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The    Land.^Its   geographical   characteris- 
tics, and  their  influence  upon  the   People. — 

"Tlie  ooiisiiiuniblc  part  jiluyrd  l)y  llic  iicnplo  of 
Greecu  during  iniuiy  ajccs  must  nM(lovil)ti'clly  be 
ascribed  to  the  geographical  position  of  their 
country.  Other  tribes  having  the  same  origin, 
but  inhabiting  countries  less  liapjiily  situated  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  tlie  Pclasgians  of  Illyria, 
wlio  are  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Al- 
banians—  have  never  risen  above  a  .state  of  bar- 
barism, whilst  the  Hellenes  placed  themselves  at 
the  liead  of  civilised  nations,  and  opened  fresh 
paths  to  their  enterprise.  If  Greece  had  remained 
for  ever  what  it  was  during  the  tertiary  geologi- 
cal epoch  —  a  vast  plain  attached  to  the  deserts 
of  Libya,  and  run  over  by  lions  and  the  rhino- 
ceros—  would  it  have  become  the  native  country 
of  a  Phidias,  an  ^Eschylos,  or  a  Demosthenes  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  would  have  shared  the  fate  of 
Africa,  "and,  far  from  taking  the  initiative  in 
civilisation,  would  have  waited  for  an  impulse  to 
be  given  to  it  from  beyond.  Greece,  a  sub- 
peninsula  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Balkans,  was 
even  more  com))letely  protected  by  transverse 
mountain  barriers  in  the  north  than  was  Thracia 
or  Macedonia.  Greek  culture  was  thus  able  to 
develop  itself  without  fear  of  being  stifled  at  its 
birth  by  successive  invasions  of  bartiarians. 
Jlounts  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa,  towards  the 
north  and  east  of  Thessaly,  constituted  the  tirst 
line  of  formidable  obstacles  towards  i\Iacedonia. 
A  second  barrier,  the  steep  range  of  the  Othrys, 
runs  along  what  is  the  present  political  boundary 
of  Greece.  To  the  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Lamia  a 
fresh  obstacle  awaits  us,  for  the  range  of  the  fflta 
closes  the  passage,  and  there  is  but  the  narrow 
pass  of  the  Tliermopylse  lietween  it  and  the  sea. 
Having  crossed  the  mountains  of  tlie  Locri  and 
descended  into  the  basin  of  Thebjc.  there  still  re- 
main to  be  crossed  the  Parnes  or  the  spurs  of  the 
Citharon  before  we  reach  the  plains  of  Attica. 
The  '  isthmus '  beyond  these  is  again  defended  by 
transverse  barriers,  outlying  ramparts,  as  it  were, 
of  the  mountain  citadel  of  the  Peloponnesus,  that 
acropolis  of  all  Greece.  Hellas  has  frequently 
been  compared  to  a  series  of  chambers,  the  doors 
of  which  were  strongly  bolted ;  it  was  difficult  to 
get  in,  but  more  difficult  to  get  out  again,  owing 
to  their  stout  defenders.  Michelet  likens  Greece 
to  a  trap  having  three  compartments.  You  en- 
tered, and  found  yourself  taken  first  in  Macedonia, 
then  in  Thessaly,  then  between  the  Thermopylae 
and  the  isthmus.  But  the  difficulties  increase 
beyond  the  isthmus,  and  Lacedajmonia  remained 
impregnable  for  a  long  time.  At  an  epoch  when 
the  navigation  even  of  a  laud-locked  sea  like  the 
.iEgean  was  attended  with  danger,  Greece  found 
herself  sufficiently  protected  against  the  invasions 
of  oriental  nations;  but,  at  the  same  time,  no 
other  country  helil  out  such  inducements  to  the 
pacific  expeditions  of  juerchants.  Gulfs  and 
harbours  facilitated  access  to  lier  ^Egean  coasts, 
and  the  numerous  outlying  islands  were  avail- 
able as  stations  or  as  places  of  refuge.  Greece, 
therefore,  was  favourably  placed  for  entering  into 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  more  highly 
civilised  peoples  who  dwelt  on  the  opposite 
coasts  of  Asia  Minor.     The  colonists  and  voy- 

*  .\n  important  part  of  Greek  history  is  treated  more 
full.v  under  tlie  lieading  "  Athens  "  tin  Vol.  \),  to  which 
the  reader  is  relerred. 


agers  of  Eastern  Ionia  not  only  supplied  their 
Achaean  and  Pelasgian  kinsmen  with  foreign  com- 
modities and  mercliandise,  Init  they  also  imparted 
to  them  the  myths,  tlie  jioetry,  the  sciences,  and 
the  arts  of  their  native  country.  Indeed,  the 
geograjihieal  eontiguration  of  Greece  points 
towards  the  east,  whence  she  has  received  her  lirst 
enlightenment.  Her  peninsulas  and  outlying 
islands  extend  in  that  direction;  the  harbours  on 
her  cistern  coasts  are  must  eoniinodious,  and 
all'ord  the  best  shelter;  and  the  mountain-sur- 
rounded plains  there  offer  the  best  sites  for  pop- 
ulous cities.  .  .  .  The  most  distinctive  feature 
of  Hellas,  as  far  as  concerns  the  relief  of  the 
ground,  consists  in  the  large  number  of  small 
basins,  separatc^d  one  from  the  other  by  rocks  or 
mountain  ramparts.  The  features  of  the  ground 
thus  favoured  tlie  division  of  the  Greek  people 
into  a  multitude  of  independent  republics.  Every 
town  had  its  river,  its  amphitheatre  of  hills  or 
mountains,  its  acropolis,  its  tields,  pastures,  and 
forests,  antl  nearly  all  of  them  had,  likewise,  ac- 
cess to  the  sea.  All  the  elements  required  by  a 
free  community  were  thus  to  be  found  within 
each  of  these  small  districts,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  other  towns,  equally  favoured,  kept  alive 
perpetual  emulation,  too  frequently  degenerating 
into  strife  and  battle.  The  islands  of  the  ^Egeau 
Sea,  likewi.se,  had  constituted  themselves  into 
miniature  republics.  Local  institutions  thus  de- 
veloped themselves  freely,  and  even  the  smallest 
island  of  the  Archipelago  has  its  great  represen- 
tatives in  history.  But  whilst  there  thus  exists 
the  greatest  diversity,  owing  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground  and  the  multitude  of  islands,  the 
sea  acts  as  a  binding  element,  washes  every  coast, 
and  penetrates  far  inland.  These  gulfs  and  num- 
ercms  harbours  have  made  the  maritime  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece  a  nation  of  sailors  —  amphibioe, 
as  Strabo  called  them.  From  the  most  remote 
times  the  passion  for  travel  lias  always  been 
strong  amongst  them.  When  the  inhabitants  of 
a  town  grew  too  numerous  to  support  themselves 
upon  the  produce  of  their  land,  they  swarmed 
out  like  bees,  explored  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  when  the)'  had  found  a  site  which 
recalled  their  native  home,  they  built  themselves 
a  new  city.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  held  the  same  posi- 
tion relatively  to  the  world  of  the  ancients  which 
is  occupied  at  the  present  time  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  with  reference  to  the  entire  earth.  There 
exists,  indeed,  a  remarkable  analogy  between 
Greece,  with  its  archijjelago,  and  the  British 
Islands,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  continent. 
Similar  geographical  advantages  have  brought 
about  similar  results,  as  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned, and  between  the  ^Egean  and  the  British 
seas  time  and  space  have  effected  a  sort  of  har- 
mony."— E.  Reclus,  The  Earth  itnd  Us  Inhabi- 
tants: Euiripe,  V.  1,  pp.  36-38. — "The  indepen- 
dence of  each  city  was  a  iloetrine  stamped  deep 
on  the  Greek  political  mind  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  Greek  land.  How  truly  this  is  so  is  hardl}' 
fully  understood  till  we  see  that  land  with  our 
own  eyes.  The  map  may  do  something;  but  no 
map  can  bring  home  to  us  the  true  nature  of  the 
Greek  land  till  we  have  stood  on  a  Greek  hill-top, 
on  the  akropolis  of  Athens  or  the  loftier  akropolis 
of  Corinth,  and  have  seen  how  thoroughly  the 
land  was  a  land  of  valle}'s  cvit  off  by  hills,  of 
islands  and  peninsulas  cut  off  by  arms  of  sea, 
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from  tlieir  neighbours  on  either  side.  Or  we 
might  more  truTy  sa}'  that,  while  tlie  hills  fenced 
them  off  from  tiieir  neighbours,  tlie  arms  of  the 
sea  laid  them  open  to  their  neighbours.  Their 
waters  might  bring  either  friends  or  enemies; 
but  they  brought  both  from  one  wholly  distinct 
and  isolated  piece  of  land  to  another.  Every 
island,  every  valley,  every  promontory,  became 
the  seat  of  a  separate  city;  that  is,  according  to 
Greek  notions,  the  seat  of  an  independent  power, 
owning  indeed  many  ties  of  brotherhood  to  each 
of  the  other  cities  which  helped  to  make  up  the 
whole  Greek  nation,  but  each  of  which  claimed 
the  right  of  war  and  peace  and  separate  diplo- 
matic intercourse,  alike  with  every  other  Greek 
city  and  with  powers  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Greek  world.  Corinth  could  treat  with  Athens 
and  Athens  with  Corinth,  and  Corinth  and  Athens 
could  each  equally  treat  with  the  King  of  the 
JIacedonians  and  with  the  Great  King  of  Persia. 
.  .  .  How  close  the  Greek  states  are  to  one  an- 
other, and  yet  how  physically  distinct  they  are 
from  one  another,  it  needs,  for  me  at  least,  a 
journey  to  Greece  fully  to  take  in." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, the  Practical  Beariiifjs  of  European  Hist. 
(Lect's  to  Am.  Audiences),  pp.  243-244. 

Ancient  inhabitants. — Tribal  divisions.  See 
Pelasgi.\ns;  Hellenes;  Acii.via;  ^Eolians; 
and  DoRiAxs  and  Io.niaxs, 

The  Heroes  and  their  Age. — "The  period 
included  Ijetwecn  tlie  lirst  appearance  of  the 
Hellenes  in  Tliessalyaud  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  Troy,  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  heroic  age,  or  ages.  The  real  limits  of  this 
period  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  The  date  of 
the  siege  of  Troy  is  only  the  result  of  a  doubtful 
calculation  [ending  B.C.  1183,  as  reckoned  by 
Eratostlienes,  but  fixed  at  dates  ranging  from  33 
to  63  years  later  by  Isocrates,  Callimachus  and 
other  Greek  writers] ;  and  .  .  .  the  reader  will 
see  that  it  must  be  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain 
the  precise  beginning  of  the  period:  but  still,  so 
far  as  its  traditions  admit  of  anything  like  a 
chronological  connexion,  its  duration  may  be 
estimated  at  six  generations,  or  about  200  years 
[say  from  some  time  in  the  14th  to  some  time  in 
the  12th  century  before  Christ].  .  .  .  The  history 
of  the  heroic  age  is  the  history  of  the  most  cele- 
brated persons  belonging  to  this  class,  who,  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  arc  called  '  lieroes.'  The 
term  '  hero '  is  of  doubtful  origin,  though  it  was 
clearly  a  title  of  honour ;  but,  in  the  poems  of 
Homer,  it  is  ai)i)lieil  not  only  to  the  cliiefs,  but 
also  to  their  followers,  the  freemen  of  lower  rank, 
without,  however,  being  contrasted  with  any 
other,  so  as  to  determine  its  precise  meaning.  In 
later  times  its  use  was  narrowed,  and  in  some 
degree  altered:  it  was  restricted  to  jiersons, 
whether  of  the  heroic  or  of  after  ages,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  a  superhuman,  though 
not  a  divine,  nature,  and  who  were  honoured  with 
sacred  rites,  and  went  imagined  to  havethi'  power 
of  dispensing  good  or  evil  to  their  worshippers; 
and  it  was  gradually  combined  with  the  notion 
of  prodigious  strengtii  and  gigantic  stature. 
Here.  Iiowever,  we  have  only  to  do  with  the 
heroes  as  men.  The  history  of  their  ago  is  tilled 
with  their  wars,  expeditions,  and  adventures, 
and  this  is  the  great  mine  from  which  the  mate- 
rials of  the  Greek  jioetry  were  almost  entirely 
drawn." — C.  Thirlwall.  //i/it.  of  Orrea\  r/i.  .5 
(c.  1). — The  legendary  heroes  whose  exploits  and 
udventures  became  the  favorite  subjects  of  Greek 


tragedy  and  song  were  Perseus,  Hercules,  The- 
seus, tlie  Argonauts,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Siege 
of  Tro_y. 

The  Migrations  of  the  Hellenic  tribes  in  the 
Peninsula. — "  If  there  is  any  point  in  the  annals 
of  Greece  at  which  we  can  draw  the  line  between 
the  days  of  myth  and  legend  and  the  beginnings 
of  authentic  history,  it  is  at  the  moment  of  the 
great  migrations.  Just  as  the  irruption  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  into  the  Roman  empire  in  the  5th 
century  after  Christ  marks  the  commencement  of 
an  entirely  new  era  in  modern  Eiu-ope,  so  does  the 
invasion  of  Southern  and  Central  Greece  by  the 
Dorians,  and  the  other  tribes  whom  they  set  in 
motion,  form  the  first  landmark  in  a  new  period 
of  Hellenic  history.  Before  these  migrations  we 
are  still  in  an  atmosphere  which  we  cannot  recog- 
nize as  that  of  the  historical  Greece  that  we  know. 
The  states  have  different  boundaries,  some  of  the 
most  famous  cities  have  not  yet  been  founded, 
tribes  who  are  destined  to  vanish  occupy  promi- 
nent places  in  the  land,  royal  houses  of  a  foreign 
stock  are  established  everywhere,  the  distinction 
between  Hellene  and  Barbarian  is  yet  unknown. 
We  cannot  realize  a  Greece  where  Athens  is  not 
yet  counted  as  a  great  city,  while  Mycenae  is  a 
seat  of  empire;  where  the  Achaian  element  is 
everywhere  predominant,  and  the  Dcirian  element 
is  as  yet  unknown.  When,  however,  the  ndgra- 
tious  are  ended,  we  at  once  find  ourselves  in  a 
land  which  we  recognize  as  the  Greece  of  history. 
The  tribes  have  settled  into  the  districts  which  are 
to  be  their  permanent  abodes,  and  have  assumed 
their  distinctive  cliaracters.  .  .  .  The  original 
impetus  which  set  the  Greek  tribes  in  motion 
canre  from  the  north,  and  the  whole  movement 
rolled  southward  and  eastward.  It  started  with 
the  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  by  the 
Thessaliaus,  a  warlike  but  hitherto  obscure  tribe, 
who  had  dwelt  about  Dodoua  in  the  uplands  of 
Epirus.  They  crossed  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and 
flooded  down  into  the  great  plain  to  which  they 
were  to  give  their  name.  Tlie  tribes  which  had 
previously  held  it  were  cither  crushed  and  en- 
slaved, or  pushed  forward  into  Central  Greece  by 
the  wave  of  invasion.  Two  of  tlie  displaced  races 
found  new  homes  forthemselves  by  conquest.  The 
Arnaeans,  who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  low- 
lands along  the  courses  of  ApidanusaudEnipeus, 
came  through  Thermopylae,  pushed  the  Locrians 
aside  to  right  and  left,  and  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Cephissus,  where  they  subdued  the 
Minyae  of  Orchomcnus  [see  Minyi],  and  then, 
liassing  south,  utterly  expelled  the  Cadmeians  of 
Thebes.  The  jilain  country  which  they  had  con- 
quered received  a  single  name.  Boeotia  became 
the  common  title  of  the  basins  of  the  Cephissus 
and  the  Asopus,  which  had  previously  been  in 
the  hands  of  (listinct  races.  Two  generations  later 
the  Boeotians  endeavoured  to  cross  Cilhaeron,  and 
add  Attica  to  their  eompiests;  but  their  king 
Xanthus  fell  in  single  combat  with  Melanthus, 
who  fought  in  lichalf  of  Athens,  and  his  host  gave 
up  the  enterprise.  In  their  new  country  the 
Boeotians  retained  their  national  unity  under  the 
form  of  a  league,  in  which  no  one  city  had  au- 
thority over  anotlier,  though  in  jirocess  of  time 
Thebes  grew  so  much  greater  than  lier  neighbours 
that  she  exercised  a  marked  ])rei)ondcrance  over 
the  other  thirteen  memlicrs  of  tlie  conl'ederation. 
Urchiimenus,  whose  .Minyan  inlialiilanls  had  lieen 
subdued  but  not  exterminated  by  the  invaders, 
remained  dependent  on  the  league  without  being 
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at  first  amalgamatpd  with  it.  Asocond  tribe  wim 
were  expelled  by  the  irruption  of  the  Thessaliaiis 
were  the  Dorhiiis,  a  race  whose  name  is  hanlly 
heard  in  Ibmier,  and  whose  early  history  liad  been 
obscnre  and  inaiynilieanl.  They  hail  till  now 
dwelt  alonf:;  the  west,ern  slope  of  I'indns.  Swept 
on  by  the  invaders,  they  crossed  Mount  Otlnys, 
and  dwelt  for  a  time  in  the  valley  of  the  .Sper- 
clieius  and  on  the  shoulders  of  Oeta.  But  tlie 
land  was  too  narrow  for  them,  and.  after  a  gen- 
eration had  ]iassed,  the  bidk  of  the  nation  moved 
soutliwai'd  to  seek  a  wider  home,  while  a  small 
fraction  only  remained  in  tlie  valleys  of  Oeta. 
Legends  tell  us  that  their  first  advance  was  made 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  was  repulsed  by 
the  allied  states  of  Peloponnesus,  Hjdlus  the 
Dorian  leader  having  fallen  in  the  fight  by  the 
hand  of  Eehemus,  King  of  Tegea.  But  the  grand- 
sous  of  llyllus  resumed  his  enterprise,  and  met 
with  greater  success.  Their  invasion  was  made, 
as  we  are  told,  in  conjunction  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Actolians.  and  took  the  Aetolian  port 
of  Naupactus  as  its  base.  Pushing  across  the 
narrow  strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
tlie  allied  hordes  landed  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
forced  their  way  down  the  level  country  on  its 
western  coast,  then  the  land  of  the  Epeians,  but 
afterwards  to  be  known  as  Elis  and  Pisatis.  This 
the  Aetolians  took  as  their  share,  while  the  Dori- 
ans pressed  further  south  and  east,  and  succes- 
sively conquered  Mes.seuia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis, 
destroying  the  Cauconian  kingdom  of  Pylos  and 
the  Achaian  states  of  Sparta  and  Argos.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  legends  of  the  Dorians 
pressed  into  a  single  generation  the  conquests  of 
a  long  series  of  years.  ...  It  is  highly  probable 
that  Messenia  Avas  the  first  seized  of  the  three  re- 
gions, and  Argos  the  latest  .  .  .  but  of  tlie  de- 
tails or  dates  of  the  Dorian  conquests  we  know 
absolutely  nothing.  Of  the  tribes  wdiom  the 
Dorians  supplanted,  some  remained  in  the  laud  as 
subjects  to  their  newly  found  masters,  while 
others  took  ship  and  fled  oversea.  The  stoutest- 
hearted  of  the  Achaiaus  of  Argolis,  under  Tisa- 
nienus,  a  grandson  of  Agamenuion,  retired  nortli- 
wanl  when  the  contest  became  hopeless,  and 
threw  themselves  on  the  coast  cities  of  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf,  where  up  to  this  time  the  Ionic  tribe 
of  the  Aegialeans  had  dwelt.  The  lonians  were 
worsted,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  their  kindred  in 
Attica,  while  the  conquerors  created  a  new  Aehaia 
between  the  Arcadian  Jlountains  and  the  sea,  and 
dwelt  in  tlie  twelve  cities  which  their  predecessors 
had  built.  The  rugged  mountains  of  Arcadia 
were  the  only  part  of  Peloponnesus  whicli  were 
to  escape  a  change  of  masters  resulting  from  the 
Dorian  invasion.  A  generation  after  the  fall  of 
Argos,  new  war-bauds  thirsting  for  land  pushed 
on  to  the  north  and  west,  led  by  descendants  of 
Tenienus.  The  Ionic  towns  of  Sicyon  and  Plilius, 
Epidaurus  and  Troezen,  all  fell  before  them. 
Even  the  Inaccessible  Acropolis  which  protected 
the  Aeolian  settlement  of  Corinth  could  not  pre- 
serve it  from  the  hanilsof  the  enterprising  Aletes. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  conquerors  pressed  on 
from  Corinth  beyond  the  isthmus,  and  attacked 
Attica.  Foiled  in  their  endeavour  to  subdue  the 
land,  they  at  least  succeeded  in  tearing  from  it 
its  western  districts,  where  the  town  oi  Megara 
was  made  the  capital  of  a  new  Dorian  state,"antl 
served  for  many  generations  to  curl)  the  power 
of  Athens.  From  Epidaurus  a  short  voyage  of 
fifteen  miles  took  the  Dorians  to  Aegina,  where 


they  formed  a  settlement  which,  first  as  a  vassal 
to  ICpidaurus,  and  then  as  an  independent  com- 
niunily,  enjoyed  .a  high  degree  of  eummereial 
prosperity.  It  is  not  the  least,  curious  feature  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  that  tlii'  leaders  of  the  vic- 
torious tribe,  who,  like  most  other  royal  houses, 
claimed  to  descend  from  the  gods  and  boasted 
thiit  Heracles  was  their  ancestor,  should  have  as- 
serted that  they  were  not  Dorians  l)y  race,  but 
Aeh.'dans.  AVhelher  the  rude  northern  invaders 
wei'e  in  truth  guided  by  princes  of  a  dilTerent 
blood  and  higher  civilizaticjn  than  themselves,  it 
is  impossible  to  say.  ...  In  all  iirobability  the 
Dorian  invasion  was  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
check  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  Greek 
civilization,  a  supplanting  of  a  richer  and  more 
cultured  by  a  poorer  and  wilder  race.  The  ruins 
of  tlie  prehistoric  cities,  which  were  suiiplanted 
by  new  Doiian  foundations,  ]ioint  to  a  state  of 
wealth  to  which  tlie  country  did  not  again  attain 
for  many  generations.  On  tlic  other  han<l,  the 
invasion  brought  about  an  increase  in  vigour  and 
moral  earnestness.  The  Dorians  tlirough<nit  their 
history  were  the  sturdiest  and  most  manly  of  the 
Greeks.  The  god  to  wdiose  worship  they  were 
es]iecially  devoted  was  Apollo,  the  purest,  the 
noblest,  the  most  Hellenic  member  of  the  Olym- 
pian family.  By  their  peculiar  reverence  for 
this  noble  conception  of  divinity,  the  Dorians 
marked  tliemsi'lves  out  as  the  most  moral  of  the 
Greeks."  —  C.  AV\  C.  Oman,  Hint,  of  Gnece,  cli.  5. 
Also  in  :  jVI.  Duncker,  llUt.  vf  'Greece,  hk.  2  (v. 
1).— C.  O.  JIuller,  Jlixt.  mid  Aidiq.  of  the  Doric 
liace,  introd. ,  and  hk.  1,  ch.  1-5. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  3-8  {v.  2). — See,  also,  Dorians 

AM)    loXIANS;    ACIIAIA;     ^EoLIANS;    TlIESSAI.Y; 

and  BcEOTiA. 

The  Migrations  to  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Islands  of  the  JEgean. — i^Eolian,  Ionian  and 
Dorian  colonies.  See  Asia  ^Mimui:  Tiii;;  Uui.iiK 
Colonies. 

Mycenae  and  its  kings. — The  unburied  me- 
morials.— "Thucydides  .says  that  before  the  Do- 
rian eoiupiest,  the  date  of  which  is  traditionally 
fixed  at  B.  C.  1104,  M}'eenae  was  the  only  city 
wlience  ruled  a  wealthy  race  of  kings.  Archae- 
ology produces  the  bodies  of  kings  ruling  at 
Jlyccnae  about  the  twelfth  century  and  spreads 
their  wealth  under  our  eyes.  Thucydides  says 
that  this  wealth  was  brought  in  the  form  of  gold 
from  Phrygia  by  the  founder  of  the  line,  Pelops. 
Archaeology  tells  us  that  the  gold  found  at  My- 
cenae may  very  probably  have  come  from  the 
opi)osite  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  abounded  in 
gold ;  and  further  that  the  ])atterns  impressed  on 
the  gold  work  at  Mycenae  bear  a  very  marked  re- 
senililanee  to  the  decorative  patterns  found  on 
graves  in  Phiwgia.  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
though  Jlycenae  was  small,  yet  its  rulers  had  the 
hegemony  over  a  great  part  of  Greece.  Archaj- 
ology  shews  us  that  the  kings  of  Jlycenae  were 
wealthy  and  important  quite  out  of  proportion 
to  the  small  city  which  they  ruled,  and  that  the 
civilisatiiai  which  centred  at  Jlycenae  spread 
over  south  Greece  and  the  Aegean,  and  lasted  for 
some  centuries  at  least.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
simplest  way  of  meeting  the  facts  of  the  case  is 
to  suppose  that  we  have  recovered  at  J^Ij'cenae 
the  graves  of  the  Pelopid  race  of  monarchs.  It 
will  not  of  course  do  to  go  too  far.  ...  It 
would  be  too  much  to  suppose  that  we  have  re- 
covered the  bodies  of  the  Agamemnon  who  seems 
in  the  Iliad  to  be  as  familiar  to  us  as  Caesar  or 
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Alexander,  or  of  his  father  Atreus,  or  of  his 
cliiirioteer  and  tlie  rest.  We  cannot  of  course 
prove  tlie  Iliad  to  be  history ;  and  if  we  could, 
the  world  would  be  poorer  than  before.  But  we 
can  insist  upon  it  that  the  legends  of  heroic 
Greece  have  more  of  the  historic  element  in  tliem 
than  anyone  supposed  a  few  years  ago.  .  .  . 
A.ssuming  then  tliatwe  may  fairly  class  the  Pelo- 
pidae  as  Achaean,  and  may  regard  the  remains  at 
Mycenae  as  characteristic  of  the  Achaean  civilisa- 
tion of  Greece,  is  it  possible  to  trace  with  bolder 
hand  the  history  of  Achaean  Greece?  Certainly 
we  gain  assistance  in  our  endeavour  to  realize 
what  tlie  pre-Dorian  state  of  Peloponnesus  was 
like.  AVe  secure  a  hold  upon  history  which  is 
thoroughly  objective,  while  all  the  history  which 
before  existed  was  so  vague  and  imaginative  that 
the  clear  mind  of  Grote  refused  to  rel.v  upon  it  at 
all.  But  the  precise  dates  are  more  than  we  can 
venture  to  lay  down,  in  the  present  condition  of 
our  knowledge.  .  .  .  The  Achaean  civilisation 
was  contemporarv  with  the  eighteenth  Egyp- 
tian dynasty  (B.  C.  1700-1400).  It  lasted  diifiug 
the  invasions  of  Egypt  from  the  north  (1300- 
1100).  When  it  ceased  we  cannot  say  with  cer- 
tainty. Tiiere  is  every  historical  probability  that 
it  was  brought  to  a  violent  end  in  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion. Tlie  traditional  date  of  that  invasion  is 
B.  C.  1104.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  date  can- 
not be  relied  upon." — P.  Gardner,  Hew  Chapterx 
in  Greek  Hixt.,  ch.  2-3. 

Also  in:  H.  Schliemann,  Mycenn>. — C.  Schuch- 
liardt,  Srhlieinanii's  Ex-ainitionit,  ch.  4. 

Ancient  political  and  geographical  divisions. 
— ■•  Greece  was  nut  a  single  count ly.  .  .  .  It  was 
broken  up  iuto  little  districts,  each  with  its  own 
government.  Any  little  city  might  be  a  complete 
State  in  itself,  and  independent  of  its  neigh- 
bours. It  might  ])ossess  onlj'  a  few  miles  of  land 
and  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  and  yet  have  its 
own  laws,  its  own  government,  and  its  own  army. 
...  In  a  space  smaller  than  an  English  county 
there  might  be  several  independent  cities,  some- 
limes  at  war,  sometimes  at  peace  with  one  an- 
other. Therefore  when  we  say  that  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Jlinor  was  part  of  Greece,  we  do 
not  -  mean  that  this  coast-land  and  European 
Greece  were  under  oue  law  and  one  government, 
for  both  were  broken  up  into  a  numlier  of  little 
independent  States ;  but  we  mean  that  the  people 
who  lived  on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  !Minor  were 
just  as  much  Greeks  as  the  people  who  lived  in 
European  Greece.  They  spoke  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  had  much  the  same  customs,  and  they 
called  one  another  Hellenes,  in  contrast  to  all 
other  nations  of  the  world,  whom  they  called 
barbarians  .  .  .  ,  thatis, 'theuninlelligililefolk.' 
because  they  could  not  miderstand  their  tongue." 
— C.  A.  Fylfe,  lli.it.  of  Greece  (Ilislori/  Primers), 
ch.  1. — "The  nature  of  the  country  liad  ...  a 
powerful  eft'ect  on  the  development  of  Greek 
politics.  The  whole  land  was  broken  up  liy 
mountains  into  a  nund)er  of  valleys  more  or  less 
isolated;  there  was  no  central  iioiut  from  which 
a  powerful  monarch  could  control  it.  Hence 
Greece  was,  above  all  other  countries,  the  home 
of  independence  and  freedom.  Each  valley,  and 
even  the  various  hamlets  of  a  valley,  felt  tlieni- 
selves  possessed  of  a  seiiarate  life,  which  tlu^y 
were  jealous  to  preserv('." — E.  Abbott,  / fi.it.  of 
Greece,  pi.  \.ch.  1. — See  Ak,\k.nani.\ns;  Acii.vi.a; 
/K(ilN.V;  yEroi.i.^;  Altc.Mil.v:  Alloos;  Atiiicns; 
Attica  ;     Bceotia  :      Cokintii  ;      Doiiis     and 


Dryopis;  Elis;  Epircs;  Eubcea;  Kokkvka; 
Locui;  M.^CEDONiA;  M.\ntixea;  Megalopo- 
lis; Megara;  JIessene;  Olyntuus;  Piio- 
KLVNs;  Plat^ba;  Sicyon;  Sp.\uta;  Tiieises; 
and  TriEssALY. 

Political  evolution  of  the  leading  States. — 
Variety  in  the  forms  of  Government. — Rise  of 
democracy  at  Athens. — "The  Hellenes  followed 
no  common  political  aim.  .  .  .  Independent  and 
self-centred,  they  created,  in  a  constant  struggle 
of  citizen  with  citizen  and  state  with  state,  the 
groundwork  of  those  forms  of  government  wliicli 
have  been  established  in  the  world  at  large.  We 
see  monarchy,  aristocracy,  democracy,  rising  side 
by  side  and  one  after  another,  the  changes  being 
regulated  in  each  community  by  its  past  experi- 
ence and  its  special  interests  in  the  immediate 
present.  These  forms  of  government  did  not 
appearin  their  noriiKd  simplicity  or  in  conformity 
with  a  distinct  ideal,  but  under  the  moditications 
necessary  to  give  them  vitalit.y.  An  example  of 
this  is  Lakeda>mon.  If  one  of  the  families  of 
the  Ileracleidtie  [the  two  royal  families — sec 
Sp.\rt.v  :  The  Constitution]  aimed  at  a  tyranny, 
whilst  another  entered  into  relations  with  the 
native  and  subject  population,  fatal  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  conquerors,  we  can  under- 
stand that  in  the  third  case,  that  of  the  Spartan 
community,  the  aristocratic  principle  was  main- 
tained with  the  greatest  strictness.  Indepen- 
dently of  this,  the  divisions  of  the  Lakedajmonian 
monarchy  between  two  lines,  neither  of  which 
was  to  have  precedence,  was  intended  to  guard 
against  the  repetition  in  Sparta  of  that  which 
had  happened  in  Argos.  Above  all.  the  members 
of  the  Gcrusia,  in  which  the  two  kings  had  <raly 
equal  rights  with  the  rest,  held  a  position  which 
would  have  been  luiattainalilc  to  the  elders  of  the 
Homeric  age.  But  even  the  Gerusia  was  not  in- 
depeudent.  There  existed  in  addition  to  it  a 
general  assembly,  which,  whilst  very  aristocratic 
as  regards  the  native  and  suliject  population,  as- 
sumed a  democratic  aspect  in  contrast  with  the 
king  and  the  elders.  The  internal  life  of  the 
Spartan  constitution  depended  upon  the  relations 
between  the  Gerusia  and  the  aristocratic  demos. 
.  .  .  The  Spartan  aristocracy  dominated  the 
Peloponnesus.  But  the  constitution  contained  a 
democratic  element  working  through  the  Ephin's, 
by  means  of  wdiich  the  conduct  of  affairs  might 
be  concentrated  in  a  succession  of  powerful 
hands.  Along.side  of  this  system,  the  purely 
aristocratic  constitutions,  which  were  without 
siu'h  a  centre,  could  nowhere  hold  their  ground. 
The  Bacchiadre  in  Corinth,  two  luindre<l  in 
number,  with  a  prytanis  at  their  head,  and  inter- 
marrying only  among  themsidves,  were  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  families.  They 
were  deprived  of  their  exclu.sive  supremacy  by 
Kypselus,  a  man  of  liumble  birth  on  his  fatlier's 
side,  l)ut  connected  with  the  Bacchiaihe  through 
his  mother.  ...  As  the  Kypselida'  ro.se  in  Cin'- 
inth,  the  melropolis  of  the  colonies  towards  the 
west,  so  in  the  corresponding  eastern  metropolis, 
Jliletus,  Thrasyb\dus  raised  himself  from  the 
dignity  of  iirytanis  to  that  of  tyrant;  in  Ejdie- 
sus,  Pythagoras  rose  to  power,  and  overthrew 
the  Basilidie;  in  Samos,  Polycrates,  who  was 
master  al.so  of  the  Kyklades,  mid  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  hi'  contiscated  the  projierty  of  the 
clli/.ens  and  thcTi  made  them  a  present  of  it 
again.  By  concenlraliug  the  forces  of  Iheir  sev- 
eral communities  the  tyrants  olilained  the  means 
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<il'  .siiiTouiuliiig  thfmsclvcs  witli  u  cfrtiuii  splen- 
dor, ami  above  all  of  liberally  enoouragiiig  po- 
etry and  art.  To  these  Polycrates  opened  his 
citadel,  and  in  it  we  find  Anaereon  and  Ibyeiis; 
Kypselus  dedicated  a  famous  statue  to  Zens,  at 
Oiynipia.  The  school  of  art  at  Sikyon  was  with- 
out a  rival,  and  at  the  court  of  I'eriander  wore 
gatliered  the  seven  sages  —  men  in  whom  a  dis- 
tinguished political  position  was  combined  with 
the  prudential  wisdom  derived  from  the  expei'i- 
euce  of  life.  This  is  the  epoch  of  the  legislator 
of  Athens,  Solon  [see  Athens:  B.  C.  59-1],  who 
more  than  the  rest  has  attracted  to  himself  the 
notice  of  posterity.  He  is  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  .  .  .  His  proverb  '  Nothing 
in  excess  '  indicates  his  character,  lie  was  a  man 
who  knew  exactly  what  the  time  has  a  right  to 
call  for,  and  wlio  utilized  existing  complications 
to  bring  abo\it  tlie  needful  changes.  It  is  im- 
possible adequately  to  express  what  he  was  to 
the  people  of  Athens,  and  wdiat  services  he  ren- 
dered them.  That  removal  of  tlieir  pecuniary 
burdens,  the  seisachtheia  [see  Deut,  L.vws  Con- 
(.'liUNiNc :  Ancient  Greek],  made  life  for  the 
first  time  endurable  to  the  humbler  classes. 
Solon  cannot  be  said  to  have  introduced  democ- 
racy, but,  in  making  the  share  of  the  upper 
chisses  in  the  government  dependent  upon  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  community  at  large,  belaid 
its  foundations.  The  people  were  invested  by 
him  with  attributes  whicli  they  afterwards 
endeavored  to  extend.  .  .  .  Solon  himself  lived 
long  enough  to  see  the  order  wdiich  he  established 
serve  as  the  basis  of  the  tyranny  which  he  wished 
to  avoid;  it  was  the  Four  Hundred  themselves 
who  lent  a  hand  to  the  change.  The  radical 
cause  of  failure  was  that  the  democratic  element 
was  too  feebly  constituted  to  control  or  to  re- 
press the  violence  of  the  families.  To  elevate 
the  democracy  into  a  true  power  in  the  state 
other  events  were  necessary,  which  not  only  ren- 
dered possible,  but  actually  brought  about,  its 
further  development.  The  conflicts  of  the  prin- 
cipal families,  hushed  for  a  moment,  were  re- 
vived under  the  eyes  of  Solon  himself  with 
redoubled  violence.  The  Alcnueonida'  [banished 
about  59.5  B.  C. — see  Athens:  B.  C.  G12-.595] 
were  recalled,  and  gathered  around  them  a  party 
consisting  mainly  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coast,  who,  favored  by  traile.  had  the  money  in 
their  hands;  the  genuine  aristocrats,  described  as 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  who  were  in  pos- 
.session  of  the  fruitfid  soil,  were  in  perpetual 
antagonism  to  the  Alcmajonid;x? ;  and,  whilst 
these  two  parties  were  bickering,  a  third  was 
formed  from  the  inliabitants  of  the  mountain 
districts,  inferior  to  the  two  others  in  wealth,  but 
of  superior  weight  to  either  in  the  popular  as- 
semblies. At  its  liead  stood  Peisistratus.  a  man 
distinguished  b3'  warlike  exploits,  and  at  an 
earlier  date  a  friend  of  Solon.  It  was  because 
liis  adherents  did  not  feel  themselves  strong 
enough  to  jirotect  their  leader  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  vote  him  a  body-guard  chosen  from  their 
own  ranks.  ...  As  soon,  however,  as  the  first 
two  parties  combined,  the  third  was  at  a  dis- 
advantage, so  that  after  some  time  sentence  of 
banishment  was  passed  upon  Peisistratus.  .  .  . 
Peisistratus  .  .  .  found  means  to  gather  around 
him  a  troop  of  brave  mercenaries,  with  whom, 
and  with  the  support  of  his  old  adherents,  he  then 
invaded  Attica;  Hisopponents  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  he  Ijccame  without  much  trouble 


maslcr  bolli  of  the  cily  and  of  the  country  [see 
Athens:  B.  C".  5()U-5il(|.  lie  thus  attained  to 
power;  it  is  true,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
peoi)le,  but  nevertheless  by  armed  force.  .  .  . 
\Ve  liave  almost  to  stretch  a  point  in  order  tocall 
Peisistratus  a  tyrant — a  word  which  carriers  with 
it  the  invidious  sense  of  a  sellish  exercise  of  |)ower. 
No  authority  could  have  been  moni  rightly  placed 
than  his;  it  combined  Athenian  with  Panliellenist 
tenilencies.  But  for  him  Athens  would  not  have 
been  what  she  afterwards  became  to  the  world. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Pei- 
sistratus governed  Athens  absolutely,  and  even 
took  steps  toestalilish  a  i)ermaneiit  tyranny.  He 
did,  in  fact,  succeed  in  leaving  the  power  he  pos- 
sessed to  his  sons,  Hippias  and  llipparcbus. 
...  Of  the  two  brothers  it  was  the  one  who  had 
rendered  most  service  to  cidture,  Ilipparchus, 
who  was  murdered  at  tlie  festival  of  the  Pana- 
thcna;a.  It  was  an  act  of  revenge  for  a  personal 
insult.  ...  In  his  dread  lest  he  should  be  visited 
by  a  similar  doom,  Hippias  actually  became  an 
odious  tyrant  and  excited  universal"  discontent. 
One  effect,  however,  of  the  loss  of  stability 
wdiich  the  authority  of  the  dominant  family  ex- 
perienced was  that  the  leading  exiles  ej(!Cleil  by 
Peisistratus  combined  in  the  enterprise  which 
was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  return,  the 
overthrow  of  Hippias.  The  Alcma'oniche  took 
the  iirincipal  part.  .  .  .  The  revolution  to  which 
this  opened  the  way  could,  it  might  seem,  have 
but  one  result,  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchi- 
cal government.  .  .  .  But  the  matter  had  a  very 
ditl'erent  issue,"  resulting  in  the  constitution  of 
Clcisthenes  and  the  establishment  of  democracy 
at  Athens,  despite  the  hostile  opposition  and  in- 
terference of  Sparta. — L.  von  Ranke,  Uiiii-ermil 
lUxU>r\j:  The  oldest  Ilintuncdl  Group  of  Niitions 
and  the  Greeks,  ch.  5. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C. 
51(1-507,  and  509  506. 

B.  C.  752. —  The  Archonship  at  Athens 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
See  Athens:  Fkom  the  Dokian  iIi(;it.\Tiox  to 
B.  C.  683. 

B.  C.  624. — The  Draconian  legislation  at 
Athens.     See  Athens:   B.  V.  (i-'4. 

B.  C.  610-600. — War  of  Athens  and  Megara 
for  Salamis. — Spartan  Arbitration.  See  Ath- 
ens:  1!.  ('.  (ilO-jS(j. 

B.  C.  595-586. — The  Cirrhaean  or  first  Sa- 
cred War.  See  ATin:Ns:  B.  C.  010-.5NI);  and 
Delphi. 

B.  C.  500-493. — Rising  of  the  loniansof  Asia 
Minor  against  the  Persians. — Aid  rendered  to 
them  by  the  Athenians. — Provocation  to  Da- 
rius.— The  Ionic  Greek  cities,  or  states,  of  Asia 
Jlinor,  first  subjugated  by  Cra'sus,  King  of 
Lydia,  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  were  swal- 
lowed up,  in  the  same  century,  withall  other  parts 
of  the  dominion  of  Cra'Sus,  in  the  conquests  of 
Cyrus,  and  formed  jiart  of  the  great  Persian  Em- 
pire, to  the  sovereignty  of  wdiich  Cambyses  and 
Darius  succeeded.  In  the  reign  of  Darius  there 
occurred  a  revolt  of  the  lonians  (about  502  B.  C), 
led  by  the  city  of  Miletus,  under  the  inlluence  of 
its  governor,  Aristagoras.  Aristagoras,  coming 
over  to  Greece  in  person,  sought  aid  again.st  the 
Persians,  first  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  denied  to 
him,  and  then,  with  better  success,  at  Athens. 
Presenting  himself  to  the  citizens,  just  after  they 
had  expelled  the  Pisistratidte.  Aristagoras  said  to 
them  "that  the  31ilesiaus  were  colonists  from 
Athens,  and  that  it  was  just  that  the  Athenians, 
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being  so  mighty,  should  deliver  tlieni  from  sla- 
very. Anil  because  his  need  was  great,  tliere 
was  notliing  that  he  did  not  promise,  till  at  the 
last  he  persuaded  them.  For  it  is  easier,  it  seems, 
to  deceive  a  multitude  tlian  to  deceive  one  man. 
Clcomenes  the  Spartan,  being  but  one  man,  Aris- 
tagoras  could  not  deceive;  but  he  brouglit  over 
to  his  purpose  the  people  of  Athens,  being  thirty 
thousand.  So  the  Athenians,  being  persuaded, 
made  a  decree  to  send  twenty  ships  to  help  tlie 
men  of  Ionia,  and  appointed  one  Melantliius.  a 
man  of  rejiutation  among  tliem.  to  be  capttiin. 
Tliese  sliips  were  the  beginning  of  trouble 
both  to  tlie  Greeks  and  the  barbarians.  .  .  . 
When  tlie  twenty  ships  of  the  Atlieuians  were 
arrived,  and  with  them  five  ships  of  the  Eretri- 
ans,  which  came,  not  for  any  love  of  the  Atheni- 
ans, but  because  the  ]\Iilesians  had  helped  them 
in  tlie  old  time  against  the  men  of  Clialcis,  Aris- 
tagoras  sent  an  army  against  Sardis,  but  he  hini- 
setf  aliode  in  Miletus.  Tliis  array,  crossing 
Jlouut  Tmolus,  tooli  tlie  city  of  Sardis  witliout 
any  liindianee;  but  the  citadel  tliey  took  not, 
for  Arta])hcrnes  held  it  with  a  great  force  of  sol- 
diers. But  tliough  they  took  tlie  city  they  had 
not  the  plunder  of  it,  and  for  this  reason.  The 
liouses  in  Sardis  were  for  the  most  part  built  of 
reeds,  and  such  as  were  built  of  bricks  liad  tlieir 
roofs  of  reeds;  and  wlien  a  certain  soldier  set  fire 
to  one  of  these  houses,  tlie  tire  ran  quickly  from 
liouse  to  hou.se  till  llie  whole  city  was  cousumeil. 
And  while  the  city  was  burning,  such  Lydians 
and  Persians  as  were  in  it,  seeing  the}'  were  cut 
olf  from  escape  (for  the  fire  was  in  all  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city),  gatliered  together  in  haste  to 
tlie  market-place.  Through  this  market-place 
Hows  tlie  river  Pactolus.  wliicli  comes  down 
from  Mount  Tmolus,  having  gold  in  its  sands, 
and  when  it  has  passed  out  of  the  city  it  fiows 
into  the  Hernius,  wliich  flows  into  tlie  sea.  Here 
tlien  tlie  Lydians  and  Persians  were  gathered  to- 
gether, being  constrained  to  defend  tliemselves. 
And  wlieu  tlie  men  of  Ionia  saw  their  enemies 
how  many  tliey  were,  and  that  tliese  were  pre- 
paring to  give  battle,  tliey  were  stricken  witli 
fear,  and  fled  out  of  tlie  city  to  ^Alount,  Tmolus, 
and  thence,  when  it  was  niglit,  they  went  bade 
to  the  sea.  In  tliis  manner  was  burnt  the  cit_v  of 
Sardis,  and  in  it  the  great  temple  of  tlie  goddess 
CylH^le,  the  burning  of  wliicli  temple  was  the 
cause,  as  .said  the  Persians,  for  wliicli  afterwarils 
tlicy  burnt  the  temples  in  Greece.  Not  long 
after  came  a  host  of  Persians  from  beyond  the 
river  Ilalys:  and  when  they  found  that  the  men 
of  Ionia  liad  departed  from  Sardis,  tluy  fuUowed 
hard  upon  tlieir  track,  and  came  up  with  thcni 
at  Ephesus.  And  when  tlie  battle  was  joined, 
the  men  of  Ionia  lied  before  them.  Many  indeed 
were  slain,  and  such  as  escaped  were  scattered, 
every  man  to  his  own  city.  After  this  the  ships 
of  the  Athenians  departed,  and  would  not  help 
the  men  of  Ionia  any  more,  though  Arislagoras 
liesought  them  to  stay.  Nevertheless  tlu;  lonians 
ceased  not  from  making  jireparalions  of  war 
against  the  King,  making  to  themselves  allies, 
some  by  force  and  some  by  persuasion,  as  the 
cities  of  the  Ilellesponl  and  many  of  the  Carians 
and  the  island  of  Cyprus.  For  all  Cyprus,  save 
Amathus  oidy,  revolted  from  the  King  under 
Onesilus,  brother  of  King  Gorgus.  When  ICiiig 
Darius  heard  that  Sardis  liad  1,'eeii  takiMi  and 
burned  with  fire  by  the  lonians  and  the  Atheni- 
ans, with  Aristagoras  for  leader,  at  the  first  lie 


took  no  heed  of  the  lonians,  as  knowing  that 
they  would  surely  sulfer  for  their  deed,  but  he 
asked,  '  Who  are  these  Athenians  V'  And  when 
they  told  him  lie  took  a  bow  and  shot  an  arrow 
into  the  air,  saying,  '  O  Zeus,  grant  that  I  may 
avenge  myself  on  these  Athenians. '  And  he  com- 
manded his  servant  that  every  day.  when  his 
dinner  was  served,  lie  should  say  three  times, 
'  ^Master,  remember  the  Athenians.'  .  .  .  Jlean- 
while  the  Persians  took  not  a  few  cities  of  the 
lonians  and  ^Eolians.  But  while  they  were  busy 
about  these,  the  Carians  revolted  from  the  King; 
whereupon  the  captains  of  the  Persians  led  their 
army  into  Caria,  antl  the  men  of  Caria  came  out 
to  meet  them ;  and  they  met  them  at  a  certain 
place  which  is  called  the  White  Pillars,  near  to 
the  river  Jlieander.  Then  there  were  many  coun- 
sels among  the  Carians,  whereof  the  best  was 
this,  that  they  should  cross  the  river  and  so  con- 
tend with  the  Persians,  having  the  river  behind 
them,  that  so  there  being  no  escape  for  them  if 
they  fled,  they  might  surpass  themselves  in 
courage.  But  this  counsel  did  not  prevail. 
Nevertheless,  when  the  Persians  had  crossed  the 
Jlicander,  the  Carians  fought  against  them,  and 
the  battle  was  exceeding  long  and  fierce.  But  at 
the  last  the  C;irians  were  vanquisheil.  lieing  over- 
borne by  numbers,  so  that  tliere  fell  of  them  ten 
thousand.  And  when  the}'  that  escaped — for 
many  bad  fled  to  Labranda,  where  there  is  a  great 
temple  of  Zeus  and  a  grove  of  plane  trees — were 
doubting  whether  they  should  _vield  themselves 
to  the  King  or  depart  altogether  from  Asia,  there 
came  to  their  lielp  the  men  of  Jliletus  with  their 
allies.  Thereupon  the  Carians,  putting  away 
their  doulits  altogether,  fought  with  the  Persians 
a  second  time,  and  were  vanquished  yet  more 
grievously  than  before.  But  on  this  ilay  the 
men  of  Jliletussullcred  the  chief  damage.  And 
the  Carians  fought  with  the  Persians  yet  again  a 
third  time;  for,  hearing  that  these  were  about  to 
attack  their  cities  one  by  one,  they  laid  an  am- 
bush for  them  on  the  road  to  Pedasus.  And 
the  Persians,  marching  by  night,  fell  into  the 
ambush,  and  were  utterly  destroyed,  they  and 
tlieir  captains.  After  these  things.  Aristagoras, 
seeing  the  power  of  the  Persians,  and  having  no 
more  any  hope  to  prevail  over  them  —  and  in- 
deed, for  all  that  he  had  brought  about  so  much 
trouble,  he  was  of  a  poor  spirit  —  called  to- 
gether his  friends  and  said  to  them,  '  AVe  must 
needs  have  some  place  of  refuge,  if  we  be  driven 
out  of  iMiletus.  Shall  we  therefore  go  to  Sar- 
dinia, or  to  Myrcinus  on  the  river  Strymon, 
wliicli  King  Darius  gave  to  llistiaais '.' '  To  this 
lleeateus,  the  writer  id'  chronicles,  made  answer, 
'  Let  Aristagoras  build  a  fort  in  Leros  (this  Leros 
is  an  island  thirty  miles  distant  from  Miletus)  and 
dwell  there  nuietly.  if  he  be  driven  from  Jliletus. 
AikI  hereafter  hecau  come  from  Lerosand  set  him- 
self up  again  in  Miletus.'  But  Aristagoras  went 
to  Myrcinus,  and  nnl  long  afterwards  was  slain 
while  he  besieged  a  certain  city  of  the  Thracijins. " 
— Ilerodotu.s,  Tlie  Story  of  the  PifKinn  Wav  (nr- 
si'/ii  (if  A.  ./,  Chiirck,  cIi.  2). — See.  also.  Pmisi.v: 
B.  C. '521-1!/;!;  and  Athkns:  B.  C.  .■)01-1!II), 

B.  C.  496. — War  of  Sparta  with  Argos. — 
Overwhelming  reverse  of  the  Argives.  See 
Aiicais:   IS.  C.    19(1-421. 

B.  C.  492-49J. — Wrath  of  the  Persian  king 
against  Athens.  —  Failure  of  his  first  expedi- 
tion of  invasion. — Submission  of  'Medizing' 
Greek  states. — Coercion  of  JE^ma.. — Enforced 
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union  of  Hellas. — Headship  of  Sparta  recog- 
nized.—  Tlic  assistiuicc  given  by  Athens  lo  llio 
Ionian  revolt  stirreil  tlie  wratli  of  the  I'ersian 
monarch  ver^' deeply,  and  when  he  had  pntdown 
the  relii'llion  lie  prep.-ired  to  chastise  the  auda- 
ciinis  and  insolent  Greeks.  "A  great  lii'ct  started 
from  the  llellespoMt,  with  orders  to  sail  round 
the  peninsula  of  Ml.  Athos  to  the  Gulf  of  Thernia, 
while  ^Mardonius  advanced  by  land.  His  march 
was  so  harassed  by  the  Thracians  tliat  when  ho 
had  ert'ectfd  the  conijuest  of  Macedonia  his  force 
was  too  weak  for  any  further  attempt.  The 
licet  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  off  ,Mt.  Athos,  on 
whose  rocks  3110  ships  were<lashed  to  |)ieces,  and 
30,000  men  perished.  ^lardonius  returned  iu  dis- 
grace lo  Asia  with  tlie  remnant  of  his  fleet  and 
army.  This  failure  only  added  fury  to  the  reso- 
lutiou  of  Darius.  While  preparing  all  the  re- 
sources of  his  empire  for  a  second  expedition,  he 
sent  round  heralds  to  the  chief  cities  of  Greece, 
to  demand  the  tribute  of  earth  and  water  as  signs 
of  his  being  their  rightful  lord.  Most  of  them 
submitted  :  Athens  and  Sparta  alone  ventured  on 
detiance.  Both  treated  tlie  demand  as  an  out- 
rage wliich  annulled  the  sanctity  of  the  herald's 
person.  At  Athens  the  envoy  was  plunged  into 
the  loathsome  Baratlirum,  a  pit  into  which  the 
most  odious  public  criminals  were  cast.  At  Sparta 
the  herald  was  hurled  into  a  well,  and  hidden  to 
seek  his  earth  and  water  tliere.  The  submission 
of  -Egina,  the  chief  maritime  state  of  Greece, 
and  the  great  enemy  of  Athens,  entailed  the  most 
important  results.  The  act  was  denounced  by 
Athens  as  treason  against  Greece,  and  the  design 
was  imputed  to  jEgina  of  calling  in  the  Persians 
to  secure  vengeance  on  her  rival.  The  Athenians 
made  a  formal  complaint  to  Sparta  against  the 
'  Medism  '  of  the  ^Egiuetans;  a  charge  which  is 
henceforth  often  repeated  both  against  individ- 
uals and  states.  The  Spartans  had  recently  con- 
cluded a  successful  war  witli  Argos,  the  only 
power  that  could  dispute  her  supremacy  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and  now  this  appeal  from  Athens,  the 
second  city  of  Greece,  at  once  recognized  and 
established  Sjjarta  as  the  leading  Hellenic  state. 
In  tliat  character,  her  king  Cleoineues  imdertook 
to  punish  the  Jledizing  party  in  ^gina  '  for  the 
common  good  of  Greece ' ;  l)ut  he  was  met  Ijy 
proofs  of  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  Demaratus 
in  their  favour.  .  .  .  Cleomenes  obtained  his 
deposition  on  a  charge  of  illegitimacy,  and  a  pub- 
lic insult  from  his  successor  Leotychides  drove 
Demaratus  from  Sparta.  Hotly  pursued  as  a 
'  Medist,'  he  efEecte<l  his  escape  to  Darius,  whose 
designs  against  Athens  and  Sparta  were  now 
stimulated  by  the  councils  of  their  exiled  sover- 
eigns, llippias  and  Demaratus.  Meanwhile, 
Cleomenes  and  his  new  colleague  returned  to 
^Egina,  whieli  no  longer  resisted,  and  having 
seized  ten  of  her  leading  citizens,  placed  them  as 
hostages  in  the  Ikands  of  the  Athenians,  ^gina 
was  thus  effectually  <lisabled  from  throwing  tlie 
weiglit  of  her  fleet  into  the  scale  of  Persia; 
Atliens  and  Sparta,  suspeniling  their  politic;il 
jerdousies,  were  tmited  wlien  tlieir  disunion 
would  have  been  fatal;  their  conjunction  drew 
after  them  most  of  tlie  lesser  states;  and  so  the 
Greeks  stooil  forth  tor  the  first  time  as  a  nation 
prepared  to  act  in  unison,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sparta  (1$.  C.  491).  That  city  retained  her  proud 
position  till  it  was  forfeited  by  the  misconduct  of 
her  statesmen.  "^P.  Smitli,  Hist,  of  the  Wurltl : 
Ancient,  ch.  13  (c.  1). 


Also  in  :  G.  W.  Cox,  The  Oreek/t  and  the  Prr- 
siims,  ch.  6. — G.  Grote,  Ilisl.  of  Greene,  cli.  30 
(o.  4.)— See,  also,  Athens;  15.  C.'  .101-490. 

B.  C.  490.— The  Persian  Wars  :  Marathon. 
— The  second  iUid  greater  expedition  hiuiirheil  by 
Darius  against  the  (ireeks  sailed  from  the  Cilician 
coast  in  tlie  summer  of  the  year  490  15.  C.  It 
was  under  the  command  of  two  generals, —  :i 
iMede,  named  Datis,  and  the  king's  nepliew,  Ar- 
tap hemes.  It  made  the  passage  safely,  destroy- 
ing Naxos  on  the  waj-,  but  sparing  the  sacr<:d 
island  and  lem[)le  of  Delo.s.  Its  landing  was  on 
the  shores  of  Eulxea,  where  the  city  of  Eretria 
was  easily  taken,  its  inliiiliitants  dragged  into 
slavery,  and  the  tirst  iict  of  Persian  venireanee 
accomplished.  The  expedition  tlieii  sailed  to  tlie 
coast  of  Attica  and  came  to  land  on  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  which  spreads  along  the  bay  of  that 
name.  "Marathon,  situated  near  to  a  bay  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  in  a  direction  E.  N.  E. 
from  Athens,  is  divided  by  the  high  ridge  of 
Mount  Pentelikus  from  the  city,  with  which  it 
communicatcil  by  two  roads,  one  to  the  north, 
another  to  the  south  of  that  mountain.  Of  these 
two  roads,  the  mn'thern,  at  once  the  shortest  and 
the  most  dillicult,  is  23  miles  in  length.  .  .  . 
[The  plain]  'is  in  length  about  six  miles,  in 
breadth  never  less  than  about  one  mile  and  a  half. 
Two  marshes  bound  the  extremities  of  the  plain; 
the  southern  is  not  very  large  and  is  almost  dry 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  great  heats;  but  the 
northern,  which  generally  covers  considerably 
more  than  a  sijuare  mile,  offers  several  parts 
which  are  at  all  seasons  impassable.  Both,  how- 
ever, leave  a  broad,  firm  sandy  beach  between 
them  and  the  sea.  The  uninterrupted  flatness  of 
the  plain  is  hardly  relieved  by  a  single  tree;  and 
an  amphitheatre  of  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moun- 
tains separates  it  from  the  rest  of  Attica." — G. 
Grote,  Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  36  (0.  4).— The 
Athenians  waited  for  no  nearer  approach  of  the 
enemy  to  their  city,  but  met  them  at  their  land- 
ing-place. They  were  few  in  number — only 
10,000,  with  1,000  more  fnmi  the  grateful  city  of 
Plattea,  wdiich  Athens  had  protected  against 
Thebes.  They  had  sent  to  Sparta  for  aid,  but  a 
superstition  delayed  the  march  of  the  Spartatis 
and  they  came  the  day  after  the  battle.  Of  all 
the  nearer  Greeks  none  came  to  the  help  of 
Athens  in  that  hour  of  extreme  need;  and  so 
much  the  greater  to  her  was  the  glory  of  Jlara- 
thon.  The  ten  thousand  Athenian  hoplites  and 
the  one  thousand  brave  Plataians  confronted  the 
great  host  of  Persia,  of  the  numbers  in  which 
there  is  no  account.  Ten  generals  had  the  right 
of  command  on  successive  daj'S,  hut  jMiltiadcs 
was  known  to  be  the  superior  captain  and  his 
colleagues  gave  place  to  him.  "  On  the  morning 
of  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month  of  Metagit- 
nion  (September  12tli),  when  the  supreme  com- 
mand acc(jrding  to  the  original  order  of  succes- 
sion fell  to  Miltiades,  he  ordered  the  army  to 
dniw  itself  u[)  according  to  the  ten  tribes.  .  .  . 
The  troops  had  advanced  with  perfect  steadiness 
across  the  trenches  and  palisadings  of  their  camp, 
as  they  had  doubtless  already  done  on  previous 
days.  But  as  soon  as  they  had  approached  the 
enemy  within  a  di.stance  of  .5,000  feet  tliey 
changed  their  march  to  a  double-quick  pace, 
which  gradually  rose  to  the  rapidity  of  a  char.ge, 
while  at  tlie  same  time  they  rai.sed  the  war-cry 
with  a  loud  voice.  When  the  Persians  saw  tlie.se 
men    rushing    down    from    the    heights,    they 
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thought  thc3'  beheld  madmen:  they  q\iickly 
])laced  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  but  before 
they  had  time  for  an  orderly  discharge  of  arrows 
the  Athenians  were  upon  them,  ready  in  their 
excitement  to  begin  a  closer  contest,  man  against 
man  in  hand-to-hand  tight,  which  is  decided  by 
Ijersonal  courage  and  gymnastic  agility,  by  the 
momentum  of  heavy-armed  warriors,  and  by  the 
use  of  lance  and  sword.  Thus  the  well-managed 
and  bold  attack  of  the  Athenians  had  succeeded 
in  bringing  into  play  the  whole  capability  of  vic- 
tory which  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  Yet  the 
result  was  not  generally  successful.  The  enemy's 
centre  stood  tirm.  .  .  .  But  meanwhile  both 
wings  had  thrown  themselves  upon  the  enemy; 
and  after  they  liad  effected  a  victorious  advance, 
the  one  on  the  way  to  Rhamnus,  the  other  towards 
the  coast,  Jliltiades  .  .  .  issued  orders  at  the 
right  moment  for  the  wings  to  return  from  the 
pursuit,  and  to  make  a  combined  attack  upon  the 
Persian  centre  in  its  rear.  Hereupon  the  rout 
speedily  became  general,  and  in  their  flight  the 
troubles  of  the  Persians  increased;  .  .  .  they 
were  driven  into  the  morasses  and  there  slain  in 
numbers." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  3,  ch. 
1  (('.  2). — The  Athenian  dead,  when  gathered 
for  the  solemn  obsequies,  numliered  193  ;  the  loss 
of  the  Persians  was  estimated  by  Herodotus  at 
6,400.— Herodotus,  Hist.,  bk.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  S.  Creasv,  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles. 
<•/(.  1.— C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  14  (».  2). 
— G.  W.  Cox,  The  Greeks  and  Persians,  ch.  6. — 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lj'tton,  Athens:  Its  Rise  and  Fall, 
bk.  2,  ch.  6. 

B.  C.  489-480. — The  .iEginetan  War. — Naval 
power  of  Athens  created  by  Themistocles. 
See  Athens:  B.  C.  4sy-480. 

B.  C.  481-479. — Congress  at  Corinth. — Hel- 
lenic union  against  Persia. — Headship  of 
Sparta. — "When  it  was  known  in  Greece  that 
Xerxes  was  on  his  march  into  Europe,  it  became 
necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  At  the  instigation  of  tlie  Athenians, 
the  Spartans,  as  the  acknowledged  leaders  of 
Hellas  and  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confeder- 
acy, called  on  those  cities  which  had  resolved 
to  uphold  the  independence  of  their  country  to 
send  plenipotentiaries  to  a  congress  at  the  Isth- 
mus of  Corinth.  When  the  envoys  asseuibled,  a 
kind  of  Hellenic  alliance  was  formed  imder  the 
presidency  of  Sparta,  and  its  unity  was  confirmed 
by  an  oath,  binding  the  members  to  visit  with 
severe  penalties  tliose  Greeks  who,  without  com- 
pulsion, had  given  earth  and  water  to  the  envoys 
of  Xerxes.  This  alliance  was  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  Hellenic  union  ever  seen  in  Greece; 
but  though  it  comprised  most  of  the  iidial)itanls 
of  the  Pelo])onnesus,  except  Argos  and  Acliiea, 
the  Megarians,  Atlieniaus,  and  two  cities  of 
Bu!Otia,  Thespiie  and  Plata:a,  were  the  only 
patriots  north  of  the  Isthmus.  Others,  who 
would  willingly  have  been  on  that  side,  such  as 
the  common  jieopleof  Thessaly,  the  Phociansand 
Locrians,  were  comjielled  by  tiie  force  of  circuin- 
stances  to  'medize.'  From  the  time  at  which  it 
met  in  the  autumn  or  sununer  of  4W1  to  llii^ 
autumn  of  480  B.  C,  the  congress  at  the  Isthnuis 
dirt'cted  the  military  alfairs  of  Greece.  It  lixcd 
the  plan  of  operations.  Spies  were  sent  to  Sar- 
di.s  to  a.scertain  the  extent  of  the  forces  of  Xerxes ; 
envoys  visited  Argos,  Crete,  Coicyr.a,  and  Syra- 
cuse, in  the  hope,  which  proved  vain,  of  obtain- 
ing assistance  in  the  impeiuling   struggle.     As 


soon  as  Xerxes  was  known  to  be  in  Europe,  an 
army  f)f  10,000  men  was  sent  to  hold  the  pass  of 
Tempe,  but  afterwards,  on  the  advice  of  Alexan- 
der of  Jlacedon,  this  barrier  was  abandoned  ;  and 
it  was  finally  resolved  to  await  the  approaching 
forces  at  Thermopyhe  and  Artemisium.  The 
supreme  authority,  both  by  land  and  sea.  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Spartans;  they  were  the 
natural  leaders  of  any  army  which  the  Greeks 
could  put  into  the  field,  and  the  allies  refused  to 
follow  unless  the  ships  also  were  under  their 
charge.  .  .  .  AVhen  hostilities  were  suspended, 
the  congress  re-appears,  and  tlie  Greeks  once 
more  meet  at  the  Isthmus  to  apportion  the  spoil  and 
adj  udge  the  prizes  of  valour.  In  the  next  year  we 
hear  of  no  common  plan  of  operations,  the  13eet 
and  army  seeming  to  act  independently  of  each 
other;  yet  we  observe  that  the  chiefs  of  the 
medizing  Thebans  were  taken  to  the  Isthmus 
(Corinth)  to  be  tried,  after  the  battle  of  Platisa. 
It  appears  then  that,  under  the  stress  of  the  great 
Persian  invasion,  the  Greeks  were  brought  into 
an  alliance  or  confederation;  and  for  the  two 
years  from  midsummer  481  to  midsummer  479  a 
congress  continued  to  meet,  with  more  or  less 
interruption,  at  the  Isthmus,  consisting  of  pleni- 
potentiaries from  the  various  cities.  This  con- 
gress directed  the  alfairs  of  the  nation,  so  far  as 
they  were  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Persian 
invasion.  AVhen  the  Barbarians  were  finally  de- 
feated, and  there  was  no  longer  any  alarm  from 
that  source,  the  congress  seems  to  have  discon- 
tinued its  meetings.  But  the  alliance  remained ; 
the  cities  continued  to  act  in  common,  at  any  rate, 
so  far  as  naval  operations  were  concerned,  and 
Sparta  was  still  the  leading  power." — E.  Abbott, 
Pericles  a nd  the  Golden  Ae/e  of  Athens,  ch.  3. 

Also  in;  C.  O.  ^Ililler,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the 
Ihiric  Pace,  r.   1 .  a/ip.  4. 

B.  C.  480. — The  Persian  War:  Thermopy- 
lae.— "Xow  when  tidings  of  the  battle  that 
had  been  fought  at  Jlaratlion  [B.  C.  490]  reached 
the  ears  of  King  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes, 
his  anger  against  the  Athenians,  "saj's  Herodotus, 
"which  had  been  already  roused  by  their  attack 
on  Sardis,  waxed  still  fiercer,  and  he  became 
more  than  ever  eager  to  lead  an  army  against 
Greece.  Instantly  he  sent  olf  messengers  to 
make  proclamation  through  the  several  states 
lh;it  fresh  levies  were  to  be  raised,  and  these  at 
an  increased  rate;  while  ships,  horses,  provisions 
and  transports  were  likewise  to  be  furnished. 
So  the  men  published  his  commands;  and  now- 
all  Asia  was  in  commotion  by  the  space  of  three 
years."  But  before  his  preparations  were  com- 
pleted Darius  died.  His  sim  Xerxes,  who  as- 
cended the  Persian  throne,  was  cold  to  the  (Jreek 
underlidiing  and  rcMjuired  long  |)ersuasion  before 
he  took  it  up.  When  he  did  so,  however,  his 
l)reparations  were  on  a  scale  more  stupendous 
than  those  of  his  father,  and  consumed  nearly 
five  years.  It  was  not  mitil  ten  years  after 
Marathon  that  Xerxes  led  from  Sardis  a  host 
which  Herodotus  computes  at  1,700,000  men,  be- 
sides half  a  million  more  which  manned  the  lleet 
he  had  assembled.  "  Was  there  a  nation  in  all 
Asia,"  cries  the  Greek  historian.  "  which  Xerxes 
(lid  not  bring  with  him  against  Greece  ?  Or  was 
there  a  river,  except  tho.se  of  unusual  size,  which 
sulliced  for  his  troops  to  drink  V"  By  a  bridge  of 
boats  at  Abydos  the  army  crossed  the  HellespoiU. 
and  moved  slowly  through  Thrace,  Macedonia 
anil  Thessaly ;    while   the   fleet,  moving  on  the 
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coast  circuit  of  tlie  snmc  (•(uintrii's.  avoided  tlu^ 
perilous  proiuniitoiT  of  ^Mourit  Atlios  liy  ctilliiiLC 
a  ciiiuil.  'I'hc  (in'ci<s  liad  dcterniiiicil  at,  lirst  to 
malic  their  stand  against  tlie  iiivadei's  in  'I'lies- 
saly,  at  llie  vale  of  Teiiipe;  but  tliey  found  tlic 
post  niitenal)le  and  were  persuaded,  instead,  to 
guard  the  narrower  Pass  of  Therniopyla;.  It 
was  tliere  that  the  Persians,  arriving  at  Trachis, 
near  the  ]\[aliaii  gulf,  found  themselves  faced  by 
a  small  body  of  Greeks.  The  spot  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus:  "As  for  the  entrance  into 
Greece  by  Trachis,  it  is,  at  its  narrowest  point, 
about  fifty  feet  wide.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
])laee  where  the  passage  is  most  contracted;  for 
it  is  still  narrower  a  little  above  and  a  little  be- 
low ThermopyliB.  At  Alpeui,  which  is  lower 
down  tlian  that  place,  it  is  only  wide  enough  for 
a  single  carriage;  and  i\\i  above,  at  the  river 
Phu'ni.v,  near  the  town  called  Anthela,  it  is  the 
same.  West  of  Thermopyl.u  rises  a  lofty  and 
precipitous  hill,  impossible  to  clind).  which  runs 
up  into  tlie  chain  of  (Jita;  while  to  the  east  the 
road  is  shut  in  by  the  sea  and  liy  marshes.  In 
this  place  are  the  warm  springs,  which  the 
natives  call  'The  Cauldrons';  and  above  them 
stands  an  altar  sacred  to  Hercules.  A  wall  had 
once  been  carried  across  the  opening;  and  in 
this  there  had  of  old  times  been  a  gateway.  .  .  . 
King  Xer.\es  jiitchcd  liis  camp  in  the  region  of 
.Mails  called  Trachinia,  while  on  their  side  the 
Greeks  oceupic<l  the  straits.  These  straits  the 
Greeks  in  general  call  Thermopyla;  (the  Hot 
Gates);  but  the  natives  and  those  who  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood  call  them  Pyht  (the  Gates). 
.  .  .  Tlie  Greeks  who  at  this  spot  awaited  the 
coming  of  Xcr.ves  were  the  following:  —  From 
Sparta,  300  men-at-arms;  from  Arcadia,  1,000 
Tegeans  and  Mantine.ans,  500  of  each  people ; 
120  Orchomcnians,  from  the  Arcadian  Orcho- 
menus;  and  1,000  from  other  cities;  fi'ora  C'or- 
inth,  400  men;  from  Plilius,  200;  and  from 
Mycena;  80.  Such  was  the  number  from  the 
Pelojionnese.  There  were  also  present,  from 
Bceotia,  700  Thespians  and  400  Thebans.  Be- 
sides these  troops,  the  Locrians  of  Opus  and  the 
Phocians  had  obeyed  the  call  of  their  country- 
men, and  .sent,  the  former  all  the  force  thev  hail, 
the  latter  1,000  men.  .  .  .  The  various  nations 
had  each  captains  of  their  own  under  whom  they 
served ;  but  theone  to  whom  all  especially  looked 
up,  and  who  liad  the  command  of  the  entire 
force,  was  the  Lacedaemonian,  Leonidas.  .  .  . 
The  force  with  Leonidas  was  sent  forward  by  the 
Spartans  in  advance  of  their  main  bod_y,  that  the 
sight  of  them  might  encourage  the  allies  to  fight, 
and  hinder  them  from  going  over  to  the  ^ledes, 
as  it  was  likely  they  might  have  done  had  they 
seen  Sjiarta  backward.  They  intended  ]iresently, 
when  they  had  celebrated  the  Carneian  festival, 
which  w'as  what  now  kept  them  at  home,  to 
leave  a  garrison  in  Sparta,  and  hasten  in  full 
force  to  join  the  ami)'.  The  rest  of  the  allies 
also  intended  to  act  similarly;  for  it  happened 
that  the  ( )lympic  festival  fell  e.vactly  at  this  same 
period.  None  of  them  looked  to  see  the  contest 
at  Thcrmopyhe  decided  .so  speedily."  For  two 
days  Leoniilas  and  his  little  army  held  the  pass 
against  the  Persians.  Then,  there  was  found  a 
traitor,  a  man  of  JIalis,  who  betrayed  to  Xer.xes 
the  secret  of  a  pathway  across  the  mountains,  by 
which  he  might  steal  into  the  rear  of  the  post  held 
by  the  Greeks.  A  thousand  Phocians  had  been 
stationed  on  the  mountain  to  guard  this  path ;  but 


they  took  fright  when  the  Persians  came  upon 
them  in  the  early  dawn,  and  fled  without  a  blow. 
When  Leonidas  learned  that  the  way  across  the 
mountain  was  ojien  to  the  enemy  he  knew  that 
his  defense  was  hopeless,  and  lie  ordered  his 
allies  to  retreat  wdiile  there  was  yet  time.  But 
he  and  his  Spartans  remained,  thinking  it  "un- 
.seemlj' "  to  (juit  the  post  they  had  been  specially 
sent  to  guard.  The  Thespians  remained  with 
them,  and  the  Thebans  —  known  partisans  at 
heart  of  the  Persians —  were  forced  to  stay.  Tln^ 
latter  deserted  when  the  enemy  ajiproached;  the 
Spartans  and  the  Thespians  fought  and  perished 
to  the  last  man. — Herodotus,  llutory  {trans,  by 
HnirliiiKiiii),  hk.  7. 

Also  in  ;  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  3,  ch. 
1.  — G.  Grote,  Ilut.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  40  {v.  4). 
—See,  also,  Atiii-:ns:  1!.  ('.  4S0-47!). 

B.  C.  480. — The  Persian  Wars  :  Artemis- 
iura. — On  the  ajjproach  of  the  great  invading 
army  and  fleet  of  Xer.xes,  the  Greeks  resolved  to 
meet  the  one  at  the  jiass  of  TliermopyUne  and  the 
other  at  the  northern  entrance  of  flic  Euboean 
channel.  "  The  northern  side  of  Eubtea  afforded 
a  commodious  and  advantageous  station:  it  was 
a  long  beach,  called,  from  a  temple  at  its  eastern 
extremity,  Artemisium,  capable  of  receiving  the 
galleys,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  draw  them 
upon  the  shore,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
o]ien  sea  and  the  coast  of  Magne.si:i,  and  con- 
sequently an  opportunity  of  watching  the  ene- 
my's movements  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
south;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  short  dis- 
tance from  Thermopyl;i2  enabled  the  fleet  to  keeji 
up  a  quick  and  easy  communication  with  the  land 
force." — C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  15  (r.  1). 
— The  Persian  fleet,  after  suffering  heavily  from 
a  destructive  storm  on  the  Magnesian  coast, 
reached  Ajiheti^,  opposite  Artemisium,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pagasieau  gulf.  Notwithstanding 
its  losses,  it  still  vastly  outnumbered  the  arma- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  and  feared  nothing  but  the 
escape  of  the  latter.  But,  in  the  series  of  con- 
flicts which  ensued,  the  Greeks  were  generally 
victorious  and  proved  their  superior  naval  genius. 
They  could  not,  however,  afl'ord  the  heavy  losses 
which  they  sustained,  and,  upon  hearing  of  the 
disaster  at  Tbermopj-la?  and  the  Persian  [josses- 
sion  of  the  all-important  pa.ss,  they  deemed  it 
necessary  to  retreat. — W.  Mitford,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
ch.  8,  sect.  A  (c.  2). 

B.C.  480. — The  Persian 'Wars  :  Salamis. — 
Leonidas  and  his  Spartan  band  having  ]icrished 
vainly  at  Thermopylae,  in  their  licroic  attempt 
to  hold  the  pass  against  the  host  of  Xerxes,  and 
the  Greek  ships  at  Artemisium  having  vainly 
beaten  their  overwhelming  enemies,  the  whole  of 
Greece  north  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  lay  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  the  invader.  The  The- 
bans and  other  false-hearted  Greeks  joined  his 
ranks,  and  saved  their  own  cities  by  heljiing  to 
destroy  their  neighbors.  The  Plata?ans.  the  Thes- 
pians and  the  Athenians  abandoned  their  homes 
in  haste,  conducted  their  families,  and  such  prop- 
erty as  they  might  snatch  away,  to  the  nearer 
islands  and  to  places  of  refuge  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus  rallied  in  force  to 
the  isthmus  and  began  there  the  building  of  a 
defensive  wall.  Their  fleet,  retiring  from  Arte- 
misium, was  drawn  together,  with  some  re-eu- 
forceinents.  behind  the  island  of  Salamis,  which 
stretches  across  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Eleu- 
sis,  off  the  inner  coast  of  Attica,  near  Athens. 
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IVIcantime  tlie  Persians  liad  advanced  through 
Attica,  entered  the  deserted  city  of  Alliens,  taken 
the  Acropolis,  which  a  small  body  of  desperate 
patriots  resolved  to  hold,  had  slain  its  defenders 
and  burned  its  temples.  Their  Heet  had  also 
been  assembled  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  which 
was  the  more  easterly  of  the  three  harbors  of 
Athens.  At  Salamis  the  Greeks  were  in  dispute. 
The  Corinthians  and  the  Peloponnesians  were 
bent  upon  falling  back  with  the  fleet  to  the  isth- 
mus; the  Athenians,  the  Eginetans  and  the 
Megarians  looked  upon  all  as  lost  if  the  present 
combination  of  the  whole  naval  power  of  Hellas 
in  the  narrow  strait  of  Salamis  was  permitted  to 
be  broken  up.  At  length  Themistocles,  the 
Athenian  leader,  a  man  of  fertile  brain  and  over- 
bearing resolution,  determined  the  question  liy 
sending  a  secret  message  to  Xer.xes  that  the 
Greek  ships  had  prepared  to  escape  from  him. 
This  brought  down  t!ie  Persian  fleet  upon  them 
at  once  and  left  them  no  chance  for  retreat.  Of 
the  memorable  fight  which  ensued  (Sept.  20  B.  C. 
480)  the  following  is  a  part  of  tlie  description 
given  by  Herodotus:  "Against  the  Athenians, 
who  held  the  western  extremity  of  the  line 
towards  Eleusis,  were  placed  the  Phoenicians; 
against  the  Laceditmoniaus,  whose  station  was 
eastward  towards  the  Piraeus,  the  lonians.  Of 
these  last,  a  few  only  followed  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  to  tight  backwardly;  the  greater 
number  did  far  otherwise.  .  .  .  Far  the  greater 
number  of  the  Persian  ships  engaged  in  this  bat- 
tle were  disabled,  either  by  the  Athenians  or  by 
the  Eginetans.  For  as  the  Greeks  fought  in 
order  and  kept  their  line,  while  the  barbarians 
were  in  confusion  and  liad  no  plan  in  an3'thing 
that  they  did,  the  issue  of  the  battle  could  scarce 
be  other  than  it  was.  Yet  the  Persians  fought 
far  more  bravely  here  than  at  Euba>a,  and  indeed 
surpassed  themselves;  each  did  his  utmost 
through  fear  of  Xerxes,  for  each  thought  that 
the  king's  eye  was  upon  himself.  .  .  .  During 
the  whole  time  of  the  battle  Xerxes  sate  at  the 
base  of  the  hill  called  jEgaleos,  over  against 
Salamis;  and  whenever  he  saw  any  of  his  own 
captains  perform  any  worthy  exploit  he  inquired 
concerning  him;  and  the  man's  name  was  taken 
down  by  his  scribes,  together  with  the  names  of 
liis  father  and  his  cit_y.  .  .  .  AVhen  the  rout  of 
the  barbarians  began,  and  they  sought  to  make 
their  escape  to  Phalerum,  the  Eginetans,  await- 
ing them  in  the  channel,  performed  exploits 
worthy  to  be  recorded.  Through  the  whole  of 
the  confused  struggle  the  Athenians  employed 
themselves  in  destroying  such  sliips  as  either 
made  resistance  or  fled  to  sliore;  while  the  Egine- 
tans dealt  with  those  which  endeavoured  to  escape 
down  tlie  straits;  so  that  the  Persian  vessels  were 
no  soon(.'r  clear  of  the  Athenians  than  straight- 
way they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eginetan 
S(piadron.  .  .  .  Such  of  the  barbarian  vessels  as 
escaped  from  tlie  battle  fled  to  Phalerum,  and 
there  sheltered  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  tlie  land  army.  .  .  .  Xerxes,  wlieii  he  saw 
tlie  extent  of  his  loss,  began  to  be  afraid  lest  the 
Greeks  might  be  counselled  by  tlie  lonians,  or 
without  their  advice  might  determine,  to  sail 
straight  to  the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the 
bridges  there;  in  wliicli  case  he  would  be  blocked 
up  in  Europe  and  run  great  risk  of  perishing. 
He  therel'ore  made  up  his  mind  to  fly." — Herod- 
otus, I/inton/  (cd.  and  tr.  by  Hairlinmii),  bk.  8, 
HCt.  85-97  (o.  4). 


Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  eh. 
1  (b  2).— G.  Grote,  Uist.  i,f  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  4(c. 
4).— W.  W.  Goodwin,  the  Battle  of  Sdlamis 
(P/iperx  'f  tlie  Am.  .Se/iml  iit  Atliens.  r.  1). 

B.  C.  479. — The  Persian  Wars  :  Plataea. — 
"When  Xerxes,  after  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  at 
Salamis,  fled  back  to  Asia  with  part  of  his  dis- 
ordered host,  he  left  his  lieutenant,  ^lardonius, 
with  a  still  formidable  army,  to  repair  the  disas- 
ter and  accomplisli.  if  possible,  the  conquest  of 
the  Greeks,  ilardonius  retired  to  Thessaly  for 
the  winter,  but  returned  to  Attica  in  the  spring 
and  drove  the  Athenians  once  more  from  their 
shattered  city,  which  they  were  endeavoring  to 
repair.  He  made  overtures  to  them  which  they 
rejected  with  scorn,  and  thereupon  he  destroyed 
everj'thing  in  city  and  countrj'  which  could  be 
destroyed,  reducing  Athens  to  ruins  and  Attica 
to  a  desert.  The  Spartans  and  other  Pelopon- 
nesians who  had  promised  support  to  the  Atheni- 
ans were  slow  in  coming,  but  they  came  in  strong 
force  at  last.  5Iardonius  fell  back  into  Bceotia, 
where  he  took  up  a  favorable  position  in  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Asopus,  near  Plata?a. 
This  was  in  September,  B.  C.  479.  According 
to  Herodotus,  he  had  300,000  "barbarian"  troops 
and  50.000  Greek  allies.  The  opposing  Greeks, 
who  followed  him  to  the  Asopus,  were  110,000 in 
number.  The  two  armies  watched  one  another 
for  more  than  ten  days,  unwilling  to  offer  battle 
because  the  omens  were  on  both  sides  discourag- 
ing. At  length  the  Greeks  undertook  a  change 
of  position  and  ilardonius,  mistaking  this  for  a 
movement  of  retreat,  led  his  Persians  on  a  run  to 
attack  them.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake.  The  Spar- 
tans, who  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Persian  as.sault, 
soon  convinced  the  deluded  ^lardonius  that  they 
were  not  in  flight,  wliile  the  Athenians  dealt 
roughly  with  his  Theban  allies.  "The  barbari- 
ans," says  Herodotus,  "  many  times  seized  hold 
of  the  Greek  spears  and  brake  them ;  for  in  bold- 
ness and  warlike  spirit  the  Persians  were  not  a 
whit  inferior  to  the  Greeks;  but  they  were  with- 
out bucklers,  untrained,  and  far  below  the  enemy 
in  respect  of  skill  in  arms.  Sometimes  singly, 
sometimes  in  bodies  of  ten,  now  fewer  and  now 
more  in  number,  they  dashed  forward  upon  the 
Spartan  ranks,  and  so  perLshed.  .  .  .  After  Mar- 
donius  fell,  and  the  troops  with  him,  which  were 
the  main  strength  of  the  army,  perished,  the  re- 
mainder yielded  to  the  Laceda;moniaus  and  took 
to  flight.  Their  light  clothing  and  want  of 
bucklers  were  of  the  greatest  hurt  to  them:  for 
they  had  to  contend  against  men  heavily  armed, 
while  they  tliem.selves  were  witlmut  any  such 
defence."  Artabazus,  who  was  second  in  com- 
mand of  the  Persians,  and  who  had  40.000  im- 
mediately under  him,  did  not  strike  a  blow  in  the 
battle,  but  quitted  the  fleld  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  turn  events  had  taken,  and  led  his  men  in  a 
retreat  whicli  had  no  pau.se  until  they  reached 
and  crossed  the  Helles|)ont.  Of  tlie  remainder 
of  tlie  300.000  of  .Manlonius'  host,  only  3.000, 
according  to  Herodotus,  outlived  the  battle.  It 
was  the  end  of  tla;  Persian  invasions  of  Greece. 
— WnoAolw^,  Ilistorii  (tr.  by  liairlinsoii),  bk.  9. — 
G.  Grote,  J/i«t.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  42  (c.  5).— C. 
Thirlwall,  JUnt.  of  Greece,  eh.  16  (o.  1).— G.  W. 
Cox,  Ilixt.  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  7  (i'.  1).— In  cele- 
liration  of  the  victory  an  altar  to  Zeus  was 
erected  and  consecrated  by  tlu'  united  Greeks 
witli  solemn  ceremonies,  a  quintennial  festival, 
called   the  Feast  of  Liberty,  was  instituted  at 
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I'l;ita;a,  and  tlie  tcrrilory  of  tlic  Platii'iuis  was 
(li'clared  sacrrd  and  inviolalilc,  so  loni;-  as  llicy 
should  iiKUiilaiu  tlR'  apiioinU'd  sacriliocs  and 
funeral  honors  lo  tlicj  dead.  Hut,  tlicsc  agree- 
niLMits  did  not  avail  to  jirotcct  the  Plalicans  when 
the  sid)sequi'nt  Pelopoinicsian  War  broke  out, 
and  they  stood  faithfully  among  IIk;  allies  of 
Athens.  "The  last  act  of  the  assenil)led  army 
was  the  expedition  against  Thebes,  in  order,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  ol)ligation  incumbent  upon  them, 
to  take  revenge  ou  the  most  obstinate  all}'  of  the 
national  enemy.  Eleven  days  afler  Ihe  battle 
Pausanias  appeared  before  the  city  and  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  partydcaders,  responsible 
for  the  policy  of  Tiieljes.  Not  until  the  siege 
had  histed  twenty  daj's  was  the  surrender  oli- 
tained.  .  .  .  Timagenidas  and  the  other  leaders 
of  tlie  Thebans  were  executed  as  traitors  against 
the  nation,  by  order  of  Pausanias,  after  he  had 
dismissed  the  confederate  army." — E.  Curtius, 
—  Hist.  „f  (Imyr.  hk.  ;i,  ch.  1  (('."2). 

B.  C.  479. — The  Persian  Wars:  Mycale. — 
The  same  day,  in  Septemljcr,  B.  C.  479,  on  which 
the  Greeks  at  Plata'a  destroyed  the  army  of 
Mardonius,  witnessed  an  almost  eqiuil  victoiy 
won  by  their  compatriots  of  the  tieet,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  The  Persian  fleet,  to  avoid  a 
battle  with  them,  had  retreated  to  Myeale  on  the 
narrow  strait  between  the  island  of  Samos  and 
the  mainland,  wdiere  a  land-army  of  00,000  men 
was  stationed  at  the  time.  Here  they  drew  their 
ships  on  shore  and  surrounded  them  with  a 
rampart.  The  Greeks,  uniler  Leotj'chides  the  La- 
cedasmonian,  landed  and  attacked  the  wdiole  com- 
bined force.  The  lonians  in  the  Persian  army 
turned  against  their  masters  and  helped  to  de- 
stroy tliem.  The  rout  was  complete  and  only  a 
small  remnant  escaped  to  reach  Sardis,  where 
Xerxes  was  still  lingering. — Herodotus,  History 
(tr.  by  liawUnsnn).  hk,  9. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Oreece,  ch.  16 
(!).  1).— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  jit.  3,  ch.  43  (r.  5). 

B.  C.  479-478. — Athens  assumes  the  protec- 
tion of  Ionia. — Siege  and  capture  of  Sestus. — 
Rebuilding  and  enlargement  of  Athens  and  its 
walls. — Interference  of  Sparta  foiled  by  The- 
mistocles.     See  Atiikxs:  15.  C.  4T'J-47M. 

B.  C.  478-477. — Reduction  of  Byzantium. — 
Mad  conduct  of  Pausanias. — His  recall. — 
Alienation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  from  Sparta. 
— Their  closer  union  with  Athens. — With- 
drawal of  the  Spartans  from  the  war. — Forma- 
tion of  the  Delian  Confederacy. — "  Sestos  had 
fallen;  but  Byzantiim  and  the  Thrakian  l)o- 
riskos,  with  Eion  on  the  Strymon  and  many  other 
places  ou  the  northern  shores  of  the  Egeaii,  were 
still  held  by  Persian  garrisons,  when,  in  the  year 
after  the  battle  of  Plataiai,  Pausanias,  as  com- 
mander of  the  confederate  fleet,  sailed  with  30 
Peloponnesiau  and  30  Athenian  ships  to  Kypros 
(Cyprus)  and  thence,  having  recovered  the  greater 
part  of  the  island,  to  Byzantion.  The  resistance 
here  was  as  obstinate  perhaps  as  at  Sestos ;  but 
the  place  was  at  length  reduced,  and  Sparta 
stood  for  the  moment  at  the  head  of  a  triumjihaut 
confederacy.  It  was  now  in  her  power  to  weld 
the  isolated  units,  which  made  up  the  Hellenic 
world,  into  something  like  an  organised  society, 
and  to  kindle  in  it  something  like  national  life. 
.  .  .  But  she  had  no  statesman  capable,  like 
Themistokles,  of  seizing  ou  a  golden  opportunity, 
while  in  her  own  generals  she  foimd  her  great- 
est enemies."     Pausanias  "  was,  it  would  seem. 


dazzled  by  Persian  wealth  and  enamoured  of 
Persian  pleasures.  He  had  roused  the  indiL'^na- 
tion  (if  liis  own  |ieople  by  having  his  name  in- 
scribed, as  leader  of  all  the  Greek  forces,  on  the 
tripod  whi(!h  was  to  commcMnorate  the  victory  of 
Plataiai:  and  now  his  arrogance  and  tyranny 
were  to  excite  at  Byzantion  a  discontent  and  im- 
patience di^stined  to  be  followed  by  more  seri<nis 
consequences  to  his  country  as  well  as  to  him- 
self. Ou  the  fall  of  Byzantion  he  .sent  to  the 
Persian  king  the  i)risoners  taken  in  the  city,  and 
spread  the  re|iort  tliat  they  had  escajjcd.  J  le  for- 
warded at,  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  ...  a  letter 
in  which  he  informed  Xerxes  that  he  wisheil  to 
marry  his  daughter  and  to  mak(^  him  lord  of  all 
Hellas."  Xerxes  opened  negotiations  with  him, 
and  "the  head  of  this  miserable  man  was  now 
fairly  turned.  Clad  in  Persian  garb,  he  aped  the 
privacy  of  Asiatic  despots;  and  when  he  came 
forth  i'rom  his  palace  it  was  to  make  a  royal 
progress  through  Thrace,  surroundetl  by  JMediau 
and  Egyptian  life  guards,  and  to  show  his  iu- 
solence  to  men  who  were  at  least  his  equals. 
The  reports  of  this  significant  change  in  the  be- 
haviour of  Pausanias  led  to  his  recall.  He  was 
put  on  his  trial ;  but  his  accusers  failed  to  estab- 
lish the  personal  charges  brought  against  him, 
while  his  iledism  also  was  dismissed  as  not  fully 
proved.  The  suspicion,  however,  was  so  strong 
tliat  he  was  deprived  of  his  command.  .  .  .  All 
these  events  were  tending  to  alienate  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  and  the  islanders  of  the  Egean  from  a 
state  which  showed  itself  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing its  authority  over  its  own  servants."  Even 
before  the  recall  of  Pausanius,  "the  Asiatic 
Greeks  intreated  Aristeides  the  Athenian  com- 
mander to  admit  tliem  into  direct  relations  with 
Athens;  and  the  same  cliange  of  feeliug  had 
passed  over  all  the  nou-medi.sing  Greek  states 
with  the  exception  of  the  Peloponnesiau  allies  of 
Sparta.  In  short,  it  had  become  clear  that  all 
Hellas  was  divided  into  two  great  sections,  the 
one  gravitating  as  naturally  to  Sparta,  the  great 
land  power,  as  the  other  gravitated  to  Athens 
with  her  maritime  preponderance.  When  there- 
fore a  Spartan  cunnnissiun  headed  by  Dorkis  ar- 
rived with  a  small  force  to  take  the  place  of 
Pausanias,  they  were  met  by  passive  resistance 
where  they  had  looked  for  sulimission  ;  and  their 
retirement  from  the  field  in  wduch  they  were  un- 
able to  comi)el  ol)edience  left  the  confederacy  an 
accomplished  fact." — G.  AV".  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
hk.  2,  ch.  8  (('.  3). — This  confederacy  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  with  Athens,  now  definitely  organized,  is 
known  as  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  orthe  Delian 
League.  ' '  To  Athens,  as  decidedly  the  prepon- 
derant power,  both  morally  and  materially,  was 
of  necessity,  and  also  with  free  good-will,  con- 
signed the  headship  and  chief  control  of  the 
affairs  and  conduct  of  the  alliance;  a  [josition 
that  carried  with  it  the  responsibility  of  the  col- 
lection and  administration  of  a  common  fund, 
and  the  presidency  of  the  assemblies  of  delegates. 
As  time  went  ou  and  circumstances  altered,  the 
terms  of  confederation  were  modified  in  various 
instances:  but  at  first  the  general  rule  was  the 
contribution,  not  onl}'  of  money  or  ships,  but  of 
actual  personal  service.  .  .  .  We  have  no  precise 
enumeration  of  the  allies  of  Athens  at  this  early 
time,  but  the  course  of  the  ln.story  brings  up  the 
mention  of  many.  .  .  .  Crete  was  never  directly 
affected  by  these  events,  and  Cyprus  was  also 
soon  to  be  left  aside ;  but  otherwise  all  the  Greek 
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islands  of  the  Aegean  northwards  —  except  Melos, 
Thera,  Aegina,  and  Cythera  —  were  contributory, 
including  Euboea;  as  were  the  cities  on  the 
coasts  of  Tlirace  and  tlie  C'halcidie  peninsula 
from  the  ^Macedonian  boundary  to  the  Helles- 
pont; Byzantium  and  various  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Propontis.  and  less  certainly  of  the  Euxine ; 
the  important  series  of  cities  on  the  western  coast 
of  Asia  Minor — though  apparently  with  consider- 
able exceptions  —  Aeolian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and 
Carian,  as  far  as  Caunus  at  least  on  the  borders  of 
Lycia.  if  not  even  round  to  the  Chelidonian  isles. 
The  sacred  island  of  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  de- 
pository of  the  common  treasure  and  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  contributors.  Apart  from  its 
central  convenience  and  defensibleness  as  an 
island,  and  the  sancity  of  the  temple,  ...  it  was 
a  traditional  centre  for  solemn  reunions  of  lonians 
from  either  side  the  Aegean.  .  .  .  At  the  distinct 
request  of  the  allies  the  Athenians  appointed 
Aristides  to  superintend  the  difficult  process  of 
assessing  the  various  forms  and  amounts  of  con- 
tribution. .  .  .  Tlie  total  annual  amount  of  the 
assessment  was  the  large  sum  of  460  talents 
(£112,12.5),  and  this  perhaps  not  inclusive  of,  but 
only  supplementary  to,  the  costly  supply  of 
equipped  ships." — W.  W.  Lloyd,  The  Age  of 
Pericles,  ch.  14  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  E.  Abbott,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch. 
G  ami  8. 

B.  C.  477-462.  —  Advancing  democracy  of 
Athens. — Sustentation  of  the  Commons  from 
the  Confederate  Treasury. — The  stripping  of 
power  from  the  Areopagus.  See  Athens:  B.C. 
47T-4ii2. 

B.  C.  477-461. — Athens  as  the  head  of  the 
Delian  League.  —  Triumph  of  Anti-Spartan 
policy  at  Athens  and  approach  of  war. — Ostra- 
cism of  Cimon. —  "  Between  the  end  of  the  Per- 
sian war  and  the  year  404  B.  C,  Sparta  liad  sunU 
from  the  champion  of  the  whole  of  Hellas  to  the 
half-discredited  leader  of  the  Peloponnese  only. 
Athens,  on  the  contrary,  had  risen  from  a  subor- 
dinate member  of  tlie  league  controlled  by  Sparta 
to  be  the  leader  and  almost  the  mistress  of  a 
league  more  dangerous  than  that  over  which 
Sparta  held  sway,  Sparta  unquestionably  en- 
tertained towards  Athens  the  jealous  hatred  of  a 
defeated  rival.  By  what  steps  Athens  was  in- 
creasing her  control  over  the  Delian  League,  and 
changing  her  po.sitiou  from  that  of  a  president  to 
that  of  an  absolute  ruler  [see  Athens:  B.  C. 
4()G-4o4],  will  be  explained.  .  .  .  She  was  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  the  war  against  Persia 
with  conspicuous  success.  Her  leader  in  this 
task  was  Cimon.  In  the  domain  of  jnactice 
Athens  ])roduccd  no  nobler  .son  than  this  man. 
He  was  the  son  of  ]Miltiades,  the  viclorof  Jlara- 
tlion,  and  by  heredity  and  inclination  took  his 
stand  with  tlie  conservative  parlv  in  Athens  [.see 
Athens:  B.C.  477-102,  to  400^49].  He  suc- 
ceeded here  to  the  leading  position  of  Aristides, 
and  he  possessed  all  that  statesman's  purity  of 
character.  ...  It  was  as  a  naval  commander, 
and  as  a  supporter  of  a  forward  policy  against 
Persia,  that  (Jiniou  won  his  greatest  renown. 
But  he  had  also  a  keen  interest  in  the  (iomestic 
development  of  Athens  and  her  attitude  to  the 
other  states  of  Greece.  To  maintain  friendship 
with  Sparta  was  the  root  of  all  his  policy.  His 
jierfect  honesty  in  supporting  this  jioliey  was 
never  qu('Stioned,  iind  Sparta  recognised  his  good 
will  to  them   by  appointing  him  Proxenus  in 


Athens.  It  was  his  duty  in  this  capacity  to  pro- 
tect any  Spartan  resident  in  or  visiting  Athens. 
His  character  and  personality  were  eminently  at- 
tractive. ,  .  .  Under  his  guidance  the  Athenian 
fleet  struck  Persia  blow  on  blow,  ...  In  40(i. 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia 
[see  Athens:  B.  C.  470^66],  the  Persian  fleet 
was  destroyed,  and  after  a  fierce  struggle  her 
land  forces  also  were  defeated  with  very  great 
slaughter.  It  was  long  before  Persian  influence 
counted  for  anything  again  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Cimon,  with  the  personal  quali- 
ties of  Aristides,  had  obtained  the  successes  of 
Themistocles.  Opposition  to  Cimon  was  not 
wanting.  The  Athenian  democi'acy  had  entered 
on  a  path  that  seemed  blocked  by  his  personal 
supremacy.  And  now  the  party  of  advancing 
democracy  possessed  a  leader,  the  ablest  and 
greatest  that  it  w-as  ever  to  possess.  Pericles 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age.  .  .  .  He  was  re- 
lated to  great  families  through  both  father  and 
mother,  and  to  great  families  that  had  cham- 
l)ioned  the  deiiKjcratic  side.  His  father  Zanthip- 
pus  had  pro,secuted  Miltiades,  the  father  of 
Cimon.  ...  To  lead  the  party  of  advanced  de- 
mocracy was  to  attack  Cimon,  against  whom  he 
had  hereditary  hostility.  .  .  .  AVhen  in  46.5  Tha- 
sos  rebelled  from  Athens,  defeat  was  certain 
unless  she  found  allies.  She  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance.  Athens  and  Sparta  were  still 
nominally  allies,  for  the  creation  of  the  Delian 
League  had  not  openly  destroyed  the  alliance 
that  had  subsisted  between  them  since  the  days 
of  the  Persian  war.  But  the  Thasians  hopeil  that 
Sparta's  jealousy  of  Athens  might  induce  her 
to  disregard  the  alliance.  And  thej'  reckoned 
rightly.  The  Spartan  fleet  was  so  weak  that  no 
interference  upon  the  sea  could  be  thought  of, 
but  if  Attica  were  attacked  bj'  land  the  Athe- 
nians would  be  forced  to  draw  oU  some  part  of 
their  armament  from  Thasos.  Sparta  gave  a 
secret  proini.se  that  this  attack  should  be  made. 
But  before  they  could  fulfil  their  promise  their 
own  city  was  overwhelmed  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake. .  .  .  Only  five  houses  were  left  standing, 
anil  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  lost  their 
lives.  King  Archidanius  saved  the  state  from 
even  more  appalling  ruin.  While  the  inhabitants 
were  dazed  with  the  catastrophe,  he  onlered  the 
alarm-trumpet  to  be  blown ;  the  military  instincts 
of  the  Spartans  answered  to  the  call,  and  all  that 
were  left  assembled  outside  of  the  citj'  safe  from 
the  falling  ruins.  Archidamus's  presence  of 
mind  saved  them  from  ex'en  greater  daii.aer  than 
that  of  eartluiuake.  The  disaster  seemed  to  the 
masses  of  Helots  that  surrounded  Sparta  clear 
evidence  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Poseiilon.  .  .  . 
The  Helots  seized  arms,  therefore,  and  from  all 
sides  rushed  upon  Sparta.  Thanks  to  Archida- 
mus's action,  they  found  the  Spartans  collected 
and  ready  for  battle.  They  fell  back  upon  Jles- 
seiiia,  and  ctnicentrated  their  strengtli  round 
Mount  Ithome,  the  natural  Acropolis  of  that  dis- 
trict. .  .  .  All  the  elVorts  of  their  opponents, 
never  very  successful  in  sieges,  failed  to  dis- 
lodge them.  At  last,  in  404,  Sjiarta  had  to  ap- 
peal to  her  allies  for  help  against  her  own  slaves: 
and,  as  Athens  was  her  ally,  she  appealed  to 
Athens.  Should  the  help  be  granted '?  .  .  .  Cimon 
advocated  the  granting  of  Sparta's  demand  witli 
all  his  strength.  .  .  .  But  there  was  much  in  be 
said  on  the  other  side,  and  it  was  said  by  Kphial- 
les  and  Pericles.    The  whole  of  Pericless  foreign 
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policy  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  union 
between  Atliens  and  Sparta  was  undesirable  and 
impossible.  In  everythinj^'  they  stood  at  opposite 
poles  of  thought.  .  .  .  Cimon  gained  tlie  vote 
of  the  people.  Ho  went  at  onee  with  a  foree  of 
four  thousand  heavy -armed  soldiers  to  Ithome. 
Athenian  soldiers  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
tlieir  aliility  in  the  eonduct  of  sieges;  but,  de- 
spite tlieir  arrival,  the  Helots  in  Ithome  still 
held  out.  And  soon  tlie  Spartans  grew  suspiei- 
ons  of  the  Athenian  eontingent.  The  failure  of 
Sparta  was  so  clearly  to  the  interest  of  Athens 
that  the  Spartans  eould  not  believe  that  the 
Athenians  were  in  earnest  in  trying  to  prevent 
it;  and  at  last  Cimon  was  told  that  Sparta  no 
longer  liad  need  of  the  Atlienian  force.  The  in- 
sult was  all  the  more  evident  because  none  of  the 
other  allies  were  dismissed.  Cimon  at  once  re- 
turned to  Athens  [see  .Messkni.vn  W.vr,  The 
TiiiitDl.  .  .  .  On  his  return  he  still  opposed 
those  complete  democratic  changes  that  Pericles 
and  Eiihialtcs  were  at  this  time  introducing  into 
the  state.  A  vote  of  ostracism  was  demanded. 
The  re(iuisite  number  of  votes  fell  to  Cimon,  and 
he  had  to  retire  into  exiU;  (401).  .  .  .  His  ostra- 
cism <loul)tIess  allowed  the  democratic  changes, 
in  any  case  inevitable,  to  be  accomplished  with- 
out much  opposition  or  obstruction,  but  it  also 
deprived  Athens  of  her  best  .soldier  at  a  time 
when  she  needed  all  her  military  talent.  For 
Athens  could  not  forget  Sparta's  insult.  In  401 
slie  renounced  the  alliance  with  her  that  had  ex- 
isted since  the  Persian  wars;  and  that  this  rup- 
ture did  not  mean  neutrality  was  made  clear 
when,  immediately  afterwards,  Athens  contracted 
an  alliance  with  Argos,  always  the  enem\^  and 
now  the  dangerous  enemy  of  Sparta,  and  with 
the  Thessalians,  who  also  had  grounds  of  hos- 
tility to  Sparta.  Under  such  circumstances  war 
could  not  be  long  in  coming." — A.  J.  Grant, 
Oreece  in  the  Age  of  Pericles,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  Plutarch,  Cimon ;  Pericles.  —  C. 
Thirlwall,  Hist,  nf  Greece,  ch.  17  («.  3).— E.  Ab- 
bott, Pericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Athens,  ch. 
5-6. 

B.  C.  460-449. — Disastrous  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Egypt. — Cimon's  last  enterprise 
against  the  Persians. — The  disputed  Peace 
of  Ciraon,  or  Callias. — Five  years  truce  be- 
tween Atliens  and  Sparta.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
400-449. 

B.  C.  458-456.  —  Alliance  of  Corinth  and 
.iEgina  against  Athens  and  Megara. — Athe- 
nian victories. — Siege  and  conquest  of  JE^ina.. 
— The  Spartans  in  Boeotia. — Defeat  of  Athens 
at  Tanagra.  — •  Her  success  at  CEnophyta. 
— Humiliation  of  Thebes. — Athenian  ascen- 
dancy restored. — Crippled  by  the  great  earth- 
quake of  464  B.  C,  and  liarassed  by  the  succeed- 
ing Messenian  War,  "nothing  could  be  done,  on 
the  part  of  Sparta,  to  oppose  the  establishment 
and  extension  of  the  separate  alliance  between 
Athens  and  i\.rgos ;  and  accordingly  the  states  of 
Northern  Peloponnesus  commencetl  their  arma- 
ments against  Athens  on  their  own  account,  in 
order  to  obtain  by  force  what  formerly  they  had 
achieved  by  secret  intrigues  and  by  pusliing  for- 
ward Sparta.  To  stop  the  progress  of  the  Attic 
power  was  a  necessary  condition  of  their  own 
existence ;  and  thus  a  new  warlike  group  of  states 
formed  itself  among  the  members  of  the  disrupt- 
ed confederation.  The  Corinthians  entered  into 
a  secret  alliance  with  ^gina  and  Epidaurus,  and 
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endeavored  to  extend  their  territory  and  obtain 
strong  positions  beyond  the  Isthmus  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Jlegara.  Tliis  they  considered  of  special 
importance  to  them,  inasmuch  as  they  knew  the 
iMegareans,  whose  small  country  lay  in  the  miilst 
between  the  two  hostile  alliances,  to  be  allies 
little  deserving  of  trust.  .  .  .  The  fears  of  the 
Corinthians  were  realized  sooner  than  they  had 
anticipated.  The  Megareans,  under  the  pressure 
of  events,  renounced  their  treaty  obligations  to 
Sparta,  and  joined  the  Atlico-Argive  alliance. 
.  .  .  Tile  ])asses  of  the  Geranea,  the  inlets  and 
outlets  of  the  Doric  peninsula,  now  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Athenians ;  Jlegara  became  an  out- 
work of  Athens;  Attic  troops  occupied  its  towns; 
Attic  ships  cruised  in  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  where 
harbors  stood  open  to  them  at  Peg:i3  and  .-Egos- 
thena.  The  Atlienians  were  eager  to  unite 
Megara  as  closely  as  po.ssible  to  themselves,  and 
for  this  reason  immediately  built  two  lines  of 
walls,  which  connected  Megara  with  its  port 
Xisa>a,  eight  stadia  off,  and  rendered  both  places 
impregnable  to  tlie  Peloponnesians.  This  ex- 
tension of  the  hostile  power  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  Isthmus,  and  into  the  waters  of  the  western 
gulf,  seemed  to  tlie  maritime  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus to  force  them  into  action.  Corinth,  Epi- 
daurus, and  /Egina  commenced  an  offensive  war 
against  Athens  —  a  war  which  opened  without 
having  been  formally  declared  ;  and  Atliens  un- 
hesitatingly accepted  the  challenge  thrown  out 
with  sufticient  distinctness  in  the  armaments  of 
her  adversaries.  Myrouides,  an  experienced 
general  and  statesman,  .  .  .  lauded  with  an  At^ 
tic  squadron  near  Ilalicis  (where  the  frontiers  of 
the  Epidaurians  and  Argives  met),  and  here 
found  a  united  force  of  Corinthians,  Epidaurians, 
and  ^Eginetans  awaiting  him.  Myrouides  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  campaign.  A  few  months 
later  the  hostile  fleets  met  off  the  island  of  Cecry- 
]ihaiea,  between  ^Egina  and  the  coast  of  Epi- 
daurus. The  Athenians  were  victorious,  and  the 
struggle  now  closed  round  vEgina  itself.  Imme- 
diately opposite  the  island  ensued  a  second  great 
naval  battle.  Seventy  of  the  enemy's  ships  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  whose  victorious 
fleet  without  delay  surrounded  j.Egina.  The 
Peloponnesians  were  fully  aware  of  the  impor- 
tance of  ^Egina  to  them.  Three  hundred  hop- 
lites  came  to  the  relief  of  the  island,  and  the 
Corinthians  marched  across  the  Geranea  into 
Megaris  to  the  relief  of  ^Egina.  It  seemed  im- 
possible that,  while  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians 
was  lighting  in  the  land  of  the  Kile,  and  another 
was  l.ying  before  ^Egina,  they  should  have  a 
third  army  in  readiness  for  ]\Iegara.  But  the 
Peloponnesians  had  no  conception  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  action  belonging  to  the  Athenians. 
True,  the  whole  military  levy  was  absent  from 
the  country,  and  only  enough  men  were  left  at 
home  for  the  mere  defence  of  the  walls.  Yet  all 
were  notwithstanding  agreed  that  neither  should 
•Egina  be  given  up  nor  the  new  allies  be  left  in 
the  lurch.  ^Myrouides  advanced  to  meet  the 
Corinthians  with  troops  composed  of  those  who 
had  passed  the  age  of  military  service  or  not  yet 
reached  it.  In  the  lirst  tight  he  held  his  ground: 
when  the  hostile  forces  returned  for  the  second 
time,  they  were  routed  with  tremendous  loss, 
ilegara  was  saved,  and  the  energy  of  the 
Athenians  liad  been  most  sjilendidly  established. 
In  attestation  of  it  the  sepulchral  pillars  were 
erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  on  wiiich  were  inscribed 
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the  names  of  the  Athenian  soldiers  who  had 
fallen  in  one  and  the  same  year  (01.  I.xx.k  3;  B.  C. 
458-7)  off  Cyprus,  in  Egypt,  PhuMiieia,  llalieis, 
^g-ina,  andMegara.  A"  fragment  of  this  re- 
markable historical  doeument  is  preserved  to  this 
day.  While  thus  many  years'  accumulation  of 
coinbustible  materials  liad  suddenly  broken  out 
into  a  flame  of  the  fiercest  war  in  Central  Greece, 
new  complications  also  arose  in  the  north.  The 
Tliebans,  who  had  suffered  so  deep  ahimiiliation, 
believed  the  time  to  have  arrived  when  the 
events  of  the  past  were  forgotten,  and  when  they 
could  attain  to  new  importance  and  power.  In 
opposition  to  them  the  Phocians  put  forth  their 
strensth.  .  .  .  After  the  dissolution  of  the 
Hellenic  Confederation,  and  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  the  Spartans,  the  Phocians 
thought  they  might  venture  an  attack  upon  the 
Dorian  tetrapolis^  in  order  to  extend  their  fron- 
tiers in  this  direction.  .  .  .  For  Sparta  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  not  to  desert  the  primitive  com- 
munities of  the  Dorian  race.  She  rou.sed  herself 
to  a  vigorous  effort,  and,  notwithstanding  all  her 
losses  and  the  continuance  of  the  war  in  Mes- 
senia,  was  able  to  send  11,500  men  of  her  own 
troops  and  those  of  the  confederates  across  the 
Isthmus  before  the  Athenians  had  time  to  place 
any  obstacles  in  their  way  [B.  C.  457].  The  Pho- 
cians were  forced  to  relinquish  their  conquests. 
But  when  the  Spartan  troops  were  about  to  re- 
turn home  across  the  Isthmus  they  foimd  the 
mountain-passes  occupied  by  Athens,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  made  equally  insecure  by  the 
presence  of  hostile  ships.  Kothing  remained  for 
the  Lacedaemonians  but  to  march  into  Bieotia, 
where  their  presence  was  welcome  to  Thebes. 
They  entered  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  and  en- 
camped in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Attica.  Without  calculating  the 
consequences,  the  Athenians  had  brought  them- 
selves into  an  extremely  dangerous  situation. 
.  .  .  Their  difficulties  increased  when,  contem- 
poraneously, evil  signs  of  treasonable  plots  made 
their  appearance  in  the  interior  of  the  city  [see 
Athens:  B.  C.  460-449].  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  it 
was  now  necessary  to  contend  simultaneously 
against  foes  within  and  foes  without,  to  defend 
the  constitution  as  well  as  the  independence 
of  the  state.  Nor  was  the  question  merely 
as  to  an  isolated  attack  and  a  transitory  danger; 
for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  iu  Bceotia  clearly 
showed  that  it  was  now  their  intenticm  to  restore 
to  power  Theljes  .  .  .  because  they  were  anxious 
to  have  iu  the  rear  of  Athens  a  state  able  to  stop 
the  extension  of  the  Attic  power  in  Central 
Greece.  This  intention  could  be  best  fulfilled  by 
supiiorting  Thebes  in  the  subjugation  of  the 
other  Bceotian  cities.  For  this  purpose  the 
Peloponnesians  had  busily  strengthened  the 
Theban,  i.  e.  the  oligarchical  party,  in  the  whole 
of  the  coimtry,  and  encircled  Thebes  itself  with 
new  fortifications.  Thebes  was  from  a  country 
town  to  become  a  great  city,  an  independent 
fortified  position,  and  a  base  for  the  I'elopon- 
nesian  cause  in  Central  Greece.  Hence  Athens 
could  not  have  found  herself  threatened  by  a 
more  dangerous  complication.  The  whole  civic 
army  accordingly  took  the  field,  amounting,  to- 
gether with  the  Argives,  and  other  allies,  to 
14,000  men,  besides  a  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry. 
In  the  low  ground  by  the" Asopus  below  Tanagra 
the  armies  met.  An  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle  ensued,  in   which   for   the    first    time 


Athens  and  Sparta  mutually  tested  their  powers 
in  a  regular  battle.  For  a  long  time  the  restilt 
was  doubtful;  till  in  the  very  thick  of  the  battle 
the  cavalry  went  over  to  the  enemy,  probaljly  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Laconian  party.  This  act 
of  treason  decided  the  day  in  favor  of  Sparta, 
although  patriotic  Athenians  would  never  con- 
sent to  count  this  among  the  battles  lost  by 
Athens.  The  Spartans  were  far  from  fulfilling 
the  expectations  of  the  party  of  the  Oligarchs. 
As  soon  as  they  knew  that  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus  were  once  more  open,  they  took  tlieir  de- 
parture, towards  the  fall  of  the  j-ear.  through 
Megara,  making  this  little  country  suffer  for  its 
defection  by  the  devastation  of  its  territory.  .  .  . 
They  reckoned  upon  Thebes  being  for  the  pres- 
ent strong  enough  to  maintain  herself  against 
her  neighbors;  for  ulterior  offensive  operations 
against  "Athens,  Tanagra  was  to  serve  as  a  base. 
The  plan  was  good,  and  the  conjuncture  of  affairs 
favoralile.  But  whatever  the  Spartans  did,  they 
did  only  by  halves;  they  concluded  a  truce  for 
four  months,  and  quitted  the  ground.  The 
Athenians,  on  the  other  baud,  had  no  intention 
of  allowing  a  menacing  power  to  establish  itself 
on  the  frontiers  of  their  cotintry.  Without 
waiting  for  the  return  of  the  fair  season,  they 
crossed  ]Mount  Parnes  two  months  after  the 
battle,  before  any  thoughts  of  war  were  enter- 
tained in  Breotia;  Myronides,  who  was  iu  com- 
mand, defeated  the  Theban  army  which  was  to 
defend  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  near  fEuophyta. 
This  battle  with  one  blow  put  an  end  to  all  the 
plans  of  Thebes;  the  walls  of  Tanagra  were 
razed.  jMyronides  continued  his  march  from 
town  to  town;  everywhere  the  existing  govern- 
ments were  overthrown,  and  democratic  consti- 
tutions established  with  the  help  of  Attic  par- 
tisans. .  .  .  Thus,  after  a  passing  humiliation, 
Athens  was  soon  more  powerful  tlian  ever,  and 
her  swav  extended  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
Phocians.  Nay,  during  the  same  campaign  she 
extended  her  military  dominion  as  far  as  Locris. 
.  .  .  Jleauwbile  the -Eginetans  also  were  gradu- 
ally losing  their  power  of  resistance.  For  nine 
months  they  had  resisted  the  Attic  sqiuidrou. 
.  .  .  Now  tiieir  strength  was  exhausted  ;  and  the 
proud  island  of  the  J^acidje,  which  Pindar  had 
sung  as  the  mother  of  the  men  who  in  the 
glorious  rivalry  of  the  festive  games  shone  out 
before  all  other  Hellenes,  had  to  bow  down  before 
the  irresistible  good  fortune  of  the  Atlienians, 
and  was  forced  to  pull  tlowu  her  walls,  to  deliver 
up  her  vessels  of  war,  and  bind  her.self  to  the 
jiayment  of  triliute.  Contemporaneously  with 
this  event,  the  two  arms  <if  walls  [at  Athens] 
.  .  .  between  the  tijiper  and  lower  town  were 
completed.  Athens  was  now  placed  beyond  the 
fear  of  any  attack.  .  .  .  The  Peloponnesian  con- 
federation was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations; 
and  Sparta  was  still  let  and  hindered  by  the 
IMessenian  revolt,  while  the  Athenians  were  able 
freely  to  dispose  of  their  military  and  naval 
f,„cJs."— E.  Curtius,  IlUt.  of  Greece,  bk.  3,  ch.  2 

('■'.  2). 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cox,  Ilixt.  of  Greece,  bk.  2,  cA. 
9(j'.  2).— Thucvdides,  Pcloponiiesinn  W<ir  (tr.  by 
Joir.tt).  hk.  l..vW.  107-1(W. 

B.  C.  449-445.— Quarrel  of  Delphians  and 
Phocians.— Interference  of  Sparta  and  Athens. 
—  Boeotian  revolution.— Defeat  of  Athenians 
at  Coroneia.— Revolt  of  Euboea  and  Megara. 
—The  Thirty  Years  Truce.— In  449  B.  C.  "im 
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occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  Delphiaus  ami 
the  Pliocians  as  to  wliicli  .slioulil  liuvc  tlie  care  of 
tlu'  temple  and  its  treasures,  the  l,aeed;ein(iiiiaMS 
sent  an  arniv,  and  gave  them  to  the  I'ornier;  liut 
as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Pericles  led  thither 
an  Athenian  arin\-,  and  |)ut  the  Pliocians  in  pos- 
session, or  this  the  Lacx'diumonians  took  no 
notice.  The  ri.eht  of  Promanty,  or  tirst  consnlt- 
m;j;  tlie  oracle,  which  had  been  given  to  Sparta 
Itv  the  Uel))hians,  was  now  assigned  to  Athens 
1)V  the  Phocians;  and  this  honor  was  probalily 
the  cause  of  tlie  interference  of  both  states.  As 
the  Athenians  had  given  the  upper  hand  to  the 
democratic  party  in  Biuotia,  there  was  of  course 
a  large  number  of  the  opposite  party  in  exile. 
These  had  made  themselves  masters  of  Orclio- 
menus,  Chajroneia,  and  some  other  places,  and 
if  not  checked  in  time,  might  greatly  endanger 
the  Athenian  influence.  Tolmidas,  therefore,  led 
an  army  and  took  and  garrisoned  Chajroiieia ; 
but,  as  he  was  returning,  he  was  attacked  at  Coro- 
neia  by  the  exiles  from  Orchomenus,  joined  b}- 
tlio.se  of  Euboea  and  their  other  friends.  Tolmi- 
das fell,  and  his  troops  were  all  slain  or  made 
prisoners.  (01.  83,  2.)  [B.  C.  447.]  The  Athe- 
nians, fearing  a  general  war,  agreed  to  a  treaty, 
by  which,  on  their  prisoners  being  restored,  they 
evacuated  BiEotia.  The  exiles  returned  to  their 
several  towns,  and  things  were  placed  on  their 
old  footing.  .  .  .  Eubica  was  now  (01.  83,  3) 
[B.  C.  446]  in  revolt;  and  while  Pericles  was  at 
the  head  of  an  army  reducing  it,  the  party  in 
Megara  adverse  to  Athens  rose  and  massacred  all 
tlie  Athenian  garrisons  except  that  of  Niswa.  Co- 
rinthians, Sicyoniaus,  and  Epidaurians  came  to 
their  aid ;  and  the  Peloponnesians.  led  by  one  of 
the  Spartan  kings,  entered  and  wasted  the  plain 
of  Eleusis.  Pericles  led  back  liis  army  from 
Eubcea,  but  the  enemy  was  gone;  he  then  re- 
turned and  reduced  that  island,  and  havin.g  ex- 
pelled the  people  of  Hestiaia,  gave  their  lands  to 
Athenian  colonists;  and  the  Athenians,  being 
unwilling  to  risk  the  chance  of  war  with  the 
Dorian  confederacy,  gladly  formed  (01.  83,  4) 
[B.  C.  44")]  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  surrendering 
Nissa  anil  Pegaj,  and  withdrawing  a  garrison 
which  they  had  in  Tra>zen,  and  ceasing  to  in- 
terfere in  Achaia." — T.  Keightlcy,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  3,  eJi.  1.  —  "The  Athenians  saw  themselves 
compelled  to  give  up  their  possessions  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, especially  Achaia,  as  well  as  Tra'zene 
and  PagiB,  an  important  position  for  their  com- 
munication with  the  peninsula.  Even  Nisa'a  was 
abandoned.  Yet  these  losses,  sensibly  as  they 
affected  their  influence  upon  the  Grecian  conti- 
nent, were  counterbalanced  by  a  concession  still 
more  signiflcant,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Delian  League.  It  was  left  open  to  states  and 
cities  which  were  members  of  neither  confederacy 
to  join  either  at  pleasure.  These  events  hap- 
pened in  01.  83,  3  (B.  C.  445)  —  the  revolt  of  Me- 
gara and  Eubcea.  the  invasion  of  Pleistoanax, 
the  re-conquest  of  Eubtea,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  which  assumed  the  form  of  an  armis- 
tice for  thirty  years.  Great  imjiortance  must  be 
attributed  to  this  settlement,  as  involving  an  ac- 
knowledgment which  satisfied  both  parties  and 
did  justice  to  the  great  interests  at  stake  on 
either  side.  If  Athens  renounced  some  of  her 
jiossessions,  the  sacrifice  was  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  Sparta  recognized  the  existence  of 
tlie  naval  supremacy  of  Athens,  and  the  basis  on 
wlxich  it  rested.     We  may  perhaps  assume  that 


the  compromise  between  Pericles  and  Pleistoanax 

was  the  result  of  the  conviction  felt  by  both 
these  leading  men  that  a  furidamenlal  dissocia- 
tion of  the  Peloponnesian  from  the  Delian  league 
was  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  Spartans  wished 
to  be  absolutely  supreme  in  the  one,  and  re- 
signed the  other  to  the  Athenians." — L.  von 
Banke,  Universiil  JIM.:  The  Oldest  Ili.tt.  Oroiip 
of  Nittlons  and  the  GreelcH,  ch.  1,  sect.  2. 

Also  in  :  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  Athens :  It.<i  Rise 
mill  Full.  hk.  5,  «•//.  1. 

B.  C.  445-431.  —  Splendor  of  Athens  and 
greatness  of  the  Athenian  Empire  under  the 
rule  of  Pericles.     See  A-|in:.vs:   15.  ('.  445-431. 

B.  C.  440. — Subjugation  of  revolted  Samos 
by  the  Athenians. — Spartan  interference  pre- 
vented by  Corinth.    SeeATHKNs:  15.  t'.  440— 137. 

B.  C.  435-432. — Causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War. — "  In  15.  0.  431  the  war  broke  out  lietween 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  League,  which, 
after  twenty-seven  years,  ended  in  the  ruin  of 
the  Athenian  empire.  It  began  throu,gh  a  quar- 
rel between  Corinth  ami  Kerkj-ra  [or  Korkyra, 
or  Corcyra],  in  which  Athens  assisted  Kerkyra. 
A  congress  was  held  at  Sparta ;  Corinth  and 
other  States  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens, 
and  war  was  decided  on.  The  real  cause  of  the 
war  was  that  Sparta  and  its  allies  were  jealous  of 
the  great  power  that  Athens  had  gained.  A  far 
greater  number  of  Greek  States  were  engaged  in 
tills  war  than  had  ever  been  engaged  in  a  single 
undertaking  before.  States  that  had  taken  no 
jiart  in  the  Persian  war  were  now  fighting  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Sparta  was  an  oligareln%  and 
the  friend  of  the  nobles  everywhere;  Athens  was 
a  democracy,  and  the  friend  of  the  common  peo- 
ple; so  that  the  war  was  to  some  extent  a  strug- 
gle between  these  classes  all  over  Greece. " — C. 
A.  FytTc,  Ilist,  of  Greece  (History  Primer),  ch.  5. 
— "The  Peloponnesian  War  was  a  protracted 
struggle,  and  attended  by  calamities  such  as 
Hellas  had  never  known  within  a  like  period  of 
time.  Xever  were  so  many  cities  captured  and 
depopulated — some  by  Barbarians,  others  by  Hel- 
lenes themselves  fighting  against  one  another; 
and  several  of  them  after  their  capture  were  re- 
peopled  by  strangers.  Xever  were  exile  and 
slaughter  more  frequent,  whether  in  the  war  or 
brought  about  by  civil  strife.  .  .  .  There  were 
earthquakes  unparalleled  in  their  extent  and  fury, 
and  eclipses  of  the  sun  more  numerous  than  are  re- 
corded to  have  happened  in  any  former  age ;  there 
were  also  in  some  places  great  droughts  causing 
famines,  and  lastly  the  plague  which  did  immense 
harm  and  destroyed  numbers  of  the  people. 
All  these  calamities  fell  upon  Hellas  simultane- 
ously with  the  war,  which  began  when  the  Atheni- 
ans and  Peloponnesians  violated  the  thirty  years' 
truce  concluded  by  them  after  the  recapture  of 
Euboea.  Why  they  brolic  it  and  what  were  the 
grounds  of  quarrel  I  will  first  set  forth,  that  in 
time  to  come  no  man  may  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  was  the  origin  of  this  great  war.  The  real 
though  unavowcd  cause  I  believe  to  have  been 
the  growth  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  terri- 
fied the  Lacedaemonians  and  forced  them  into 
war." — Thueydidcs,  History  (tr.  hy  Joicett),  hk.  1, 
sect.  23.  — •  The  quarrel  between  Corinth  and 
Korkj-ra,  out  of  which,  as  an  immediate  excite- 
ment, the  Peloijonnesian  AV'ar  grew,  concerned 
"the  city  of  Epidamnus,  known  afterwards,  in 
the  Roman  times,  as  Dyrrachium,  hard  by  the 
modern    Durazzo  —  a    colony    founded    bv   the 
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Korkyrcans  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  in  the  Ionic 
gulf,  considerablj'  to  the  nortli  of  their  own  is- 
land." The  oligarchy  of  Epidamnus.  driven  out 
b}'  tlie  people,  had  allied  themselves  with  the 
neighboring  Illyrians  and  were  harassing  tlie 
city.  Kork3Ta  refused  aid  to  tlie  latter  when  ap- 
pealed to,  but  Corinth  (of  which  Korkyra  was 
itself  a  colony)  prorajjtly  rendered  help,  Tliis 
involved  Corinth  and  Korkyra  in  hostilities,  and 
Athens  gave  support  to  the  latter. — E.  Curtius, 
IliH.  of  Greece,  r.  3,  bk.  4. 

Also  rs :  C.  Thirlwall,  Ilift.  of  Greece,  ch.  19- 
30.— G.  Grote,  mst.  <f  Greece;,  pt.  2,  ch.  47-48 
(i-.  5). 

B.  C.  432. — Great  Sea-fight  of  the  Corinthi- 
ans with  the  Korkyrians  and  Athenians. — 
Revolt  of  Potidaea. — "Although  Korkyra  l)e- 
came  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  force  sent  to  her  aid 
was  confined  to  the  small  number  of  ten  ships, 
for  the  e.\press  purpose  of  making  it  clear  to  tlie 
Corinthians  tliat  no  aggressive  measures  were 
intended ;  and  the  generals  received  precise  in- 
structions to  remain  strictly  neutral  unless  the 
Corinthians  should  attempt  to  effect  a  landing 
either  on  Korkyra  or  on  any  Kork^-raian  settle- 
ments. The  Corinthians  lost  no  time  in  bringing 
the  quiirrel  to  an  issue.  With  a  fleet  of  1.50 
ships,  of  which  60  were  furnished  by  their  allies, 
the_y  sailed  to  the  harbor  of  Cheimerion  near  the 
lake  through  which  the  river  Acheron  finds  its 
way  into  the  sea  about  thirty  miles  to  the  east  of 
the  southernmost  promontory  of  Korkyra.  The 
conflict  which  ensued  exhibited  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion which  the  Athenian  seamen  probably  re- 
garded with  infinite  contempt.  After  a  hard 
struggle  the  Korkyraians  routed  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy's  fleet,  and  chasing  it  to  its  camp 
on  shore,  lost  time  in  plundering  it  and  burning 
the  tents.  For  this  folly  they  p.iid  a  terrible 
price.  The  remainder  of  the  Korkyraian  fleet, 
borne  down  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  was  put 
to  flight,  and  proliably  saved  from  utter  ruin 
only  by  the  open  interference  of  the  Athenians, 
who  now  dashed  into  the  fight  without  scruple, 
and  came  iiUo  direct  conflict  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. The  latter  were  now  resolved  to  press  their 
advantage  to  the  titmost.  Sailing  through  the 
enemy's  ships,  they  applied  themselves  to  the 
task  not  of  taking  prizes,  but  of  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  to  which  not  a  few  of  their  own  people 
fell  victims.  After  this  work  of  destruction, 
they  conveyed  their  disabled  ships  with  their 
dead  to  Sybota,  and.  still  unwearied,  advanced 
again  to  the  attack,  although  it  was  now  late  in 
the  day.  Their  Paian,  or  battle  cry,  hail  already 
rung  through  the  air,  when  they  .suddenly  backed 
water.  Twenty  Athenian  ships  hail  come  into 
sight,  and  the  Corinthians,  supposing  them  to  be 
only  the  vanguard  of  a  larger  force,  hastily  re- 
treated. The  Korkyraians.  ignorant  of  the  cause 
of  this  movement,  marvelled  at  their  departure; 
but  the  darkness  was  now  closing  in,  and  they 
also  w'ithdrew  to  their  own  ground.  .So  ended 
the  greatest  sea-fight  in  which  Hellenes  had  thus 
far  contended  not  with  barl)arians  but  with  their 
own  kinsfolk.  On  the  following  day  the  Korky- 
raians sailed  to  Sybota  with  such  of  their  ships 
as  were  still  lit  for  service,  supported  by  the 
thirty  Athenian  sliips.  But  the  Corinthians,  far 
from  wLshing  to  come  to  blows  with  the  new- 
comers, were  an.\ious  rather  for  their  own  safety. 
Concluding  that  the  Athenians  now  regarded  the 
Tliirty  'i'ears'  Truce  as  broken,  they  were  afraid 


of  being  forcibly  hindered  by  them  in  their  home- 
ward voyage.  It  became  necessary  therefore  to 
learn  what  they  meant  to  do.  The  answer  of 
the  Athenians  was  plain  and  decisive.  They  did 
not  mean  to  break  the  truce,  and  the  Corinthians 
might  go  where  thej-  pleased,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  go  to  Korkyra  or  to  any  city  or  settlement 
belonging  to  her.  .  .  .  Upwards  of  a  thousand 
prisoners  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Co- 
rinthians. Of  these  2.i0  were  conveyed  to  Corinth, 
and  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  care. 
Like  the  Athenians,  the  Corinthians  were  acting 
only  from  a  regard  to  their  own  interests.  Their 
object  was  to  send  these  prisoners  back  to  Kor- 
kyra, nominally  under  pledge  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  for  their  freedom,  but  having  really  cove- 
nanted to  put  down  the  Demos,  and  thus  to  in- 
sure the  hearty  alliance  of  KorkjTa  with  Corinth. 
These  men  returned  home  to  stir  up  the  most 
savage  seditions  that  ever  disgraced  an  Hellenic 
city." — G.  W.  Co.\",  General  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk. 
3,  ch.  1. — "  The  evils  of  this  imprudent  interfer- 
ence of  the  Athenians  began  now  to  be  seen.  In 
consequence  of  the  Corcyrian  alliance,  the  Athe- 
nians issued  an  order  to  Potidaea,  a  Macedonian 
town  acknowledging  their  supremacy,  to  de- 
molish its  walls;  to  send  back  certain  officers 
whom  they  had  received  from  Corinth,  and  to 
give  hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  Potidasa, 
although  an  ally  of  Athens,  had  originally  been 
a  colony  of  Corinth,  and  thus  arose  the  jealousy 
which  occasioned  these  harsh  and  peremptory 
orders.  Symptoms  of  universal  hostility  to 
Athens  now  appeared  in  the  states  around.  The 
Corinthians  and  their  .allies  were  much  irritated; 
the  oppressed  Potida;ans  were  stronglj-  instigated 
to  revolt ;  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Slacedon,  who 
had  some  time  since  been  at  open  war  with  the 
Athenians,  now  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
distress  them,  by  c.vciting  and  assisting  the  mal- 
contents. The  Potidtieans,  however,  deputed 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  deprecate  the  harsh, 
orders  which  had  been  sent  them;  but  in  the 
mean  time  to  prepare  for  the  worst,  they  also 
sent  messengers  to  Sparta  entreating  support, 
where  they  met  deputies  from  Corintli  anil  Me- 
g.ara.  By  these  loud  and  general  complaints 
Sparta  was  at  length  roused  to  head  the  con- 
spiracy against  Athens,  and  the  universal  flames 
of  war  shortly  afterwards  broke  forth  through- 
out Greece."  The  revolt  of  Potid.-ca  followed 
immediately;  the  Corinthians  placed  a  strong 
force  in  the  town,  under  Aristeus,  and  the  Athe- 
nians sent  an  army  under  Phormion  to  lay  siege 
to  it. — Early  Hist,  of  Greece  (Enc.  Metropolitatia), 
p.  2s:i. 

B.  C.  432-431. — Charges  brought  by  Corinth 
against  Athens. — The  hearing  and  the  Con- 
gress at  Sparta. — Decision  for  war. — Theban 
attack  on  Plataea. — The  Peloponnesian  War 
begun. — The  Corinthians  "invited  deputies  from 
the  other  states  of  the  confederacy  to  meet  them 
at  S|)arta,  and  there  charged  the  Athenians  witli 
having  broken  the  treaty,  and  trampled  on  the 
rights  of  the  I'eloponnesians.  The  Spartans  held 
an  assembly  to  receive  the  complaints  of  their 
allies,  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  jieace  or 
war.  Here  the  Corinthians  were  seconded  by  sev- 
eral other  members  of  the  confederacy,  who  had 
also  wrongs  to  complain  of  against  Athens,  and 
urged  the  Spartans  for  redress.  .  .  .  It  happened 
that  at  this  time  Athenian  envoys,  who  had  liecn 
sent  on  other  business,  wore  still  in  Sparta.    They 
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(k-siiX'd  permission  to  attend  and  address  tlie 
asseniljly.  .  .  .  Wlieu  tlie  stranj;crs  had  all  Ijfen 
heard,  tliey  were  desired  to  witlidruw,  tliat  the 
assembly  miglit  delil)orate.  Tlie  feeling  against 
the  Athenians  was  univei'sal ;  most  voices  were 
for  instant  war.  .  .  .  Tlie  deputies  of  the  allies 
were  tlicn  informed  of  the  resolution  whieli  tlie 
assembly  liad  adopted,  and  that  a  general  eoii- 
gress  of  the  confederacy  would  shortly  be  sum- 
moned to  delilierate  on  tiie  same  question,  in 
order  tliat  war,  if  decided  on,  miglit  be  decreed 
by  common  consent.  .  .  .  The  congress  decided 
oil  the  war;  but  tlie  confederacy  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  commencing  hostilities,  and  tliough 
the  necessary  preiiarations  were  immediately  be- 
gun and  vigorously  prosecuted,  nearly  a  year 
elapsed  before  it  was  ready  to  liring  an  army  into 
the  field.  In  tlie  meantime  embassies  were  sent 
to  Athens  witli  various  remonstrances  and  de- 
mands, for  the  doulile  puriio.se  of  amusing  the 
Athenians  with  the  prospect  of  peace,  and  of 
multiplying  pretexts  for  war.  An  attempt  was 
made,  not,  perhaps,  so  foolish  as  it  was  insolent, 
to  revive  the  popular  dread  of  the  curse  which 
li.-id  lieen  suppo.sed  to  hang  over  the  Alcma'oiiids. 
The  Athenians  were  called  upon,  in  the  name  of 
the  gods,  to  banish  all  who  remained  among 
them  of  that  blood-stained  race.  If  they  had 
complied  with  this  demand,  they  must  have 
parted  with  Pericles,  who,  by  the  mother's  side, 
was  connected  with  the  Alcma'ouids.  This,  in- 
deed, was  not  expected ;  but  it  was  hoped  that 
the  refusal  might  afford  a  pretext  to  his  enemies 
at  Athens  for  treating  him  a.s  the  author  of  the 
war.  The  Athenians  retorted  by  requiring  the 
Spartans  to  expiate  the  pollution  with  which 
they  bad  profaned  the  sanctuary  of  Tieiiarus,  by 
dragging  from  it  some  Helots  who  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  that  of  Athene,  by  the  death 
of  Pausanias.  .  .  .  Still,  war  had  been  only 
threatened,  not  declared ;  and  peaceful  inter- 
course, though  not  wholly  free  from  distrust,  was 
still  kept  up  between  the  subjects  of  the  two 
confederacies.  But  earl}-  in  the  following  spring, 
B.  C.  431,  in  the  tifteenth  year  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Truce,  an  event  took  ])lace  which  closed 
all  prospects  of  peace,  preci|)itated  the  com- 
mencement of  war,  imbittered  the  animosity  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  prepared  some  of  the 
most  tragical  scenes  of  the  ensuing  history.  In 
the  dead  of  night  the  city  of  Plata^a  was  sur- 
prised by  a  body  of  300  Thebans,  commanded  by 
two  of  the  great  officers  called  Bo'Otarchs.  Tliey 
had  been  invited  by  a  Plata'an  named  Xauclides, 
and  Others  of  the  same  ])art}-,  who  lioped,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
political  opponents,  and  to  break  off  the  relation 
in  wliicli  their  city  was  standing  to  Athens,  and 
transfer  its  alliance  to  Thebes.  The  Thebans, 
foreseeing  that  a  general  war  was  fast  approach- 
ing, felt  the  less  scruple  in  strengthening  them- 
selves by  this  acquisition,  while  it  might  be  made 
with  little  cost  and  risk.  Tlie  gates  were  un- 
guarded, as  in  time  of  peace,  and  one  of  them 
was  secretly  opened  to  the  invaders,  who  ad- 
vanced without  interruption  into  the  market- 
place. .  ,  .  The  Plata'ans.  who  were  not  in  the 
plot,  imagined  the  force  by  which  their  city  had 
been  surprised  to  be  much  stronger  than  it  really 
was,  and,  as  no  hostile  treatment  was  offered  to 
them,  remained  quiet,  and  entered  into  a  parley 
with  the  Thebans.  In  the  course  of  these  con- 
ferences they  gradually  discovered  that  the  num- 


ber of  the  enemy  was  small,  and  might  be  easily 
overpowered.  .  .  .  Having  barricaded  the  streets 
with  wagons,  and  made  such  other  jireparations 
as  they  thought  necessary,  a  little  before  day- 
break they  suddenly  fell  u])on  the  Thebans.  The 
little  band  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  twice 
or  thrice  re]nilsed  the  assailants;  but  as  these 
still  returned  to  the  charge,  and  were  assisted  by 
the  women  and  slaves,  who  showered  stones  and 
tiles  from  the  bouses  on  the  enemy,  all,  at  the 
same  time,  raising  a  tumultuous  clamour,  and  a 
heavy  rain  increased  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
darkness,  they  at  length  lost  their  presence  of 
mind,  and  took  to  llight.  But  most  were  un- 
able to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  through  a 
strange  town,  and  .several  were  slain  as  they 
wandered  to  and  fro  in  search  of  an  outlet.  .  .  . 
The  main  body,  which  had  kept  together,  en- 
tered a  large  building  adjoining  the  walls,  hav- 
ing mistaken  its  gates,  wliich  they  found  open, 
for  tlio.se  of  the  town,  and  were  shut  in.  The 
Plata'ans  at  tirst  thought  of  setting  fire  to  the 
building;  but  at  length  the  men  within,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  Thebans,  who  were  still  wan- 
dering up  and  down  the  streets,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Before  their  departure  from  Theljes 
it  had  been  concerted  that  as  large  a  force  as 
could  be  raised  should  march  the  same  night  to 
support  them.  The  distance  between  tlie  two 
places  was  not  quite  nine  miles,  and  these  troops 
were  expected  to  reach  the  gates  of  Plata^a  be- 
fore the  morning;  but  the  Asopus, which  cro.ssed 
their  road,  had  been  swollen  by  the  rain,  and  the 
state  of  the  ground  and  the  weather  otherwise 
retarded  them,  so  that  tliej'  were  still  on  their 
wa}'  when  they  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  enter- 
prise. Though  they  did  not  know  the  fate  of 
their  countrymen,  as  it  was  possible  that  some 
might  have  been  taken  prisoners,  they  were  at 
first  inclined  to  seize  as  many  of  the  Plata'ans  as 
they  could  find  without  the  walls,  and  to  keep 
them  as  Jiostages.  .  .  .  The  Thebans  afterward 
alleged  that  tliey  liail  received  a  promise,  con- 
firmed l)y  an  oath,  that,  on  condition  of  their  re- 
tiring from  the  Platsean  territory,  the  prisoners 
should  be  released ;  and  Thucydides  seems  dis- 
posed to  believe  this  statement.  The  Plata'ans 
denied  that  the.y  had  pledged  themselves  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  unless  they  should 
come  to  terms  on  the  whole  matter  with  the  The- 
bans; but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that,  after  as- 
certaining the  state  of  the  case,  the  Thebans 
wcjiild  have  been  satisfied  with  so  slight  a  se- 
curity. It  is  certain,  liowever,  that  they  retired, 
and  tliat  the  Platasans,  as  soon  as  they  had  trans- 
ported their  movable  property  out  of  the  country 
into  the  town,  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  — 
amounting  to  180,  and  including  Eurymaelius, 
the  principal  author  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
man  who  possessed  the  greatest  infiuence  in 
Thebes.  On  the  first  entrance  of  the  Thebans 
into  Plata'a.  a  messenger  had  been  despatched  to 
Athens  with  the  intelligence,  and  the  Athenians 
had  immediately  laid  all  the  Bieotians  in  Attica 
under  arrest;  and  when  another  messenger 
brought  the  news  of  the  victory  gained  bv  the 
Plata'ans,  they  sent  a  herald  to  request  that  they 
would  reserve  the  prisoners  for  the  disposal  of 
the  Athenians.  The  herald  came  too  late  to  jjre- 
vent  the  execution;  and  the  Athenians,  foresee- 
ing that  Plata'a  would  stand  in  great  need  of 
defence,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  garrison  it. 
supplied   it  with  provisions,   and   removed    the 
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Tvomen  and  children  and  all  persons  unfit  for 
service  in  a  siege.  After  this  event  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  ((uarrel  could  only  be  decided  by 
arms.  Plata'a  was  so  intimately  united  with 
Athens,  that  the  Athenians  felt  the  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  it  as  an  outraire  olTered  to 
themselves,  and  jirepared  for  immediate  hostili- 
ties. Sparta,  too,  instantly  sent  notice  to  all  her 
allies  to  get  their  contingents  ready  by  an  ap- 
pointed day  for  the  invasion  of  Attica." — C. 
Thirhvall,  i7/.«<.  of  Greece,  ch.  19  {v.  1). 

Also  ix:  Thucydides,  History,  bk.  1-2. 

B.  C.  431-429. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
How  Hellas  was  divided. — The  opposing 
camps. — Peloponnesian  invasions  of  Attica. — 
The  Plague  at  Athens. — Death  of  Pericles. — 
Surrender  of  Potidaea  to  the  Athenians. — "All 
Hellas  was  excited  by  the  coming  conflict  be- 
tween her  two  chief  cities.  .  .  .  The  feeling  of 
mankind  was  strongl_y  on  the  side  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians: for  the}'  professed  to  be  the  libera- 
tors of  Hellas.  .  .  .  The  general  indignation 
against  the  Athenians  was  intense ;  some  were 
longing  to  be  delivered  from  them,  others  fearful 
of  falling  under  their  sway.  .  .  .  The  Lacedae- 
monian confederacy  included  all  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesians  with  the  e.xception  of  the  Argives  and  the 
Achaeans  —  they  were  both  neutral;  only  the 
Achaeans  of  Pellene  took  part  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  first;  afterwards  all  the  Achaeans 
joined  them.  Beyond  the  liorders  of  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  theJIegarians, Phocians,  Locrians.  Boeotians, 
Ambraciots,  Leucadians,  and  Anactorians  were 
their  allies.  Of  these  the  Corinthians,  Megarians, 
Sicyonians,  Pellenians,  Eleans,  Ambraciots,  and 
Leucadians  provided  a  navy,  the  Boeotians,  Pho- 
cians, and  Locrians  furnished  cavahy,  the  other 
states  only  infantry.  The  allies  of  the  Athenians 
were  Chios,  Lesbos,  Plataca,  the  Messenians  of 
Kaupactus,  the  greater  part  of  Acarnania,  Cor- 
cyra,  Zacynthus,  and  cities  in  many  otiicr  coun- 
tries which  were  tlieir  trilnUaries.  There  was  the 
maritime  region  of  Caria,  the  adjacent  Dorian 
peoples,  Ionia,  the  Hellespont,  the  Thracian 
coast,  the  islands  that  He  to  the  east  within  the 
line  of  Peloponnesus  and  Crete,  including  all  the 
C.vclades  with  the  exception  of  Melos  and  Thera. 
Ciiios,  Lesbos  and  Coreyra  furnished  a  navy;  the 
rest,  land  forces  and  money.  Thus  much  con- 
cerning the  two  confederacies,  and  the  character 
of  their  respective  forces.  Immediately  after 
the  affair  at  Plataea  the  Lacedaemonians  deter- 
mined to  invade  Attica,  and  sent  round  word  to 
their  Peloiionnesian  and  other  allies,  bidding 
them  equip  troops  and  provide  all  things  neces- 
sary for  a  foreign  exjiedition.  The  various  states 
made  their  preparations  as  fast  as  they  could, 
and  at  the  appointed  lime,  with  contingents  num- 
bering two-thirds  of  the  forces  of  each,  met  at 
the  Isthmus."  Then  followed  the  invasion  of 
Attica,  the  .siege  of  Athens,  the  plague  in  the 
city,  the  death  of  Pericles,  and  the  success  won 
by  the  indomitable  Athenians,  at  Potidaea,  in  the 
midst  of  their  sore  distress. — 'I'hucyditles,  His- 
tory (trans,  by  Jmrctt),  bk.  2,  seet.  «-to  (e.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  Abbott,  Pi  rides,  ch.  13-15. — Sec 
AriiKNs:  B.  C.  431  anrl  43(1-429. 

B.  C.  429-427. — The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
Siege,  capture  and  destruction  of  Plataea. — "  In 
the  third  s|iring  of  the  war,  the  Pelopouuesians 
changed  their  jilan  of  offence.  By  the  invasion 
and  ravage  of  Attica  for  two  following  summers, 
tlio  much  injury  had  been  done  to  the  Athenians, 


little  advantage  had  accrued  to  themselves:  the 
booty  was  far  from  paying  the  expence  of  the 
expedition;  the  eneinj",  it  was  found,  could  not 
be  provoked  to  risk  a  battle,  and  the  great  pur- 
pose of  the  war  was  little  forwarded.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesians  were  yet  very  unecjual  to  attemiit 
naval  operations  of  any  consequence.  Of  the 
continental  dependencies  of  Athens  none  was  so 
open  to  their  attacks,  none  so  completely  ex- 
cluded from  naval  protection,  none  so  likel}'  by 
its  danger  to  superinduce  that  war  of  the  lield 
which  they  wished,  as  Plat;ea.  Against  tliat 
town  therefore  it  was  determined  to  direct  the 
principal  effort.  .  .  .  L'nder  the  command  still 
of  Archidamus,  the  confederate  army  accordingly 
entered  the  PIat.:eid,  and  ravage  was  immediately 
begun.  .  .  .  The  town  was  small,  as  may  be 
jutlged  from  the  very  small  force  which  sufficed 
for  an  effectual  garrison ;  only  41)0  Plata?ans, 
with  80  Athenians.  There  were  besides  in  the 
jjlace  110  women  to  prepare  provisions,  and  no 
other  person  free  or  slave.  The  besieging  army, 
composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Peloponnesian 
youth,  was  numerous.  The  first  operation  was 
to  surround  the  town  with  a  palisade,  which 
might  ]irevent  any  ready  egress ;  the  neighboring 
forest  of  Cithiieron  supplying  materials.  Then, 
in  a  chosen  spot,  ground  was  broken,  according 
to  the  modern  phrase,  for  making  ajjproaches. 
The  business  was  to  till  the  town-ditch,  and 
against  the  wall  to  form  a  moiuul,  on  which  a 
force  sufHcicnt  for  assault  might  ascend.  .  .  . 
Such  was  at  that  time  the  inartificial  process  of  a 
siege.  Thucydides  appears  to  have  been  well 
aware  that  it  did  no  credit  to  the  science  of  his 
age.  ...  To  oppose  this  mode  of  attack,  the 
first  measure  of  the  besieged  was  to  raise,  on  that 
part  of  their  wall  against  which  the  mound  was 
forming,  a  strong  wooden  frame,  covered  in  front 
with  leather  and  hides;  and,  within  this,  to  build 
a  rampart  with  bricks  from  the  neighboring 
houses.  The  wooden  frame  bound  the  whole, 
and  kept  it  firm  to  a  considerable  height:  the 
covering  of  hides  i)rotected  both  work  and  work- 
men against  weajjons  discharged  against  them, 
especially  fiery  arrows.  But  the  moiuul  still  ris- 
ing as  the  superstructure  on  the  w;dl  rose,  and 
this  superstructure  bec(jming  tmavoidably  weaker 
with  increasing  height,  while  the  mound  was 
liable  to  no  counterbalancing  defect,  it  was  nec- 
es.sary  for  the  besieged  to  devise  other  opposi- 
tion. Accordingl}'  they  broke  through  the  bot- 
tom of  their  wall,  where  the  mound  bore  against 
it,  and  brought  in  the. earth.  The  Peloponne- 
sians,  soon  aware  of  this,  instead  of  loose  earth, 
repaired  their  mound  with  clay  or  mud  inclosed 
in  baskets.  This  requiring  more  labor  to  re- 
move, the  besieged  undermined  the  mound;  and 
tints,  for  a  long  time  \tnperceived,  prevented  it 
from  gaining  height.  Still,  however,  fearing  that 
the  efforts  of  their  scanty  numbers  would  be 
overborne  by  the  multitude  of  hands  which 
the  besiegers  could  employ,  they  had  recourso  to 
another  device.  Within  their  town-wall  they 
built,  in  a  semilunar  form,  a  second  wall,  con- 
nected with  the  first  at  the  extremities.  These 
extended,  on  either  side,  beyond  the  mound;  so 
tliat  should  the  enemy  po.ssess  themselves  of  the 
outer  wall,  their  work  would  be  to  be  renewed 
in  a  far  less  favorable  situation.  ...  A  ram, 
advanced  upon  the  Peloponnesian  mound,  Imt- 
terecl  the  superstructure  on  the  Plata'an  rampart, 
and  shook  it  violently;  to  the  great  alarm  of  the 
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garrison,  but  witli  little  farther  effect.  Other 
marhincs  of  the  same  kind  were  cmployod  against 
ilill'iTunt  [larts  of  tlic  wall  itself,  lint  to  yi'l  less 
jnirpose.  .  .  .  Mo  means  however  were  neglecteil 
by  the  besiegers  that  either  approved  practiee 
suggested,  or  their  ingenuity  eonld  devise,  to 
promote  their  purpose;  yet,  after  mueh  of  the 
summer  consumed,  they  found  every  effort  of 
their  numerous  forees  .so  coin|ilelely  ballled  li.v 
the  vigilance,  activity,  and  resolution  of  the  little 
garrison,  that  they  began  to  despair  of  succeed- 
ing liy  assault.  Before  liowever  they  would  re- 
cur to  the  tedious  method  of  blockade,  they  de- 
termined to  try  one  more  experiment,  for  which 
their  numbers,  and  the  neighboring  woods  of 
Cithteron,  gave  them  more  than  ordinary  facility. 
Preparing  a  very  great  quantity  of  faggots,  they 
filled  with  them  the  town-ditch  in  the  parts  ad- 
joining to  their  mound,  and  disposed  piles  in 
other  parts  around  the  place,  where\'er  ground 
<ir  any  other  circumstance  gave  most  advantage. 
(.)u  the  faggots  they  put  suljihur  and  pitch,  and 
then  set  all  on-fire.  The  contlagratiou  was  such 
as  was  never  befiu'e  known,  says  Thucydides,  to 
have  been  prepai'cd  and  made  by  the  hands  of 
men.  .  .  .  IJut  fortunately  for  the  garrison,  a 
heavy  rain,  brought  on  by  a  thunderstorm  with- 
out wind,  extinguished  the  tire,  and  relieved 
them  from  an  attack  far  more  formidable  than 
any  they  had  before  experienced.  This  attempt 
failing,  tlie  Peloponnesians  determined  immccli- 
ately  to  reduce  the  siege  to  a  blockade.  ...  To 
the  palisade,  which  already  surrounded  the  town, 
a  contravallation  was  added ;  with  a  (loul)le  ditch, 
one  without,  and  one  within.  A  sufficient  body 
of  troops  being  then  appointed  to  the  guard  of 
these  works,  the  Bteotians  undertaking  one  half, 
the  other  was  allotted  to  detachments  drafted 
from  the  troops  of  every  state  of  the  confederacy, 
and,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  September,  the 
rest  of  the  armv  was  dismissed  for  the  winter," 
— W.  Jlitford.  Jlist.  (if  Gretce.  eh.  X't.  sect.  1  (i:  2). 
— When  the  blockade  had  endured  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  food  in  the  city  grew  scarce,  about 
half  of  the  defending  force  made  a  bold  dash  for 
liberty,  one  stormy  night,  scaled  the  walls  of 
circumvallation,  and  escaped.  The  remainder 
held  out  until  some  time  in  the  next  3'ear,  when 
they  surrendered  and  were  all  put  to  death,  the 
city  being  destroyed.  The  families  of  the  Pla- 
ta-ans  had  been  sheltered  at  Athens  before  the 
siege  began. — Thucydides,  Ilhtnrii,  hk.  'i-'i. 

B.  C.  429-427. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Phormio's  sea-fights. — Revolt  of  Lesbos. — 
Siege  and  capture  of  Mitylene. — The  ferocious 
decree  of  Cleon  reversed. — "At  the  same  time 
that  Archidamus  laid  siege  to  Plataea,  a  small 
.  Peloponnesian  expedition,  under  a  Spartan  officer 
named  Cuemus,  had  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  and  joined  the  land  forces  of  the  Leu- 
cadians  and  Ambraciots.  They  were  bent  on  con- 
quering the  Aearnanians  and  the  Jlessenians  of 
Naupactus,  the  only  continental  allies  whom  Ath- 
ens possessed  in  Western  Greece.  .  .  .  When 
C'nemus  had  been  joined  b\'  the  troops  of  Leucas* 
and  the  other  Corinthian  towns,  and  had  further 
strengthened  himself  by  summoning  to  his  stan- 
dard a  number  of  the  predatory  barbarian  tribes 
of  Epirus,  he  advanced  on  Stratus,  the  chief  city 
of  Acarnania,  At  the  same  time  a  squadron  cif 
Peloponnesian  ships  collected  at  Corinth,  and  set 
sail  down  the  gulf  towards  Naupactus.  The 
only  Athenian  force  in  these  waters  consisted  of 


twenty  galleys  unilcr  an  able  officer  named  Plior- 

mio,  who  was  cruising  off  the  straits  of  Rhium, 
to  protei't  .Naupactus  and  blockade  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  theoper- 
ations  of  the  Peloponnesians  miscarried  miser- 
ably. Cncmns  collected  a  very  considerable 
army,  but  as  he  sent  his  men  forward  to  attack 
Stratus  by  three  separate  roads,  he  exposed  them 
to  defeat  in  detail.  .  .  .  By  sea  the  defeat  of  the 
Pelopoimesians  was  even  more  disgraceful;  the 
Corinthian  admirals  Maehaon  and  Isocrates  were 
so  si'ared,  when  they  came  across  the  S(piadron  of 
Phorniio  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  that,  although 
they  mustered  47  ships  to  his  20,  they  took  up  the 
defensive.  Huddling  together  in  a  circle,  they 
shrank  from  his  attack,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  be  hustled  and  worried  into  the  Achaian  har- 
bour of  Patrae,  losing  several  ships  in  their  tlight. 
Presently  reinforcements  arrived ;  the  I-'cloponne- 
sian  fleet  was  raised  to  no  less  than  77  vessels, 
and  three  Sj^artau  olficers  were  sent  on  board,  to 
compel  the  Corinthian  admirals,  who  had  be- 
haved so  badly,  to  do  their  best  in  future.  The 
whole  squadron  then  set  out  to  hunt  down  Phor- 
mio.  They  found  him  with  his  2U  ships  coasting 
along  the  Aetolian  shore  towards  Kaupactus,  and 
at  once  set  out  in  jiursuit.  The  long  chase  sep- 
arated the  larger  fleet  into  scattered  knots,  and 
gave  the  fighting  a  disconnected  and  irregular 
character.  While  the  rear  ships  of  Phormio's 
squadron  were  compelled  to  run  on  shore  a  few 
miles  outside  Naupactus,  the  11  leading  vessels 
reached  the  harbour  in  safety.  Finding  that  he 
was  now  only  pursued  by  about  a  score  of  the 
enemy  —  the  rest  having  stayed  behind  to  take 
]io.ssession  of  the  stranded  Athenian  vessels  — 
Phormio  came  boldly  out  of  port  again.  His  11 
vessels  took  G,  and  sunk  one  of  their  pursuers; 
and  then,  pushing  on  westward,  actuall}'  suc- 
ceeded in  recapturing  most  of  the  9  ships  which 
had  been  lost  in  the  morning.  This  engagement, 
though  it  had  no  great  results,  was  considered 
the  most  daring  feat  performed  by  the  Athenian 
navy  during  the  whole  war.  .  .  .  The  winter 
passed  uneventfully,  and  the  war  .seemed  as  far 
as  ever  from  showing  any  signs  of  producing  a 
delinite  result.  But  although  the  Siiartan  inva- 
sion of  428  B.  C.  had  no  more  effect  than  those 
of  the  preceiliug  years,  j'et  in  the  late  sunnner 
there  occurred  an  event  so  fraught  with  evil 
omens  for  Athens,  as  to  threaten  tlie  whole  fab- 
ric of  her  empire.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  an  important  sub- 
ject state  made  an  endeavour  to  free  itself  by  the 
aid  of  the  Spartan  fleet.  Lesbos  was  one  of  the 
two  Ae,gean  islands  which  still  remained  free 
from  tribute,  and  possessed  a  considerable  war- 
navy.  Among  its  five  towns  Mitylene  was  the 
chief,  and  far  exceeded  the  others  in  wealth  and 
resources.  It  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy, 
who  had  long  been  yearning  to  revolt,  and  had 
matle  careful  preparation  by  accumulating  war- 
like stores  and  enlisting  foreign  mercenaries.  .  .  . 
The  whole  island  exce]it  .Methynma,  where  a 
democracy  ruled,  rose  in  arms,  and  determined 
to  send  for  aid  to  Sparta.  The  Athenians  at  once 
despatched  against  Mitylene  a  squadron  of  40 
ships  under  Cleippides,  which  had  just  been 
eipiipped  for  a  cruise  in  Peloponnesian  waters. 
This  force  had  an  engagement  with  the  Lesbian 
fleet,  and  drove  it  back  into  the  harbour  of  Mity- 
lene. To  gain  time  for  assistance  from  across 
the  Aegean  to  arrive,  the  Lesbians  now  pretended 
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to  be  anxious  to  suvrcndcr,  aud  engaged  Ck'ip- 
pides  in  a  long  and  fruitless  negotiation,  while 
they  were  repeating  their  demands  at  Sparta. 
But  at  last  the  Athenian  grew  suspicious,  estab- 
lished a  close  blockade  of  ^litylene  by  sea,  and 
landed  a  small  force  of  ho]ilites  to  hold  a  fortilied 
camp  on  shore.  .  .  .  Believing  the  revolt  of  tlie 
Lesbians  to  be  the  earnest  of  a  general  rising  of 
all  the  vassals  of  Athens,  the  Peloponnesiaus  de- 
termined to  make  a  vigorous  effort  in  their 
favour.  Tlie  land  contingents  of  the  various 
states  were  summoned  to  the  Isthmus  —  though 
the  harvest  was  now  rijie,  and  the  allies  were 
loath  to  leave  their  reaping  —  while  it  was  also 
determined  to  haul  over  the  Corintliian  Isthmus 
the  fleet  which  had  fought  against  Phormio,  and 
then  to  despatch  it  to  relieve  ilitylene.  .  .  .  The 
Athenians  were  furious  at  the  idea  that  their 
vassals  were  now  about  to  be  stirred  up  to  revolt, 
and  strained  every  nerve  to  defend  themselves. 
"While  the  blockade  of  Jlityleue  was  kept  up, 
and  100  galleys  cruised  in  tlie  Aegean  to  inter- 
cept any  succours  sent  to  Lesbos,  anotlier  scjuad- 
ron  of  100  ships  sailed  round  Peloponnesus  and 
harried  the  coastland  with  a  systematic  ferocity 
that  surpassed  any  of  theirprevious  doings.  To 
complete  the  crews  of  the  250  ships  now  afloat 
and  in  active  service  proved  so  great  a  drain  on 
the  military  force  of  Athens,  that  not  only  the 
Thctes  but  citizens  of  the  higher  classes  were 
drafted  on  shipboard.  Nevertheless  the  effect 
which  they  designed  by  this  display  of  power 
was  fully  produced.  To  defend  their  own  har- 
vests the  confederates  who  had  met  at  the 
Isthmus  went  homewards,  while  the  dismay  at 
the  strength  of  the  Athenian  fleet  was  so  great 
tliat  the  plan  of  sending  naval  aid  to  Lesbos  was 
put  off  for  the  present.  .  .  .  All  through  the 
winter  of  428-7  15.  C.  the  blockade  of  ilitylene 
was  kejit  up,  though  its  maintenance  provetl  a 
great  drain  on  the  resources  of  Athens.  On  the 
laml  side  a  considerable  force  of  hoplites  under 
Paches  strengthened  the  troops  already  on  the 
spot,  and  made  it  possible  to  wall  the  city  iu 
witli  lines  of  circumvallation.  .  .  .  AVhen  the 
spring  of  427  B.  C.  arrived,  the  Spartans  deter- 
mined to  make  a  serious  attempt  to  send  aid  to 
Lesbos:  but  the  fear  of  imperilling  all  their  naval 
resources  in  a  single  expedition  kept  them  from 
despatcliing  a  fleet  of  sufficient  size.  Only  42 
galleys,  under  an  admiral  named  Alcidas,  were 
sent  forth  from  Corinth.  This  squadron  man- 
aged to  cross  the  Aegean  without  meeting  the 
Athenians,  by  steering  a  cautious  and  circuitous 
course  among  the  islands.  But  so  much  time 
was  lost  on  the  way,  that  on  arriving  otf  Emba- 
tiim  iu  Ionia,  Alcidas  found  tliat  Mitylene  had 
sin-rendered  just  seven  days  before.  .  .  .  Learn- 
ing llie  fall  of  Mitylene,  he  made  off  southward, 
and,  after  intercepting  many  merchant  ves.sels 
off  the  Ionian  coast  and  brutally  .slaying  tlieir 
crews,  returned  to  Corinth  williout  having  struck 
a  single  blow  for  the  cause  of  Sparta.  I'aehes 
.soon  reduced  Antissa.  Eresus,  and  Pyrrha,  the 
three  Lesl)ian  towns  which  had  joined  in  the  re- 
volt of  Mitylene.  and  was  then  alilc  to  sail  home, 
taking  with  him  tlie  Laeonian  general  Salaethus, 
who  liail  been  caught  in  liiding  at  Mitylene,  to- 
getlier  with  the  other  leaders  of  the  revolt, 
When  the  prisoners  arrived  at  Athens  Salaethus 
was  at  once  put  to  death  williout  a  trial.  But 
the  falo  of  the  Lesbians  was  the  sulijeet  of  an 
iuijiortant  and  characteristic  debate  in  the  Eccle- 


sia.  Led  by  the  demagogue  Cleon,  the  Athenians 
at  first  passed  the  monstrous  resohition  tliat  the 
whole  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  not  merely  the  jirison- 
ers  at  Athens,  but  every  adult  male  in  the  city, 
sliould  be  put  to  death,  aud  their  wives  and  fami- 
lies sold  asslaves.  It  is  .some  explanation  liutno 
excuse  for  this  horrible  decree  that  Lesbos  had 
lieen  an  especially  favoured  ally,  and  that  its  re- 
volt had  for  a  moment  put  Athens  in  deadly  fear 
of  a  general  rising  of  louia  and  Aeolis.  Cleon  the 
leather-.seller,  the  author  of  this  infamous  de- 
cree, was  one  of  the  statesmen  of  a  coarse  and  in- 
ferior stamp,  whose  rise  had  lieen  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  democratic  changes  which  Pericles 
had  introduced  into  the  state,  .  .  .  On  the  eve 
of  the  first  day  of  debate  the  motion  of  Cleon  had 
been  passed,  and  a  galley  sent  off  to  Paches  at 
Mitylene,  bidding  him  slay  all  the  Lesbians ;  but 
on  the  next  morning  .  .  .  the  decree  of  Cleon 
was  rescinded  by  a  small  majority,  and  a  second 
galley  sent  off  to  stay  Paches  from  the  massacre. 
.  .  .  By  extraordinary  exertions  the  bearers  of  the 
reprieve  contrived  to  reach  Lesbos  onlv  a  few 
hours  after  Paches  had  received  the  first  despatch", 
and  before  he  had  time  to  put  it  into  execution. 
Thus  the  majority  of  the  Mitylenaeans  were 
saved;  but  all  their  leaders  and  prominent  men, 
not  less  than  l.OUO  iu  number,  were  put  to  death. 
.  .  .  The  laud  of  the  Lesbians  was  divided  into 
3,000  lots,  of  which  a  tenth  was  consecrated  t(-i  tlie 
gods,  while  the  rest  were  granted  out  to  Athenian 
cleruchs,  who  became  the  landlords  of  the  old 
owners." — C.  AV.  C.  Oman.  Ilist.  nf  Greece,  ch.  2H. 

Also  in:  Thucydides,  Ilistorji,  hk.  2,  sect.  80- 
92,  ((lid  bk.  3.  sect.  1-50. —E.  'Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Gnrce.  hk.  4,  ch.  2  (i:  3). 

B.  C.  425. — The  Peloponnesian  War  :  Spar- 
tan catastrophe  at  Sphacteria. — Peace  pleaded 
for  and  refused  by  Athens. — In  the  seventh  year 
of  tlie  Pelopoimesian  War  (B.  C,  425),  the  enter- 
prising Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  obtained 
permission  to  seize  and  fortify  a  harbor  on  the 
west  coast  of  Jlessenia,  with  a  view  to  harassing 
the  adjacent  Spartan  territory  and  stirring  up 
revolt  among  tlie  subjugated  Jlesseiiians.  The 
position  he  secured  was  the  jji-omontory  of  Pylus, 
overlooking  the  liasin  now  called  tlie  Ba_v  of 
Xavarino,  which  latter  was  protected  from  the 
sea  by  the  small  island  of  Sphacteria,  stretching 
across  its  front.  The  seizure  of  Pylus  created 
alarm  iu  Sparta  at  once,  and  vigorous  measures 
were  taken  to  expel  the  intrinlers.  The  small 
force  of  Demosthenes  was  assailed,  front  and  rear, 
by  a  strong  land  army  and  a  powerful  I'elopou- 
uesian  fleet:  but  he  had  fortified  hiiu.self  witli 
skill  and  stotitly  held  liis  ground,  waiting  for 
help  from  Athens.  .Meantime  his  assailants  had 
landed  420  men  on  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  and 
these  were  mostly  lioi^lites,  or  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  from  tlie  best  citizenship  of  Sjiarta.  In 
this  situation  an  Atlienian  fleet  made  its  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance,  defeated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian fleet  completely,  look  |iossessii)U  of  the 
harbor  and  surrounded  the  Sjiartans  on  Sphac- 
teria with  a  ring  from  wliiih  there  was  no  escape. 
To  obtain  the  release  of  tlie.se  citizens  the  Spar- 
tans were  reduced  to  jilead  for  peace  on  almost 
auy  terms,  and  Athens  had  her  opporl unity  to 
end  the  war  at  that  moment  with  great  advantage 
to  her.self.  But  Cleon,  the  demagogue,  per- 
suailed  the  iieople  to  refuse  peace.  The  be- 
leaguered hoplites  on  Sjihacteria  were  made 
lirisoners  by  force,  and  little  came  of   it  in  the 
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ciul.— Thiicydidcs,  /AW..  M:  4,  s<r<.  3-38.— Pylus 
reiniiiiu'il  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Athenians  until 
13.  (.!.  408,  when  il  was  retaken  by  tlie  Spartans. 
— O.  Urole,  J/ixt.  of  (Ireece,  pt.  2.  ch.  52. 

Also  in  :  E.  Curtius,  Ilisi.  of  Greece,  bk.  4,  cli. 
2  (/'.  3). 

B.  C.  424-421. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Brasidas  in  Chalcidice. — Athenian  defeat  at 
Delium. — A  year's  Truce. — Renewed  hostili- 
ties.— Death  of  Brasidas  and  Cleon  at  Amphip- 
olis. — The  Peace  of  Nikias  (Nicias), — "  About 
the  beginninij  of  40 1  1!.  C.  Brasidas  did  for 
Sparta  what  Demosllienes  liad  done  for  the 
Athenians.  Just  as  Demosthenes  had  under- 
stood that  the  severest  l)low  which  lie  could 
inflict  on  Sparta  was  to  occu]iy  the  coasts  of 
Laconia,  so  Brasidas  understood  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  assailing  the  Athenians  was 
to  arouse  the  allies  to  revolution,  and  by  all 
means  to  aid  the  uprising.  But  since,  from  lack 
of  a  sulticient  naval  force,  he  could  uot  work  on 
the  islands,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  to  the 
allied  cities  of  the  Athenians  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Macedonia;  especially  since  Perdikkas, 
king  of  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  Clialkidike, 
and  some  other  districts  subject  to  the  Atlienians, 
had  sought  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and  had 
asked  Brasidas  to  lead  the  undertaking.  Sparta 
permitted  his  departure,  but  so  little  did  she  ap- 
jiear  disposed  to  assist  liini,  tliatshe  granted  him 
onlj'  700  Helots.  In  aiklitiou  to  these,  however, 
he  succeeded,  througli  the  money  sent  from 
Chalkidike,  in  enrolling  aliout  1,000  men  from 
the  Peloponnesus.  With  this  small  force  of  1,700 
hoplitcs,  Brasidas  resolved  to  undertake  this  ad- 
venturous and  important  expedition.  He  started 
in  the  spring  of  424,  and  reached  Jlacedonia 
through  eastern  Hellas  and  Thessaly.  He  effected 
the  march  with  great  daring  and  wisdom,  and  on 
his  way  he  also  saved  Megara,  which  was  in  ex- 
treme danger  from  the  Athenians.  Reaching 
Macedonia  and  uniting  forces  with  Perdikkas, 
Brasidas  detached  from  the  Athenians  many 
cities,  promising  them  liberty  from  the  tyranny 
they  suffered,  and  their  association  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian alliance  on  equal  terms.  He  made 
good  these  promises  Ijy  great  military  experience 
and  perfectly  honest  dealings.  In  December  he 
became  master  of  Amphipolis,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  foreign  possessions  of  Athens. 
The  historian  Thucydidcs,  to  whom  was  intrusted 
the  defense  of  that  important  town,  was  at 
Thasos  when  Brasidas  surprised  it.  He  hastened 
to  the  assistance  of  the  tiireatened  city,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  prevent  its  capture.  Dr. 
Thirlwall  says  it  does  not  appear  that  human 
prudence  and  activity  could  liave  accomplished 
anything  more  under  the  same  circumstances; 
yet  his  unavoidable  failure  proved  the  occasion 
of  a  sentence  under  which  he  spent  twenty  years 
of  his  life  in  exile,  where  he  composed  liis  history. 
.  .  .  The  revolution  of  the  allied  cities  in  Mace- 
donia astonished  the  Athenians,  who  almost  at 
the  same  time  sustained  other  misfortunes.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  Kleon,  instead  of  directing 
their  main  efforts  to  the  endangered  Chalkidike, 
they  decided,  about  the  middle  of  424,  to  recover 
Ba-otia  itself,  in  conjunction  as  usual  with  some 
malcontents  in  the  Ba-otian  towns,  who  desired 
to  break  down  and  democratize  the  oligarchical 
governments.  The  undertaking,  however,  was 
not  merely  unsuccessful,  but  attended  with  a 
ruinous  defeat.     A  force  of  7,000  hoplites  [among 


(liem,  Socrates,  tlie  pidlo-soplier — see  Delium], 
several  hundred  horsemen,  anil  2.5,000  light- 
armed,  under  conunaiid  of  Ilijipokrates,  took 
possession  of  Delium,  a  sp(;t  strongly  situated, 
overhanging  the  sea,  aliout  live'  mih-s  from 
Taiiagra,  and  very  near  tiie  Attic  confines.  But 
while  the  Atlienians  were  still  occupied  in  raising 
llieir  fortilications,  they  were  suddenly  startled 
by  the  sound  of  the  Bceotian  p;ean,  and  found 
themselves  attacked  by  an  army  of  7,0(X)  hoplites, 
1.000  horse,  and  fiOO"  iieltasts.  The  Athenians 
suffered  a  comjilete  defeat,  nn<l  were  driven 
away  with  great  loss.  Such  was  the  change  of 
affairs  whicli  took  ]ilacein424  B.  C.  During  the 
preceding  year  they  could  have  ended  the  war  in 
a  manner  most  advantageous  to  them.  They  did 
not  choose  to  do  so,  and  were  now  constantly  de- 
feateil.  "Worse  still,  the  seeds  of  revolt  sjiread 
among  the  allied  cities.  The  best  citizens,  among 
whom  Nikias  was  a  leader,  finally  persuaded  the 
people  that  it  was  necessary  to  come  to  terms  of 
peace,  while  affairs  were  yet  undecided.  For, 
although  the  Atlienians  had  suffered  the  terrific 
defeat  near  Delium,  and  had  lost  Amphipolis  and 
other  cities  of  Macedonia,  they  were  still  masters 
of  Pylos,  of  Kythera,  of  Methone,  of  Nisaa,  and 
of  the  Spartans  ca]itured  in  Sphakteria;  so  that 
there  was  now  an  equality  of  advantages  and  of 
losses.  Besides,  the  Lacedannonians  were  ever 
ready  to  lay  aside  the  sword  in  order  to  regain 
their  men.  Again,  the  oligarchy  in  Sparta  en- 
vied Brasidas,  and  did  not  look  with  pleasure  on 
his  splendid  achievements.  Lately  they  had  re- 
fused to  send  him  any  assistance  whatever.  The 
opportunity,  therefore,  was  advantageous  for  the 
eonchusion  of  peace.  .  .  .  Such  were  the  argu- 
ments by  which  Nikias  and  his  party  finally 
gained  the  ascendency  over  Kleon,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  423  B.  C.  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  enter  into  an  armistice  of  one  year,  within 
which  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  put  an  end  to 
the  destructive  war  by  a  lasting  peace.  Unfor- 
tunatelv,  the  armistice  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  Chalkidike.  The  cities  there  continued  in 
their  rebellion  against  the  Athenians.  Brasidas 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  leave  them  unpro- 
tected in  the  struggle  which  they  had  undertaken, 
relying  on  his  promises  of  assistance.  Tlie  war- 
like party  at  Athens,  taking  advantage  of  this, 
succeeded  in  frustrating  any  definite  conditions 
of  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lacediemo- 
nians,  seeing  that  the  war  was  continued,  sent  an 
amjile  force  to  Brasidas.  This  army  did  not 
succeed  in  reaching  him,  because  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  Perdikkas,  had  in  the  meantime  be- 
come angered  with  Brasidas,  and  jjersuaded  the 
Thessalians  to  oppose  the  Lacedemonians  in  their 
jiassage.  The  year  of  the  armistice  passed,  and 
Kleon  renewed  his  expostulations  against  the  in- 
competency of  the  generals  who  had  the  control 
of  affairs  in  Chalkidike.  ...  The  Athenians  de- 
cided to  forward  a  new  force,  and  intrusted  its 
command  to  Kleon.  He  therefore,  in  August, 
422  B.  C,  started  from  the  Peiraeus,  with  1,200 
hoplites,  300  horsemen,  a  considerable  number  of 
allies,  and  thirty  triremes.  Reaching  Chalkidike, 
he  engaged  in  battle  against  Brasidas  in  Am- 
phipolis, suffered  a  disgraceful  defeat,  and  was 
killed  while  fleeing.  Brasidas  also  ended  his 
short  but  glorious  career  in  this  battle,  dying  the 
death  of  a  hero.  The  way  in  which  his  memory 
was  honored  was  the  best  evidence  of  the  deep 
impression   that   he  had  made  on  the  Hellenic 
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world.  All  the  nllit-s  attcmlcd  his  funeral  iu 
arms,  and  interred  him  at  the  public  expense,  in 
front  of  the  market-place  of  Amphipolis.  .  .  . 
Thus  disappeared  the  two  foremost  champions  of 
the  war  —  its  good  spirit,  Brasidas,  and  its  evil, 
Kleon.  The  party  of  Niliias  tinall}'  prevailed  at 
Athens,  and  that  general  soon  after  arranged  a 
conference  with  King  Pleistoana.x  of  Sparta,  who 
was  also  an.xious  for  peace.  Discussions  con- 
tinued during  the  wliole  autumn  and  winter  after 
the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  without  any  actual 
hostilities  on  either  side.  Fin:dly,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring  of  421  B.  C'.,  a  peace  of 
fifty  years  was  agreed  upon.  Tlie  principal  con- 
ditions of  this  peace,  known  in  history  as  tlie 
'peace  of  Kikias,'  were  as  follows:  1.  Tlie 
Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  were  to  restore 
Amphipolis  and  all  the  prisoners  to  the  Athe- 
nians. They  were  furtlier  to  relinquish  to  tlie 
Athenians  Argilus,  Stageirus,  Acanthus,  Skolus, 
Olynthus.  and  Spartolus.  But,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  Amphipolis,  these  cities  were  to  remain 
independent,  paying  to  the  Atlieniaiis  only  tlie 
usual  tribute  of  the  time  of  ArLsteides.  2.  Tlie 
Athenians  sliould  restore  to  the  Lacedajmonians 
Koryphasium,  Kj'tliera,  Jlethone,  Pteleuin,  and 
Atalante,  witli  all  the  captives  in  their  hands 
from  Sparta  or  her  allies.  3.  Respecting  Skione, 
Torone,  Sennylus,  or  any  other  town  in  the  pos- 
session of  Athens,  the  Athenians  sliould  have  the 
right  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  pleased. 

4.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  sliould  re- 
store Panaktum  to  the  Athenians.  When  these 
terms  were  submitted  at  Sparta  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  allied  cities,  the  majority  accepted 
them.  The  Bieotians,  !Megarians,  and  Corin- 
thians, however,  summarily  refused  their  con- 
.sent.  The  Peloponncsian  war  was  now  con- 
sidered to  be  at  an  end,  precisely  ten  years  from 
its  beginning.  Both  the  combatants  came  out 
from  it  terribly  maimed.  Sparta  not  only  did 
not  attain  her  object — the  emancipation  of  the 
Hellenic  cities  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Athenians 
—  but  even  officially  recognized  this  tyranny,  by 
con.senting  that  the  Athenians  should  adopt  such 
measures  as  they  choose  toward  the  allied  cities. 
Besides,  Sparta  obtained  an  ill  repute  throughout 
Hellas,  because  she  had  aliandoned  the  Greeks  iu 
Chalkidike,  who  had  at  her  instigation  revolted, 
and  because  she  had  also  sacrificed  the  interests 
of  her  principal  allies.  .  .  .  Athens,  on  the  other 
hand,  preserved  intact  her  supremacy,  for  wliicli 
she  undertook  the  struggle.  T!ii.s,  however, 
was  gained  at  the  cost  of  Attica  ravaged,  a 
multitude  of  citizens  slain,  the  exhaustion  fif 
tlie  treasury,  and  the  increase  of  the  common 
hatred." — T.  T.  Timayenis,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  pt. 

5,  ch.  4  (r.  1). 

Also  ln:  C.  Thirlwall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  ch. 
23  (r.  3). 

B.C.  421-418. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
New  combinations. — The  Argive  League 
against  Sparta. — Conflicting  alliances  of  Ath- 
ens with  both. — Rising  influence  of  Alcibiades. 
— War  in  Argos. — Spartan  victory  at  Man- 
tinea. — Revolution  in  Argos. —"  All  the  Spar- 
tan allies  iu  l'rlii]Miiinesus  and  the  Boeotians 
refused  to  join  in  this  treaty  [of  Nicia.sJ.  The 
latter  concluded  with  the  Athenians  only  a  truce 
of  ten  days  .  .  .  ,  prolialily  on  condition,  that, 
if  no  notice  was  given  to  the  contniry,  it  was  to 
be  constantly  renewed  after  the  lapse  of  ten  days. 
With  Corinth  there  existed  no  truce  at  all.    Some 


of  the  terms  of  the  peace  were  not  conii)lied 
with,  though  this  was  the  case  much  less  on  the 
part  of  Athens  than  on  that  of  Sparta.  .  .  .  The 
Spartans,  from  the  first,  were  guilty  of  infau-.dus 
deception,  and  this  immediately  gave  rise  to  bit- 
ter feelings.  But  before  matters  had  come  lo 
this,  and  when  the  Athenians  were  still  in  the 
full  belief  that  the  Spartans  were  honest,  all 
Greece  was  startled  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  against  their  common 
enemies.  This  treat}'  was  concluded  very  sofin 
after  the  peace.  .  .  .  The  consequence  was.  that 
Sparta  suddenly  found  herself  deserted  by  all  her 
allies:  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  renounced 
her,  because  they  found  themselves  given  over 
to  the  Athenians,  and  the  Boeotians  perhaps 
thought  that  the  Spartans,  if  they  could  but  re- 
duce the  Eleans  to  the  condition  of  Helots,  would 
readily  allow  Boeotia  to  be  sulidued  by  the  Athe- 
nians. Thus  Argos  found  the  means  of  again 
following  a  policy  which  ever  since  the  time  of 
Cleomenes  it  had  not  ventured  to  think  of,  and 
.  .  .  became  the  centre  of  an  alliance  with  Man- 
tinea,  '  which  had  alwaj's  been  opposed  to  the 
Lacedaemonians, '  and  some  other  Arcadian  towns, 
Achaia,  Elis,  and  some  places  of  the  Acte.  Tlie 
Arcadians  had  dissolved  their  union,  the  three 
people  of  the  country  had  separated  themselves, 
though  sometimes  thev  united  again;  and  thus  it 
happened  that  only  some  of  their  towns  were 
allieil  with  Argos.  Corinth  at  first  would  listen 
to  neither  party,  and  chose  to  remain  neutral; 
'  for  although  for  the  moment  it  was  highly  ex- 
asperated against  Sparta,  yet  it  had  at  all  times 
entertained  a  mortal  hatred  of  Argos,  and  its  own 
Interests  drew  it  towards  Sparta.'  But  when, 
owing  to  Sparta's  di.shonesty,  the  affairs  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  became  more  and  more  compli- 
cated, when  the  towns  refused  to  submit  to  Ath- 
ens, and  when  it  became  evident  that  this  was 
the  consequence  of  the  instigations  of  Sparta, 
tlien  tlie  relation  subsisting  between  the  two 
states  became  worse  also  in  Greece,  and  various 
negotiations  and  cavillings  ensued.  .  .  .  After 
much  delay,  the  Athenians  and  Si>artaiis  were 
already  on  the  point  of  taking  up  arms  against; 
each  other;  but  then  they  came  to  the  singular 
agreement  (Olymp.  89,  4),  that  the  Athenians 
sliould  retain  possession  of  Pj'los,  but  keep  in  it 
only  Athenian  troops,  and  not  allow  the  Helots 
and  Messenians  to  remain  there.  After  this  the 
loosened  bonds  between  the  Spartans.  Corinthi- 
ans, and  Boeotians,  were  drawn  more  closely. 
The  Boeotians  were  at  length  prevailed  upon  to 
surrender  Panacton  to  the  Spartans,  who  now 
restored  it  to  the  Athenians.  This  was  in  accor- 
dance with  the  undoubted  meaning  of  the  peace; 
but  the  Boeotians  had  first  destroyed  the  place, 
and  the  Spartans  delivered  it  to  the  Athenians 
only  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Athenians  justly 
complained,  that  this  was  not  an  honest  restora- 
tion, and  that  the  place  ought  to  have  been  given 
back  to  them  with  its  fortifications  uninjured. 
The  Spartans  do  not  appear  to  have  had  lionest 
intentions  in  any  way.  .  .  .  While  thus  the  alli- 
ance between  Athens  and  Sparta,  iu  (he  eyes  of 
the  world,  still  existed,  it  had  in  reality  ceased 
and  become  an  impossibility.  Another  alliance, 
however,  was  formed  between  Athens  and  Argos 
(Olyni]).  8!),  4)  through  the  iiilliieiice  of  Alcibia- 
des, wlio  stood  in  the  relatinu  nf  an  hereditary 
proxcnus  to  Argos.  A  more  natural  alliance 
than  this  could  not  be  conceived,  and  bv  it  the 
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Athenians  gainctl  the  JIantineans,  Eleans,  and 
other  Peloponnesians  over  to  their  si(h'.  Alci- 
biades now  exercised  a  decisive  iiifliicnce  upon 
the  fate  of  his  country.  .  .  .  We  generally  con- 
ceive Alcibiades  as  a  man  whose  beauty  was  his 
ornament,  and  to  whom  the  follies  of  life  were 
the' main  thing,  and  we  forget  that  part  of  his 
character  which  history  reveals  to  us.  .  .  . 
Thucydiilcs,  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  having 
been  "particularly  partial  to  Alcibiades,  most  ex- 
pressly recognises  the  fact,  that  the  fate  of  Ath- 
ens depended  upon  him,  and  that,  if  he  had  not 
separated  his  own  fate  from  tliat  of  his  native 
city,  at  first  from  necessity,  but  afterwards  of  his 
own  accord,  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  through  his  personal  influence  alone,  would 
have  taken  quite  a  different  direction,  and  that 
he  alone  would  have  decided  it  in  favour  of  Ath- 
ens. This  is,  in  fact,  the  general  opinion  of  all 
antiquity,  and  there  is  no  ancient  writer  of  im- 
portance who  does  not  view  and  cstiniiite  him  in 
this  light.  It  is  only  the  moderns  that  entertain 
a  derogatory  opinion  of  him,  and  speak  of  him 
as  an  eccentric  fool,  who  ought  not  to  bo  named 
among  the  great  statesmen  of  antiquity.  .  .  . 
Alcibiades  is  quite  a  peculiar  character;  and  I 
know  no  one  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  liis- 
tory  who  might  be  compared  with  liim,  though 
I  have  sometimes  thought  of  Caesar.  .  .  .  Alci- 
biades was  opposed  to  the  peace  of  Nicias  from 
entirelj'  personal,  perhaps  even  mean,  motives. 
...  It  was  on  his  advice  that  Athens  concluded 
the  alliance  with  Argos  and  Elis.  Alliens  ninv 
had  two  alliances  which  were  equallj'  liinding, 
and  yet  altogether  opposed  to  each  other:  the 
one  "with  Sparta,  and  an  equally  stringent  one 
with  Argos,  the  enemy  of  Sparta.  This  treaty 
with  Argos,  the  Peloponnesians,  etc.,  was  ex- 
tremely formidable  to  the  Spartans;  and  they 
accordingly,  for  once,  determined  to  act  quickly, 
before  it  should  be  too  late.  The  alliance  with 
Argos,  however,  did  not  confer  much  real  strength 
U'pon  Athens,  for  the  Argives  were'  lazy,  and 
Elis  did  not  respect  them,  whence  the  Spartans 
had  time  again  to  unite  themselves  more  closely 
with  Corinth,  Boeotia,  and  Megara.  Wlien, 
therefore,  the  war  between  the  Spartans  and  Ar- 
gives broke  out,  and  the  former  resolutely  took 
the  field,  Alcibiades  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
send  succour  to  the  Argives,  and  thus  the  peace 
with  Sparta  was  violated  in  an  unprincipled  man- 
ner. But  still  no  blow  was  struck  between  Ar- 
gos and  Sparta.  .  .  .  King  Agis  had  set  out  with 
a  Spartan  army,  but  concludetl  a  truce  with  the 
Argives  (Olymp.  90,  2);  this,  however,  was  taken 
very  ill  at  Sparta,  and  the  Argive  commanders 
who  had  concluded  it  were  censured  by  the  peo- 
ple and  luagistrates  of  Argos.  Soon  afterwards 
the  war  broke  out  again,  and.  when  the  Athenian 
auxiliaries  appeared,  decided  acts  of  hostility 
commenced.  The  occasion  was  an  attempt  of 
the  Mantineans  to  subdue  Tegea;  the  sad  con- 
dition of  Greece  became  more  particularly  mani- 
fest in  Arcadia,  by  the  divisions  which  tore  one 
and  the  same  n;ttion  to  pieces.  The  countr}'  was 
distracted  by  several  jiarties;  had  Areailia  been 
\mited,  it  would  have  been  invulnerable.  A  bat- 
tle was  fought  (Olymp.  90,  3)  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mautinea,  between  the  Argives,  their 
Athenian  allies,  the  Mantineans,  and  part  of  the 
Areailians  ('  the  Eleans,  annoyed  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Argives,  had  abandoned  their  cause'),  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Spartans  and  a  few  allies 


on  tlie  other.  'I'he  Spartans  gained  a  most  de- 
cisive victory  ;  and,  although  they  did  not  follow 
it  up,  yet  the  consequence  was,  tliat  Argos  con- 
cluded peace,  the  Argive  idlianco  broke  up,  and 
at  -Vrgos  a  revolution  took  place,  in  which  an 
oligarchical  government  was  instituted,  and  by 
which  Argos  was  drawn  into  the  interest  of 
Sparta  (Olymp.  90,  4).  This  constitution,  how- 
evi'r,  did  not  last,  and  very  soon  gave  way  to  a 
democratic  form  of  government.  Argos,  even 
at  this  time,  and  still  more  at  a  later  period,  is  a 
sad  cxainide  of  the  most  degenerate  and  deplora- 
ble democracy,  or.  more  properly  speaking,  an- 
archy."— B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Leets.  on  Ancient  Hint., 
lect.  49  (V.  3). 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Alcibiades. — '\V.  Jlitford, 
///.««.  r,f  Greece,  ch.  17  (p.  3). 

B.  C.  416. —  Siege  and  conquest  of  Melos 
by  the  Athenians. —  Massacre  of  the  inhabi- 
tants.— "  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer  410 
B.  C.  that  tlie  Athenians  undertfxik  the  siege  and 
conquest  of  the  Dorian  island  of  Melos,  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  only  one,  except  Thera, 
which  was  not  already  included  in  their  empire. 
Melos  and  Thera  were  both  ancient  colonies  of 
Lacedfemon,  with  whom  they  had  strong  sym- 
pathies of  lineage.  They  had  never  joined  the 
confederacy  of  Delos,  nor  been  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  Athens;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
neither  had  they  ever  taken  part  in  the  recent 
war  against  her,  nor  given  her  any  ground  of 
complaint,  until  she  landed  and  attacked  them  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  recent  war.  She  now  re- 
newed her  attempt,  sending  against  the  island  a 
considerable  force  under  Kleomedes  and  Tisias. " 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  .50.—"  They 
desired  immediate  submission  on  the  part  of 
3Ielos,  any  attempt  at  resistance  being  regarded 
as  an  inroad  upon  the  omnipotence  of  Athens  by 
sea.  For  this  reason  they  were  wroth  at  the  ob- 
stinate courage  of  the  islanders,  who  liroke  off 
all  further  negotiations,  and  thus  made  it  neccs- 
sar}'  for  the  Athenians  to  commence  a  costly  cir- 
cumvallation  of  the  city.  The  Melians  even 
succeeded  on  two  successive  occasions  in  break- 
ing through  partof  tiie  wall  built  round  them  by 
the  enemy,  and  obtaining  fresh  s\ipplics;  but  no 
relief  arrived ;  and  they  had  to  undergo  suft'erings 
which  made  the  '  Melian  famine  '  a  proverliial 
phrase  to  express  the  height  of  misery;  and 
before  the  winter  ended  the  island  was  forced 
to  surrender  imconditionally.  .  .  .  There  was  no 
(luestion  of  qiuvrter.  All  the  islanders  capable 
of  bearing  arms  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Athenians  were  sentenced  to  death,  and  all 
the  women  and  children  to  slavery." — E.  Curtius, 
Hist,   of  Greece,  hk.  4,  (•/(.  4  (>•.  \i). 

Also  in:  Thucydides,  History,  hk.  Vt,  sect.  84- 
110. 

B.  C.  415. — The  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  at 
Athens.     See  Athens:  B.  C  -llo. 

B.C.  415-413. —  The  Peloponnesian  'War: 
Disastrous  Athenian  expedition  against 
Syracuse. — Alcibiades  a  fugitive  in  Sparta. — 
His  enmity  to  Athens.  See  Svr.\cuse:  B.  C. 
41.''i-4i;j. 

B.C.  413. — The  Peloponnesian  'War:  Ef- 
fects and  consequences  of  the  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion.— Prostration  of  Athens. — Strengthening 
of  Sparta. —  Negotiations  with  the  Persians 
against  Athens. —  Peloponnesian  invasion  of 
Attica. —  The  Decelian  'War. — "The  Sicilian 
expedition  euded  in  a  series  of  events  which,  to 
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this  day,  it  is  impossible  to  recall  ■without  a 
feeling  of  horror.  .  .  .  Since  the  Persian  wars  it 
had  never  come  to  pass,  that  ou  tlie  one  side  all 
had  been  so  completely  lost,  while  ou  the  other 
all  was  won.  .  .  .  When  the  Athenians  recovered 
from  the  first  stupefaction  of  grief,  they  called 
to  mind  the  causes  of  the  whole  calamity,  and 
hereupon  in  passionate  fury  turned  round  upon 
all  who  had  advised  the  expedition,  or  who  had 
encouraged  vain  hopes  of  victory,  as  orators, 
prophets,  or  soothsayers.  Finallj-,  the  general 
excitement  passed  into  the  phase  of  despair  and 
terror,  conjuring  up  dangers  even  greater  and 
more  imminent  than  existed  in  reality.  The 
citizens  every  day  expected  to  see  the  Sicilian 
fleet  with  the  Peloponnesians  appear  off  the  har- 
bor, to  take  possession  of  the  defenceless  city; 
and  they  believed  that  the  last  days  of  Atheiis 
had  arrived.  .  .  .  Athens  had  risked  all  her  mili- 
tary and  naval  resources  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming Syracuse.  !More  than  200  ships  of  state, 
with  their  entire  equipment,  had  been  lost;  and 
if  we  reckon  up  the  numbers  despatched  ou  suc- 
cessive occasions  to  Sicily,  the  sum  total,  inclu- 
sive of  the  auxiliary  troops,  may  be  calcidated 
at  about  60.000  men.  A  squadron  still  lay  in  tlie 
waters  of  Xaupactus ;  but  even  this  was  in  dan- 
ger and  exposed  to  attack  from  the  Corinthians, 
who  had  equipped  fresh  forces.  The  docks  and 
naval  ai'senals  wei'e  emptv,  and  the  treasury  like- 
wise. In  the  hopes  of  enormous  booty  and  an 
abundance  of  now  revenues,  no  expense  had  been 
spared ;  and  the  resources  of  the  citj'  were  en- 
tirely exhausted.  .  .  .  But,  far  heavier  than  the 
material  losses  in  money,  ships,  and  men,  was  tlie 
moral  blow  which  had  been  received  by  Athens, 
and  which  was  more  dangerous  in  her  case  than 
in  that  of  any  other  state,  because  her  whole 
power  was  based  on  the  fear  inspired  in  the  sub- 
ject states,  so  long  as  they  saw  the  fleets  of 
Athens  absolutely  supreme  at  sea.  The  l)an  of 
this  fear  had  now  been  removed;  disturbances 
arose  in  those  island-states  which  were  most  nec- 
essary to  Athens,  and  whose  existence  seemed  to 
be  most  indissolubly  blended  with  that  of  Attica, 
—  in  Eubcea,  Chios,  and  Lesbos;  everywhere  the 
oligarchical  parties  raised  their  head,  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  odious  dominion  of  Athens.  .  .  . 
Sparta,  on  the  other  hand,  had  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  without  sending  out  an  army  or  in- 
curring any  danger  or  losses,  secured  to  herself  the 
greatest  advantages,  such  as  she  could  not  have 
obtained  from  the  most  successful  campaign. 
Gylijipus  had  again  proved  the  value  of  a  single 
Spartan  man:  inasmuch  as  in  the  liour  of  the 
greatest  danger  his  personal  conduct  had  altered 
the  course  of  the  most  important  and  momentous 
transaction  of  the  entire  war.  lie  was,  in  a  word, 
the  more  fortunate  succcssorof  Brasidas.  The  au- 
thority of  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
peace  of  Nieias  had  weakened,  was  now  restored  ; 
with  the  exce])tion  of  Argosand  Elis,  all  her  allies 
were  on  amical)Ie  terms  with  her;  the  brethren 
of  Ikt  race  beyond  the  sea.  who  had  hitherto 
held  aloof,  had,  by  the  attack  made  by  the  Athe- 
nian invasion,  been  drawn  into  the  war,  and  had 
now  become  the  most  zealous  and  ardent  allies 
of  the  Peloponnesians.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  Athe- 
nians had  driven  the  most  capable  of  all  living 
statesmen  and  commanders  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  No  man  was  better  adajited  than  Alci- 
biades  for  rotising  the  slowly-moving  Lacedtemo- 
nians   to  energetic  action;   and  it  was  he  who 


supplied  them  with  the  best  advice,  and  with  the 
most  accurate  information  as  to  Athenian  politics 
and  localities.  Lastly,  the  Spartans  were  at  the 
present  tiiue  under  a  warlike  king,  the  enterpris- 
ing and  ambitious  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus. 
.  .  .  Nothing  was  now  required,  except  pecu- 
niary means.  And  even  these  now  unexpectedly 
offered  themselves  to  the  Spartans,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  events  which  had  in  the  meantime 
occurred  in  the  Persian  empire.  .  .  .Everywhere 
[in  that  empire]  sedition  raised  its  head,  par- 
ticularly in  Asia  llinor.  Pissuthnes,  tlie  son  of 
Hystaspes,  who  had  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions interfered  in  Greek  affairs,  rose  in  revolt. 
He  was  supported  by  Greek  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Lyeon. 
The  treachery  of  the  latter  enabled  Darius  to 
overthrow  Pissuthnes,  whose  sou,  Araorges, 
maintained  himself  by  Athenian  aid  in  Caria. 
After  the  fall  of  Pissuthnes,  Tissaphernes  and 
Pharnabazus  appear  in  Asia  Jliuor  as  the  first 
dignitaries  of  the  Great  King.  Tissaphernes  suc- 
ceeded Pissuthnes  as  satrap  iu  the  maritime  prov- 
inces. He  was  furious  at  the  assistance  ollered 
by  Athens  to  the  party  of  his  adversary ;  more- 
over, the  Great  King  (possibly  in  consequence 
of  the  Sicilian  war  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Attic  fleet)  demanded  that  the  tributes  long 
withheld  by  the  coast-towns,  which  were  still  re- 
garded as  subject  to  the  Persian  emjiire,  should 
now  be  levied.  Tissaphernes  was  obliged  to  pay 
the  sums  according  to  the  rate  at  which  they 
were  entered  iu  the  imperial  budget  of  Persia ; 
and  thus,  in  order  to  reimburse  himself,  found 
himself  forced  to  pursue  a  war  policy.  .  .  . 
Everything  now  depended  for  the  satrap  upon 
obtaining  assistance  from  a  Greek  quarter.  He 
found  opportunities  for  this  purpose  iu  Ionia 
itself,  iu  all  the  more  important  cities  of  which 
a  Persian  party  existed.  .  .  .  The  most  impor- 
tant and  only  independent  power  in  Ionia  was 
Chios.  Here  the  aristocratic  families  had  with 
great  sagacity  contrived  to  retain  the  govern- 
ment. ...  It  was  their  government  which  now 
became  the  focus  of  the  conspiracj'  against 
Athens,  in  the  first  instance  establishing  a  con- 
nection on  the  opposite  shore  with  Erythrse. 
Hereupon  Tissaphernes  opened  negotiations  with 
both  cities,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  des- 
patched an  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  charged 
with  persuading  the  Spartans  to  place  themselves 
at  the  head  of  tlie  Ionian  movement,  the  satrap 
at  the  same  time  promising  to  supph'  pay  and 
provisions  to  the  Peloiionnesian  forces.  The 
situation  of  Pharnabazus  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Tis.saphernes.  Pharnabazus  was  the  satrap 
■of  the  northern  province.  .  .  .  Pharnabazus  en- 
deavored to  outbid  Tissaiiherncs  in  his  iiromLses; 
and  two  powerfid  satraps  became  rival  suitors 
for  the  favor  of  Sparta,  to  whom  the}'  offered 
money  and  their  alliance.  .  .  .  "While  thus  the 
most  dangerous  combinations  were  on  all  sides 
forming  against  Athens,  the  war  had  already 
broken  out  in  Greece.  This  time  Athens  had 
been  the  first  to  commence  direct  hostilities.  .  .  . 
A  Pelopomiesian  army  under  Agis  invaded  At- 
tica, with  the  advent  of  the  spring  of  B.  C.  413 
(Ol.  xci.  3);  at  which  date  it  was  already  to  be 
anticipated  how  the  Sicilian  war  would  end. 
For  twelve  years  Attica  had  been  spared  hostile 
invasions,  and  the  vestiges  of  former  wars  had 
been  effaced.  The  present  devastations  were 
therefore  doubly  ruinous;  while  at  the  same  time 
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it  was  now  impossible  to  take  vengeance  ii]i(in 
the  Peloponncsiiins  liy  means  of  naval  expc<li- 
tions.  And  tlir  \v(irsl,  poiiil  in  tlie  case  was  that 
they  were  now  fully  rcsdlvrd,  instead  of  recurrini; 
to  tiieir  fiinncr  nictimd  of  carrying  on  the  war  and 
undertaking  annual  eamijaigns,  to  occuiiy  per- 
manently a  forlitieil  position  on  Attie  soil."  The 
invaders  seized  a  strong  position  at  Deeelea,  only 
fourteen  miles  northward  from  Atlicais,  on  a 
roeky  peak  of  Mount  I'arnes,  and  fort  Hied  them- 
selves so  strongly  that  the  Athenians  ventured 
on  no  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  From  this 
,  secure  station  they  ravaged  the  siuaounding 
country  at  pleasure.  "  This  success  was  of  such 
importance  that  even  in  ancient  time.sit  gave  the 
name  of  the  Deeelean  War  to  the  entire  last 
division  of  the  Pelojionnesian  War.  The  occu- 
pation of  Deeelea  forms  the  c<inneeting  link  be- 
tween the  Sicilian  War  and  the  Attico-PeU)pon- 
nesiau,  which  now  br<ike  out  afresh.  .  .  .  Its 
immediate  object  ...  it  failed  to  elTect;  inas- 
much as  the  Athenians  did  not  allow  it  to  pre- 
vent their  despatching  a  fresh  armament  to 
Sicily.  But  when,  half  a  year  later,  all  was  lost, 
the  Athenians  felt  more  heavily  than  ever  the 
burden  imposed  upon  them  by  the  occupation  of 
Deeelea.  The  city  was  cut  off  from  its  most  im- 
portant source  of  supi)lies,  since  the  enemy  had 
in  his  power  the  roatis  conununicating  with 
Eubcea.  .  .  .  One-third  of  Attica  no  longer  be- 
longed to  the  Athenians,  and  even  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city  communication  was 
unsafe;  large  numbers  of  the  country-people, 
deprived  of  labor  and  means  of  subsistence, 
thronged  the  city ;  the  citizens  were  forced  night 
and  day  to  perform  the  onerous  duty  of  keeping 
watch." — E.  Cnrtius,  Hint,  of  Oreece,  hk.  i,c!i. 
4-5  (v.  3). 

Ai.so  in:  G.  Grote,  Hist.  „fOrcciv.  i-h.  (U  {r.  7). 

B.  C.  413-412.  —  The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Revolt  of  Chios,  Miletus,  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes 
from  Athens.  —  Revolution  at  Samos.  —  In- 
trigues of  Alcibiades  for  a  revolution  at  Athens 
and  for  his  own  recall. — "Alkiliiades  .  .  .  per- 
suaded the  Spartans  to  build  a  fleet,  and  sen<l  it 
over  to  Asia  to  assist  the  lonians  in  revolting. 
He  himself  crossed  at  once  to  Chios  with  a  few 
ships,  in  order  to  begin  the  revolt.  The  govern- 
ment of  Cltios  was  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles: 
but  they  hail  hitherto  .served  Athens  S(J  well  that 
the  Athenians  had  not  altered  the  government 
to  a  democracy.  Now,  however,  they  revolted 
(B.  C.  413).  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Athens, 
for  Chios  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ionian 
States,  and  others  would  be  sure  to  follow  its 
example.  Miletus  and  Lesbos  revolted  in  B.  C. 
412.  The  noljles  of  Samos  prepared  to  revolt, 
but  the  people  were  in  favour  of  Athens,  ami 
rose  against  the  nobles,  killing  300  of  them,  and 
banishing  400  more.  Athens  now  made  Samos 
its  free  and  equal  ally,  instead  of  its  subject, 
and  Samos  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  and  army.  .  .  .  The  Athenians 
.  .  .  had  now  manned  a  fresh  navy.  They  de- 
feated the  Peloponnesian  and  Persian  fleets  to- 
gether at  ililetus,  and  were  only  kept  from  be- 
sieging Miletus  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  from 
S3'racuse.  [This  reinforcement  of  the  enemy  held 
tliem  powerless  to  ju'evcnt  a  revolt  in  Rhodes, 
carried  out  by  the  oligarchs  though  opposed  by 
the  people.]  Alkibiades  had  made  enemies 
among  tlie  Spartans,  and  when  he  had  been  some 
time  in  Asia   Jlinor  an  order  came  over   from 


ilcalli.      He  escaped  to  Tis- 
iLiade  up  his  mind   to  win 


Sparta  to  put  him  Ic 
sa|ilierncs,   and   now 

back  the  favour  of  Athens  by  breaking  up  the 
alliance  between  Tissaphernes  and  the  Spartans. 
lie  contrived  to  make  a  (ptarrel  between  them 
about  the  rate  of  \y.\y,  and  persuaded  Tissapher- 
nes that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Persia  to 
let  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  wear  one  another 
out,  without  giving  help  to  either.  Tissapher- 
nes therefore  kept  the  Spartans  idle  for  months, 
always  pretending  that  he  was  on  the  |ioint  of 
bringing  up  his  Meet  to  help  them.  Alkil)iades 
now  sent  a  lying  message  to  the  generals  of  the 
Athenian  army  at  Samos  that  he  could  get  Athens 
the  help  of  Tissaiihernes,  if  the  Athenians  would 
allow  him  to  return  from  his  exile:  but  he  said 
that  lie  could  never  return  while  there  was  a 
democracy;  so  that  if  they  wished  for  the  help 
of  Persia  they  must  change  the  government  to 
an  oligarchy  (B.  C.  412).  In  the  ariuy  at  Samos 
there  were  many  rich  men  willing  to  see  an  oli- 
garchy established  at  Athens,  anil  peace  made 
with  "Sparta.  .  .  .  Therefore,  though  the  great 
mass  of  the  army  at  Samos  was  democratical,  a 
certain  uumlier  of  powerful  men  agreed  to  the 
]ilan  of  Alkibiades  for  changing  the  government. 
One  of  the  conspirators,  named  Pisander,  was 
sent  to  x\.thens  to  instruct  the  clubs  of  nobles 
and  rich  men  to  work  secretly  for  tliis  object. 
In  these  clubs  the  overthrow  of  the  democracy 
was  planned.  Citizens  known  to  be  zealous  for 
the  constitution  were  secretly  murdered.  Terror 
fell  over  the  cit}-,  for  no  one  except  the  conspira- 
tors knew  who  did,  and  who  did  not,  lielong  to 
the  plot;  and  at  last,  partly  by  force,  theassembl}' 
was  brought  to  abolish  the  popular  govern- 
ment."— C.  A.  Fyffe,  Iliat.af  Gnec6(IIist.  Printer), 
eh.  .5,  .^eet.  3G-39. 

Also  ix:  G.  W.  Co.x,  I'he  Athenian  Empire, 
eh.  G.— Thucydides,  Tlif^torji.  hk.  8,  ch.  4-51. 

B.  C.  41 1-407. — The  Peloponnesian  War: 
Athenian  victories  at  Cynossema  and  Abydos. 
— Exploits  of  Alcibiades. — His  return  to  Ath- 
ens and  to  supreme  command. — His  second 
deposition  and  exile. — While  Athens  was  in  the 
throes  of  its  revolution,  "the  war  was  prose- 
cuted with  vigour  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Jlinor. 
Mindarus,  who  now  commanded  the  Peloponne- 
sian fleet,  disgusted  at  length  b}'  the  often-broken 
])romises  of  Tissaphernes,  and  the  scanty  and 
irregular  pay  which  he  furnished,  set  sail  from 
Miletus  and  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  with 
the  intention  of  assisting  the  satrap  Pharnaba- 
zus,  and  of  elfectiug,  if  possible,  the  revolt  of 
the  Athenian  dependencies  in  that  quarter. 
Hither  he  was  pursued  by  the  Athenian  fleet 
under  Thrasyllus.  In  a  few  days  an  engagement 
ensued  (.in  August,  411  B.  C),  in  the  famous 
straits  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  in  which  the 
Athenians,  though  with  a  smaller  force,  gained 
the  victory,  and  erected  a  trophy  on  the  promon- 
tory of  C3'nossema  [see  Cvnossem.\].  near  the 
tomb  and  chapel  of  the  Trojan  queen  Hecuba. 
The  Athenians  followed  up  their  victory  bv  the 
reduction  of  Cyzicus,  which  had  revolted  from 
them.  A  month  or  two  afterward,  another  ob- 
stinate engagement  took  place  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian and  Athenian  fleets  near  Abydos, 
which  lasted  a  whole  day,  anil  was  at  length  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Athenians  by  the  arrival 
of  Alcibiades  with  his  squadron  of  18  ships 
from  Samos." — W.  Smith.  Sniidler  Hint,  of  Greece, 
eh.     13.  —  Alcibiades,    although    recalled,    had 
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"resolved  to  delay  his  return  until  lie  liad  per- 
formed such  exploits  as  inij;lit  thinw  fresh  lu.stre 
over  his  name,  and  endear  him  to  :dl  classes  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  With  this  ambition  he  sailed 
with  a  small  squadron  from  Samos,  and  ha\inif 
gained  iuformation  that  ilindarus,  with  the  Pelo- 
pouuesiau  fleet,  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  he  hastened  to  afford  his  countrymen 
succour.  Happily  he  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
action,  near  Abydos,  at  a  most  critical  moment : 
when,  after  a  severe  engagement,  the  Spartans 
had  on  one  side  obtained  an  advantage,  and  were 
pursuing  the  broken  lines  of  the  Athenians.  .  .  . 
He  speedily  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  com- 
pletely routed  the  Spartans,  .  .  .  broke  many  of 
their  ships  in  pieces,  and  took  30  from  them.  .  .  . 
His  vanity  after  this  signal  success  had,  liowever, 
nearly  destroyed  him;  for,  being  desirous  of  a]i- 
pearing  to  Tissaphernes  as  a  conqueror  instead  of 
a  fugitive,  he  hastened  with  a  splendid  retinue 
to  visit  him,  when  the  crafty  barbarian,  thinking 
he  should  thus  ajipease  the  suspicions  of  the 
Spartans,  caused  him  to  be  arrested  and  con- 
fined in  prison  at  Sardis.  Hence,  however,  he 
found  means  to  escape.  ...  He  sailed  immedi- 
ately for  the  Athenian  camp  to  diffuse  fresh  ani- 
mation among  the  soldiers,  and  induce  them 
hastilj'  to  embark  on  an  expedition  against  ~Slm- 
darus  and  Pharnaliazus,  wlio  were  then  with  the 
residue  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  at  C'yzicum" 
(Cyzicus).  Miiidarus  was  defeated  aiul  killed 
and  Pharnabazus  driven  to  flight  (B.  C.  410). 
"Alcibiades  pursued  his  victory,  took  Cyzicum 
without  difficulty,  and,  staining  his  conquest 
with  a  cruelty  with  which  he  was  not  generally 
chargeable,  put  to  death  all  tlie  Pelojionnesians 
whom  he  found  within  the  city.  A  very  short 
space  of  time  elap.sed  after  this  brilliant  success 
before  Alciliiades  found  another  occasion  to  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  Athens,"  by  defeating 
Pharnabazus,  who  had  attacked  the  troops  of 
Thrasyllus  while  they  were  wasting  the  territory 
of  Abydos.  He  ne.xt  reduced  Chalcedon,  bring- 
ing it  back  into  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  once 
more  defeating  Pharnabazus,  when  the  Persian 
satrap  attempteil  to  relieve  the  town.  He  also 
recovered  Selymbria,  and  took  Byzantium  (which 
had  revolted)  after  a  severe  fight  (B.  C.  408). 
"Alcibiades  having  raised  the  fortmies  of  Ins 
country  from  the  lowest  state  of  depression,  not 
only  by  his  brilliant  victories,  but  his  conciliating 
policy,  prepared  to  return  and  enjoy  the  jiraise 
of  his  successes.  He  entered  the  Pirteus  [B.  C. 
407]  in  a  galley  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  nu- 
merous victories,  followed  by  a  long  line  of  ships 
which  he  liacl  taken  from  the  foe.  .  .  .  The 
whole  city  came  down  to  the  harbour  to  see  and 
welcome  him,  and  took  no  notice  of  Thrasybulus 
orTlierameues,  his  fellow-coimnanders.  .  .  .  An 
assembly  of  the  peojile  being  convened,  he  ad-, 
dressed  them  in  a  gentle  and  modest  speech,  im- 
puting his  calamities  not  to  their  envy,  but  to 
some  evil  geinus  wliicli  ])ursued  him.  He  ex- 
horted them  to  take  courage,  bade  tliem  oppo.se 
their  enemies  with  all  the  fresh  inspiration  of 
their  zeal,  and  taught  them  to  hope  lor  hap])ier 
days.  Delighted  with  these  assurances,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a  crown  of  brass  and  .gold, 
which  never  was  before  given  to  any  but  the 
Olympic  victors,  invested  liim  with  ab.solute  con- 
trol over  their  naval  and  military  alTairs,  restored 
to  him  his  confiscated  wealth,  and  ordered  the 
ministers  of   religion  to  absolve  him  from  the 


ctir.ses  which  they  had  denounced  against  him, 
Thecjdorus,  however,  the  high-priest,  evaded  the 
last  part  of  the  decree,  by  alleging  that  he  had 
never  east  anj"  iiuprecation  on  him,  if  he  liad 
committed  no  oifeuce  against  the  republic.  The 
tablets  on  which  the  curses  against  lum  had  been 
inscribed  were  taken  to  the  shore,  and  thrown 
with  eagerness  into  the  sea.  His  next  measure 
heightened,  it  possible,  the  brief  lustre  of  his 
triumph.  In  consequence  of  the  fortification  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  their  having 
possession  of  the  passes  of  the  country,  the  pro- 
cession to  Eleusis,  in  honour  of  Athene,  had  been  , 
long  unable  to  take  its  usual  course,  and  being 
conducted  by  sea,  had  lost  many  of  its  solemn 
and  august  ceremonials.  He  now,  therefore, 
offered  to  conduct  the  solemnity  by  land.  .  .  . 
His  proposal  being  gladly  accepted,  he  placed 
sentinels  on  the  hills;  and,  surnmnding  the  con- 
secrated band  with  his  soldiers,  conducted  the 
whole  to  Eleusis  and  back  to  Athens,  without 
the  slightest  opposition,  or  lireach  of  that  order 
and  profound  stillness  which  he  had  exhorted  the 
troops  to  maintain.  After  this  graceful  act  of 
homage  to  the  religion  he  was  once  accused  of 
destroying,  he  was  regarded  by  the  common  peo- 
])Ie  as  something  more  than  human;  they  looked 
on  him  as  destined  never  to  know  defeat,  and  be- 
lieved their  triuiuph  was  certain  so  long  as  he 
was  their  commander.  But,  in  the  very  height 
of  his  popularity,  causes  of  a  second  exile  were 
maturing.  The  great  envied  him  in  proportion 
to  the  people's  confidence,  and  that  confidence 
itself  became  the  means  of  his  ruin:  for,  as  the 
people  really  thought  the  spell  of  invincibility 
was  upon  him,  they  were  prepared  to  attribute 
the  least  pause  in  his  career  of  glory  to  a  treach- 
erous design.  He  departed  witTi  a  hundred  ves- 
sels, manned  under  his  inspection,  with  colleagues 
of  his  owu  choice,  to  reduce  the  isle  of  Chios  to 
obedience.  At  Andros  he  once  more  gained  a 
victory  over  both  the  natives  and  the  Spartans, 
who  attempted  to  assist  them.  But,  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  chief  scene  of  action,  he  found  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  keep  the  soldiers  from 
deserting,  unless  he  could  raise  monej-  to  pay 
them  sums  more  nearly  equal  to  those  which  the 
Laced;emonians  offered,  than  the  pay  he  was 
able  to  bestow.  He  was  compelled,  therefore,  to 
leave  the  fleet  [at  Xotium]  and  go  into  Caria  in 
order  to  obtain  supidies.  AVhile  absent  on  this 
occasion,  he  left  Antiochus  in  the  command.  .  .  . 
To  this  oliicer  Alcibiailes  gave  exjiress  directions 
that  he  slioidd  refrain  from  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment, whatever  provocations  he  miglit  receive. 
An.xious,  however,  to  display  his  bravery,  Anti- 
ochus took  the  first  occasion  to  sail  out  in  front  of 
the  Laceda'inonian  fleet,  which  lay  near  Ephesus, 
under  the  conuuaud  of  Lj'sander,  and  attempt, 
by  insults,  to  incite  them  to  attack  him.  Lysan- 
der  accordingly  iiursiu'd  lum;  the  fleets  came  to 
the  support  of  their  respective  admirals,  and  a 
general  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Antiochus 
was  slain,  anil  the  Athenians  completely  defeated. 
On  receiving  intelligence  of  this  uidiappy  re- 
verse, Alcil)iades  hasteni^d  to  the  fleet,  and  eager 
to  repair  the  misfortune,  offeri'd  battle  to  the 
Spartans;  Ly.sander,  however,  did  not  choose  to 
risk  the  loss  of  his  advantage  by  accepting  the 
challenge,  anil  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to 
retire.  This  event,  for  which  no  blame  really 
attached  to  Alcibiades,  comi)leted  the  ruin  of  his 
influence  at  Athens.     It  was  believed  that  this. 
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the  first  instance  of  liis  failure,  must  have  arisen 
from  rorruption.  or,  at  least,  frojn  a  want  of  ia- 
tlinal ion  to  serve  his  eouiilry.  II(' was  also  ac- 
cused of  Icavinij;  the  navy  under  the  direction  of 
those  who  had  no  other  recoinnieiidation  to  the 
charge  but  having  been  sharers  in  his  lu.\urious 
ban(iuets,  and  of  having  wandered  about  to  in- 
didge  in  |irofligate  excesses.  .  .  .  On  these 
grounds,  the  people  in  his  absence  took  from  him 
his  conunand,  and  coiiHded  it  to  other  generals. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  this  new  act  of  ingrati- 
tude, he  resolved  not  to  return  home,  but  with- 
drew into  Thrace,  and  fortified  three  castles  .  .  . 
near  to  Perinthus.  Here,  having  collected  a 
formidable  band,  as  an  independent  captain,  he 
made  incursions  on  the  territories  of  those  of  the 
Thracians  who  acknowledgeil  no  settled  form  of 
government,  and  acquired  considerable  spoils." — 
SirT.  N.  Talfonrd,  Eniiy  llist.  of  Greece  (Encyckqi. 
MetropolitiiHii),  eh.  11. 

Also  in:  t'.  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  29 
{i\  4). — Plutarch,  AlcibUidcs. — Xeuophon,  Iklkn- 
ica,  bk.  1,  (7*.  1-4. 

B.  C.  406.  —  The  Peloponnesian  War  : 
Battle  of  Arginusse. — Trial  and  execution  of 
the  generals  at  Athens. — Aleiliiades  was  suc- 
ceeded by  t'onon  and  nine  colleagues  in  eiimmand 
of  the  Athenian  tleet  ou  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  Athenians,  soon  afterwards,  were  driven 
into  the  harbor  of  ]\Iitylenc,  on  the  island  of  Les- 
bos, by  a  superior  Peloponnesian  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Callicratidas,  and  were  Ijlockadcd 
there  with  small  chance  of  escape,  Conon  con- 
trived to  send  news  of  their  desperate  situation  to 
Athens,  and  vigorous  measures  were  promptly 
taken  to  rescue  the  fleet  and  to  save  Mitylene. 
"Within  thirty  days,  a  fleet  of  110  triremes  was 
fitted  out  at  the  Piraeus,  and  manned  with  a  crew 
■nduch  took  nearly  the  last  able-bodied  Athenian 
to  make  it  complete.  At  Samos  these  were 
joined  bj'  40  more  triremes,  maldng  150  in  all, 
against  wdnch  Callicratidas  was  able  to  bring 
out  only  120  ships  from  Jlitylenc,  when  the  re- 
lieving armament  ajiproached.  The  tw^o  fleets 
encountered  one  another  near  the  i.slauds  of  Ar- 
ginusaj,  otf  Cape  !Malea,  the  southern  promon- 
tory of  Lesbos.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  which 
was  the  greatest  naval  conflict  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  the  Athenians  were  completely  vic- 
torious ;  Callicratidas  was  drowned  and  no  less 
than  77  of  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  de- 
stroyed, while  the  Athenians  themselves  lost  25. 
As  the  result  of  this  battle  Sparta  again  made 
overtures  of  peace,  as  she  had  done  after  the 
battle  of  Cyzicus,  and  Athens,  led  by  her  <lema- 
gogues,  again  rejected  them.  But  the  jVthenian 
demagogues  and  populace  did  worse.  The_y 
summoned  home  the  eight  generals  who  had 
won  tlie  battle  of  Arginusa;,  to  answer  to  a 
charge  of  having  neglected,  after  tlie  victory,  to 
pick  up  the  floating  bodies  of  the  Athenian  dead 
and  to  rescue  the  drowning  from  the  wrecked 
ships  of  tlieir  fleet.  Six  of  the  accused  generals 
came  home  to  meet  the  charge;  but  two  thouglit 
it  prudent  to  go  into  volunUuy  exile.  The  six 
were  brought  to  trial;  the  forms  of  legality  were 
violated  to  their  prejudice  and  all  means  were 
unscrupulously  employed  to  work  up  the  popular 
passion  against  them.  One  man,  only,  among 
the  prytanes  —  senators,  that  is,  of  the  tribe  then 
presiding,  and  who  were  the  presidents  of  the 
popular  assembly  —  stood  out,  witliout  flinching, 
against  the  lawless  rage  of   his  fellow  citizens. 


and  refused,  in  calm  scorn  of  all  fierce  threats 
against  himself,  to  join  in  taking  the  \niconstitu- 
tional  vote.  That  one  was  the  pliilo.soplicr  Soc- 
rates. 'I'lie  generals  were  condenuied  to  death 
and  received  the  fatal  draught  of  hendock  from 
the  same  populace  which  jire.ssed  it  a  little  later 
to  the  lips  of  the  philoso|)her.  "Thus  died  the 
son  of  Pericles  and  Asi)asia  [one  of  tlu;  generals, 
who  bore  his  father's  name],  to  whom  his  father 
had  made  a  fatal  gift  in  olitaining  for  him  tlie 
Attic  citizenship,  and  with  him  Krasinides,  Thra- 
sylus,  Lysias,  Aristocrates,  and  Dioineilon.  The 
last-named,  the  most  innocent  of  all,  who  had 
wished  that  the  whole  fleet  should  innnediately 
be  em|)loyed  in  search  of  the  wrecked,  addressi'd 
the  peo]de  once  more;  he  expres.sed  a  wish  that 
the  decree  dooming  him  to  death  nnglit  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  state,  and  called  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  perform  tlie  th.-iiiksgiving  ollerings  to 
the  saving  gods  which  they,  the  generals,  had 
vowed  on  account  of  their  victory.  These  words 
may  have  sunk  dee])  into  the  hearts  of  many  of 
his  hearers ;  but  their  only  effect  has  been  to  cast 
a  yet  brighter  halo  in  the  e.ves  of  subseijuent 
generations  around  the  memory  of  these  martyrs. 
Their  innocence  is  best  proved  by  the  series  of 
glaring  infractions  of  law  and  morality  which 
were  needed  to  en.sure  their  destruction,  as  well 
as  by  the  shame  and  repugnance  which  seized 
upon  the  citizens,  when  they  had  recognized  how 
fearfully  they  had  been  led  astray  by  a  traitorous 
faction." — E.  Curtius,  lUist.  uf  Greece,  bk.  4,  cli. 
u  (c.  3). — Jlr.  Grote  attempts  to  uphold  a  view 
more  unfavorable  to  the  generals  and  less  severe 
upon  the  Athenian  people. — G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of 
Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  64. 

Also  in:   Xenoplion,  Ilcllenicn,  hk.  1,  cli.  5-7. 
See.  also.  Athkns:  B,  C.  424-400. 

B.  C.  405. — The  Peloponnesian  War:  De- 
cisive battle  of  Aigospotamoi. — Defeat  of  the 
Athenians. —  After  the  execution  of  the  gen- 
erals, "  no  long  time  passed  before  the  Athenians 
repented  of  their  madness  and  their  crimes:  but, 
yielding  still  to  their  old  besetting  sin,  they  in- 
sisted, as  they  had  done  in  the  days  of  Jliltiades 
and  after  the  catastrophe  at  Syracuse,  on  throw- 
ing the  blame  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  ad- 
visers. This  great  crime  began  at  once  to  pro- 
duce its  natural  fruits.  The  people  were  losing 
confidence  in  their  ofiicers,  who,  in  their  turn,  felt 
that  no  services  to  the  state  could  secure  them 
against  illegal  prosecutions  and  arbitrary  penal- 
ties. Corruption  was  eating  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  state,  and  treason  was  losing  its  ugli- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  many  who  thought  themselves 
none  the  worse  for  dallying  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
Athenian  fleet  had  fallen  back  upon  Samos ;  and 
with  this  island  as  a  base,  the  generals  were  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  movements,  uot  for 
crushing  the  enemy,  but  for  obtaining  money. 
.  .  .  The  Spartans,  whether  at  home  or  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  were  now  well  aware  that  one  more 
battle  would  decide  the  issue  of  the  war;  for. 
with  anotlicr  defeat  the  subsidies  of  the  Per- 
sians would  be  withdrawn  from  them  as  from 
men  doomed  to  failure,  and  perhaps  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Athenians.  In  the  army  and  fleet 
the  cry  was  raised  that  Lysandros  was  the  only 
man  equal  to  the  emergenc}'.  Spartan  custom 
could  not  appoint  the  same  man  twice  to  the 
office  of  admiral;  but  when  Arakos  was  sent  out 
with  Lysandros  [Lysaniler]  as  his  secretary,  it 
was  understood  that  the  latter  was  really  the 
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man  in  power."  In  the  summer  of  40.")  B.  C. 
Lysandros  made  a  sudden  movement  from  the 
southern  iEgean  to  the  Hellespont,  and  laid  siejie 
to  the  rich  town  of  Lampsacus,  on  the  Asiatic 
sfde.  The  Athenians  followed  him,  but  not 
promptly  enough  to  save  Lampsacus.  which  they 
found  in  his  possession  when  they  arrived.  They 
took  their  station,  thereupon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  stream  called  the  Aigospotamoi  (the  Goat's 
Stream),  directly  opposite  to  Lampsacus,  and  en- 
deavored for  four  successive  days  to  provoke 
Lysandros  to  tight.  He  refused,  watching  his  op- 
portunity for  the  surprise  which  he  effected  on 
the  fifth  day,  when  he  dashed  across  the  narrow 
channel  and  caught  the  Athenian  ships  unpre- 
pared, their  crews  mostly  scattered  on  shore. 
One  only,  of  the  six  Athenian  generals,  Conon, 
had  foreseen  danger  and  was  alert.  Conon,  with 
twelve  triremes,  escaped.  The  remaining  ships, 
aboiit  one  hundred  and  seventy  in  niniibor,  were 
captured  almost  without  the  loss  of  a  man  on  the 
Peloponnesian  side.  Of  the  crews,  some  three  or 
four  thousand  Athenians  were  pursued  on  shore 
ami  taken  prisoners,  to  be  afterwards  slaughtered 
in  cold  blood.  Two  of  the  incapable  generals 
shared  their  fate.  Of  the  other  generals  who 
escaped,  some  at  least  were  believed  to  have  been 
bribed  by  Lysandros  to  betray  the  fleet  into  his 
hands.  The  blow  to  Athens  was  deadly.  She 
had  no  power  of  resistance  left,  and  wiieu  her 
enemies  closed  around  her,  a  little  later,  she 
starved  within  her  walls  until  resistance  seemed 
no  longer  heroic,  and  then  gave  herself  up  to  their 
mercy. — G.  W.  Co.k,  T/ie  At /leniiiii  Empire,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  30 
(ii.  4). — Plutarch,  Lysanckr. — Xcnophon,  Uellen- 
ica,  hk.  3,  ch.  1. 

B.  C.  404. — End  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
—Fall  of  Athens.     See  Atuexs:  B.  C.  404. 

B.  C.  404-403.  —  The  Year  of  Anarchy  at 
Athens. — Reign  of  the  Thirty.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  404-403. 

B.  C.  401-400.  —  The  expedition  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks. 
See  PKliSi.i:   1!.  C.  401-400. 

B.  C.  399-387. — Spartan  war  with  Persia. — 
Greek  confederacy  against  Sparta. — The  Co- 
rinthian War. — Peace  of  Antalcidas. — The  suc- 
cessful retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  from  Cu- 
na.xa,  through  the  length  of  the  Persian 
dominions  (B.  C.  401-400),  and  the  account  which 
they  brought  of  the  essential  luillowness  of 
the  i^nvcr  of  the  Great  King,  produced  an  im- 
portant change  among  the  Greeks  in  their  esti- 
mate of  the  Persian  monarchy  as  an  enemy  to  be 
feared.  Sparta  became  ashamed  of  having  aban- 
doned the  (ircck  cilics  of  Asia  Minor  to  their  old 
oppressors,  as  she  diil  after  breaking  the  strength 
of  their  protector,  Athens,  in  the  Peloponnesian 
^V'ar.  When,  therefore,  the  Persians  began  to 
lay  siege  to  the  coast  cities  which  resisted  them. 
Sparta  found  spirit  enough  to  interfere  (B.  V. 
399)  and  sent  over  a  small  army,  into  which  the 
surviving  Cyreans  were  also  enlisted.  The  only 
immediate  result  w;is  a  truce  willi  the  Persian 
satrap.  But,  meantime,  the  Athenian  general 
Conon — lie  who  escajied  with  a  few  triremes  from 
yEgospotami  and  lied  to  C3'prus  —  had  there 
established  relations  with  the  Persian  coiu't  sit 
Susa  and  had  acquired  a  great  inlluence,  which 
he  used  to  bring  about  the  creation  of  a  power- 
ful Persian  armament  against  Sp;irla,  himself  in 
command.     The  news  of  this  armament,  reach- 


ing Sparta,  provoked  the  latter  to  amore  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Asia  Jlinor.  King 
Agesilaus  took  the  field  in  Ionia  with  a  strong 
army  and  conducted  two  brilliant  campaigns 
(B.  C.  396-39.')),  pointing  the  way,  as  it  were,  to  the 
expedition  of  Alexander  a  couple  of  generations 
later.  The  most  important  victory  won  was  on 
the  Pactolus,  not  far  from  Sardis.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes,  Agesilaus  was  called  home 
by  troubles  which  arose  in  Greece.  Sparta,  by 
her  arrogance  and  ojijiressive  policy,  had  alrc-ady 
alienated  all  the  Greek  states  which  bellied  her 
to  break  down  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  War. 
Persian  agents,  witli  money,  had  assisted  her 
enemies  to  organize  a  league  against  her.  Thebes 
and  Athens,  first,  then  Argos  and  Corinth,  with 
several  of  the  lesser  states,  became  confederated 
in  an  agreement  to  overthrow  her  domination. 
In  an  attempt  to  crush  Thebes,  the  Spartans  were 
badly  beaten  at  Haliartus(B.  C.  39.5),  where  their 
famous  Lysander,  conqueror  of  Athens,  was 
killed.  Their  power  in  central  and  northern 
Greece  was  virtuallv  annihilated,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  struggle  with  their  leagued  enemies  for 
the  control  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  whence 
came  the  name  of  the  Coriutbian  War.  It  was 
this  situation  of  things  at  home  which  called  back 
King  Agesilaus  from  his  campaigns  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  had  scarcely  crossed  the  Hellespont  on  his  re- 
turn, in  .July  B.  C.  394,  before  all  his  work  in 
Asia  was  imdone  by  an  overwhelming  naval  vic- 
tory achieved  at  Cnydus  by  the  Athenian  Conon, 
commanding  the  Persian-Phoenician  fleet.  With 
his  veteran  army,  including  the  old  C.vreans,  now 
returning  home  after  seven  years  of  incredible 
adventures  aud  hardships,  he  made  his  way 
through  all  enemies  into  Bceotia  and  fought  a 
battle  with  the  league  at  Coronea,  in  which  he  so 
far  gained  a  victory  that  he  held  tlie  tield,  although 
the  fruits  of  it  were  doubtful.  The  Spartans  on 
the  isthmus  had  also  just  gained  a  considerable 
success  near  Corinth,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nemea. 
On  the  whole,  the  results  of  the  war  were  iu  their 
favor,  until  Conon  and  the  Persian  satrap,  Phar- 
nabazus,  came  over  with  the  victorious  fleet  from 
Cnj'dus  aud  lent  its  aid  to  the  league.  The  most 
important  proceeding  of  Conon  was  to  rebuild 
(B.  C.  393),  with  the  help  of  his  Persian  friends, 
the  Long  'Walls  of  Athens,  which  the  Pelopou- 
nesians  had  required  to  be  thrown  down  eleven 
years  before.  By  this  means  he  restored  to 
Athens  her  independence  and  secured  for  her  a 
new  career  of  commercial  prosperity.  During 
si.x  years  more  the  war  was  tediously  prolonged, 
without  important  or  decisive  events,  while 
Sparta  intrigued  to  detach  tlie  Persian  king  from 
his  Atlieiiiau  allies  and  the'  latti'r  intrigued  to  re- 
tain his  frienilshii).  In  the  end,  all  parties  were 
exhausted  —  Sparta,  perhaps,  least  so  —  and  ac- 
cepted a  shameful  peace  which  was  practically 
dictated  by  the  Persian  and  had  the  form  of  an 
edict  or  mandate  from  Susa,  iu  the  following 
terms:  "  The  king,  Artaxerxes,  deems  it  just  that 
the  cities  in  Asia,  with  tlie  islands  of  Clazomeiiae 
and  Cyprus,  should  belcing  to  himself;  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  cities  be  thinks  it  just  to  leave  inde- 
pendent, both  small  and  great,  with  the  exception 
of  ijcmnos.  Imbros,  aud  Scj-ros,  which  three  are  to 
belong  to  Athens  as  of  yore.  Shcmld  any  of  the 
parties  concerned  not  accept  this  peace,  I,  Artax- 
erxes, will  war  against  him  or  them  with  those 
who  share  my  views.  This  will  I  do  by  land  and 
by  sea,  with  ships  and  with   money."     By  this. 
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called  tlie  lV:irc  of  Antalciiliis  (R.  0.  387)  from 
the  Lacediemoniaii  who  was  inslniineiital  in 
bringiug  it  aliout,  the  Ionian  Gircl<s  were  oneu 
more  abandoned  to  the  Persian  kiiifj  and  his 
satraps,  while  Sparta,  which  assumed  to  be  the 
administrator  and  exeeiitor  of  the  treaty,  was  con- 
firmed in  her  supremacy  over  the  other  Grecian 
states. — Xenophon,  I  Idle  idea  {I  r.  hi/  I)iikyiiii),bk. 
3-5  (i).  2). 

At.so  in:  C.  Sankey,  The  Spartan  and  Thehan 
Siqvemaciefi,  ch.  7-9. — W.  Mitford,  Hist,  rif  Greece, 
ch.  34-25  (i).  4).— G.  Rawlinsou,  The  Five  Great 
Mnniiri'Incs,  v.  3:  Pirxiii,  ch.  7. 

B.  C.  385. — Destruction  of  Mantinea  by  the 
Spartans. — The  ^Mantineians,  liaving  disidayed 
unfriendliness  to  Sparta  during  the  Corinthian 
War,  were  required  by  the  latter,  after  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas,  to  demolish  their  walls. 
On  their  refusal,  king  Agesipolis  was  sent  to  sub- 
due them.  By  damming  up  the  waters  of  the 
river  Ophis  he  flooded  the  city  and  brought  it  to 
terms.  "  Tlio  city  of  jMantineia  was  now  broken 
up,  and  the  inhabitants  were  distriliuted  again 
into  the  five  cou.stitueut  villages.  Out  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  each  man  pulled  down 
his  house  in  the  city,  and  rebuilt  it  in  the 
village  near  to  which  his  property  lay.  The  re- 
maining fifth  continued  to  occupy  Mantineia  as 
a  village.  Each  village  was  placed  under  oligar- 
chical government  and  left  unfortified." — G. 
Grote,  Ilist.  (if  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  70  (/•.  9). 

Also  in:  Xenophon,  Ililhiucn,  hi,-.  5,  cJi.  3. 

B.  C.  383. — The  betrayal  of  Thebes  to  the 
Spartans. — When  the  Spartans  sent  their  expe- 
dition against  Olj'nthus,  in  883  B.  C,  it  marched 
in  two  divisions,  the  last  of  which,  under  Phoe- 
bidas,  halted  at  Thebes,  on  the  way,  probably 
having  secret  orders  to  do  so.  "(3n  reaching 
Thebes  the  troops  encamped  outside  the  city, 
round  the  gymnasium.  Faction  was  rife  within 
the  city.  The  two  polemarchs  in  office,  Ismenias 
and  Leontiades,  were  diametrically  opposed,  be- 
ing the  respective  heads  of  antagonistic  i)olitioal 
clubs.  Hence  it  was  that,  while  Ismenias,  ever 
inspired  by  hatred  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  would 
not  come  anywhere  near  the  Spartan  general, 
Leontiades,  on  the  other  hand,  was  assiduous  in 
courting  him;  and  when  a  sullicient  intimacy 
was  established  between  them,  he  made  a  propo- 
sal as  follows:  'You  have  it  in  your  power,'  he 
said,  addressing  Phoebidas,  '  this  very  day  to  con- 
fer supreme  benefit  on  your  country.  Follow 
me  with  your  hoplites,  and  I  will  introduce  you 
into  the  citadel.'" — Xenoiihon,  Ilellenica  (tr.  hy 
Dakyns),  bk.  5,  eh.  2  (v.  2).  — "  On  the  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  a  religious  festival  celebrated  by 
the  women  apart  from  the  men,  during  which 
the  acropolis,  or  Kadmeia,  was  consecrated  to 
their  exclusive  use,  Phcebidas,  affecting  to  have 
concluded  his  halt,  put  himself  in  march  to  pro- 
ceed as  if  towards  'Thrace ;  seemingly  rounding 
the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going  into  it.  The 
Senate  was  actuallj'  assemljled  in  the  portico  of 
the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon  had 
driven  every  one  out  of  the  streets,  when  Leon- 
tiades, stealing  away  from  the  Senate,  hastened 
on  horseback  to  overtake  Phrebidas,  caused  him 
to  face  about,  and  conducted  the  Laceda-monians 
straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia;  the  gates  of  which, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his 
order  as  Polemarch.  There  were  not  only  no 
citizens  in  the  streets,  but  none  even  in  the  Kad- 
meia;   no   male   person   being   permitted   to   be 
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liri'sent  at  the  feminine  Tlicsmophoria;  so  that 
I'liu'liidas  and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the 
Kailmcia  without  the  smallest  opjiosition.  .  .  . 
The  news  of  tlie  .seizure  of  the  ICadmeia  and  of 
the  revolution  at  Thebes  [was]  .  .  .  received  at 
Sparta  with  the  greatest  surpri.se,  as  well  as  with 
a  mi.xed  feeling  of  shame  and  satisfaction, 
Everywhei-c  throughout  Greece,  probably,  it  ex- 
cited a  greater  sensation  than  any  event  since 
the  battle  of  jEgospotami.  Tried  by  the  recog- 
nised public  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  fiagitious 
iniquity,  for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow 
of  a  iireteuce.  ...  It  stood  condemned  by  the 
indignant  sentiment  of  all  Greece,  unwillingly 
testified  even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon 
himself.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
mense accession  to  Si^artan  power.  .  .  .  Phu>bi- 
das  might  well  claim  to  liave  struck  for  Si)arta 
the  most  important  blow  since  ^Egospotami,  re- 
lieving her  from  one  of  her  two  really  formidable 
enemies." — G.  Grote,  lIiM.  nf  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  7G. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  37 
(''.  5). 

B.  C.  383-379.^^0 verthrow  of  the  Olynthian. 
confederacy  by  Sparta.  —  Among  the  Greek 
cities  which  were  founded  at  an  early  day  in 
that  peninsula  of  JIacedouia  called  Chalcidice, 
from  Chalcis,  in  Eub(ca,  which  colonized  the 
greater  number  of  them,  Olynthus  became  the 
most  important.  It  long  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Macedonian  kings,  on  one 
hand,  and  against  Athens,  when  Athens  ruled 
the  ^Egean  and  its  coasts,  on  the  other.  As  it 
grew  in  power,  it  took  under  its  jn'otection  the 
lesser  towns  of  the  peninsula  and  adjacent  !Mace- 
donia,  and  formed  a  confederacy  among  them, 
which  graduallv  extended  to  the  larger  cities 
and  accpiired  a  formidable  character.  But  two 
of  the  t'halcidian  cities  watched  this  growth  of 
Olynthus  with  jealousy  and  refused  to  be  con- 
federated with  her.  Jlore  than  that,  they  joined 
the  Macedonians  in  sending  an  embassy  (B.  C. 
383)  to  Sparta,  then  all-powerful  in  Greece,  after 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  and  invoked  her  inter- 
vention, to  suppress  the  rising  Olynthian  con- 
federacy. The  response  of  Sparta  was  prompt, 
and  althougli  the  Olynthians  defended  them- 
selves with  valor,  inflicting  one  severe  defeat 
upon  the  LacedaMnonian  allies,  they  were  forced 
at  last  (B.  C.  379)  to  sulimit  and  the  confederacy 
was  dissolved.  "By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
Sparta  had  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to 
Persia;  bj' crushing  the  Olynthian  confederacy, 
she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thracian  Greeks  "to 
the  ^Macedonian  princes.  .  .  .  She  gave  the  vic- 
tory to  Amyntas  [king  of  JIacedouia],  and  pre- 
]iared  the  indispen.sable  basis  upon  which  his  son 
Philip  afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not  only  Olyn- 
thus, bvit  .  .  .  the  major  part  of  the  Grecian 
world,  to  one  common  level  of  subjection." — G. 
Grote,  Uist.  of  Greece,  pt.  3,  ch.  76  (v.  9). 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
Goi-t..  ch.  4,  .v-W.  3. 

B.  C.  379-371. — The  liberation  of  Thebes 
and  her  rise  to  supremacy. — The  humbling  of 
Sparta. — For  three  years  after  the  betrayal  of  the 
Aeropcilis,  or  Cadmea,  of  Thel.ies  to  the  Spartans, 
the  city  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  the  oli- 
garchical party  of  Leontiades,  whom  the  Spartan.5 
supported.  Several  hundreds  of  the  more  prom- 
inent of  the  democratic  and  jiatriotic  ])arty  found 
a  refuge  at  Athens,  and  the  deliverance  of  Thebes 
was  effected  at  last,  about  December,  B.  C.  379, 
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by  a  daring  enterprise  on  the  pai't  of  some  of 
these  exiles.  Their  plans  were  concerted  witli 
friends  at  Tliebes,  especially  ■hith  one  Pli.vllidas, 
who  had  retained  the  confidence  of  tlie  party  in 
power,  being  secretary  to  the  poleniarchs.  The 
leader  of  the  undertaking  was  Melon.  "  After  a 
certain  interval  jNIelon,  acconijianied  by  six  of  tlie 
trustiest  comrades  he  could  liud  among  his  fel- 
low-exiles, set  off  for  Tliebes.  They  were  armed 
with  nothing  but  daggers,  and  first  of  all  crept 
into  the  neighbourhood  under  cover  of  niglit. 
The  whole  of  the  next  day  tliey  lay  concealed  ht 
a  desert  place,  and  drew  near  to  the  city  gates  in 
"the  guise  of  labourers  returning  home  with  tlie 
latest  comers  from  the  fields.  Having  got  safely 
within  the  city,  tliey  spent  the  whole  of  tliat 
uiglit  at  the  liouse  of  a  man  named  Charon,  and 
again  the  next  day  in  the  same  fashion.  Phylli- 
das  meanwhile  was  busily  taken  up  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  poleniarchs,  who  were  to  celebrate 
a  feast  of  Aphrodite  on  going  out  of  ofilce. 
Amongst  other  things,  the  secretary  was  to  take 
tills  opportunity  of  fulfilling  an  old  undertaking, 
which  was  the  introduction  of  certain  women  to 
the  polemarclis.  The}'  were  to  be  the  most  ma- 
jestic and  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  in 
Thebes.  .  .  .  Supper  was  over,  and,  thanks  to  the 
zeal  with  which  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  re- 
sponded to  their  mood,  they  were  speedily  intoxi- 
cated. To  their  oft-repeated  orders  to  introduce 
their  mistresses,  he  went  out  and  fetched  Melon 
and  the  rest,  three  of  them  dressed  up  as  ladies 
and  the  rest  as  tlieir  attendant  maidens.  ...  It 
was  preconcerted  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
seated  they  were  to  throw  aside  their  veils  and 
strike  liome.  That  is  one  version  of  the  death  of 
the  poleniarchs.  According  to  another.  Melon 
and  his  friends  came  in  as  revellers,  and  so  des- 
patched their  victims." — Xenophon,  IIMcnica 
(tr.  by  Datit/n.s),  hk.  5,  ch.  4. — Having  thus  made 
wav  with  the  poleniarchs,  the  conspirators  sur- 
prised Leontiades  iuhis  own  house  and  slew  him. 
They  tlien  liberated  and  armed  the  prisoners 
whom  they  found  in  confinement  and  sent  her- 
alds through  the  city  to  proclaim  the  freedom  of 
Thebes.  A  general  rally  of  the  citizens  followed 
promptly.  Tlie  party  of  tlie  oppression  was  to- 
tally crushed  and  its  prominent  members  put  to 
death.  The  Spartan  garrison  in  the  Cadniea  ca- 
pitulated and  was  suffered  to  marcli  out  without 
molestation.  The  government  of  Thebes  was  re- 
organized on  a  more  popular  basis,  and  with  a 
view  to  restoring  the  Boeotian  League,  in  a  jicr- 
fected  state,  with  Thebes  for  its  head  (see 
Thebes  :  B.  C.  378).  In  the  war  with  Sparta  which 
followed,  Athens  was  soon  involved,  and  tlie 
Spartans  were  driven  from  all  their  footholds  in 
tlic  Bceotian  towns.  Then  Atlieus  and  Tliebes 
quarreled  afresh,  and  the  Spartans,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  isolation  of  the  latter,  invaded  her 
territory  once  more.  But  Thebes,  under  the 
training  of  her  great  statesman  and  soldier, 
Epaminondas,  liad  become  strong  enough  to  face 
her  Lacedemonian  enemy  without  help,  and  in 
tlie  momentous  battle  of  Leuctra,  fought  July  0, 
B.  C.  371,  on  a  jilain  not  far  from  I'lata-a',  tlie 
domineering  power  of  Sparta  was  liroken  forever. 
"It  was  the  most  important  of  all  tlie  battles  ever 
fought  between  Greeks,  (^n  tliis  da.y  Tlielies  lie- 
came  an  independent  jiower  in  Greece,  and  a  re- 
turn of  Spartan  despotism  was  henceforth  impos- 
sible for  all  times." — E.  Curl  ins.  Hist,  nf  Greece, 
bk.  0,  ch.  1  (f.  4). 


Ai.so  in:  Plutarch,  Pclopidas. — G.  Grote,  Hist. 
of  (Jreece,  pt.  2,  ch.  77-78. — C.  Sankey,  The  Spur- 
tan  mid  Thebaii  Supremacies,  ch.  10-11. 

B.  C.  378-357.— The  new  Athenian  Con- 
federacy.— The  Social  War.  See  Athens: 
B.  C.  :{:s-3.-)7. 

B.  C.  371. — The  Arcadian  union. — Restora- 
tion of  Mantinea. — Building  of  Megalopolis. 
—  One  of  the  first  effects  of  tlie  battle  of  Leuctra 
(B.  C.  371),  which  ended  tlie  domination  of  Sparta 
in  Greek  affairs,  was  to  emancipate  the  Arcadians 
and  to  work  great  clianges  among  them.  Man- 
tinea,  which  the  Spartans  had  destroyed,  was  re- 
built the  same  year.  Then  "the  chiefs  of  the 
parties  opposed  to  the  Spartan  interest  in  tlie 
principal  Arcadian  towns  concerted  a  ]ilan  for 
securing  the  independence  of  Arcadia,  and  for 
raising  it  to  a  higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto 
held  in  the  political  system  of  Greece.  "With  a 
territory  more  extensive  than  any  other  region  of 
Peloponnesus,  peopled  by  a  hardy  race,  proud  of 
its  ancient  origin  and  immemorial  possession  of 
the  land,  and  of  its  peculiar  religious  traditions, 
Arcadia  —  the  Greek  Switzerland  —  had  never 
possessed  any  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation ; 
the  land  only  serveil  as  a  thoroughfare  for  hostile 
armies,  and  sent  forth  its  sons  to  recruit  the 
forces  of  foreign  powers.  .  .  .  The  object  was 
to  unite  the  Arcadian  people  in  one  body,  yet  so 
as  not  to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  particu- 
lar states;  and  with  this  view  it  was  jiroposed  to 
found  a  metropolis,  to  institute  a  national  coun- 
cil which  should  be  invested  with  supreme  au- 
thority in  foreign  affairs,  jiarticularly  with  re- 
gard to  peace  and  war,  and  to  establish  a  military 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  public  safety.  .  .  . 
Within  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
a  meeting  of  Arcadians  from  all  the  princiixil 
towns  was  held  to  deliberate  on  the  measure; 
and  under  its  decree  a  body  of  colonists,  collected 
from  various  quarters,  jiroceeded  to  found  a  new 
city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  was  called  Megalepolis,  or  Mega- 
lopolis (the  Great  City).  The  site  chosen  was  on 
the  banks  of  the  Helisson,  a  small  stream  tribu- 
tary to  the  Alpheus.  .  .  .  The  city  was  designed 
on  a  very  large  scale,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
jiublic  buildings  corresponded  to  its  extent ;  the 
theatre  was  the  most  spacious  in  Greece.  .  .  . 
The  popuhition  was  to  be  drawn  .  .  .  from  a 
great  number  of  the  most  ancient  Arcadian 
towns.  Pausanias  gives  a  list  of  forty  which 
were  required  to  contribute  to  it.  The  greater 
part  of  them  ap|iear  to  have  been  entirely  de- 
serted by  their  inli;ibitauts. " — C.  Tldrlwall,  Jlist. 
of  Greece,  ch.  31)  (1:  '>). — "The  patriotic  entliu- 
sia.sra,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis  had 
first  arisen,  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The 
city  never  attained  that  jirei'minence  or  power 
which  its  founders  contemplateil,  and  which  had 
caused  the  city  to  be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large 
for  the  population  actually  inhabiting  it." — 6. 
Grote,  IIi.-<t.  of  1; nor.  pt.  2,  ch.  7S. 

B.  C.  371-362. — Popular  fury  in  Argos. — 
Arcadian  union  and  disunion. — Restoration 
of  Mantinea.  —  Expeditions  of  Epaminondas 
into  Peloponnesus.  —  His  attempts  against 
Sparta. — His  victory  and  death  at  Mantinea. 
— "In  many  <if  the  I'elDpcinncsian  (ilies,  when 
the  power  of  SjKirta  seemed  visibly  on  the  wane, 
internal  commotions  had  arisen,  and  much  blooil 
had  been  shed  on  both  sick'S.  But  now  Argos 
displayed  the  most  fearful  example  of  jiopular 
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fury  rc'Cfirdcd  in  Oroek  annals,  red  as  they  are 
with  tales  of  civil  bloiidshed.  Tlie  dciiKKiratic 
populace  detected  a  conspiracy  anions;  the  oli- 
garchs, and  thirty  of  the  chief  citizens  were  at 
once  put  to  death.  The  e.\citenient  of  the  people 
was  inllanied  ])y  the  harangues  of  demagogues, 
and  the  mob,  arming  itself  with  cudgels,  com- 
menced a  general  massacre.  When  1,200  citizens 
had  fallen,  the  pojjular  orators  interfered  to 
check  the  atrocities,  but  met  with  the  same  fate; 
and,  sated  at  length  with  bloodshed,  the  multi- 
tude stayed  the  deadly  woi'k.  But  where.'  the 
pressure  of  Spartan  interference  had  been  heav- 
iest and  most  constant,  there  the  reaction  was 
naturally  most  striking.  The  popular  impulses 
which  were  at  work  in  Arkadia  [see  above]  found 
their  first  outlet  in  the  rebuilding  of  Mantineia. " 
But  there  was  far  from  unanimity  in  tlie  Ar- 
kadian  national  movement.  "In  Tegea  .  .  . 
public  opinion  was  divided.  The  city  had  been 
treated  by  Sparta  with  special  consideration,  and 
had  for  centuries  been  her  faithful  ally;  hence 
the  oligarchical  government  looked  with  disfa- 
vour upon  the  project  of  union.  But  the  demo- 
cratical  party  was  powerful  and  unscrupulous; 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Mantiueiaus,  they  ef- 
fected a  revolution,  in  which  many  were  killed, 
and  800  e.xiles  fled  to  Sparta."  The  Spartans, 
under  Agesilaos,  avenged  them  Ijy  ravaging  the 
plain  in  front  of  Mantineia.  "This  invasion  of 
Arkadia  is  chiefly  important  for  the  pretext 
which  it  furnished  for  Tliebau  intervention.  The 
Mautineians  applied  for  help  at  first  to  Athens, 
and,  meeting  with  a  refusal,  went  on  to  Thebes. 
For  this  request  Epameinondas  must  liave  been 
thoroughly  prepared  beforehand,  and  he  was 
soon  on  the  march  with  a  powerfid  army.  .  .  . 
On  his  arrival  in  the  Peloponuese  [B.  C.  370],  he 
found  that  Agesilaos  had  already  retired ;  and 
some  of  the  Theban  generals,  consiileriug  the 
season  of  the  year,  wished  at  once  to  return," 
But  Epameinondas  was  persuaded  by  the  allies 
of  Thebes  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Sparta  itself. 
"In  four  divisions  the  invading  host  streamed 
into  the  land  which,  according  to  the  proudest 
boast  of  its  inhabitants,  had  felt  no  hostile  tread 
for  600  j-ears.  At  Sellasia,  not  ten  miles  distant 
from  Sparta,  the  army  reunitetl ;  and,  having 
plundered  and  burnt  the  town,  swept  down  into 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  marched  along 
the  left  "bank  till  it  reached  the  bridge  oppo- 
site the  city.  Within  Sparta  itself,  though  a 
universal  terror  prevailed,  one  man  rose  equal 
to  the  emergency.  While  the  men  fainted  in 
spirit  as  they  thought  how  few  they  were,  and 
how  wide  their  unwalled  city,  .  .  .  Agesilaos 
accepted,  not  without  mistrust,  the  services  of 
6,000  helots,  collected  reinforcements,  preserved 
order,  suppressed  conspiracy,  stamped  out  mu- 
tinj',  posted  guards  on  every  vantage-ground, 
and  refused  to  be  tempted  to  a  battle  by  the 
taunts  of  foes  or  the  clamours  of  over-eager 
friends.  .  .  .  After  one  unsuccessful  cavalry 
skirmish,  the  Theban  general,  who,  in  a  cam- 
I)aign  undertaken  on  his  sole  responsibility,  dared 
not  risk  the  chance  of  defeat,  decided  to  leave 
the  ■  wasps'-nest '  untaken.  He  completed  his 
work  of  devastation  by  ravaging  the  whole  of 
southern  Lakonia,  .  .  .  and  then  turned  back 
into  Arkadia  to  devote  him.self  to  the  more  per- 
manent objects  of  his  expedition. "  Messene  was 
now  rebuilt  (see  Messenian  War,  the  Third). 
and  "  the  descendants  of  the  old  Messenian  stock 


were  gathered  to  form  a  new  nation  from  Rhegion 
and  Slessc'iie  [Sicily],  ami  from  the  parts  of 
I/Vbia  roimd  Kyrene.  .  .  .  By  thus  restoring  the 
i\Iesseniaiis  to  their  ancient  territory,  Epameinon- 
das deprived  Sparta  at  one  blow  of  nearly  h.ilf 
her  po.ssessions.  ...  At  last  Einimeinondas  had 
done  his  work;  and,  leaving  Pammenes  with  a 
garrison  in  Tegea,  he  hastened  to  lead  his  soldiers 
home.  At  the  Isthmus  he  found  a  hostile  army 
from  Athens,"  wdiich  had  been  persuaded  to  .send 
succor  to  Sparta;  but  the  Athenians  did  not  care 
to  give  battle  to  the  coneiuering  Thebans,  and 
the  latter  passed  unopposed.  On  the  arrival  of 
Epameinondas  at  Thebes,  "  the  leaders  of  a  jx-tty 
faction  threatened  tcj  bring  him  and  his  colleagues 
to  trial  for  retaining  their  command  for  four 
months  beyond  the  legal  term  of  otiice.  But 
Epameinondas  stood  up  in  the  assend)ly,  and 
told  his  simple  tale  of  victorious  generalship  and 
still  more  triunqjliant  statesmanship;  and  the  in- 
vidious cavils  of  snarling  intriguers  were  at  once 
forgotten."  Sjjarta  and  Athens  now  formed  an 
alliance,  with  the  senseless  agreement  that  com- 
mand of  the  common  forces  "should  be  given 
alternately  to  each  state  for  five  days.  .  .  .  The 
first  aim  of  the  confederates  was  to  occupy  the 
passes  of  the  isthmus,"  liut  Ejiamcinondas  forced 
a  passage  for  his  army,  captured  Sikyou,  ravaged 
the  territory  of  Epidauros,  and  made  a  bold  but 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise  Corinth.  Then, 
on  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  to  the  Spartans 
from  Syracuse,  he  drew  back  to  Thebes  (B.  C. 
308).  For  a  time  the  Thebans  were  occupied 
with  troubles  in  Thessaly,  and  their  Arkadian 
]5roteges  in  Peloponuese  were  carrying  on  war 
against  Sparta  independently,  with  so  much  mo- 
mentary success  that  they  became  over-confident 
and  rash.  They  paid  for  their  foijl hardiness  by 
a  frightful  defeat,  which  cost  them  10,000  men, 
whilst  no  Spartan  is  said  to  have  fallen ;  hence 
the  fight  was  known  in  Sparta  as  the  Tearless 
Battle.  "This  defeat  proljabl}'  caused  little 
grief  at  Thebes,  for  it  would  prove  to  the  arro- 
gant Arkadians  that  the)-  could  not  yet  dispense 
with  Theban  aid ;  and  it  decided  Epameinondas 
to  make  a  third  expedition  into  the  Peloponuese." 
The  result  of  his  third  expedition  was  the  enrol- 
ment of  a  number  of  Achaian  cities  as  Theban 
allies,  which  gave  to  Thebes  "the  control  of  the 
coast-line  of  the  Corinthian  gulf."  But  the 
broad  and  statesmanlike  terms  on  which  Epam- 
einondas arranged  these  alliances  were  set  aside 
by  his  narrow-minded  fellow  citizens,  and  a 
policy  adopted  by  which  Achaia  was  "  converted 
from  a  hdiewarni  neutral  into  an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  Sparta.  In  this  unsettled  state  of 
Greek  politics  the  Thebans  resolved  to  ha\e  re- 
course, like  the  Spartans  before  them,  to  the 
authorit)'  of  the  Great  King.  Existing  treaties, 
for  which  the.y  w'ere  not  responsible,  acknowl- 
edged his  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  Greece."  Pelopidas  and  other  envoys  were 
according!)'  sent  to  Susa  (B.  C.  366),  where  they 
procured  from  Artaxerxes  a  rescript  "which 
recognised  the  independence  of  Jlessene  and 
(irdered  the  Athenians  to  dismantle  their  fleet." 
But  the  mandate  of  the  Great  King  proved  void 
of  effect.  "After  this  the  confusion  in  Greece 
grew^  infinitely  worse.  An  accident  transferred 
the  towu  of  Oropos  .  .  .  from  the  hands  of  Ath- 
ens to  those  of  Thebes;  and  as  the  Peloponnesian 
allies  of  the  Athenians  refused  to  help  them  to 
regain  it,  they  broke  with  them,  and,  in  spite  of 
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the  efforts  of  Epamcinoudas,  formed  an  alliance 
with  Arkadia.  .  .  .  The  Athenians  made  soon 
after  a  vain  attempt  to  seize  the  friendl}'  city  of 
Corinth,  and  the  disgusted  Corinthians,  together 
with  the  citizens  of  Epidauros  and  Phlious,  .  .  . 
obtained  the  grudging, consent  of  Sparta,  and 
made  a  separate  peace  with  Thebes.  As  soon  as 
trauLiuillit  J  was  restored  in  one  quarter,  in  another 
the  flame  of  war  would  again  burst  forth. "  Its 
next  outbreak  (B.  C.  365)  was  between  Elis  and 
Arkadia.  the  former  being  assisted  by  Sparta, 
and  its  principal  event  was  a  desperate  battle 
fought  for  the  possession  of  Olympia.  The  Ar- 
kadiaus  lield  part  of  the  city  and  acquircil  pos- 
session of  the  sacred  treasures  in  the  Olympian 
temple,  which  they  determined  to  apply  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  "Raising  the  crj-  of  sacri- 
lege, the  Mantineians,  who  were  jealous  both  of 
Tegea  and  ilegalopolis,  at  once  broke  loose  and 
shut  their  gates."  Soon  afterwards,  Mautineia 
separated  herself  wholly  from  the  Arkadiau  con- 
federacy and  entered  the  Spartan  alliance.  This 
was  among  the  causes  which  drew  Epameinoudas 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  (B.  C.  362).  "The  armies  of  Greece 
were  now  gathering  from  all  quarters  for  the 
great  struggle.  On  the  one  side  stood  Sparta, 
Athens.  Ehs,  Achaia,  and  a  part  of  Arkadia,  led 
by  Mantineia;  on  the  other  side  were  ranged 
Boiotia  [Thebes],  Argos,  Jlessenia,  and  the  rest 
of  Arkadia,  while  a  few  of  the  smaller  states  — 
as  Phokis,  Phlious,  and  Corinth  —  remained  neu- 
tral." At  the  outset  of  his  campaign,  Epamei- 
noudas made  a  bold  attempt,  l)y  a  rapid  niglit 
march,  to  surprise  Sparta;  but  a  traitorous  warn- 
ing had  been  given,  the  Spartans  were  barricaded 
and  prepared  for  defence,  and  the  undertaking 
failed.  Then  lie  marched  quickly  to  ^Alantiueia, 
and  faile<l  in  his  design  there,  likewise.  A  pitched 
battle  was  necessary  to  decide  the  issue,  and  it 
was  fought  on  the  plain  between  JIantineia  and 
Tegea,  on  the  3d  day  of  July,  B.  C.  362.  The 
fine  discipline  of  the  Theban  troops  and  the  skil- 
ful tactics  of  Epameinoudas  had  given  the  vic- 
tory into  his  hands,  when,  "  suddenly,  the  aspect 
of  the  battle  changed.  Except  among  the  light 
troops  on  the  extreme  right,  the  advance  was 
everywhere  stayed.  The  Spartan  hoplites  were 
in  full  flight,  but  the  conquerors  did  not  stir  a 
step  in  the  pursuit.  .  .  .  The  fury  of  the  battle 
had  instantly  ceased.  .  .  .  Epameinoudas  had 
fallen  wounded  to  death,  and  this  was  the  result. 
.  .  .  Every  heart  was  broken,  every  arm  para- 
lysed. ,  .  .  Both  sides  claimed  the  victory  in  the 
battle,  and  erected  the  usual  tro]5hies,  but  the 
real  advantage  remained  with  the  Thebans.  .  .  . 
By  the  peace  that  ensued,  the  independence  of 
Jlessenia  was  secured,  and  Megalopolis  and  the 
Pau-Arkadian  constitution  were  jireserved  from 
destruction.  The  work  of  ICpameinondas,  though 
cut  short,  w'as  thus  not  thrown  away ;  and  the 
power  of  Sparta  was  conflned  within  the  limits 
which  he  had  assigned." — C.  Sankey,  T/ie  iS])itr- 
tan  mid  T/iehaii  Supremaciefi,  cli.  12. 

Also  rs:  Xenophon,  IMlcnica,  hk.  5-6. — E. 
Curtius,  UiHt.  of  Greece,  hk.  6,  cli.  3. —  G.  Grote, 
Ilht.  of  (liriri'  pt.  2,  rh.  Sll  {r.   1(1). 

B.  C.  359-358. — First  proceedings  of  Philip 
o.f  Macedonia.— His  acquisition  of  Amphipolis. 
— The  famous  Philip  of  Jlaccdon  succeeded  to  the 
llaceilonian  throne  in  35it  B.  C,  at  the  age  of  23. 
In  his  youth  lie  had  been  delivered  to  the  Thelians 
:is  one  of  the  hostages  given  upon  the  conclusion 


of  a  treaty  of  peace  in  368.  "His  residence  at 
Thebes  gave  him  some  tincture  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy and  literature;  but  the  most  important 
lesson  which  lie  learned  at  that  cit\'  was  the  art 
of  war,  with  all  the  improved  tactics  introduceil 
by  Epaniinondas.  Philip  .  .  .  displayed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  his  extraordinary  energy 
and  abilities.  After  defeating  the  Illyrians  he 
established  a  standing  army,  in  which  discipline 
was  preserved  by  the  severest  punishments.  He 
introduced  the  far-famed  ^lacedouiaii  phalanx, 
which  was  16  men  deep,  armed  with  long  pro- 
jecting spears.  Philip's  views  were  flrst  turned 
towards  the  eastern  frontiers  of  his  dominions, 
where  his  interests  clashed  with  tliose  of  the 
Athenians.  A  few  years  before  the  Athenians 
had  made  various  unavailing  attempts  to  obtain 
possession  of  Amphipolis,  ouce  the  jewel  of  their 
empire,  but  which  they  had  never  recovered  since 
its  capture  by  Brasidas  in  the  eighth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war." — AV.  Smith,  Smaller  Ilist. 
of  Greece,  eh.  19. — The  importance  of  Amphipolis 
to  the  Athenians  arose  chiefly  from  its  vicinity 
to  "  the  vast  forests  which  clothed  the  mountains 
that  enclose  the  basin  of  the  Strymon,  and 
afliorded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  ship-timber." 
For  the  same  reason  that  the  Athenians  desired 
ardently  to  regain  possession  of  Amphipolis  their 
enemies  were  strong  in  the  wish  to  keep  it  out 
of  their  hands,  iloreover,  as  the  JIacedonian 
kingdom  became  well-knitted  in  the  strong  hands 
of  the  amliitious  Philip,  the  city  of  "the  Xine 
Ways  "  assumed  importance  to  that  rising  power, 
anil  Philip  resolved  to  jiossess  it.  It  was  at  this 
lioint  tliat  his  ambitions  flrst  came  into  conflict 
with  Athens.  But  the  Athenians  were  not  aware 
of  his  aims  until  too  late.  He  deceived  them 
completely,  in  fact,  by  a  bargain  to  give  help  in 
acquiring  AmphipoIis_  for  them,  and  to  receive 
help  in  gaining  Pydn'a  for  himself.  But  wheu 
his  preparations  were  complete,  he  suddenly  laid 
siege  to  Amphipolis  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  city  (B.  C.  358).  besides  taking  Pydna  as  well. 
At  Athens,  "Philip  was  henceforth  viewed  as  an 
open  enemy,  and  this  was  the  beginning — though 
without  any  formal  declaration  —  of  a  state  of 
hostility  between  the  two  powers,  which  was 
called,  from  its  origin,  the  Amphipolitan  War." 
— C.  Thirhvall,  Hist.  „f  Greece,  ch.  42(;-.  :^\. 

B.  C.  357-336. —  Advancement  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia  to  supremacy. — The  Sacred  Wars 
and  their  consequences. — The  fatal  field  of 
Chaeronea. — Philip's  preparations  for  the  inva- 
sion of  Asia. — His  assassination. — A  war  be- 
tween the  Tliebans  and  their  neighboi-s.  the- 
Phocians,  which  broke  out  in  357  or  3.56  B.  C, 
assumeil  great  importance  iu  Greek  history  and 
was  called  the  Sacred  War. —  as  two  earlier  con- 
tests, in  which  Deliihi  was  concerned,  had  been 
likewise  named.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Ten 
Years  Sacrecl  War.  Thebes,  controlling  the 
shadowy  Ampliictyonie  Council,  had  brought  a 
charge  of  sacrilege  against  the  Pliocians  and 
procured  a  decree  imposing  upon  them  a  heavy 
line.  The  Phocians  resisted  the  decree  with  un- 
expected energy,  and,  by  a  bold  and  sudden 
movement,  gained  pos.session  of  I)el]ilii.  where 
lliey  dcslroyed  tlie  records  of  the  Ampliictyonie 
judgment  against  them.  Having  the  vast  accu- 
mulation of  the  sacred  treasures  of  the  Delphic 
temple  in  their  hands,  they  dill  not  scruple  to 
appropriate  them,  and  were  able  to  maintain  a 
powerful   army  of  mercenaries,  gathered   from 
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every  part  of  Grpeco,  ■with  which  tlicy  ravaged 
the  territories  of  Ba?otia  and  Locris,  and  aciiuired 
control  of  t.lie  pass  of  Tliermopyloe.  In  tlic  midst 
of  tl)eir  successes  tliey  were  called  upon  for  help 
bv  the  tyrant  of  Plier.-c  in  Thessaly,  then  being 
attacked'  by  Philip  of  Ulacedon  (B.  C.  3r)3).  The 
Pliocians  opposed  Philip  with  such  success,  at 
first,  that  ho  retreated  from  Thessaly;  but  it  was 
only  to  recruit  aud  reanimate  his  army.  Return- 
ing presently  he  overthrew  the  Phocian  army, 
with  great  slaughter  —  Onomarchus,  its  leader, 
being  slain  —  and  made  himself  master  of  all 
Thessaly.  Both  Athens  and  Sparta  were  now 
alarmed  by  this  rapid  advance  into  Central 
Greece  of  the  conquering  arms  of  the  ambitious 
Macedonian,  and  both  sent  forces  to  the  help  of 
the  Phocians.  The  former  was  so  energetic  that 
an  army  of  5,000  Athenian  foot-soldiers  and  400 
horse  reached  Thermop^die  (May  353  B.C.)  liefore 
Philip  had  been  able  to  push  forward  from  Thes- 
saly. When  he  did  advance,  proclaiming  Iiis 
purpose  to  rescue  the  Delphian  temple  from  sac- 
rilegious robbers,  he  was  repulsed  at  the  pass  and 
drew  back.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  struggle 
for  Greek  independence  against  Macedonian  en- 
ergy aud  ambition.  A  few  months  later  Demos- 
thenes delivered  the  first  of  his  immortal  orations, 
called  afterwards  Philippics,  in  which  he  strove  to 
keep  the  already  languishing  energy  of  the  Athe- 
niansalive,  in  unfaltering  resistance  to  the  designs 
of  Philip.  For  six  years  there  was  a  state  of  war 
between  Philip  aud  the  Athenians  with  their  allies, 
but  the  conquests  of  the  former  in  Thrace  and  the 
Chalcidian  peninsula  were  steadily  pressed.  At 
length  (B.  C.  3-16)  Athens  was  treacherously  per- 
suaded into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  (the 
Peace  of  Philocrates)  which  excluded  the  Pho- 
cians from  its  terms.  No  sooner  had  he  thus 
isolated  the  latter  than  he  marched  quickly  to 
Thermopyl.'B,  secured  possession  of  the  pass  and 
declared  himself  the  supporter  of  Thebes.  The 
Sacred  War  was  ended,  Delphi  rescued,  Phocis 
punished  without  mercy,  and  Greece  was  under 
the  feet  of  a  master.  This  being  accomplished, 
the  Peace  of  Philocrates  was  doubtfully  main- 
tained for  about  six  3'ears.  Then  quarrels  broke 
out  which  led  up  to  still  another  Sacred  War, 
and  which  gave  Philip  another  opportunity  to 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Curiously, 
the  provoking  causes  of  this  outbreak  were  an 
inheritance  from  that  more  ancient  Sacred  War 
which  brought  ruin  upon  the  town  of  Cirrlia  and 
a  lasting  curse  upon  its  soil.  The  Locrians  of 
Amphissa,  dwelling  near  to  the  accursed  terri- 
tory, had  ventui'ed  in  the  course  of  years  to  en- 
croach upon  it  with  brick-kilns,  and  to  make  use 
of  its  harbor.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  in  the  spring  of  B.  C.  339,  this  violation 
of  the  Sacred  Law  was  brought  to  notice,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  some  offence  which  the  deputies 
of  Amphissa  had  given  to  those  of  Athens.  Hos- 
tilities ensued  between  the  citizens  of  Delphi, 
pushed  on  by  the  Amphictyons,  on  one  side, 
and  the  Amphissians  on  the  other.  The  influence 
of  Philip  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  was  con- 
trolling, and  his  partisans  had  no  difficulty  in 
summoning  him  to  act  for  the  federation  in  set- 
tling this  portentous  affair.  He  marched  into 
Ba'otia,  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Elatea,  and  very  soon  made  it  manifest  that  he 
contemplated  something  more  than  mere  dealing 
with  the  refractory  trespassers  of  Amphissa. 
Athens   watched    his    movements   with    terror. 


and  even  Thebes,  his  former  ally,  t(}ok  .alarm. 
Through  the  exertions  of  Demoslhenes,  Thebes 
and  Athens,  once  more,  but  too  late,  gave  up 
their  ancient  enmity  and  united  their  strengtli 
and  resources  in  a  tirin  league.  Megara,  Corinth 
and  other  states  were  jojued  to  them  and  common 
cause  was  made  with  tlie  Locrians  of  Amphissa. 
These  movements  consumed  a  winter,  and  war 
opened  in  the  spring.  Philip  gained  succes.ses 
from  the  beginning.  He  took  Amphissa  by 
surprise  and  carried  Naupactus  by  storm.  But 
it  was  not  until  Aug\ist —  the  first  day  of  August, 
B.C.  338  —  that  the  two  combatants  came  to- 
gether in  force.  This  occurred  in  the  Bi.eotiau 
valley  of  the  Cephisus,  near  the  town  of  Ch;c- 
ronea,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  battle.  The 
Sacred  Band  of  Thebes  and  the  hoplites  of 
Athens,  with  their  allies,  fought  ol)stinately  and 
well ;  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  veterans 
of  the  5Iacedonian  phalanx  and  most  of  them 
perished  on  the  field.  It  was  the  last  struggle 
for  Grecian  indeiiendenee.  Henceforth,  practi- 
cally at  least,  Hellas  was  swallowed  up  in  Mace- 
donia. We  can  see  very  plainly  that  Phili|)'s 
"conduct  towards  Athens  after  the  victory, 
under  the  appearance  of  generositj',  was  ex- 
tremely prudent.  His  object  was,  to  separate 
the  Thebans  from  the  Athenians,  and  he  at  once 
advanced  against  the  former.  The  Athenian 
prisoners  he  sent  home,  free  and  clothed,  accom- 
panied by  Antipater;  he  ordered  the  dead  bodies 
to  be  burned,  and  their  ashes  to  be  conveyed  to 
Athens,  while  the  Thebans  had  to  ]uirchase  their 
dead  from  him.  He  then  entered  Thebes,  which 
he  seems  to  have  taken  without  any  resistance, 
placed  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  Cadmea, 
and,  with  the  same  policy  which  Sparta  had  fol- 
lowed at  Athens  after  the  Peloponncsian  war,  he 
established  an  oligarchy  of  300  of  his  partizans, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  returned  exiles,  and 
who  now,  vuuler  the  ]irotection  of  the  garrison  in 
the  Cadmea,  ruled  like  tyrants,  and  raged  in  a 
fearful  manner.  .  .  .  Philip  accepted  all  the 
terms  which  were  agreeable  to  the  Athenians; 
no  investigations  were  to  be  instituted  against 
his  enemies,  and  none  of  them  was  to  be  sent  into 
exile.  Athens  was  not  only  to  remain  a  perfectly 
sovereign  city,  but  retain  Leinnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  na}'  even  Samos  and  Chersonnesus, 
though  he  might  have  taken  the  latter  without 
any  difliculty,  and  though  the  Athenians  had 
most  cleruchiae  in  Samos.  Thus  he  bought  over 
the  Athenians  through  this  peace,  against  which 
Demosthenes  and  others,  who  saw  farther,  could 
not  venture  to  protest,  because  Philip  offered 
more  than  they  could  give  him  in  return.  .  .  . 
The  only  thing  which  the  Athenians  conceded  to 
Philip,  was,  that  they  concluded  a  symmachia 
with  him.  and  conferred  upon  him  the  sujireme 
command  in  the  Persian  war.  For  with  great  cun- 
ning Philip  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
whom  he  called  his  allies,  to  Corinth,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  war  against  Persia.  The  war  of  re- 
venge against  the  Persians  had  already  become 
a  popular  idea  in  Greece.  .  .  .  Philip  now  en- 
tered Peloponnesus  with  his  whole  army,  and 
went  to  the  diet  at  Corinth,  where  tlie  Greek 
deputies  received  his  orders.  In  Peloi)onnesus 
he  acted  as  mediator,  for  he  was  invited  as  such 
by  the  Arcadians,  Messenians,  and  Argives,  to 
decide  their  disputes  with  Lacedaemon,  and 
they  demanded  that  he  should  restore  to  them 
their   ancient   territories.      The   Arcadians    had 
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formerly  possessed  many  places  on  the  Eurotas, 
and  the  Jlessenians  were  still  very  far  from 
having  recovered  .all  their  ancient  territories. 
He  accordingly  tixed  the  boundaries,  and  greatly 
diminished  the  extent  of  Laconia.  .  .  .  The  Spar- 
tans, on  that  occasion,  behaved  in  a  dignitied 
manner;  they  were  the  only  ones  who  refused 
to  acknowledge  Philip  as  generalissimo  against 
Persia.  .  .  .  Even  the  ancients  regarded  the  day 
of  Chaeronea  as  tlie  deatli-day  of  Greece ;  every 
principle  of  life  was  cut  off ;  "the  Greeks,  indeed, 
continued  to  exist,  but  in  spirit,  and  politicallj% 
they  were  dead.  .  .  .  Philip  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power.  Byzantium,  and  the  other 
allied  cities,  had  submitted  to  the  conqueror, 
when  he  sent  his  army  against  them,  and  he  was 
already  trying  to  establish  himself  in  Asia.  '  A 
detachment  of  troops,  under  Attains,  had, been 
sent  across,  to  keep  open  the  road  for  the  great 
expedition,  and  had  encamped  on  mount  Ida.' 
Philip  was  thus  enabled  to  commence  his  passage 
across  the  Hellespont  whenever  he  pleased.  But 
the  close  of  his  career  was  already  at  hand."  He 
was  assassinated  in  August,  B.  C.  336,  by  a  cer- 
tain Pausanias,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of 
Olympias,  one  of  Philip's  several  wives  —  and 
the  mother  of  his  famous  son  Alexander  —  whom 
he  had  repudiated  to  please  a  younger  bride. 
"Philip  was  unquestionably  an  uncommon  and 
extraordinary  man,  and  the  opinion  of  several 
among  the  ancients,  that  b}-  the  foundation  of  the 
Macedonian  state  he  did  something  far  greater 
than  Alexander  by  the  application  of  the  powers 
he  inherited,  is  quite  correct.  .  .  .  When  we  re- 
gard him  as  the  creator  of  his  state,  bj'  uniting 
the  most  different  nations,  Macedonians  and 
Greeks;  .  .  .  when  we  reflect  what  a  man  he 
must  have  been,  from  whom  proceeded  the  im- 
pulse to  train  such  great  generals,  ...  to  whom 
Alexander,  it  must  be  observed,  did  not  add  one, 
for  all  Alexander's  generals  proceeded  from  the 
school  of  Philip,  and  there  is  not  one  whom 
Alexander  did  not  inherit  from  Philip  ;  —  when 
we  perceive  the  skill  with  which  he  gained  over 
nations  and  states,  .  .  .  we  canuot  but  acknowl- 
edge that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man." —  B.  6. 
Nicbuhr,  Lecta.  on  Ancient  Hist.,  lects.  69  and 
66  (i>.  2). 

Also  ix:  C.  Thirl  wall.  Ilii't.  of  Greece,  ch.  43- 
46  (!■.  5-6).— T.  Leland,  Hist,  of  the  Life  and 
Reiijn  of  Philip  of  ^laeednn.  Iik.  2-5. 

B.  C.  351-348.— The  Olynthian  'War. --De- 
struction of  Olynthus  by  Philip  of  Macedonia. 
—  After  the  overthrow  of  Sjiarlan  domination  in 
Greece,  Olynthus  recovered  its  independence  and 
regained,  during  the  second  quarter  of  thefourtli 
century  B.  C,  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity 
and  power.  It  was  even  helped  in  its  rise  by 
the  cinming,  dangerous  hand  of  Philip  of  Jlace- 
don,  who  .secured  many  and  great  advantages  in 
his  treacherous  di]domacy  by  playing  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  of  Athens  and  (llyntlms  against 
one  another.  Tlie  Olynthian  t'<Jiifederacv,  formed 
anew,  just  serv<'d  its  purjiose  as  a  counterpoise 
to  the  Athenian  Confederacy,  until  IMiilip  had 
no  more  need  of  that  service.  He  was  tlie  friend 
and  ally  of  tlie  former  until  lu^  had  secured  Am- 
phi|iolis,  Jlethone,  and  other  necessary  |H)sitions 
in  .'\Iacedonia  and  Tlirace.  Then  tlie  mask  be- 
gan to  slip  and  Olynthus  (B.  {'.  351)  got  glimiiscs 
of  the  true  cliaracter  of  licr  subtle  neighbor, 
Too  late,  .she  made  overtures  to  Athens,  and 
Athens,  too  late,  saw  the  vital  importance  of  a 


league  of  friendship  between  the  two  Greek  con- 
federacies, against  the  half  Hellenic,  half  bar- 
baric Macedonian  kingdom.  Tliree  of  the  great 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  —  the  "  Olynthiac  ora- 
tions"—  were  made  upon  this  theme,  and  the 
orator  succeeded  for  the  first  time  in  persuading 
his  degenerated  countrymen  to  act  upon  liis  clear 
view  of  the  situation.  Athens  and  Olynthus  were 
Joined  in  a  defensive  league  and  Atheniiin  ships 
and  men  were  sent  to  the  Chalcidian  peninsula, — 
too  late.  Partly  Ijy  the  force  of  his  arms  and 
partly  b_y  the  power  of  his  gold,  buying  traitors, 
Philip  took  Olynthus  (B.  C.  348)  and  all  the  thirty- 
two  lesser  towns  that  were  federated  with  her.  He 
took  them  and  he  destroyed  them  most  brutally. 
"  The  haughty  city  of  Olynthus  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  together  with  it  thirty- 
two  towns  inhabited  liy  Greeks  and  flourishing 
as  commercial  communities.  .  .  .  The  lot  of 
those  who  saved  life  and  liberty  was  happy  in 
comparison  with  the  fate  of  those  who,  like  the 
majority  of  the  Olynthians,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror  and  were  sold  into  slavery,  while 
their  possessions  were  burnt  to  ashes  or  flung  as 
booty  to  the  mercenaries.  .  .  .  The  mines  con- 
tinued to  be  worked  for  the  royal  treasurj' ;  with 
this  exception  the  whole  of  Chalcidice  became  a 
desert." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  7,  ch.  3 
(»•  5). 

Also  in:  A.  M.  Curteis,  Rise  of  the  Macedonian 
Empire,  ch.  4-5. — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Lects.  on  An- 
cient Hist..  Jirt.  60-68  (r.  21 

B.  C.  340. — Siege  of  Byzantium  by  Philip 
of  Macedonia. — The  enmity  between  Athens  and 
Byzantium  yielded  in  340  B.  C.  to  their  common 
fear  of  Pliilip  of  Macedon,  and  the  exertions  of 
Demosthenes  bronglit  about  an  alliance  of  the 
two  cities,  in  which  Perinthus,  the  near  neighbor 
of  Byzantium, was  also  joined.  Philip,  in  wrath, 
proceeded  with  a  fleet  and  army  against  both 
cities,  laying  siege,  first  to  Perinthus  and  after- 
wards to  Byzantium,  but  without  success  in 
either  case.  He  was  compelled  to  withdraw, 
after  wasting  several  months  in  tlie  fruitless  un- 
dertaking. It  was  one  of  the  few  failures  of  the 
able  JIacedonian. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  '■//.  90  (r.  ID. 

B.  C.  336-335. — Northern  campaign  of  Alex- 
ander of  Macedonia. — Revolt  at  Thebes. — 
Destruction  of  the  city. — "Alexander  .  .  .  took 
up  and  continued  tlie  jiolitical  and  military 
schemes  which  his  father  had  begun.  We  first 
make  acquaintance  with  liim  and  his  army  dur- 
ing his  campaign  against  the  trilies  on  the  north- 
ern frontier  of  JIakedonia.  This  campaign  he 
carried  out  with  energj'  equal  to  that  of  Philip, 
and  with  more  success  (spring  of  335  B.  C). 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  war  was  that  the 
Makedoiiian  phalanx,  the  organization  and  equip- 
ment of  wliicli  were  adapted  from  Grecian  models, 
everywhere  won  and  maintained  the  upper  hand. 
.  .  .  ICven  at  this  epoch  liyzantiuni  was  rising 
into  importance.  'I'liat  city  liad,  owing  to  its 
hostility  with  Persia,  deserted  the  side  of  the 
Greeks  for  that  of  the  Makedonians.  It  was 
from  Byzantium  that  Alexander  .summoned  tri- 
remes to  help  him  against  the  island  in  the  D.an- 
ube  on  which  the  king  of  the  Triballi  had  taken 
refuge.  .  .  .  The  great  successes  of  Alexander 
induced  all  the  neighlioring  nationalities  to  accept 
the  proposals  of  friendshiji  which  he  made  to 
them.  ...  In  Greece  false  reports  concerning 
tlie  progress  of  events  in  the  north  had  raised  to 
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fever  heat  the  general  ferment  whieh  niiliirnlly 
existed.  Alexuniler  relied  upon  llie  resoliilicms 
of  the  League  of  the  I'ulilie  Peaee  [fornuMl  by 
the  Congress  at  Corinth],  whieli  had  reeogni/.ed 
his  father  and  afteruard.-;  himself  iis  its  head. 
But  he  was  now  opposed  by  all  those  who  were 
unable  to  forget  their  former  eomlition.  and  who 
preferred  the  allianee  with  I'ci'.si.i  wliicli  li,-id  left 
them  independent,  to  the  league  willi  .Makedonia 
whieh  robbed  them  of  their  autonomy.  .  .  . 
Thebes  took  the  lead  of  the  mal(-oMtents.  and  .set 
about  ridding  herself  of  the  garrison  whieh  Philip 
had  plaeed  in  the  Cadmeia.  She  thus  became 
the  centre  of  the  whole  Hellenic  oppo.sition.  The 
enemies  of  JIakedon,  who  had  been  exiled  from 
every  city,  assembled  in  Thebes.  .  .  .  The  same 
party  was  stin-ing  in  Lakcibemon,  in  Arcadia,  in 
^Etolia,  and,  aljove  all,  at  Athens.  From  Athens 
the  Thebans  were  supplied,  through  tlie  7iiedi- 
ation  of  Demosthenes,  and  doubtless  by  means  of 
Persian  gold,  with  arms,  of  which  they  were 
likely  to  stand  In  need.  .  .  .  Alexander  had  no 
sooner  settled  with  his  enemies  in  the  north  than 
he  turned  to  Hellas.  So  rapid  was  his  move- 
ment that  he  found  the  pass  of  Thermopyla?  still 
open,  and,  long  before  he  was  expected,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Thebes."  The  fate  of  the  citj^ 
was  decided  bv  a  battle  in  which  the  ilakedoni- 


ans  were  overwhelmingly  victorious. 
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market-place,  in  the  .streets,  in  the  very  houses, 
there  ensued  a  hiilcous  massacre.  .  .  .  The  vic- 
tors were,  however,  not  satisfied  witli  the  slaugh- 
ter. Alexander  summoned  a  meeting  of  his 
League,  by  which  the  complete  destruction  of 
Thebes  was  decreed,  and  this  destruction  was 
actually  carried  out  (October,  33.5  B.  C).  [At 
the  same  time  Platica,  which  Thebes  had  de- 
stroyed, was  ordered  tp  be  rebuilt.]  In  Grecian 
history  it  was  no  unheard-of  event  tliat  the  mem- 
bers of  the  defeated  nation  should  be  sold  into 
slavery,  and  so  it  happened  on  this  occasion. 
The  sale  of  the  slaves  supplied  Alexander  with  a 
.sum  of  money  wdiich  was  no  inconsiderable  addi- 
tion to  his  military  chest.  But  his  main  object 
was  to  strike  terror,  and  this  was  spread  through 
Greece  by  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  city  of 
ffidipus,  of  Pindar,  and  of  Epameinondas.  ."  .  . 
Deep  and  universal  horror  fell  upon  tlie  Greeks. 
.  .  .  The  close  connection  that  existed  at  this 
moment  between  Grecian  and  Persian  affairs  for- 
bade him  to  lose  a  moment  in  turning  his  arms 
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and  Persia  was  inevital)le,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  relation  of  the  Greeks  to  JIakedon,  whose 
yoke  they  were  very  loth  to  bear,  but  on  account 
of  their  relation  to  Persia,  on  whose  support  they 
leaned.  .  .  .  The  career  which  Philip  liad  be- 
gun, and  in  which  Alexander  was  now  proceed- 
ing, led  of  necessity  to  a  .struggle  with  the  power 
that  held  sway  in  Asia  Minor.  Until  that  power 
were  defeated,  the  JIakedonian  kingdom  could 
not  be  regarded  as  firmly  established." — L.  von 
Ranke,  Unirerml  History  :  The  Oldest  Ilist.  Group 
of  Nations  and  the  Greeks,  ch.  10,  pt.  2. 

Also  in:  Arrian,  Anabasis  of  Alexander,  hk. 
1,  ch.  1-10.— T.  A.  Dodge.  Alemndn;  ch .  14-17. 

B.  C.  334-323. — Asiatic  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  bee  JIacedoxi.v:  IJ.  C.  33-1- 
330;  and  33b-323. 

B.  C.  323-322.  —  Attempt  to  break  the 
Macedonian  yoke. — The  Lamian  War.— Sub- 
jugation of  Athens. — Suppression  of  democ- 
racy.— Expulsion  of  poor  citizens. — Death  of 


Demosthenes. — On  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
(Jreat,  1!.  (;.  323,  a  party  at  Athens  which  still 
hoped  for  freedom  in  Greece  .set  on  foot  a  vigor- 
ous luoveinent  designed  to  break  the  -Macedonian 
j-oke.  A  league  was  formed  in  wliich  many 
cities  Joined  —  a  larger  assemblage  of  Hellenic 
states,  says  Jlr.  Grote,  than  that  which  resisted 
Xerxes  in  -IHO  B.  ('.  A  powerful  army  of  Greek 
citizens  and  mercenaries  was  formed  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  capable  Athenian, 
Leosthenes,  who  led  it  into  Thessaly,  to  meet  the 
Macedonian  general  Antipater,  wfio  now  ruled 
Greece  (.see  Mackdoni.v:  B.  C.  323-310).  The 
latter  was  defeated  in  a  battle  which  ensued,  and 
was  driven  into  the  fortified  Thessalian  town  of 
Lamia,  where  he  was  besieged.  Unfortimately, 
Leosthenes  was  killed  during  the  progress  of  the 
siege,  and  a  long  interval  occurrei.1  before  a  new 
commander  could  be  agreed  on.  This  gave 
Antipater  time  to  obtain  succor  from  Asia.  A 
Macedonian  army,  luider  Lconnatus,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  the  besiegers  of  Lamia  were 
forced  to  break  up  their  camp  in  order  to  meet  it. 
The}' did  so  with  success;  Lconnatus  was  .slain, 
and  his  army  driven  back.  But  meantime  An- 
tipater escaped  from  Lamia,  joined  the  defeated 
troops  and  retreated  into  Macedonia.  The  war 
thus  begun,  and  .which  took  the  name  of  the 
Lamian  War,  was  continued,  not  unfavorably  to 
the  confederates,  on  the  whole,  until  the  follow- 
ing summer — -August,  322  B.  C. —  wdieu  it  was 
ended  by  a  battle  fought  on  tlie  plain  of  Kran- 
uoii,  in  Thessaly.  Antipater,  who  had  been 
joined  by  Kratcrus,  from  Asia,  was  the  victor, 
and  Athens  with  all  her  allies  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  he  dictated.  He  established  a 
Macedonian  garrison  in  JIunychia.  and  not  only 
suppressed  the  democratic  constitution  of  Athens, 
but  ordered  all  the  jooorer  citizens — all  who 
possessed  less  than  2.000  drachmae's  worth  of 
property,  being  12,000  out  of  the  21,000  who  then 
possessed  the  Athenian  franchise  —  to  be  driven 
from  the  city ;  thus  leaving  a  selected  citizenship 
of  !).00o  of  the  richer  and  more  manageable  men. 
The  banished  or  deported  12,000  were  scattered  in 
Thrace,  Illyria,  Italy  and  even  in  northern  Africa. 
The  leaders  of  the  anti-Macedonian  risiu.g  were 
pursued  with  unrelenting  animosity.  Demos- 
thenes, the  great  orator,  who  had  been  con- 
spicuous among  them,  was  dragged  from  a  temple 
at  Kalauria,  to  which  he  had  fled,  and  took  poison 
to  escape  the  worse  death  w-hich  jjrobably  awaited 
him. — G.  Grote  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  eh.  95 
(r.  12). 

B.  C.  323-301. — Wars  of  the  Diadochi  or 
Successors  of  Alexander.  See  Macedoni.v: 
B.  C.  323-31G;  315-310;  and  310-301. 

B.  C.  321-312. — The  contest  for  Athens  and 
Peloponnesus,  between  Cassander  and  Poly- 
sperchon. — Execution  of  Phocion. —  Restora- 
tion of  Thebes. — "Antipater.  after  the  tenuiua- 
tion  of  the  Lamian  war,  passed  over  to  Asia  and 
took  part  in  the  affairs  there  [see  M.acedoxia: 
A.  D.  323-316].  Being  appointed  guardian  to 
the  Kings,  as  the  children  and  relatives  of  Alex- 
ander were  called,  he  returned  to  JIacedonia, 
leading  them  with  him.  .  .  .  Antipater  died  (t)l. 
115,  3)  shortly  after  his  return  to  Macedonia. 
He  directed  that  Polysperehon.  his  ancient  mate 
in  arms,  should  succeed  him  in  his  ortiee.  while  to 
his  son  Cassander  he  left  only  the  second  place. 
But  Cas.sander,  an  ambitious  youth,  looked  upon 
his   father's   authority   as   his   inheritance;   and 
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relying  on  the  aid  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  tlie 
Grecian  states,  of  Ptolemaius,  wlio  ruled  in 
Eg3'pt,  and  of  Antigoniis,  the  most  powerful  gen- 
eral in  Asia,  he  resolved  to  dispute  it  with  Poly- 
sperchon.  Under  pretext  of  going  a-huuting,  lie 
escaped  out  of  JIaccdouia,  and  passed  over  to 
Asia  to  concert  matters  with  Antigonus.  Poly- 
sperchon,  seeing  war  inevitable,  resolved  to  de- 
tach Greece,  if  possible,  from  Cassander.  Know- 
ing that  the  oligarchies  established  in  the  different 
states  by  Antiijater  would  be  likely  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  his  son,  he  issued  a  pompous  edict, 
in  the  name  of  the  Kings,  restoring  the  democ- 
racies. ...  At  Athens  (01.  115,  4)  [B.  C.  317], 
Nicauor,  who  commanded  in  the  JIunychia.  find- 
ing that  the  people  were  inclined  toward  Poly- 
sperchon,  secretl_y  collected  troops,  and  seized 
the  Pir.Tcus.  The  peo|)le  sent  to  him  Phocion, 
Conon  the  son  of  Timothelis,  and  Clearchus,  men 
of  distinction,  and  his  friends ;  but  to  no  purpose. 
A  letter  also  came  to  liim  from  Olympias,  Alex- 
ander's mother,  whom  Polysperchon  had  recalled 
from  Epeirus.  and  given  the  charge  of  her  infant 
■  grandson,  ordering  him  to  surrender  both  the 
Muuvchia  and  the  Pineeus;  but  to  as  little  effect. 
Finally,  Polysperchou's  sou  Alexander  entered 
Attica  witli  an  army,  and  encamped  before  the 
Pira?eus.  Phocion  and  other,  chiefs  of  the  aris- 
tocracy went  to  Alexander,  and  advised  him  not 
to  give  these  places  \ip  to  the  people,  but  to  hold 
them  himself  till  the  contest  with  Cassander 
should  be  terminated.  They  feared,  it  is  evident, 
for  their  own  safety,  and  not  without  reason;  for 
the  people,  ferocious  with  the  recover}' of  power, 
soon  after  held  an  assemlily ,  in  which  they  deposed 
all  the  former  magistrates,  appointed  the  most 
furious  democrats  in  their  room,  and  ])assed  sen- 
tences of  death,  banishment,  and  confiscation  of 
goods  on  those  who  had  governed  under  the 
oligarchy.  Phocion  and  his  friends  fled  to  Alex- 
ander, who  received  them  kindly,  and  sent  them 
with  letters  in  their  favor  to  his  father,  who  was 
now  in  Phocis.  The  Athenians  also  despatched 
an  embassj',  and,  yielding  to  motives  of  interest, 
Polysperchon  sent  his  suppliants  prisoners  to 
Athens,  to  stand  a  trial  for  tlieir  lives  before  the 
tribunal  of  an  anarchic  mob.  .  .  .  The  prisoners 
were  condemned  and  led  off  to  prison,  followed 
by  the  tears  of  their  friends  and  the  triumphant 
execrations  of  their  mean-spirited  enemies.  They 
drank  the  fatal  hemlock-juice,  and  their  bodies 
were  cast  untmried  beyond  the  confines  of  Attica. 
Four  days  after  the  death  of  Phocion,  Cassander 
arrived  at  the  Pira;eus  with  35  ships,  carrying 
4,000  men,  given  him  liy  Antigonus.  Poly- 
sperchon immediately  entere<l  Attica  with  30.000 
Macedonian  foot  and  4.000  of  those  of  the  allies, 
1,000  hor.se,  and  65  elephants,  which  he  had 
brought  from  Asia,  and  encamped  near  tlie  Pi- 
rfeeus.  But  as  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  tedious, 
and  sufficient  provisions  for  so  large  an  army  could 
not  be  had,  he  left  a  force  such  as  the  country 
could  support  with  his  son  Alexander,  and  passed 
with  the  remainder  into  Peloponnesus,  to  force 
the  Megalopolitans  to  submit  to  the  Kings;  for 
they  alone  sided  with  Cassander,  all  the  rest  liav- 
ing  obeyed  the  directions  to  put  to  death  or 
banish  his  adherents.  The  whole  serviceable 
population  of  .Megalopolis,  slaves  included, 
amounted  to  15,000  men;  and  under  the  direc- 
tions of  one  Damis.  who  had  served  in  Asia  under 
Alexander,  they  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence. 
Polysperchon  sat  down  before  the  town,  and  his 


miners  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in  throwing 
down  three  towers  and  a  part  of  the  w-all.  He 
attempted  a  storm,  but  was  obliged  to  draw  (jff 
his  men,  after  an  obstinate  conflict.  .  .  .  The 
Athenians  meantime  saw  themselves  excluded 
from  the  sea,  and  from  all  their  sources  of  profit 
and  enjoyment,  while  little  aid  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Polysjierehon,  who  had  been  forced 
to  raise  the  siege  of  ^Megalopolis,  and  whose  fleet 
had  just  now  been  destroyed  by  Antigonus  in 
the  Hellespont.  A  citizen  of  some  consideration 
ventvn-ed  at  length  to  propose  in  the  assembly 
an  arrangement  with  Cassander.  The  ordinary 
tumult  at  first  was  raised,  but  the  sense  of  in- 
terest finally  prevailed.  Peace  was  procured,  on 
the  conditions  of  the  Munychia  remaining  in 
Cassander's  hands  till  the  end  of  the  present  con- 
test; political  privileges  being  restricted  to  those 
possessed  of  ten  minas  and  upwards  of  jjroperty, 
and  a  person  appointed  by  Cassander  being  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  The  person  selected 
for  this  oflice  was  Demetrius  of  Phaleron,  a  dis- 
tinguished Athenian  citizen ;  and  under  his  mild 
and  equitable  rule  the  people  were  far  happier 
than  they  could  have  been  unilcr  a  democracy, 
for  which  they  had  proved  themselves  no  longer 
fit.  Cassander  then  passed  over  into  PeloiJon- 
nesus,  and  laid  siege  to  Tegea.  While  here,  he 
heard  that  Olympias  had  put  to  death  several  of 
his  friends  in  Macedonia ;  among  the  rest,  Philip 
Aridanis  and  his  wife  Eurvdice,  members  of  the 
royal  family.  He  at  once  "(01.  IIG.  1)  [B.  C.  316] 
set  out  for  Macedonia;  and.  as  the  pass  of  Pjdai 
was  occupied  by  tlie  ^Etolians,  he  emljarked  his 
troops  in  Loeris,  and  landed  them  in  Thessaly. 
He  besieged  (Jlympias  in  Pydna,  forced  her  "to 
surrender,  and  put  her  to  death.  Macedonia  sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  he  then  set  forth  for  Pelopon- 
nesus, where  Polysperchou's  son  Alexander  was 
at  the  heail  of  an  army.  He  forced  a  passage 
through  Pylai,  and  coming  into  Ba^otia,  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  restoring  Thebes,  which 
had  now  lain  desolate  for  twenty  years.  The 
scattered  Thelians  were  collected;  the  towns  of 
Ba>otia  and  other  parts  of  Greece  (Athens  in  par- 
ticular), and  even  of  Italy  and  Sicil}',  aided  to 
rai.se  the  walls  and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
returning  exiles,  and  Thelies  was  once  more  num- 
bered among  the  cities  of  Greece.  As  Alexander 
guarded  the  Isthmus,  Cassander  passed  to  Me- 
gara,  where  he  embarked  his  troops  and  ele- 
phants, and  crossed  over  to  Epidaurus.  He  made 
Argos  and  Messene  come  over  to  his  side,  and 
then  returned  to  Macedonia.  In  the  conflict  of 
interests  which  prevailed  in  this  anarchic  period, 
Antigonus  was  ere  long  among  the  enemies  of 
Cassander.  He  sent  one  of  his  generals  to  La- 
conia,  who,  having  obtained  permission  from  the 
Spartans  to  recruit  in  Peloponnesus,  raised  )S,000 
men.  The  eonunand  in  Peloponnesus  was  .given 
to  Polysperchon,  whose  son  Alexander  was  sum- 
moned over  to  Asia  to  accn.se  Cassander  of  treason 
before  the  assembly  of  the  Macedonian  soldiers. 
Cassander  was  iiroelaimed  a  public  enemy  unless 
he  submitted  to  Antigonus;  at  the  same  time  the 
Greeks  were  declared  inde])eii(lent,  Antigonus 
hojiing  thus  to  gain  them  over  to  his  side.  He 
then  sent  .Alexander  back  with  .500  talents;  and 
when  Ptolem.a'us  of  KgypI  heard  what  .\ntigonus 
had  done,  he  also  hastened  to  declare  the  inde- 
jiendence  of  the  Greeks;  for  all  the  contending 
generals  were  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the 
l)eople  of  Greece,  from  which  country,  exclusive 
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of  other  ail  vantages,  tlioy  drew  tlioir  best  soldiers. 
.  .  .  Antisoiuis,  to  show  the  Greeks  that  lie  was 
ill  earnest  in  his  promise  to  restore  Iheni  to  iiule- 
jieiideiiee,  sent  one  of  his  generals,  named  Teles- 
phorus,  Willi  a  fleet  and  army  to  Peloponnesus, 
who  expelled  Cassander's  garrisons  from  most  of 
the  towns.  The  t'ollowingVt""'  "  •>•  H".  1)  L'^-  (^'• 
312]  he  sent  an  offieer,  named  I'tolenia'iis,  witli 
anotlier  fleet  and  army  to  Greeee.  Ptolemievis 
landed  in  IJo'otia,  and  l)eing  jiiined  I)y2,2il0  foot, 
and  l.oDU  liorse  of  the  Bceijtiaiis.  he  jiassed  over 
toEubcca;  wlierc  having  expelled  tlieilaeedoni.'ni 
garrison  from  Chaleis(tlie  only  town  tliere  wliicli 
Cassander  held),  lie  left  it  witliout  any  foreign 
garrison,  as  a  proof  tliat  Aiitigoiuis  meant  fairly. 
He  then  took  Oropvis,  and  gave  it  to  the  Ba'o- 
tians;  lie  entered  Attica,  and  the  people  foreed 
Demetrius  Plialerens  to  make  a  truce  with  him, 
and  to  send  to  Antigonus  to  treat  of  an  alliance. 
Ptolema'us  returned  to  Ba>otia,  expelled  the  garri- 
son from  tlie  Cadmeia,  and  liberated  Thebes." — 
T.  Keiglitley,  Hist,  of  Grecci',  pt.  3,  ch.  5. 
Also  in;   C.  Thirl  wall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  58 

B.  C.  307-197. — Demetrius  and  the  Anti- 
gonids. — In  tlie  s])ring  of  tlie  year  3llT  B.  C. 
Athens  was  surprised  liy  an  ex[iedition  sent  from 
Ephesus  by  Antigonus,  under  his  adventurous 
son  Demetrius,  surnained  Polioreetes  (see  JIace- 
donia:  B.  C.  310-301).  The  city  had  tlieu  been 
for  ten  years  subject  to  Cassander,  the  ruling 
chief  in  ilacedonia  for  tlie  time,  and  appears  to 
have  been  mildly  governed  by  Cassander's  lieu- 
tenant, Demetrius  the  Plialcrian.  The  coming 
of  tlie  otlier  Demetrius  offered  nothing  to  the 
Athenians  but  a  change  of  masters,  but  they  wel- 
comed him  with  extravagant  demonstrations. 
Their  degeneracy  was  sliown  in  proceedings  of 
Asiatic  servility.  Tliey  deified  Demetrius  and  his 
fatlier  Antigonus,  erected  altars  to  them  and  ap- 
pointed ministering  ])riests.  After  some  months 
spent  at  Athens  in  the  eujoj'ment  of  these  adula- 
tions, Demetrius  returned  to  Asia,  to  take  jiart 
in  the  war  which  Antigonus  was  waging  witli 
Ptolemy  of  Egypt  and  Lysimaclius  of  Tlirace, 
two  of  his  former  jiartners  in  tlie  partition  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  He  was  absent  three 
years,  and  then  returned,  at  tlie  call  of  the 
Athenians,  to  save  them  from  falling  again  into 
the  hands  of  Cassander.  He  now  made  Athens 
his  capital,  as  it  were,  for  something  more  than 
a  year,  wliile  he  acquired  control  of  Corinth, 
Argos,  Sic3'on,  Chalcis  in  Eulura  and  other  im- 
portant places,  greatly  reducing  tlie  dominion  of 
the  JIacedouian,  Cassander,  His  treatment  at 
Athens,  during  tliis  period,  was  marked  by  the 
same  impious  and  disgraceful  servility  as  before. 
He  was  called  the  guest  of  the  goddess  Atlicne 
and  lodged  in  tlie  Partlienon,  which  lie  polluted 
with  intolerable  debaucheries.  But  in  the  sum- 
mer of  301  B.  C.  this  clever  adventurer  was 
summoned  again  to  Asia,  to  aid  liis  father  in  the 
last  great  .struggle,  which  decided  the  partition 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  between  his  self- 
constituted  heirs.  At  the  battle  of  Ipsus  (see 
Macedoni.\:  B.  C.  310-301),  Antigonus  perished 
and  Demetrius  was  stripped  of  tlie  kingdom  he 
expected  to  inlierit.  He  turned  to  Athens  f<ir 
consolation,  and  the  flckle  city  refused  to  admit 
him  within  her  walls.  But  after  some  period  of 
wanderings  and  adventures  tlie  unconcpieralile 
prince  got  together  a  force  witli  wliicli  he  com- 
pelled tlie  Atlicnians  to  receive  him,   on   more 


definite  terms  of  submission  on  their  part  and  of 
mastery  on  liis.  Moreover,  lie  established  liis 
rule  in  llie  greater  jiarl  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
finally,  on  the  deatli  of  Cas.sander  (B.  C.  2'J7),  he 
acquired  tlie  crown  of  Macedonia.  Not  .satisfied 
with  what  fortune  had  tluis  given  him,  he  at- 
tempted to  recover  tlie  Asiatic  kingdom  of  his 
fatlier,  and  died,  B.  C.  283,  a  captive  in  tlie  hands 
of  tlie  Syrian  monarch,  Seleucus.  His  Macedo- 
nian kingdom  liad  meantime  lieen  seized  by 
Pyrrlius  (jf  Epirus;  liut  it  was  ultimately  recov- 
ered Ijy  tlie  eldest  legitimate  son  of  Demetrius, 
called  Ant  igomis  Gonatus.  From  that  time,  for 
a  century,  until  the  Itomans  came,  not  only 
i\Iaeedonia,  but  Greece  at  large,  Athens  included, 
was  ruled  or  dominated  by  this  king  and  his  de- 
scendants, known  as  the  Antigonid  kings. — C. 
Tliirhvall,  Uist.  <fGn<<;.  ch.  m~W  O:  T-'s). 

B.  C.  297-280. — Death  of  Cassander. —  In- 
trigues and  murders  of  Ptolemy  Keraunos  and 
his  strange  acquisition  of  the  Macedonian 
throne.     See   M.vrr.DoNiA  :  B.  (.'.  2ilT-2N(l, 

B.  C.  280-279. — Invasion  by  the  Gauls.  See 
Gai-i.s:  B.  C.  2sO-2T:i. 

B.  C.  280-275.  —  Campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in 
Italy  and   Sicily.     See  Homh:  B.  C.  2S2-2T."). 

B.  C.  3d  Century.  — The  Hellenistic  world. 
— As  the  result  of  the  conquests  of  Alexandiir 
and  the  wars  of  his  successors,  there  were,  in 
the  third  century  before  Christ,  three  great 
Hellenistic  kingdoms,  "Macedonia,  Egypt,  Syria, 
which  lasted,  each  under  its  own  dynasty,  till 
Uome  swallowed  them  up.  The  first  of  these, 
which  was  the  poorest,  and  the  smallest,  but 
historically  the  most  important,  included  the 
ancestral  ]30Ssessions  of  Pliilip  and  Alexander  — 
Macedonia,  most  of  Thrace,  Thessaly.  the  moun- 
tainous centre  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  a  pro- 
tectorate more  or  less  definite  and  absolute  over 
Greece  proper,  the  Cyclades,  and  certain  tracts 
of  Caria.  .  .  .  Next  came  Egypt,  including  Cy- 
rene  and  Cyprus,  and  a  genei'al  ])rotectorate  over 
the  sea-coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor  up  to  the  Black 
Sea,  together  with  claims  often  asserted  with 
success  on  Syria,  and  on  the  coast  lands  of 
Southern  Asia  Jlinor.  .  .  .  Thirdly  came  what 
was  now  called  Syria,  on  account  of  the  policj" 
of  the  house  of  Seleucus,  who  built  there  its 
capital,  and  determined  to  make  the  Greek  or 
Hellenistic  end  of  its  vast  dominions  its  political 
centre  of  gravity.  The  Kingdom  of  Syria  owned 
the  south  and  south-east  of  Asia  Jliuor,  Syria, 
and  generally  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
mountain  provinces  adjoining  it  on  the  East, 
with  vague  claims  further  east  when  there  was 
no  king  like  Sandracottus  to  hold  India  and  the 
Punjaub  with  a  strong  hand.  There  was  still  a 
large  element  of  Hellenism  in  these  remote  parts. 
The  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  ruled  by  a  dynasty 
of  kings  with  Greek  names  —  Eutlij'demus  is  the 
chief  —  who  coined  in  Greek  style,  and  must 
therefore  have  regarded  themselves  as  successors 
to  Alexander.  There  are  many  exceptions  and 
limitations  to  this  general  description,  and  manj' 
secondary  and  semi-independent  kingdoms, 
which  make  the  picture  of  Hellenism  infinitely 
various  and  comjilicated.  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
chain  of  independent  kingdoms  reaching  from 
Media  to  Sjiarta.  all  of  which  asserted  their  com- 
plete freedom,  and  generally  attained  it  by 
balancing  the  great  powers  one  against  the  other. 
Here  they  are  in  their  order.  Atropatene  was 
the  kingdom  in  the  northern  and  western  parts 
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of  the  province  of  JFctlia,  by  Atropates,  the 
satrap  of  Ale-\ander,  who  claimed  descent 
from  the  seven  Persian  chiefs  who  put  Darius 
I.  on  the  throne.  Next  came  Armenia, 
hardly  conquered  by  Alexander,  and  now 
established  under  a  dynasty  of  its  own.  Then 
Cappadocia,  the  land  in  tlie  heart  of  Asia  Minor, 
where  it  narrows  between  Cilicia  and  Pontus, 
ruled  b}'  sovereigns  also  claiming  royal  Persian 
decent.  .  .  .  Fourthly,  Pontus,  under  its 
equally  Persian  dynast  Mithridates  —  a  kingdom 
wliich  makes  a  great  ligure  in  Eastern  history 
under  the  later  Roman  Republic.  There  was 
moreover  a  dynast  of  Bithynia,  set  up  and  sup- 
ported by  the  robber  state  of  the  Celtic  Gala- 
tians,  which  had  just  been  founded,  and  was  a 
source  of  strength  and  of  danger  to  all  its  neigh- 
bours. Then  Pcrgamum,  just  being  foiuidcd 
and  strengthened  by  the  tirst  Attalid,  Philet;i>rus, 
an  officer  of  Lysimachus,  and  presentlj'  to  be- 
come one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  Hellenism. 
.  .  .  Almost  all  these  second-rate  states  (and 
with  them  the  free  Greek  cities  of  Heracleia, 
Cyzicus,  Byzantium,  &c.)  were  fragments  of  the 
sliattered  kingdom  of  Lysimacluis.  .  .  .  We 
have  taken  no  accoinit  of  a  ver\-  peculiar  feature 
extending  all  through  even  the  Greek  kingdoms, 
especially  that  of  the  Selucids  —  the  number  of 
large  Hellenistic  cities  founded  as  special  centres 
of  culture,  or  points  of  defence,  and  organized 
as  such  with  a  certain  local  independence.  These 
cities,  most  of  which  we  only  know  liy  name, 
were  the  real  backbone  of  Hellenism  in  the 
world.  Alexander  had  fovmded  seventj^  of  them, 
all  called  by  his  name.  Many  were  upon  great 
trade  lines,  like  the  Alexandria  wdneh  still  ex- 
ists. Many  were  intended  as  garrison  towns 
in  the  centre  of  remote  provinces,  like  Candahar 
—  a  corruption  of  Iskanderieh,  Iskendar  being 
the  Oriental  form  for  Alexander.  Some  were 
mere  outposts,  where  Macedonian  soldiers  were 
forced  to  settle,  and  guard  the  frontiers  against 
the  barbarians,  like  the  Alexandria  on  the 
laxartes.  ...  As  regards  Scleucus  ...  we  have 
a  remarkable  statement  from  Appian  that  he 
founded  cities  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
his  kingdom,  viz.,  sixteen  Antioclis  called  after 
his  father,  live  Laodiceas  after  his  mother,  nine 
Seleucias  after  himself,  three  Apameias  and  one 
Stratoniceia  after  his  wives.  .  .  .  All  through 
Syria  and  Upper  Asia  there  are  many  towns 
bearing  Greek  and  ^Macedonian  names  —  Berea, 
Edessa,  Perinthos,  Acluea.  Pella,  ie.  The  num- 
ber of  these,  which  have  been  enumerated  in  a 
special  catalogue  by  Droysen,  the  learned  his- 
toriau  of  Hellenism,  is  enormous,  and  the  lirst 
question  which  arises  in  our  mind  is  this;  wdiere 
were  Greek-speaking  people  found  to  fill  ihem? 
It  is  indeed  true  that  Greece  proper  about  this 
time  became  depopidated,  and  that  it  never  has 
recovered  from  tliis  decay.  .  .  .  Yet  .  .  .  the 
whole  populalion  of  Greece  would  never  have 
sulHced  for  one  tithe  of  the  cities  —  the  great 
cities  —  founded  all  over  Asia  by  the  Diadochi. 
We  arc  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
but  a  small  fraction,  the  soldiers  and  ollieials  of 
the  new  cities,  were  Greeks  —  Macedonians, 
when  founded  by  Alexander  himself — generally 
broken  down  veterans,  mutin(}us  and  discon- 
tented troo|)s.  and  camp  followers.  To  llie.se 
were  associated  jieoplc  from  the  surrounding 
country,  it  being  Alexander's  fixed  idea  to  dis- 
countenance sporadic  country  life  in  villages  and 


encourage  town  communities.  The  towns  ac- 
cordingly received  considerable  privileges.  .  .  . 
The  Greek  language  and  political  liabits  were 
thus  the  one  bond  of  union  among  them,  and  the 
extraordinary  colonizing  genius  of  the  Greek 
once  more  proved  itself," — J.  P.  Mahaffy,  The 
Sti.ti-i/  (if  Akidnder's  Empire,  ch.  10. — See,  also, 
Hellenic  genius  .vnd  influence. 

B.  C.  280-146. — The  Achaian  League. — Its 
rise  and  fall. —  Destruction  of  Sparta. —  Su- 
premacy of  Rome. — Tlie  Aeliaian  League,  which 
bore  a  leading  part  in  the  afEairs  of  Greece  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  the  third  and  first  half  of  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  was  in  some  sense 
the  revival  of  a  more  ancient  confederacy  among 
the  cities  of  Achaia  in  Peloponnesus.  The  older 
League,  however,  was  confined  to  twelve  cities 
of  Achaia  ami  had  little  weight,  apparently,  in 
general  Hellenic  politics.  TJie  revived  League 
grew  beyond  the  territorial  boundaries  which 
were  indicated  by  its  name,  and  embraced  the 
larger  part  of  Peloponnesus.  It  began  about 
2tiO  B.  C.  by  the  forming  of  a  union  between  the 
two  Achaian  cities  of  Patrai  and  Dyme.  One  by 
one  their  neighbors  joined  them,  until  ten  cities 
were  confederated  and  acting  as  one.  "The  tirst 
years  of  the  growth  of  the  Achaian  League  are 
contemporary  with  the  invasion  of  Macedonia 
and  Greece  by  the  Gauls  and  with  the  wars 
between  Pyrrlios  and  Antigonos  Gouatas  [see 
^I.\CEDONi.\,  itc. :  B.  C.  277-2-14].  Pyrrhos,  for  a 
moment,  expelled  Antigonos  from  the  ]Maeedo- 
nian  throne,  which  Antigonos  recovered  while 
Pyrrhos  was  warring  in  Peloponnesos.  By  the 
time  that  Pyrrhos  was  dead,  and  Antigonos  again 
firmly  fixed  in  JIacedonia,  the  League  had  grown 
up  to  maturity  as  far  as  regarded  the  cities  of  the 
old  Achaia.  .  .  .  Thus  far,  then,  circumstances 
had  favoured  the  quiet  and  peaceful  growth  of  the 
League."  It  had  had  the  opportunity  to  grow 
firm  enough  and  strong  enough,  on  the  small 
scale,  to  olTer  some  lessons  to  ils  disunited  and 
tyrannized  neighbors  and  to  exercise  an  attractive 
influence  upon  them.  One  of  the  nearest  of  these 
neighbors  was  Sikyon,  which  groaned  under  a 
tyranny  that  had  been  fastened  upon  it  by  Mace- 
donian influence.  Among  the  exiles  from  Sikyon 
was  a  remarkable  young  man  named  Aratos,  or 
Avatus,  to  whom  the  successful  working  of  the 
small  Achaian  League  suggested  some  broader 
extension  of  the  same  political  organism.  In 
B.  C.  201,  Aratos  succeeded  in  delivering  his 
native  city  from  its  tyrant  and  in  bringing  about 
the  annexation  of  Sikyon  to  the  Achaian  League. 
Eight  years  later,  having  meantime  been  elected 
to  the  chief  ofiice  of  the  League,  Aratos  accom- 
plished the  ex  pulsion  of  the  ^lacedonians  and  their 
agents  from  Corinth,  Megara,  Troizen  and  Epi- 
dauros,  and  persuaded  those  four  cities  to  imitc 
themselves  with  the  Aeliaians.  During  the  next 
ten  years  he  made  similar  jirogress  in  Arkadia, 
winning  town  alter  town  to  the  federation,  tmtil 
the  Arkadian  federal  capital.  Megalopolis,  was 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  members,  and  gave  to  the 
League  its  greatest  aciiui.sition  of  energy  and 
brain.  In  221)  B.  C.  the  skill  of  Aratos  and  the 
prestige  of  the  League,  taking  advantage  of  dis- 
turbances in  .Macedonia,  etfeeled  the  willidrawai 
of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Athens  and  tlie 
liberation  of  that  city,  which  did  not  become 
confeilerated  with  its  liberators,  but  enten'd  into 
alliance  with  tlieuL  Argos  was  enianciijated 
and  annexed,  B.  C.  228,  and   "the  League  was 
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now  the  greatest  power  of  Greece.  A  Federa- 
tion nf  cqiml  cities,  democratically  governed, 
erabniced  the  whole  of  old  Acliaia,  the  whole  of 
the  Argolic  peninsula,  the  jrrcater  part  of  ArUa- 
dia,  together  with  Phlio\is,  SiUyon,  Corinth,  Me- 
gara,  and  the  island  of  Aijjiiia."  The  one  rival 
of  the  Aehaiau  League  in  Peloponnesus  was 
Sparta,  which  looked  with  jealou.sy  \ipon  its 
growing  power,  and  would  not  be  confederated 
with  it.  The  consequences  of  that  jealous  rivalry 
were  fatal  to  the  hopes  for  Greece  which  the 
Achaian  miiini  had  seemed  to  revive.  Unfor- 
tunately, rather  than  otherwise,  the  Laeeda;mo- 
nian  throne  came  to  be  occupied  at  this  time  by 
the  last  of  the  liero-kings  of  the  Herakleid  race 
—  Kleomenes.  AVhen  the  inevitable  collision  of 
war  between  Sparta  and  the  League  occurred 
(B.  C.  237-331),  the  personal  tigure  of  Kleomenes 
loomed  so  large  in  the  contlict  that  it  took  the 
name  of  the  Kleomenic  War.  Aratos  was  the 
worst  of  generals,  Kleomenes  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  the  Achaians  were  steadily  beaten  in  the 
field.  Driven  to  sore  straits  at  last,  they  aban- 
doned the  whole  original  purpose  of  their  federa- 
tion, by  inviting  the  king  of  Macedonia  to  help 
tliem  crush  the  independence  of  Sparta.  To  win 
his  aid  they  gave  up  Corinth  to  him,  and  under 
his  leadership  they  achieved  the  shameful  victory 
of  Sellasia  (B.  C.  "321),  where  all  that  is  worthy 
in  Laced;T;monian  history  came  to  an  end.  The 
League  was  now  scarcely  more  than  a  depen- 
dency of  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and  figured 
as  such  in  the  so-called  Social  War  with  the 
.Etolian  League,  B.  C.  219-217.  The  wars  of 
Rome  with  JIacedonia  which  followed  renewed 
its  political  importance  considerably  for  a  time. 
Becoming  the  ally  of  Rome,  it  was  able  to  main- 
tain a  certain  dignity  and  inliuence  until  the  su- 
premacy of  tlic  Roman  arms  had  been  securely 
proved,  and  then  it  sank  to  the  helpless  insig- 
nificance which  all  Roman  alliances  led  to  in  the 
end.  It  was  in  that  state  when,  on  some  com- 
plaint from  Rome  (B.  C.  167),  a  thousand  of  the 
chief  citizens  of  Aehaia  were  sent  as  prisoners  to 
Italy  and  detained  there  until  less  than  300  sur- 
vived to  return  to  their  homes.  Among  them 
was  the  historian  Polybios.  A  little  later  (B.  C. 
146)  there  was  a  wild  revolt  from  the  Roman 
j'oke,  in  which  Corinth  took  the  lead.  A  few 
months  of  war  ensued,  ending  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Leukopetra.  Then  Corinth  was  sacked 
and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  army  and  the 
Achaian  League  disappeared  from  history. — E. 
A.  Freeman,  //(.<?.  nf  Federnl  Oort.,  ch.  5-9. 

Also  in:  C.  Thii-lwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  61- 
66  (V.  8).— Polybius.  ITisfon/. 

B.  C.  214-146. — The  Roman  conquest. — Tlie 
series  of  wars  in  which  the  Romans  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Greece  were  known  in  their 
annals  as  the  Macedonian  Wars.  At  the  be- 
ginning, they  were  innocent  of  aggression.  A 
young  and  ambitious  but  unprincipled  king  of 
Macedonia — Philip,  who  succeeded  the  able 
Antigonos  Doson  —  had  put  himself  in  alliance 
with  the  Carthaginians  and  assailed  the  Romans 
in  the  midst  of  their  desperate  conflict  with 
Hannibal.  For  the  time  they  were  unable  to  do 
more  than  troul)le  Philip  so  far  as  to  prevent  his 
bringing  eftective  reinforcements  to  the  enemy 
at  their  doors,  and  this  they  accomplished  in  part 
by  a  treaty  with  the  ^Etolians,  which  enlisted 
that  unscrupulims  league  upon  their  side.  The 
first  Macedonian  war,  which  began  B.  C.  214.  was 


terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Dyrrachium,  B.  C. 
20.").  The  Peace  was  of  five  years  duration, 
and  Pliilip  cniidoyed  it  in  reckless  undertakings 
against  Pergamus,  against  Rhodes,  against 
Athens,  every  one  of  which  carried  com- 
plaints to  Rome,  the  rising  arbiter  of  the  Medi- 
terranean world,  whose  hostility  Pliilip  lost  no 
opportunity  to  provoke.  On  the  Ides  of  March, 
B.  C.  200,  the  Roman  senate  declared  war.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  197  this  second  Jl.acedonian 
War  was  ended  at  the  battle  of  Cyno.seephal.-c — 
so  called  from  the  name  of  a  range  of  hills 
known  as  the  Dog-heads — where  the  jiacedonian 
army  was  annihilated  by  the  consul  T.  Qninctius 
Flamininus.  At  the  next  assembly  of  the  Greeks 
for  the  Isthmian  Games,  a  crier  made  proclama- 
tion in  the  arena  that  the  Roman  Senate  and 
T.  Qninctius  the  General,  having  conquered  King 
Philip  and  tlie  Macedonians,  declared  all  the 
Greeks  who  had  been  subject  to  the  king  free 
and  independent.  Henceforth,  whatever  free- 
dom and  independence  the  states  of  Greece  en- 
joyed were  according  to  the  will  of  Rome.  An 
interval  of  twenty -five  years,  broken  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Antiochus  and  his  defeat  by  the  Romans 
at  Thermopykc  (see  Seleucid.e:  B.  C.  234-187), 
was  followed  by  a  third  Macedonian  War. 
Philip  was  now  dead  and  succeeded  by  his  sou 
Perseus,  known  to  be  hostile  to  Rome  and  ac- 
cused of  intrigues  with  her  enemies.  The  Roman 
Senate  forestalled  his  intentions  by  declaring  war. 
The  war  which  opened  B.  C.  171  was  closed  by 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  fought  Juno  22,  B.  C.  168, 
where  20,000  Macedonians  were  slain  and  11,000 
taken  prisoners,  while  the  Romans  lost  scarcely 
100  men.  Perseus  attempted  Hight,  but  was 
soon  driven  to  give  himself  up  and  was  sent  to 
Rome.  The  Jiacedonian  kingdom  was  then  ex- 
tinguished and  its  territory  divided  between  four 
nominal  republics,  tributary  to  Rome.  Twenty 
years  after,  there  was  an  attempt  made  by  a  pre- 
tender to  re-establish  the  Jiacedonian  throne,  and 
a  fourth  Jiacedonian  War  occurred ;  but  it  was 
soon  finished  (B.  C.  146— see  above,  B.  C.  280- 
146).  The  four  republics  then  gave  way,  to  form 
a  Roman  ])rovince  of  JIacedonia  and  Epirus, 
while  the  remainder  of  Greece,  in  turn,  became 
the  Roimin  province  of  Aehaia. — C.  Thirlwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  64-66  (v.  8). 

Also  in  :  H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Rome,  ch.  39, 
43  and  45. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal 
GoH.,  ch.  8-9.— Polybius.  General  History. 

B.  C.  191. — War  of  Antiochus  of  Syria  and 
the  Romans.     See  Seleucid.e:   B.  C.  334-187. 

B.  C.  146 — A.  D.  180. — Under  the  Romans, 
to  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. — Sufferings 
in  the  Mithridatic  war  and  revolt,  and  in  the 
Roman  civil  wars. — Treatment  by  the  emper- 
ors.—  Munificence  of  Herodes  Atticus. — "It 
was  some  time  [after  the  Roman  conquest]  be- 
fore the  Greeks  had  great  reason  to  regret  their 
fortune.  A  combination  of  causes,  which  could 
hardly  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  any 
jiolitician.  enabled  them  to  jireserve  their  national 
institutions,  and  to  c-\ercise  all  their  former  social 
influence,  even  after  the  annihilation  of  their  po- 
litical existence.  Their  vanity  was  flattered  by 
their  admitteil  superiority  in  arts  and  literature, 
and  by  the  respect  paid  to  their  usages  and  \\vc- 
judiccs  by  the  Romans.  Their  political  subjec- 
tion was  at  first  not  very  burdensome;  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  natit>n  was  allowed  to 
retain  the  appearance  of  independence.     Athens 
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and  Sparta  -n-ere  honoured  witli  tlie  title  of  allies 
of  Rome.  [Athens  retained  this  independent  ex- 
istence, partaking  something  of  the  position  of 
Hamburg  in  tlie  Germanic  body,  until  the  time  of 
Caraealla,  when  its  citizens  were  absorbed  into 
the  Roman  empire. — Footnote.]  The  nationality 
of  the  Greeks  was  so  interwoven  with  their  niu- 
nicipal  institutions,  that  the  Romans  found  it  im- 
possible to  abolish  the  local  administration;  and 
an  imperfect  attempt  made  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Achaia  was  soon  abandoned.  .  .  . 
The  Roman  senate  was  evidently  not  without 
great  jealousy  and  some  fear  of  the  Greeks;  and 
great  prudence  was  displayed  in  adopting  a  num- 
ber of  measures  by  which  they  were  gradually 
weakened,  and  cautiously  broken  to  the  j'oke  of 
their  concjuerors.  ...  It  was  not  until  alter  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  conquest  of  every 
I)ortion  of  the  Greek  nation  had  been  completed, 
that  the  Romans  began  to  view  the  Greeks  in  the 
contemptible  light  in  wliich  they  are  represented 
by  the  writers  of  the  capital.  Crete  was  not  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a  province  until  about 
eight  years  after  the  subjection  of  Achaia,  and 
its  conquest  was  not  effected  without  diliicultj', 
after  a  war  of  three  3-ears,  by  the  jiresenee  of  a 
consular  ami}-.  The  resistance  it  offered  was  so 
obstinate  that  it  was  almost  depopulated  ere  the 
Romans  could  complete  its  conquest.  .  .  .  The 
Roman  government  .  .  .  soon  adopted  measures 
tending  to  diminish  the  resources  of  the  Greek 
states  when  received  as  allies  of  the  repulilic. 
...  If  we  could  place  implicit  faith  in  the  testi- 
mony of  so  firm  and  partial  an  adherent  of  the 
Romans  as  Polybius,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Roman  administration  was  at  first  characterised 
by  a  love  of  justice,  and  that  the  Roman  magis- 
trates were  far  less  venal  than  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Less  than  a  century  of  irresponsible  power 
effected  a  wonderful  change  iu  the  conduct  of 
the  Roman  magistrates.  Cicero  declares  that  the 
senate  made  a  traflic  of  justice  to  the  provincials. 
.  .  .  But  as  the  govenunent  of  Rome  grew  more 
oppressive,  and  the  amount  of  the  ta.xes  levied 
on  the  provinces  was  more  severely  exacted,  the 
increased  power  of  the  republic  rendered  any  re- 
bellion of  the  Greeks  utterly  hopeless.  .  .  .For 
sixty  years  after  the  conquest  of  Achaia,  the 
Greeks  remained  docile  subjects  of  Rome.  .  .  . 
The  number  of  Roman  usurers  increased,  and  the 
exactions  of  Roman  publicans  in  collecting  the 
taxes  became  more  opjiressive,  so  that  when  the 
army  of  Mithridates  invaded  Greece,  B.  C.  80, 
while  Rome  appeared  plunged  in  anarchy  by  the 
civil  broils  of  the  partisans  of  JIarius  anil  Sylla, 
the  Greeks  in  office  conceived  the  vain  hope  of 
recovering  their  independence  [see  Mitiirid.vtic 
W.\us;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  87-80].  .  .  .  Both 
parties,  during  the  Jlithridatic  war.  inflicted 
severe  injuries  on  Greece.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
losses  were  never  repaired.  The  foundations  of 
national  ])rosperity  were  imdermined,  and  it 
henceforward  became  impossible  to  save  from 
the  annual  consumption  of  the  inliabitants  the 
sums  necessary  to  replace  the  accunudated  capi- 
tal of  ages,  which  this  short  war  had  anniliilated." 
— G.  Finlay,  (Irefce  under  thi'  Riiikius,  ch.  1. — 
"Scarcely  had  the  slorm  of  Roman  war  passed 
by,  when  tlie  Cilician  jjiratcs,  finding  the  coa.sts 
of  Greece  peculiarly  favorable  for  their  maraud- 
ing incursions,  and  tempted  by  the  wealth  accn- 
nudatc-d  in  the  cities  and  temples,  conunenced 
tlieir  depredations  on   .so  gigantic  a  scale  that 


Rome  felt  obliged  to  put  forth  all  her  military 
forces  for  their  suppression.  The  exploits  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  who  was  clothed  with  auto- 
cratic power  to  destroy  this  gigantic  evil,  fill  the 
brightest  chapter  in  the  history  of  that  celebrated 
but  too  unfortunate  commander  [see  CiLici.\, 
PiK.VTES  of].  .  .  .  The  civil  wars  in  which  the 
great  Republic  expii-ed  had  the  fields  of  Greece 
for  their  theatre.  Under  the  tramp  of  contend- 
ing armies,  her  fertile  plains  were  desolated,  and 
Roman  blood,  in  a  cause  not  her  own,  again  and 
again  moistened  her  soil  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  48, 
4-^42,  and  31].  But  at  length  the  civil  wars 
have  come  to  an  end.  and  the  Empire  introduces, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  melancholy  history  of 
man,  a  state  of  universal  peace.  Greece  still 
maintains  her  pre-eminence  iu  literature  and  art, 
anil  her  schools  are  frequented  by  the  sons  of 
the  Roman  aristocrac}'.  Her  elder  poets  serve 
as  models  to  the  literary  genius  of  the  Augustan 
age.  .  .  .  The  historians  form  themselves  on 
Attic  prototypes,  and  the  philosophers  of  Rome 
divide  themselves  among  the  Grecian  sects,  while 
in  Athens  the  Platonists,  the  Stoics,  the  Peripa- 
tetics, and  the  Epicureans  still  haunt  the  scenes 
with  wliich  the  names  of  their  masters  were  in- 
separabl_v  associated.  .  .  .  The  establishment  of 
the  Empire  made  but  little  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Greece.  Augustus,  indeed,  showed 
no  great  solicitude,  except  to  maintain  the  coun- 
try in  subjection  liy  his  military  colonies, —  es- 
pecially those  of  Patr.'e  and  Nicopolis.  He  even 
deprived  Athens  of  the  privileges  she  had  en- 
joyed under  the  Republic,  and  liroke  down  the 
remaining  power  of  Sparta,  by  declaring  the  in- 
dependence of  her  subject  towns.  Some  of  his 
successors  treated  the  country  with  favor,  and 
endeavored,  by  a  clement  use  of  authority,  to 
mitigate  the  sufferings  of  its  decline.  Even 
Xero,  the  amiable  fiddler  of  Rome,  was  proud  to 
display  the  extent  of  his  musical  abilities  in  their 
theatres.  .  .  .  The  noble  Trajan  allowed  the 
Greeks  to  retain  their  former  local  privileges,  and 
did  much  to  improve  their  condition  by  liis  wise 
and  just  administration.  Hadrian  was  a  pas- 
sionate lover  of  Greek  art  and  literature.  Athens 
especially  received  the  amplest  benefits  from  his 
taste  and  wealth.  He  finished  the  temple  of 
Olympian  Zeus;  established  a  public  library; 
built  a  pantheon  and  a  gvnmasium;  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Jlegara;  improved  the  old 
roads  of  Greece  and  made  new  ones.  .  .  .  An- 
toninus and  Marcus  Aurelius  showed  good  will 
to  Greece.  The  latter  rebuilt  the  temple  at 
Eleusis,  and  improved  the  Athenian  schools, 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  iu  various 
ways  contributing  to  make  Athens,  as  it  had 
l)een  before,  the  most  illustrious  seat  of  learning 
in  the  world.  It  was  iu  the  reign  of  this  Em- 
peror, iu  the  second  century  of  our  era.  that  one 
of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Athens  and  all 
Greece  liveil. —  Herodes  Alticus,  distinguished 
alike  for  wealth,  learning,  and  eloquence.  Born 
at  Marathon,  .  .  .  educated  at  Athens  by  the 
best  teachers  his  father's  wealth  could  jirocure, 
he  became  on  goin.g  to  Rome,  in  early  life,  the 
rhetorical  teacher  of  JIarcus  Aurelius  himself. 
Antoiiiniis  Pius  bestowed  on  him  llie  honor  of 
the  consulship  ;  but  he  iireferred  the  career  of  a 
teacher  at  Athens  to  the  highest  ]iolitieal  digni- 
ties .  .  .  ,  and  he  was  followed  thilher  by  young 
men  of  the  most  eminent  Roman  families,  from 
(he  Emperor's  down.   ...   At  Athens,  south  of 
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tlu^  Ilissus,  he  liuilt  tlio  stadium  .  .  .  iind  tlie 
tliciilrc  of  Ucfjilla.  ...  At  Ciirintli  lie  liuilt  ii 
tlieutiv:  lit  Olympia,  an  aqui'duct;  at  Dclplii,  ;i 
raiT-course;  and  at  TliLTinopyla'.  a  li(i.s|)ilal. 
Peloponnesus,  Eubtea.  Bd'otia,  and  Epeirus  ex- 
perienced his  bounty,  ami  even  Italy  was  not 
i'oi'gotten  in  the  lavish  distribution  of  his  wealth, 
lie  died  in  A.  I).  180."— C.  C.  Felton,  Oirece. 
Aiicimt  aixl  Mw/cni,  -ifh  course,  led.  3  ('\  2). — 
On  the  influence  wliicli  Greek  genius  and  cidture 
exercised  upon  the  Romans,  see  Hellenic  genius 

AND    INFI.IENCE. 

Also  in:  T.  Jlommsen,  Hht.  of  Home:  The 
Provinces,  ch.  7  (».  1). — J.  P.  ]\Iahaffy,  77tf  Greek 
World  under  Romnn  Swai/. — See,  al'.so,  Athens: 
1!.  C.  197-A.  I).  188. 

B.  C.  48. — Casar's  campaign  against  Pom- 
peius. — Pharsalia.     Sec  RoMi;:   I'>.  C.  48. 

A.  D.  258-395. — Gothic  invasions.  See  Goths, 

A.  D.  330.  —  Transference  of  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  Byzantium  (Constanti- 
nople).    See  ('oNSTAXTiMii'i.r. :  A.  1).  :i:ii). 

A.  D.  394-395. — Final  division  of  the  Roman 
Empire  between  the  sons  of  Theodosius. — 
Definite  organization  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
under  Arcadius.     SeeRoMi;:  A.  I).  ::!!l4-:-)'J.'5. 

A.  D.  425. — Legal  separation  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Empires.  See  Rome:  A.  I). 
4J:i-45il. 

A.  D.  446. —  Devastating  invasion  of  the 
Huns.     See  lit  xs:   A.   1 ).  441-44i;. 

A.  D.  527-567.  —  The  reign  of  Justinian  at 
Constantinople.  —  His  recovery  of  Italy  and 
Africa.     See  Rome:   A.  I).  ."ii7-."i(iT,  .ami  ."):j.~)-.").j;x 

7th  Century. — Slavonic  occupation  of  the 
Peninsula.  See  Slavonic  Peoples:  Gtu  and 
7th  Centi'RIEs. 

A.  D.  717-1205. — The  Byzantine  Empire  to 
its  fall.  See  Byzantine  Empire:  A.  I).  717,  to 
1204-1205. 

A.  D.  1205-1261. — Overthrow  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  by  the  Crusaders. —  The  Latin 
Empire  of  Romania;  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Nicaea;  the  dukedoms  of  Athens  and  Naxos  ; 
the  principality  of  Achaia.  See  Romania  ; 
Greek  E.Mi-iiiK OK  Xic.EA;  Athens:  A.  D.  1305; 
Achaia:  A.  I>.  1205-l:!87;  an<l  Naxos, 

A.  D.  1261-1453.  —  The  restored  Byzantine 
or  Greek  Empire.  See  Constantinople:  A.  1). 
1261-1453;  and  Byzantine  Empire:  A,  I),  1261- 
1453, 

A.  D.  1453-1479.  —  The  Turkish  Conquest. 
See  Turks:  A,  I),  1451-14S1:  Constantinoi'li;: 
A.  D,  1453,  and  1453-14SI ;  and  Athens:  A.  D. 
1456. 

A.  D.  1454-1479. — War  of  Turks  and  Vene- 
tians in  the  Peninsula. — Siege  of  Corinth. — 
Sack  of  Athens. — Massacres  at  Negropont 
and  Croia. — "The  taking  of  Constantinople  by 
tlie  Turks,  and  the  captivity  of  the  Venetians 
settled  in  Pera.  threatened  [the  power  of  Venice] 
.  .  .  in  the  East;  and  she  felt  no  repugnance  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  v.-ith  the  enemies  of  her  reli- 
gion. After  a  ycar'snegotiation,  terms  were  con- 
cluded [1454]  between  the  Sultan  and  Venice; 
by  which  her  possessions  were  secured  to  her, 
and  her  trade  .guaranteed  throughout  the  empire. 
In  virtue  of  this  treaty  she  continued  to  occupy 
Jlodon,  Coron,  Napoli  di  Romania,  Argos.  and 
other  cities  on  the  borders  of  the  Peninsula, 
together  with  Euba?a  (Xegropont)  and  some  of 
the  smaller  islands.  But  this  good  understand- 
ing was  interrupted   in   1463,  when  the  Turks 


contrived  an  excuse  for  attacking  the  Venetian 
Ic'rritory,  ruder  pretence  of  resenting  the 
asyliHU  aH'ordcd  to  a  Turkish  refugee,  tlic  i'asha 
of  the  !Morea  besieged  and  captured  Argos;  and 
the  Republic  felt  itself  comiielled  immediately  to 
resent  the  aggression,  A  re-inforcement  was  sent 
from  Venice  to  Napoli,  and  Argos  was  quickly 
recaptured,  Corinth  was  next  besieged,  and  the 
pro.ject  of  fortifyin.g  the  isthmus  was  once  more 
renewed.  .  .  .  The  labour  of  30,000  work- 
men accomplished  the  work  in  15  days:  a  stone 
wall  of  more  than  12  feet  high,  defeniled  by  a 
ditch  and  flanked  by  136  towers,  was  drawn 
across  the  isthmus.  .  '.  .  But  the  approach  of  the 
Turks,  whose  numbers  were  probably  exaggerated 
by  report,  threw  the  Venetians  into  distrust  and 
consternation;  and,  unwillin,g  to  conflde  in  the 
strength  of  their  rampart,  they  abandoned  the 
sie,ge  of  Corinth,  and  retreated  to  >sapoli,  from 
which  the  infidels  were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of 
5,(100  men,  Tlie  Pehqionnesus  was  now  ex])o.sed 
to  the  predatoiy  retaliations  of  the  Turks  and 
Venetians;  and  the  Christians  appeared  anxious 
to  rival  or  surpass  the  Mahomedans  in  the  retine- 
ment  of  their  barbarous  inflictions.  ...  In  the 
year  1465,  Sigismondo  Malatesta  landed  in  the 
Jlorea with  a  re-inforcement  of  1,000  men;  and, 
without  effecting  the  reduction  of  the  citadel, 
captured  and  burned  Misitra  [near  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Sparta],  In  the  following  year,  Viltore 
Cappello.  with  the  Venetian  fleet,  arrived  in  the 
straits  of  Euripus;  and  landing  at  Aulis  marched 
into  Attica,  After  making  hini.self  master  of  the 
PiiTcus,  he  laid  siege  to  Athens;  her  walls  were 
overthrown;  her  inhabitants  plundered;  and  the 
Venetians  retreated  with  the  spoil  to  the  opposite 
shores  of  Euba>a,  The  victorious  career  of  !Mat- 
tliias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  for  a  time 
diverted  the  Sultan  from  the  war  in  the  Morea; 
but  .  ,  .  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1470  a  fleet 
of  108  gallics,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
manned  by  a  force  70,000  strong,  issued  from 
the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  and  sailed  for  the 
straits  of  Euripus.  ,  ,  .  The  army  landed  with- 
out molestation  on  the  island,  which  they  uniteil 
to  the  mainland  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  lay  sie.ge  to  the  city  of 
Negropont,  ,  ,  ,  The  hopes  of  the  besic,ged  were 
now  centred  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Xicolo  Cauale,  lay  at  anchor  in 
the  Saronic  Gulf,  But  that  admiral,  whilst  he 
awaited  a  re-inforcemeut,  let  slip  the  favourable 
opportunity  of  preventing  the  debarcation  of  the 
enemy,  or  of  shutting  up  the  Turks  in  the  island 
by  the  destruction  of  their  half-deserted  fleet  and 
bridge  of  boats.  By  an  unaccountable  inactivity, 
he  sulTered  the  city  to  be  attacked,  which,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  of  nearly  a  month,  was  car- 
ried by  assault  [July  12,  1470];  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  did  not  escape  into  the  citadel,  were 
put  to  the  sword.  At  length  that  fortress  was 
also  taken ;  and  the  barbarous  conqueror,  who 
had  jiromised  to  respect  the  head  of  the  intrepid 
governor,  deemed  it  no  violation  of  his  word  to 
saw  his  victim  in  halves.  After  this  decisive 
blow,  which  reduced  the  whole  island,  ilahomed 
led  back  his  conquering  army  to  Constantinojile. 
.  ,  .  This  success  encouraged  the  Turks  to  attack 
the  Venetians  in  their  Italian  territorv :  and  the 
Pasha  of  Bosnia  invaded  Istria  and  Friuli.  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  almost  to  the  gates  of  Udine. 
In  the  following  year  [1474],  however,  the  Turks 
were  baffled  in  their  attempt  to  reduce  Scutari  in 
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Albania,  which  had  been  delivered  by  the  gallant 
Scanderbeg  to  the  guarilian  care  of  Venice. 
Some  abortive  negotiations  for  peace  suspended 
hostilities  until  1-177,  wlieu  the  troops  of  JIa- 
homed  laid  siege  to  Croia  in  Albania,  which  they 
reduced  to  the  severest  distress.  But  a  new  in- 
cursion into  Friuli  struck  a  panic  into  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Venice,  who  beheld,  from  the  toils  of 
their  churches  and  towers,  the  raging  flames  which 
devoured  the  neighbouring  villages."  The  Turks, 
however,  withdrew  into  Albania,  where  the  siege 
of  Croia  was  terminated  by  its  surrender  and  the 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  Sultan,  in 
person,  renewed  the  attack  on  Scutari.  The 
stubborn  garrison  of  that  stronghold,  however, 
resisted,  with  fearful  slaughter,  a  continuous  as- 
sault made  upon  their  walls  during  two  days  and 
a  night.  JIahomed  was  forced  to  convert  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  his  troops  reai>peared 
in  Friuli.  "These  repeated  aggressions  on  her  ter- 
ritories made  Venice  every  day  more  an.xious  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Sultan."  and  a  treaty 
was  signed  in  April,  1479.  "  It  was  agreed  that 
the  islands  of  Kegropont  and  Mitylene,  with  the 
cities  of  Croia  and  Scutari  in  Albania,  and  of 
Tenaro  in  the  Jlorea,  shoidd  be  consigned  to  the 
Turk;  whilst  other  conquests  were  to  be  recip- 
rocally restored  to  their  former  owners.  A  trili- 
ute  of  10,000  ducats  was  imposed  upon  Venice, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Scutari  [now  reduced  to 
500  men  and  150  women]  were  to  be  permitted  to 
evacuate  the  city."- — Sir  R,  Comyn,  Hist,  of  the 
Western  Empire,  ch.  31  (i\  2). 

Also  ix:  Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Ilist.  of  the  Ottoman 
J'lirks.  ch.  a. 

A.  D.  1645-1669. — The  war  of  Candia. — Sur- 
render of  Crete  to  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians. 
SeoTriiKS:  A.  1).  164."i-li)(jr». 

A.  D.  1684-1696. — Conquests  by  the  Vene- 
tians from  the  Turks.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1084- 
1690. 

A.  D.  1699. — Cession  of  part  of  the  Morea 
to  Venice  by  the  Turks.  See  Hung.vky:  A.  1). 
1083-1099. 

A.  D.  1714-1718. — The  Venetians  expelled 
again  from  the  Morea  by  the  Turks.  —  Corfu 
defended.     SceTtKKs:   A.  1).  1714-lTlx. 

A.  D.  1770-1772. — Revolt  against  the  Turk- 
ish rule. — Russian  encouragement  and  deser- 
tion.    See  Turks:  A.  1).  1768-1774. 

A.  D.  1821-1829.— Overthrow  of  Turkish 
rule. — Intervention  of  Russia,  England  and 
France. — Battle  of  Navarino. — Establishment 
of  national  independence. — "  The  Spuni.-5h  revo- 
lution of  1820  [see  Si-.un:  A.  D.  1814-1827], 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  the  revolutions 
of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Piedmont,  caused  a  greatc.\- 
citemcnt  througliout  Europe,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  Greek  revolution  of  1821.  Since  the  bc- 
giiming  of  the  century  the  Greeks  had  been  prc- 
])ariiig  for  the  struggle;  in  fact,  for  more  lliiui 
tifty  years  there  had  been  a  general  movement  in 
the  direction  of  independence.  .  .  .  There  had 
been  many  insurrections  against  the  Turkish  au- 
thority, but  they  were  generally  sujijiressed  with- 
out dithcidty,  tiiough  with  the  shedding  of  much 
Greek  blood.  Nearly  every  village  in  Greece 
sulfered  from  pillage  by  the  Tiu-ks,  and  the  fam- 
ilies were  comparatively  few  that  did  not  mourn 
a  father,  son,  or  brother,  killed  by  the  Turks  or 
carried  into  .slavery,  or  a  daughter  or  sister 
transported  to  a  Turkish  harem.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing their  subjugation,  many  of  the  Greeks 


were  commercially  prosperous,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  traffic  of  the  East  was  in  their  liauds. 
They  eomlucted  nearly  all  the  coasting  trade  of 
the  Levant,  and  a  few  )-ears  before  tlie  revolu- 
tion they  had  600  vessels  mounting  6.000  guns 
(for  defence  against  pirates)  and  manned  by 
18,000  seamen.  .  .  .  In  laying  their  plans  for  iii- 
dependence  the  Greeks  resorted  to  the  formation 
of  secret  societies,  and  so  well  was  the  scheme  con- 
ducted that  everything  was  ripe  for  insurrection 
before  the  Turkish  rulers  had  any  suspicion  of  the 
state  of  affairs.  A  great  associaticjn  was  formed 
which  included  Greeks  everywhere,  not  only  in 
Greece  and  its  islands,  but  in  Constantiuoide, 
Austria,  German}-,  England,  and  other  countries, 
wherever  a  Greek  could  be  found.  Jlen  of  other 
nationalities  were  occasionally  admitted,  but  only 
when  their  loyalty  to  the  Greek  cause  was  be- 
yond question,  and  their  olficial  positions  gave 
them  a  chance  to  aid  in  the  work.  Several  dis- 
tinguished Russians  were  members,  among  them 
Count  Capo  D'Istria,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  held 
the  office  of  jirivate  secretary  to  the  Emi)eror 
Alexander  I.  of  Russia.  The  society  was  known 
as  the  Hetaira,  or  Hetairist,  and  consisted  of  sev- 
eral degrees  or  grades.  The  highest  contained 
only  sixteen  jiersons.  whose  names  were  not  all 
known,  and  it  was  impossible  for  any  member 
of  the  lower  classes  to  ascertain  them.  .  .  .  All 
the  Hctairists  looked  hopefully  towards  Russia, 
jiartly  in  consequence  of  their  community  of  re- 
ligion, and  partly  because  of  the  fellow-feeling  of 
the  two  countries  in  cordially  detesting  the  Turk. 
.  .  .  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolution,  or 
rather  the  excuse  for  it,  was  the  death  of  the 
llnspodar  of  Wallachia,  January  30,  1821.  fol- 
lowed by  the  apijointment  of  his  successor.  Dur- 
ing the  interregnum,  which  naturally  left  the 
government  in  a  weakened  condition,  the  He- 
taiiists  determined  to  strike  their  blow  for  lib- 
erty. A  band  of  150  Greeks  and  Arnauts,  under 
the  command  of  Theodore  Vladimiruko,  formerly 
a lieutenant-colonelin  the  Russian  service, march- 
ed out  of  Bucharest  and  seized  the  small  town  of 
Czcrnitz,  near  Trajan's  Bridge,  on  the  Danube. 
There  Theodore  issued  a  proclamation,  and  such 
was  the  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  peo])le, 
that  in  a  few  days  he  had  a  force  of  12,000  men 
under  his  command.  Soon  afterwards  there  was 
an  insurrection  in  Jassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia, 
headed  by  Prince  Alexander  Ipsilanti,  an  othcer 
in  the  Russian  service.  He  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  the  aid  of  Russia  was  distinctly 
pronused.  and  as  the  news  of  this  proclamation 
was  carried  to  Greece,  there  was  a  general  move- 
ment in  favor  of  insurrection.  The  Russian 
minister  assured  the  Porte  that  his  government 
IkuI  nothing  to  do  with  the  insurrection,  and  the 
Patriarch  and  Synod  of  Constantinople  issued  a 
])roelamation  emphaticall}'  denoimcing  the  move- 
ment, but  in  spile  of  this  assurance  and  procla- 
mation the  insurrection  went  on.  Count  Ncs.sel- 
nide  declared  ollicially  that  I)isilanti's  name 
would  be  stricken  from  the  Russian  ;irniy  list, 
and  that  his  act  was  one  for  which  he  alone  was 
responsible.  This  announeement  was  the  death- 
blow of  the  insurrection  in  Jloldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia, as  the  forces  of  Theodore  and  Ijisilanti 
were  suppressed,  after  some  sharp  lighting,  by 
the  hordes  of  Moslems  that  were  brought  against 
them.  .  .  .  Nearly  the  whole  of  Greece  was  irt 
full  insurrection  in  a  few  months,  and  with  far 
better  prospects  than  had  the  insurrection  on  the 
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Danube.  Turks  and  Greeks  were  embittered 
airainst  eaeli  otlier;  the  war-cry  of  the  Turk  was, 
'Deatli  Id  the  Christian!'  wliili- tliat  iif  tlie  Clu'is- 
tian  was,  'Dcatli  to  Die  Turk!'  Tlie  e.\ain])lc 
was  set  by  the  Turks,  and,  to  tlie  eternal  (lis- 
grace  of  the  Turkish  government,  slaugliter  in 
cold  blood  was  made  official.  It  was  by  the  order 
and  authority  of  the  Porte  tliat  Gregory,  I'atriarch 
of  t:onstautino|de,  a  revered  ])relale.  eighty  years 
of  age,  was  seized  on  Easier  Sunday,  as  lie  was 
descending  from  the  altar  where  he  had  been 
celebrating  divine  service,  aud  hanged  at  the  gate 
of  his  archiepiscopal  palace,  amid  the  shouts  and 
howls  of  a  IVIoslem  mob.  After  hanging  three 
hours,  tlie  body  was  cut  down  and  delivered  to 
some  Jews,  who  dragged  it  about  the  streets  and 
threw  it  into  the  sea,  whence  it  was  recovered 
the  same  night  by  some  Christian  fishermen. 
Scane  weeks  later  it  was  taken  tu  Odessa  and 
buried  with  great  ceremony.  Tiiisact  of  murder 
was  the  more  atrocious  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
since  the  Patriarch  liad  denounced  the  insurrec- 
tion in  a  public  proclamation,  and  his  life  anil 
character  were  most  blameless  aud  e.\'emplai\v. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  barbarity  had  more  to 
do  with  fanning  the  tires  of  revolt  than  any  other 
act  of  the  Turkish  government.  But  it  was  by 
no  means  the  only  act  of  tlie  kind  of  which  the 
Turks  were  guilty.  The  Patriarch  of  Adriauople 
with  eight  of  his  ecclesiastics  was  beheaded,  and 
so  were  the  dragoman  of  the  Porte  and  several 
other  eminent  residents  of  Constantinople,  de- 
scended from  Gi'eek  settlers  of  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago.  Churches  were  everywhere  broken 
open  and  plundered ;  Greek  citizens  of  the  highest 
rank  were  murilercd.  their  property  stolen,  and 
their  wives  and  daughters  sold  as  slaves;  on  the 
l.jth  of  June  live  archbishops  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  laj-men  were  hanged  in  the  streets,  and 
4.")0  mechanics  were  sold  and  transported  into 
slavery;  at  Salonica  the  battlements  of  tlie  town 
were  lined  with  Christian  heads,  from  which  the 
blood  ran  down  and  discolored  the  water  in  the 
ditch.  In  all  the  great  tow'ns  of  the  empire  there 
were  similar  atrocities ;  some  were  the  work  of 
mobs,  which  the  authorities  did  not  seek  to  re- 
strain, but  the  greater  jiart  of  them  were  ordered 
by  the  governors  or  other  otHcials,  and  met  the 
'approval  of  the  Porte.  At  Smyrna,  the  Christian 
population  was  massacred  by  thousands  without 
regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus 
a  iiody  of  10,000  troops  sent  by  the  Porte  ravaged 
the  island,  executed  the  metropolitan,  five  bishops, 
and  thirty-six  other  ecclesiastics,  aud  converted 
the  whole  island  into  a  .scene  of  rajiine,  blood- 
shed, and  robbery.  Several  thousand  Christians 
were  killed  before  the  atrocities  ceased,  and  hun- 
dreds of  their  wives  aud  daughters  were  carried 
into  Turkish  harems.  These  and  similar  out- 
rages plainly  told  the  Greeks  that  no  hope  re- 
mained except  in  complete  independence  of  the 
Turks,  and  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  otlier 
the  tires  of  insurrection  were  every  wdiere  lighted. 
The  islaials.  as  well  as  the  mainland,  were  in  full 
revolt,  aud  the  fleet  of  coasting  vessels,  nearly  all 
of  them  armed  for  resisting  pirates,  gave"  the 
Turks  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  ...  On  the  land, 
battle  followeil  battle  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  narration  of  the  eveuts  of  the 
insurrecti(jn  would  till  a  bulky  volume.  .  .  . 
During  the  latter  i>art  of  1S21,  tlie  advantages  to 
the  Greeks  were  sulticient  to  encourage  them  to 
proclaim  their  independence,  which  was  done  in 


January,  1823.  In  the  same  month  the  Turks 
besieged  Corinth,  and  in  the  following  April  they 
besiegeil  and  caiilured  tliios  (Scin).  ending  tlie 
capture  with  the  slaughter  of  40,000  inhaliitants, 
the  most  horrible  massacre  of  modern  times.  In 
July,  the  Greeks  were  victorious  at  Tliermojiyhe; 
in  the  same  month  Corinth  fell,  with  great 
slaughter  of  the  defenders.  In  April,  182:),  the 
Greeks  held  a  national  congress  at  Argos;  the 
victories  of  JMarco  liozzaris  occurred  in  the  fol- 
lowing June,  and  in  August  he  was  killed  in  a 
night  attack  upon  the  Turkish  camj);  in  August, 
too.  Lord  15}-rou  landed  at  Athens  to  take  part  in 
the  cause  of  Greece,  wdiieli  was  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  tirst 
Greek  loan  was  issued  in  England  in  February, 
1834;  Lord  Hyrou  died  at  ISIissolonglii  in  the  fol- 
lowing April ;  in  August  the  Capitau  Pasha  was 
defeated  at  Samos  with  heavy  lo.ss;  in  October, 
the  provisional  government  of  Greece  was  set  ui> ; 
and  the  lighting  became  almost  continuous  in  the 
mountain  districts  of  Greece.  In  February,  1.S3.), 
Ibrahim  Pasha  arrived  with  a  |iowerful  army 
from  Egy].)t,  which  captured  Navarino  in  May, 
aud  Tripolitza  in  June  of  the  same  year.  In 
July,  the  provisional  government  invoked  the 
aid  of  England;  in  tlie  following  April  (1830). 
lliraliim  Pasha  took  Jlissolonghi  after  a  long  and 
heroic  defence  [for  twelve  mouths];  and  nearly 
a  year  later  Reschid  Pasha  captured  Athens. 
Down  to  the  beginning  of  1836,  the  Greeks  had 
felt  seriously  the  deprivation  of  Russian  sympathy 
and  aid  for  which  they  had  been  led  to  look  be- 
fore the  revolution.  The  death  of  Alexander  I., 
and  the  accession  of  Nicholas  in  December,  183.5, 
caused  a  change  in  the  situation.  The  British 
government  sent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  St. 
Petersljurg  ostensibly  to  congratulate  Nicholas 
on  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  but  really  to  secure 
concert  of  action  in  regard  to  Greece.  On  the 
4tli  of  April  a  protocol  was  signed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Prince  Eleven,  and  Count  Xessel- 
rode,  which  may  be  considered  the  foundation  of 
Greek  independence.  Out  of  this  protocol  urew 
the  treaty  of  July  6,  1827,  between  Eughuid, 
Russia,  and  France,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
that  those  nations  shouUl  mediate  between  the 
contending  Greeks  and  Turks.  They  proposed 
to  the  Sultan  that  he  should  retain  a  nominal  au- 
thority over  the  Greeks,  but  receive  from  them  a 
fixed  annual  tribute.  .  .  .  The  Sultan  .  .  .  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  scheme  of  mediation,  anil 
immediately  made  preparations  for  a  fresh  cam- 
]iaign.  aud  also  for  the  defence  of  Turkey  in  case 
of  an  attack.  Ships  and  reinforcements  were 
sent  from  Constantiuople,  and  the  Egyptian  fleet, 
consisting  of  two  84-gun  ships,  twelve  frigates, 
and  forty-one  transports,  was  despatched  from 
Alexandria  with  .5,000  troops,  and  reached  Na- 
varino towards  the  end  of  August,  1837.  The 
allied  powers  had  foreseen  the  ]iossibility  of  the 
Porte's  refusal  of  mediation,  aud  taken  measures 
aceordingl)' ;  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sir 
Edward  Coclrington,  and  a  French  fleet  under 
Admiral  De  Riguy.  were  in  the  ^Mediterranean, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  joined  by  the  Rus- 
sian fleet  under  Admiral  Heiden.  .  .  .  The  allied 
admirals  held  a  conference,  and  decided  to  notif_v 
Ibrahim  Pasha  that  he  must  stop  the  barbarities 
of  plundering  and  burning  villages  and  slaugh- 
tering their  inhabitants.  But  Ibrahim  would  not 
listen  to  their  remonstrances,  and  to  show  his 
utter  disregard  for  the  powers,  he  commanded 
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four  of  liis  ships  to  sail  to  the  Gulf  of  Patras  to 
occupy  Slissolonghi  and  relieve  some  Turkish 
forts,  iu  effect  to  clear  those  waters  of  every 
Greek  man-of-war  which  was  stationed  there. 
This  he  did  easily,  the  allied  squadrons  being 
temporarily  absent.  Admiral  Cotlringtou  pur- 
sued him  and,  without  difficulty,  drove  him  back 
to  Xavarino.  ...  A  general  muster  of  all  the 
ships  was  ordered  by  Admiral  Codrington,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  squadron.  .  .  .  The  al- 
lied fleet  mounted  1.324  guns,  while  the  combined 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleet  mounted  2.340  guns. 
To  this  superiority  in  the  number  of  guns  on 
board  must  be  added  the  batteries  on  shore, 
which  were  all  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  But 
tlie  Christians  had  a  point  in  their  favor  in  their 
superiority  in  ships  of  the  line,  of  which  they 
possessed  ten,  while  the  Turks  had  but  three. 
.  .  .  The  allied  fleet  entered  the  Bay  of  Navarino 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
20,  1827.  ...  In  less  than  four  hours  from  the 
beginning  of  the  contest  the  Ottoman  fleet  had 
ceased  to  be.  Every  armed  ship  was  burnt,  sunk, 
or  destr03'ed ;  the  only  remaining  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  were  twenty-five 
of  the  smallest  transports,  which  were  spared  by 
order  of  Admiral  Codrington.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  loss  iu  men  on  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
vessels  was  fully  7.000.  On  the  side  of  the  allies, 
no  vessels  were  destroyed,  but  the  Asia,  Albion, 
and  Genoa  of  the  English  fleet  were  so  much  iu- 
j  ured,  that  Admiral  Codrington  sent  them  to  ilalta 
for  repairs  which  would  enable  them  to  stand  the 
voyage  home  to  England.  Seventy-five  men 
were  killed  and  197  wounded  on  the  British  fleet, 
and  the  loss  of  tlie  French  was  43  killed  and  117 
woiuided.  The  Russian  loss  was  not  reported. 
...  It  was  feared  that  when  tlie  news  of  the 
event  at  Xavarino  reached  Constantinople,  the 
lives  of  all  Europeans  in  that  citv,  including  tlie 
foreign  ambassadors,  would  be  in  great  danger, 
but  happily  there  was  no  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks.  The  ambassadors  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer to  their  note  of  August  16th,  and  at  length 
the  Sultan  replied :  '  My  jiositive,  absolute,  defini- 
tive, unchangeable,  eternal  answer  is,  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  does  not  accept  any  proposition 
regarding  tlie  Greeks,  and  will  persist  in  its  own 
will  regarding  them  even  to  the  last  day  of  judg- 
ment.' The  Porte  even  demanded  compensation 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  insult,  and  that  the  allies  should  abstain 
from  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  reply  of  llie  ambassadors  was  to  the  effect 
tliat  the  treaty  of  July  obliged  tliem  to  defend 
(ireeee,  and  that  the  Turks  had  no  claim  wliat- 
e\'cr  for  reparation  for  the  affair  of  Xavarino. 
The  ambassadors  left  Constantinople  on  the  8th 
December,  and  soon  afterwards  Count  Capo 
D'Istria,  who  had  been  elected  President  of 
Greece,  took  his  seat,  and  issued  a  proclamation, 
declaring  that  the  Ottoman  rule  over  the  country 
was  at  an  end  after  tliree  centuries  of  oppression. 
Thus  was  the  iiiih'pciidenccdf  Greece  I'stablishcd. 
There  was  little  figliling  after  the  events  of  X'a- 
varino,  and  early  in  1828  Admiral  Codrington 
and  Ibraliim  Paslia  held  a  convention  and  agreed 
upon  measures  for  evacuating  the  land  of  the 
Hellenes.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  Pa- 
tras. Xavarino,  and  Modon  were  successively  sur- 
ren(k'red  to  the  Freneli,  and  the  Jlorea  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  Turks.  Jlissolonghi  was  surrenilered 
to  Greece  early  in  1829,  and  by  the  Treaty  of 


Adrianoplo  in  September  of  the  same  year  tlie 
Porte  acknowledged  the  independence  of  (iieece, 
which  was  henceforth  to  be  one  in  the  family  of 
nations. " — T.  W.  Knox,  Decidoe  Battles  since 
Waterloo,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe. 
V.  2,  ch.  4. — S.  G.  Howe,  Historical  Skttch  of  the 
Greek  Rei\—T.  Gordon,  Hi-nt.  of  the  Greek  Rec  — 
Lord  Byron,  Letters  ami  Journftls,  1823-4  (o.  2). 
— E.  J.  Trelawny,  Records  of  *Shelley,  Byron,  etc., 
ch.  lfl-2l)  (r.  2).— S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng..  ch.  9 
andU  {e.  2). 

A.  D.  1822-1823.— The  Congress  of  Verona. 
See  Vhroxa.  The  Conoress  of. 

A.  D.  1830-1862.— The  independent  king- 
dom constituted  under  Otho  of  Bavaria. — Its 
unsatisfactoriness. — Dethronement  of  King 
Otho. — Election  of  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark.— "  On  February  3d,  1830,  a  jirotocol  was 
signed  which  ccmstituted  Greece  an  independent 
State;  and  on  the  Uth  of  the  same  month  Prince 
Leopold  of  Belgium  accepted  the  crown  which 
was  offered  to  him  by  the  Powers.  He,  however, 
soon  resigned  the  honour,  giving  for  his  main 
reason  the  hopelessness  of  establishing  a  Greek 
kingdom  from  which  Krete,  Epeiros,  and  Thessaly 
were  to  be  excluded.  The  northern  boundary, 
as  drawn  in  1830,  stretched  from  the  Gulf  "of 
Zcitoun  to  the  mouth  of  the  Aspropotamos,  thus 
depriving  Greece  of  the  greater  part  of  Akar- 
nania  and  Aitolia.  After  the  assassination  [by 
the  family  of  an  insurgent  chief]  of  Count 
Capodistria  (who  was  the  popularly  elected 
President  of  Greece  from  April  14th,  1827, 
to  October  9th,  1831),  and  after  the  Powers 
had  selected  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  for 
the  position  declined  by  Prince  Leopold, 
an  arrangement  was  concluded  between  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  whereby 
the  boundary  was  drawn  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta 
to  the  same  termination  in  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun. 
But  a  few  months  later  the  district  of  Zeitoun, 
north  of  the  Spercheios,  was  added  to  Greece; 
and  the  new  kingdom  paid  to  the  Porte  an  in- 
demnity of  40, OOOTOOO  piastres,  or  about  £460.000. 
The  Powers  guaranteed  a  loan  to  Greece  of 
60,000,000  francs,  out  of  which  the  payment  of 
the  indemnity  was  made;  and  thus,  at  last,  in  the 
autumn  of  1832,  the  fatherland  of  the  Greeks  was 
redeemed.  Under  Otlio  of  Bavaria  the  country 
was  governed  at  first  by  a  Council  of  Regency, 
consisting  of  Count  Armansperg,  Professor 
Maurer,  aud  General  Heideck.  JIaurer  was  re- 
moved in  1834,  and  Armansperg  in  1837;  and  at 
the  close  of  the  latter  year,  after  the  trial  of  an- 
other Bavarian  as  president  of  the  Council,  a 
Greek  was  for  the  first  time  appointed  to  tlie 
principal  post  in  the  ^linistrj-.  The  greatest 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  by  its  German 
rulers  was  the  reinforcement  of  the  legal  system, 
and  the  elevation  of  the  authority  of  the  law. 
But.  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfortunate  attempt 
was  made  to  centralize  the  whole  administration 
of  Greece,  her  ancient  municipal  rights  and  cus- 
toms were  overlooked,  ta.\atioii  wasalmo.st  as  in- 
discriminate aud  burdensome  as  under  the  Turks, 
whilst  large  sums  of  money  were  spi'nt  upon  the 
army,  and  on  other  olijects  of  an  imreniunerative 
or  insunicienlly  remunerative  character,  so  that 
the  young  State  was  laden  with  iieeuniaiy 
liabilities  before  anything  had  been  done  to  dc- 
velope  her  resources.  .  .  .  Xo  national  a.ssembly 
was   convened,   no  an.\iety  was  shown  to  con- 
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ciliate  tlic  people,  liberty  of  expression  was  cur- 
tailed, personal  offence  was  given  by  the  for- 
eigners, and  by  Armansperg  in  particular; 
brigandage  mid  piracy  nourished,  and  Greece 
began  to  sull'er  all  the  evils  wliieh  niiglit  have 
been  expected  to  arise  from  the  governnicnt  of 
unsympiithctic  aliens.  ...  In  addition  to  the 
rapid  and  alarnnng  increase  of  brigandage  by 
land  and  piracy  by  sea,  there  were  jjopular  in- 
surrections in  Messenia,  Maina,  Akarnania,  and 
elsewhere.  One  of  the  most  capable  Englishmen 
who  have  ever  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Greeks, 
General  Gordon,  was  commissioned  in  183.)  to 
clear  northern  Greece  of  the  marauders  by  whom 
it  was  overrun.  lie  executed  his  mission  in  an 
admir.able  manner,  sweeping  the  whole  of  Pliokis, 
Aitolia,  and  Akarnania,  and  securing  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Turkish  Pasha  at  Larissa.  Hun- 
dreds of  brigands  were  put  to  tlight, —  but  only 
to  return  again  next  year,  and  to  enjoy  as  great 
immunity  as  ever.  .  .  .  In  the  absence  of  a  strong 
and  active  organization  of  the  national  forces, 
brigandage  in  Greece  was  an  ineradicable  institu- 
tion; and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  not  sup- 
pressed until  the  year  1870.  Gradually  the  dis- 
content of  the  people,  and  the  feebleness  and 
infatuation  of  the  Government,  were  breeding  a 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  three  Guaranteeing  Powers 
urged  on  Otho  and  his  advisers  the  necessity  of 
granting  a  Constitution,  which  had  been  promised 
on  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom;  and  moral 
sujiport  was  thus  given  to  two  very  strong 
parties,  known  by  the  titles  of  Philorthodox  iind 
Constitutional,  whose  leaders  looked  to  Uu.ssia 
and  England  respectively.  The  King  and  the 
Government  neglected  symptoms  which  were 
conspicuous  to  all  besides,  and  the  revolution  of 
1843  found  them  practically  unprepared  and 
helpless.  On  the  15th  of  September,  after  a  well- 
contrived  demonstration  of  the  troops,  which  was 
acquiesced  in  an<l  virtuallj'  .sanctioned  by  the 
representatives  of  the  tlu-ee  Powers,  King  Otho 
gave  wa}',  and  signed  the  decrees  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him.  The  Bavarian  Jliuisters  were 
dismissed,  JIavrokordatos  was  made  Premier,  a 
National  Assembly  was  convoked,  and  a  Consti- 
tution was  granted.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
Roman  conquest,  Greece  resumed  the  dignity  of 
self-government.  The  Constitution  of  1844  was 
by  no  means  an  adequate  one.  It  did  not  fully 
restore  the  privileges  of  local  self-rule,  and  it  only 
partially  modified  the  system  of  centralization, 
from  which  so  many  evils  had  sprung.  But  it 
was  nevertheless  a  great  advance  towanls  popular 
liberty.  .  .  .  The  dilTicuIties  which  arose  between 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  185;3,  and  which  led  up  to 
the  Crimean  War,  insjiired  the  Greeks  with  a 
hope  that  their  '  grand  idea  ' —  the  inheritance  of 
the  dominion  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  so  far  as  the 
Greek-speaking  provinces  are  concerned  —  might 
be  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment.  .  .  .  The 
Russian  army  crossed  the  I'rutli  in  July,  18.53, 
and  preparations  were  at  once  made  by  the 
Greeks  to  invade  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  temper  of 
the  whole  country  was  such  that  England  and 
France  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  urgent  meas- 
ures for  preventing  an  alliance  between  Russia 
and  Greece.  In  ^May,  1.8.")4,  an  Anglo-Frencli 
force  was  landed  at  the  Peiraios,  where  it  re- 
mained until  February,  1857.  Pressure  was  thus 
brought  to  bear  upon  King  Otho,  who  was  not 
in  a  position  to  resist  it.  .  .  .  The  humiliation  of 
the  Greeks  under  the  foreign  occupation  weak- 
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cned  the  autliorily  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers, 
and  the  unhappy  country  was  once  more  a  prey 
to  rapine  and  di.sorder.  .  .  .  From  the  year  1859 
a  new  portent  began  to  make  itself  apparent  in 
Greece.  As  tlut  ins\irrection  of  1821  may  be  said 
to  have  derived  .some  of  its  energy  from  tlie  up- 
heaval of  France  and  Europ('  in  the  preceding 
decades,  so  tlie  Greek  revolution  of  1863  was 
do\d)tless  hastened,  if  not  suggested,  b}'  the 
Italian  regeneration  of  1848-18(31.  .  .  .  On  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  1862,  the  garrison  of  Xauplia  re- 
volted; otiier  outbreaks  followed;  and  at  last,  in 
October,  during  an  ill-advised  absence  of  the 
jNIonarch  from  his  capital,  the  garri.sou  of  Athens 
l)roke  out  into  open  insurrection.  A  Provisional 
(Jovernincnt  was  nominated;  tlie  deposition  of 
King  Otho  was  proclaimed;  and  when  the  royal 
couple  hurried  back  to  the  city  they  were  refused 
an  entrance.  The  representatives  of  the  Powers 
were  appealed  to  in  vain;  and  the  unfortunate 
Bavarian,  after  wearing  the  crown  for  thirty 
years,  .sailed  from  the  Peiraios  never  to  return. 
The  hopes  of  the  Greeks  at  once  centred  in  Prince 
Alfred  of  England  for  their  future  king.  .  .  . 
But  tlie  agl'ecment  of  the  three  Powers  on  the 
estalilishnient  of  the  kingdom  expressly  excluded 
from  the  throne  all  members  of  the  reigning 
families  of  England,  France,  and  Russia ;  and  thus, 
although  Prince  Alfred  was  elected  king  with 
practical  unanimity,  the 'English  Government 
would  not  sanction  his  acceptance  of  the  crown. 
The  choice  eventually  and  liappil}'  fell  \\\>on 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  present  King  of 
the  Hellenes;  and  neither  Greece  nor  Europe  has 
had  reason  to  regret  the  selection.  .  .  .  From 
this  time  forward  the  history  of  modern  Greece 
enters  upon  a  brighter  pliase. " — L.  Sergeant, 
Greece,  eh.  5. 

Also  in:  The  same,  iVcw  Greece,  pt.  2.  eh.  8-10. 

A.  D.  1846-1850. — Rude  enforcement  of  Eng- 
lish claims. — The  Don  Pacifico  Affair. —  "  Greek 
independence  had  been  established  under  the 
joint  guardianship  of  Russia,  France,  and  Eng- 
land. Constitutional  government  had  been  guar- 
anteed. It  had  however  been  constantly  delayed. 
Otho,  the  Bavarian  Prince,  who  had  been  placetl 
upon  the  throne,  was  aljsolute  in  his  own  ten- 
dencies, and  supported  by  the  absolute  Powers; 
and  France,  eager  to  establish  her  own  influence 
in  tlie  East,  ,  .  .  had  sided  with  tlie  Absolutists, 
leaving  England  the  sole  supporter  of  constitu- 
tional rule.  The  Government  and  administration 
were  deploralily  bad.  .  .  .  Any  demands  raised 
by  the  English  against  the  Government  —  and 
the  bad  administration  afforded  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  dispute — were  certain  to  encounter 
the  opposition  of  the  King,  supported  by  the 
advice  of  all  the  diplomatic  body.  Such  ques- 
tions had  arisen.  louians.  claiming  to  be  British 
subjects,  had  been  maltreated,  the  boat's  crew  of 
a  Queen's  ship  roughly  handled,  and  in  two  cases 
the  money  claims  of  English  subjects  against  the 
Government  disregarded.  They  were  trivial 
enough  in  themselves;  a  piece  of  land  belonging 
to  a  Jlr.  Finlay  [tlie  historian  of  media-val  and 
modern  Greece],  a  Scotchman,  had  bei'n  incorpo- 
rated into  the  royal  garden,  and  the  [U'lce  —  no 
doubt  somewhat  exorbitant — wliich  he  set  upon 
it  refused.  The  house  of  Don  Pacifico,  a  Jew, 
a  native  of  Gibraltar,  had  been  sacked  by  a  mob, 
without  due  interference  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
He  demanded  compensation  for  ill-usage,  for  prop- 
erty destroyed,  and  for  the  loss  of  certain  papers. 
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thc'  only  prixtf  ;is  lit-  declarcdof  a  somewhat  doubt- 
ful claim  asraiust  the  Portuguese  Government. 
Such  claims  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  should 
have  been  made  iu  the  Greek  Law  Court.  But 
Lortl  Palmerston,  placing  no  trust  in  the  justice 
to  be  there  obtained,  made  them  a  direct  national 
claim  upon  the  Government.  For  several  years, 
on  various  pretences,  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion had  been  [jostpoued,  and  Palmerston  had 
even  warned  Russia  that  he  should  some  day 
have  to  put  strong  pressure  upon  the  Greek 
Court  to  obtaiu  the  discharge  of  their  debts.  At 
length,  at  the  close  of  1849,  his  patience  became 
exhausted.  Admii-al  Parker,  with  the  British 
fleet,  was  ordered  to  the  Piranis.  >Ir.  "Wyse,  the 
English  Ambassador,  embarked  in  it.  The  claims 
were  again  formally  laid  before  the  King,  and 
upon  their  being  declined  the  PirtBus  was  block- 
jided.  ships  of  the  Greek  navy  captured,  and 
merchant  vessels  secured  by  way  of  material 
guarantee  for  payment.  The  French  and  the 
Russians  were  indignant  at  tliis  unexpected  act 
of  vigour. "  The  Russians  threatened ;  the  French 
offered  mediation,  which  was  accepted.  The 
French  negotiations  at  Athens  had  no  success; 
but  at  Lonilou  there  was  promise  of  a  friendly 
settlement  of  the  matter,  when  ^Ir.  W_v.se,  the 
English  Minister  at  the  Greek  Court,  being  left 
iu  ignorance  of  the  situation,  brought  fresh  jjres- 
.sure  to  bear  upon  King  Otho  and  extorted  pa.v- 
meut  ot  his  claims.  The  French  were  enraged 
and  withdrew  their  ilinister  from  London.  ' '  For 
the  time,  this  trumperj'  little  affair  caused  the 
greatest  excitement,  and,  being  regarded  as  a 
typical  instance  of  Lord  Palmerston's  manage- 
ment of  the  Foreign  Office,  it  formed  the  ground 
of  a  very  serious  attack  upon  the  Government." 
—J.  F.  Briglit,  IIi.-<t.  af  Eiiff.,  period  4,  pp.  200- 
203. 

Also  in:  S.  Walpole,  Ilist.  of  Eiig.,  from  1815, 
ch.  22  {v.  4).— J.  ilcCarthy,  Uixt.  of  Our  Own 
Times,  ch.  19  (v.  2).— See,  also,  Engl.\nd;  A.  D. 
1849-lSol). 

A.  D.  1862. — Annexation  of  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands.   See  Ionian  Isi..A.si)S:  A.  1).  1S1.V1S02. 

A.  D.  1862-1881.— The  Cretan  struggle  and 
defeat. —  The  Greek  question  in  the  Berlin 
Congress. — Small  cession  of  territory  by  Tur- 
key.—  "The  annexation  of  the  lleptannesos  [tlie 
seven  (Ionian)  islands]  was  a  great  benefit  to 
Hellas.  It  was  not  only  a  piece  of  good  fortune 
for  the  present  but  an  earnest  of  the  future.  .  .  . 
There  still  remained  the  delusion  of  the  Integrity 
of  the  Turkish  Empire;  but  the  Christians  of  the 
East  really  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  all 
the  Powers  who  jjroclaira  and  sustain  this  ex- 
traordinary figment,  any  more  than  they  are  able 
to  full  a  prey  lo  the  hallucination  itself.  The  re- 
union of  the  nei)tannesos  with  the  rest  of  Hellas 
was  therefore  regarded  as  marking  the  beginning 
of  another  and  better  era  —  a  sanction  to  the 
hopes  of  other  re-miious  in  the  future.  The  first 
of  the  Hellenes  who  endeavoured  to  gain  for 
themselves  the  same  good  fortune  which  had 
fallen  ui)on  the  louians  were  again  the  Cretans. 
The)-  delied  Turkey  for  three  years.  1866-7-8. 
With  the  exception  of  certain  fortresses,  the 
whole  island  was  free.  Acts  of  heroism  and 
s:icritice  such  as  those  which  had  rendered  glori- 
ous the  first  War  of  lMde])endence,  again  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  the  world.  Volunteers 
from  the  West  recalled  the  Philhellenic  enthu- 
siasm of  old  days.     The  Hellenes  of  the  main- 


land did  not  leave  their  brethren  alone  in  the 
hour  of  danger;  they  hastened  to  tiglit  at  their 
side,  while  they  opened  in  their  own  homes  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  women  and  children  of 
the  island.  Xearly  60,000  fugitives  found  pro- 
tection there.  For  a  while  there  was  room  for 
believing  that  the  deliverance  of  Crete  was  at 
last  accomplished.  Russia  and  France  were 
favourably  disposed.  Unhappily  the  good-will 
of  these  two  Powers  could  not  overcome  the  op- 
I^osition  of  England,  strongl)-  supported  by 
Austria.  Diplomacy  fought  for  the  enslavement 
of  the  Cretans  with  as  much  persistence  and 
more  success  than  those  with  which  it  had  op- 
posed the  deliverance  of  Greece.  Freedom  has 
not  yet  come  for  Crete.  The  islanders  obtained 
by  their  struggle  nothing  but  a  doubtful  amelio- 
ration of  their  condition  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
charter  whi(.'h  was  extracted  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Porte  iu  1868,  under  the  name  of  the 
'Organic  Regulation.'  This  edict  has  never 
been  honestly  put  in  force.  However,  even  if  it 
had  been  carried  out,  it  would  not  liave  been  a 
settlement  of  the  Cretan  question.  The  Cretans 
have  never  concealed  what  they  want,  or  ceased 
to  proclaim  their  intention  of  demanding  it  until 
they  obtain  it.  At  the  time  of  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  they  thought  once  more  that  they  would 
succeed.  They  got  nothing  but  another  promise 
from  the  Porte  'to  enforce  scrupulously  the 
Organic  Regulation  of  1868,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  might  be  judged  eqtntable. '.  .  .  The 
history  of  the  Greek  Question  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  and  the  conferences  which  followed  it,  is 
not  to  be  treated  in  detail  here.  The  time  is  not 
come  for  knowing  all  that  took  place.  .  .  .  We 
do  not  know  why  Hellas  herself  remained  so  long 
with  her  sword  undrawn  during  the  Russo-Turk- 
ish  War  —  what  promises  or  what  threats  held 
her  back  from  moving  when  the  armies  of  Rus- 
sia, checked  before  Plevna,  would  have  welcomed 
a  diversion  in  the  AVest,  and  when  the  Hellenic 
people  both  within  and  without  the  Kingdom 
were  chafing  at  the  do-nothing  attitude  of  the 
Government  of  Athens.  Everyone  in  Greece  felt 
that  the  moment  was  come.  The  measures  taken 
by  hordes  of  Bashi-Bazooks  were  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  repress  the  insurrection  which  was  ready 
in  all  quarters,  and  which  at  length  Ijroke  out 
in  tlu^  mountains  of  Thessaly.  ...  It  was  only 
at  the  last  moment,  when  the  war  was  on  the 
point  of  being  closed  by  the  treaty  which  victo- 
rious Russia  compelled  Tin-key  to  grant  at  San 
Stefano,  that  the  Greek  Government,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Koumoundouros,  yielded  tardily 
to  the  pressure  of  the  nation,  and  allowed  the 
army  to  cross  the  frontier.  It  was  too  late  for 
the  diversion  to  be  of  any  use  to  Russia,  and  it 
could  look  for  no  support  from  any  other  Gov- 
ernment in  Europe.  This  fact  was  realized  at 
Athens,  but  men  felt,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
was  needful  to  remind  the  world  at  any  price 
that  there  is  a  Greek  Question  connected  with  the 
Eastern  (Question.  The  step  was  taken,  but  it 
was  taken  with  a  hesitation  which  Iietrayed  itself 
in  act  as  well  as  in  word.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  .saw 
the  danger  of  the  fresh  conllagratiou  which  the 
armed  intervention  of  (Jreece  was  capable  of 
kinilling.  The  utmost  possible  amotuit  of  i)res- 
sure  was  therefore  lirought  to  bear  upon  the 
Government  of  Athens  in  order  to  induce  it  to 
retrace  the  .step,  and  in  the  result  an  oriler  was 
obtained   to  the  Greek  Commamler-iu-Chief  to 
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rt'cross  tlic  frontier,  upon  the  solemn  iissuriinceof 
the  fireat  Powers 'tluit  the  national  uspiraticms 
and  interests  of  tlic  Greelv  populations  slioulil  be 
tlie  suljject  of  the  deliberations  of  the  approach- 
inj;  Con>;ress.'.  .  .  On  July  fi,  1878,  the  Cou- 
frress  aeceptcd  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
French  plenipotentiary,  'inviting  the  Porte  to 
<-(>iiie  to  an  understancling-  with  Greece  for  a  rec- 
tilicaticin  of  the  frontiers  in  Tlussaly  and  Eiiiros, 
a  rectiticatiou  which  may  follow  the  valley  of 
the  Peneus  upon  the  Eastern  side,  and  that  of 
the  Thj'amis  (or  Kalamas)  upon  the  Western.' 
In  other  words,  they  assign  to  Hellas  the  whole 
of  Thessaly  and  a  large  partof  Epiros.  Notwith- 
standing the  abandonment  of  the  i.sland  of  Crete, 
this  was  some  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  wiiich 
.she  had  suffered  at  the  delimitation  of  the  King- 
dom. .  .  .  But  the  scheme  suggested  by  the 
(\)ngress  and  sanctioned  by  the  Conference  of 
lierlin  on  July  1,  1880,  was  not  carried  out. 
When  Turkey  found  that  she  was  not  confronted 
by  an  Europe  determined  to  be  olieyed,  she  re- 
fused to  submit.  And  then  the  Pow-ers,  whose 
main  anxiety  was  peace  at  any  price,  instead  of 
insisting  upon  her  compliance,  put  upon  Hellas 
all  the  pressure  which  they  were  able  to  exercise, 
to  induce  her  to  submit  the  question  of  tlie  fron- 
tiers to  a  fresh  arbitration.  .  .  .  Hellas  had  to 
yield,  and  ou  July  3,  1881,  three  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  famous  Protocol  of  Berlin,  she 
signed  the  convention  bj'  which  Turkey  ceded 
to  her  the  flat  part  of  Thessaly  and  a  small  scrap 
of  Epiros." — I).  Bikelas,  Seven  Essays  tut  Chris- 
tian Greece,  essai/  (j. 

A.  D.  1864-1893. — Government  under  the 
later  constitution. —  A  new  constitutioii,  framed 
by  the  National  Assembh',  "was  ratified  by  the 
King  on  November  31,  1864.  Abolisliing  the 
old  Senate,  it  established  a  Representative  Cham- 
ber of  I.'jO  deputies,  since  increased  to  190,  and 
again  to  307,  elected  by  ballot  Ijy  all  males  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  from  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts (they  were  afterwards  electeil  by  nom- 
archies;  the  system  now  is  bj'  eparchies).  Mr. 
Sergeant  gives  the  number  of  electors  (in  1879)  at 


311  per  1,000,  but  I  do  not  know  what  lie  does 
w'ith  the  women  and  minors,  who  must  be  about 
7.1  per  cent  of  tlie  population.  The  present 
[18i);i|  number  of  electors  i.s  4.50,000,  or  30.j  per 
1,000.  The  King  has  considi^rable  power:  he  is 
irres|)onsible;  he  apjioints  and  dismisses  his  min- 
isters and  all  ollicers  and  ollicials;  and  he  can 
prorogue  or  suspeml  Parliament.  Nor  is  his 
power  merely  nominal.  In  istji;  the  (.'hamber 
behaved  illegally,  and  the  King  promptly  dis- 
solved it;  in  1875  again  the  King  successfully 
steered  his  country  out  of  a  whirlimol  of  corrup- 
tion; and,  lastly,  in  1893,  his  Majesty,  finding 
M.  Deleyannes  obstinate  in  his  financial  dilatori- 
ness,  dismissed  him.  .  .  .  Before  Iving  Otlio 
there  were  4  administrations;  under  his  ruk'  34 
(13  before  the  Constitution  was  granted  and  11 
after),  10  in  the  interregnum,  and  43  under  King 
George.  This  gives  70  administrations  in  63 
years,  or  about  one  every  10^  months,  or,  deduct- 
ing the  two  kingless  periods,  56  administrations 
in  60  years  —  that  is,  with  an  average  duration 
of  nearly  13  months.  This  compares  for  stabilitj' 
very  well  with  the  duration  of  French  Ministries, 
38  of  which  have  lasted  33  years,  or  about  9i 
months  each.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  there 
has  been  a  distinct  tendency  to  greater  3Iinis- 
terial  longevity  of  late  years  in  Greece.  Under 
King  Otho  there  were  seven  Parliaments  in  18 
years,  which  allows  3  years  and  7  months  for 
each  Parliamentary  period.  Under  King  George 
there  have  been  13  in  28  years,  or  with  a  life  of 
3  years  and  2  months  each.  However,  we  know 
that  Parliament  had  not  the  .same  free  play  under 
the  first  King  that  it  has  had  under  tlie  second; 
and,  besides,  the  present  Parliament,  considering 
the  Prime  Jlinister's  enormous  majority,  is  likely 
to  continue  some  time,  and  bring  up  the  Geor- 
gian average.  .  .  .  There  have  been  no  notable 
changes  of  the  Greek  Constitution  since  its  first 
])romulgation,  though  there  has  been  a  natural  ex- 
pansion, especially  in  the  judicial  section.  This 
very  fact  is  of  itself  a  vindication  of  Hellenic  na- 
tional stability." — R.  A.  H.  Bickford-Smith, 
Greece  under  King  George,  clt.  IS. 


GREEK,  Origin  of  the  name.     See  Heli,.\s. 

GREEK  CHURCH,  The.  See  Christiax- 
nv:   A.  1).  3311-1(154. 

GREEK  EDUCATION.  See  Education, 
ANi'ii-;N-r. 

GREEK  EMPIRE,  called  Byzantine  :  A.D. 

700-1204.       Sci-   livZANTIXE  EmPIUK. 

GREEK  EMPIRE  OF  CONSTANTINO- 
PLE (A.  D.  1261-1453).  See  Const ANTiNcii'Ln: 
A.  1).   13in-14.5:!. 

GREEK  EMPIRE  OF  NIC.<EA:  A.  D. 
1204-1261. — The  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  \'enetians  and  the  Crusaders,  in  1304,  broke 
the  Byzantine  Empire  into  many  fragments,  some 
of  which  were  secured  by  the  conquerors  and 
loosely  bound  together  in  the  feudal  empire  of 
Romania,  while  others  were  snatched  from  the 
ruin  and  preserved  by  the  Greeks,  themselves. 
For  the  sovereignty  of  these  latter  numerous 
claimants  made  haste  to  contend.  Three  fugitive 
emperors  were  wandering  in  the  outer  territories 
of  the  shattered  realm.  One  was  that  Alexius 
HI.,  whose  deposition  of  Isaac  Angclos  hail  af- 
forded a  jiretext  for  the  crusading  conquest,  and 
who  had  tied  when  Isaac  was  restored.  A  second 
was  Alexius  V.  (Murtzuphlos),  who  pushed  Isaac 
Angelos  and  his  son  Alexius  IV.  from  the  shak- 


ing throne  when  Constantinople  resolved  to  de- 
fend itself  against  the  Christians  of  the  West,  but 
who  abandoned  the  city  in  the  last  hours  of  the 
siege.  The  third  was  Theodore  Lascaris,  son-in- 
law  of  Alexius  III.,  who  was  elected  to  the  im- 
perial office  as  soon  as  the  flight  of  Alexius  V. 
became  known — even  after  the  besiegers  had 
entered  the  city — and  who.  then,  could  do  nothing 
but  follow  his  fugitive  predecessors.  This  last 
was  the  only  one  of  the  three  who  found  a  piece 
of  defensible  territory  on  which  to  set  up  his 
throne.  He  established  himself  in  Bithynia,  as- 
sociating his  claims  with  those  of  his  worthless 
father-in-law,  and  contenting  himself  with  the 
title  of  Despot,  at  fir.st.  But  the  convenient 
tliough  objectionable  father-in-law  was  not  per- 
mitted to  enjo}-  any  share  of  the  sovereignty 
which  he  ac(|uired.  Theodore,  in  fact,  managed 
his  affairs  with  great  vigor  and  skill.  The  district 
in  which  his  authority  was  recognized  widened 
rapidly  and  the  city  of  Nicaja  became  his  capital. 
Tliere,  in  1306,  be  received  the  imperial  crown, 
more  formally  and siilemnly,  anew,  and  rallied  the 
Greek  resistance  which  was  destined  to  triuin]>h, 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century  later,  over  the 
insolent  aggression  of  the  Latin  West.  The  small 
empire  of  Nicaea  had  to  contend,  not  merely  with 
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the  Latins  in  Constantinople  and  Greece,  and  with 
the  Turkish  Snltan  of  Iconiura,  but  also  with 
another  ambitious  fragment  of  Greek  empire  at 
Trcbizond,  which  showed  itself  persistently  hos- 
tile. His  successors,  moreover,  were  in  conflict 
with  a  third  such  fragment  in  Europe,  at  Thes.sa- 
lonica.  But,  ten  j'cars  after  the  flight  of  Theo- 
dore from  Constantinople,  his  empire  of  Nic-ea 
"extended  from  Heracleia  on  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia;  from  thence 
it  embraced  the  coast  of  the  Opsikian  theme  as 
far  as  Cyzicus ;  and  then  descending  to  the  south, 
included  Pergamus,  and  joined  the  coast  of  the 
^Egean.  Theodore  had  already  extended  his 
power  over  the  valleys  of  the  Hernius,  the 
Caister,  and  the  Jhieander. "  Theodore  Lascaris 
died  in  1323,  leaving  no  son,  and  John  Dukas 
Vatatzes,  or  Vataces  as  his  name  is  written  by 
some  historians,  a  man  of  eminent  aliilities  and 
high  qualities,  w'ho  had  married  Theodore's 
daughter,  was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne.  He 
was  saluted  as  John  IH. — assuming  a  con- 
tiuuit}-  from  the  Byzantine  to  the  Nicrean  series 
of  emperors.  In  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years, 
this  jirudent  and  capable  emperor,  as  Gibbon  ex- 
presses the  fact,  "rescued  the  provinces  from 
national  and  foreign  usurpers,  till  he  pressed  on 
all  sides  the  imperial  city  [Constantinople],  a  leaf- 
less and  sapless  trunk,  which  must  fall  at  the 
first  stroke  of  the  axe."  He  did  not  live  to  ap- 
ply that  blow  nor  to  witness  the  fall  of  the 
coveted  capital  of  the  East.  But  the  event  oc- 
curred only  six  years  after  his  death,  and  owed 
nothing  to  the  energy  or  the  capability  of  his  suc- 
cessors. His  sou,  Theodore  II.,  reigned  but  four 
years,  and  left  at  his  death,  in  1255,  a  .son,  John 
"IV.,  only  eight  years  old.  The  appointed 
regent  and  tutor  of  this  youth  was  soon  assas- 
sinated, and  Michael  Paleologos,  an  able  oflicer, 
who  had  some  of  the  blood  of  the  imperial 
Angelos  family  in  his  veins,  was  made  in  the 
first  instance  tutor  to  the  young  emjieror,  and 
soon  afterwards  raised  to  the  throne  with  him  as 
a  colleague.  In  1260  the  new  emperor  made  an 
attack  on  Constantinople  and  was  repulsed.  But 
on  the  25th  of  July  in  the  next  year  the  city  was 
taken  by  a  sudden  surprise,  while  6,000  soldiers 
of  its  garrison  were  absent  on  an  expedition 
against  Daphnusia  in  the  Black  Sea.  It  was 
acquired  almost  without  resistance,  the  Latin 
emperor,  Baldwin  II,.  taking  promptly  to  flight. 
The  destruction  of  life  was  slight;  but  the  sur- 
prising part}'  fired  a  considerable  part  of  the  city, 
to  cover  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  and  Con- 
stantinople suffered  once  more  from  a  disastrous 
conflagration.  On  the  recovery  of  its  ancient 
capital,  the  Greek  empire  ceased  to  bear  the  name 
of  Nica'a,  and  its  history  is  continued  under  the 
more  imposing  appellation  of  the  Greek  empire 
of  Constantinople. — G.  Finlay,  llixt.  of  the  Byzun- 
tiiie  and  Greek  Empires,  from  716  to  1453,  bk.  4, 
ch.  1  (».  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  iind  Full  of  the 
Roinnn  Empire,  eh.  (i2. 

GREEK  EMPIRE  OF  TREBIZOND. 
Sec  Titi;iii/,ONii:   A.  1).  120-t-M(;i. 

GREEK  FIRE.— "The  important  secret  of 
compouniliiig  and  directing  this  artilicial  fi;nne 
was  imparted  [in  the  later  part  of  the  .seventh 
century  to  the  Gr(M'ks,  or  Byzantines,  at  Constan- 
tino])lel  liy  Callinicus.  a  native  of  llelioiiolis,  in 
Syria,  who  deserted  from  the  service  of  theealijih 
to  that  of  the  empiiror.     The  skill  of  a  chemist 


and  engineer  was  equivalent  to  the  succour  of 
fleets  and  armies;  and  this  discovery  or  improve- 
ment of  the  military  art  was  fortunately  reserved 
for  the  distressful  period  when  the  degenerate 
Romans  of  the  East  were  incapable  of  contend- 
ing with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  and  youthful 
vigour  of  the  Saracens.  The  historian  who  jjre- 
sumes  to  anah'ze  this  extraordinary  composition 
should  suspect  his  own  ignorance  and  that  of  his 
Byzantine  guides,  so  prone  to  the  marvellous,  so 
careless,  and,  in  this  instance,  so  jealous  of  the 
truth.  From  their  obscure,  and  perhaps  falla- 
cious hints,  it  should  seem  that  the  jirincipal  in- 
gredient of  the  Greek  fire  was  the  naphtha,  or 
li(Hud  bituinen,  a  light,  tenacious,  and  inflanuna- 
ble  oil.  which  springs  from  the  earth.  .  .  .  The 
najihtha  was  mingled,  I  know  not  by  what  meth- 
ods or  in  what  proportions,  with  sulphur  and 
with  the  pitch  that  is  extracted  from  evergreen 
firs.  From  this  mixture,  which  produced  a  thick 
smoke  and  a  loud  explosion,  proceeded  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  flame  .  .  .  ;  instead  of  being  ex- 
tinguished it  was  nourished  and  quickened  by 
the  element  of  water;  and  sand,  urine,  or  vinegar 
were  the  onlv  remedies  that  could  damp  the  fury 
of  this  powerful  agent.  .  .  .  It  was  either  poured 
from. the  ramparts  [of  a  besieged  town]  in  large 
boilers,  or  launched  in  red-hot  balls  of  stone  and 
iron,  or  darted  in  arrows  and  javelins,  twisted 
round  with  flax  and  tow,  which  had  deeply  im- 
bibed the  inflammable  oil;  sometimes  it  was  de- 
posited in  fire-ships  .  .  .  and  was  most  commonly 
blown  through  long  tubes  of  copper,  which  were 
jilanted  on  the  prow  of  a  galley,  and  fancifully 
shapetl  into  the  mouths  of  savage  monsters,  that 
seemed  to  vomit  a  stream  of  liquid  and  consum- 
ing fire.  This  important  art  was  preserved  at 
Cciustautinople,  asthepalladimuof  thestate.  .  .  . 
The  secret  was  confined,  above  400  years,  to  the 
Romans  of  the  East.  .  .  .  It  was  at  length  either 
discovered  or  stolen  by  the  Mahometans;  and,  in 
the  holy  wars  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  they  retorted 
an  invention,  contrived  against  themselves,  on 
the  heads  of  the  Christians.  .  .  .  The  u.se  of  the 
Greek,  or,  as  it  might  now  be  called,  the  Saracen 
fire,  was  continued  to  the  midtlle  of  the  four- 
teenth century." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  lininan  Empire,  eh.  52. 

GREEK  GENIUS  AND  INFLUENCE. 
See  lIi-;i,L]:Mr  Gi;Mrs.  A:r. 

GREELEY,  Horace,  and  the  Peace  Con- 
ference at  Niagara.  See  rxiTion  Statics  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  is64  (July) Presidential  candi- 
dacy and  defeat.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  ; 
A.  I).  isr2. 

GREEN,  Duff,  in  the  "Kitchen  Cabinet" 
of  President  Jackson.  See  United  St.^tes  of" 
Am.:  a.  I).  1S21I. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  BOYS.  See  Ver- 
mont:  A.  1).  1T4!I-1TT4. 

GREENBACK  PARTY,  The.  See  United 
St.vfks  (IF  Am.  :  A.  D.  bSSO. 

GREENE,  General  Nathaniel,  and  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  ITT.')  (.M.w— August);  1780-1781; 
and  1781  {Januaky— M.w). 


GREENLAND:  A  D.  876-984.— Discovery 
and  settlement  by  the  Northmen.  See  Noii- 
MAXs. — Noutii.men:  .\.  D.  S7l)-!IS4. 

A.  D.  1450-1585. — The  lost  Icelandic  colony, 
absorbed   by    Eskimo.  —  Rediscovery  of  the 
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GREENLAND. 


GUAYANAS. 


country.     See    Amf.uican    ABOitifiixKs:    Eski 

iMAlAN    FAMri.Y. 


GREENS,  Roman  Faction  of  the.     SLeC'iK 

Crs,   FaCTKiNS  OF  THE    KciMA.N. 

GREENVILLE  TREATY  WITH  THE 
INDIAN  TRIBES.  See  Northwest  Teiuu- 
toky:  a.  I).  17110-1795. 

GREGORIAN  CALENDAR.  —  GREGO- 
RIAN ERA.     See  C'Ai.KNDAit,  Gkeciouian. 

GREGORY    I.    (called   The   Great),   Pope, 

A.  I).  5'.t(l-(>(l4 Gregory  II.,  Pope,  715~7;il. 

...Gregory  III.,    Pope,    731-741 Gregory 

IV.,  Pope,  S-27-H44 Gregory  V.,  Pope,  OilU- 

9ill) Gregory     VI.,     Pope,     1044-1040 

Gregory    VII.,    Pope,    1075-1085 Gregory 

VIII.,   Pope,    1187.   October  to    December 

Gregory  IX.,  Pope,  1227-1241 Gregory  X., 

Pope,  1271-1276 Gregory  XL,  Pope,  l;!71- 

i:i7s Gregory    XII.,  Pope,    1400-1415 

Gregory   XIII.,    Pope,   1572-1585 Gregory 

XIV.,  Pope,  1.590-1.-|!)1 Gregory  XV.,  Pope, 

1021-102y Gregory  XVI.,  Pope,  1831-1846. 

GRENVILLE  MINISTRY,  The.  See 
EK(iL.\XD:  A.  D.  1700-1703;  and  176.5-1768. 

GREVY,  Jules,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  1879-1887.  See  France:  A.  D.  1875- 
1889. 

GREY,  Earl,  The  Ministry  of.  See  Eng- 
i>.\n-d:  A.  D.  1830-1832:  and  1834-1837. 

GREY  FRIARS.     See  Mendicant  Orders. 

GREY  LEAGUES,  The.  See  Switzer- 
land; A.  D.  1396-1409. 

GREYS,  OR  BIGI,  of  Florence,  The.     See 

BiGI. 

GRIERSON'S  RAID.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1803  (April— May:  Missis- 
sippi). 

GRIQUAS— GRIQUALAND.— " The  Gri- 

quas  or  Baastards,  a  mi.xed  race  sprung  from 
the  intercourse  of  tlie  'Boers'  [of  South  Africa] 
with  tlieir  Hottentot  slaves,"  migrated  from 
Cape  Colony  after  the  Emancipation  Act  of  1833, 
'■and,  under  the  chiefs  Waterljoer  and  Adam 
Kok,  settled  in  the  country  nortli  of  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Orange  and  Vaal,  tlie  present  Gri- 
qualand  West.  Subsequently,  in  1852,  Adam 
Kok's  section  of  the  Griquas  again  migrated  to 
the  territory  then  called  No  Man's  Llmd,  be- 
tween Kafraria  and  southern  Natal,  now  known 
as  Griqualand  East,  or  New  Griqualand.  .  .  . 
In  consequence  of  tlie  discovery  of  diamonds  in 
tlie  Griqua  country  in  1867,  and  the  rush  tliitlier 
of  tliousands  of  Europeans  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding states,  as  well  as  from  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Australia,  the  chief  AVaterboer  ceded  his 
rights  to  the  British  Government,  and  this  region 
was  annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony  as  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governorship of  Griqualand  West  in  1871." 
— Hellwald-Johnston,  Africa  (Stanford's  Compen- 
dium), ch.  33,  sect.  5. 

♦ 

GRISONS,  The:  Achievement  of  demo- 
cratic independence.  See  Switzerland  :  A.  D. 
1390-1499. 

The  Valtelline  revolt  and  war.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1024-1636. 


GROCHOW,  Battles  of  (1831).  SeePoL.\ND; 
A.  I).  1830-1832. 

GROL,  Capture  of  (1627).  See  Nether- 
L.4NDS:  A.  D.  1021-1633. 


GRONENBURG:  A.  D.  1593.— Capture  by 
Prince  Maurice.  See  Nktiikklands:  A.  1). 
15SS-l.-,93. 

GROS  VENTRE  INDIANS,  The.  See 
.Vmeuican  Aborigines:  Hidatsa,  and  Algon- 
(;l'ian  Family. 

GROSS  BEEREN,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
.many:  a.  I).  lsi;i  (.\ri;i  si). 

GROSS  GORSCHEN,  OR  LUTZEN, 
Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  I).  1813  (April— 
.■\Iay). 

GROSSE  RATH,  The.  See  Switzerland: 
A.   I).  1S4S-1S90. 

GROSSWARDEIN,  Treaty  of.  See  Hun- 
gary:  A.   I).  1520-1567. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO,  Imprisonment  and  es- 
cape   of.      Sri-    Nktheklands;   A.  1).  1003-1019. 

GROVETON,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Anl  :  A,  I).  1S62  (Afgfst — September). 

GRUTHUNGI,The.  See  Goths  (Visi<:oTirs): 
A.  1).  370. 

GRUTLI,  OR  RUTLI,  The  Meadow  of. 
See  Switzerland:  The  Three  Forest  Can- 
tons. 

GRYNEUM,  The  Oracle  of.     See  Oracles 

OF  THE  C.iuEEKS. 

GUADACELITO  OR  SALADO,  Battle  of 

(1340).     See  Spain:  A.  I).  1273-14(50. 

GUADALETE,  Battle  of  the.  See  Spain: 
A.  1).  711-713. 

GUADALOUPE  HIDALGO,  Treaty  of. 
See  JIe.xico:   A.  I).  1848. 

GUADALUPES.     See  Gaciiupines. 

GUAICARUS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RiciiNEs:  Pampas  Tribes. 

GUAJIRA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:   CoA.IIIio. 

GUANAJUATO,  Battles  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  I).  1810-1819. 

GUANAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Pampas  Tmbes. 

GUANCHES,  The.     See  Libyans. 

GUARANI,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Trpi. 

GUASTALLA,  Battle  of  (1734).  See 
Fr.vnce:   a.  D.  1733-173.5. 


GUATEMALA:  The  name.— "According 
to  Fuentes  y  Guzman,  derived  from  '  (^'octec- 
malan  ' — that  is  to  say  'Palo  de  leche,'  milk-tree, 
commonly  called  '  Yerba  mala,'  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Antigua  Guatemala.  .  .  .  lu 
tlie  Mexican  tongue,  if  we  niiiy  believe  Vasquez, 
it  was  called  '  (Juaulitimali,'  rotten-tree.  .  .  . 
(.)thers  derive  it  from  '  Uhatezmalha, '  signifying 
'the  hill  which  discharges  water';  and  .Tmirros 
suggests  that  it  mav  be  from  Juitemal,  the  tirst 
kins  of  Guatemala".  "—PL  H.  Bancroft,  Hist.  >f 
the^PiK-ifc  Stiitis,   r.   1.  ji.  020. /"'<^)(0^■. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  ruins  of  Ancient 
Civilization.  See  American  Aborkjixes: 
Mayas,  and  Quiches;  also,  Mexico,  Ancient. 

A,  D.  1524.  —  Conquest  by  Alvarado,  the 
lieutenant  of  Cortes.  See  Mexico:  A.  D.  1521- 
1524. 

A.  D.  1821-1871. — Separation  from  Spain. — 
Brief  annexation  to  Mexico. — Resistance  to 
Central  American  Federation. — The  wars  of 
the  states.  See  Central  A.mekica:  A.  D.  1821- 
1871. 


GUAYANAS,   The.     See    American    ^\jjo- 
rigines  :  Pampas  Tribes. 
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GUCK  OR  COCO  TRIBES. 


GUELFS. 


GUCK  OR  COCO  TRIBES.    See  American 

Abohkuxes:  Guck  ok  Coco  Group. 

GUELDERLAND:  A.  D.  1079-1473.— Un- 
der the  House  of  Nassau. — Acquisition  by  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy. — "Tlie  anilile  extent  of 
Giielderhuul,  its  central  position,  and  tlie  number 
of  its  ancient  towns,  rendered  it  at  all  times  of 
great  importance.  The  men  of  Zutplien  and 
Arnlieim  were  foremost  among  the  claimants  of 
civic  freedom;  and  at  Tiel  and  Bommel  industry 
struck  early  root,  and  struggled  bravely  to  ma- 
turity through  countless  storms  of  feudal  violence 
and  rapine.  Guelderlaud  was  constituted  a 
count}-,  or  earldom,  by  Henry  III.  [Emperor, 
A.  D.  1079],  and  bestowed  on  Otho,  count  of 
Nassau ;  and  thus  originated  the  influence  of  that 
celebrated  family  iu  the  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Three  centuries  later  the  province  was 
created  a  duchy  of  the  empire.  Vigour  and 
ability  continued  to  distinguish  the  house  of 
Nassau,  and  they  were  destined  to  become  event- 
ually the  most  popular  and  powerful  family  in 
the  nation.  Apart  from  their  influence,  however, 
Guelderlaud  hardly  occupies  as  important  a 
place  in  the  general  history  of  the  country  as 
Utrecht  or  Holland. "  In  1473,  when  the  House 
of  Burgundy  had  acquired  sovereignty  over  most 
of  the  Netherland  states,  Charles  the  Bold  availed 
himself  of  a  domestic  quarrel  between  the  reign- 
ing prince  of  Guelderlaud  and  his  heir  "to  pur- 
chase the  duchy  from  the  former  for  92,000 
crowns  of  gold.  The  old  duke  died  before  the 
pecuniary  portion  of  the  liargaiu  was  actually 
completed;  and,  the  rightful  heir  being  detained 
in  prison,  the  grasping  lord  of  Burgundy  en- 
tered into  possession  of  his  ptn-chase,  for  which 
no  iiart  of  the  price  was  ever  paid." — W.  T. 
IMcCullagh,  Industrial  Hiit.  uf  Free  Nations,  ch. 
8  and  \Q\i\  2). 

A.  D.  1713. — The  Spanish  province  ceded  to 
Prussia.     See  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 


GUELF  PARTY,  Captains  of  the.  See 
Flurence;  A.  I).  13.")S. 

Guelfic  origin  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  or 
Brunswick-Liineburg.  See  Exoi^.^nd:  A.  1). 
1714;    also,    GtJELFS    AXD     Ghibellikes;    and 

EsTE,  House  op. 

♦ 

GUELFS,  OR  GUELPHS,  AND  GHIBEL- 
LINES:  German  origin  of  these  Factions 
and  their  feuds.— t)n  the  death  (A.  D.  112.5)  of 
Henry  V.,  the  last  of  the  Frauconian  dynasty  of 
Germanic  emperors,  Lothaire,  Duke  of  Saxony, 
was  elected  emperor,  in  rather  a  tumultuous  anil 
irregular  manner.  Lothaire,  and  the  Saxons 
generally,  were  embittered  in  enmity  against  the 
house  of  Franconia,  and  against  the  new  family 
—  the  Suabian  or  HohenstaulTen — wliich  suc- 
ceeded by  inheritance,  through  the  female  line, 
to  the  Frauconian  claims.  It  was  the  object  of 
his  reign,  moreover,  to  pass  the  imperial  crown 
from  his  own  head  to  that  of  his  son-in-law, 
Henry  the  I'roud.  Hence  arose  a  persecution  of 
the  Suabian  family,  under  Lothaire,  which 
stirred  dee])  passions.  Henry  the  Frond,  for 
whose  succession  Lothaire  labored,  but  vainly, 
united  in  himself  several  ancient  streams  of 
nolile  blood.  He  "was  foiu'lh  in  descent  from 
Welf  [or  Guelf],  son  of  Axon  mari|uis  of  Este, 
liy  (Junegonda,  heiress  of  a  distinguished  family, 
the  Welfs  of  Altorf  in  Sualiia."      His  ancestor, 


Welf,  had  been  invested  with  the  duchy  of  Ba- 
varia. He  himself  represented,  by  right  of  his 
mother,  the  ancient  ducal  liouse  of  Saxony  ;  and, 
by  favor  of  liis  imperial  father-in-law,  the  two 
powerful  duchies,  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  were 
both  conferred  on  him.  He  also  received  Han- 
over and  Brunswick  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife. 
"  On  the  death  of  Lothaire  in  1138  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  Suabia  made  a  hasty  and  irregular 
election  of  Coni-ad  [one  of  the  HohenstaufEeu 
princes],  in  which  the  Saxon  faction  found  it- 
self obliged  to  acquiesce.  The  new'  emperor 
availed  himself  of  the  jealousy  which  Henrj'  the 
Proud's  aggrandizement  had  excited.  Under 
))retence  that  two  duchies  could  not  legally  be 
held  by  the  same  person,  Henry  was  summoned 
to  resign  one  of  them,  and  on  his  refusal,  the 
diet  pronounced  that  he  had  incurred  a  forfei- 
ture of  both.  Henry  made  but  little  resistance, 
and  before  his  death,  which  happened  soon 
afterwards,  saw  himself  stripped  of  all  his  he- 
reditary as  well  as  acquired  possessions.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  famous  names  of  Guelf  [or 
Guelph]  and  Ghibeliu  were  tirst  heard,  which 
were  destined  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  civil 
dissension  in  far  distant  countries,  and  after 
their  meaning  had  been  forgotten.  The  Guelfs, 
or  Welfs,  were,  as  I  have  said,  the  ancestors  of 
Henry,  and  the  name  has  become  a  sort  of  pat- 
ronymic in  his  family.  The  word  Ghibclin  is 
derived  from  "Wibelung,  a  town  in  Franconia, 
whence  the  emperors  of  that  line  are  said  to  have 
sprung.  The  house  of  Suabia  were  considered 
in  Germany  as  representing  that  of  Franconia ; 
as  the  Guelfs  may,  without  much  impropriety, 
be  deemed  to  represent  the  Saxon  line." — H. 
Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  0  (i\  2). — Sir  An- 
drew Ilalliday,  in  his  "Annals  of  the  House  of 
Hanover,"  traces  the  genealogy  of  the  Guelfs 
with  great  minuteness  and  precision  —  with  more 
minuteness,  perhaps,  in  some  remote  jiarticvdars, 
and  more  precision,  than  seems  consistent  with 
entire  credibility.  He  carries  the  line  back  to 
Edico,  king  or  prince  of  the  Heruli,  or  Rugii,  or 
Scyrii, —  the  stock  from  \N'hicli  came  Odoacer, 
who  overturned  the  AVestern  Roman  Empire  and 
made  himself  the  tirst  king  of  Ital\'.  Edico, 
who  was  subject  to  Attila,  and  the  favorite  ad- 
viser of  the  king  of  the  Huns,  is  thought  to 
liave  had  a  son  or  brother  named  Guelf  or  Welf, 
who  fell  in  battle  with  the  Ostrogoths.  It  is  to 
him  that  Sir  Andrew  is  disposed  to  assign  the 
honor  of  being  the  historical  chief  of  the  great 
family  of  the  Guelfs.  If  not  from  this  shadowy 
Guelf,  it  is  from  another  of  like  name  iu  the 
next  generation  —  a  brother  of  Odoacer — that 
he  sees  the  fatuily  spring,  and  the  story  of  its 
wide-branching  and  many-rooted  growth,  in 
Friuli,  Altiloif,  Bavaria,  old  Saxony,  Bruns- 
wick, Hanover. — and  thence,  more  royally  than 
ever,  in  England, —  is  as  interesting  as  a  narra- 
tive of  highly  complicated  genealogy  can  be. — 
Sir  A.  Ilalliday,  Annuls  of  tlte  Iloiise  of  Han- 
over.—  From  the  Guelf  uncertainly  indicated 
aliove  were  descended  two  Marcjucsses  of  Este, 
"successively  known  in  German  and  Italian 
story  as  the  tirst  and  second  of  that  name.  .  .  . 
A/.o,  the  second  .Mar(|uess  of  E.stc  in  Italv  (born 
A.  I).  99.-).  ili<'(l  11197).  the  head  of  the 'Italian 
(junior)  branch  of  (Jueliihs  [see  Este],  married 
Cunigunda,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  German 
Guelphs  of  Altdorf,  thus  uniting  iu  his  fannly 
the  blood,  wealth,  and  power  of  both  branches 
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of  the  old  Guc'liihs,  and  bcromiiig  the  rnmmon 
father  of  the  hiter  Geniiau  and  Italian  pvinees  of 
the  name  of  Giielph.  Xo  wonder,  then,  that  he 
was  eleeted  by  the  Emperor,  Ileniy  III.,  as 
his  re|)rescntative  in  Italy.  .  .  .  Cnniirvinda,  the 
first  wife  of  A/.o  II.,  liore  him  one  son,  Gnclph, 
who  was  known  in  German  history  as  Cuelpli 
VI.  He  siiceeeded  to  his  mother's  titles  and 
vast  estates  on  her  death,  A.  D.  U)~)'>,  and  to 
those  of  his  father,  A.  D.  1007.  .  .  .  Henry  IV. 
invested  him  with  the  Dnehy  of  IJavaria,  A.  I). 
lOTl  —  a  title  first  assumed  ITO  years  before 
(A.  D.  900)  bj'  his  almost  inyllioloi>ical  ancestor, 
Henry  of  the'Golden  Cliarinf."  This  (Juclph  VI. 
was  the  grandfather  of  Henry  the  Proud,  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  referred  to  above. — 
P.  M.  Thornton,  The  Ilniiiswick  Accfssion,  ch.  1. 
Also  in:  O.  Brownina;,  Giiclfs  and  Ghibellincs. 
—Sec,  also.  Saxony:  A.'D.  llf8-US:3:  and  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1138-126«;  and,  also,  Estk,  House 

OF. 

The  outcrop  of  the  contention  in  Italy. — Its 
beginnings,  causes,  course  and  meaning.  See 
It.m.y:  a.  D.  1215;  and  Flouence;  A.  D.  1248- 
1278. 

GUELFS,  White  and  Black  (Bianchi  and 
Neri).  Sec  Florence:  A.  D.  12'J.')-i;!i)0;  and 
1301-1313. 

GUELPHS    of    HANOVER,  The   Order 

of  the. — "The  Hanoverian  troops  having  much 
distingnislied  themselves  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, George  IV.  (then  prince  regent)  determined 
to  found  an  order  of  merit  wluch  might,  with 
especial  propriety,  be  conferre<l  ujion  such  of 
them  as  deserved  the  distinction,  and  the  12th  of 
August,  1815,  was  fixed  ujion  as  the  date  of  its 
foundation.  By  the  second  statute,  the  Order  is 
inseparably  annexed  to  the  possession  of  the 
Hanovi'rian  crown,  by  vesting  the  grand-master- 
ship in  the  sovereign  of  that  country  for  llie 
time  being." — C.  R.  Dodd,  Manual  of  Dignities, 
pl.  3. 

GUERANDE,  Treaty  of.  See  BiaTTANY: 
A,  1).  i:l41-l:!iM. 

GUERNSEY,  The  Isle  of.     See  Jersey  and 

GlKltNSKV. 

GUERRA  DOS  CABANOS.     See  Brazil: 

A.  1).  bs2.5-lS(M. 

GUERRILLAS.— A  term  of  Spani.sh  origin, 
derived  from  'guerilla',  signifying  little  or  pettv 
warfare,  and  applied  to  small,  irregular  banils  of 
troops,  carrying  on  war  against  an  enemy  by 
liarassing.  destructive  raids. 

GUEUX  OF  THE  NETHERLAND 
REVOLT.  See  Netherlands ;  A.  D.  1.-|I!2-15i;G. 


GUIANA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
American  AnoKiGiNKs:  Cakiiis. 

i6th  Century. — The  search  for  El  Dorado. 
Sei'  El  Dorado. 

A.  D.  i58o-i8i4.~Dutch,  French  and  Eng- 
lish settlements  and  conquests. — "'I'herewas 
one  European  nation  which  uasnot  likelvto  hunt 
for  a  golden  city,  when  gold  was  to  be  earned  by 
plain  and  matter  of  faet'conimercc.  The  Dutch 
had  as  early  as  1542  established  a  systematic  if 
contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  Jlain;  and  in 
1580  they  began  to  settle  in  Guiana  liy  planting  a 
depot  on  the  river  Pomeroon,  in  what  is  now  the 
county  of  Essequilio.  In  1599  tliey  built  two 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  but  were 
driven  out  by  the  Pm-tuguese;  and  about  IdVi 


they  established  a  colony  on  th(!  Essequibo,  build- 
ing the  fort  of  '  Kyk  over  al ',  '  Look  over  all,' 
on  an  island  w  here  the  JIassarimi  Hows  into  the 
Essequibo.  The  colony  was  founded  by  Zee- 
land  merchants,  was  known  as  Nova  Zeeiandiii, 
and  came  under  the  control  of  the  Netherlands 
West  India  Company,  wdiich  was  ineorporati-d  in 
1021.  Shortly  afterwards  eoloiusation  begim 
further  to  the  east  on  the  Berbiee  river.  The 
founder  was  a  Flushing  merchant.  Van  Peere  by 
name;  he  foimded  his  .settlement  about  1G24,  and 
he  held  his  rights  under  contract  with  the  Cham- 
ber of  Zeeland.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the  present  jirov- 
iuce  of  British  Guiana  colonised  by  Dutchmen. 
.  .  .  While  English  discovery  was  attracted  to  the 
west  and  (Orinoco,  the  first  attempts  at  Knglish 
settlement  were  far  to  the  east  on  the  AVyaiioeo 
or  Oyapok  river.  Here,  in  1604,  while  Ualegli 
'was  in  prison.  Captain  Charles  Leigh  founded  a 
colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  ...  In  KiOO 
Robert  Ilarcourt  of  Stanton  Ilareourt  in  Oxford- 
shire took  up  the  work  in  wdiieh  Leigh  hail 
failed.  ...  In  1013  ho  obtained  from  King 
.Tames  a  grant  of  '  all  that  part  of  Guiana  or  con- 
tinent of  America  lying  between  the  river  of 
Amazones  and  the  river  of  Dessequebe,' which 
was  not  actually  possessed  or  inhabited  by  any 
Christian  power  in  friendship  with  England.  .  .  . 
In  1019  a  scheme  was  started  foran  Amazon  Com- 
pany, the  leading  spirit  in  which  was  Captain 
Roger  North.  .  .  .  The  comjiany  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  powerful  patronage  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Ilarcourt  threw  in  his 
lot  with  them,  ai'id  on  the  19th  of  :\Iay  1027  a 
royal  grant  was  made  \o  the  Duke  of  IJucking- 
ham  and  55  other  adventurers,  including  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Jlontgomery,  who  were 
incorporated  under  the  title  of  '  the  governor  and 
company  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England 
for  the  plantation  of  Guiana.'  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  Governor,  North  was  Deputy- 
Governor,  and  the  grant  included  the  '  royal  ' 
river  of  the  Amazon.  For  about  two  years  the 
company  dill  some  solid  work,  sending  out  four 
ships  and  200  colonists:  an  attempt  was  then 
made  in  1029  to  bring  the  territory  covered  by 
their  grant  immediately  under  royal  protection, 
and  upon  its  failure  their  efforts  at  coloni.sation 
appear  to  have  gradually  died  away.  The  Eng- 
lish were  nnt  the  onlv  Europeans  who  tried  their 
hand  at  settlement  in  the  east  of  Guiana.  .  .  . 
In  1013.  100  French  families  settled  iu  Cavenne. 
The  first  colony  failed,  but  in  1624  ami  1626 
fresh  attempts  were  made  a  little  to  the  west 
on  the  rivers  Sinamari  and  Cananama;  and  in 
1043  a  Rouen  Company,  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  the  Cape  North  C'ompany,  sent  out  three 
or  four  htmdred  men  to  Cayenne  under  the  Sietu' 
de  Bretigny.  Bret igny  ruined  the  scheme  by  sav- 
age ill-treatment  of  Indians  and  colonists  alike, 
and  the  remains  of  the  settlement  were  absorbeil 
Ijy  a  new  and  more  powerful  Normandy  C'om- 
pany." This  failed  in  its  turn,  and  gave  wa_y  to 
a  "French  Equinoctial  Company,"  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  Colbert,  which  sent  out 
1.20f)  colonists  and  fairly  established  them  at 
Cayenne.  Colbert,  in  1665,  placed  the  colony, 
"with  all  the  other  French  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies,  imder  one  strong  West  India  Com- 
li;tny.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  colonisation 
in  the  west  and  east  of  Guiana.  Between  them 
lies  the  district  now  known  as  Dutch  Guiana  or 
Surinam. "     The  first  settlement  in  this  was  made 
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in  1630  by  60  Enclish  colonists,  unilcr  a  Captain 
Marshall.  The  colouy  failed,  and  was  revived  iu 
16.50  bj'  Lord  Willoughby,  then  representing  the 
fugitive  King  Charles  IL,  as  Governor  of  Barl)a- 
does.  In  1663,  after  the  Restoration,  Lord  Wil- 
loughby, iu  conjunction  with  Lawrence  ri\'<k'. 
second  son  of  tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon,  received 
Letters  Patent  "constituting  them  lords  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  district  between  theCopenani  and 
the  Maroui  (which  included  the  Surinam  river) 
under  the  name  of  Willoughby  Land."  Soon 
afterwards  "  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch,  and 
in  ]March  1667  the  colon)'  capitulated  to  the 
Dutch  admiral  Crynsenn.  The  peace  of  Breda 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands, 
whieli  was  signed  in  the  following  July,  pro- 
vided tli.-it  either  nation  should  retain  the  cou- 
(juests  which  it  had  made  b\'  the  preceding  lilth. 
of  May,  and  under  this  arrangement  Surinam 
was  ceded  to  the  Netherlands,  while  New  York 
became  a  British  possession.  .  .  .  Thus  ended 
for  many  long  years  all  British  connexion  with 
Guiana.  .  .  .  When  at  length  the  English  re- 
tiu'ned  [in  1796  and  1803,  during  the  subjection 
of  the  Dutch  to  Napoleon,  and  while  they  were 
forced  to  take  part  iu  his  wars],  they  came  as 
conquerors  rather  tluin  as  settlers,  and  by  a 
strange  perversity  of  histoiy,  the  original  Dutch 
colonies  on  the  Berbice  and  Essequibo  liecame  a 
British  dependency,  while  the  Netherlanders  re- 
tain to  this  day  the  part  of  Guiana  which  Lord 
Willoughby  marked  out  for  his  own."  These 
arrangements  were  settled  iu  the  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  Netherlands  signed 
at  London  iu  1814. — C.  P.  Lucas,  Hist.  Oeog.  of 
the  British  Cohndts,  f.  2,  sect.  2.  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  II.  G.  Dalton,  Hist,  of  Dritish  Oiii- 
ana. 

GUIENNE,  OR  GUYENNE.— A  corruption 
of  tlie  name  of  Aiiuilaiue.  whicli  came  into  use, 
apparentlv,  about  the  13tli  century.  See  Aijri- 
TAixi-::   A'  11.  SS4-ll.-,l. 

GUILDS,  OR  GILDS,  Mediaeval.— '  The 
histor3'  of  tlie  Gild  .Mercliaut  liegins  with  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  latter  wideued  the  liori- 
zon  of  the  English  merchant  even  more  than  that 
of  the  English  annalist.  The  close  union  be- 
tween England  and  Normandy  led  to  an  increase 
in  foreign  commerce,  which  in  tiu-n  must  have 
greatly  .stimulated  internal  trade  and  industry. 
Jloreover,  the  greatlj-  enhanced  jiower  of  the 
English  crown  tempered  feudal  turbulence, 
affording  a  measure  of  security  to  traders  in  Eng- 
land that  was  as  yet  unknown  on  the  contineiit.. 
.  .  .  With  this  expansion  of  trade  the  mercantile 
element  would  liecome  a  more  potent  factor  in 
town  life,  and  would  soon  feel  tlie  need  of  joint 
action  to  guard  its  nascent  prosperity  against  en- 
croachments. Not  until  there  was  something  of 
importance  to  protect,  not  until  trade  and  in- 
dustry liegan  to  predominate  over  agriculture 
within  the  borough,  would  a  protective  union 
like  the  Gild  Merchant  come  into  being.  Its  ex- 
istence, iu  short,  ])resui)poses  a  greater  mercan- 
tile and  industrial  development  than  that  wliieh 
])revailed  iu  England  in  the  tenth  century.  This 
circumstance  and  the  absence  of  all  mention  of 
the  Gild  .Mercliaut  iu  tlie  ri'cords  of  the  Auglo- 
Saxon  jieriod  reinler  it  ]in)liable  thai  this  fra- 
ternity lirst  appeared  ill  England  soon  after  the 
Coni|ueror  had  estalilislied  his  sway  and  restoreil 
order  in  the  land.     Whether  it  was  merely  a  re- 


organization of  older  gilds,  a  spontaneous  adapta- 
tion of  the  gild  idea  to  the  newly-begotten  trade 
interests,  or  a  new  institution  directly  trans- 
planted from  Normandy,  we  have  no  means  of 
determining  with  certainty.  The  last-mentioned 
view  is  strongly  favoured  bv  the  circumstance 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Conijuest,  the  Gild  Mer- 
chant doubtless  exi.stcd  in  Northern  France  and 
Flauders.  From  the  Frenchineii  who  became 
burgesses  of  English  towns,  and  from  the  Nor- 
man merchants  who  thronged  the  marts  of  Eng- 
land after  the  Conquest,  the  English  would  soon 
ascertain  the  advantages  of  formal  trade  organi- 
zation. The  earliest  distinct  references  to  the 
Gild  Merchant  occur  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Kobert  Fitz-Hamou  to  the  burgesses  of  Burford 
(1087-1107),  and  in  a  document  drawn  up  while 
Anselm  was  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (1093- 
1109).  .  .  .  Whether  we  place  the  inception  of 
the  fraternity  immediately  before  or  after  the 
Norman  Conquest,  whether  we  make  ita  continua- 
tion of  older  Anglo-Saxon  gilds,  or  a  derivative 
from  Normandy,  or  a  wholly  new  and  spontane- 
ous growth,  it  was  doubtless  at  first  merely  a 
private  society,  unconnected  with  the  town  gov- 
ernment, having  for  its  object  the  protection  of 
its  members,  the  tradesmen  of  the  borough,  and 
the  maiuteuance  of  the  newly  invigorated  trade 
interests.  During  the  twelfth  century  it  gradu- 
ally became  a  recognised  part  of  the  town  con- 
stitution, thus  entering  upon  its  .second  stage  of 
tievelopmeut.  How  this  came  to  pass  can  be 
easily  realised  from  the  later  history  of  English 
gilds  iu  general.  For  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries  ...  a  simple  social-religious 
gild  at  times  attained  such  power  iu  a  commun- 
ity that  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  important 
constituent  element  of  the  civic  administration. 
Quite  similar  must  have  been  the  growth  of  the 
Gild  ^Merchant,  which  from  the  outset  was  doubt- 
less composed  of  tlie  mo.st  iufiueutial  burgesses, 
and  which,  as  the  exponent  of  the  mercantile  in- 
terests, mustahva\'s  ha\'e  l.ieeu  greatly  concerned 
in  the  increase  of  tlie  privileges  and  prosperity  of 
the  borough  in  general.  It  was  very  natural 
tliat  the  town  authorities  should  use  such  a  so- 
cietj-  for  jiublic  purposes,  entrusting  to  it  the 
surveillance  of  the  trade  monopoly,  in  which  its 
members  were  particularly  interested, —  allowing 
it  to  gradually  become  an  important  part  of  the 
civic  adniiuistrative  machinery.  .  .  .  The  begin- 
ning of  this  third  and  final  stage  of  development 
cannot  be  definitely  fixed :  for  in  some  places  it 
was  of  an  earlier  date  than  in  others.  The  four- 
teenth century  may  in  general  be  called  the 
period  of  gradual  transition.  In  the  fifteenth 
century  the  transformation  was  comideted.  In 
this  and  the  following  centuries  the  term  '  Gilda 
^Mercatoria' became  less  and  less  frequent.  In 
many  ]ilaces  it  soon  wholly  disapiieared.  Where 
it  continued  to  subsist,  tlie  Gild  no  longer  had 
an  individuality  of  its  own.  Its  alderman  and 
other  peculiar  ollicers,  its  whole  organization 
as  a  distinctive  entity,  had  vanished.  It  had 
merged  its  identity  in  that  of  the  general  muni- 
cipal organism.  The  head  of  the  fraleruity  was 
now  the  head  of  the  town;  borough  and  Gild, 
burgesses  and  gildsmcu  were  now  identical. 
What  hail  once  beiii  a  distinct  integral  jiart  of 
the  civic  body  politic  liecame  vaguely  blended 
with  the  whiile  of  it.  The  old  Gild  "Merchant 
was  now  rarely  mentioned  iu  conneclioii  with  the 
municipal  trade  restrictions  and  regulations,  the 
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latter  being  commonlj'  applied  to  hiirgesscs, 
craftsmen,  freemen,  or  'foreigners.'  The  e.\ege- 
sis  of  tliis  tninsfornuitiou  .  .  .  wa.s  duo  mainly 
to  three  canses:  (1)  the  expansion  of  trade  and 
the  mulliplieation  of  the  eraft  and  rnereantile 
fraternities,  wliieh  absorbed  the  aneient  functions 
of  the  (iild  Merchant  and  rendered  it  sn  peril  nous; 
(2)  the  growth  of  the  select  governing  body, 
■whieli  usurped  most  of  the  privileges  of  tlie  old 
burghers  at  larg<'.  and  hence  tended  to  olilitcrate 
the  distinction  between  Ihcm,  or  their  less  jiriv- 
ileged  successors,  and  the  ancient  gildsmen,  leav- 
ing both  only  certain  trade  inuu\iiuties;  {:!)  the 
decay  of  the  lect  —  the  rallying  point  of  the  old 
burghers  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  .gilds- 
men —  the  functions  of  which  ])assed,  in  part,  to 
the  crafts,  but  mainly  to  the  select  body  and  to 
the  justices  of  the  peace.  But  even  after  the 
(tild  .Merchant  and  tlie  linrougli  had  tints  become 
identical,  the  olil  dual  idea  did  not  completely 
disappear,  the  (Jild  tieing  often  regarded  as  a 
particular  jihase  or  function  of  the  town,  namely, 
the  municipality  in  its  character  of  a  trade  mo- 
nopoly. Hence  the  modern  survivals  of  the  Gild 
Merchant  help  to  elucidate  its  actual  functions 
in  ancient  times.  In  a  few  boroughs  the  select 
governing  body  of  the  town  —  the  narrow  civic 
corporation,  in  di.stiuction  from  the  burges.ses  or 
freemen  at  large  —  succeeded  to  the  name  and 
traditions  of  the  Gild  Jlerchant.  In  some  of 
these  cases  the  signification  of  the  latter  gradu- 
ally dwindled  down  to  a  periodical  civic  feast  of 
the  privileged  few.  ...  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury we  meet  the  word  much  less  frecpicntly  than 
In  the  seventeenth  ;  and  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  it  became  very  rare.  The 
Municipal  C'nrporations  Commission,  in  183.i, 
found  it  still  used  in  only  a  few  boroughs.  The 
remnants  of  the  Gild  Merchant  and  of  the  craft 
fraternities  were  rapidly  vanishing  before  the 
new  ideas  of  a  more  liberal  age,  —  the  age  of 
laissez  faire.  The  onerous,  self-destructive  re- 
strictions of  gilds  were  now  being  superseded  by 
the  stimulating  measures  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. More  than  si-\  centuries  elapsed  before 
the  enactment  of  Magna  Carta  that  all  mercliants 
'  may  go  through  England,  by  land  and  water,  to 
buy  and  sell,  free  from  all  unjust  imposts,'  be- 
came a  realised  fact  throughout  the  realm.  The 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1885  provided 
that  '  every  person  in  any  borough  may  keep  any 
shop  for  tiie  sale  of  all  law  fid  wares  and  mer- 
chandizes by  wholesale  or  retail,  and  use  every 
lawfid  trade,  occupation,  mystery,  and  handi- 
craft, for  hire,  gain,  sale,  or  otherwise,  within 
any  borough.'  In  a  single  town  of  England  the 
Gild  ^Merchant  still  subsists,  but  only  as  the 
shadow  of  its  former  self  —  a  spectre  from  the 
distant  past.  At  Preston  the  Gild  Jlerchant  has 
been  'celebrated'  regularly  once  every  twenty 
years  for  more  than  three  centuries,  on  which 
occasions  the  burgesses  renew  their  freedom  and 
indulge  in  all  the  festivities  of  a  civic  carnival. 
The  last  Gild  Merchant  was  held  in  1882,  There 
was  then  much  feasting  and  dancing,  there  were 
gay  processions  of  townsmen,  and  nuich  talk,  of 
the  glories  of  the  past.  And  yet  how  few  even 
of  the  scholars  and  noblemen  there  assembled 
from  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  knew  what 
an  important  role  the  Gild  Jlerchant  had  played 
in  the  annals  of  English  municipal  history,  w  hat 
strange  vicissitudes  it  had  undergone,  what  a 
remarkable    transformation    the    centuries    had 


wrought  in  it."— C.  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant, 
rh.  1  and  9  (»',  1). — "  The  rise  of  tiu'  craft  gilds 
is,  roughly  speaking,  a  ccntiu-y  later  jtlian  the 
rise  of  the  merchant  .gilds] :  Isolated  examples 
occur  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  become 
more  numerous  as  the  century  advances,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  century  they  appear  in  all  nches 
of  manufacture  and  in  every  industrial  centre. 
Craft  .Liilds  were  associations  of  all  the  artisans 
eii.iiaged  in  a  particul.-ir  industry  in  a  particular 
town,  for  certain  conunon  jiurposcs.  .  .  .  Their 
appearance  marks  the  second  stage  in  the  history 
of  industry,  the  transition  from  the  family  sys- 
tem to  the  artisan  (or  gild)  system.  In  the 
former  there  was  no  class  of  artisans  jiroperly  so 
called ;  no  class,  that  is  to  say,  of  men  whose 
time  was  entirelj'  or  chiclly  devoted  to  a  particu- 
lar manufacture;  and  this  because  all  the  needs 
of  a  family  or  other  domestic  group,  whctlicr  of 
monastery  or  manor-house,  were  satistied  by  the 
labours  of  the  members  of  the  group  itself.  The 
latter,  on  the  c<mtrary,  is  marked  by  the  iircsence 
of  a  body  of  men  each  of  w  hom  was  occupied 
more  or  less  completely  in  one  particular  manu- 
facture. The  very  growth  from  the  one  to  the 
other  system,  therefore,  is  an  example  of  'divis- 
ion of  labour,' or,  to  use  a  better  phrase,  of  'divis- 
ion of  employments. '  .  .  .  When  the  place  of  the 
yotmg  manufactures  of  the  twelfth  century  in 
the  development  of  medieval  society  is  thus  con- 
ceived, the  discussion  as  to  a  po.ssible  Uoman 
'origin'  of  the  gilds  loses  much  of  its  interest. 
No  doubt  modern  historians  have  exag.gerated 
the  breach  in  continuity  between  tlic  Koman  and 
the  barbarian  world:  no  d()id)t  the  artisans  in 
the  later  Roman  Empire  had  an  organi/.atii>n  sonie- 
wliat  like  that  of  the  later  gilds.  '  Jlorcover,  it  is 
possible  that  in  one  or  two  jdaces  in  Gaid  certain 
artisan  corporations  may  have  had  a  continuous 
existence  from  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century. 
It  is  even  possible  that  Roman  regulations  may 
have  served  as  models  for  the  organization  of 
servile  artisans  on  the  lands  of  monasteries  and 
great  nobles, —  from  wliich,  on  the  continent, 
some  of  the  later  craft  gilds  doubtless  sprang. 
But  when  we  see  that  the  growth  of  an  artisan 
class,  as  distinguislied  from  isolated  artisans  liere 
and  there,  was  impos.silde  till  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, because  society  had  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  in  wliich  it  was  profitable  or  safe  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  to  confine  themselves 
to  any  occupation  except  agriculture;  and  that 
the  ideas  which  governed  the  craft  gilds  were 
not  peculiar  to  themselves  but  common  to  the 
wdiole  society  of  the  time;  then  the  elements  of 
organization  which  may  conceivably  have  been 
derived  from  or  suggested  by  the  Roman  artisan 
corporations  become  of  quite  secoudarv  impor- 
tance. There  is,  as  we  have  said,  little  doulit 
that  some  of  the  craft  gilds  of  France  and  Ger- 
many were  originally  organizations  of  artisan 
serfs  on  the  manors  of  great  lay  or  ecclesiastical 
lords.  Tills  ma}'  also  have  been  the  case  in  some 
jilaces  in  England,  but  no  evidence  has  yet  been 
adduced  to  show  that  it  was  so.  .  .  .  'The  rela- 
tion of  the  craft  gilds  to  the  merchant  gild  is  a 
still  more  difficult  question.  In  man}-  of  the 
towns  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlands  a  despe- 
rate struggle  took  place  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenUi  centuries  between  a  burgher  oli- 
garchy, who  monopolized  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  were  still  further  strengthened  in 
many  cases  by  union  in  a  merchant  gild,  and  the 
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artisans  organized  in  tlicir  craft  gilds ;  tlie  crafts- 
men tigliting  lirst  fdrtlic  right  of  liaving  gilds  of 
their  own,  and  then  for  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town.  These  facts  have  been  easily 
fitted  into  a  symmetrical  theory  of  industrial  de- 
velopment; the  merchant  gilds,  it  i.s  said,  were 
first  formed  for  protection  against  feudal  lords, 
but  became  exclusive,  and  so  rendered  necessary 
the  formation  of  craft  gilds:  and  in  the  .same 
way  the  craft  gilds  became  e.vclusive  afterwards, 
and  the  journeymen  were  compelled  to  form  so- 
cieties of  their  own  for  protection  against  the 
masters.  .  .  .  The  very  neatness  of  sucli  a  theory, 
the  readiness  with  which  it  lias  been  accepted  by 
popular  writers  in  spite  of  the  paucity  of  Eng- 
lish evidence,  have  perhaps  led  some  historians 
to  treat  it  wilh  scant  consideration.  .  .  .  At  the 
end  of  tlie  reign  of  Edward  III.  there  were  in 
London  forty-eight  companies  or  crafts,  each 
with  a  separate  organization  and  officers  of  its 
own,  a  niunber  which  had  increased  to  at  least 
sixty  before  the  close  of  the  ecntur}-. " — W.  J. 
Asliley,  An  Introduction  to  Em/lish  Economic 
IKston/  and  Theory,  hk.  1,  ch.  2  (».  1).— "The 
unions  known  liy  the  names  of  mystery,  faculty, 
trade,  fellowship,  or  (from  the  fact  of  possessing 
particular  costumes)  livery  company,  e.xisted  in 
large  numbers  throughout  the  realm,  and  were 
frequently  divided  into  two  or  three  categories. 
Thus  in  Londim  the  principal  crafts  were  the 
twelve  '  substantial  companies  '  or  '  livery  com- 
panies '  [Jlercers,  Grocers,  Drapers,  Fishmongers, 
Goldsmiths,  Skinners,  Merchant  Tailors,  Haber- 
dashers, Salters,  Ironmongers,  Vintners,  Cloth- 
workers].  ...  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
details  of  the  trade  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the 
ability  to  produce  good  work  were  in  all  cases 
preliminary  requisites  [of  membership].  In  fact 
the  main  provisions  of  the  craft,  the  very  soul  of 
its  constitution,  were  the  regulations  intended  to 
ensure  the  excellence  of  the  products  and  the 
capacity  of  the  workniiin.  .  .  .  The  whole  char- 
acter of  the  craft  guild  is  explained  by  these 
regulations,  designed  to  prevent  fraud  and  de- 
ception of  the  public." — E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Medueml  Oirilds  of  Enr/land  (Am.  Econ.  Assn. 
V.  3,  no.  5),  pt.  3,  sect.  3. 

Also  iu:  W.  Stulibs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
11. — W.  Herbert,  Hist,  of  Ticelce  Great  Livery 
Companies. — See,  also,  Commune. 

GUILDS  OF  FLANDERS.— "In  the  course 
of  tlie  tenth  century  Bruges  had  wa.xed  great 
and  wealthy  through  its  trade  with  England, 
while  the  Ghent  people  constructed  a  port  at  the 
junction  of  their  two  rivers.  The  Flemings, 
nevertheless,  were  still  noted  for  the  boorishness 
of  their  demeanour,  their  addiction  to  intemper- 
ance, and  their  excessive  turbulence.  Their 
pagan  ancestors  had  been  accustmned  to  form 
associations  for  their  mutual  ]u-i>tection  against 
accidents  by  tire  or  water,  and  similar  misadven- 
tures. These  unions  were  called  'Jlinne,'  or 
Friendships  —  an  idea  reproduced  in  the  '  Amici- 
tia:,' to  which  allusion  is  so  fre(|uently  made  in 
the  deeds  of  ancient  corporations.  .  .  .  After  a 
time  the  name  of  '  .Miniie'came  to  be  supi>lanted 
Ijy  that  of  'Ghilde,'  meaning  a  feast  at  the  com- 
mon exijcnse.  Each  gliilde  was  placed  under  the 
tutelage  of  a  (h'parted  hero,  or  demigod,  and  was 
managed  by  ollicers  elected  by  the  mcmliers  — 
social  equality  being  the  foundation  of  each  fra- 
ternity. Subse(|uent  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  the  demigod  was  replaced  by  a  saint , 


while  the  members  were  enjoined  to  practise 
works  of  piety.  .  .  .  The  Ghildes  were  the  base 
of  the  municipal  administration,  and  gradually 
assumed  the  government  of  the  town,  Init  took 
another  form  and  appellation.  The  word  was 
thenceforward  applied,  in  its  restricted  .sense  of 
Guild,  as  referring  to  trade  corjiorations,  while 
the  previous  organisation  caine  to  be  described 
in  French  and  Latin  documents  as  Commune  or 
Communia,  and  embraced  all  who  were  entitled 
to  gather  together  in  the  cauter,  or  ]5ublic  place, 
when  the  bell  rang  out  the  summons  from  the 
town  Ijelfry.  In  Flanders  the  Communes  grew 
out  of  po|)u!ar  institutions  of  ancient  date,  and, 
though,  no  doubt,  their  intiuence  was  sensibly 
increased  by  their  conlirmation  at  the  hands  of 
King  or  Count,  they  did  not  owe  their  origin  to 
royal  or  seigniorial  charters." — J.  Hutton,  James 
and  rhilip'Van  ArtinJd,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. 

GUILDS  OF  FLORENCE.  SeeFLORENCE: 
A.  1).  l-2."iit-l-.3',l3. 

GUILFORD  COURT  HOUSE,   Battle   of 

(1781).  See  U.MTIOD  ST.vriis  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1780- 
1781. 

GUILLOTINE,  The  origin  of  the.— "It 
was  duiing  these  winter  months  [of  the  session 
of  the  Frencli  National  Assembly,  1790]  that 
Dr.  Guillotin  read  his  long  discourse  upon  the 
reformation  of  the  penal  code;  of  which  the 
'Moniteur'  has  not  preserved  a  single  word. 
This  discourse  attracts  our  attention  on  two 
accounts: — First,  it  jiroposed  a  decree  that  there 
should  be  but  one  kiml  of  punishment  for  capi- 
tal crimes;  secondly,  that  the  arm  of  the  execu- 
tioner slumld  be  reidaced  liy  the  action  of  a 
machine,  which  Dr.  Gudlotin  had  invented. 
'With  the  aid  of  my  machine,"  said  the  glib 
doctor,  '  I  will  make  your  head  spring  off  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  you  will  suffer  nothing.' 
Bursts  of  laughter  met  ibis  declaration:  never- 
theless, the  Assembly  listened  with  attention, 
and  adopted  the  proposal." — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life 
of  liohespierre,  ch.  10. 

Also  in;  G.  Everitt,  Guillotine  the  Great  and 
her  Successors. — .1.  W.  Croker,  Hist,  of  the  Guillo- 
tine. 


GUINEGATE,  Battle  of  (1478).— A  bloody 
but  indecisive  battle,  fought  between  the  French, 
on  one  .side,  and  Flemish  and  Burgunilian  troops 
on  the  other,  in  the  war  produced  by  theatteniiit 
of  Louis  XI.  to  rob  Mary  of  Burgundy  of  her 
heritage.  It  was  followed  by  a  long  truce,  and 
a  linal  treaty. —  E.  Smedlej",  Hist,  of  France,  pt. 
1,  ch.  17. 

Battle  of  (1513).  See  Fu.vnce;  A.  D.  1513- 
l.jM. 

GUINES,  Treaty  of  (1547).  See  Fhance: 
A.  1).  l."i:'.-'-b"i47. 

GUISCARD,  Robert,  and  Roger  and  the 
Norman  conquest  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
See  It.vlv:  A.  1).  HKIO-lllilO;  and  1081-11114. 

GUISE,  Duke  of.  Assassination.  See 
Fu.vnce:  a.  I).  1.584-1.589. 

GUISES,  The.  See  Fu.vnce:  A.  D.  1547- 
l.joO. 

GUIZOT'S  MINISTRY.  Sec  Fk.\nck: 
A.  1).  ISII-ISI8. 

GUJERAT,  Battle  of  (1849).  Sec  Indi.v: 
A.  1).   |N4."i-lSl!». 

GUNDEBERTUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
.V.  1).  (;i)2-()73. 
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GUNPOWDER    PLOT,   The.      See  Exfi- 
l.AMi:   A.  I),   nil).-). 
GURKHAS,    OR   GOORKAS,   The.      See 

India;  'Pm;  Ar.nunuNAi.  lmiahiiants. 

GURU,  OR  GOOROO.     Sec  Sikhs. 

GUSTAVUS  (L)  Vasa,  King  of  Sweden, 
A.  D.    !.■) "33- 1. ")()().     Set'  Scandinavian   States: 

A.  D.   139T-1.V2T.   iiiid    l.')23-1604 Gustavus 

(H.)  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  1011-1033.— 
Campaigns  and  death  in  Germany.  See  Gi:ii- 
MANv:  .V.  D.  103(i-lli:il,  to  1031-1(;:W Gus- 
tavus   III.,    King   of  Sweden,    1771-1793 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  IT'J'J- 
18U9. 

GUTBORM,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1204- 
120.5. 

GUTENBERG,  and  the  invention  of  Print- 
ing.    See  Phintinc:  A.  D.  U30-Uo6. 

GUTSTADT,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1W07  (Febiuauv — TfNE). 

GUTHRIE,  The  founding  of  the  city  of. 
See  Tnited  States  dv  Am.  :  A.  D.  lss9-l.syo. 

GUTTONES,  The.  See  Pkussi.a.n  Lan- 
gi:a(ie,  The  <.>i.d. 

GUUCHIES,  The.  See  Ameuicau  Aborigi- 
nes:  Pami'as  Tribes. 

GUY  FAWKES'  DAY.— November  .5,  the 
anniversary  of  the  ilay  on  which  the  conspirators 
of  the  "Gunpowder  Plot"  intended  to  blow  up 
Kinst  and  Parliament,  in  England.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  100.-). 

GWENT.     See  Britain:  Oth  Century. 

GWLEDIG.— A  Welsh  title,  signifying  ruler, 
or  prince,  which  was  taken  by  the  native  leader 
in  Britain  after  tlie  Romans  left.  He  was  the 
successor  of  the  Roman  Duke  of  Britain. — I. 
Rhys,  Celtic  Britain,  ch.  B. — See,  also,  Arthth, 
King. 

GWYNEDD.     See  Britain:  Otii  Century. 

GYLIPPUS,  and  the  defense  of  Syracuse. 
See  Syracuse:  B.  C.  41.5-413. 

GYMNASIA,  German.  See  Education, 
Modern:  European  Countries. — Prussia: 
A.  I).  1S74. 

GYMNASIA,  Greek.  — "Amongst  public 
buildings  [of  the  ancient  Greeks]  we  mentioned 
first  the  gj-mnasia.  whieli,  originating  in  the  re- 
ciuirements  of  single  persons,  soon  became  centre- 
points  of  Greek  life.  Corporeal  exercise  was  of 
great  importance  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  the 
games  and  competitions  in  the  various  kinds  of 
bodily  skill  .  .  .  formed  a  chief  feature  of  their 
religious  feasts.  This  circumstance  reacted  on 
both  sculpture  and  architecture,  in  supplying  the 
former  with  models  of  ideal  beauty,  and  in  .set- 
ting the  task  to  the  latter  of  prijviding  suitable 
places  for  these  games  to  be  celebrated.  For 
purposes  of  this  kind  (as  far  as  public  exhibi- 
tion was  not  concerned)  the  palasstrai  and  gym- 
nasia served.  In  earlier  times  these  two  must  be 
distinguished.  In  the  ]ial*stra  .  .  .  young  men 
practised  wrestling  and  bo.xiug.  As  these  arts 
were  gradually  developed,  larger  establishments 
with  separate  compartments  became  necessary. 
Originally  sucli  places  were,  like  the  schools  of 
the  grammarians,  kept  by  jirivate  persons;  some- 
times they  consisted  only  of  open  spaces,  if  pos- 
sible near  a  brook  and  surrounded  by  trees. 
Soon,  however,  regular  buildings  —  gymnasia  — 
became  necessary.  At  first  they  consisted  of  an 
uncovered  court  surrounded  by  colonnades,  ad- 
joining which  lay  covered  spaces,  the  former 
being  used  for  running  and  jumping,  the  latter 


for  wrestling.  In  the  same  degree  as  these  exer- 
cises became  more  developed,  and  as  grown-up 
men  began  to  take  an  interest  in  these  youthful 
sports,  and  spent  a  great  part  of  their  day  at  the 
gymnasia,  these  grew  in  size  and  splendour. 
They  soon  Iiecame  a  necessary  of  life,  and  no 
town  could  be  without  them,  larger  cities  often 
containing  several. "^E.  Gnhl  and  "W.  Koncr, 
/'(/''  "f  t/"'-  flfcc.kn  aiiil  liiiiiians,  serf.  2~). — Of 
gymnasia  "there  were  many  at  Athens;  though 
three  only,  those  of  the  Academy,  Lyceum,  and 
Cyuosarges,  have  acquired  celebrity.  The  site 
of  the  first  of  these  gymnasia  being  low  and 
marshy  was  in  ancient  times  infested  with  ma- 
laria, but  having  been  drained  by  Cimon  and 
planted  with  trees  it  became  a  favourite  prome- 
nade and  phice  of  exercise.  Here,  in  walks 
shaded  by  the  sacred  olive,  might  be  seen  young 
men  with  crowns  of  ruslies  in  fiower  upon  their 
heads,  enjoying  the  sweet  odour  of  the  siuilax 
and  the  white  poplar,  while  the  platanos  and  the 
elm  mingled  their  murmurs  in  the  breeze  of 
spring.  The  meadows  of  the  Academy,  accord- 
ing to  Aristophanes  the  grammarian,  were  planted 
with  the  xVpragmosune,  a  sort  of  flower  so  called 
as  though  it  smelt  of  all  kind  of  fragrance  and 
safety,  like  our  heart's-ease  or  flower  of  the 
Trinity.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Ecadamos,  a  public-spirited  man 
wlio.bequeathcd  his  property  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  it  in  order.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  Ly- 
ceum, sometimes  derived  from  Lycus,  son  of 
Pandion,  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  temenos 
of  Lycian  Apollo  there  situated.  It  lay  near  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissos,  and  was  adorned  with  stately 
edifices,  fountains  and  groves.  ...  In  this  jilace 
anciently  the  Polemarch  held  his  court  and  the 
forces  of  the  republic  were  exercised  before  they 
went  forth. to  war.  Appended  to  the  name  of 
the  Cynosarges,  or  third  gymnasium  surrounded 
with  groves,  was  a  legend  which  related  that 
when  Diomos  was  sacrificing  to  Ilestia,  a  white 
dog  snatched  away  a  part  of  the  victim  from  the 
altar,  and  running  straightway  out  of  the  city 
dc|iosited  it  on  the  spot  where  this  gymnasium 
was  afterwards  erected." — J.  A.  St.  .Inlui,  The 
lldlenes.bk.  2,  ch.  .5. — "The  name  of  that  most 
illustrious  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  the  Acad- 
emy, has  been  preserved  through  the  dark  ages, 
and  exactly  in  the  situation  indicated  by  ancient 
testimony.  We  are  informed  that  the  Academy 
was  six  or  eight  stades  distant  from  a  gate  in  the 
wall  nf  the  asty  named  Dipyhnn,  and  that  the 
road  from  thence  to  the  Academy  led  through 
that  part  of  the  outer  Cerameicus,  in  which  it 
was  a  custom  to  bury  the  Athenian  citizens  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  on  important  occasions. 
Dipylum  was  the  gate  from  whence  began  the 
Sacred  Waj^  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  ...  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  Academy  lay  between  the 
Sacred  Way  and  the  C'olonus  llippius,  a  height 
near  the  Cephissus,  sacred  to  Xp])tune,  and  the 
scene  of  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles:  for 
the  Academy  was  not  far  from  C'olonus,  and  the 
latter  was  ten  stades  distant  from  the  city.  That 
part  of  the  plain  which  is  near  the  olive-groves, 
on  the  northeastern  side  of  Athens,  and  is  now 
called  Akadhimia,  is  entirely  in  conformity  with 
these  d:ita.  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some 
water-courses  from  the  ridges  of  Lj'cabettns  are 
consumed  in  gardens  and  olive  plantations." — 
W.  M.  Leake,  Tdpnurnfihn  nf  Athens,  sect.  2. — 
See,  also,  Education,  Ancient:  Greece. 
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GYMNASIARCH.     See  Liturgies. 

GYPSIES,  The. — "Having  iu  various  aud 
distant  countries  lived  in  liabits  of  intimacj'  witli 
tliese  people,  I  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions respecting  them;  that  wherever  they 
are  found,  their  manners  and  customs  are  virtu- 
ally the  same,  though  somewhat  modified  by 
circumstances,  and  that  the  language  they  speak 
amcmgst  themselves,  and  of  which  they  are  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  keep  others  iu  ignorance,  is 
iu  all  countries  oue  and  the  same,  but  has  been 
subjected  more  or  less  to  modification ;  and  lastly, 
that  their  countenances  exhibit  a  decided  family 
resemblance,  but  are  darker  or  fairer  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  but  invariably 
darker,  at  least  iu  Europe,  than  the  natives  of 
the  countries  in  which  they  dwell,  for  example, 
England  and  Russia,  Germany  aud  Spain.  The 
names  by  which  they  are  known  differ  with  the 
country,  though,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
not  materially;  for  example,  they  are  styled  in 
Russia,  Zigani ;  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  Zingarri ; 
and  in  Germany,  Zigeuuer;  all  wdiich  words  ap- 
jiarently  spring  from  the  same  etymon,  which 
there  is  no  improbability  iu  supjiosing  to  be 
•  Zincali,' a  term  by  which  these  people,  especi- 
ally those  of  Spain,  sometimes  designate  them- 
selves, and  the  meaning  of  which  is  believed 
to  be,  'The  black  men  of  Zend  or  lud.'  In 
England  and  Spain  they  are  commonly  known 
as  Gypsies  and  Gitanos,  from  a  genei'al  belief 
that  they  were  originallj'  Egyptians,  to  which  the 
two  words  are  tantamount ;  and  in  France  as 
Bohemians,  from  the  circumstance  that  Bohe- 
mia was  the  first  country  in  civilized  Europe 
where  they  made  their  appearance;  though 
there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  they  had  been 
wandering  in  the  remote  regions  of  Sclavonia  for 
a  considerable  time  previous,  as  their  language 
abounds  with  words  of  Sclavonic  origin,  which 
could  not  have  been  adopted  in  a  hasty  passage 
through  a  wild  and  half  populated  country. 
But  they  generall}-  style  themselves  and  the 
language  which  they  speak.  R(miniany.  This 
word  ...  is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  signifies. 
'The  Husbands,'  or  that  which  pertainetli  unto 
them.  From  whatever  motive  this  apjiellation 
may  have  originated,  it  is  perhaps  more  applica- 
ble than  any  other  to  a  sect  or  caste  like  them, 
who  have  no  love  and  no  affection  beyond  their 
own  race ;  wlio  are  capable  of  making  great  sac- 
rifices for  each  other,  and  who  gladly  prey  upon 
all  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  whom  tliev 
detest,  and  Ijy  whom  they  are  hated  and  despiseil. 
It  will  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe 
here,  tliat  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  word  Roma  or  Rommany  is  derived  from 
the  Arabic  word  wliich  signifies  Greece  or  Gre- 
cians, as  some  people  not  much  aciiuainted  with 
the  language  of  the  race  in  question  Iiave  imag- 
ined. .  .  .  Scholars  have  asserted  that  the  lan- 
guage wliic'h  they  sjjcak  jiroves  them  to  be  of 
Indian  stock,  and  uniloubtedly  a  great  number  of 
their  words  are  Sanscrit.  .  .  .  Tliere  is  scarcely 
a  part  of  the  habitable  world  where  t]u-y  are  not 
to  be  found;  their  tents  an-  alike  Jiitched  on  the 
heaths  of  I'ra/.il  and  the  ridges  of  the  Himalayan 
hills,  and  their  langnag<'  is  heard  at  Moscow  and 
^ladriil,  in  the  streets  of  London  and  Stamboul." 
— G.  IJorrow.  'I'lie  ZiiiciiU,  r.  I,  pp.  '2-'>.  —  "One 
day,  4.")0  years  ago,  or  thercNibouts,  there  knocked 
at  the  gates  of  the  city  of  LUiieI)urg,  on  the 
Elbe,  as  strange  a  rabble  rout  as  had  ever  been 


seen  by  German  burgher.  There  were  300  of 
them,  men  and  women,  accompanied  b}-  an  ex- 
traordinarj'  number  of  children.  They  were 
dusky  of  skin,  with  jet-black  hair  and  eyes; 
they  wore  strange  garments;  they  were  un- 
washed and  dirty  even  beyond  the  liberal  limits 
tolerated  by  the  cold-water-fearing  citizens  of 
Llineburg;  they  had  with  them  horses,  donkej'S, 
and  carts;  they  were  led  bj'  two  men  whom  tliey 
described  as  Duke  and  "Count.  .  .  .  All  the 
Liineburgers  turned  out  to  gaze  open-mouthed 
at  these  pilgrims,  while  the  Duke  and  the  Count 
told  the  authorities  their  tale,  which  was  wild 
and  romantic.  .  .  .  Many  years  before,  they 
explained,  while  the  tears  of  penitence  stood  in 
the  eyes  of  all  but  the  youngest  children,  they 
had  been  a  Christian  community,  living  in  ortho- 
doxy, and  therefore  happiness,  in  a  far-off'  coun- 
try known  as  Egypt.  .  .  .  They  were  then  a 
happy  Christian  flock.  To  their  valley  came 
the  Saracens,  an  execrable  race,  worshipping 
Mahound.  Yielding,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  the 
threats  and  persecutions  of  their  conquerors, 
they — here  they  turned  their  faces  and  wept 
aloud  —  they  abjured  Christ.  But  thereafter 
they  had  no  rest  or  peace,  and  a  remorse  so  deep 
fell  upon  their  souls  that  the_y  were  fain  to  arise, 
leave  their  homes,  and  journej-  to  Rome  in  hope 
of  getting  reconciliation  with  the  Church.  They 
were  graciously  received  l)y  the  Pope,  who 
promised  to  admit  them  back  into  the  fold  after 
seven  years  of  penitential  wandering.  They  had 
letters  of  credit  from  King  Sigismund  —  would 
the  Luneburgers  kindly  look  at  them'?  —  grant- 
ing safe  conduct  and  recommending  them  to 
the  protection  of  all  lionest  people.  The  Lline- 
burg folk  were  touched  at  the  recital  of  so 
much  suffering  in  a  cause  .so  good;  they  granted 
the  request  of  the  strangers.  They  allowed 
them  to  encamp.  .  .  .  The  next  day  the  stran- 
gers visited  the  town.  In  the  evening  a  good 
many  things  were  missed,  especially  those  un- 
considered trifles  which  a  housewife  may  leave 
about  her  doorway.  Poultry  became  suddenly 
scarce;  eggs  doubled  in  price;  it  was  rumoured 
that  purses  had  been  lost  while  their  owners 
gazed  at  the  strangers;  cherished  cups  of  silver 
were  not  to  be  found.  .  .  .  While  the  Lt'ine- 
burgers  took  counsel,  in  their  leisurely  way, 
how  to  meet  a  case  so  uncommon,  the  pilgrims 
suddenly  decamped,  leaving  nothing  behind 
them  but  the  ashes  of  their  fires  and  the  picked 
Ijones  of  the  purloined  poultry.  .  .  .  This  was 
the  first  historical  appearance  of  Gipsies.  It  was 
a  curious  place  to  appear  in.  The  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  is  a  long  way  from  Eg3-pt,  even  if  j-ou 
travel  by  sea,  which  does  not  appear  to  liave 
been  the  case ;  aud  a  journey  on  land  not  only 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  fatiguing,  but 
would,  one  woidd  think,  have  led  to  some  notice 
<m  the  road  before  reaching  Luneburg.  There, 
however,  the  Gipsies  certainly  are  first  heard  of, 
and  henceforth  history  has  i)lenty  to  say  about 
their  doiugs.  From  LVmeburg  they  went  to 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Rostock,  Griefswakl,  travel- 
ling in  an  easterly  direction.  They  are  men- 
tioned as  liaving  apjieared  in  Saxony,  where 
they  were  driven  away,  as  at  Luneburg.  for 
their  thievish  jiroitensities.  They  travelled 
through  Switzerland,  headed  by  their  great  Duke 
Michael,  and  pr<'tending  to  h;ive  been  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  tlie  Turks.  Their  stor^-  in  these 
early  years,   though   it  varied    iu  particulars, 
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I'ciiiiiinrd  the  same  in  essentials.  In  Provence 
tliey  ealled  themselves  Sunieens;  in  Swiibiii  tliey 
wei'e  Egyiitians  (Idomed  to  everlastini;  wander- 
ings for  havin.^■  refused  hosiiilality  to  tlie  Virgin 
and  Joseidi;  at  liale,  where  they  exhiliited  let- 
ters of  safe  conduct  from  the  I'ope,  they  were 
also  Egyptians.  Always  the  Land  of  the  Nile; 
always  the  same  iiretence,  or  it  may  be  remi- 
niscence, of  sojourn  in  Egypt;  always,  to  soothe 
the  suspicions  of  priests,  faithful  and  stibmi.ssive 
sons  of  the  Church.  From  the  very  first,  their 
real  character  was  apparent.  Thej'  lie,  cheat, 
anil  steal  at  Lunebnrg;  tliey  lie  and  steal  every- 
where; tliey  tell  fortunes  and  cut  purses,  they 
buy  and  sell  horses,  they  poison  pigs,  they  rob 
and  plunder,  they  w'ander  and  they  will  not 
work.  They  first  came  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1427,  when  more  people  went  to  see  them,  we 
are  told,  than  ever  crowded  to  the  Fair  of  Lau- 
det.  .  .  .  They  remained  at  St.  Denis  for  a 
month,  when  they  received  peremptory  orders  to 
quit  for  the  usual  reason.  ...  In  the  IGth  cen- 
tury troulile  began  for  the  Roman  folk.  By  this 
time  their  character  was  perfectly  well  known. 
Tiiey  were  called  Bohemians,  Heathen,  Gitanos, 
Pharaoliites,  Robbers,  Tartars,  and  Zigeuner. 
They  had  abandoned  the  old  lying  story  of  the 
penitential  wanderings;  they  were  outcasts; 
tiieir  hand  was  against  every  man's  hand ;  their 
customs  were  the  same  then  as  tliey  are  described 
now  by  Leland  or  Borrow." — (lijisim  iind  llieir 
Friends  (Teiii/ile  Bur.  r.  47),  ;/;).  65-67.  —  "Since 
the  publication  of  Pott's  book  upon  the  gypsies 
[Die  Zif/t'iuier  in  Enropa  tind  Asie/i] — about  30 
years  ago  —  we  have  come  to  regard  the  origin 
of  this  singular  people  with  considerable  una- 
nimity of  opinion.  Almost  nobody  doubts  now 
that  they  are  Indians;  and  the  assumption  that 
all  the  gj'psies  scattered  throughout  Europe  are 
descended  from  one  parent  stock  meets  with 
little  contradiction.  Both  of  these  beliefs  are 
the  outcome  of  the  investigation  of  their  lan- 
guage. .  .  .  Pott,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
book,  and  quoting  from  the  '  Shah-Name '  of  Fir- 
dousi,  informs  us  that,  during  the  5th  century  of 
our  era,  the  Persian  monarch,  Behram  Gour,  re- 
ceived from  an  Indian  king  13,000  musicians  of 
both  se.xes,  who  were  known  as  Luris.  Now,  as 
this  is  the  name  by  which  the  gypsies  of  Persia 
are  known  even  at  the  present  day,  anil  as,  more- 
over, the  author  of  the  Persian  work  'ilodjmal 
at-tawarikh'  emphatically  says  that  the  Luris  or 
Lulls  of  modern  Persia  are  the  descendants  of 
these  same  1'3,000  musicians,  there  is  no  hazard 
in  the  assum]3tion  that  we  have  here  the  first  re- 
corded gypsy  migration.  Confirmation  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  Araliian  historian.  Ilamz.i  of 
Ispahan,  who  wrote  half  a  century  before  Fir- 
dousi,  and  who  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  Sassasinides.  It  is  related  by  tliis  author 
that  Behram  Gour  caused  13,000  musicians,  called 
Zott,  to  be  sent  from  India  for  the  benefit  of  his 
subjects.  And  '  Zott '  is  the  name  by  wdiich  the 
gypsies  were  known  to  the  Arabs,  and  which 
they  even  bear  in  Damascus  at  the  present  day. 
In  the  Arabic  dictionary  'al-Kamus'  this  entry 
occurs:  'Zott,  araliicized  from  Jatt,  a  peo])le  of 
Indian  origin.  The  word  might  be  pronounced 
Zatt  with  equal  correctness. ' .  .  .  For  the  father- 
land of  these  Zott,  or  Jatt,  we  have  not  long  to 
seek.  Istakbri  and  Ibn-Haukal,  the  celebrated 
10th-century  geographers,  recount  as  follows:  — 
'Between  al-Mansura  and  Mokran  the  waters  of 


the  Indus  have  formed  marshes,  the  borders  of 
which  an;  iiihaliited  by  certain  Indian  tribes, 
callc<l  Zott;  those?  of  them  who  dwell  near  the 
river  live  in  huts,  lik('  the  huts  of  the  I'.erbers, 
and  subsist  chielly  on  (ish  and  waterfowl;  while 
those  occupying  the  level  country  further  inland 
live  like  the  Ktu'ds,  supporting  themselves  on 
milk,  cheese,  and  maize.'  In  these  same  re,gions 
there  are  yet  two  more  tribes  placed  by  tlie.se 
geograjihers,  namely,  the  Bodlia  and  the  .'\Ieid. 
The  former  are  pro|)crly,  according  to  Ibn-IIau- 
kal,  a  subdivision  of  the  Zott.  .  .  .  In  course  of 
time  the  .Meds  (to  adopt  the  spelling  favoured  by 
Sir  lleniy  Elliott)  overcame  the  Zolls,  wiiom  they 
treated  with  such  severity  that  they  had  to  leave 
the  country.  The  Zotls  tlien  established  them- 
selves on  the  river  Pehen,  wheri'  they  soon  be- 
came skilful  sailors";  while  those  living  farther 
to  the  nortii,  know^n  as  Kikan,  became  fanicil  as 
breeders  of  horses  and  herders  of  bulTalos. 
When  the  Arabs,  in  their  career  of  conquest, 
came  in  contact  with  the  Zotts,  the  latter  joined 
them,  and  large  colonies  of  them  were  removed, 
for  some  reason,  to  western  Asia,  and  settled  witli 
their  herds  on  the  lower  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  in  Syria.  The  Zotts  on  the  Tigris  became 
strong  and  troulih'some  in  time,  and  in  834  the 
klialif  Motaeem,  after  subjugating  them  by  force, 
removed  tliem  from  the  country,  to  the  number 
of  27,000,  sending  them  to  Ainzarba,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Syria.  In  855,  Ainzarba 
was  cajitured  bv  the  Byzantines,  who  carried  off 
the  Zotts,  with  all  tlieir  butlalo  herds.  "Here, 
then,  we  have  the  first  baud  of  gypsies  brought 
into  the  Greek  Empire.  ...  As  regards  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Zotts  after  they  had  been  brought 
to  Asia  j\[inor  from  Ainzarba,  in  the  year  855,  I 
have  been  unable  —  in  the  course  of  a  hurried 
search — to  discover  anything.  But.  now  that 
we  know  the  year  in  which  they  entered  Byzan- 
tine territory,  others  may  be  more  successful. 
^Vhether  the  name  Zott,  or  rather  its  Indian  form 
Jatt  (or  Jaut),  has  also  been  brought  with  them 
into  Europe,  I  am,  of  course,  as  little  able  to 
say." — ■  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  A  Contribntimi  to  the 
J  lid.  of  the  Crypms  (In.  "  Arc'ts  of  the  Gi/pxies  of 
Indiii,"  ed.  l/y  Z).  MacIUtchic). — "Students  of  the 
gipsies,  and  especially  those  who  have  interested 
themselves  in  the  history  of  the  race,  will  have 
read  with  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death, 
at  Pari.s,  on  JIarcli  1st,  of  the  veteran  'tsigan- 
ologue,'  31.  Paul  Bataillard.  For  the  last  half 
century  he  had  devoted  his  leisure  time  to  the 
study  of  the  early  notices  of  the  presence  of  gip- 
sies in  Europe.  .  .  .  It  was  his  opinion  that  there 
have  been  gipsies  in  Eastern  Europe  since  prehis- 
toric times,  and  that  it  is  to  them  Europe  owes  its 
knowledge  of  metallurgy.  Heterodox  although 
this  opinion  may  be,  it  has  recently  been  observed 
by  Jlr.  F.  H.  Groome  that  '  Bataillard's  theory  is 
gaining  favour  with  foreign  archiuologists, among 
whom  JDI.  Mortillet,  Chantre,  and  Burnouf 
had  arrived  independently  at  similar  conclu- 
sions.' " — The  Athenaum,  March  31,  1894. 

Ai.so  IN :  C.  G.  Leland,  English  Gipsies,  ch.  S- 
10. — AV.  Simsou,  Hist,  of  the  Gipsies. 

GYR'WAS.— "Fen-folk"  — the  name  taken 
by  a  body  of  Engle  freebooters  who  occuijied 
the  islands  in  the  Fen  district  of  England  for  a 
long  time  before  thej'  were  able  to  possess  the 
Roman-British  towns  and  country  on  its  border. 
— J.  R.  Green,  The  Makin;/  of  Emjlaiul,  ch.  2. — 
Sec  Engl^vnd  :  A.  D.  547-633. 
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HAARLEM:  A.  D.  1572-1573.— Siege  and 
capture  by  Alva's  Spaniards.  See  Nktiieu- 
LANiis:  A.  I).  I."i72-157:!. 

HABEAS  CORPUS,  Act  and  Writ  of.  See 
Enc-land:  A.  I).  HiT'J  (.May). 

HABSBURG,  or  HAPSBURG,  Origin  of 
the  House  of.     !See  Aistria:  A.  I).  124I)-12S3. 

HABSBURG-LORRAINE,  The  House  of. 
See  Austria:  A.  D.  174.J  (Septe.mber — Octo- 
ber). 

HACKINSACKS.The.  See  American  Abo- 
RiiiiNEs:   Ai.i:o.\i;riAX  Family. 

HADI,  Al,  Caliph,  A.  D.  786-809. 

HADRIAN,    Roman   Emperor,  A.   D.    117- 

138 Hadrian  I.,  Pope,  77-!-7',)r, Hadrian 

II.,  Pope,  867-873 Hadrian  III.,  Pope,  8S4- 

88.5 Hadrian  IV.,  Pope,  1154-11.j9 Ha- 
drian v.,  Pope,  r-370,  .July  to  August. 

HADRIANOPLE.     See  Adri.v.nople. 

HADRIAN'S  MAUSOLEUM.  See  Castle 
St.  .\n(;i;lo. 

HADRIAN'S  ■WALL.     See  Rom.\n  Walls 

IX  ISUITAIX. 

HADRUMETUM,  OR  ADRUMETUM. 

See  C'artiiace,  The  Dominion  of. 

H^DUI,  The.     See  .Edul 

HiEMUS,  Mount.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
Balk;iii  chiiin  of  mountains. 

H^RRED,  The.     See  Hi-ndred,  Tiie. 

HAGENAU,  Treaty  of  (1330).  See  Austria: 
A.  1).  l*;o-lSi>4. 

HAGUE,  The:  Origin  and  Name.— "Unlike 
other  Dutch  cities,  the  Hague  owed  its  impor- 
tance, not  to  commerce  or  manufactures,  Ijut  to 
liaviug  early  been  made  the  seat  of  government 
of  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  the  constant 
presence  of  the  officers  of  state  and  the  foreign 
ministers  accredited  to  the  republic.  For  four 
centuries  the  abode  of  the  counts  of  Holland,  it 
derives  its  name  from  the  '  Haeg  '  or  hedge  en- 
circling the  magnificent  park  which  formed  their 
ancient  hunting  ground,  and  the  majestic  trees 
in  which,  at  this  day,  attract  the  admiration  of 
Europe." — .J.  R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  l<tate  of 
X.  }'.,  >\  I,  /'.  CI. 

HAGUENAU  :  Cession  to  France.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 

HAIDAS,  The.  See  American  Ajborigixes: 
Si^iTTAoKTAN  Family. 

HAIDERABAD,  OR  HYDERABAD,  The 
Nizam  of.  See  India:  A.  D.  166--1748;  and 
1877. 

HAINAULT.  —  Hainatilt,  the  region  of  the 
Netherlands  occupied  anciently  by  the  Kervii, 
became  a  county  under  hereditary  lords  in  the 
9th  century.  In  tlie  11th  century  it  was  joined 
by  marriage  to  the  territories  of  the  counts  of 
Flanders,  and  so  remained,  until  the  l)eg'innin:;of 
the  Mill  century.  In  i:!(M)  Ilainaull  and  Holland 
became  joined  under  the  same  family  of  counts. 
Sec  Netherlands:  A.  D.  923-1345. 

HAITI.     See  IIaytl 

HAKO,  OR  HAKON    I.  (called  the  Good), 

King  of  Norway,  A.  1).  '.)4d-9(a Hako  II. 

ijarli.  King  of  Norway,  977-99.J Hako  III., 

King    of    Norway,     1202-1204 Hako    IV., 

King  of  Norway,  12il7-12G;J Hako  V.,  King 

of   Norway,  12'.l!)-i;»9 Hako  VI.,  King  of 

Norway,  i:M:!-i:iso. 

HALF-BREEDS.     See  Stalwarts. 


HALFWAY  COVENANT,  The.  See  Bos- 
ton: A.  D.  10.'57-lti69. 

HALIARTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  395).  See 
Greece:  B.  V.  3y9-B87. 

HALICARNASSUS.  See  C.uuans;  and 
Asia  .Minor:  The  Giseek  Colonies;  also, 
Macedonia:  B.  C.  334-:i'iO. 

HALIDON  HILL,  Battle  of  (13331.  See 
Berwick-upon-Tweed :  A.  \).  1293-133:!:  and 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1332-1333. 

HALIFAX  :  A.  D.  1749.— The  founding  of 
the  city. — 'Tn  the  year  [1749J  after  the  peace 
[of  Ai-\-la-Chapelle]  the  land  forces  in  Great 
]?ritain  were  reduced  to  little  more  than  18,000 
men ;  those  in  3Iinorca,  Gibraltar,  and  the  Ameri- 
can plantations,  to  10.000;  while  the  sailors  re- 
tained in  the  Royal  Navy  were  under  17,000. 
From  the  large  number  both  of  soldiers  and  sea- 
men suddenly  discharged,  it  was  feared  that  the}' 
might  be  either  driven  to  distress  or  tempted  to 
depredation.  Thus,  both  for  their  own  comfort 
and  for  the  quiet  of  the  remaining  community, 
emigration  seemed  to  aft'ord  a  safe  and  e.\eellent 
resource.  The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  was 
pitched  upon  for  this  experiment,  and  the  free- 
hold of  fifty  acres  was  offered  to  each  settler, 
with  ten  acres  more  for  every  child  brought  with 
him,  besides  a  free  passage,  and  an  exemption 
from  all  taxes  during  a  term  of  ten  years.  Al- 
lured Ijy  such  advantages,  above  4,000  persons, 
with  their  families,  embarked  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cornwallis,  and  landed  at  the  harbour 
of  Chebuctow.  The  new  town  which  soon  arose 
from  their  labours  received  its  name  from  the 
Eiirl  of  Halifax,  who  presided  at  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  who  had  the  principal  share  in  the 
foundation  of  this  colony.  In  the  first  winter 
there  were  but  300  huts  of  wood,  surrounded  b}' 
a  palisade." — Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  //('*(. 
o/' .£■//'/.,  171.3-1783,  di.  31  (r.  4).— See,  also.  Nova 
Scotia:  A.  I).  1749-17."w. 

HALIFAX  CURRENCY.— "For  many 
j'ears  Canada  used  what  was  called  'Halifax  cur- 
rency,' in  which  the  nomenclature  of  sterling 
money  was  that  employed,  but  having  a  pound 
of  this  currency  valued  at  four  dollars." — G. 
Bryce,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Conndian  People,  p.  433. 

HALIFAX  FISHERY  AWARD.  See 
FisiiKRiKS,  North  American:  A.  1).  1877-1888. 

HALLECK,  General  Henry  W.  Com- 
mand in  Missouri.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  A.  D.  1861  (.Iuly — November) Com- 
mand in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (February 
—  April:  Tennessee);  (April — ^Iay:  Ten- 
nessee—  Mlssissippi) ;  (.June  —  October:  Ten- 
nessee—  Kentucky) Command  of  all  the 

armies.  Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1862  (September  —  October:  JIississippi). 

HAMADAN.— The  capital  city  of  ancient 
Media. 

HAMATH,  Kingdom  of. — "It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  llamathites  are  identical  with 
the  Canaanitish  tribe  that  was  settled  in  the 
town  of  llamath,  afterwards  called  Epiphania, 
on  the  Orontes,  between  the  llittites  and  the 
.\morites  of  Ivadesh.  After  the  time  of  David 
they  were  succeeded  in  that  town  by  the  Ari- 
ma'ans." — F.  Lenormant,  .Vainieil  of  Ancient 
J  Hit.  vf  the  East,  bk.  0,  eh.  1  (».  2). 
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HAMBURG  :  The  origin  of  the  city,  its  free- 
dom and  commercial  rise.     See  1[\nsa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  Free  Cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  Sec 
Gekmany;   a.  1).  lS()l~lso:j. 

A.  D.  1806. — Occupied  and  oppressed  by  the 
French.     See  Gekmany;    A.  D.   1806  (Octouek 

—  l)EOi;.MIiEK). 

A.  D.   1810. — Annexation   to   France.     Sec 

FitANCE:     A.    1).    IHIO  (FKr.lUAUY— DEl'KMBEIi), 

A.  D.  1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of  the 
autonomy  of  a  Free  City.  See  Cities,  Im- 
I'EuiAi,  AM)  Free,  (if  Germany. 

A.  D.  1813. — Expulsion  of  the  French.  See 
Germany:    A.  D.  1812-1M1:J. 

A.  D.  1813. — Defense  by  Marshal  Davoust. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1813  (()(  tup.ek  — Dkce.m- 
uer). 

A.  D.  1815. — Once  more  a  Free  City  and 
a  member  of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
See  Vienna.  The  (.'ONiiitEss  of. 

A.  D.  1888. — Surrender  of  free  privileges. — 
Absorption  in  the  Zollverein  and  Empire. 
See  Germany:    A.  1).  ISSS. 


HAMILCAR  BARCA,  and  the  First  Punic 
War.     See  I'fnic  War.  The  First. 

HAMILTON,  Alexander,  and  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
See  United  States  op  Am.:   A.   1).   1787,  aiul 

1787-1789 Financial    organization   of   the 

United  States  Government.  See  United 
St-\tes  OF  Am.:  A.  D.  1789-1793;  also.  Tariff 
Legislation  (United  States):  A.  D.  1789-1791. 
....The  Federal  Party.     See  United  States 

ofAm.  :    A.    n.    1789-1793,   and   1797-1799 

Fatal  duel  with  Aaron  Burr.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(m-18()7. 

HAMITES.— HAMITIC  LANGUAGES. 
— -The  name  llamites,  us  now  ii.sed  anidiig  eth- 
nologists, is  restrieted  more  elosely  than  it  once 
was  to  certain  African  races,  whose  languages 
are  found  to  be  related.  The  languages  classed 
as  Hamitic  are  those  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  the  modern  Copts,  most  of  the  Abyssinian 
tribes,  the  Gallas  and  the  Berbers.  Some  of  the 
older  writers,  Lenormant,  for  example,  embraced 
the  Phtrnieians  and  all  their  Canaanite  neigh- 
bors among  the  Haniites ;  but  this  is  not  now  an 
accepted  view.  It  was  undoubtedly  formed  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  theory  from  which  tlie 
name  Hamites  came,  namely  that  the  people  so 
designated  were  descendants  of  Ham ;  and  it 
sought  to  adjust  a  division  of  the  Hamitic  family 
to  four  lines  of  descent,  indicated  by  the  Biblical 
account  of  the  four  sons  of  Ham, —  Cusli,  ^liz- 
raim,  Phut,  and  Canaan.  This  hypothesis  iden- 
tified the  Cushites  with  the  Ethiopians  (modern 
Abyssinians  and  Nubians),  the  descenilnnts  of 
Mizraim  with  the  Egyptians,  those  of  Phut  with 
the  Libyans,  and  those  of  Canaan  with  the 
Canaanites,  including  the  Phoenicians.  Some 
held  that  the  Haniites  occupied  originally  a  great 
part  of  western  and  southern  Asia;  that  they 
were  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  southern  Meso- 
potamia, or  Chaldea,  southern  Persia,  and  south- 
ern Arabia,  and  were  displaced  by  the  Semit(;s; 
also  that  they  once  inhabited  the  most  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  that  the  Cariaus  were  a  surviving 
remnant  of  them.  But  the  more  conservative 
sense  in  which  the  term  Hainite  is  now  used  re- 
stricts it,  as  stated  above,  to  certain  races  which 
are  grouped  together  by  a  relationship  in  their 


languages.  Whether  or  not  the  Hamitic  tongues 
have  an  aflinit)'  to  the  Semitic  seems  still  an 
open  question;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  subject  is 
in  an  undetermiueil  state,  as  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  e.vtract:  "The  so-called 
Hamitic  or  sub-Semitic  languages  of  Northern 
Africa  .  .  .  exhibit  resemblances  to  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Egypt  as  well  as  to  those  of 
tlie  Semitic  family.  In  the  Libyan  dialects  we 
lind  the  .s:ime  ilnuble  verbal  form  employed  with 
the  same  double  function  as  in  A.ssyrian,  and 
throughout  the  'ilamitie'  lan.gua.ges  the  causa- 
tive is  denoted  by  a  iirelixed  .sibilant  as  it  was  in 
the  parent  Semitic  speech.  We  cannot  argue, 
however,  from  language  to  race,  .  .  .  and  the 
Libyans  have  ethnologically  no  connection  with 
the  Semites  or  the  Egyptians.  Moreover,  in 
several  instances  the  'Hamitic'  dialects  are 
spoken  by  tribes  of  negro  or  Nubian  origin, 
while  the  physiological  characteristics  of  the 
Egj'ptians  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
Semite!." — A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Races  of  the  Old 
TiHtiinu'tit.  ch.  4. 

HAMPDEN,  John.  See  England;  A.  D. 
1(534-1037;  1040-1041;  1043  (Januaky),  (Octo- 
i!ER — Dece.mber)  ;  and  1643  (August — Septem- 
i;er). 

HAMPDEN  CLUBS.  See  England:  A.  D. 
181()-bS3(l. 

HAMPTON  COURT  CONFERENCE. 
See  1:.n-(;i.aM):  A.  1).  1004. 

HAMPTON  ROADS  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
180.")  (Febiuary). 

HANAU,  Battle  of.  Sec  Germ.any;  A.  D. 
1813  (( )(Toi!ER — December). 

HANCOCK,  John,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  St.ates  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  177.J 
(May — AuousT);  aud  1776  (.July). 

HANDVESTS.  See  Netiierlands;  A.  D. 
1.5.59-1563. 

HANES. —  An  ancient  Egyptian  city,  once 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  by  that  name  (Isaiah  xxx. 
4).  Its  ruins  have  been  identified,  about  70  miles 
above  Cairo,  on  the  western  liauk  of  the  Nile. 
The  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was  Chcnensu; 
the  Greek  uame  Hcracleopolis. — R,  S.  Poole, 
Citien  (if  Kritrpt,  ch.  3. 

HANNIBAL,  The  war  of,  with  Rome.  See 
PcNic  War,  The  Second. 


HANOVER,  OR  BRUNSWICK-LUNE- 
BURG:  Origin  of  the  Kingdom  and  House. 
See  Saxonv:  The  (_)U)  Drciiv.  ;ind  A.  I).  1178- 
1183. 

The  Guelf  connection.  See  Guelfs  and 
GniBELLiNES;  and  Este,  lIofsE  of. 

A.  D.  1529. — The  Duke  joins  in  the  Protest 
which  gave  origin  to  the  name  Protestants. 
SeePAP.vcY;  A.  J).  l.")3.")-l.y39. 

A.  D.  1546.  —  Final  separation  from  the 
Wolfenbiittel  branch  of  the  House. —  The  two 
]iriucipalilies  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg,  which 
had  been  divided,  were  reunited  liy  Ernest,  called 
the  Confessor.  On  his  death,  in  i.j46,  they  were 
again  divided,  the  heir  of  his  elder  sou  taking 
Brunswick-Wolfenbl'ittel,  or  Brunswick,  and  the 
younger  receiving  Brunswick-Lllneburg,  or  Han- 
over. From  the  latter  branch  sprang  the  Elec- 
toral House  of  Hanover,  and  the  present  royal 
family  of  England;  from  the  former  descended 
the  Ducal  Brunswick  famil)'. — Sir  A.  Halliday, 
Annals  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  hk.  9  (».  3). 
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HANOVER. 
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A.  D.  1648. — Losses  and  acquisitions  in  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia. — The  alternating  Bish- 
opric.     See  Germaxy;   A.  1).  1<)4K. 

A.  D.  1692. — Rise  to  Electoral  rank.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1048-170.);  and  112.Vll.-,'2. 

A.  D.  1694-1696. — The  war  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis XIV.  See  France:  A.D, 
l(i;»4;  and  Hi!l5-lC,<m. 

A.  D.  1701. — Settlement  of  the  Succession 
of  the  Brunswick-Liineberg  line  to  the  Eng- 
lish Crown.     See  Excu.ami:  A.  1).  1701. 

A.  D.  1714. — Succession  of  the  Elector  to 
the  British  Crown.     See  Exglaxd:  A.  D.  1714. 

A.  D.  1720. —  Acquisition  of  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden  by  the  Elector.  See 
Sr.\xDixAviAN  States  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1719- 
ITil. 

A.  D.  1741. — The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession: Neutrality  declared.  See  Austria: 
A.  i).  1741  (Ari-iUtsT — November). 

A.  D.  1745. — The  English-Hanoverian  de- 
feat at  Fontenoy.  See  Netiiei!lands  (The 
ArsTRiAX  Provixces):  A.  D.  I'i'i. 

A.  D.  1757-1762. — French  attack  and  British 
defense  of  the  electorate  in  the  Seven  Years 
War.  See  Germaxy:  A.  I).  17.j7  (.July — De- 
CENnsER).  tn  17C1-176-. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  Peace  of  Paris,  ending 
the  Seven  Years  War.  See  Sevex  Years 
War  :  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1776. — Troops  hired  to  Great  Britain 
for  service  in  the  American  War.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  177(i  (.JAxrARY- — June). 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Annexation  of  Osnabruck. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  isol-iso:;. 

A.  D.  1803-1806. — Seizure  by  the  French. — 
Cession  to  Prussia.  See  France:  A.  D.  1802- 
18(i:i;  and  Ger.maxy;  1806 (.Tantary- — August). 

A.  D.  1807. — Absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Westphalia.  See  Geum.\ny:  A.  D.  1807  (.JuxE 
— .In.Y). 

A.  D.  1810. — Northern  part  annexed  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1810  (Fehruary 
—  I»K(  ember). 

A.  D.  1813. — Deliverance  from  Napoleon. — 
Restoration  to  the  King  of  England.  See 
Germany:    A.  D.  1813  (Oitgher — December). 

A.  D.  1815. — Raised  to  the  rank  of  a  king- 
dom, with  territorial  enlargement.  See  Vi- 
EXXA,  The  Goxciress  ok. 

A.  D.  1837. — Separation  of  the  Crown  from 
that  of  Great  Britain. — "From  the  hour  that 
the  Crown  of  these  kingdoms  [Great  Britain  and 
Ireland]  devolved  upon  Queen  Victoria,  dates  a 
clninge  which  was  a  real  blessing  in  the  relations 
of  the  Sovereign  to  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
Iliinover  was  at  that  instant  wholly  sejiarated 
from  Great  Britain.  By  the  law  of  that  country 
a  female  could  not  reign  except  in  def;xult  of 
heirs  male  in  the  Hoyal  family.  But  in  addition 
to  the  great  advantage  of  seiiarating  the  policy 
of  Enghuid  wliolly  from  the  intrigues  and  com- 
plications of  a  petty  German  State,  it  was  an  im- 
mediate hajipiness  that  the  most  hateil  and  in 
some  resi)ects  the  most  dangerous  man  in  these 
islands  was  removed  to  a  sphere  where  his  politi- 
cal system  might  be  worked  out  with  less  danger 
to  the  good  of  society  than  amongst  a  jicojile 
where  his  influence  was  associated  with  the 
grossest  follies  of  Toryism  and  the  darkest  de- 
signs of  ( )rangeism.  On  the  24t  li  of  .Iiuie  I  he  duke 
of  Cumberland,  now  become  Ernest  Au.gustus, 
King  of  Hanover,  left  London.     On  the  28th  he 


made  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  capital  of  his 
states,  and  at  once  exhibited  to  his  new  subjects 
his  character  and  di.spositioa  by  refusing  to  re- 
ceive a  de|uitatiou  of  the  Chambers,  who  came 
to  offer  Iiim  their  homage  and  their  congratula- 
tions. By  a  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  .July  he 
announced  his  intention  to  abolish  the  represen- 
tative constitution,  which  he  had  previously  re- 
fused to  recognize  by  the  custoiuary  oath.  AVe 
shall  liave  little  further  occasion  to  notice  the 
course  of  this  worst  disciple  of  the  old  school  of 
intolerance  and  irresponsible  government,  and 
we  may  therefore  at  once  state  that  he  succeeded 
iu  depriving  Hanover  of  the  forms  of  freedom 
under  which  she  had  begun  to  live;  ejected  from 
their  offices  and  banished  some  of  the  ablest  pro- 
fessors of  the  University  of  GiJttingen,  who  had 
ventured  to  think  that  letters  would  flourish  best 
hi  a  free  soil;  and  reached  tlie  height  of  his  am- 
bition iu  becoming  the  representative  of  what- 
ever in  sovereign  power  was  most  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age." — C.  Knight,  Piqmlnr  Hist. 
<if  E)i;i..  r.  8,  cJi.  23. 

A.  D.  1866. —  Extinction  of  the  kingdom. — 
Absorption  by  Prussia.  See  Germany:  A.  L). 
isoij. 

HANOVER,  The  Alliance  of.     See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1713-172.">. 
HANOVER  JUNCTION,  Engagement  at. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18G2  (May- 
June:  Vir<;inia). 

HANSA  TOWNS,  The.— "In  consequence 
of  the  liberty  and  security  enjoyed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  free  towns  [of  Germany  —  see 
Cities:  Imperial  an dFree,  of  Germany*"],  while 
the  rest  of  the  country  was  a  prey  to  all  the  evils 
of  feudal  anarchy  and  oppression,  they  made  a 
comparativelj"  rapid  progress  in  wealth  and 
population.  Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Worms, 
Spires,  Frankfort,  and  other  cities,  became  at  an 
early  period  celebrated  alike  for  the  extent  of 
their  commerce,  the  magnificence  of  their  build- 
ings, and  the  optdence  of  their  citizens.  .  .  . 
The  commercial  spirit  awakened  in  the  north 
about  the  same  time  as  in  the  south  of  Germany. 
Hamburgh  was  founded  by  Charlemagne  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  the  intention 
of  serving  as  a  fort  to  bridle  the  Saxons,  who 
had  been  subjugated  by  the  emperor.  Its 
favourable  situation  on  the  Elbe  necessarily 
rendered  it  a  commercial  emporium.  Towards 
the  clfise  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  inhabitants, 
who  had  already  been  extensively  engaged  in 
naval  enterprizes,  began  to  form  the  design  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  authority  of 
their  counts,  and  of  becoming  a  sovereign  and 
independent  state;  and  in  1189  they  obtained  an 
Imperial  charter  which  gave  them  various  priv- 
ileges, including  among  others  the  power  of  elect- 
ing councillors,  or  aldermen,  to  whom,  in  con- 
junction with  the  deputy  of  the  count,  the 
government  of  the  town  was  to  be  entrusted. 
Not  long  after  Hamburgh  became  entirely  free. 
In  1224  the  citizens  purchased  from  Count  Al- 
bert the  renunciation  of  all  his  rights,  whether 
real  or  iiretended,  to  any  proiierty  in  or  sover- 
eignty over  the  town,  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
And  "the  government  was  thus  early  jilaced  on 
that  liberal  footing  on  which  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. Lulieck.  silu:ited  on  the  Trave.  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 
It  rapidly  grew  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade.     It 
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lieciuiie  the   principal  emporium   for  the   com- 

nici'ci'  iif  tlio  Baltic,  and  its  merchants  extended 
thi'ii-  dealings  to  Italy  and  the  Levant.  At  a 
period  when  navigation  was  still  inii)erfeet.  and 
wlien  the  seas  were  infested  with  pirates,  it  was 
of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  safe 
intercourse  by  land  between  LubecU  and  Ham- 
burgh, as  by  that  means  the  diflieidt  and  dan- 
gerous navigation  of  the  Sound  was  avoided. 
And  it  is  said  by  some,  that  the  lirst  political 
union  between  these  cities  had  the  protection  of 
mereliandizu  carried  between  them  Iiy  land  for  its 
sole  object.  But  this  is  contradicted  by  Lanibec 
in  his  '  Origines  ITamburgenses'  (lib.  .\i.,  pa.  SH). 
.  .  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  alliance  between  these  two  cities, 
it  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Ilanseatic  League, 
so  called  from  the  German  word  'hansa,'  signi- 
fying a  corporation.  There  is  no  very  distinct 
evidence  as  to  the  time  when  the  alliance  in  ques- 
tion was  established;  but  the  more  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  dates  from  the  year 
1241.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  progress  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion in  the  north  was  exceedingly  rapid.  The 
countries  which  stretch  along  the  bottom  of  the 
Baltic  from  Holsteiu  to  Russia,  and  which  had 
been  occupied  by  barbarous  tril)es  of  Sclavonic 
origin,  were  then  subjugated  by  the  Kings  of 
Denmark,  the  Dukes  of  Saxony,  and  other 
princes.  The  greater  part  of  the  inbaliitants 
l)eing  exterminated,  their  place  was  filled  by 
German  colonists,  who  founded  the  towns  of 
Stralsund,  Rostock,  Wismar,  etc.  Prussia  and 
Poland  were  afterwards  subjugated  bj'  the 
Christian  princes,  and  the  Knights  of  tlie  Teu- 
tonic order.  So  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
period,  the  foundations  of  civilization  and  the  arts 
were  laid  in  countries  whose  barl>arism  had  ever 
remained  impervious  to  the  Roman  power.  The 
cities  that  were  established  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it,  eagerly  joined  the  Ilanseatic 
confeileration.  They  were  indebted  to  the  mer- 
chants of  Lnbeck  for  supplies  of  the  commodities 
produced  in  more  civilized  countries,  and  tliey 
looked  up  to  them  for  protection  against  the 
barl)arians  by  whom  they  were  surroimdcd. 
The  progress  of  the  league  was  in  consequence 
singularly  rapid.  Previously  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  it  embraced  every  considerable 
city  in  all  those  vast  countries  extending  from 
Livonia  to  Holland;  and  was  a  match  for  the 
most  powerful  monarchs.  The  Hauseatic  con- 
federacy was  at  its  highest  degree  of  power  and 
splendour  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  It  then  comprised  from  sixty  to 
eighty  cities,  which  were  distributed  into  four 
classes  or  circles.  Lubeck  was  at  the  head  of  the 
first  circle,  and  had  vmder  it  Hambin-gh,  Bremen. 
Rostock,  Wismar.  etc.  Cologne  was  at  the  head 
of  the  second  circle,  with  twenty-nine  towns 
under  it.  Brunswick  was  at  the  head  of  the 
tliird  circle,  consisting  of  thirteen  towns.  Daiitzic 
was  at  tlie  head  of  the  fourth  circle,  having  under 
it  eight  towns  in  it^s  vicinity,  besides  several  that 
were  more  remote'  The  supreme  authority  of 
the  League  was  vested  in  the  deputies  of  the 
different  towns  assembled  in  Congress.  In  it 
they  discussed  all  their  measures;  decided  upon 
the  sum  that  each  city  should  contribute  to  the 
common  fund;  and  upon  the  ([uestions  that  arose 
between  the  confederacy  and  other  powers,  as 
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well  as  those  that  frequently  arose  between  the 
dilTcrent  members  of  the  confederacj'.  The 
place  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  was  not  fixed, 
but  it  was  most  freiiueiitly  lieid  at  Lubeck,  whicli 
was  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  League,  and 
there  its  archives  were  kept.  .  .  .  Besi<les  the 
towns  already  mcntioiu'd,  there  were  others  tliat 
were  denominated  con  federal  ed  cities,  or  allies. 
.  .  .  Tlie  Golden  Bull  proscrilied  all  sorts  of 
leagues  and  associations,  as  contrary  to  lh(^ 
fundamental  laws  of  the  enqiire,  and  to  the  sul)- 
ordinalion  due  to  the  emperor  and  the  dilTerent 
princes.  But  Charles  IV.,  the  author  of  this 
famous  edict,  judged  it  expedient  to  conciliate 
the  Ilanseatic  League;  and  his  successors  seem 
generally  to  have  followed  his  example.  As  the 
jiower  of  the  confederated  cities  was  increased 
and  consolidated,  they  became  more  ambition:-. 
Instead  of  limiting  their  clforts  to  the  mere  ad- 
vancement of  commerce  anil  their  own  i)rotec- 
tion,  they  endeavoured  to  accjuire  the  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  North,  and  to  exerci.se  the 
same  sort  of  dominion  over  the  Baltic  that  the 
Venetians  exercised  over  the  Adriatic.  For  this 
purpo.se  they  succeeded  in  obtaining,  partly  in 
return  for  loans  of  money,  and  iiartly  by  force, 
various  privileges  and  immunities  from  the 
Northern  sovereigns,  which  secured  to  them 
almost  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Scandi- 
navi;i,  Denmark,  Prussia,  Poland,  Russia,  etc. 
They  exclusively  carried  on  the  herring-tishery 
of  the  Sound,  at  the  same  time  that  they  en- 
deavoured to  obstruct  and  hinder  the  navigation 
of  foreign  vessels  in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  The  Kings 
of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  llan.se 
towns.  They  regarded,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
not  without  pretty  good  reason,  the  privileges 
acquired  by  the  League  in  their  kingdoms  as  so 
many  usurpations.  But  their  efforts  to  abolish 
these  privileges  served,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, only  to  augment  and  extend  them.  .  .  . 
Waldemar  III.,  who  ascended  the  Danish  throne 
in  1340,  engaged  in  a  furious  contest  with  the 
League.  Success  seemed  at  first  rather  to  incline 
to  his  arms.  Ultimately,  however,  he  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  forces  of  the  League  and 
its  allies,  and  was  even  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
kingdom.  In  his  exile  he  prevailed  on  the  Em- 
peror and  the  Pope  to  interpose  in  bis  favour.  But 
neither  the  inqierial  rescripts  nor  the  thunders  of 
the  Vatican  were  able  to  divert  the  confederated 
cities  from  their  purposes.  At  length,  in  1370. 
the  regents,  to  whom  the  government  of  Den- 
mark iiad  been  intrusted  daring  the  absence  of 
the  monarch,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  League 
on  the  conditions  dictated  by  the  latter;  one  of 
which  was  that  most  of  the  strong  places  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  up  to  the  League  for 
fifteen  years,  in  security  for  the  faithful  per- 
formance of  the  treaty.  Waldemar  having  as- 
sented to  these  humiliating  terms,  returned  soon 
after  to  Dcmnark.  In  the  early  [lart  of  the 
fifteenth  century  the  Hanso  towns  having  es- 
l)oused  the  side  of  the  Count  of  Holstein,  who 
was  at  war  with  Eric  X.,  King  of  Denmark,  .sent 
an  armament  of  upwards  of  200  ships.  h;iving 
more  than  13,000  troops  on  board,  to  the  assis- 
tance of  their  ally.  This  powerful  aid  decided 
the  contest  in  his  favour.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  League  raised  their  ally.  Albert  of 
Jlecklenburgh,  to  the  throne  of  Norway,  who 
confirmed  to  them  several  important  commercial 
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privileges.  In  their  contests  with  Sweden,  dur- 
ing the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
League  were  equally  successful.  Such,  indeed, 
was  their  ascendancy  in  that  kiugdoni,  that  they 
were  authorized  to  nominate  some  of  the  princi- 
pal magistrates  in  most  of  the  Swedish  maritime 
towns  of  any  importance!  .  .  .  The  town  of 
Wisby,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Gothland,  became,  during  the  ascendancy  of  the 
League,  one  of  its  principal  depots,  and  also 
one  of  the  best  frequented  emporiums  of  the 
North.  But  Wisby  is  chiefly  famous  from  its 
name  having  become  identified  with  the  code  of 
maritime  laws  that  was  long  of  paramount 
autliority  in  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  The  principal 
Northern  jurists  and  historians  regard  the  AVisby 
code,  or  compilation,  as  anterior  to  the  code,  or 
compilation,  denominated  the  Rules  or  Judg- 
ments of  Oleron,  and  as  being  in  fact  the  most 
ancient  monument  of  the  maritime  laws  of  the 
middle  ages.  But  no  learning  or  ingenuity  can 
give  plausibility  to  so  improbalile  a  theory.  .  .  . 
In  order  to  facilitate  and  extend  their  commercial 
transactions,  the  League  established  various 
factories  in  foreign  countries,  the  principal  of 
which  were  at  Novogorod  in  Russia,  London  in 
England,  Bruges  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Bergen 
in  Norway.  Novogorod,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Volkof  with  the  Imler  Lake,  was, 
for  a  lengthened  period,  the  most  renowned  em- 
porium in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  The  merchants  of  the  Hanse  towns,  or 
Hansards,  as  they  were  then  commonly  termed, 
were  established  in  London  at  a  very  early  ]5eriod, 
and  their  factorv  licre  was  of  considerable  magni- 
tude and  importance.  They  enjoyed  various 
privileges  and  immunities;  they  were  pernntted 
to  govern  themselves  b}'  their  own  laws  and 
regulations:  the  custody  of  one  of  the  gates  of 
the  city  (Bishopsgate)  was  committed  to  their 
care;  and  the  duties  on  various  sorts  of  imported 
commodities  were  considerabl}^  reduced  in  their 
favour.  These  privileges  necessarily  e.xcited  the 
ill-will  and  animosity  of  the  English  merchants. 
.  .  .  The  League  exerted  themselves  vigorously 
in  defence  of  their  privileges;  and  having  de- 
clared war  against  England,  they  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding our  vessels  from  the  JBaltic,  and  acted 
with  such  energy,  that  Edward  IV.  was  glad  to 
come  to  an  accommodation  with  them,  im  terms 
which  were  anything  but  honourable  to  the 
English.  In  the  treaty  for  this  purpose,  nego- 
tiated in  1474,  the  privileges  of  the  merchants  of 
the  Hanse  towns  were  renewed,  and  the  king 
assigned  to  them,  in  absolute  jjroperty.  a  large 
space  of  ground,  with  the  buildings  upon  it,  in 
Thames  Street,  denominated  the  Steel  Yard, 
whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have  been  com- 
monly denominated  the  Association  of  the  Steel 
Yard.  .  .  .  la  1498,  all  direct  conunerce  with  the 
Netherlands  being  suspended,  the  trade  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Hanse  merchants,  whose  com- 
merce was  inconsequence  very  grcatl.v  extendeil. 
But,  according  as  the  spirit  of  conunercial  enter- 
pri.se  awakened  in  the  nation,  and  as  the  benetits 
resulting  from  the  prosecvition  of  foreign  trade 
came  to  be  better  known,  the  privileges  of  the 
Hanse  merchants  became  more  and  more  ol)- 
noxious.  They  were  in  consequence  considerably 
modified  in  the  reigus  of  Henry  VII.  and 
ilenry  VHI.,  and  were  at  length  wholly  abol- 
ished in  1597,  The  different  individuals  belong- 
ing to  the  factory  in  London,  as  well  as  those  be- 


longing to  the  other  factories  of  tlie  League,  lived 
together  at  a  common  table,  and  were  enjoined 
to  observe  the  strictest  celibacy.  .  .  .  By  means 
of  their  factory  at  Bergen,  and  of  the  privileges 
which  had  been  either  granted  to  or  usurped  by 
them,  the  League  enjoyed  for  a  lengtliened 
period  the  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  Norway. 
But  the  principal  factory  of  the  League  was  at 
Bruges  in  the  Netherlands.  Bruges  became,  at 
a  very  early  period,  one  of  the  first  commercial 
cities  of  Europe,  and  the  centre  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive trade  carried  on  to  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  art  of  navigation  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  was  so  im]ierfect.  that  a  voyage 
from  Italy  to  the  Baltic  and  back  again  could  not 
be  ])erformed  in  a  single  season,  and  hence,  for 
the  sake  of  their  mutual  convenience,  the  Italian 
and  Ilanseatic  merchants  determined  on  establish- 
ing a  magazine  or  store-house  of  their  respective 
products  in  some  intermediate  situation.  Bruges 
was  fixed  u])on  for  this  purpose,  a  distinction 
which  it  seems  to  have  owed  as  much  to  the 
freedom  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
liberality  of  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
as  to  the  conveuiency  of  its  situation.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  preference,  Bruges  .speedilj-  rose 
to  the  very  highest  rank  among  commercial 
cities,  and  became  a  place  of  vast  wealth.  .  .  . 
From  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
power  of  the  confederacy,  though  still  very  for- 
midable, Ijegan  to  decline.  This  was  not  owing 
to  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  its  leaders, 
but  to  the  progress  of  that  improvement  it 
had  done  so  much  to  i^romote.  .  .  .  Lubeck, 
Hamburgh,  Bremen,  and  the  towns  in  their 
vicinity,  were  latterlj^  the  only  ones  that 
had  an}-  interest  in  its  maintenance.  The  cities 
in  Zealand  and  Holland  joined  it.  chiefl}'  because 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  excluded  from 
the  commerce  of  the  Baltic;  and  those  of  Prussia, 
Poland  and  Russia  did  the  same,  because,  had 
they  not  belonged  to  it,  the}'  would  have  been 
shut  out  from  all  intercourse  with  strangers. 
When,  however,  the  Zeajanders  and  Hollanders 
became  sufficiently  powerful  at  sea  to  be  able  to 
vindicate  their  right  to  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Baltic  Ijy  force  of  arms,  they  inmiediately 
seceded  from  the  League;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
ships  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  etc.,  begun  to 
trade  directly  with  the  Polish  and  Prussian 
Hanse  Towns,  than  these  nations  also  embraced 
the  first  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  it. 
...  At  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  cities  of  Lubeck,  Ilamburgli,  aud  Bremen 
were  all  that  continued  to  acknowledge  the 
autlnu'ity  of  the  League." — llisttinj  of  the  Ilnn- 
mdtic  Ledfjiie  {Fitrei;/ii  Qimrta-li/  Iici\,  Jiin.,  1831). 

Also  in  :  S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist,  of  the  Germanic 
Empire,  hk.  1,  eh.  4  (o.  2).— C.  Walford,  Oxtlim 
Hist,  of  the  Hansedtie  LeiKjiie  (lioi/ol  Hist.  Soc. 
j'rans.,  i\  9), — H.  Zimmeru,  The  Hdiisa  Towns 
{Stories  of  the  Ndtiiin.'i).—,].  Yeats,  The  Growth 
itnd  Viei.HsitiiiU's  of  Comnieree. — See,  also.  Cities, 
I.\irici!iAi,  .VND  Fuee,  of  (iKK\r.u<Y;  aud  Scandi- 
N.\vi.\.\  St.\tf.s:  .\.  I).  1018-1:^1)7. 

HANSE  OF  LONDON,  The  Flemish.  See 
Fi..\M>i;]!s:   lljLii  Cen'i'iiiv. 

HANSEATIC  LEAGUE.  See  II.vnsa 
Towns. 

HAOMA.     Sec  Soma. 

HAPSBURG,  OR  HABSBURG,  Origin 
and  rise  of  the  House  of.  Sec  Aimhia:  A.  D. 
1246-1283. 
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HAPSBURG-LORRAINE,  The  House  of. 
See  Austria:  A.  D.  1745  (Skptembek— Octo- 
BEn). 

HARALD  IV.,  King-  of  Norway,  A.  I). 
li;U-U:!(i Harald  Blaatand,  King  of  Den- 
mark,   !m-!)yi Harald  Graafield,   King  of 

Norway,  903-977 Harald  Hardrade,  King 

of    Norway,    1047-10(;0 Harald    Harfager, 

King  of  Norway,  863-934 Harald  Sweyn- 

son,  King  of  Denmark,  1076-lOHO. 

HARAN. — "Fnim  Ur,  Abraham's  fiither  had 
miji-ratod  to  Haran,  in  the  nortlieru  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  high  road  which  led  from  Bab}-- 
louia  and  Assyria  into  Syria  and  Palestine.  Why 
he  shoidd  have  migrated  to  so  distant  a  city  has 
been  a  great  puzzle,  and  has  teraijted  scholars  to 
place  both  Ur  and  Haran  in  wrong  localities; 
but  here,  again,  the  cuneiform  in.scriptions  have 
at  last  ftu-nished  us  with  the  key.  As  far  back 
as  the  Accadian  epoch,  the  district  in  which 
Haran  was  built  belonged  to  the  rulers  of  Baby- 
lonia ;  Haran  was,  in  fact,  the  frontier  town  of  the 
empire,  commancling  at  once  the  highway  into  t  he 
west  and  the  fordsof  the  Euphrates;  the  name 
itself  was  an  Accadian  one,  signifying  '  the  roail. ' " 
— A.  H.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  xindent 
Moiinnwnts,  ch.  2. — The  site  of  Haran  is  generally 
identified  with  that  of  the  later  city  of  Carrha-. 

HARD-SHELL  DEMOCRATS.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1S4.1-1S46. 

HARDENBURG'S  REFORM  MEAS- 
URES IN  PRUSSIA.  See  Geumany:  A.  D. 
ItiiiT-lsoy. 

HARDICANUTE,  OR  HARTHACNUT, 
King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  103.5-1042;  King  of 
England,  A.  I).  1040-1043. 

HARDINGE,  Lord,  The  Indian  administra- 
tion of.     See  India:  A.  D.  184.5-1849. 

HARFLEUR.— Capture  by  Henry  V.  See 
Fk.\n<'1-;:  A.  D.  141.5. 

HARGREAVE'S  SPINNING-JENNY,  In- 
vention of.     See  Cotton  Makufactuhe. 

HARII,  OR  ARII,  The.     See  Lygians. 

HARLAW,  Battle  of  (1411).  — A  very 
memorable  battle  in  Scottish  history,  fought 
July  24,  1411,  between  the  Plighlanders  and 
Lowlanders  of  the  country.  Donald,  Lord  of 
the  Isles,  was  then  practically  an  independent 
sovereign  of  the  western  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
■  as  well  as  the  islands  opposite  their  shore.  He 
claimed  still  larger  domains  and  invaded  the 
lowland  districts  to  make  his  claim  good.  The 
defeat  inflicted  upon  him,  at  heavy  cost  to  the 
victors,  was  felt,  says  Jlr.  Benton  in  his  "  History 
of  Scotland,"  as  a  more  memorable  deliverance 
even  than  that  of  Bannockburu.  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  Lord  of  the  Isle  was  not  extin- 
guished until  si-xty  years  later.  "The  battle  of 
Haiiaw  and  its  consequences  were  of  the  higliest 
importance,  since  they  might  be  said  to  deciile 
the  superiority  of  the  more  civilized  regions  of 
Scotland  over  those  inhabited  by  the  Celtic 
tribes,  who  remained  almost  as  savage  as  their 
forefathers  the  Dalriads. "— Sir  W.  Scott,  Ilht.  of 
Srotl, 111,1.  i-h.   17. 

HARLEM.     See  Haarlem. 

HARMAR'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
THE  INDIANS.  See  Nokthwest  Tekki- 
touy:   A.  1).  1790-179.5. 

HARMOSTS.     See  Sparta:  B.  C.  404-403. 

HAROLD   (the    Dane),    King  of  England, 

A.  n.  1037-1040 Harold  (the  Saxon),  King 

of  England,  1066. 


HAROUN    AL    RASCHID,  Caliph,  A.  D. 

78U-809. 

HARPER'S  FERRY:  A.  D.  1859.— John 
Brown's  invasion.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.   I).  1S.59. 

A.  D.  1861  (April). — Arsenal  destroyed  and 
abandoned  by  the  Federal  garrison. — Occu- 
pied by  the  Rebels.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  .V.  1).  istu  (Aprii,). 

A.  D.  1862. — Capture  by  the  Confederates. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1N(!2   (Sef- 

TE.MIiEK  :    .M  AUYLAND). 

HARRISON,  General  Benjamin,  Presiden- 
tial election  and  administration.  See  United 
St.\tes  OF  Am.:  A.  I).  1888.  to  1892. 

HARRISON,  General  William  Henry:  In- 
dian campaign  and  battle  of  Tippecanoe.     See 

United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1811 In  the 

War  of  1812.     See   United   States   of  Am.  : 

A.  D.  1812-1813 Presidency  for  one  month. 

— Death.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1840. 

HARRISON'S  LANDING,  The  Army  of 
the  Potomac  at.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (.June— .July:  Viuginia),  and  (July 
— August:  Viroinia). 

HARROW  SCHOOL.  See  Education, 
Modern:  European  Countries. — Engl.vnd. 

HARTFORD,  CONN.:   A.  D.  1634-1637.— 

The  beginnings  of  the  city.  See  Connectu  i  t: 
A.  I).  1631  ;  and  16:34-1637. 

A.  D.  1650. — The  Treaty  with  the  Dutch  of 
New  Netherland.    See  New  Y(U!K:  A.  1).  10.50. 

A.  D.  1687.— The  hiding  of  the  Charter.  See 
Connecticut:  A.J).  168.5-1()87. 

HARTFORD  CONVENTION,  The.     See 

United  States  of  Am.  ;   A.  D.  1814  (Decem- 

I5ER). 

HARTHACNUT.     See  H.\rdic.\nute. 

HARUSPICES,  The.— "The  haruspices, 
nearly  related  to  the  augures,  were  of  Etruscan 
origin.  Under  the  [Roman]  Republic  they  were 
consulted  onlj'  in  a  few  individual  cases;  under 
the  emperors  they  gained  more  importance,  re- 
maining, however,  inferior  to  the  other  priestly 
colleges.  They  also  expounded  and  procured 
lightnings  and  'prodigies,'  and  moreover  ex- 
amined the  intestines  of  sacrificed  animals.  .  .  . 
Heart,  liver  and  lungs  were  carefully  examined, 
every  anomaly  being  explained  in  a  favourable 
or  unfavourable  sense." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner, 
Life  iif  thr  Gnt_ks  and  Bdinnns,  sect.  103. 

HARVARD  ANNEX.  See  Education, 
Modern:  Reforms,  At.:  A.  D.  1804-1S91. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVER- 
SITY. See  Education,  JIodekn:  A.merica: 
A.  1).  103.5,  anil  1636. 

HASHEM,  Caliph:  A.  V).  724-743. 

HASMONEANS,  OR  ASMONEANS.  See 
Jews:   P..  C.   166-40. 

HASSAN,  Caliph:  A.  D.  661. 

HASSIDIN,  The.— A  sect  of  Jewish  mystics 
whicli  rose  (hiring  the  17th  century  in  Podolia, 
Wallachia,  Moldavia.  Hungary  and  neighboring 
i-egions. — H.  H.  ililman.  Hist,  of  the  Jeirs,  r.  8. 
iA-T  28. 

HAST  ATI.     See  Legion,  Roman. 

HAS TENBACK,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1757  (July— December). 
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HASTING,  The  Northman.  SeeNoRM.tss: 
A.  I).  S41l-S(iii. 

HASTINGS,  Marquis  of  (Lord  Moira).— The 
Indian  administration  of.  Scu  Ixi)i.\:  A.  D. 
18I1.J-1S16. 

HASTINGS,  Warren  :  His  administration 
in  India. — His  impeachment  and  Trial.  See 
India:  A.  I).  177:3-178.");  ami  17s.'j-171(r). 

HASTINGS,  OR  SENLAC,  Battle  of.    See 

Eni.i.axi):    a.   I).   1056  (OtTOBEIi). 

HATFIELD  CHASE.— A  vast  .swamp  in 
the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  180,000 
acres  in  extent,  which  was  sold  by  the  crown  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I,  to  a  Hollander  who  drained 
and  reclaimed  it.  It  had  been  a  forest  in  early 
times  and  was  the  scene  of  a  great  battle  between 
Penda,  King  of  ^lercia,  and  Edwin  of  Northum- 
berland.— ,T.  C.  Brown,  Forests  of  England,  ])t.  1, 
(•/(.  -2.  .«iH.  2, 

HATRA. — "  Hatra  [in  central  Mesopotamia] 
became  known  asa  placeof  importance  in  theearlj' 
part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  It  suc- 
cessfully resisted  Trajan  in  A.  D.  116,  and  Severus 
in  A.  D.  198.  It  is  then  described  as  a  large  and 
populous  cit_v,  defended  by  strong  and  extensive 
walls,  and  containing  within  it  a  temple  of  the 
Sun.  celebrated  for  the  great  value  of  its  offerings. 
It  enjoyed  its  own  kings  at  this  time,  who  were 
regarded  as  of  Arabian  stock,  and  were  among 
the  more  important  of  the  Parthian  tributary 
monarchs.  By  the  year  A.  D.  363  Hatra  had 
gone  to  ruin,  and  is  then  described  as  '  long  since 
deserted.'  Its  flourishing  period  thus  belongs  to 
the  space  between  A.  1).  lOU  and  A.  D.  300." 
The  ruins  of  Hatra,  now  called  EMIadhr,  were 
"visited  by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  and  described  at 
length  by  Mr,  Ross  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
'Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,' as 
well  as  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  '  History  of 
Architecture.'"  —  G.  Rawliuson,  Sixth  Great 
Orimtal  Minuirrhii,  rh.  22. 

HATS  AND  CAPS,   Parties  of  the.      See 

Sc.VXDIN.WI.VN    ST-VTES  (SWEDEN):   A.    D.    1720- 
1792. 

HATTERAS  EXPEDITION,  The.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).   1861  (August: 

NOKTII    C.\ROLIN.\). 

HATUNTAQUI,  Battle  of.  See  Ecu.^.dor: 
The  Ai!OI!I(:in-\i,  kinodo.m. 

HAVANA.     SeeCrii.v:  A.  D.  l.JU-18.-)l. 

HAVELOCK'S  CAMPAIGN  IN  INDIA. 
See  India:  A.  D.  18.J7-18.'JS. 

HAVRE:  A.  D.  1563-1564.— Occupation  by 
the  English.  —  Siege  and  recovery  by  the 
French.     See  France:  A.  I).  l.">(i3-l.')(J4. 

HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS,  The.— The  Ha- 
waiian or  Sandwich  Archipelago,  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  "consists  of  the  seven  large  and 
inhabited  volcanic  islands  of  Oahu,  Kauai,  Nii- 
hau.  Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Hawaii,  and  the 
four  bare  and  rocky  islets  of  Kaula,  Lehua, 
Kahoolawe,  and  Molokini,  with  a  total  area  of 
8,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  scarcel_y 
more  tlian  .50,000  .souls.  .  .  .  The  Kanakas,  as 
the  natives  are  called,  are  amongst  the  tinest  and 
most  intelligent  races  of  the  Pacific,  and  have 
become  thoroughly  '  Europeanised,'  or,  perhaps 
rather, 'Americanised.' .  .  .  The  Ilawaiians.  like 
all  other  Polynesians,  are  visibly  decreasing  in  a 
constantly  increasing  ratio." — StdiifunVs  Com- 
pendimn  of  Geoq.  :  Australasin .  rh.  24. — "  Gae- 
tano  discovered  one  of  the  Sandwich  |  Hawaiian] 
Islands  in   1542;    and,   following    liim,    (Juiros 


found  Tahiti  and  the  New  Hebrides.  Sea  voy- 
ages in  the  Pacific  multiplied,  but  that  sea  long 
continued  the  exclusive  theatre  of  the  enterprises 
of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.  .  .  .  Native 
traditions  refer  to  the  arrival  of  strangers  a  long 
time  before  Cook's  appearance.  In  the  seven- 
teenth centnrj'  Spanish  merchantmen  were  cross- 
ing the  Pacific,  and  might  have  refreshed  at  these- 
islands.  Tlic  buccaneers,  too,  may  have  found 
the  small  harbour  a  convenient  ]ilace  of  conceal- 
ment."— il.  Hopkins,  Ihuridi :  The  Past,  Present 
and  Future  of  the  Island  Kingdom,  pp.  83,  87. — 
"It  is  aliout  a  century  since  His  Majesty's  ships. 
'Resolution'  and  'Adventure.'  Captains  Cook 
and  Clerkc,  turned  back  from  Behring  Strait 
after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  discover  the 
North-West  Passage.  But  the  adventurers  were 
destined  to  light  upon  fairer  lands  than  those 
wdiich  they  had  failed  to  find.  On  the  18th  of 
January,  1778,  whilst  sailing  through  the  Pacific, 
the  look-out  man  reported  land  ahead,  and  in  the 
evening  they  anchored  on  the  shores  of  that 
lovely  group  of  twelve  islands,  which  they 
named  in  honour  of  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  —  Lord  Sandwich  —  better  known  to 
the  satirists  of  his  day  as  '  Jemmv  Tickler, '  one  of 
the  greatest  of  statesmen  and  most  abandoned  of 
men.  The  natives  received  the  strangers  gladly ; 
but  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779,  in  an  alterca- 
tion consequent  on  the  theft  of  a  boat.  Captain 
Cook  was  killed  in  Kealakeakua  or  Karakakoa 
Bay,  in  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  from 
which  the  official  name  of  the  country  —  the 
kingdom  of  Hawaii  —  takes  its  name."— R. 
Brown,  The  Countries  of  the  World,  r.  4,  p.  23. — 
The  several  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group  were 
politically  independent  of  each  other  and  ruled 
by  different  chiefs  at  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's 
visit ;  but  a  few  years  later  a  chief  named  Kame- 
hameha,  of  remarkable  qualities  and  capabilities, 
succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  in  the  Island  of 
Hawaii,  and  made  himself  master  in  time  of  the 
whole  group.  Dying  in  1819.  he  left  a  consoli- 
dated kingdom  to  his  son  Liholiho,  or  Kame- 
hamelia  II.,  in  whose  reign  "tabu  "and  idolatiy 
were  abolished  and  Christian  missionaries  began 
their  labors.  The  dynasty  founded  by  Kame- 
hameha  held  the  throne  until  1872.  In  1840  a 
constitution  was  proclaimed,  which  created  a 
legislative  body,  composed  of  hereditary  nobles 
and  seven  re]5resentatives  informally  elected  by 
the  people.  In  1842  the  L'nited  States,  by  an 
official  letter  from  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  "recognized  the  independence  of 
the  Hawaiian  Kingdom,  and  declared,  '  as  the 
sense  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  government  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
ought  to  be  respected ;  that  no  power  ought  to 
take  possession  of  the  islands,  either  as  a  con- 
quest or  for  the  purpose  of  colonization;  and 
that  no  power  ought  to  seek  for  any  undue  con- 
trol over  the  existing  government.  <ir  any  exclu- 
sive privileges  or  preferences  in  matters  of  com- 
merce.'" 'The  following  year,  France  and  Eng- 
land formally  recognized  "the  existence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islanils  of  a  government  capable  of 
providing  for  the  regularity  of  its  relations  with 
foreign  nations,"  and  agreed  "  never  to  take  pos- 
session, either  directly  or  under  the  title  of  a  pro- 
tectorate, or  under  any  other  form,  of  any  part 
of  the  territory  of  which  they  are  composed."  In 
1853  the  constitution  was  revised.  The  legis- 
lature, formerly  sitting   in  one  body,  was  now 
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divided  into  two  houses  and  both  enlarged.  In 
1864.  however,  King  Ivamehamehu  V.  forced  the 
adoption  of  a  new  constitution  which  reversed 
this  bicameral  arrangement  and  restored  the 
single  chamber.  A  dou1)lu  qualification  of  the 
suffrage,  by  property  and  liy  education,  was  also 
introduced.  Willi  the  death  of  ICamehanu'ha  V. , 
in  18T3,  his  line  endeil.  His  successor,  Lunalilo, 
■was  elected  by  the  legislature,  and  tlie  choice 
ratified  by  a  popular  vote.  The  reign  of  Luna- 
lilo lasted  but  two  .years.  His  successor,  David 
Kalakaua,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  election. 
In  the  year  after  his  accession,  Kalakaua  visited 
the  United  States,  and  soon  afterwards,  in  187.J, 
a  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  two  countries 
was  negotiated.  This  was  renewed  and  enlarged 
in  1887.  In  1881  the  King  made  a  tour  of  the 
world.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he  came  to  California 
for  his  health;  in  January,  1891,  he  died  at  San 
Francisco.  His  sister,  Liliuokvdani,  widow  of 
an  American  resident,  succeeded  him. — W.  D. 
Alexander,  Brief  History  af  the  JIawiiiinn  People. 
— In  1887  a  new  constitution  had  been  adopted. 
"This  new  constitution  was  not  framed  by  the 
king  l)ut  by  the  people  through  their  own  ap- 
pointed citizens  and  members  of  the  courts.  The 
legislative  powers  of  the  crown  which  had  been 
abridged  by  the  constitution  of  1864  were  now 
entirely  removed  and  vested  in  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  By  this  the  crown  became  an 
executive.  In  addition  to  this  provision  there 
was  one  making  the  ministry  a  responsible  body 
and  depriving  the  king  of  the  right  to  nominate 
members  of  the  house  of  nobles.  .  .  .  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a  House  of  Nobles  compo.sed  of 
twenty-four  members,  who  are  elected  for  a  term 
of  six  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  con- 
sisting of  from  twenty-four  to  forty-two  mem- 
bers elected  for  two  years.  The  Houses  sit  in 
joint  session.  In  addition  to  these  public  officers 
there  is  a  cabinet  composed  of  four  ministers 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  holding  executive 
power  and  who  may  be  removed  upon  sufficient 
cause  by  the  legislature.  Such  was  the  form  of 
government  in  vogue  up  to  the  time  of  the  recent 
revolution  which  has  excited  the  interest  of  the 
American  government.  On  the  15th  of  January 
[1893]  .  .  .  Queen  Liliuokalani  made  the  at- 
tempt to  promulgate  a  new  constitution,  obvi- 
ously for  tlie  purpose  of  increasing  her  power  in 
the  government.  It  has  been  hinted  tliat  the 
queen  desired  to  benefit  in  a.  pecuniary  way  by 
granting  concessions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
lottery,  and  the  importation  of  ojjium  into  the 
kingdom,  both  of  which  had  until  a  year  ago 
been  prohibited.  It  is  best,  however,  to  adhere 
to  fact.  The  queen  desired  more  jiower.  This 
new  constitution,  as  framed  by  her,  deprived  for- 
eigners of  the  right  of  franchise,  abrogated  the 
House  of  Nobles,  and  gave  to  the  queen  herself 
the  power  to  appoint  a  new  House.  This  blow 
aimed  directly  at  the  foreigners,  who  are  the 
largest  property  holders  in  the  kingdom,  stirred 
them  to  prompt  action.  The  queen's  own  minis- 
try were  unsuccessful  in  their  efforts  to  dissuade 
her  from  the  attempt  to  put  the  new  constitution 
into  effect.  The  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken, 
however,  and  her  determination  to  carry  out  her 
plan  incited  the  people,  chiefly  the  foreigners,  to 
oppose  the  measure.  The  outcome  was  a  revo- 
lution in  which  not  a  single  life  was  sacrificed." 
— A.  A.  Black,  The  Hawaiian  Islands  {Vliaiitau- 
qnan,  April,    1893,   pp.    .54-57). — A   provisional 


government  set  up  by  the  revolutionists  was  im- 
mediately recognized  by  the  United  States  Min- 
ister, Mr.  [Stevens,  and  commissioners  were  sent 
to  Washington  to  apply  for  the  annexation  of 
tlie  Lslands  to  the  United"  States.  On  the  16th  of 
February,  1893,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Harrison,  sent  a  message  to  the  Sen- 
ate, submitting  an  annexation  treaty  and  recom- 
mending its  ratification.  ;\Ieantinie,  at  Hono- 
lulu, on  the  9th  of  February,  the  United  States 
^liiiister,  acting  without  instructions,  had  estab- 
lished a  protectorate  over  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
in  the  name  of  the  United  States.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  a  change  in  the  Presidi-ncy  of  the  United 
States  occtirrcd,  'Sir.  Cleveland  succeeding  -Mr. 
Harrison.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President 
Cleveland  was  to  send  a  message  to  the  Senate, 
withdrawing  the  annexation  treaty  of  his  prede- 
cessor. A  commissioner,  Mr.  Blount,  was  then 
sent  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  circumstances  attending  the  change 
of  government.  On  the  18th  of  the  following 
December  the  report  of  Commissioner  Blount 
was  sent  to  Congress,  with  an  accfimpanying 
message  from  the  President,  in  which  latter  pa- 
per the  facts  set  forth  liy  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  conclusions  reaclicil  and  action  taken  by  the 
United  States  Government,  were  summarized 
partly  as  follows:  "On  Saturday,  January  14, 
1893,  the  Queen  of  Hawaii,  who  had  been  con- 
templating the  proclamation  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion, had,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  and  remon- 
strances of  her  Cabinet,  renounced  it  for  the 
present  at  least.  Taking  this  relin(|uislicd  pur- 
pose as  a  basis  of  action,  citizens  of  Honolulu, 
numbering  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  mostly 
resident  aliens,  met  in  a  private  room  and  selec- 
ted a  so-called  committee  of  safetj'  composed  of 
thirteen  persons,  nine  of  whom  were  foreign 
subjects,  and  composed  of  seven  Americans,  one 
Englishman,  and  one  German.  This  committee, 
though  its  designs  were  not  revealed,  had  in 
view  nothing  less  than  annexation  to  tlie  United 
States,  and  between  Saturday,  the  lltli,  and  the 
following  Sunday,  the  18th  of  January  —  though 
exactly  what  action  was  taken  may  never  be  re- 
vealed —  they  were  certainly  in  communication 
with  the  United  States  ^Minister.  On  ilonday 
morning  the  Queen  and  her  Cabinet  made  public 
proclamation,  with  a  notice  which  was  specially 
served  upon  the  representatives  of  all  foreign 
governments,  that  any  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion would  bo  sought  only  in  the  methods  iiro- 
vided  by  that  instrument.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
call  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on 
that  day  to  protest  against  the  Queen's  alleged 
illegal  and  unlawful  proceedings  and  purpose. 
Even  at  this  lueeting  the  coiumittee  of  safety 
continued  to  disguise  their  real  purpose  and  con- 
tented themselves  with  procuring  the  passiige  of 
a  resolution  denouncing  the  Queen  and  empower- 
ing the  committee  to  devise  wa_vs  and  means  'to 
secure  the  permanent  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  and  the  protection  of  life,  lilierty,  and 
property  in  Hawaii.'  This  meeting  adjourned 
between  3  and  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  On 
the  same  day,  and  immediately  after  such  ad- 
journment, the  committee,  unwilling  to  take 
further  steps  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
United  States  ^Minister,  addressed  him  a  note 
representing  that  the  public  safety  was  menaced 
and  that  lives  and  property  were  in  danger,  and 
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concluded  a.s  follows:  'We  are  unable  to  protect 
ourselves  without  aid,  and  therefore  pray  for  the 
protection  of  tlie  United  States  forces. '  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  other  contents  of  this 
note,  the  absolute  truth  of  this  latter  statement 
is  incontestable.  AVhen  the  note  was  written 
and  delivered,  the  committee,  so  far  as  it  appears, 
had  neither  a  man  nor  a  gun  at  their  command, 
and  after  its  delivery  they  became  so  panic- 
stricken  at  their  position  that  they  sent  some  of 
their  number  to  interview  the  Minister  and  re- 
quest him  not  to  land  the  United  States  forces 
till  the  next  morning,  but  he  replied  the  troops 
had  been  ordered  and  whether  the  committee 
were  ready  or  not  the  landing  should  take  place. 
And  so  it  happened  that  on  the  16th  day  of 
January,  1893,  between  4  and  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  a  detachment  of  marines  from  the 
United  States  steamship  Boston,  with  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  landed  at  Honolulu.  The  men,  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  all,  were  sup- 
phed  with  double  cartridge  belts,  tilled  with 
ammunition,  and  with  haversacks  and  canteens, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  hospital  corps  with 
stretchers  and  medical  supplies.  This  military 
demonstration  upon  the  soil  of  Honolulu  was  of 
itself  an  act  of  war,  unless  made  either  with  the 
consent  of  the  Government  of  Hawaii  or  for  the 
bona  fitle  purpose  of  protecting  the  imperilled 
lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  But  there  is  no  pretense  of  any  such  con- 
sent on  the  part  of  the  C4overnment  of  Hawaii, 
which  at  that  time  was  undisputed,  and  was  both 
the  de  facto  and  tlie  de  jure  Government.  In 
point  of  fact  the  Government,  instead  of  request- 
ing the  presence  of  an  armed  force,  protested 
against  it.  There  is  little  basis  for  the  pretense 
that  such  forces  landed  for  the  security  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  property.  .  .  .  When  these  armed 
men  were  landed  the  city  of  Honolulu  was  in  its 
customary  orderly  and  peaceful  condition.  There 
was  no  symptom  of  riot  or  disturbance  in  any 
quarter.  .  .  .  Thus  it  appears  that  Hawaii  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States  forces 
without  the  consent  or  wish  of  the  Government  of 
the  Islands,  or  anybody  else  so  far  as  known,  ex- 
cept the  United  States  Jlinister.  Therefore,  the 
military  occupation  of  Honolulu  by  the  United 
States  on  the  day  mentioned  was  wholly  without 
satisfaction,  either  as  an  occupation  by  consent  or 
as  an  occupation  necessitated  by  dangers  threat- 
ening American  life  and  property.  It  must  be 
accounted  for  in  some  other  way  ami  on  some 
other  ground,  and  its  real  motive  and  purpose  are 
neither  obscure  nor  far  to  seek.  The  United 
States  forces  being  now  on  the  scene  and  favor- 
ably stationed,  the  committee  proceeded  to  carry 
out  their  original  scheme.  They  met  the  next 
morning,  Tuesday,  the  17th,  perfected  tlie  plan 
of  temporar}'  government  an<l  lixed  upon  its 
principal  officers,  who  were  drawn  from  13  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  of  safety.  Between  1  and 
3  o'clock,  by  squads  and  by  different  routes  to 
avoid  notice,  and  having  first  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  ascertaining  whether  there  was  anyone 
there  to  oppose  them,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Government  bviilding  to  proclaim  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. No  sign  of  opposition  was  manifest, 
and  thereupon  an  American  citizen  began  to  read 
the  proclamation  from  the  steps  of  the  Govern- 
ment Building  almost  entirelj'  without  auditors. 
It  is  said  tliat  before  the  reading  was  finished 
quite  a  concourse  of  persons,  variously  estimated 


at  from  50  to  100,  some  armed  and  some  un- 
armed, gathered  about  the  committee  to  give 
them  aid  antl  confidence.  This  statement  is  not 
important,  since  the  one  controlling  factor  in  the 
whole  affair  was  unquestionably  the  Uniteil 
States  marines,  who,  drawn  up  under  arms  with 
artillery  in  readiness  only  70  yards  distant,  dom- 
inated the  situation.  The  Provisional  Govern- 
ment thus  proclaimed  was  by  the  terms  of  the 
proclamation  '  to  exist  until  terms  of  the  Union 
with  the  United  States  had  been  negotiated  and 
agreed  upon.'  The  United  States  Minister,  pur- 
suant to  prior  agreement,  recognized  this  Govern- 
ment within  an  hour  after  the  reading  of  the 
proclamation,  and  l)cfore  5  o'clock,  in  answer  to 
an  inquiry  on  behalf  of  the  Queen  and  her  Cabi- 
net, announced  that  he  had  done  so.  .  .  .  Some 
hours  after  the  recognition  of  the  Provisional 
Government  by  the  United  States  Minister,  the 
barracks  and  the  police  station,  with  all  the  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  country,  were  delivered  up 
by  the  Queen  upon  the  representation  made  to 
her  that  her  cause  would  thereafter  be  reviewed 
at  Washington,  and  while  protesting  that  slie 
surrendered  to  the  superior  force  of  the  United 
States,  whose  Minister  had  caused  L'nited  States 
troops  to  be  landed  at  Honolulu  and  declared 
that  he  would  support  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  that  she  yielded  her  authority  to  pre- 
vent collision  of  armed  forces  and  loss  of  life, 
and  only  until  such  time  as  the  L'"nited  States, 
upon  the  facts  being  presented  to  it,  should  undo 
the  action  of  its  representative  and  reinstate  her 
in  the  authority  she  claimed  as  the  constitutional 
sovereign  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  This  pro- 
test was  delivered  to  the  chief  of  the  Provisional 
Government,  who  indorsed  it  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  receipt.  ...  As  I  apprehend  the 
situation,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  lawful  government  of  Hawaii  was 
overthrown  without  the  drawing  of  a  sword  or 
the  firing  of  a  shot,  by  a  process  every  step  of 
which,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  is  directly 
traceable  to  and  deiiendent  for  its  success  upon 
the  agency  of  the  United  States  acting  through 
its  diplomatic  and  naval  representatives.  .  .  . 
Believing,  therefore,  that  the  United  States  could 
not,  under  the  circumstances  disclosed,  annex  the 
islands  without  justly  incurring  the  imputation 
of  acquiring  tliem  by  unjustifiable  methods,  I 
sliall  not  again  submit  the  treaty  of  annexation 
to  the  Senate  for  its  consideration,  and  in  the  in- 
structions to  Jlinister  Willis,  a  copy  of  which 
accompanies  this  message,  I  have  directed  him 
to  so  inform  the  Provisional  Government.  But 
in  the  present  instance  our  duty  does  not,  in  my 
opinion,  end  witli  refusing  to  consummate  this 
questionable  transaction.  ...  I  mistake  the 
American  people  if  they  favor  the  odious  doc- 
trine that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  international 
morality;  that  there  is  one  law  for  a  strong  na- 
tion and  another  for  a  weak  one;  and  that  even 
by  indirection  a  strong  power  ma}%  with  im- 
punity, <lcspoil  a  weak  one  of  its  territory.  .  .  . 
The  tjuecn  surrendered,  not  to  the  Provisional 
Government,  but  to  the  Unitc<l  States.  She  sur- 
rendered not  ab.solutcly  and  permanently,  but 
temporarily  and  conditionally  until  such  facts 
could  be  considered  liy  tlie  Unitcil  States.  .  .  . 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  both  the  Queen  and  the 
Provisional  Government  had  at  one  time  appar- 
ently acquiesced  in  a  reference  of  the  entire  case 
to  tlie  United  States  Govcriuucnt,  and  considering 
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the  furtlicr  fiict  that,  in  any  event,  tlie  Pro- 
visional  Government,  by  its  own  declared  limita- 
tion, was  only  'to  exist  until  terms  of  union 
with  the  United  States  of  America  have  been  ne- 
gotiated and  agreed  upon,'  I  lioiied  that  after 
the  assurance  to  the  meml)ers  of  that  Govern- 
ment that  sucli  union  could  not  be  consununated, 
I  niiicht  coni]iass  a  pcae<'ful  adjuslnicnt  of  the 
dilliculty.  Actuated  by  these  (iesires  and  jiur- 
poses,  and  not  iinmindfid  of  the  iidiercnt  jier- 
plexitiesof  the  situation  nor  limitations  ujion  my 
part,  I  instructed  Mr.  Willis  to  advise  the  Queen 
and  her  supporters  of  my  desire  to  aid  in  the 
restoration  of  the  status  existing  before  the  law- 
less landing  of  the  Uniti'd  States  forces  at  Ilono- 
bdn  on  the  17th  of  January  last,  if  such  restora- 
tion cnuld  be  clfeeted  upcjn  tcrjus  providing  for 
clemency  as  well  as  justice  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. The  conditions  suggested  contemplated 
a  general  amnesty  to  those  concerned  in  setting 
up  the  Provisional  Government  and  a  recognition 
of  all  the  bona  fide  acts  and  obligations.  In 
short,  they  require  that  the  past  should  be  buried, 
and  that  the  restored  Government  should  re- 
assume  its  authority  as  if  its  continuity  had  not 
been  interrupted.  These  conditi(ais  have  not 
pi-oved  acceptable  to  the  Queen,  and  though  she 
has  been  informed  that  they  will  be  insisted  upon, 
and  that  unless  acceded  to  the  effort  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  lier  Government 
will  cease,  I  have  not  thus  far  learned  that  she  is 
willing  to  yield  them  lier  acquiescence."  The 
refusal  of  the  Queen  to  consent  to  a  general  am- 
nesty forbade  further  thought  of  her  restoration  : 
while  the  project  of  annexation  to  the  United 
States  was  extinguished  for  tlie  time  by  the  just 
action  of  President  Cleveland,  sustained  by  the 
Senate.  The  unauthorized  protectorate  assumed 
by  Jlinister  Stevens  having  been  withdrawn,  the 
Provisional  government  remains  (.March,  1894) 
in  control  of  the  Government  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  a  republican  constitution  is  said  to 
be  in  preparation. 
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HAYTI,    HAITI,  OR     SAN    DOMINGO 

(Originally  called  Hispaniola) :  Its  names. — Its 
beauty. — '■  Columbus  called  the  island  Hispanio- 
la, and  it  has  also  been  called  St.  Domingo 
from  the  city  of  that  name  on  its  southeastern 
coast;  but  Hayti  or  Haiti  (the  mountainous 
country)  was  its  original  Carrib  name.  The 
French  bestowed  upon  it  the  deserved  name  of 
'  la  Reine  des  Antilles.'  All  descriptions  of  its 
magnificence  ami  beauty,  even  those  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  in  his  history  of  Columbus,  fall 
far  short  of  the  reality.  It  seems  beyond  the 
power  of  languaije  to  exaggerate  its  beauties,  its 
productiveness,  the  loveliness  of  its  climate,  and 
its  desirableness  as  an  abode  for  man.  Colum- 
bus labored  hard  to  prove  to  Isabella  that  he 
had  found  here  the  original  garden  of  Eden." — 


W.  H.  Pearson,  ILiyti  ami  the  Haitians  (Put- 

iiiiii/n  Miinthh/  .Uiir/.'.  Jan.,  1854). 

A.  D.  1492-1505. — Discovery  and  occupation 
by  Columbus.  Sci' A.Mi.nic a:  A.  1).  141)2;  1493 
-l-t9(i;  and  M'.tS   1. -)().'), 

A.  D.  1499-1542. — The  enslavement  of  the 
natives. — System  of  Repartimentos  and  En- 
comiendas. — Introduction  of  negro  slavery. — 
Humane  and  reforming  labors  of  Las  Casas. 
See  Si.AVEKY,  >I(ii>i-:un:  (Jf  the  Indians,  and 
Slavery,  Xeoiio:  Its  beoinninos. 

A.  D.  1632-1803.  —  Partly  possessed  by 
France  and  partly  by  Spain. — Revolt  of  the 
Slaves  and  rise  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  to 
power.  —  Extinction  of  Slavery. — Treachery 
of  the  French. — Independence  of  the  island 
acquired. — "  Al)out  1032  tlie  French  took  |)OS- 
se.ssion  of  the  western  shore,  and  increased  so 
rapidly  that  the  Spaniards  found  it  impossible  to 
drive  them  out;  and  the  footing  they  had  gained 
was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Kyswick,  in 
1697,  when  the  western  portion  of  Haiti  was 
confirmed  to  France.  The  latter  nation  was 
fully  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the  new  ac- 
quirement, and  under  French  rule  it  became 
of  great  value,  supjilying  almost  all  Europe  with 
cotton  and  sugar.  But  the  larger  eastern  portion 
of  the  island,  which  still  belonged  to  Spain,  had 
no  share  in  this  [irogress,  remaining  much  in 
the  same  condition  as  formerly ;  and  thus  matters 
stood  —  a  sluggish  community  side  by  side  with 
a  thriving  one  —  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out,  and  plunged  the  island  into  a  state  of 
ferment.  In  1790  tlie  population  of  the  western 
colony  consisted  of  half  a  million,  of  which 
number  38,360  were  of  Euroijean  origin,  38,370 
free  people  of  colour,  and  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainder negro  slaves.  The  government  of  the 
island  excluded  the  free  people  of  colour  — 
mostly  mulattoes  —  from  all  political  privileges, 
although  they  were  in  many  cases  well-educated 
men,  and  themselves  the  owners  of  large  estates. 
.  .  .  On  the  1.5th  May,  1790,  the  FrenciiXational 
AssemVily  passed  a  decree  declaring  tliat  people 
of  colour,  born  of  free  parents,  were  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  French  citizens.  When  this 
news  reached  the  colony,  it  set  the  inhabitants  in 
a  jierfcct  frenzy,  the  mulattoes  manifesting  an 
unbounded  joy,  whilst  the  whites  boiled  at  the 
indignity  their  class  had  sustained.  The  repre- 
sentations of  the  latter  caused  the  governor  to 
delay  the  operation  of  the  decree  until  the  home 
government  could  be  communicated  with  —  a 
measure  that  aroused  the  greatest  indignation 
amongst  the  mulattoes,  and  civil  war  appeared 
inevitable,  when  a  third  and  wholly  unexpected 
party  stepped  into  the  arena.  The  slaves  rose  in 
insurrection  on  August  23rd,  1791,  marching  with 
the  body  of  a  white  infant  on  a  spear-head  as  a 
standard,  and  murdering  all  Europeans  indis- 
criminately. In  the  utmost  consternation  the 
whites  conceded  the  required  terms  to  the  mu- 
lattoes, and.  together  with  the  help  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  rising  was  suppressed,  and  there  seemed 
a  prospect  of  peace,  wdieu  the  Assembly  at  Paris 
repealed  the  decree  of  the  loth  May.  The  mu- 
lattoes now  flew  to  arms,  and  for  several  years  a 
terrible  struggle  was  su.stained.  the  horrors  of 
which  were  augmented  by  vindictive  ferocity  on 
both  sides.  Commissioners  sent  from  France 
could  effect  no  settlement,  for  the  camp  of  the 
whites  was  divided  into  two  hostile  sections, 
royalist     and    republican.       The    English     and 
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Spaniards  both  descended  on  the  island,  and  the 
blacks,  under  able  chiefs,  held  impregnable  po- 
sitions in  the  mountains.  Apprehensive  of  a 
British  invasion  in  force,  the  Commissioners,  find- 
ing they  could  not  conquer  the  blapks,  resolved 
on  conciliating  them;  and  in  August,  171)3,  uni- 
versal freedom  was  proclaimed  —  a  measure  rati- 
fied by  the  National  Convention  early  in  the 
following  year.  Jleanwhile  the  English  had 
taken  Port-au-Prince,  and  were  besieging  the 
French  governor  in  Port  de  la  Paix,  when  the 
blacks,  relj'ing  on  the  recent  proclamation,  came 
to  his  assistance,  under  the  command  of  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture,  and  effected  his  release.  .  .  . 
Fran9ois  Dominique  Toussaint,  a  negro  of  pure 
Ijlood,  a  slave  and  the  offspring  of  slaves,  was 
born  in  1743,  and  on  attaining  manhood  was  first 
employed  as  a  coachman,  and  afterwards  liehl  a 
jiost  of  trust  in  connexion  with  the  sugar  manu- 
factory of  the  estate  to  whicli  he  belonged.  The 
overseer  having  taken  a  fancy  to  him,  lie  was 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  even  picked  up 
some  sliglit  knowledge  of  Latin  and  mathemat- 
ics." lie  was  slow  to  join  the  rising  of  the 
blacks;  "but  at  length,  after  having  secured  the 
escape  of  his  master  and  family,  he  joined  the 
negro  army  in  a  medical  capacity,"  but  quickly 
rose  to  leadership.  "At  first  the  blacks  fought 
with  the  Spaniards  against  the  French;"  but 
Toussaint  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tliey  had 
more  to  hope  from  the  French,  and  persuaded  his 
followers  to  march  to  the  relief  of  the  French 
governor,  Levaux.  AYlien  the  latter  heard  that 
Toussaint  h,ad  won  the  blacks  to  this  alliance,  he 
exclaimed,  "'!Mais  cet  homme  fait  ouverture 
partout.'  and  from  that  day  the  black  comman- 
der-in-chief received  the  surname  of  L'Ouverture, 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  historj^  Acting 
with  wonderful  energy,  Toussaint  effected  a 
junction  with  Levaux,  drove  the  English  from 
their  positions,  took  28  Spanish  batteries  in  four 
days,  and  finally  the  British  abandoned  the  island, 
whilst  the  Spaniards  [1797]  gave  up  all  claim  to  its 
western  end.  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  —  now  hold- 
ing the  position  of  commander-in-chief,  but  vir- 
tually dictator  —  succeeded  with  great  skill  in 
combining  all  the  hostile  elements  of  the  colony. 
Peace  was  restored,  commerce  and  agriculture 
revived,  the  whites  were  encouraged  to  reclaim 
their  estates,  and  by  a  variety  of  prudent  and 
temperate  measures  Toussaint  showed  tlie  re- 
markable administrative  ahilities  that  he  pos- 
sessed. At  this  stage  he  assumed  great  state  in 
public,  being  always  guarded  by  a  chosen  body 
of  l,.50O  men  in  brilliant  uniform,  but  in  private 
life  lie  was  frugal  and  moderate.  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  afiiairs  he  was  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  nine,  of  wliom  eight  were  white  planters. 
This  body  drew  up  a  Constitution  by  which 
L'Ouverture  was  named  president  for  life,  and 
free  trade  established.  The  draft  of  tliis  con- 
stitution, together  witli  an  aulograjih  letter,  he 
forwarded  to  Bonaparte;  but  tlie  First  Consul 
had  no  toleration  for  fellow-uiistarts,  and  replied, 
'He  is  a  revolted  slave  whom  we  must  punish; 
tlie  honour  of  France  is  outraged.'  At  this  time 
the  whole  island  of  Haiti  was  under  Toussaint's 
sway.  As  some  excuse  for  IJonaparle  il  must  lie 
acknowledged  that  Toussaint  undoulilcilly  con- 
teni|>lateil  independence.  .  .  .  Anxious  to  divest 
his  new  presidency  of  even  nominal  subjeclion 
to  France,  he  declared  the  independence  of  tlie 
island,  with  himself  as  supreme  chief,    in  July 


1801.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  Haitian  gen- 
eral, hostilities  had  for  the  moment  ceased  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  First 
Consul  was  enabled  to  bestow  his  close  attention 
on  the  former  French  colony.  Determined  to  re- 
possess it,  Bonaparte  sent  out  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  06  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
his  brotlier-in-law  General  Leclcrc.  .  .  .  During 
Toussaint's  presidency  he  had  abolished  slavery, 
the  negroes  still  working  the  phmtations.  but  as 
free  men,  and  under  the  name  of  'cultivators.' 
.  .  .  Leclcrc  now  endeavoured  bj'  proclamations 
to  turn  the  cultivators  against  their  chief,  and 
also  laboured  to  sow  dissensi(jn  in  the  ranks  of 
the  black  army,  by  making  the  officers  tempting 
offers,  which  "they  too  often  believed  in  and  ac- 
cepted. For  months  a  bloody  war  raged,  in 
which  great  cruelties  were  infiieted ;  but  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  French  was  slowly  telling  in  their 
favour,  when  Leclerc  made  a  political  blunder 
that  destroyed  the  advantages  he  had  gained. 
Thinking  that  all  obstacles  were  overcome,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  boldly  declared  the  real 
object  of  the  expedition — the  re-enslavement  of 
the  negro  population.  This  news  fell  like  a 
thunderltolt  amongst  the  blacks,  who  rallied 
round  Toussaint  in  thousands."  Alarmed  at  the 
effect,  Leclerc  recalled  his  proclamation,  ac- 
knowledged it  to  be  an  error,  and  promised  the 
summoning  of  an  assembly  representative  of  all 
races  alike.  "This  specious  programme  won 
over  Cristophe,  Dessalincs,  and  other  negro  gen- 
erals ;  and  finally,  on  receiving  solemn  assurances 
from  Leclerc,  Toussaint  accepted  his  offers,  and 
peace  was  concluded."  Soon  afterwards,  liy  an 
act  of  the  blackest  treachery,  the  negro  statesman 
and  soldier  was  lured  into  the  hands  of  his  mean 
eneni}',  and  sent,  a  prisoner,  to  France.  Confined, 
without  trial,  or  any  hearing,  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  Clutteau  Joux,  in  the  department  of  Doubs, 
he  was  there  "allowed  to  iiine  away,  without 
warm  clothing  and  with  insufficient  food.  .  .  . 
Finally  the  governor  of  the  prison  went  away 
for  four  days,  leaving  his  captive  without  food 
or  drink.  On  liis  return  Toussaint  was  dead, 
and  the  rats  had  gnawed  his  feet.  It  was  given 
out  that  apoplexy  was  the  cause  of  death.  .  .  . 
This  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  French 
aroused  the  fury  and  indignation  of  tlie  blacks. 
.  .  .  Under  Dessalines,  Cristophe,  Clerveaux, 
and  others,  the  fires  of  insurrection  blazed  out 
afresh."  At  the  same  time  yellow  fever  raged 
and  Leclerc  was  among  the  victims.  General 
Hochambeau,  who  succeeded  him,  continued  the 
war  with  unmeasured  barbarity,  but  also  with 
continued  defeat  and  discouragement,  until  he 
was  driven,  in  1803,  to  surrender,  and  "the 
power  of  the  French  was  lost  on  the  island." — 
C.  H.  Eden,  The  West  Indies,  ch.  13.  —  Tmmsnint 
L' Ouverture:  A  Biog.  (by  J.  R.  Beard)  and  an 
Alltiihiori. 

Also  in:  II.  JIartineau,  The  Hour  and  tlie 
Miin. — .1.  Brown,  Uiiit.  of  St.  Domingo. — H. 
Adams,  Hixtorinil  h'sxiii/x.  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1639-1700.  —  The  Buccaneers.  See 
Amkkii  a:   a.  I).  I(i3!l-17ll0. 

A.  D.  1804-1880.— Massacre  of  whites. — 
The  Empire  of  Dessalines. — The  kingdom  of 
Christophe.  —  The  Republic  of  Potion  and 
Boyer. —  Separation  of  the  independent  Re- 
public of  San  Domingo. — The  Empire  of  Sou- 
louque. —  The  restored  Republic  of  Hayti. — 
■■  In  the  begimiing  of  IHOI  Ibc  indepriKh'iice  of 
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the  negroes  under  Dessalines  was  sufficiently 
assured:  hut  they  were  not  satisfied  until  they 
liad  ciiiniileted  a  general  niassaere  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  tlie  whites,  inchaling  aged  men.  women 
and  ehildren,  who  remained  in  the  island,  nvun- 
bering,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  2,01)0 
souls.  Thus  did  Dessalines,  in  his  own  savage 
words,  render  war  ft)r  war,  crime  for  crime,  and 
outrage  for  outrage,  to  the  European  cannibals 
who  had  so  long  preyed  npon  his  nidiapiiy  race. 
The  negroes  declared  Dessalines  Eini)eror:  and 
in  October  1804  he  was  crowned  atPort-au-Prinee 
by  the  title  of  James  I.  Dessalines  was  at  once 
alirave  man  and  a  cruel  and  avaricious  tyrant. 
He  acquired  great  inlluence  over  the  negroes, 
wliolong  remembered  him  with  affectionate  re- 
gret; but  lie  was  not  warmly  sujiported  by  tlie 
mulattoes,  who  were  by  far  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Haytians.  He  abolished  the  militia,  and 
set  up  a  standing  army  of  40,000  men,  whom  he 
found  liiniself  unable  to  pay,  from  the  universal 
ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  island.  The  plan- 
tation labourers  refused  to  work.  .  .  .  Dessa- 
lines authorised  the  landowners  to  flog  them. 
Dessalines  was  himself  a  large  planter:  he  had 
33  large  plantations  of  his  own  at  work,  and  he 
forced  his  labourers  to  work  on  tliem  at  the  point 
of  the  liayonet.  Both  be  and  his  successor, 
Christophe,  like  Mahomed  Ali  in  Egypt,  grew 
rich  by  being  the  chief  merchants  in  their  own 
dominions.  .  .  .  He  failed  in  an  expedition 
a.iraiust  St.  Domingo,  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island,  whence  the  French  general  Ferraud  still 
threatened  him:  and  at  length  some  sanguinary 
acts  of  tyranny  roused  against  him  an  insurrec- 
tion headed  by  his  old  eonu'a<le  Christophe.  The 
insurgents  marched  on  Port-au-Prince,  and  the 
tirst  black  Emperor  was  shot  by  an  ambuscade 
at  the  Pont  Rouge  outside  the  town.  The  death 
of  Dessalines  delivered  up  H;iyti  once  more  to 
the  horrors  of  civil  war.  The  negroes  and 
mulattoes,  who  had  piined  cordially  enough  to 
exterminate  their  common  enemies,  would  no 
longer  hold  together;  and  ever  since  the  death 
of  Dessalines  their  jealousies  and  dilferenees  have 
been  a  source  of  weakness  in  the  black  repulilic. 
In  the  old  times,  Hayti,  as  the  Frencli  part  of 
the  island  of  Espaiiola  was  henceforth  called, 
had  been  divided  into  three  ])roviuces:  South, 
East,  and  North.  After  the  death  of  Dessalines 
each  of  these  provinces  became  for  a  time  a  sepa- 
rate state.  Christophe  wished  to  maintain  the 
unlimited  imperialism  which  Dessalines  had  set 
up:  but  the  Constituent  Assembly,  which  he 
summoned  at  Port-au-Prince  in  1800.  had  other 
views.  They  resolved  upon  a  Republican  con- 
stitution." Christophe,  not  contented  with  the 
offered  presidency,  "collected  an  army  with  the 
view  of  dispersing  the  Constituent  Assembly :  but 
they  collected  one  of  their  own.  under  Petion.  and 
forced  him  to  retire  from  the  ea]iital.  Christophe 
maintained  himself  in  Cap  Francois,  or,  as  it  is 
now  called.  Cap  Haytien;  and  here  be  ruled  for 
14  years.  In  1811,  despising  the  imperial  title 
which  Dessalines  had  desecrated,  he  took  the 
royal  style  by  the  name  of  Henry  I.  Christo])he, 
as  a  man,  was  nearlj'  as  great  a  monster  as  Des- 
salines. .  .  .  Yet  Christophe  at  his  best  was  a 
man  capable  of  great  aims,  and  a  sag.acious  and 
energetic  ruler."  In  1820,  tinding  himself  de- 
serted in  the  face  of  a  mulatto  insurrection,  be 
committed  suicide.  "In  a  month  or  two  after 
Christophe's  suicide  the  whole  island  was  united 


under  the  ndc  of  President  Boy er."  Boj-er  was 
tlie  successor  of  Petion,  who  had  lieen  elected 
in  the  Norlli,  under  the  republican  constitution 
which  Christojihe  refused  sulimi.ssion  to.  I-'etion, 
"a  mulatto  of  the  best  tyiie,"  educated  at  the 
military  academy  of  Paris,  and  full  of  Euroiieaii 
ideas,  had  ruled  (he  province  which  he  controlled 
ably  and  well  for  eleven  years.  In  discourage- 
ment he  tlien  took  his  own  life,  and  was  succeeded, 
in  1818,  by  his  lieutenant.  Jean  Pierre  Boyer.  a 
mulatto.  "On  the  suicide  of  Christophe,  the 
army  of  the  Nortliern  Province,  weary  of  the 
tyranny  of  one  of  their  own  race,  declared  for 
Boyer.  The  French  part  of  the  island  was  now 
once  more  under  a  single  government:  and  ]5oyer 
turned  his  attention  to  the  much  larger  Spanish 
territory,  with  the  old  cajiital  of  St.  Domingo, 
where  a  Sp.-uiiard  named  Munczde  Caceres,  with 
the  aid  of  tlu^  negroes,  had  now  followed  the 
example  in  the  West,  ami  proclaimed  an  inde- 
pendent government.  The  Dominicans,  how- 
ever, were  still  afraid  of  S|iain,  and  were  .clad  to 
put  themselves  under  the  wing  of  Hayti:  Boyer 
was  not  unwilling  to  take  possession  of  tlie 
Spanish  colony,  and  thus  it  hajipened  that  in 
1822  be  united  the  whole  island  imder  bis  Presi- 
dency. In  the  same  year  be  was  elecli-d  I'residcnt 
for  life  under  the  constitutimi  of  Petion,  whose 
general  policy  he  maintained:  but  his  govern- 
ment, especially  in  his  later  years,  was  almost  as 
despotic  as  tli:it  of  Christophe.  Boyer  was  the 
tirst  Ibiytian  who  united  the  blacks  and  mulattoes 
under  his  rule.  It  was  mainly  through  conlidence 
in  him  that  the  government  of  Hayti  wou  the 
recognitii)n  of  the  European  powers.  ...  In 
182.")  its  independence  was  formally  rccognLsed 
by  France,  on  a  compensation  <if  l.">(), 000,000 
of  francs  being  guaranteed  to  the  exiled  planters 
and  to  the  home  government.  Tliis  vast  sum  was 
afterwards  reduced;  but  it  still  weighed  heavily 
on  the  impoverished  state,  and  the  discontents 
wliich  the  necessary  taxation  pi-oduccd  led  to 
Boyer's  downfall,"  in  1848.  when  he  withdrew  to 
.Jamaica,  and  afterwards  to  Paris,  wliere  he  died 
in  IS.JO.  A  singular  state  of  affairs  ensued. 
The  eastern,  or  Spanish,  part  of  the  island  re- 
sumed its  independence  (lS-i4),  under  a  republican 
constitution  resembling  that  of  Venezuela,  and 
with  Petlro  Santana  for  its  President,  and  has 
been  known  since  that  time  as  the  Republic  of 
San  Domingo,  or  the  Dominican  Republic.  In 
the  Western,  or  Haytian  Republic,  large  numbers 
of  tlie  negroes,  "under  the  names  of  I^iquetsand 
Ziiiglins,  now  formed  themselves  into  armed 
bands,  and  sought  to  olitain  a  general  division  of 
property  under  some  communistic  monarch  of 
their  own  race.  The  mulatto  ofiicials  now  ca- 
joled the  poor  negroes  by  briliing  some  old 
negro,  whose  name  was  well  known  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war  of 
lilierty,  to  allow  himself  to  be  set  up  as  Presi- 
dent.' The  Biiyerists,  as  the  mulatto  oli^'areln- 
were  called,  thus  succeeded  in  re-establishing 
their  power,"  and  their  system  (for  describing 
which  the  word  "  gerontocracy "  lias  been  in- 
vented) was  carried  on  for  some  years,  until  it 
resulted,  in  1847,  in  the  election  to  the  Presidency 
of  General  Faustin  Soulouque.  "  Souloui|ue  was 
an  illiterate  negro  whose  recommendations  to 
]iower  were  that  he  was  old  enough  to  have  taken 
]i:irt  in  the  War  of  Independence,  having  been  a 
lieutenant  under  Petion,  and  that  he  was  pojuilar 
with  the  negroes,  being  devotedly  attached  to 
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the  strange  mixture  of  frccmasoury  and  fctisli 
worship  by  which  the  Ilaytian  blaclis  maintain 
their  political  organisation".  "  The  new  President 
took  his  elevation  more  seriousl)'  than  was  ex- 
pected, and  proved  to  be  more  than  a  match  for 
the  mulattocs  who  thought  to  make  him  their 
puppet.  He  gathered  the  reins  into  his  own 
hands,  and  crushed  the  mulattoes  at  Port-au- 
PriDce  by  a  general  massacre.  lie  then  "caused 
him.self  to  be  proclaimed  Emperor,  by  the  title 
of  Faustinus  the  First  (1S49)."  and  established  a 
grotesque  imperial  court,  with  a  fantastic  no- 
bility, in  which  a  Duke  de  Lemonade  tigured  by 
the  "side  of  a  Prince  Tape-ii  I'leil.  This  lasted 
until  December  1858,  when  Soulouque  was  de- 
throned and  sent  out  of  the  country,  to  take 
refuge  in  Jamaica,  and  therepulilic  was  restored, 
with" Fabre  Nicholas  Geffrard,  a  mulatto  general, 
at  its  head.  Geffrard  held  the  Presidency  for 
eight  years,  when  he  followed  his  predecessor 
iuU)  exile  in  Jamaica,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen- 
eral Salnave,  a  negro,  who  tried  to  re-establish 
the  Empire  and  was  shot,  1869.  Since  that  time 
revolutions  have  been  frequent  and  nothing  has 
been  constant  except  the  disorder  and  decline  of 
the  country.  Meantime,  tlie  Dominican  Republic 
has  suffert'd  scarcely  less,  from  its  own  disorders 
and  the  attacks  of  its  Haytian  neighbors.  In 
1861  it  was  surrendered  by  a  provisional  govern- 
ment to  Spain,  but  recovered  independence  three 
years  later.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  its  parties 
sought  annexation  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
1869  the  President  of  the  latter  republic.  General 
Grant,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dominican 
government  for  the  cession  of  the  peninsula  of 
Samana,  and  for  the  placing  of  San  Domingo 
under  American  protection.  But  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 
— E.  J.  Payne,  Ilist.  of  European  Colonies,  ch. 
lo. 

Also  in:  Sir  S.  St.  John,  Hayti,  or  the  Black 
Republic,  ch.  3. 

HEAD-CENTER,  Fenian.  See  Ii!el.\nd: 
A.  I>.  Isjs-ISIJT. 

HEARTS  OF  OAK  BOYS.— HEARTS 
OF  STEEL  BOYS.  See  Ikei..\nu;  A.  D. 
lT(iO-lT9s. 

HEAVENFIELD.  — Battle  of  the  (635).— 
Defeat  of  the  Welsh,  with  the  death  of  Cad- 
wallou,  the  "last  great  liero  of  the  British  race," 
by  the  English  of  Bernicia.  A.  D.  63.").  "The 
victory  of  "the  Heaven-tield  indeed  is  memorable 
as  theclose  of  the  last  rally  which  the  Britons 
ever  made  against  their  conquerors. "  —  J.  11. 
Green,  The  Making  of  Eiifjlittnl,  p.  "JTo. 

Also  in:  Bede,  Eccleiiiiinlirdl  lli.story,  hk.  3, 
ch.  1t2. 

HEBERT  AND  THE  HEBERTISTS 
IN  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  See 
FuA.Nti:;  .V.  D.  17!Mi  ;  i;;i:!  (.\Iau(  u  —  Junk), 
(Septemi5ei£ — Dece.mbeu),  to  1793-1794  (XOVE.M- 
BRI!— JfNE). 

HEBREW,  The  Name.     See  Jews:  Tiieiu 

Natio.nm.  Namks. 

HEBRIDES  OR  WESTERN  IS- 
LANDS, The.  —  "Tlie  Hcl)ridcs  or  Western 
Islands  comprise  all  the  numerous  islands  and 
islets  wliicli  extend  along  nearly  all  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland;  and  they  anciently  comprised 
also  the  peninsula  of  C'antyre,  the  islands  of  the 
C'lv<le.   liie   isle  of   I'achlin,   and   even   for  some 


time  the  isle  of  'Slaa.  "—ITistoricfil  Tales  of  the 
Wars  of  Si-otland,  v.  3,  p.  60. 

9th-"i3th  Centuries. — The  dominion  of  the 
Northmen.  See  Normans. — Xoutiimex  ;  8Tn- 
9x11  Centl-riks,  and  10Tii-13Tn  C'e.nturies; 
also,  SoDOR  ,\xi)  JIan. 

A.  D.  1266.  —  Cession  to  Scotland.  See 
Scotland;  A.  D.  1266. 

A.  D.  1346-1504. — The  Lords  of  the  Isles. 
— In  1346,  the  dominion  of  most  of  the  Hebrides 
became  consolidated  under  John,  son  of  Ronald 
or  Angus  Gig,  of  Islay,  and  he  assumed  tlie  title 
of  "Lord  of  the  Isles."  The  Lords  of  the  Isles 
became  substantially  independent  of  the  Scottish 
crown  until  the  battle  of  Ilarlaw,  in  1411  (see 
Harlaw,  Battle  of).  The  lordship  was  ex- 
tinguished in  1504  (see  Scotland;  A.  D.  150^- 
ir)6i).— Historical  Tales  of  the  Wais  of  Scotland, 
pp.  65-73. 

HEBRON. — In  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  Caleb,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  Judah,  "took  possession  of  the 
territory  round  the  famous  old  city  of  Hebron, 
and  thereby  gained  for  his  tribe  a  seat  held 
sacred  frcnn  Patriarchal  times.  .  .  .  Beginning 
with  Heln-ou,  he  acquired  for  himself  a  consid- 
erable territory,  which  even  in  David's  time  was 
named  simply  Caleb,  and  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  "judah  as  a  peculiar  district.  .  .  . 
Hebron  remained  till  after  David's  time  cele- 
brated as  the  main  seat  and  central  point  of  the 
entire  tribe,  around  which  it  is  evident  that  all 
the  rest  of  Judah  gradually  clustered  in  good 
order." — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  bk.  2,  sect.  3, 
^.—"Hebron  was  a  Hittite  city,  the  centre  of 
an  ancient  civilization,  which  to  some  extent  had 
been  inherited  by  the  tribe  of  Judah.  It  was 
undoubtedly  the  capital  of  Judah,  a  city  of  the 
highest  religiims  character  full  of  recollections 
and  traditions.  It  could  boast  of  tine  public 
buildings,  good  water,  and  a  vast  and  well-kept 
pool.  The  unification  of  Israel  had  just  been 
accomplished  there.  It  was  only  natural  that 
Hebron  should  become  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom  [of  David].  ...  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what  induced  David  to  leave  a  city  which  had 
such  ancient  and  evident  claims  for  a  hamlet  like 
Jebus  [Jerusalem],  wliich  did  not  yet  belong  to 
him.  It  is  probable  that  he  found  Hebron  too 
exclusively  Judahitc."— E.  Renan,  Hist,  of  the 
People  of 'Israel,  hk.  2,  ch.  18.— See,  also,  Zoan; 
and  Jews;  The  Children  op  Isr.vel  m 
Egypt. 

HECANA,  Kingdom  of.  —  One  of  the  small, 
short-lived  kiiiiiili.iiis  (.f  the  Angles  in  early  Eng- 
land. Its  territory  was  in  modern  Herefordshire. 
— W.  Stublis.  Ciiiist.  Hist,  if  Eia/.,  ch.  7,  sect.'iQ. 
— See  Encu.and:   A.  I),  .547-633. 

HECATOMB.—  "Large  sacrifices,  where  a 
great  luimlier  of  animals  were  slaughtered, 
[among  the  ancient  Greeks]  are  callcil  heca- 
tondjs."  —  G.  F.  Schomanu,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  .^lafe.  p.  60. 

HECATOMB/EON,  Battle  of.  — Fought, 
B.  C.  224,  by  C'leomeMcs  of  Sparta  with  the 
forces  of  the  Acluvan  League,  over  wliich  he 
won  a  complete  victory.  The  result  was  the 
calling  in  of  Antigonns  Doson,  king  of  Jlace- 
doni:irio  become  the  ally  of  the  League,  and  to 
be  .aiiled  by  it  in  crushing  the  last  independent 
political  life  of  Pelopoiuiesian  Greece. — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Eisl.  if  Greece,  ch.  62. 
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HECATOMPEDON.The.  See  Parthenon 
AT  Athens. 

HECATOMPYLOS.— The  chief  city  of  Pai- 
thia  Proper,  fouiulcd  by  AlexauUer  Ihc  Great. 
and  long  rcniaiuiug  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Parthian  empire. 

HEDGELE  Y  MOOR,  Battle  of  (1464).  See 
Engi,.\ni>:  a.  D.  14.").VMT1. 

HEDWIGA,  Queen  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1383- 

13K(). 

HEELERS.     See  Rossism. 

HEERBAN,  The.  — Tlie  "heerban"  was  a 
military  system  instituted  by  Charlemagne,  which 
gave  way  to  the  feudal  system. under  his  suc- 
cessors. "  The  basis  of  the  heerban  system  was 
the  duty  of  every  fighting  man  to  answer  di- 
rectly the  call  of  tlie  king  to  arms.  The  free- 
man," not  only  of  the  Franks,  but  of  all  the  sub- 
ject peoples,  owed  military  service  to  the  king 
alone.  This  duty  is  insisted  upon  in  the  laws  of 
Cliarlemagne  with  constant  reiietition.  Tlie  sum- 
mons (heerban)  was  issucil  at  tlie  spring  meeting, 
and  sent  out  by  the  counts  (U-  missi.  The  soldier 
was  obliged  to  present  him.self  at  the  given  time, 
fully  armed  and  equipped  witli  all  provision  for 
the  campaign,  e.\cept  fire,  water,  and  fodder  for 
the  horses.^' — E.  Emerton,  IidrixliicUoii  to  tlic 
Study  of  the  Middle  AgtH.  eh.  14. 

HEGEMONY.— "A  hegemony,  the  political 
ascendancy  of  some  one  city  or  community  over 
a  number  of  subject  commonwealths." — Sir  H. 
S.  Maine,  Dissertations  on  Early  Law  and  Cus- 
tom, p.  131. 

HEGIRA,  The.  See  jr.A.noMET.vN  Conquest: 
A.  D.  6(in-633. 

HEGIRA,  Era  of  the.  See  Era,  Mahome- 
tan. ^ 

HEIDELBERG:  A.  D.  1622.— Capture  by 
Tilly.     See  Ger.many:  A.  D.  1631-1633. 

A.  D.  1631. — Burning  of  the  Castle.  See 
Germ.\ny:  a.  D.  1631-1633. 

A.  D.  1690. — Final  destruction  of  the  Castle. 
See  Fh.\nce:  A.  I).  l(is'J-16!)0. 

HEIDELBERG  UNIVERSITY.    SeeEuu- 

CATKIN.    !MeI)I.EVAI.:    GeU.MAXY. 

HEILBRONN,  Union   of.     See   Germany: 
A.  1).  16:53-1034. 
HELAM,  OR  HALAMAH,  Battle  of.— A 

decisive  victory  won  by  King  David  over  the 
Syrians. — II.  Samuel,  X.  l.")-10. 

HELENA,  Arkansas,  The  defense  of.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1863  (July:  On 
THE  Mississippi). 

HELEPOLIS,  The.  See  Rhodes:  B.  C. 
30.")-3()4. 

HELIjEA,  The. —  LTnder  Solon's  constitution 
for  the  government  of  Athens,  "  a  body  of  6.000 
citizens  was  every  year  created  Iiy  lot  to  form  a 
supreme  court,  called  IIeli;ea.  which  was  divided 
into  several  smaller  ones,  not  limited  to  any 
precise  number  of  persons.  The  qualifications 
required  for  this  were  the  same  with  those  which 
gave  admission  into  the  general  assembly,  except 
that  the  members  of  the  former  might  not  be 
under  the  age  of  thirty.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
fact,  a  select  portion  of  the  latter,  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  larger  body  were  concentrated  and 
exercised  under  a  judicial  form." — C.  Thirlwall, 
Ilist.  of  Greece,  ch._  11. 

HELICON.    See  Thessaly. 


HELIGOLAND:  A.  D.  1814.— Acquisition 
by  Great  Britain.  See  Scandinavian  St.vtes: 
A.  I).  1M!;!-I.yl4. 

A.  D.  1890. — Cession  to  Germany.  See 
Akrica:  a.  D.  1884-1891. 


HELIOPOLIS.     See  On. 
Battle  of.    See  France  :  A. 

— ,k-NE). 
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HELLAS.—  HELLENES.— GRAIKOL— 
GREEKS.— "To  tlie  Greek  of  tlic  historical 
ages  till'  idea  of  Hellas  was  not  associated  with 
any  definite  geographical  limits.  Wherever  a 
Greek  settlement  existed,  there  for  the  colonists 
was  Hellas.  .  .  .  Of  a  Hellas  lying  within  cer- 
tain specified  bounds,  and  containing  within  it 
onlv  Greek  inhabitants,  they  knew  nothing." — 
G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  1,  eh.  1.  — "Their 
language  was,  .  .  .  from  the  lie.gimiing,  the 
token  of  recognition  among  the  Hellenes.  .  .  . 
Where  this  language  was  spoken  —  in  Asia,  in 
Europe,  or  in  Africa  —  there  was  Hellas.  .  .  . 
A  considerable  number  of  the  Greek  tribes  which 
immigrated  by  laud  [from  Asia]  into  the  Eu- 
ropean peninsula  [of  Greece]  followed  the  tracks 
of  the  Italicans,  and,  taking  a  westward  route 
through  Pa'onia  and  .Macedonia,  jienetrated 
through  lUyria  into  the  western  half  of  the 
Alpine  countiy  of  Northern  Greece,  which  the 
formation  of  its  hill  ranges  and  valleys  renders 
more  easily  accessilile  from  the  nortli  than  Thes- 
saly in  its  secluded  hollow.  The  numerous 
rivers,  abounding  in  water,  which  flow  close  by 
one  another  through  long  gorges  into  the  Ionian 
Sea,  here  facilitated  an  advance  into  the  .south; 
and  the  rich  pasture-land  invited  immigration; 
so  that  Epirus  became  the  dwelling-place  of  a 
dense  crowd  of  population,  which  commenced  its 
civilized  career  in  the  fertile  lowlands  of  the 
country.  Among  them  three  main  tribes  were 
marked  out,  of  which  the  Chaones  were  regarded 
as  the  most  ancient.  .  .  .  Farther  to  the  south 
the  Thesprotians  had  settled,  and  more  inland,  in 
the  direction  of  Pindus,  the  Molossians.  A  more 
ancient  appellation  than  those  of  this  trijile  divis- 
ion is  that  of  the  Greeks  (Graikoi),  whicli  tlic 
Hellenes  thought  the  earliest  designation  of  their 
ancestors.  The  same  name  of  Gr;cci  (Greeks) 
the  Italicans  applied  to  the  whole  family  of  peo- 
ples with  whom  they  had  once  dwelt  together  in 
these  districts.  This  is  the  first  collective  name 
of  the  Hellenic  tribes  in  Europe.  .  .  .  Far  away 
from  the  coast,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  hills,  where 
lie  closely  together  the  springs  of  the  Thyamis, 
Aous,  Aracthus,  and  Achclous,  extends  at  the 
base  of  Tomarus  the  lake  loannina,  on  the  thickly 
wooded  banks  of  which,  lietween  fields  of  corn 
and  damp  meadows,  lay  Dodona,  a  chosen  seat 
of  the  Pelasgian  Zeus,  the  invisible  God,  who 
announced  his  presence  in  the  rustling  of  the 
o:dcs,  whose  altar  was  surrounded  liy  a  vast  circle 
of  tripods,  for  a  sign  that  he  was  the  first  to  unite 
the  domestic  hcartlis  and  civic  communities  into 
a  great  association  centering  in  himself.  This 
Dodona  was  the  central  seat  of  the  Gi-xn ;  it  was 
a  sacred  centre  of  the  whole  district  before  the 
Italicans  commenced  their  westward  journey; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  place  where  the  subse- 
quent natioua',  name  of  the  Greeks  can  be  first 
proved  to  have  prevailed ;  for  the  chosen  of  the 
people,  wiio  administered  the  worship  of  Zeus, 
were  called  Selli  or  Helli,  and  after  them  the 
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surrounding  country  Hellopia  or  Hellas." — E. 
Curtius,  Hist,  of  Gneee,  hk.  1,  ch.  1  and  4  (;».  1). 

Also  in  :  G.  Grote.  Hint,  of  Greece,  j>t.  2,  ck.  2 
()'.  2).— G.  W.  Cox,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  1,  ch.  4.— 
^y.  E.  Gliiilstone,  Jnautos  i[uo<li,  rh.  'i. 

HELLENIC  GENIUS  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE.—HELLENIC  AND  HELLENIST- 
IC CULTURE.— HELLENISM. -•■It  was 
the  privilege  of  tlie  Greeks  to  discover  tlie  sover- 
eign efticacy  of  reason.  They  entered  on  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  with  a  sure  and  joyous  instinct. 
Baffled  and  puzzled  they  might  be,  but  they 
never  grew  weary  of  the  quest.  The  specula- 
tive faculty  which  reached  its  height  in  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  was.  when  we  make  due  allowance  for 
time  and  circumstance,  scarcely  less  eminent  in 
the  Ionian  philosophers;  and  it  was  Ionia  that 
gave  birth  to  an  idea,  which  was  foreign  to  the 
East,  but  has  become  the  starting-point  of  mod- 
ern science, — the  idea  that  Nature  works  by  ti.xed 
laws.  A  fragment  of  Euri]iides  speaks  of  him 
as  '  happy  who  has  learned  to  search  into  causes, ' 
who  'discerns  the  deathless  and  ageless  order  of 
nature,  whence  it  arose,  the  how  and  the  why.' 
The  early  poet- philosophers  of  Ionia  gave  the 
impulse  which  has  carried  the  human  intellect 
forward  across  the  line  which  separates  emjiirical 
from  scientitic  knowledge;  and  the  Greek  pre- 
cocity of  mind  in  this  direction,  unlike  that  of  the 
Orientals,  had  in  it  the  promise  of  uninterrujited 
advance  in  the  future, — of  great  discoveries  in 
mathematics,  geometry,  experimental  physics,  in 
medicine  also  and  physiology.  ...  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  the  general  con- 
ception of  law  in  the  physical  world  was  firmly 
established  in  the  mind  of  Greek  thinkers.  Even 
the  more  obscure  phenomena  of  disease  were 
brought  within  the  rule.  Hippocrates  writing 
about  a  malady  which  was  common  among  the 
Scythians  and  was  thought  to  be  preternatural 
says:  '  As  for  rnc  I  think  that  these  maladies  are 
divine  like  all  others,  but  tliat  none  is  more 
divine  or  more  human  than  another.  Each  has 
its  natural  principle  and  none  exists  without  its 
natural  cause. '  Again,  the  Greeks  set  themselves 
to  discover  a  rational  basis  for  conduct.  Rigor- 
ously they  brought  their  actions  to  the  test  of 
reason,  and  that  not  only  by  tlie  mouth  of  phi- 
losophers, but  through  their  jioets,  historians,  and 
orators.  Thinking  and  doing  —  clear  thought 
and  noble  action  —  did  not  stand  ojiposed  to  the 
Greek  mind.  The  antithesis  rather  marks  a 
period  when  the  Hellenic  spirit  was  past  its 
prime,  and  had  taken  a  one-sided  bent.  The 
Athenians  of  the  Periclean  age  — •  in  whom  we 
must  recognise  the  purest  embodiment  of  Hellen- 
ism—  had  in  truth  the  peculiar  power,  which 
Thucydides  claims  for  them,  of  thinking  before 
they  acted  and  of  acting  also.  ...  To  Greece 
.  .  .  we  owe  the  love  of  Science,  the  love  of 
Art,  the  love  of  Freedom :  not  Science  alone,  Art 
alone,  or  Freedom  alone,  but  these  vitally  corre- 
lated with  one  another  and  lirought  into  organic 
luiion.  And  in  tins  union  we  recognise  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  West.  The  Greek  genius 
is  tlie  European  genius  in  its  first  and  brightest 
bloom.  From  a  vivifying  contact  with  tlie  Greek 
pjiirit  Eurojje  derivcil  that  new  and  mighty  im- 
]mlse  wliich  we  call  Progress.  Strange  it  is  to 
tiiink  tliat  tlicse  Greeks,  like  the  other  members 
of  tlie  iMdo-Eurojiean  family,  jirolialily  had  their 
cradle  in  tlie  East;  tliat  beliind  Greek  civilisation, 
Greek  language,  Greek  inythohjgy,  there  is  that 


Eastern  background  to  which  the  comparative 
sciences  seem  to  point.  But  it  is  no  more  than  a 
background.  In  sjiite  of  all  resemblances,  in 
spite  of  common  customs,  common  words,  com- 
mon .s_yutax,  common  gods,  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  and  of  their  Eastern  kinsmen  —  tliesiiirit 
of  their  civilisation,  art.  language,  and  mythol- 
ogy—  remains  essentially  distinct.  .  .  .  From 
Greece  came  that  first  mighty  impulse,  who.se 
far-off  workings  are  felt  liy  us  to-day,  and  which 
has  brought  it  about  that  progress  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  law  and  goal  of  human  endeavour. 
Greece  first  took  up  the  task  of  equipping  man 
with  all  tliat  fits  him  for  civil  life  and  promotes 
his  secular  wellbeing;  of  unfolding  and  expaml- 
ing  every  iulioru  faculty  and  energy,  bodily  and 
mental ;  of  striving  restlessly  after  the  perfection 
of  the  whole,  and  finding  in  this  effort  after  an 
unattainable  ideal  that  by  which  man  becomes 
like  to  the  gods.  The  life  of  the  Hellenes,  like 
that  of  their  Epic  hero  Achilles,  was  brief  and 
brilliant.  But  they  have  been  endowed  with  the 
gift  of  renewing  their  youth.  Renaii,  speaking 
of  the  nations  that  are  fitted  to  play  a  part  in 
universal  history,  says  '  that  they  must  die  first 
that  the  world  may  live  through  them  ; '  that  '  a 
peojale  must  choose  between  the  prolonged  life, 
the  tranquil  and  obscure  destiny  of  one  who 
lives  for  himself,  and  the  troubled  stormy  career 
of  one  who  lives  for  humanity.  The  nation 
wliich  revolves  within  its  breast  social  au<l  re- 
ligious problems  is  always  weak  politically. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  Jews,  who  in  order  to  make 
the  religious  conquest  of  the  world  must  needs 
disappear  as  a  nation.'  'They  lost  a  material 
city,  they  opened  the  reign  of  the  spiritual 
Jerusalem.'  So  too  it  was  with  Greece.  As  a 
people  she  ceased  to  be.  When  her  freedom  was 
overthrown  at  Chaeronea,  the  page  of  her  history 
was  to  all  appearance  closed.  Yet  from  that 
moment  she  was  to  enter  on  a  larger  life  and  on 
universal  empire.  Already  during  the  last  days 
of  her  iudeijcndence  it  luul  been  jiossible  to  speak 
of  a  new  Hellenism,  ^vliicli  rested  not  on  ties  of 
blood  but  on  spiritual  kinship.  This  presenti- 
ment of  Isocrates  was  marvellously  realised.  As 
Alexander  passed  conquering  through  Asia,  he 
restored  to  the  East,  as  garnered  grain,  tliat 
Greek  civilisation  whose  seeds  had  long  ago  been 
received  from  the  East.  Each  conqueror  in 
turn,  the  Macedonian  and  the  Human,  bowed  be- 
fore conquered  Greece  and  learnt  lessons  at  her 
feet.  To  the  modern  world  too  Greece  has  been 
the  great  civiliser,  the  oecumenical  teacher,  the 
disturber  and  regenerator  of  si  umbering  societies. 
She  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  quickening 
ideas  which  re-make  nations  and  renovate  litera- 
ture and  art.  If  we  reckon  up  our  secular  pos- 
sessions, the  wealth  and  heritage  of  the  past,  the 
larger  share  may  be  traced  bacli  to  Greece.  One 
half  of  life  she  has  made  her  domain, —  all,  or 
well-nigh  all,  that  belongs  to  the  present  orderof 
things  and  to  the  visible  world." — S.  II.  Butcher, 
iSiime  Aspects  of  the  Greek  Genius,  pp.  9-43. — 
"T)ie  part  assigned  to  [the  Greeks]  in  the  drama 
of  the  nations  was  to  create  forms  of  beauty,  to 
unfold  ideas  which  should  remain  operative  when 
the  sliort  bli.ioni  of  their  own  existence  was  over, 
and  thus  to  give  a  new  impulse,  a  new  direction, 
to  the  wliole  current  of  human  life.  'Pile  pre- 
diction which  Thucydides  |nits  into  tlie  inoutli 
of  llie  Athenian  orator  lias  been  fultilled,  though 
not  in  the  sense  literally  conveyed:  'Assuredly 
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we  shi\Il  not  be  without  witnesses,'  says  Pericles; 
'tlu'iv  arc  mighty  flocnmonts  of  our  power. 
wlii<'h  sliiiU  make  us  the  wonder  of  tills  iij;e.  ;in<l 
(it  au'es  t(i  eonie. '  He  was  thinkint;-  ot  tliose 
widespread  settlements  which  attested  the  em- 
pire of  Athens.  But  the  iiiunortal  witnesses  of 
Ids  race  are  of  another  kind.  Like  tlu'  victims 
of  the  war,  whose  epitaph  lie  was  pronouneini;. 
the  Hellenes  have  their  memorial  in  all  lands, 
graven,  not  on  stone,  but  in  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind. .  .  .  Are  we  not  warranted  liy  what  we 
know  of  Greek  work,  imperfect  tliougli  our 
knowledge  is,  in  saying  that  no  people  has  yet 
ajijieared  in  the  world  whose  factilty  for  art.  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  term,  lias  iTeen  so  compre- 
hensive? And  there  is  a  further  point  tliat  may 
be  noted.  It  has  been  said  that  the  man  of 
genius  sometimes  is  such  in  virtue  of  comljining 
the  temperament  distinctive  of  his  nation  with 
some  gift  of  his  own  which  is  foreign  to  tliat 
temperament;  as  in  Shakespeare  the  basis  is 
English,  and  the  individual  gift  a  flexibility  of 
spirit  which  is  not  normally  English.  But  we 
cannot  apply  this  remark  to  the  greatest  of 
ancient  Greek  writers.  They  present  certainly  a 
wide  range  of  individual  (iitferences.  Yet  so 
distinctive  and  so  potent  is  the  Hellenic  nature 
tliat,  if  any  two  of  such  writers  be  compared, 
however  wide  the  individual  ditferences  may  be, 
—  as  between  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  or  Pindar 
and  Demosthenes, —  such  individual  ditferences 
are  lesssigniticant  than  those  common  cliaracter- 
istics  of  the  Hellenic  mind  which  separate  both 
the  men  compared  from  all  who  are  not  Hellenes. 
If  it  were  possible  to  trace  the  process  l)_v  which 
the  Hellenic  race  was  originally  separated  from 
their  Aryan  kinsfolk,  the  physiological  basis  of 
their  qualities  might  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
mingling  of  dilTereut  trllial  ingredients.  As  it  is, 
there  is  no  clue  to  these  secrets  of  nature's 
alchemy:  the  Hellenes  appear  in  the  dawn  of 
their  history  with  that  unique  temperament 
already  distinct:  we  can  point  only  to  one  cause, 
and  that  a  subordinate  cause,  which  must  have 
aided  its  development,  namely,  the  geographical 
position  of  Greece.  No  jieople  of  the  ancient 
world  were  so  fortunately  placed.  Nowliere  are 
the  aspects  of  external  nature  more  beautiful, 
more  varied,  more  stimulating  to  the  energies  of 
body  and  mind.  A  climate  which,  within  three 
parallels  of  latitude,  nourishes  the  beeches  of 
Pindus  and  the  palms  of  the  Cyclades;  mountain- 
barriers  which  at  once  created  a  framework  foi- 
the  growth  of  local  federations,  and  encouraged 
a  sturdy  spirit  of  freedom;  coasts  abounding  in 
natural  harbors;  a  sea  dotted  with  islands,  and 
notable  for  the  regularity  of  its  wind-currents; 
ready  access  alike  to  Asia  and  to  the  western 
Jlediterranean, —  these  were  circumstances  hap- 
pily congenial  to  the  inborn  faculties  of  the 
Greek  race,  and  admirably  fitted  to  expand 
them." — R.  C.  Jebb,  The  Groirth  and  Influence 
of  Chtxsical  Greek  Poi  try,  pp.  27-31. — "The  sense 
of  beauty  which  the  Greeks  possessed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  people  could  not 
fail  to  be  caught  by  the  exceptionally  beautiful 
natural  surroundings  in  which  they  lived;  and 
their  literature,  at  any  rate  their  poetry,  bears 
abundant  testimony  to  the  fact.  Small  though 
Greece  is,  it  contains  a  greater  variety,  both  in 
harmony  and  contrast,  of  natural  beauty  than 
most  countries,  however  great.  Its  latitude  gives 
it  a  southern  climate,  while  its  mountains  allow 


of  the  growtli  of  a  vegetation  found  in  more 
northern  climes.  Within  a  short  space  occur  all 
the  degrees  of  tr.'insition  from  snow-topped  hills 
to  vine-clad  fountains.  And  Wu-  joy  with  which 
tlie  beauty  of  theircountry  filled  the  Greeks  may 
lie  traced  through  all  their  ])oetry.  .  .  .  The  two 
leading  facts  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Greece  are 
the  sea  and  the  mountains.  As  Europe  is  the 
most  indented  and  has  relatively  the  longest 
coast-line  of  ;ill  the  continents  of  the  world,  so  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  the  land  of  Greece  is 
themostinterpenetrateil  with  arms  of  the  sea.  .  .  . 
'Two  voices  are  there:  one  is  ot  the  Sea, 
One  of  the  Jlouutaius;  each  a  mighty  voice: 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice; 
They  were  thy  chosen  music.  Liberty  I ' 
Roth  voices  spoke  impressively  to  Greece,  and 
her  literature  cclioes  their  tones.  So  long  as 
Greece  was  free  and  the  sjiirit  of  freedom  ani- 
mated the  Greeks,  so  long  their  literature  was 
creative  and  genius  marked  it.  When  liberty 
jierished,  literature  declined.  The  field  of  Chte- 
ronea  was  fatal  alike  to  the  political  liberty  and 
to  the  literature  of  Greece.  The  love  of  liberty 
was  indeed  pushed  even  to  an  extreme  in  Greece; 
and  this  also  was  due  to  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  the  country.  ^Mountains,  it  has  been 
said,  divide;  seas  unite.  The  rise  and  the  long 
continuance  in  so  small  a  country  of  so  many 
cities,  having  their  own  laws,  constitution,  sep- 
arate history,  and  independent  existence,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  their  early 
growth  they  were  protected,  each  by  the  moun- 
tains which  surrounded  it,  so  effectually,  and 
the  love  of  liberty  in  this  time  was  developed  to 
such  an  extent,  that  no  single  city  was  able  to 
establish  its  dominion  over  the  others.  .  .  . 
Every  one  of  the  numerous  states,  whose  sepa- 
rate political  existence  was  guaranteed  by  the 
mountains,  was  actually  or  potentially  a  separate 
centre  of  civilisation  and  of  literature.  In  some 
one  of  these  states  each  kind  of  literature  could 
find  the  conditions  appropriate  or  necessary  to  its 
development.  Even  a  state  which  produced  no 
men  of  literary  genius  itself  might  become  the 
centre  at  whicli  poets  collected  and  encouraged 
the  literature  it  could  not  produce,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sparta,  to  which  Greece  owed  the 
development  of  choral  lyric.  .  .  .  The  eastern 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean  has  deserved  well  of 
literature,  for  it  brought  Greece  into  communica- 
tion with  her  colonies  on  the  islanils  and  on  the 
surrounding  coasts,  and  enabled  the  numerous 
Greek  cities  to  co-operate  in  the  production  of  a 
rich  and  varied  literature,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined each  to  a  one-sided  and  incomplete  develop- 
ment. The  process  of  communication  began  in 
the  earliest  times,  as  is  shown  liy  the  spread  of 
epic  literature.  Originating  in  Ionia,  it  was 
taken  up  in  C3'prus,  where  the  epic  called  the 
Cypria  was  composed,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Africa 
in  the  colony  of  Cyrene.  The  rajiid  spread  of 
elegiac  poetry  is  even  more  strikingly  illustrated, 
for  we  find  Solon  in  Athens  (juoting  from  his 
contemporary  INIimnermus  of  Colophon.  Choral 
lyric,  which  originated  in  Asia  Jlinor.  was  con- 
veyed to  Sparta  by  Alcinan,  and  Iiy  Simonidcs 
of  Ceos  all  over  the  Greek  world.  But  although 
in  early  times  we  find  as  much  interchange  and 
reaction  in  the  colonies  amongst  themselves  as 
lietween  the  colonies  and  the  mother-country, 
with  the  advance  of  time  we  find  the  centripetal 
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tendency  becoming  dominant.  Tlie  motlier- 
country  becomes  more  and  more  tlie  centre  to 
wliicli  all  literature  and  art  gravitates.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  centurj'  Sparta  attracted 
poets  from  the  colonies  in  Asia  Jlinor,  but  the 
only  form  of  literature  which  Sparta  rewarded 
and  encouraged  was  choral  lyric.  No  such  nar- 
rowness characterised  Athens,  and  when  she  es- 
tablished herself  as  the  intellectual  capital  of 
Greece,  all  men  of  genius  received  a  welcome 
there,  and  we  tind  all  forms  of  literature  desert- 
ing their  native  homes,  even  their  native  dialects, 
to  come  to  Athens.  ...  As  long  as  literature 
had  many  centres,  there  was  no  danger  of  all 
falling  by  a  single  stroke ;  but  when  it  was  cen- 
tralised in  Athens,  and  the  blow  delivered  by 
Philip  at  Chaeronea  bad  fallen  on  Athens,  classi- 
cal Greek  literature  perished  in  a  generation.  It 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  distinguish  race-qualities 
from  the  characteristics  impressed  on  a  peojile 
by  the  conditions  under  which  it  lives,  since  the 
latter  by  accumulation  and  transmission  from 
generation  to  generation  eventually  become  race- 
qualities.  Thus  the  Spartans  possessed  qualities 
common  to  them  and  the  Dorians,  of  whom  they 
were  a  branch,  and  also  qualities  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  distinguished  them  from 
other  Dorians.  .  .  .  The  ordinary  life  of  a  Spar- 
tan citizen  was  that  of  a  soldier  in  camp  or 
garrison,  rather  than  that  of  a  member  of  a  po- 
titical  community,  and  this  system  of  life  was 
highly  unfavourable  to  literature.  .  .  .  Other 
Dorians,  not  hemmed  in  by  such  unfavourable 
conditions  as  the  Spartans,  did  provide  some  con- 
triliutions  to  the  literature  of  Greece,  and  in  the 
nature  of  their  contributions  we  may  detect  the 
qualities  of  the  race.  The  Dorians  in  Sicily 
sowed  the  seeds  of  rhetoric  and  carried  comedy 
to  considerable  perfection.  Of  imagination  the 
race  seems  destitute ;  it  did  not  produce  poets. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  race  is  eminently  practi- 
cal as  well  as  prosaic,  and  tlicir  humour  was  of 
a  nature  which  corresponded  to  these  qualities. 
.  .  .  The  ^Eolians  form  a  contrast  both  to  the 
Spartans  and  to  the  Athenians.  The  develop- 
ment of  individuality  is  as  characteristic  of  the 
iEolians  as  its  absence  is  of  the  Spartans.  But 
the  .^olians,  first  of  all  Greeks,  possessed  a  cav- 
alry, and  this  means  that  they  were  wealthy  and 
aristocratic.  .  .  .  This  gives  us  the  distinction 
between  the  jEolians  and  the  Athenians:  among 
the  former,  individuality  was  developed  in  the 
aristocracy  alone;  among  the  latter,  in  all  the 
citizens.  The  yEolians  added  to  the  crown  of 
Greek  literature  one  of  the  brightest  of  its 
jewels  —  lyric  poetry,  as  we  understand  lyric 
in  modern  times,  that  is,  the  expression  of 
the  poet's  feelings,  on  any  subject  whatever, 
as  his  individual  feeling.  .  .  .  But  it  was  the 
lonians  who  rendered  tlie  greatest  services  to 
Greek  literature.  They  were  a  quick-witted 
race,  full  of  enterprise,  full  of  resources.  In 
them  we  see  reliected  the  character  of  the  sea, 
as  in  the  Dorians  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  latter  partook  of  the  narrowness  and 
e.xclusiveness  of  their  own  homes,  hemmed  in  by 
mountains,  and  b}-  them  ]irotected  from  the  in- 
cursion of  strangers  and  strange  innovations. 
The  lonians,  on  the  otlier  hand,  were  ojien  as  the 
sea.  ;uid  had  as  many  moods.  They  were  emi- 
nently susceptible  to  beauty  in  all  its  forms,  to 
the  charm  of  change  and  to  novelty.  They 
were  ever  ready  to  put  any  belief  or  institution 


to  the  test  of  discussion,  and  were  governed  as 
much  by  ideas  as  by  sentiments.  Keenness  of 
intellect,  taste  in  all  matters  of  literature  and  art, 
grace  in  expression,  and  measure  in  everything 
distinguished  them  above  all  Greeks.  The  de- 
velopment of  epic  poetry,  the  origin  of  prose,  the 
cultivation  of  philosophy,  are  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  the  Ionian  race.  In  Athens  we  have  the 
qualities  of  the  Ionian  race  in  their  finest  flower." 
— F.  B.  Jevons,  A  Ilistni-y  (,f  Oi-eek  Literalnre, 
pp.  485-490. —  Hellenism  and  the  Jews. —  "  The 
Jewish  region  .  .  .  was,  in  ancient  times  as  well 
as  in  the  Graeco-Roman  period,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  heathen  districts.  Only  at  Jarania 
and  Joppa  hairthe  Jewish  element  advanced  as 
far  as  the  sea.  Elsewhere,  even  to  the  west,  it 
was  not  the  sea,  but  the  Gentile  region. of  the 
Phili-stine  and  Phenician  cities,  that  formed  the 
boundary  of  the  Jewish.  These  heathen  lands 
were  far  more  deeply  penetrated  by  Hellenism, 
than  the  country  of  the  Jews.  No  reaction  like 
the  rising  of  the  Maccabees  had  here  put  a  stop 
to  it,  besides  which  heathen  polytheism  was 
adapted  in  quite  a  different  manner  from  Judaism 
for  blending  with  Hellenism.  AYhile  therefore 
the  further  advance  of  Hellenism  was  otistructed 
by  religious  barriers  in  the  interior  of  Palestine, 
it  had  attained  here,  as  in  all  other  districts  since 
its  triumphant  entry  imder  Alexander  the  Great, 
its  natural  preponderance  over  Oriental  culture. 
Hence,  long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Roman  period,  the  educated  world,  especially  in 
the  great  cities  in  the  west  and  east  of  Palestine, 
was,  we  may  well  say,  completely  Hellenized. 
It  is  onlv  with  the  lower  strata  of  the  popula- 
tions and  the  dwellers  in  rural  districts,  tliat  this 
must  not  be  equally  assumed.  Besides  how- 
ever the  border  lands,  the  Jewish  districts  in  the 
interior  of  Palestine  were  occupied  by  Hellenism, 
esi)ecially  Scythopolis  .  .  .  and  the  town  of  Sa- 
maria, where  JIacedonian  colonists  had  already 
been  planted  by  Alexander  the  Great  .  .  .  while 
the  national  Samaritans  had  their  central  point  at 
Sichem.  The  victorious  penetration  of  Hellenistic 
culture  is  most  plainly  and  comprehensively 
shown  by  the  religious  worship.  The  native  re- 
ligions, especially  in  the  Philistine  and  Phenician 
cities,  did  indeed  in  many  respects  maintain 
themselves  in  their  es.sential  character;  but  still 
in  such  wise,  that  they  were  transformed  by  and 
blended  with  Greek  elements.  But  besides  these 
the  purely  Greek  worship  also  gained  an  entrance, 
and  in  many  places  entirely  supplanted  the 
former.  Unfortunately  our  soiu-ces  of  informa- 
tion do  not  furnish  us  the  means  of  separating 
the  Greek  period  proper  from  the  Roman ;  the 
best  are  afforded  b_Y  coins,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  the  Roman.  On  the  whole  how- 
ever the  picture,  which  we  obtain,  holds  good 
for  the  pre-Roman  jicriod  al.so,  nor  are  we  entirely 
witliout  direct  notices  of  tliis  age.  ...  In  the 
Jewish  region  iu'o]icr  Hellenism  was  in  its  re- 
ligious aspect  triumphantlj-  repulsed  by  the  rising 
of  the  Maccabees;  it  was  not  till  after  the  over- 
throw of  Jewish  nationality  in  the  wars  of  Ves- 
pasian and  Hadrian,  that  an  entrance  for  heathen 
riles  was  forcibly  obtained  by  the  Romans.  In 
saying  this  however  we  do  not  assert,  that  the 
Jewish  people  of  those  early  times  remained 
altogether  unaffected  by  Hellenism.  For  the 
latter  was  a  civili.sing  ])ower,  which  extendeil  It- 
self to  every  department  of  life.  It  fashioned  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  organization  of  the  state. 
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legislation,  the  administration  of  justice,  ])ul)Iic 
arningements,  art  and  soicnco,  trade  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  ciislonis  of  dail\'  life  down  to 
fashion  and  ornaments,  antl  thus  iin])ressed  upon 
every  department  of  life,  wherever  its  inll\U'nce 
reached,  the  stamp  of  the  Greek  mind.  It  is  true 
that  Hellenistic  is  not  identical  witli  Hellenic  cul- 
ture. The  im|)ortance  of  the  former  on  tlic  con- 
trary lay  in  the  fact,  that  by  its  reception  of  the 
availal)le  elements  of  all  foreign  cultures  within 
its  reach,  it  became  a  world-culture.  l!ut  this 
y(,,.y  world-culture  became  in  its  turn  a  peculiar 
whole,  in  which  the  preponderant  Greek  clement 
was  the  ruling  keynote.  Into  the  stream  of  this 
Hellenistic  culture  the  Jewish  people  was  also 
drawn;  slowly  indeed  and  with  reluctance,  but 
yet  irresistibly,  for  though  religious  zeal  was 
able  to  banish  heatlien  worship  and  all  connected 
therewith  from  Isnirl,  it  could  not  for  any  length 
of  time  restrain  the  tide  of  Hellenistic  culture  in 
other  departments  of  life.  Its  several  stages 
cannot  indeed  be  any  longer  traced.  But  when 
we  reflect  that  the  small  Jewish  cotmtry  was  en- 
closed on  almost  ever}'  side  by  Hellenistic  re- 
gions, with  wliich  it  was  compelled,  even  for  the 
sake  of  trade,  to  hold  continual  intercourse,  and 
when  we  rememlicr,  that  even  the  rising  of  the 
JIaccabees  was  in  the  main  directed  not  against 
Hellenism  in  general,  but  only  against  the 
heathen  religion,  that  the  later  Asmonacans  bore 
in  every  respect  a  Hellenistic  stamp- — employed 
foreign  mercenaries,  minted  foreign  coins,  took 
Greek  names,  etc.,  and  that  some  of  them,  e.  g. 
Aristobulus  I. ,  were  direct  favourers  of  Hellen- 
ism,—  when  all  this  is  considered,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed,  that  Hellenism  had,  notwithstanding 
the  rising  of  the  Maccabees,  gained  access  in  no 
inconsiderable  measure  into  Palestine  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  period. " —  E. 
Schurcr,  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time 
(if  Christ,  (Up.  3,  ».  1,  pp.  29-30.— Hellenism  and 
the  Romans. —  "In  the  Alexandrian  age,  with 
all  its  close  study  and  imitation  of  the  classical 
models,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ab- 
sence of  any  promise  that  the  Hellenic  spirit 
which  animated  those  masterpieces  was  destined 
to  have  sxny  abiding  influence  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
And  yet  it  is  true  that  the  vital  power  of  the 
Hellenic  genius  was  not  fully  revealed,  until, 
after  suffering  some  temporary  eclipse  in  the 
superficially  Greek  civilizations  of  Asia  and 
Egypt,  it  emerged  in  a  new  quality,  as  a  source 
of  illumination  to  the  literature  and  the  art  of 
Rome.  Early  Roman  literature  was  indebted  to 
Greece  for  tlie  greater  part  of  its  material ;  but  a 
more  important  debt  was  in  respect  to  the  forms 
and  moulds  of  composition.  The  Latin  language 
of  the  third  century  B.  C.  was  already  in  full 
possession  of  the  qualities  which  alwaj's  remained 
distinctive  of  it;  it  was  clear,  strong,  weighty, 
precise,  a  language  made  to  be  spoken  in  the 
iinperative  mood,  a  fitting  interpreter  of  govern- 
ment and  law.  But  it  was  not  flexible  or  grace- 
ful, musical  or  rapid;  it  was  not  suited  to  express 
delicate  shades  of  thought  or  feeling ;  for  literary 
purposes,  it  was,  in  comparison  with  Greek,  a 
l}Oor  and  rude  idiom.  The  development  of  Latin 
into  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Virgil  was 
gradually  and  laboriously  accomplished  under 
the  constant  influence  of  Greece.  That  finish  of 
form,  known  as  classical,  which  Roman  writers 
share  with  Greek,  was  a  lesson  which  Greece 
slowly  impressed  upon  Rome.  ...  A  close  and 


prolonged  study  of  the  Greek  models  could  not 
end  in  a  mere  (li.scipline  of  form;  the  beauty  of 
the  best  Greek  models  deiiends  toonuicli  on  their 
vital  spirit.  Not  only  was  the  Roman  imagina- 
tion cnriclied,  but  the  Roman  intellect,  through 
literary  intercour.se  with  tlie  Greek,  graduall_y 
aciiuircd  a  flexibility  and  a  plastic  power  which 
had  not  lieen  among  its  original  gifts.  Through 
Roman  literature  the  Greek  influence  was  trans- 
mitted to  later  times  in  a  shape  which  oljsciu'cd, 
indeed,  much  of  its  charm,  but  which  was  also 
fitted  to  extend  its  empire,  and  to  win  an  en- 
trance for  it  in  regions  which  would  have 
been  less  accessible  to  a  purer  form  of  its 
manifestation." — R.  C.  Jebb,  J'he  Growth  and 
Influence  of  C'lfissicid  Greek  J'oetri/.  eh.  8. — 
"  Italy  had  been  .subject  to  the  influence  of 
Greece,  ever  since  it  had  a  history  at  all.  .  .  . 
But  the  Hellenism  of  the  Romans  of  the  present 
period  [second  century  B.  (.'.]  was,  in  its  causes 
as  well  as  its  consequences,  something  essentially 
new.  The  Romans  began  to  feel  the  lack  of  a 
richer  intellectual  life,  and  to  be  startled  as  it 
were  at  their  own  utter  want  of  mental  culture; 
and,  if  even  nations  of  artistic  gifts,  such  as  the 
English  and  Germans,  have  not  disdained  in  the 
pauses  of  their  own  productiveness  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  paltry  French  culture  for  filling  up 
the  gap,  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the  Italian 
nation  now  flung  itself  with  eager  zeal  on  the 
glorious  treasures  as  well  as  on  the  vile  refuse  of 
the  intellectual  developmentof  Hellas.  But  itwas 
an  impulse  still  more  profound  and  deep-rooted 
which  carried  the  Romans  irresistibly  into  the 
Hellenic  vortex.  Hellenic  civilization  still  as- 
sumed th.at  name,  but  it  was  Hellenic  no  longer; 
itwas,  it  fact,  humanistic  and  cosmopolitan.  It 
had  solved  the  i)roblem  of  moulding  a  mass  of 
different  nations  into  one  whole  completely  in  the 
field  of  intellect,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  that 
of  politics,  and,  now  when  the  same  task  on  a 
wider  scale  devolved  on  Rome,  she  entered  on 
the  ]iossession  of  Hellenism  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  inheritance  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Hel- 
lenism therefore  was  no  longer  a  mere  stimulus, 
or  subordinate  influence;  it  penetrated  the  Italian 
nation  to  the  very  C(jre.  Of  course,  the  vigorous 
home  life  of  Italy  strove  against  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. It  was  only  after  a  most  vehement  strug- 
gle that  the  Italian  farmer  abandoned  the  field  to 
the  cosmopolite  of  the  capital;  and,  as  in  Ger- 
many the  French  coat  called  forth  the  national 
Germanic  frock,  so  the  reaction  against  Hellen- 
ism aroused  in  Rome  a  tendency,  which  opposed 
the  inlluence  of  Greece  on  principle  in  a  stj'le  to 
which  earlier  centuries  were  altogether  unaccus- 
tomed, and  in  doing  so  fell  not  unfrequently  into 
downright  follies  and  absurdities.  No  depart- 
ment of  human  action  or  thought  remained  un- 
affected by  this  struggle  between  the  new  fashion 
and  the  old.  Even  political  relations  were  largely 
influenced  by  it.  The  whimsical  project  of 
emancipating  the  Hellenes,  .  .  .  the  kindred, 
likewise  Hellenic,  idea  of  combining  republics  in 
a  common  opposition  to  kings,  and  the  desire  of 
propagating  Hellenic  polity  at  the  expense  of 
eastern  despotism — which  were  the  two  prin- 
ciples that  regulated,  for  instance,  the  treatment 
of  Macedonia  —  were  fixed  ideas  of  the  new 
school,  just  as  dread  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
the  fixed  idea  of  the  old;  and,  if  Cato  pushed 
the  latter  to  a  ridiculous  excess,  Philhellenism 
now  and  then  Indulged  in  extravagances  at  least 
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as  foolish.  .  .  .  But  the  real  struggle  between 
Ilelleuism  anfl  its  national  antagonists  during  the 
present  period  was  carried  on  in  the  tiekl  of  faith, 
of  manners,  and  of  art  and  literature.  ...  If 
Italy  still  possessed — what  had  long  been  a  mere 
antiquarian  curiosity  in  Hellas — a  national  reli- 
gion, it  was  already  visibly  beginning  to  be  ossi- 
fied into  theology.  The  torpor  creeping  over 
faith  is  nowhere  ]5erhaps  so  distinctlj'  apparent 
as  in  the  alterations  in  tlie  eeononu'  of  divine 
service  and  of  the  priesthood.  The  public  ser- 
vice of  the  gods  became  not  only  more  tedious, 
but  above  all  more  and  more  costly.  .  .  .  An 
augur  like  Lucius  Paullus,  who  regarded  the 
priesthood  as  a  .science  and  not  as  a  mere  title, 
was  already  a  rare  exception ;  and  could  not  but 
be  so,  when  the  government  more  and  more 
openly  and  unhesitatingly  employed  tlie  aus- 
pices for  the  accomplishment  of  its  political  de- 
signs, or,  in  other  words,  treated  the  national  reli- 
gion in  accordance  with  the  view  of  Polybius  as 
a  superstition  useful  for  imposing  on  the  public 
at  large.  Where  the  way  was  thus  paved,  the 
Hellenistic  irreligious  spirit  found  free  course. 
In  connection  witli  the  incipient  taste  for  art  the 
sacred  images  of  the  gods  began  even  in  Cato's 
time  to  be  employed,  lilvc  other  furniture,  to  em- 
bellish the  chambers  of  the  rich.  More  danger- 
ous wounds  were  inflicted  on  religion  by  the 
rising  literature.  .  .  .  Thus  the  old  national  re- 
ligion was  visibly  on  the  decline ;  and,  as  tlie  great 
trees  of  the  primeval  forest  were  uprooted,  the 
soil  became  covered  with  a  ranli  growth  of  thorns 
and  briars  and  with  weeds  that  had  never  been 
seen  before.  Native  superstitions  and  foreign 
impostures  of  tlie  most  various  hues  mingled, 
competed  and  conflicted  with  each  other.  .  .  . 
The  Hellenism  of  that  epoch,  already  denation- 
alized and  pervaded  by  Oriental  mysticism,  in- 
troduced not  onl}'  unbelief  but  also  superstition 
in  its  most  offensive  and  dangerous  forms  to 
Italj' ;  and  these  vagaries,  moreover,  hail  a  special 
charm,  precise!}' because  they  were  foreign.  .  .  . 
Kites  of  the  most  abominable  character  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  authorities:  a  secret 
nocturnal  festival  in  honour  of  the  god  Bacchus 
had  been  first  introduced  into  Etruria  by  a  Greek 
priest,  and  spreading  like  a  cancer,  had  rapidly 
reached  Rome  and  propagated  itself  over  all 
Italy,  everywhere  corrupting  families  and  giving 
rise  to  the  most  heinous  crimes,  unparalleled  un- 
chastity,  falsifying  of  testaments,  and  murder- 
ing by  poison.  Mnre  than  T.OUO  men  were  sen- 
tenced to  punishment,  most  of  them  to  death,  on 
this  account,  and  rigorous  enactments  were  issued 
as  to  the  future.  .  .  .  The  ties  of  family  life  be- 
came relaxed  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  evil  of 
grisettes  and  boy-favourites  spread  like  a  pesti- 
lence. .  .  .  Luxury  prevailed  more  and  more  in 
dress,  ornaments  and  furniture,  in  the  buildings 
and  on  the  tallies.  Especiallj-  after  the  expedi- 
tion to  Asia  Minor,  whicli  took  place  in  5(!1, 
(B.  C.  190]  Asiatico-Hellenie  luxury,  such  as  pre- 
vailed at  Kpliesusand  Alexandria,  transferred  its 
empty  retinement  and  its  Jictty  trifling,  destruc- 
tive alike  of  money,  time,  and  pleasure,  to  Rome. 
...  As  a  matter  of  course,  tliis  revolution  in 
life  and  manners  brought  an  economic  revolution 
in  its  train.  Residence  in  the  capital  became 
more  and  more  coveted  as  well  as  more  costly. 
Rents  rose  to  an  unexampled  heiglit.  Extrava- 
gant jiriees  were  ]iaid  lor  the  lu'W  articles  of 
luxury,   .•  .    .  The  iiilluenees  which  stimulated 


the  growth  of  Roman  literature  were  of  a  char- 
acter altogether  peculiar  and  hardly  paralleled 
in  any  other  nation.  .  .  .  By  means  of  tlie  Ital- 
ian slaves  and  freedmen,  a  very  large  ])ortioii  of 
whom  were  Greek  or  half  Greek  by  birth,  the 
Greek  language  and  Greek  knowledge  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  reached  even  the  lower  ranks  of  the 
])opulatiou,  especially  in  the  capital.  The  come- 
dies of  this  period  indicate  that  even  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  capital  were  familiar  with  a  sort  of 
Latin,  which  could  no  more  be  properly  under- 
stood without  a  knowledge  of  Greek  than  Sterne's 
English  or  Wieland's  German  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  French.  Men  of  senatorial  families,  how- 
ever, not  only  adilressed  a  Greek  audience  in 
Greek,  but  even  published  their  speeches.  .  .  . 
Under  the  influence  of  such  circumstances  Roman 
education  developed  itself.  It  is  a  mistaken  opin- 
ion, that  antiquity  was  materially  inferior  to  our 
own  times  in  the  general  dilfusion  of  elementary 
attainments.  Even  among  the  lower  classes  and 
slaves  there  was  considerable  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  counting.  .  .  .  Elementary  in- 
.struction.  as  well  as  instruction  in  Greek,  must 
have  been  long  ere  this  period  imjiarted  to  a 
very  con.siderable  extent  in  Rome,  But  the  epoch 
now  before  us  initiated  an  education,  the  aim  of 
which  was  to  conununicate  not  merely  an  out- 
ward expertness,  but  a  real  mental  culture.  The 
internal  decomposition  of  Italian  nationality  had 
already,  particularly  in  the  aristocracy,  advanced 
so  far  as  to  render  the  substitution  of  a  broader 
human  culture  for  that  nationality  inevitable: 
and  the  craving  after  a  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion was  alread }•  powerfully  stirring  men's  minds. 
The  stud}' of  the  Greek  language  as  it  were  spon- 
taneously met  this  craving.  The  classical  litera- 
ture of  Greece,  the  Iliad  and  still  more  the 
Odyssey,  had  all  along  formed  the  basis  of  in- 
struction; the  overflowing  treasures  of  Hellenic 
art  and  science  were  already  by  this  means  spread 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Italians.  Without  any 
outward  revolution,  strictly  speaking,  in  the  char- 
acter of  instruction  the  natural  result  was,  that 
the  empirical  stud}'  of  the  language  became  con- 
verted into  a  higher  study  of  the  literature;  that 
the  general  culture  connected  with  such  literary 
studies  was  commiujieated  in  increased  measure 
to  the  scholars;  and  that  these  availed  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  thus  accpiired  to  dive  into  that 
Greek  literature  which  most  powerfully  influ- 
enced the  spirit  of  the  age  —  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  and  the  comedies  of  Menander.  In  a 
similar  way  greater  importance  came  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  study  of  Latin.  The  higher  society 
of  Rome  began  to  feel  the  need,  if  not  of  ex- 
changing their  mother-tongue  for  Greek,  at  least 
of  reflning  it  and  adapting  it  to  the  changed  state 
of  culture.  .  .  .  But  a  Latiu  culture  presupposed 
a  literature,  and  no  such  literature  cxisteil  in 
Rome.  .  .  .  The  Romans  desired  a  theatre,  but 
tlie  pieces  were  wanting.  On  these  elements 
Roman  literature  was  based;  and  its  defective 
character  was  from  the  first  and  necessarily  the 
I'csult  of  such  an  origin.  .  .  .  Roman  poetry  in 
particular  had  its  immediate  origin  not  in  the 
inwiird  iminil.se  of  the  poet,  but  in  tlio  outward 
demands  of  the  school,  which  needed  I,atiu 
manuals,  and  of  tlie  stage,  wliieh  needed  Latin 
dramas.  Now  both  institutimis — the  school  and 
the  stage — were  thoroughly  anti-UninMii  and  rev- 
olutionary. .  .  .  The  school  and  the  tlie;itre  he- 
came  the  most  elTective  levers  in   the  hands  of 
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the  new  spirit  of  the  age,  and  all  the  more  so 
that  they  used  the  Latin  tongue.  Men  might 
perliajis  speak  ami  write  GreeU,  and  yet  noteease 
to  be  Romans;  but  in  this  ease  the_v  were  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  in  the  Roman  language,  while 
the  whole  inward  being  and  life  were  Greek.  It 
is  one  of  tlie  most  pleasing,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  in  a  historical  point  of  view 
most  instruetive,  faets  in  tins  brilliant  era  of 
Roman  eonservatisni,  that  during  its  enursc-  llrl- 
lenisni  struck  root  in  the  whole  field  of  intellect 
not  immediately  political,  and  tliat  the  school- 
master and  the  maitre  de  plaisir  of  the  great  pub- 
lic iu  close  alliance  created  a  Roman  literature." 
— T.  Jlommsen,  The  liiaUirj]  of  lininc,  bk.  3,  ch. 
l;i  (v.  3). — Pauictius  was  the  founder  of  "that 
Roman  Stoicism  which  plays  so  prominent  a  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Empire.  lie  came  from 
Rhodes,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Diogenes  at  Athens. 
The  most  important  part  of  his  life  was,  how- 
ever, spent  at  Rome,  in  the  house  of  Scipio  ^Emi- 
lianus,  the  centre  of  the  Scipionic  circle,  where 
he  trained  up  a  number  of  Roman  nobles  to 
understand  and  to  adopt  his  views.  He  seems  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  Polybius,  and  to  have 
accompanied  Scipio  in  his  tour  to  the  East  (143 
B.  C).  He  died  as  head  of  the  Stoic  seliocil  in 
Atbens  about  110  B.  C.  This  was  tlie  man  wlio, 
under  the  influence  of  the  age,  really  modilied 
the  rigid  tenets  of  his  sect  to  make  it.  the  prac- 
tical rule  of  life  for  statesmen,  politicians,  mag- 
nates, who  had  no  time  to  sit  all  day  and  dispute, 
but  who  reqiured  something  better  than  etfete 
polytheism  to  give  them  dignity  in  their  leisure, 
and  steadfastness  in  the  day  of  trial.  .  .  .  Witli 
the  pupils  of  PauEetius  begins  the  long  roll  of 
Roman  Stoics.  .  .  .  Here  then,  after  all  the  disso- 
lute and  disintegrating  influences  of  Hellenism, 
— its  comcedia  palliata,  its  parasites,  its  panders, 
its  minions,  its  chicanery,  its  mendacity — had  pro- 
duced their  terrible  effect,  came  an  antidote  winch, 
above  all  the  human  influences  we  know,  puritied 
and  ennobled  the  world.  It  affected,  unfortu- 
nately, only  the  higher  classes  at  Rome ;  and  even 
among  them,  as  among  any  of  the  lower  classes 
that  speculated  at  all,  it  had  as  a  dangerous  rival 
that  cheap  and  vulgar  Epicureanism,  which  pulfs 
up  comuKm  natures  with  the  belief  that  their 
trivial  and  coarse  reflections  have  some  philo- 
sophic basis,  and  can  be  defended  with  subtle  ar- 
guments. But  among  the  best  of  the  Romans 
Hellenism  ]n-oducedatype  seldom  excelled  in  the 
world's  history,  a  type  as  superior  to  the  old 
Roman  model  as  the  nobleman  is  to  the  Inirghcr 
in  most  countries — a  type  we  see  in  Rutilius 
Rufus,  as  compared  witlt  the  elder  Cato.  ...  It 
was  iu  tins  waj'  that  Hellenistic  philosophy  made 
itself  a  home  in  Ital}-,  and  acquired  pupils  who  in 
the  ne.\t  generation  became  masters  in  their  way, 
and  showed  iu  Cicero  and  Lucretius  no  mean 
rivals  of  the  contemporary  Greek.  .  .  .  Till  the 
poem  of  Lucretius  and  the  works  of  Cicero,  \\q 
may  say  notliing  in  Latin  worth  reading  existed 
on  the  suliject.  Whoever  wanted  to  study  phi- 
lasophy,  therefore,  down  to  that  time  (00  B.  C.) 
studied  it  in  Greek.  Nearly  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  arts  of  architecture,  painting,  and 
sculpture.  There  were  indeed  distinctly  Roman 
features  in  areliitecture,  but  they  were  mere  mat- 
ters of  building,  and  wdiatever  was  done  in  the 
way  of  design,  in  the  way  of  adding  beauty  to 
strength,  was  done  wholly  under  the  advice  and  [ 
direction  of  Greeks.     The  subservience  to  Hcl-   | 
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lenism  in  the  way  of  internal  household  orna- 
tnent  was  even  more  complete.  .  .  .  And  with 
the  ornaments  of  the  house,  the  proper  .serving 
of  the  house,  especially  the  more  delicate  de- 
jiartments — the  cooking  of  stale  dinners,  the  at- 
tendance upon  guests,  the  care  of  tlu'  great  man's 
intimate  ctmiforts — could  only  be  done  fasliion- 
ably  by  Greek  slaves.  .  .  .  But  of  course  these 
lower  si<les  of  Hellenism  had  no  more  potent  ef- 
feit.  iu  civilising  Rome  than  the  em|iloyiug  of 
I-'rench  cooks  and  valets  and  the  purchase  of 
French  ornaments  and  furniture  had  in  improv- 
ing our  grandfathers.  JIuch  more  serious  was 
the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  Greeks  in 
literature  of  all  kinds,  and  still  more  their  insis- 
tence that  this  superiority  de]ii'ndeil  mainly  upon 
a  careful  system  of  intellectual  educalion.  .  .  . 
This  is  the  point  where  Polybius,  after  his  seven- 
teen years'  experience  of  Roman  life,  tinds  the 
capital  flaw  in  the  conduct  of  public  iiffairs.  In 
every  Hellenistic  state,  he  says,  nothing  engrosses 
the  attention  of  legislators  more  than  tlie  question 
of  education,  wdiereas  at  Rome  a  most  moral  and 
serious  government  leaves  the  training  of  the 
young  to  the  mistakes  and  hazards  of  private 
enterprise.  That  this  was  a  grave  blunder  as  re- 
gards the  lower  classes  is  probalily  true.  .  .  . 
But  when  Rome  grew  from  a  city  controlling 
Italy  to  an  empire  directing  the  world,  such  men 
as  ^Emilius  Paullus  saw  plainly  that  they  must  do 
something  more  to  tit  their  children  for  the  splen- 
did position  they  had  themselves  attained,  and 
so  they  were  obliged  to  keep  foreign  teachers  of 
literature  and  art  in  their  houses  as  private  tutors. 
Tlie  highest  class  of  these  private  tutors  was  that 
of  the  philosophers,  whomwe  haveconsidered,  and 
while  the  State  set  itself  against  their  public  es- 
tablishments, great  men  in  the  State  openly  en- 
couraged them  and  kept  them  in  their  houses. 
.  .  .  As  regards  literature,  however,  in  the  close 
of  the  second  century  B.  C.  a  change  was  visible, 
which  announced  the  new  and  marvellous  results 
of  the  first,  .  .  .  Even  in  letters  Rotnan  culture  be- 
gan to  take  its  place  beside  Greek,  and  the  whole 
civilised  world  was  divided  into  those  who  knew 
Greek  letters  and  those  who  knew  Roman  only. 
There  was  no  antagonism  in  spirit  between  them, 
for  the  Romans  never  ceased  to  venerate  Greek 
letters  or  to  prize  a  knowledge  of  that  language. 
But  of  course  there  were  great  domains  in  the 
"West  beyond  the  influence  of  the  most  western 
Greeks,  even  of  JIassilia,  where  the  first  higher 
civilisation  introduced  was  with  the  Roman 
legions  and  traders,  and  where  culture  assumed 
permanently  a  Latin  form.  In  the  Ea.st,  though 
the  Romans  asserted  themselves  as  conquerors, 
they  always  condescended  to  use  Greek,  and  there 
were  pra;"tors  proud  to  give  their  decisions  at 
Roman  assize  courts  in  that  language." — J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  Tlte  Greek  World  under  Roman  Swiii/, 
eh.   n. 

HELLENION,  The.     See  Nauke.\tis. 

HELLESPONT,  The.— The  ancient  Greek 
name  of  what  is  now  called  the  straits  of  The 
Dardanelles,  the  channel  which  unites  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  with  the  -Egean.  The  name  (Sea  of 
Helle)  came  from  the  "myth  of  Helle.  who  was 
saiil  to  have  been  drowivd  in  these  waters. 

HELLESPONTINE  SIBYL.     See  Sibttls. 

HELLULAND.     See  A.merica:   IOtii-IItii: 

CENTfltlES. 

HELOTS.     See  Sp.vrt.^:  The  City. 
HELVECONES,  The.     See  Ltgians. 
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HELVETIAN  REPUBLIC,  The.  — Swilz- 

t'l'laml  is  sonu'tiinc-s  culled  the  Helvetiaa  Ke- 
jiublic,  for  no  better  reason  tluin  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  country  occupied  l)y  tlie  Helvetii 
of  Ca?sar  is  embraced  in  tlie  modern  Swiss  Con- 
federacy. But  the  original  confederation,  out  of 
"n'liicli  grew  the  federal  rei)ublic  of  Switzerland, 
did  not  touch  Helvetian  ground.  See  Switzer- 
land. The  TniiEE  Forest  C-vntoxs,  and  A.  D. 
V.y.i-i-1-UiO. 

HELVETIC  REPUBLIC  OF   1798,  The. 
See  SwiT/.ERLAXD:  A.  D.  179,'-1T!»S. 

HELVETII,  The  arrested  migration  of  the. 
— "The  Helvetii,  who  iuhaliited  a  great  part  of 
modern  Switzerland,  hail  gniwn  impatient  of 
the  narrow  limits  in  which  they  ■were  crowded 
together,  and  liarassed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
encroachments  of  the  advancing  German  tide. 
The  Alps  and  Jura  formed  barriei'S  to  their  dif- 
fusion on  the  soutli  and  west,  and  the  population 
thus  confined  outgrew  the  scanty  means  of  sup- 
jiort  alTorded  by  its  tnountain  valleys.  .  .  .  The 
Helvetii  determined  to  force  their  way  tlirough 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  and  to  trust  either 
to  arms  or  ])ersuasion  to  oljtain  a  passage  through 
the  [Roman]  jirovince  and  across  the  Rhone  into 
the  centre  of  Gaul.  .  .  .  Having  completed  their 
preparations,  [they]  appointed  the  2Sth  day  of 
ilarcli  [B.  C.  58]  for  tlie  meeting  of  tlieir  com- 
bined forces  at  the  w-estern  outlet  of  the  Lake 
Lemantis.  The  whole  population  of  the  assem- 
bled tribes  amounted  to  368,000  souls,  including 
the  women  and  children;  the  number  that  bore 
arms  was  92,000.  They  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  means  of  retreat  by  giving  ruthlessly  to  the 
flames  every  city  and  village  of  their  laud ;  twelve 
of  one  class  and  four  hundred  of  the  other  were 
thus  sacrificed,  and  with  them  all  their  super- 
fluous stores,  their  furniture,  arms  and  imple- 
ments." AV'hen  the  news  of  this  portentous  move- 
ment reached  Rome,  Ca'sar,  then  lately  appointed 
to  the  government  of  the  two  Gauls,  was  raising 
levies,  but  had  no  force  ready  for  the  field.  He 
tlew  to  the  scene  in  person,  making  the  journey 
from  Rome  to  Geneva  in  eight  days.  At  Geneva, 
the  frontier  town  of  the  concjuered  Allobroges, 
the  Romans  had  a  garrison,  and  C'lX'sar  quickly 
gathered  to  that  point  the  one  legion  stationed  in 
the  province.  Breaking  down  the  bridge  which 
had  spanned  the  river  and  constructing  with 
characteristic  energy  a  ditch  and  I'ampart  fi'om 
the  outlet  of  the  lake  to  the  gorge  of  the  .Jura, 
he  held  the  jiassage  of  the  river  with  his  single 
legion  and  forcei.1  the  migratory  horde  to  nio\'e 
otif  by  the  difficult  route  down  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhone.  This  accomplished.  Ca;.sar  hastened 
back  to  Italy,  got  five  legions  together,  led  them 
over  the  Cottian  Alps,  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
Lyons,  and  caught  up  with  the  Helvetii  before 
the  last  of  their  cumbrous  train  had  got  beyond 
the  Saone.  Attacking  and  cutting  to  pieces  this 
rear  gaiard  (it  was  the  tribe  of  the  Tiguriiii, 
which  tlie  Romans  had  encountered  disastrously 
half  a  ccntm-y  before),  he  bridged  the  Saone  and 
crossed  it  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
For  many  days  lie  followed  them,  refusing  to 
give  battle  to  the  great  barbarian  army  until  he 
saw  the  moment  0])uoi'tiine.  His  lilow  was 
struck  at  last  in  the  neigliborliood  of  the  city  of 
Bibracte,  the  capital  of  the  /Edui  —  moclcrn 
Aiitun.  The  defeat  of  the  Helvetii  was  compleli', 
and,  all  hough  a  great  body  of  thcin  escaped,  they 
were  set  ujjon  by  the  Gauls  of  the  country  and 


were  soon  glad  to  surrender  themselves  uncon- 
ditionallv  to  the  Rimian  proconsul.  C»sar  c.oirf- 
lielled  them  — 110,000  survivors,  of  the  368,000 
who  left  Switzerland  in  the  spring — to  go 
back  to  their  mountains  and  rebuild  and  re- 
occupy  the  homes  they  had  destro_ved. — C.  3Ieri- 
vale,  Jlist.  of  the  Roinann,  ch.  6  (e.  1). 

Also  in:  Ca'sar,  Gallic  Wars,  ch.  1-29. — G. 
Long,  Decline  of  the  lionmn  Republic,  v.  4,  ch.  1 
— Napoleon  III.,  UiM.  of  Julius  C'lesar,  bk.  3,  ch. 
3  ('■.  2). 

HELVII,  The.— The  Helvii  were  a  tribe  of 
CJauls  whose  count  ly  was  betw'een  the  Rhone 
and  the  Ceveunes,  in  the  modern  department  of 
the  Ardeche. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Jionuin 
Jlijiiihlir.  1:  i.  ch.  17. 

HENGESTESDUN,  Battle  of.— Defeat  of 
the  Danes  and  Welsh  by  Ecgbchrt,  the  West 
Sa.xon  kim;,  A.  1).  S3."). 

HENNERSDORF,  Battle  of  (1745).  See 
ArsTKiA:   A.   D.  i;44-lT45. 

HENOTICON  OF  ZENO,  The.     See  Nes- 

TCIUIAN  .VM)  MoxopIIYSITE  CoNTROVERST. 

HENRICIANS.     See  Petrobrusi.\ns. 

HENRY,  Latin  Emperor  at  Constantino- 
ple (Romania),  A.   D.   12il(j-121(i Henry  (of 

Corinthia),  King  of  Bohemia,   1307-1310 

Henry,  King  of  Navarre,  1270-1274 Henry, 

King  of  Portugal,  l."i7S-l."is(» Henry,  Count 

of  Portugal,   101I3-1U2 Henry  (called   the 

Lion),  The  ruin  of.     See  Saxony:  A.  D.  1178- 

1183 Henry  (called  the  Navigator),  Prince, 

The   explorations   of.     See    P(irti"(;ai. :    A.  D. 

141.5-1460. Henry  (called  the  Proud),   The 

fall    of.     See    Guklfs    and    GiuiiEi.i.iNES 

Henry  I.,  King  of  Castile,  1214-1217 Henry 

L,  King  of  England,  lli)ii-1135 Henry  I., 

King  of  France,  1031-l(iiii) Henry  I.  (called 

The  Fowler),  King  of  the  East  Franks  (Ger- 
many), 919-931) Henry  II.,  Emperor,  A.   D. 

1014-1024:  King  of  the  East  Franks  (Ger- 
many), 1002-1024:  King  of  Italy,  1(104-1024. 
.  .  .  .Henry  II.  (of  Trastamare),  King  of  Cas- 
tile and  Leon,  1309-1:179 Henry  II.  (first  of 

the   Plantagenets),    King   of   England,    1154- 

1189 Henry    II.,    King    of    France,    1547- 

1559 Henry  III.,  Emperor,  King  of  Ger- 
many, and   King  of  Burgundy,   1039-1056 

Henry  HI.,  King  of  Castile  and   Leon,  1390- 

1407 Henry   III.,  King  of  England,  1210- 

1273 Henry  III.,  King  of  France  (the  last 

of  the  Valois),   1574-1589;    King    of    Poland, 

1573-1574 Henry  IV.,  Emperor,  lii77-llo6: 

King  of  Germany,   105()-I10ii Henry    IV., 

King    of    Castile    and    Leon,    1454-1474 

Henry  IV.,  King  of  England  (first  of  the  Lan- 
castrian royal  line),   1399-1413 Henry    IV. 

(called  the  Great),  King  of  France  and  Na- 
varre (the  first  of  the  Bourbon  kings),  1589- 
1610.— Abjuration.  See  France;  A.  D.  1591- 
1593. — Assassination.      See    France;     A.     D. 

1599-1(>1(I Henry  V.,   Emperor,   1112-1125; 

King    of    Germany,    110()-U2o Henry  V., 

King   of    England,    1413-1422 Henry  VI., 

King  of  Germany,  1190-1197:  Emperor,   1191- 

1197;   King  of  Sicily,  1194-1197 Henry  VI., 

King   of   England,    1422-1461 Henry  VII. 

(of  Luxemburg),  King  of  Germany,  1308-1313; 

King    of   Italy   and    Emperor,    1312-1313 

Henry  VII.,   King  of  England,  14S5-1509 

Henry  VIII.,  King  of  England,  1.509-1547. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  and  the  Parson's  cause. 
See  Virginia:   A.    1).    1703 The  American 
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HENRY. 


HEHMiE  AT  ATHENS. 


Revolution.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
ITf).")  Khckption  (IV  THE  News  op  the  St.vmt 
Act.  1TT4  (September).  1""")  (Apuil — Icne), 
1TTW-177H  Clarke's  t'oXQi'EST:  nlsn,  Vikcunia: 
A.  1).  177(1 Opposition  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. See  L'.MTKD  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  1). 
17S7-17«!i. 

HENRY,  Fort,  Capture  of.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1S(53  (Januahy  — Febru- 
ary: Kentihky  —  Tennessee). 

HEPTANOMIS,  The.— The  northern  di,s- 
triet  of  Ujiper  Eiryjit,  embracing  seven  prov- 
inces, (irnoMies;  whence  its  nunie. 

HEPTARCHY,  The  so-called  Saxon.  See 
Emu. AM);  7tli  (.'entl'RY. 

HERACLEA.— The  earliest  capital  of  the 
Venetians.     Sec  Venice:  A.  D.  G97-810. 

HERACLEA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  280).  See 
Home:  P..  (_'.  2S'2^2:r,. 

HERACLEA  PONTICA,  Siege  of.— Ilera- 
clea,  a  lloiirishiug  town  of  Greek  origin  on  the 
Phrygian  coast,  called  Heraclea  Ponticatoilistin- 
guish  it  from  other  towns  of  like  name,  was  lie- 
sieged  for  some  two  years  bj'  the  Romans  in  the 
Third  Jlithridatic  IVar.  It  was  surrendered 
through  treachery,  B.  C.  70,  and  suffered  so 
greatly  from  the  ensuing  pillage  and  massacre 
that  it  never  recovered.  The  Roman  comman- 
der, t'otta,  was  afterwards  prosecuted  at  Rome 
lor  a|ipropriating  the  plunder  of  Heraclea,  which 
included  a' famous  statue  of  Hercules,  with  a 
golden  club. — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Roiiihlic.  V.  3.  ch.  5. 

HERACLEID^,  OR  HERAKLEIDS, 
The.  —  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  re|)Ute(l 
descendants  of  the  dcmi-god  hero,  Hcrakles,  or 
Hercules,  were  very  numerous.  "  Distinguislied 
families  are  everywhere  to  be  traced  who  bear 
Ills  i>atronymic  and  gloiy  in  the  belief  that  they 
are  his  descendants.  Among  Acha'ans,  Kad- 
nieians,  and  Dorians,  Hijrakles  is  venerated :  the 
latter  especially  treat  him  as  their  principal  hero 
— the  Patron  Hero-God  of  the  race:  the  Hera- 
klcids  form  among  all  Dorians  a  privileged  gens, 
in  which  at  Sparta  the  special  lineage  of  the  two 
kings  was  included." — G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of  Greece, 
pt.  1,  (■/(.  4  (!'.  1).  —  "The  most  important,  and 
the  most  fertile  in  consequences,  of  all  the  migra- 
tions of  Grecian  races,  and  which  continued  even 
to  the  latest  periods  to  exert  its  influence  upon 
the  Greek  character,  was  the  expedition  of  the 
Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  .  .  .  The  tradition- 
arj'  name  of  this  expedition  is  '  the  Return  of  the 
Descendants  of  Hercules'  [or  'the  Return  of  the 
Ileracliil.e  '].  Hercules,  the  sou  of  Zeus,  is  (even 
in  the  Iliad),  both  by  birth  and  destiny,  the 
hereditary  prince  of  Tirvns  and  Jlycenic,  and 
ruler  of  the  surrounding  nations.  But  through 
some  evil  chance  Eurystheus  obtained  the  ]ire- 
ccdcncy  and  the  son  of  Zeus  was  compelled  to 
serve  him.  Nevertheless  he  is  represented  as 
having  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  his  claims 
to  the  dominion  of  Peloponnesus,  which  they 
afterwards  made  good  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dorians;  Hercules  having  also  performed  such 
actions  in  behalf  of  this  race  that  his  descendants 
were  always  entitled  to  the  pos.session  of  one- 
third  of  the  territory.  The  heroic  life  of  Iler- 
ctdcs  was  therefore  the  mythical  title,  through 
which  the  Dorians  were  made  to  appear,  not  as 
un,iustly  invading,  but  merely  as  reconquering,  a 
country  which  had  belonged  to  their  princes  in 
former  times." — C.  O.  JlQller,  IIi.1t.  and  Antiq. 


of  the  Doric  Race,  hk.  1,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Dorians 

A.M)  loNIANS, 

HERACLEID,«:OF  LYDI  A.  — The  second 

dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  —  so-called  by  the 
Greeks  as  reputed  descendants  of  the  sun-god. 
Tlie  dynasty  is  represented  as  ending  with  ('an- 
(huiles. — M.  Duncker,  Ilhl.  of  Antiiiuitii,  bk  i, 
ch.  17. 

HERACLEONAS,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  I).  ()41. 

HERACLIUS  L,  Roman  Emperor  (East- 
ern), A.  D.  G1U-G4L 

HERAT:  B.  C.  330.— Founding  of  the 
city  by  Alexander  the  Great.  See  .Macedoma  ; 
B.  C.  330-323. 

A.  D.  1221.  —  Destruction  by  the  Mongols. 
See  KHOR.VSSAN ;  A.  D.  l'2-20-12-Jl. 

HERCTE,  Mount,  Hamilcaron.     See  Punic 

\Vak,  The  Finsr. 

HERCULANEUM.     See  Pompeii. 

HERCULIANS  AND  JOVIANS.  See 
Pu.KroKiAN  Guards:  A.  D.  31i. 

HERCYNIAN  FOREST,  The.  —  'The 
Hercynian  Forest  was  know  n  by  report  to  Era- 
tosthenes and  some  other  Greeks,  under  the 
name  Orcynia.  The  width  of  this  forest,  as 
Caesar  says  (B.  G.  vi.  2.")),  was  nine  da_vs'  .iourncy 
to  a  man  without  any  incumbrance.  It  com- 
menced at  the  territory  of  the  Ilelvetii  [Switzer- 
land] .  .  .  and  following  the  straight  cour.se  of  the 
Danube  reached  to  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
the  Anartes.  Here  it  turned  to  the  left  in 
different  directions  from  the  river,  and  extended 
to  the  territory  of  many  nations.  No  man  of 
western  Germany  could  affirm  that  he  had 
reached  the  eastern  termination  of  the  forest  even 
after  a  journey  of  six  days,  nor  that  he  had 
heard  where  it  did  terminate.  This  is  all  that 
Caesar  knew  of  this  great  forest.  .  .  .  The  nine 
days'  journej',  whicli  measures  the  width  of  the 
Hercynian  forest,  is  the  width  fi-om  south  to 
north;  and  if  we  assume  this  widtli  to  be  esti- 
mated at  the  western  end  of  the  Ilercynia,  which 
.  part  would  be  the  best  known,  it  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Schwarzwald  and  Odeuwald, 
which  extend  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Rhine  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bale  nearly  as  far  north  as 
Frankfort  on  the  ^lain.  The  eastern  parts  of  the 
forest  would  extend  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Danube  along  the  Rauhe  Alp  and  the  Boehmer- 
wald  and  still  farther  east.  Caesar  mentions 
another  German  forest  named  Bacenis  (B.  G. 
vi.  10).  but  all  that  he  could  say  of  it  is  this;  it 
was  a  forest  of  boundless  extent,  and  it  separated 
the  Suevi  and  the  Chcrusci;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  it  is  represented  by  the  Thiu-inger- 
wald,  Erzgebirge,  Riesengebirge,  and  the  moun- 
tain ranges  farther  east,  which  separate  the  basin 
of  the  Danube  from  the  basins  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Vistula." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Rwnan 
Rilitihlir.  e.  4,  ch.  2. 

HERETOGA.     Sec  Eai.dorman. 

HEREWARD'S  CAMP  IN  THE  FENS. 
See  Enoi.and:  A.  I).  1069-1071. 

HERIBANN.  See  Slavery.  :Medi.evai,; 
Fi;an<e. 

HERKIMER,  General,  and  the  Battle  of 
Oriskany.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1777  i.In.Y — (Ictorer). 

HERMiC  AT  ATHENS,  Mutilation  of  the. 
See  Athens;  B.  C.  415. 
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HERM^AN  PROMONTORY. 


HIDE  OF  LAND. 


HERMjEAN  promontory.— The  an- 
cient name  of  the  north-oasteru  horu  of  tlie  Gulf 
of  Tunis,  now  called  Cape  Bon.  It  was  the 
limit  lixed  by  the  old  treaties  between  Carthage 
and  Rome,  beyond  which  Roman  ships  must  not 
go,  —  R.  B.  Smith,  Carthage  and  the  Cartharjin- 
ian.i.  ell.  o. 

HERMANDAD,  The.  See  Holt  Brother- 
noon. 

HERMANRIC,  OR  ERMANARIC,  The 
empire  of.    See  OoTiis:  A.  D.  SoD-l^T."!;  and  376. 

HERMANSTADT,   Battle  of  (1442).     See 

TruKs:  A.  I).  I4U2-1451 (Or  Schellenberg,) 

Battle  of  (1599).  See  Balk.^n  a:ni)  Daxibi.^n 
States:  14tii-18tii  CENTURiES(RouMAXiA,i.tc. ). 

HERMINSAULE,  The.  See  Saxons:  A.l). 
772-804. 

HERMIONES,  The.     See    Germany:    As 

KNOWN  TO  Ta<  ITIS. 

HERMITS.     See  ANcnoRiTES. 

HERMONTHIS.     See  On. 

HERMUNDURI,  The.— Among  the  German 
tribes  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  "a  people  loyal  to 
Rome.  Consequently  tliey,  alone  of  the  Germans, 
trade  not  merely  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  but 
far  inland,  and  in  the  most  flourishing  colony  of 
the  province  of  R;etia,  Everywhere  they  are  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  a  guard;  and  while  to  the 
other  tribes  we  display  only  our  arms  and  our 
camps,  to  them  we  have  thrown  open  our  houses 
and  country-seats,  which  they  do  not  covet." — 
Tacitus.  Minor  Works,  trans,  by  Church  and 
Brodrihh  :  The  Germany. — "The  settlements  of 
the  Hermunduri  must  have  been  in  Bavaria,  and 
seem  to  have  stretched  from  Ratisbon,  north- 
wards, as  far  as  Bohemia  and  Saxony." — Geoij. 
noti.^  to  sainr. 

HERNICANS,  The.— A  Sabine  tribe,  who 
anciently  occupied  a  valley  in  the  Lower  Ap- 
penines,  between  the  Auio  and  the  Trerns,  and 
who  were  leagued  with  the  Roman.s  and  the 
Latins  aeainst  the  Volscians  and  the  ^quians. — ■ 
H.  G.  Liddell,  Hist,  of  Home,  hk.  3,  ch.  6. 

HERODEANS,  the.  See  Jews:  B.  C.  40- 
A.  D.  44.     Reicn  of  the  IIerode.^ns. 

HEROIC  AGE  OF  GREECE.  See  Greece: 
The  Heroes. 

HEROOPOLIS.  See  Jews:  The  Route 
OF  THE  Exonrs. 

HERRINGS,  The  Battle  of  the  (1429).— In 
February.  140y,  while  the  English  still  held 
their  groinid  in  France,  and  while  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  besieging  Orleans  [see  Fr.vnce: 
A.  D.  1429-1431],  a  large  convoy  of  Lenten  pro- 
visions, salted  herring  in  the  main,  was  sent 
away  from  Paris  for  the  English  army.  It  was 
under  the  escort  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  with  1,.")00 
men.  At  Rouvray  en  Beausse  the  convoy  was 
attacked  by  5,000  French  cavalry,  including  the 
best  knights  and  warriors  of  the  kingdom.  The 
English  entrenched  themselves  behind  their 
wagons  and  repelled  the  attack,  willi  great 
slaughteran<l  humili;Ltion  of  the  Frcncli  chivalry  ; 
but  in  the  melee  the  red  herrings  were  scattered 
thickly  over  the  Held.  This  caused  the  encounler 
to  be  named  the  Battle  of  the  Herrings. —  0.  M. 
Yoniic.  CanieoH  from  Eikj.  Hist.. 'id  series,  c.  .'!."). 

HERRNHUt.    See  :M(iravian  or  Bohemian 

BUEIHI'.ICN. 

HERULI,  The. —  The  llenili  were  a  jieoplc 
closely  associated  with  the  Goths  in  their  history 
and  undoul}tedly  akin  to  them  in  blood.  The 
great  piratical  expedition  of  A.  D.  267  from  the 


Crimea,  which  struck  Athens,  was  made  up  of 

Herules  as  well  as  Goths.  The  Heruli  passed 
witli  the  Goths  under  the  yoke  of  the  Huns. 
After  the  breaking  up  of  the  empire  of  Attila, 
they  were  found  occupying  the  region  of  modern 
Hungary  which  is  between  the  Carpathians,  the 
upper  Theiss,  and  the  Danube.  The  Herules 
were  numerous  among  the  barljarian  auxiliaries 
of  the  Roman  army  in  the  last  days  of  the  em- 
pire.— H.  Bradley.  .Story  of  the  Goths. 

Also  ln:  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  3,  ch.  8  (b.  2). 

♦ 

HERZEGOVINA:  A.  D.  1875-1876.— Re- 
volt against  Turkish  rule. — Interposition  of 
the  Powers.     See  TfRKS:  A.  D.  1861-1877. 

A.  D.  1878. — Given  over  to  Austria  by  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.     See  Turks:  A.  D.  1878. 


HESSE:  A.  D.  1866.— Extinction  of  the 
electorate. — Absorption  by  Prussia.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1866. 

HESSIANS,  The,  in  the  American  War. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776  (Janu- 
ary— Ferruarv). 

HESTIASIS.— The  fea.sting  of  the  tribes  at 
Athens.      See  LiTURiiiES. 

HESYCHASTS,  The.     See  Mysticism. 

HET.<ERIES,  Ancient.- Political  clubs 
■'  which  were  habitual  and  notorious  at  Athens; 
associations,  bound  together  by  oath,  among  the 
wealthy  citizens,  partly  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment, but  chietly  pledging  the  members  to  stand 
by  each  other  in  objects  of  political  ambition,  in 
judicial  trials,  in  accusation  or  defence  of  offlcial 
men  after  the  period  of  office  had  expired,  in 
carrying  points  through  the  public  assembl  v,  (.tc. 
.  .  .  Tfiey  furnished,  when  taken  together,  a 
formidable  anti-popular  force." — G.  Grote,  Hist. 
of  Greece,  pt.  2,  cli.  63  (c.  7). 

Also  in:  G.  F.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  State,  pt.  3,  eh.  3. 

HETAIRA.—HETAIRISTS, Modern.  See 
Greece:  A.  I).  is21-182il. 

HETMAN.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1668-1696; 
also,  Cossacks. 

HEXHAM,  Battle  of  (1464).  See  England: 
A.  I).  14."m-1471. 

HE YDUCS.— Servian  Christians  who,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Turkish  domination,  tied  into 
the  forest  and  became  outlaws  and  rolibers,  were 
called  Hcvducs.— L.  Kanke,  ///.vA  ,f  S,rria.  eh.  3. 

HIAWATHA  AND  THE  '  IROQUOIS 
CONFEDERATION.     See  Iroquois  Conked- 

ER.VI  v. 

HIBERNIA.     See  Irei-vnu. 

HICKS  PASHA,  Destruction  of  the  army 
of(l883).     See  Egvi-t:  A.  D.  1870-1883. 

HIDALGO.—"  Originally  written  •  tijodalgo,' 
son  of  something.  Later  applied  to  gentlemen, 
country  gentlemen  perha|)S  more  partic\ilarly. 
.  .  .  In  the  Die,  Univ.  authorities  are  qimied 
showing  that  the  word  '  hidalgo  '  originated  with 
the  Roman  colonists  of  Sjiain,  called  'Italicos,' 
who  were  exempt  from  imposts.  Hence  those 
enjoying  similar  benertts  were  called  '  Italicos,' 
wlneh  word  in  lapse  of  time  became  'hidalgo.'  " 
—  II.  H,  Bancroft,  Ilist.  of  the  Pacific  States,  v.  1, 
p.  3.12,  foot-note. 

HIDATSA  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can  .VlIOUli.lNKS:    11||1A'IS.\. 

HIDE  OF  LAND.— CARUCATE.— VIR- 
GATE.— "In  the  [Hundred]  rolls  for  Hunting- 
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HIEUOGLVl'IIICS. 


ddiishire  [England]  a  scries  of  entries  occurs, 
describing,  contrary  to  tlie  usual  practice  of  the 
compilers,  the  number  of  acres  in  a  virgate,  and 
the  number  of  virgates  in  a  hide,  in  several 
manors.  .  .  .  They  show  clearly  —  (1)  That  the 
bundle  of  scattered  strips  called  a  virgate  did  not 
always  contain  the  same  nundier  of  acres,  {'i) 
Tiiat  the  hide  did  not  always  contain  tlie  same 
uumber  of  virgates.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
evident  that  the  hide  in  Huntingdonshire  most 
often  coulaincd  120  acres  or  therealjouts.  .  .  . 
We  may  gather  fmin  the  instances  given  in  the 
Hundred  Hulls  for  Huntingdonshire,  that  the 
'  normal '  hide  consisted  as  a  ride  of  four  virgates 
of  about  thirty  acres  each.  The  really  important 
conscLjuence  resulting  from  this  is  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  as  the  virgate  was  a  bundle 
of  so  manv  scattered  strips  in  the  open  fields,  the 
hide,  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  actual  virgates  in 
villeuage,  was  also  a  bundle  —  a  compound  and 
fourfold  bundle  —  of  scattered  strips  in  the  open 
fields.  ...  A  trace  at  least  of  the  original  reason 
of  the  varying  contents  and  relations  of  the  hide 
and  virgate  is  to  be  found  in  the  Hundred  Rolls, 
as,  indeed,  almost  everywhere  else,  in  the  use  of 
another  word  in  tlie  place  of  hide,  when,  instead 
of  the  anciently  assessed  hidage  of  a  manor,  its 
modern  actual  taxalde  value  is  examined  into 
and  expressed.  This  new  word  is  'carucate' — 
'  the  land  of  a  plough  or  plough  team,' — 'caruca' 
being  the  medieval  Latin  term  for  both  plough 
and  plough  team.  ...  In  some  cases  the  caru- 
cate seems  to  be  identical  with  the  normal  hide  of 
130  acres,  biit  other  instances  showtliat  the  caru- 
cate varied  in  area.  It  is  the  land  cultivated 
by  a  plough  team;  varying  in  acreage,  therefore, 
according  to  the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  soil, 
and  according  to  the  strength  of  the  team.  .  .  . 
In  pastoral  districts  of  England  and  "Wales  the 
Kojnan  tribute  may  possibly  have  been,  if  not' a 
hide  from  each  plough  team,  a  hide  from  every 
family  holding  cattle.  .  .  .  The  supposition  of 
such  an  origin  of  the  connexion  of  the  word 
'  hide '  with  the  '  land  of  a  fandly, '  or  of  a  plough 
team,  is  mere  conjecture;  but  the  fact  of  the 
connexion  is  clear." — F.  Seebohm,  Enr/luh  Vil- 
lage Community/,  ch.  2,  sect.  4,  and  ch.  10,  sect.  6. 

Also  is:  J.  M.  Kemble,  The  l^axons  in  Enr/- 
laiul.  Ilk.  1,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  M.\nor8. 

HIERATIC  WRITING.  See  Hieroglyph- 
ics. 

HIERODULI,  The.— In  some  of  the  early 
Greek  communities,  the  Hieroduli,  or  ministers 
of  tlie  gods,  "  formed  a  class  of  iier.sons  bound  to 
certain  services,  duties,  or  contributions  to  the 
temple  of  some  god,  and  .  .  .  sometimes  dwelt 
in  the  position  of  serfs  on  the  sacred  groimd. 
They  apjjear  in  considerable  numbers,  and  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  population  onlv  in  Asia,  as, 
e.  g.,  at  Comana  in  Cappadocia,  wliere  in  Strabo's 
time  there  were  more  than  6,000  of  them  at- 
tached to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  J\Ia,  who 
was  named  by  the  Greeks  Eu3-o,  and  by  the 
Romans  Belhma.  In  Sicily  too  the  Erycinian 
Aphrodite  had  numerous  ministers,  whom  Cicero 
calls  Venerii,  and  classes  with  the  ministers  of 
Mars  (JIartiales)  at  Larinum  in  South  Italj'.  In 
Greece  we  may  consider  the  Craugallidai  as 
Hieroduli  of  the  Delphian  Apollo.  They  belonged 
apparently  to  the  race  of  Dryopes,  who  are  said 
to  have  been  at  some  former  time  con(juered  by 
Heracles,  and  dedicated  bj-  him  to  the  god.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  we  are  told,  were  sent  at 


the  command  of  Apollo  to  the  Peloponnese.  whilst 
the  Craugallida;  remained  behind.  ...  At  Cor- 
inth too  there  wei'e  numerous  Hieroduli  at- 
tached to  Aphrodite,  some  of  whom  were  women, 
who  lived  as  HetiCRc  and  jiaid  a  certain  tax  from 
their  earidngs  to  the  goddess." — G.  Schoniaiin. 
Aiitifj.  of  (In, re:  '/'he  .state,  pt.  2,  c/t.  4.— See, 
also,  l)()l^rs  AM)  Dinons. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  Egyptian.— " The 
Greeks  gave  tlie  name  of  Hieroglyphics,  that  is, 
'Sacred  Sculpture,'  to  the  national  writing  of 
the  Eg_yptians,  composed  entirely  of  jiictures  of 
natural  objects.  Although  very  inajiplicable, 
this  name  has  been  adopted  by  modern  writers, 
and  has  been  so  completely  accepted  and  used 
that  it  cannot  now  be  re|)laced  liy  a  more  ajjpro- 
liriate  appellation.  .  .  .  For  a  long  series  of  ages 
the  decipherment  of  the  hieroglyphics,  for  which 
the  classical  writers  furnish  no  assistance,  re- 
mained a  hopeless  mystery.  The  acute  genius  of 
a  Frenchman  at  last  succeeded,  not  fifty  years 
since,  in  lifting  the  veil.  By  a  prodigious  effort 
of  induction,  and  almost  divination,  Jean  Fran- 
cois Champollion,  who  was  born  at  Figeac  (Lot) 
on  the  23d  of  December,  1790,  and  died  at  Paris 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1832,  made  the  greatest  dis- 
covery of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  domain 
(if  historical  science,  and  succeeded  in  tixing  on 
a  solid  basis  the  principle  of  reading  hiero- 
glyphics. Numerous  scholars  have  followed  the 
path  opened  by  him.  ...  It  would  .  .  .  be 
very  far  from  the  truth  to  regard  liieroglyphics 
as  always,  or  even  generallj-,  symbolical.  No 
doubt  there  are  symbolical  characters  among 
tliem,  generally  easy  to  understand;  as  also  there 
are,  and  in  very  great  number,  figurative  charac- 
ters directly  representing  the  object  to  be  desig- 
nated ;  but  the  majority  of  the  signs  found  in 
every  liierogl_vpliic  text  are  characters  ]iurelj' 
phonetic;  that  is,  representing  either  syllables 
(and  these  are  so  varied  as  to  offer  sometimes 
serious  difficulties)  or  the  letters  of  an  only  mod- 
erately comjdicated  alphabet.  These  letters  are 
also  pictures  of  objects,  but  of  objects  or  animals 
whose  Egyptian  name  commenced  with  the  letter 
in  question,  while  also  tlie  s\'llabic  characters  (true 
rebusses)  represented  objects  designated  by  that 
syllable." — F.  Lenormant  and  E.  Clievallier, 
Manual  of  the  Ancient  History  ,f  the  Ea.9t,  bk.  3, 
ch.  5  (n.  1). — "The  system  of  writing  employed 
by  the  people  called  Egyptians  was  probably 
entirely  pictorial  either  at  the  time  when  they 
first  arrived  in  Egj'pt,  or  during  the  time  that 
they  still  lived  in  their  original  home.  We, 
however,  know  of  no  inscription  in  which  pic- 
torial characters  alone  are  used,  for  the  earliest 
specimens  of  their  writing  known  to  us  contain 
alphabetical  characters.  The  Egyptians  had 
three  kinds  of  writing  —  Hieroglyphic,  Hieratic, 
and  Demotic.  .  .  .  Hieroglyphics  .  .  .  were 
commonly  emjiloyed  for  inscriptions  upon  tem- 
ples, tombs,  coffins,  statues,  and  stekx',  and  many 
copies  of  tlic  Book  of  the  Dead  were  written 
in  them.  The  earliest  hieroglyphic  inscription 
at  present  known  is  found  on  tlie  monument  of 
Shera,  parts  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Ash- 
molean  Museum  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Gizeh 
iluseum;  it  dates  from  the  Ilnd  dynasty.  Hie- 
roglyphics were  used  in  Egypt  for  writing  the 
names  of  Roman  Emjierors  and  for  religious 
purposes  until  the  third  century  after  Christ,  at 
least.  Hieratic  .  .  .  was  a  style  of  cursive  writ- 
ing much  used  by  the  priests  in  copying  literary 
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compositions  on  papyrus;  during  the  Xlth  or 
Xlltli  dynasty  wooden  coffins  were  inscribed  iu 
hieratic  witli  religious  texts.  The  oldest  docu- 
ment in  hieratic  is  the  famous  Prisse  papyrus, 
which  records  the  counsels  of  Ptah-hetcp  to  his 
son;  the  composition  itself  is  about  a  thousand 
years  older  than  this  papyrus,  which  was  proba- 
bly inscribed  about  the  Xlth  dynasty.  Drafts 
of  inscriptions  were  written  upon  flakes  of  cal- 
careous stone  in  hieratic,  ami  at  a  comparatively 
earl_y  date  hieratic  was  used  iu  writing  copies  of 
the  Book  of  the  Dead.  Hieratic  was  used  until 
about  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Demotic 
...  is  a  purely  conventional  modification  of 
hieratic  characters,  which  preserve  little  of  their 
original  form,  and  was  used  for  social  and  busi- 
ness purposes ;  in  the  earl3'  days  of  Egyjitian  de- 
cipherment it  was  called  enchorial.  .  .  .  The 
Demotic  writing  appears  to  liave  come  into  use 
about  B.  C.  900,  and  it  survived  until  about  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  In  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemies  three  kinds  of  writing  were  inscribed 
side  by  side  upon  documents  of  public  impor- 
tance, hieroglyphic,  Greek,  and  Demotic;  ex- 
amples are  the  stele  of  Canopus,  set  up  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III.  Euer- 
getes  1..  B.  C.  247-222,  at  Canopus,  to  record 
the  benefits  which  this  king  had  conferred  upon 
his  country,  and  the  famous  Rosetta  Stone,  set 
up  at  Rosetta  iu  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes  (B.  C.  205-182),  likewise 
to  commemorate  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
Egypt  b}'  himself  and  his  famil_v,  etc.  ...  A 
century  or  two  after  the  Christian  era  Greek 
had  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
Eg3'pt.  that  the  native  Christian  population,  the 
disciples  and  followers  of  Saint  JMark,  were 
obliged  to  use  the  Greek  alphabet  to  write  down 
the  Egyptian,  that  is  to  say  Coptic,  translation  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  but 
they  borrowed  six  signs  from  the  demotic  forms 
of  ancient  Egyptian  characters  to  express  the 
sounds  which  they  found  unrepresented  in 
Greek." — E.  A.  "SVallis  Budge,  The  Mummy,  pp. 
353-8.)4. — See,  also,  Rosett.v  Stoxe. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  Mexican  (so-called). 
See  AzTHC  .\xd  ,M.\y.v  Pictire-writixo. 

HIERONYMITES,  The.— "A  number  of 
solitaries  residing  among  the  mountains  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Italy,  gradually  formed  into  a 
community,  and  called  themselves  Hieronymites, 
either  because  they  had  compiled  their  Rule 
from  the  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  or  because, 
adopting  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine,  they  had 
taken  St.  Jerome  for  their  patron.  .  .  .  The 
community  was  approved  by  Gregory  XL,  in 
1374.  The  famous  monastery  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadaloupc,  iu  Estremadura;  the  magnificent 
Escurial,  with  its  wealth  of  literary  treasures, 
and  the  monastery  of  St.  Just,  where  Charles  V. 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  decline  of  his  life, 
attest  their  wonderful  energy  and  zeal." — J. 
Alzog.  MiniiKil  iif  I'jiirentil  Chuirh  Hist.,  i\  3, 
p.  U'X 

HIGH  CHURCH  AND  LOW  CHURCH: 
First  use  of  the  names.  See  England:  A.  1). 
1689  (AiMui,  — .VroisT). 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE.     See  Crui.v 

liE.^IS. 

HIGH  GERMANY,  Old  League  of.  See 
SwiTziiii.ANo:   .\.  I>,  i:!:i2-lt(;il, 

HIGH  MIGHTINESSES,  Their.  See 
Nethehl.\nds:  A.  D.  1651-1000. 


HIGHER  LAW  DOCTRINE,  The.— Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  speaking  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  March  11,  18.50,  on  the  question 
of  tlie  admission  of  California  into  the  Union  as 
a  Free  State,  used  the  following  language: 
"'The  Constitution,'  he  said,  'regulates  our 
stewardship;  the  Constitution  devotes  the  do- 
main to  union,  to  justice,  to  defence,  to  welfare, 
and  to  liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than 
the  Constitution,  which  regulates  our  authority 
over  the  domain,  and  ilevotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purposes.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no  in- 
considerable i)art,  of  the  common  heritage  of 
mankind,  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator  of 
the  universe.  We  are  His  stewards,  and  must 
so  discharge  our  trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest 
attainable  degree  their  happiness.'  This  public 
recognition  by  a  Senator  of  the  L'nited  States 
that  the  laws  of  the  Creator  were  'higher'  than 
those  of  human  enactment  excited  much  aston- 
ishment and  indignation,  and  called  forth,  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it,  measureless  abuse  upon 
its  author." — H.  AVilson,  Hint,  of  the  Rise  atnl 
Fall  of  the  Slm-e  Power  in  Am.,  v.  3,  ^x  262-263. 
— In  the  agitations  that  followed  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  the  other 
compromise  measures  attending  the  admission  of 
Califiniiia,  this  Higher  Law  Doctrine  was  much 
talked  alioiit. 

HIGHLAND  CLANS.     See  Cl.\xs. 

HIGHLANDS     OF     SCOTLAND.      See 

SCOTi:  II   Ill(^lII.AXI)  AXD  LoWL.VXD. 

HIKENILDE-STRETE.  See  Rom.vn 
RoAiis  IX  BiiriAix. 

HILDEBRAND  (Pope  Gregory  VIL),  and 
the    Papacy.     See    Pai-acy:    A.   D.    10.56-1122; 

Gkrmaxv:    A.  I>.  97:;-1122;    and    C.yxossa 

Hildebrand,  King  of  the  Lombards.  743-744. 

HILL,  Isaac,  in  the  "  Kitchen  Cabinet  "  of 
President  Jackson.  See  Uxited  St.vtes  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  1829. 

HILL,  Rowland,  and  the  adoption  of  penny- 
postage.     SeeExGi.AXD:  A.  D.  1840. 

HILTON  HEAD,  The  capture  of.  See 
Uxited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801  (October 
— December;  Soi'Tii  Carolixa — Georgi.\). 

HIMATION,  The.— An  article  of  dress  in 
the  nature  of  a  cloak,  worn  by  both  men  and 
women  among  the  ancient  Greeks.  It  "was  ar- 
ranged so  that  the  one  corner  was  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  in  front,  so  as  to  be  attaclied  to 
the  body  by  means  of  the  left  arm.  On  the 
back  the  dress  was  pulled  toward  the  ri.ffht  side, 
so  as  to  cover  it  completely  up  to  tlie  right 
shoulder,  or,  at  least,  to  the  armpit,  in  which 
latter  case  the  right  shoulder  remained  un- 
covered. Finally,  the  himati(  m  was  again  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  so  that  the  ends  fell  over 
the  back.  ...  A  second  way  of  arranging  the 
himation,  which  left  the  right  arm  free,  was 
more  picturesque,  and  is  therefore  usually  found 
in  pictures." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of 
the  Greeks  and  llomann.  seet.  42. 

HIMERA,  Battle  of.     See  Sicily:  B.  C.  480. 
Destroyed  by  Hannibal.     See  Sicily:   B.  C. 

409-405. 

♦ 

HIMYARITES,  The.     See  Ararta. 

HIN,  The.     See  Kimiait. 

HINDMAN,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (January :  Arkan- 
sas). 
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HINDOO  KOOSH,  The  Name  of  the.      See 

CAUCAsrs,  Tmo  Indian. 

HINDUISM.     See  India:  TnK  immiguation 

AND   CDNlJIKsrs  OF  TIIK  AUYAS. 

HINDUSTAN.     See  India:  Tiii;  Namf.. 
HINKSTON'S    FORK,    Battle    of   (1782). 
See  Kknticky:  A.  D.  I7Tr)-lT.S4. 

HIONG-NU,   The.      See  Tuhks:   Otii  Cen- 

TUUY. 

HIPPARCH. —  A  coramanfler  of  cavalry  in 
the  inilitaiy  iirifanization  of  the  ancient  Athe- 
nians.— G.  F.  Schoinann,  Aiitiq.  of  Oreeee :  The 
atatc.  ft.  '^.  i-Jt.  3. 

HIPPEIS. — Among  the  Spartans,  the  honor- 
ary title  of  Ilippeis,  or  Knights,  was  given  to 
the  members  of  a  chosen  body  of  three  hundred 
young  men,  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth, 
who  had  uot  reached  thirty  years  of  age.  ' '  Their 
three  leaders  were  called  liippagreta>,  although 
in  war  they  served  nut  as  cavalry  but  as  hop- 
lites.  The  name  may  possibly  hiive  survived 
from  times  in  which  tliey  actually  served  on 
horseback."  At  Athens  the  term  "nijipeis  was 
applied  to  the  second  of  the  four  property  classes 
into  which  Solon  divided  the  population. —  their 
jiroperty  obliging  them  to  serve  as  cavalry. — G. 
Sehomanu.  Aiitiq.  uf  Greece,  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch. 
1  and  3. — See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C.  594. 

HIPPIS,  Battle  of  the.— Fought,  A.  D.  .5.50, 
in  what  w;is  known  as  the  Lazic  War,  between 
the  Persians  on  one  side  and  the  Romans  and  the 
Lazi  on  the  other.  The  latter  were  the  victors. 
— G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Greitt  Oriental  Monar- 
ch 1/.  ch.  20. 

♦ 

HIPPO,  OR  HIPPO  REGIUS.— An  ancient 
city  cif  mirth  Africa,  ou  the  Nuniidian  coast. 
See  XiMiiUANs;  and  Cartiia(;e:   Dominion  of. 

A.  D.  430-431. — Siege  by  the  Vandals.  See 
Vandai.s:   a.  1).  429-439. 


HIPPOBOT.(E,  The.     See  Eub(ea. 

HIPPODROME.  —  STADION.  — THEA- 
TER.—  "Tlie  arts  practised  in  tlic  gymnasia 
were  puliliel}'  displayed  at  the  festivals.  Tlie 
buildings  in  which  these  displays  tocik  place  were 
mcidiried  according  to  their  varieties.  The  races 
Imth  (in  horseback  and  in  chariots  took  place  in  the 
liippodroine ;  for  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  pen- 


tathlon served  the  stadion ;  ^vhiIe  for  the  acme 
of  the  festivals,  the  musical  and  dramulie  per- 
formances, theatres  were  erected." — K.  Guhl  and 
\V.  Koner,  /.ife  uf  the  Greeks  and  llonians  {tr.  by 
Ilmffer).  .v,v7.'2S-3((. 

HIPPOTOXOT.,E,  The.  See  Scytihans,  ok 
ScYTii.E,  oi-'  Athens. 

HIRA. — "The  historians  of  the  age  of  .Justin- 
ian represent  tlie  slate  of  the  inilependeiit  Arabs, 
who  were  divideil  by  interest  or  alfccl ion  in  the 
long  quarrel  of  the  East  [lietweeii  the  Romans 
and  Persians  —  3rd  to  7th  century]:  the  tribe  of 
Gassan  was  allowed  to  encamp  ou  the  Syrian 
territory ;  the  princes  of  Ilira  were  permitteil  to 
form  a  city  alxnit  40  miles  to  the  southward  of 
the  ruins  of  Rabylon.  Their  siirviee  in  the  field 
was  speedy  and  vigorous;  but  their  friendship 
was  venal,  their  faith  inconstant,  their  enmity 
capricious:  it  was  an  easier  task  to  e.xcite  than  to 
disarm  these  roviug  barbarians;  and,  in  the 
familiar  intercourse  of  war,  they  h'arned  to  see 
and  to  despise  the  splendid  weakness  both  of 
Rome  and  of  Persia." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Hainan  Empire,  ch.  50  ()!.  5). — "The 
dynasty  of  Palmyra  and  the  western  tribes  em- 
braced Chrfstianity  in  the  time  of  Constantine; 
to  the  east  of  the  desert  the  religion  was  later  of 
gaining  ground,  and  indeed  was  nut  adiijited  by 
the  court  of  llira  till  near  the  end  of  tlie  6th 
century.  Early  in  the  Tth,  Hira  fell  from  its 
dignity  as  an  independent  ])Ower,  and  became  a 
satrapy  of  Persia." — Sir  William  ^luir.  Life  of 
Mahomet,  introd.,  ch.  1. — In  633  Hira  was  over- 
whelmed by  the  Mahometan  conquest,  and  the 
greater  city  of  Kufa  was  built  only  3  miles  dis- 
tant from  it.  See  JIahometan  Conijuest:  A.  D. 
632-651;  also,  BfssoiiAii  and  Kufa. 

HISPALIS.— The  name  of  Seville  under  the 
Riimaiis.     See  Seville. 

HISPANIACITERIORANDHISPANIA 
ULTERIOR.     See  Spain:  B.  C.  218-25. 

HISPANIOLA.— The  name  given  by  Colum- 
bus to  the  island  now  divided  between  the  Repub- 
lics of  lla\-ti  and  San  Domingo.  See  Amekica; 
A.  I).  1402;  1493-1496,  and  after;  and  Haytl 

HISSARLIK.— The  site  of  ancient  Troy,  as 
supposed  to  be  identitied  by  the  excavations  of 
Dr.  Schliemann.  See  Asia "JIiNoii:  TuE  Greek 
Colonies;  also,  Tkoj.\,  and  Ho.mek. 
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Definitions. — "With  us  the  word  'history, '  like 
its  equivalents  in  all  modern  languages,  signities 
either  a  form  of  literary  coinpositiim  or  the  ap- 
priipriiitosubject  or  matter  of  such  composition  — 
either  a  narrative  of  events,  or  events  which  may 
be  narrated.  It  is  impossible  to  free  the  term 
from  this  doubleness  and  ambiguity  of  meaning. 
Nor  is  it,  on  the  whole,  to  be  desired.  The  ad- 
vantages of  having  one  term  which  may,  with 
ordinary  cautiim,  be  innoeuously  applied  to  two 
things  so  related,  mcu'c  than  etiunterliiilances  the 
dangers  invcilvcd  in  two  things  sn  distinct  having 
the  same  name.  .  .  .  Since  the  word  history  has 
two  very  ditferent  meanings,  it  obviously  cannot 
have  merely  one  detiniticm.  To  detine  an  order 
of  facts  and  a  form  of  literature  in  the  same 
terms  —  to  suppose  that  wdien  either  of  them  is 
defined  the  other  is  defined  —  is  so  absurd  that 
one   would   probably   not   believe   it    could    be 


seriously  done  were  it  not  so  often  done.  But  to 
do  so  has  been  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
The  majority  of  so-calleil  definitions  of  history 
are  definitions  only  of  the  records  of  history. 
They  relate  to  history  as  narrated  and  written, 
not  to  history  as  evolved  and  acted;  in  other 
words,  although  given  as  the  only  definitions  of 
history  needed,  they  do  not  applj-  to  history  itself, 
but  merely  to  accounts  of  history.  They  may 
tell  us  what  constitutes  a  book  of  history,  but 
they  cannot  tell  tis  wdiat  tlie  history  is  with 
which  all  books  of  history  are  occupied.  It  is, 
however,  witii  histoiy  in  this  latter  sense  that  a 
student  of  the  science  or  philosophy  of  history 
is  mainly  concerned.  .  .  .  If  by  history  be  meant 
history  in  its  widest  sense,  the  best  definition  of 
histoiy  as  a  form  of  literature  is,  perhaps,  either 
the  very  old  one,  'the  narration  of  events,'  or 
AV.  von'Humboldt's,  'the  exhibition  of  what  has 
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liappencd '  (die  Darstellung  dcs  Geschehenen). 
The  excellence  of  these  definitions  lies  in  their 
clear  and  explicit  indication  of  what  history  as 
effectuated  or  transacted  is.  It  consists  of  events ; 
it  is  das  Geschehene.  It  is  the  entire  course  of 
events  in  time.  It  is  all  that  has  happened  pre- 
cisely as  it  happened.  Whatever  happens  is  his- 
tory. Eternal  and  unchanging  being  has  no 
history.  Things  or  phenomena  considered  as 
existent,  connected,  and  comprehended  in  space, 
compo.se  what  is  called  nature  as  distinguished 
from  history.  .  .  .  Probably  Droysen  has  found 
a  neater  and  terser  formula  for  it  in  German  than 
any  which  the  English  language  could  supply. 
Nature  he  desci'ibes  as  '  das  I\  ebeneiuander  des 
Seienden,'  and  history  as  '  das  ISfacheinander  des 
Gewordencu.'  .  .  .  The  only  kind  of  history  with 
which  we  have  here  directly  to  deal  is  that  kind 
of  it  to  wliich  the  name  is  generally  restricted, 
history  par  excellence,  human  history,  what  has 
happened  within  the  sphere  of  human  agency 
and  interests,  the  actions  and  creations  of  men, 
events  which  have  affected  the  lives  and  destinies 
of  men.  or  which  have  been  produced  by  men. 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  history. 
...  To  attempt  further  to  define  it  woidd  be 
worse  than  useless.  It  would  be  unduly  to 
limit,  and  to  distort  and  pervert,  its  meaning. 
In  proof  of  this  a  few  brief  remarks  on  certain 
typical  or  celebrated  definitions  of  history  may 
perhaps  be  of  service.  The  definition  given  in 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy — '  I'his- 
toire  est  le  recit  des  choses  digues  de  memoire ' 
— is  a  specimen  of  a  very  numerous  si^ecies.  Ac- 
cording to  such  delinilions  history  consists  of  ex- 
ceptional things,  of  celebrated  or  notorious 
events,  of  the  lives  and  actions  of  great  and  ex- 
alted men,  of  consjiieuous  achievements  in  war 
and  politics,  in  science  and  art,  in  religion  and 
literature.  But  this  is  a  narrow  and  superficial 
conception  of  history.  History  is  made  up  of 
what  is  little  as  well  as  of  what  is  great,  of  what 
is  common  as  well  as  of  what  is  strange,  of  what 
is  counted  mean  as  well  as  of  what  is  counted 
noble.  .  .  .  Dr.  Arnold's  definition — 'history  is 
the  biography  of  a  society '  —  has  been  often 
praised.  Nor  altogether  undeservedly.  For  it 
directs  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  all  history  ac- 
cords with  biography  in  supposing  in  its  subject 
a  certain  tmity  of  life,  work,  and  end.  ...  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  biography  is  a 
more  general  notitin  than  historv.  and  history 
only  a  species  of  liiogi-ajihy.  In  fact,  it  is  not 
only  as  true  and  intelligible  to  say  tliat  biography 
is  the  history  of  an  individual  as  to  say  that 
history  is  the  biography  of  a  society,  but  more  so. 
It  is  the  word  biography  in  the  latter  case  wdiicli 
is  used  in  a  secondary  ami  analogical  geuse,  not 
the  word  history  in  the  former  case.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Freeman,  '  history  is  past  politics 
and  politics  are  present  history.'  This  is  not  a 
mode  of  definition  which  any  logician  will  be 
found  to  sanction.  It  is  eipiivalent  to  saying 
that  politics  and  hist<iry  are  the  same,  and  may 
both  be  divided  into  past  and  present;  but  it 
docs  not  tell  us  what  either  is.  To  atlirm  that 
this  was  that  and  that  is  this  is  not  a  definition  of 
this  or  that,  but  only  an  assertion  that  something 
may  be  called  either  tins  or  that.  Besides,  the 
identification  of  history  with  ])olilics  proceeds,  as 
has  l)een  already  indicated,  <jii  a  view  of  liistory 
whieli  is  at  once  narrow  and  arbitrary.  Further, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  mathematical  history  is  past 


mathematics  and  mathematics  are  present  histo- 
ry, as  that  political  history  is  past  politics  and 
polities  are  present  history.  .  .  .  Tlie  wdiole  of 
man's  past  was  once  present  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  to  politics 
in  this  respect." — R.  Flint,  liistory  of  the  Phi- 
toso/i/ii/iif  Jfixtori/  :  f^niiice.  etc.,  pp.  .'j-lO. 

The  subjects  and  objects  of  History. — "The 
position  for  which  I  have  ahvays  striven  is  this, 
that  history  is  past  politics,  that  politics  are 
present  liistory.  The  true  subject  of  history,  of 
any  history  that  deserves  the  name,  is  man  in 
his  political  capacity,  man  as  the  member  of  an 
organized  society,  governed  according  to  law. 
History,  in  any  other  aspect,  hardly  rises  above 
antiquarianism.  though  I  am  far  from  holding 
that  even  simple  antiquarianism,  even  the  merest 
scraping  together  of  local  and  genealogical  de- 
tail, is  necessarily  antiquarian  rul)l)ish.  I  know 
not  why  the  pursuits  of  the  antiquary  should  be 
called  rubl)ish,  any  more  than  the  pursuits  of  the 
seeker  after  knowledge  of  any  other  kind.  Still, 
the  pursuits  of  the  antiquary,  the  man  of  local 
and  special  detail,  the  man  of  buildings  or  coins 
or  weapons  or  manuscripts,  are  not  in  themselves 
history,  though  they  are  constantly  found  to  be 
most  valuable  helps  to  liistory.  The  collections 
of  the  antiquary  are  not  liistor}-;  iiut  tliey  are 
materials  for  history,  materials  of  which  the  his- 
torian makes  grateful  use,  and  without  which 
he  would  often  be  sore  put  to  in  doing  liis  own 
work.  ...  It  is  not  too  much  to  saj'  that  no 
kind  of  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  will  be 
useless  to  the  historian.  There  is  none,  however 
seemingly  distant  from  his  subject,  which  may 
not  stand  him  in  good  stead  at  some  pinch,  sooner 
or  later.  But  liis  immediate  subject,  that  to 
which  all  other  things  are  secondary,  is  man  as 
the  memlier  of  a  political  community.  Rightly 
to  understand  man  in  that  character,  he  must 
study  him  in  all  the  forms,  in  all  the  develoi^e- 
ments,  that  political  society  has  taken.  Effects 
have  to  be  traceil  up  to  their  causes,  causes  have 
to  be  traced  up  to  their  effects;  and  we  cannot 
go  through  either  of  tliose  needful  processes  if 
we  confine  our  studies  either  to  the  political  so- 
cieties of  our  own  day  or  to  political  societies  on  a 
great  physical  scale.  The  object  of  history  is  to 
watch  the  workings  of  one  side,  and  that  the 
highest  side,  of  human  nature  in  all  its  shapes; 
and  we  do  not  see  human  nature  in  all  its  shapes, 
unless  we  follow  it  into  all  times  and  all  circum- 
stances under  which  we  have  any  means  of 
studying  it.  .  .  .  In  one  sense  it  is  jierfectly  true 
that'history  is  alwaj'S  repeating  itself;  in  anotlier 
sense  it  would  be  equally  true  to  say  that  history 
neverrepeats  itself  at  all.  No  historical  position 
can  be  exactly  the  same  as  any  earlier  historical 
position,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  the  earlier 
position  has  gone  before  it.  .  .  .  Even  where 
tlie  reproduction  is  unconscious,  where  the  like- 
ness is  simply  the  result  of  the  working  of  like 
causes,  still  the  two  results  can  never  be  exactly 
tlie  same,  it  only  because  the  earlier  result  itself 
takes  its  place  among  the  cau.ses  of  the  later  re- 
sult. Differences  of  tliis  kind  must  ahvays  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  they  are  quite  enough  to 
hinder  any  two  historical  events  from  being 
exact  doubles  of  one  anotlier.  .  .  .  We  must 
carefully  distinguish  between  causes  and  occa- 
sions. It  is  one  of  the  oldest  anil  one  of  the 
wisest  remarks  of  political  philosophy  that  great 
events  commonly  arise  from  great  causes,  but 
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from  small  occasions.  A  certain  turn  of  miijil, 
one  which  is  more  concerned  with  }::osRip.  old  or 
new.  than  with  rciil  liisloi'y.  dcliirhts  in  Udlinj^ 
us  liow  tlie  greatest  eveids  spriii,!,'  from  the 
smallest  causes,  how  the  fates  of  nations  and  em- 
pires are  determined  by  some  sheer  accident,  or 
by  the  personal  caprice  or  personal  (juarrel  of 
some  perhaps  very  insiguitieaiit  person,  A  good 
deal  of  court-gossip,  a  good  deal  of  political 
gcssip,  passes  both  in  past  and  jiresent  times  for 
real  history.  Now  a  great  deal  of  this  gossip  is 
sheer  gossip,  and  may  be  cast  aside  witlioiit 
notice ;  but  a  good  deal  of  it  often  does  contain 
truth  of  a  certain  kind.  Only  bear  in  mind  the 
did'erence  between  cau.ses  and  occasions,  and  w'e 
may  accept  a  good  many  of  the  stories  which 
tell  us  how  veiy  trilling  incidents  led  to  very 
great  events.  .  .  .  When  1  speak  of  causes  and 
occasions,  when  I  speak  of  small  personal  caprices 
and  cjuarrels,  as  being  not  the  causes  of  great 
events,  but  merely  the  occasions,  I  wish  it  to  be 
fully  understood  that  I  do  not  at  all  place  the 
agency  of  really  great  men  among  mere  occa- 
sions: I  fully  give  it  its  place  among  determin- 
ing causes.  In  any  large  view  of  history,  we 
nuist  always  be  on  our  guard  against  either  under- 
rating or  overrating  the  actions  of  individual 
men.  History  is  something  more  than  biogra- 
phy ;  but  biography  is  an  essential  and  a  most 
important  part  of  history.  We  must  not  think, 
on  the  one  liand,  that  great  men,  heroes,  or  what- 
ever we  please  to  call  them,  can  direct  the  course 
of  histin-y  according  to  their  own  will  and  pleas- 
ure, i)erhaps  according  to  their  mere  caprice, 
with  no  danger  of  their  will  being  thwarted,  un- 
less it  should  run  counter  to  the  will  of  some 
other  great  man  or  hero  of  eciual  or  greater 
jiower.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not 
<leem  that  the  course  of  history  is  so  governed 
by  general  laws,  that  it  is  so  completely  in 
bondage  to  almost  mechanical  powers,  that  there 
is  no  room  for  the  free  agency  of  great  men  and 
of  small  men  too.  For  it  is  of  no  little  importance 
that,  while  we  talk  of  the  influence  of  great  men 
on  the  history  of  the  world,  we  should  not  forget 
the  influence  of  the  small  men.  Every  man  has 
some  influence  on  the  course  of  history." — K.  A. 
Freeman,  T/w  PniHical  Beariiina  of  Enrojiean 
History  (Lectures  to  Auiericdii  Audiences),  pp. 
207-21.5. 

The  Philosophy  of  History. — "The  philo.so- 
phy  of  history  is  not  a  something  separate  from  the 
facts  of  history,  but  a  something  contained  in 
them.  The  more  a  man  gets  into  the  meaiung 
of  them,  the  more  he  gets  into  it,  and  it  into 
him;  for  it  is  simply  the  meaning,  the  rational 
interpretation,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  nature 
and  essential  relations  of  the  facts.  And  this  is 
true  of  whatever  species  or  order  the  facts  may 
be.  Their  philosophy  is  not  something  separate 
and  distinct  from,  something  over  and  above, 
their  interpretation,  but  simply  their  interpreta- 
tion. He  who  knows  about  any  peo)ile.  or  epodi, 
or  special  development  of  human  natiu'e,  how  it 
has  come  to  lie  what  it  is  and  what  it  tends  to, 
what  causes  have  given  it  the  character  it  has, 
and  what  its  relation  is  to  the  general  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  has  attained  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  history  of  that  people,  epoch,  or  develop- 
ment. Philosophical  history  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  as  a  kind  of  history,  but  the  language  is  most 
inaccurate.  Every  kind  of  history  is  philosoph- 
ical which  is   true   and   thorough;    which  goes 


closely  and  deeply  enough  to  work ;  wliich  shows 
the  what,  liow,  and  why  of  events  as  far  as  rea- 
son and  research  can  ascertain.  History  always 
])articipates  in  some  measiu'c  of  philosophy,  for 
events  are  always  connected  according  to  some 
real  or  supposed  princi|)le  either  of  eflicient  or 
flnal  causation." — K.  Flint,  Philosophy  of  History, 
ill  trod. 

The  possibility  of  a  Science  of  History. — 
Mr.  Buckle's  theory. — "The  believeiiii  the  pos- 
siliilily  of  a  science  of  history  is  not  called  upon 
to  hold  either  the  doctrine  of  predestined  events, 
or  tliat  of  freedom  of  the  will;  and  the  only  ]io- 
sitions  which,  in  this  stage  of  the  inqinry,  I  shall 
expect  him  to  concede  are  the  following:  That 
wdien  we  perform  an  action,  we  perform  it  in 
consequence  of  some  motive  or  motives;  that 
those  motives  are  the  results  of  some  antece- 
dents; and  tliid,  therefore,  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  with  all 
the  laws  of  their  movements,  we  could  with  un- 
erring certainty  i)reilict  the  whole  of  their  im- 
mediate results.  This,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, is  the  view  which  nuist  be  held  by  every 
man  whose  mind  is  unbiased  by  system,  and 
who  forms  his  opinions  according  to  the  evidence 
actually  before  him.  .  .  .  Hejecting.  then,  tlie 
metaphysical  dogma  of  free  will  an<l,  the  theo- 
logical dogma  of  predestined  events,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actions  of  men, 
being  determined  solely  by  their  antecedents, 
must  have  a  character  of  uniformity,  that  is  to 
.sa\',  must,  under  precisely  the  same  circumstan- 
ces, always  issue  in  [jrecisely  the  same  results. 
And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the  mind  or 
out  of  it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in 
the  results  —  in  other  words,  all  the  changes  of 
which  history  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  race,  their  progress  or  their  decay,  their 
happiness  or  their  misery  —  must  be  the  fruit  of 
a  double  action ;  an  action  of  external  phenom- 
ena upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the 
mind  upon  the  ]ihenomena.  These  are  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  a  philosophic  history  can 
alone  be  constructed.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have 
the  human  mind  obeying  the  laws  of  its  own 
existence,  and,  when  tmcontrolled  by  external 
agents,  develojnng  itself  according  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  organization.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  what  is  called  Nature,  obeying  likewise 
its  laws;  but  incessantly  coming  into  contact 
with  the  minds  of  men,  exciting  their  passions, 
stimulating  their  intellect,  and  therefore  giving 
to  their  actions  a  direction  which  they  would  not 
have  taken  without  sui'li  disturbance.  Thus  we 
have  man  modifying  nature,  and  nature  modify- 
ing man  ;  while  out  of  this  reciprocal  modification 
all  events  must  necessarily  spring.  The  problem 
immediately  before  us  is  to  ascertain  the  method 
of  discovering  the  laws  of  this  double  modifica- 
tion."— H.  T.  Buckle,  Hist,  of  Cieilizntion  in 
Eiujland,  ch.  1. — "Buckle  is  not  the  first  who 
has  attempted  to  treat  the  unscientific  character 
of  History,  the  '  methodless  matter,'  as  an  ancient 
writer  names  it,  by  the  method  of  exhibiting 
vital  phenomena  under  points  of  view  analogous 
to  those  which  are  the  starting-point  of  the  exact 
sciences.  But  a  notion  which  others  have  inci- 
dentally broached  under  some  formula  about 
'natural  growth,'  or  carried  out  in  the  very 
inadequate  and  merely  figurative  idea  of  the 
inorganic;  what  still  others,  as  Comte  in  his  at- 
tractive 'Philosophic  Positive,'  have  developed 
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speculatively.  Bucklo  uiulertakes  to  ground  in  a 
comprehensive  historical  e.xposition.  .  .  .  1I(; 
purposes  to  raise  Histor_v  to  a  science  by  showing 
how  to  demonstrate  liistorical  facts  out  of  general 
laws.  He  paves  the  way  for  this  by  setting  forth 
that  the  earliest  and  rudest  conceptions  touching 
the  course  of  human  destiny  were  those  indicatcil 
by  the  ideas  of  chance  and  necessity,  that  'in  all 
probability'  out  of  these  grew  later  the  'dog- 
mas' of  free-w'ill  and  predestination,  that  both 
are  in  a  great  degree  'mistakes,'  or  that,  as  ho 
adds,  '  we  at  least  have  no  adecpiate  proof  of 
their  truth.'  He  tinds  that  all  the  changes  of 
which  History  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  which 
have  come  upon  the  human  race,  its  advance  and 
its  decline,  its  happiness  and  its  miserv,  must  be 
the  fruit  of  a  double  agency,  the  working  of 
outer  phenomena  upon  our  nature,  ami  the  work- 
ing of  our  nature  upon  outer  ]>henomena.  He 
has  confidence  that  he  h;is  discovered  the  '  laws  ' 
of  this  double  influence,  and  that  he  has  there- 
fore elevated  the  History  of  mankind  to  a  sci- 
ence. .  .  .  Buckle  does  not  so  much  leave  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  connection  with  divine 
providence,  out  of  view,  but  rather  declares  it 
an  illusion  and  throws  it  overboard.  "Within  the 
precincts  of  philosojihy  also  something  similar 
has  rccenth-  been  taught.  A  thinker  whotn  I 
regard  with  personal  esteem  says:  'If  we  call 
all  tliat  an  individual  man  is,  has  and  performs 
A,  then  this  A  arises  out  of  a  +  x,  a  embi'acing 
all  that  comes  to  the  man  from  his  outer  circum- 
stances: from  his  country,  people,  age,  etc., 
while  the  vanishingly  little  .r  is  his  own  contri- 
bution, the  wiirk  of  his  free  will.'  However  van- 
ishingly small  this  .v  may  be.  it  is  of  intinite 
value.  Morally  and  humanly  considered  it  alone 
has  value.  The  colors,  the  brush,  the  canvas 
which  Raphael  used  were  of  materials  which  he 
had  not  created.  He  had  learned  from  one  and 
another  master  to  apply  these  materials  in 
drawing  and  painting.  The  idea  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  and  of  the  saints  and  angels,  he  met  with 
in  church  tradition.  Various  cloisters  ordered 
pictures  from  him  at  given  prices.  That  this 
incitement  alone,  these  material  and  technical 
conditions  and  such  traditions  and  contem])la- 
tions,  should  'explain'  the  Sistine  Madonna, 
would  be,  in  the  formula  A  =  «  +  .!',  the  service 
of  the  vanishing  little  .)•.  Similarly  everywhere. 
Let  statistics  go  on  showing  that  in  a  certain 
country  .so  and  so  many  illegitimate  births  occur. 
Snppf)se  that  in  tlie  formula  A  =  ii  +  x  this  d 
iucluiles  all  the  elements  which  'explain'  the 
fact  that  among  a  thousand  mothers  twenty, 
tliirty,  or  whatever  the  numberis,  are  unmarried  ; 
each  individual  case  of  the  kind  has  its  history, 
how  often  a  touching  and  affecting  one.  Of 
those  twenty  or  thirty  who  have  fallen  is  there  a 
single  one  wlio  will  l)e  consoled  by  knowing  that 
the  statistical  law  'exjilains'  her  case'?  Amiil 
the  tortures  of  conscience  Ihrougli  nights  of 
weei)ing.  many  a  one  of  them  will  be  profoundly 
convinced  that  in  the  formula  X  —  a  +  x  the 
vanishing  little  x  is  of  immeasurable  weight, 
that  in  fact  it  embraces  the  entire  moral  worth  of 
the  human  being,  his  total  and  exclusive  value. 
Xo  intelliL''i-nt  man  will  thiid;  of  denying  that 
the  slalislical  melliod  of  considering  human  af- 
fairs has  its  great  worth;  but  we  must  not  forget 
how  little,  relatively,  it  can  accomplish  and  is 
meant  to  accomi)lish.  Many  an<l  perhaps  all 
human  relations  have  a  legal  side;  yet  no  one 


will  on  that  account  bid  us  seek  for  tlie  luider- 
standing  of  the  Eroica  or  of  Faust  among  ju- 
rists' definitions  concerning  intellectual  proper- 
ty."— J.  G.  Droysen,  Outline  of  the  I'rinHjiloi  of 
ilUti'i-ii.  pp.  0'3-((4  niid  77-79. 

History  as  the  root  of  all  Science. — Lost 
History. — "History,  as  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
science,  is  also  the  first  distinct  product  of  man's 
spiritual  nature;  his  earliest  expression  of  what 
can  be  called  Thought.  It  is  a  looking  both  be- 
fore and  after;  as,  indeed,  the  coming  Time  al- 
read}'  waits,  unseen,  yet  definitely  .shaped,  pre- 
determined and  inevitable,  in  the  Time  come; 
and  only  by  the  combination  of  both  is  the  mean- 
ing of  either  completed.  The  Sibylline  Books, 
thouglt  old.  are  not  the  oldest.  Some  nations 
have  pro]iliec}',  some  have  not:  but  of  all  man- 
kind, there  is  no  tribe  so  rude  that  it  has  not  at- 
tempted History,  though  several  have  not  arith- 
metic enough  to  count  Five.  History  has  been 
written  with  ipiipo-threads,  with  feather-pictures, 
with  wampum-belts:  still  oftener  with  earth- 
mounds  and  monumental  stone-heaps,  whether  as 
jiyramid  or  cairn  ;  for  the  t'elt  and  the  Copt,  the 
Red  man  as  well  as  the  White,  lives  between 
two  eternities,  and  warring  against  Oblivion,  he 
would  fain  tuiite  himself  in  clear  conscious  rela- 
tion, as  in  dim  unconscious  relation  he  is  already 
united,  with  the  whole  Future  and  the  whole 
Past.  A  talent  for  History  may  be  said  to  be 
born  with  us,  as  our  chief  inheritance.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense  all  men  are  historians.  Is  not  every 
memory  written  quite  full  with  Annals,  wherein 
joy  and  mourning,  conquest  and  loss  manifoldly 
alternate;  and,  with  or  without  philosophy,  the 
whole  fortunes  of  one  little  inward  Kingdom, 
and  all  its  politics,  foreign  and  domestic,  stand 
iueffaceably  recorded  '?  Our  very  speech  is  curi- 
ously historical.  Jlost  men,  you  may  observe, 
speak  only  to  narrate;  not  in  imparting  what 
they  have  thought,  which  indeed  were  often  a 
wry  small  matter,  but  in  exhibiting  what  they 
have  undergone  or  seen,  which  is  a  cjuite  un- 
limited one.  do  talkers  dilate.  Cut  us  off  from 
Narrative,  how  would  the  stream  of  conversa- 
tion, even  among  the  wisest,  languish  into  de- 
tached haudfuls,  and  among  the  foolish  utterly 
evaporate!  Thus,  as  we  do  nothing  but  enact 
History, We  say  little  but  recite  it:  nay  rather,  in 
that  widest  sense,  our  whole  spiritual  life  is  built 
thereon.  For,  strictly  consi<lered,  what  is  all 
Knowledge  too  but  recorded  Experience,  and  a 
product  of  History;  of  which,  therefore.  Reason- 
ing and  Belief,  no  less  than  Action  and  Passion, 
are  essential  materiids '?  .  .  .  Social  Life  is  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  individual  men's  Lives  who 
constitute  society;  History  is  the  es.sence  of  in- 
numerable Biographies.  But  if  one  Biography, 
nay  our  own  Biography,  study  and  recapitulate 
it  as  we  may,  remains  in  so  many  ]ioints  tniin- 
telligible  to  us;  how  much  more  must  these 
million,  the  very  facts  of  which,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  piu'port  of  them,  we  know  not,  and  cannot 
kitow !  .  .  .  Which  was  the  greatest  innovator, 
which  was  the  more  important  personage  in 
man's  history,  he  who  first  led  armies  over  the 
Al])s,  and  gained  the  victories  of  Canniu  and 
Thrasymene;  or  the  nameless  boor  who  first 
hanunered  out  for  liimsclf  an  iron  spade  '?  When 
the  oak-tree  is  felled,  the  whole  forest  echoes 
with  it;  but  a  hundred  acorns  are  planted  .silently 
by  some  inuioliced  breeze.  Battles  and  war- 
tunuilts,  which  for  the  time  din  every  lar.  and 
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with  JDV  or  terror  intoxicate  every  heart,  pass 
away  like  t.aveni-l)r:iwls;  and,  pxoppt  some  few 
Maratlioiis  ami  .Miiri;:irten.s,  are  remeiiiliered  by 
accident,  not  by  ilesert.  Laws  themselves,  po- 
litical Constitutions,  are  not  onr  Life,  but  only 
the  house  wherein  our  Life  is  led:  nay  they  are 
but  till!  liare  walls  of  the  house;  all  whose  essen- 
tiid  furniture,  the  inventions  and  traditions,  and 
,  daily  habits  that  regulate  and  support  our  exis- 
tence, are  the  work  not  of  Dracos  and  llampdcns, 
but  of  Phienician  mariners,  of  Italian  masons 
and  Saxon  nietallursisls,  of  ]ihilosopliers,  alchy- 
niists,  prophets,  an<l  all  the  loni;-forgottcn  train 
of  artists  and  artisans;  who  from  the  IJrst  have 
been  jointly  teaching  us  how  to  think  and  how 
to  act.  how  to  rule  over  spiritual  and  over  physi- 
cal Nature.  Well  may  we  say  that  of  our  llis- 
torj'  the  more  important  part  is  lost  witliout  re- 
covery."— T.  C'arlyle,  On  Ili-tturi/  (Critical  and 
Afit^cdliintons  Essin/K,  r.  2). 

Interpretation  of  the  Past  by  the  Present. — 
"But  how,  it  ma)'  be  asked,  are  we  to  interpret 
the  Past  from  the  Present,  if  there  are  no  institu- 
tions in  the  present  answering  to  those  in  the 
past?  We  have  no  serfs,  for  example,  in  Eng- 
land at  the  present  time,  how  then  are  we  to 
luiderstand  a  state  of  Soeietj'  of  which  they  were 
a  component  element?  The  answer  is  —  by  an- 
alogy, by  looking  at  the  essence  of  the  relation. 
Between  a  modern  master  and  his  lackeys  and 
dependents,  the  same  essential  relation  s\ibsisls 
as  between  the  lord  and  serf  of  feudal  times.  If 
we  realise  to  ourselves  the  full  roiuid  of  this  re- 
lationship, deepen  the  shades  to  correspond  with 
the  more  absolute  power  possessed  by  a  lord  in 
early  times,  allow  for  a  more  aristocratic  state  of 
opinion  and  belief,  the  result  will  be  the  solution 
desired.  This  metliod  of  interpreting  the  Past 
from  the  Present  has  been  followed  by  Shakes- 
peare in  his  great  historical  dramas,  with  such 
success  as  we  all  know.  He  wishes,  for  ex- 
ample, to  give  us  a  picture  of  old  Roman 
times.  He  gets  from  Plutarch  and  other  sources 
the  broad  historical  facts,  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment and  Religion,  the  distribution  of  Power  and 
Authority :  this  is  the  skeleton  to  which  he  has 
to  give  life  and  realitv.  How  does  he  iiroceeil? 
He  simply  takes  his  stand  on  the  times  in  which 
he  himself  lived;  notes  the  elfccts  existing  in- 
stitutions have  on  his  own  and  other  minds; 
allows  for  the  differences  in  custom,  mode  of 
life,  and  political  and  religious  forms;  and  the 
result  is  a  ilrama  or  dramas  more  real  and  lifelike, 
more  true  and  believable,  an  insight  into  the 
working  of  Roman  life  more  subtle  and  profound, 
than  alltheh\isks  with  which  the  historians  have 
furnished  us." — J.  B.  C'rozier,  Cimlization  and 
PiYir/nKS.  p.  3o. 

The  Moral  lessons  of  History. — "Gibbon 
believed  that  the  era  of  conipierors  was  at  an 
end.  Had  he  lived  out  the  full  life  of  man,  he 
would  have  seen  Europe  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon. 
But  a  U:\v  years  ago  we  believed  the  world  had 
grown  too  civilized  for  war.  and  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  Hyde  Park  was  to  be  the  inauguration 
of  a  new  era.  Battles  bloody  as  Napoleon's  arc 
now  the  familiar  tale  of  every  day;  and  the  arts 
which  have  made  greatest  progress  are  the  arts 
of  destruction.  .  .  .  What,  then,  is  the  use  of 
History,  and  wliat  are  its  lessons?  If  it  can  tell 
us  little  of  the  past,  and  nothing  of  the  future, 
why  waste  our  time  over  so  barren  a  study? 
First,  it  is  a  voice  forever  sounding  across  the 


centuries  the  laws  of  right  and  wrong.  Opin- 
ions alter,  manners  change,  creeds  rise  and  fall, 
but  the  moral  law  is  written  on  the  tablets  of 
eternity,  For  every  false  word  or  unrighteous 
deed,  for  cruelty  and  oppression,  for  lust  or 
vanity,  the  price  has  to  be  paid  at  last;  not  al- 
ways by  the  chief  offenders,  but  paid  by  some 
one.  Justice  and  truth  alone  endure  and  live. 
Injustice  and  falsehood  may  be  long-lived,  but 
doomsday  comes  at  last  to  them,  in  French  revo- 
lutions and  other  terrible  ways.  That  is  one 
lesson  of  History.  Another  is  that  we  should 
draw  no  horoscopes;  that  we  should  expect  lit- 
tle, for  what  we  expect  will  not  come  to  pass." — 
J.  A.  Froude,  Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects, 
pp.  27-28. 

The  Educational  and  Practical  value  of  His- 
tory.^" It  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  best  schools 
for  that  kind  of  reasoning  wddch  is  most  useful 
in  practical  life.  It  teaches  men  to  weigh  con- 
flicting probabilities,  to  estimate  degrees  of  evi- 
dence, to  form  a  sound  judgment  of  the  value 
of  authorities.  Reasoning  is  taught  by  act\uil 
practice  much  more  than  by  any  a  priori  methods, 
jiany  good  judges  —  and  I  own  I  am  inclined  to 
agree  with  them  —  doubt  much  whether  a  study 
of  formal  logic  ever  3-et  made  a  good  rcasoner. 
Mathematics  are  no  doubt  invaluable  in  this 
respect,  but  they  only  deal  with  demonstrations; 
ami  it  has  often  been  observed  how  many  excel- 
lent mathematicians  are  somewhat  peculiarly 
destitute  of  the  power  of  measuring  degrees  of 
probability.  But  History  is  largely  concerned 
with  the  kind  of  probabilities  on  'which  the  con- 
duct of  life  mainly  depends.  There  is  one  hint 
about  historical  reasoning  which  I  think  may 
not  be  unworthy  of  your  notice.  When  study- 
ing some  great  historical  controversy,  place  your- 
self by  an  elTort  of  the  im.Mgination  alternately 
on  each  side  of  the  battle;  try  to  realise  as  fully 
as  you  can  the  point  of  view  of  the  best  men  on 
either  .side,  and  then  draw  up  upon  paper  the 
arguments  of  each  in  the  strongest  form  you  can 
give  them.  You  will  find  that  few  practices  do 
more  to  elucidate  the  past,  f)r  form  a  lietter  men- 
tal discipline."— W.  E.  H.  Lccky,  The  Political 
Value  of  Ilistonj,  pp.  47—49. — "He  wdio  de- 
mands certainties  alone  as  the  sphere  of  his  action 
must  retire  from  the  activities  of  life,  and  confine 
himself  to  the  domain  of  mathematical  computa- 
tion. He  who  is  unwilling  to  investigate  and 
weigh  probabilities  can  have  no  good  reason  to 
hope  for  an}'  practical  success  whatever.  It  is 
strictly  accurate  to  say  that  the  highest  successes 
in  life,  whether  in  statesman.ship,  in  legislation, 
in  war,  in  the  civic  professions,  or  in  the  industrial 
pursuits,  are  attained  by  those  who  possess  the 
greatest  skill  in  the  weighing  of  probabilities 
■and  the  estimating  of  them  at  their  true  value. 
This  is  the  essential  reason  why  the  study  of  his- 
tory is  so  important  an  element  in  the  work  of 
improving  the  judgment,  and  in  the  work  of 
fitting  men  to  conduct  properly  the  larger 
interests  of  communities  and  states.  It  is  a 
study  of  humanity,  not  in  an  ideal  condition,  but 
as  humanity  exists.  The  student  of  historv  sur- 
veys the  relations  of  life  in  essentially  the  same 
manner  as  the  man  of  business  surveys  them. 
Perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said  that  the  his- 
torical methoil  is  the  method  that  must  be  u.sed 
in  the  common  atfairs  of  every-day  life.  The 
premises  from  which  the  man  of  business  has  to 
draw   his   conclusions  are   always  more  or  less 
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involved  and  uncertiun.  Tho  gift  which  insures 
success,  therefore,  is  not  so  much  the  endowment 
of  a.  powerful  reasoning  faculty  as  that  other 
quality  of  intelligence,  which  we  call  good  judg- 
ment. It  is  the  ability  to  grasp  what  may  be 
called  the  strategic  points  of  a  situation  by  in- 
stinctive or  intuitive  methods.  It  reaches  its 
conclusions  not  b}'  any  very  clearly  defined  or 
definable  process,  but  rather  by  the  method  of 
conjecturing  the  value  and  importance  of  con- 
tingent elements.  It  is  the  ability  to  reach  cor- 
rect conclusions  when  the  conditions  of  a  strictly 
logical  process  are  wanting.  To  a  man  of  affairs 
this  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts;  and  it  is 
acquired,  so  far  as  it  comes  by  effort,  not  by 
studying  the  rigid  processes  of  necessary  reason- 
ing, but  by  a  large  observance  and  contempla- 
tion of  human  affairs.  And  it  is  precisely  this 
method  of  studying  men  that  the  historical  stu- 
dent has  to  use.  His  premises  are  always  more 
or  less  uncertain,  and  his  conclusions,  therefore, 
like  the  conclusions  of  every  day  life,  are  the 
product  of  his  judgment  rather  than  the  product 
of  pure  reason.  It  is  in  the  light  of  this  fact 
that  we  are  to  e.xplain  the  force  of  Guizot's  re- 
mark, that  nothing  tortures  history  more  than 
logic.  Herein  also  is  fcmnd  the  reason  why  the 
study  of  history  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  a  good 
preparation  for  the  affairs  of  politics  and  states- 
manship. Freeman  has  said  that  history  is  sim- 
ply past  politics,  and  politics  are  simply  pres- 
ent history.  If  this  be  true  —  and  who  can  deny 
it?  —  the  study  of  history  and  the  study  of  poli- 
tics are  much  the  same.  The  kind  of  involved 
and  contingent  reasoning  necessar}'  for  the  suc- 
cessful formation  of  political  judgments  is  im- 
cjucstionably  the  kind  of  reasoning  which,  of  all 
studies,  history  is  best  adapted  to  give.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  most  important  elements  of 
success  are  the  same  in  all  practical  vocations. 
The  conditions,  whether  those  of  statesmanship 
or  those  of  industrj'  and  commerce,  have  been 
essentially  the  same  in  all  ages.  Society  is,  and 
has  been,  from  its  first  existence,  a  more  or  less 
complicated  organism.  It  is  a  machine  with  a 
great  number  of  wheels  and  springs.  No  part  is 
independent.  Hence  it  is  that  no  man  can  be 
completely  useful  if  he  is  out  of  gear  with  his 
age,  however  jierfect  he  maybe  in  himself. " — 
C.  K.  Adams.  A  ManiKtl  of  Uistoriail  Literature, 
pp.  15-16.  —  "To  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  gen- 
eral question.  I  should  not  like  to  be  thought 
to  be  advocating  my  study  on  the  mere  grounds 
of  utility;  although  I  believe  that  utility,  both 
as  regards  the  training  of  the  study  and  the  in- 
formation attained  in  it,  to  be  the  highest,  hu- 
manly speaking,  of  all  utilities;  it  helps  to 
qualify  a  man  to  act  in  his  character  of  a  poli- 
tician as  a  Christian  man  should.  But  this  is 
n<itall;  beyond  tlie  educational  purpose,  beyond 
the  political  purpose,  beyond  tlie  philosopliical 
use  of  history  and  its  training,  it  has  something 
of  the  preciousness  of  everything  that  is  clearly 
true.  In  common  with  Natural  Philosophy  it 
has  its  value,  I  will  not  say  as  Science,  for  that 
would  be  to  use  a  term  wliicli  has  now  become 
ecpii vocal,  but  it  lias  a  value  analogous  to  the  value 
<if  science;  a  value  as  something  that  is  worth 
knowing  and  retaining  in  the  knnwledgc  for  its 
own  and  for  the  truth's  sake.  And  in  tliis  con- 
sists its  especial  attraction  for  its  own  votaries. 
It  is  n((t  the  pleasure  of  knowing  something  that 
the  world  does  not  know,  —  that  doubtless  is  a 


motive  that  weighs  with  many  minds,  a  motive 
to  be  accepted  as  a  fact,  though  it  may  not  be 
worth  analysis.  It  is  not  the  mere  pleasure  of 
investigating  and  finding  with  every  step  of  in- 
vestigation new  points  of  view  open  out,  and 
new  fields  of  labour,  new  characters  of  interest; 
—  that  investigating  instinct  of  human  nature  is 
not  one  to  be  ignored,  and  the  e.vercise  of  it  on 
such  inexhaustible  materials  as  are  before  us 
now  is  a  most  health}-  exercise,  one  that  cannot 
but  strengthen  and  develope  the  whole  mind  of 
the  man  who  uses  it,  urging  him  on  to  new 
studies,  new  languages,  new  discoveries  in  geog- 
raphy and  science.  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
There  is,  I  speak  humbly,  in  common  with 
Natural  Science,  in  the  study  of  living  History, 
a  gradual  approximation  to  a  consciousness  that 
we  are  growing  into  a  perception  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  study  of  History  is  in  this  respect,  as  Cole- 
ridge said  of  Poetry,  its  own  great  reward,  a 
thing  to  be  loved  and  cultivated  for  its  own  sake. 
...  If  man  is  not,  as  we  believe,  the  greatest 
and  most  wonderful  of  God's  works,  he  is  at 
least  the  most  wonderful  that  comes  within  our 
contemplation;  if  the  human  will,  which  is  the 
motive  cause  of  all  historical  events,  is  not  the 
freest  agent  in  the  universe,  it  is  at  least  the 
freest  agencj^  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge; 
if  its  variations  are  not  absolutel_v  innumerable 
and  irreducible  to  classification,  on  the  generali- 
sations of  which  we  may  formulate  laws  and 
rules,  and  maxims  and  jn'ophecies.  they  are  far 
more  diversified  and  less  reducible  than  any 
other  phenomena  in  those  regions  of  the  universe 
that  we  have  power  to  penetrate.  For  one  great 
insoluble  problem  of  astronomy  or  geology  there 
are  a  thousand  insoluble  problems  in  the  life,  in 
the  character,  in  the  face  of  every  man  that 
meets  you  in  the  street.  Thus,  whether  we  look 
at  the  dignity  of  the  subject-matter,  or  at  the 
nature  of  the  mental  exercise  which  it  requires, 
or  at  the  inexhaustible  field  over  which  the  pur- 
suit ranges,  History,  the  knowledge  of  the  ad- 
ventures, the  development,  the  changeful  career, 
the  varied  growths,  the  ambitions,  aspirations, 
and,  if  j'ou  like,  the  approximating  destinies  of 
mankind,  claims  a  place  second  to  none  in  the 
roll  of  sciences." — AV.  Stubbs,  Seventeen  Lectures 
on  the  Study  of  Mediei'al  and  Modern  History, 
led.  1  and  4. — "There  is  a  passage  in  Lord 
Bacon  so  much  to  this  purpose  that  I  cannot 
forbear  quoting  it.  'Although' (he  says)  '  we 
are  deeply  indebted  to  the  light,  because  by 
means  of  it  we  can  find  our  way,  jily  our  tasks, 
read,  distinguish  one  another;  and  yet  for  all 
that  the  vision  of  the  light  itself  is  more  excellent 
and  more  beautiful  than  all  these  various  uses  of 
it;  so  the  contemplation  and  sight  of  tilings  as 
they  are,  without  superstition,  without  impos- 
ture, without  error,  and  withimt  confusion,  is  in 
itself  worth  more  than  all  the  harvest  and  profit 
of  inventions  put  together. '  And  so  may  I  say 
of  History  ;  that  useful  as  it  may  be  to  the  states- 
man, to  the  lawyer,  to  the  schoolmaster,  or  the 
annalist,  .so  far  as  it  enables  us  to  look  at  facts 
as  they  are,  and  to  cultivate  that  habit  within  us, 
the  importance  of  History  is  far  beyond  all  mere 
amusement  or  even  information  that  we  may 
gather  from  it." — J.  S.  Brewer,  L'u(/li.t/i  Studies, 
7).;!8!J.— "Toknow  History  is  impossible;  not  even 
-Mr.  Freeman,  not  Professor  Kanke  himself,  can 
be  said  to  know  History.  .  .   .  No  one,  therefore. 
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should  be  discouraged  from  studying  History. 
Its  greatest  service  is  not  so  mueli  to  inereAse 
our  kiiiiwleilixe  as  to  stimulate  tliouglit  and 
broaden  our  intellectual  horizon,  and  for  this 
purpose  no  study  is  its  equal." — \V.  P.  Atkinson, 
On  UMiiry  and  l/ie  Stiidi/  of  ITiston/,  p.  107. 

The  Writing  of  History. — Macaulay's  view. 
— "A  history  in  which  every  partirul.ir  incident 
may  be  true  may  on  the  whole  be  false.  The 
circumstances  which  have  most  intluenee  on  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners 
and  morals,  the  transition  of  eonununities  from 
poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance, 
from  ferocity  to  humanity  —  these  are,  for  the 
most  part,  noiseless  revolutions.  Their  progress 
Is  rarel_y  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased 
to  call  important  events.  They  are  not  achieved 
b3'  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates.  They  are 
sanctioned  by  no  treaties  and  recorded  in  no 
archives.  The)'  are  carried  on  in  every  school, 
in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  ujiper  current  of 
society  presents  no  certain  criterion  by  which  we 
can  .judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  under 
current  flows.  AVe  read  of  defeats  and  victories. 
But  we  know  that  nations  may  be  miserable 
amidst  victories  and  prosjierous  amidst  defeats. 
We  read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers  and  of  the 
rise  of  profligate  favourites.  But  we  must  re- 
member how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil 
effected  by  a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the 
good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  system.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many 
respects,  to  that  produced  by  foreign  travel.  The 
student,  like  tlie  tourist,  is  transported  into  a  new 
state  of  society.  He  .sees  new  fa.shions.  He  hears 
new  modes  of  expression.  His  mind  is  enlarged 
by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities  of  laws,  of 
morals,  and  of  manners.  But  men  may  travel  far 
and  return  with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  the.y  had 
never  stirred  from  their  own  market-town.  In  the 
same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates  of  mauv 
battles  and  the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses, 
and  yet  be  no  wiser.  .  .  .  The  perfect  historian 
is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  of 
an  age  is  exhibited  in  mini;iture.  He  relates  no 
fact,  he  attributes  no  expression  to  his  characters, 
which  is  not  authenticated  bj-  sufficient  testimony. 
But,  by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  ar- 
rangement, he  gives  to  truth  those  attractions 
which  have  been  usurped  b)"  fiction.  In  his  nar- 
rative a  due  subordination  is  observed:  some 
transactions  are  prominent;  others  retire.  But 
the  scale  on  wdiich  he  represents  them  is  increased 
or  diminished,  not  according  to  the  dignity  of 
the  persons  concerned  in  them,  but  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition 
of  society  and  the  nature  of  man.  He  shows  us 
the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  But  he 
shows  us  also  the  nation.  He  considers  no 
anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of  manner,  no  familiar 
saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice  w  hich 
is  not  too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation 
of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  education,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  ^len  will 
not  merely  be  described,  but  will  lie  made  inti- 
mately known  to  us." — Lord  ilacaiday.  History 
(Essays,  r.  1). 

The  Writing  of  History. — Truthfulness  in 
Style. — "That  man  reads  historj-.  or  anything 
else,  at  great  peril  of  being  thoroughly  misled, 
who  has  no  perception  of  any  truthfulness  except 
that  which  can  be  fully  ascertained  by  reference 


to  facts;  who  does  not  in  the  least  perceive  the 
truth,  or  the  reverse,  of  a  writer's  style,  of  his 
e]iilhets,  of  his  reasoning,  of  his  mode  of  narra- 
tion. In  life  our  faith  in  any  narration  is  much 
inllucnccd  by  the  jicrsonal  appearance,  voice, 
and  gesture  of  the  person  narrating.  There  is 
some  part  of  all  these  things  in  his  writing;  and 
you  must  look  into  that  well  before  you  can 
know  what  faith  to  give  him.  One  man  may 
make  mistakes  in  names,  and  dates,  and  refer- 
ences, and  yet  have  a  real  substance  of  truth- 
fulness in  him,  a  wish  to  enlighten  himself  and 
then  you.  Another  may  not  be  wrong  in  his 
facts,  but  have  a  declamatory,  or  sophistical, 
vein  in  him,  nuich  to  be  guarded  against.  .V 
third  may  be  both  inaccurate  and  untruthful, 
caring  not  so  much  for  any  thing  as  to  write  his 
book.  And  if  the  reader  cares  only  to  read  it, 
sad  work  tliey  make  between  them  of  the  memo- 
ries of  former  da  vs. " — Sir  A.  Helps,  Fritmls  in 
Council.  i\  1,  ;<;/.  "l!)0-2o0. 

Historical  Romance  and  Romantic  History. 
—  Sir  Walter  Scott. — ^"The  prodigious  addi- 
tion w  hich  the  happy  idea  of  the  historical  ro- 
mance has  made  to  the  stories  of  elevated  lit- 
erature, and  tlirotigh  it  to  the  hapjiiness  and 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  will  not  be 
properly  appreciated,  unless  the  novels  most  in 
vogue  before  the  immortal  creations  of  Scott  ap- 
peared are  considered.  .  .  .  Why  is  it  that  works 
so  popular  in  their  day,  and  abounding  with  so 
many  traits  of  real  genius,  should  so  soon  have 
palled  upon  the  world?  Simply  because  they 
were  not  foimded  upon  abroad  and  general  view 
of  human  nature:  because  they  were  drawn,  not 
from  real  life  in  the  innumerable  phases  which  it 
presents  to  the  oliserver,  Ijut  imaginary  life  as  it 
was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  composer;  be- 
cause they  were  confined  to  one  circle  and  class 
of  society,  and  having  exhausted  all  the  natural 
ideas  wdiich  it  could  present,  its  authors  were 
driven,  in  the  search  of  variet}-,  to  the  invention 
of  artificial  and  often  ridiculous  ones.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  the  inventor 
of  the  historical  romance.  As  if  to  demonstrate 
how  ill  founded  was  the  opinion,  tliat  all  things 
were  worked  out,  and  that  originalit_v  no  longer 
was  accessible  for  the  rest  of  time.  Provi- 
dence, by  the  means  of  that  great  mind,  bestowed 
a  new  art,  as  it  were,  upon  mankind  —  at  the 
very  time  when  literature  to  all  appearance  was 
effete,  and  invention,  for  above  a  century,  had 
run  in  the  cramped  and  worn-out  channels  of 
imitation.  Gibbon  was  lamenting  that  the  sub- 
jects of  history  were  exhausted,  and  that  modern 
storj-  would  never  present  the  moving  incidents 
of  ancient  story,  on  the  verge  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  European  war  —  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror  and  the  JIoscow  retreat.  Such 
was  the  reply  of  Time  to  the  complaint  that 
political  incident  was  worn  out.  Not  less  de- 
cisive was  the  answer  which  the  genius  of  the 
Scottish  bard  alforded  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
treasures  of  original  thought  were  exhausted, 
and  that  nothing  now  remained  for  the  sous  of 
men.  In  the  midst  of  that  delusion  he  wrote 
'Wavcrley';  and  the  effect  was  like  the  sun 
bursting  through  the  clouds."^ Ilistoricitl  Ro- 
mance (Blackwood's  Magazine,  Sept.,  1845). — 
"Tho.se  sticklers  for  truth,  who  reproach  Scott 
with  having  falsified  history  because  he  wilfully 
confused  dates,  forget  the  far  greater  truth  which 
that  w'onderful  writer  generally  presented.     If, 
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for  his  purposes,  he  disarranged  the  order  of 
events  a  little ;  no  grave  historian  ever  succeeded 
better  in  painting  tlie  character  of  the  epocli. 
lie  committed  errors  of  detail  enough  to  make 
Jlrs.  Jlarlvliam  .sliudder.  He  divined  important 
historical  truth  which  had  escaped  the  sagacity 
of  all  historians.  A  great  authorit.v,  Augustin 
Thierry,  has  pronounced  Scott  the  greatest  of  all 
historical  divinators. " —  G.  H.  Lewes,  Historical 
Eomance  (Westminster  Re)!.,  Mar.;  1846).  —  "The 
novel  of  Ivauhoe  places  us  four  generations 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Norman.s,  in  the  reign 
of  Richard,  son  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  sixth  king 
since  the  conqueror.  At  this  period,  at  which 
the  historian  Iliune  can  only  rejiresent  to  us  a 
king  and  England,  without  telling  us  what  a  king 
is,  nor  what  he  means  l}y  England,  "Walter 
Scott,  entering  jirofoundly  into  the  examination 
of  events,  shows  us  classes  of  men,  distinct  in- 
terests and  conditions,  two  nations,  a  double 
language,  customs  which  repel  and  combat  each 
other;  on  one  side  tyrann}'  and  insolence,  on  the 
other  misery  and  hatred,  real  developments  of 
the  drama  of  the  conquest,  of  which  the  battle  of 
Hastings  had  been  only  the  i;)rologue.  ...  In 
the  midst  of  the  world  which  no  longer  exists, 
"Walter  Scott  always  places  the  world  which  does 
and  always  will  exist,  that  is  to  say,  human  na- 
ture, of  which  he  knows  all  the  secrets.  Every- 
thing peculiar  to  the  time  and  place,  the  exterior 
of  men,  the  asjiect  of  the  country  and  of  tlie 
habitations,  costumes,  and  manners,  are  de- 
scribed w'ith  the  most  minute  truthfulness:  and 
yet  the  immense  erudition  wliich  has  furnished 
so  many  details  is  nowhere  to  be  perceived. 
"Walter  Scott  seems  to  have  for  the  past  that 
second  sight,  which  in  times  of  ignorance,  cer- 
tain men  attributed  to  themselves  for  the  future. 
To  say  that  there  is  more  real  history  in  his 
novels  on  Scotland  and  England  than  in  tlie 
philo.sophically  false  compilations  which  still 
possess  that  great  name,  is  not  advancing  any 
thing  strange  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  I'ead 
and  understood  'Old  Mortality,'  'AVaverley,' 
'Rob  Roy,'  the  'Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  and  the 
'Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.'" — A.  Thierry,  Sar- 
rntites  of  tlie  MeroniKfion  Era,  Ilistoricul  Essays, 
etc.,  essay  9. — ""We  have  all  heard  how  the  ro- 
mances of  "Walter  Scott  brought  history  home  to 
people  who  would  never  have  looked  into  the 
ponderous  volumes  of  professed  historians,  and 
many  of  us  confess  to  ourselves  that  there  are 
large  historical  periods  which  would  be  utterly 
unknown  to  us  but  for  some  story  either  of  the 
great  romancer  or  one  of  his  innumerable  imi- 
tators. "Writers,  as  well  as  readers,  of  history 
were  awakened  by  Scott  to  what  seemed  to  them 
the  new  discovery  that  the  gri'at  personages  of 
history  were  after  all  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood  like  ourselves.  Hence  in  all  later  his- 
torical literature  there  is  visililc  tlie  effort  to  make 
liistory  more  personal,  more  dramatic  tlian  it  had 
been  before.  AVe  c:in  hardly  read  the  interesting 
Life  of  Lord  Maeaulay  without  perceiving  that 
the  most  popular  historical  work  of  modern 
times  owes  its  origin  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Waverley  Kovels.  I\Iacaulay  grew  up  in  a  world 
of  novels;  his  conversation  witli  his  sisters  was 
so  steeped  in  remiiiisceueesof  tlie  novels  tliey  had 
read  together  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  those  who 
w'anted  tlie  clue.  His  youtli  and  early  manhood 
witnessed  the  appearance  of  the  Waverley  Novels 
themselves.  ...  He  became  naturally  jiossessed 


by  the  idea  which  is  expressed  over  and  over 
again  in  his  essays,  and  which  at  last  he  realized 
with  such  wonderful  success,  the  idea  that  it  was 
quite  possible  to  make  historj-  as  interesting  as 
romance.  .  .  .  ^lacaulay  is  only  the  most  famous 
of  a  large  group  of  writers  who  have  been  pos- 
sessed with  the  same  idea.  As  Scott  founded 
the  historical  romance,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
founded  the  romantic  history.  And  to  this  day 
it  is  an  established  jiopular  opinion  that  this  is 
the  true  way  of  writing  history,  only  that  few 
writers  have  genius  enough  for  it.  .  .  .  It  must 
be  urged  against  this  kind  of  history  that  very 
few  subjects  or  periods  are  worthy  of  it.  Once 
or  twice  there  have  appeared  glorious  characters 
whose  perfection  no  eloquence  can  exaggerate; 
once  or  twice  national  events  have  ari'anged 
themselves  like  a  drama,  or  risen  to  the  elevation 
of  an  epic  poem.  But  the  average  of  history  is 
not  like  this ;  it  is  indeed  much  more  ordinary 
and  monotonous  than  is  commonly  sujiposed. 
The  serious  student  of  histor_v  has  to  submit  to  a 
disenchantment  like  that  which  the  experience  of 
life  brings  to  the  imaginative  youth.  As  life  is 
not  much  like  romance,  so  histoiy  when  it  is 
studied  in  original  documents  looks  very  unlike 
the  conventional  representation  of  it  wliich  his- 
torians have  accustomed  us  to." — J.  R.  Seeley, 
JIi.ftory  and  Politics  (Macmillan's  Mayazine,  Aug., 
1879). 

How  to  study  History. — "The  object  of  the 
historical  student  is  to  bring  before  his  mind  a 
picture  of  the  main  events  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  which  he  studies.  The  first  step  is  to  get 
a  general  view  from  a  brief  book;  the  second 
step  is  to  enlarge  it  from  more  elaborate  books, 
reading  more  than  one,  and  to  use  some  S3'stera 
of  written  notes  keeping  them  complete.  The 
next  step  is  to  read  some  of  the  contemporary 
writers.  Having  done  these  three  things  care- 
fully, the  historical  student  carries  awa_v  an  im- 
pression of  his  period  which  will  never  be 
effaced."— Prof.  A.  B.  Hart,  7:^) (P  ti,  Study  Ilis- 
tory  (Vhiiiilaiiqinni.  Oct..  \X\)?,). 

The  Importance  of  a  knowledge  of  Univer- 
sal History. — "When  I  was  a  schoolmaster,  I 
never  considered  a  pupil  thoroughly  educated 
unless  he  had  read  Gibbon  through  before  he 
left  me.  I  read  it  through  myself  before  I 
was  eighteen,  and  I  have  ileri\ed  unspeakable 
advantage  from  this  experience.  Gibbon's  faults 
of  style  and  matter  have  veiy  slight  effect  on 
the  youthful  mind,  whereas  his  merits,  his  schol- 
arship, his  learning,  his  breadth  of  view,  his 
imagination,  and  his  insight,  afford  a  powerful 
stinuilus  to  study.  .  .  .  I  .  .  .  wish  to  urge  the 
claims  of  two  subjects  on  your  attention  which 
have  hitherto  been  unaecouut.-dily  neglected. 
The  first  of  them  is  uuivcrsal  history,  the  gen- 
eral course  of  tlie  history  of  the  world.  It  seems 
natural  to  think  that  no  subject  could  be  more 
imiiortant  for  the  consideration  of  any  liuniau 
being  than  the  knowledge  of  the  main  lines 
which  the  race  iias  followed  since  the  dawn  of 
history  in  reacliing  the  jiosition  which  it  has 
now  attained.  The  best  way  of  understanding 
any  situation  is  to  know  how  affairs  came  into 
that  position.  Besides  the  satisfaclion  of  legiti- 
mate curiosity,  it  is  only  thus  that  we  can  be 
wise  reformers,  and  distinguish  between  what  is 
a  mere  survival  of  the  past  and  an  institution 
which  is  inherent  in  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity.    Our  German  cousins  are  fully  aware 
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of  this  truth;  a  Gcrnuui  parlour,  Iiowevcr  iiica- 
gri'l}'  funiishcil.  alwnys  cinilaiiis  two  booUs,  a 
Hil)le  and  a  Woltf^i'schichti'.  I  sujipost  that 
during  tlie  present  century  Inini  a  hunch'cd  to  a 
liundrcd  and  fifty  of  tlicse  universal  liistorics 
liave  made  tlieir  a))|>earunee  in  (jerniany.  In 
England  1  only  know  of  two.  In  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  and,  I  believe,  in  France, 
universal  history  forms  an  essential  jiart  of  edu- 
cation for  nearly  all  classes.  It  is  taken  as  a 
subject  under  certain  conditions  in  the  Abiturien- 
teu-Exanien.  1  once  had  the  jirivilege  of  read- 
ing the  notes  of  a  viva  voce  examination  of  a 
student  in  this  subject  whcj  did  not  pass.  It 
covered  tlie  whole  range  of  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern  history.  I  was  astonished  at  what 
the  student  did  know,  and  still  more  at  what  he 
was  e.xpected  to  know.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
subject  an  essential  part  of  all  secondary  educa- 
tion in  England,  just  as  the  knowledge  of  Bible 
history  was  in  my  young  days  and  may  be  still. 
If  proper  te.xt-books  were  forthcoming,  to  which 
I  again  direct  the  attention  of  enterprising  pub- 
lishers, there  would  be  no  dilHculty  in  mak- 
ing this  subject  an  accompaniment  of  nearly 
every  literary  lesson.  .  .  .  The  advantage  would 
be  the  enlargement  of  the  mind  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  majestic  march  of  liumau  events 
and  the  preparation  for  any  future  course  of  his- 
torical study.  'Boys  come  to  us,'  said  a  Ger- 
man jjrofessor  once  to  me,  '  knowing  their  cen- 
turies.' How  few  English  boys  or  even  English 
men  have  any  notion  of  their  centuries!  The 
dark  ages  are  indeed  dark  to  them.  I  once 
asked  a  boy  at  Eton,  who  had  given  me  a  date, 
whether  it  was  B.  C.  or  A.  D.  Being  hopelessly 
puzzled,  he  replied  that  it  was  B.  L).  Many  of 
us,  if  we  were  honest,  would  give  a  similar  an- 
swer."—O.  Browning,  The  Teiicliing  of  Hist,  in 
Schools  (Boyal  Hist.  Soc,  Transactions,  new  series, 
r.  4). 

The  Importance  of  Local  History. — "From 
a  variety  of  considerations,  the  writer  is  per- 
suaded that  one  of  the  best  introductions  to  his- 
tory that  can  be  given  in  American  high  schools, 
and  even  in  those  of  lower  grade,  is  through  a 
study  of  the  commiuiity  in  which  the  school  is 
placed.  History,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
The  best  American  citizens  are  tho.se  who  mind 
home  affairs  and  local  interests.  '  That  man's 
the  best  cosmopolite  who  loves  his  native  coun- 
try best.'  The  best  students  of  universal  history 
are  those  who  know  some  one  country  or  some 
one  subject  well.  The  family,  the  hamlet,  the 
neighborhood,  the  community,  the  parish,  the 
village,  town,  city,  county,  and  state  are  histori- 
cally the  ways  by  which  men  have  approached 
national  and  international  life.  It  was  a  ]ire- 
liminary  study  of  the  geograiihy  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  that  led  Carl  Hitter  to  study  the 
physical  structure  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  thus 
to  establish  the  new  science  of  comparative  ge- 
ography. He  says:  'Whoever  has  wandered 
through  the  valleys  and  woods,  and  over  the  hills 
and  mountains  of  his  own  state,  will  be  the  one 
capable  of  following  a  Herodotus  in  his  wander- 
ings over  the  globe.'  And  we  may  say,  as 
Ritter  said  of  the  science  of  geography,  the  first 
step  in  history  is  to  know  thoroughly  the  district 
where  we  live.  .  .  .  American  local  history 
should  be  studied  as  a  contribution  to  national 
history.  This  country  will  yet  be  viewed  and 
reviewed  as  an  organism  of  historic  growth,  de- 


veloi)ing  from  minute  germs,  from  the  very  pro- 
toplasm of  state  life.  And  some  day  thiscoun- 
Iry  will  be  studied  in  its  international  relations, 
as  an  organic  part  of  a  larger  organism  now 
vaguely  called  t\u:  World  State,  but  as  surely 
developing  tlirough  the  o])eration  of  economic, 
legal,  soci,-d,  and  scientific  forc-es  as  the  American 
Union,  the  German  and  British  Empires  are 
evolving  into  higher  forms.  American  history- 
in  its  widest  relations  is  not  to  be  written  by  any- 
one man  nor  by  any  one  generation  of  men.  Our 
history  will  grow  with  the  nation  and  with  its 
developing  consciousness  of  internal ionality. 
The  ]iresent  possibilities  for  the  real  progress  of 
historic  and  economic  science  lie,  first  and  fore- 
most, in  the  development  of  a  generation  of 
economists  and  practical  historians,  who  realize 
that  history  is  past  politics  and  politics  present 
history;  secondly,  in  the  expansion  of  the  local 
consciousness  into  a  fuller  sense  of  its  historic 
worth  and  dignity,  of  the  cosmo]iolitan  relations 
of  modern  local  life,  ami  of  its  \vh<ilesome  con- 
servative power  in  the.se  days  of  growing  cen- 
tralization. National  and  international  life  can 
best  develop  upon  the  constitutional  basis  of 
local  .self-government  in  church  and  state.  .  .  . 
If  young  Americans  are  to  appreciate  their  re- 
ligious and  political  inheritance,  they  must  learn 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Thej-  must  be  taught  to  ap- 
preciate the  common  and  lowly  things  around 
them.  They  should  grow  up  with  as  profoimd 
respect  for  town  and  parish  meetings  as  for  the 
State  legislature,  not  to  speak  of  the  Houses  of 
Congress.  They  should  recognize  the  majesty 
of  the  law,  even  in  the  parish  constable  as  well 
as  the  high  sheriff  <if  the  country.  They  should 
look  on  selectmen  as  the  head  men  of  the  town, 
the  survival  of  the  old  English  reeve  and  four 
best  men  of  the  parish.  They  should  be  taught 
to  see  in  the  town  common  or  village  green  a 
survival  of  that  primitive  institution  of  land- 
community  upon  which  town  and  state  are  based. 
They  should  be  taught  the  meaning  of  town  and 
family  names;  how  the  word  'town'  means, 
primarily,  a  place  hedged  in  for  the  purposes  of 
defence;  how  the  picket-fences  around  home  and 
house-lot  are  but  a  survival  of  the  primitive 
town  idea;  how  home,  hamlet,  and  town  live  on 
together  in  a  name  like  Hampton,  or  Home-town. 
They  should  investigate  the  most  ordinary  thing 
for  these  are  often  the  most  archaic.  .  .  .  It 
would  certainly  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  historical  science  in  America  if 
teachers  in  our  public  schools  would  cultivate 
the  historical  spirit  in  their  pupils  with  special 
reference  to  the  local  environment.  .  .  .  A  nudti- 
tude  of  historical  associations  gather  around 
every  old  town  and  hamlet  in  the  land.  There 
are  local  legends  and  traditions,  household  tales, 
stories  told  by  grandfathers  and  grandmothers, 
incidents  remembered  by  '  the  oldest  inhabitants. ' 
But  above  all  in  importance  are  the  old  docu- 
ments and  manuscript  records  of  the  first  settlers, 
the  early  pioneers,  the  founders  of  our  towns. 
Here  are  sources  of  information  more  authentic 
than  tradition,  and  yet  often  entirely  neglected. 
.  .  .In  order  to  study  history  it  is  not  necessary 
to  begin  with  dead  men's  bones,  with  Theban 
dynasties,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  Europe,  or  even  with  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States.  These  subjects  have  their  impor- 
tance in  certain  connections,  but  for  beginners  m 
history  there  are  perhaps  other  subjects  of  greater 
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interest  and  vitality.  The  most  natural  entrance 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  world  is 
from  a  local  en%'ironment  through  widening 
circles  of  interest,  until,  from  the  rising  ground 
of  the  present,  the  broad  horizon  of  the  past 
comes  clearly  into  view.  ...  A  study  of  the 
community  in  which  the  student  dwells  will 
serve  to  connect  that  community  not  only  with 


the  origin  and  growth  of  the  State  and  Nation, 
but  witli  the  mother-country,  with  the  German 
fatherland,  with  village  commimities  throughout 
the  Aryan  world, —  from  Germany  and  Uussia  to 
old  Greece  and  Rome  ;  from  these  classic  lamls  to 
Persia  and  India." — H.  H.  Adams,  MeUiodK „f  His- 
torical Study  (Ji/hns  Ilojikins  University  StudieH, 
Second  Series,  1-2),  pp.  16-21. 


HITCHITIS,   The.      See    American    Abo- 

RIIIINKS:    MrSKIIOOEAN  FaMILT. 

HITTIN,  Battle  of  (1187).  See  Jerusalem: 
A.  I).  lUlt-llsT. 

HITTITES,  The.— The  Ilittites  mentioned 
in  tlie  Bible  were  known  as  the  Khita  or  Khatta 
to  the  Egyptians,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  Recent  discoveries  indicate  that  they 
formed  a  more  civilized  and  powerful  nation  and 
played  a  more  important  part  in  the  early  history 
of  Western  Asia  than  was  previously  supposed. 
Jlany  inscriptions  and  rock  sculptures  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  which  were  formerly  inexplicable 
are  now  attributed  to  the  Hittites.  The  in.scrip- 
tions  have  not  yet  been  deciphered,  but  sclmlars 
are  confident  tiiat  the  key  to  their  secret  will  be 
found.  The  two  chief  cities  of  the  Hittites  were 
Kadesh  on  the  Orontes  and  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates;  so  that  their  seat  of  empire  was  in 
northern  Syria,  but  their  power  was  felt  fi-om  the 
extremity  of  A.sia  Jlinor  to  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
It  is  conjectured  that  these  people  were  originally 
from  the  Caucasus.  "Their  descendants. "  says 
Prof.  Sayce,  "are  still  to  be  met  with  in  the  de- 
files of  the  Taurus  and  on  the  plateau  of  Kap- 
padokia,  though  they  have  uttcrl}-  forgotten  the 
language  or  languages  their  forefathers  spoke. 
What  tliat  language  was  is  still  uncertain,  though 
the  Hittito  proper  names  which  occur  on  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  As.syria  show  that  it 
was  neither  Semitic  nor  Indo-European." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Munmnents, 
ch.  5.  —  "We  may  .  .  .  rest  satisfied  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  existence  of  a  Hittite  empire 
extending  into  Asia  Minor  is  certified,  not  only 
by  the  records  of  ancient  Egypt,  but  also  by 
Hittite  monuments  which  still  exist.  In  tlie  days 
of  Ramses  II.,  when  the  children  of  Israel  were 
groaning  under  tlie  tasks  allotted  to  them,  the 
enemies  of  their  ojjpressors  were  already  exercis- 
ing a  power  and  a  domination  which  rivalled  that 
of  Egypt.  The  Egyptian  monarch  soon  learned 
to  his  cost  that  the  Hittite  prince  was  as  'great ' 
a  king  as  himself,  and  could  summon  to  his  aid 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unknown  north.  Pharaoli's 
claim  to  sovereignty  was  disputed  bj'  adversaries 
as  powerful  as  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  if  indeed  not 
more  powerful,  and  there  was  always  a  refuge 
among  them  for  those  who  were  oi>pressed  by  the 
Egyptian  king.  When,  however,  we  speak  of  a 
Hittite  empire,  we  must  understand  cleai'ly  what 
tliat  means.  It  was  not  an  empire  lilve  that  of 
Rome,  where  the  subject  provinces  were  consoli- 
dated together  under  a  central  authority,  obej'ing 
the  same  laws  and  the  same  supreme  head.  It 
was  not  an  (^npire  like  that  of  the  I'crsians,  or 
of  the  Assyrian  successors  of  Tiglathpile.ser  III., 
which  reiireseiited  the  organised  union  of  numer- 
ous states  and  nations  un(l<'r  a  single  ruler.  .  .  . 
Before  the  days  of  Tiglath-pileser,  in  fact,  empire 
in  Western  Asia  meant  the  |)ower  of  a  prince  to 
force  a  foreign  people  to  submit  to  his  rule. 
The  con(|uered  provinces  had  to  be  subdued 
again  and   again;  but  as  long  as  this  could  be 


done,  as  long  as  the  native  struggles  for  freedom 
could  be  crushed  by  a  campaign,  so  long  did  the 
empire  exist.  It  was  an  empire  of  this  sort  that 
tlie  Hittites  establislied  in  Asia  Jlinor.  How  long 
it  lasted  we  cannot  say.  But  so  long  as  the  dis- 
tant races  of  the  West  answered  tlie  summons  to 
war  of  the  Hittite  jirinces,  it  remained  a  realitv. 
Tiie  fact  that  the  trilies  of  the  Troad  and  Lyd'ia 
are  found  fighting  under  the  command  of  the 
Hittite  kings  of  Kadesh,  proves  that  the_y  acknowl- 
edged tlie  supremacy  of  their  Hittite  lords,  and 
followed  them  to  battle  like  the  vassals  of  some 
feudal  chief.  If  Hittite  armies  had  not  marched 
to  the  shores  of  the  ^Egean,  and  Hittite  princes 
been  able  from  time  to  time  to  exact  homage  from 
the  nations  of  the  far  west,  Eg3-pt  would  not 
have  had  to  contend  against  the  populations  of 
Asia  Minor  in  its  wars  with  the  Ilittites,  and  the 
figures  of  Hittite  warriors  would  not  have  been 
sculptured  on  the  rocks  of  Karabel.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  Hittite  name  was  feared  as  far  as 
the  western  extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  and  when 
Hittite  satraps  liad  their  seat  in  the  future  cap- 
ital of  Lydia.  Traditions  of  this  period  lingered 
on  into  classical  daj-s. "  —  A.  H.  Sayce,  2'he 
Ilittites,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  AV.  Wright,  The  Empire  of  the 
Hittites.  —  See,  also,  Amorites;  and  Italy, 
Ancient:  Early  Italians. 

HIVITES,  The.— The  "Midlanders,"  who 
dwelt  in  the  middle  of  Canaan  when  the  Israel- 
ites invaded  it.     See  Amalekites. 

HLiEFDIGE.     See  L.\dy. 

HLAFORD.     See  Lord. 

HLUDWIG.     See  Li.ns. 

HOARD.— HORDERE.     See  St.\ller. 

HOBKIRK'S  HILL,  Battle  of  (1781).  See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  lTSO-1781. 

HOCHE,  Campaigns  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
179:3  (.Irr.Y  -Dkckmhkr).  Progress  op  the 
WAR;  1T>J4-1T:)G;  lT'J(i-lT9T  (October— April). 

HOCHELAGA.— The  name  of  an  Indian  vil- 
lage found  liy  Cartier  on  tlie  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Jloutreal.  An  extensive  region  of  sur- 
rounding country  seems  to  have  likewise  borne 
the  name  Ilocheiaga,  and  Cartier  calls  tlie  river 
St.  Lawrence  "the  river  of  Hoehelaga,"  or  "tlie 
great  river  of  Canada."  See  America ;  A.  D. 
1534-1535,  and  Canada:  Names. 

HOCHHEIM,  The  storming  of.  See  Ger- 
many; A.  1).  isi:3  (()CT<iBHR — December). 

HOCHKIRCH,   Battle  of.     See  6eum.vny: 

A.  1).  ir.jM. 

HOCHST,  Battle  of  (1622).  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1()21-1623. 


HOCHSTADT,  Battle  of  ( 1704).— The  great 
battle  which  English  liistorians  name  from  the 
village  of  Blenheim,  is  named  by  the  French 
from  the  neiirliboring  town  of  Ilochstadt.  See 
Germany:  \.  D.  1704. 

Battle  of  (1800).  See  France:  A.  1).  1800- 
1801  (May— Fkbiu-arv). 
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HODEIBIA,  Truce  of.  Sec  MAno>fET,\N 
CoNQrKST:    A,  I).  (10i»-(j;«. 

HOFER,  Andrew,  and  the  Tyrolese  revolt. 

Sec  (iK.UMANV:    A.   1).    18(I!I-1S1(I   (.Xi'iiu.— Fki;- 

HOHENFRIEDBERG,  Battle  of  (17451. 
Set'  ArsTiiiA;   A.  D.   1744-1715. 

HOHENLINDEN,    Battle   of  (1800).      See 

Fh\nik:   a.  I>.   ISlKl-lsm  (May— FKr.KrAijY). 

HOHENSTAUFEN  OR  SUABIAN  FAM- 
ILY, The.  See  Gek.many;  A.  I).  lUiS-liO.S; 
and  Italy:  A.  D.  1154-1163,  to  A.  D.  1183- 
1250. 

HOHENZOLLERN  :  Rise  of  the  House  of. 
— ■•  lliilieii/.ollci'n  lies  far  south  in  Schwaln'ii 
(Suabia),  on  the  suuvvard  slope  of  the  l{aiilie-Al|> 
Country ;  no  great  way  north  from  Constance  anil 
its  Lake ;  but  well  aloft,  near  the  springs  of  tlie 
Danube;  its  back  leaning  on  the  Ulack  Forest;  it 
is  perhaps  definable  as  the  southern  summit  of 
that  same  huge  old  Hercynian  Wooil,  which  is 
still  called  the  Schwarzwald  (Black  Forest), 
though  now  comparatiYcly  bare  of  trees.  Fan- 
ciful Dryasdust,  doing  a  little  etymology,  will 
tell  3'ou  tiie  name  '  Zollern  '  is  equivalent  to  '  ToU- 
ery  '  or  Place  of  Tolls.  Whereby  '  Hohenzollern  ' 
comos  to  mean  the  'High'  or  I'ppcr  'Tollcry  '; 
—  and  gives  one  the  notion  of  antique  pedlars 
climbing  painfully,  out  of  Italy  and  the  Swiss 
valleys,  thus  far;  unstrapping  their  packhorses 
here,  and  chaffering  in  unknown  dialect  about 
'  toll. '  Poor  souls ;  —  it  may  be  so,  but  we  do  not 
know,  nor  shall  it  concern  us.  This  only  is 
known:  That  a  human  kindred,  probably  of 
some  talent  for  coercing  anarchy  and  guiding 
mankind,  had,  centuries  ago.  built  its  'Burg' 
there,  and  done  that  function  in  a  small  but 
creditable  wa)'  ever  since." — T.  Carlyle,  Frcihr- 
ick  the  Oreat,  hk.  2,  ch.  5. — "The  title,  Count 
of  Zollern,  W'as  conferred  b}'  Henry  IV'.  in  the 
eleventh  century.  ...  In  1190  Henry  VI.  ap- 
pointed the  Count  of  Zollern  to  the  imperial 
ollice  of  Burgrave  of  Nuremberg.  By  fortunate 
marriages  and  prudent  purchases,  his  descen- 
dants, who  retained  the  office,  gradually  acquired 
extensive  estates  In  Franconia.  Moravia,  and 
Burgundy,  and  their  wisdom  and  growing  power 
stcadil}'  increased  their  weight  in  the  councils  of 
the  German  princes.  .  .  .  Frederick  VI.  was  en- 
riched by  Sigismund  with  large  gifts  of  money, 
and  was  made  his  deputy  in  Brandenburg  in  1411. 
The  marches  were  in  utter  confusion,  under  the 
feuds  and  ravages  of  the  unrestrained  knight- 
hood. Frederick  reduced  them  to  order,  and  at 
the  Cotmcil  of  Constance,  in  1417.  received  from 
Sigismund  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  with 
the  dignity  of  Elector."— C.  T.  Lewis.  lHat.  <if 
Gcniiitiu/.  hk.  3.  <'/(.  1'3.  sect.  1. — See  Bk.\.xdex- 
Buiiii:  \.  D.  ll(is-1417. 

HOHENZOLLERN  INCIDENT,  The. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1S70  (.June— .Juia-). 

HOLLAND:  The  country  and  its  Name. 
See  Netiieiu.axds. 

A.  D.  1430. — Absorbed  in  the  dominions  of 
the  House  of  Burgundy.  See  Netuerlands: 
A.  D.   1417-14::!0. 

A.  D.  1477. — The  "  Great  Privilege  "  granted 
by  Mary  of  Burgundy.  See  Netiieki.ands: 
A.  1).  1477. 

A.  D.  1488-1491. — The  Bread  and  Cheese 
■War. — End  of  the  Party  of  the  Hooks.  See 
Netheul.\nds:  a.  D.  1483-149:5. 
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a.  D.  1494. — The  Great  Privilege  disputed 
by  Philip  the  Handsome. — Friesland  detached. 
Sc'i'  NKTiiKiii.ANDs:   .\.  I).  1494-1519. 

A.  D.  1506-1609. — The  Austro-Spanish  tyr- 
anny.— Revolt  and  independence  of  the  United 
Provinces.  See  Xetiieiii.a.nds:  A.  I).  1-194- 
1519,  to  l.")94-l(iO0. 

A.  D.  1651-1660. — Supremacy  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  the  United  Provinces.  See  Netuek- 
i.A.Niis:  A.  1).   U>51-lf,(;il. 

A.  D.  1665-1747. — 'Wars  with  England  and 
France.     .Sec  Nktiieula.mis:   .V.  D.    lli(15 -KlCli. 

A.  D.  1746. — The  restored  Stadtholdership. 
.See  NKTitKiiL.vNDs:  A.  1).  174(i-17M7. 

A.  D.  1793-1810. — French  invasion  and  con- 
quest.— The  Batavian  Republic. — The  king- 
dom of  Louis  Bonaparte.  —  Annexation  to 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (FEiiia'Aiiv — 
April);  1794-1795  (October— May);  and  Neth- 
erlands: A.  I).  1806-1810. 

A.  D.  1813-1814. — Independence  regained. — 
Belgium  annexed. — The  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1813; 
France  :  A.  D.  1814  (April — June)  ;  and  Vien- 
na. The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1830-1832. — Dissolution  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands.  —  Creation  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  1).  1830-1833. 

HOLLAND  PURCHASE,  The.  See  New 
YoRic:  A.  1).  1786-1799. 

HOLLY  SPRINGS,  Confederate  capture. 
Sec  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Decem- 
ber: On  the  Mississippi). 

HOLOCAUST.— "The  sacrifico  of  a  whole 
burnt-oircring,  where  nothing  was  kept  back  for 
the  enjoyment  of  men,"  was  called  a  holocaust 
b}'  the  ancient  Greeks. — G.  F.  Schijmann,  Antiq. 
of  Greece :  The  State,  p.  60. 

HOLSTEIN:  A.  D.  1848-1866.— The  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  question.  See  Sc.^^ndinavian 
States  (Denm.vric):  A.  D.  1848-1863;  and  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1861-1866. 

A.  D.  1866. — Annexation  to  Prussia.  See 
Ger.many:  a.  D.  1866. 

HOLY  alliance, The.— "The  document 
called  the  Holy  Alliance  was  originally  sketched 
at  Paris  [during  the  occupation  of  the  French 
capital  by  the  Allies,  after  Waterloo,  in  1815],  in 
the  French  language,  by  [the  Czar]  Alexander's 
own  hand,  after  a  long  and  animated  conversa- 
tion with  Madame  de  Krudener  and  Bergasse. 
It  was  suggested,  perhaps,  bj'  words  spoken  by 
the  king  of  Prussia  after  the  battle  of  Bautzen, 
but  was  chicBy  the  result  of  the  inlluence,  upon 
a  mind  always  inclined  to  religious  ideas,  of  the 
conversation  of  Jladame  de  Kri'idener  and  of  the 
philosopher  Bader,  the  admirer  of  Taulcr,  .Jacob 
Ijoehm,  and  St.  Martin,  the  deadly  foe  of  Kant 
anil  his  succes.sors  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  Czar 
dreamt  of  founding  a  Communion  of  states, 
bound  together  by  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. .  .  .  The  king  of  Prussia  signed  the 
paper  from  motives  of  friendship  for  the  Czar, 
without  attaching  much  importance  to  what  he 
did.  .  .  .  The  emperor  of  Austria,  the  least  sen- 
timental of  mankind,  at  first  declined  to  sign, 
'because,'  he  said,  'if  the  secret  is  a  political 
one,  I  must  tell  it  to  Metternich ;  if  it  is  a  religious 
one,  I  must  tell  it  to  my  confessor.'    Metternich 
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accordingly  was  told,  and  observed  scornfully, 
'C'est  du  verbi.Tgc.'  Indeed  no  one  of  the 
princes  who  adhered  to  the  Holy  Alliance,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Alexander  himself,  ever 
took  it  seriously.  It  was  doomed  from  its  birtli. 
As  51.  de  Bernhardi  observes:  '  It  sank  ■without 
leaving  a  trace  in  the  stream  of  event.s,  never 
became  a  reality,  and  never  had  the  slightest 
real  importance."  "What  liad  real  importance 
was  the  contiiuiance  of  the  good  understanding 
between  the  powers  who  had  put  down  Napo- 
leon, and  their  common  fear  of  France.  This 
good  understanding  and  that  common  fear  led  to 
the  treaty  of  the  20th  November  1815,  by  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  Powers  should,  from 
time  to  time,  hold  Congresses  with  a  view  to  reg- 
ulating the  welfare  of  nations  and  the  peace  of 
i^urope.  It  was  these  Congresses,  and  not  the 
Holy  Alliance,  which  kept  up  close  relations 
between  the  rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria, and  enabled  them,  when  the  liberal  move- 
ment on  the  Continent,  which  followed  the  con 
elusion  of  the  war,  began  to  be  alarming,  to  take 
measures  for  a  combined  system  of  repression. " 
— :M.  E.  G.  Duff,  Stii(7/cs  hi  Europain  PoUticn. 
'■/(.  2. — The  text  of  the  Treaty  is  as  follows: 
■■  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity :  Holy  Alliance  of  Sovereigns  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia.  Their  Majesties  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  having,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  events  which  have  marked  the  course 
of  the  three  last  j-ears  in  Europe,  and  especially 
of  the  blessings  which  it  has  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  shower  down  upon  those  States 
which  place  their  contidence  and  their  hope  on  it 
alone,  acquired  tlie  intimate  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  settling  the  steps  to  be  observed  by 
the  Powers,  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  upon 
the  sublime  truths  wliich  the  Holy  Religion  of 
our  Saviour  teaches;  They  solemnly  declare  that 
the  present  Act  has  no  other  object  than  to  luib- 
lish,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  their  flxed 
resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their 
respective  States,  and  in  their  political  relations 
with  every  other  Government,  to  take  for  their 
sole  guide  the  precepts  of  that  Hoh'  Religion, 
namely,  the  precepts  of  Justice,  Christian  Char- 
ity, and  Peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable 
only  to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immedi- 
ate influence  on  the  councils  of  Piinces,  au<l 
guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  onlv  means  of 
consolidating  human  institutions  and  remedying 
their  imperfections.  In  consequence,  tlieir  JI:ij- 
esties  have  agreed  on  the  following  Articles: — 
Art.  I.  Conformably  to  the  words  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  which  command  all  men  to  consider 
each  other  as  bretliren,  the  Three  contracting 
Monarchs  will  remain  tmited  by  tlie  bonds  of  a 
true  and  indissoluble  fraternity,  and  considering 
each  other  as  fellow  countrymen,  they  will,  on 
all  occa.sions  and  in  all  places,  lend  each  other 
aid  and  assistance;  and,  regarding  them.selves  to- 
wards their  subjects  and  armies  as  fathers  of 
families,  they  will  lead  them,  in  the  same  spirit 
of  fraternity  with  which  they  are  animated,  to 
protect  Religion,  Peace,  and"  Justice.  Art  II. 
In  eonscijuence.  the  sole  principle  of  force, 
whether  between  the  said  Governments  or 
between  their  Subjects,  shall  be  tliat  of  doing 
each  oth<'r  reciprocal  serviee,  and  of  testify- 
ing by  unalterable  good  will  the  mutu.al  all'ec- 
lion  with  which  they  ought  to  be  animated,  to 


consider  themselves  all  as  members  of  one  and 
the  same  Christian  nation;  the  three  allied 
Princes  looking  on  themselves  as  merely  dele- 
gated b}-  Providence  to  govern  three  brandies  of 
the  One  family,  namely,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  thus  confessing  that  the  Christian  world, 
of  which  they  and  their  people  form  a  part,  has 
in  reality  no  other  Sovereign  than  Him  to  whom 
alone  power  really  belongs,  because  in  Him  alone 
are  found  all  the  treasures  of  love,  science,  and 
infinite  wisdom,  that  is  to  saj-,  God,  our  Divine 
Saviour,  the  Word  of  the  ]\Iost  High,  the  Word 
of  Life.  Their  Majesties  consequently  recom- 
mend to  their  people,  with  the  most  tender  solici- 
tude, as  the  sole  means  of  enjoying  that  Peace 
which  arises  from  a  good  conscience,  and  which 
alone  is  durable,  to  strengthen  themselves  every 
day  more  and  more  in  the  principles  and  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  which  the  Divine  Saviour  has 
taught  to  mankind.  Art.  HI.  All  the  Powers 
who  shall  choose  solemnly  to  avow  the  sacred 
jirinciples  which  have  dictated  the  present  Act, 
and  shall  acknowledge  how  important  it  is  for 
the  happiness  of  nations,  too  long  agitated,  that 
these  truths  should  henceforth  exercise  over  the 
destinies  of  mankind  all  the  influence  which  be- 
longs to  them,  will  be  received  witii  e(jual  ajdour 
and  affection  into  this  Holy  Alliance.  Done  in 
triplicate,  and  signed  at  Paris,  the  year  of  Grace 
1815,  -J^th  September."  "It  is  stated  in  '  jNIar- 
tens'  Treaties '  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian Powers  acceded  to  this  Treaty.  France 
acceded  to  it  in  1815;  the  Netherlands  and  Wur- 
temberg  did  so  in  1816 ;  and  Saxon_y,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Hansa  Towns  in  1817.  I5ut  neither  the 
Pope  nor  the  Sultan  were  invited  to  accede." — 
E.  Hertslet,  3Iap  of  Ennqie  hi;  Trciiti/,  v.  1,  iw.  36, 
;;;;.  317-319.  — "  The  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
was  not  graced  with  the  name  of  the  Prince 
Regent  [of  Great  Britain],  but  the  Czar  received 
a  letter  declaiing  that  his  principles  had  the  per- 
sonal approval  of  this  great  authority  on  religion 
and  morality.  The  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia were  the  next  to  subscribe,  and  in  due 
time  the  names  of  the  witty  glutton,  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  of  the  abject  Ferdinand  of  Spain 
were  added." — C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  af  Modern 
Europe,  c.  2,  ch.  1. — "Metternich,  the  worldly- 
wise,  smiled  at  this  manifesto  as  '  nothing  more 
than  a  philanthropic  aspiration  clothed  in  a  re- 
ligious garb.'  He  suspecteil  tliat  the  evil-minded 
would  misinterpret  and  that  the  jokers  would 
ridicule  it.  but  none  knew  better  than  he  the 
fliinsiuess  of  diplomatic  agreements,  and  accord- 
ingly he  consented  to  it.  Christianity  has  had 
many  crimes  committed  in  its  name;  the  Holy 
Alliance  made  Christianitj'  the  cloak  under 
which  the  kings  of  Europe  conspired  to  perpetu- 
ate the  helotage  of  their  subjects.  Metternich 
found  it  all  the  easier  to  direct  kings  whose  com- 
mon interest  it  was  to  upholil  tlie  iiaternal  sys- 
tem therein  approved.  He  exerted  his  influence 
over  each  of  tliem  .separately;  if  the  monarch 
were  obdurate,  he  wheedled  his  minister;  if  the 
minister  were  wary,  he  iirejudiced  the  monarch 
against  him.  Now  by  tlattery,  and  now  by 
specious  argument,  he  won  his  advantage.  .  .  . 
Like  a  trickster  at  cards,  hi'  marked  every  card 
in  the  pack  and  could  always  play  tin-  ace.  .  .  . 
He  told  tlie  trulli  when  he  knew  it  would  not  be 
believed;  he  prevariealed  wlieii  he  intended  his 
falsehood  should  pass  for  truth.  This  was  diplo- 
macy, these   the   'Christian  [neeepts'   liy   wliiili 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Eui'(i])e;ins 
were  j^dverned.  In  a  soeiety  wlicre  every  om; 
lies,  falsehoods  of  equal  cunning'  nullify  eaeh 
oilier.  Metlernieli  tooU  care  that  his  sliould  e.v- 
cel  in  verisimilitude  and  in  subtlety.  It  was  an 
oi>eii  battle  of  craft;  but  his  craft  was  as  sujje- 
rior  to  that  of  his  competitors  as  a  slow,  unde- 
tectable jioison  is  more  often  fatal  than  the  hasty 
stab  of  a  bravo.  He  tished  both  with  hooks  and 
nets;  if  one  broke,  the  other  held.  .  .  .  IIc' was, 
we  may  affirm,  sincerely  insincere ;  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  llajisburg  dynasty,  and  patriotic 
iu  so  far  as  the  aggrandizement  of  that  lIo\ise 
corresponded  with  the  interests  of  the  Austrian 
State.  But  the  central  tigure  in  his  perspective 
was  always  himself,  wdiora  he  regarded  as  the 
savior  of  a  social  ortler  whose  preservation  lield 
back  the  world  from  chaos.  ...  He  spoke  of 
his  mission  as  an  '  apostolate. '  .  .  .  To  resist  all 
change, —  that  was  his  policy;  to  keep  the  sur- 
face smooth,  —  that  was  his  peace.  .  .  .  He  lik- 
ened himself  to  a  spider,  spinning  a  vast  web. 
'I  begin  to  ..know  the  world  well,'  he  said,  'and 
I  believe  that  the  tlies  are  eaten  by  the  spiders 
only  because  they  die  uaturallj-  so  young  that 
they  have  no  time  to  gain  experience,  and  do 
not  know  what  is  the  nature  of  a  spider's  web.' 
How  many  tlies  he  caught  during  his  forty  years' 
spinning!  but  his  success,  he  admitted,  was  due 
quite  as  nuich  to  their  blindness  as  to  his  cun- 
ning. .  .  .  He  seemed  to  delight  in  ro\-al  confer- 
ences in  order  that  he  might  have  the  excitement 
of  manipulating  Alexander  and  Frederick  Wil- 
liam ;  for  his  own  Emperor,  Francis,  was  as 
pliable  as  putty  in  his  hands.  Such  was  Jletter- 
nich,  'the  most  worldly,  the  most  dexterous,  the 
most  fortunate  of  politicians,'  tlie  embodiment  of 
that  Old  Regime  strangely  interpolated  in  the 
nineteenth  ceuturj-.  Knowing  him,  we  shall 
know  the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  checked 
every  patriotic  impulse,  every  effort  towards 
progress  iu  Italy,  between  1815  and  1848.  Few 
names  have  been  hated  as  his  was  hated,  or 
feared  as  his  was  feared.  The  Italians  pictured 
to  themselves  a  monster,  a  worse  than  Herod, 
who  gloated  over  human  sufl'eriug,  and  spent 
his  time  in  inventing  new  tortures  for  his  vic- 
tims. He  regarded  them,  and  all  liberals,  as 
natural  enemies  to  the  order  iu  which  he  flour- 
ished ;  and  he  had  no  more  mercy  for  them  than 
the  Spanish  Inquisitoi's  had  for  heretics." — 
W.  R.  Thayer,  T/ie  Dawn  of  ItnUan  Iiidepen- 
chiire.  hk.  2,'c/i.  1  {r.  1), 

HOLY  BROTHERHOOD,  OR  HER- 
MANDAD,  The.— Before  the  close  of  the  13th 
century,  there  first  arose  in  Spain  "an  anomalous 
institution  peculiar  to  Castile,  W'hich  sought  to 
secure  the  public  tranquillity  by  means  scarcely 
compatible  themselves  with  civil  subordination. 
I  refer  to  the  celebrated  Hermaudad,  or  Holy 
Brotherhood,  as  the  association  was  sometimes 
called, —  a  name  familiar  to  most  readers  in  the 
lively  fictions  of  Le  Sage,  though  conveying 
there  no  very  adequate  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
functions  which  it  assumed  at  the  perioil  imder 
review  [13th-l-lth  centuries].  Instead  of  a  regu- 
larly organized  police,  it  then  consisted  of  a  con- 
federation of  the  principal  cities,  bound  together 
by  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  the  defence 
of  their  liberties  in  seasons  of  civil  anarchy.  Its 
affairs  were  conducted  by  deputies,  who  assem- 
bled at  stated  intervals  for  this  purpose,  trans- 
acting their  business  under  a  common  seal,  en- 


acting laws  which  they  were  careful  to  transmit 
to  the  nobles  and  even  the  sovereign  himself,  and 
enforcing  their  measures  by  an  armed  force.  .  .  . 
One  liundred  cities  associated  in  the  Ilermandad 
of  i:il5.  In  that  of  1295,  were  thirty-four.  The 
knights  and  inferior  nobility  frequently  made 
part  of  the  association.  .  .  .  In  one  of  |  the  articles 
of  confederation]  it  is  dec^lared  that  if  any  nol)le 
shall  deprive  a  member  of  the  association  of  his 
jiroperly,  and  refuse  restilulion,  his  house  shall 
be  razed  to  the  groimd.  In  another,  that  if  any 
one,  by  command  of  the  king,  shall  iitlempt  to 
collect  an  unlawful  tax,  he  shall  lie  put  to  (h'alh 
on  the  spot. "  L'nder  the  government  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  among  the  measures  adojited 
for  checking  the  license  and  disorder  wdnch  had 
become  prevalent  in  Castile,  and  restoring  a 
more  effective  administration  of  justice,  was  one 
for  a  reorganization  of  the  Santa  Ilermandad, 
"The  project  for  the  reorganization  of  this  in- 
stitution was  introduced  into  the  cortes  held,  the 
year  after  Isabella's  accession,  at  Madrigal,  1470. 
.  .  .  The  new  institution  differed  essentially 
from  the  ancient  hermandades,  since,  instead  of 
being  jjartial  iu  its  extent,  it  was  designed  to  em- 
brace the  whole  kingdom ;  and,  instead  of  being 
directed,  as  had  often  been  the  case,  against  the 
crown  itself,  it  was  set  in  motion  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  latter,  and  linuted  in  its  operation  to 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  The  crimes 
reserved  for  its  jurisdiction  were  all  violence  or 
theft  committed  on  the  highways  or  in  the  open 
covmtry,  and  in  cities  by  such  offenders  as  escaped 
into  the  country;  house-breaking;  rape;  and  re- 
sistance of  justice.  .  .  .  An  annual  contribution 
of  18,000  maravedis  was  assessed  on  eveiy  100 
vecinos  or  householders,  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  a  horseman,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  arrest  off'enders  and  enforce  the  sentence  of 
the  law.  On  the  flight  of  a  criminal,  the  tocsins 
of  the  villages  through  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  passed  were  sounded,  and  the  quadril- 
leros  or  officers  of  the  brotherliood,  stationed  on 
the  different  points,  took  uji  the  pursuit  with 
such  promptness  as  left  little  chance  of  es- 
cape. A  court  of  two  alcaldes  was  established  in 
every  town  containing  thirty  families,  for  the 
trial  of  all  crimes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ilermandad;  and  an  appeal  lay  from  them  in 
specified  cases  to  a  supreme  council.  A  general 
junta,  composed  of  deputies  from  the  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  annually  convened 
for  the  regulation  of  affairs,  and  their  instruc- 
tions were  transmitted  to  provincial  juntas,  who 
superintended  the  execution  of  them.  .  .  .  Xot- 
withstanding  the  popular  constitution  of  the  her- 
maudad, and  the  obvious  advantages  attending 
its  introduction  at  this  juncture,  it  experienced  so 
decided  an  Ojiposition  from  the  nobility,  who  dis- 
cerned the  check  it  was  likel_y  to  impose  on  their 
authorit}',  that  it  required  all  the  queen's  address 
and  perseverance  to  effect  its  general  adoption. 
.  .  .  The  important  benefits  resulting  from  the 
institution  of  the  hermandad  secured  its  confir- 
mation bj-  successive  cortes,  for  the  period  of  23 
years,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  opposition  of  the 
iiristocracy.  At  length,  in  1498,  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  established  having  been  complete!}' 
obtained,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  relieve  the 
nation  from  the  heavy  charges  which  its  maiute- 
iiauce  imposed.  The  great  salaried  oflicers  were 
dismissed;  a  few  subordinate  functionaries  were 
retained  for  the  administration  of  justice,  over 
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■wbora  the  regular  courts  of  criminal  law  pos- 
sessed appellate  jurisdiction ;  and  the  magnificent 
apparatus  of  the  Santa  Heniiandad,  stripped 
of  all  but  tlie  terrors  of  its  name,  dwindled  into 
an  ordinary-  police,  such  as  it  has  existed,  with 
various  modifications  of  form,  down  to  the 
present  century." — W.  H.  Prescott,  Ilist.  of  the 
Reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Imhella,  introd.,  sect.  1, 
with  ffiot-nritr.  and  pt.  1,  rh.  6. 

HOLY  BROTHERHOOD  IN  MEXICO. 
See  Mexico:  A.  1).  l.'iM.j-lMii. 

HOLY  GHOST,  The  military  Order  of  the. 
SeeFiiANCE:  A.  I).  1578-1 5S0. 

HOLY  JUNTA,  The.  See  Sp.\en:  A.  D. 
151S-1.J23, 


HOLY  LEAGUES:  Pope  Julius  II.  against 
Louis  XII.  of  France.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1510- 
1.J13. 

Pope  Clement  VII.  against  Charles  V.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  ir,i:',-i.-|3r. 

German  Catholic  princes  against  the  Prot- 
estant League  of  Smalcald.  See  Ger.\ia>y: 
A.  I).  I.>J:!-154G. 

Spain,  Venice  and  Pope  Pius  V.  against  the 
Turks.     See  Turks:   A.  D.  1."",(;6-1"i71. 

Of  the  Catholic  party  in  the  Religious  Wars 
of  France.     See  France:  A.  D.  1576-1585,  to 

Pope  Innocent  XI.,  the  Emperor,  Venice, 
Poland  and  Russia  against  the  Turks.  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  168-1-16%. 

♦ 

HOLY  LION,  Battle  of  the  (1568).  See 
Ketiiuklamis:  A.  D.  15(58-1o7'.3. 

HOLY  OFFICE,  The.  See  Inquisition: 
A.  I).  1'303-1.525. 

♦ 

HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE:  Its  origin. 
See   Roman   Empire,  The  Holy:  A.  D.  968. 

Its  extinction.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1805- 
1806. 

HOLY  ROOD  OF    SCOTLAND,    The.— 

"  A  certified  fragment  of  the  true  cross  jireserved 
in  a  shrine  of  gold  or  silver  gilt.  It  was  brought 
over  by  St.  Margaret,  and  left  as  a  sacred  legacy 
to  her  descendants  and  their  kingdom.  .  .  .  The 
rood  had  been  the  sanctifying  relic  round  which 
King  David  I.  raised  the  house  of  canons  regular 
of  the  Holy  Rood,  devoted  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustin,  at  Edinburgh.  The  kings  of  Scotland 
afterwards  found  it  so  convenient  to  frequent 
this  religious  house  that  they  built  alongside  of 
it  a  royal  residence  or  palace,  well  known  to  the 
world  as  Ilolvrood  House." — .1.  H.  Burton,  Hist, 
of  Scotland,  ch.  20  (i\  2).  — The  Holy  Rood,  or 
Black  Rood  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  was  car- 
ried away  from  Scotland,  along  with  the  "coro- 
nation stone,"  by  Edward  I.  of  England,  after- 
wards got  back  l)v  treaty,  and  then  lost  again  at 
tlie  lialtle  of  Neville's  Cross,  from  which  it  went 
as  a  trophv  to  Durham  Alibev. 
HOLY' WAR,    Mahometan.      See  D.ir-ul- 

ISLAM. 

HOMAGE.     See  Fkudai,  Tf.xtres. 

HOME  RULE  MOVEMENT,  The  Irish. 
See  Ii!Ki,\M):   A.  D.   Is7:!   Is71l.  tii  IS!):!. 

HOMER  ANDTHE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 
— "When  we  use  the  word  Hnmer.  we  do  not 
mean  a  person  historically  known  to  us,  like  Pope 
or  Milton.  We  mean  iu  the  main  the  author, 
whoever  or  whatever  he  was,  of  the  wonderful 


poems  called  respectively,  not  by  the  author,  but 
by  the  world,  the  'Iliad'  and  the  'Odyssey.' 
His  name  is  conventional,  and  its  sense  in  ety- 
mology is  not  very  different  from  that  which 
would  be  conveyed  by  our  phrase,  '  the  author.' 
...  At  the  first  dawn  of  the  historic  period, 
we  find  the  poems  established  in  popular  renown ; 
and  so  prominent  that  a  school  of  minstrels  takes 
the  name  of  '  Homeridte '  from  making  it  their 
business  to  preserve  and  to  recite  them.  Still, 
the  question  whether  the  poems  as  we  have  them 
can  be  trusted,  whether  they  present  substantially 
the  character  of  what  m.ay  be  termed  original 
documents,  is  one  of  great  but  gradually  dimin- 
ishing difficulty.  It  is  also  of  importance,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  their  contents.  In  the 
first  place,  they  give  a  far  greater  amount  of  in- 
formation than  is  to  be  found  iu  any  other  literary 
production  of  the  same  compass.  In  the  second 
place,  that  information,  speaking  of  it  generally, 
is  to  be  had  nowhere  else.  In  the  third  place,  it 
is  information  of  the  utmost  interest,  and  even  of 
great  moment.  It  introduces  to  us,  in  tlie  very 
beginnings  of  their  experience,  the  most  gifted 
people  of  the  world,  and  enables  us  to  judge 
how  they  became  such  as  in  later  times  we  know 
them.  .  .  .  And  this  picture  is  exhibited  with 
such  a  fulness  both  of  particulars  and  of  vital 
force,  that  perhaps  never  in  any  country  has  an 
age  been  so  comiiletely  placed  upon  record.  .  .  . 
We  are  .  .  .  probably  to  conceive  of  Homer  as 
of  a  Bard  who  went  from  place  to  place  to  earn 
his  bread  by  his  profession,  to  exercise  his  knowl- 
edge in  his  gift  of  song,  and  to  enlarge  it  by  an 
ever-active  observatiou  of  nature  and  experience 
of  men.  ...  It  has  .  .  .  been  extensively  be- 
lieved that  he  was  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minor.  And 
as  there  were  no  Greeks  of  Asia  ]\Iin(jr  at  the  time 
of  the  Trojan  War,  nor  imtil  a  wide  and  searching 
revolution  in  the  peninsula  had  substituted  Do- 
rian manners  for  tliose  of  the  earlier  Achaian  age, 
which  Homer  sang,  this  belief  involves  the  fur- 
ther proposition  that  the  poet  was  severed  by  a 
considerable  interval  of  time  from  the  subjects 
of  his  verse.  The  last-named  o|5inion  depends 
very  much  upon  the  first:  and  the  first  chiefiy, 
if  not  wholly,  upon  a  perfectly  vague  tradition, 
which  has  no  pretence  to  an  historical  character. 
.  .  .  The  question  ,  .  .  has  to  be  decided  .  .  . 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the  poems.  This  evi- 
dence, I  venture  to  say,  strongly  supports  the 
belief  that  Homer  was  an  European,  and  if  an 
European,  then  certainly  also  an  Achaian  Greek: 
a  Greek,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  pre-Doric  period, 
when  the  Achaian  name  prevailed  and  principally 
distinguished  the  race.  .  .  .  Until  the  18th  cen- 
tury of  our  era  was  near  its  close,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  generations  had  believed  Troy  was  ac- 
tually Troy,  and  Homer  in  the  main  Homer: 
neither  taking  the  one  for  a  fable,  or  (quaintest 
of  all  dreams)  for  a  symbol  of  solar  phenomena, 
nor  resolving  the  otlier  into  a  multiform  assem- 
blage of  successive  liards,  whose  verses  were  at 
length  pieced  together  by  a  clever  literary  tailor. 
.  .  .  After  slighter  premonitory  movements,  it 
was  Wolf  thai  made,  by  the  publication  of  his 
'  Prolegomena  '  in  17i)5,  the  serious  attack.  .  .  . 
AVolf  maintained  that  available  writing  was  not 
known  at,  or  till  long  after,  the  period  of  their 
composition;  and  that  works  of  such  length,  not 
intrusted  to  the  custody  of  written  characters, 
couhl  not  have  been  transmitted  through  a  course 
of    generations  with  any  approach  to  fidelity. 
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Tliei'efore  tliey  cnukl  only  be  a  number  of  seji- 
aratc  songs,  brought  together  at  a  later  date." — 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  Iloriur  {f.iteratnre  Prhuers),  ch. 
1-3. — "Homeric  geography  is  entirely  pre-Do- 
rian.  Total  unconsciousness  of  any  such  event  as 
the  Dorian  invasion  reigns  both  in  the  Hiad  anil 
Odyssey.  ...  A  silence  so  remarkable  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  simple  supposition  that 
when  they  were  composed  the  revolution  iiupies- 
tion  had  not  yet  occurred.  Other  eircumstauee.s 
confirm  this  view." — A.  M.  Gierke,  FniiUUiir 
Studies  in  limner,  eh.  1.  — "  It  is  ...  in  the  dis- 
coveries of  Dr.  Schliemann  that  we  have  the  im- 
pulse which  seems  to  be  sending  the  balance 
over  towards  the  belief  in  the  European  instead 
of  in  the  Asiatic  origin  of  the  poems.  We  now 
know  that  at  the  very  point  which  Homer  makes 
the  chief  royal  city  of  Greece  there  did,  in  fact, 
exist  a  civilisation  which  did,  in  fact,  offer  just 
the  conditions  for  the  rise  of  a  poetr}'  such  as  the 
Homeric — a  great  city  'rich  in  gold,'  with  a  cid- 
tivation  of  the  material  arts  such  as  is  wont  to 
go  hand  in  hand  with  the  growth  of  poetry  [see 
Greece:  IMycen.e  and  its  Kings].  .  .  .  It  is 
no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  the  world  which 
the  poems  describe  was  one  which  really  existed 
in  the  place  where  they  put  it.  Even  in  details 
the  poems  have  received  striking  illustration  from 
the  remains  of  Jlykenai.  .  .  .  It  appears  that  we 
may  date  the  oldest  jiart  of  the  Iliad  at  least  to 
some  time  before  the  Dorian  invasion,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditiontd  chronolog}',  took  place 
about  1000  B.  C.  .  .  .  But  the  poems  can  hardly 
be  much  earlier  than  the  invasion;  for  there  are 
various  signs  which  indicate  that  the  civilisation 
which  they  depict  had  made  some  advance  be- 
j'ond  that  of  which  we  find  the  material  remains 
in  the  'shaft  tombs.'  discovered  by  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann in  the  Acropolis  of  ilykenai.  And  the  date 
of  these  has  now  been  fixed  by  Jlr.  Petrie,  from 
comparison  with  Egyptian  remains,  at  about 
ll.'JO.  We  can  therefore  hardly  be  far  wrong,  if 
the  poems  were  composed  in  Achaian  Greece,  in 
dating  their  origin  at  about  10.50  B.  C.  There 
still  remains  the  (juestion  of  the  historical  basis 
which  may  underlie  the  story  of  the  Iliad.  The 
poem  may  give  us  a  true  picture  of  Achaian  Greece 
and  its  civilisation,  and  yet  be  no  proof  that  the 
armies  of  Agamemnon  fought  beneath  the  walls 
of  Troy.  But  here  again  the  discoveries  of  re- 
cent years,  and  notabTy  those  of  Schliemann  at 
Hissarlik.  have  tended  on  the  whole  to  confirm 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  historic  realitj'  behind 
the  tale  of  Troy.  .  .  .  The  hypothesis  that  the 
Iliad  and  Odj'ssey  are  the  work  of  more  than  one 
poet  ...  is  one  which  has  been  gaining  ground 
ever  since  it  was  seriously  taken  up  and  argued 
at  length  by  AVolf  in  his  famous  '  Prolegomena,' 
just  a  century  ago.  But  it  has  from  the  first  en- 
countered strong  opposition,  and  is  still  regarded, 
in  England  at  least,  as  the  heretical  view." — W. 
Leaf,  Cmnpeim'oit  to  the  lliml,  iiitrod.  —  "  It  seems 
clear  that  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  lived  long  before  the  time  when  ^Eolian. 
Ionian,  Dorian,  were  the  three  great  tribal  names 
of  Greece,  and  far  from  the  coast  on  which  these 
three  names  were  attached  to  successive  portions 
of  territory.  If  we  are  to  decide  the  ancient  con- 
troversy about  the  birthplace  of  Homer,  we 
must  turn  away  from  Asia,  and  set  ourselves  to 
consider  the  claims  of  three  districts  of  Greece 
proper:  Thessaly.  the  home  of  the  chief  hero 
and    the    most    ancient   worship;     Bwotia,    the 


ancient  .seat  of  the  Muses,  and  the  first  in  the 
very  ancient  (if  not  aetuall}'  Homeric)  muster- 
roll  of  the  ships ;  and  Argolis,  the  .scat  of  Ach;ean 
emi>ire. "  —  D.  B.  .Mom-o,  Ihnaer  and  the  limiij 
Uiittory  of  Greeee  {Eitylinh  lIiKti>ne(d  Hec,  Jim., 
l.SSO).— '■  I  hold  that  the  original  nucleus  of  the 
Iliad  was  due  to  a  single  AcJiaean  i)oet.  living  in 
Thessaly  before  the  immigration  which  partly 
disfilaced  the  jirimitive  Hellenes  tliere.  This 
piimary  Iliad  may  have  been  as  old  as  the  eleventh 
century  B.  t'.  It  was  afterwards  brought  by 
Achaean  emigrants  to  Ionia,  ami  tliere  enlarged 
by  successive  Ionian  jioets.  Tlie  original  imcleus 
of  the  Odyssey  was  also  composed,  probably,  in 
Greece  proper,  before  the  Dorian  con(|uest  of 
the  Peloijoimesus;  was  carried  to  Ionia  by  emi- 
grants whom  tlie  conquerors  drove  out;  and  was 
there  expanded  into  an  epic  which  blends  the 
local  traits  of  its  origin  witli  the  spirit  of  Ionian 
adventure  and  Ionian  society." — K.  ('.  Jebb, 
The  r/roicth  itiid  influence  ijf  Cla.'isietil  Greek 
Poetry,  p.  14. — The  same.  Homer :  An  Introduc- 
tion to  the  lliiul  and  tlie  Odysiei/. — "  We  accept 
the  Iliad  as  one  epic  by  one  hand.  The  incon- 
sistencies which  are  the  basis  of  the  ojiposite 
theory  seem  to  us  reconcileable  in  many  places, 
in  others  greatly  exaggerated.  ...  To  us  the 
hvpothesis  of  a  crowd  of  great  harmonious  |ioets, 
working  for  centuries  at  the  Iliad,  and  sinking 
their  own  fame  and  identity  in  Homer's,  appears 
more  difficult  of  belief  than  the  opinion  tliat  one 
great  poet  may  make  occasional  slijjs  and  blun- 
ders." As  for  the  Odyssey,  "we  have  ...  to 
deal  with  critics  who  do  not  recognise  the  unity, 
the  marshalling  of  incidents  towards  a  given 
end.  We  have  to  do  with  critics  who  find,  in 
place  of  unity,  patchwork  and  compilation,  and 
evident  traces  of  diverse  dates,  and  diverse  places 
of  composition.  Thus  argument  is  inefficient, 
demonstration  is  impossible,  and  the  final  judge 
must  be  the  opinion  of  the  most  trustworthy  lit- 
erary critics  and  of  literarj'  tradition.  These  are 
unanimous,  as  against  the  'microscope-men,'  in 
favor  of  the  unity  of  the  Odyssey." — A.  Lang, 
Homer  (I lid  the  E)iic,  ch.  7  and  13. 

HOMERITES,  The.  See  Abyssinia:  6th 
TO  16t!I  Centuriks. 

HOMESTEAD  ACT,  The.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  It^G'i  (May). 

HOMILDON  HILL,  Battle  of.— A  victory 
for  the  English,  under  "Hotspur,"  over  a  raid- 
ing army  of  tlie  Scots,  A.  D.  140'3.  It  was  won 
almost  entirely  by  the  English  cross-bow.  By 
some  historians  it  is  called  the  Battle  of  Humble- 
don.     See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1400-1430. 

HOMOOUSION  AND  HOMOIOUSION. 
See  AiiiANisM. 

HOMS,  Battle  of  U832).  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
18yi-is4ii. 

HONDSCHOTTEN,  Battle  01(1793).  See 
Fr.ance;  a.  D.  1793  (.Iily — December). 

HONDURAS:  Aboriginal  inhabitants.— 
Ruins  of  Ancient  Civilization.  See  Ameiucan 
Abouioines:   .Mayas,  and  (^liciiES. 

A.  D.  1502. — Discovery  by  Columbus.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1498-1  .JO.! 

A.  D.  1524. — Conquest  by  Olid  and  Cortes. 
SeeMExrro:  A.  D.  l.iil-1.504. 

A.  D.  1821-1871. — Separation  from  Spain 
and  independence. — Brief  annexation  to 
Mexico. — Attempted     federations    and    their 
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failure. — The   British    colony. 
America:  A,  D.  1S>>1-1ST1. 


A.  D.  1850.— The 
See     Xicauagua: 


See  Eng- 


1842. — Ceded     to 
A.  D.  1S39-1S42. 
See  China:  A.  D. 


HONDURAS,  British: 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
A.  1).  ls."">i». 

HONE,  William,  The  Trials  of. 
LAM):   A.  I),  lslli-18-20. 

HONEIN,  Battle  of.  See  Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  I).  6i)!t-(i3i. 

HONG-KONG:     A.    D. 
Great  Britain.     See  China: 

HONG  MERCHANTS. 
183'J-ls4-\ 

HONORIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 

A.  D.  3y.")-42:! Honorius  I.,  Pope,  G2r,-(!38. 

Honorius  II.,   Pope,   1104-1130 Hono- 
rius   III.,   Pope,    1210-1:227 Honorius    IV., 

Pope,  1280-1287. 

HONOURS,  Escheated.—  ■When  a  great 
barony  by  forfeiture  or  escheat  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  [English]  crown,  instead  nf  being  incor- 
porated with  the  general  body  of  the  county  or 
counties  in  which  it  lay,  it  retained  a  distinct 
corporate  existence  and  the  whole  apparatus 
of  jurisdiction  which  it  hud  possessed  before. 
Under  the  title  of  an  Honour,  it  either  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  king  and  was  farmed 
like  a  shire,  or  was  granted  out  again  to  another 
lord  as  a  hereditary  fief." — W.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Enq..  eh.  11,  .iect.  129  {v.  1). 

HOOD,  General  John  B.— The  Atlanta  cam- 
paign. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  18114 
(May — Septembeu:   Georgia)  to  (Septembk:: — 

OCTOUEH:     (fKOUGIA). 

HOOKER,  General  Joseph,  Commander  of 
the  Array  of  the  Potomac.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.:  a.  [).  18()o  (.Januauy — April:  Vir- 
ginia),and  (April — May:  Virginia) Trans- 
fer to  Chattanooga.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  1).  1863  (.July* — Xovemuki!:  VirginiaI. 
...  At  Chattanooga. —  The  Battle  above  the 
Clouds.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(Octop.er — Novemder:  Tennessee). 

HOOKS  AND  KABELJAUWS,  OR 
HOOKS  AND  CODS.  See  Netherlands 
(IIoll\.-;d):  A.  D.  1345-1354;  also,  1482-1493. 

HOOVER'S  GAP,  Battle  at.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863  (.June — July:  Ten- 
nessee). 

HOPLITES.  —  Heavy-armed  foot-soldiers  of 
the  Greeks.     See  Phyl.-e. 

HORESTII,  The.  See  Britaln:  Celtic 
Trires. 

HORIKANS,   The.     See    American    Abo- 

RlinNKS:    IIORIK.VNS. 

HORITES,  The.  — The  aborigines  of  Ca- 
naan,—  (hvcllcrs  in  caves,  Troglodj'tes.  "At  the 
time  of  tlie  Israelitish  conquest  .  .  .  there  still 
existed  man}'  remains  of  the  Aborigines  scattered 
through  the  land.  They  were  then  ordinarily 
designated  by  a  name  which  suggests  very 
dilferent  ideas  —  Rephaim,  or  Giants. "  —  H.. 
Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  intniil.,  sect  i. — F.  Lenor- 
inant  considers  the  Kephaim  a  distinct  race, 
divided  into  the  Kephaim  of  Uaslian,  the  Emini, 
the  Zam/.ummiin,  the  Zumiin  and  the  Auakim. 
—Moinuil  „f  .iiirieiit  Hist..  I,I.\  (i.  cli.  1.— See, 
also.  .Iews:  The  Kari.v  IIkiuikw  History. 

HORMUZ,  Battle  of.— The  decisive  l)attle. 
fought  A.  I).  226,  on  the  jilain  of  llorniuz,  in 
Persia  Proper,  in  wliich  the  Parthian  monarchy 
was  overthrown,  its  last  king,  Artabanus,  slain. 


See  Central  |  and  the  New  Persian,  or  Sassanian  empire  estab- 
t  lisbed  by  Artaxerxes  I.  —  G.  Kawlinson,  Seventh 
tjr.nt  ()ri,i,t,il  M'iiinr,-h>i.  ch.  3. 

HORN,  Count,  and  the  struggle  in  the 
Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  15f)6- 
1568. 

HORN,  Cape.— Discovered  by  Drake  (1578). 
See  .Vmkuica:  A.  I ).  15;2-15sii, 

HORTENSIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  2S6. 

HOSEIN,  The  martyrdom  of.  See  Ma- 
hometan CoNiiiEsT:  A.  I>.  6SI». 

HOSPES.—  HOSPITES.— HOSPITIUM. 
—  "In  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  cspeciallj-  iu 
Greece  and  Italy,  where  the  population  con- 
sisted of  numerous  independent  tribes  constantly 
at  variance  with  eacli  other,  every  stranger  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion.  .  .  .  Hence  it  be- 
came common  for  a  person  who  was  engaged  in 
commerce,  or  any  other  occupation  which  might 
compel  him  to  visit  a  foreign  country,  to  form 
previously  a  connection  with  a  citizen  of  that 
countr}',  who  might  lie  ready  to  receive  him  as  a 
friend  and  act  as  his  protector.  Such  a  connec- 
tion was  always  strictly  reciprocal.  .  .  .  ■  Au 
alliance  of  this  ilescription  was  termed  Hospitium, 
the  parties  who  concluded  it  were  termed  Hos- 
pites  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  thus  the  word 
Hospes  bore  a  double  signification,  denoting,  ac- 
cording to  cii'cumstances,  either  an  entertainer  or 
a  guest.  Tlie  obligations  imposed  by  the  cove- 
nant were  regarded  as  of  the  most  sacred 
character.  .  .  .  The  league  of  Hospitium,  when 
nuce  formed,  was  hereditary.  .  .  .  The  parties 
interchanged  tokens,  by  which  they  or  their  de- 
scendants might  recognise  each  other.  This 
token,  called  'tessera  hospitalis,'  was  carefully 
preserved.  ...  In  process  of  time,  among  both 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became  common  for  a 
state,  when  it  desired  to  pay  a  marked  compli- 
ment to  any  individual,  to  pass  a  resolution  de- 
claring him  the  Hospes  nf  the  whole  community." 
— "W.  Ramsay,   Mdininl  nf  Rnmaii  Antirj.,  ch.  3. 


HOSPITALLERS  OF  ST.  JOHN  OF 
JERUSALEM,  The  Knights:  A.  D.  1118- 
1310. — The   origin   and    rise   of    the   order. — 

"Some  citizens  of  Ainalfi.  in  Italy,  who  traded  to 
the  East,  had  [some  time  before  the  first  crusade], 
with  the  permission  of  the  Egyptian  khaleefeh, 
built  a  convent  near  tlie  church  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion [at  Jeru.salein],  which  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  and  named  Santa  Maria  de  Latina,  whose 
abbot  and  monks  were  to  receive  and  entertain 
pilgrims  from  the  West.  A  nunnery  was  after- 
wards added,  and  as  the  conttueuce  of  pilgrims 
increased,  a  new  '  hosiiitium  '  was  erected,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  EleCmon  ('compassionate'),  a 
former  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  or,  as  is  asserted, 
with  perhaps  more  proliability,  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  This  hospit.-il  was  sujiported  by  the 
bounty  of  the  abliot  of  Sta.  3Iaria  and  the  alms 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  .sick  and  poor  of  the  pil- 
grims here  met  with  attention  and  kindness.  At 
the  time  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  Gerhard,  a 
native  of  Provence,  presided  over  the  hospital; 
and  the  care  taken  by  him  an<l  his  brethren  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  crusaders  won  them 
universal  tavoiir.  Gndfrey  bestowed  on  them 
his  domain  of  .M(aibiiiie.  iu  linibant :  his  example 
was  followed  by  others,  and  tlie  lircthn'U  of  the 
Hospital  soon  found  themselves  rich  enouiih  to 
sciiarate  from  the  mcmastery.     Tlicy  ado]itcd  the 
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rule  of  the  Aiisustinian  canons,  and  assumed  for 
their  haliit  a  bkick  mantJe,  with  a  wliite  cross  of 
eight  points  on  tlie  left  breast.  Many  liniglils 
who  liail  come  to  Asia  to  combat  the  Inhdels 
now  laid  aside  their  swords,  and,  as  brethren  of 
the  Hospital,  devoted  themselves  to  the  tending 
of  the  sick  and  relieving  of  the  poor.  Among 
these  was  a  knight  of  l)aii]ihine,  named  Ray- 
mond Dnpuy,  wlio,  on  the  death  of  Gerhard,  was 
cho.sen  to  be  his  successor  in  olHce.  Kaymond, 
in  the  year  1118,  gave  the  order  its  first  regular 
organization." — T.  Keightley,  The  Crusaders,  c/i. 
2.  —  To  Raymond  Dupuy  "the  Order  owed  its 
distinctly  military  character,  and  that  wonderful 
organization,  combining  the  care  of  the  sick  and 
poor  with  the  profession  of  arms,  which  charac- 
terized the  Knights  of  St.  John  during  all  their 
sub-sequeut  history.  .  .  .  A  new  and  revised  con- 
stitution was  drawn  up,  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  there  shoulil  be  three  classes  of  mem- 
bers. First,  the  Knights,  who  should  bear  arms 
and  form  a  military  body  for  service  in  the  field 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ  in  general,  and  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  in  particidar.  These 
were  to  be  of  necessity  men  of  noble  or  gentle 
birth.  Secondl_y,  tlie  Clergy,  or  Chaplains.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  the  Serving  Bretlireu,  who  were  not  re- 
quired to  be  men  of  rank,  and  wlio  acted  as 
Esquires  to  the  Knights,  and  a.ssisted  in  the  care 
of  the  hospitals.  All  persons  of  these  three 
classes  were  considered  alike  members  of  the 
Order,  and  took  the  usual  three  monastic  vows, 
and  wore  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Order,  and 
enjoyed  its  rights  and  privileges.  As  the  Order 
spread  and  the  number  of  its  members  and  con- 
vents increased,  it  was  found  desiralile  to  divide 
it  furtlier  into  nations  or  'Langes'  [tongues,  or 
languages],  of  which  there  were  ultimately  seven, 
viz.,  those  of  Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Italy, 
Aragon,  Germany,  and  England.  The  habit  was 
a  black  robe  with  a  cowl,  having  a  cross  of  white 
linen  of  eight  points  ujjon  the  left  breast.  This 
was  at  first  worn  by  all  Hospitallers,  to  which- 
ever of  the  three  classes  they  belonged  ;  but  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  afterwards  ordered  that  the 
Knights  should  be  distinguished  by  a  white  cross 
ujjou  a  red  ground.  ...  It  was  not  long  before 
the  new  Order  found  a  field  for  the  exercise  of 
its  arms.  .  .  .  From  this  time  the  Hospitallers 
were  always  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian 
army  in  every  battle  that  was  fought  with  the 
Moslems,  and  the  fame  of  their  gallantry  and 
bravery  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  attracted 
fresh  recruits  to  their  ranks  from  the  noblest 
families  of  every  country  of  Europe.  They  be- 
came tlie  right  iiand  of  the  King  of  Jerusalem," 
sharing  the  fortunes  of  the  nominal  kingdom  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  and  almost  sharing  its  nlti- 
miite  fate.  The  handful  who  escaped  from  Acre 
in  1391  (see  Jerus.^i.em:  A.  D.  1291)  took  refuge 
in  Cyprus  and  rallied  there  the  Knights  scattered 
in  other  lands.  Rebuilding  and  fortifying  the 
town  of  Limisso,  they  made  that  their  citadel 
and  capital  for  a  few  years,  finding  a  new  voca- 
tion for  their  jiious  valor.  They  now  took  up 
war  ujion  the  naval  side,  and  turned  their  arms 
specially  against  the  ^Moslem  jiiratesof  the  ]\Iedi- 
terranean.  They  fitted  out  armed  ships  "which 
began  to  cruise  between  Palestine  and  Eiiropean 
ports,  conveying  pilgrims,  rescuing  captives, 
and  engaging  and  capturing  the  enemy's  galleys. " 
But  not  finding  in  Cyprus  the  independence  they 
desired,  the  Knights,  ere  long,  established  them- 


selves in  a  more  satisfactory  home  on  the  island 
of  Rhodes. — F.  C.  Woodhouse,  Mililarji  Ueli;jious 
Orders  of  tlie  Middh:  Af/rs,  pt.  1,  ch.  3-0. 

Also  in:  Abbe  de  Vertot,  Hist,  of  the  Km<iMs 
Ilosidtdllers,  bk.  1-3  (n.  1). — A.  Sutherland, 
Aelrkreincnts  of  the  KnUjhts  of  Malta,  ch.  1-9 
(".  1). 

A.  D.  1310.  —  Conquest  and  occupation  of 
Rhodes.  — "  The  mo.st  important  compicst  of  the 
lime  .  .  .  was  thai  of  Rhodes,  by  tlic  Knights 
Ilosiiitallcrs  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  both  from 
its  durability  and  from  tlie  renown  of  the  con- 
querors. The  knights  had  settled  in  Cyprus 
.-ifter  they  had  been  expelled  from  Acre,  but  they 
were  soon  discontented  tfi  remain  as  vassals  of 
the  King  of  Cyprus.  They  aspired  to  fin-ni  a 
sovereign  state,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  make  any 
conquests  from  the  Infidels  in  a.position  which 
they  could  hope  to  maintain  for  any  Icngtii  of 
time.  They  therefore  solicited  permission  from 
the  Pope  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Greeks. 
His  Holiness  applauded  their  Christian  zeal,  and 
bestowed  on  them  innumerable  blessings  and  in- 
dulgences, besides  nine  thousand  ducats  to  aid 
their  enterpri.se.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  crusade 
for  the  recovery  of  Christ's  tomb,  the  knights 
collected  a  force  with  wliich  they  besieged 
Rliodes.  So  great  was  their  eonteni]it  for  the 
Greek  emperor  that  they  sent  an  embas.sy  to  Con- 
stantinople, requiring  Adronicus  to  withdraw 
his  garrisons,  and  cede  the  island  and  its  de- 
pendencies to  them  as  feudatories,  offering  to 
supply  him  with  a  subsidiary  force  of  three 
hundred  cavalry.  Adronicus  dismissed  the  am- 
bassadors, and  sent  an  army  to  raise  the  siege; 
but  his  troops  were  defeated,  and  the  knights 
took  the  city  of  Rhodes  on  the  15th  August, 
1310.  As  sovereigns  of  this  beautiful  island, 
they  were  long  the  bulwark  of  Christian  Europe 
against  the  Turkish  power ;  and  the  memory  of 
the  chivalrous  youth  who  for  successive  ages 
found  an  early  tomb  at  this  verge  of  the  Christian 
world,  will  long  shed  a  romantic  colouring  on  the 
history  of  Rhodes.  They  sustained  the  declining 
glory  of  a  state  of  society  that  was  liastening  to 
become  a  vision  of  the  past ;  they  were  the  heroes 
of  a  class  of  which  the  Xorse  .sea-kings  had  been 
the  demigods.  The  little  realm  they  governed 
as  an  independent  .state  consisted  of  Rhodes, 
with  the  neighbouring  islandsof  Kos,  Kalyninos, 
Syme,  Leros,  Nisyros,  Telos,  and  Chalke;  on  the 
opposite  continent  the.y  possessed  the  classic  city 
of  Halicarnassus,  and  several  strong  forts,  of 
which  the  picturesque  ruins  still  overhang  the 
sea." — G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and 
Orcetc  Empires,  bk.  4,  cli.  2  (i\  2). 

AIjSoin:  W.  Porter,  Hist,  of  the  Knights  of 
Malta,  eh.  7-10  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1482.  —  Treatment  of  the  Turkish 
Prince  Jemshid  or  Zizim.  See  Turks:  A.  1>. 
14sl-l.-,20. 

A.  D.  1522. —  Siege  and  surrender  of  Rhodes 
to  the  Turks.  —  In  l.i22,  the  Turkish  sultan, 
Solyman  the  Magnificent,  "  turned  his  victorious 
arms  against  the  island  of  Rhodes,  the  seat  at 
that  time  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  .leru- 
salem.  This  small  state  he  attacked  with  such  a 
numerous  army  as  the  lords  of  Asia  have  been 
accustomed,  in  every  age,  to  bring  into  the  field. 
Two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  400 
sail,  appeared  against  a  town  defended  by  a  gar- 
rison consisting  of  .5,000  soldiers  and  600  knights, 
under  the  command  of  Villiers  de  L'Isle  Adam. 
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the  graud-master,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  rcn- 
deretl  him  worthy  of  that  station  at  such  a  dan- 
gerous juncture.  No  sooner  did  he  begin  to 
suspect  the  destination  of  Solyraan's  vast  arma- 
ments than  lie  despatched  messengers  to  all  the 
Christian  courts,  imploring  their  aid  against  the 
common  enemy.  But  though  every  jirince  in 
that  age  acknowledged  Rhodes  to  be  the  great 
bulwark  of  Christendom  in  the  East,  and  trusted 
to  the  gallantry  of  its  kuiglits  as  the  best  se- 
curity against  the  progress  of  the  (Ottoman  arms, 
—  though  Adrian,  with  a  zeal  which  liecame  the 
head  and  father  of  the  Church,  exhorted  the  con- 
tending powers  to  forget  their  private  quarrels, 
and,  by  uniting  their  arms,  to  prevent  the  inUdels 
from  destroying  a  society  which  did  honour  to 
the  Christian  name, —  yet  so  violent  and  impla- 
cable was  the  animosity  of  botli  parties  [in  the 
wars  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  and  Francis  I. 
of  France],  that,  regardless  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  all  Europe,  .  .  .  they  suf- 
fered Solyman  to  carry  on  his  operations  against 
Rhodes  without  disturbance.  The  grand-master, 
after  incredible  efforts  of  courage,  of  patience, 
and  of  military  conduct,  during  a  siege  of  six 
months, —  after  sustaining  many  assaults,  and 
disputing  every  post  with  amazing  obstinacy, — 
was  obliged  at  last  to  j'ield  to  numbers;  and, 
having  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation  from 
the  sultan,  who  admired  and  respected  his  virtue, 
he  surrendered  the  town,  which  was  reduced  to 
a  heap  of  rubbish,  and  destitute  of  every  re- 
source. Charles  and  Francis,  ashamed  of  having 
occasioned  such  a  loss  to  Christendom  by  their 
ambitious  contests,  endeavoured  to  throw  the 
blame  of  it  on  each  other,  while  all  Europe, 
with  greater  justice,  imputed  it  equally  to  both. 
The  emperor,  by  way  of  reparation,  granted  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  "the  small  island  of  ilalta,  in 
which  they  fixed  their  residence,  retaining, 
though  with  less  ]iower  and  splendour,  their  an- 
cient spirit  and  implacable  enmity  to  the  in- 
fidels. " —  W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  lieiyii  of 
Charhs  r,  hk.  2  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  C.  Torr,  RhoiUs  in  Modern  Times, 
cli.  1.— J.  S.  Brewer,  The  lieiqn  of  Henn/  VIII. , 
ch.  19  (!•.  1). 

A.  D.  1530-1565.— Occupation  of  Malta. — 
Improvement  and  fortification  of  the  island. — 
The  great  siege. — The  Turks  repelled. — 
'■^Malta,  wliicli  had  been  annexed  liy  Charles 
[the  Fifth'.s]  predecessors  to  Sicily,  had  descended 
to  that  monarch  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown  of  Aragon.  In  .  .  .  ceding  it  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  the  politic  prince  consulted 
his  own  interests  quite  as  much  as  those  of  the 
order.  He  drew  no  revenue  from  the  rooky  isle, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  charged  with  its  de- 
fence against  the  Moorish  corsairs,  who  made 
frequent  descents  on  the  spot,  wasting  the  coun- 
try, and  dragging  off  the  miseralile  people  into 
slaver)'.  By  this  transfer  of  the  island  to  the 
military  order  of  St.  .John,  he  not  only  relieved 
himself  of  all  further  expense  on  its  account,  but 
secured  a  permanent  bulwark  for  tlie  protection 
of  his  own  dominions.  ...  In  Octol)er,  1.530, 
LTsle  -Vdam  and  his  brave  associates  took  po.sses- 
sion  of  their  new  domain.  ...  It  was  not  very 
long  In-fore  the  wilderness  before  them  was  to 
blossom  like  the  rose,  under  their  diligent  eidture. 
Earth  was  brouglit  in  large  (luanlities,  and  at 
great  cost,  from  Sicily.  Terraces  to  receive  it 
were  hewn  in  the  steep  sides  of  the  rock  ;  and  the 


soil,  quickened  by  the  ardent  sun  of  !Malta,  was 
soon  clothed  with  the  glowing  vegetation  of  the 
South.  ...  In  a  short  time,  too,  the  island 
bristled  with  fortifications,  which,  combined  with 
its  natural  defences,  enabled  its  garrison  to  defy 
the  attacks  of  the  corsair.  To  these  works  was 
added  the  construction  of  suitable  dwellings  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  order.  But  it  was 
long  after,  and  not  until  tlie  land  had  been  deso- 
l.ited  by  the  siege  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter, 
that  it  was  crowned  witli  the  stately  edifices  that 
eclipsed  those  of  Rhodes  itself,  and  made  Malta 
the  pride  of  the  Jlediterr.anean.  .  .  .  Again  their 
galleys  sailed  forth  to  battle  with  the  corsairs, 
and  returned  laden  with  the  spoils  of  victory.  .  .  . 
It  was  not  long  before  the  name  of  the  Knights 
of  ]\Ialta  became  as  formidable  on  the  .southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  as  that  of  the  Knights 
of  Rhodes  had  been  in  the  East."  At  length  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  "re- 
solved to  signalize  tlie  close  of  his  reign  by  driv- 
ing the  knights  from  Malta,  as  he  had  the  com- 
mencement of  it  bj'  driving  them  from  Rhodes," 
and  he  made  his  preparations  on  a  formidable 
scale.  The  grandmaster  of  JIalta,  Jean  Parisot 
de  la  Valette,  had  his  spies  at  Constantinople, 
and  was  not  long  in  ignorance  of  the  Turkish 
project.  He,  too.  prepared  himself  for  the  en- 
counter with  prodigious  energy  and  forethought. 
He  addressed  appeals  for  help  to  all  the  Christian 
powers.  "  He  summoned  the  knights  absent  in 
foreign  lands  to  return  to  !Malta,  and  take  part 
with  their  bretlu'en  in  the  coming  struggle.  He 
imported  large  supplies  of  jirovisions  and  mill- 
tar}'  stores  from  Sicily  and  Spain.  He  drilled 
the  militia  of  the  island,  and  formed  an  effective 
body  of  more  than  3,000  men;  to  which  was 
added  a  still  greater  number  of  Spanish  and 
Italian  troops.  .  .  .  The  fortifications  were  put 
in  repair,  strengthened  with  outworks,  and  placed 
in  the  best  comlitiou  for  resisting  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  whole  force  which  La  Yalette  could  muster 
in  defence  of  the  island  amounted  to  about  9,000 
men.  This  included  7(10  kuiglits.  of  whom  about 
000  had  already  arrived  [when  the  siege  began]. 
The  remainder  were  on  their  way,  and  joined 
him  at  a  later  period  of  the  siege."  The  Turkish 
fleet  made  its  appearance  on  the  18tli  of  May, 
1.565.  It  comprised  130  royal  galleys,  with  fifty 
of  lesser  size,  and  a  number  of  transports.  "  The 
number  of  soldiers  on  board,  in(le|>endently  of 
the  mariners,  and  including  6,000  janizaries,  was 
about  30,000, —  the  flower  of  the  Ottoman  army. 
.  .  .  The  command  of  the  expedition  was  in- 
trusted to  two  otlicers.  (.)ne  of  these,  Piali,  was 
the  same  admiral  who  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Gelves  [see  Baki!.\ry  St.\tes:  A.  D.  1543-1.560]. 
He  Iiad  the  direction  of  the  naval  operations. 
The  land  forces  were  given  to  Jlustapha,  a 
veteran  nearly  70  years  of  age.  .  .  .  The  Turk- 
ish armada  steered  for  the  southeastern  (juarler 
of  the  island,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  jiort  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  troops  speedily  disembarked,  and 
spread  themselves  in  detached  boilies  over  the 
land,  devastating  the  country.  ...  It  was  de- 
cided, in  the  Turkish  council  of  war,  to  begin 
o|)erations  with  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo" — a  small  but  strong  fort,  built  at  the  point 
of  a  i)roniontory  which  separates  Port  .Musictle. 
on  the  west,  from  what  is  now  known  as  Valetta 
harbor,  then  called  the  Great  Port.  The  heroic 
d(;fense  of  St.  Elmo,  where  a  mere  handful  of 
knights  and  soldiers  withstood  the  whole  army 
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and  navy  of  tlio  Turks  for  an  entire  month,  is 
one  of  tlie  grand  episodes  of  war  in  the  Hitli  een- 
tury.  'I'lie  few  surviving  defenders  were  over- 
wlielin<'d  in  llie  final  assault,  wliieli  took  place 
on  the  2:}il  of  .lune.  "The  nuniberof  Christians 
who  fell  in  this  siege  amounted  to  about  I,")!)!). 
Of  these  133  were  mendjers  of  the  order,  and 
among  them  several  of  its  most  illustrious  war- 
ricirs.  The  Turkish  loss  is  estimated  at  8,()(H).  at 
the  head  of  whom  stood  Dragut, "  the  famous 
pasha  of  Tri])oli,  wdio  had  joined  the  besii'gers, 
with  ships  and  men,  and  who  had  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  one  of  the  assaults.  After  tlie 
loss  of  St.  Elmo,  "the  strength  of  the  order  was 
.  .  .  concentrated  on  the  two  narrow  slips  of 
land  which  run  out  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 

Great  Port The  northern  jieninsula,  occu- 

jiied  by  the  town  of  II  Borgo,  and  .at  the  extreme 
point  by  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  was  defended 
by  works  stronger  and  in  better  condition  tlian 
the  fortiticatiiais  of  St.  Elmo.  .  .  .  The  paridlel 
slij)  of  laud  was  crowned  by  the  fort  of  St. 
l\Iichael."  Early  in  July,  the  Turks  opened 
their  batteries  ou  both  St.  Angelo  and  St.  Jlicliael, 
and  on  the  15th  they  attempted  the  storming  of 
the  latter,  but  were  bloodily  repulsed,  losing 
3,000  or  4,000  men,  according  to  the  Christian 
account.  Two  weeks  later  they  made  a  general 
as.sault  and  were  again  repelled.  On  the  25th  of 
August,  the  valiant  knights,  wasted  and  worn 
with  watching  and  fighting,  were  relieved  by 
long-promised  re-enforcements  from  Sicily,  and 
the  dislieartened  Turks  at  once  raised  the  siege. 
"The  arms  of  Solymau  II.,  during  his  long  and 
glorious  reign,  met  with  no  reverse  so  humilia- 
ting as  his  failure  in  the  siege  of  Malta.  .  .  .  The 
waste  of  life  was  prodigious,  amounting  to  more 
than  30,000  men.  .  .  .  Yet  the  loss  in  this  siege 
fell  most  grievously  on  the  Christians.  Full  200 
knights,  2,500  soldiers,  and  more  than  7.000  in- 
habitants,—  men,  women,  and  children, — are  said 
to  have  perished." — W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the 
Eeign  of  Philip  11. ,  hk.  4,  ch.  3-5. 

Also  in  :  W.  Porter,  Hist,  of  the  Kni(/hts  of 
MdWt,  ch.  15-18  ((!.  3).— S.  Lane-Poole,  Story  of 
the  liiii'hiirji  Viii-xiiirs,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1565-1879. — Decline  and  practical  dis- 
appearance of  the  order. — "  The  Great  Siege  of 
1555  was  the  last  eminent  exploit  of  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  From  that  time  their  fame  rested 
ratlierou  the  laurels  of  the  pa.st  than  the  deeds 
of  the  present.  Rest  and  affluence  produced 
gradually  their  usual  eonsecpiences  —  diminished 
vigour  and  lessened  independence.  The  '  esprit 
de  corps '  of  the  Knights  became  weaker  after 
long  years,  in  which  there  were  no  events  to  bind 
them  together  in  united  s^ympathies  and  common 
struggles.  JIany  of  them  had  become  suscep- 
tible of  bribery  and  petty  jealousies.  In  1789  the 
French  Revolution  burst  out  and  aroused  all 
European  nations  to  some  decided  policy.  The 
Order  of  St.  John  had  received  sjieeial  favours 
from  Louis  XVI.,  and  now  showed  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  kindness  hy  cheerfully  con- 
tributing a  large  portion  of  their  revenue  to  as- 
sist him  in  his  terrible  emergencies.  For  this 
they  suffered  the  confiscation  of  all  the  projierty 
of  the  Order  in  France,  when  the  revolutionists 
obtained  supreme  power." — W.  Tallack,  Mnltn. 
sect.  8. — "In  September,  1793,  a  decree  was 
passed,  by  which  the  estates  and  property  of  the 
Order  of  St.  John  in  France  were  annexed  to  the 
state.     Many  of   the  knights  were  seized,   im- 


prisoned, and  executed  as  aristocrats.  The  prin- 
cipal house  of  the  Order  in  Paris,  calle(l  the 
Temple,  was  converted  into  a  iirisoti,  and  there 
tlie  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  and  his  family  were 
incarcerated.  The  Directory  also  did  its  best  to 
destroy  the  Order  in  Germany  and  Itidy.  .  .  . 
All  this  time  the  Directory  had  agents  in  Malta, 
wlio  were  propagating  revolutionary  doctrines, 
and  stirring  u])  the  lowest  of  the  peojjle  to  rebel- 
lion and  violence.  There  were  in  the  island  332 
knights  (of  whom  many,  however,  were  aged 
and  inlirm),  and  about  6,000  troops.  On  Jime 
9,  1T9S,  the  French  fleet  aiipeaied  before  Malta, 
with  Najioleon  himself  on  lioard,  and  a  few  days 
after  troops  were  landed,  and  liegau  pillaging  the 
country.  They  were  at  first  suee('ssfully  o])- 
po.sed  iiy  the  .soldiers  of  the  Grand  Master,  but 
tlie.seeds  of  sedition,  which  had  been  so  freelj' 
sown,  began  to  bear  fnnt,  and  tlie  soldiers 
mutinied,  and  refused  to  obey  their  ollicers.  All 
the  outlying  forts  were  taken,  and  the  knights 
who  eonunanded  them,  who  were  all  Freneli, 
were  dragged  before  Napoleon.  He  accused 
them  of  taking  up  arms  against  their  country, 
and  declared  that  he  would  have  them  shot  as 
traitors.  Meanwhile  sedition  was  ramjiant 
within  the  city.  The  people  rose  and  attacked 
the  palace  of  "the  Gran<l  ^Master,  and  inunhTed 
several  of  the  kniglits.  They  demanded  that  tlie 
island  should  be  given  up  to  the  French,  ami 
linally  opened  the  gates,  and  admitted  Xa])oleon 
and  his  troops.  After  some  delay,  articles  of 
capitulation  were  agreed  upon,  Malta  was  de- 
clared part  of  France,  and  all  the  knights  were 
required  to  quit  the  island  within  three  days. 
Xapoleon  sailed  for  Egypt  on  June  19,  taking 
with  him  all  the  silver,  .gold,  and  jew-els  that 
could  be  collected  from  the  churelies  and  the 
treasury.  ...  In  the  following  September,  1798, 
Nelson  besieged,  and  qtuekly  obtained  possessicm 
of  the  island,  winch  has  ever  since  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  In  this  way  the 
ancient  Order  of  St.  Jolm  ceased  to  be  a  sover- 
eign power,  and  practically  its  history  came  to 
an  end.  The  last  Grand  Master,  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand von  Hompesch,  after  the  loss  of  ^lalta,  re- 
tired to  Trieste,  and  shortly  afterwards  abdicated 
and  died  at  Moutpelier,  in  180.5.  Many  of  the 
knights,  however,  had  in  the  mean  time  gone  to 
Russia,  and  before  the  abdication  of  IIom)ieseh, 
they  elected  the  Emperor  Paul  Granil  Master, 
who  had  for  some  time  been  protector  of 
the  Order.  This  election  was  undoubtedly  ir- 
regular and  void.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  in  1802,  it  was  stipulated  that  31aha 
should  be  restored  to  the  Order,  but  that  there 
should  be  neither  French  nor  English  knights. 
But  before  the  treaty  could  be  carried  into  elfeet 
Napoleon  returned  from  Elba,  and  war  broke  out 
again.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  jMalta  was 
ceded  to  England.  ...  In  1801,  the  assembly 
of  the  Knights  at  St.  Petersburg  .  .  .  petitioned 
Poiic  PiusVII.  to  select  a  Grand  Ma.ster  from 
certain  names  which  they  sent.  This  he  de- 
clined to  do,  but,  some  time  afterwards,  at 
the  request  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  King  of  Naples,  and  without  consulting  the 
knights,  the  Pope  appointed  Count  Giovamu  di 
Toiiimasi  Grand  Master.  He  died  in  18t)5.  and 
no  Grand  Master  has  been  since  ajipointed.  Ou 
his  death-bed,  Tommasi  nominated  the  liaililf. 
Guevara  Suardo.  Lieutenant  Master.  .  .  .  [Such] 
lieutenants  have  presided  over  an  association  of 
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titular  knights  at  Rome,  -n-liicli  is  styled  '  the 
Sacred  Council.'  In  1814.  the  French  knights 
assembled  at  Paris  and  elected  a  capitulary  com- 
mission for  the  governn.ent  of  the  Order.  .  .  . 
In  or  about  the  year  1826,  the  Eu<;li.sh  '  Lange  ' 
of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Slalta  was  re- 
vived. ...  A  regular  succession  of  Priors  has 
been  continued  to  tlie  present  time  [1ST9],  and 
the  Duke  of  Manchester  is  tlie  present  Prior. 
The  memljers  of  the  Order  devote  them.selves  to 
relieving  the  poor,  and  a.ssisting  hospitals." — F. 
C.  Woodhouse,  Militani  Relirjious  Orders  of  the 
Middle  Aijes,  pt.  1,  ch.  20. 


OF. 


HOSPODAR.— "A  title  of  Slavonic  or  Rus- 
sian origin  (Russian,  Gospodin  =  Lord)."— J. 
Samuelson,  Riuiiudiin,  p.  209.  fo,yt-itotc 

HOSTIS.     See  Perkgrixi. 

HOTTENTOTS,  The.  See  SoiTri  Africa: 
The  Abouii:inal  ixhawtants,  and  A.  D.  1486- 
18UG;  also.  Afiuca:  The  inhabiting  races 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.  See  Parliament, 
The  EN(n,isH:  and  Knights  of  the  Siiire. 

HOUSE  OF  KEYS,  The.  See  Manx  King- 
dom. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS.     See  Lords,  House 

F. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.    Sec 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

HOUSECARLS.— "Xo  English  Kiug  or 
Ealduniiaii  had  hitherto  kept  a  permanent  mili- 
tary force  in  his  p.ay.  But  Cnut  [or  Canute, 
A.  D.  1018-103.5]  now  organized  a  regular  paid 
force,  kept  constantly  under  arms,  and  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice.  These  were  "the 
famous  Thingmen,  the  Housecarls,  of  whom  we 
hear  so  much  under  Cnut  and  under  his  suc- 
cessors. .  .  .  The  Housecarls  were  in  fact  a 
standing  army,  and  a  standing  army  was  an  in- 
stitution whicli  later  Kings  and  great  Earls,  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  Danish,  found  it  to  be  theirinterest 
to  c<intiiiue.  Under  Cnut  they  formed  a  sort  of 
military  guild  with  the  king  at  their  head." — E. 
A.  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  ch.  6,  sect.  3,  and 
app..  note  kkk  (i\  1). 

HOUSEHOLD  FRANCHISE.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1SS4-1S80. 

HOUSTON,  Sam.,  and  the  independence  of 
Texas.     See  Texas:  A.  I).  1824-18:i6 

HOVAS,  The.     See  :\Ialavan  Race. 

HOWE,  George  Augustus,  Lord,  Death  at 
Ticonderoga.     See  Canada:   A,  1).  1T.")S. 

HOWE,  Richard,  Admiral  Lord,  and  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
St.vtes  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1776  (August) Na- 
val Victory  (1794).  See  France:  A.  I).  17S»4 
(Mariti — .Jci.Y). 

HOWE,  General  Sir  William,  and  the  War 
of   the    American    Revolution.      See    United 

States   of   Am.:     A.    I).    177.T   (Ai-rii j\Iay). 

(.June);  1776  (August),  (Sei'tember— Novem- 
ber); 1776-1777;  1777  (January— December)  ; 
1778  (June). 

HRINGS  OF  THE  AVARS.  See  Avars, 
Rings  of  thic. 

HUAMABOYA,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
KiGiNi;s:   .\ndesians. 

HUANCAS,  The.  See  Peru:  The  Aborigi- 
nal iNIIAl'.ITWrS. 

.     HUASTECS,   The.     See    American    Ado- 
lllGlNi;s:   .M\v\s 

HUAYNA  CAPAC,  The  Inca.  See  Peru: 
The  E.mi'ike  of  the  Inx-as. 


HUBERTSBURG,    The    Peace    of.      See 
Se\en  \eai:s  War:  The  treaties 

HUDSON'S  BAY  COMPANY.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  I).  lS()!)-lsr;i 

HUDSON'S  BAY  TERRITORY,  Relin- 
quished by  France  to  Great  Britain  (ivi-?) 
See  I  Ti!i:(  ht:   A.  D.  ITIO-KU 

HUDSON'S  VOYAGES,  Explorations  and 
Discoveries.     See  America:    A.  D.   1607-1608 
and  KidO. 

HUECOS.The.    See  American  Aborigines- 
Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Fa.mii.y 
HUGH   CAPET,    King  of    France,   A.  D. 

HUGUENOTS.— First  appearance  and  dis- 
puted origin   of  the   name.— Quick  formation 
of  the  Calvinistic  Protestant  Party  in  France 
SceFiiANcE:  A.  D.  l.j."i'.)-l.")lil. 

A.  D.  1528-1562. —  Ascendancy  in  Navarre. 
See  Xavarke:  A.  I).  l.")is-I.~i(i:!. 

A.  D.  1554-1565.— Attempted  colonization 
in  Brazil  and  in  Florida.— The  Massacre  at 
Fort  Caroline.  See  Florida:  A.I)  I.'j62-1.563 
to  l.-iiiT-l.Vjs. 

A.  D.  1560-1598.— The  Wars  of  Religion  in 
France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1560-1.563  to  159:3- 
1598. 

A.  D.  1598-1599.- The  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Sec  France:  A.  1).  1508-1599. 

A.  D.  1620-1622.— Their  formidable  organi- 
zation and  political  pretensions.— Continued 
desertion  of  nobles.— Leadership  of  the  clergy. 
—Revolt  and  unfavorable  Treaty  of  Montpel- 
lier.     SeeFRAN(E:  A.  1).  16'30-1G22. 

A.  D.  1625-1626.— Renewed  revolt. — Second 
Treaty   of  Montpellier.     See   Fkance-   A    D 
1604-1026. 

A.  D.  1627-1628.— Revolt  in  alliance  with 
England.— Richelieu's  siege  and  capture  of 
La  Rochelle. — End  of  political  Huguenotism 
in  France.     See  France:  A.  1).  1627-1628, 

A.  D.  1661-1680. —  Revived  persecution  un- 
der Louis  XIV.  See  France:  A.  D  1661- 
1680. 

A.  D.  1681-1698. — The  climax  of  persecution 
in  France.— The  Dragonnades.— The  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. — The  great  exo- 
dus.    See  France:  A.  1).  1681-1698. 

A.  D.  1702-1710.— The  Camisard  uprising 
in  the  C^vennes.  See  France:  A  1)  1702- 
1710. 

HULL,  Commodore  Isaac. — Naval  exploits. 
See  I'nited  Statics  of  Am.:  A.  1  >.    1S12-1813. 

HULL,  General  William,  and  the  surrender 
of  Detroit.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1812  (June — October). 

HULL  :  Siege  by  the  Royalists.—  Hull,  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pariiainentiuy  lurees  under  Lord 
Fairfax,  after  their  defeat 'at  Adwalloii  Moor, 
was  besieged  by  the  Royalists  under  the  ICarl  of 
Newcastle,  from  Se]iteiiiber  2  until  October  11, 
1043,  when  they  were  driven  off.— C.  R.  Jlaik- 
haiu,  Life  of  the  Qririt  Lord  F<rirf(i.v.  ch.  12. — 
See,  also,  "Wincebv  Fkuit. 

HtiLSEMANN  LETTER,  The.  Sec 
United  St.\T]'.s  OK  Am,  :  .\.  V).  1850-1851. 

HULST,  Battle  of  (1642).  Sec  Germany: 
A.  D.  1640-1645. 

HUMANISM.     Sc..  Renaissanue. 

HUMAS,  OR  OUMAS,  The.  See  .\meri- 
CMi  Aborigines:  Muskhogean  Family. 
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HUNGARIANS. 


HUMAYUN,  Moghul  Emperor  or  Padi- 
schah  of  India,  A.  I>.  15;iO-ir).-)(i. 

HUMBERT,  King  of  Italy,  A.  I).  1STS_. 

HUMBLE  PETITION  AND  ADVICE, 
The.     Sec   I';n(;i.\ni>:  A.  I).  10.5.1-10.58. 

HUMBLEDON,  Battle  of.  Stc;  IIomii.don 
Hill,  Battlk  of. 

HUNDRED,  The.— "The  union  of  a  nunv 
btT  of  townships  tor  the  purpose  nf  judicial  ad- 
ministration, peace,  and  tlefencc.  formed  what  is 
known  as  the  'hundred,'  or  'wapentake';  a  dis- 
trict answering-  to  the  'pagns'  of  Tacitus,  the 
'  hierred  '  of  Scandinavia,  the  '  huntari '  or  '  gau  ' 
of  German}^  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  hundred, 
wliich,  like  the  wapentake,  first  appears  in  the 
laws  of  Edgar,  has  its  origin  far  back  in  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  bvit  the  use  of  it  as  a  geo- 
graphical expression  is  discoverable  only  in  com- 
paratively late  evidences.  The  ']iagus'  of  the 
Germania  sent  its  hundred  warriors  to  the  host, 
and  appeared  by  its  hundred  judges  in  the  court 
of  the  'princeps. '  The  Le.K  Salica  contains 
abundant  evidence  that  in  the  fifth  century  the 
administration  of  the  hundred  was  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  machinerj'  of  the  Frank  judicial 
system;  and  the  word  in  one  form  or  other  enters 
into  the  constitution  of  all  the  German  nations. 
It  may  be  regarded  then  as  a  certain  vestige  of 
primitive  organisation.  But  the  e.xact  relation 
of  the  territorial  hundred  to  the  hundred 
of  the  Germania  is  a  point  which  is  capal)le 
of,  and  has  received,  much  discussion.  It  has 
been  regarded  as  denoting  simply  a  division 
of  a  hundred  hides  of  land;  as  the  district 
which  furnished  a  hundred  warriors  to  the  host; 
as  representing  the  original  settlement  of  the 
hundred  warriors;  or  as  comiiosed  of  a  hundred 
hides,  each  of  which  furnished  a  single  warrior. 
The  question  is  not  peculiar  to  English  history, 
anil  the  same  result  may  have  followed  from 
very  different  causes  as  probably  as  from  the 
same  causes,  here  and  on  the  continent.  It  is 
very  probable,  as  already  stated,  that  the  colonists 
of  Britain  arranged  themselves  in  luuidrcds  of 
warrioi's;  it  is  not  proljable  that  the  country  was 
carved  into  equal  districts.  The  only  conclusion 
that  seems  reasonalile  is  that,  under  the  name  of 
geographical  hundreds,  we  have  the  variou.sl_v 
sized  pagi  or  districts  in  which  the  himdred  war- 
riors settled.  .  .  .  The  hundred-gemot,  or  wapen- 
take court,  was  held  every  month;  it  was  called 
si.x  days  before  the  day  of  meeting,  and  could 
not  be  held  on  Sunday.  It  was  attended  by  the 
lords  of  lands  within  the  hundred,  or  their 
stewards  representing  them,  and  by  the  parish 
priest,  the  reeve,  and  four  best  men  of  each 
township.  .  .  .  The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundred  is  perpetuated  in  the  manorial  court 
leet."' — W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  5, 
sect.  45  (v.  1). — "By  the  13th  century  the  im- 
portance of  the  lumdred  had  much  diminished. 
The  need  for  any  such  body,  intermediate  be- 
tween township  and  count}',  ceased  to  be  felt, 
and  the  finictions  of  the  hundred  were  gradually 
absorlied  by  the  county.  Almost  everywhere  in 
England,  1)\'  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  hundred 
had  fallen  into  decay.  It  is  curious  that  its  name 
and  some  of  its  |ieculiarities  should  have  been 
brought  to  America,  and  should  in  one  state  have 
remained  to  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  early 
settlements  in  Virginia  were  called  hundreds,  but 
they  were  jiractically  nothing  more  than  parishes, 
and  the  name  soon  became  obsolete,  except  upon 


the  map,  where  we  still  sec,  for  example,  Bcr- 
nuida  liundred.  But  in  IMaryland  the  hundred 
IliiiMishnl  and  became  the  political  unit,  like  the 
township  in  New  England.  The  humlred  w;is 
the  militia  district,  and  the  district  for  the  assess- 
ment of  taxes.  In  the  earliest  times  it  was  tilso 
the  representative  district.  .  .  .  The  lumdred 
had  al.so  its  a.sscmlily  of  all  the  people,  which 
was  in  many  respects  like  the  New  England 
town-meeting.  These  hundred-meetings  enacted 
by-laws,  levied  taxes,  appointed  committees,  and 
often  exhibited  a  vigorous  political  life.  But 
after  the  Revolution  they  fell  into  disuse,  and  in 
18'24r  the  hundred  became  extinct  in  Maryland; 
its  organization  was  swallowed  up  in  that  of  the 
county.  In  Delaware,  however,  the  hundred  re- 
mains to  this  day."  — ,J.  Fiske,  Cieil  Gin-enirruint 
ill  thr  r.   S..  c/i.'4.  sirl.  1. 

HUNDRED  DAYS,   The.— The  period   of 

Na[)oleon's  recovery  of  power  in  France,  on  his 
return  from  the  Isle  of  Ell)a,  and  until  his  over- 
throw at  Waterloo  and  final  abdication,  is  often 
referred  to  as  The  Hundred  Days.  See  Fkance: 
A.  D.  1814-1815,  to  1815  (June— ArcrsT). 

HUNDRED  YEARS  WAR,  The.  See 
Fk.\nce:  a,  D,  1387-1:^60, 

HUNGARIANS,  The.— "  Gibbon  is  correct 
in  connecting  the  language  of  the  Hungarians 
with  that  of  the  Finnish  or  Tschudi.sh  race.  The 
original  abode  of  the  Hungarians  was  in  the 
country  called  Ugria  or  Jugoria,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Uraliam  mountains,  which  is  now  in- 
habited by  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks,  who  are  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Finnish  race,  while  the 
most  important  of  the  western  branches  are  the 
Finns  and  Lappes.  Ugria  is  called  Great  Hun- 
gary by  the  Franciscan  monk  Piano  Carpini.who 
travelled  in  14'26  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan. 
From  Ugria  the  Hungarians  were  expelled  by 
the  Turkish  tribes  of  Petcheneges  and  Chazars, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  plains  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  where  they  first  appeared  in  the  reign 
of  the  Greek  Emperor  Theophilus,  between  .'<29 
and  84'2.  They  called  themselves  jNIagyars,  but 
the  Russians  gave  them  the  name  of  Ugri.  as 
originating  from  Ugria;  and  this  name  has  been 
corrupted  into  Ungri  and  Hungarians.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  present  JIagyars, 
who  are  the  foremost  people  in  Eastern  Europe, 
are  of  the  same  race  as  the  de.graded  Voguls  and 
Ostiaks.  this  fact  is  not  only  attested  by  histori- 
cal authorit}'.  and  the  unerring  affinity  of  lan- 
guage; but.  when  the}*  first  appeared  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  Europe,  the  description  given  of 
them  by  an  old  chronicler  of  the  ninth  century 
(quoted  by  Zeuss,  p.  740)  accords  precisely  with 
that  of  the  Voguls  and  Ostiaks." — Dr.  AV.  Smith, 
Note  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  iJie  Roman 
Empire,  ch.  55. — "That  a  Majiar  female  ever 
made  her  way  from  the  L'ral  ^Mountains  to  Hun- 
gary is  more  than  I  can  find;  the  presumptions 
beiiig  against  it.  Hence  it  is  just  possible  that  a 
whoje-lilooded  Majiar  was  never  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube.  'Whether  the  other  ele- 
ments are  most  Turk  or  most  Slavonic  is  more 
than  I  venture  to  gness. " — R.  G.  Latham,  Eth- 
nology of  Europe,  ch.  11. — "According  to  their 
OAvn  ]irimitive  traditions,  the  ruling  caste,  the 
main  body  of  the  nation,  were  the  children  of 
Mogor  the  son  of  Magog.  The  Hebrew  name 
Mogor  signifies  'Terror';  and  slightly  varied  by 
the  Orientals  into  Magj-ar  became  the  rallying 
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cry  of  the  once-splendid  Hungarian  nationality. " 
— Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  jS'onnnndy  and  Enrj., 
hk.  1,  ch.  3  (I).  1). 

Also  ik:  A.  J.  Patterson,  llie  Maijydrs,  r.  1, 
eh.  1. 

Ravages  in  Europe  and  settlement  in  Hun- 
gary.— "  The  Magyars  (the  idiomatic  synonym 
for  lluugariaus,  and  probalilj'  the  proper  name 
of  one  of  their  tribes),  driven  by  internal  dissen- 
sions from  their  native  deserts,  found  a  home  for 
centuries  around  the  Caucasus  and  along  the 
barren  shores  of  the  "Wolga.  About  the  end  of 
the  9th  century  they  suddenly  struck  their  tents, 
and  pressed  irresistibly  forward  to  the  very  heart 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  crossing  the 
eastern  frontier  (A.  D.  889),  the  Jlagyars  elected 
for  their  eliief  Arpad.  the  sou  of  Almos,  who  con- 
ducted them  to  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The 
latter  did  not  survive  to  see  the  conquest.  The 
"whole  body  under  Arpad's  guidance  consisted  of 
about  a  million,  numbering  among  them  about 
200,000  warriors,  and  divided  into  seven  tribes, 
each  having  its  chief.  The  country  which  they 
prepared  to  take  possession  of,  and  the  central 
part  of  which  was  then  called  Pannonia,  was 
broken  up  into  small  jiarts,  and  inhabited  by 
races  dissimilar  in  origin  and  language;  as  Scla- 
voniaus,  AVallaehlaus,  a  few  Huns  and  Avars,  as 
well  as  some  Germans.  .  .  .  Arpad  soon  de- 
scended with  his  followers  on  those  wide  plains, 
whence  Attila,  four  centuries  before,  swaj'ed  two 
parts  of  the  globe.  Most  dexterous  horsemen, 
armed  with  light  spears  and  almost  unerring 
bows,  these  invaders  followed  their  leader  from 
victory  to  victory,  soon  rendering  themselves 
masters  of  the  land  lying  between  the  Theiss  and 
the  Danube,  carrying  at  the  same  time  their 
devastations,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Adriatic, 
and,  on  the  other,  towards  the  German  fnmtiers. 
Having  achieved  the  conquest.  Arpad  took  up  his 
residence  on  the  Danubian  isle,  Csepel,  though 
the  seat  of  the  court  was  Buda  or  Attelburg. 
.  .  .  The  love  of  their  new  dominion  was  far 
from  curliing  the  passion  of  the  ilag\-ars  for  dis- 
tant bloody  adventure  and  plunder.  The  most 
daring  deeds  were  undertaken  by  single  chiefs, 
during  the  reign  of  Zoltan  and  his  successor  Tak- 
sony,  which  filled  up  the  lirst  part  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  enervated  anil  superstitious  popu- 
lation of  Europe  thought  the  Magyars  to  be  the 
scourge  of  God,  directly  dropped  down  from 
heaven;  the  very  report  of  their  approach  was 
sufficient  to  drive  thousands  into  the  recesses  of 
mountains  and  depths  of  forests,  while  the  priests 
increased  the  common  panic  by  mingling  in  their 
litanies  the  words,  '  God  preserve  us  from  the 


Magyars.'.  .  .  The  irruptions  of  the  Magyars 
were  simultaneously  felt  on  the  shores  of'tlie 
Baltic,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  at 
the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The  emjierors 
of  the  East  and  of  Germany  were  repeatedly 
obliged  to  purchase  momentaiy  peace  by  heavy 
tributes;  but  Germany,  as  may  be  conceived 
from  her  geographical  jiosition,  was  chiefly  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  these  new  neighbours. " 
— E.  Szabad,  H'ing<iry,  Past  and  Present,  pt.  1, 
ch.  1.— See  Gekm.^xy:  A.  D.  911-936. 

A.  D.  900-924. — Ravages  in  Italy.  See  Italy; 
A.  I).  900-924. 

A.  D.  934-955. — Repulse  from  Germany. — 
"  The  deliveranie  of  Germany  and  Christendom 
was  achieved  by  the  Sa.xou  princes.  Henry  the 
Fowler  and  Otho  the  Great,  who.  in  two  memora- 
ble battles,  forever  broke  the  power  of  the  Hun- 
garians." Twenty  years  after  their  defeat  by 
Henrv  the  Fowler  (A.  D.  934)  the  Hungarians 
invaded  the  empire  of  his  son  (A.  D.  955).  "and 
their  force  is  delined,  in  the  lowest  estimate,  at 
100,000  horse.  They  were  invited  by  domestic 
faction ;  the  gates  of  Germany  were  treacherousl}' 
unlocked,  and  they  spread,  far  beyond  the  Rhine 
and  the  Meuse,  into  the  heart  of  Flanders.  But 
the  vigour  and  I'rudence  of  Otho  dispelled  the 
conspiracy ;  the  princes  were  made  sensible  that, 
unless  they  were  true  to  each  other,  their  religion 
and  country  were  irrecoverably  lost;  and  the 
national  powers  were  reviewed  in  the  plains  of 
Augsburg.  They  marched  and  fought  in  eight 
legions,  according  to  the  division  of  provinces  and 
triljes  [Bavarians,  Francouians,  Saxons,  Swabi- 
ans,  Bohemians].  .  .  .  The  Hungarians  were  ex- 
pected in  the  front ;  they  secretly  passed  the  Lech, 
a  river  of  Bavaria  that  falls  into  the  Danul)e, 
turned  the  rear  of  the  Christian  army,  plundered 
the  baggage,  and  disordered  the  legions  of  Bo- 
hemia and  Swabia.  The  battle  [near  Augsburg, 
Aug.  10,  95.5]  was  restored  by  the  Franconians, 
whose  duke,  the  valiant  Conrad,  was  pierced 
with  an  arrow  as  he  rested  from  his  fatigues;  the 
Saxons  fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  king,  and 
his  victory  surpassed,  in  merit  and  importance, 
the  trium])hs  of  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
The  loss  of  the  Hungarians  was  still  greater  in 
the  flight  than  in  the  action ;  they  were  encom- 
passed by  the  rivers  of  Bavaria;  and  their  past 
cruelties  excluded  them  from  the  liope  of  mercy." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pin;  ch.  55. 

Also  in:  AV.  Jlenzel,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch. 
135  (.».  1). — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  En'j.,  v.  2,  pp.  65G-665. — A.  W.  Grube, 
Heroes  of  History  and  Liyend,  ch.  S. 


HUNGARY. 


Ancient.     See  D.\^ci.v,  and  Pannoma. 

The  Huns  in  possession.     See  Hixs. 

The  Avars  in  possession.     See  Avaks. 

A.  D.  972-1 1 14. —  Christianization  of  the 
Magyars. — Kingship  conferred  on  the  Duke  by 
thePope. — Annexation  of  Croatia  and  conquest 
of  Dalmatia. — "King  Gciza  [of  the  Ikiusc  nf 
Arjiad — s('e  lli;NO.\iti.\Ns:  Rav.voes  i.n  EikoI'k] 
(972-997)  was  the  tirst  paeilie  ruler  of  pagan 
Jhmgary.  .  .  .  Hungary  was  eiudosed  within 
limits  wliich  she  was  never  again  able  to  cro.ss. 
and  even  within  these  limits  the  J[aL'v;irs  were 


not  the  only  inhabitants;  in  almost  every  part 
they  were  surrounded  by  Slavs,  whose  language 
and  laws  were  to  exerci.se  over  them  a  lasting 
influence,  and  on  the  south-east  the}'  touched  on 
that  Romance  or  Walhiehian  element  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Roman  colonies  of  Trajan, 
had  continued  to  develoii  there.  Numerous 
marriages  with  these  neighl)ours  gradually  inod- 
ilicd  the  jirimitive  type  of  the  .Magyars.  .  .  . 
Gei/.a  I.  had  married  as  his  second  wife  a  sister 
of  the  duke  of  Poland.  Miec/.yslaw.  She  had 
l)een  converted  to  Christianitv.  and.  like  Clotilde 
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of  France,  this  princess  knew  how  to  use  her  in- 
tiuenw'  in  favour  of  her  relig;ion.  She  persuaded 
her  liusliand  to  receive  llie  missionaries  who 
came  to  prcacli  tlie  Gospel  in  tlie  country  of  tlie 
J[ai;;yars,  and  Pilgrim,  arcld)ishop  of  Lorcli, 
undertook  the  systematic  conversion  of  the 
nation.  The  mention  of  him  in  the  '  Nibelungeu 
Lied  '  in  connection  with  Etzel  (Attila).  king  of 
the  Huns,  is  doubtless  due  to  the  memory  of  tliis 
mission.  He  sent  |iriests  from  his  diocese  into 
Hungary,  and  in  974  he  was  able  to  amionnce  to 
the  pope  .5,000  conversions.  .  .  .  The  great 
Chckh  apostle,  St.  Adalbert  or  Yojtech.  bishop 
of  Prague,  continued  the  work  begun  by  Pil- 
grim. About  994,  he  went  to  Gran  (Esztergom), 
where  the  duke  of  Hungary  then  dwelt,  and 
solemnly  baptized  the  son  of  Geiza,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  name  of  Stephen.  Henceforth  the  court 
of  the  iluke  became  the  resort  of  knights  from  all 
the  neighbouring  countries,  but  especially  from 
Germany,  and  these  knights,  entering  into  inti- 
mate relations  with  the  native  nobility,  drew 
Hungary  and  the  empire  into  still  closer  union. 
Prince  Stephen,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne, 
married  the  princess  Gisella,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  while  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Geiza  became  the  wife  of  the  Polish  duke 
Boleslaw,  and  another  married  Urseolus,  doge 
of  Venice.  Through  these  alliances,  Hungary 
obtained  for  itself  a  recognized  place  among 
European  states,  and  the  work  begun  so  well  bi* 
Geiza  was  completed  by  Stephen,  to  whom  was 
reserved  the  honour  of  establishing  the  position 
of  his  kingdom  in  Europe  and  of  completing  its 
conversion.  .  .  .  'Hungary  became  Catholic,' 
says  a  Magyar  historian,  "not  through  apostolic 
teaching,  nor  through  the  invitation  of  the  Holy 
See,  but  through  the  laws  of  king  Stephen ' 
(Vei'bOczy).  He  was  not  always  content  to  use 
persuasion  alone  to  lead  his  subjects  to  the  new 
faith ;  he  hesitated  not  to  use  threats  also.  .  .  . 
Stephen  sent  an  ambassador  to  Rome,  to  treat 
directly  with  pope  Sylvester,  who  graciously 
received  the  liomage  done  by  him  for  his  king- 
dom, and,  by  a  letter  dated  the  27th  of  March, 
1000,  announced  that  he  took  the  people  of 
Hungary  imder  the  protection  of  the  Church. 
By  the  same  brief  he  granted  the  royal  crown  to 
Stephen.  .  .  .  Besides  this,  he  conferred  on  him 
the  privilege  of  having  the  cross  always  borne 
before  him,  as  a  symbol  of  the  apostolic  jiower 
wliich  he  granted  to  him.  The  authenticity  of 
this  pontifical  letter  has  indeed  Ijeen  disputed ; 
but,  however  that  ma_y  be,  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, king  of  Hungary,  still  bears  the  title  of 
Apostolic  3Iajcsty.  .  .  .  Under  this  great  king, 
Hungary  became  a  completely  independent  king- 
dom between  the  two  empires  of  the  East  and 
West.  .  .  .  The  laws  of  Stephen  are  contained 
in  56  articles  divided  into  two  books.  His  ideas 
on  all  matters  of  government  are  also  to  be  found 
in  the  counsels  which  he  wrote,  or  caused  to  be 
written,  for  his  son  Emerich.  .  .  .  The  son  for 
whom  the  great  king  had  written  his  ma-\ims 
died  before  his  father,  in  1031,  and  is  honoured 
as  a  saint  by  the  Church.  The  last  years  of  king 
Stephen  were  harassed  by  rivalries  and  plots.  Ho 
died  on  the  15th  of  August,  1038.  .  .  .  Stephen 
had  chosen  as  his  successor  liis  nephew  Peter, 
the  son  of  the  doge  Urseolus. "  But  Peter  was 
driven  out  and  sought  help  in  Germany,  bringing 
war  into  the  country.  The  Hungarians  chose 
for  their  king,  Samuel  Ala,  a  tribal  chief;  but 


soon  deposed  him  and  elected  Andrew,  son  of 
Ladislas  th(;  Bald  (1046).  Andrew  was  dethroned 
liy  his  lirotlier  Bela,  in  10(il.  Both  Andrew  and 
Bela  h;ul  bitter  struggles  with  revived  i)agan- 
ism,  wliich  was  finally  suppressed.  Bela  died  in 
1063.  "According  to  the  Asiatic  custom,  which 
still  prevails  in  Turkey,  he  was  suc(-ceded  by 
his  nephew  Solomon.  .  .  .  This  prince  was  only 
twelve  years  of  age.  and  the  emperor,  Henry  IV., 
took  ailvantage  of  iiis  youth  to  place  him  in  a 
humiliating  position  of  tutelage.  .  .  .  The  ene- 
mies of  Solomon  accused  him  of  being  the  crea- 
ture of  the  Germans,  and  reproached  him  for 
having  done  homage  to  the  emperor  for  a  state 
wliich  belonged  to  St.  Peter.  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  who  was  then  struggling  against  the  em- 
peror [see  P.a.i'.\cy  :  A.  D.  1056-1133],  encouraged 
the  rebels.  '  The  kingdom  of  Hungary,'  he  said, 
owes  obedience  to  none  but  tlie  Church.'  Prince 
Geiza  was  proclaimed  king  in  the  place  of 
Solomon,  but  he  died  without  having  reigned. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ladislas  the  Holy  (1077), 
who  was  able  to  make  himself  equally  indepen- 
dent of  emperor  and  pope.  .  .  .  The  dying  Lad- 
islas chose  his  nephew  Koloman  as  his  successor. 
.  .  .  The  most  important  act  of  this  reign  [Kolo- 
man's.  109.5-1114]  was  the  annexation  of  Croatia. 
In  1090,  St.  Ladislas  had  been  elected  to  the 
throne  of  Croatia,  and  he,  on  his  death,  left  the 
government  of  it  to  his  nephew  Almos,  who  very 
soon  made  himself  unpopular.  Koloman  drove 
him  out  of  Croatia,  and  had  himself  proclaimed 
king.  He  next  set  about  the  conquest  of  Dal- 
matia  from  the  Venetians,  seized  the  jirincipal 
towns,  Spalato  (Spljet),  Zara  (Zadir).  and  Trogir 
(Trau),  and  granted  them  full  jiower  of  self- 
government.  Then(ll(l3)hu  had  him.self  crowned, 
at  Belgrade,  king  of  Croatia  and  Dalmatia. 
From  this  time  the  position  of  Croatia,  as  re- 
garded Hungary,  was  very  much  the  same  as  the 
position  of  Hungary  in  regard  to  Austria  in 
later  times." — L.  Leger,  Hist,  of  An stro- Hun- 
gary, ch.  5-6. —  See  B.\lk.\n  and  Danubl^n 
St.vtes,  9th-16th  Centuries  (Bosnia,  Servia, 

ETC.). 

A.  D.  1096. — Hostilities  with  the  first  Cru- 
saders.    See  Crusades:   A.  D.  lorM!-l()!l!l. 

A.  D.  U14-1301. — The  Golden  Bull  of  King 
Bela.^Invasion  and  frightful  devastation  by 
the  Tartars. — The  end  of  the  Arpad  dynasty. 
— "  Coloman  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  b}'  his 
son  Stephen,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  was  suc- 
ceeded Ijy  Bela  tlie  Blind.  The  most  important 
event  of  these  reigns  was  the  war  with  Venice 
about  the  possession  of  Dalmatia,  and  the  annex- 
ation to  the  Hungarian  crown  of  Rama,  a  part 
of  Servia.  In  1141,  Geisa  II.  ascended  the 
throne  of  St.  Stephen.  His  reign  was  marked 
by  several  important  events.  Having  entirely 
reduced  Transylvania,  he  invited  many  Saxons 
and  Flemish  into  his  kingdom,  some  of  whom 
settled  in  the  Banat,  in  the  south  of  Hungary, 
and  others  in  Transylvania.  In  this  principality 
the  German  settlers  received  from  the  king  a 
separate  district,  being,  besides,  exempted  from 
many  taxes  and  endowed  witli  particular  privi- 
leges. .  .  .  The  following  years  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, tilled  up  b}'  the  reigns  of  Stephen  III., 
Bela  III.,  and  Emerick,  are  marked  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Venetian  war,  but  ]iresent  no 
incidents  deserving  of  particular  notice.  More 
important  was  the  reign  of  Andrew  II.,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1205.  .  .  .  Andrew,  by  the 
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advice  of  the  Pope,  set  out  with  a  large  armr  to 
tlie  Holy  Land  [1316— see  Crusades:  A.  I).  1316- 
1339],  nominating  the  Ban,  called  I5anko,  vice- 
roy of  Hungary.  While  the  Hungarian  king 
spent  his  time  in  Constantinople,  and  afterwards 
in  operations  round  Mount  Tabor,  Hungary  be- 
came a  scene  of  violence  and  rapine,  aggravated 
by  the  careless  and  unconstitutional  administra- 
tion of  the  queen's  foreign  favourites,  as  well  as 
by  the  extortions  committed  b}'  the  oligarch}'  on 
their  inferiors.  Receiving  no  support  from  the 
king  of  Jerusalem,  Andrew  resolved  on  return- 
ing home.  On  his  arrival  in  Hungary,  he  had 
the  mortification  of  finding,  in  addition  to  a  dis- 
affected noliility,  a  rival  to  the  throne  in  the  person 
of  his  son  Bela,  As  the  complaints  of  the  nobles 
became  daily  louder,  .  .  .  the  king  resolved  to 
confirm  the  privileges  of  the  country  by  a  new 
charter,  called  The  Golden  Bull.  This  took  place 
in  the  3'ear  1333.  The  chief  provisions  of  this 
charter  were  as  follows:  —  1st,  That  the  states 
were  henceforth  to  be  annually  convoked  either 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king  or  the  palatine; 
2d,  That  no  nobleman  was  to  be  arrested  without 
being  previously  tried  and  legally  sentenced; 
3d,  That  no  contribution  or  tax  was  to  be  levied 
on  the  property  of  the  nobles ;  4th,  That  if  called 
to  military  service  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the 
country,  they  were  to  be  paid  by  the  king;  5th, 
That  high  offices  should  neither  be  made  heredi- 
tary nor  given  to  foreigners  without  the  consent 
of  the  Diet.  The  most  important  point,  how- 
ever, was  article  31st,  which  conferred  on  the 
nobles  the  right  of  appealing  to  arms  in  case  of 
any  violation  of  the  laws  by  the  crown.  Other 
provisions  contained  in  this  charter  refer  to  the 
exemption  of  the  lower  clerg_y  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  and  tolls,  and  to  the  determination  of  the 
tithes  to  be  paid  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 
Anilrew  died  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
charter,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bela  IV. 
The  l)eginuing  of  this  prince's  reign  was  troubled 
with  internal  dissensions  caused  by  the  Cumans 
[an  Eastern  tribe  which  invaded  Hungary  in  the 
later  half  of  the  11th  century  —  see  Cossacks], 
who,  after  having  been  vanquished  by  St.  Ladis- 
laus,  settled  in  Hungary  between  the  banks  of 
the  Theiss  and  Marosch.  But  a  greater  and 
quite  unexpected  danger,  which  threatened  Huu- 
gary  with  utter  destruction,  arose  from  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Tartars.  Their  leader  Batu,  after 
having  laid  waste  Poland  and  Silesia,  poured 
with  Ids  innumerable  bands  into  the  heart  of 
Hungary  [see  Mongols:  A.  D.  1339-1394].  In- 
ternal dissensions  facilitated  the  trium|ih  of  the 
foe,  and  the  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Sajo  (A.  D.  1341)  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  Hungarians.  The  Tartar  hordes 
spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  throughout 
the  whole  coimtry,  whicli  in  a  few  weeks  was 
converted  into  a  chaos  of  blooil  and  flames. 
Not  contented  with  wholesale  massacre,  the 
Tartar  leader  devised  snares  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  those  who  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape  into  the  recesses  of  the  momitains  and 
the  depths  of  the  forests.  Among  tho.se  who 
perished  in  the  battle  of  Sajo  was  the  Hun- 
garian chancellor,  who  carried  with  him  the  seal 
of  state.  Batu  having  got  possession  of  the  seal, 
caused  a  iiroelamation  to  be  made  in  the  nanw; 
of  the  Hungarian  king  [calling  the  jjeople  back 
to  their  homes],  to  which  he  alfixed  tlie  royal 
stamj).   .  .  .   Trusting  to  this  appeal,  the  miser- 


able people  issued  from  their  hiding-]ilaces,  and 
returned  to  their  homes.  The  cunning  barba- 
rian first  caused  them  to  do  the  work  of  harvest 
in  order  to  suppl_y  his  hordes  with  provisions, 
and  then  put  them  to  an  indiscrinunate  death. 
The  king  Bela,  in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  through  the  Carpathian  iloun- 
tains  into  Austria;  but  instead  of  recci vim;  as- 
sistance from  the  arch-duke  Frederick,  he  was 
retained  as  a  prisoner.  Having  i)ledged  three 
counties  of  Hungary  to  Frederick,  Bela  was 
allowed  to  depart.  ...  In  the  meantime  Batu 
was  as  prompt  in  leaving  Hvmgary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  Tartar  khan.  .  .  . 
Bela  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  his  son 
Stephen,  in  the  year  1370."  The  reign  of  Stephen 
was  short.  He  was  followed  bj-  Ladislaus  IV., 
who  allied  him.self  witli  Rudol])h  of  Hapsburg  in 
the  war  whicii  overthrew  and  destroyetl  Ottoacer 
or  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia  (see  Austuia:  A.  D. 
1346-1383).  "The  reign  of  this  prince,  called 
the  Cuman,  was,  besides,  troubled  by  most 
devastating  internal  dissensions,  caused  by  the 
Cumans,  whose  numbers  were  contiu\ially  aug- 
mented by  fresh  arrivals  .  .  .  from  their  own 
tribe  as  well  as  from  the  Tartars."  Ladislaus, 
dying  in  1390,  was  succeeded  by  Andrew  III., 
the  last  Hungarian  king  of  the  house  of  Arpad. 
"This  prince  had  to  dispute  his  throne  with 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  who  coveted  the  crown 
of  Hungary  for  his  son  Albert.  The  appearance, 
however,  of  the  Hungarian  troojis  before  the 
gates  of  Vienna  compelled  the  Austrian  emperor 
to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  cemented  bj-  a  family 
alliance,  Andrew  Iiaving  espoused  Agnes,  daugh- 
ter of  Albert.  .  .  .  Nor  did  this  matrimonial 
alliance  with  Austria  secure  peace  to  Hungary. 
Pope  Nicholas  IV.  was  bent  upon  gaining  the 
crown  of  St.  Stephen  for  Charles  JIartel.  son  of 
Charles  d'Anjou  of  Naples,  who  put  forward  his 
claims  to  the  Hungarian  crown  in  virtue  of  his 
mother,  !Mary,  daughter  of  king  Stephen  V.," 
transferring  them  at  his  death  to  Charles  Robert, 
nephew  of  the  king  of  Naples.  Andrew  III., 
the  last  Arpad,  died  in  1301. — E.  Szabad,  IIuii- 
'jiirji,  Pit.it  1111(1  Pnnciit,  pt.  1,  rJi.  3. 

A.  D.  1285. — Wallachian  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. See  Balkan  and  Daxiiuan  St.vtes, 
14Tn-18Tir  Centuhies  (Rou-Maxia,  etc.). 

A.  D.  1301-1442. — The  House  of  Anjou  and 
the  House  of  Luxembourg.  —  Conquests  of 
Louis  the  Great.  —  Beginning  of  wars  with 
the  Turks. —  The  House  of  Austria  and  the 
disputed  crown. —  On  the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  race  of  kings,  in  the  male  line  of  descent, 
by  the  death  of  Andrew  III.,  in  1301,  the  crown 
was  "  contested  by  several  competitors,  and  at 
length  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  House  of  An- 
jou, the  reigning  familv  of  Xaiiles  [.see  Italy 
(SouTiiEux):  A.  i).  1343-1389].  Charles  Robert, 
grandson  of  Charles  II.  King  of  Naples,  by 
Slary  of  Hungary,  outstripped  his  rivals  [1310], 
and  transnntted  the  crown  to  his  son  Louis,  sur- 
nained  the  Great  [1343].  This  prince,  charaeter- 
i/ed  by  his  eminent  qualities,  made  a  distin- 
guished figure  among  the  Kings  of  Hungary. 
He  conciurred  from  the  Venetians  the  whole  of 
Dalmatia,  from  tlie  frontiers  of  Istria,  as  far  as 
Duraz/.o;  he  reduced  the  jirinces  of  Moldavia, 
"Wallachia,  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  to  a  slate  of  de- 
pendence; and  at  length  mounted  the  throne  of 
Poland,  on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Casimir  the 
Great,       Mar\-,    his   eldest   dauchter,    succeeded 
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liim  in  the  kingdom  of  Iliingiiry  (1382).  This 
jiiinccss  married  Sigisimuul  of  Lu.xeiiibours 
[afterwards  Emperor,  1411-1437 — see  (Jkumany: 
A.  D.  1347-14S);!J,  wlio  thus  united  tlie  monarchy 
of  Hunji;ary  to  the  Imperial  crown.  Tlie  reign 
of  Si.srismund  in  Hungary  was  most  unfortunate. 
.  .  .  lie  liad  to  sustain  tlie  first  war  against  tlie 
Ottoman  Turks;  and,  willi  the  lOmpemr  of  Con- 
stantinople as  his  ally,  he  asseiiililed  a  formidalile 
army,  with  which  he  undertook  the  siege  of  Ni- 
■  copolis  in  Bulgaria  [see  Turks  (The  Ottomans): 
A.  I>.  138S)-1403J.  lu  his  retreat  he  was  com- 
pelled to  embark  on  the  Danube,  anil  directed 
his  flight  towards  Constantinople.  This  disaster 
was  followed  by  new  misfortunes.  The  malecon- 
tents  of  Ilungar}'  offered  their  crown  to  La<lis- 
laus,  called  the  ^lagnaiiimous.  King  of  Xaples. 
who  took  possession  of  Dalmatia,  which  he  after- 
wards surrendered  to  the  Venetians.  Desirous 
to  provide  for  the  defence  and  security  of  liis 
kingdom,  Sigismund  aeiiuired,  by  treaty  with  the 
Prince  of  Servia,  the  fortress  of  Belgraile  (1425), 
which,  by  its  situation  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Danube  and  the  Save,  seemeil  to  him  a  proper 
bulwark  to  protect  Hungary  against  the  Turks. 
He  transmitted  the  crown  of  Hungary  [in  1437, 
when  he  died]  to  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, wdio  reigned  only  two  years. " — C.  W.  Koch, 
The  Revolutions  of  Europe,  peiiod  5. — "Albert, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Albert  II.,  was  the  first 
prince  of  the  House  of  Habsburg  that  enjoyed 
the  crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which 
he  owed  to  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund, whose  only  daughter.  Elizabeth,  he  had 
married.  Elizabetli  was  the  child  of  Barbara 
V(ai  Cilly,  Sigismnnd's .second  wife,  whose  notori- 
ous vices  had  procured  lor  her  the  odious  epi- 
thets of  the  'Bad,'  and  the  'German  !Messaliiia.' 
Barbara  had  determined  to  supplant  herdaughter, 
to  claim  the  two  crowns  as  her  dowry,  anil  to 
give  them,  with  her  hand,  to  Wladislans,  the 
young  King  of  Poland,  who,  though  40  years  her 
junior,  she  had  marked  out  for  her  future  hus- 
band. With  this  view  she  was  courting  the 
Hussite  party  in  Bohemia:  but  Sigismund,  a  lit- 
tle before  his  death,  caused  her  to  be  arrestetl ; 
and,  assembling  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian 
nobles  at  Znaym,  in  Jloravia,  persuaded  them,  al- 
most with  his  dying  breath,  to  elect  Albert  as  liis 
successor.  Sigismund  e.\pired  the  ue.\tday  (Dec. 
9th,  1437).  Albert  was  soon  after  recognised  as 
king  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  immeiliatelj' re- 
leased his  mother-in-law  Barbara,  ujion  her  agree- 
ing to  restore  some  fortresses  wliicli  she  held  in 
Hungary.  He  did  not  so  easily  obtain  possession 
of  the  Bohemian  crown.  .  .  .  The  short  reign 
of  Albert  iu  Hungary  was  disastrous  both  to  him- 
self and  to  the  country.  Previously  to  his  fatal 
expedition  against  the  Turks  in  1439,  .  .  .  the 
Hungarian  diet,  before  it  woulil  agree  to  settle 
tlie  succession  to  the  throne,  forced  him  to  accept 
a  constitution  which  destroyed  all  unity  and 
strength  of  government.  By  the  famous  '  De- 
cretum  Alberti  Regis,'  he  reduced  himself  to 
be  the  mere  shadow  of  a  king;  while  by  ex- 
alting the  Palatine  [a  magistrate  ne.xt  to  the 
king  in  rank,  who  presided  over  the  legal  tri- 
bunals, and  discharged  the  functions  of  the  king 
in  the  alisence  of  tlie  latter],  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles,  lie  perpetuated  all  the  evils  of  the  feudal 
system.  .  .  .  The  most  absurd  and  pernicious 
reguhitions  were  now  adopted  respecting  the 
military  system  of   the   kingdom,   and  such  as 


rendered  it  almost  ini|)ossiljle  effectually  to  resist 
the  Turks.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of  Albc-rl.  Wladis- 
lans [Ladislaus]  HI.,  King  of  Pohind  (the  second 
Polish  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Jagollon],  was 
.  .  .  electeil  to  the  throne  of  Hungary.  .  .  . 
Albert,  besides  two  daughters,  had  left  his  wife 
Elizabeth  jiregnant;  and  the  Hungarians,  dread- 
ing a  long  minorily  in  casi'  she  should  give  birth 
to  a  son,  compelled  her  to  offer  her  hand  to 
Wladislans,  agreeing  that  the  crown  should  de- 
scend to  their  issue;  but  at  the  same  time  engag- 
ing that  if  Elizalieth's  child  should  prove  a  male, 
they  would  endeavour  to  procuri-  for  liini  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  duchy  of  Austria; 
and  that  he  should  moreover  succeed  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne  in  case  Wladislans  had  no  issue  by 
Elizabeth.  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  the  Hungarhui  am- 
bassador set  off  for  the  court  of  Wladislans  with 
these  proposals,  when  Elizabeth  brought  forth  a 
son,  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  liis  birth, 
waschristeued  Ladislaus  Posthumus.  Elizabeth 
now  repented  of  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
made;  and  the  news  having  arrived  that  the 
archduke  Frederick  had  been  elected  Emperor  of 
German}',  she  was  induced  to  withdraw  her  con- 
sent to  marry  the  King  of  Poland.  Messengers 
were  despiitched  to  recall  the  Hungarian  ambas- 
sadors; but  it  was  too  late — Wladislans  had  ac- 
cepted her  hand,  and  prepai'cd  to  enter  Hungary 
with  an  army.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  especially  as  it  was  headed  by  John  of 
Hunyad,  proved  the  stronger.  Elizalieth  was 
compelled  to  abandon  Lower  Hungary  and  take 
refuge  at  Vienna,  carrying  with  lier  the  crown  of 
St.  Stephen,  which,  with  her  infant  son.  she  in- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  (August  3rd,  1440).  .  .  .  In  November  144'>, 
Elizabeth  and  Wladislans  had  an  interview  at 
Kaab,  when  a  peace  was  agreed  upon,  the  terms 
of  which  are  unknown ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
one  of  the  chief  conditions  was  a  marriage  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties.  The  sudden  death 
of  Elizabeth,  Dec.  24th,  1442,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  jHiison,  prevented  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  which  had  never  been  agreealilc  to  the 
great  party  led  by  John  of  Hunyad,  whose  re- 
cent victories  over  the  Turks  gave  him  enormous 
influence." — T.  II.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
introd.  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1364. — Reversion  of  the  Crowrn  guar- 
anteed to  the  House  of  Austria.  SeeAusTiuA: 
A.  1).  1330-1364. 

A.  D.  1381-1386. — Expedition  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo  to  Naples.  See  Italy  (Southekn): 
A.  1).  1343-1389. 

A.  D.  1442-1444. — Wars  of  Huniades  with 
the  Turks.  See  Turks  (The  Ottomans):  A.  D. 
1402-14.")1. 

A.  D.  1442-1458. —  The  minority  of  Ladis- 
laus Posthumus. — Regency  of  Huniades. — His 
defeat  of  the  Turks  and  his  death. — His  son 
Matthias  chosen  king  on  the  death  of  Ladis- 
laus.— Peace  bet  ween  the  factions  was  brought 
aliout  by  an  agreement  that  "the  Polish  king 
should  retain  the  government  of  Hungary  until 
Ladislaus  attained  his  majority ;  tliat  he  should 
be  possessed  of  the  throne  in  case  the  young 
prince  died  without  issue;  and  the  compact  was 
sealed  by  altiaucing  the  two  daughters  of  Eliza- 
beth to  the  King  of  Poland  and  his  brother 
Casimir.  The  young  Ladislaus  was  also  ac- 
knowledged as  King  of  Bohemia;  and  the  ad- 
ministration during  his  minorit}'  vested  iu  two 
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Regents:  Maiiiard,  Count  of  Neuhaus.  chosen 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics:  and  Henry  Ptarsko, 
and  after  his  death  George  Podiebrad.  on  that  of 
the  Hussites.  The  death  of  Uladishius  in  tlie 
memorable  battle  of  Warna  again  left  Hungary 
without  a  ruler;  and  as  Frederic  HI.  persiste<l 
in  retaining  the  young  Ladislaus  and  the  crown 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  Hungarians  entru.sted  the 
government  to  .lohn  Corvinus  Huniades.  the  ri'- 
doubted  defender  of  their  country."  In  1453, 
when  the  Emperor  Frederic  returned  from  Italy 
into  Germany,  "he  found  liimself  involved  in  a 
dispute  with  tlie  Austrians,  the  Bohemians,  and 
the  Hungarians,  in  respect  to  the  custody  of  the 
young  Ladislaus.  ...  As  Ladislaus  had  now 
arrived  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  subjects,  but 
more  particularly  the  Austrians,  grew  impatient 
of  the  detention  of  their  sovereign  at  the  im- 
perial court.  "Whilst  Podiebrad  continued  re- 
gent of  Bohemia,  and  Himiades  of  Hungary,  the 
affairs  of  Austria  were  directeil  by  Frederic ;  and 
the  impopularity  of  his  government  caused  a 
general  au.xiety  for  a  change.  But  to  give  up 
the  custody  of  his  ward  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  the  Emperor,  and  in  the  hope  of 
silencing  the  Austrians  he  marched  with  a  force 
against  them.  His  enemies,  however,  proved  too 
numerous;  he  was  himself  endangered  by  a  siege 
in  Xeustadt ;  and  compelled  to  purchase  his  de- 
liverance by  resigning  the  person  of  Ladislaus. 
The  states  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary 
then  assembled  at  Vienna;  Podiebrad  and  Hun- 
iades were  confirmed  in  their  regencies;  and  the 
administration  of  Austria,  together  with  the 
custody  of  Ladislaus,  was  confided  to  his  ma- 
ternal great-uncle,  Ulric,  Count  of  Cilli.  The 
resentment  of  Frederic  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  vehement;  for  in  the  following  3'ear  [1453] 
he  raised  Austria  to  an  archdutchy,  and  by  a 
grant  of  especial  privileges  placed  the  Duke  of 
the  province  ou  a  level  with  the  Electors.  After 
being  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  at  Prague, 
Ladislaus  was  invited  by  his  Hungarian  subjects 
to  visit  that  kingdom.  But  the  Count  of  Cilli, 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Huniades,  so  far  worked 
tipon  the  young  king's  mind  as  to  create  in  him 
suspicions  of  the  regent's  iutegrit}'.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  seize  Huniades  bv  enticing  him  to 
Vienna;  but  he  eluded  the  snare,  exposed  the 
treachery  of  Ulric,  and  prevailed  on  Ladislaus  to 
visit  his  peo]ile.  At  Buda,  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation took  place  between  the  coimt  and  the 
regent;  but  Ulric  still  persisted  in  his  design  of 
ruiuitig  the  credit  of  a  man  whom  he  reganled 
as  a  dangerous  rival.  In  the  moment  of  danger, 
the  brave  spirit  of  Huniades  triumphed  over  his 
insidious  traducer;  the  siege  of  Belgrade  by  the 
Turks  [1456],  under  Mahomed  II.,  threw  Hun- 
gary into  consternation ;  the  royal  jnipil  and  his 
crafty  guardian  abandoned  the  Hungarians  to 
their  fale  and  precipitately  fled  to  Vienna; 
whilst  Huniades  was  left  to  encounter  the  fury 
of  the  storm.  .  .  .  The  undaunted  resistance  of 
that  renowned  captain  preserved  Belgrade;  the 
Turks,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  eoni- 
pelled  to  abandon  the  siege;  their  lo.ss  amounted 
to  ;!(),()00  men;  and  the  Sultan  himself  was 
severely  woundeil  [see  Turks;  A.  I).  1451-1481]. 
The  great  defender  did  not  long  survive  his  tri- 
umpli ;  dying,  soonafterthe  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
of  a  fever  oceasion(,'il  by  his  extraordinary  exer- 
tions. Huniades  left  two  sons,  Ladislaus  and 
Matthias  Corviuus,  who  were  as  much  the  idols 


of  their  country  as  they  were  objects  of  jealousy 
to  Ulric  and  the  King."  The  latter,  indeed,  took 
care  to  treat  them  with  every  mark  of  e.xtern.al 
respect;  but  the  injurious  behaviour  of  the  count 
])rovoked  Ladislaus  Corvinus  to  open  violence; 
and.  in  a  personal  rencounter,  Ulric  received  a 
mortal  wound.  Enraged  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
vourite yet  dreading  the  vengeance  of  the  people. 
King  Ladislaus  resorted  to  treachery;  and  the 
brothers  being  lured  into  his  power,  the  younger 
was  beheaded  as  a  murderer  [1457].  ilattlfias 
was  preserved  from  death  by  the  menaces  of  the 
indignant  Hungarians;  the  "terrified  monarch  fled 
with  his  prisoner  to  Prague;  and  being  there  at- 
tacked by  a  malignant  disease,  was  consigned  to 
a  iirematiu-e  grave  after  suffering  for  only  a  few 
hours.  The  death  of  Ladislaus  Posthumus 
plunged  the  Emperor  into  new  dilliculties.  His 
succession  to  the  Austrian  territory  was  opposed 
by  his  brotlier  All)ert  VI.,  whose  hostility  had 
long  troul)led  his  repose.  The  Bohemians  re- 
jected his  claim  to  their  throne,  and  conferred  the 
crown  on  the  more  deserving  Podiebrail  [1458]. 
The  Hungarians  testified  their  regard  for  the 
memory  of  Huniades  Corvinus  by  electing  his 
son  Matthias,  who  purchased  his  liberty  from 
Podiebrad  for  40.000  ducats.  Thus  baffled  in 
his  views,  Frederic  consoled  himself  with  his  re- 
tention of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen ;  and  his  per- 
tinacity in  respect  to  this  sacred  relique  involved 
him  in  a  war  with  the  new  King  of  Hungary." — 
Sir  R.  Comvn,  Hist,  nf  the  yiesterii  Empire,  ch. 
28  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  1444.— Wallachia  taken  from  the 
Turks.  See  Turks  (The  Ottom.\ns):  A.  D. 
1402-1451. 

A.  D.  1468-1471. — King  Matthias  joins  the 
crusade  against  George  Podiebrad  of  Bohemia 
and  claims  the  Bohemian  crown.  See  Bo- 
nEMU\:  A.  1).  145S-14T1. 

A.  D.  1471-1487. — The  wars  of  Matthias 
with  Bohemia,  Poland,  the  emperor  and  the 
Turks. — Conquest  and  occupation  of  Austria. 
—  Ladislaus,  elected  to  tlie  throne  cpf  Bohemia  on 
the  death  of  George  Podiebrad,  was  supported 
by  all  the  forces  of  bis  father,  the  king  of  Poland, 
and  Matthias  of  Hungary  was  now  involved  in 
war  with  both.  Meanwhile,  "his  whole  king- 
dom was  agitated  by  intestine  commotions,  and 
a  strong  party  of  nobles  breaking  out  into  insur- 
rection, had  offered  the  crown  to  Casimir,  piince 
of  Poland.  At  the  same  time,  the  Turks  having 
subdued  Transylvania,  and  ravaged  Dalmatia 
and  Croatia,  built  the  fortress  of  Szabatch  on  the 
Save,  and  from  thence  harassed  Hungary  with 
perpetual  inroads.  From  these  impending  dan- 
gers, JIattbias  extricated  himself  by  his  courage, 
activity,  and  prudence.  AVhile  he  carried  the 
war  into  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  lie  awed,  by  his 
presence,  his  rebellious  s\dijects.  conciliated  by 
degrees  the  disaffected  noliles,  expelled  the  Poles, 
and,  by  an  important  victory  in  the  vicinity  of 
Breslau,  over  the  united  armies  of  Poles  and  Bo- 
hemians, forced  the  two  sovereigns,  in  1474,  to 
conclude  an  armistice  for  three  years  and  a  half. 
He  availed  liiiuself  of  the  suspension  of  arms  to 
repel  the  Turks.  He  supported  Stephen  Bathori, 
bospodar  of  Wallachia,  who  had  siiaken  off  the 
Ottoman  yoke,  by  a  reinforccnient  of  troops, 
enalded  him  to  defeat  Alahomet  himself  [on  the 
plain  of  Keuyer-.Mcsii,  October,  1470],  at  the 
lieadof  100,01)0  men,  and  soon  afterwards  se(-ured 
his  frontiers  on  the  side  of  the  Danube  by  the 
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capture  of  Sz:ilial,cli.  Ilaviiij,'-  in  fimsfMiuciK-p  of 
tlieso  successes  delivered  his  dominions  from  tlie 
aggressions  of  tlie  Turlis,  he  liaslened  to  unUify 
his  vengeance  against  the  eniiieror,  wliose  con- 
duct had  alTorded  so  many  causes  of  complaint. 
After  insligaling  .Mutlliins  to  mal<e  war  on 
George  I^idielirad,  Frederic  liad  aliandoned  lum 
in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  contest,  liad  refused  to  fulfil 
his  ])romise  of  investing  him  with  the  kingdom 
of  Bohemia,  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
kings  of  Poland  and  liohemia,  .and,  on  the  10th 
of  June,  1477,  formally  conferred  on  Ladislaus 
the  investiture  of  tlie  crown."  Matthias,  as  soon 
as  he  had  freed  himself  from  tlie  Turks  (147!)), 
declared  war  against  the  emjieror  and  invaded 
Austria.  "Frederic,  left  without  a  single  ally, 
was  unable  to  make  the  smallest  resistance,  and 
in  less  than  a  montli  .Matthias  overran  the  greater 
part  of  Lower  Austria,  invested  the  capital,  and 
either  besieged  or  captured  all  the  fortresses  of 
the  Danube,  as  far  as  Krems  and  Stein.  Frederic 
fled  in  dismay  to  Lintz,  and,  to  save  his  capital, 
was  reduced  to  accept  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  conqueror,"  which  included  a  promi.sed 
payment  of  1011,000  ducats.  This  payment  the 
shifty  emperor  evaded,  when  Jlatthias  became 
involved  anew,  as  he  presently  did,  in  hostilities 
with  Boliemia  and  Poland.  "  Matthias,  irritated 
by  his  conduct,  concluded  a  peace  with  Ladis- 
laus, by  which  lie  acknowledged  liim  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  agreed  that  iloravia,  Silesia,  and 
Lusatia  [which  had  been  surrendered  to  him  in 
1475]  should  revert  to  the  crown  of  Boliemia,  in 
case  of  his  death  witliout  issue.  lie  tlieu  again 
invaded  Austria;  but  his  arms  were  not  attended 
with  the  same  rapid  success  as  on  the  former  in- 
vasion. ...  It  was  not  till  after  a  contest  of 
four  years,  which  called  forth  all  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  the  warlike  monarch  and  his 
most  experienced  generals,  that  they  obtained 
possession  of  the  capital  [14S.")]  and  the  neigh- 
bouring fortresses,  and  com]ilete<l  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Lower  Austria,  liy  the  capture  of  New- 
stadt,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  emperor. 
Frederic,  driven  from  his  hereditary  dominions, 
at  first  took  refuge  at  Gratz;  and,  on  the  aj)- 
proach  of  danger,  wandered  from  city  to  cit}', 
and  from  convent  to  convent."  After  many  ap- 
peals, he  persuaded  Albert,  duke  of  Sa.xony,  to 
take  the  field  in  his  behalf;  but  Albert,  with  the 
small  force  at  his  command,  could  only  retard 
the  progress  of  the  invader,  and  lie  soon  con- 
cluded an  armistice  with  him.  "  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  he  [Albert  of  Saxony],  in  Xo- 
vember,  1487,  abandoned  Austria,  and'  Mattliias 
was  ]ierniitted  to  retain  possession  of  tlie  con- 
quereil  territories,  until  Frederic  had  discharged 
liis  former  engagement,  and  reimbursed  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  should  Matthias  die  before 
that  period,  these  states  were  to  revert  to  their 
sovereign." — W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  Hoime  of  Aus- 
triii,  rh.  18  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1487-1526.— Death  of  Matthias.—Elec- 
tion  ofWladislaw,  or  Ladislaus,  of  the  Polish 
house  of  Jagellon. — Union  of  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia. — Loss  of  the  Austrian 
provinces. — Treaty  of  Succession  with  Maxi- 
milian.— Insurrection  of  the  Kurucs. — Loss  of 
Belgrade. — Great  Turkish  invasion  and  ruin- 
ous battle  of  Mohacs. — The  end  of  Hungarian 
independence. — "  When  once  the  archduchy  of 
Austria  was  conquered,  !Matliias,  who  was  already 
master  of  Jloravia  and  Silesia,  had  in  liis  power 
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a  state  almost  as  large  as  the  Austri;i  of  the 
IH-esent  time,  if  we  except  from  it  (Jalieia  and 
Boliemia.  But  Iiis  power  had  no  .solid  founda- 
tion. While  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria had  been  increased  by  marriage,  Mathias 
Corvinus  had  no  legitimate  heir.  He  made 
si'veral  attempts  to  have  his  natural  son.  John 
Corvinus,  born  in  Silesia,  recognized  as  his  suc- 
cessor; but  he  died  suddenly  (1490)  at  the  age 
of  nO,  without  having  arranged  anything  deli- 
uitely  for  the  future  of  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  Hun- 
gary reached  her  highest  point  in  the  reign  of 
iNtathias  Corvinus,  and  from  this  time  we  shall 
have  to  watch  her  hopeless  decay.  The  diet, 
divided  by  the  ambition  of  rival  barons,  coulcl 
decide  on  no  national  king,  and  so  turned  to  a 
foreigner.  AVlailyslaw  II.,  of  the  [Polish]  house 
of  Jagellon,  was  elected,  and  thus  a  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, and  an  old  rival  of  3Iathias,  united  the 
two  crowns  of  St.  Vacslav  and  St.  Stephen  — 
a  union  which  had  been  so  ardently  hoped  for 
by  Mathias,  and  for  which  he  had  waged  the 
miserable  war  against  Bohemia.  .  .  .  Tlie  be- 
ginning of  the  new  reign  was  not  fortunate. 
JIaximilian  [son  of  the  Emperor  Frederic]  re- 
covered the  Austrian  provinces,  and  Jolin  of 
Poland  declared  war  against  his  lirother,  Wladys- 
law,  and  obliged  him  to  cede  part  of  Silesia  to 
him.  JIaximilian  invaded  the  west  of  Hungary, 
.  .  .  whence  he  only  consented  to  retire  after 
'\\'ladyslaw  had  agreed  to  a  treaty,  which  se- 
cured Ilungarj'  to  the  house  of  Austria,  in  case 
of  Wladyslaw  dying  without  children.  This 
treaty,  in  which  the  king  disposed  of  thecountrj- 
without  consulting  the  diet,  roused  universal  in- 
dignation. .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  Turks  thronged 
round  the  southern  frontier  of  the  kingdom. 
Bajazet  II.  had  failed  to  capture  Belgrade  in 
1493,  but  he  could  not  be  jirevented  from  forcing- 
his  way  into  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  beating 
the  Hungarian  arm}',  which  was  badly  paid  and 
badly  disciidined.  .  .  .  Wladyslaw  had  one  son, 
Louis.  Surrounded  b}'  the  net  of  Austrian  di- 
plomac}',  he  had  affianced  this  son  in  his  cradle 
to  Mary  of  Austria,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and 
later  on  he  undertook,  in  defiance  of  public 
opinion,  to  leave  the  crown  to  his  daughter  Anne, 
who  was  betrothed  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  if 
Lcmis  should  die  without  heirs.  ...  To  add  to 
the  miseries  of  his  reign,  a  peasant  rising,  a  ter- 
rible Jacquerie,  took  place.  ...  In  1513,  Car- 
dinal Bacracz  came  from  Rome,  Ijringing  with 
him  the  papal  Vmll  for  a  crusade  against  the  infi- 
dels; whereupon  the  peasants  armeil  themselves, 
as  if  the}'  were  about  to  march  against  the  Turks, 
and  then  turned  their  arms  against  the  nobles. 
This  terrible  insurrection  is  called  in  Hungarian, 
liistory  the  insurrection  of  the  Kurucs  (Kourout- 
scs,  cruciati)  crusaders.  .  .  .  The  chief  leader  of 
the  insurrection,  the  pea.sant  Dosza,  was  one  of 
the  Szeklers  of  Transylvania.  .  .  .  Dosza  was 
beaten  in  a  battle  near  Temesvar,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Their  vengeance  was 
terrible.  The  king  of  the  peasants  was  seated  on 
a  throne  of  fire,  an<l  crowned  Iiy  the  executioner 
with  a  red-hot  crown.  He  bore  his  frightful 
suflierings  with  a  courage  that  astonishecl  his 
adversaries.  .  .  .  The  feeble  Wladyslaw  died  ia 
1.51.5,  and  the  reign  of  the  child-king,  Louis  II., 
may  be  summed  up  in  two  catastrophes,  the  loss 
of  Belgrade  and  tlie  defeat  at  Mohacs.  The 
young  king,  married  in  his  cradle,  was  corrupt 
and  dissolute,  and  quite  incapable  of  governing. 
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Battle  of  Mohacs.- 
o/  Vienna. 
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iiiul  liis  giuinliuiis  iMiuld  not  rise  to  tlii'  liri;;lit  of 
the  occasion.  The  tinances  of  tlie  kingdom  werc 
in  great  (lisoriler.  and  tlie  leading  Ijarons  quar- 
relled eoutiuually  over  the  shreds  of  sovereignty 
still  left.  .  .  .  This  state  of  things  was  of  the 
greatest  nse  to  the  Turks,  for  while  Hungary 
was  sinking  ever  deeper  into  anarchy.  Turkey 
was  ruled  liy  the  great  sovereign  who  was  called 
Soliman  the  Magnificent.  It  was  not  long  before 
he  found  a  pretext  for  war  in  the  arrest  of  one  of 
his  subjects  as  a  spy,  and  assembled  his  troops 
at  Sophia,  captured  Shabats  [Szabatch],  laid 
siege  to  Belgrade  and  took  it,  making  it  thence- 
forward a  Jiussulmau  fortress  (1521).  The  key 
of  the  Danube  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk.s. 
.  .  .  King  Louis  begged  for  help  on  every  side. 
.  .  .  The  Austrian  princes  were  ready  to  help 
him  from  interested  motives;  but  even  when 
joined  with  Hungary'  they  were  too  feeble  to 
conquer  the  armies  of  '  the  Magnificent.'  On 
the  2i5th  of  April,  1020,  Solinian  (luilted  Con- 
stantinople, bringing  with  him  100.0(10  men  and 
300  cannon,  taking  up  arms  not  only  against 
Hungary,  but  against  the  empire.  Une  of  the 
pretexts  for  his  exjieditiou  was  the  captivity  of 
Francis  1.  ;  he  wished,  he  said,  to  save  'the  bey 
of  France'  from  the  hands  of  the  Germans  and 
their  allies  the  Hungarians.  He  crossed  the  Save 
near  Osiek  (Essek),  captm-cd  Petcrvardin,  and 
came  up  with  the  Hiuigarians  at  Jlohacs.  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  (August  20.  l.")2«). 
The  Magyar  army  was  commaniled  by  the  king- 
in  person,  assisted  by  Paul  Tomory,  archliishop 
of  Kalocsa.  one  of  the  warlike  bishops  of  whom 
Hungary  gives  us  so  many  exanqiles;  by  George 
Szapolyai,  and  by  Peter  Perenyi,  bishop  of 
Kagy-Varad  (Great  Varadin).  Perenyi  wished 
to  treat  with  the  Turks,  in  order  to  gain  time 
for  help  to  reach  tlu'm  from  Croatia  and  Tran- 
sylvania, but  the  impetuosity  of  Tomory  decided 
on  immcdiati!  battle.  ...  At  first,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  battle  was  in  favour  of  the  Magyars;  but 
Soliman  had  commanded  that  the  front  ranks  of 
Lis  army  should  give  way  before  the  Hungarian 
cavalry,  and  that  then  the  main  body  of  his 
troops  should  close  around  them.  "When  the 
Magj'ars  were  thus  easily  within  reach,  they 
were  overwhelmed  by  the  Turkish  artillery  and 
forced  to  retreat.  They  took  refuge  in  some 
marshy  land,  in  which  many  of  them  lo.st  their 
lives.  The  king  had  di.sappeared ;  Tomory  was 
slaiu;  seven  bishoi)s,  22  barons,  ami  22,000  men 
were  left  ujion  the  tield.  The  road  to  liu<la  lay 
open  before  the  invaders,  and  after  having  laid 
waste  the  wliole  covmtry  on  their  way,  they 
reached  the  capital,  where  the  treasures  which 
JIatliiasCorvinus  had  collected  in  his  palace  and 
his  library  were  either  carrieil  olT  or  conunitted 
to  the  fiames.  .  .  .  Then  the  tide  of  invasion 
gradually  retired,  leaving  behind  it  a  land  covered 
with  nuns.  The  independent  existence  of  Hun- 
gary enilcd  with  Louis  II." — L.  Leger,  Hist,  of 
Austro- Hungary,  eli.  1"). 

Also  in:  L.  Felbennann,  IIiin;inry  and  its 
People,  ch.  ;i. 

A.  D.  1526-1567. — Election  of  John  Zapolya 
to  the  throne. — Rival  candidacy  and  election 
of  Ferdinand  of  Austria. — Zapolya's  appeal  to 
the  Turks. — Great  invasion  by  Soliman. — 
Siege  of  Vienna. — The  sultan  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country. — Progress  of  the 
Reformation. — Soliman's  last  invasion. — "No 
sooner  was  the  corpse  of  Louis  H.  found  lying  in 


a  marsh,  under  his  mangled  steed,  than  the  neces- 
sity of  speedily  electing  a  new  monarch  w'as 
Ijowerfully  felt.  Louis  left  no  heir  to  the  throne, 
while  his  wife  Mary,  archdudiess  of  Austria,  far 
from  trying  to  possess  herself  of  tlie  helm  of  the 
stale,  was  already  on  her  way  to  Vienna,  even 
before  the  results  of  the  battle  of  .Mohaes  had 
become  fully  known.  The  vacant  throne  found 
thus  an  as|iirant  in  John  Zapolya,  waivod  of 
'I'ransylvania  and  count  of  the  Zips,  who  lay  en- 
camped with  a  mighty  army  at  Szegcdin,  on  his 
march  to  the  plain  of  Jlohacs.  .  .  .  The  Diet, 
which  met  on  the  plain  of  liakos  (lo26),  pro- 
claimed Zajiolya  king.  .  .  .  The  day  of  corona- 
tion was  soon  fixed,  the  waivod  receiving  his 
royal  unction  at  VVeiscnburg.  Steplien  Batory, 
the  jialatine,  however,  actuated  by  envy  rather 
than  ambition,  first  attempled  to  opjiose  to  the 
new  king  tlie  interests  of  the  widow^  of  Louis  H. 
But  the  Austrian  archduchess,  unwilling  to  enter 
tlie  field  as  a  comiietitor  for  the  crown,  handed 
over  her  role  to  her  brother  Ferdinand  L  of 
Austria,  who  was  maiTicd  to  Anne,  .sister  of  the 
late  Hungarian  king.  Ferdinand  soon  repaired 
to  Presliurg.  a  town  beyond  the  reach  of  Zapol- 
ya's arms,  where  he  was  elected  king  of  Hun- 
gary by  an  aristocratic  ]iarty,  headed  by  the 
Jialatine  Batory,  Francis  liattliany.  Ban  of  Croa- 
tia, and  Nadasdy,"  After  a  fruitless  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  rival  kings,  they 
liroeeeded  to  war.  Zapolya  was  "  master  of  the 
whole  country,  except  some  parts  beyond  the 
Danube,"  but  he  remained  inactive  at  Buda  until 
the  Austrians  surprised  liim  there  and  forced  him 
to  evacuate  the  capital.  "Not  able  to  make 
head  against  the  forei.gn  nierecnarics  of  Ferdi- 
nand, Zapolya  was  soon  obliged  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  northern  frontiers,  till  he  left  the 
kingdom  for  Poland,  there  to  solicit  help  and 
concert  measures  for  the  renewal  of  the  war 
(1")28). "  Receiving  no  encouragement  from  the 
king  of  Poland.  Zapolya  at  length  addressed 
himself  to  the  gnat  enemy  of  Hungary,  the  sul- 
tan Soliman.  and  there  he  met  no  rebulf.  The 
Ottoman  coni|ueror  made  instant  preparations  to 
enter  Hungary  as  the  champioii  of  its  native 
king.  Thereupon  "ZapoWa  organized  a  small 
army,  and  crossed  the  frontiers.  His  army  was 
soon  swelled  to  thousands,  and  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  grciitest  part  of  L'pper,  before 
Soliman  began  to  pour  down  on  Lower  Huu- 
,gary.  .  .  .  Proclaiming  to  the  peojile  that  his 
army  was  not  come  to  conquer,  but  to  assist 
their  elected  native  king,  Soliman  marched  on- 
wards, took  Buda,  Gran,  and  iJaab.  all  of  them 
shamelessly  given  up  by  Ferdinand's  merce- 
naries, ami  moved  on  unopposed  to  the  walls  of 
Vienna  [1539],  Ferdinand,  in  his  distress,  in- 
voked the  as.si,stauce  of  (iermany  ;  but  his  brother 
[the]  emperor,  as  well  as  the  Diet  of  Spires,  en- 
grossed with  Luther  and  his  followers,  .  .  .  were 
not  forward  to  render  their  assistance.  Vienna, 
however,  though  neglected  by  the  German  em- 
peror, was  momentarily  .saved  by  the  advanced 
i  state  of  the  season;  for  winter  being  at  hand, 
;  the  Turks,  according  to  their  usage  at  that  sea- 
son, look  their  way  home.  [The  liesieging  army 
of  Turks  is  said  to  have  numbered  250,000  men; 
while  the  river  swarmed  with  lOO  Turkish  boats. 
Twi'uty  fierce  as.saults  were  made  ujion  the 
defenses  of  tlie  city,  in  as  many  days.  The  .sub- 
urbs were  destroyed  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try terribly  ravaged.     I3efore  raising  the  siege. 
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till-  biiltlccl  Turk  iimssiK  Tcil  tliinisaiiils  of  oajitivcs, 
uiiilfi'  lliL'  walls,  cnily  carryiiij^  away  into  slavery 
tlif  yiniiig  and  fair  of  both  sexes.  Tin'  repulse 
of  Solinian  is  "  au  ejioeli  iu  the  history  of  tlie 
worlil." — Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  J  fiat,  of  the  OttniiKUi 
7'iirks,  ch.  9.]  .  .  .  Zapolya,  having  taken  up  his 
position  in  Bufla,  ruled  over  the  greatest  jiart 
of  Hungary;  while  Croatia  submitted  to  Ferdi- 
nand. ...  A  useless  war  was  thus  for  a  while 
carried  on  l)etween  the  two  rival  sovereigns,  in 
the  midst  of  which  liuila  had  to  sustain  a  heavy 
siege  conducted  by  General  Koggendorf ;  l)ut  the 
garrison,  thougli  reduced  so  far  as  to  be  obliged 
to  eat  horseflesh,  succeeded  in  repelling  and  rout- 
ing the  Austrian  besiegers  (I'yiO)."  Ferdinand 
now  humbled  himself  to  the  sultan,  beseeching 
his  friendship  and  support,  but  in  vain.  The 
war  of  the  rival  kings  went  on  until  LiaS.  when 
it  was  suspended  by  wliat  is  known  as  tlie  Treaty 
of  Grosswardein,  which  conceded  to  each  i)arty 
possession  of  the  parts  of  tlie  coimtry  which  he 
then  occupied  ;  which  gave  the  whole  to  Zapolya 
if  Ferdinand  died  without  male  issue,  and  the 
whole  to  Ferdinand  if  Zapolya  died  before  him, 
even  tliough  Zapolj-a  should  leave  an  heir — but 
the  heir,  in  this  latter  case,  was  to  marry  Ferdi- 
nand's daughter.  This  treaty  produced  im- 
mense indignation  iu  the  country.  "That  the 
never-despairing  and  anil)itious  Zapolya  meant 
that  step  rather  as  a  means  of  momentary  repose, 
may  safely  be  assumed;  but  the  development  of 
his  schemes  was  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death 
(1540),  which  removed  the  weary  warrior  from 
these  scenes  of  blood,  at  the  very  moment  when 
Ills  ears  were  gladdened  by  the  news  that  he  had 
become  the  father  of  a  son."  Ferdinand  now 
claimed  the  undivided  sovereignty,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treat}-  of  Gro.sswardein ;  but 
the  queen-dowager  Lsabella,  wife  of  .Jolm  Za- 
polya, maintained  the  rights  of  her  infant  son. 
She  was  supported  by  a  strong  party,  animated 
and  led  by  one  George  ]\Iartinussius,  a  priest  of 
extraordinary  powers.  Both  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella appealed  to  the  sultan,  as  to  an  acknowl- 
edged suzerain.  He  declared  for  young  Zapolya, 
and  sent  an  arraj'  to  Buda  to  establish  his  author- 
ity, while  another  Turkish  army  occupied  Transyl- 
vania. "Solimau  soon  followed  in  person,  made 
his  cntiy  into  Buda  [1541],  which  he  determined 
to  keep  permanently  occupied  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Sigismund  ;  and  assuring  Isabella  of  his  af- 
fection to  the  son  of  .John,  bade  her  retire  with  the 
child  to  Transylvania;  a  piece  of  advice  which 
she  followed  not  without  some  reluctance  and 
distrust.  Buda  was  thus  henceforward  govern- 
ed by  a  pasha;  the  army  of  Ferdinand  was 
ruined,  and  Soliman,  under  the  title  of  an  ally, 
became  absolute  lord  of  the  country."  After' a 
few  years  "new  complications  and  difficulties 
arose  in  Transylvania,  wdien  Martinussius,  who 
was  confirmed  by  Soliman  in  his  capacity  of 
guardian  to  the  young  Sigismund  and  regent  of 
that  country,  began  to  e.xcite  the  suspicion  of 
queen  Isabella.  Ferdinand,  aware  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, marched  an  army  into  Transylvania, 
headed  by  Costaldo,  who  was  instructed  to  gain 
over  the  monk-tutor."  Martinussius  was  won 
by  the  promise  of  a  cardinal's  hat;  with  his  help 
the  queen-dowager  was  coerced  into  abdicating 
in  behalf  of  her  son.  Having  brought  this 
about,  Ferdinand  basely  procured  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  monk  ilartinussius.  "  'Far  from 
gaining  by  au  act  that  stamped  his  own  name 


with  eternal  shame.  Fi'rdinanil  was  soon  driven 
by  the  Turks  from  Tiansylvania,  anil  lost  <'ven 
the  places  occ\ipied  by  his  troops  in  Hungary.' 
.  .  .  'I'ransylvania  owned  the  sway  of  Sigismund 
Zapolya,  while  Ferdiinind,  in  spite  of  the  crown 
of  the  German  empire,  recently  conferred  upon 
him,  .  .  .  was  fain  to  preserve  in  Hungary  some 
small  districts,  conligtious  to  his  Austrian  do- 
minions. ...  In  the  year  1503,  Ferdinand  con- 
voked his  party  at  Presburg, "  and  prevailed 
upon  them  to  go  through  the  form  of  el<-cting 
ids  .son  JNIa.ximilian  to  the  Hungarian  throne. 
"Ferdinanil  soon  after  died  (1504),  leaving  three 
.sons.  Of  these.  .Maximilian  succeeded  his  fathc'r 
in  Austria;  Ferdinand  inherited  the  Tyrol;  and 
Charles,  the  youngest  sou,  got  possession  of 
Styria.  JIaximilian,  who,  in  addition  to  his 
Austrian  doniiiuous,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Bohemia  and  to  that  of  the  German  empire, 
proved  as  impotent  in  Hungary  as  his  father  had 
been.  The  Pasha  of  Buda  ruled  the  greater 
part  of  Hiuig.-iry  jiropcr;  Sigismund  Zapolya 
continued  to  maintain  his  authority  in  Transyl- 
vania. .  .  .  His  [Maximilian's]  reign  left  Hun- 
gary much  the  same  as  it  was  under  his  prede- 
cessor, although  much  credit  is  due  to  the  neutral 
line  of  conduct  he  observed  in  regard  to  religious 
affairs.  Unlike  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Heformation  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  religious 
reform  in  Hungary  was  rather  an  additional 
element  in  the  political  conflict  than  its  origina- 
tor. .  .  .  By  the  battle  of  3Iohacs,  tlie  Reforma- 
tion was  freed  from  a  bigoted  king  and  many 
persecuting  prelates;  while  Ferdinand,  conniv- 
ing at  the  Protestant  [larty  iu  Germany,  was 
withheld  from  jjersecuting  it  in  Hungary,  the 
more  so  from  the  dread  that  his  rival  might  win 
the  Protestant  party  to  his  interest.  The  Protes- 
tants thus  increased  in  immber  amid  the  din  of 
arms.  .  .  .  The  sectarian  S]3irit,  though  some- 
what later  than  elsewhere,  found  also  its  way  into 
this  land  of  blood,  and  Hungary  was  soon  pos- 
sessed of  considerable  bodies  of  Lutiierans  and 
Calvinists,  besides  a  smaller  number  of  Anabap- 
tists and  Socinians.  .  .  .  Calvin's  followers  were 
mostl\'  Magyars,  while  Lutheranism  found  its 
centre  point  iu  the  German  population  of  Tran- 
.sylvania."  In  1566,  Maximilian,  encouraged  by 
some  subsidies  obtained  from  his  German  sub- 
.iects,  began  hostilities  against  the  Turks  and 
against  Sigismund  in  Transylvania.  This  pro- 
voked another  formidatile  invasion  by  the  great 
sultan  Soliman.  The  progress  of  the  Turk  was 
stopped,  however,  at  the  fortress  of  Szigeth,  by  a 
small  garrison  of  3,0(10  men,  commanded  by  Xich- 
olas  Zriny.  These  devoted  men  resisted  the  whole 
army  of  the  Moslems  for  nearly  an  entire  mouth, 
and  perished,  every  one,  without  surrendering 
their  trust.  Soliman,  furious  at  the  loss  of 
20,000  men,  and  the  long  delay  which  their  ob- 
stinate valor  caused  him,  died  of  apoplexy  while 
the  siege  went  on.  This  brought  the  expedi- 
tion to  an  end,  and  Maximilian  "bought  a  new 
peace  at  the  hands  of  Selim  II.,  .son  of  Soliman, 
for  a  tribute  of  30,000  ducats  (1567).  Sliortly 
after,  Maximilian  was  also  relieved  of  his  rival. 
,Jolin  Sigismund  Zapolya,  who  died  a  sudden 
death." — E.  Szabad,  Iliiiiffuri/,  Past  and  Present, 
pt.  2,  ch.  1. 
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to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  consequent  re- 
volt.—  Religious  persecutions  of  Rodolph. — 
Successful  rebellion  of  Botskai.  —  Continued 
war  with  the  Turks. — Johu  Sigismond  Zapolya 
rt'fiisc'il  ;U  tirst  to  be  included  iu  tlie  peace  which 
jMa.ximiliiiD  arranged  with  the  Turks,  and  en- 
deavored to  stir  up  an  insurrection  in  Hungary  ; 
but  his  scheme  failed,  and  "he  had  no  resource 
but  to  accept  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  Max- 
imilian, which  were  advantageous  to  both  par- 
ties. He  engaged  not  to  assume  the  title  of  king 
of  Hungary,  except  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  Turks,  and  to  acknowledge  the  emperor  as 
king,  his  superior  and  master;  in  addition  to 
Transylvania,  as  an  hereditary  principality,  he 
was  to  retain  for  life  the  counties  of  Bihar  and 
Marmarosch,  with  Crasna  and  Zolnok,  and  wliat- 
ever  territories  he  could  recover  from  tlie  Turks. 
In  return,  the  emperor  promised  to  confer  on  him 
one  of  his  nieces  in  marriage,  and  to  cede  to  him 
Oppelenin  Silesia,  if  expelled  from  Trans3'lvania. 
On  the  death  of  John  Sigismond  without  issue 
male,  Transylvania  w'as  to  be  considered  as  an 
elective  principality,  dependent  on  the  crown  of 
Hungar)'.  Tlie  intended  marriage  did  not  take 
place,  for  .John  Sigi-smond  dying  on  the  16th  of 
March,  1.571,  soon  after  the  peace,  all  his  posses- 
sions in  Hungary  reverted  to  JIaximilian.  The 
diet  of  Transylvania  chose  Stephen  Bathori,  who 
had  acted  with  great  reputation  as  the  general 
and  minister  of  John  Sigismond;  and  Maximil- 
ian, although  he  had  recommended  another  per- 
son, prudently  contarmed  the  choice.  .  .  .  The 
new  waivode  was  accordingly  confirmed,  both  b)- 
Maximilian  and  the  Turks,  took  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  continued  to 
live  on  terms  of  friendship  and  concord  with  tlie 
emperor.  .  .  .  ^laximiliau  being  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  declining  in  health,  employed 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  In  taking  precautions 
to  secure  his  dignities  and  possessions  for  his 
descendants.  Having  first  obtained  the  consent 
of  the  Hungarian  states,  his  eldest  son  Rhodolph 
was,  in  1573,  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  in  a 
diet  at  Prcsburgh."  Subsequentlj',  the  election 
of  Khodoliih  by  the  Bohemian  diet  was  likewise 
procured,  and  lie  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia 
on  the  2"2d  of  September,  1575.  A  few  weeks 
later,  the  same  son  was  chosen  and  crowned  king 
of  the  Romans,  which  secured  his  succession  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  This  latter  crown  fell  to 
him  the  following  year,  when  his  father  died. 
Educated  in  Spain  and  by  the  Jesuits,  the  new 
emperor  was  easil}'  persuaded  to  reverse  the  tol- 
erant policy  of  his  father,  and  to  adopt  measures 
of  repression  and  persecution  against  the  Prot- 
estants, in  the  Austrian  provinces,  in  Hungary 
and  in  Bohemia,  which  could  not  long  be  endured 
without  resistance.  "The  first  object  of  Rho- 
dolph had  been  to  secure  his  dominions  in  Hun- 
gary against  the  Turks.  In  order  to  diminish 
the  enormous  expense  of  defending  the  distant 
fortresses  on  the  side  of  Croatia,  he  transferred 
that  country,  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  his  uncle 
Charles,  duke  of  Styria,  who,  from  the  contiguity 
of  his  dominions,  was  better  able  to  provide  for 
its  security.  Charles  accordingly  constructed  the 
fortress  of  Carlstadt,  on  the  Kulpa,  which  after- 
wards became  tlic  capital  of  Croatia,  and  a  mili- 
tary station  of  the  highest  importance.  He  also 
divided  the  ceded  territory  into  numerous  ten- 
ures, which  he  conferred  on  freebooters  and  ad- 
venturers of  every  nation,  and  thus   formed  a 


singular  species  of  military  colony.  This  feudal 
establishment  gradually  extended  along  the  fron- 
tiers of  Sclavonia  and  Croatia,  and  not  only  con- 
tributed, at  the  time,  to  check  the  incursions  of 
the  Turks,  but  afterwards  supplied  that  lawless 
and  irregular,  though  formidable  military  force 
.  .  .  who,  under  the  names  of  Croats.  Pandours, 
and  other  barbarous  appellations,  spread  such 
terror  among  the  enemies  of  Austria  on  the  side 
of  Europe.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  armistice 
concluded  with  the  Sultan  by  Maximilian,  and 
its  renewal  by  Rhodolph  in  1584  and  1591,  a  pred- 
atory warfare  had  never  ceased  along  the  fron- 
tiers." The  truce  of  1591  was  quickly  broken  in 
a  more  positive  way  by  Sultan  Amurath,  whose 
forces  invaded  Croatia  and  laid  siege  to  Siseck. 
The)'  were  attacked  there  and  driven  from  their 
lines,  with  a  loss  of  12,000  men.  "  Irritated  by 
this  defeat,  .  .  .  Amurath  published  a  formal 
declaration  of  war,  and  ])0ured  his  numerous 
hordes  into  Hungarj^  and  Croatia.  The  two  fol- 
lowing j'ears  were  passed  in  various  sieges  and 
engagements,  attended  with  alternate  success  and 
defeat;  but  the  advantage  ultimately  rested  on 
the  side  of  the  Turks,  by  the  capture  of  Siseck 
and  Raab.  In  1595,  a  more  favourable  tliough 
temporary  turn  was  given  to  the  Austrian  attairs, 
b_y  the  defection  of  the  prince  of  Transylvania 
from  the  Turks.  On  the  elevation  of  Stephen 
Bathori  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  liis  brother 
Christopher  succeeded  him  as  waivode  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and,  dying  in  1582,  left  an  infant  son, 
Sigismond,  under  the  protection  of  the  Porte. 
Sigismond,  who  possessed  the  high  spirit  and 
talents  of  his  faniilj',  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
reins  of  government  before  he  liberated  himself 
from  the'iialling  yoke  of  the  Turks,  and  in  1595 
concluded  an  offensive  alliance  with  the  house  of 
Austria.  .  .  .  He  was  to  retain  Transylvania  as 
an  independent  principality,  the  part  of  Hun- 
gary which  he  still  lield,  and  Jloldavia  and  Wal- 
lacliia.  .  .  .  The  conquests  of  both  jiarties  were 
to  be  equally  divided.  .  .  .  By  this  important 
alliance  the  liouse  of  Austria  was  delivered  from 
an  enemy  who  had  alwaj-s  divided  its  efforts, 
and  made  a  powerful  diversicm  in  favour  of  the 
Turks.  Sigismond  signalised  himself  by  his  he- 
roic courage  and  military  skill;  uniting  with  the 
waivodes  of  IMoldavia  and  Wallachia.  he  de- 
feated the  grand  vizir,  Sinan,  took  Turgovitch 
by  storm,  and  drove  the  Turks  back  in  disgrace 
towards  Constantinoiile.  Assisted  by  this  diver- 
sion, the  Austrians  in  Hungary  were  likewise 
successful,  and  not  onl}-  checked  the  progress  of 
the  Turks,  but  distinguished  their  arms  by  the 
recovery  of  Gran  and  Vissegrad.  This  turn  of 
sviccess  roused  the  sultan  Jlahomet.  the  son  and 
successor  of  Amurath.  .  .  .  He  put  himself,  in 
1.596,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  led  them  into 
Hungary,  took  Erlau,  aud  defeating  the  Austri- 
ans under  the  archduke  Maximilian,  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  alone  prevented  him  from 
{•arrying  his  arms  into  Austria  and  Upper  Hun- 
gary, which  were  exposed  by  the  lossof  Raaband 
Erlau.  As  JIahomet  could  not  a  second  time 
tear  himself  from  the  seraglio,  the  war  was  carried 
on  without  vigour,  and  tlie  season  passed  rather 
in  truces  than  in  action.  But  this  yfH'",  though 
little  distinguished  by  military  events,  was  mem- 
oralilc  for  the  cession  of  Transylvania  to  Hho- 
doiph,  by  the  brave  yet  fickle  Sigisniond,  in  ex- 
change for  the  hirdships  of  Hatibor  and  Oppelen 
in  Silesia,  with  an  annual  pension."    The  capri- 
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clous  Sigismond,  however,  snon  repenting  of  Iiis 
bargiiin,  rceluiined  anil  reeovereU  his  Tnmsylva- 
nian  diiniiniDii,  but  cinlyto  resign  it.  again,  in  1599, 
to  liis  unelc.  anil  again  to  re|iossess  it.  Not  un- 
til 1602.  after  niucli  fighting  anil  disorder,  was 
the  fiekle-minded  and  tronble.sonie  prince  sent 
finally  to  retirement,  in  Bohemia.  Transylvania 
was  then  placed  under  the  government  of  the 
imperial  general  I?asfa.  "His cruel  anil  despotic 
administration  ilriving  the  natives  to  desjiair, 
they  founil  a  chief  iu  Moses  Tzekeli,  who,  with 
other  magnates,  after  ineffectually  opposing  the 
estaldisliment  of  the  Austrian  government,  had 
sought  a  refuge  among  the  Turks.  Tzekeli,  at 
the  iiead  of  his  fellow  exiles,  assisted  by  bodies 
of  Turks  and  Tartars,  entered  the  countrj^  was 
joined  by  numerous  adherents,  and,  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  capital  and  the  adjacent 
fortresses,  was  elected  and  inaugurated  jirince  of 
Transylvania.  His  reign,  however,  was  scarcely 
more  permanent  than  that  of  his  predecessor; 
for,  before  he  could  expel  the  Germans,  he  was, 
in  1003,  defeated  l)y  the  new  waivode  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  killed  in  the  confusion  of  the  battle. 
Inconsequence  of  this  disaster,  his  followers  dis- 
persed, and  Basta  again  recovered  possession  of 
the  princii)ality.  During  these  revolutions  in 
Transylvania,  Hungary  had  been  the  scene  of  in- 
cessant warfare  between  the  Austrians  and  the 
Turks,  which  exhausted  both  parties  with  little 
advantage  to  either.  .  .  .  Rhodol]ih  had  long 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  Hungarian  suljjecfs. 
.  .  .  He  treated  the  complaints  and  remon- 
strances of  his  subjects  with  contempt  and  indif- 
ference ;  and  the  German  troops  being  free  from 
control,  filled  the  country  with  devastation  and 
pillage.  While,  however,  he  abandoned  the  civil 
and  militar}'  affairs  to  chance,  or  to  the  will  of  his 
officers,  he  laboured  to  fetter  his  subjects  with  re- 
ligious restrictions,  and  the  most  intolerant  edicts 
were  issued  against  the  Protestants,  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  disaffected  in- 
creasing iu  numbers,  soon  found  a  leader  in 
Ste]jhen  Botskai,  the  principal  magnate  of  Upper 
Hungary,  uucle  of  Sigismond  Bathori.  .  .  .  The 
discontents  iu  Tran.sylvania,  arising  from  the 
same  causes  as  the  rebellion  in  Hungary,  greatly 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Botskai.  .  .  .  Being 
in  1004  assisted  by  a  Turkish  army ,  which  the  new 
sultan,  Achmet,  desinitched  into  Transylvania, 
he  soon  expelled  the  Austrians,  and  was  formally 
immgurated  sovereign.  .  .  .  But  Botskaiw  as 
too  disinterested  or  too  prudent  to  accept  the 
regal  dignity  [as  king  of  Hungary,  which  the 
grand  vizier  of  the  sultan  proclaimed  him].  .  .  . 
He  acted,  however,  with  the  same  vigour  nnd 
activity  as  if  he  had  a  crown  to  acquire;  before 
the  close  of  the  campaign  he  conquered  all  Upper 
Hungary,  almost  to  the  walls  of  Presburgh;  at 
the  same  time  the  Turks  reduced  Gran,  Visse- 
grad  and  Novigrad." — W.  Cose,  Hist,  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  ch.  38-43  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Hist,  of  the 
Prot.  Church  in  Hunr/nr!/,  ch.  13-20. 

A.  D.  1595-1606. — The  Turkish  war. — Great 
defeat  at  Cerestes. — The  Peace  of  Sitvatorok. 
—  ■  The  disasters  which  the  Turkish  arms  were 
now  experiencing  in  Wallachia  and  Hungarv 
made  the  Sidtau's  best  statesmen  anxious  that 
the  sovereign  should,  after  the  manner  of  his 
great  ancestors,  head  his  troops  in  person,  and 
endeavour  to  give  an  ausi«cious  change  to  the 
fortune  of  the  war.   .   .   .   The  Imperialists,  under 
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the  Archduke  Maximilian  and  the  Hungarian 
Count  I'falfy,  aided  by  the  revolted  princes  of 
the  Danuliian  Principalities,  dealt  defeat  and  dis- 
couragement among  the  Ottoman  ranks,  and 
wrung  numerous  fortresses  and  districts  from  the 
empire.  The  cities  of  Gran,  Wissgrad.  and  Ba- 
bocsa,  had  fallen  ;  and  messengers  in  speedy  suc- 
cession announced  the  loss  of  Ibrail,  Varna, 
Kilic,  Ismail,  .Silistria,  Hustchuk,  Bucharest,  and 
Akerman.  These  tidings  at  last  roused  the  mon- 
arch in  his  harem.  .  .  .  Mahomet  111.  left  his 
eapit.al  for  the  frontier  in  the  .lune  of  1596.  .  .  . 
The  display  of  the  sacred  standard  of  the  Projihet, 
which  now  for  the  tirst  time  was  unfurled  over  a 
Turkish  army,  excited  .  .  .  the  zeal  of  the  True 
Believers.  .  .  .  TheGrand  Vizier,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
Hassan  Sokolli  Pacha,  and  Cicala  Pacha,  were 
the  principal  conunanders  under  the  Sultan.  .  .  . 
The  Archduke  Jlaximili.an,  who  conuManded  the 
Imperialists,  retired  at  first  before  the  sujierior 
niunbers  of  the  great  Ottoman  army;  and  the 
Sultan  besieged  and  captured  Erlau.  The  Im- 
perialists now  having  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Transjdvanian  troojis  uniler  Prince  Sigis- 
niund,  advanced  again,  though  too  late  to  save 
Erlau ;  and  on  October  23rd,  1596,  the  two  armies 
were  in  presence  of  each  other  on  the  marshy 
plain  of  Cerestes,  through  which  the  waters  of 
the  Cincia  ooze  towards  the  river  Theiss.  There 
were  three  days  of  battle  at  Cerestes."  Re- 
peatedly, the  effeminate  Sultan  wished  to  order  a 
retreat,  or  to  betake  himself  to  flight;  but  was 
persuaded  by  his  counsellors  to  remain  on  the 
field,  though  safely  removed  from  tiie  conflict. 
On  the  third  day  the  battle  was  decided  iu  favor 
of  the  Turks  by  a  charge  of  their  cavalry  under 
Cicala.  ' '  Terror  and  flight  spread  through  every 
division  of  the  Imperialists;  and  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  from  the  time  when  Cicala  began  his 
charge,  Maximilian  and  Sigismund  were  flying 
for  their  lives,  without  a  single  Christian  regi- 
ment keeping  tlieir  ranks,  or  making  an  endeav- 
our to  rally  and  cover  the  retreat.  50,000  Ger- 
mans and  Transylvanians  perished  in  the  marshes 
or  beneath  the  Ottoman  sabre.  .  .  .  Mahomet 
III.  eagerly  returned  after  the  battle  to  Constan- 
tinople, to  receive  felicitations  and  adidatiim  for 
his  victory,  and  to  resume  his  usual  life  of 
voluptuous  Indolence.  The  war  in  Hungary 
was  prolonged  for  several  years,  until  the  peace 
of  Sitvatorok  [November  11,  1606]  in  the  reign 
of  Mahomet's  successor.  .  .  .  No  change  of  im- 
portance was  made  iu  the  territorial  po.ssessions 
of  either  party,  except  that  the  Prince  of  Transyl- 
vania was  admitted  as  party  to  the  treaty,  and 
that  province  became  to  some  extent,  thougli  not 
entirely,  independent  of  the  Ottoman  Empire." 
— Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1606-1660. — The  Pacification  of  Vi- 
enna.—  Gabriel  Bethlem  of  Transylvania  and 
the  Bohemian  revolt. — Participation  and  ex- 
perience in  the  Thirty  Years  War. — In  1006, 
the  Archduke  Mathias  —  who  had  lately  been 
appointed  to  the  governorship  of  Hungarj",  and 
who  had  been  acknowledged,  by  a  secret  com- 
pact among  the  memliers  of  the  Ilapsburg  family 
as  the  head  of  their  House  —  arranged  the  terms 
of  a  peace  with  Botskai.  This  treaty,  called  the 
"Pacification  of  Vienna,"  restored  the  religious 
toleration  that  had  been  practised  by  Ferdinand 
and  Maximilian ;  provided  that  JIathias  should 
be  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom;   gave  to 
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Botskai  the  title  of  Prince  of  Transylvania  ami 
part  of  Ihiugary;  auil  stipulated  that  ou  the 
failure  of  his  male  issue  these  territories  should 
revert  to  the  House  of  Austria.  "This  treaty, 
at  last,  restored  peace  to  Hungary,  but  at  the 
expense  of  lier  unity  and  independence.  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  state  of  weakness  and 
lassitude  to  which  these  long  wars  had  reduced 
the  country  ...  by  a  statement  of  the  divisions 
into  which  it  had  been  split  up  by  the  various 
factions.  Hungary,  with  Croatia,  Sclavonia, 
and  the  frontiers,  was  then  reckoned  to  cover  an 
area  of  4,427  square  miles,  and  Trans3-lvania  one 
of  786.  Of  these  5,163  miles,  Turkey  possessed 
1,85'J;  Botskai  in  Hungary  1,346.  in  Transylva- 
nia 736=0. (IS2;  and  Austria  only  1,222.  Botskai 
died  iu  IGOG,  and  was  succeeiled  by  Sigismoiid 
Rakoczi.  who,  however,  soon  abdicated  in  favour 
of  Gabriel  Bathori. "  At  this  time  the  j)liius  of 
the  Austrian  family  for  taking  the  reins  of 
power  out  of  the  feeble  and  careless  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Rodolph,  and  giving  them  to  his  more 
energetic  brother,  the  Archduke  JIathias,  came 
to  a  head  (see  Gekm.\xy:  A.  D.  1.556-1609). 
Mathias  "marched  into  Bohemia:  and  Rodolph, 
after  a  feeble  resistance,  found  himself  aban- 
doned by  all  his  supporters,  and  compelled  to 
resign  into  the  hands  of  JIathias  Hungary,  Aus- 
tria and  Jloravia,  and  to  guarantee  to  him  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  Mathias  in 
the  meantime  bearing  the  title  of  king  elect  of 
that  kingdom,  with  the  consent  of  the  states. 
Rodolph  at  the  same  time  delivered  up  the  Hun- 
garian regalia,  which  for  some  time  past  had 
been  kept  at  Prague."  Before  his  coronation, 
Mathias  was  required  by  the  Hungarian  diet  to 
sign  a  compact,  guaranteeing  religious  liberty; 
stipulating  that  the  Hungarian  Chamber  of  Fi- 
nances should  be  independent  of  that  of  Austria, 
that  all  offices  and  employments  should  be  filled 
by  natives,  and  that  the  Jesuits  should  possess 
no  real  property  in  the  country.  The  peace  of  the 
country  was  soon  disturbed  by  another  revolu- 
tion in  Transylvania.  "Gabriel  Bathori,  who 
had  succeeded  Sigismond  Bathori  on  the  throne 
of  the  principality,  had  suffered  his  licentious- 
ness to  tempt  him  into  insulting  the  wives  of 
some  of  the  nobles,  who  instantly  fell  upon  him 
and  murdered  him;  and  in  his  place  Gabriel 
Bethlem,  a  brave  warrior  and  an  able  statesman, 
■was  unanimously  elected,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  the  sultan.  Under  his  govern- 
ment his  dominions  enjoyed  a  full  measure  of 
peace  and  tranquillity,  and  began  to  recover  from 
the  horrible  devastations  of  preceding  years.  He 
did  not,  however,  assume  his  dignity  without 
dispute.  Transylvania  had  been  secured  to  the 
house  of  Austria  on  the  death  of  Botskai,  by  the 
Pacification  of  Vienna,  and  JIathias  was,  of 
course,  now  an.xious  to  enforce  his  rights,  and  he 
considered  the  present  opportunity  (1617)  favour- 
able, as  the  Turks  were  engaged  in  wars  on  the 
side  of  Asia  and  Poland.  He  therefore  sum- 
moned a  diet  of  the  empire,  to  the  throne  of 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  1612  by  the  death  of 
Rodolph.  .  .  .  But  the  diet  refused  all  aid," atid 
lie  was  forced  to  concludea  peace  with  the  sultan 
for  the  further  period  of  twenty  years.  "  Xo 
mention  being  made  in  it  of  Transylvania,  the 
rights  of  Gabriel  Bethlem  were  thus  tacitly  rec- 
ognised. JIathias  died  soon  after,  in  1610. 
leaving  his  crown  to  his  cousin.  Ferdinand  H." 
Then  followed  the  renewed  attempt  of  an  im- 


perial bigot  to  crush  Protestantism  in  his  domin- 
ions, and  the  Bohemian  revolt  (see  Boiiemi.\; 
A.  D.  1611-1618)  wliich  kindled  the  flames  of  the 
"Thirty  Years  War."  Hungary  and  Transyl- 
vania were  in  .sympathy  with  Boliemia.  "Ga- 
briel Bethlem  entered  Hungary,  in  answer  to  the 
call  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country,  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army  —  took  Cassau,  Tiernan, 
Newhasel,  dispersed  the  imperial  forces  under 
Homouai,  sent  18,000  men  to  enforce  Count 
Thurn,  got  possession  of  Presburg  by  treachery, 
and  seized  upon  the  regalia."  The  cause  of  tfie 
Bohemians  was  lost  at  the  battle  of  the  "White 
^Mountain,  before  Prague;  but  "Gabriel  Beth- 
lem for  a  long  time  supported  the  prestige 
acquired  by  his  earlier  successes.  He  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  Himgary,  and  obtained  consider- 
able advantages  over  two  generals  of  ability  and 
reputation."  But  a  treaty  of  peace  was'  con- 
cluded at  length,  according  to  which  Gabriel 
surrendered  the  crown  and  royal  title,  receiving 
the  duchies  of  Oppelen  and  Ratiljor  in  .Silesia, 
and  seven  counties  of  Hungary,  together  with 
Cassau,  Tokay,  and  other  towns.  Ferdinand 
promi.sed  complete  toleration  to  the  Protestants, 
but  was  not  faithful  to  his  promise,  and  war  was 
soon  resumed.  Bethlem  "collected  an  army  of 
45,000  men,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Mans- 
feldt,  the  general  of  the  confederacy  [the  Protes- 
tant Union],  after  his  victory  over  the  imperial- 
ists at  Presburg;  and  at  the  same  time  the 
Bashaw  of  Buda  entered  Lower  Hungary  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  captured  various  fortresses 
in  the  district  of  Gran,  and  laid  siege  to  Novi- 
grad.  They  were  opposed  bj'  two  abTe  generals, 
the  famous  Wallenstein  and  Swartzembcrg, 
but  without  checking  their  progress.  Wallen- 
stein,  however,  followed  Slansfeldt  into  Hun- 
gary, where  the  two  armies  remained  for  some 
time  inactive  iu  the  presence  of  one  another;  but 
famine,  disease,  and  the  approach  of  winter  at 
last  brought  the  contest  to  a  close.  The  king  of 
Denmark  had  been  defeated,  and  Gabriel  Beth- 
lem began  to  fear  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
Austrians  would  now  be  directed  against  him, 
and  concluded  a  truce.  The  bashaw  of  Buda 
feared  the  winter,  and  followed  his  example;  and 
Mansfeldt,  finding  hini.self  thus  abandoned,  dis- 
banded his  soldiers  [see  Germ.vny:  A.  D.  1G24- 
1626].  .  .  .  The  treaty  of  jjeace  was  again  re- 
newed, the  truce  with  the  Turks  prolonged." 
Gabriel  Bethlem,  or  Bethlem  Gabor,  died  in  1629. 
"  The  Transylvaniaus  elected  George  Rakotski  to 
fill  his  place,  and  during  nearly  four  years  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace."  Then  they  were  again  disturbed  by 
attempts  of  Fenlinand  to  reduce  Transylvania  to 
the  state  of  an  Austrian  province,  and  by  hostile 
measures  against  the  Protestants.  The  latter 
continued  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand  II.  (1G37), 
and  under  his  son  Ferdinand  HI.  Rakotski  in- 
spired an  insurrection  of  the  Hungarians  which 
became  forniidal)le,  and  which,  joining  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Swedes,  then  warring  in  Germany, 
extorted  from  the  emperor  a  very  favm-nble 
treaty  of  peace  (1647).  "At  the  same  time  Fer- 
dinand caused  his  son  of  the  .same  name,  antl  elder 
brother  of  J,eopold,  to  be  ele(;ted  and  crowned 
king.  During  his  short  reign,  tlie  country  was 
tranquil;  but  in  1654  he  died,  leaving  his  rights 
to  Leopold.  The  reign  of  Leopold  [1655-1697] 
was  a  period  which  witnessed  events  more  im- 
portant to  Hungary  than  any  which  preceded  it, 
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or  have  followed  it,  save  only  llic  rcvuliitiniiary 
years,  1S4M  ami  1840.  No  moiiareli  of  the  licmsi' 
"of  Aiislria  liad  ever  maile  so  (lelenniiieil  attacks 
upon  lliuinavian  liberty,  anil  to  none  did  the 
llnnjjarians  oppose  a  braver  and  mure  streniions 
resistanee.  Notliini;'  was  left  untried  on  the  one 
side  to  overthrow  the  eonstitution  ;  nothing  was 
left  untried  on  the  other  to  Ujihold  and  defend 
it."— E.  L.  (iddkin.  Hist.  ,.f  Ihrnifini.  rh.  I.VIT. 
A.  D.  1660-1664. — Turkish  attacks  on  Upper 
Hungary. — The  battle  of  St.  Gothard.  —  Liber- 
ation of  Transylvania. — A  twenty  years  truce. 
— "  Hostilities  had  reeomnienied,  in  lOIJO,  be- 
tween the  Ottoman  empire  and  Austria,  on  ac- 
count of  Transylvania,  The  Turk  was  suzerain 
of  Transylvania,  and  directly  held  Buda  and  the 
part  of  Hungary  on  the  -west  and  south  of  the 
Danube,  projeetiug  like  a  wedge  between  Upjier 
Hungary,  Styria,  and  Vienna.  George  Hakoezi. 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  having  perished  in  com- 
bat against  the  Sultan,  his  suzerain,  the  Turks 
had  pursued  the  House  of  Rnkoczi  into  the  do- 
mains which  it  possessed  in  Upiier  Hungary. 
The  Rakoczis,  and  the  new  ]irinee  elected  by  the 
Transylvanians,  Kenieni.  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
emperor.  The  Italian,  Monteeuculi,  the  greatest 
military  chieftain  in  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  e.xpelled  the  Turks  from  a  part  of 
Transj'lvania,  but  could  not  maintain  himself 
there ;  Kemeni  was  killed  in  a  skirmish.  Tlie 
Turks  installed  their  protege,  Jliehael  Abaffi,  in 
his  place,  and  renewed  their  attacks  against 
Upper  Hungary  (1661-166'-3).  The  secret  of  these 
alternations  lay  in  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Traus_vlvanians,  who,  continu- 
ally divided  between  two  oppressors,  the  Turk 
and  the  Austrian,  and  too  weak  to  rid  themselves 
of  either,  always  preferred  the  absent  to  the 
present  master.  .  .  .  Religious  distrust  also  com- 
plicated political  distrust ;  Protestantism,  crushed 
in  Bohemia,  remained  powerfid  and  irritated  in 
Hungary.  The  emperor  demanded  the  assis- 
tance of  tlie  Germanic  Diet  and  all  the  Christian 
states  against  the  enemy  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Louis  XIV.,  at  the  first  request  of  Leopold,  sup- 
ported by  the  Pope,  replied  by  offers  so  magniti- 
eent  that  they  appalled  the  Emperor.  Louis 
proposed  uot  less  than  60.000  an.xiliaries,  half  to 
be  furnished  by  France,  half  by  the  Alliance  of 
the  Rhine;  that  is,  by  the  confederates  of  France 
in  Germ,any.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  .  .  .  would 
have  gladly  been  able  to  dispense  with  the  aid 
of  France  and  his  confederates;  but  the  more 
pressing  danger  prevailed  over  the  more  remote. 
The  Turks  had  made  a  great  effort  during  the 
suinmer  of  166;iS.  The  .second  of  the  ICiouproug- 
lis,  the  Vizier  Achmet,  taking  Austrian  Hungary 
in  the  rear,  had  crosseil  the  Danube  at  Buda  with 
100,000  fighting  men,  invaded  the  country  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Carpathians,  and 
hurled  his  Tartars  to  the  doors  of  Presburg  and 
Olraiitz.  Jlonteeucidi  had  with  great  difficulty 
been  able  to  maintain  himself  on  the  island  of 
Schiltt,  a  species  of  vast  intrenched  camp  formed 
by  nature  in  front  of  Presburg  and  Vienna.  The 
fortitied  towns  of  Upper  Hungary  fell  one  after 
another,  aud  the  Germanic  Diet,  which  Leopold 
had  gone  to  Ratisbou  to  meet,  replied  with 
maddening  dilatoriness  to  the  urgent  entreaties 
of  the  head  of  the  Empire.  The  Diet  voted  no 
effective  aid  until  February,  1664;  but  the  Alli- 
ance of  the  Rhine,  iu  particular,  had  already  ac- 
corded 6,5<J0  soldiers,  on  condition  that  the  Diet 


should  decide,  before  separating,  certain  qties- 
tions  relative  to  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Westphalia.  Tlie  Pope,  Spain,  and  the  Italian 
States  furnisheil  subsidies.  Louis  persisted  in 
olTering  nothing  but  soldiers,  aud  Leupold  re- 
signed himself  to  accept  6,000  Frenchmen.  He 
ha<l  no  reason  to  repent  it.  .  .  .  When  the  .junc- 
tion was  elfeeted  [July,  1004],  the  position  of 
the  Imiierialists  was  one  of  great  peril.  They 
had  resumed  the  olTensive  on  the  south  of  the 
Danube  in  the  beginning  of  the  year;  but  this 
diversion,  contrary  to  theadviceof  .Monteeuculi, 
had  succeeded  ill.  The  Grand  Vizier  had  re- 
judsed  them,  anil,  after  carrying  back  his  prin- 
eijial  forces  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
threatened  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Raab  and 
invade  Styria  and  Austria.  The  Confederate 
army  was  in  a  condition  to  stand  the  shock  just 
at  the  decisive  moment.  An  sittempt  of  the 
Turks  to  cross  the  Raab  at  the  bridge  of  Ker- 
meut  was  repulsed  by  Coligni  [eonunauding  the 
French],  July  20,  1064.  The  Grand  Vizier  reas- 
eeuded  the  Raab  to  St.  Gothard,  where  were  the 
headquarters  of  the  Confederates,  and,  on  Au- 
gust 1.  the  attack  was  made  by  all  the  JIussul- 
man  forces.  The  janizaries  aud  spahis  crossed 
the  river  aud  overthrew  the  troops  of  the  Diet 
and  a  part  of  the  Imperial  regiments;  the  Ger- 
mans rallied,  but  the  Turks  were  continually  re- 
inforced, and  tlie  whole  JIussulmau  army  was 
soon  found  \uiited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Raab. 
The  battle  seemed  lost,  when  the  Fi'ench  moved. 
It  is  said  that  Achmet  Kiouprougli,  on  seeing 
the  young  noblemen  pour  forth,  with  their  tmi- 
forms  decked  with  ribbons,  and  their  blond  pe- 
rukes, asked,  '"Who  are  tliese  maidens?'  The 
'maidens'  broke  the  terrible  janizaries  at  the 
first  shock ;  the  nuiss  of  the  Turkish  army  paused 
aud  recoiled  on  itself;  the  Confederate  army,  re- 
animated by  the  example  of  the  French,  rushed 
forward  and  charged  on  the  whole  line;  the 
Turks  fell  back,  at  first  slowdy,  their  faces  to- 
wards the  enemy,  then  lost  footing  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  the  river  to  recross  it  under  the  fire  of 
the  Christians;  they  filled  it  with  their  corpses. 
The  fatigue  of  the  troops,  the  night  that  super- 
vened, the  waters  of  the  Raab,  swelled  the  next 
day  by  a  storm,  and  above  all  the  lack  of  har- 
mony amoug  the  generals,  prevented  the  immedi- 
ate pursuit  of  the  Turks,  who  had  rallied  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  and  had  jjreserved  the 
best  part  of  their  cavalry.  It  was  expected, 
nevertheless,  to  see  them  expelled  from  all  Hun- 
gary, wlien  it  was  learned  with  astonishment  that 
Leopold  had  liastened  to  treat,  without  the  ap- 
proliatiou  of  the  Hungarian  Diet,  on  conditions 
such  that  he  seemed  tlie  conquered  rather  than 
the  comiueror.  A  twenty  years'  truce  was  signed, 
August  10,  in  the  camp  of  the  Grand  Vizier. 
Traus_vlvania  became  again  independent  under 
its  elective  princes,  but  the  protege  of  the  Turks. 
Abafli,  kept  his  principality ;  the  Turks  retained 
the  two  chief  towns  which  they  had  conquered 
in  L'pper  Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  matle  the 
Sultana  '  present,"' that  is,  ho  paid  him  '200,000 
florins  triliute." — II.  Martin,  Hint,  of  France: 
Age  (if  Louis  XIV.,  ».  1,  c//.  4. 

Also  ln;  W.  Coxe,  Ili-tt.  of  the  House  of  Ans- 
ti-ia.  ch.  O'i  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  1668-1683. — Increased  religious  perse- 
cution and  Austrian  oppression. — Tekeli's  re- 
volt.—  The  Turks  again  called  in. —  Kara 
Mustapha's     great     invasion     and     siege     of 
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Vienna. — Deliverance  of  the  city  by  John  So- 
bieski.— In  llunjinry,  ■■the  discdntt-nt  Ciiused 
l)y  tlR'  oppvL'SsivL'  Goverumc-nt  and  the  fanatical 
perseciitiou  of  Protestantism  by  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  liad  gone  on  increasing.  At  length. 
the  Austrian  domination  had  rendered  itself 
thoroughly  odious  to  the  Hungarians.  To  hin- 
der tlie  progress  of  Protestantism,  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  in  the  excess  of  his  Catholic  zeal,  sent 
to  the  galleys  a  great  number  of  preachers  and 
ministers;  and  to  all  the  evils  of  religious  perse- 
cution were  added  the  violence  and  devastations 
of  the  generals  and  the  German  administrators, 
■wlio  treated  Hungary  as  a  conquered  jirovince. 
The  Hungarians  in  vain  invoked  the  charters 
■nhich  consecrated  their  national  liljerties.  To 
their  most  legitimate  complaints  Leopold  replied 
by  the  infliction  of  punishments:  he  spared  not 
even  the  families  of  the  most  illu.strious:  several 
magnates  perislied  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Such  oppression  ■ivas  certain  to  bring 
about  a  revolt.  In  1G6S  a  conspiracy  had  been 
formed  against  Leopold  by  certain  Hungarian 
leaders,  ■(\-hich,  liowever,  was  discovered  and 
frustrated;  and  it  was  not  till  1677,  when  the 
young  Count  Emmerich  Tekeli,  having  escaped 
from  prison,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  that  these  disturbances  assumed  any 
formidable  importance.  .  .  .  Tekeli,  who  pos- 
sessed much  military  talent,  and  was  an  uncom- 
promising enemy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  hav- 
ing entered  L'pper  Hungary  with  r2,000  men, 
defeated  the  Iniiierial  forces,  captured  several 
towns,  occupied  the  whole  district  of  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  and  compelled  the  Austrian 
generals.  Counts  AVurmb  and  Leslie,  to  accept 
the  truce  he  offered."  In  1681  the  Emperor 
imide  some  concessions,  which  weakened  the 
party  of  independence,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Peace  of  Kimeguen,  with  France,  allowed  the 
House  of  Austria  to  employ  all  its  forces  against 
the  rebels.  "  In  this  conjuncture  Tekeli  turned 
for  aid  towards  the  Turks,  making  an  appeal  to 
Mahomet  IV.  ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  and  Russian  war  in  1681,  Kara  Mustapha 
[the  Grand  Vizier]  determined  to  assist  the  in- 
surgents openly,  their  leader  offering,  in  ex- 
change, to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte.  Tekeli  sought  also  succour  from  France. 
Louis  XIV.  gave  him  subsidies,  solicited  the 
Sultan  to  send  an  army  into  Hungary,  and  cau.sed 
an  alliance  between  the  Hungarians,  Transylva- 
uians,  and  Wallachians  to  be  concluded  against 
Austria  (1682).  The  truce  concluded  in  16(5.5  be- 
tween Austria  and  Turkey  had  not  yet  expired," 
but  the  Sultan  was  persuaded  to  break  it.  "The 
Governor  of  Buda  received  orders  to  sujjport 
Tekeli,  who  took  the  title  of  King.  .  .  .  Early 
in  the  spring  of  1683  Sultan  3Iahomet  marched 
forth  fi^om  his  ca|iital  with  a  large  army,  which 
at  Helgraile  he  transferred  to  tlie  ei)iuniaiid  of 
Kara  Mu.stapha.  Tekeli  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Turks  at  Essek." — S.  Menzies,  Tufhy,  Old 
and  Xew,  hi:.  3,  eh.  9,  met.  3  (e.  1).  — "  The  strength 
of  the  regular  forces,  which  Kara  JIustapha  leil 
to  Vienna,  is  known  from  the  nuister-roll  which 
was  found  in  his  lent  after  the  siege.  It  amounted 
to  27."),()()0  men.  The  attendants  and  camp-fol- 
lowers cannot  be  rc<koned  ;  nor  can  any  but  an 
approximate  speculation  b('  made  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  tlie  Tartar  and  other  irregular  troops  that 
joined  the  Vizier.  It  is  probable  that  not  less 
than  half  a  million  of  men  were  set  in  motion  in 


this  last  great  aggressive  effort  of  the  Ottomans 
against  Christendom.  The  Emperor  Leopold 
had  neither  men  nor  monej'  sufficient  to  enalile 
him  to  confront  such  a  deluge  of  invasion:  and, 
after  many  abject  entreaties,  he  olitained  a 
promise  of  help  from  King  Sobieski  of  Poland, 
whom  he  had  previously  treated  with  contumely 
and  neglect.  .  .  .  The  Turkish  army  proceeded 
along  the  western  side  of  the  Danulie  from  Bel- 
grade, and  reached  Vienna  without  experiencing 
any  serious  check,  though  a  gallant  resistance 
was  made  by  some  of  the  strong  jjlaces  which  it 
besieged  during  its  advance.  The  city  of  Vienna 
was  garrisoned  by  11,000  men  under  Count 
Stahremberg,  who  proved  himself  a  worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  Count  Salm,  who  had  fulfilled  the 
same  duty  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  Sultan 
Solyman.  The  second  siege  of  Vienna  lasted 
froin  the  15th  July  to  the  12th  September,  1683, 
during  which  the  most  devoted  heroism  was  dis- 
played by  both  the  garrison  and  the  inliabitants. 
.  .  .  The  garrison  was  gradually  wasted  by  the 
niunerous  assaults  wliich  it  was  called  on  to  re- 
pulse, and  in  the  frequent  sorties,  l)_y  which  the 
Austrian  commander  sought  to  impede  the  prog- 
ress of  the  besiegers,  itara  Jlustapha,  at  the 
end  of  August,  hail  it  in  his  power  to  carry  the 
city  by  storm,  if  he  had  thought  fit  to  employ 
his  vast  forces  in  a  general  assault,  and  to  con- 
tinue it  from  day  to  day,  as  Amurath  IV.  had 
done  when  Bagdad  fell.  But  the  Vizier  kept  the 
Turkish  troo]is  back  out  of  avarice,  in  the  hope 
that  the  city  would  come  into  his  power  by 
capitulation :  in  which  case  he  woidd  himself  be 
enriclied  by  the  wealth  of  Viemia.  which,  if  the 
city  were  taken  by  storm,  would  become  the 
booty  of  the  soldiery.  .  .  .  Soliieski  had  been  un- 
able to  assemble  his  troojis  liefore  the  end  of 
August ;  and,  even  then,  thev  only  amounted  to 
20,000  men.  But  he  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  and  some  of  the  German  commanders, 
who  were  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army, 
and  the  Polish  King  crossed  the  Danube  at 
Tulm,  above  Vienna,  with  about  70,000  men. 
He  then  wheeled  round  beliind  the  Kalemlierg 
^Mountains  to  the  north-west  of  Vienna,  with  the 
design  of  taking  the  besiegers  in  the  rear.  The 
Vizier  took  no  heed  of  him ;  nor  was  any  opiiosi- 
lion  made  to  the  progress  of  the  relieving  army 
through  the  dillicult  couutrv  which  it  was  obliged 
to  traverse.  On  the  11th  of  .September  the  Poles 
were  on  the  summit  of  the  Blount  Kalemlierg," 
overlooking  the  vast  cucanqinient  of  the  besiegers. 
Sobieski  "saw  instantly  the  Vizier's  want  of 
military  skill,  and  the  exposure  of  the  long  lines 
of  the  Ottoman  camp  to  a  sudden  and  fatal  at- 
tack. '  Tins  man,'  said  he,  '  is  badly  encanqx'd  : 
he  knows  nothing  of  war;  we  shall  certainly  beat 
him.'.  .  .  The  ground  through  which  Sobieski 
had  to  move  down  frimi  the  Kalemberg  was 
broken  by  ravines:  and  was  so  dilheult  for  the 
passage-of  the  troops  that  Kara  Jiustapha  might, 
i)y  an  able  disposition  of  jiarl  of  his  forces,  liave 
hing  kept  the  Poles  in  check,  es]iecially  as  So- 
bieski, in  his  hasty  inarch,  had  brought  but  a 
small  part  of  his  artillery  to  the  scene  of  action. 
But  the  Vizier  displayed  the  .same  infatuation 
and  imbecilit)-  that  had  marked  his  conduct 
throughout  the  camiiaign.  .  .  .  Unwilling  to 
resign  Meiina,  ilustapha  left  the  chief  part  of 
his  .lanissary  force;  in  the  trenches  before  the 
city,  a'nd  led  the  rest  of  his  army  towarils  the 
hills,  down  which  Sobieski  and  his  troops  were 
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:iilv;niciiij;.  In  sonic  parts  nf  tlic  licld.  \\  lirru  the 
Turks  had  iiartially  iiilri'nclicd  tin.'  roads,  llicir 
rosistancf  to  tlic  Clnistians  was  obstinate;  but 
Soliicski  led  on  his  best  troops  in  person  in  a 
direct  line  for  tlie  Ottoman  centre,  wliere  llie 
Vi/.ier's  tent  was  cons)neuous;  and  tlie  terrible 
presence  of  the  victor  of  Khoczim  was  .soon 
recognised.  'By  Allah!  the  King  is  really  among 
us,'  exclaimed  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea,  Selim 
Ghirai;  and  turned  his  horse's  head  for  flight. 
The  mass  of  the  Ottoman  army  broke  and  tied  in 
hopeless  rout,  hurrying  Kara  ^lustapha  with 
them  from  the  field.  The  Janissaries,  who  had 
been  left  in  the  trenches  before  llie  city,  were 
now  attacked  both  by  tlie  garrison  and  the  Poles 
and  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  cainp,  the  whole 
artillery,  and  the  military  stores  of  the  Ottomans 
became  the  spoil  of  tlie  conquerors;  and  never 
was  there  a  victory  more  complete,  or  signalised 
by  more  splendid  trophies.  The  Turks  con- 
tinued their  panic  lligiit  as  far  as  Raab.  .  .  . 
The  great  destruction  of  tli('  Turks  before  Vienna 
was  rapturously  hailed  tliroughout  Christendom 
as  the  announcement  of  the  aiiproaeliing  downfall 
of  the  Mahometan  Empire  in  Europe. " — Sir  E.  S. 
Creasy,  JIi>it.  of  tlic.  Ottontmi,  Turks,  cli.  16,  —  "It 
was  cold  comfort  to  the  iiiliabitaiits  of  Vienna, 
or  to  the  King  of  Poland,  to  know  that  even  if 
St.  Stephen's  bad  sliared  the  fate  of  St.  Sophia 
and  become  a  mosque  of  Allah,  and  if  the  Polish 
standards  had  been  borne  in  triumph  to  the  Bos- 
pliorus,  yet  that,  nevertheless,  the  undi.sciplined 
Ottomans  would  infallibly  have  been  scattered 
by  French,  German  and  Swedish  armies  on  the 
flelds  of  Bavaria  or  of  Saxony.  Vienna  would 
have  been  sacked ;  Poland  would  have  been  a 
prey  to  internal  anarchy  and  to  Tartar  invasion. 
The  ultimate  triumph  of  their  cause  would  have 
consoled  few  for  their  individual  destruction. 
...  So  cool  and  experienced  a  diplomatist  as 
Sir  William  Temple  did  indeed  believe,  at  the 
time,  that  the  fall  of  Vienna  would  have  been 
followed  by  a  great  and  permanent  increase  of 
Turkish  power.  Putting  this  aside,  however, 
there  were  other  results  likely  to  spring  from 
Turkish  success.  The  Turks  constantly  made  a 
powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  France  and  her 
ambitious  designs.  Turki.sh  victories  upon  the 
one  side  of  Germany  meant  successful  French 
aggressions  upon  the  other,  and  Turkish  schemes 
were  promoted  with  that  oliject  by  the  French. 
.  .  .  '  If  France  would  but  stand  neutral,  the  con- 
troversy between  Turks  and  Christians  might 
soon  be  dec'ided,'  says  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
But  France  would  not  stand  neutral." — H.  E. 
Maiden,  Vienna,  1683,  cli.  1. 

Also  IN:  G.  B,  Malleson,  llie  Dattle-Fields  of 
Oennini!/,  cli.  9. 

A.  D.  1683-1687.— End  of  the  insurrection 
of  Tekeli. — Bloody  vengeance  of  the  Austrian. 
— The  crown  made  hereditary  in  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. —  The  defeat  of  the  Turks  was  like- 
wise a  defeat  for  the  insurgent  Tekeli,  or  Tokoli, 
"whom  they  called  the  king  of  the  Kurucz,  and 
after  it  be  found  himself  reduced  to  guerilla 
warfare.  The  victory  over  the  Turks  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  some  of  the  chief 
Magyar  towns  .  .  .  and  in  the  end  [1680]  Buda 
itself,  which  was  at  last  recovcreil  after  .so  long 
an  occupation.  .  .  .  Kara  Mustapha  attributed 
his  defeat  to  Tokoli,  and  had  his  former  ally 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Belgrade.  His  cap- 
tivity put  an  end  to  the  party  of  the  king  of  the 


Kurucz.  .  .  .  An  amnesty  was  proclaimed  and 
immediately  afterwards  violated,  the  Italian  gen- 
eral, CaralTa,  becoming  the  merciless  executioner 
of  imperial  vengeance.  He  estal>lislicd  a  court 
at  Eperjes,  and  the  horrorsof  this  tribunal  recall 
the  most  atrocious  deeils  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
how  Countries.  .  .  .  After  having  terrorized 
Hungary,  Leopold  thought  he  had  the  right  to 
expect  every  sort  of  concession.  Notwithstand- 
ing persecution,  up  to  this  date  the  monarchy 
bad  remained  elective.  He  was  dcttermined  it 
should  now  become  hereditary;  and  the  diet  of 
1()87,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  sov- 
ereign, maile  the  crown  hereditary  in  the  male 
line  of  the  house  of  Habsburg. " —  L.  Leger,  Hist, 
of  Austro-J/iiiii/iir!/,  <■/(.  20. 

A.  D.  1683-1699. — Expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
— Battle  of  Zenta. —  Peace  of  Carlowitz. — 
After  the  great  defeat  of  the  Turks  before 
Vienna,  their  expulsion  from  Hungary  was  only 
a  question  of  time.  It  began  the  same  autumn, 
in  October,  by  the  taking  of  Gran.  In  1084,  the 
Imperialists  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  captured 
Visegrad  and  Waitzen,  but  failed  in  a  .siege  of 
Ofcu,  althougli  they  defeated  a  Turkish  army 
sent  to  its  relief  in  July.  In  1680  they  took 
Neuhitiiscl  by  storm,  and  drove  the  Turks  from 
Gran,  which  these  latter  had  undertaken  to  re- 
cover. Next  year  they  laid  siege  again  to  Ofen, 
investing  the  city  on  the  21st  of  June  and  carry- 
ing it  by  a  final  as.sault  on  the  2d  of  September. 
"Ofen,  after  having  been  held  by  the  Porte,  and 
regartled  as  the  third  city  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
for  145  years,  was  restored  to  the  sway  of  the 
Habsburgs."  Before  the  year  closed  the  Aus- 
trians  had  acquired  Szegediu,  and  several  lesser 
towns.  The  great  event  of  the  campaign  of 
1687  was  a  battle  on  the  field  of  .'\Iohacs,  where, 
in  1526,  the  Turks  became  actual  masters  of 
Hungary,  for  the  most  part,  while  the  House  of 
Austria  ac<iuired  nominally  the  right  to  its 
crown.  On  this  occasion  the  fortune  of  1520 
was  reversed.  "The  defeat  became  a  rout  as 
decisive  against  the  Turks  as  the  earlier  battle 
on  the  same  sjjot  had  ju'oved  to  the  Jagellons." 
Transylvania  and  Slavonia  were  occupied  as  the 
consequence,  and  Erlau  surrendered  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1688,  what  seemed  the 
crowning  achievement  of  these  campaigns  was 
reached  in  the  recovery  of  Belgrade,  after  a  siege 
of  less  than  a  month.  A  Turkish  army  in  Bosnia 
was  destroyed ;  another  was  tlefeated  near  Nissa. 
and  that  city  occupied ;  and  at  the  end  of  1689 
the  Turks  held  nothing  north  of  the  Danube  ex- 
cept Temeswar  and  Grosswardein  (Great  AVara- 
dein);  while  the  Austrians  had  made  extensive 
advances,  on  the  south  of  the  river,  into  Bosnia 
and  Servia.  Then  occurred  a  great  rally  of 
Ottoman  energies,  under  an  able  Grand  Vizier. 
In  1090,  both  Nissa  and  Belgrade  were  retaken, 
and  the  Austrians  were  expelled  from  Servia. 
But  next  j'ear  fortune  favored  the  Austrians 
once  more  and  the  Turks  were  severely  beaten, 
by  Louis  of  Baden,  on  the  field  of  Salankament. 
They  still  held  Belgrade,  however,  and  the  Aus- 
trians sullered  heavily  in  another  attempt  to  re- 
gain that  stronghold.  For  several  years  little 
progress  in  the  war  was  made  on  either  side; 
until  Prince  Eugene  of  Savo\'  received  the  com- 
manil,  in  1697,  and  wrought  a  speed}"  change  in 
the  military  situation.  "The  Sultan,  Mustapha 
II.,  had  taken  the  Turkish  command  in  person, 
"with  the  finest  army  the  Osmanli  had  raised 
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since  their  defeat  at  Jlohacs. "  Priurc  Eugene 
attaclved  him,  Sc]>teinl)er  11,  at  Zeuta,  on  the 
Theiss,  and  destroyed  his  army  ahniist  literally. 
"  W lien  the  battle  ceased  about  2(1,000  Osmanli 
lay  on  the  ground;  some  10,000  had  been 
drowned;  scarcely  1,000  had  reached  the  oppo- 
site bank.  There  were  but  few  jirisoners. 
Amongst  the  slain  were  the  Grand  Vizier  antl 
four  other  Viziers.  .  .  .  By  10  o'clock  at  night 
not  a  single  living  Osmanli  remained  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Theiss.  .  .  .  The  booty  found  in  the 
camp  surpassed  all  .  .  .  expectations.  Every- 
thing had  been  left  by  the  terror-stricken  Sul- 
tan. There  was  the  treasury-chest,  containing 
3.U00.000  piastres.  .  .  .  The  cost  of  these  spoils 
had  been  to  the  victors  only  300  killed  and  200 
wounded.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Zenta,  .  .  .  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  warfare  which  had  raged 
for  200  years  between  the  Osmanli  ami  the  Im- 
perialists, .  .  .  was  the  last,  the  most  telling, 
the  decisive  blow."  It  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  inaction,  during  which  England  and  Holland 
undertook  to  mediate  between  the  Porte  and  its 
several  Christian  enemies.  Their  mediation  re- 
sulted in  the  meeting  of  a  Congress  at  Carlowitz, 
or  Karlowitz,  on  the  Danube,  which  was  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  Sultan,  the  Emperor, 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  King  of  Poland,  and  the 
republic  of  Venice.  "Here,  after  much  negotia- 
tion, lasting  seventy-two  days,  was  concluded, 
the  2(3th  January,  1699,  the  famous  Peace  of 
Carlowitz.  The  condition  that  each  party  should 
possess  the  territories  occupied  by  each  at  the 
moment  of  the  meeting  of  the  congress  formed 
its  basis.  By  the  treaty,  then,  the  frontier  of  Hun- 
gary, which,  when  the  war  broke  out,  extended 
only  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  then  Turk- 
ish towns  of  Gran  and  Neuhiiu-sel,  was  pushed 
forward  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Temeswar 
and  Belgrade.  Transylvania  and  the  country  of 
Bacska.  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss, 
were  yielded  to  the  Emperor.  To  Poland  were 
restored  Kaminietz,  Podolia,  and  the  supremacy 
over  the  lands  watered  by  the  Ukraine,  the  Porte 
receivingfromher  in  exchange,  Soczava,  Nemos, 
and  Soroka;  to  Venice,  who  renounced  the  con- 
quests she  had  made  in  the  gulfs  of  Corinth  and 
-i-Egina,  part  of  the  Jlorea,  and  almost  all  Dalma- 
tia,  including  the  towns  of  Castelnuovo  and 
Cattaro;  to  Russia,  the  fortress  and  sea  of  Azof." 
By  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  "the  C)ttoman  Power 
lost  nearly  one-half  of  its  European  dominions, 
and  ceased  to  be  dangerous  to  Christendom. 
Never  more  woid<l  the  discontented  magnates  of 
Hungary  be  alile  to  lind  a  solid  supporter  in  the 
sultan." — G.  B.  Malleson,  Prince  Eugene  nf 
Safay,  ch.  2  iindA. 

Also  IN:  Sir  K.  S.  Creasy,  Hist,  of  the  Ottnmnn 
Turks,  ch.  17. — Sec,  also,  on  the  "  Holy  AVar," 
or  "War  of  the  "  Holy  League  "against  the  Turks, 
of  which  the  war  in  Hungarv  formed  oulv  a 
part.  tlieTuiiKs:  A.  D.  168-l-l(i9(>. 

A.  D.  1699-1718. — The  revolt  of  Rakoczy 
and  its  suppression. — The  Treaty  of  Szath- 
mar. — Recovery  of  Belgrade  and  final  expul- 
sion of  the  Turks.  —  Peace  of  Passarowitz. — 
"  The  jirace  of  Carlowitz.  which  dis])(ised  of  the 
Hungarian  terriliiry  without  the  will  or  knowl- 
edge of  th('  Hungarian  States,  in  utter  contempt 
of  repeatedly  conlirmedlaws,  was  in  itself  a  deep 
source  of  new  discontent, —  which  was  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  general  jjolicy  con- 
tinually pursued  by  the  Court  of  Vienna.     Even 


after  the  coronation  of  Joseph  I.,  a  lu'ince  who, 
if  left  to  himself,  might  liave  perhaps  followed  a 
less  provoking  line  of  conduct,  Leopold,  the  real 
master  of  Hungary,  did  not  relin<iuish  his  de- 
.si,gn  of  entirely  demolishing  its  institutions.  .  .  . 
The  high  clergy  were  ready  to  second  any 
measure  of  the  government,  jirovided  they  were 
allowed  full  scope  in  their  jjersecutions  of  the 
Protestants.  .  .  .  Scarcely  had  three  j'cars  passed 
since  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  signed,  when 
Leopold,  just  embarking  in  the  war  of  the  Span- 
ish succession,  saw  the  Hungarians  suddenly  rise 
\ip  as  one  man  in  arras.  .  .  .  The  head  and  soul 
of  this  new  struggle  in  Hungary  was  Francis 
Kakoczy  II.,  the  son  of  Helen  Zriny,  by  her  first 
husljand,  after  the  death  of  whom  she  became 
the  wife  of  Tijkoli."  Rakoczy  entered  the 
country  from  Poland,  with  a  few  hundred  men, 
in  1703,  and  issued  aproclamation  which  brought 
large  numbers  to  his  support.  The  Austrian 
forces  had  been  mostly  drawn  away,  by  the  war 
of  the  .Spanish  succession,  into  Italy  and  to  the 
Rhine,  and  during  tlie  first  year  of  the  insurrec- 
tion the  Hungarian  patriot  became  master  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  country.  Then  there  oc- 
curred a  susipension  of  hostilities,  while  the 
English  government  made  a  fruitless  effort  at 
mediation.  On  the  reopening  of  warfare,  the 
Austrians  were  better  prepared  and  more  en- 
couraged by  the  circumstances  of  the  larger  con- 
test in  which  they  were  engaged;  while  the 
Hungarians  were  correspondingh'  discoura,ged. 
They  had  promises  of  help  from  France,  and 
France  failed  them;  they  had  expectations  from 
Russia,  but  nothing  came  of  them.  "The  for- 
tune of  war  decidedly  turned  in  favour  of  the  im- 
perialists, in  cou.seiiuence  of  which  numerous 
families,  to  escape  their  fury,  left  their  abodes 
to  seek  shelter  in  the  national  camp ;  a  circum- 
stance which,  besides  clogging  the  military 
movements,  contril)uted  to  discourage  the  army 
and  spread  general  consternation."  In  1710 
Rjikoczy  went  to  Poland,  where  he  was  long  ab- 
sent, soliciting  help  which  he  did  not  get.  "Bo- 
fore  his  departure,  the  chief  command  of  tlio 
troops  was  entrusted  to  Karoly,  who,  tired  of 
Rakocz3''s  prolonged  and  useless  absence  in 
Poland,  assembled  the  nobles  at  Szathmar,  and 
concluded,  in  1711,  a  peace  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  Szathmar.  By  this  treaty  the  emperor  en- 
gaged to  redress  all  grievances,  civil  and  re- 
ligious, promising,  besides,  amnesty  to  all  the 
adherents  of  Rakoczy,  as  well  as  the  restitution 
of  many  j^rojierties  illegally  confiscated.  Rakoczy 
protested  from  Poland  against  the  peace  con- 
cluded by  Karoly  ;  liut  of  what  effc-t  could  be  the 
censure  and  remonstrance  of  a  leader  who,  in  the 
most  critical  emergency,  had  left  the  scene  of 
action  in  quest  of  foreign  assistance,  which,  he 
might  have  foreseen,  would  never  be  accorded. 
.  .  .  After  the  peace  of  Szathmar,  Hungarian 
history  assumes  a  quite  different  character. "  Re- 
volts are  at  an  end  for  more  than  a  centur}',  and 
"Hungarv,  without  producing  a  single  man  of 
note,  lay  in  a  state  of  deep  lethargy."  In  1714, 
the  lOmpcror  Charles  VI.  (who,  as  King  of 
Hungary,  was  Cliarles  III.)  began  a  new  war 
against  the  I'orte,  with  Prince  Eugene  again 
commanding  in  Hungary.  "The  sultan  Achmet 
III.,  anticipating  the  ilesign  of  the  imperial  gen- 
eral [to  concentrate  his  troops  on  the  Daiuil)e], 
marched  his  army  across  the  Save,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  his  own  destruction.     After  a  small 
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success  gained  bv  Palfy,  Eugpiio  rnutcd  the 
Turks  iit  Fctcrva'nlciu  [August  l;i.  ITIO),  and 
captured  besides  nearly  all  their  artillery.  Priilil- 
iug  by  tile  general  eiinstern.-ition  uf  the  Turks, 
Eugene  sent  Palfy  and  the  Prinec  (if  W'urteni- 
berg  to  lay  siege  to  the  fortress  of  Teniesvar, 
■which  commands  the  wlioie  Banat,  and  wliieh 
was  surrendered  by  the  Turks  after  a  heavy 
siege.  By  these  repeiitcd  disasters  the  Jlussul- 
mans  lost  all  eontidenee  in  the  success  of  their 
arms;  and  intlie  year  1717  they  opened  the  gates 
of  Belgrade  to  the  imperial  armj-.  Tlie  present 
camiiaiirn  paved  the  way  for  the  peace  of  Pas- 
sarowitz,  a  little  town  in  Servia. —  a  peace;  con- 
cluded between  the  Porte  and  the  Emperor  in 
1718.  In  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty, 
the  Porte  abandoned  the  Banat,  the  fortress  of 
Belgrade,  and  a  part  of  Bosnia,  on  the  hither 
side  of  the  Uuna,  pronu'sing  besides  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  to  the  people  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire."  —  E,  Szabad,  IhuKjary ,  Past  and 
Present,  pt.  3,  ch.  't-6. 

Also  in;  L.  Felbermann,  Ilnnr/nn/  and  its 
People,  ch.  4.   See,  also.  Tfiuis:  A.  D.  1714-1718. 

A.  D.  1739. — Belgrade  restored  to  the  Turks. 
See  Ri-ssia:  A.  1).  ITi-VH*). 

A.  D.  1740. — The  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  .See 
AlsTRi.^;  A.  1).  171S-17:!S;  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.—  Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession  :  Faithlessness  of 
Frederick  the  Great. — His  seizure  of  Silesia. 
See  ArsTKi.v;  A.  D.  1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1741. — The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Maria  Theresa's  appeal  and  the 
Magyar  response.     See  Ausxm.v;    A.  D.  174  L 

(.J  I'N  K — SEPTE.M  I!KK). 

A.  D.  1780-1790. — Irritations  of  the  reign 
of  Joseph  II. — Illiberality  of  the  Hungarian 
nobles.  — "  The  reigii  of  .Joseph  II.  is  described 
by  the  historians  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  as  a 
disastrous  time  for  the  two  countries.  Directly 
he  ascended  tlie  throne  lie  began  to  carry  out  a 
series  of  measures  which  deeidy  irritated  the 
Magyars.  With  his  philosophical  ideas,  the 
crown  of  Hungary  was  to  him  nothing  more  than 
a  Gothic  baulile,  and  the  privileges  of  the  nation 
only  the  miserable  remains  of  an  age  of  barbarism  ; 
the  politie:d  o|iiuions  of  the  Hungarians  were  as 
distasteful  to  him  as  their  customs,  and  lie  amused 
himself  with  ridiculing  the  long  beards  and  the 
soft  boots  of  the  great  nobles.  He  never  would 
be  crowned.  He  annoyed  the  bishops  by  his 
laws  against  convents,  wliile  his  tyrannical  tole- 
rance never  succeeded  in  contenting  the  Protes- 
tants. .  .  .  On  the  7th  of  Ajiril,  1784,  he  ordered 
that  the  holy  crown  should  lie  lirought  to  him  in 
Vienna  and  placed  in  the  im|ierial  treasury.  To 
conrtscate  this  sj'mbol  of  Hungarian  indepen- 
dence was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Magyars,  an  attempt 
at  the  suppression  of  the  nation  itself,  and  tlie 
affront  was  deeply  resented.  Up  to  this  time  the 
ofHcial  language  of  the  kingdom  had  been  Latin, 
a  neutral  tongue  among  the  inanv  languages  in 
use  in  tlie  various  parts  of  Hungary,  .joseiili 
believed  he  was  i)roving  his  liberal  principles  in 
substituting  German,  and  that  language  took  the 
place  of  Latin.  .  .  .  Joseph  II.  soon  learned  that 
it  is  not  wise  to  attack  the  dearest  prejudices  of  a 
nation.  The  edict  whicli  introduced  a  foreign 
language  was  tlie  signal  for  the  new  birth  of 
Magyar.  .  .  .  At  the  time  of  the  deathof  .Joseiili 
II.  Hungary  was  in  a  state  of  violent  disturbance. 


The  'comitat'  of  Pesth  proclaimed  that  the  rule 
of  the  Uapsbiirgs  was  at  an  end,  and  others 
threatened  to  do  the  same  unless  the  national  lib- 
erties were  restored  liy  the  new  sovereign.  .Vll 
united  in  demanding  the  convocation  of  the  diet 
in  order  that  the  long-suppres.sed  wishes  of  the 
lieo]ile  might  be  heard.  The  revolntion.ary  wind 
which  had  passed  over  Prance  liad  been  felt  even 
by  the  Magyars,  but  there  was  this  great  ditler- 
ence  in  its  effect  upon  France  and  Hungary  — 
in  France,  ideas  of  equality  had  .guided  the  revo- 
lution; in  Hungary,  the  great  noliles  and  the 
squirearchy  who  formed  the  only  jiolitieal  ele- 
ment claimed,  luider  the  name  of  liberties,  |irivi- 
leges  which  were  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
.  .  .  Among  the  late  reforms  only  one  had  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  ila.gyars,  and  that  w.-is 
toleration  towards  Protestants,  and  the  re;isou  of 
this  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  small 
lanrlowners  of  Hungary  were  themsidves  to  a 
lar.ge  extent  Protestant ;  yet  a  democratic  party 
was  gradually  coming  into  existence  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  masses.  .  .  .  AVhen  France  declared 
war  against  Francis  II.  the  JIagyar  nobles  sho  weil 
themselves  quite  ready  to  support  their  sover- 
eign; they  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  tight 
the  revolutionary  democrats  of  Paris.  Francis 
was  crowned  very  soon  after  his  accession,  and 
was  able  to  obtain  both  men  and  money  from  the 
diet ;  but  before  long,  the  reactionary  measures 
carried  by  Thugut  his  minister,  lost  him  all  the 
popularity  which  had  greeted  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  The  censorship  of  the  press, 
the  employment  of  spies,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  —  a  persecution,  however,  in 
Avhich  the  Hungarian  Catholics  themselves  took 
an  active  part  —  all  helped  to  create  discontent." 
— L.  Leger,  Hist,  of  Austro-IIuiujary,  ch.  23  and 
38. 

A.  D.  1787-1791. — War  with  the  Turks. — 
Treaty  of  Sistova.  See  Tunics:  A.  1).  1770- 
1793. 

A.  D.  1815-1844. — The  wakening  of  the  na- 
tional spirit.  —  Patriotic  labors  of  Szechenyi 
andKossuth.— ■•The  liattle  of  Waterloo,  in  181."), 
put  an  end  to  the  terrible  struggle  by  which 
every  country  in  Eunipe  had  for  twenty  years 
been  agitated.  The  sovereigns  of  the  continent 
now  breathed  freely  .  .  .  and  their  lirst  act  '^vas 
to  enter  into  a  league  against  their  deliverers,  to 
revoke  all  their  concessions,  and  break  all  their 
promises.  .  .  .  The  most  audacious  of  all  those 
who  joined  in  framing  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
the  emperor  of  Austria.  The  Hungarians  re- 
minded him,  in  181.J,  of  his  repeated  prounses  to 
redress  their  grievances,  wliile  they  were  voting 
him  men  and  money  to  defend  his  capital  against 
the  assaults  of  Napoleon.  He  could  not  deny 
the  promises,  but  he  emphatically  declined  to  ful- 
lil  them.  They  asked  him  to  convoke  the  diet, 
but  lie  .  .  .  determined  to  dispense  with  it  for 
the  future.  ...  At  last  the  popular  ferment 
reached  such  a  pitch,  that  tlie  government  found 
it  absolutely  necessary  to  yield  the  point  in  dis- 
pute. In  183-1.  Francis  I.  convoked  the  diet,  and 
from  that  moment  the  old  struggle,  which  the 
wars  with  France  had  suspended,  was  renewed. 
.  .  .  The  session  was  .  .  .  rendered  for  ever  mem- 
orable by  an  incident,  in  itself  of  trilling  impor- 
tance, but  of  vast  significance  when  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  subsequent  events.  It  was  in  it 
that   Count   Stephen   Szechenyi    made   his  first 
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speech  in  the  ^Magyar  language.  Tlie  Hfe  of 
tliis  extraordinary  man  is  more  remarl<able  as  an 
instance  of  what  may  be  achieved  !>}■  well-di- 
rected energy,  labouring  in  obedience  to  the  dic- 
tates of  patriotism,  than  for  any  brilliant  tri- 
umphs of  eloquence  or  diplomacy.  ...  He  was 
no  great  orator;  so  that  liis  intluence  over  the 
jMagj'ars  —  an  influence  such  as  no  private  indi- 
vidual has  ever  acquired  over  a  people,  e.xcept, 
perhaps,  Kossuth  and  O'Connell  —  must  be  looked 
upon  rather  as  the  triumph  of  practical  good  sense 
and  good  intentions  than  of  rhetorical  appeals  to 
prejudices  or  passion.  .  .  .  The  first  object  to 
which  his  attention  was  directed  was  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Mag_yar  language,  which,  under  the 
Germanizing  elforts  of  Austria,  had  fallen  into 
almost  total  disuse  amongst  the  higher  classes. 
He  knew  how  intimately  the  use  of  the  national 
language  is  connected  with  the  feeling  of  nation- 
ality. .  .  .  But  the  Magyar  was  now  totally  neg- 
lected by  the  J\Iagyar  gentlemen.  Latin  was 
the  language  of  the  diet,  and  of  all  legal  and 
official  documents,  and  German  and  French 
were  alone  used  in  good  society.  Szechenyi,  as 
the  first  step  in  his  scheme  of  reformation,  set 
about  rescuing  it  from  the  degradation  and  disuse 
into  which  it  had  fallen ;  aud  as  the  best  of  all 
ways  to  induce  others  to  do  a  thing  is  to  do  it 
oneself  first,  he  rose  in  the  diet  of  1825,  and, 
contrary  to  previous  usage,  made  a  speech  in 
Magyar.  His  colleagues  were  surprised ;  the 
magnates  were  shocked ;  the  nation  was  electri- 
fied. .  .  .  The  diet  sat  for  two  years,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  Szechenyi  continued  his 
use  of  the  native  language,  in  which  he  strenu- 
ously opposed  the  designs  of  the  court,  and  was 
soon  considered  the  leader  of  the  opposition  or 
liberal  party,  which  speedily  grew  up  around 
him.  His  efforts  were  so  successful,  that  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  Francis  was  compelled 
to  acknowledge  the  illegality  of  his  previous 
acts,  formally  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  country,  and  promise  to  convoke  the  diet  at 
least  once  in  every  three  yeans.  .  .  .  He  [Szech- 
enyi] soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
Hungarian  language  growing  to  general  use,  but 
he  was  still  vexed  to  see  the  total  want  of  unity, 
co-operation,  and  communion  whicli  iirevailed 
amongst  the  nobles,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  news- 
paper press,  or  of  any  place  of  re-union  where 
political  subjects  could  be  discussed  amongst 
men  of  the  same  party  with  freedom  and  confi- 
dence. This  he  remedied  by  the  establishment  of 
the  casino,  at  Pcsth,  upon  the  plan  of  the  Lon- 
don clubs.  He  uext  turned  his  attention  to  the 
establishment  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Dan- 
ube. .  .  .  He  .  .  .  rigged  out  a  boat,  sailed 
down  the  Danulie  right  to  the  Black  Sea,  ex- 
plored it  thoroughly,  found  it  navigable  in  every 
part,  went  over  to  England,  studied  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  steam-engine  as  applied  to  naviga- 
tion, brought  back  English  engineers,  formed  a 
company,  and  at  last  confounded  the  multitude 
of  sceptics,  who  scoffed  at  his  efforts,  by  the 
sight  of  a  steam-boat  on  the  river  in  full  work. 
This  feat  was  accom|)lished  in  October,  18iJ0. 
.  .  .  In  the  interval  which  followed  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  diet,  Szechenyi  still  followed  up  his 
plan  of  reform  with  unwearied  diligence,  ami 
owing  to  his  exertions,  a  party  was  now  formed 
whieli  .sought  not  merelj-  the  strict  ob.servance 
of  the  existing  laws,  but  the  reform  of  them, 
the   abolition   of    the   unjust  privileges   of    the 


nobles,  the  emancipation  of  the  peasantr_v,  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  education,  the  equal 
distriljution  of  the  taxes,  the  equality  of  all  re- 
ligious sects,  the  improvement  of  theeonunereial 
code  and  of  internal  communication,  and  though 
last,  not  least,  the  freedom  of  the  press.  These 
projects  were  all  strenuously  debated,  but  on  this 
occasion  without  any  practical  result.  The  next 
meeting  was  for  a  long  time  delayed,  upon  one 
l^retext  or  another.  At  last  it  was  convened  in 
1832,  and  proved  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  important  that  had  ever  assembled.  .  .  . 
The  man  who  iu  future  struggles  was  destined  to 
play  so  promiuent  a  part,  during  the  whole  of 
these.  .  .  proceedings,  was  merely  an  intent  and 
diligent  looker-on.  .  .  .  lie  was  a  gentleman  of 
noble  origin,  of  course,  but  his  whole  fortune  lay 
in  his  talents,  which  at  that  period  were  devoted 
to  journalism — a  ]5rofession  which  the  Hungari- 
ans had  not  yet  learned  to  estimate  at  its  full 
value.  He  was  still  but  thirt\'  years  of  age,  and 
within  the  diet  he  was  known  as  a  promising 
young  man.  although,  amongst  the  world  with- 
out, his  name  —  the  name  of  Louis  Kossuth,  which 
has  since  become  a  household  word  in  two  hemi- 
spheres— had  never  yet  been  heard.  .  .  ."Whether 
from  the  jealousy  of  the  government  or  the  apa- 
thy of  the  Jlagyars,  no  printed  reports  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  had  ever  yet  been  pub- 
lished. ...  To  supply  this  defect,  Kossuth 
resolved  to  devote  the  time,  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  wasted  in  idle  listening,  to  care- 
fully reporting  ever\thing  that  took  place,  and 
cii'culated  it  all  over  the  country  on  a  small 
printed  sheet.  The  importance  of  the  proceed- 
ings which  then  occujiied  the  attention  of  the 
diet  caused  it  to  be  read  with  extraordinary  eager- 
ness, and  Kossuth  rendered  it  still  more  attractive 
by  amidifying,  and  often  even  embellishing,  the 
speeches.  The  cabinet,  however,  soon  took  the 
alarm,  and  altliough  the  censorship  was  unknown 
to  the  Hungarian  law,  prohibited  the  printing 
and  publication  of  the  reports.  This  was  a  heavy 
blow,  but  Kossuth  was  not  baffled.  He  instantly 
gathered  round  him  a  great  number  of  young  men 
to  act  as  secretaries,  who  wrote  out  a  great  num- 
ber of  copies  of  the  journal,  which  were  then  cir- 
culated in  manuscript  throughout  Hungary. 
The  government  was  completely  foiled,  and  new 
ardour  was  infused  into  the  liberal  jiarty.  When 
the  session  was  at  an  end  he  resol\ed  to  follow 
up  his  plan  by  reporting  the  meetings  of  the 
county  assemblies,  which  were  then  the  scenes  of 
fiery  debates.  .  .  .  The  government  sto]iped 
his  journal  in  the  post-office.  He  then  established 
a  staff  of  messengers  and  carriers,  who  circulated 
it  from  village  to  village.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
people  was  fast  rising  to  a  flame.  A  crisis  was  im- 
minent. It  was  resolved  to  ari'cst  Kossuth.  .  .  . 
He  was  seized,  and  shut  up  in  the  Neuhaus,  a 
jirison  built  at  Pesth  l)y  Joseph  II.  He  was, 
liowever,  not  brought  to  trial  till  1839.  and  was 
then  seutcuced  to  four  years' imprisonment.  The 
charge  brought  against  him  was,  that  he  had  cir- 
culated false  and  inaccurate  reports;  Viut  the  real 
ground  of  offence  was,  as  everyone  knew,  that  he 
had  circidated  any  reports  at  all.  .  .  .  Kossuth, 
after  his  liberation  from  prison,  had  taken  up  his 
abode  fiu'  a  short  period  at  a  watering  place 
calletl  Parad.  for  the  |i\irpose  of  recruiting  his 
shattered  health,  and  for  a  time  wholly  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  jiiiblic  affairs.  On  the 
first  of   January,    1841,   however,  a  printer  in 
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Pt'SlIi.  iiaiiuMl  L;ui(k'n'i',  iililaiiicil  ]icniiissioii  lo 
piiblisli  a  journal  entitled  '  IVsthi  llirlap,' or  tlie 
PfStli  Gazette,  lie  olTered  the  eilitorsliip  lo  Ivos- 
sutli,  wlio  aeeepted  it,  but  only  on  eondition  that 
hv  siiould  lie  peifeetl)'  untrannnelled  in  llie  ex- 
pression of  his  opinion.s.  .  .  .  Kossntli  .  .  .  soon 
raised  the  cireidatiou  of  his  paper  to  10,000 
copies  —  an  immen.se  number  in  a  coniitry  where 
the  newspaper  press  had  hitherto  hardly  had  a 
footing.  He  made  vigorous  onslaujihts  upon  the 
privileges  of  the  noblesse,  and  pleaded  the  eaiise 
of  the  middle  and  lower  elass<-s  unansweralily. 
...  In  1844,  ow'ing  to  a  ehaiige  of  ministry 
wliieh  threw  the  liberals  out  of  oltiee,  he  lost  the 
editorship  of  the  Gazette ;  but  he  had  kindled  a 
tlaine  which  now  blazed  tiercel  v  enough  of  itself. " 
— E.  L.  Godkin,  JfMor// of  l/'inif/iir£  c!i.  21. 

A.  D  1847-1849. — The  struggle  for  National 
Independence  and  its  failure. —  "  .Vslronn  spiiit 
of  nationalitj'  had  been  growing  uji  for  many 
years,  greatly  fostered  l)y  Louis  Kossuth,  a 
newspaper  editor.  The  old  ilagyar  language, 
which  had  been  treated  as  barbarous,  was  culti- 
vated. Books  and  papers  were  printed  in  the 
tongue,  all  with  the  spirit  of  independence  as  a 
country  and  a  race  apart  from  that  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  In  November,  1847,  Ferdinand  V.  had 
opened  the  Diet  _ in  |)erson,  and  projiosed  re- 
forms in  the  Constitution  were  put  before  him. 
Count  Batthyani,  Prince  Esterhazy,  Kossuth, 
and  others,  drew  u]i  a  scheme  wliich  was  laiil  be- 
fore the  Emperor  in  the  April  of  1H48,  amid  the 
crash  of  revolutions,  and  was  assented  to  liy  him. 
But  the  other  tribes  within  the  kingdom  of  Hun- 
gary, the  Rasciaus  and  Croats,  began  to  make  sep- 
arate demands,  and  to  show  themselves  stronger 
than  the  ilagyars  and  Germans  scattered  among 
them.  It  was  strongl)'  suspected  that  they  were 
encouraged  by  the  Austrian  powers  in  order  to 
break  down  the  new  Hungarian  constitution. 
The  Hungarian  coiuieil  applieil  to  have  their 
national  troops  recalled  from  Lombard}',  where, 
under  Radetzky,  they  were  preserving  the  Em- 
peror's power;  but  this  could  not  be  granted, 
and  only  a  few  foreign  regiments,  whom  they 
distrusted,  were  sent  thcuk  Disturbances  broke 
out,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Wallachians  in 
Transylvania  rose,  and  committed  ravages  on  the 
propert}'  of  Hungarians.  The  confusion  was 
great,  for  these  insurgents  called  the  constitu- 
tional government  of  Hungary  reliels.  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  upholding  the  rights  of  the  Emiieror, 
and,  on  the  other  hanil,  the  Hungarian  govern- 
ment viewed  them  as  rebels.  .  .  .  Jleantime  a 
high-spirited  Croatian  officer.  Baron  .Jellachich, 
had  been  appointed  Ban  of  Croatia,  and  collected 
forces  from  among  his  wild  countrymen  to  put 
down  the  Hungarian  rule.  .  .  .  Jellachich  ad- 
vanced upon  Pesth.  and  thus  showed  the  Govern- 
ment there  that  in  Ferdinand's  eyes  they  were  the 
rebels.  Batthyani  resigned,  and  Kossuth  set 
himself  to  raise  the  people.  Jellachich  was  de- 
feated, and  entered  the  Austrian  states,  appear- 
ing to  menace  Vienna.  The  effect  of  this  was  a 
tremendous  insurreetiim  of  the  Viennese,  who 
seized  Latcair.  the  minister  at  war,  savagely 
murdered  him,  and  hung  his  body,  stripped 
naked,  to  a  lamp-post.  The  Viennese,  under 
the  command  of  the  Polish  General  Bem.  now- 
prepared  for  a  siege,  while  Wiudischgriitz  and 
Jellachich  collected  a  large  army  of  Austrians 
and  Croatians,  besieged  the  city,  stormed  it  on 
the  3Uth  of  October,  and  made  an  entrance,  when 


;dl  the  lingleaders  of  the  rebellion  were  treated 
Willi  great  severity.  Jellachich  then  i)repared  to 
lead  his  Croats  into  Hungary,  which  was  a  very 
dill'erent  matter,  since  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment there  had  been  formeil  under  the  sanetirju 
and  eneotiragement  of  Ferdinanil.  Ko.ssulhand 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  therefore  thought  them- 
selves justilied  in  naming  a  committee  of  public 
safety,  and  voting  the  raising  of  an  army  of 
'200,000  men.  Ferdinand  V.,  now  an  old  man. 
fell  himself  no  longer  capable  of  coping  with 
all  the  discordant  forces  of  the  empire;  a  family 
council  was  held  at  Olmiitz,  whither  the  Court 
had  retired,  and  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
abdicate,  and  that  his  ne.xt  brother,  Francis 
Charles,  should  w'aivc  his  right  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Francis  .Joseph,  a  [n'omising  and  amiable 
_voungmanof  twent_v,  who,  it  was  hojied,  woidd 
conciliate  matter.s.  (^n  December  2d,  1848,  the 
change  was  made,  and  the  new  Empi'ror  )iut 
forth  a  proclamation,  promising  constitutional 
government,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  all  that 
could  conduce  to  true  freedom,  but  called  cju  all 
faithful  subjects  to  repress  the  rebellions  that 
were  raging  in  the  provinces.  Both  in  Lombardy 
and  in  Hungary  this  was  taken  as  defiance ;  in- 
deed, the  Ulagyars  considered  that  neither  the 
abdication  of  Ferdinand,  nor  the  accession  of 
Francis  Joseph  to  their  throne,  was  valid  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Diet.  Prince  Windisch- 
griitz  was  sent  to  reduce  them  with  a  consider- 
able army,  while  Kossuth  showed  remarkable 
ability  in  getting  together  supplies  for  the  Hun- 
garian force,  which  was  commanded  by  Generals 
Bem  and  .Giirgei.  The  difficulties  of  passing  the 
mountains  in  the  winter  told  much  against  the 
Austrians,  though  a  corps  of  Russians  was  sent 
to  their  assistance.  Five  considerable  battles 
were  fought  in  the  early  spring  of  18-19,  and  in 
April  Windischgriitz  was  fairly  driven  across  the 
Danube  out  of  the  country." — C.  M.  Yongc, 
Litndinarku  of  Recent  lliKtofij,  cii.  3,  pt.  5. — "  Un 
the  4th  of  ^iarch  [1S49]  a  new  Imperial  Charter 
was  promulgateil  at  (Jimiitz,  containing  many 
excellent  provisions,  but  having  this  fatal  defect, 
that  in  it  Hungary  was  merged  completely  in  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and  all  its  ancient  institutions 
obliterated.  On  the  1  ith  of  April  the  Imperial 
Decree  was  answered  by  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, in  which  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  was 
proclaimed  to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  Hun- 
garian throne,  and  to  be  banished  for  ever  from 
the  country.  Kossuth  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  a  new  Jlinistiy  was  chosen,  under  the  Pre- 
miership of  ;\I.  Szemere,  the  late  jVIinister  for 
Home  Affairs  in  the  Batthyany  Government. 
For  a  Aviiile  the  national  army  was  victorious. 
.  .  .  But  the  despotic  princes  of  Europe  were 
now  recovering  from  the  panic  that  had  demoral- 
ised them  and  their  principles  in  1848;  the  time 
had  come  for  absolutism  to  rally  its  forces  and 
reassert  itself  after  the  old  fashion.  Acting  on 
the  maxim  that  'La  raison  du  plus  fort  est  tou- 
jours  la  meilleure,'  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  after 
previous  arrangement  with  his  imperial  brother 
in  St.  Petersburg,  felt  at  liberty  to  disavow  and 
ignore  the  arguments  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment which  had  seemed  so  cogent  to  his  ]irede- 
cessor.  ...  In  July  the  Czar's  troops  a  second 
time  entered  Hungary,  this  time  with  no  disa- 
vowal of  political  motives,  but  on  the  ground 
that  'His  majesty,  having  always  reserved  to 
himself    entire     freedom    of     action    whenever 
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revolutions  in  neighboring  States  sliould  place 
liis  own  in  danger,  was  now  convinced  that  the 
internal  security  of  his  empire  was  menaced  by 
what  was  passing  and  preparing  in  Hungary.' 
...  In  August,  Gorgei,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  tlie  national  army,  who  had  been  nominated 
Dictator  in  the  place  of  Kossuth,  was  invested 
with  full  powers  to  treat  for  a  peace,  and  in- 
structed to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilit)- 
to  save  the  national  existence  of  Hungary.  At 
Vilagos,  on  the  13th  of  August,  the  Hungarian 
army,  by  order  of  the  new  Dictator,  laid  down 
their  arms,  and  surrendered  —  not  to  the  Austri- 
ans,  but  to  the  Russian  general  Rudiger.  Tlianks 
to  the  united  efforts  of"" 300.000  of  the  tlower  of 
the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops,  the  Hungarian 
rebellion  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  General  Haynau 
presided  over  the  Bloody  Assizes  of  Pesth  and 
Arad,  and  tlie  long  roll  of  Hungarian  patriots 
condemned  to  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Austrian 
hangman  was  headed  by  such  names  as  Count 
Batthyany  and  General  Damyanics,  the  wounded 
leader  of  the  'Redcaps,'  the  famous  student 
brigade.  Those  who  escaped  death  found  a 
refuge  in  England.  America,  or  Turkey,  whither 
they  carried  with  them  Ijitter  memories  of  wrong 
and"  suffering  inflicted,  and  an  undying  love  for 
the  country  of  their  birth.  Those  bitter  memo- 
ries have  happily  died  awa}-,  under  the  healing 
influence  of  time,  and  still  more  of  that  great 
work  of  reconciliation  which  a  wise  generosity 
on  both  sides  has  effected  between  the  two  coun- 
tries."— Francis  Deak,  Hungarian  Statesman  :  a 
memoir,  eh.  14. — See,  also,  Austria:  A.  D.  1848- 
1849. 

A.  D.  1849-1850. — Contemplated  recognition 
of  the  revolutionary  government  by  the  United 
States. — The  Hiilsemann  Letter  of  Daniel 
Webster.  See  I'xited  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
IS.jO-lSSl. 

A.  D.  1849-1859. — Completed  Emancipation 
of  the  peasantry. — Restoration  of  pure  abso- 
lutism.    See  ArsTRiA:   A.  D.  l^i4S-ls,-,!i. 

A.  D.  1856-1868. — Recovery  of  nationality. 
— Formation  of  the  dual  Austro-Hungarian 
empire. — in  i8.")6,  the  Emperor.  Francis  .Joseph, 
"proclaimed  an  amuest.v  against  the  political 
offenders,  and  in  the  following  year  he  decreed 
the  restoration  of  their  estates,  and  further  steps 
were  taken  to  studj-  the  wishes  of  the  Hun- 
garians. In  18.59  other  concessions  were  made, 
notably  as  to  provincial  Governments  in  Hungary, 
and  they  were  given  free  administration  as  to 
their  educational  and  religious  rites  in  the 
Magyar  tongue.  In  1860  the  'Curia  Regia' 
were  reinstated,  and  finally,  in  1861,  the  whole 
Constitution  was  restored  to  Hungary  and  its  de- 
pendencies, Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia. 
The  Hungarian  Parliament,  which  had  been 
closed  for  so  many  years,  reopened  its  gates. 
These  concessions,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the 
Magyars,  who  wanted  perfect  autonomy  for 
their  country.  .  .  .  'I'he  Hungarians  refused  to 
pay  ta.xes,  which  therefore  had  to  be  collected  by 
military  aid.  In  1865  the  Hungarian  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  the  Emperor  in  jierson, 
who  gave  his  assent  to  the  Self-Government  of 
Hungary,  but  further  details  had  still  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  the  war  which  In'oke  out  between 
Austria,  I'russia  and  Italy  in  1S06  prevented 
these  from  being  carried  out.  On  the  strength 
of  the  Emperor's  promise  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of    his    Hungarian    subjects,    the    Hungarians 
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fought  most  bravely  in  Germany  and  in  Italy  for 
the  Austrian  cause,  but  the  disorganized  system 
that  then  existed  in  the  Austrian  army  was  the 
cause  of  their  defeat,  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
German  confederation,  over  which  Austria  pre- 
sided for  so  many  years.  The  final  result  of  this 
was  that  a  perfect  autonomy  for  Hungary  was 
reinstated  in  1867.  and  the  Dual  Sj'stera  was  in- 
troduced, by  which  Hungary  received  perfect 
freedom  and  independence  as  to  the  administra- 
tion of  its  affairs  without  any  interference  from 
Austria,  and  became,  so  to  say,  a  partner  in  the 
newly-formed  Austro-Hungarian  Monarch}-.  The 
Austro-Hungarian  Dual  ^Monarchy,  as  also  de- 
scribed in  the  able  '  Memoir '  on  Francis  Deak, 
to  which  Sir  Mountstuart  E.  Graut-Dutf  wrote  a 
preface,  is  constituted  as  follows:  I.  The  Com- 
mon Jlinistry  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy consists  of  a  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  War,  and  for  Finance.  II.  In  each  half  of 
the  monarchy  there  is  a  separate  Ministry  of 
AVorship,  of  Finance,  Commerce,  Justice,  Agri- 
culture, and  National  Defence,  headed  respec- 
tively by  a  Minister-President  of  the  Council. 
III.  Tlie  Lower  House  in  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath  consists  of  353  members,  in  the  H\uigarian 
Diet  of  444,  now  chosen  in  both  eases  by  direct 
election.  IV.  The  Delegations,  composed  re- 
spectively of  sixty  members  from  each  half  of 
the  monarchy,  are  elected  annually  from  amongst 
their  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  ma- 
jority in  each  province  by  the  members  of  the 
two  "Houses  of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
Legislatures.  V.  The  two  Delegations,  who 
meet  alternately  at  Vienna  and  Budapest,  de- 
liberate separately,  their  discussions  being  con- 
fined strictl}-  to  affairs  of  common  interest,  with 
regard  to  which  the  Delegations  have  the  right 
tointerpellate  the  Connnon  Minister  and  to  pro- 
pose laws  or  amendments.  In  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Delegations  the  cpiestion 
of  policy  at  issue  is  iliscussed  by  an  interchange 
of  written  messages,  drawn  up  in  the  official 
language  —  German  or  Hungarian  —  of  the  Dele- 
gation sending  the  message,  and  accompanied  by 
an  authorized  translation  in  the  language  of  the 
Delegation  to  which  it  is  addressed.  VI.  If, 
after  the  interchange  of  three  successive  notes,  an 
agreement  between  the  two  bodies  is  not  arrived 
at,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote  by  ballot  with- 
out further  debate.  The  Deleg.ates.  of  whom  in 
a  ])lcnary  session  there  nuist  be  an  equid  number 
present  from  each  Delegation,  vote  imlividuallj', 
the  Emperor-King  having  the  casting  vote. 
VII.  By  virtue  of  the  present  definition  of  com- 
mon alfairs,  the  cost  of  the  diplomatic  service 
and  the  army,  except  the  Honveds  (militia),  is 
(lefrayed  out  of  the  Imperial  revenues,  to  which 
Hungary  contributes  a  proportion  of  30  per  100. 
VHL  With  reference  to  the  former,  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  all  international  treaties  be  submitted 
to  the  two  Legislatures  by  their  res|)ective 
Ministries;  with  reference  to  the  latter,  that 
whilst  the  appointment  to  the  military  command 
of  the  whole  army,  as  also  to  that  of  the  na- 
tional force  of  Hungary,  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sovereign,  the  settlement  of  matters  affecting 
the  recruiting,  length  of  service,  mobilization, 
and  pay  of  the  Honved  army  (the  militia)  re- 
mains with  the  Hungarian  Legislature.  IX. 
Those  matters  which  it  is  desirable  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  legislation,  such  as  cus- 
toms, indirect  taxation,  currency,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
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regulated  by  means  ot  treaties,  subject  to  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  two  Legisliitui'os.  Ill  oases  where 
the  two  i)arties  are  unalile  tn  conic  to  an 
agreement,  each  retains  the  liglit  to  decide 
such  (juestions  in  aeeordance  willi  their  own 
special  interests.  X.  In  common  alTairs,  the 
decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Delegations  (with- 
in the  scope  of  their  powers),  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Sovereign,  become  thenceforth  funda- 
mental laws;  each  Ministry  is  bound  to  an- 
nounce them  to  its  respective  National  Legis- 
lature, and  is  responsible  for  their  exeeutinii. 
It  should  be  here  mentioned  that  the  late  great 
and  lamented  Hungarian  statesman,  Deak,  and 
also  the  late  Count  Beust,  have  by  their  per- 
sonal efforts  contributed  a  great  deal  to  these 
concessions  being  granted.  The  Hungarian  Par- 
liament was  reopened  in  1867,  and  the  late  Count 
Julius  Andrassy,  .  .  .  who  escaped  to  England 
fnmi  the  noose  of  the  hangman,  lieeame  its  Prime 
Minister.  .  .  .  In  18G8  the  Em|)erorand  Kmpress 
entered  in  great  state  the  town  of  Buda,  and 
were  crowned  with  the  greatest  pomp  witli  the 


Apostolic  crown  of  St.   Stephen."  —  L.   Felber- 
mann,  llHrKjiirii  mid  its  Pevpie,  cIl.  .5. 

Also  in:  Knincia  Iknk:  a  meni'iir,  ch.  26-31. 
—  Count  von  Beust.  yfeinoim.  t.  2,  eh.  38. — See, 
also,  Austiua:    A.  D.  18C('i-18G7,  and  Fedeual 

GOVERN.MENTS;    MoDEllX  FlCDF.KATIOXS. 

A.  D.  1866-1887. — Difficulties  and  promises 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire. — Its  am- 
bitions in  southeastern  Europe.  See  Aus- 
tiua: A.  1).  Isoil-ISST. 

A.  D.  1894. — Death  of  Kossuth. — Louis  Kos- 
sutli,  the  Iciiiler  (if  I  he  icvdluliou.-irv  muvcmcnl 
of  1848,  died  at  Turin  on  tlie  :i()th  of  March, 
1894,  aged  ninety-two  years.  He  Inul  refused  to 
tlie  end  of  his  life  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Austro- 
Ilungariau  government,  or  to  countenance  the 
acceptance  by  the  Hungarians  of  the  dual  nation- 
ality establisiied  by  the  constitution  of  18(i7,  and 
remained  an  exile  in  Italy.  After  his  death  his 
remains  were  brought  to  Budapest,  and  their 
liurial,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  April  1st, 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  national  dem- 
onstration of  respect. 


HUNIADES  AND  THE  HUNGARIAN 
WARS  WITH  THE  TURKS.  See  Hun- 
gary: A.  IX  144'2-14o8;  and  TuEKS  (Otto.mans)  : 
A.  D.  1402-1451. 

HUNINGEN,  Battle  of.  SeeFKANCE:  A.  D. 
179R  (.Vpkil — OcToiiEU). 

HUNKERS.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.: 
A.  I).  1845-1846.  ^ 

HUNS,  Gothic  account  of  the.— "  We  have 
ascertained  that  the  nation  of  the  Huns,  who 
surpassed  all  others  in  atrocit}',  came  thus  into 
being.  When  Filimer,  lifth  king  of  the  Goths 
after  their  departure  from  Sweden,  was  entering 
Scythia,  with  his  people,  as  we  have  before 
described,  he  found  among  them  certain  sorcerer- 
women,  whom  they  call  in  their  native  tongue 
Aliorumnas  (or  Al-runas),  wdiom  he  suspected 
and  drove  forth  from  the  midst  of  his  army  into 
the  wilderness.  The  unclean  spirits  that  wander 
up  and  down  in  desert  places,  seeing  these 
women,  made  concubines  of  them;  and  from 
this  union  sprang  that  most  tierce  people  (of  the 
Huns)  who  were  at  first  little,  foul,  emaciated 
creatures,  dwelling  among  the  swamps,  and  jios- 
sessing  only  the  shadow  of  human  speech  by 
way  of  language.  .  .  .  Nations  whom  they 
would  never  have  vanquished  in  fair  tight  tied 
horrified  from  those  frightful- — faces  I  can 
hardly  call  them,  but  rather  —  shapeless  black 
collops  of  flesh,  with  little  points  instead  of  e3-es. 
No  hair  on  tlieir  cheeks  or  chins  gives  grace  to 
adolescence  or  dignity  to  age,  but  deep  fur- 
rowed scars  instead,  down  the  sides  of  their 
faces,  show  the  impress  of  the  iron  which  witli 
characteristic  ferocity  the}'  apply  to  every  male 
child  that  is  born  among  them.  .  .  .  The}'  are 
little  in  stature,  but  lithe  and  active  in  their 
motions,  and  especially  skilful  in  riding,  Ijioad- 
shouldered,  good  at  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrows,  with  sincw\'  necks,  and  always  holding 
their  heads  high  iif  their  pride." — Jornandes, 
De  liehus  Gcticin,  trans,  by  T.  Hodgkiu  in  Italy 
and  Her  In  null  rs.  hk.  1.  cti.  1. 

First  appearance  in  Europe.  See  Goths: 
A.  D.  370. 

A.  D.  433-453.— The  empire  of  Attila.— 
After  driving  the  Goths  from  Dacia,  the  terrible 
Huns  had  halted  in  their  march  westward  for 


something  more  than  a. generation.  They  were 
hovering,  meantime,  on  the  eastern  frontiers  of 
the  empire  "taking  part  like  other  barbarians  in 
its  disturbances  and  alliances.  Emperors  paid 
them  tribute,  and  lioman  generals  kept  up  a 
politic  or  a  questioualile  correspondence  with 
them.  Stilicho  had  detachments  of  Huns  in  the 
armies  which  fought  against  Alaric;  the  greatest 
Roman  .soldier  after  Stilicho, — and,  like  Stilicho, 
of  barbarian  parentage, — Aetius,  who  was  to  be 
their  most  formidable  antagonist,  had  been  a 
hostage  and  a  messmate  in  their  camps.  .  .  . 
Aliout  433,  Attila,  the  son  of  ^lundzukh,  like 
Charles  the  Great,  equally  famous  in  history 
and  legend,  became  their  king.  Attila  was  the 
exact  prototype  and  forerunner  of  the  Turkish 
chiefs  of  the  house  of  Othman.  In  his  jirofound 
hatred  of  civilized  men,  in  his  scorn  of  their 
knowledge,  their  arts,  their  habits  and  reli.gion, 
and,  in  spite  of  this,  in  his  systematic  use  of  them 
as  his  secretaries  and  oflicers,  in  his  rapacity 
combined  with  personal  .simplicity  of  life,  in  his 
insatiate  and  indiscriminate  destructivcuess,  in 
the  cunning  Avhieh  veiled  itself  under  ruilencss, 
in  his  extravagant  arrogance,  and  audacious  pre- 
tensions, in  his  sensuality,  in  his  unscrupulous 
and  far-reaching  designs,  in  his  ruthless  cruelty 
joined  with  capricious  displays  of  generosity, 
mercy,  and  good  faith,  we  see  the  image  of  the 
irreclaimable  Turkish  barliarians  who  ten  cen- 
turies later  were  to  extinguish  the  civilization 
of  [eastern?]  Europe.  The  attraction  of  Attila's 
daring  character,  and  his  genius  for  the  war 
which  nomadic  tribes  delight  in,  gave  him  abso- 
lute ascendency  over  his  nation,  and  over  the 
Teutonic  and  Slavonic  tribes  near  him.  Like 
other  conquerors  of  his  race,  he  imagined 
and  attempted  an  empire  of  ravage  and  desola- 
tion, a  vast  hunting  ground  and  preserve,  in 
which  men  and  their  works  should,  supply  the 
objects  and  zest  of  the  chase." — R.  W.  Church, 
Itii/inniiiff  of  the  Middle  Ages.  ch.  1. — "He 
[Attila]  was  truly  the  king  of  kings;  for  his 
court  was  formed  of  chiefs,  who,  in  offices  of 
command,  had  learned  the  art  of  obedience. 
There  were  thi'ee  brothers  of  the  race  of  the 
Amales.  all  of  them  kings  of  the  Ostrogoths; 
Ardaric,  l<ing  of  the  Gepid;c,  his  principal  con- 
fidant: a  king  of  the  Merovingian  Franks;  kings 
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of  the  Burgimdiaus,  Tluiriugiaus,  Rugians,  and 
Heruli,  wlio  commanded  that  part  of  their  na- 
tion ■which  had  remained  at  liome,  wlien tlic  other 
part  crossed  the  Rhine  lialf  a  century  before." — 
J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall  of  tin'  lioiiuin  Empire, 
ch.  1  {r.  1). — "The  amount  of  ab.iect,  slavisli  fear 
which  this  little  swarthy  Kalmuck  succeeded  in 
instilling  into  millions  of  human  hearts  is  not  to 
be  easily  matched  in  the  history  of  our  race. 
Whether  he  had  much  military  talent  may  be 
doubted,  since  the  only  great  battle  in  which  he 
figured  was  a  complete  defeat.  The  impression 
left  upon  us  hy  what  history  records  of  him  is 
that  of  a  gigantic  liully,  holding  in  his  hands 
powers  unequalled  in  the  world  for  ravage  and 
spoliation.  .  .  .  Some  doubt  has  recently  been 
thrown  on  the  received  accounts  of  the  wide 
extent  of  Attila's  power.  .  .  .  The  prince  who 
felt  China  on  his  left,  who  threatened  Persepolis, 
B3'zantium,  Ravenna  in  front,  who  ruled  Den- 
mark and  its  islands  in  his  rear,  and  who  ulti- 
mately appeared  in  arms  on  the  soil  of  Cham- 
pagne on  his  right,  was  no  minor  monarch,  and 
had  his  empire  been  as  deep  as  it  was  wide- 
spread, he  might  worthily  have  taken  rank  with 
Cyrus  and  Alexander.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  over  far  the  larger  part 
of  this  territory  Attila's  can  have  been  only 
an  over-lordship,  Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Tartar 
chieftains  of  every  name  bearing  rule  under  him. 
His  own  personal  government,  if  government  it 
can  be  called,  may  very  likely  have  been  con- 
fined nearly  within  the  limits  of  the  modern 
Hungary  and  Transylvania."  —  T.  Hodgkiu, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Ijk.  2,  ch.  2  (v.  2). — "As 
far  as  we  may  ascertain  the  vague  and  obscure 
geography  of  Priscus,  this  [Attila's]  capital  ap- 
pears to  have  been  seated  between  the  Danube, 
the  Theiss  [Tey.ss]  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  in 
the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  and  mo.st  proba- 
bly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jazberin,  Agria,  or 
Tokay.  In  its  origin  it  could  be  no  more  than 
an  accidental  camp,  which,  by  the  long  and  fre- 
quent residence  of  Attila,  had  insensibly  swelled 
into  a  huge  village." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  34. 

A.  D.  441-446. — Attila's  attack  on  the  East- 
ern Empire.  —  Attila's  first  assault  upon  the 
Roman  power  was  directed  against  the  Eastern 
Empire.  The  court  at  Constantinople  had  been 
duly  obsequious  to  him,  but  he  fo\ind  a  pretext 
for  war.  "It  was  pretended  that  the  Roman 
bishop  of  Margus  had  surreptitiously  introducetl 
himself  into  the  sepulchre  of  the  Hunnic  kings 
and  stolen  from  it  the  buried  treasure.  Tlie 
Huns  immediately  fell  upon  a  Roman  town  dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  fair,  and  pillaged  everj'thiiig 
before  them,  slaying  the  men  and  carrying  oil 
the  women.  To  all  complaints  from  Constanti- 
nople the  answer  was,  '  The  bishop,  or  your 
lives.'  The  emperor  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  to  give  U])  an  innocent  man  to  be  massacred 
would  l)e  displeasing  to  Heaven,  would  alienate 
the  clergy,  and  only  appease  for  a  moment  the 
demands  of  his  merciless  enemy.  He  refused, 
though  timidly  and  in  vague  terms.  The  Huns 
I'eplied  by  scouring  I'auuonia,  laying  Sirmium, 
its  capital,  in  ruins,  and  extending  I  heir  ravages 
far  south  of  the  Danube  to  the  cities  of  Nai.ssa 
and  Sardica,  upon  both  of  which  they  wrought 
the  extremity  of  their  vengeance.  A  truce  of 
four  years  only  increased  their  fury  and  aggra- 
vated its  ellects.     The  war  was  suddenly  recom- 


menced. This  time  thej'  reached  Thessaly.  and 
renewed  with  a  somewhat  similar  result  the  far- 
famed  passage  of  Therinopyla;  by  the  hordes  of 
Xerxes.  Two  Roman  armies  were  put  to  com- 
plete rout,  and  seventy  cities  levelled  to  the 
ground.  Theodosius  purchased  the  redemption 
of  his  capital  by  the  cession  of  territory  extend- 
ing for  fifteen  days'  journey  south  of  the  Danube, 
by  an  immediate  payment  of  6,000  pounds  of 
gold,  and  the  promise  of  2,000  more  as  an  annual 
tribute." — J.  6.  Shepparil.  FaU  'f  Jt"me.  led.  4. 
A.  D.  451. — Attila's  invasion  of  Gaul. —  la 
the  spring  of  the  year  451  Attila  moved  the  great 
host  which  he  had  as.sembled  in  the  Hungarian 
plains  westward  toward  the  Rhine  and  the 
provinces  of  Gaul.  He  hesitated,  it  was  said, 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires  as  the 
objects  of  his  attack.  But  the  East  had  found 
an  emperor,  at  last,  in  JIarcian,  who  put  some 
courage  into  the  state,  —  who  refused  tribute  to 
the  insolent  Hun  and  showed  a  willingness  for 
war.  The  West,  under  Valentinian  III.  and  his 
mother  Placidia,  with  the  Goths,  Vandals.  Bur- 
gundians  and  Franks  in  the  heart  of  its  provinces, 
seemed  to  offer  the  most  inviting  field  of  con- 
quest. Hence  Attila  turned  his  horses  and  their 
savage  riders  to  the  West.  "The  kings  and 
nations  of  German}'  and  Scythia,  from  the  Volga 
perhaps  to  the  Danube,  obeyed  the  warlike  sum- 
mons of  Attila.  From  the  royal  village  in  the 
plains  of  Hungary  his  standard  moved  towards 
the  West,  and  after  a  march  of  seven  or  eight 
hundred  miles  he  reached  the  confiux  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  where  he  was  joined  by 
the  Franks  who  adhered  to  his  ally,  the  elder  of 
the  sons  of  Clodion.  .  .  .  The  Hercynian  forest 
supplietl  materials  for  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  the 
hostile  myriads  were  poured  with  resistless  vio- 
lence into  the  Belgic  provinces."  At  Metz,  the 
Huns  "involved  in  a  jiromiscuous  massacre  the 
priests  who  served  at  the  altar  and  the  infants 
who,  in  the  hour  of  danger,  had  been  providently 
baptized  by  the  bishop ;  the  flourishing  city  was 
delivered  to  the  flames,  and  a  solitary  chapel  of 
St.  Stephen  marked  the  place  where  it  formerly 
stood.  From  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle,  Attila 
advanced  into  the  heart  of  Gaul,  crossed  the 
Seine  at  Auxerre,  and,  after  a  long  and  laborious 
march,  fixed  his  camp  under  the  walls  of  Or- 
leans. " — E.  Gibbon,  Ueeliiic  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  eh.  35. —  Meantime  the  energy  of  the 
unscrupulous  but  able  Count  Aetius,  who  ruled 
the  court  ?ind  commanded  the  resources  of  the 
Western  Empire,  had  brought  aliout  a  general 
coml)ination  of  the  barbarian  forces  in  Gaul  with 
those  of  the  Romans.  It  inchuled,  first  in  im- 
portance, the  Goths  of  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse, 
under  their  king  Tlieodoric.  and  with  them  the 
Burgundians,  the  Alans,  a  part  of  the  Franks, 
and  detachments  of  Saxons,  Armoricans  and 
other  tribes.  There  were  Goths,  too,  and  Franks 
and  Burgundians  in  the  host  of  the  Hun  king. 
The  latter  laid  siege  to  Orleans  and  the  walls  of 
the  brave  city  were  idready  crumbling  under  his 
battering  rams  when  the  banners  of  Aetius  and 
Tlieodoric  came  in  sight.  Attila  retreated  be- 
yond the  Seine  and  took  a  position  somewhere 
within  the  wide  extent  of  what  were  anciently 
called  the  Catalannian  fields,  now  known  as  the 
Chainpagn  country  siurounding  Chalons.  There, 
in  the  early  days  of  July,  A.  D.  45t,  was  fought 
the  great  and  terrible  battle  which  rescued 
Europe   from   the   all-conquering   Tartar.     The 
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number  of  the  slain,  according  to  one  clironi 
cler,  was  llV'.OOd;  aeei>r(ling  to  otlu-rs  liOd.lKllJ. 
Neitlicr  army  Cdiild  claim  a  viclor_v;  botli  feared 
to  renew  tlie  eiigagemeiU.  The  Goths,  wlio.sc 
king  Tlieodorie  was  slain,  withdnnv  in  one  direc- 
tion, to  their  own  territory;  the  Ihms  retreated 
in  tlic  other  direction  and  qnittcd  Gaul  forever. 
The  wily  Koman,  Aetins,  was  probably  best 
satisfied  with  a  result  which  cri|)pled  liolh  Goth 
and  Hun.  As  for  the  battle,  its  latest  historian 
says:  "Posterity  lias  chosen  to  call  it  the  battle 
of  Chalons,  but  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  fought  tifty  miles  distant  from  Clia- 
lons-sur-Marne,  and  tiiat  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly named  the  battle  of  Troyes,  or,  to  speak 
with  complete  accuracy,  the  battle  of  3Iery-sur- 
Scine." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  nnd  Her  Innidcrs. 
bk.  3,  cli.  3  (».  3). — "It  was  during  the  retreat 
from  Orleans  that  a  Christian  hermit  is  reported 
to  have  approached  the  Ilunuish  king,  and  said 
to  him,  'Thou  art  the  Scourge  of  God  for  the 
chastisement  of  Christians.'  Attila  instantly  as- 
sumed this  new  title  of  terror,  which  thenceforth 
became  the  appellation  by  which  he  was  most 
widely  and  most  fearfully  known." — Sir  E. 
Creasy,  Fifteen  DeeUire Buttles  afthe  We>vld,  eh.  6. 
A.  b.  452. — Attila's  invasion  of  Italy. — In 
the  siunmer  of  \'A  Attila,  retreating  from  the 
bloody  plain  of  Chalons,  recrossed  the  lihine  and 
returned  to  his  quarters  in  Hungary.  There, 
through  the  following  autumn  and  winter,  he 
nursed  his  chagrin  and  his  wrath,  and  in  the 
spring  of  453  he  set  his  host  in  motion  again, 
directing  its  march  to  the  Julian  Alps  and 
through  their  passes  into  Italy.  The  city  of 
Aquileia.  then  prominent  in  commerce,  and  pros- 
perous and  rich,  was  the  first  to  obstruct  the 
savage  invasion.  The  defence  of  the  city  proved 
so  obstinate  that  Attila  was  at  the  point  of  aban- 
doning his  siege,  when  a  flight  of  storks,  which 
his  shrewdness  construed  favorably  as  an  omen, 
encouraged  the  Huns  to  one  more  irresistible  as- 
sault and  the  doomed  town  was  carried  by  storm. 
"In  proportion  to  the  stubbornness  of  the  de- 
fence was  the  severity  of  the  pimishment  meted 
out  to  Aqiuleia.  The  Koman  soldiers  were,  no 
doubt,  all  slain.  Attila  was  not  a  man  to  encum- 
ber himself  with  jirisouers.  The  town  was  abso- 
lutely given  up  to  the  rage,  the  lust,  and  the 
greed  of  the  Tartar  horde  who  had  so  long  chafed 
around  its  walls.  .  .  .  When  the  barbarians  could 
plunder  no  more,  they  probably  used  fire,  for 
the  very  buildings  of  Aquileia  perished,  so  that, 
as  Jornandes  tells  us,  in  his  time,  a  century  later 
than  the  siege,  .searcelv  the  vestiges  of  it  yet  re- 
mained. A  few  ho\ises  may  have  been  left  stand- 
ing, anil  others  must  have  slowdy  gathered  round 
them,  for  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  retained  all 
through  the  middle  ages  considerable  remains  of 
his  old  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  a  large  and 
somewhat  stately  cathedral  w-as  reared  there  in 
the  eleventh  century.  But  the  City  of  the  North 
Wind  never  really  recovered  from  the  blow.  .  .  . 
The  terrible  invaders,  made  more  wrathful  and 
more  terrible  by  the  resistance  of  Aquileia. 
streamed  on  through  the  trembling  cities  of 
Veuetia."  Patavium  (modern  Padua),  Altinum 
and  Julia  Concordia,  were  blotted  out  of  exis- 
tence. At  Vicenza,  Verona,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Pa  via  and  Milan,  the  towns  were  sacked,  but 
spared  destruction,  and  the  inhabitants  who  did 
not  escape  were  carried  away  into  captivitj'. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  from  these  towns  escaped 
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I  lie  lluns  by  Inding  in  the  islands  and  fens  of 
the  neighlioring  Adriatic  coast,  and  out  of  the- 
jioor  (isliing  vill;i^cs  that  they  formed  there  grewv 
in  time,  the  great  commercial  city  and  republic 
of  Venice.  "The  valley  of  the  Po  was  now^ 
wasted  to  the  heart's  content  of  the  invaders. 
Should  they  cross  the  Appennines  and  blot  out 
Home  as  they  had  blotted  out  Aquileia  from 
among  the  cities  of  the  world '?  Tliis  was  the 
great  (fuestion  that  was  being  debated  in  the 
lluimish  camp,  and  strange  to  say,  the  voices 
went  not  all  for  war.  Already  Italy  liegan  to 
strike  that  strange  awe  into  the  hearts  of  her 
northern  conquerors  which  .so  often  in  later  ages, 
has  been  her  best  defence.  The  remembrance  of 
Alaric,  cut  off  by  a  mysterious  death  innnediatelj- 
after  his  capture  of  Rome,  was  present  in  the- 
mind  of  Attila,  and  was  frequi-ntly  insisted  upoa 
b}'  his  counsellors."  So,  the  grim  llun  w-as  pro- 
pared  by  his  superstitions  to  listen  to  the  embassy 
from  Rome  ■\vliich  met  him  at  the  Ticino,  praying 
for  peace.  At  the  head  of  the  embassy  w-as  the- 
venerable  bishop  of  Home,  Leo  I. —  the  first  of 
the  great  Popes.  To  his  influence  the  pacific- 
disposition  into  which  Attila  was  jiersuaded  has. 
been  commonly  ascribed.  At  all  events,  the 
king  of  the  Huns  consented  to  peace  with  the 
Romans,  and  withdrew  beyond  the  Danidjc  in 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  leaving  Italy  a  desert  to- 
the  Appennines,  but  not  beyond. — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  Iler  Invaders,  hk.  3.  cli.  4  (0.  3). 

Also  IX:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  35. — See,  also,  Venice:  A.  D. 
453. 

A.  D.  453.— Death  of  Attila  and  fall  of  his 
empire. — Attila  died  suddenly  and  mysteriously 
in  his  sleep,  after  a  drunken  debauch,  some  time 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  453,  and  his  death, 
■vvas  the  end  of  the  "reign  of  terror"  under 
■\vliich  he  had  reduced  half  the  world.  "Imme- 
diatel.y  after  his  death,  the  Germans  refused  to 
submit  to  the  divided  rule  of  his  sons.  The 
army  of  Attila  split  n]i  into  two  great  camps;  oa 
the  one  side  were  the  Gepid*  and  Ostrogoths,  with_ 
the  majority  of  the  Teutonic  nations:  on  the 
other  the  Huns,  the  Alans,  the  Sarmatians  or 
Slavonians,  and  the  few  Germans  who  still 
ownetl  allegiance  to  the  memory  of  Attila.  A 
vast  plain  Ijetween  the  Drave  and  the  Danube 
was  selected  to  decide  this  vital  struggle,  known 
as  the  battle  of  Netad,  which,  though  less  famous- 
in  historj-,  may  perhaps  claim  equal  importance 
with  that  of  Chalons,  as  an  arbiter  of  the  des- 
tinies of  civilization.  .  ,  .  Fortune  at  first  seemed 
to  favour  the  Huns:  but  German  steadfastness- 
prevailed  ;  Goths  and  Gcpidie  scattered  the  less- 
discipliued  bands  of  Asia;  and  Ardaric,  the  king: 
of  the  latter  tribe  for  the  time,  established  him- 
self in  the  royal  residence  of  Attila,  and  assumed 
the  leadiug  position  in  the  barbarian  world." — 
J.  G.  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome,  led.  4.— "Thirty 
thousand  of  the  Huns  and  their  confederates  lay 
<lead  upon  the  field,  among  them  Ellak,  Attila's. 
lirst-born.  .  .  .  The  rest  of  his  nation  fled  away 
across  theDaciau  plains,  and  over  the  Carpathian- 
mountains  to  those  wide  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia  in  which  at  the  commencement  of  our 
history  we  saw  the  three  Gothic  nations  taking- 
up  their  abode.  Ernak.  Attila's  darling,  ruled 
tranquilly  under  Roman  protection  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  lower  Danube  and  the  Blacks 
Sea,  which  we  now  call  the  Dobrudscha,  and 
which  -(vas  then  'the  lesser  Scythia.'     Others  of 
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bis  family  maintained  a  precarious  footing  higher 
up  the  stream,  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  the 
after-Iiistory  of  these  fragments  of  the  nation  with 
"which  an}"  one  need  concern  himself.  .  .  .  Dacia, 
tliat  part  of  Hungary  wiiich  lies  cast  and  north 
of  the  Danube,  and  which  had  liecn  the  heart  of 
Attila's  domains,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Gepidae, 
under  the  wise  and  victorious  Ardaric.  I-'anuo- 
iiia,  that  is  the  western  portion  of  Htmgary. 
with  Sclavonia,  and  parts  of  Croatia,  Styria  and 
Lower  Austria,  was  ruled  over  by  the  three 
Anial-descended  kings  of  the  Ostrogoths." — T. 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Inmders,  hk.  3,  cli.  1 
iv.  2). 

Attila  in  Teutonic  legend. — ' '  Short  as  was  the 
sway  of  Attila  (from  4o-t  to  i'li).  the  terror  it  had 
inspired  and  the  great  couimotion  it  had  brought 
over  the  whole  Teuton  and  Roman  world,  were 
not  .  .  .  soon  forgotten.  .  .  .  The  memory  of 
the  great  chieftain  hovered  for  a  long  time,  like 
a  bloody  phantom,  in  the  Roman  annals  and  in 
the  German  sagas.  .  .  .  When  we  compare  the 
historical  Attila,  before  wliose  piercing  glance 
Rome  and  Constantinople  trembled,  with  Etzcl 
of  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  we  tind  that  the  latter 
bears  but  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  former.  It 
is  true  that  Attila's  powerful  sway  is  still  re- 
flected in  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  as  Kriemliild  at 
her  arrival  in  the  land  of  the  Huns  is  surprised 
at  seeing  so  many  nations  submitted  to  his 
sceptre.  Yet  ui)on  the  whole  Etzel  pla}'s  in  the 
German  epic  the  part  of  a  weak  and  sometimes 
even  contemptible  king,  while  glimpses  of  his 
real  miglit  can  be  detected  only  at  rare  intervals, 
fluttering  as  it  were  in  the  far-distant  background 
of  a  by-gone  time.  .  .  .  The  Eddas  and  the  Vol- 
sunga  Saga  bear  the  imi^ress  of  the  early  Teu- 
tonic era,  when  the  king  was  little  more  than 
the  chosen  leader  in  war;  and  the  Northern 
people  for  a  long  time  had  in  their  political  in- 
stitutions nothing  by  which  the  conception  of  a 
great  monarchy,  or  still  less  of  a  far-stretching 
realm  like  that  of  Attila,  could  be  cxjircssed. " — 
G.  T.  Dippold,  Gnat  Epics  of  McdMud  (xermaiu/, 
eh.  4. 


HUNS,  The  White.  — "It  was  during  the 
reign  of  this  ]iriucc  [\'arahran  V.,  king  of  Per.sia. 
A.  D.  4'30-44U]  that  those  terrible  struggles  com- 
menced between  the  Persians  and  their  neigh- 
bours upon  the  north-cast  which  continued,  from 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  till  the  middle  of  the 
sixth  century,  to  endanger  the  very  existence  of 
the  empire.  Various  names  are  given  to  the  peo- 
ple with  whom  Persia  waged  her  wars  during  this 
period.  They  are  called  Tiu-ks,  Huns,  sometimes 
even  Chinese ;  but  these  terms  seem  to  be  used  in 
a  vague  way,  as  '  Scythian  '  was  by  the  ancients; 
and  the  special  ethnic  designation  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  <juite  a  ditTerent  name  from  any  of 
them.  It  is  a  name  the  Persian  form  of  which 
is  'HaTlhal,'  or  '  Haithelch,'  the  Armenian 
'  Ilcphthagh,'  and  the  Greek  'Ephthalites,'  or 
sometimes 'Nephthalitcs.' .  .  .  All  that  we  know 
of  the  Ephthalites  is,  that  they  were  established 
in  force,  during  the  tiftli  and  sixth  centuries  of 
(HU'cra,  in  the  regions  east  of  the  Caspian,  especi- 
all}'  in  those  beyond  the  Oxus  river,  and  that 
tliey  were  generally  regarded  as  lielonging  to  the 
Scythic  or  Finno-Turkic  po]iulation,  which,  at 
any  rate  from  1!.  C.  200,  had  become  jiowerfnl  in 
that  region.  They  were  called  '  While  Huns'  by 
some  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  is  admitted  tiiat  thev 


were  quite  distinct  from  the  Huns  who  invaded 
Eurojie  under  Attila.  .  .  .  The,v  were  a  light- 
complexioned  race,  whereas  tlie  Huns  were  de- 
cidedly swart ;  tliey  were  not  ill-looking,  whereas 
the  Huns  were  hideous;  they  were  un  agricul- 
tural people,  while  the  Huns  were  nomads:  they 
ha<l  good  laws,  and  were  tfjlerably  well  civili.sed, 
but  the  Huns  were  savages.  It  is  ])robable  that 
they  belonged  to  the  Thibetic  or  Turkish  stock." 
— G.  Rawliuson,  Seventh  Oreiit  Oriental  Mon- 
arch;/, ch.  14. — "  'We  are  able  to  distinguish  the 
two  great  divisions  of  these  formidable  exiles 
[the  Huns],  ^vhich  directed  their  march  towards 
the  Oxus  and  towards  the  '\"olga.  The  tirst  of 
these  colonies  establislied  their  dominion  in  the 
fruitful  and  extensive  plains  of  Sogdiana.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Caspian,  vrhere  they  preserved 
the  name  of  Hun.s,  with  the  epithet  of  Eutlialites 
[Ephthalites],  or  Nephthalites.  Their  manners 
were  softened,  and  even  their  features  were  in- 
sensibly improved,  by  the  mildness  of  the  climate 
and  their  long  residence  in  a  flourishing  province ; 
which  might  still  retain  a  faint  impression  of  the 
arts  of  Greece.  Tlie  "White  Huns,  a  name  which 
they  derived  from  the  change  of  their  complexion, 
soon  abandoned  the  pastoral  life  of  Scytliia. 
Gorgo,  which,  under  the  appellation  of  Carizine, 
has  since  enjoyed  a  temporar}-  splendour,  was 
the  residence  of  the  king,  who  exercised  a  legal 
authorit}'  over  an  obedient  people.  Their  luxury 
was  maintained  by  the  labour  of  the  Sogdians." 
— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, ch.  2(3. — The  "White  Huns  were  subjugated 
by  the  Turks.     See  Turks  :  Sixth  t'EXTiriV. 

HUNTER,  General  David.  —  Command  in 
Kansas.      See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 

1>!01     (  July  —  November  ) Emancipation 

Order.     See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  U.  1862 

(.M-iY) Command  in  the  Shenandoah.     See 

United Statesof  Am.  ;  A.  I).  ls(i4(MAY' — June: 
Virginia). 

HUNTS'VILLE,  Capture  of.  Sec  United 
ST.iTEs  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (April — May;  Ala- 
ra.ma). 

HUPAS,  OR  HOOPAHS,  The.     See  A.meri- 

CAN  AUOKIOINKS:    JIllIKJtS. 

HURON,  Lake:  Discovery.  See  Canada; 
A.  L).  1611~l(H(i:  and  l(l:!4-167o. 

A.  D.  1679. — Navigated  by  La  Salle.     See 

C.\nada:  a.  I).  166'J-10sr. 

HURONS,  OR  'WYANDOTS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines  :  Hurons,  and  Iroquois 
Confederacy. 

HURST  CASTLE,  King  Charles  at.     See 

Enoi.and;  a.  1).  l(UsiXo\  K-MUKK — December). 

HUS  AND  THE  REFORMATION  IN 
BOHEMIA.     See  Bohemia;    A.  D.   140.J-1415. 

HUSCARLS.     See  IIousECARi.s. 

HUSSARS.— Jlatthias,  son  of  John  Ilunyadi, 
was  clcclcil  king  of  Hungary  in  14o8.  "The 
defence  of  the  country  chietly  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  JIatthias  at  the  commencement  of  liis 
reign.  ^Measures  of  defence  were  accordingly 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  speed,  the  most  im- 
ixirtant  of  which  was  the  establishment  of  regu- 
l:ir  cavalry;  to  levy  which  one  man  was  enrolled 
out  of  every  20  families.  This  \v;\s  the  origin  of 
the  'Hussar,'  meaning  in  Hungarian  the  |iriceor 
due  of  twentv." — E.  Szabad.  Jlini</ari/.  I'a.st  and 
Pre.11 1, t.  /I.  ."iii. 

HUSSEIN.Shahof  Persia,  A.  D,  1694-1722. 
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HUSTINGS.— COURT  OF  HUSTING.— 

"The  '  hygli  ;in(l  auncyout '  Court  of  Hustiiig  of 
tlie  City  of  Londou  is  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or.  to  speak 
more  arcuratcly,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  being 
u  remarkable  memorial  of  tlie  sway  onee  e.xer- 
cised  over  England  by  the  Danes  and  other  North- 
men. The  name  of  the  Court  is  derived  from 
[hus],  '  a  liouse,'  and  [dhing],  a  thing,  'cause,' 
or  'council,'  and  signilies,  according  to  general 
acceptation,  'a  court  held  in  a  house,'  in  contra- 
distinction to  other  'things,'  or  courts,  which  in 
Saxon  times  were  usually  held  in  the  open  air. 
.  .  .  The  term  '  Husting' or,  less  correctly, 'Hust- 
ings '  is  commonly  applied  at  tlie  present  day  to 
opea-air  assemblies  or  temjiorary  courts,  usually 
held  in  some  elevated  position,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  membersof  Parliament  in  counties  and 
boroughs,  its  strict  etj'mological  meaning  being 
lost  sight  of.  .  .  .  [The  Court  of  Husting]  is  the 
oldest  court  of  record  within  the  City,  and  at  one 
time  constituted  the  sole  ccnirt  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  citizen  and  citizen." — R.  R. 
Sharpe,  Intrad.  to  Calendar  of  Wills,  Court  of 
Jliistii)'/.  Lnndnn. 

HUTCHINSON,  Mrs.  Anne,  and  the  Anti- 
nomian  troubles.  See  Massacuisetts:  A.  D. 
lG3()-l(j:W;  anil  Uuode  Island:  A,]).  ir)3S-l640. 

HUTCHINSON,  Governor  Thomas,  and 
the  outbreak  of  Revolution  in  Massachusetts. 
See  ^Iassacuusetts:  A.  I).  ITlil;  and  Uxited 
States  of  A>t. :  A.  I).  17(5.5,  Xews  of  the  Stamp 
Act;  17T'2-1773;  1774  (M.vy— June). 

H'WICCAS.— A  name  borne  by  the  "West 
Saxons  who  tirst  settled  in  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  when  that  region  was  conquered. 
They  led  a  revolt  against  the  West  Saxon  king 
Ceawlin,  in  which  they  were  joined  b)"  the  Brit- 
ons, or  "Welsh.  The  l,)attle  of  AVanljorough, 
fought  A.  D.  591.  drove  Ceawlin  from  the  throne. 
—J.  R.  Green,  The  Wikiiiq  of  Eng..  pp.  129-208. 
—See  England:  A.  D.  .54'7-b33. 

HYACINTHIA,  Feast  of  the.— "The  feast 
of  the  Ilyacinthia  was  held  annually  at  AmyckB 
[LaceiUemonia],  on  the  longest  day  of  the  Spar- 
tan month  Ilecatombeus,  corresponding  to  our 
Juno  and  July.  .  .  .  H.yacinthus,  the  beautiful 
youth  slain  accidentally  by  Apollo,  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  worship.  He  took  his  name 
from  the  flower,  which  was  an  emblem  of  death; 
and  the  original  feast  seems  to  have  been  alto- 
gether a  mournful  ceremouj', —  a  lamentation 
over  the  destruction  of  the  flowers  of  spring  by 
the  summer  heat,  passing  on  to  a  more  general 
lament  over  death  itself." — G.  Rawlinson,  IliU. 
of  Herodotus,  Kote,  hk.  9,  sect.  7. 

Also  in;  E.  Abbott,  IL'st.  of  Greece,  v.  1,  ;;.  232. 

HYBLA.— "There  was  a  Sikel  goddess  Hy- 
bla.  whom  the  Greeks  looked  on  as  the  same  with 
several  goddesses  of  their  own  mythologv.  here 
with  one,  there  with  another.  Three  towns  in 
Sicily  were  called  after  her,  one  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  island,  now  Ragusa,  another 
on  the  coast  north  of  S.vracuse,  near  the  place 
where  the  Greek  colony  of  Megara  was  afterwarils 
planted,  This  gave  its  name  to  the  H3'blaian 
hills  not  far  oil.  famous  for  their  honey;  but 
there  is  no  hill  strictly  called  Mount  Hybla.  The 
third  Ilyljla  is  inland,  not  far  from  Catania,  and 
is  now  calletl  Paterno." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Story  of 
Sicili/.  p.  33. 

HYDASPES,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Jelum,  or  Jhelura,  in  the  Punjab,  on  the 
banks  of  which  the  Indian  king  Porus  made  a 


vain  attempt  to  oppose  tlie  invasion  of  Alexan- 
der.—C,  Thirhvall.  Jli«t.  nf  (h;.,;.  rh.  53. 

HYDER  ALI  AND  tiFPOO  SAIB,  Eng- 
lish Wars  with.  See  Indu:  A.  1).  1707-1709: 
17s()_17m:{;  iiiid  17.'^.5-1793. 

HYDERABAD  OR  HAIDERABAD,  The 
Nizam  of.    See  India;  A.  I).  lG6'2-174N:and  m". 

HY-IVAR,  The.  See  Xou.mans.— Xouth- 
MEx;  8tii-9tu  Centuries,  and  10ti[-13th  Cen- 
tukies. 

HYKSOS,  The.     See   Egypt;  The  IIyksos. 

HYLLEANS,  The.  — "The  Ilylleans  are 
never  mentioned  in  any  historical  narrative,  but 
always  in  mythical  [Greek]  legends;  and  they 
apjjcar  to  have  been  known  to  the  geographers 
only  from  mythological  writers.  Yet  they  are 
generallj'  placeil  in  the  islands  of  Melita  and 
Black-Corcyra,  to  the  south  of   Liburnia." — C. 

0.  Miiller,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  the  Doric  Race,  v. 

1,  iiitrod. 

HYMETTUS.— One  of  the  noted  mountains 
of  Attica,  "celebrated  for  its  excellent  honey, 
and  the  broad  belt  of  flowers  at  its  base,  which 
scented  the  air  with  their  delicious  perfume." — 
JI.  and  R.  P.  Willson,  Mosaics  of  Grecian  Hist., 
Ih  9. 

HY-NIALS  AND  EUGENIANS.  — "As 
surnames  were  not  generally  u.scd,  either  in 
Ireland  or  anywhere  el.se,  till  after  the  10th  cen- 
tury, the  great  families  are  distinguishable  at 
first  only  by  their  tribe  or  clan  names.  Thus,  at 
the  north  we  have  the  Hy-Xial  race ;  in  the  south 
the  Eugenian  race,  so  called,  from  Kial  and 
Eoghau,  their  mutual  ancestors."  —  T.  D.  Mc- 
Gee,  Popular  Hist,  (f  Inland,  hk.  1,  ch.  2(i:.  1). 

HYPERBOREANS,  The.— A  mythical  peo- 
ple, sujJiKised  by  the  ancients  to  dwell  beyond 
the  north  wind,  and  therefore  to  enjoy  a  perfect 
climate  in  the  extreme  north. 

HYPHASIS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of 
the  river  Sutlej.  in  the  Punjab,  which  was  the 
limit  of  Alexander's  march  into  India. 

HYRCANIA.  —  HYRCANIAN  SEA. — 
"The  niountain-cliain  which  skirts  the  Great 
Plateau  [of  Iran]  on  the  north,  distinguished  iu 
these  pages  by  the  name  of  Elburz,  broadens  out 
after  it  passes  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the 
Caspian  Sea  till  it  covers  a  space  of  nearly  three 
degrees  (more  than  200  miles).  Instead  of  the 
single  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Salt  Desert 
from  the  low  Caspian  I'egion,  we  find  between 
the  54th  and  59th  degrees  of  east  longitude  three 
or  four  distinct  ranges,  all  nearly  parallel  to  one 
another,  having  a  general  direction  of  east  and 
west.  .  .  .  Here  in  Persian  times  was  settled  a 
people  called  Ilj'rcani ;  and  from  them  the  tract 
derived  the  name  of  Hyrcania  (Vehrkana),  while 
the  lake  [Caspian  Sea]  on  which  it  adjoined 
came  to  be  known  as  'the  Ilyrcauian  Sea.'  The 
fertility  of  the  region,  its  broad  plains,  shady 
woods,  and  lofty  mountains  were  celebrated  by 
the  ancient  writers. " —  G.  Rawlinson,  Five  Great 
Monarchies :  Persia,  ch.  1. —  "In  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Achfemenids  their  land  [Hyrcania]  is 
known  as  Varkana;  the  modern  name  is  Jorjan. 
Here,  according  to  the  Greeks,  the  mountains 
were  covered  with  forests  of  oaks,  where  swarms 
of  wild  bees  had  their  hives;  iu  the  valleys  vines 
and  fig-trees  flourished,  and  the  soil  down  to  the 
sea  was  so  luxuriant  that  corn  grew  from  the 
fallen  grains  without  any  special  sowing." — M. 
Dunckcr,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7,  ch.  1, — See, 
also,  P.4.RTniA. 
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ICONOCLASTIC  COXTROVERSY. 


I. 


lAPYGIANS,  The.  See  Italy,  ANcrEST; 
also,  fExoTiiiAxs. 

lAZYGES.OR  JAZYGES,  The.    SeeLiMl- 

GAXTES. 

IBERA,  Battle   at.     See  Pcnic  War,    The 

SeC(iNI). 

IBERIANS,  The  eastern.— "  The  Sapeircs 
[of  Ilurodutus]  appear  to  be  the  Iberians  of  later 
■n'riters.  The  name  is  found  under  the  various 
forms  of  Saspeires,  Sapeires,  Sabeires.  or  Sa- 
beiri,  and  xVbeires.  whence  the  transition  to 
Iberes  is  easy.  They  are  always  represented  as 
adjoining  on  the  Colchians  to  the  east  and  south- 
east, so  that  they  must  evidently  have  inhabited 
the  greater  part  of  the  modem  province  of 
Georgia.  .  .  .  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
modern  Georgians  —  still  called  'Virk'  by  their 
neighbours  —  are  their  descendants,  and  preserve, 
in  the  original  scat  of  the  nation,  a  name  and  a 
nationality  which  have  defied  the  destroying 
touch  of  time  for  more  than  twenty-four  cen- 
turies."—  G,  Rawliuson,  Hitit.  of  Uerodotns,  hk. 
7,  app.  1, — See,  also,  Alabodians. — If  these 
Iberians  of  the  east  were  connected  in  race  or 
origin  of  name  with  the  Iberians  of  western 
Europe,  the  connection  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  traced.  Iberia  was  devastated  and  subju- 
gated by  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  11th  centurv. 
See  TfKKS  (Seljiks);  A.  D.  1063-1073. 

IBERIANS,  The  western. — "  The  numerous 
skulls  obtained  from  Basque  cemeteries  possess 
exactly  those  characters  which  have  been  rc- 
mai-ked  ...  in  the  Neolithic  tombs  and  caves 
in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  may  there- 
fore be  tidten  to  imply  that  the  Basque-speaking 
peoples  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  fragment  of  the 
race  which  occupied  the  British  isles,  and  the 
area  west  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Alps,  in 
the  Neolithic  age.  .  .  .  Nor  can  there  be  any 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  this  small,  dark-haired 
people  being  identical  with  the  ancient  Iberians 
of  hi.story,  who  have  left  their  name  in  the 
Iberian  peninsula  [Spain]  as  a  mark  of  their  for- 
mer dominion  in  the  west.  ...  In  ancient  times 
they  were  spread  through  Spain  as  far  to  the 
south  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  as  far  to  the 
north-east  as  Germany  and  Denmark.  The  Iberic 
population  of  the  British  Isles  was  apparently 
preserved  from  contact  with  other  races  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Neolithic  age.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, however,  it  is  not  so;  a  new  set  of  men. 
differing  in  physical  characteristics  from  them, 
make  their  appearance.  .  .  .  The  new  invader 
is  identified  by  Thurnam  and  Huxley  with  the 
Celtic  of  history.  .  .  .  These  two  races  were  in 
possession  of  Spain  during  the  ver}'  earliest 
times  recorded  in  history,  the  Iberians  occupy- 
ing the  north-western  region,  aud  the  Celts,  or 
Gauls,  extending  in  a  broad  band  south  of  the 
Pj-renees  along  the  Mediterranean  shore.  ...  In 
the  north  the  Vascones  then,  as  now,  held  the 
Basque  provinces  of  Spain.  The  (listril)ution  of 
these  two  races  in  Gaid  is  similar  to  that  which 
we  have  noted  in  Spain.  .  .  .  When  Cicsar  con- 
quered Gaul,  the  Iberian  Aquitani  possessed  the 
region  bouiuled  by  the  river  Garonne,  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  the  Pyrenees.  .  .  .  An  ethnological 
counecti(jn  also  between  Aquitaine  and  Brittany 
(Armorica)  may  1)e  inferred  from  the  remark  of 
Pliny,  'Aquitania  Armorica  ante  dicta.'  .  .  . 
Just  as  the  Celts  pushed  back  the  Iberian  popu- 


lation of  Gaul  as  far  south  as  Aquitania,  and 
swept  round  it  into  Spain,  so  they  crossed  the 
channel  and  overran  the  greater  portion  of 
Britain,  until  the  Silures,  identified  by  Tacitus 
with  the  Iberians,  were  left  only  in  those  fast- 
nesses which  were  subsequently  a  refuge  for  the 
AVelsl^  against  the  English  invaders."— W.  B. 
Dawknis.  Enrli/  Man  in  Brittiin,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  I.  Taylor,  Origin  af  the  Aryans,  ch. 
3,  sect.  5. — See  Celts;  Ligurians;  Aquitaixe: 
The  ANCIENT  Tribes;  AND  Portugal:  Early 
History;   and,  also,  v.  1,  Appendix  A. 

IBERION.     See  .Vlbion. 

IBRAHIM,  Caliph,  A.   D.  744 Ibrahim, 

Turkish  Sultan,  1040-1049. 

ICARIA,  Attica. — One  of  the  denies  or  an- 
cient townships  of  Attica,  where  Icarius,  in  a. 
Greek  legend,  was  taught  the  art  of  wine-mak- 
ing liy  Dionysus, 

ICARIA,   in   the   JE^&a.a. — An   island   near 
Samos  and  anciently  lielonging  to  the  Samians, 
who  used  it  chietly  "for  their  pasture  land. 
♦ 

ICELAND:  Supposed  identity  with  the 
Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.     See  Tini.E. 

A.  D.  860-iiou. — Discovery  and  Settlement 
by  the  Northmen. — A  Norse  Commonwealth. 
— Development  of  the  Saga  Literature.  See 
Norsians.- NoirrnMEN:  A.  1).  860-11(10. 

A.   D.  1800-1874.— Political    relations  with 
Denmark.      See   Scandinavian   States  (Den- 
.MARic— Iceland):  A.  D.  1S49-1874. 
.♦ 

ICELANDIC  "THING,"  The.     See  Thing. 

ICENI,  The.  See  Britain:  Celtic  Tribes; 
and  A.  D.  61. 

ICONIUM,  Sultans  of.  See  Turks  (The 
Seljuks):  a.  D.  1073-1092. 

ICONOCLASTIC  CONTROVERSY,  The. 
— "Of  the  controversies  that  disquieted  this  age 
[the  eighth  century],  the  greatest  and  the  most 
pernicious  related  to  the  worship  of  sacred  im- 
ages. Originating  in  Greece,  it  thence  spread 
over  the  East,  and  the  West,  producing  great 
harm  both  to  the  state  and  to  the  chin-ch.  The 
first  sparks  of  it  appeared  under  Phillippicus  Bar- 
danes,  who  was  einjieror  of  the  Greeks  near  the 
beginning  of  this  centuiy.  With  the  consent  of 
the  patriarch  John,  in  tlie  year  712,  he  removed 
from  the  portico  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  a 
picttu'e  representing  the  sixth  general  council, 
which  condemned  the  Monothelites,  whom  the 
emperor  was  disposed  to  favour;  and  he  sent  his 
mandate  to  Rome,  requiring  all  such  pictures  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  churches.  But  Constau- 
tine,  the  Roman  pontiff,  not  only  protested 
against  the  emperor's  edict,  but  .  .  .  ,  having 
assembled  a  council  at  Rome,  he  caused  the 
emperor  himseU'  to  be  condenmcd  as  an  apostate 
from  the  true  religion.  These  first  commotions, 
however,  terminated  the  next  j'ear,  when  the  em- 
peror was  hurled  from  the  throne.  Under  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  a  very  heroic  emperor,  another  conflict 
ensued;  which  was  far  more  terrific,  severe,  and 
lasting.  Leo,  unable  to  bear  with  the  extrava- 
gant superstition  of  the  Greeks  in  worshipping 
religious  images,  which  rendered  them  a  reproach 
botli  to  the  Jews  and  the  Saracens;  in  onler  to 
extirpate  the  evil  entirely,  i.ssued  an  edict  in  the 
year  720,  commanding  all  images  of  saints,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  to  be 
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removed  out  of  tlie  cliurches,  and  Iho  worsliij)  of 
them  to  be  wholly  discontinued  and  uhi'o^ratcd. 
...  A  civil  wav  broke  out;  tirst  in  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  a  part  of  Asia,  and 
afterwards  in  Italj'.  For  the  people,  either 
spontaneously,  or  being  so  instructed  by  the 
priests  and  monks,  to  wdioin  the  images  were 
productive  of  gain,  considered  the  emjieror  as  an 
apostate  from  true  religion.  ...  In  Italy,  the 
Roman  pontills,  Gregory  II.  and  Gregory  III., 
were  the  ijrincipal  authors  of  the  revolt.  .  .  . 
The  Romans  and  the  olher  ])eople  of  Italy  who 
were  subjects  of  the  Greek  empire,  violated 
their  allegiance,  and  either  massacred  or  expelled 
the  viceroys  of  Leo.  E.\asperatcd  bj'  these 
causes,  the  emperor  contemplated  making  war 
upon  Italy,  and  especially  upon  the  pontilt:  but 
circumstances  prevented  him.  lleuce  in  the 
year  730,  tired  with  resentment  and  indignation, 
he  vented  his  fury  against  images  and  their  wor- 
shippers, much  more  violently  than  before.  For 
having  assembled  a  council  of  bishops,  he  de- 
posed Germanus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
favoured  images,  and  substituted  Anastasius  in 
his  place;  commanded  that  images  shoiUd  be 
committed  to  the  tiames,  and  inliicted  various 
punishments  upon  the  advocates  of  them.  The 
consequence  of  this  severity  was,  that  the  Chris- 
tian church  was  unhappily  rent  into  two  parties; 
that  of  the  Iconoduli  or  Iconolatvae,  who  adored 
and  worshipped  images,  and  that  of  the  Icono- 
machi  or  Iconoclastae,  who  would  not  preserve 
but  destroyed  them ;  and  these  parties  furiously 
contended  with  mutual  invectives,  abuses,  and 
assassinations.  The  course  commenced  by  Greg- 
ory II.  was  warmly  prosecuted  by  Gregory  III. , 
and  although  we  cannot  determine  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  the  precise  degree  of  fault  in  either 
of  these  prelates,  thus  much  is  unquestionable, 
that  the  loss  of  their  Italian  possessions  in  this 
contest  by  the  Greeks,  is  to  be  ascribed  especially 
to  the  zeal  of  these  two  pontiffs  in  behalf  of 
images.  Leo's  son  Constantine,  suruamed  Co- 
pronymus  by  the  furious  trilie  of  Image-wor- 
shippers, after  he  came  to  the  throne,  A.  D.  741, 
trod  in  his  father's  steps;  for  lie  laboured  with 
equal  vigour  to  extirpate  the  worship  of  im- 
ages, in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of  the 
Roman  pontiff  and  the  monks.  Yet  he  pursued 
the  business  with  more  moderation  than  his 
father  had  done:  and  being  aware  that  the 
Greeks  were  governed  entirely  by  the  authority 
of  councils  in  religious  matters,  he  collected  a 
council  of  eastern  bishops  at  Con.stantinople  in 
the  year  7.54,  to  examine  and  decide  this  contro- 
versy. By  the  Greeks  this  is  called  the  seventh 
general  council.  The  bishops  pronounced  sen- 
tence, as  was  customary,  according  to  the  views 
of  the  emperor ;  and  therefore  condemned  images. 
.  .  .  Leo  IV.,  wlio  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Constantine,  A.  D.  77.5,  entertained  the 
same  views  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  For 
when  he  saw,  that  the  abettors  of  images  were 
not  to  be  moved  at  all  by  mild  and  gentle  meas- 
ures, he  coerced  them  with  penal  statutes.  But 
Leo  IV.  being  removed  liy  poismi,  through  the 
wickedness  of  his  pertidious  wife  Irene,  in  the 
year  7S0,  images  became  triumphant.  For  that 
guilty  woman,  who  governeil  the  erajiire  during 
the  minority  of  her  son  Constantine,  with  a  view- 
to  establish  her  authority,  after  entering  into  a 
league  with  Hadrian  the  Roman  pontiff,  assem- 
bled a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia  in  the  year 


786,  which  is  known  by  the  title  of  the  second 
Nic<'ne  council.  Here  the  laws  of  the  enijjerors, 
together  with  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stantinople, were  abrogated;  the  worship  of 
images  and  of  the  cross  was  established.  ...  In 
these  contests  most  of  the  Latins,  —  as  the  Brit- 
ons, the  Germans,  and  the  Frencli,  took  middle 
ground  between  the  contending  parties;  for  they 
decided,  that  in\ages  were  to  be  retained  indeed, 
and  to  be  placed  in  the  churches,  but  that  no 
religious  worship  could  be  offered  to  them  with- 
out dishonouring  the  Sujireme  Being.  Ill  particu- 
lar Charlemagne,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  French 
bishops  who  wei-c  displeased  with  the  Nicene 
decrees,  caused  four  Books  concerning  images  to 
be  drawn  up  by  some  learned  man.  and  sent 
them  in  the  year  790  to  the  Roman  pontiff  Ha- 
drian, with  a  view  to  prevent  his  approving  the 
decrees  of  Nice.  In  this  work,  the  arguments 
of  the  Nicene  bishops  in  defence  of  image-wor- 
ship, are  acutely  and  vigorously  combated.  But 
Hadrian  was  not  to  be  taught  by  such  a  master, 
however  illustrious,  and  therefore  issued  his 
formal  confutation  of  the  book.  Charlemagne 
next  assembled,  in  the  year  794,  a  council  of  300 
bishops,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  order  to 
re-examine  this  controversy.  This  council  ap- 
proved the  sentiments  contained  in  the  Books  of 
Charlemagne,  and  forbid  the  worship  of  images." 
— J.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Institutis  of  Ecclesiastical 
Hist.,  bk.  3,  cenfij  8,  pC.  2,  ch.  3  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  P.  Schaff,  Hist,  nf  the  Christian 
Church,  V.  4,  ch.  10,  sect.  101.— E.  Gibbon,  De- 
cliiui  and  Fall  of  the  Unman  Empire,  ch.  49. — 
G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Bi/zaiitirie  Empire,  bk.  1. 
—II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Chii'rch  and  the  Eii.stcrn  Em- 
pire, ch.  6. — See.  also,  Papacy:  A.   1).   72.S-774. 

ICONOCLASTS  OF  THE  NETHER- 
LANDS.    See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1.5(i(i- 1.568. 

ICTIS. — An  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  to 
which  tin  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
main  shore  by  natives  to  be  sold  to  Greek  mer- 
chants. Whether  it  was  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  or  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
or  St.  ^Michael's  Mount,  is  a  disputed  question. 

IDA,  Mount.     See  Troja. 


IDAHO:  The  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
Amekkan  Abortoines:  Siiosiionea.v  Fa.mtly. 

A.  D.  1803. — Was  it  embraced  in  the  Louis- 
iana Purchase  ? — Grounds  of  American  pos- 
session.    See  Liii'isewa:  A.  D.  179S-lsO;l. 

A.  D.  1863. —  Organized  as  a  Territory. — 
The  Territory-  of  Idaho  was  created  by  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  ilarch  3,  1803. 

A.  D.  1890. — Admission  to  the  Union  as  a 
State.     See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1889- 

1890. 

♦■ 

IDES.     See  Calendar.  .Itlian. 

IDLE,  Battle  of  the.— Fought  A.  D.  617. 
between  the  East  Enulisli.  or  East  Angles,  and 
the  Noiiliiiiiilnians;  the  former  victorious. 

IDOMENE,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  battles  of 
the  Pelo[inniiesian  War.  in  which  the  Ambrakiots 
were  surprised  and  ahnnst  totally  destroyed  by 
!Messeniaus  and  Akarnauians,  under  the  Athe- 
nian general  Demosthenes,  B.  C.  426. — G.  Grote, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  51  (».  6). 

IDSTEDT,  Battle  of  (1850).  See  Scandi- 
navian Spates  (I)i;xmark);  A.  D.  1848-1862. 

I D  U  M  E  AN  S,  The.     See  Edomites, 

lERNE.     See  Irel.vnd:  The  Name. 
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IGANIE,  Battle  of  11831).  See  Poland: 
A.  D.  1830-183-3. 

IGUALA,  The  Plan  of.  See  Mexico:  A.  D. 
180(1-1820. 

IGUALADA,  Battle  of  (1809).     See  Spain: 

A.  I).  18ii8-18ii;i  (I)K(F.MEER— March). 
IKENILD-STRETE.     See  Roman   Roads 

IN  UlilTAIN. 

ILA.— ILARCH.— The  Spartan  boys  were 
divided  into  companies,  according  to  their  several 
ages;  eacli  company  was  called  an  Ila,  and  was 
commanded  by  a  young  officer  called  au  Ilarch. 
— 6.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Crreece :  The  State,  pt. 
3,  ch.  1. 

ILERDA.  —  Modern  Lerida,  in  Spain,  the 
scene  of  Cajsar's  famous  campaign  against  Afra- 
niu.s  and  Petreius,  in  the  civil  war.     See  Ro.me: 

B.  C.  49. 

ILIAD,  The.     See  Homer. 

ILIUM.     See  Troja. 

ILKHANS,  The.  See  Persia:  A.  D.  12.58- 
1393. 

ILLINOIA,  The  proposed  State  of.  See 
Northwest  Territory  of  the  U.  S.  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1784. 


ILLINOIS :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Alleoiians,  Al- 
GONQCi.vN  Family,  and  Illinois. 

A.  D.  1673. — Traversed  by  Marquette  and 
Joliet.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1034-1673. 

A.  D.  1679-1682. — LaSalle'sfort  and  colony. 
See  Canada:  A.  1).  lOiiO-lGsT. 

A.  D.  1679-1735. — The  French  occupation. 
See  Canada:  A.  1).  1700-173.5. 

A.  D.  1700-1750. —  The  "Illinois  country" 
under  the  French. — "  For  many  years  tlie  term 
'  Illinois  country  '  embraced  all  the  region  east  of 
the  Upper  Jlississippi  as  far  as  Lalve  Michigan, 
and  from  the  AVisconsin  on  the  north  to  the 
Ohio  on  the  south.  Tlie  extent  of  tlie  Illinois 
country  under  tlie  Frencli  varied  lj\it  little  from 
the  extent  of  the  present  State  of  Illinois.  At  a 
later  date,  its  limits  on  the  east  were  restricted 
by  the  'Wabash  country,'  which  was  erected 
into  a  separate  government,  under  the  comman- 
dant of  '  Post  St.  Vincent, 'on  tlie  Wabash  River. 
.  .  .  The  early  French  on  the  Illinois  were  re- 
markable for  their  talent  of  ingratiating  them- 
selves with  the  warlike  tribes  around  them,  and 
for  their  easy  amalgamation  in  manners  and 
customs,  and  blood.  .  .  .  Their  settlements  were 
usually  in  tlie  form  of  small,  compact,  patriarclial 
villages,  like  one  great  family  assembled  around 
their  old  men  and  patriarchs." — J.  W.  Jlouettc, 
Hist,  of  the  Discovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  v.  1,  pp.  181-183. — See,  also, 
Louisiana:  A.  D.  1719-1750. 

A.  D.  1751. — Settlements  and  population. — 
"  Up  to  this  time,  the  '  Illinois  country,'  cast  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  contained  six  distinct 
settlements,  with  their  respective  villages. 
These  were:  1.  Cahokia,  near  the  mouth  of 
Cahokia  Creek,  and  nearly  five  miles  below  the 
present  site  of  St.  Louis;  2.  St.  Philip,  forty-five 
miles  below  the  last,  and  four  miles  above  Fort 
Chartres,  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Jilissi.ssi|ipi ;  3, 
Fort  Chartres,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, twelve  miles  above  Kaskaskia;  4.  Kaskas- 
kia, situated  upon  the  Ka.skaskia  River,  live 
miles  above  its  mouth,  upon  a  peninsula,  and 
within  two  miles  of  the  Mississippi  River;  .5. 
Prairie  du  Roclicr,    near  Fort  Chartres;  6,  St. 


Genevieve,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  about  one  mile  from  its  bank,  upon 
Gabarre  Creek.  These  are  among  the  oldest 
towns  in  what  was  long  known  as  the  Illinois 
country.  Kaskaskia,  in  its  best  days,  under  tlie 
French  regime,  was  quite  a  larire  town,  contain- 
ing2,000or3,000inhabitauts.  But  after  it  passed 
from  the  crown  of  France,  its  pojiulation  for 
many  years  did  not  exceed  1,500  souls.  Under 
the  I5ritish  dominion  the  population  decreased  to 
400  souls,  in  1773." — J.  W.  Monette,  Hist,  of  the 
Di-Kovery  and  Settlement  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
r.  1.  pp.  167-168. — "The  population  of  the  French 
and  Indian  villages  in  the  district  of  the  Illinois, 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  is  largely  a 
matter  of  conjecture  and  computation.  Father 
Louis  Vivier,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  a  letter 
dated  June  8,  1750,  and  written  from  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Chartres,  says:  'We  have  here  whites, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cross- 
breeds. There  are  five  French  villages,  and  three 
villages  of  the  natives  within  a  space  of  twenty- 
five  leagues,  situate  between  the  ilississippi  and 
another  river  called  (Kaskaskia).  In  the  French 
villages  are,  perhaps,  eleven  hundred  whites, 
three  hundred  blacks,  and  sixty  reel  slaves  or 
savages.  The  three  Illinois  towns  do  not  contain 
more  than  eight  hundred  souls,  all  told.'  This 
estimate  does  not  include  the  scattered  French 
settlers  or  traders  north  of  Peoria,  nor  on  the 
Waliash.  It  is  stated  that  the  Illinois  nation,  then 
dwelling  for  the  most  part  along  the  river  of  that 
name,  occupied  eleven  different  villages,  with 
four  or  five  fires  at  each  village,  and  each  fire 
warming  a  dozen  families,  except  at  the  principal 
village,  where  there  were  three  hundred  lodges. 
These  data  would  give  us  something  near  eight 
thousand  as  the  total  number  of  the  Illinois  of 
all  tribes." — J.  Wallace,  Histm-y  of  Illinois  and 
Louisiana  under  the  French  linle,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1763. —  Cession  to  Great  Britain. — 
See  Seven  Years  War. 

A.  D.  1763. —  The  king's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers.  See  Xoutiiwest  Territory 
OF  the  U.  S.  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1703. 

A.  D.  1765. — Possession  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish.— "  Tile  French  officers  hail,  since  the  peace, 
been  ready  loyally  to  surrender  the  country  to 
the  English.  But  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  and 
the  Osage  tribes  would  not  consent.  At  a  coun- 
cil held  iu  the  spring  of  1765,  at  Fort  Cliartrcs, 
the  chief  of  the  Kaskaskias,  turning  to  the  Eng- 
lish officer,  said:  '  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  chief 
that  the  Illinois  and  all  our  brethren  will  make 
war  on  you  if  you  come  upon  our  lands. '  .  .  . 
But  when  Eraser,  who  arrived  from  Pittsburg, 
brought  proofs  that  their  elder  brothers,  the  Scne- 
cas,  the  Delawares  and  the  Shawnees,  had  made 
peace  with  the  English,  the  Kaskaskias  said: 
'AVe  follow  as  they  shall  lead.'  '  I  waged  this 
war,' said  Pontiac,  'because,  for  two  years  to- 
gether, the  Delawares  and  Shawnees  begged  me 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  English.  So  I  be- 
came their  ally,  and  was  of  their  mind;'  and, 
plighting  his  word  for  peace,  he  kept  it  with 
integrity.  A  Just  curiosity  may  ask  how  many 
persons  of  foreign  lineage  had  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Illinois  since  its  <liscovery  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. Eraser  w;is  told  that  there  were  of 
white  men,  able  to  bear  arms.  700;  of  white 
women,  500;  of  their  children,  850;  of  negroes 
of  both  sexes,  900.  The  banks  of  the  Wabash, 
we  learn  from  another  source,  were  occupied  by 
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about  110  French  families,  most  of  which  wei'c  at 
Viiiccuiius.  Fniscr  souglit  to  overawe  tlie  Frencli 
trailers  with  tlie  iiienace  of  an  Knglisli  army  tliat 
was  to  come  amoni;  them  ;  but  the_v  pointed  to  tla^ 
.Mississippi,  beyond  which  they  wonld  l)e  safe 
from  Lnylish  juri.sdicticai  [France  having  ceded 
to  .Spain  her  territory  on  tlie  western  side  of  the 
river].  .  .  .  With  Croghan,  an  Indian  agent, 
who  followed  from  Fort  Pitt,  the  Illinois  nations 
atrreed  that  the  English  slio\dd  take  possession  of 
all  the  posts  which  the  French  formerly  held  ;  and 
Captain  Stirling,  with  lltl)  men  of  the  42d  regi- 
ment, was  detached  down  the  Ohio,  to  relieve  the 
French  garrison.  At  Fort  Chartres,  St.  Ange, 
who  had  served  for  fifty  years  in  the  wilderness, 
gave  them  a  friendly  reception;  and  on  themorn- 
I'ngof  the  lltthof  October  he  surrendered  totlaan 
the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  Some  of  the 
French  crossed  the  river,  so  that  at  St.  Genevieve 
there  were  at  least  five-and-twentj-  families,  while 
St.  Louis,  whose  origin  dates  from  the  loth  of 
February  1TG4,  and  whose  skilfully  chosen  site 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  British  com- 
mander, already  counted  about  twice  that  num- 
ber, and  ranked  as  the  Icailing  settlement  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  English 
portion  of  the  distant  territory,  the  government 
then  instituted  was  the  absolute  rule  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  with  a  local  judge  to  decide  all  dis- 
putes among  the  inhabitants  according  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country,  yet  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the 
military  chief." — G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  tlie  United 
Slides  (.iiit/ii>f's  last  revision),  v.  3,  pp.  151-152. 

A.  D.  1765-1774. — Early  years  of  English 
rule. — ".lust  liefore  and  during  the  first  years  of 
the  English  domination,  there  was  a  large  exodus 
of  the  French  inhabitants  from  Illinois.  Such, 
in  fact,  was  their  dislike  of  British  rule  that 
fully  one-third  of  the  population,  embracing  the 
wealthier  and  more  infiuential  f;imilies,  removed 
with  their  slaves  and  other  personal  effects,  be- 
yond the  Jlississippi,  or  down  that  river  to 
"Natchez  and  New  Orleans.  Some  of  them  set- 
tled at  Ste.  Genevieve,  while  others,  after  the  ex- 
ample set  b}'  St.  x\.nge,  took  up  tlieir  abode  in 
the  village  of  St.  Louis,  which  had  now  brcome  a 
depot  for  the  fur  company  of  Louisiana.  .  .  . 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1765,  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth  or  lineage,  in 
Illinois,  excluding  the  negro  slaves,  and  including 
those  living  at  Post  Vincent  on  the  Wabash,  ilid 
not  much  exceed  two  thousand  persons ;  and,  dur- 
ing the  entire  period  of  British  possession,  the 
influx  of  alien  population  hardly  more  than  kept 
pace  with  the  outflow.  Scarcely  any  English- 
men, other  than  the  olficers  and  troops  compos- 
ing the  small  garrisons,  a  few  enterprising  traders 
and  some  favored  land  speculators,  were  then  to 
be  seen  in  the  Illinois,  and  no  Americans  came 
hither,  for  the  purpo.se  of  settlement,  until  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Colonel  Clark. 
All  the  settlements  still  remained  essentially 
French,  with  whom  there  was  no  taste  for  in- 
novation or  change.  But  the  blunt  and  sturdy 
Anglo-American  had  at  last  gained  a  firm  foot-hold 
on  the  banks  of  the  great  Father  of  Hivers.  and 
a  new  type  of  civilization,  instinct  with  energy, 
enterprise  and  progress,  was  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  broad  and  fertile  Valley  of  the 
Jllssissippi.  .  .  .  Captain  Thomas  Stirling  began 
the  military  government  of  the  country  on  Octo- 
ber 10,  1765,  with  fair  and  liberal  concessions, 
calculated  to  secure  the  good-will  and  loyalty  of 


the  French-Canadians,  and  to  stay  their  further 
exodus;  but  his  administration  was  not  of  long 
duration.  On  tlie  4th  of  the  ensuing  December, 
he  was  succeeded  1)3'  Major  Roljcrt  Farmer, 
who  had  ai'rived  from  Moliile  with  a  detachment 
of  the  ;i4tli  British  infantry.  In  tlie  following 
year,  after  exercising  an  arbitrary  authority  over 
these  isolated  and  feeble  .settlements,  .Major  Far- 
mer was  displaced  by  Colonel  Edward  Cole,  who 
had  commanded  a  rei;iment  under  Wolfe,  at  (Que- 
bec. Colonel  Cole  reinainecl  in  commaml  at  Fort 
Chartres  about eigliteen  months;  Init  the  position 
was  not  congenial  to  him.  .  .  .  He  was  accord- 
ingly relieved  at  his  own  request,  early  in  the 
yearl768.  Ilissuccessor was  Colonel  Joiin  Heed, 
who  proved  a  bad  exchange  for  the  poor  colo- 
nists. He  soon  became  so  notorious  for  his  mili- 
tary oppressions  of  the  people  that  he  was  re- 
moved, and  gave  place  to  Lieutenant-Colonel 
John  Wilkins,  of  the  ISth,  or  royal  regiment  of 
Ireland,  who  had  formerly  commanded  at  Fort  Ni- 
agara. Colonel  AVilkins  arrived  from  Philadel- 
])hia  and  assumed  the  command  September  5, 
17tj8.  He  bnnight  out  with  him  seven  compa- 
nies of  his  regiment  for  garrison  duty.  .  .  .  One 
of  tlie  most  noticeable  features  of  Colonel  Wil- 
kins' administration  was  the  liberality  with  which 
he  parceled  out  large  tracts  of  the  domain  over 
which  he  ruled  to  his  favorites  in  Illinois,  Phila- 
delphia, and  elsewhere,  without  otlier  considera- 
tion than  requiring  them  to  re-convey  to  him  a 
certain  interest  in  the  same.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wilkins'  government  of  the  Illinois  country 
eventually  became  unpopular,  and  specific 
charges  were  preferred  against  him,  including  a 
misappropriation  of  the  ijublic  funds.  He  asked 
for  an  official  investigation,  claiming  that  he  was 
able  to  justify  his  public  conduct.  But  he  was 
deposed  from  ottice  in  September,  1771,  and 
sailed  for  Europe  in  July  of  the  following  year. 
Captain  Hugh  Lord,  of  the  ISth  regiment,  became 
Wilkins'  successor  at  Fort  Chartres,  and  con- 
tinued in  command  until  the  year  1775.  .  .  .  On 
the  2d  of  June,  1774,  Parliament  passed  an  act 
enlarging  and  extending  the  province  of  Quebec 
to  the  Jlississippi  River  so  as  to  include  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Northwest.  .  .  .  Who  was  the  ini- 
meiliate  successor  of  Captain  Lord  in  command 
of  the  Illinois,  is  not  positively  determined." — J. 
AVallace,  History  of  Illinois  and  Lonisiuna  nnder 
Vie  Freneh  Rule,  eh.  30. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  C.vnad.v:   A.  1).  17i;;!-1774. 

A.  D.  1778-1779. — Conquest  from  the  British 
by  the  Virginian  General  Clark  and  annexa- 
tion to  the  Kentucky  District  of  Virginia. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  A.m.  ;  A.  I).  1778-177i), 
Cl.\kk's  conquest. 

A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  proposed  states 
of  Assenisipia,  lUinoia,  and  Polypotamia.  Sie 
NoitTiiwicsT  Teruitoky  of  the  L'.  S.  of  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  17,S4. 

A.  D.  1785-1786. — Partially  covered  by  the 
western  land  claims  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  ceded  to  the  United  States.  See 
L'nited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  17S1-17S6. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory. — Perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery.  See  Noktiiwest  Terki- 
Touv  OK  Till-;  V.  S.  OF  Am,  :  A,  I).  17>i7. 

A.  D.  1809. — Detached  from  Indiana  and 
organized  as  a  distinct  Territory.  See  Indi- 
ana: A.  D.  1800-1818. 
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A.  D.  1818. — Admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  See  Ixdian.\:  A.  D.  ISOO-lblS;  luul 
AViscoxsix;  A.  I).  1805-1 S48. 

A.  D.  1832.— The  Black  Hawk  War.— "  In 

1830  a  treaty  wns  made  ■.vitli  the  trilics  of  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  by  which  tlieir  lands  in  Illinnis  were 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  They  were  neverthe- 
less unwilling  to  leave  their  countiy.  .  .  .  Black 
Hawk,  a  chief  of  the  Sacs,  then  about  60  years 
■of  age,  refused  submission,  and  the  next  year 
returned  with  a  small  force.  He  was  driven 
liack  by  the  troops  at  Rock  Island,  but  in  March, 
1832,  he  reappeared,  at  the  head  of  about  1,000 
warriors, —  Sacs,  Foxes,  and  Winnebagos, —  and 
penetrated  into  the  Rock  River  valley,  declaring 
that  he  came  only  to  plant  corn.  But  either  he 
would  not  or  could  not  restrain  his  followers, 
and  the  devastation  of  Indian  warfare  soon 
spread  among  the  frontier  settlements.  .  .  .  The 
force  at  Rock  Island  was  sent  out  to  stay  these 
ravages,  and  Generals  Scott  and  Atkinson  ordered 
from  Buffalo  with  a  reinforcement,  which  on  the 
"n-ay  was  greatly  diminished  by  cholera  and  de- 
sertions. The  Governor  of  Illinois  called  for 
volunteers,  and  an  eflfective  force  of  about  2.400 
men  was  soon  marched  against  tlie  enemy. 
Black  Hawk's  band  fled  before  it.  General 
Whiteside,  who  was  in  command,  Ijurned  the 
Prophet's  Town,  on  Rock  River,  and  piu-sued  the 
Indians  up  that  stream.  .  .  .  The  Indians  were 
overtaken  and  badly  defeated  on  AVisconsin 
Elver;  and  the  survivors,  still  retreating  north- 
ward, were  again  overtaken  near  Bad  Axe  River, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Slany 
of  the  Indians  were  shot  in  the  water  while  trying 
to  swim  the  stream:  others  were  killed  on  a  little 
island  where  they  sought  refuge.  Only  about 
50  i^risoners  were  taken,  and  most  of  these  were 
squaws  and  children.  The  disper.sion  was  com- 
plete, and  the  war  was  soon  closed  by  the  sur- 
render or  capture  of  Black  Hawk,  Keokuk,  and 
other  chiefs." — W.  C.  Brj'aut  and  S.  11.  Gay, 
Popular  Ilut.  of  the  U.  S.',  v.  4,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  T.  Ford,  HiM'.  of  Ulinoin,  ch.  ir-a. — 
J.  B.  Patterson,  ed..  Hist,  of  Black  Jlairk,  dic- 
tated b;/ himself  .—Wis.  Ilist.'Soc.  Coil's,  v.  10. 

A.  D.  1840-1846. — The  settlement  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  Mormons.  Sec  AIormon- 
ISM:  a.  D.  1830-1840:  and  1846-1848. 


ILLUMINATI,  The.     See  Rosicruci.^ns. 

ILLYRIA,  Slavonic  settlement  of.  See 
Balkan  and  Dani-jsian  States:  7tii  century 
<Servl^,  ("roatl^,  etc.). 

ILLYRIAN  PROVINCES  OF  NAPO- 
LEON. See  Germany:  A.  D.  18U9  (Jlly— 
September). 

ILLYRIANS,  The.— "Northward  of  the 
tribes  called  K])irotic  lay  those  more  numerons 
and  widely  extended  tril)es  who  liore  tlie  general 
name  of  illyri;uis,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  east  b)'  the  mountain-range  of 
Skardus,  the  northern  contiinialion  of  Pindvis. 
and  tluis  covering  what  is  now  called  Middle  and 
Upjier  Albania,  together  with  the  more  northerly 
inoUMlaiiis  of  Montenegro,  Herzegovina,  and 
Bosnia.  Tlieir  limits  to  the  north  iincl  north-east 
cannot  be  assigneil.  .  .  .  Ai)pi:iM  and  others  con- 
sider the  Liburnians  and  Islri;ins  as  lllyrian,  and 
Herodotus  even  includes  under  that  n;Lme  the 
Eneti  or  Veneti  at  the  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf.  .  .  .  The  Illyrians  generally  were  (loor. 
rapacious,  fierce  and  formidable  in  battle.     They 


sliared  with  the  remote  Thracian  tribes  the  cus- 
tom of  tattooing  their  bodies  and  of  offering 
human  sacritices:  moreover,  they  were  ahvays 
ready  to  sell  their  military  service  for  hire,  like 
the  modern  AHianian  Schkipetars,  in  whom 
])n)babh'  their  blood  yet  flows,  though  with  con- 
siderable admixture  from  subsequent  immigra- 
tions. Of  the  lllyrian  kingdom  on  the  Adriatic 
coast,  witli  Skodra  (Scutari)  for  its  capital  city, 
which  became  formidable  by  its  reckless  iiiracies 
in  the  third  century  B,  C,  we  hear  notliing  in 
the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  "—G. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  ]yt.  2,  ch.  25  {i\  3). 

Also  in:  T.  j\Iommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  8, 
<•/(.  6, 

ILLYRICUM  OF  THE  ROMANS.— "The 
provinces  of  the  DiLuube  soon  acquired  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Illyricnm,  or  the  lllyrian  fron- 
tier, and  were  esteemed  the  most  wariike  of  the 
empire;  but  they  deserve  to  be  more  particnhirly 
considered  under  the  names  of  Rha-tia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia.  Dalmatia,  Dacia.  Mo?sia,  Thrace.  Mace- 
donia, and  Greece.  .  .  .  Dalmatia,  to  which  the 
name  of  Illyricum  more  properly  belonged,  was 
a  long  but  narrow  tract,  between  the  Save  and 
the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Tlie  inland  parts  have  assumed 
the  Sclavonian  names  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia." — 
E,  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Botnan  Em- 
pire, ch.  l.^Sce,  also,  Rome:  A.  1».  304-395. 

IMAGE-BREAKING  IN  THE  NETH- 
ERLANDS. See  Netherlands:  A,  D.  1560- 
l."i(;s. 

IMAMS.— THE  IMAMATE.— ""VMien  an 
assembly  of  Aloslems  meet  together  for  pra_ver, 
an  Imam  is  chosen,  who  le;ids  the  prayer,  and 
the  congregation  regulate  their  motions  by  his, 
prostrating  themselves  when  he  does  so,  and 
rising  when  he  rises.  In  like  manner,  the  khalif 
is  set  up  on  high  as  the  Imam,  or  leader  of  the 
Faithful,  in  all  the  business  of  life.  He  must  be 
a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  law  him.self,  and 
diligent  in  enforcing  it  upon  others.  The  elec- 
tion of  an  Imam  is  imperative.  .  .  .  The  quali- 
ties requisite  in  an  Imam  are  four:  knowledge, 
integrity,  mental  and  physical  soundness.  .  .  . 
Among  strict  3Ioslems,  it  is  a  doctrine  that  Islam 
has  been  administered  by  only  four  veritable 
Imams — the  'rightly-guided  khalifs':  Abou 
Bekr,  Omar,  Othmau,  and  All.  But  the  Mu- 
hammadan  world,  in  general,  was  not  so  exact- 
ing, Tliey  recognized  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  in  the  prince  who  ruled  witli  the  title 
of  khalif  in  Danutscus  or  Baghdad,  in  Cordova 
or  Kairo.  The  one  condition  absolutely  essential 
was  that  the  sovereign  thus  reigning  should  be  a 
member  of  the  tribe  of  Kuraish  [or  Koreish]." — 
R.  D.  Osborn,  Ishtm  under  tlie  Khalifs  of  L'ngh- 
dad.  j,f.  3,  ch.  1.— See,  als.>,  Islam, 

IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  OF  THE 
'VIRGIN  MARY,  Promulgation  of  the  Dogma 
of  the.     SeePAi'ACY:   A.  D.  1854. 

IMM^,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  2171.  See  Rome: 
A.  1).  l!i-.'-2s4. 

IMMORTALS,  The.— A  select  corps  of 
cavalry  in  the  arm}'  of  the  Per.sians.  under  the 
Sassanian  kings,  bore  this  name.  It  numbered 
1(1,01)0. 

IMPEACHMENT:  Acquisition  of  the 
right  by  the  English  House  of  Commons. 
See  Knoi.aM);    .\ .   I ).   1  IKi-M'-'-.'. 

Revival  of  the  right. —  In  the  English  Parlia- 
ment of   1020-',!!  (reign  of  James  1.),  "on  the 
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iiHilidii  of  llic  Ex-('lii('f  Justice,  Sir  Edward  Cnlie, 
u  coiiniiillci'  111'  iiuiuiry  into  jiricviinccs  lind  bi't'ii 
oiirlv  ii|ip<iiiitcil.  'I'lic  first  iiliuse  ti)  wliicli  tlicir 
attciilidii  \v:is  (lirt'('ti'<l  was  tliat  of  nionoixilics. 
and  tliis  led  to  the  revival  of  tlie  ancient  riglit  of 
l)arlianiculary  iniiH'aelinu'nt  —  tlie  solemn  ac- 
cnsation  of  an  individual  by  the  Commons  at  the 
bar  of  the  Lords  —  winch  had  lain  dormant  since 
the  impeachment  of  the  J)uke  of  Sulfolk  in  1449. 
Under  the  Tndors  impeachments  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  partly  throiii;ii  the  sul)serviciice  of  tlic 
('ommons.  and  partly  through  tlu^  preference  of 
those  sovereigns  for  bills  of  attainder,  or  of  pains 
and  penalties.  Moreover,  the  power  wiehh^l  by 
the  Crown  through  the  Star  Chamlier  enabled  it 
to  indict  punishment  for  many  state  olTences 
without  resorting  to  the  assistance  of  Parliament. 
With  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  practice  of  imiieachmcnt 
revived  al.so,  and  was  energetically  used  by  the 
Commons  in  the  interest  alike  of  pul)lic  justice 
and  of  jiopular  power." — T.  P.  Taswell-Laug- 
mead,  English  Const.  Hist.,  cli.  13. 

IMPEACHMENTS:  Warren  Hastings. 
SeeIxDi.\.;  A.  I).  1  ?><■")- IT!)."! President  John- 
son.    See  United  Statks  or  Am.  :   A.  1).  1808 

(March— May) Strafford.      See   England  : 

A.  D.  1 040-1 G41. 


IMPERATOR.— "There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  title  Im|ierator  jiroperly  signilies  one  in- 
vested with  Impciium.  and  it  may  very  probably 
have  been  assumed  in  ancient  times  by  every 
general  on  whom  Imperium  had  been  bestowed 
by  a  Le.x  Curiata.  It  is.  however,  equally  cer- 
tain, that  in  those  periods  of  the  republic  with 
the  history'  and  usages  of  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  the  title  Imperator  was  not  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  had  received 
Imperium,  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  much 
valued  and  eagerly  coveted  distinction.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gift 
of  the  soldiers,  who  hailed  their  victorious  leader 
by  this  appellatiim  on  the  field  of  battle;  but 
occasionally,  especially  towards  the  end  of  the 
commonwealth,  it  was  conferred  b,y  a  vote  of  the 
Senate.  .  .  .  But  the  designation  Imiierator  was 
employed  under  the  empire  in  a  manner  and 
with  a  force  altogether  distinct  from  that  which 
we  have  been  considering.  On  this  point  we 
have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  C'assius 
<.xliii.  44,  comp.  liii.  IT),  who  tells  us  that,  in 
B.  C.  40,  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Ca'sar 
the  title  of  luiperator,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  as  a  term  of  mili- 
tary distinction,  but  as  the  peculiar  and  befitting 
appellation  of  supreme  power,  and  in  this  signiti- 
cation  it  was  transmitted  to  his  successors,  with- 
out, however,  suppressing  the  original  import  of 
the  word.  .  .  .  Imperator,  when  used  to  denote 
supreme  power,  comprehending  in  fact  the  force 
of  the  titles  Dictator  and  Itex.  is  usually,  al- 
though not  invarial)ly,  iilaccd  before  the  name 
of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied." — W. 
Kamsay,  Manuiil  of  lloinan  Antiq.,  ch.  5. — See, 
also,  Ro.me:  B.  C.  4.1-44. 

Final  Signification  of  the  Roman  title. — 
"  Wlien  the  Roman  princes  had  lost  sight  of  the 
senate  and  of  their  ancient  capital,  the3'  easily 
forgot  tlie  origin  and  nature  of  their  legal  power. 
The  civil  offices  of  consul,  of  proconsul,  of  cen- 
sor, and  of  tribune,  Ijy  the  union  of  which  it  had 


been  formed,  betrayed  to  the  people  its  repub- 
lican extraction.  Those  modest  titles  were  laid 
aside;  and  if  they  still  distinguished  their  higli 
station  by  tlie  appellation  of  Em|)eror,  or  Im- 
jii^rator,  that  word  was  understood  in  a  new  and 
more  dignified  sense,  and  no  longer  denoted  the 
general  of  the  Ucmian  armies,  but  the  sovereign 
of  the  Uomau  world.  The  name  of  Emperor, 
which  was  at  first  of  a  military  nature,  was  asso- 
ciated with  another  of  a  mori'  servilcr  kind.  The 
epithet  of  Dominus,  or  Lcird,  in  its  in-iniitive 
signification,  was  expressive,  not  of  the  ;iutliority 
of  a  prince  over  his  subjects,  or  of  a  coinmander 
over  his  soldiers,  but  of  the  despotic  power  of  a 
m.aster  over  his  domestic  slaves.  Viewing  it  in 
that  odious  light,  it  had  been  rejected  with  ab- 
horrence by  the  first  Ciesars.  Their  resistance 
insensibly  became  more  feeble,  and  the  name  less 
odious;  till  at  length  the  style  of  'our  Ijord  and 
Emperor'  was  not  only  bestowed  by  flattery, 
but  was  regularly  admitted  into  the  laws  and 
public  monuments."  —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
FtiU  of  the  Roman  Bmpire,  ch.  13.  —  See  Rome  : 

B.  C.  31-A.  D.  14. 

-  -• —    - 

IMPERIAL  CHAMBER,  The.  See  Geh- 
manv;   a.  1).  14113-1."") lit. 

IMPERIAL  CITIES  OF  GERMANY. 
See  Cities,  Imi'Ekiai.  and  Free,  uf  Gek.manv; 
and  (as  affected  by  the  Treaties  of  "Westphalia) 
Germany:  A.  I).  ifi4.S. 

IMPERIAL  FEDERATION.  SeeFEDER.\L 
Government  :  Britannic  Fedeu.vtion. 

IMPERIAL    INDICTIONS.      See     Indic- 

TIONS. 

IMPERIUM,  The. —••Thesuprcmc  authority 
of  the  magistrates  [in  tlie  Itoman  Kepublic],  tlie 
'imperium.'  embraced  not  only  the  military  but 
also  the  judicial  power  over  the  citizens.  By 
virtue  of  the  imperium  a  magistrate  issued  com- 
mands to  the  army,  and  by  virtue  of  the  im- 
perium he  sat  in  judgment  over  liis  fellow-citi- 
zens."—  W.  Ihiic,  Ilist.  of  Home,  hk.  G,  cli.  T> 
(V.  4). 

IMPE'V,  Sir  Elijah,  Macaulay's  injustice  to. 
SeelxniA;  A.  D.  17T3-lTS,"j. 

IMPORTANTS,  The.  SeeFR.VNCE:  A.  D. 
1043-1043. 

IMPRESSMENT  OF  AMERICAN  SEA- 
MEN BY  BRITISH  NAVAL  OFFICERS. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1804-1.^09 ; 
and  LSI','. 

INCAS,  OR  YNCAS,  The.  See  Peru: 
The  Emi'ike  of  the  Incas. 

INCUNABULA.  See  Piun-ting;  A.  D. 
143O-14.'i0. 

INDEPENDENCE,  MO.,  Confederate  cap- 
ture of.  See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  I). 
1863  (July — September:  Missouri  —  Arkan- 
sas). 

INDEPENDENCE  DAY.— The  anniversary 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence, 
adopted  Julv  4,  1776.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  "1776  (July). 

INDEPENDENCE  HALL.— The  Liberty 
Bell.— The  hall  in  the  old  State  House  of  Penn- 
sylvania, at  Philadelidiia,  within  which  the 
Declaration  of  American  Iiulcpeudence  was 
adopted  and  promulgated  b_v  the  Continental 
Congress,  on  the  4th  of  July.  1776.  The  vener- 
able State  House,  which  was  erected  between 
17'39  and  1734,  is  carefully  preserved,  ami  the 
"Hall   of  Independence  is  kept  closed,   except 
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when  curious  visitors  seek  entrance,  or  some 
special  occasion  opens  its  doors  to  the  public. 
Nothing  now  remains  of  the  old  furniture  of  the 
liall  except  two  antique  mahogany  chairs, 
covered  with  red  leather,  one  of  which  was  used 
by  Hancock  as  president,  and  the  other  by 
Charles  Thomson  as  secretary  of  Congress,  when 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted. 
...  I  ascended  to  the  steeple,  where  hangs,  in 
silent  grandeur,  tlie  Liberty  Bell.  It  is  four  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  lip,  and  three  inches  thick  at 
the  heaviest  part.  Its  tone  is  destroyed  by  a 
crack,  which  extends  from  the  lip  to  the  crown, 
passing  directly  through  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons who  cast  it.  An  attempt  was  made  to  re- 
store the  tone  by  sawing  the  crack  wider,  but 
without  success.  .  .  .  The  history  of  this  bell  is 
interesting.  In  1752,  a  bell  for  the  State  House 
was  imported  from  England.  On  the  first  trial- 
ringing,  after  its  arrival,  it  was  cracked.  It  was 
recast  by  Pass  and  .Stow,  of  Philadelphia,  in  1753, 
under  the  direction  of  Isaac  Norris,  Esq.,  the 
then  speaker  of  tlie  Colonial  Assembly.  And 
that  is  the  bell,  '  the  greatest  in  English  America,' 
which  now  hangs  in  the  old  State  House  steeple 
and  claims  our  reverence.  Upon  fillets  around 
its  crown,  cast  tliere  twenty-three  years  before 
the  Continental  Congress  met  in  the  State  House, 
are  the  words  of  Holy  Writ:  'Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants 
thereof.'  How  prophetic!  Beneath  that  very 
bell  the  representatives  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
•proclaimed  liberty.'  Xy.  and  when  the  debates 
were  ended,  and  the  result  was  announced,  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1770,  the  iron  tongue  of  that 
very  bell  first  '  proclaimed  libert_v  throughout  all 
the  land,  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,'  by 
ringing  out  the  joyful  annunciation  for  more 
than  two  hours."  —  B.  .1.  Lossing,  Field-book  nf 
the  Rerolution,  r.  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  AVestcott,  Hist, 
of  Pliiladdphifi,  r.  1,  rh.  IriniidX". 

INDEPENDENT  REPUBLICANS.     Sue 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  lss4. 


INDEPENDENTS,  OR  SEPARATISTS: 
Their  origin  and  opinions. — "The  Puritans 
continued  members  of  the  church,  only  pvu\suing 
courses  of  their  own  in  administering  the  ordi- 
nances, and  it  was  not  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  disposition  was 
manifested  among  them  to  break  away  from  the 
church  altogether,  and  to  form  communities  of 
their  own.  And  then  it  was  but  a  few  of  them 
who  took  this  course:  the  more  sober  part  re- 
mained in  the  church.  The  communities  of  per- 
sons who  separated  themselves  were  formed 
eliierty  in  London :  there  were  very  few  in  the 
distant  counties,  and  those  had  no  long  continu- 
ance. It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars 
that  such  bodies  of  Separatists,  as  they  were 
called,  or  Congregationalists.  or  Indeijendents, 
became  numerous.  At  first  they  were  often  called 
Browni.st  churches,  from  Robert  Brown,  a  divine 
of  the  time,  who  was  for  a  while  a  zealous  main- 
tainer  of  the  duty  of  separation." — J.  Iliuiter, 
T/n:  Foinidcm  of  JV'cw  I'li/moHth,  pp.  12-i;J. — 
"  Tiie  peculiar  tenet  of  Indcpendeney  .  .  .  con- 
.sists  in  the  belief  that  the  only  organization  rec- 
ognised in  the  primitive  Cliurch  was  that  of  the 
voluntary  association  of  believers  into  local  con- 
gregations, each  choosing  its  own  olfiee-bearers 
and  managing  its  own  atfairs,  independently  of 


neighbouring  congregations,  though  willing  oc- 
casionally to  hold  friendly  conferences  with  such 
neighbouring  congregations,  and  to  jjrofit  liy  the 
colTective  advice.  Gradually,  it  is  asserted,  this 
riglit  or  habit  of  occasional  friendh'  conference 
between  neighbouring  congregations  had  been 
mismanaged  and  abused,  until  the  true  indepen- 
dency of  eacii  voluntary  society  of  Christians 
was  forgotten,  and  autliority  came  to  be  vested 
in  Synods  or  Councils  of  the  oHice-bearers  of  the 
churclies  of  a  district  or  province.  This  usurpa- 
tion of  power  by  Synods  or  Councils,  it  is  said, 
was  as  much  a  corruption  of  the  primitive 
Church-discipline  as  was  Prelacy  itself.  .  .  .  So, 
I  believe,  though  with  varieties  of  expression, 
English  Independents  argue  now.  But,  while 
they  thus  seek  the  original  warrant  for  tlieir 
clews  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  Church,  .  .  .  they  admit  that 
the  theory  of  Independency  had  to  be  worked 
out  afresh  by  a  new  process  of  the  English  mind 
in  the  16th  and  17tli  centuries,  and  the}'  are  C(ra- 
tent,  I  believe,  that  the  crude  immediate  begin- 
ning of  that  process  should  be  sought  in  the 
opinions  propagated,  between  1.580  and  1.590,  by 
the  erratic  Robert  Brown,  a  Rutlandshire  man, 
bred  at  Cambridge,  who  had  become  a  preacher 
at  Nor%vich.  .  .  .  Though  Brown  him.self  had 
vanished  from  public  view  since  1590.  the 
Brownists.  or  Separatists,  as  they  were  called, 
had  jiersisted  in  tlieir  course,  through  execration 
and  persecution,  as  a  sect  of  outlaws  beyimd  the 
pale  of  ordinary  Puritanism,  and  with  whom 
moderate  Puritans  disowned  connexion  or  sym- 
pathy. One  hears  of  considerable  numbers  of 
them  in  the  .shires  of  Norfolk  and  Essex,  and 
throughout  Wales;  and  there  was  a  central  asso- 
ciation of  tliem  in  London,  liolding  conventicles 
in  the  fields,  or  shifting  from  meeting-house  to 
meeting-house  in  the  suburbs,  so  as  to  elude 
Whitgift's  ecclesiastical  police.  At  length,  in 
1.592,  the  police  broke  in  upon  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  London  Brownists  at  Islington.  .  .  . 
Tliere  ensued  a  vengeance  far  more  ruthless  than 
the  Government  dared  against  Puritans  in  gen- 
eral. Six  of  the  leaders  were  brought  to  the 
scaffold.  .  .  .  Among  the  oliservers  of  these 
severities  was  Francis  Bacon,  then  rising  into 
eminence  as  a  politician  and  lawyer.  His  feeling 
on  the  subject  was  tlius  ex|)ressed  at  tlie  time: 
'  As  for  those  which  we  call  Brownists.  being, 
when  they  were  at  the  most,  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  very  silly  and  liasc  people  here  and  there 
in  corners'  disjiersed.  they  are  now  (thanks  be  to 
God),  by  the  good  remedies  that  have  lieen  used, 
suppressed  and  worn  out,  so  as  there  is  scarce 
any  news  of  tliem.' .  .  .  Bacon  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  tluit  Brownism  was  extingui.shed. 
Hospitable  Holland  received  and  sheltered  what 
England  cast  out." — D.  ilasson.  Life  <f  John 
Milton,  i:  2,  lik.  4,  sect.  1-2. — "The  name 
'Brownist'  had  never  been  willingly  borne  by 
most  of  those  who  had  accepted  the  distinguish- 
ingdoctrineof  the  hcresiarch  lowlioni  it  related. 
Nor  was  it  without  reason  that  a  distinction  was 
alleged,  and  a  new  name  preferred,  when,  re- 
laxing the  offensive  severity  of  Brown's  system, 
some  who  had  ado])tcd  Ids  tend  of  the  ab.solule 
indeiiendence  of  churches  came  to  differ  from 
him  respecting  the  duty  of  avoiding  and  de- 
nouncing dissentients  from  it  as  rebelliovis, 
apostate,  blasphemous,  antichristian  and  ac- 
cursed.    To  this  amendment  of  'Brownism'  the 
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niiiturL'  rctlt'Ctioiis  awl  studies  cif  tlio  cxcellpnt 
Kdliiiiscin  of  Lcydc'ii  cdiKliK'ti-il  liim;  uiiil  with 
ic'IViviice  to  it  lir  and  liis  followci's  wei'i'  somc- 
t i UK'S cid led  '  Scini-scpariitists. '  Sucli  a  dcfcrenci^ 
to  ivasoii  and  to  charity  gave  a  new  position  and 
attnu-tivcnt'ss  to  tlic  sect,  and  ajipears  to  have 
l)ec'n  considered  as  entitling  Uol>inson  to  tlu; 
character  of  '  fatlier  of  tlic  Independents.'  Ini- 
niediatel.v  on  llic  meeting  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment [1640],  'the  Brownists,  or  Indepenilents, 
who  had  assembled  in  private,  and  shifted  from 
house  to  house  for  twenty  or  thirty  yeai'S,  re- 
sumed their  courage,  and  sliowed  tliemselves  in 
public'  During  this  period  of  the  obscurity  of 
a  .sect  which,  when  arrived  at  its  full  vigor,  was 
to  give  law  to  the  mother  country,  the  history  of 
the  progress  of  its  principles  is  mainly  to  be 
sotight  in  New  England.  .  .  .  Their  opponents 
and  their  votaries  alike  referred  to  JIassachuselts 
as  the  source  of  the  potent  element  which  had 
made  its  appearance  in  the  religions  iiolitics  of 
England."— J.  G.  Palfrey,  JIM.  of  Xcw  Emj., 
bk.  3.  ch.  3  (i).  3). 

Also  IN:  D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  t/ie  Piiritfin.<i,  v.  2, 
ch.  1,  3  and  7. — L.  Bacon,  Genesis  of  the  JVi'i" 
Eiifj.  Churches. — B.  Haubury,  Hist.  Jfi'inorials  of 
the  Iiidejiendciits,  v.  1. —  G.  Puuchard,  Hist,  of 
Ciiiigrii/ationalism,  i\  3. — II.  31.  De.xter,  Tlie  Con- 
gnriatiiiiKdism  <f  the  hist  300  Yenrs.  ket.  l-.i. — 
See,  also,  England:  A.  D.  1638-1(U0,  and  Pnu- 

TAN'S:  In  distinction  FUOM  the  iNDEfENDENTS, 

OK  Separatists. 

A.  D.  1604-1617. — The  church  at  Scrooby 
and  its  migration  to  Holland. — "The  tlimsi- 
ness  of  I5ro\vn's  moral  texture  prevented  him 
from  l)ecoming  the  leader  in  the  Puritan  e.xodus 
to  New  England.  That  honour  was  reserved  for 
William  Brewster,  son  of  a  country  gentleman 
wlio  had  for  many  years  lieen  postmaster  at 
Scrool)y."  After  King  James'  IlamiHon  Court 
Conference  with  the  Puritan  divines,  in  1G04, 
and  his  threatening  words  to  them,  noucou- 
formity  began  to  assume  among  the  churches 
more  decideiUy  the  form  of  secession.  "The 
key-note  of  the  conflict  was  struck  at  Scrooliy. 
Staunch  Puritan  as  he  was,  Brewster  had  not 
hitherto  favourc<l  the  extreme  measures  of  the 
Separatists.  Now  he  withdrew  from  the  chundi. 
and  gathered  together  a  company  of  men  and 
women  who  met  on  Siuulay  for  divine  service  in 
his  own  drawing-room  at  Scrooliy  ilanor.  In 
organizing  this  independent  Congregationalist 
society,  Brewster  was  powerfully  aided  by  John 
Robinson,  a  native  of  Lincolnshire.  Robinson 
was  then  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  taken  his 
master's  degree  at  Camliridgt  in  1600.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  rare  sweetness  of 
temiier.  and  was  moreover  distinguished  for  a 
liroad  and  tolerant  habit  of  mind  too  seldom 
found  among  the  Puritans  of  that  day.  Friendly 
and  unfriendly  writers  alike  bear  witness  to  his 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  the  comparatively 
slight  value  which  he  attached  to  orthodoxy  in 
lioints  of  doctrine;  and  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  comparatively  tolerant 
beliaviour  of  the  Plymouth  colonists,  whereliy 
they  were  contrasted  with  the  settlers  of  !Massa- 
chusetts,  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  abid- 
ing influence  of  the  teachings  of  this  admirable 
man.  Another  important  member  of  the  Scrooby 
congregation  was  William  Bradford,  of  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Austerficld,  then  a  lad 
of  seventeen  years,  but  already  remarkable  for 


maturity  of  intelligence  and  weight  of  character, 
afterward  governor  of  Plymouth  for  nearly 
tliirly  years,  he  became  tlic  historian  of  his  col- 
ony ;  iuid  to  his  picturcscjue  chronicle,  written  in 
jinre  and  vigorous  p^nglish,  we  are  indebted  for 
most  that  we  know  of  the  migration  that  started 
from  Scrooby  and  ended  in  Plymouth.  It  was 
in  KiOG  —  two  years  after  King.tamcs's  truculent 
threat  —  that  tiiis  independent  church  of  Scrooby 
was  organized.  Another  year  had  not  elapsed 
before  its  mcndiers  had  suffered  so  much  at  the 
hands  of  ollicers  of  the  law,  that  they  Ijcgan 
to  think  of  following  the  example  of  former 
heretics  and  cscajiing  to  Holland.  After  an  un- 
successftil  attempt  in  the  autumn  of  1007,  they 
at  length  succeeded  a  few  months  later  in  ac- 
complishing their  flight  to  Amsterdam,  where 
tluy  hoped  to  find  a  home.  But  here  they 
found  the  English  exiles  who  had  preceded  them 
so  fiercely  involved  in  doctrinal  controversies, 
that  they  decided  to  go  further  in  search  of 
peace  and  quiet.  This  decision,  wliich  we  may 
ascribe  to  Robinson's  wise  counsels,  served  to 
keep  the  society  of  Pilgrims  from  getting  divided 
and  scattered.  They  reached  Leyden  in  1609,  just 
as  the  Spanish  government  had  sidlenly  aban- 
doned the  hopeless  task  of  conquering  the  Dutch, 
and  had  granted  to  Holland  the  Twelve  Years 
Truce.  During  eleven  of  these  twelve  years 
tlie  Pilgrims  remained  in  Leyden,  supporting 
theni.selves  by  various  occupations,  while  their 
numbers  increased  from  300  to  more  than  1.000. 
...  In  sjiite  of  the  relief  from  persecution,  how- 
ever, the  Pilgrims  were  not  fully  satisfied  with 
their  new  home.  The  expiration  of  the  truce 
with  Spain  might  prove  tliat  this  relief  was  only 
temporary:  and  at  any  rate,  complete  toleration 
did  not  till  the  measure  of  their  wants.  Had 
they  come  to  Holland  as  scattered  bands  of  refu- 
gees, they  might  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
Dutch  population,  as  Huguenot  refugees  have 
liecn  absorlied  in  Germany,  England,  and  Amer- 
ica. But  they  had  come  as  an  organized  coin- 
munity,  and  absorption  into  a  foreign  nation 
was  something  to  be  dreaded.  They  wished  to 
preserve  their  English  speech  and  English  tra- 
ditions, keep  up  their  organization,  and  find 
some  favoured  spot  where  tliey  might  lay  the 
corner-stone  of  a  great  Christian  state.  The 
spirit  of  nationality  was  strong  in  them:  the 
sjiirit  of  self-government  was  strong  in  them; 
and  the  only  thing  which  could  satisfy  these 
feelings  was  such  a  migration  as  had  not  been 
seen  since  ancient  times,  a  migration  like  that  of 
Phokaians  to  Massilia  or  Tyrians  to  Carthage. 
It  was  too  late  in  the  world's  history  to  carry  out 
such  a  scheme  upon  European  soil.  Every  acre 
of  territory  tiicre  was  a|)propriated.  The  only 
favourable  outlook  was  upon  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  America,  where  English  cruisers  had  now  suc- 
cessfully dis)Hitcd  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  and 
where  after  forty  years  of  disappointment  and 
disaster  a  flourisiiing  colony  had  at  length  been 
founded  in  Virginia." — J.  Fiske,  The  B&jinninijs 
of  Xeic  Eiitjhind.  ch.  3. 

Also  IN:  G.  Piiiichard,  Hist,  of  ConriregntiiDi- 
iilisin,  i\  1,  ch.  13-1.5. — G.  Sumner,  Metuoirs  of 
the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden  {Muss.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  'id 
series,  v.  9). — A.  Steele,  Life  and  Time  of  Breir- 
ster.  ch.  8-U.— D.  Campbell.  The  PiinUin.  in 
Holland.  Enrj..  rind  Am.,  ch.  17  ()'.  3). 

A.  D.  1617-1620. — Preparations  for  the  exo- 
dus to  New  England. — "  "  L'pon  their  talk  of 
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removing,  sundry  of  tlip  Dutcli  would  have  them 
go  under  them,  and  made  tliem  large  offers';  but 
an  inborn  love  for  the  EuglLsh  nation  and  for 
their  mother  tongue  led  them  to  the  generous 
purpose  of  recovering  the  protection  of  England 
1)3'  enlarging  her  dominions.  They  were  '  rest- 
less '  with  the  desire  to  remove  to  'the  most 
northern  parts  of  Virginia,'  hoping,  tinder  the 
general  government  of  that  province,  '  to  live  in 
a  distinct  body  by  themselves.'  To  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  London  Company,  John  Carver, 
with  Robert  Cushman.  in  1617,  repaired  to  Eng- 
land. They  took  with  them  'seven  articles,' 
from  the  members  of  the  church  at  Leyden,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  council  in  England  for  Vir- 
ginia. These  articles  discussed  the  relations 
which,  as  separatists  in  religion,  they  bore  to  their 
prince ;  and  they  adopted  the  theory  wdiich  the 
admonitions  of  Luther  and  a  century  of  persecu- 
tion had  developed  as  the  common  rule  of  ple- 
beian sectaries  on  the  continent  of  Euroi)e.  They 
expressed  their  concurrence  in  the  creed  of  the 
Anglican  church,  and  a  desire  of  spiritual  com- 
munion with  its  members.  Toward  the  king 
and  all  civil  authority  derived  from  him,  includ- 
ing the  civil  authority  of  bishojis,  they  promiseil, 
as  they  would  have  done  to  Nero  and  the  Ro- 
man pontifex,  'obedience  in  all  things,  active  if 
the  thing  commanded  be  not  against  God's  word, 
or  passive  if  it  be.'  They  denied  all  power  to 
ecclesiastical  bodies,  unless  it  were  given  by  the 
temporal  magistrate.  .  .  .  The  Lon'don  company 
listened  very  willingly  to  their  ])roposal.  so  that 
their  agents  '  found  God  going  along  with  them' ; 
and,  through  the  influence  of  'Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
a  religious  gentleman  then  living,'  a  patent  might 
at  once  have  been  taken,  had  not  the  envoys  de- 
sired first  to  consult  '  the  multitude  '  at  Leyden. 
C)n  the  loth  of  December,  1617,  the  pilgrims  trans- 
mitted their  formal  re<]Uest,  signeil  by  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  part  of  the  congregation.  .  .  . 
The  messengers  of  the  ]5ilgrims,  satistied  with 
their  reception  by  the  Virginia  company,  peti- 
tioned the  king  for  libert_y  of  religion,  to  be  con- 
firmed under  the  king's  broad  seal.  But  here 
they  encountered  insurmountable  diiliculties. 
.  .  .  Even  while  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
a  royal  declaration  constrained  the  Puritans  of 
Lancashire  to  conform  or  leave  the  kingdom; 
and  nothing  more  could  be  obtained  for  the  wilds 
of  America  than  an  informal  promise  of  neglect. 
On  this  the  community  relied,  being  advised  not 
to  entangle  tliemselves  with  the  bishops.  'If 
there  should  afterward  be  a  purpose  to  wrong 
us,'  thus  they  communed  with  themselves, 
'  though  we  had  a  seal  as  broad  as  the  house- 
floor,  there  woidd  be  means  enough  found  to  re- 
call or  reverse  it.  We  nuist  rest  lierein  on  God's 
providence.'  Betterhopes  seemed  todawn  Avhen. 
in  lUiy,  the  London  company  for  Virginia  elected 


for  their  treasurer  Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  from 
tlie  tirst  had  befriended  the  pilgrims.  Under  his 
presidency,  so  writes  one  of  tiieir  number,  the 
members  of  the  company  in  their  open  court  '  de- 
manded our  ends  of  going;  which  being  related, 
they  said  the  thing  was  of  God,  and  granted  a 
large  patent.'  As  it  was  taken  in  the  name  of 
one  who  failed  to  accompany  the  expedition 
[Mr.  John  Wincob],  the  patent  was  never  of  any 
service.  And,  besides,  the-  pilgrims,  after  in- 
vesting all  their  own  means,  liad  not  suffi- 
cient capital  to  execute  their  schemes.  In  this 
extremity,  Robinson  looked  for  aid  to  the  Dutch. 
He  and  his  people  and  their  friends,  to  the  num- 
ber of  400  families,  professed  themselves  well 
inclined  to  emigrate  to  the  country  on  the  Hud- 
son, and  to  plant  there  a  new  commonwealth 
under  the  command  of  the  stadholder  and  the 
states  general.  The  West  India  company  was 
willing  to  transport  them  without  charge,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  cattle;  but  when  its  directors 
petitioned  the  states  general  to  promise  protec- 
tion to  the  enterprise  against  all  violence  from 
other  jiotentates.  the  request  was  found  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  policy  of  the  Dutch  republic, 
and  was  refused.  Tlie  members  of  the  church  of 
Leyden,  ceasing  '  to  meddle  with  the  Dutch,  or  to 
depend  too  much  on  the  Virginia  company,'  now 
trusted  to  their  own  resources  and  the  aid  of  pri- 
vate friends.  The  fisheries  had  commended 
American  expeditions  to  English  merchants; 
and  the  agents  from  Leyden  were  able  to  form  a 
partnership  between  their  employers  and  men  of 
business  in  London.  The  services  of  each  end- 
grant  were  rateil  as  a  capital  of  £10,  and  be- 
longed to  the  company;  all  profits  were  to  be  re- 
served till  the  end  of  seven  years,  when  the  whole 
amount,  and  all  houses  and  land,  gardens  and 
fields,  were  to  be  divided  among  the  share-hold- 
ers according  to  their  respective  interests.  The 
London  merchant,  who  risked  £100,  would 
receive  for  his  money  tenfold  as  much  as  the 
penniless  laborer  for  his  services.  This  arrange- 
ment threatened  a  seven  years'  check  to  the  pe- 
cuniary prosperity-  of  the  community;  yet,  as  it 
did  not  interfere  with  civil  rights  or  religion,  it 
was  accepted.  And  now.  in  July,  16'20,  the 
English  at  Leyden,  trusting  in  God  and  in  them- 
selves, made  ready  for  their  departure."- — G. 
Bancroft.  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (Author's  last  revis- 
■i"ii).  ]it.  1.  '■//.  Vi'U:  1). 

A.  D.  1620. — The  exodus  of  the  Pilgrims  to 
New  England.  See  JlASS.\C]ifsETTS  (Plv-Moutii 
Colony):  A.  D.  Ki'iO. 

A.  D.  1646-1649. — In  the  English  Civil 'War. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1646  (Mahcii);  1647  (April 
— August),  and  after. 

INDEX    EXPURGATORIUS,  The.     See 
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The  name. —  "To  us  .  .  .  it  seems  natural 
that  the  whole  country  which  is  marked  off  from 
Asia  by  the  great  1i;irrier  of  tlie  Himalaya  and 
the  Suleiman  range  should  have  a  single  name. 
But  it  has  not  always  seemed  so.  The  Greeks 
had  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  this  country.  To 
them  for  a  long  time  the  word  India  was  for 
practical  [jurposes  what  it  was  otymologically. 


the  province  of  the  Indus.  Wlicn  they  say  that 
Alexander  invaded  India,  they  refer  to  tlie  Pun- 
jab. At  a  later  time  tliey  obtained  .some  infor- 
mation about  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  luU  little 
or  none  aliout  the  Deccan.  Meanwhile  in  India 
itself  it  did  not  seem  so  natural  as  it  seems  lo  tis 
to  give  one  name  to  the  whole  region.  For  there 
is  a  very  marked  difference  between  the  uorlhern 
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and  snuthorn  jiai-tsof  it.  Tlic  prcnt  Aryan  ciim- 
iniinily  which  .s|i(ik('  Sanscrit  and  invrnlcil  I'.rah- 
minism  spri'ad  itself  i-liiclly  from  tlic  I'linjal) 
ailing-  the  great  valley  of  the  (ianiTcs;  liul  not 
at  first  far  southward.  Aeconliny'ly  the  name 
llindostan  properly  belongs  to  lliis  north<'rn 
region.  In  the  Smith  or  peninsula  \v('  find  other 
races  and  non-.\ryan  languages.  ...  It  appears 
then  that  India  is  not  a  political  name,  but  only 
a  geographical  expression  like  Europe  or  Africa. " 
— .1.  K.  Seeley,  T/ie  E.vjiii union  of  Englitm!,  pp. 
231-232. — '"I'he  name  'Hindustan'.  .  .  is  not 
used  by  the  natives  as  it  lias  been  employed  by 
writers  of  books  and  niaji-makers  in  Eiiro])e.  .  ,  . 
Tile  word  really  means  'the  lanilof  tlie  Iliiidus'; 
the  northern  [lart  of  the  Peninsula,  distinguished 
from  the  '  Deccan,' from  wdiicli  it  is  parted  by 
the  river  Narbada.  .  .  .  The  word  '  Hindu  '  is  of 
Zend  (ancient  Persian)  origin,  and  may  be  taken 
to  denote  '  river-people,'  so  named,  jierhaps,  from 
having  tirst  appeared  on  the  line  of  the  Indus, 
q.  (!.,'•  the  river.'"— II.  G.  Kecne,  Skdch  -//  the 
Jlixt.  (if  ITindnstnn,  p.  1. — "Sinde,  India,  and 
Hindustan  are  various  representatives  of  the 
same  native  word.  'Hindu'  is  the  oldest  known 
form,  since  it  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  ancient 
portions  of  the  Zendavesta.  The  Greeks  ami 
Romans  sometimes  called  the  river  Sindus,  in- 
stead of  Indus." — G.  Kawlinson,  Fire  Great  Jlon- 
((rr/iits:   ['crniit.  r/i.  1,  iii'fr. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants. — "Our  earliest 
glimpses  of  India  disclose  tAvo  races  struggling 
for  tlic  soil.  The  one  was  a  fair-skinned  people, 
which  had  lately  entered  by  the  uorth-westcrn 
passes, —  a  people  wdio  called  themselves  Aryan, 
literally  of  '  noble '  lineage,  s])eaking  a  stately 
language,  worshipping  friendly  and  powerful 
,gods.  These  Aryans  liecame  the  Brahnians  and 
Rajputs  of  India.  The  other  race  was  of  a  lower 
type,  who  had  long  dwelt  in  the  land,  and  whom 
the  lordly  newcomers  drove  back  into  the  moun- 
tains, or  reduced  to  servitude  on  the  plains. 
The  comparatively  pure  descendants  of  these 
two  races  are  now  nearly  equal  in  numliers;  the 
intermediate  castes,  sprung  chiefly  from  the 
ruder  stock,  make  up  the  mass  of  the  present 
Indian  population.  .  .  .  The  victorious  Aryans 
called  tlie  early  tribes  Dasyus,  or  'enemies,'  and 
Da.sas,  or  'slaves.'  The  Aryans  entered  India 
from  the  colder  north,  and  prided  themselves  on 
their  fair  complexion.  Their  Sanskrit  word  for 
'colour'  (varua)  came  to  mean  'race'  or  'caste.' 
The  old  Aryan  poets,  who  composed  the  Veda 
at  least  3,0()0  and  perhaps  4,000  years  ago, 
praised  their  bright  gods,  who,  'slaying  the 
Dasyus,  protected  the  Aryan  colour;'  who,  "suli- 
jected  the  black-skin  to  the  Aryan  man.'  They 
tell  us  of  their  own  '  stormy  deities,  wdio  rush  on 
like  furious  bulls  and  scatter  the  black-.skin.' 
iloreover,  the  Aryan,  with  his  finely-formed 
features,  loathed  the  squat  Mongolian  faces  of 
the  Aborigines.  One  Yedic  poet  speaks  of  the 
uon- Aryans  as  'noseless'  or  flat-nosed,  while 
anotlier  praises  his  own  '  beautiful-nosed  '  gods. 
.  .  .  ^Nevertheless  all  the  non- Aryans  coukl  not 
have  been  savages.  We  hear  of  wealthy  Dasyiis 
or  nou- Aryans;  and  the  Vedic  hymns  "speak  of 
their  'seven  castles'  and  'ninety  forts.'  The 
Aryans  afterwards  made  alliance  with  non- Aryan 
tribes ;  and  some  of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms 
of  India  were  ruled  by  non- Aryan  kings"  .  .  . 
Let  us  now  examine  these  primitive  peoples  as 
they  exist  at  the  present  day.     Thrust  back  by 


the  Aryan  invaders  from  the  plains,  they  have 
l.iin  hidden  away  in  the  mountains,  like  the  re- 
Mi.diis  of  e.xlinct  animals  found  in  hill-caves. 
India  thus  forms  a  great  museum  of  races,  in 
which  we  can  study  man  from  his  lowest  to  his 
highest  stages  of  cullure.  .  .  .  Among  the 
rudest  fragments  of  mankind  are  the  isolated 
Andaman  islanders,  or  non-Aryans  of  the  Bay  of 
liengal.  The  Arab  and  early  European  voyagers 
described  them  as  dog-face(l  man-caters.  The 
English  otliccrs  sent  to  the  islands  in  IH'm  to  es- 
tablish a  settlement,  found  themselves  in  the 
midst  of  naked  cannibids;  who  da ii lied  themselves 
at  festivals  with  red  earth,  and  mourned  for 
their  dead  friends  by  plastering  themselves  with 
dark  mud.  .  .  .  The  Anainalai  hills,  in  Southern 
Madras,  form  'the  refuge  of  many  non-Aryan 
tribes.  The  long-haired,  wild-looking  Puliars 
live  on  jmigle  products,  mice,  or  any  small 
;inimals  they  can  catch;  and  worship  demons. 
Another  clan,  the  ^Iiiudavcrs.  have  no  tixed 
.dwellings,  but  wander  over  the  innermost  hills 
with  their  cattle.  They  shelter  themselves  in 
caves  or  under  little  leaf  sheds,  and  seldom  re- 
main in  one  spot  more  than  a  year.  The  thick- 
lipped,  small-bodied  Kaders,  'Lords of  the  Hills,' 
are  a  remnant  of  a  higher  race.  They  live  by  the 
chase,  and  wield  some  influence  over  the  ruder 
forest-folk.  These  hills  abound  In  the  great 
stone  monuments  (kistvaens  and  dolmens)  which 
the  ancient  non-Aryans  erected  over  their  dead. 
The  Nairs,  or  hillmen  of  South-Western  India, 
still  keep  up  the  old  system  of  polyandry,  ac- 
cording to  which  one  woman  is  tlie  wife  of 
several  husbands,  and  a  man's  property  descends 
not  to  his  own  sons,  but  to  his  sister's  children. 
This  sj'stem  also  appears  among  the  non-Aryan 
tribes  of  the  Himalayas  at  the  opposite  end  of 
India.  In  the  Central  Provinces,  the  non-Aryan 
races  form  a  large  part  of  the  popidation.  In 
certain  localities  they  amount  to  one-half  of  the 
inhabitants.  Their  most  important  race,  the 
Gonils,  have  made  advances  in  civilisation;  but 
the  wilder  tribes  .still  cling  to  the  forest,  and  live 
lij' the  chase.  .  .  .  The  Maris  flj' from  their  grass- 
built  huts  on  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  .  .  . 
Farther  to  the  north-east,  in  the  Tributary  States 
of  Orissa,  there  is  a  poor  tribe,  10,000  in  nuinlii'r, 
of  Juangs  or  Patuas,  literally  the  '  leaf -wearers. ' 
Until  lately  their  w-omen  wore  no  clothes,  but 
only  a  few  strings  of  beads  around  the  waist, 
with  a  bunch  of  leaves  before  and  behind.  .  .  . 
Proceeding  to  the  northern  boundary  of  India, 
we  find  the  slopes  and  spurs  of  the  Himalayas 
peopled  by  a  great  variety  of  rude  non-Aryan 
tribes.  Some  of  the  Assam  hillmen  have  no 
word  for  expressing  distance  by  miles  or  by  any 
land-measure,  but  reckon  the  length  of  a  journey 
liy  the  number  of  jilugs  of  tobacco  or  pan  which 
they  chew  upon  the  way.  They  hate  work ;  and. 
as  a  rule,  thej"  are  tierce,  black,  undersized,  and 
ill-fed.  .  .  .  5lany  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  there- 
fore, remain  in  the  same  early  stage  of  human 
progress  as  that  ascribed  to  them  by  the  Vedic 
poets  more  tlian  3,000  years  ago.  But  others 
have  made  great  advances,  and  form  communi- 
ties of  a  well-developed  type.  These  higher 
races,  like  the  ruder  ones,  are  scattered  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  India,  and,  I  must  contine 
myself  to  a  very  brief  account  of  two  of  them, — 
the  Santals  and  the  ICandlis.  The  Santals  have 
their  home  among  the  hills  which  abut  on  the 
valley  of  the  Ganges  in  Lower  Bengal.     They 
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dwell  in  villages  of  their  own,  apart  from  the 
people  of  the  plains,  and  number  about  a  million. 
Although  still  clinging  to  man)'  customs  of  a 
hunting  forest  tribe,  they  have  learned  the  use 
of  the  plough,  and  settled  down  into  skilful  hus- 
bandmen. Each  handet  is  governed  by  its  own 
headman,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  descendant  of 
the  original  founder  of  the  village.  .  .  .  Until 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  Sautals 
lived  by  plundering  the  adjacent  plains.  But 
under  British  rule  tliey  settled  down  into  peace- 
ful cultivators.  .  .  .  The  Kandlis,  literally  'The 
Mountaineers,'  a  tribe  about  100,000  strong,  in- 
habit the  steep  and  forest-covered  ranges  which 
rise  from  the  Orissa  coast.  Their  idea  of  govern- 
ment is  purely  patriarchal.  The  family  is  strictlj' 
rided  by  the  father.  The  grown-up  sons  have 
no  property  during  his  life,  but  live  in  his  house 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  all  share  the 
common  meal  prepared  by  the  grandmother. 
The  head  of  the  tribe  is  usually  tlie  eldest  son  of 
the  patriarchal  family.  .  .  .  The  Kandh  system 
of  tillage  represents  a  stage  half  way  between 
the  migratory  cultivation  of  the  ruder  non- 
Aryan  tribes  and  the  settled  agriculture  of  the 
Hindus.  .  .  .  Whence  came  these  primitive 
peoples,  whom  the  Aryan  invaders  found  in  the 
land  more  than  3,000  j-ears  ago,  and  who  are 
still  scattered  over  India,  the  fragments  of  a  pre- 
historic world  ?  AVritten  annals  they  do  not  ))os- 
sess.  Their  traditions  tell  us  little.  But  from 
their  languages  we  find  that  they  belong  to 
three  stocks.  First,  the  Tibeto-Burmau  tribes, 
who  entered  India  from  the  north-east,  and  still 
cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  Himalayas.  Second, 
the  Kolariaus,  who  also  seem  to  have  entered 
Bengal  by  the  north-eastern  passes.  They  dwell 
chietij-  along  the  north-eastern  ranges  of  the 
three-sided  tableland  which  covers  the  southern 
half  of  India.  Third,  the  Dravidians,  who  ap- 
pear, on  the  other  hand,  to  have  found  their  way 
into  the  Punjab  by  tlie  north-western  passes. 
They  now  inhabit  the  southern  part  of  the  three- 
sided  tableland  as  far  down  as  Cape  Comorin, 
the  southernmost  jioiut  of  India.  As  a  rule,  the 
non- Aryan  races,  when  fairh"  treated,  are  truth- 
ful, loyal,  and  kind.  Those  in  the  hills  make 
good  soldiers:  while  even  the  thieving  tribes  of 
the  plains  can  be  turned  into  clever  police.  The 
non-Aryan  castes  of  Madras  supplied  the  troops 
which  conquered  Southern  India  for  the  British; 
and  some  of  them  ff)ught  at  the  battle  of  Plasscy, 
which  won  for  us  Bengal.  The  gallant  Gurkhas, 
a  non-Aryan  tribe  of  the  Himalayas,  now  rank 
among  the  bravest  regiments  in  our  Indian  army, 
and  lately  covered  themselves  with  honour  in 
Afghanistan."— W.  AV.  Hunter,  Brief  Hid.  of  the 
Indiiin  People,  eh.  3-3. 

Also  IX:  H.  Brown,  Iiiice,i  of  Munkind,  r.  4, 
c/i.  1. — K.  G.  Latham,  Ethnoloyy  of  British  Colo- 
nies and  Dependencies,  eh.  3. — See,  also,  Tun.v- 

NI.VX  R.\CES. 

The  immigration  and  conquests  of  the  Aryas. 
— The  hymns  and  prayers  of  their  religion. — 
Vedism. —  Brahmanism.  —  Hinduism.  —  "The 
inuuigration  of  the  Aiyas  intu  India  look  place 
from  the  west.  Tliey  .stand  in  the  clo.sest  relation 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  table-land  of  Inui,  especi- 
ally the  inhaliitants  of  the  eastern  half.  These  also 
call  themselves  Aryas,  though  among  them  llie 
word  becomes  Airya,  or  Ariya,  and  among  the 
Greeks  Arioi.  Tlie  language  of  the  Aryas  is  in 
the  closest  connection  with  that  of  the  Avesta, 


the  religious  books  of  Iran,  and  in  very  close  con- 
nection with  the  language  of  the  monuments  of 
Darius  and  Xer.ves,  in  the  western  half  of  that 
region.  The  religious  conceptions  of  tlie  Irani- 
ans and  Indians  exhibit  striking  traits  of  a  homo- 
geneous character.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
names  of  gods,  of  myths,  sacrifices,  and  customs, 
occurs  in  both  nations,  though  the  meaning  is 
not  always  the  same,  and  is  sometimes  diametri- 
cally opposed.  Moreover,  the  Aryas  in  India 
are  at  first  confined  to  the  borders  of  Iran,  the 
region  of  the  Indus,  and  the  Pan  jab.  Here,  in 
the  west,  the  Aryas  had  their  most  extensive  set- 
tlements, and  their  oldest  monuments  frequentlj' 
mention  the  Indus,  but  not  the  Ganges.  Even 
the  name  hy  which  the  Aryas  denote  the  land  to 
the  south  of  the  Yindhyas,  Dakshinapatha  (Dec- 
can),  i.  e.,  path  to  the  right,  confirms  the  fact 
already  established,  that  the  Aryas  came  from 
the  west.  From  this  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that 
the  Aryas,  descending  from  the  heights  of  Iran, 
first  occupied  the  valle.v  of  the  Indus  and  the 
five  tributary  streams,  which  combine  and  flow 
into  the  river  from  the  north-east,  and  they  spread 
as  far  as  they  found  pastures  and  arable  land,  i.  e., 
as  far  eastward  as  the  desert  which  separates  the 
valley  of  the  Indus  from  the  Ganges.  The  river 
which  irrigated  their  land,  watered  their  pastures, 
and  shaped  the  course  of  their  lives  they  called 
Sindliu  (in  Pliny,  Sindus),  i.  e. ,  the  river.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  the  region  of  the  Indus,  with  the  Pan- 
jab,  which  is  meant  in  the  Avesta  by  the  land 
liapta  hindu  (hendu),  i.  e. ,  the  seven  streams. 
The  inscriptions  of  Darius  call  the  dwellers  on 
the  Indus  Idhus.  These  names  the  Greeks  ren- 
der by  Indos  and  Indoi.  .  .  .  Products  of  India, 
and  among  them  such  as  do  not  belong  to  the 
land  of  the  Indus,  were  exported  from  tlie  land 
about  1000  B.  t'.,  under  names  given  to  them  by 
the  Aryas,  and  therefore  the  Aryas  must  have 
been  settled  there  for  centuries  previously.  For 
this  reason,  and  it  is  confirmed  by  facts  which 
will  appear  further  on,  we  may  assume  that  the 
Aryas  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
about  the  year  2000  B.  C. ,  i.  e. ,  about  the  time 
when  the  kingdom  of  Elam  was  predominant  In 
the  valley  of  the  Eu|ilirates  and  Tigris,  when 
Assyria  still  stood  under  the  dominion  of  Baby- 
lon, and  the  kingdom  of  !Mempliis  was  ruled  by 
the  Hyksos.  .  .  .  The  oldest  evidence  of  the  life 
of  the  Aryas,  whose  immigration  into  the  region 
of  the  Indus  and  settlement  there  we  have  been 
able  to  fix  about  2000  B.  C,  is  given  in  a  collec- 
tion of  prayers  and  hj-mns  of  praise,  the  Rigveda, 
i.  e.,  'the  knowledge  of  thanksgiving.'  It  is  a 
selection  or  collection  of  poems  and  invocations 
in  the  possession  of  the  priestly  families,  of 
hymns  and  prayers  arising  in  these  families,  and 
sung  and  preserved  by  them.  .  .  .  "We  can  ascer- 
tain with  exactness  tlie  region  in  which  the 
greater  number  of  these  poems  grew  U]).  The 
Indus  is  especially  the  object  of  praise:  the 
'seven  rivers' are  mentioned  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  Aryas.  This  aggregate  of  seven  is 
made  U|)  of  the  Indus  itself  and  the  five  .streams 
which  unite  and  How  into  it  from  the  east  — the 
Vitasia,  Asikni,  Iravati,  Vipara,  (,'atadru.  The 
seventh  river  is  the  Sarasvati,  which  is  expressly 
named  'the  seven-sistered.'  The  land  of  the 
seven  rivers  is,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
known  to  the  Iranians.  The  'Sapta  sindhava ' 
of  the  Bigveda  are,  no  doubt,  the  hniita  hendu 
of  the  Avesta,  and  in  the  form  Ilarahvaiti,  the 
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Arachotus  of  the  Greeks,  we  again  find  the  Sai- 
asvati  intlie  east  of  tlic  tableland  of  Iran.  As 
the  Yanuma  and  the  (Janges  ai'c  only  menlioned 
in  pa.ssing  .  .  .  and  the  Vindhya  nionntains 
and  Narniadas  are  not  nicntioned  at  all,  the  con- 
elnsion  is  eertain  that,  at  the  lime  wlien  the  songs 
of  the  Aryas  were  eomposed,  the  nation  was  con- 
fined to  the  land  of  the  I'anjal),  though  they  may 
have  already  begun  to  inovi;  eastward  beyond 
the  valley  of  the  Sarasvati.  We  gather  from  the 
songs  of  the  Kigveda  that  the  Aryas  ou  the 
Indus  were  not  one  civic  coniinunity.  Tliey 
"were  governed  by  a  number  of  princes  (raja). 
Some  of  these  ruled  ou  tiie  bank  of  the  Indus, 
others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sarasvati, 
They  sonictinies  combined;  they  also  fought  not 
against  the  Dasj'us  only,  but  against  each  other. " 
— M.  Duncker,  Ilixt.  (,f  Aiiti(/iiiti/.  hk.  '>.  ch.  1-3 
()'.  4). — "When  the  Indian  brancli  of  the  Aryan 
family  settled  down  in  the  laud  of  the  seven 
rivers  .  .  .  ,  now  the  I'anjab.  about  the  loth 
century  B.  (,".,  their  religion  was  still  nature- 
worship.  It  was  still  adoration  of  the  forces 
which  were  everywhere  in  operation  aroimd  them 
for  production,  destruction,  and  reprocluction. 
But  it  was  phy.siolatry  developing  itself  more 
distinctly  into  forms  of  Theism,  Polytheism,  An- 
throponiorphisn\,  and  Pantheism.  The  phenom- 
ena of  nature  were  thought  of  as  simiething 
more  than  radiant  beings,  and  something  more 
than  powerful  forces.  .  .  .  Tliey  were  addressed 
as  kings,  fathers,  guardians,  friends,  benefactors, 
guests.  They  were  invoked  in  formal  hymns 
and  praj'ers  (mantras),  in  set  metres  (chandas). 
Tliese  hyniins  were  composed  in  an  early  form  of 
the  Sanskrit  language,  at  different  times  —  per- 
haps during  several  centuries,  from  the  1.5tli  to 
the  10th  B.  C. —  liy  men  of  light  and  leading 
(Uishis)  among  the  Inilo-Aryan  immigrants,  who 
were  afterwards  lield  in  the  highest  veneration 
as  patriarchal  saints.  Eveutiudly  the  hymns 
were  believed  to  have  been  directly  revealed  to, 
rather  than  comjiosed  by,  these  Risliis,  and  were 
then  calletl  divine  knowledge  (Veda),  or  the 
eternal  word  heard  (sruti),  and  transmitted  by 
them.  Tliese  Mantras  or  hynms  were  arranged 
in  three  principal  collections  or  continuous  te.\ts 
(Samhitas).  Tlie  first  and  earliest  was  called  the 
Hymn-veda  (Kigveda).  It  was  a  collection  of 
1,017  hymns,  arranged  for  mere  reading  or  re- 
citing. This  was  the  first  bible  of  the  Hindu 
religion,  and  the  special  bible  of  Vedism.  .  .  . 
Vedism  was  the  earliest  form  of  the  religion  of  tlie 
Indian  branch  of  the  great  Aryan  family.  .  .  . 
Brahmanism  grew  out  of  Vedism.  It  taught  the 
merging  of  all  the  forces  of  Nature  in  one  univer- 
sal spiritual  Being  —  the  only  real  Entit_y — wliich, 
when  vmmanifested  and  impersonal,  was  called 
Brahmil  (neuter);  when  manifested  as  a  personal 
creator,  was  called  Brahma  (mascidine) ;  and  when 
manifested  in  the  highest  order  of  men,  was  called 
Brahmana  (' the  Brahmans').  Brahmanism  was 
rather  a  philosophy  than  a  religion,  and  in  its  fun- 
damental doctrine  was  spiritual  Pantheism.  Hin- 
duism grew  out  of  Brahmanism.  It  was  Brahman- 
ism, so  to  speak,  run  to  seed  and  spread  out  into 
a  confused  tangle  of  divine  personalities  and  in- 
carnations. .  .  .  Yet  Hinduism  is  distinct  from 
Brahmanism,  and  cliietly  in  this  —  tliat  it  takes 
little  account  of  tlie  primordial,  impersonal  Being 
Brahma,  and  wholly  neglects  its  personal  mani- 
festation Brahm.a.  substituting,  in  place  of  both 
BrahmiX  and  Brahma,  the  two  popular  personal 


deities  Siva  and  Vishnu.  Be  it  noted,  however, 
that  the  eniiiloyment  of  the  term  Hinduism  is 
wholly  arbitrary  and  confessedly  uiisatisraclory. 
l'nhap])ily  there  isnoothere.xpression  sullicicntly 
comprehensive.  .  .  .  Hinduism  is  ISralimanism 
modified  by  the  creeds  and  sujierstitions  of  Bud- 
dhists [see  below:  15.  C.  312 ]  and  Non-Aryan 

races  of  all  kinds,  including  Dravidians,  Kol.-i- 
rians,  and  i)erha])S  ]ire-Kolariaii  aborigines.  It 
has  even  been  moditied  by  ideas  im)iorted  from 
the  religions  of  later  conquering  races,  such  as 
Islam  and  Christianity." — .M.  Williams,  lidiiiioim 
ThoiKjht  and  Life  in  Iiidiii,  pt.  1,  cli.  1,  and  introd. 

Also  in:  K.  Mitra,  Indo-Aryans. —  F.  Ma.\ 
Midler,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  Literature. — 
The  same,  ed.,  Siicnd  Bunks  of  the  East,  ».  1,  and 
others. — A.  Barth,  liefif/ioiis  of  India. — Rif/-  Veda 
Sinhita,  tr.  b>/  IT.  II.  Wihon. — See,  also,  Auyaxs. 

6th  Century,  B.  C. — Invasion  of  Darius.  See 
Pi.;Ksr.\:  B.  C.  .«l-403. 

B.  C.  327-312. — Invasion  and  conquests  of 
Alexander  the  Great. —  Expulsion  of  the 
Greeks. — Rise  of  the  empire  of  Chandragupta. 
— "The  year  B.  C.  327  marks  an  iniimrlaiit  era 
in  the  history  of  India.  More  than  two  centuries 
are  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  tlie  death  of 
Gotania  Buddha.  The  great  empire  of  Magadha 
was  apparently  falling  into  anarchy,  but  Brah- 
manism and  Buddhism  were  still  expounding 
their  respective  dogmas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gauges.  At  tliis  juncture  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don  was  leading  an  army  of  Greeks  down  the 
Cabul  I'ivcr  towards  the  river  Indus,  which  at 
that  time  formed  the  western  frontier  of  the 
Punjab  [see  M.vcedo.ni.^  :  B.  C.  330-323].  .  .  . 
The  design  of  Alexander  was  to  con(juer  all  the 
regions  westward  of  the  Indus,  including  the 
territory  of  Cabul,  and  then  to  cross  the  Indus 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attock,  and  march 
through  the  Punjab  in  a  .south-easterly  direction, 
crossing  all  the  tributary  rivers  on  his  way;  and 
finally  to  pass  down  the  valley  of  the  Ganges 
and  jumna,  via  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  conquer 
the  great  Gangetic  empire  of  5lagadha  or  Pata- 
liputra  between  the  ancient  cities  of  Prayaga  and 
Gour.  .  .  .  After  crossing  the  Indus,  there  were 
at  least  three  kingdoms  in  the  Punjab  to  be  sub- 
dued one  after  the  other,  namely ; —  that  of  Taxiles 
between  the  Indus  and  the  .Jlielum ;  that  of  Porus 
the  elder  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab : 
and  that  of  Porus  the  j'ounger  between  the 
Chenab  and  the  Ravee.  .  .  .  AVhen  Alexander 
had  fully  established  his  authority  in  Cabul  he 
crossed  the  Indus  into  the  Punjab.  Here  he 
halted  some  time  at  the  city  of  Taxila  [Taxiles, 
the  king,  having  submitted  in  advance],  and 
then  marched  to  the  river  Jhelum,  and  found 
that  Poi'us  the  elder  was  encamped  on  the  op- 
])osite  bank  witli  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  in- 
f.intry,  together  with  cliariots  and  elephants. 
The  decisive  battle  which  followed  on  the  .Jhe- 
lum is  one  of  the  most  reimirkable  actions  in 
ancient  story.  .  .  Pcnais  fought  with  a  valour 
which  excited  the  admiration  of  Alexander,  but 
was  at  last  wounded  and  compelled  to  fly.  Ulti- 
mately he  was  induced  to  tender  his  sulmiission. 
.  .  .  The  victory  over  Porus  established  the  as- 
cendancy of  Alexander  in  the  Punjab. "  It  "not 
only  decided  the  question  between  himself  and 
Porus,  but  enabled  him  to  open  up  a  new  com- 
munication with  Persia,  via  the  river  Indus  and 
the  Indian  Ocean.  He  sent  out  woodmen  to  cut 
timber  for  ship-building  in  the  northern  forests, 
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and  tn  float  it  down  the  Jhehini ;  and  lie  founded 
two  cities,  Bukeplialia  and  Nikaia,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  Jheliim.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  fleet  was 
being  constructed,  Alexander  continued  his 
march  to  the  Chenab,  and  cn)ssed  that  river  into 
the  dominions  of  Porus  the  younger,"  who  tied 
at  his  approach,  and  wliose  kingdom  was  made 
over  to  the  elder  Porus,  his  uncle.  "Alexander 
next  crossed  the  Ravee,  when  he  was  called  back 
by  "  a  revolt  in  his  rear,  which  he  suppressed. 
"But  meantime  the  JIacedonians  had  grown 
weary  of  their  campaign  in  India.  .  .  .  They 
.  .  .  resisted  every  attempt  to  lead  them  beyond 
the  Sutlej ;  and  Alexander,  making  a  virtue  of 
necessity,  at  last  consulted  the  oracles  and  found 
that  they  were  unfavoural:)le  to  an  onward  move- 
ment. .  .  .  He  returned  with  his  army  to  the 
Jhelum.  and  embarked  on  board  the  fleet  with  a 
portion  of  his  troops,  whilst  the  remainder  of  his 
army  marched  along  cither  bank.  In  this  man- 
ner he  proceeded  almost  due  south  through  the 
Punjab  and  Scinde.  .  .  .  At  last  he  reached  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  beheld  for  the  lirst  time  the 
phenomena  of  tlie  tides:  and  then  landed  his 
army  and  marched  through  Beloochistan  towards 
Susa,  whilst  Ncarclms  conducted  the  fleet  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  tiually  joined  hira  in  the  .same 
city.  .  .  .  Alexander  had  invaded  the  Punjab 
during  the  rainy  season  of  B.  C.  33T,  and  reached 
the  Indian  Ocean  about  the  miildle  of  B.  C.  336. 
Meantime  Philip  remained  at  Taxila  as  his  lieu- 
tenant or  deputy,  and  commanded  a  garrison  of 
mercenaries  and  a  body-guard  of  Macedonians. 
When  Alexander  was  marching  through  Beloo- 
chistan, on  his  way  to  Susa,  the  news  readied 
him  that  Philij:)  had  been  murdered  by  the  mer- 
cenaries, but  that  nearly  all  the  murderers  had 
been  slain  by  the  Macedonian  bodj'-guards. 
Alexander  immediately  despatched  letters  direct- 
ing the  Macedonian  Eudemos  to  carry  on  the 
government  in  conjunction  with  Taxiles.  luitil 
he  could  appoint  another  deputy ;  and  this  pro- 
visional arrangement  seems  to  have  been  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  Alexander  in  B.  C.  333. 
The  political  anarchy  which  followed  this  catas- 
trojihe  can  scarcely  be  realized.  .  .  .  India  was 
forgotten.  Eudemos  took  advantage  of  the  death 
of  Alexander  to  murder  Porus;  but  was  ulti- 
mately driven  out  of  the  Punjab  with  all  his 
Jlacedonians  by  an  adventurer  who  was  kuowu 
to  the  Greeks  as  Saudrokottos,  and  to  the  Hindus 
as  Chandragupta.  This  individual  is  said  to 
have  delivered  India  from  a  foreign  3'oke  only  to 
sutetitute  his  own.  .  .  .  By  the  aid  of  banditti 
he  cajitured  tlie  city  of  Patali-putra,  and  obtained 
the  throne;  and  then  drove  the  Greeks  out  of 
India,  and  estaldished  his  empire  over  the  whole 
of  Hindustan  and  the  Punjab." — J.  T.  Wheeler. 
Hist,  of  India  :  Hindu,  Buddhist  and  Brahinniii- 
cal,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Arrian,  Anahaxin  of  Alcrander  (tr.  In/ 
Chinnock),  hk.  4-6.— T.  A.  Dodge,  Alcrander.  ch. 
38-43. 

B.  C.  312 . — Chandragupta  and  Asoka. — 

The  spread  of  Buddhism  and  its  Brahmanic 
absorption. — "The  first  tolerably  trustworlliy 
date  in  Indian  history  is  the  era  of  (^andra-gupta 
(=8andro-kottus)  the  founder  of  the  Maurya 
dynasty,  who.  after  making  himself  master  of 
Pataliputra  (Pidibotlira,  Patna)  and  the  king- 
dom of  ^lagadlia  (liehar),  extended  his  dominion 
over  all  Hindustan,  and  presented  a  determined 
front  towards  Alexander's    successor    Sclcukos 


Nikator,  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  whose 
reign  was  about  312  B.  C.  When  the  latter  con- 
templated invading  India  from  his  kingdom  of 
Bactria,  so  elleetual  was  the  resistance  offered 
by  Caudra-gupta  that  the  Greek  thought  it  politic 
to  form  an  alliance  witli  the  Hindu  king,  and 
.sent  his  own  countryman  Megasthenes  as  an  am- 
bassador to  reside  at  his  court.  To  this  circum- 
stance we  owe  the  first  authentic  account  of 
Indian  manners,  customs,  and  religious  usages 
by  an  intelligent  observer  who  was  not  a  native, 
and  this  narrative  of  3Ieg,asthenes,  preserved  by 
Strabo,  furnishes  a  basis  on  which  we  may  found 
a  fair  inference  that  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism 
existed  side  by  side  in  India  on  amicable  tenus  in 
the  fourth  century  B.  C.  There  is  even  ground 
for  believing  that  King  Candra-gupta  himself 
was  in  secret  a  Buddhist,  though  in  public  he 
paid  homage  to  the  gods  of  tlie  Bralmians;  at 
any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  suc- 
cessor Asoka  did  for  Buddhism  what  Constan- 
tino did  for  Christianity  —  gave  an  impetus  to  its 
progress  by  adopting  it  as  his  own  creed.  Budd- 
hism, then,  became  the  state  religion,  the  national 
faith  of  the  whole  kingdom  of  Magadha,  and 
therefore  of  a  great  portion  of  India.  This 
Asoka  is  b}'  some  regarded  as  identical  with 
Candra-gupta;  at  any  rate,  their  characters  and 
much  of  their  history  are  similar.  He  is  proba- 
bly the  same  as  King  Priyadarsi,  whose  edicts 
on  stone  pillars  enjoining  'Dharma,'  or  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  and  universal  benevolence,  are 
scattered  over  India  from  Katak  in  the  east  and 
Gujarat  in  tlie  west  to  Allahabad,  Delhi,  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  north-west.  AVliat  then  is 
Buddhism  ?  It  is  certainly  not  Bralimanism,  yet 
it  arose  out  of  Brahmanism,  and  from  the  first 
had  much  in  common  with  it.  Brahmanism  and 
Buddhism  are  closely  interwoven  with  each 
other,  yet  they  are  very  different  from  each 
other.  Brahmanisnr  is  a  religion  whieli  may  be 
described  as  all  theology,  for  it  makes  Go<l 
everything,  and  everything  God.  Buddhism  is 
no  religion  at  all,  and  certainly  no  theology,  but 
rather  a  system  of  duty,  morality,  and  benevo- 
lence, without  real  deity,  prayer  or  priest.  The 
name  Buddha  is  sim]dy  an  epithet  meaning  'the 
perfectly  enlightened  one,'  or  rather  one  who,  by 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  truth,  is  liberated 
from  all  existence,  and  who,  before  his  own  at- 
tainment of  Nirvana,  or  'extinction,'  reveals  to 
the  world  the  method  of  obtaining  it.  The 
Buddha  with  wliom  we  are  concerned  was  only 
the  last  of  a  series  of  Buddhas  who  had  ajipeared 
in  previous  cycles  of  the  universe.  He  was 
born  at  Kapila-vastu,  a  city  anil  kingdom  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  his  father  Sudd- 
hodana  being  the  king  of  that  country,  and  his 
mother  ]Maya-(levi  being  the  daughter  of  King 
Su|irabuddlia.  Hence  he  belonged  to  the  Ksha- 
triya  class,  and  his  family  name  was  Sakya, 
while  his  name  of  Gautama  (or  Gotama)  was 
taken  from  that  of  his  tribe.  He  is  said  to  liave 
arrived  at  supreme  knowledge  under  the  Bodhi 
tree,  or  'Cree  of  wisdom'  (familiarly  called  'the 
Bo  tree'),  at  Gaya,  in  Beliar  (Magadha).  about 
the  year  .588  B.  C.  and  to  h.ave  commenced 
liropagating  the  new  faith  at  Benares  soon  after- 
wards. .  .  .  Buddhism  was  a  protest  against 
the  tyranny  of  lirahmanism  and  caste.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Buddlia.  all  men  are  eqtial.  .  .  .  We 
have  five  marked  features  of  Hiuldhism:  1.  dis- 
regard of  all  caste  distinctions;   2.  abolition  of 
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animal  sacrilice  ami  of  vicivrious  suHcring;  3. 
great  stress  laid  cm  the  doctriue  of  trmismigra- 
tion;  4.  jrrcat  iinpcirtance  assigned  to  self-morti- 
ficatiou,  austerity,  and  abstract  meditation,  as  an 
aid  to  the  suppression  of  all  action;  o.  concen- 
tration of  all  human  desires  on  the  absolute  ex- 
tinction of  all  being.  There  is  still  a  sixth, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  all; 
viz.,  that  the  Buddha  reeosini/.ed  no  supreme 
di'ity.  Th(^  only  god,  he  allirmed.  is  what  man 
himself  can  become.  A  Buddhist,  therefore, 
never  really  prays,  \u'.  onl}'  mcilitates  on  the  jier- 
fretion.s  of  tlie  Buddlia  and  the  lioiie  of  attaining 
Nirvana.  .  .  .  Brahiuanisni  and  Buddhism  [iu 
India]  appear  to  have  blended,  or,  as  it  were, 
melted  into  each  other,  after  each  had  recipro- 
cally parted  with  something,  and  each  had 
imparted  something.  At  any  rate  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  Buddhism  was  ever  forcibly 
expelled  from  any  part  of  India  by  direct  perse- 
cution, except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  isolated  centres 
of  Brahmanical  fanaticism,  such  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Benares.  Even  in  Benares  the 
Chinese  traveller,  Hiouen  Tlisang,  foimd  Brah- 
manism  and  Buddhism  tlimrishing  amicably  side 
b}-  side  in  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  In  tlie 
South  of  India  the  Buddlia's  doctrines  seem  to 
have  met  with  acceptanc'e  at  an  early  date,  and 
Ceylon  was  probalily  convei'ted  as  early  as  B.  C. 
340,  soon  after  tlie  third  Buddhist  council  held 
under  King  Asoka.  In  other  parts  of  India 
there  was  probably  a  period  of  Brahmanical 
hostility,  and  perhaps  of  occasiimal  persecution; 
but  eventually  Buddhism  was  taken  by  the 
hand,  and  drawn  back  into  the  Brahmanical  sys- 
tem by  the  Brahmaus  themselves,  who  met  it 
half  way  and  ended  by  boldly  adopting  the 
Buddlia  as  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  .  .  .  Only 
a  small  section  of  the  Buddhist  community  re- 
sisted all  conciliation,  and  these, are  iirotiably 
represented  by  the  present  sect  of  .Tains  [who 
are  found  in  large  mirabei's  iu  various  parts  of 
India,  especially  on  the  western  coast].  Be  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  as  it  may,  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  the  fact  tliat  Buddhism  has  disap- 
peared from  India  (the  i.sland  of  C'eylou  being 
excepted),  and  that  it  has  uot  done  so  without 
having  largely  contriliuted  towards  the  mould- 
ing of  Brahmanism  into  the  Hinduism  of  the 
present  da)-." — M.  Williams.  Ilinduhin,  ch.  6. 

A]i.so  IN :  The  same  author  (now  Sir  Monier 
Monier-Williams),  Buddltism. — H.  Oldcuburg, 
Buddha. — P.  Bigandet,  Life  or  Legend  of  Gmi- 
dnma. — A.  Lillie,  Budillid  and  fite  Emiii  Budd- 
hists.—\\ .  W.  Uockliill,   The  Lif  'ftlu'B'iddh.i. 

A.  D.  977-1290. — Under  the  Ghaznavide  and 
Mameluke  empires. — "Aryan  civilisation  was 
.  .  .  germinating,  but  it  was  iu  uncongenial  soil. 
Like  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  Jacob,  the 
invaders  mingled  with  the  heathen  and  learned 
their  ways.  Tlie  older  inhabitants  were  bar- 
barous, multilingual,  indolent:  Wfjrshippers  less 
of  many  gods  than  of  many  devils.  The  fusion 
that  ensued  was  not  hap]iv;  though  the  orighi 
and  growth  of  the  caste  system  prevented  com- 
plete union,  it  facilitated  -some  of  its  evils;  the 
character  of  the  Aryan  settlers  became  disas- 
trously affected;  the  want  of  commercial  com- 
munication by  land  and  sea  tended  to  perpetuate 
stagnation.  This  was  the  state  of  things  upon 
which  the  rising  tide  from  Central  Asia  began 
to  flow  with  resistless  pertinacity  after  the  jfcin- 
golo-Turkish  power  became  established  on  the 
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Oxus  and  the  Helmand.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  the  Arabs  made  no  wide  or  lasting 
Indian  cou(]uests  in  the  early  ages  of  the  3Iusul- 
man  era.  At  a  time  when  tliey  were  engaged 
with  the  Christian  Emjiires  of  the  East  and  the 
AVest,  when  they  were  spreading  the  power  of 
tlie  crescent  from  the  borders  of  Ivliorasan  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  the  warriors  of  Islam  had 
jierhaps  but  little  ti'inptatioii  to  undertake  further 
adventure.  Certain  it  is  that  beyond  the  con- 
lines  of  .Makran  and  a  part  of  fsindh  (occupied 
less  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  Hijra) — the 
Arab  coni|Uests  did  not  spread  in  India.  It  was 
Nasir-nd-Din  Salmktigin  —  certainly  a  Merv  cap- 
tive and  popularly  believed  a  seion  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  dynasty  that  once  ruled  Persia  —  by 
whom  the  tirst  JMuslim  invasion  of  Hindustan 
was  made  in  durable  fashion.  His  master,  Alp- 
tigin,  having  tied  from  tlie  op|iressiou  of  the 
Samani  dynasty  of  Bukhara  in  962  A.  I).,  had 
founded  a  principality  at  Ghazni.  Saliuktigin 
aeiiuired  his  favour,  and  was  able,  .soon  after  his 
death,  to  acquire  the  succession  in  977  A.  D.  He 
established  his  power  in  the  Punjab;  and  his 
armies  are  said  to  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Benares.  On  his  death.  997  A.  D. ,  his  son,  the 
celebrated  Sultan  Mahmud,  succeeded  to  the  Em- 
l)ire  extending  from  Balkh  to  Lahore,  if  not  to 
Ilansi  [see  Turks:  A.  D.  999-1183].  During  a 
reign  of  over  thirty  years  he  invaded  Hindustan 
twelve  times,  inflicting  terrible  carnage  on  the 
Hindus,  desecrating  their  idols,  and  demoralising 
their  temples,  ilathiu'a,  Kanauj,  Somuath;  to 
such  distant  and  divergent  points  did  his  enter- 
prises reach.  JIahmud  died  1030  A.  D.,  and  was 
buried  at  Ghazni,  where  his  monument  is  still 
to  lie  seen.  For  about  one  hundred  years  the 
dynasty-  continued  to  rule  in  the  Punjab  and 
Afghanistan,  more  and  more  troubled  by  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Ghor,  who  in  1187  A.  D. 
took  Lahore  and  put  an  end  to  the  Ghaznavide 
dynasty.  A  prince  of  the  Ghorians  —  variously 
known,  but  whose  name  may  be  taken  as  Mu- 
hammad Bin  Sam  —  was  placed  in  a  sort  of  al- 
most indeiH-ndent  viccroyalty  at  Ghazni.  In  1191 
A.  D.  he  led  an  army  against  Sirhind,  south  of 
the  Sutlaj  river.  liai  Pithaura,  or  Pirthi  Itai, 
a  chief  of  the  Chaulians  (who  had  lately  posses.sed 
themselves  of  Delili),  marched  against  the  invaders 
and  defeate<l  them  in  a  battle  where  Bin  Sam  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  slain.  But  the 
sturdy  mountaineers  would  not  be  denied.  Next 
year  they  returned "  and  defeated  Pithaura. 
"  The  towns  of  IMirat  and  Dehli  fell  upon  his  de- 
feat; and  their  fall  was  followed  a  year  later  by 
that  of  Kanauj  and  Benares.  The  Viceroy's 
brother  dying  at  this  juncture,  lie  repaired  to 
his  own  country  to  establish  his  succession.  He 
was  killed  in  an  expedition,  1206  A.  I).,  and  the 
affairs  of  Hindustan  devolved  upon  his  favourite 
Mameluke.  Kutli-ud-diu  Aibak.  .  .  .  WhenJIu- 
hammad  bin  Sam  had  gone  aw'a3%  to  rule  and 
ultimately  to  jierish  by  violence  in  his  native 
highlands,  his  acquisitions  iu  Hindustan  came 
under  the  sway  of  Kutb-u'd-din  Aibak,  a  Jlame- 
luke,  or  Turkish  slave,  wdio  had  for  a  long  time 
been  his  faithful  follower.  One  of  the  Viceroy's 
first  undertakings  was  \.o  level  to  the  ground  the 
palaces  and  temples  of  the  Hindus  at  Dehli,  and 
to  build,  with  the  materials  olitained  by  their 
destruction,  a  great  Jlosque  for  the  worshii> 
of  Allah.  .  .  .  From  1193  to  1206,  the  year  of 
Bin  Sam's  death,  Kutb-ud-din  Aibak  ruled  as 
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Viceroy.  But  it  is  i-econlcd  that  the  next  Emperor 
—  feeling  the  difficulty-,  perhaps,  of  exercising 
any  sort  of  rule  over  so  remote  a  dependency  — 
.sent  Aibak  a  patent  as  '  Sultan,'  accompanied  by  a 
canop3'  of  state,  a  thrcjiic  and  a  diadem.  Becom- 
ing Sultan  of  Hindustan,  the  distinguished  and 
fortunate  Mameluke  founded  what  is  known  as 
'the  Slave  dynasty.' .  .  .  Aibak  died  at  Lahore, 
in  1210,  from  an  accident  at  a  game  now  known 
as  '  polo. '  He  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
great  !!\Iugliul  leader  C'hangiz  Khan,  by  whom, 
however,  lie  was  not  molested.  The  chief  event 
of  his  reign  is  to  be  found  in  his  successful  cam- 
paigns in  Behar  and  Northern  Bengal.  .  .  .  The 
Musulman  power  was  not  universally  and  firmly 
established  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  till  the  reign 
of  'Balban  (circ.  1282).  At  tlie  death  of  Aibak 
the  Emjiire  was  divided  into  four  great  portions. 
The  Khiljis  represented  the  power  of  Islam  in 
Bihar  and  Bengal;  the  North-West  Punjab  was 
under  a  viceroy  named  Ilduz,  a  Turkman  slave; 
the  valley  of  tlie  Indus  was  ruled  by  another  of 
these  ^Mamelukes,  named  Kabacha;  while  an  at- 
tempt was  made  at  Dehli  to  proclaim  an  incom- 
petent lad,  son  of  the  deceased,  as  Sultan.  But 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,  a  third  JIameluke  named 
Altimsh,  was  close  at  hand,  and,  hurrying  up  at 
the  invitation  of  intluential  persons  there,  speedily 
put  down  the  movement.  .  .  .  Altimsh,  having 
deposed  his  feeble  brother-in-law,  became  Suze- 
rain of  the  Empire.  His  .satrajis  were  not  disposed 
to  obedience;  and  blood^v  wars  broke  out.  into 
the  details  of  which  we  need  not  enter.  It  will 
be  suflicient  to  note  that  Ilduz  was  defeated  and 
slain  A.  D.  121.'5.  Two  years  later  Kabacha 
came  up  from  Sin<lh,  and  seems  [to]  have  en- 
listed some  of  the  Mugluil  hordes  in  his  armies. 
These  formidalde  barbarians,  of  wdiom  more 
anon,  were  now  in  force  in  Khorasan,  under 
Changiz  in  per.son,  assisted  bv  two  of  his  sons 
[see  MoXGOi.s :  A.  D.  1  l.'i3-1227].  They  drove  be- 
fore them  the  Sultan  of  Khwarizm  (now  Khiva), 
and  occupied  Afghanistan.  The  fugitive, who.so 
adventures  are  among  the  most  romantic  episodes 
of  Eastern  history,  attempted  to  settle  himself  in 
the  Panjab;  but  he  was  driven  out  by  Altimsh 
and  Kabacha  in  1223.  Two  years  later  Altimsh 
moved  on  the  Khiljis  in  the  Eastern  ]-*rovinces, 
occupied  Gaur,  their  capital;  and  proceeding 
from  thence  made  further  conquests  south  and 
north  at  the  expense  of  the  Hindus.  In  1228  he 
turned  against  Kabacha,  the  mighty  Satrap  of 
Sindh,  who  was  routed  in  battle  near  Bakkhar, 
where  he  committed  suicide  or  was  accidentally- 
drowned.  In  1232-3  the  Sultan  reduced  Gwalior 
(in  spite  of  a  stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Hindus  under  Milak  Deo),  slaying  700  jirisoners 
at  the  door  of  his  tent.  In  1234  he  took  tlie 
province  of  JIalwa;  where  he  demolished  the 
great  temples  of  Bliilsa  and  Ujain.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  this  puissant  warrior  of  the  Crescent 
succombed  to  the  (;ommon  coiuiueror,  d.ving  a 
natural  death  at  Dclili,  after  a  glorious  reign  of 
twenty-six  (lunar)  year.s.  .  .  .  His  eldest  .son, 
w^lio  had  conducted  tlie  war  against  the  Khiljis, 
had  died  before  him,  and  Ihc  Empire  was 
assumed  by  a  younger  son,  llukii-ud-diii  Firoz. 
.  .  .  [In  1241 1  Lal'iore  was  taken  by  the  ,Mu- 
ghols  with  terrilic  carnage.  Trmibles  ensued; 
Dehli  was  besieged  by  the  army  that  had  been 
raised  for  its  defence  against  the  Mughols;  in 
.May  1242  the  city  was  taken  by  storm  and  the 
new  Sultan  was  slain.     His  successor,  Ala-ud- 


din  I.,  was  a  grandson  of  Altimsh,  incompetent 
and  apathetic  as  young  men  in  his  position  have 
usually  been.  The  land  was  partitioned  among 
Turkish  satraps,  and  overrun  by  the  ilughols, 
w-lio  penetrated  as  far  as  Gaur  in  Bengal.  An- 
other horde,  led  by  JIangu,  grandson  of  C'hangiz, 
and  father  of  the  celebrated  Kiblai  Khan,  ravaged 
the  'Western  Punjab.  The  Sultan  marched 
against  them  and  met  with  a  partial  success. 
This  turned  into  evil  courses  the  little  intellect 
that  he  had,  a  plot  was  organised  for  his  de- 
struction. Ala-ud-din  was  slain,  and  his  uncle 
Nasir-ud-din  w-as  placed  upon  the  vacant  throne 
in  June  1246.  Nasir's  reign  was  long,  and,  so  far 
as  his  personal  exploits  went,  would  have  been 
uneventful.  But  the  risings  of  the  Hindus  and 
the  incursions  of  the  Mughols  kept  the  Empire 
in  perpetual  turmoil."  Nasir  was  succeeded  in 
1286-7  by  his  grandson,  Kai  Kobad.  "  This  un- 
fortunate young  man  was  destined  to  prove  the 
futility  of  human  wisdom.  Educated  by  his 
stern  and  serious  grandfather,  his  lips  had  never 
touched  those  of  a  girl  or  a  gi)blet.  His  sudden 
elevation  turned  his  head.  He  gave  himself  up 
to  debauchery,  caused  his  cousin  Khusru  to  be 
murdered,  and  was  himself  ultimately  killed  in 
his  palace  at  Kilokhari.  while  lying  sick  of  the 
palsy.  'With  his  death  (1290)  came  to  an  end  the 
JIameluke  Empire  of  Hindustan." — H.  G.  Kcene, 
Skdeh  of  the  Hint,  of  Hindustan,  hk.  1,  ch.  1-3. 

Also  ix  :  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Hixt.  of  India,  v.  4, 
pt.  1,  L-h.  2. — A.  Dow-,  Hist,  of  Hindustan  {from 
tlie  Persion  <f  Feri.ohta).  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1290-1398. — From  the  Afghans  to  the 
Moghuls.  —  "In  1290  tlie  last  Sultan  of  the 
Afghan  slave  dynasty  was  assassinated,  and  a 
Sultan  ascended  the  throne  at  Delhi  under  the 
name  of  Jelal-ud-din.  He  w-as  an  old  man  of 
seventy,  and  made  no  mark  in  history ;  but  he 
had  a  nephew,  named  Ala-ud-din,  who  became  a 
man  of  renown,"  and  who  presently  acquired 
the  throne  by  murdering  his  uncle.  "  When 
Ala-ud-din  w-as  established  on  the  throne  at  Delhi 
he  sent  an  army  to  conquer  Guzerat."  Thiscon- 
qucst  was  follow-ed  by  that  of  Rajputana. 
"Meanwhile  the  Moghuls  [Mongols]  were  very 
troublesome.  In  the  previous  reign  the  uncle  of 
Ala-ud-din  had  enlisted  3,000,  and  settled  them 
near  Delhi ;  but  they  were  turbulent,  refractory, 
and  mixed  up  with  every  rebellion.  Ala-ud-din 
ordered  them  to  be  disbanded,  and  then  they  tried 
to  murder  him.  Ala-ud-din  then  ordered  a  gen- 
eral massacre.  Thousands  arc  said  to  have  been 
put  to  death,  and  their  w-ivcs  and  children  w-ere 
sold  into  slavery.  Ala-ud-din  was  the  lir.st  Mu- 
hammadan  sovereign  who  con(|iiered  Hindu  Ra- 
jas in  the  Deklian  and  Peninsula.  .  .  .  Ala-ud- 
din  sent  his  general  ^Malik  Kafur  to  invade  these 
southern  countries,  ransack  temiiles,  and  carry  off 
treasure  and  tribute.  The  story  is  a  tlreary  nar- 
rative of  raid  ami  rapine.  .  .  .  Ala-ud-din  died 
in  1316.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  Hindu 
revolt;  indeed  Hindu  intluences  must  have  been 
at  work  at  Delhi  for  many  years  iii'eviously. 
Ala-ud-din  had  married  a  Hindu  queen;  his  son 
had  married  her  daughter.  Malik  Kafur  was  a 
Hindu  converted  to  Islam.  The  Icailercif  tliero- 
voll  at  Dellii  in  1316  was  another  Hindu  convert 
to  Islam.  'l"he  iiroceedings  of  the  latter  rebel, 
however,  w-ere  of  a  mixed  character.  He  was 
jiroclaimed  Sultan  under  a  Muhammadan  name, 
and  slaughtered  every  male  of  the  royal  house. 
Mc'anwhite  his  Hindu  followers  set  up  idols  iu 
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the  mo.siiues,  iind  seated  themselves  on  Korans. 
Tlie  rebels  held  possession  of  Delhi  for  five 
months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the  city  was 
captured  by  tlie  Turkish  governor  of  the  Punjab, 
named  Tiighlak.  The  eonciueror  then  ascended 
the  throni'  of  Delhi,  and  founded  the  dvnasty  of 
TughluU  Sultans.  The  Tu^hlak  Sulta'ns  would 
not  live  at  Delhi;  they  iirobably  reyarded  it  as 
a  Hindu  volcano.  They  held  their  court  at 
Tughlakabad,  a  strong  fortress  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  old  Delhi.  The  transfer  of  the  capi- 
tal from  Delhi  to  Tughlakabad  is  a  .standpoint 
In  history.  It  shows  that  a  time  had  come  when 
the  Turk  be.gan  to  fear  the  Hindu.  The  con- 
queror of  Delhi  died  in  ISS.'i.  He  was  succeeded 
by  a  son  who  has  left  his  mark  iu  history.  5Iu- 
liammad  Tughlak  was  a  Sultan  of  grand  ideas, 
but  blind  to  all  experiences,  and  deaf  to  all  coun- 
sels. He  sent  his  armies  into  the  south  to  restore 
the  Muharamadan  supremacy  wliich  had  been 
shaken  by  the  Hindu  revolt.  Meanwhile  the 
Moghuls  invaded  the  Punjab,  and  Jluhammad 
Tughlak  bribed  them  to  go  away  with  gold  and 
jewels.  Thus  the  imperial  treas\iry  was  emptied 
of  all  the  wealth  which  had  been  accumulated 
by  Ala-ud-din.  The  new  Sultan  tried  to  improve 
his  finances,  but  only  nnned  the  country  by  his 
exactions.  .  .  .  Then  followed  rebellions  and  rev- 
olutions. Bengal  revolted,  and  became  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  under  an  independent  Sultan.  The 
Rajas  of  the  Dekhau  and  Peninsula  withheld 
theii'  tribute.  The  jMuhammadan  army  of  the 
Dekhau  broke  out  into  mutin}-,  and  set  uji  a 
Sultan  of  their  own.  Jlidiammad  Tughlak  saw 
that  all  men  turned  against  him.  He  died  in 
1350,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-tive  years.  The 
history  of  Delhi  fades  away  after  the  death  of 
jNIuhammad  Tughlak.  A  Sultau  reigned  from 
1350  to  1388,  named  Firuz  Shah,  He  is  said  to 
have  submitted  to  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire,  and  done  his  best  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  subjects  left  to  him ;  but  it  is  also  said 
that  he  destroyed  temples  and  idols,  and  burnt 
a  Brahman  alive  for  perverting  JIuhammadan 
women.  In  1398-99,  ten  years  after  the  death  of 
Firuz  Shah,  Timur  Shah  invaded  the  Punjab 
and  Hindustan  [see  Timour].  The  horrors  of 
the  Tartar  invasion  are  indescribable ;  they  teach 
nothing  to  the  world,  and  the  tale  of  atrocities 
may  well  be  dropped  into  oblivion.  It  will  suf- 
fice to  sa)'  that  Timur  came  and  pbindered.  and 
then  went  away.  He  left  officers  to  rule  in  his 
name,  or  to  collect  tribute  in  his  name.  In  1450 
they  were  put  aside  b}'  Afghans; — turbulent 
Muhammadan  fanatics  whose  presence  must  have 
been  hateful  to  the  Hindus.  At  last,  in  1535,  a 
descendant  of  Timur,  named  the  Baber,  invaded 
India,  and  conquered  the  Punjab  and  Hindu- 
stan."— J.  T.  Wheeler,  S/iort  Hist,  of  India,  pt. 
3,  eh.  1. 

Also  ts:  M.  Elpliinstone,  Hist,  of  India: 
llindn  and  Maliometan,  hk.  0,  clt.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1398-1399. — Timour's  invasion  of  the 
Punjab.     See  Ti.mour. 

A.  D.  1399-1605. — The  Saiyid  and  the  Lodi 
dynasties. — The  founding  of  the  Moghul  Em- 
pire by  Babar  and  Akbar. — "The  invasion  of 
Ttdniur  .  .  .  dealt  a  fatal  blow  to  an  authority 
alread}'  crumliling.  The  chief  authority  lingered 
indeed  for  twelve  years  in  the  hands  of  the  then 
representative.  Sultan  Jlahmud.  It  then  passed 
for  a  time  into  the  hands  of  a  family  which  did 
not  claim  the  royal  title.     This  l'amil3',  known  in 


history  as  the  Sai^'id  dynasty,  ruled  nominally 
in  Northern  India  for  about  33  3'ears,  but  the 
rule  had  no  coherence,  and  a  jiowerful  Afghan  of 
the  Lodi  family  took  the  op]iortmnt\'  to  endeav- 
our to  concentrate  power  in  his  own  hands.  The 
Muhammadan  rule  in  India  had  indeed  become 
by  this  time  the  rule  of  sevend  disjointed  chiefs 
over  several  disjointed  provinces,  subject  in  point 
of  fact  to  no  common  head.  Tlius.  in  1450, 
Delhi,  with  a  small  territory  around  it,  was  held 
by  the  representative  of  the  Saiyid  family.  With- 
in fourteen  miles  of  the  capital,  Ahmad  Khan 
ruled  indepen<lently  iu  Mewat.  Sambhal,  or  the 
province  now  know'u  as  Uohilkhand,  extending 
to  the  very  walls  of  Delhi,  was  occupied  by 
Darya  Khan  Lodi.  .  .  .  Lahore,  Dipalpur,  and 
Sirhind.  as  far  south  as  Pain|)at,  by  Behlul  Lodi. 
Multan,  .launpur,  Bengal,  Malwa,  and  Gujarat, 
each  had  its  separate  king.  Over  most  of  these 
districts,  and  as  far  eastward  as  the  country  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  Western  Bihar,  Behlul 
Lodi,  known  as  Sultan  Behlul,  succeeded  on  the 
disappearance  of  the  Saiyids  in  asserting  his  sole 
authority,  1450-88.  His  son  and  successor.  Sul- 
tan Sikandar  Lodi,  subdued  Behar,  invadi'd  Ben- 
gal, which,  however,  he  subsequently  agreed  to 
j'icld  to  Allah-u-din,  its  sovereign,  and  not  to 
invade  it  again;  and  overran  a  great  portion  of 
Central  India.  On  his  death,  in  1518,  he  had 
concentrated  under  hig  own  rule  the  territories 
now  known  as  the  Punjab;  the  North-western 
Provinces,  including  Jaunpur;  a  great  part  of 
Central  India;  and  AVestern  Bihar.  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  concentration  was  little  more 
than  nomimd. "  The  death  of  Sikandar  Lodi  was 
followed  by  a  civil  war  which  resulted  in  calling 
in  the  Tartar  or  Mongol  conqueror,  Babar,  a  de- 
scendant of  Timour,  who,  beginning  in  1494  with 
a  small  dominion  (whicli  he  presently  lost)  iu 
Ferghana,  or  Khokand,  Central  Asia,  had  made 
liimself  master  of  a  great  part  of  Afghanistan 
(1504),  establishing  his  capital  at  Kaliul.  Babar 
had  crossed  the  Indian  border  in  1,505,  but  his 
first  serious  invasion  was  in  1519,  followed,  ac- 
cording to  some  historians,  bj'  a  second  invasion 
the  same  year;  the  third  was  iu  1520;  the  fourth 
occurred  after  an  interval  of  two  or  three  years. 
On  bis  fifth  expedition  he  made  the  conquest  com- 
plete, winning  a  great  battle  at  Pauipat,  53  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Delhi,  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1526.  Ibrahim  Lodi,  son  and  successor  of  Sikan- 
dar Lodi,  was  killed  in  the  battle,  and  Delhi  and 
Agra  were  immediately  occupied.  "Hence- 
forth the  title  of  King  of  Kabul  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  higher  title  of  Emperor  of  Hindu- 
stan. "  Babar  was  iu  one  sense  the  founder  of  the 
i\Iuglial  (synonymous  with  Jlongol)  dynasty  — 
the  dynast}'  of  "the  Great  Jloguls,  as  his  succes- 
sors were  formerly  known.  He  died  in  1030, 
sovereign  of  northern  India,  and  of  some  prov- 
inces in  the  center  of  the  peninsula.  But  "he 
bequeathed  to  his  son,  Ilumayun,  ...  a  con- 
geries of  territories  uncemented  by  any  bond  of 
union  or  of  common  interest,  except  that  which 
had  been  concentrated  in  his  life.  Iu  a  word, 
when  he  died,  the  jMughal  dynasty,  like  the 
Jluhammadan  dynasties  which  had  preceded  it, 
had  shot  down  no  roots  into  the  soil  of  Hindu- 
stan."— G.  B.  JIalleson,  .Uhar,  ch.  4-5. — Iluma- 
yun succeeded  Babar  iu  India,  "but  had  to  make 
"over  KalnU  and  the  Western  Punjab  to  his  brother 
and  rival,  Kamrau.  Humayun  was  thus  left  to 
govern  the  new  conquest  of  India,  and  at  the 
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sfinie  time  was  tk-privcd  of  the  country  from 
^vllicU  his  fatliur  liiid  ilrawu  liis  support.  The 
descendants  of  tlic  early  Afgliau  invailers,  long 
settled  in  India,  hated  tlie  new  !Mulianimadan 
liordes  of  Babar  even  more  tliau  they  liated  tlie 
Hindus.  After  ten  years  of  fighting,  Ilumayun 
■was  driven  out  of  India  by  these  Afgliuns  under 
Slier  Shah,  the  Governor  of  Bengal.  While  fly- 
ing through  the  desert  of  Sind  to  Persia,  his 
famous  son  Akbar  was  born  in  the  petty  fort  of 
Uniarkot  (1.5-12).  Slier  Shah  set  up  as  emperor, 
but  was  killed  wliile  storming  the  rock  fortress 
of  Kalinjar  (1.54.")).  His  son  succeeded.  But, 
under  Slier  Shah's  grandson,  the  third  of  the 
Afghan  house,  the  Provinces  revolted,  including 
Mahva,  the  Pnnjab,  and  Bengal.  Huinaj'un  re- 
turned to  India,  and  Akbar,  then  only  in  his 
thirteenth  year,  defeated  the  Afghan  army  after 
a  desperate  battle  at  Panipat  (1.5.56).  India  now- 
passed  tinall_v  froni  the  Afghans  to  the  Mughals. 
Sher  Shah's  line  disai^pears;  and  Humayun. 
having  recovered  his  Kabul  dominions,  reigned 
again  for  a  few  months  at  Delhi,  but  died  in 
1556.  .  .  .  Akbar  the  Great,  the  real  founder  of 
the  Jlughal  Empire  as  it  existed  for  two  centu- 
ries, succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
.  .  .  His  reign  lasteil  for  almost  fifty  years, 
from  1556  to  16t)o,  and  was  therefore  contem- 
purarv  with  that  of  our  own  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1558-1(51)8).  His  father,  Humayun,  left  but  a 
small  kingdom  in  India,  scarcely  extending  be- 
yond the  Districts  around  Agra  and  Delhi.  .  .  . 
The  reign  of  Akbar  was  a  reign  of  pacification. 
.  .  .  He  found  India  split  into  petty  king- 
doms, and  seething  with  discordant  elements;  on 
his  death,  in  16(M,  he  bequeathed  it  an  empire. 
The  earlier  invasions  by  Turks,  Afghans,  and 
^Mughals,  had  left  a  powerful  Jluhammadan 
population  in  India  under  their  own  Chiefs. 
Akbar  reduced  these  Musalmtin  States  to  Prov- 
inces of  the  Delhi  Empire.  Many  of  the  Hindu 
kings  and  Rajput  nations  had  also  regained  their 
independence:  Akbar  brought  them  into  politi- 
cal dependence  upon  his  authority.  This  double 
task  he  effected  partly  by  force  of  arms,  but  in 
part  also  by  alliances,  lie  enlisted  the  Rajput 
princes  by  marriage  and  by  a  sympathetic  policy 
in  the  support  of  his  throne.  He  then  employed 
them  in  high  ]3osts,  and  played  off  his  Hindu 
generals  and  Hindu  ministers  against  the  Mughal 
j)arty  in  Upper  India,  and  against  the  Afghan 
faction  in  Bengal.  .  .  .  His  efforts  to  establish 
the  JIuglial  Empire  in  Southern  India  were  less 
successful.  .  .  .  Akbar  subjugated  Khandesh, 
and  with  this  somewhat  precarious  annexation 
liis  conquests  in  the  Deccan  ce.ased.  .  .  .  Akbar 
not  only  sulxlued  all  India  to  the  north  of  the 
Vindhya  mountains,  he  also  organized  it  into  an 
empire.  He  iiartitioned  it  into  Provinces,  over 
eacli  of  which  he  placed  a  governor,  or  viceroy, 
with  full  civil  and  military  control." — "\V.  W. 
Hunter,  Brief  llisi.  of  the  ImUiin  Pcaplc,  ch.  10. 
— "I  wish  briclly  and  fairly  to  state  what  the 
Emperor  Akbar  did  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country  and  tlic  pcojile  of  Hindostan.  Ho  im- 
proved'the  system  of  land-assessment,  or  rather 
he  improved  upon  the  improvements  instituted 
by  Shir  Shah.  He  adapted  an  uniform  and  im- 
proved system  of  land-measurement,  and  com- 
jjuted  the  average  value  of  the  land,  by  dividing 
it  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  productive- 
ness of  eacli.  This  computation  being  made, 
one-third  of  the  average  produce  was  li.xcd  as 


the  amount  of  tax  to  be  jiaid  to  the  state.  But 
as  this  was  ordinarily  to  be  paid  in  money,  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  jiroduce, 
and  this  was  done  upon  an  average  of  the  nineteen 
preceding  years,  according  to  local  circumstan- 
ces: and  if  the  estimate  was  conceived  to  be  too 
high,  the  tax-jiayer  was  privileged  to  jiav  the 
assessment  in  kind.  .  .  .  The  regulations  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  enforced  by  Akbar 
were  well  calculated  to  prevent  fraud  and  op- 
pression, and,  on  the  whole,  they  worked  well 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people ;  but  it  has  been 
said  of  them,  and  with  truth,  that  '  they  con- 
tained no  principle  of  progressive  improvement, 
anil  held  out  no  hopes  to  the  rural  population, 
by  opening  paths  by  which  it  might  spread  into 
other  occupations,  or  riseliy  individual  exertions 
within  its  own.'  The  judicial  regulations  of 
Akbar  were  liberal  and  humane.  Justice,  on  the 
whole,  was  fairly  administered.  All  unncces- 
.sary  severity — ail  cruel  personal  punishments, 
as  torture  and  mutilation,  were  prohibited,  ex- 
cept in  peculiar  cases,  and  capital  punishments 
were  consiilcrably  restricted.  The  police  i\.\>- 
pears  to  have  been  well  organised.  ...  He  pro- 
hibited .  .  .  trials  I)y  ordeal  ...  ;  he  suppressed 
the  barbarous  custom  of  condemning  to  slaver_y 
jirisoners  taken  in  war:  and  he  authoritatively 
forbade  the  burning  of  Hindoo  widows,  except 
with  their  own  free  and  uiiiuflueuced  consent. 
.  .  .  That  something  of  the  historical  lustre 
which  surrounds  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Ak- 
bar was  derived  rather  from  the  personal  chai'ac- 
ter  of  the  man  than  from  the  great  things  that 
he  accomplished,  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  denied. 
His  actual  performances,  when  they  come  to  be 
computed,  fall  sliort  of  his  reputation.  But  his 
merits  are  to  be  judged  not  so  much  by  the 
standard  of  what  he  did,  as  of  what  he  did  with 
the  opportunities  allowed  to  him,  and  under  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
Akbar  built  up  the  Mogul  Empire,  and  had  little 
leisure  allowed  him  to  jierfect  its  internal 
economy." — J.  W.  Kaye,  T/ie  Admiuist ration  of 
the  East  India  €".,  pt.  1,  c!i.  2. 

Also  ix;  W.  Erskine,  Hint,  of  India  under 
Bahcr  and  Ilnmayiin. — A.  Dow,  Hist,  of  Hindo- 
slan,from  Firishta,  v.  2.— J.  T.  ■\Vhcelcr,  Hist,  of 
India,  r.  4,  r/i.  4. 

A.  D.  1498-1580. — Portuguese  trade  and 
settlements. —  In  3Iay,  14'J8,  Va.seo  da  Gama. 
the  Portuguese  navigator,  reached  Calicut,  on 
the  southwest  (ilalabar)  coast,  being  the  first 
European  to  traver.se  the  ocean  route  to  India, 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (see  Poktijgal: 
A.  D.  1463-1498).  He  met  with  a  hostile  recep- 
tion from  the  natives  of  Malabar;  but  the  next 
voyager  from  Portugal,  Alvarez  Cabral,  "who 
came  out  the  following  year,  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  being  allowed  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory on  the  mainland  and  to  appoint  a  'factor' 
(or  consul,  as  we  .say  now)  to  represent  Portugal 
there.  This  factor  seems  to  have  had  some  dilli- 
culties  with  the  natives,  chiefly  owing  to  his 
own  high-handed  actions,  which  resulted  in  the 
murder  of  himself  and  the  destruction  of  the  fac- 
tory. Alvarez  Cabral  therefore  Siiiled  uji  to 
Cochin,  and  was  received  with  great  friendliness 
by  the  chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  C(nmtry,  who 
allowed  him  a.i;ain  to  set  up  agencies  at  Cochin 
and  at  Cananore.  But  the  vengeanci^  of  the 
ruler  of  Malabar  pursued  them ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese, together  with  their  native  allies,  liad  to 
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fight  desperately  fo>'  tlicir  safety.  Tlicy  wito 
■almost  ('xliiuist('(l  with  tlir  strimulc  when  in  l-iO-l 
liirnc  rriiifdrccinciits  wi'fc  sfiit  frmii  I'cii'lusal, 
bomliafdcd  Calicut,  the  capital  of  .Malaliar,  and 
established  the  name  and  fameof  the  Poftngncse 
lis  an  inii)ortant  power  in  India  trenerally.  A 
regular  maritime  trade  with  India  was  now  tirmly 
.set  on  foot,  but  tlie  Portuguese  had  to  struggle 
hard  to  maintain  it.  Tlie  Molianimeilansof  India 
called  ill  tlie  aid  of  Egyjit  against  them,  and 
even  the  repulilicof  Venice  joined  these  enemies, 
in  hopes  of  cnisliing  this  new  rival  to  their  an- 
cient trade.  In  l.")U8  a  powerful  expedition  was 
sent  out  from  Egypt  against  the  newcomers,  a 
tremendous  battle  took  place,  and  the  Portuguese 
were  defeated.  But  by  a  desperate  effort  Al- 
meida, the  Portuguese  vicero}',  collected  all  his 
forces  for  a  final  blow,  and  succeeded  in  winning 
a  magnificent  naval  victory  which  once  and  for 
all  firmly  established  the  Portuguese  jjower  in 
India.  Two  3'cars  afterwards  Almeida's  rival 
and  successor,  Alfonso  de  Albuquerque,  gained 
possession  of  Goa  (1010),  and  this  city  became 
the  centre  of  their  Indian  dominion,  which  now 
included  Ceylon  and  the  Maldive  Islands,  to- 
gether with  the  ^lalacca  and  Malabar  coasts.  In 
1511  the  city  of  Malacca  was  captured,  and  the 
city  of  Ormuz  in  151-5.  The  next  few  years 
were  spent  in  consolidating  their  sovereignty  in 
these  regions,  till  in  1.543  the  Portuguese  colonists 
practically  regulated  all  the  Asiatic  coast  trade 
with  Europe,  from  the  Persian  Gulf  .  .  .  to  Japan. 
.  .  .  For  nearly  si.xty  years  after  this  date  the 
king  of  Portugal,  or  his  viceroy,  was  virtually 
the  supreme  ruler  —  in  commercial  matters  at 
any  rate — of  the  southern  coa.st  of  xVsia.  The 
Portuguese  were  at  the  climax  of  their  power  in 
the  east.  The  way  in  which  Portuguese  trade 
was  carried  on  is  an  interesting  exam]ile  of  the 
spirit  of  monopol}'  which  has,  invariably  at  first 
and  very  often  afterwards,  inspired  the  policy  of 
all  European  powers  in  their  efforts  of  colonisa- 
tion. The  eastern  trade  was  of  course  kept  in 
the  hands  of  Portuguese  traders  only,  as  far  as 
direct  commerce  between  Portugal  and  India 
was  concerned;  but  even  Portuguese  traders 
were  shut  out  from  intermediate  commerce  be- 
tween India  and  other  eastern  countries,  i.  e. , 
China,  Japan,  ^lalacea,  Jlozambiciue,  and  Or- 
muz. This  traftic  was  reserved  as  a  monopoly 
to  the  crown;  and  it  was  only  as  a  great  favour, 
or  in  reward  for  some  particular  service,  that  the 
king  allowed  private  individuals  to  engage  in  it. 
The  merchant  fleet  of  Portugal  generally  set  sail 
from  Lisbon,  bound  to  Goa,  once  a  year  about 
February  or  JIarch.  .  .  .  This  voyage  generally 
took  about  eighteen  months,  and,  owing  to  the 
imperfect  state  of  navigation  at  that  time,  and 
the  lack  of  accurate  charts  of  this  new  route, 
was  fre(;[uently  attended  by  the  loss  of  several 
ships.  Immense  profits  were,  however,  made  by 
the  traders.  On  arriving  back  at  Lisbon  the 
Portuguese  merchants,  as  a  rule,  did  not  them- 
selves engage  in  an)'  trade  with  other  European 
countries  in  the  goods  they  had  brouglit  back, 
but  left  the  distrilmtion  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
Dutch,  English,  and  Ilansa  sailors  who  met  them 
at  Lisbon.  .  .  .  The  colonial  empire  of  Portugal, 
so  rapidly  and  brilliantly  acquired,  came  to  a 
disastrous  close.  It  lasted  altogether  hardly  a 
century.  The  avarice  and'  oppressions  of  its 
viceroys  and  merchants,  the  spirit  of  monopoly 
which  pervaded  their  whole  policy,  and  the  neg- 


leit  liDili  of  the  discipline  and  defences  necessary 
to  keep  newly-acquired  foreign  possessions, 
hastened  its  ruin.  By  1.5.S()  the  I'ortuguese 
power  in  the  east  had  seriously  deelined,  and  in 
that  year  the  crown  of  Portugal  was  united  to 
that  of  Spain  in  the  person  of  Philip  II,  The 
Spaniards  neglected  their  eastern  jiossessions 
altogether,  and  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Dutch 
which  had  the  ell'ect,  not  only  of  wasting  a  great 
portion  of  their  own  and  tlic  Portuguese  Heet, 
luit  of  positively  driving  tlie  Dutch  into  those 
very  eastern  seas  which  the  Portuguese  had  once 
so  jealously  kept  to  themselves.  Only  Goa  and 
Diu  and  a  few  other  small  stations  remained  out 
of  all  their  magniticent  dominion." — H.  de  B. 
Gibbins,  Ifist.  of  Commerce  in  Europe,  hk.  'A,  eh. 
1  {ncH.  94-97). 

Also  in:  E.  McJIurdo,  Ilixt.  of  Portiifjal,  «.  3, 
hk,  2-5.  —  Commcntiiries  of  the  Gretit  Afonso 
Ditlhoqiierqiie.  {Hakliii/t  S/c.  PiihUrations).  —  E. 
Grev,  Ihtroil.  to  TrarilK  of  Pietro  dilla  Valle 
{II(tklin/t  ,Soc.  Pub.).— 11.  JI.  Stephens,  Albn- 
querque. 

A.  D.  1600-1702. — Beginnings  of  English 
trade. — The  chartering  of  the  English  East 
India  Company.  —  Its  early  footholds  in  Hin- 
dostan. — The  founding  of  Madras,  Bombay 
and  Calcutta. — The  three  Presidencies. —  "For 
some  time  it  a[ipeafs  to  have  been  thought  by 
other  European  Powers,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  round  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  gave 
them  some  exclusive  claim  to  its  navigation. 
But  after  the  year  1580  the  conquestof  Portugal 
by  Spain,  and  the  example  of  the  Dutch  who 
had  already  formed  establishments  not  only  in 
India  but  "the  Spice  Islands,  aroused  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  England.  In  1599  an  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  Trade  to  the  East 
Indies;  a  sum  was  raised  by  subscription, 
amounting  to  68.0001. ;  and  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Crown  for  a  Ko3'al  Charter.  Queen 
Elizabeth  wavered  during  some  time,  appre- 
hending fresh  entanglements  with  Spain.  At 
length,  in  December  1600,  the  boon  was  granted; 
the  'Adventurers'  (for  so  were  they  termed  at 
that  time)  were  constituted  a  body  corporate, 
under  the  title  of  '  the  Governor  and  Company 
of  Merchants  of  London  trading  into  the  East 
Indies.'  By  their  Charter  they  obtained  the 
right  of  purchasing  lands  without  limitation,  and 
the  monopoly  of  their  trade  during  fifteen  years, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Governor,  and  twenty- 
four  other  persons  in  Committee,  to  be  elected 
annually.  ...  In  1609,  the  Charter  of  the  new 
Company  was  not  only  renewed  but  rendered 
perpetual, —  with  a  saving  clause,  however,  tliat 
should  any  national  detriment  be  at  any  time 
found  to  ensue,  these  exclusive  privileges  should, 
after  three  years'  notice,  cease  and  expire.  It 
does  not  seem,  however,  that  the  trade  of  the 
new  Company  was  extensive.  Their  first  voy- 
age consisted  of  four  ships  and  one  pinnace,  hav- 
ing on  board  28. 7421.  in  bullion,  and  6,8601.  in 
goods,  such  as  cloth,  lead,  tin,  cutleiy.  and  glass. 
Many  other  of  their  voyages  were  of  smaller 
amount;  thus,  in  1612.  when  they  united  into  a 
.Joint  Stock  Company,  they  sent  out  only  one 
ship,  with  1,2501.  in  bullion  and  6501.  in  goods. 
But  their  clear  profits  on  their  capital  were  im- 
mense; scarcel_v  ever,  it  is  stated,  below  100  per 
cent.  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  Company 
shared  in  the  decline  of  every  other  branch  of 
trade  and  industry.    But  soon  after  the  accession 
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of  CIiai'lfsIT.  they  obtained  a  new  t'luirter,  -wliich 
not  onlj-  confirmed  their  ancient  privik'ges  but 
vested  in  lliem  iiutliority,  tlirough  their  agents 
in  India,  to  nialvc  peace  and  war  witli  any  prince 
or  people,  not  being  Christian.?,  and  to  seize 
within  their  limits,  and  send  home  as  prisoners, 
au}'  Englishmen  found  without  a  licence.  It 
may  well  be  supposed  that  in  the  hands  of  any 
exclusive  Company  this  last  privilege  was  not 
likely  to  lie  dormant.  .  .  .  The  period  of  the 
Revolution  was  not  so  favourable  to  the  Com- 
pany as  that  of  the  Restoration.  A  rival  Com- 
pany arose,  professing  for  its  object  greater 
freedom  of  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  and  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  said  that  the  competition  of  these  two  Com- 
panies with  the  private  traders  and  with  one 
another  had  well  nigh  ruined  both.  .  .  .  An 
Union  between  these  Companies,  essential,  as  it 
seemed,  to  their  expected  profits,  was  delayed 
by  their  angry  feelings  till  1703.  Even  then, 
by  the  Indenture  which  passed  the  Great  Seal, 
several  points  were  left  unsettled  between  them, 
and  separate  transactions  were  allowed  to  their 
agents  in  India  for  the  stocks  already  sent  out. 
Thus  the  ensuing  years  were  fraught  with  con- 
tinued jarrings  and  contentions.  .  .  .  After  the 
grant  of  the  first  Charter  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
and  the  growth  of  the  Comjiany's  trade  in  India, 
their  two  main  factories  were  ti.xed  at  Surat  and 
Bantam.  Surat  was  then  the  principal  sea-port 
of  the  Mogul  Empire,  where  tlie  ^Mahometan  pil- 
grims were  wont  to  as.semble  for  tlieir  voyages 
towards  Mecca.  Bantam,  from  its  position  in 
the  island  of  Java,  commanded  the  best  part  of 
the  Spice  trade.  But  at  Surat  the  Company's 
servants  were  harassed  by  the  hostility  of  tlie 
Portugue.se,  as  at  Bantam,  by  the  hostility  of  the 
Dutch.  To  such  heights  did  these  differences 
rise  that  in  1623  theEnglisli  assisted  the  Persians 
in  the  recovery  of  Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese, 
and  that  in  1633  the  Dutch  committed  the  out- 
rage termed  the  'Massacre  of  Aniboyna,' — put- 
ting to  death,  after  a  trial,  and  confession  of 
guilt  extorted  by  torture.  Captain  Towerson  and 
nine  other  Englishmen,  on  a  charge  of  conspir- 
acy. In  the  final  result,  many  years  afterwards, 
the  factories  both  at  Bantam  and  Surat  were  re- 
linquished by  the  Comi>any.  t>ther  and  newer 
settlements  of  theirs  had,  meanwhile,  grown 
into  importance. —  In  l(i4U  the  English  obtained 
permission  from  a  Hindoo  Prince  in  the  Carnatic 
to  purchase  the  grountl  adjoining  the  Portuguese 
settlement  of  St.  Thome,  on  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  raise  Fort  St.  George  and  the  town  of 
JIadras.  ...  In  a  very  few  years  3Iadras  had 
become  a  thriving  town. — About  twenty  years 
afterwards,  on  the  marriage  of  Charles  II.  to 
Catherine  of  Braganza  [1661],  the  town  and 
island  of  Bombay  were  ceded  to  the  King  of 
England  as  a  part  of  the  Infanta's  dowry.  For 
some  time  the  Portuguese  Governor  continued 
to  evade  the  grant,  alleging  that  the  jialent  of 
Ilis  ^lajesty  was  not  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  Portugal ;  he  was  compelled  to  yield ; 
but  the  iiossession  being  found  on  trial  to  cost 
more  than  it  produced,  it  was  given  up  by  King 
Charles  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  l)ecame 
one  of  their  principal  stations.  Nor  was  Bengal 
neglected.  Considering  tlie  beauty  and  richness 
of  that  province,  a  jn'overb  was  already  current 
among  the  Europeans,  that  there  are  a  luindred 
sates  for  entering  and  not  one  for    leaving  it. 


The  Dutch,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  English  liad 
established  their  factories  at  or  near  the  town  of 
Hooghly  on  one  of  the  branches  —  also  called 
Hooghly  —  of  the  Ganges.  But  during  the  reign 
of  James  II.  the  imjirudence  of  some  of  the 
Company's  servants,  and  the  seizure  of  a  Mogul 
junk,  had  higldy  incensed  the  native  Powers. 
The  English  fo\ind  it  neeessar\'to  leave  Hooghly, 
and  drop  twenty -five  miles  down  the  river,  to 
the  village  of  Chuttanuttee.  Some  petty  hos- 
tilities ensued,  not  only  in  Bengal  but  along  the 
coasts  of  India.  ...  So  much  irritated  was 
Aurungzcbe  at  the  reports  of  these  hostilities, 
that  he  issued  orders  for  the  total  ex  pulsion  of  the 
Company's  servants  from  his  donunions,  but  he 
was  appeased  by  the  humble  apologies  of  the 
English  traders,  and  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  Hindoo,  to  whom  this  commerce  was  a 
source  of  profit.  The  English  might  even  have 
resumed  their  factory  at  Hooghly,  but  preferred 
their  new  station  at  Chuttanuttee,  and  in  169S 
obtained  from  the  3Iogul,  ou  payment  of  an 
annual  rent,  a  grant  of  the  land  on  which  it 
stood.  Then,  without  delay,  they  began  to  con- 
struct for  its  defence  a  citadel,  named  Fort 
AVilliam,  under  whose  shelter  there  grew  by  de- 
grees from  a  mean  village  the  great  town  of  Cal- 
cutta,—the  capital  of  modern  India.  ...  At 
nearly  the  same  period  another  station, —  Tegna- 
patam,  a  town  on  tlie  coast  of  Coromandel,  to 
the  south  of  JMadras, — was  obtained  by  purchase. 
It  was  surnamed  Fort  St.  David,  was  strength- 
ened with  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  was  made 
sidiordinate  to  ^Madras  for  its  government.  Thus 
then  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over these  three  main  stations, —  Fort 'William, 
Fort  St.  George,  and  Bombay.  —  had  been  erected 
into  Presidencies,  or  central  posts  of  Govern- 
ment: not.  however,  as  at  present,  subject  to 
one  supreme  authority,  but  each  independent  of 
the  rest.  Each  was  governed  b_v  a  President 
and  a  Council  of  nine  or  twelve  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Directors  in  England. 
Each  was  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and 
guarded  by  a  small  force,  partly  European  and 
partly  native,  in  the  service  of  the  Company.. 
The  "Euroi^eans  were  either  recruits  enlisted  in 
En.srland  or  strollers  and  deserters  from  other 
services  in  India.  .  Among  these  the  descendants 
of  the  old  settlers,  especially  the  Portuguese, 
were  called  Topasses.  —  from  tlie  tojie  or  hat 
which  they  wore  instead  of  turban.  The  natives, 
as  yet  ill-armed  and  ill-trained,  were  known  by 
the  name  of  Sepoys. — a  corruption  fi'om  the 
Indian  word  'sipahi,'  a  soldier.  But  the  terri- 
tory of  the  English  scarcely  extended  out  of 
sight  of  their  towns." — Lord  -Malion  (Earl  Stan- 
hope), m.st.  ofEiir/lfiiul.  1713-178:).  ch.  39  (i\  4). 

Also  in:  J.  Jli'll,  Ili.ft.  <{f  British  India,  bk.  1 
(('.  1). — P.  Anderson.  The  Enr/lish  in  M'tsti-rn  In- 
dia, ch.  1-10. — II.  Stevens,  ed.,  Diiifii  tif  British 
Trade  to  E.  Indies:  Court  Minutes  of  the  East 
India  Co.,  l.-)99-1603.— J.  W.  Kaye,  the  Admin- 
istratiiin  i>f  tJir  Kiist  India  Co..  eh.  3—4. 

A.  D.  1602-1620.  —  Rise  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  —  See  Netiieul.vnds:  .V,  D. 
I    l.")!M-1630. 

A.  D.  1605-1658. — Jahangirand  Nur  Mahal. 
— Shah  Jahan  and  the  Taj  Mahal.  —  Seizure 
of  the  throne  by  Aurungzebe.  —  "Srlim,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Akbar,  reigned  from  the 
year  of  his  father's  death  until  1637,  having 
assumed   the   title   of  Jahangir,  or  'Coiuiueror 
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of  llii^  World  ';  tliul  is  to  say,  he  rciiriieil,  liut  lie 
(lid  not  govurii.  Before  lie  eaiiie  In  tlie  throne, 
lie  fell  in  liive  with  a  |)Oor  I'ersiuii  yirl,"  whom 
his  father  gave  in  marriage  to  one  of  liisollieers. 
"On  his  advent  to  the  throne,  .lahangir  .  .  . 
managed  to  get  the  husband  killed,  and  took  the 
widow  into  his  harem,  lie  subsequently  mar- 
ried her,  and  she  ruled,  not  him  alone,  but  the 
whole  empire.  .  .  .  [She  was  first  ealled  Nur 
Mahal,  '  Light  of  the  Ilarem.' then  Nur  Jalian, 
'Lightof  tile  World.']  It  was  during  this  reign, 
in  lOl."),  that  the  lirst  Kiiglish  ambassador,  tSir 
Thomas  Roe,  arrived  in  Iliiidustaii  from  James  I.  ; 
and  proeeeding  to  Ajniere.  where  Jahangir  was 
staying  at  the  time  with  his  eourt,  he  made  him 
several  presents,  amongst  which,  we  an;  told,  a 
beautiful  Knglish  coach  gave  the  Emi)eror  the 
most  satisfaction.  He  received  the  ambassador 
with  great  distinction,  showed  him  marked  at- 
tention at  all  public  receptions,  and  granted  a 
firniiln  to  the  English  to  establish  a  factory  at 
Surat.  .  .  .  The  later  years  of  Jahangir's  reign 
were  disturbed  by  family  intrigues,  in  which  the 
Empress  Nur  Jalian  took  a  prominent  part,  en- 
deavouring to  secure  the  succession  for  her  son- 
in-law  ;  but  after  the  death  of  the  Emjieror,  his 
oldest  living  son,  Shah  Jahan,  pensioned  and 
forced  the  Emiiress  into  retirement  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
'  dispatcheil  all  the  males  of  the  house  of  Timoiir, 
so  that  only  himself  and  his  children  remained 
of  the  posterity  of  Baber,  who  conquered  India.' 
In  some  respects  the  reign  of  Shah  Jahan  was 
unfortunate.  He  lost  his  Afghan  dominions, 
and  gained  but  little  by  his  invasions  of  the 
Dekhan,  which  were  carried  on  by  his  rebellious 
son  and  successor,  Auruugzeb ;  but  in  another 
direction  he  did  more  to  perpetuate  the  glory  of 
the  JIughal  dynasty  than  any  other  emperor  of 
his  line.  Amongst  other  handsome  buililings, 
he  erected  the  most  beautiful  the  worhl  has  ever 
po.ssessed.  .  .  .  This  was  the  well-known  Taj 
Mahal  at  Agra,  a  mausoleum  for  his  favourite 
Empress  Arjamund,  known  as  Mumtaz-i-^Mahal 
[of  which  name,  according  to  Eliihinstone,  Taj 
Mahal  is  a  corruption],  '  the  E.xalted  One  of  the 
Seraglio.'  .  .  .  When  Shah  Jaliau  had  attained 
his  66tli  year  (according  to  some  writers,  his 
70th),  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  the  re- 
sult of  his  deliauched  life,  and  as  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  dead,  a  civil  war  broke  out  amongst 
his  sous  for  the  possession  of  the  throne.  These 
were  four  in  number,  Dara  (the  oldest),  Shuja, 
Aurungzeb,  and  Murad  (the  youngest);  and  in 
the  conflict  Aurungzeb,  the  third  son,  was  ulti- 
mately successful.  Two  of  the  brothers,  Dara 
and  Murad,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  last-named 
and  were  jiut  to  death  by  his  orders.  Shuja  es- 
caped to  Arracan,  and  was  murdered  there;  and 
as  for  the  Emperor,  who  had  recovered,  Aurung- 
zeb contined  him  in  the  fort  at  Agra,  with  all  his 
female  relatives,  and  then  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  in  his  stead  [16.58],  Towards  the 
close  of  Shah  Jehan's  life  [which  came  to  an  end 
in  1666],  a  partial  reconciliation  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  his  son.  who,  however,  did  not 
release  him  from  his  confinement." — J.  Samuel- 
son,  India,  Past  and  Pirsciit,  pt.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  J.  T.  Wheeler,  Ilist.  of  India,  v.  4, 
c?i.  5-7. — Sir  T.  Roe,  Joiirnnl  of  EinhasKi/ (Pinker- 
ton's  Coll.  of  Voyaijes,  v.  8). — M.  Elphinstone, 
IIi.it.  of  India:  Hindu  and  Mahometan,  hk.  10. 

A.  D.  1662-1748. — The  struggle  of  Aurung- 
zebe   vyith   the   Mahrattas.  —  The    Mahratta 


empire. — Invasion  of  Nadir  Shah. — Sack  of 
Delhi  and  great  Massacre. — •Aurungzebe  had 
rcigneil  live  years  belnre  he  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying all  his  kinsmen.  .  .  .  About  that  time, 
in  the  year  l(i0'3,  a  new  and  extraordinary  power 
in  Southern  India  began  to  attract  attention. 
The  Mahraltas  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  the  Hindoo  ])easantrv,  scattered  throughout 
some  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Maliom- 
edan  kingdoms  of  Ahmediuiggur,  Beijapoor  and 
Golconila,,  and  united  into  a  liody  only  by  the 
prejudices  of  caste,  of  which  their  rank  was 
the  lowest,  that  of  Sudra.  In  the  confusicm  in- 
cidental to  the  constant  wars  in  which  these 
states  were  engaged,  some  of  the  head  men  of 
their  villages  set  up  for  themselves,  and  one  of 
them,  Sliahji  Borla,  became  powerful  enough  to 
play  a  conspicuous  part  at  the  time  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Ahmednuggur  to  the  Mogul  empire. 
His  son  Sevaji,  setting  out  from  this  vantage 
ground,  strengthened  his  hands  by  tin,'  silent 
capture  of  some  hill  forts  in  Beijapoor,  and 
eventually  raising  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
that  government,  introduced  a  sjiirit  of  union 
amidst  the  scattered  masses  of  his  people,  and 
may  thus  be  considered  the  founder  of  tlie  Mah- 
ratta empire.  In  1003  he  commenced  his  preila- 
tory  expeditions  into  the  Jlogul  territory,  and  iu 
ten  years  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
regular  government  with  the  title  of  R.ijah,  and 
strong  enough  to  encounter  and  defeat  the  im- 
perial forces  in  a  field  battle.  This  was  the 
critical  moment  in  the  progress  of  the  Blogul 
empire.  Aurungzebe  was  called  away  for  two 
years  by  the  chronic  disturbances  beyond  the 
Indus;  liis  strength  was  wasted  b_v  the  ceaseless 
wars  of  the  Deccan ;  and  being  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  the  casual  insurrection  of  some  Hindoo 
devotees  in  the  centre  of  his  doiniuifins,  he  re- 
placed the  caiiitation  tax  on  infidels,  and  fulmi- 
nated other  decrees  against  that  portion  of  his 
subjects  of  such  extravagant  intolerance  that 
they  at  length  looked  upon  the  progress  of  their 
co-religionists,  the  Mahrattas,  with  more  longing 
than  alarm.  In  1679,  the  western  portion  of 
Rajahstan  was  in  arms  against  the  empire,  and 
continued  in  a  state  of  hostility  more  or  less 
active  during  the  whole  reign.  Even  the  em- 
peror's eventual  successes  in  the  Deccan,  in 
overthrowing  the  kingdoms  of  Beijapoor  and 
Golcimda,  contributed  to  his  ruin;  for  it  removed 
the  check  of  regular  government  from  that  dis- 
tracted portion  of  the  country,  and  .  .  .  threw 
into  the  arms  of  the  Mahrattas  the  adventurous 
and  the  desperate  of  the  population.  Sevaji  died, 
and  successors  of  less  talent  tilled  the  throne  of  the 
robber-king;  but  this  seems  to  have  had  no  effect 
upon  the  progress  of  the  inundation,  which  now 
bursting  over  the  natural  barriers  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  sw'ee]5ing  away  its  military  defences, 
overflowed  JIalwa  and  a  portion  of  Guzerat. 
Aurungzebe  fought  gallantly  and  tinessed  craft- 
ily by  turns;  .  .  .  and  thus  he  struggled  with 
his  destiny  even  to  extreme  old  age,  bravely  and 
alone.  He  expired  in  his  89th  year,  the  .50tli 
of  his  reign,  on  the  21st  of  February,  1707. 
.  .  .  During  the  next  twelve  years  after  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  no  fewer  than  five  princes 
sat  upon  the  throne,  whose  reigns,  without  Ijeiug 
distinguished  by  any  great  events,  exhibited 
evident  indications  of  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  empire.  During  that  period  the  Sikhs, 
originally   a  sect  of  Hindoo  dissenters,   whose 
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peculiarity  consisted  in  tlicir  repudiation  of  all 
religious  ceremonies,  having  fiist  been  changed 
into  warriors  by  persecution,  began  to  rise  by 
the  spirit  of  union  into  a  nation:  liut  so  weak 
were  tlie,v  at  this  time  that  in  1706  the  dying 
energies  of  the  empire  were  suflicient  almost  for 
their  extirpation.  .  .  .  ^Mahomed  Shah  succeeded 
to  the  tlu-oue  in  1719.  The  Mahratta  govern- 
ment was  by  this  time  completely  consolidated, 
and  the  great  families  of  the  race,  since  so  cele- 
brated, had  begun  to  rise  into  eminence :  such  as 
that  of  the  Peshwa.  the  official  title  of  a  minister 
of  the  Kajah:  of  Holkar,  the  founder  of  which 
was  a  shepherd;  and  of  Sindia,  which  sprang 
from  a  menial  servant.  ...  A  still  mure  re- 
markable personage  of  the  time  was  Asof  Jah, 
whose  descendants  became  the  Nizams  [regu- 
lators or  governors  —  the  title  becoming  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Asof,  at  Hyderabad]  of  the 
Deccan.  .  .  .  While  the  empire  was  .  .  .  rent 
in  pieces  by  internal  disturb;uices,  a  more  tre- 
mendous enemy  even  than  the  Mahrattas  pre- 
sented himself  from  without.  A  revolution  had 
taken  place  in  Persia,  which  seated  a  soldier  of 
fortune  upon  the  throne:  and  the  famous  Nadir 
Shah,  after  capturing  C'andahar,  found  it  neces- 
sary, according  to  the  fashion  of  conquerors,  to 
seize  upon  the  Mogul  territories,  Ghizni  and 
Cabul,  and  when  at  the  latter  city  to  continue 
his  march  into  Hindustan.  In  1739,  he  arrived 
at  Kurnaul,  within  70  miles  of  Delhi,  and  de- 
feated the  emperor  in  a  general  engagement. 
.  .  .  The  two  kings  then  proceeded  to  Delhi 
after  the  battle,  where  Nadir,  in  consequence,  it 
is  said,  of  an  insurrection  of  the  populace,  set 
fire  to  the  city  and  massacred  the  inhabitants  to 
a  nuudier  which  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  ao.dUO  to  150,000.  He  then  proceeded  to 
the  main  business  of  his  invasion,  robbing  lirst 
the  treasury  and  afterwards  the  inhaljitants  iu- 
dividuallJ^  torturing  or  murdering  all  who  were 
suspected  of  concealing  their  riches,  and  at 
length  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  having 
obtained  a  formal  cession  of  the  country  west  of 
the  Indus,  and  carrying  with  him  in  money  and 
plate  at  least  twelve  millions  sterling,  besides 
jewels  of  great  value,  including  those  of  the 
Peacock  Throne  [the  throne  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
made  solidly  of  gold  and  adorned  with  diamonds 
and  pearls, — the  enamelled  back  of  the  throne 
being  spread  in  the  form  of  a  peacock's  tail.  — 
Turender's  Travels,  ti:  and  ed.  by  V.  Ball,  hk.  2, 
ch.  8  (p.  1)].  From  this  period  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  JIahomed  Shah,  in  1748,  the  interval 
was  filled  up  with  the  disturbances  which  might 
be  expected." — Leitch  Ritchie,  Ilist.  <if  the  Indian 
Empire,  hk.  1,  ch.  5(v.  1).— The  Asof  or  Asaf  Jah 
mentioned  above  had  become,  in  1721,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Emperor  Muhammad  Shah.  "  In 
a  little  more  than  three  j'ears  he  had  thrown  up 
in  disgust  an  office  which  the  levity  of  the  young 
monarch  hindered  him  from  discharging  to  Ids 
satisfaction;  and  had  repaired  to  the  Deccan, 
where  he  founded  the  State  which  still  subsists 
under  the  name  of  'The  Nizam's  Dominions.' 
Nominally,  it  was  tlie  Subah  [jirovince]  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  old  JIusalman  kingdoms;  but 
in  the  decline  of  the  Empire  it  became  a  heredi- 
tary and  quasi-independent  province,  though  the 
ruler  never  took  the  royal  title,  but  continued  to 
retain  the  style  of  an  Imperial  Viceroy,  as  'Ni- 
zam-ul-midk,'  which  his  descendant  still  bears." 
— II.  G.  Kecne,   JIadhava  liuo  &ndhia,  ch.  1. — 


"The  different  provinces  and  viceroyalties  went 
their  own  natural  way;  they  were  parcelled  out 
in  a  scuttle  among  revolted  governors,  rebellious 
chiefs,  leaders  of  insurgent  tribes  or  sects,  re- 
ligious revivalists,  or  captains  of  mercenary 
bands.  The  Indian  people  were  becoming  a 
masterless  nudtitiide  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the 
political  storm,  and  clinging  to  any  power, 
natural  or  supernatural,  that  seemed  likely  to 
protect  them.  They  were  iirejiared  to  acquiesce 
in  the  assumption  of  authority  by  any  one  who 
could  show  himself  able  to  discharge  the  most 
elementary  functions  of  government  in  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  and  property.  In  short,  the 
people  were  scattered  without  a  leader  or  pro- 
tector; while  the  political  system  under  which 
they  had  long  lived  was  disappearing  in  eomiilete 
disorganization.  It  was  during  tins  period  of 
tumultuary  confusion  that  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish first  appeared  upon  the  political  arena  in 
India." — Sir  A.  Lyall,  Rise  of  the  British  Domiii- 
ioti.  in  India,  ch.  4,  Sict.  1-3. 

Also  in:  S.  Lane-Poole,  Aurangzib,  ch.  9-12. 
— A.  Dow,  Hist,  of  Ilindostan,  from  Ferishta,  i: 
3.— J.  G.  Duff,  Hist,  of  the  Mahrattas,  ».  1,  and 
V.  2,  ch.  1. — C.  It.  Markham,  Hist,  of  Persia,  ch. 
13. 

A.  D.  1665-1743. — Commercial  undertakings 
of  the  French. — Their  settlement  at  Pondi- 
cherry. —  "^lany  expeditions  to  India  had  been 
made  [bj'  the  French]  earlier  than  tlie  time  of 
Colbert's  East  ludia  Comiiany.  chartered  iu  the 
year  1665.  The  first  French  ships,  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  that  succeetled  in  reaching 
India,  were  two  despatched  from  one  of  the 
ports  of  Brittany  in  1601.  These  ships  were, 
however,  wrecked  on  the  Maldive  Islands,  and 
their  commander  did  not  return  to  France  for 
ten  years.  Vo3'ages  were  imdertaken  in  1616, 
1619,  and  again  in  1633,  of  which  the  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  they  met  with  no  great  disas- 
ter. The  attempt  to  found  settlements  in  Java 
and  Madagascar,  which  was  the  object  of  these 
vo3'ages,  completely  failed.  The  first  operations 
of  the  French  East  India  Company  were  to  es- 
tablish factories  in  Hindostau.  Surat,  a  large 
commercial  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Taptee, 
was  fixed  upon  for  the  jirincipal  depot.  The 
abuses  and  lavish  waste  of  the  ollicers  entrusted 
to  carry  out  Colbert's  plans,  brought  the  com- 
pany to  an  end  in  five  years.  An  attempt  in 
1672  to  form  a  colony  at  Trincomalee,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Ceylon,  was  frustrated  by  the 
hostility  of  the  Dutch.  Afterwards  the  French 
made  an  attempt  on  Jleliapoor  or  Thome,  be- 
longing to  the  Portuguese.  They  were  soon 
expelled,  and  the  survivors  sought  refuge  at 
Pondicherrv  [1674],  a  small  town  whiili  they 
had  p\irchascd  on  the  same  coast  of  the  Carnatic. 
In  1693,  Pondiclierry  was  taken  by  the  Dutch, 
who  improved  the  fortifications  and  general  con- 
dition of  the  town.  At  the  peace  of  Ryswick, 
in  1697,  the  settlement  was  restored  to  the 
French.  For  half  a  century  Pondiclierry  shared 
the  neglect  coiumou  to  French  colonies,  and 
owed  more  to  the  jirobity  and  discretion  of  its 
governors  than  to  tlie  home  government.  M. 
Martin,  and  stdisequently  Dumas,  .saved  the  set- 
tlement from  ruin.  They  added  to  the  defences; 
and  Dumas,  being  in  want  of  money  for  public 
purposes,  obtained  permission  from  the  King  of 
Delhi  to  coin  money  for  the  Frencli  settlers.  He 
also  procured  the  cession  of  Karikal,  a  district 
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of  Tanjore.  On  the  other  hand,  several  stations 
anil  forts  had  to  be  frivcii  up." — J.  Ycals,  Givicth 
ami  Vicissitiith'S  <if  (onniK'ree,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Mallcson,  Hint,  of  the  French 
in  India,  ch.  1-3. — II  JIartin,  Jlid.  of  France: 
Age  of  Louis  XIV..  r.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1743-1752. — Struggle  of  the  French 
and  English  for  supremacy  in  the  Deccan. — 
Clive  against  Dupleix. — The  founding  of  Brit- 
ish empire. — "Eii;;l;ui(l  owes  the  iili'a  of  an 
Indian  tniiiire  to  tlic  Frencli,  as  also  the  chief 
means  by  which  slio  has  hitherto  sought  to  real- 
ize it.  The  war  of  tlie  Austrian  succession  had 
just  broken  out  [1743J  between  France  and  Eng- 
land [see  ArsTRi.\ :  A.  D.  1743],  l)uplei.\,  the 
governor  of  the  settlcmc^nts  of  the  French  East 
India  Company,  proposed  to  the  English  com- 
pany a  neutrality  in  the  eastern  seas;  it  was  re- 
jected. The  English  pr<il)al)ly  rejiented  of  their 
jiresumption  when  they  saw  Captain  Peyton, 
the  commander  of  a  sijuadron  of  three  liners  and 
a  frigate,  after  an  indecisive  engagement  with 
the  French  admiral,  Labourdounais,  take  flight 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  leaving  Madras,  then  the 
most  flourishing  of  the  English  settlements,  de- 
fenceless. Duplei.v  and  Labourdounais  were  the 
lirst  of  that  scries  of  remarkable  Frenchmen  who, 
amidst  every  discouragement  from  home,  and  in 
spite  of  their  frequent  mutual  dissensions,  kept 
tlie  French  name  so  i)romiucnt  in  India  for  more 
than  the  next  half  century,  oidy  to  meet  on  their 
return  with  obloquy,  punishment,  even  death. 
Labourdoimais,  who  was  Admiral  of  the  French 
fleet,  was  also  Governor  of  Mauritius,  then 
called  the  Isle  of  France.  He  had  disciplined  a 
force  of  African  negroes.  With  French  troops 
and  these,  he  entered  the  narrow  strip  of  coast, 
live  miles  long,  oue  mile  broad,  which  was  then 
the  territory  of  JIadras,  Iiombarded  the  city, 
compelled  the  fort  (which  had  lost  five  men)  to 
surrender.  But  his  terms  were  honourable;  the 
English  were  placed  on  parole;  the  town  was  to 
be  given  up  on  payment  of  a  moderate  ransom 
(174G).  Duplei.x,  however,  was  jealous;  he  de- 
nied Labourdounais'  powers;  broke  the  capitu- 
lation ;  paraded  the  Governor  and  other  English 
gentlemen  in  triumph  through  Pondicherry.  In 
vain  did  Admiral  Boscawen  besiege  the  latter 
place;  time  was  wasted,  the  trenches  were  too 
far,  the  rains  came  on ;  Boscawen  raised  the 
siege,  crippled  in  men  and  stores;  was  recalled 
by  the  news  of  the  peace  of  Ai.\-la-Chapelle, 
and,  to  close  his  career  of  misfortune,  lost  sev- 
eral ships  aud  1,300  men  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  (1748-9).  News  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  however,  produced  a  very  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities,  Jladras  being  restored, 
with  fortifications  much  improved.  The  Eng- 
lish fortunes  seemed  at  their  lowest  in  India; 
the  Frencli  rising  to  their  full  height.  Dupleix 
concA'ived  the  bold  plan  of  interfering  in  the  in- 
ternal politics  of  the  country.  LalTourdonnais 
had  disciplined  the  negro;  Dupleix  disciplined 
tlie  native  Indian.  .  .  .  Labourdounais  had  beaten 
oil'  the  so-called  Nawab  of  the  Caruatic,  when  ho 
attempted  to  take  Madras;  the  event  produced 
an  immense  sensation;  it  was  the  first  victory 
obtained  for  a  century  by  Europeans  over  the 
patives  of  India.  Dupleix  was  strong  enough 
to  be  reckoned  a  valuable  ally.  But  on  tlie 
English  side  a  young  man  had  appeared  who 
was  to  change  the  whole  course  of  events  in  the 
East.     Robert  Clive,    an    attorney's    sou   from 


Market  Drayton,  born  in  1735,  sent  off  at  eigh- 
teen as  a  writer  to  Madras  —  a  naughty  boy  wdio 
had  grown  into  an  insuliordinale  clerk,  who  had 
been  several  times  in  danger  of  losing  his  situa- 
tion, and  had  twice  atten)|ited  to  destroy  him- 
.self  —  ran  away  from  Madras,  disgni.sed  as  a 
.Mu.ssulman,  after  Dupleix's  violalion  of  the 
capitulalion,  obtained  an  <'nsign's  coinnii.ssion  at 
twenty-one.  and  began  distinguishiiiLT  hiinscdf  as 
a  soldier  under  Major  Lawrence,  then  the  best 
British  ollicer  ill  India." — I.  ,M.  Ludlow,  Unti.Hh 
India,  le.ct.  7.^"('liv('  and  others  who  escaped 
[from  Madras]  betook  themselves  to  Fort  St. 
I)avid's  —  a,  sni;ill  English  settlement  a  few  miles 
south  of  Pondicherry.  There  Clive  prepared 
himself  for  the  military  vocation  Cor  which 
nature  had  clearly  destined  him.  ...  At  Fort 
St.  David's  the  English  intrigued  witli  the  native 
chiefs,  niucli  as  llie  French  had  done,  and  not 
more  creililably.  They  took  sides,  and  changed 
sides,  in  the  disputes  of  rival  claimants  to  the 
province  of  Tanjore,  under  the  inducement  of 
the  possession  of  Devi-cottah,  a  coast  station  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Coleroon.  There  was  no  great 
honour  in  the  results,  any  more  than  in  the  con- 
ception, of  this  first  little  war.  "We  obtained 
Devi-cottah;  but  we  did  not  improve  our  repu- 
tation for  good  faith,  nor  lessen  the  distance 
between  the  French  and  ourselves  in  military 
prestige.  But  Dujjleix  was  meantime  providing 
the  opportunity  for  Clive  to  determine  whether 
the  Deccan  should  be  under  French  or  English 
infiuence.  .  .  .  The  greatest  of  the  southern 
princes,  the  Nizam  al  Mulk,  Viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  died  in  174S:  and  rivals  ro.se  up,  as  usual, 
to  claim  botli  his  throne  and  the  richest  province 
under  his  rule  —  the  Carnatic.  The  pretenders 
on  oue  side  apidied  to  the  French  for  assistance, 
and  obtained  I'eiuforcements  to  the  extent  of  400 
French  soldiei'S  and  3,000  trained  sepoys.  This 
aid  secured  victory;  the  opposing  prince  was 
slain ;  and  his  son,  the  well-known  Jlohammed 
All,  '  the  Nabob  of  Arcot '  of  the  last  century, 
took  refuge,  with  a  few  remaining  troops,  at 
Trichinopoly.  In  a  little  while,  the  French 
seemed  to  be  supreme  throughout  the  country. 
Dupleix  was  deferred  to  as  the  arbiter  of  tiie 
destinies  of  the  native  princes,  while  he  was 
actually  declared  Governor  of  India,  from  the 
Kistua  to  Cape  Comorin  —  a  region  as  large  as 
France,  inhabited  by  30,000,00tr  of  people,  and 
defended  by  a  force  so  large  that  the  cavalry 
alone  amounted  to  7,000  under  the  command  of 
Dupleix.  In  the  midst  of  this  dominion,  the 
English  looked  like  a  handful  of  dispirited  and 
helpless  settlers,  awaiting  the  disposal  of  the 
haughty  Frenchman.  Their  native  ally  had 
lost  everything  but  Trichinopoly ;  and  Trichin- 
opoly itself  was  now  besieged  by  the  Nabob  of 
the  "Carnatic  and  his  French  supporters.  Du- 
pleix was  greater  than  even  the  !Mogul  .sovereign; 
he  had  erected  a  column  in  his  own  honour,  dis- 
playing on  its  four  sides  inscriptions  in  four 
languages,  proclaiming  his  glory  as  the  first 
mau  of  the  East;  and  a  town  had  sprung  up 
round  this  column,  callctl  his  City  of  Victory. 
To  the  fatalistic  mind  of  the  native  races  it 
seemed  a  settled  matter  that  the  French  rule  was 
supreme,  aud  that  the  English  must  perish  out 
of  the  land.  Major  Lawrence  had  ginie  home; 
and  the  small  force  of  the  English  had  no  com- 
mander. Clive  was  as  yet  only  a  commissary, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  and  regarded  more  as 
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a  civilian  tlian  a  soldier.  He  was  only  flve-and- 
twc-nty.  His  superiors  were  in  extreme  alarm, 
foreseeing  that  when  Tricliinopoly  was  taken, 
the  next  step  would  be  the  destruction  of  Mad- 
ras. Nothing  could  make  their  position  worse ; 
and  they  caught  at  every  chance  of  making  it 
better.  Clive  olTered  to  attack  Arcot,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  hope  that  this  would 
draw  away  the  besiegers  from  Tricliinopoly ; 
and  the  offer  was  accepted.  The  force  consisted 
of  200  British  and  300  native  soldiers,  com- 
manded, under  t'live,  b}'  four  factors  and  four 
military  men,  only  two  of  whom  had  ever  been 
in  action.  Everything  was  against  them,  from 
numl)ers  and  repute  to  the  weather;  but  Clive 
took  Arcot  [Sept.  11,  1751],  and  (what  was 
much  more  difticiilt)  kept  it.  The  garrison  had 
fled  in  a  panic;  but  it  was  invested  bj-  10,000 
men  liefore  the  British  had  repaired  half  its 
dilapidations  and  deficiencies,  or  recruited  their 
numljers,  now  reduced  to  320  men  in  all,  ci5m- 
nianded  by  four  officers.  For  fiftv  days,  amidst 
fatigue,  hunger,  and  a  hundred  pressing  dan- 
gers, the  little  band  sustained  the  siege.  ...  A 
series  of  victories  followed,  and  men  and  opinion 
came  round  to  the  side  of  the  victors.  There 
was  no  euergj'  at  headquarters  to  sustain  Clive 
in  his  career.  ...  In  his  absence,  the  enemy  ap- 
peared again  before  Fort  George,  and  did  much 
damage;  but  Clive  came  up,  and  100  of  the 
French  soldiers  were  killed  or  taken.  He  up- 
rooted Dupleix's  boasting  monument,  and  lev- 
elled the  city  to  the  ground,  thereby  reversing 
the  native  impression  of  the  respective  destinies 
of  the  French  and  English.  Major  Lawrence 
returned.  Dupleix"s  military  incapacity  was 
proved,  and  his  personal  courage  found  wanting  as 
soon  as  fortune  deserted  him.  Trichinopoly  was 
relieved,  and  the  besiegers  were  beaten,  and  their 
candidate  prince  put  to  death.  Dupleix  strug- 
gled in  desperation  for  some  time  longer  before 
be  gave  up  the  contest;  and  Clive  had  his  diffi- 
culties in  completing  the  dislodgment  of  the 
French.  ...  He  did  it ;  but  nearly  at  the  sacri- 
fice of  his  life.  When  the  British  supremacy  in 
the  Deecan  was  comjiletely  established,  he  re- 
turned [1752]  in  bad  health  to  England.  .  .  .  He 
left  behind  liim  Dupleix,  for  whom  a  summons 
liome  in  disgrace  was  on  the  way." — H.  Mar- 
tiueau,  IIi.it.  of  Briti.ih  Rule  in  India,  ch.  G. 

Also  in;  G.  B.  Malleson,  Hist,  of  the  French 
ill  India,  ch.  3-6. — The  same,  Fciinders  of  the 
Indian  Empire:  L'ird  Clire,  ch.  1-G. — C'ol.  Sir 
C.  Wilson,  Lord  dice.  ch.  2-4. 

A.  D.  1747-1761. — The  Duranee  power  in 
Afghanistan.  —  Conflict  of  the  Afghans  and 
the  Mahrattas. — Great  defeat  of  the  latter  at 
Panniput. — Fall  of  the  shattered  Moghul  em- 
pire.— The  state  of  things  which  invited 
British  conquest. —  On  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shall,  who  was  murdered  in  1747,  his  Afghan 
kiii.ifdom  was  acquired  by  a  native  chief,  Ahmed 
Alidalee,  who,  first  a  ])risoner  and  a  slave  to 
Nadir  Shah,  had  become  one  of  the  trusted 
ofiicers  of  his  court  and  army.  "Ahmed  Ali- 
dalee had  acquired  so  great  an  ascemlencv 
among  tlie  Iroojis  that  upon  thisevent  [the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah]  several  commanders  and  their 
followers  joined  his  standard;  and  he  drew  utf 
toward  his  own  country.  He  fell  in  with  and 
seized  a  convoy  of  treasure,  which  was  proceed- 
ing to  the  camp.  This  enabled  him  to  engage 
in  his  pay  a  still  larger  body  of  his  countiymcn. 


He  proclaimed  himself  king  of  the  Afghauns; 
and  took  the  title  of  Doordowran,  or  pearl  of  the 
age,  which  being  corrupted  into  Dooraiiee  [or 
Duranee],  gave  one  of  their  names  to  liimself 
and  his  Abdallees.  He  marched  towards  Canda- 
liar,  which  submitted  to  his  arms;  and  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Cabul  .  .  .  and  this  province  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Afghaun."  Lahore  was 
next  added  to  his  dominions,  and  he  then,  in 
1747,  invaded  India,  intent  ujjon  the  capture  of 
Delhi ;  but  met  with  sufficient  resistance  to  dis- 
courage his  undertaking,  and  fell  back  to  Cabul. 
In  1748,  and  again  in  1749,  he  passed  the  In- 
dus, and  made  himself  master  of  the  Pun- 
jab. In  1755-6  he  marched  to  Delhi,  which 
opened  its  gates  to  him  and  received  him, 
pretendedly  as  a  guest,  but  really  as  a  mas- 
ter. A  plague  breaking  out  in  bis  army 
caused  him  to  return  to  his  own  country.  He 
"left  his  son  Governor  of  Lahore  and  Multan ; 
disordered  by  revolutions,  wasted  and  turbulent. 
A  chief  .  .  .  incited  the  Seiks  [Sikhs]  to  join 
him  in  molesting  theDooranees;  and  they  gained 
several  important  advantages  over  their  jirin- 
cipal  commanders.  They  invited  the  Jlahratta 
generals,  Kagonaut  Raow,  Shumsheer  Bahadur, 
and  Holkar,  who  had  advanced  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Delhi,  to  join  them  in  driving  the 
Abdalees  from  Lahore.  No  occupation  coukl  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  Mahrattas.  After  taking 
Sirhind.  tliey  advanced  to  Lahore,  where  the  Ab- 
dalee  Prince  made  but  a  feeble  resistance  and  fled. 
This  event  put  them  in  possession  of  both  Mul- 
tan and  Lahore.  .  .  .  The  whole  Indian  conti- 
nent appeared  now  about  to  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  ^lalirattas.  .  .  .  Ahmed  Shah  [the  Abdalee, 
or  Doorauee]  was  not  only  roused  by  the  loss  of 
his  two  provinces,  and  the  disgrace  imprinted  on 
his  arms,  but  he  was  invited  by  the  chiefs  and 
people  of  Hindustan,  groaning  under  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  ^lahrattas,  to  march  to  their  succour 
and  become  their  King.  .  .  .  For  some  da_ys  the 
Dooranees  hovered  round  the  Mahratta  camp; 
when  the  ]\Ialirattas,  who  were  distressed  for 
provisions,  came  out  and  offered  battle.  Their 
army,  consisting  of  80,000  veteran  cavalry,  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed;  and  Duttali  Sindia, 
their  General,  was  among  the  slain.  A  detach- 
ment of  horse  sent  against  another  body  of  Mah- 
rattas, who  were  marauding  under  Holkar  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Secundra,  surprised  them  so 
completely  that  Holkar  fled  naked,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  followers,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  prisoners  and  fugitives,  were  all  jiut  to 
the  sword.  During  the  rainv  season,  while  the 
Doorance  Shah  was  quartered  at  Secundra,  the 
news  of  this  disaster  and  disgrace  excited  the 
iMahrat  tas  to  the  greatest  exertions.  A  vast  army 
was  collected,  and  .  .  .  the  ^Mahrattas  marched 
to  gratify  the  resentments,  and  fulfil  the  un- 
bounded hopes  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  They  arrived 
at  the  Jumna  before  it  was  sufficiently  fallen  to 
permit  cither  the  Mahrattas  on  the  other  side,  or 
the  Dooranees,  to  cross.  In  the  meanliiue  they 
marched  to  Delhi,  of  which  after  some  resistance 
they  took  possession;  plundered  it  with  their 
usual  rapacity,  tearing  away  even  the  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  of  the  palace;  proclaimed  Sul- 
tan Jcwau  Bukht,  the  son  of  Alee  Gohur  [yr 
Shah  Alum,  absent  son  of  the  late  nominal  Em- 
peror at  Delhi,  Alumgeer  IL,  who  had  recently 
been  put  to  de;ith  by  his  own  vizir].  Emperor; 
and  nanie(l  Sujah  ad  Dowlah,  Nabob  of  Oude, 
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liis  Vizir.  Iiiiiialiciil  at  iiitclliffcneo  of  Ilii'Sf  and 
sciiue  (ithcr  tnuisaftions,  AIuirmI  Sliali  suarii  tlic 
.lunula,  still  dccnu'il  inipassalilc',  wilii  liis  whole 
army.  This  ilarini;-  ailvcnlun'.  and  the  remem- 
brance of  the  late  disaster,  slmoU  the  coiirai;e  of 
the  Malirattas;  anil  they  entrenehcd  their  cami) 
on  a  plain  near  Panniput.  The  Dooranee,  liav 
ing  .surrounded  their  position  with  parlies  of 
troops,  to  prevent,  the  passage  of  siip])lies,  eon- 
tented  himself  for  some  days  with  skirnnshinij;. 
At  last  he  tried  an  assault ;  wlien  the  Uolnlla  in- 
fantry .  .  .  forced  their  way  into  the  Mahralta 
works,  and  Bulwant  Haow  with  <itlier  cliiel's  was 
killed;  but  nij;ht  put  an  end  to  the  ciinrtiel. 
.Meanwhile  seareity  iirevailed  and  tilth  aeeumu- 
lated  in  the  ^lahratta  cainp.  The  visrilanee  of 
Ahmed  interei'iited  their  convoys.  In  a  little 
time  famine  and  pestilence  raged.  A  battle  be- 
came the  only  resource  [.January  7,  171)1].  The 
Abdalee  restrained  his  troops  till  the  llahrattas 
had  advanced  a  considerable  way  from  their 
works;  when  he  rushed  u]ion  them  with  so  mucli 
rapidity  as  left  them  hardly  any  time  for  using 
their  cannon.  The  Bhaow  was  killed  early  in 
the  action;  confusion  soon  pervaded  the  army, 
and  a  dreadfid  earna.ge  ensued.  Tlie  tield  was 
Heated  with  blood.  Twenty-two  thousand  men 
and  women  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  those  who 
escaped  from  the  tield  of  battle,  the  greater  part 
were  butchered  by  tlie  people  of  the  country, 
who  had  suffered  from  their  depredations.  Of 
an  army  of  140, ()()()  liorse,  commanded  by  the 
most  celebrated  generals  of  the  nation,  onl}-  three 
chiefs  of  any  rank,  and  a  mere  residue  of  the 
troops,  found  their  way  to  Deccan.  The  Door- 
auee  Shah  made  but  little  use  of  this  mighty 
victory.  After  remaining  a  few  months  at 
Delhi,  he  recognized  Alee  Gohur  as  Emperor,  by 
the  title  of  Shah  Aulum  II.  ;  anil  entrusting  Nu- 
jeeb  ad  Dowlah  with  the  superintendence  of 
affairs,  till  his  master  should  return  from  Ben- 
gal, he  marched  bacli  to  his  cajntal  of  Cabul  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1760  [17G1].  With  Aulum- 
geer  II.  the  empire  of  the  Moguls  may  be  justly 
considered  as  liaving  arrived  at  its  close.  Tlie 
unhappy  Prince  who  now  received  the  name  of 
Emperor,  and  who,  after  a  life  of  misery  and 
disaster,  ended  his  da3'S  a  pensioner  of  English 
merchants,  never  ])ossessed  a  sufticient  degree  of 
power  to  consider  himself  for  one  moment  as 
master  of  the  throne."  —  J.  Mill,  Hint,  of  British 
India,  hk.  3,  ch.  4  (».  2).  — "The  words  'wonder- 
ful,' 'strange,'  are  often  applied  to  great  his- 
torical events,  and  there  is  no  event  to  which 
they  have  been  applied  more  freely  than  to  our 
[the  English]  conquest  of  India.  .  .  .  But  the 
event  was  not  wonderful  in  a  sense  that  it  is 
difHcult  to  discover  adequate  causes  b}'  which  it 
could  have  been  produced.  If  we  begin  by  re- 
marking that  authority  in  India  had  fallen  on 
the  ground  through  the  decay  of  the  Jlogul  Em- 
pire, that  it  lay  there  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
by  somebody,  and  that  all  over  India  in  that 
period  adventurers  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
founding  Empires,  it  is  really  not  surpri.sing  that 
a  mercantile  corporation  which  had  money  to 
pay  a  mercenary  force  should  be  able  to  compete 
with  other  adventurers,  nor  yet  that  it  should 
outstrip  all  its  competitors  by  bringing  into  the 
tield  English  military  science  and  generalship, 
especially  wdien  it  was  backed  over  and  over 
again  by  the  whole  power  and  credit  of  England 
and  directed  l)y  Euglisli  statesmen.   .   .   .  Eng- 


land did  not  in  the  strict  sense  conquer  India, 
but  .  .  .  certain  Englishmen,  who  liap|ieni'd  to 
reside  in  India  at  the  time  when  tiie  .Mogul  Em- 
Iiire  fell,  had  a  fortune  like  that  of  Hyder  Ali  or 
liuiijeet  Singh  and  rose  to  supreme  power 
tliere. " — J.  K.  Seelej',  The  ExpivMion  of  Kinj- 
Innd,  course  2,  Icct.  'i. 

Also  in  :  J.  G.  Duflf,  Hist,  of  the  Mahrattas, 
V.  2,  ch.  2-0.— G.  B.  Malleson,  'l/i.il.  of  Afjhi  in  in- 
tan,  ch.  8. —  IJ.  G.  Keene,  Madliavn  Hao  f^indhia, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1755-1757.— Capture  of  Calcutta  by 
Surajah  Dowlah. — The  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole. — Clive's  recovery  of  the  Fort  and  settle- 
ment.—  t-'live  remained  three  years  in  England, 
where  he  sought  an  election  to  Parliament,  as  a 
siqiportcr  of  Fo.\,  but  was  unseated  by  the 
Tories.  Ou  suffering  this  disappointment,  lie 
re-entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
]iany,  as  governor  of  Fort  St.  David,  with  the 
commission  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  British 
army,  received  from  the  king,  and  relnrned  to 
India  in  n-o.").  .'>oon  after  his  ari'ival  at  Fort  St. 
David,  "he  received  intelligence  wdiich  called 
forth  all  the  energy  of  his  bold  and  active  mind. 
Of  the  provinces  which  had  been  subject  to 
the  hovise  of  Tamerlane,  the  wealthiest  was  Ben- 
gal. No  part  of  India  possessed  such  natural 
advantages  both  for  agriculture  and  for  com- 
merce. .  .  .  The  great  commercial  companies  of 
Europe  had  long  pos.sessed  factories  in  Bengal. 
The  French  were  settled,  as  they  still  are,  at 
Chandernagore  ou  the  Hoogley.  Iligher  up  the 
stream  tlie  Dutch  traders  held  C'hinsurah.  Nearer 
to  the  sea,  the  English  had  built  Fort  William. 
A  church  and  ample  warehouses  rose  in  the 
vicinity.  A  row  of  spacious  houses,  belonging 
to  the  chief  factors  of  the  Ea.st  India  Company, 
lined  the  banks  of  the  river;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  s|:irung  up  a  largo  and  busy  na- 
tive town,  where  some  Hindoo  merchants  of 
great  opulence  had  ti.\ed  their  abode.  But  the 
tract  now  covered  by  the  jialaces  of  Chowringhce 
contained  only  a  few  miserable  huts  thatched 
with  straw.  A  jungle,  abandoned  to  water-fowl 
and  alligators,  covered  the  site  of  the  present 
Citadel,  and  the  Course,  wdiich  is  now  daily 
crowded  at  sunset  with  the  gayest  equipages  of 
Calcutta.  For  the  ground  on  which  the  settle- 
ment stood,  the  English,  like  other  great  land- 
holders, paid  rent  to  the  government;  and  they 
were,  like  other  great  landholders,  iiermitted  to 
exercise  a  certain  jurisdiction  within  their  do- 
main. The  great  province  of  Bengal,  together 
with  Orissa  and  Bahar,  had  long  been  governed 
by  a  vicero}-,  whom  the  English  called  Alivcrdy 
Khan,  and  wdio,  like  the  other  viceroys  of  the 
!Mogul,  had  become  virtually  independent.  lie 
died  in  17o6,  and  the  sovereignty  descended  to 
his  grandson,  a  youth  under  twenty  _years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Surajah  Dowlah.  .  .  . 
From  a  child  Surajah  Dowdah  had  hated  the 
English.  It  was  his  whim  to  do  so;  and  his 
whims  were  never  opposed.  He  had  also  formed 
a  very  exaggerated  notion  of  the  wealth  wdiich 
might  be  obtained  by  plundering  them  ;  and  his 
feeljle  and  uncultivated  mind  was  iucapalile  of 
perceiving  that  the  riches  of  Calcutta,  had  they 
lieen  even  greater  than  he  imagined,  would  not 
comiieusate  him  for  wdiat  he  must  lose,  if  the 
European  trade,  of  w-hich  Bengal  was  a  chief 
seat,  should  be  driven  by  his  violence  to  some 
other    quarter.      Pretexts    for   a   quarrel    were 
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readily  fnvuKl.  Tlic  Euglisli.  in  expectation  of  a 
war  \vitli  France,  luul  begim  to  fortify  their 
settlement  witliout  special  permission  from  the 
Nabob.  A  rich  native,  whom  he  longed  to  plun- 
der, liad  taken  refuge  at  Calcutta,  and  had  not 
been  delivered  up.  On  such  grounds  as  these 
Surajah  Dowlah  marched  with  a  great  ami}' 
against  Fort  "William,  The  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany at  ^Madras  had  been  forced  by  Dupleix  to 
become  statesmen  and  soldiers.  Those  in  Ben- 
gal were  still  mere  traders,  and  were  terrified 
and  bewildered  bv  the  approaching  danger.  .  .  . 
The  fort  was  taken  [June  20,  1756]  after  a  feeble 
resistance;  and  great  numbers  of  the  English 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The 
Nabob  seated  himself  with  regal  pomp  in  the 
principal  hall  of  the  factory,  and  ordered  Mr. 
Hohvell,  the  first  in  rank  among  the  prisoners,  to 
be  brought  before  him.  His  Highness  talkeil 
about  the  insolence  of  the  English,  and  grumblcil 
at  the  smallness  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
found :  but  promised  to  spare  their  lives,  and  re- 
tired to  rest.  Then  was  committed  that  great 
crime,  memorable  for  its  singidar  atrocity, 
memorable  for  the  tremendous  retribution  by 
which  it  was  followed.  The  English  captives 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  guards,  and  the 
guards  determined  to  secure  them  for  the  night 
in  the  prison  of  the  garrison,  a  chamber  known 
by  the  fearful  name  of  the  Black  Hole.  Even 
for  a  single  European  malefactor,  that  dungeon 
would,  in  such  a  climate,  have  been  too  close 
and  narrow.  The  space  was  only  twenty  feet 
square.  The  air-holes  were  small  and  obstructed. 
It  was  the  summer  solstice,  the  season  when  the 
fierce  heat  of  Bengal  can  scarcely  be  rendered 
tolerable  to  natives  of  England  b}-  lofty  halls  and 
by  the  constant  waving  of  fans.  The  number  of 
the  prisoners  was  146.  AVhen  they  were  ordered 
to  enter  the  cell,  the}'  imagined  that  the  soldiers 
were  joking;  and,  being  in  high  spirits  on  ac- 
count of  the  promise  of  the  Nabob  to  spare  their 
lives,  they  laughed  and  jested  at  the  absurditj' 
of  the  notion.  They  soon  discovered  their  mis- 
take. They  expostulated ;  they  entreated  ;  but 
in  vain.  The  guards  threatened  to  cut  down  all 
who  hesitated.  The  captives  were  driven  into 
the  cell  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  and  the  door 
was  ■  instantly  shut  and  locked  upon  them. 
Nothing  in  history  or  fiction,  not  even  the  story 
which  Ugolino  told  in  the  sea  of  everlasting  ice, 
after  he  had  wiped  his  bloody  lips  on  the  scalp 
of  his  murderer,  approaches  the  horrors  which 
were  recounted  by  the  few  survivors  of  that 
night.  They  cried  for  mercy.  They  strove  to 
burst  the  door.  Hohvell  who,  even  in  that  ex- 
tremit}',  retained  some  presence  of  mind,  offered 
large  bribes  to  the  gaolers.  Hut  the  answer  was 
that  nothing  could  lie  done  without  the  Nabob's 
orders,  that  the  Nabob  w;is  asleep,  and  that  he 
would  be  angry  if  anybody  woke  him.  Then 
the  prisoners  went  mad  willi  despair.  They 
trampled  each  other  down,  fought  for  the  jilaces 
at  the  windows,  fought  for  the  pittance  of  water 
with  which  the  cruel  mercy  of  the  murderers 
mocked  1heirag<inies,  raved,  prayed,  blasphemed, 
implored  the  guards  to  fire  among  them.  The 
gaolers  in  the  mean  time  held  liglits  to  tlie  bars, 
and  shouted  with  laughter  at  the  frantic  strug- 
gles of  their  victims.  At  length  the  tumult 
<licd  away  in  low  gaspings  and  moanings.  The 
day  broke.  The  Nabob  had  slept  off  hisdcbauch, 
and  permitted  the  door  to  be  opened.     But  it  was 


some  time  before  the  soldiers  could  make  a  lane 
for  the  survivors,  by  piling  up  on  each  side  the 
heaps  of  corpses  on  which  the  burning  climate 
had  already  begun  to  do  its  loathsome  work. 
When  at  length  a  jiassage  was  made,  twenty- 
three  ghastly  figures,  such  as  their  own  mothers 
would  not  have  known,  staggered  one  by  one 
out  of  the  charnel-house.  A  pit  was  instantly 
dug.  The  dead  bodies,  123  in  number,  were 
flung  into  it  promiscuously  and  covered  up.  .  .  . 
One  Englishwoman  had  survived  that  night. 
She  was  placed  in  the  harem  of  the  Prince  at 
Moorshedabad.  Surajah  Dowlah,  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  letters  to  his  nominal  sovereign  at 
Delhi,  describing  the  late  conquest  in  the  most 
Iiomiious  language.  He  placed  a  garrison  in 
Fort  William,  forliade  Englishmen  to  dwell  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  directed  that,  in  memory 
of  his  great  actions,  Calcutta  should  thencefor- 
ward be  called  Alinagore,  that  is  to  say,  the  Port 
of  God.  In  August  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Cal- 
cutta reached  JIadras,  and  excited  the  fiercest 
and  liitterest  resentment.  The  cry  of  the  whole 
settlement  was  for  vengeance.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  intelligence 
it  was  determined  that  an  expedition  should  be 
sent  to  the  Hoogley,  and  that  Clive  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  land  forces.  The  naval  arma- 
ment was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Wat- 
son. Nine  hundreil  English  infantry,  fine  troops 
and  full  of  spirit,  and  1,500  sepoys,  composed 
the  army  which  sailed  to  punish  a  Prince  who 
had  more  subjects  than  Lewis  XV.  or  the  Em- 
press Maria  Theresa.  In  October  the  expedition 
sailed;  but  it  had  to  make  its  way  against  ad- 
verse winds,  and  did  not  reach  Bengal  till  De- 
cember. The  Nabob  was  revelling  in  fancied 
security  at  Jloorshedabad.  He  was  so  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  the  state  of  foreign  countries 
that  he  often  used  to  saj-  that  there  were  not  ten 
thousand  men  in  all  Europe;  and  it  had  never 
occurred  to  him  as  possible,  that  the  English 
would  dare  to  invade  his  dominions.  But, 
though  undisturbed  by  any  fear  of  their  military 
power,  he  began  to  mi.ss  them  greatly.  His 
revenues  fell  olf.  ...  He  was  already  disposed 
to  permit  the  company  to  resume  its  mercantile 
operations  in  his  country,  when  he  received  the 
news  that  an  English  armament  was  in  the 
Iloogley.  He  instantly  ordered  all  his  troops  to 
assemble  at  Moorshedabad,  and  marched  towards 
Calcutta.  Clive  had  commenced  operations  with 
his  usual  vigour.  He  took  Budgebudge,  routed 
the  garrison  of  Fort  William,  recovered  Cal- 
cutta, stormed  and  sacked  Hoogley.  The  Na- 
bob, already  dis|)osed  to  make  some  concessions 
to  the  English,  was  confirmed  in  his  pacific  dis- 
position by  these  proofs  of  their  power  and 
siiiril.  He  accordingly  m;ule  overtures  to  the 
chiefs  of  the  invading  armament,  and  oll'ered  to 
restore  the  factory,  and  to  give  com]iensation  to 
those  whom  he  had  despoilecl.  Clive's  profession 
was  war;  and  he  felt  that  there  was  something 
discreditable  in  an  accommodation  with  Surajah 
Dowlah.  But  his  power  was  limited.  .  .  .  The 
promises  of  the  Xaboli  were  large,  the  chances 
of  a  contest  doubtful;  and  Clive  consented  to 
treat,  though  he  exiiressed  his  regret  that  tilings 
should  not  lie  concluded  in  so  glorious  a  manner 
as  he  could  have  wished.  AVith  this  negotiation 
ciimmences  a  new  chapter  in  the  life  of  Clive. 
Hitherto  ne  had  been  merely  a  soldier  carrying 
into  effect,  with  eminent  ability  and  valour,  the 
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pliins  (if  ntlioi's.  Ilciiicforlli  lio  is  to  be- cliiclly 
rc:riink'(l  as  a  slaU-smaii ;  ami  liis  iiiililaiT  move- 
nieiits  are  to  be  considen'il  as  suljiirilinatc  to  his 
political  designs." — Lord  Jlacaulay,  Lord  CI  ire 
IEssiii/.i). 

Also  in:  Sir  J.  Malfolm.  r.ife  ff  Lord  Clire, 
ch.  3  ii>.  1).— J.  Mill.  J/ixl.  of  Brithh  India,  hk. 
4,  ch.  3  (».  3).— H.  E.  IJusleed,  Erhoes  from  Old 
Cdlrutta,  cli.  1. 

A.  D.  1757. — A  Treacherous  conspiracy 
against  Surajah  Dowlah. — His  overthrow  at 
the  battle  of  Plassey. — The  counterfeit  Treaty 
with  Omichiind. — Elevation  of  Meer  Jaffier  to 
the  Subahdar's  throne. —  The  uiisatisractory 
trc:ity  ciitercil  iiilo  uiili  Surajah  Dowlab  had 
been  pressed  ujion  Clive  by  t'lt  Calcutta  mer- 
chants, who  "thought  the  alliance  would  en- 
able thcMi  to  get  rid  of  tlie  rival  French  station 
at  Chandcrnagoro.  The  Subahdar  gave  ailcud)t- 
ful  answer  to  their  proposal  to  attack  this  set- 
tlement, which  ('live  interpreted  as  an  assent. 
The  French  were  overpowered,  and  surrendered 
their  fort.  Surajah  Dowlah  was  now  indignant 
against  his  recent  allies;  and  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  the  French  oHicers,  C'live,  called  b_y  the 
natives  'the  daring  in  war,'  was  also  the  most 
adroit,  and, —  for  the  trulli  cannot  be  disguised, 
—  the  most  unscrujudous  in  policy.  The  English 
resident  at  the  Court  of  >Ioorshedal)ad,  under 
Clive's  instructions,  encouraged  a  conspiracy  to 
depose  the  Subahdar,  and  to  raise  his  general, 
Meer  Jaffier,  to  the  suiireme  power.  A  Hindoo 
of  great  wealth  and  influence.  Omichund,  en- 
gaged iu  this  conspiracy.  After  it  had  proceeded 
so  far  as  to  become  the  subject  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween a  Select  Committee  at  Calcutta  and  "Meer 
Jaffier.  Omichund  demanded  that  a  condition 
should  be  inserted  in  that  treaty,  to  pay  him 
thirty  lacs  of  rupees  as  a  reward  for  his  service. 
The  merchants  at  Calcutta  desired  the  largest 
share  of  any  donation  from  Meer  .Jaffier,  as  a 
consideration  for  themselves,  and  were  by  no 
means  willing  that  £300,001)  should  go  to  a  crafty 
Hindoo.  Clive  suggested  anexiiedieut  to  secure 
Omichund's  tidelit}',  and  j'et  not  to  compl}-  with 
his  demands  —  to  have  two  treaties  drawn;  a  real 
one  on  red  paper,  a  tictitious  one  on  white.  The 
white  treaty  was  to  be  shown  to  Omiclnmd,  and 
he  was  to  see  Avith  his  own  eyes  that  he  had  been 
l)ro])crly  cared  for.  Clive  and  the  Committee 
signed  this;  as  well  as  the  red  treaty  which  was 
to  go  to  Meer  Jaffier.  Admiral  Watson  refused 
to  sign  the  treacherous  document.  On  tlie  19th 
of  May,  1773,  Clive  stood  up  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  defend  himself  uiiou  this 
charge  against  him,  amongst  other  accusations. 
He  boldly  acknowledged  that  the  stratagem  of 
the  two  treaties  was  his  invention :  — that  admiral 
AVatson  did  not  sign  it;  but  that  he  should  lia\'e 
thought  himself  authorised  to  sign  for  him  in 
consequence  of  a  conversation;  that  the  person 
who  did  .sign  thought  he  had  sufficient  authority 
for  so  doing.  'He  (Clive)  forged  admiral  Wat- 
son's name,' says  lord  Macaulay.  .  .  .  The  cour- 
age, the  perseverance,  the  unconquerable  energy 
of  Clive  have  furnished  examples  to  many  in 
India  who  have  emulated  his  true  glory.  Thank 
God,  the  innate  integrity  of  the  British  charac- 
ter has,  for  the  most  part,  j) reserved  us  from 
siu-h  exhibitions  of  'true  policy  and  justice.' 
The  English  resident,  Mr.  Watts,  left  Moorshed- 
abad.  Clive  wrote  a  letter  of  tlefiance  to  Sura- 
jah Dowlah,  and  inarched  towards  his  capital. 


Till'  Subahdar  had  come  forth  from  his  city,  as 
]iopulous  as  the  IjOndon  of  a  century  ago.  to  an- 
nihilate the  jialtry  army  of  1,000  English,  and 
their '2,000  Sepoys  disci](lined  by  ICnglisli  officers, 
who  dared  to  encounter  his  fiO.OOO.  He  reached 
the  village  of  Plassey  with  all  the  panoply  of 
oriental  W'arfare.  His  artillery  alone  ai)i)eared 
suflicient  to  sweep  away  those  who  brought  only 
eiglit  field  pieces  and  two  howitzers  to  meet  his 
tifty  heavy  guns.  Each  gun  was  drawn  by  forty 
yoke  of  oxen;  and  a  trained  elephiuit  was  behind 
each  gun  to  urge  it  over  rough  ground  or  u]) 
stce])  ascents.  Meer  Jaffier  had  not  jierformed 
his  ]nv)mise  to  join  the  English  with  a  division 
of  the  Subahdar's  army.  It  was  a  time  of  terri- 
ble anxiety  with  the  English  commander.  Should 
he  venture  to  give  battle  without  the  aid  of  a 
native  force  '?  lie  submitted  his  doubt  to  a  Coun- 
cil of  War.  Twelve  officers,  himself  amongst 
the  number,  voted  for  dela\-.  Seven  voted  for 
instant  action.  CUive  reviewed  the  arguments 
on  each  side,  and  finally  cast  away  his  doubts. 
He  detennined  to  light,  without  which  departure 
from  the  opinion  of  the  majorit}',  he  afterwards 
said,  the  English  would  never  have  been  masters 
of  Bengal.  "On  the  22nd  of  June  [1757],  his 
little  army  marched  fifteen  miles,  passed  the 
Hooahl.v,  and  at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  23ril  rested  under  the  mangoe-trees  of  Plas- 
sev.  As  the  dav  broke,  the  vast  legi(jns  of  the 
Subahdar,— 1.^,()00  cavalry,  .45,000  infantry,— 
some  armed  with  muskets,  some  with  bows  and 
arrows,  began  to  surround  the  mangoe-grove  and 
the  hunting-lodge  where  Clive  had  watched 
through  the  night.  There  was  a  cannonade  for 
several  hours.  Tlie  great  guns  of  Surajah  Dow- 
lah did  little  execution.  The  small  field-pieces 
of  Clive  were  well  served.  One  of  the  chief 
^lohammedan  leaders  having  fallen,  disorder  en- 
sued, and  the  Subahdar  was  advised  to  retreat. 
He  himself  fled  upon  a  swift  camel  to  3Ioorsheda- 
bail.  When  the  British  forces  began  to  pursue, 
the  victory  became  complete.  Meer  Jaffier 
joined  the  conquerors  the  next  day.  Surajah 
Dowlah  did  not  consider  himself  safe  in  his  capi- 
tal; and  he  preferred  to  seek  the  protection  of  a 
French  detachment  at  Patna.  He  escajied  from 
his  jialace  disguised;  ascended  the  Gauges  in  a 
small  boat ;  and  fancied  himself  secure.  A  ])eas- 
ant  whose  ears  he  had  cut  off  recognised  his  op- 
pressor, and  with  some  soldiers  brought  him 
back  to  Moorshedabad.  In  his  presence-chamber 
now  sat  Meer  Jaffier,  to  whose  knees  the  wretched 
youth  crawled  for  mercy.  That  night  Surajah 
Dowlah  was  murdered  in  his  prison,  Ijy  the 
orders  of  Meer  Jaffler'sson,  a  boy  as  blood-thirsty 
as  himself. " — C.  Knight,  Pop.  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  v. 
6.  r/i.  14. 

Also  in;  G.  B.  iMalleson,  Founders  of  the  Tn- 
diiut  Empire:  Clire.  eh.  8-10. — The  same.  Lord 
Cliee  (Sillers  of  India). — The  same,  Deeisiee  But- 
tles of  India,  'ch.  3.— E.  Thornton,  Hist,  of  Brit- 
ish Empire  in  India,  r.  1,  eh,  4. 

A.  D.  1757-1772. — Clive's  Administration  in 
Bengal. — Decisive  war  with  the  Moghul  Em- 
peror and  the  Nawab  of  Oudh. — English  Su- 
premacy established. —  "The  battle  ot  Plassey 
was  fought  on  June  23.  1757.  an  anniver.sary 
afterwards  remembered  when  the  Mutiny  of  1857 
was  at  its  height.  History  has  agreed  to  adopt 
this  date  as  the  beginning  of  the  British  Empire 
in  the  East.  But  the  immediate  results  of  the 
victory  were   comparatively  small,  and  several 
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years  passed  in  hard  fighting  before  even  the  Ben- 
galis woiiUl  admit  the  superiority  of  tlie  Britisli 
arms.  For  the  moment,  liowever.  all  opposition 
was  at  an  end.  C'live,  again  following  in  the 
steps  of  Dnpleix.  placed  Mir  Jafar  upon  the 
Viceregal  throne  at  JIurshidabad,  being  careful 
to  obtain  a  patent  of  investiture  from  the  3[u 
glial  court.  Enormous  sums  were  exacted  froni 
Mir  Jafar  as  the  price  of  his  elevation.  ...  At 
the  same  time,  the  Xawab  made  a  grant  to  the 
Company  of  the  zamindari  or  landholder's  rights 
over  an  extensive  tract  of  countrj' round  Calcutta, 
now  known  as  the  District  of  the  Twentj'-four 
Parganas.  The  area  of  this  tract  was  883  square 
miles.  In  1757  the  Company  olitained  only  the 
zamindari  rights — i.  e.,  the  rights  to  collect  the 
cultivator's  rents,  with  the  revenue  jurisdiction 
attached  [see  below:  A.  D.  1785-1793].  The  su- 
perior lordship,  or  right  to  receive  the  land  tax, 
remained  with  the  Xawab.  But  in  1759,  this  also 
was  granted  by  the  Delhi  Emperor,  the  nominal 
Suzerain  of  the  XaAvab,  in  favoiu-  of  Clive,  who 
thus  became  the  landlord  of  his  own  masters, 
the  Company.  .  .  .  Lord  Clive's  claims  to  the 
property  as  feudal  Suzerain  over  the  Company 
were  contested  in  1764 ;  and  on  the  33d  June,  1765, 
when  he  returned  to  Bengal,  a  new  deed  was 
issued,  confirming  the  unconditional  jagir  to 
Lord  Clive  for  ten  years,  with  reversion  after- 
wards to  the  Company  in  perpetuity.  ...  In 
1758,  Clive  was  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors the  first  Governor  of  all  the  Company's 
settlements  in  Bengal.  Two  powers  threatened 
hostilities.  On  the  west,  the  Shahzada  or  Im- 
perial i>riuce,  known  afterwards  as  the  Emperor 
Shall  Alam,  with  a  mixed  army  of  Afghans  and 
Jlarhattas,  and  suppoi'ted  by  the  Xawab  AVazir 
(if  Oudh,  was  advancing  his  own  claims  to  the 
Province  of  Bengal.  In  the  south,  tlie  influence 
(if  the  French  under  Lally  and  Bussy  was  over- 
shadowing the  British  at  Madras.  The  name  of 
Clive  exercised  a  decisive  effect  in  both  direc- 
tions. Mir  Jafar  was  anxious  to  Iniy  off  the 
Shahzada,  who  had  already  invested  Patna.  But 
Clive  marched  in  person  to  the  rescue,  with  an 
army  of  only  450  Europeans  and  2,500  se])oys, 
and  the  JIughal  army  dispersed  without  striking 
a  blow.  In  the  same  year,  Clive  despatched  a 
force  southwards  under  Colonel  Forde,  which  re- 
captured Masulipatam  from  the  French,  and  per- 
manently established  British  influence  through- 
out the  Northern  Circars,  and  at  the  court  of 
Haidarabad.  He  next  attacked  the  Dutch,  the 
only  other  European  nation  who  might  yet  prove 
a  rival  to  the  English.  He  defeated  them  both 
by  laud  and  water ;  and  their  settlement  at  Chin- 
surah  existed  thenceforth  only  on  sufferance. 
From  1760  to  1765,  Clive  was  in  England.  He 
had  left  no  system  of  govenmient  in  Bengal,  but 
merely  the  tradition  that  unlimiteil  sums  of 
money  might  be  extracted  from  the  natives  by 
the  terror  of  the  English  name.  In  1761,  it  was 
found  expedient  ami  profitable  to  dethrone  Jlir 
Jafar,  the  English  Xawal)  of  Mursliidabad,  and 
to  substitute  his  son-in-law,  Mir  Kasim,  in  his 
place.  On  this  occasion,  besides  private  dona- 
tions, the  English  received  a  grant  of  the  three 
Districtsof  Bardwan,  .Midnapur,  and  ( 'hittagong, 
estimated  to  yield  a  net  revenue  of  half  a  million 
sterling.  But  Mir  Kasim  soon  began  to  show  a 
will  of  his  own,  and  to  cherish  dreams  of  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  The  Xawaballegedthat  hiscivil 
authority  was  everywhere  set  at  nought.     The 


majority  of  the  Council  at  Calcutta  would  not 
listen  to  his  complaints.  The  Governor,  Mr.  Van- 
sittart,  and  AVarren  Hastings,  then  a  junior  mem- 
ber of  Council,  attempted  to  effect  some  com|iro- 
inise.  But  the  controversy  had  become  too  hot. 
The  Nawab'solficers  fired  upon  an  English  boat, 
and  forthwith  all  Bengal  rose  in  arms  [1763]. 
Two  tliousand  of  our  sepoys  were  cut  to  pieces 
at  Patna;  about  300  Englishmen,  who  there  and 
in  other  various  parts  of  the  Province  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  JIuhammadans,  were  massacred. 
But  as  soon  as  regular  warfare  commenced,  Mir 
Kasim  met  with  no  more  successes.  His  trained 
regiments  were  defeated  in  two  pitched  battles 
by  Major  Adams,  at  Gheriah  and  at  Udha  nala; 
and  he  himself  toolc  refuge  with  the  Xawab 
AVazir  of  Oudh,  wdio  refused  to  deliver  him  up. 
This  led  to  a  prolongation  of  the  war.  Shah 
Alam,  wdio  had  now  succeeded  his  father  as  Em- 
peror, and  Sliuja-ud-Daula,  the  X'awab  AA'azirof 
Oudh,  united  their  forces,  and  threatened  Patna, 
which  the  English  bad  recovered.  A  more  for- 
midalde  danger  appeared  in  the  English  camp, 
in  the  form  of  the  first  sepoy  mutiny.  This  was 
quelled  by  Major  (afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Jlunro, 
who  ordered  34  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  blown 
from  guns,  an  old  Mughal  punishment.  In  1764, 
Major  Munro  wou  the  decisive  battle  of  Baxar 
[or  Buxar],  which  laid  Oudh  at  the  feet  of  the 
con(_iuerors,  and  brought  the  Mughal  Emperor 
as  a  suppliant  to  the  English  camp.  Jlean  while, 
the  Council  at  Calcutta  had  twice  found  the  op- 
portunit}'  tlie_y  loved  of  selling  the  government 
of  Bengal  to  a  new  Xawab.  But  in  1765,  Clive 
(now  Baron  Clive  of  Plasse)'  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland)  arrived  at  Calcutta,  as  Governor  of  Ben- 
gal for  the  second  time.  Two  landmarks  stand 
out  in  his  polic}'.  First,  he  sought  the  sub- 
stance, although  not  the  name,  of  territorial 
power,  under  the  fiction  of  a  grant  from  the 
^Iugllal  Emjieror.  Second,  he  desired  to  purify 
the  Company's  service,  by  prohibiting  illicit  gains, 
and  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  pay  from  honest 
sources.  In  neither  respect  were  his  plans  car- 
ried out  by  his  immediate  successors.  But  the 
beginning  of  our  Indian  rule  dates  from  this 
second  governorship  of  Clive,  as  our  military 
supremacy  had  dated  from  his  victory  at  Plassey. 
Clive  landed,  advanced  rapidh'  up  from  Calcutta 
to  Allahabad,  and  there  settled  in  person  the  fate 
of  nearly  half  of  India.  Oudh  was  given  back 
to  the  Xawab  AVazir,  on  condition  of  his  paying 
half  a  million  sterling  towards  the  expen.ses  of 
the  war.  The  Provinces  of  Allahabad  and  Kora, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  Doab,  were 
handed  over  to  Shah  Alam  himself,  wdio  in  his 
turn  granted  to  the  Company  the  diwani  or  fiscal 
administration  of  Bengal,  Beliar.  and  Orissa,  and 
also  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Northern 
Circars.  A  puppet  Xawab  was  still  maintained 
at  JIurshidabad,  who  received  an  annual  allow- 
ance from  us  of  £600,000.  Half  that  amount, 
or  about  .£300,000,  we  paid  to  the  Empenn'  as 
tribute  from  Bengal.  Thus  was  coustiltiled  the 
dual  system  of  government,  by  which  the  ICng- 
lish  received  all  the  revenues  and  undertook  to 
maintain  the  army :  while  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, or  nizaniat,  was  vested  in  the  Xawab.  In 
Indian  phraseology,  I  he  Company  was  di  wan  and 
the  Xawab  was  nizam.  The  actual  collection  of 
the  revenues  still  remained  for  some  years  in 
the  hands  of  n.itive  oflicials.  .  .  .  Lord  ('live 
quitted  India  for  the  third  and  last  time  in  1767. 
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Between  that  date  and  the  governorship  of  War- 
ren Ilaslinss,  in  1773,  little  of  iniiiortunceoeeurreil 
ill  liriii;';il  licyouil  the  Icrrililc  Oiminc  of.  1770, 
which  i.s  ollieially  rei)ortecl  lo  have  swept  away 
one-third  of  the  inliabitants.  'I'he  dual  sy.stem 
of  government,  established  in  17I).")  by  ('live,  had 
proved  a  failure.  Warren  Hastings,  a  tried  ser- 
vant of  Ihe  Company,  dislinguislied  alike  for 
intelligence,  for  [irobitj-,  and  for  knowledge  of 
oriental  manners,  was  nominated  Governor  liy  the 
Court  of  Directors,  with  express  instructions  to 
carry  out  a  [nrdetermineil  .series  of  reforms.  In 
their  own  words,  the  Court  had  resolved  to 
'stand  fortli  as  diwan,  and  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, by  the  agency  of  their  own  servants,  the 
entire  care  and  administration  of  the  revenues. ' 
In  the  execution  of  this  plan,  Hastings  removed 
the  e.\che(|uer  from  .Murshidahad  to  Calcutta, 
and  appointed  Euro])eau  ollicers,  under  the  now 
familiar  title  of  Colle<tors,  to  superintend  the 
revenue  collections  .and  preside  in  the  courts. 
Clive  had  laid  the  territorial  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire  in  Bengal.  Hastings  may  be 
said  to  have  created  a  British  .administration  for 
that  Empire." — Sir  W.  W.  Hunter,  India  (ar- 
ticle ill  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India,  v.  4),  J7p. 
389-394. 

Also  in  :  W.  31.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Asia  : 
How  me  came  by  it,  ch.  4-6. — Sir  C.  Wilson,  Ijord 
Clire,  ch.  7-9. —  G.  B.  MaUeson,  Decisive  Battles 
of  India,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1758-1761.  —  Overthrow  of  French 
domination  in  the  Carnatic. — The  decisive 
Battle  of  Wandiwash. — "  In  17.")8  the  fortunes 
of  the  French  in  India  underwent  an  entire 
cliange.  In  April  a  Frencli  fleet  arrived  at  Pon- 
dlcherry.  It  brought  a  large  force  under  the 
command  of  Count  de  Lally,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  tlie  French  jiosses- 
sions  in  India.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  he  landed  at 
Pondicherry  than  he  organised  an  e-\pedition 
against  Fort  St.  David;  but  he  found  that  no 
preparations  had  been  made  by  the  French  au- 
thorities. There  was  a  want  alike  of  coolies, 
draught  cattle,  provisions,  and  ready  money. 
But  the  energy  of  Lally  overcame  all  obstacles. 
...  In  .lune,  17.58,  Lally  captured  Fort  St.  Da- 
vid. He  then  prepared  to  capture  JIadras  as  a 
lireliminary  to  an  advance  on  Bengal.  He  re- 
calleil  Bussy  from  the  Dekhan  to  help  him  with 
his  Indian  experiences;  and  he  sent  the  3Iarquis 
de  Conlians  to  succeed  Bussy  in  the  command  of 
the  Northern  Circars.  [A  strip  of  territory  on  the 
Coroniandel  coast,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
French  in  17.5'3  by  Salabut  .lung,  Nizam  of  the 
Dekhan,  was  so  called ;  it  stretched  along  600 
miles  of  seaboard,  from  the  Carnatic  frontier 
northwards.]  .  .  .  The  departure  of  Bussy  from 
the  Nortliern  Circars  was  disastrous  to  the  French. 
The  Ra.ia  of  Vizianagram  revolted  against  the 
French  and  sent  to  Calcutta  for  help.  "Clive  de- 
spatched an  English  force  to  the  Northern  Cir- 
cars, under  the  command  of  Colonel  Forde ;  and 
in  December,  17.")8,  Colonel  Forde  defeated  the 
French  under  Confl;uis  [at  Condore,  or  Kondur, 
December  9],  and  prepared  to  recover  all  tlie 
English  factories  on  the  coast  whieli  had  been 
captured  by  Bussy.  Meanwhile  Count  de  Lally 
was  actively  engaged  at  Pondicherry  in  pi-epara- 
tions  for  the  sieire  of  Madras.  He  hoped  to  cap- 
ture Madras,  and  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
English  in  the  Carnatic ;  and  then  to  march  nortli- 
ward,  capture  Calcutta,  and  expel  the  English 


from  Bengal.  .  .  .  Lally  reached  Madras  on  the 
yi\\\  of  December,  17.')8,  ami  at  once  took  po.s- 
session  of  lilack  Town.  W:  then  l)egan  the 
siege  of  Fort  St.  (Jeorge  with  a  vigour  and 
activity  which  commanded  the  respect  of  his 
enemies.  His  dilliculties  were  enormous.  .  .  . 
Even  the  gunpowder  was  nearly  exhausted.  At 
last,  on  the  16th  of  February,  17.")9,  an  Engli-sh 
lieet  arrived  at  JIadras  under  Ailmiral  Pocock. 
and  Lally  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  Such 
was  the  state  of  party  feeling  aiiKingst  the  French 
in  India,  tliat  the  retreat  of  Lally  from  Madras 
was  received  at  Pondicherry  wilii  every  demon- 
stration of  joy.  The  career  of  Lally  in  Indhi 
lasted  for  two  years  longer,  namely  from  Febru- 
ary, 17.'59,  to  February,  1761;  it  is  a  series  of 
hopeless  struggles  antl  wearying  misfortunes. 
In  the  Dekhan,  Salabut  .Jung  had  been  thrown 
into  the  utmost  alarm  by  the  departure  of  Bus,sy 
and  defeat  of  Conlians.  He  was  exposed  to  the 
intrigues  and  plots  of  his  j'ounger  brother,  Ni- 
zam Ali,  and  he  despaired  of  olitaining  further 
help  from  the  French.  Accordingly  he  opened 
up  negotiations  with  Colonel  Forde  anil  the  Eng- 
lish. Forde  on  liis  part  recovered  all  the  cap- 
tured factories  [taking  Masulipatam  by  storm, 
April  7,17.^)9,  after  a  fortnight's  siege],  and  drove 
the  French  out  of  the  Northern  Circars.  He 
could  not  however  interfere  in  tlie  domestic  af- 
fairs of  tlie  Deklian,  by  helping  Salabut  .Tung 
against  Ni/.am  Ali.  In  1761  Salabut  .Jung  was 
dethroned  and  [ilaced  incontinement ;  and  Nizam 
Ali  ascended  the  throne  at  Hyderabad  as  ruler 
of  the  Dekhan.  In  the  Carnatic  the  French 
were  in  despair.  In  .January,  1760,  lially  was 
defeated  by  Colonel  Coote  at  Wandiwash,  be- 
tween Madras  and  Pondicherry.  Lally  opened 
up  negotiations  with  Hyder  Ali,  who  was  rising 
to  power  in  ."Nlvsore  ;  but  Hyder  Ali  as  yet  could 
do  little  or  nothing.  At  tlie  end  of  1760  Colonel 
Coote  began  the  siege  of  Pondicherry.  Lall)' 
.  .  .  was  ill  in  health  and  worn  out  with  vexa- 
tion and  fatigue.  The  settlement  was  torn  by 
dissensions.  In  .January,  1761,  the  garrison  was 
starved  into  a  capitulation,  and  the  town  anil 
fortifications  were  levelled  with  the  ground.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  the  French  were  compelled 
to  surrender  the  strong  hill-fortress  of  .lingi.  and 
their  military  power  in  the  Carnatic  was  brought 
to  a  close."  On  the  return  of  Count  Lally  to 
France  "he  was  sacrificed  to  save  the  reputation 
of  the  French  ministers.  .  .  .  He  was  tried  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris.  ...  In  May,  1766,  he 
was  condemned  not  only  to  death,  but  to  immedi- 
ate execution."— .J.  T.  Wheeler,  Short  Hist,  of 
India,  pt.  3,  ch.  2.— "The  battle  of  Wandewasli, 
.  .  .  though  the  numliers  on  each  side  were  com- 
parativclj'  small,  must  j'et  be  classed  amongst 
the  decisive  battles  of  the  world,  for  it  dealt  a 
fatal  and  decisive  blow  to  Frencli  domination  in 
India." — G.  B.  Malleson,  IIi.'<f.  of  the  French  in. 
India,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  The  same,  Decisite  Battles  if  India, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1767-1769. — The  first  warwith  Hyder 
Ali. — "  At  this  iieriod,  tlie  main  point  nf  interest 
changes  from  tlie  Presidency  of  Bengal  to  the 
Presidency  of  ^Madras.  There,  the  English  were 
becoming  involved  in  another  war.  There,  they 
had  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  encounter  the  most 
skilful  and  daring  of  all  the  enemies  against 
whom  they  ever  fousht  in  India  —  Hyder  Ali. 
He  was  of  humble  origin,  the  grandchild  of  a. 
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wandering  '  fakir "  or  Jliiliomedau  monk.  Jlost 
Tc-rsatile  in  his  talents,  Ilydt-r  was  no  less  adven- 
turous in  his  career;  by  turns  a  private  man 
devoted  to  sports  of  tlie  chase,  a  captain  of 
free-booters,  a  jjartisan-cliief,  a  rebel  against  the 
Rajah  of  Mysore,  and  cmnniauder-in-chief  of  the 
Mysorean  armv.  Of  this  last  position  lie  availed 
himself  to  dethrone  and  supplant  his  master. 
.  .  .  Pursuing  his  ambitious  schemes,  H\'der 
Ali  became,  not  merely  the  successor  of  the 
Rajah,  but  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  >Iy- 
sore.  From  his  pidace  at  Seringapatam.  as  from 
a  centre,  a  new  energy  was  infused  through  the 
whole  of  Southern  India.  By  various  wars  and 
by  the  dispossession  of  several  smaller  princes, 
he  extended  his  frontiers  to  the  northward,  nearly 
to  the  river  Kistna.  His  posts  on  the  coast  of 
Malabar,  JIangalore  especially,  gave  him  the 
means  of  founding  a  marine;  and  he  applied  him- 
self with  a.ssiduous  skill  to  train  and  discipline 
his  troops  according  to  the  European  models. 
The  English  at  Mladi'as  were  roused  by  Ins 
ambition,  without  as  yet  fully  appreciating  his 
genius.  AVe  hud  them  at  the  beginning  of  1767 
engaged,  with  little  care  or  forethought,  in  a  con- 
federac}'  against  him  with  the  Nizam  and  the 
Mahrattas.  Formidable  as  that  confederacy 
might  seem,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  the 
arts  of  Hyder.  At  the  very  outset,  a  well-timed 
subsidy  bought  off  the  Mahrattas.  The  Nizam 
showed  no  better  faith;  he  was  only  more  tardj' 
in  his  treason.  He  took  the  field  in  concert  with 
a  body  of  English  commanded  by  Colonel  Joseph 
Smith,  but  soon  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
defection,  and  at  last  drew  off  his  troops  to  join 
the  arm}'  of  Hyder.  A  battle  ensued  near  Trin- 
comalee,  inSeptemlier,  1767.  Colonel  Smith  had 
under  him  no  more  than  1,500  Europeans  and 
9,000  Sepoys;  while  the  forces  combined  on  the 
other  side  were  estimated,  probably  with  much 
exaggeration,  at  70.000  men.  Nevertheless,  Vic- 
tory, as  usual,  declared  for  the  English  cause. 
.  .  .  Our  victory  at  Trincomalee  produced  as  its 
speedy  consequence  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
Nizam.  Hj'der  was  left  alone ;  but  even  thus 
proved  full)'  a  match  for  the  English  both  of 
JIadras  and"  of  Bomljay.  ...  He  could  not  be 
prevented  from  laying  waste  the  southern  plains 
of  the  Carnatic,  as  the  territory  of  one  of  the 
staunchest  allies  of  England,  Mahomed  AH,  the 
Nabob  of  Arcot.  Through  such  ravages,  the 
British  troops  often  underwent  severe  privations. 
...  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1769,  Hyder  Ali 
became  desirous  of  peace,  and  resolved  to  extort 
it  on  favourable  terms.  First,  by  a  dexterous 
feint  he  drew  off  the  British  forces  140  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Madras.  Then  suddenly,  at 
the  head  of  .5,000  horsemen.  Hyder  himself  ap- 
peared at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  within  ten  miles 
of  that  city.  The  terrified  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil already,  in  their  mind's  eye,  saw  their  coun- 
try-houses given  up  to  ])lunder  and  to  flame,  and 
were  little  inclined  to  dispute  whatever  might  be 
asked  by  an  enemy  so  near  at  hand.  Hapjiily 
his  terms  were  not  high.  A  treaty  was  signed, 
providing  that  a  mutual  restoration  of  conquests 
slfonld  take  place,  and  that  the  contracting  par- 
ties should  agree  to  assist  each  other  in  all  defen- 
sive wars.  In  the  career  of  Hyder  Ali.  this  was 
by  no  means  the  first,  nor  yet  tlie  last  occasion, 
on  which  he  sliowed  himself  sincerely  desirous 
of  alliance  with  the  Enirlish.  He  did  not  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  his  jjower 


and  secure  himself,  lie  must  lean  either  on  them 
or  on  the  Mahrattas.  ...  In  this  war  with 
Hyder,  the  English  had  lost  no  great  amount  of 
reputation,  and  of  territory  they  had  lost  none  at 
all.  But  as  regards  their  wealth  and  their  resour- 
ces, they  had  suffered  severeh'.  Supplies,  liotli 
of  men  and  of  money,  had  been  required  from 
Bengal,  to  assist  the  government  at  Madras;  and 
both  had  been  freely  given.  In  consequence  of 
such  a  drain,  there  could  not  be  made  the  usual  in- 
vestments in  goods,  nor  yet  the  usual  remittances 
to  England.  Thus  at  the  very  time  when  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  East  India  Company  had  begun 
to  wish  each  other  joy  c^n  the  great  reforms  ef- 
fected I)y  Lord  Clive,  and  looked  forward  to  a 
further  increase  of  their  half-yearly  Dividend, 
they  were  told  to  prepare  for  its  reduction.  A 
panic  ensued.  AVithin  a  few  days,  in  the  spring 
of  1769,  India  Stock  fell  above  sixty  percent." — 
Lord  ilahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Enn., 
1713-17S3,  ch.  67. 

Also  ix:  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani, 
Hist,  rf  Hi/'hir  Xaik,  ch.  1-17.— L.  B.  Bowring, 
ILtuhtr  Ali  iiiid  Tipti  .Sulliiii,  ch.  «. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Climax  of  English  mis- 
rule.— Break-down  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's government. — The  Indian  Act  of  Lord 
North. — ■•  In  1770  Bengal  was  desolated  by  per- 
haps the  most  terrible  of  the  many  terrible  fam- 
j  ines  that  have  darkened  its  history,  and  it  was 
I  estimated  that  more  than  a  third  jiart  of  its  inhabi- 
tants perislied.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these  calami- 
ties, in  spite  of  the  rapiilly  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Indian  revenues, 
the  rapacity  of  the  proprietors  at  home  prevailed, 
and  dividends  of  12  and  V2l  per  cent.,  as  per- 
mitted by  the  last  Act,  were  declared.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  could  hardly  be  doubtful.  In 
July,  1772,  the  Directors  were  obliged  to  confess 
that  the  sum  required  for  the  necessary  paj"- 
ments  of  the  next  three  months  was  deficient  to 
tlie  extent  of  no  less  than  1,293,0001.,  and  in 
August  the  Chairman  and  Deputy  Chairman 
waited  on  the  Jlinister  to  inform  him  that  nothing 
short  of  a  loan  of  at  least  one  million  from  the 
public  could  save  the  Company  from  ruin.  The 
whole  system  of  Indian  government  had  thus 
for  a  time  broken  down.  The  division  between 
the  Directors  and  a  large  ]jart  of  the  ])roprietors, 
and  between  the  authorities  of  the  Company  in 
England  and  those  in  India,  the  private  and 
selfish  interests  of  its  servants  in  India,  and  of  its 
proprietors  at  home,  the  continual  o.scillation  be- 
tween a  policy  of  conquest  and  a  policy  of  trade, 
and  the  great  want  in  the  whole  organisation  of 
any  adequate  power  of  command  and  of  re- 
straint, had  fatally  weakened  the  great  corpora- 
tion. In  England  the  conviction  was  rajiidly 
growing  that  the  whole  system  of  governing  a 
great  country  by  a  commercial  comiiauy  was 
radically  and  incurably  false.  .  .  .  The  subject 
was  discussed  in  Pariiament,  in  1772,  at  great 
length,  and  with  much  acrimony.  Several  prop- 
ositions were  \>\\t  forward  by  the  Directors,  but 
rejected  by  the  Parliament;  and  Parliament,  un- 
der the  inllueuce  of  Lord  Nortli,  and  in  sjiite  of 
the  strenuous  and  pa.ssionate  op[insition  of  Burke, 
asserted  in  une(juivocal  terms  its  riglit  to  the 
territorial  revenues  of  the  Company.  A  Select 
Committee,  consisting  of  thirty-one  members, 
was  ajipointed  by  Parliament  to  make  a  full  in- 
quiry into  the  alTairs  of  the  Company.  It  was 
not,  liowever,    till   1773  that  decisive  measures 
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w-iv  tiikon.  The  (juiipuny  was  at  this  lime  al)- 
sohilfl}'  helpless.  J^ord  JNDi'lh  (•oiiiinaMdcd  an 
ovcrwUclmiiiff  majority  in  Ixith  IIousi-s,  anil  on 
Indian  qiU'Stions  he  was  supported  liy  a  portion 
of  the  Opposition.  The  Company  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  unable  to  i)ay  its  tribute  to  llie 
Government,  unable  to  meet  the  bills  wliieh  were 
becoming  due  in  licngal.  The  publiealion,  in 
1773,  of  the  report  of  tlie  Select  Conunittee,  re- 
vealed a  scene  of  maladministration,  oppression, 
and  fraud  which  aroused  a  wide-siiread  indigna- 
tion tlirough  England  :  and  the  Government  was 
al)lc  without  dilliculty,  in  spite  of  the  provisions 
of  the  cliarler,  to  exerci.se  a  complete  controlling 
and  regulating  power  over  the  allairs  of  the 
Company.  .  .  .  By  enormous  majorities  two 
measures  were  jiassed  through  Parliament  iu 
1773,  which  mark  the  commencement  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  East  India  Company. 
By  one  Act,  the  ministers  met  its  financial  em- 
barrassments by  a  loan  of  1,400.0001.  at  an  in- 
terest of  4  per  cent.,  and  agreed  to  forego  the 
claim  of  400,0001.  till  this  loan  had  been  dis- 
charged. The  Comjjany  was  restricted  from  de- 
cUiriug  any  dividend  above  G  per  cent,  till  the 
new  loan  had  been  discharged,  and  above  7  per 
cent,  till  its  bond-debt  was'reduced  to  1,500,0001. 
It  was  obliged  to  submit  its  accounts  every  half- 
year  to  the  Loi'ds  of  the  Treasur}- ;  it  was  re- 
stricted from  accepting  bills  drawn  by  its  ser- 
vants in  India  for  above  800,0001.  a  year,  and  it 
was  obliged  to  e.vport  to  the  British  settlements 
within  its  limits  British  goods  of  a  specified 
value.  By  another  Act,  the  whole  constitution 
of  the  Comijauy  was  changed,  and  the  great 
centre  of  authority  and  jiower  was  transferred  to 
the  Crown.  .  .  .  All  the  more  important  matters 
of  jurisdiction  in  ludia  were  to  be  submitted  to 
a  new  court,  consisting  of  a  Chief  Justice  and 
three  puisne  judges  appointed  by  the  Crown.  A 
Governor-General  of  Bengal,  Beliar,  and  Orissa, 
was  to  be  appointed  at  asalary  of  2."),0001.  ayear, 
with  four  Councillors,  at  salaries  of  8,0001.  a  year, 
and  the  other  presidencies  were  made  subordi- 
nate to  Bengal.  The  first  Governor-Geneial  and 
Councillors  were  to  be  nominated,  not  \>y  the 
East  India  Company,  but  by  Parliament:  they 
were  to  be  named  iu  the  Act,  and  to  hold  their 
offices  for  five  years;  after  that  period  the  ap- 
pointments reverted  to  the  Directors,  but  were 
suljject  to  the  approbation  of  the  Crown.  Every- 
thing in  the  Company's  correspondence  with 
India  relating  to  civil  and  military  affairs  was  to 
be  laid  before  the  Government.  No  person  iu 
the  service  of  the  King  or  of  the  Company  might 
receive  presents,  and  the  Governor-General,  the 
Councillors,  and  the  judges  were  e.xcUuled  from 
all  commercial  profits  and  pursuits.  By  this 
memorable  Act  the  charter  of  the  East  India 
Company  was  completely  subverted,  and  the 
government  of  India  passed  mainly  into  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  of  the  Crown.  The  chief 
management  of  aifairs  was  vested  in  persons  in 
whose  appointment  or  removal  the  Comijauv  had 
no  voice  or  share,  who  might  govern  without  its 
approbation  or  sanction,  but  who  nevertheless 
drew,  by  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
large  salaries  from  its  exchequer.  Such  a 
measure  could  be  justified  only  b}-  extreme 
necessity  and  by  brilliant  success,  and  it  was  ob- 
viously open  to  the  gravest  objections  from  many 
sides.  .  .  .  Warren  Hastings  was  the  first  Gov- 
ernor-General; Barwell.  Claveriug,  Jlouson,  and 


Pliilip  Francis  were  the  four  Councillors." — 
\V.  E.  II.  Lecky,  llUt.  of  Ek;/.  in  the  IHlh  Ceii- 
t'lrji.  c!(.  13  {r.  3). 

Also  in;  J.  Jlill,  Jfint.  of  British  India,   hk. 
4,  ch.  y  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1773-1785.— The  First  English  Gov- 
ernor-General. —  Administration  of  Warren 
Hastings. —  Execution  of  Nuncomar.  —  The 
Rohilla  War. — Annexation  of  Benares. — 
Treatment  of  the  Begums  of  Oudh. — "The 
Governor-CJeneral  was  not  at  once  the  potential 
per.sonage  he  has  since  become.  The  necessitj' 
of  ruling  by  a  Dictator  (a  dictator  on  the  spot, 
though  responsible  to  sujieriors  at  home)  had  not 
yet  become  obvious;  and  the  GovernorGeneral 
had  no  superiority  in  council,  except  the  casting 
vote  in  case  of  an  equal  division.  Whether  he 
could  govern  or  not  clepended  chiefly  on  whether 
he  had  a  party  of  two  in  the  council.  Two  out 
of  the  four,  with  his  own  casting  vote,  were 
enough;  and  without  it,  he  was  not  really  gov- 
ernor. This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  follow 
the  history  of  the  first  general  council  and  its 
factions,  apart  from  the  consetiuenccs  to  British 
interests.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  at  the  out- 
.set,  .three  out  of  four  of  the  council  (and  those 
the  new-  officials  from  England)  were  opjiosed  to 
Hastings.  It  has  been  related  that  the  internal 
administration  of  Bengal  under  Clive's  '  double 
system  '  was  manageil  by  the  Nabob's  jirime- 
minister.  This  fimctionary  had  a  salary  of 
100,0001.  a  year,  and  enjoyed  a  high  dignity  and 
immense  power.  One  man  who  aspired  to  hold 
the  office  in  Clive's  time  was  the  great  Hindoo, 
Nuncomar,  .  .  .  eminent  in  English  eyes  for  his 
wealth, and  his  abilities,  and  much  more  in  native 
estimation  for  his  sanctity  as  a  Brahmin,  and 
his  almost  unbounded  social  power.  .  .  .  The 
^Maharajah  Nuncomar  was  a  great  scoundrel  — 
there  is  no  doubt  of  that;  and  his  intrigues, 
supported  Ijy  forgeries,  were  so  flagrant  as  to 
]irevent  his  appointment  to  the  premiership 
imder  the  Nabob.  Such  vices  were  less  odious 
in  Bengal  than  almost  anywhere  else ;  liut  they 
were  inconvenient,  as  well  as  disgusting,  to  the 
British ;  and  this  was  the  reason  why  Clive  set 
aside  Nuncomar,  and  appointed  his  rival  com- 
petitor, ^Mohammed  I'cza  Khan,  though  he  was 
highly  reluctant  to  place  the  highest  office  in 
Bengal  in  the  hands  of  a  Mussulman.  This 
JIussulman  administered  aifairs  for  seven  years 
before  Hastings  became  Governor-General;  and 
he  also  had  the  charge  of  the  infant  Nabob,  after 
Surajah  Dowla  died.  AVe  have  seen  how  dis- 
satisfied the  Directors  were  with  the  proceeds  of 
their  Bengal  dominions.  Nuncomar  planted  his 
agents  everj* where;  and  in  Loudon  especially; 
and  these  agents  persuaded  the  Directors  that 
j\tohanuned  Keza  Khan  was  to  blame  for  their 
difficulties  and  their  scanty  revenues.  Confident 
in  this  information,  they  sent  secret  orders  to 
Hastings  to  arrest  the  great  Mussulman,  and 
everybody  who  belonged  to  him,  and  to  hear 
what  Nuncomar  had  to  say  against  him. "  The 
Governor-General  obe\'ed  the  order  and  made 
the  arrests.  "  but  the  ^Mussulman  minister  was 
not  punished,  and  Nuncomar  hated  Hastings  ac- 
cordingly. He  bided  his  time,  storing  up  ma- 
terials of  accu.sation  with  which  to  overwliehn 
the  Governor  at  the  first  turn  of  his  fortunes. 
'I  hat  turn  was  when  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  opposed  to  the  Governor-General, 
anil   rendered  him   helpless   in   his  office;   and 
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Xuncomar  then  presented  himself,  with  offers 
of  evidence  to  prove  all  manner  of  treasons  and 
corruptions  against  Hastings.  Hastings  was 
hanglity;  the  councils  were  tempestuous.  Hast- 
ings prepared  to  resign,  though  he  was  aware  tliat 
tlie  opinion  of  the  English  in  Bengal  was  with 
him ;  and  Nuneoinar  w-as  the  greatest  native  in  the 
country,  visited  liy  the  Council,  and  resorted  to 
by  all  "his  coiuitrymeu  who  ventured  to  approach 
him.  Foiled  in  the  Council,  Hastings  had  re- 
course to  the  Supreme  Co\irt  [of  which  Sir 
Elijah  Impey  was  the  Chief  Justice].  He  caused 
Xuncomar  to  be  arrested  on  a  charge  brought 
ostensibly  by  a  native  of  having  forged  a  bond 
six  years  before.  After  a  long  trial  for  an  of- 
fence which  appeared  very  slight  to  Bengalee 
natives  in  those  days,  the  culprit  was  found 
guilty  b)'  a  .jury  of  Englishmen,  and  condemned 
to  death  by  the  judges." — H.  Martineau,  British 
Rule  in.  India,  ch.  9.  —  "It  wwxs  perhaps  be  said 
that  no  trial  lias  been  so  often  tried  over  again 
by  such  diverse  authorities,  or  in  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  this  celebrated  proceeding. 
During  the  course  of  a  century  it  has  been  made 
the  theme  of  historical,  political,  and  biographi- 
cal discussions;  all  the  points  have  been  argued 
and  debated  by  great  orators  and  great  law3'ers; 
it  has  formed  the  avowed  basis  of  a  motion  in 
Parliament  to  impeach  the  Chief-Justice,  and  it 
must  have  weighed  heavily,  though  indirectly, 
with  tho.se  who  decided  to  inipeaeli  the  Govcr- 
nor-Cieueral.  It  gave  rise  to  rumours  of  a  darlc 
and  nefarious  conspiracy  which,  whether  authen- 
tic or  not.  exactly  suited  the  humour  and  the 
rhetoric  of  some  contemporary  English  politi- 
cians. .  .  .  Yerj-  recently  Sir  James  Stephen, 
after  subjecting  the  whole  case  to  exact  scrutiny 
and  the  most  skilful  analysis,  after  examining 
every  document  and  every  fact  bearing  upon 
this  matter  with  anxious  attention,  has  pro- 
nounced judgment  declaring  that  Nuncomar's 
trial  was  perfectly  fair,  that  Hastings  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prosecution,  and  that  at  tlie  time 
there  was  no  sort  of  conspiracy  or  understand- 
ing between  Hastings  and  Impey  in  relation 
to  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  masterly  or  more 
effective  than  the  method  emjiloyed  by  Sir  James 
Steplien  to  explode  and  demolish,  by  tlie  force 
of  a  carefully-laid  train  of  proofs,  the  loose 
fabric  of  assertions,  invectives,  and  ill-woven 
demonstrations  upon  which  the  enemies  of  Has- 
tings and  Impey  based  and  pushed  forward 
their  attacks,  and  which  have  never  before  been 
so  vigorously  battered  in  rejily.  ...  It  may 
be  accepted,  upon  Sir  James  Stephen's  author- 
ity, that  no  evidence  can  be  produced  to  justify 
conclusions  adverse  to  the  innocence  of  Hastings 
upon  a  charge  that  has  from  its  nature  affected 
the  ]iopular  tradition  regarding  him  far  more 
deeply  than  the  accusations  of  high-handed  op- 
pressive polilical  transactions,  which  are  little 
understood  and  leiiicnlly  condemned  by  llie  Eng- 
lish at  large.  There  is  really  nothing  to  prove 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the  prose- 
cution, or  tluit  lie  inllueneed  the  sentence.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless  when  Sir  James  Steplien  under- 
takes to  establish,  by  argument  drawn  from  the 
general  motives  of  human  action,  the  moral  cer- 
tainty that  Hastings  was  totally  unconnected 
with  the  busine.ss,  and  that  the  popular  imjires- 
sion  against  him  is  utterly  wrong,  his  demonstra- 
tion is  necessarily  less  conclusive.  .  .  .  On  the 
whole  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  dis.sent  from 


Pitt's  view,  who  treated  the  accusation  of  a  con- 
spiracy between  Impey  and  Hastings  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  Nuneomar,  as  destitute  of 
any  shadow  of  solid  proof.  AVhcthcr  Hastings, 
when  Nuneomar  openlv  tried  to  ruin  him  by 
false  and  malignant  accusations,  became  aware 
and  made  use  in  self-defence  f)f  the  fact  that  his 
accuser  liad  rendered  himself  lialile  to  a  prose- 
cution for  forgery,  is  a  different  question,  upon 
which  also  no  evidence  exists  or  is  likely  to  be 
forthcoming." — Sir  A.  Lyall,  Warren  Ilastinrjs, 
ch.  3. — "James  ilill  says,  'No  transaction  per- 
haps of  his  wliole  administration  more  deeply 
tainted  the  reputation  of  Hastings  than  the 
tragedy  of  Nuneomar.'  A  similar  remark  was 
made  b}'  AVilliam  Wilbcrforce.  The  most  jjromi- 
nent  part  too  in  Nuneomar's  story  is  played  by 
Sir  Elijah  Impey.  .  .  .  Impey,  in  tlie  present 
day,  is  known  to  English  people  in  general  only 
by  the  terrible  attack  made  upon  him  by  Lord 
JIacaulay,  in  his  essay  on  Warren  Hastings.  It 
stigmatises  him  as  one  of  the  vilest  of  mankind. 
'  No  other  such  judge  has  dishonoured  the  Eng- 
lish ermine  since  Jelferies  drank  himself  to  death 
in  the  Tower.'  'Impey,  sitting  as  a  judge,  put 
a  man  unjustly  to  death,  in  order  to  serve  a  po- 
litical purpose.'  'The  time  had  come  when  he 
was  to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which  he  had  so 
foully  dishonoured. '  Tlicse  dreadful  accusations 
I,  upon  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  whole 
subject,  and,  in  particular,  of  much  evidence 
which  JIacaulay  seems  to  me  never  to  have  seen, 
believe  to  be  wholly  unjust.  For  ^lacaulay 
himself  I  have  an  affectionate  admiration.  He 
was  my  own  friend,  and  my  father's,  and  my 
grandfather's  friend  also,  and  there  are  few  in- 
junctions which  I  am  more  disposed  to  observe 
than  the  one  which  bids  us  not  to  forget  such 
persons.  I  was,  moreover,  his  successor  in  office, 
and  am  better  able  than  most  persons  to  appreci- 
ate the  splendour  of  the  services  which  he  ren- 
dered to  India.  These  considerations  make  me 
anxious  if  I  can  to  repair  a  wrong  done  by  him, 
not  intentionally,  for  there  never  was  a  kinder- 
hearted  man,  but  because  he  adopted  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds  the  traditional  hatred  which  the 
Whigs  bore  to  Impey,  and  also  because  his  mar- 
vellous power  of  style  blinded  him  to  the  effect 
which  his  language  produced.  He  did  not  know 
his  own  strength,  and  was  probably  not  aware  that 
a  few  sentences  which  came  from  him  with  little 
effort  were  enough  to  brand  a  man's  name  witli 
almost  indelible  infamy.  .  .  .  My  own  opinion 
is  that  no  man  ever  had,  or  could  have,  a  fairer 
trial  than  Nuneomar,  and  that  Impey  in  particu- 
lar behaved  with  absolute  fairness  and  as  much 
indulgence  as  was  compatible  with  his  duty.  In 
his  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  IIoiLse  of  Commons, 
he  said.  '  Conscious  as  I  am  how  much  it  was  my 
intention  to  favovu'  the  jirisoner  in  everything 
that  was  consistent  with  justice;  wishing  as  I 
did  that  the  facts  might  turn  out  favoural)le  for 
an  ac(iuiltal;  it  has  appeared  most  wonderful  to 
nie  that  the  execution  of  my  purpose  has  so  far 
differed  from  my  intentions  that  any  ingenuity 
could  form  an  objection  to  my  personal  conduct 
as  bearing  hard  on  the  ]u-isoncr.'  My  own  ear- 
nest study  of  the  trial  has  led  me  to  the  conviction 
that  every  word  of  this  is  absolutely  true  and 
just.  Indeed,  the  lirst  matter  which  directed 
my  attention  to  the  subject  was  the  glaring  con- 
trast between  Impey 's  conduct  as  deserilied  in 
the  State  Trials  ami  his  character  as  described 
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by  Lord  Macaulay.  Tlici'e  is  not  ii  wiml  in  liis 
suiiiiiiiiig-up  of  •wliicli  I  slidiilil  liavc  bcfu 
asliamcd  hail  I  said  it  niysi'lf,  ami  all  my  .study 
of  the  case  has  not  sugfj-cstcd  to  nic  a  single  ob- 
servation in  Xiincomar's  favour  ■which  is  not 
noticed  by  Impej'.  As  to  the  verdict,  I  think 
that  there  was  aniph;  evidence  to  support  it. 
AV'hether  it  was  in  fact  correct  is  a  point  on 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  an  unquali- 
fied opinion,  as  it  is  of  course  impossilile  now  to 
judge  decidedly  of  the  credit  due  to  the  wit- 
nesses, and  as  I  do  not  understand  some  part  <if 
the  exhibits." — .J.  F.  Stephen.  The  Storii  of  ISmi- 
CDiiiar,  pp.  2-3,  18G-1.S7.  —  "Sir  .lolm  Slraehey, 
in  his  work  on  Hastings  and  the  Kohilla  AVar, 
e.vaniines  in  detail  one  of  the  chief  charges 
made  against  the  conduct  of  Warren  Hastings 
while  Governor-General.  The  Kohilla  charge 
was  dropped  by  Burke  and  the  managers,  and 
was  therefore  not  one  of  the  issues  tried  at  the 
impeachment;  but  it  was,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
one  of  the  main  accusations  nrged  against  the 
Governor-General  in  .Macaulay's  famous  essay. 
JNIacaidaj',  following  James  Mill,  accu.ses  Warren 
Hastings  of  having  hired  out  an  English  army 
to  exterminate  what  Burke  called  '  the  bravest, 
the  most  honourable  and  generous  nation  on 
oartU.'  According  to  !Macauiay,  the  Vizier  of 
Oudh  coveted  the  Kohilla  country,  but  was  not 
strong  enough  to  take  it  for  himself.  Accord- 
iugl_v,  he  paid  down  forty  lakhs  of  rupees  to 
Hastings,  on  condition  that  the  latter  should 
help  to  strike  down  and  seize  his  prey.  .  .  .  Sir 
John  Straehey  .  .  .  shows  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  whole  storj-  is  a  delusion.  .  .  . 
'  The  English  army  was  not  hired  out  by  Has- 
tings for  the  destruction  of  the  Kohillas;  the  Ko- 
hilias,  described  by  Burke  as  belonging  to  the 
bravest,  the  most  honourable  and  generous  na- 
tion on  earth,  were  no  nation  at  all,  but  a  com- 
paratively small  body  of  cruel  and  rapacious 
Afghan  adventurers,  who  had  imposed  their  for- 
eign rule  on  an  unwilling  Hindoo  population; 
and  the  story  of  their  destruction  is  fictitious.' 
.  .  .  The  north-west  angle  of  the  great  strip  of 
plain  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Gauges 
was  possessed  by  a  clan  which  fiftj'  years  before 
had  been  a  mere  band  of  Afghan  mercenaries, 
but  which  was  now  beginning  to  settle  down  as 
ii  donnnant  governing  class,  living  among  a  vastly 
more  numerous  subject-population  of  Hindoos. 
This  country  was  Kohilkhand,  the  warrior-horde 
the  Kohillas.  It  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  Kohillas  were  no  more  the  inhalMtants  of 
Kohilkhand  than  were  the  Normans  fifty  years 
after  the  Conquest  the  inhabitants  of  England. 
.  .  .  But  the  fact  that  the  corner  of  what  geo- 
graphically was  our  barrier-State  was  held  bj' 
the  Uohillas,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
Kohilkhand  as  well  as  Oudh  free  from  the  Mah- 
rattas.  Hence  it  became  the  key-note  of  Warren 
Hastings'  policy  to  help  both  the  Kohillas  and 
the  Vizier  [of  Oudh]  to  maintain  tlieir  indepen- 
dence against  the  i\Iahrattas.  In  the  year  1773, 
however,  the  IMahrattas  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Ganges,  in  getting  into  Kohilkhand,  and  in 
threatening  the  Province  of  Oudh.  .  .  .  Has- 
tings encouraged  the  Vizier  and  the  Kohilla 
chiefs  to  make  an  alliance,  under  which  the 
Kohillas  were  to  be  reinstated  iu  their  country 
by  aid  of  the  Vizier,  the  Vizier  obtainiug  for 
such  assistance  forty  lakhs. —  tliat  is,  lie  coupled 
the  RohiUas  and  the  Vizier,  for  defence  purposes, 


into  one  barrier-State.  ...  If  llie  Kohillas  had 
ob.served  this  treaty,  all  might  have  been  well. 
Unhappily  for  them,  they  coulil  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  break  faith."  They  joineil  the 
.Mahrattas  against  Ou<lli,  and  it  was  after  this 
had  occurred  twice  that  Hastings  lent  a.ssislance 
to  the  Vizier  in  expelling  them  from  Kohilkhand. 
"Instead  of  exterminating  the  Koiiillas,  he 
helped  make  a  warrior-clan,  but  one  generation 
removed  from  a  '  free  company,'  rccross  the 
Ganges  and  release  from  their  grip  the  land  they 
had  concpiered." — Tlir  Spirtiit'/r.  April  2.  1M92. 
— Sir. John  Straehey,  Jfa-il/nr/x iind  thr  Ri/hiUnii. — 
"The  year  1781  opened  for  Hastings  on  a  troubled 
sea  of  dangers,  dilliculties,  and  ilistress.  Hai- 
dar  Ali  was  raging  in  the  t'arnatic,  Goddard  ami 
Camac  were  still  fighting  the  JIarathas,  and 
French  fleets  were  cruising  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
...  It  was  no  time  for  standing  upon  tritles. 
Money  must  be  raised  somehow,  if  British  India 
was  to  be  saved.  Among  other  sources  of  sup- 
ply, he  turned  to  the  Kajali  of  Banar.as  [or  Ben- 
arcs].  Chait  Singh  was  the  grandson  of  an 
adventurer,  who  had  ousted  his  cjwn  patron  and 
protector  from  the  lordship  of  the  district  so 
named.  In  177o,  his  fief  had  been  transferred 
by  treaty  from  tlie  Nawab  of  Oudh  to  the  Com- 
pany. As  a  vassal  of  the  Company  he  was 
bound  to  aid  them  with  men  and  money  in  times 
of  special  need.  Five  lakhs  of  rupees — £.'5il,t)00 
—  and  two  thousand  horse  was  the  quota  which 
Hastings  had  demanded  of  lum  in  1780.  In 
spite  of  the  revenue  of  half-a-milliou,  of  the 
great  wealth  stored  up  in  his  private  coffers,  and 
of  the  splendid  show  which  he  ahvaj's  made  in 
pubhc,  the  Kajah  pleaded  poverty,  and  put  off 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  his  liege  lord. 
.  .  .  Chait  Singh  had  repeatedly  delayed  the 
payment  of  his  ordinary  tribute;  liis  body-guard 
alone  was  larger  than  the  force  which  Ilastings 
required  of  liim ;  he  was  enrolling  troops  for 
some  warlike  purpose,  and  Hastings'  agents  ac- 
cused him  of  secret  plottings  with  the  Oudh 
Begams  at  Faizabad.  .  .  .  The  Kajah,  in  fact, 
like  a  shrewd,  self-seeking  Hindu,  was  waiting 
upon  circumstances,  which  at  that  time  boded  ill 
for  his  English  neighbours.  The  Maratlias.  the 
French,  or  some  other  jiower  might  yet  relieve 
him  from  the  yoke  of  a  ruler  who  restrained  his 
andjition,  and  lectured  him  on  the  duty  of  Jire-serv- 
ing  law  and  order  among  his  own  subjects.  .  .  . 
It  has  often  been  argued  that,  iu  his  stern  deal- 
ings with  the  Kajah  of  Banaras,  Hastings  was 
impelled  by  malice  and  a  desire  for  revenge. 
But  the  subsequent  verdict  of  the  House  of 
Lords  on  this  point,  justifies  itself  to  all  who 
have  carefully  followed  the  facts  of  his  life.  .  .  . 
As  a  matter  of  ])olicy,  he  determined  to  make  an 
example  of  a  contumacious  vassal,  whose  con- 
duct iu  that  hour  of  need  added  a  new  d.anger 
to  those  wliich  surrounded  the  English  in  India. 
A  heavy  fine  would  teach  the  Kajah  to  obey 
orders,  and  help  betimes  to  fill  his  own  treasury 
with  the  sinews  of  war.  .  .  .  Chait  Singh  had 
already  tried  upon  the  Governor-General  those 
arts  which  in  Eastern  co\intries  people  of  all 
classes  emidi  ly  against  each  other  without  a  blush. 
He  had  sent  Hastiugs  a  peace-offering  of  two 
lakhs  —  £20.1)00.  Hastings  took  the  money,  but 
reserved  it  for  the  Company's  use.  Presently 
he  receiveil  an  offer  of  twenty  lakhs  for  the  pub- 
lic service.  But  Hastiugs  was  in  no  mood  for 
further   compromise   in  evasion   of   his   former 
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demands.  He  would  be  satisfied  witli  nothing  less 
than  half  a  million  in  qnittance  of  all  dues.  In 
July,  1781,  he  set  out,  with  Wheeler's  concur- 
rence, for  the  Rajah's  capital.  .  .  .  Traveling, 
as  he  preferred  to  do,  with  a  small  escort  and  as 
little  parade  as  possible,  he  arrived  on  the  IGtli 
August  at  the  populous  and  stately  city.  .  .  . 
On  his  way  thither,  at  Ba.var,  the  recusant  Rajah 
had  come  to  meet  him.  with  a  large  retinue,  in 
the  hope  of  softening  the  heart  of  the  great  Lord 
Sahib.  He  even  laid  his  turban  on  Hastings' 
lap.  .  .  .  With  the  haughtiness  of  an  ancient 
Roman,  Hastings  declined  his  prayer  for  a  pri- 
vate interview.  On  the  day  after  his  arrival  at 
Banaras,  the  Governor-General  forwarded  to 
Chait  Singh  a  paper  stating  the  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  demanding  an  explana- 
tion on  each  point.  The  Rajah's  answer  seemed 
to  Hastings  '  so  offensive  in  style  and  imsatisfac- 
tory  in  substance;'  it  was  full,  in  fact,  of  such 
transparent,  or,  as  Lord  Thurlow  afterwards 
called  them,  '  impudent '  falsehoods,  that  the 
Governor-General  issued  orders  for  placing  the 
Rajah  under  arrest.  Early  the  next  morning, 
Chait  Singh  was  quietly  arrested  in  his  own  pal- 
ace. .  .  .  Meanwhile  his  armed  retainers  were 
flocking  into  the  city  from  his  strong  castle  of 
Ramnagar.  on  the  opposite  bank,  ^lixing  with 
the  populace,  they  provoked  a  tumult,  in  which 
the  two  companies  of  Sepoys  guarding  tlie  jiris- 
oner  were  cut  to  pieces.  With  unloaded  muskets 
and  empty  pouches — for  the  ammtmition  had 
been  forgotten  —  the  poor  men  fell  like  sheep 
before  their  butchers.  Two  more  companies,  in 
marching  to  their  aid  through  the  narrow  streets, 
were  nearly  annihilated.  During  the  tumult 
Chait  Singh  quietly  slipped  out  of  the  palace, 
dropjied  by  a  rope  of  turbans  into  a  boat  be- 
neath, and  crossed  in  safety  to  Ramnagar.  .  .  . 
If  Chait  Singh's  followers  had  not  shared  betimes 
their  master's  flight  across  the  river,  Hastings, 
with  Ids  band  of  thirty  Englishmen  and  fifty 
Sepoys,  might  have  paid  very  dearly  for  the 
sudden  miscarriage  of  his  plans.  But  the  rab- 
ble of  Banaras  had  no  leader,  and  troops  from 
the  nearest  garrisons  were  already  marching  to 
the  rescue.  .  .  .  Among  the  first  who  reached 
him  was  the  gallant  Popham.  bringing  with  him 
several  hundred  of  his  own  Sepoys.  .  .  .  The 
beginning  of  September  foiuid  Popham  strong 
enough  to  open  a  campaign,  which  speedily 
avenged  the  slaughters  at  Banaras  and  Ramna- 
gar, and  carried  Hastings  back  into  the  full 
stream  of  richly-earned  success.  .  .  .  The  cap- 
ture of  Bijigarh  on  the  10th  Xovember,  closed 
the  brief  but  brilliant  campaign.  The  booty, 
amounting  to  £400,000,  was  at  once  divided 
among  the  captors;  and  Hastings  lost  his  onlj' 
chance  of  replenishing  his  treasury  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Chait  Singh.  He  consoled  himself  and 
improved  the  Company's  finances,  by  bestowing 
the  rebel's  forfeit  lonlslii[)  on  his  nephew,  and 
doubling  the  tribute  hillierto  exacted.  He  was 
more  successful  in  accomplishing  another  object 
of  his  journey  up  the  country." — L.  J.  Trotter, 
Wan-cii  Hastings,  rh,  6. — "It  is  certain  .  .  . 
that  Cliait  Singh's  rebellion  was  largely  aided  by 
the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Faizabad.  On  this 
point  the  evidence  contained  in  Mr.  Forrest's 
volumes  ['Selections  from  Letters,  Despatches 
and  other  State  Papers  in  the  Foreign  I)epart- 
menl  of  tlie  Government  of  India,' ed.  by  G.  W. 
Forrest]  leaves  no  shadow  of  reasonable  doubt. 


In  plain  truth,  the  Begums,  through  their  Minis- 
ters, tlie  euuuehs,  had  levied  war  both  against 
the  Company  and  their  own  kinsmen  and  master, 
the  new  Wazir  of  Oudh.  Some  years  before, 
when  the  Francis  faction  ruled  in  Calcutta,  these 
ladies,  the  widow  and  the  mother  of  Shuja,  had 
joined  with  the  British  Agent  in  rol)bing  the 
new  Wazir,  Asaf-ud-daula,  of  nearly  all  the  rich 
treasure  which  his  father  had  store<i  up  in  Faiza- 
bad. Hastings  solemnly  protested  against  a 
transaction  which  he  was  powerless  to  prevent. 
The  Begums  kept  their  hold  upon  the  treasure, 
and  their  Jaghirs,  or  military  fiefs,  which  ought 
by  rights  to  have  lapsed  to  the  new  AVazir. 
ileanwhile  Asaf-ud-daula  had  to  govern  as  he 
best  could,  with  an  empty  treasurj',  and  an  ar- 
my mutinous  for  arreai-s  of  pay.  At  last,  with 
the  suppression  of  the  Benares  revolt,  it  seemed 
to  Hastings  and  the  Wazir  that  tlie  time  had 
come  for  resuming  the  Jaghirs,  and  making  the 
Begums  disgorge  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  Chunar,  both  these 
objects  were  carried  out  by  the  AV'azir's  orders, 
with  just  enough  of  compulsion  to  give  Hastings' 
enemies  a  handle  for  tlie  slanders  and  misrepre- 
sentations which  lent  so  cruel  a  point  to  Sheri- 
dan's dazzling  oratory,  and  to  one  of  the  most 
scathing  passages  in  jMacaulay's  most  popular 
essay.  There  are  some  points,  no  doubt,  in 
Hastings'  character  and  career  about  which  hon- 
est men  ma\'  still  hold  different  opinion.?.  But 
on  all  the  weightier  issues  here  mentioned  there 
ought  to  be  no  room  for  further  controversy.  It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  contend,  for  instance, 
that  Hastings  agreed,  for  a  handsome  bribe,  to 
help  in  exterminating  the  innocent  people  of 
Rohilkhand;  that  he  prompted  Inipey  to  murder 
Nand-Kumar;  tliat  any  desire  for  plunder  led 
him  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  Chait  Singh;  or 
that  he  engaged  with  the  Oudh  Wazir  in  a  jDlot 
to  rob  the  Wazir's  own  mother  of  vast  property 
securcil  to  her  under  a  solemn  compart,  'for- 
malh'  guaranteed  by  the  Government  of  Bengal. ' " 
— L.  J.  Trotter,  M'drreu  ILi!<iin(ji>  and  Ids  Lihel- 
lers(}Vtstmin8ta-  Rev.,  March.  1891). 

Also  in:  W.  31.  Torrens.  Empire  in  Asia  : 
Hoio  we  came  by  it,  ch.  7-11. — H.  E.  Busteed, 
Echoes  from  Old  Calcutta.— G.  W.  Forrest,  T/te 
Administration  of  M''arren  Hastings. — G.  R. 
Gleiff.  ^femoirs  of  Warren  Hastings,  r.  1.  ch.  8- 
U,  and  c.  2. 

A.  D.  1780-1783. — The  second  war  with 
Hyder  Ali  (Second  Mysore  'War). — ■The  bril- 
liant successes  nbtaiiied  liy  the  English  over  the 
French  in  Hindostan  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
had  made  all  ilirect  competition  between  the  two 
nations  in  that  country  impossible,  but  it  was 
still  in  the  power  of  tlie  Freneli  to  stimulate  the 
hostility  of  the  native  princes,  and  the  ablest  of 
all  these,  Hyder  Ali,  the  great  ruler  of  Jlysore, 
was  once  more  in  the  field.  Since  his  triumph 
over  the  English,  in  17(>!).  he  had  acquired  much 
additional  territory  from  the  !Malirattas.  He  had 
immensely  strengthened  liis  military  forces,  both 
in  numbers  and  discipline.  .  .  .  For  some  years 
he  showed  no  wish  to  i|uarrel  witli  the  English, 
but  when  a  ^laliratta  chief  invaded  his  territory 
they  refuseil  to  give  him  the  assistance  they  were 
bound  by  the  express  terms  of  th('  treaty  of 
17(i!l  to  ailord,  they  rejected  or  evaded  more  than 
one  sulisequent  iirojiosal  of  alliance,  and  they 
pursued  a  native  policy  in  some  instances  hos- 
tile to  his  interest.     As  "a  creat  native  .sovereign. 
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tiio,  lie  liail  no  wish  to  see  the  biilance  cif  jiowei' 
csliililisliril  li}-  tlie  rivalry  bolwccn  the  Britisli 
anil  French  destroyed.  .  .  .  Jly.'-ore  was  swarm- 
ini;  with  French  ailventurers.  The  eniidilinu  of 
Enrope  made  it  scarcely  jiossilile  that  Kriulaml 
eonld  send  any  fresh  fijrees,  and  Ilyder  All  had 
acquired  a  streunth  which  appeare<i  irresistible. 
Ominous  rumours  passed  over  the  land  towards 
the  close  of  177'J,  l)Ut  they  were  little  heeded, 
and  no  serious  preparations  had  been  made,  when 
in  July,  1780,  the  storm  suddenly  Imrst.  At  the 
Iiead  of  an  army  of  at  least  OO.OOD  men,  includ- 
ing iiO.OOO  horsemen,  100  cannon,  man}'  European 
olHcers  and  soldiers,  and  crowds  of  desiierate 
adventurers  from  all  parts  of  India,  llyiler  AH 
descended  upon  the  C'arnatio  and  devastated  a 
vast  tract  of  country  roimd  Madras.  Many  forts 
and  towns  were  invested,  captured,  or  surren- 
dered. The  Nabol)  and  some  of  his  jiriucipal 
officers  acted  with  gross  treachery  or  cowardice, 
and  in  siiite  of  the  devastations  native  sym- 
pathies were  strongly  with  the  invaders.  .  .  . 
^Madras  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger.  A 
few  forts  commanded  by  British  ollicers  held  out 
valiantly,  but  the  English  had  only  two  con- 
siderable bodies  of  men,  commanded  respectively 
by  Colonel  Baillie  and  by  Sir  Hector  ^Nlunro,  in 
the  field.  They  endeavoured  to  effect  a  junction, 
but  Hyder  succeeded  in  attacking  .separatel}'  the 
small  army  of  Colonel  Baillie,  consisting  of  rather 
more  than  3,700  men,  ami  it  was  totally  defeated 
[September  10],  '.i.dOO  men  being  left  on  the  tield. 
Munro  only  saved  himself  from  a  similar  fate 
by  a  rapid  retreat,  abandoning  his  baggage,  and 
much  of  his  ammunition.  Arcot,  which  was  the 
capital  of  the  Nabob,  and  which  contained  vast 
military  stores,  was  besieged  for  si.\  weeks,  and 
surrendered  in  the  beginning  of  November.  Ye- 
lore,  Wandewash,  Permacoil,  and  Chingliput, 
four  of  the  chief  strongholds  in  the  Carnatic, 
were  invested.  A  French  fleet  with  French 
troops  was  daily  expected,  and  it  appeared  al- 
most certain  that  the  British  power  would  bo 
extinguished  in  ^[adras,  if  not  in  the  whole  of 
Hindostan.  It  was  saved  by  the  energy  of  the 
Governor-General,  Warren  Hastings,  who,  by 
extraordinary  efforts,  collected  a  large  body  of 
Sepoys  and  a  few  Europeans  in  Bengal,  and  sent 
them  with  great  rapidity  to  Madras,  uniler  the 
conuiiaud  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who  had  proved 
himself  twenty  years  before  scarcely  second  in 
military  genius  to  Clive  himself.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  relate  in  detail  the  long  and  tangled  story 
of  the  war  that  followed.  .  .  .  It  is  sulfieient  to 
say  that  Coote  soon  found  liim.sclf  at  the  head  of 
about  7,200  men,  of  whom  1.400  were  Europeans ; 
that  he  succeeded  in  relieving  AVandewasli.  and 
obliging  Hyder  Ali  to  abandon  for  the  present 
the  siege  of  Velore;  that  the  French  fleet,  which 
arrived  off  the  coast  in  January,  1781,  was  found 
to  contain  no  troops,  and  that  on  July  1,  1781, 
Coote,  with  an  army  of  about  8.000  men,  totally 
defeated  forces  at  least  eight  times  as  numerous, 
contmanded  by  Ilydcr  himself  in  the  great  battle 
of  Porto  Novo.  .  .  .  The  war  raged  over  the  Car- 
natic, overTanjore.in  the  Dutch  settlements  to  the 
south  of  Tanjore,  on  the  opposite  .Malabar  coast, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  while  at  the  same 
time  another  and  independent  struggle  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Mahrattas.  .  .  .  The  coffers  at 
Calcutta  were  nearly  empty,  and  it  was  in  order 
to  replenish  them  that  Ha'^tings  committed  some 
of  the  acts  wliich  were  afterwards  the  subjects 


of  his  impeachment.  .  .  .  By  the  skill  and  dar- 
ing (jf  a  feu-  able  men,  of  whom  Hastings,  Coote, 
Munro,  and  Lord  .Macartney  were  the  most  prom- 
inent, the  storm  was  weathered.  H3'der  Ali 
died  in  Decemljer,  1782,  about  four  months  be- 
fore Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  peace  of  1782  with- 
drew France  and  Holland  from  the  contest,  and 
towards  the  clo.se  of  1783,  Tippoo,  the  son  of 
Ilyder  Ali,  consented  to  negotiate  a  peace,  which 
was  signed  in  the  following  .March.  Its  terms 
were  a  mutual  restoration  of  all  concjuests,  and 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  great  wars,  neither 
of  the  contending  i)arlies  gained  a  single  ad- 
vantage by  all  fii<'  liloodshed,  the  expenditure, 
the  desolation,  and  the  misery  of  a  struggle  of 
nearly  four  years." — W.  E."  11.  Lecky,  Hint, 
ijf  FJnrj.  ill  the  IBth  Century,  ch.  14  (r.  '>). — 
"  The  centric  and  heart  of  the  English  power  lay 
in  Bengal,  which  the  war  never  reached  at  all, 
anil  which  was  governed  by  a  man  of  rare  talent 
and  organizing  capacity.  No  Anglo-Indian 
government  of  tiiat  time  coidil  carry  on  a  cam- 
paign by  war  loans,  as  in  Europe;  the  cost  had 
to  be  provided  out  of  revenue,  or  by  requiring 
subsidies  from  allied  native  rulers;  and  it  was 
Bengal  that  furnished  not  only  the  money  and 
the  men,  but  also  the  chief  political  direction 
and  military  leadership  which  surmounted  the 
difficulties  and  repaired  the  calamities  of  the 
English  in  the  western  and  soutliern  Presiden- 
cies. And  when  at  last  the  ^larathas  made 
peace,  when  Ilyder  Ali  died,  and  Suffren,  with 
all  his  courage  and  genius,  could  not  master  the 
English  fleet  in  the"  Bay  of  Bengal,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  war  had  proved  the  strength 
of  the  English  position  in  India,  had  tested  the 
firmness  of  its  foinidation.  .  .  .  With  the  termi- 
nation of  this  war  ended  the  only  period  in  the 
long  contest  between  England  and  the  native 
powers,  during  which  our  position  in  India  was 
for  a  time  seriously  jeoparded.  That  the  Eng- 
lish dominion  emerged  from  this  jirolonged 
struggle  tininjured,  though  not  unsliaken.  is  a 
result  due  to  the  political  intrepidity  of  Warreu 
Hastings.  .  .  .  Hastings  had  no  aristocratic  con- 
nexions or  parliamentary  influence  at  a  time 
when  the  great  families  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons held  immense  power;  he  was  surrounded 
by  enemies  in  his  own  Council ;  and  his  immedi- 
ate masters,  the  East  India  Company,  gave  him 
very  fluctuating  support.  Fiercely  opposed  by 
his  "own  colleagues,  and  very  ill  obeyed  by  the 
suborrlinate  Presidencies,  he  had  to  maintain  the 
Comiiany's  commercial  estaljlishments,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  to  find  money  for  carrying  on  dis- 
tant and  impolitic  wars  in  which  he  had  been 
involved  by  Ijlunders  at  Madras  or  Bombay. 
These  funds  he  had  been  expected  to  provide 
out  of  current  revenues,  after  buying  and  des- 
patching the  merchandise  on  which  the  com- 
pany's home  dividends  depended;  for  the  re- 
source of  raising  |)ublic  loans,  so  freely  used  in 
England,  was  not  available  to  him.  He  was 
thus  inevitably  driven  to  the  financial  transac- 
tions, at  Benares  and  Lucknow,  that  were  now  so 
bitterly  stigmatized  as  crimes  by  men  who  made 
no  allowance  for  a  perilous  situation  in  a  dis- 
tant land,  or  for  the  weight  of  enormous  national 
interests  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  one  man 
capable  of  sustaining  them.  When  the  storm 
had  blown  over  in  India,  and  he  had  piloted 
his  vessel  into  calm  water,  he  was  sacrificed 
with  little  or  no  hesitation  to  party  exigencies 
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in  England :  the  Ministry  would  have  recalled 
liini;  they  consented  to  his  inipeaclniienl;  tliey 
left  hiin  to  be  baited  by  the  Opposition  and  to 
be  ruined  by  the  law's  delay,  b\-  the  incredible 
procrastination  and  the  obsolete  formalities  of  a 
seven  years'  trial  before  the  House  of  Lords." — 
Sir  A.  Lyall,  liixe  of  the  British  Dominion  in 
IntUii,  ch.  11,  scet.  2. 

Also  in:  Meer  Hussein  Ali  Khan  Kirmani, 
Hist,  of  Uydur  Nnik.  ch.  27-31.— G.  I!.  Mallesou, 
Decisice  Battles  of  Indiit,  ch.  8. — L.  15,  Bowring, 
llaidnr  Ali  itiid  Tipn  .'^'iltnii,  eh.  14-lo. 

A.  D.  1785-1793. — State  of  India. — Extent 
of  English  rule. — Administration  of  Lord 
Cornwallis. — War  with  Tippoo  Saib  (Third 
Mysore  Wan. — The  "  Permanent  Settlement  " 
of  Land  Revenue  in  Bengal,  and  its  fruit. — 
■■  Wlieu  "Warren  llastini^s  left  India,  the  Mogid 
Empire  was  simply  the  phantom  of  a  name. 
The  warlike  tribes  of  the  north-west,  Sikhs, 
Kajpoots,  Jats,  were  hencefortli  independent; 
but  the  Roliillas  of  the  north-east  had  been  sub- 
dued and  almost  exterminated.  Of  the  three 
greatest  Soobahs  or  vice-royalties  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  at  one  time  practically  independent,  that 
of  Bengal  had  wholly  disappeared,  those  of 
Oude  and  the  Deekan  liad  sunk  into  dependence 
on  a  foreign  power,  were  maintained  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  mercenaries.  The  only  two  native 
powers  tliat  remained  were,  the  ^lahrattas,  and 
the  newly -risen  JIussulmau  dynasty  of  Mysore. 
The  former  were  still  divided  between  the  great 
chieftaincies  of  the  Peshwa,  Scindia,  llolkar, 
the  Guicowar,  and  the  Boslas  of  Berar.  But  the 
.supremacy  of  the  Peshwa  was  on  the  wane;  that 
of  Scindia,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  ascendant. 
Scindia  ruled  in  the  north ;  he  had  jiossession  of 
the  emperor's  person,  of  Delhi,  the  old  Jlusstil- 
man  capital.  In  the  south,  Ilyder  Ali  and  Tip- 
poo [son  of  Ilydcr  Ali,  whom  he  had  succeeded 
in  1782],  Sultan  of  jNlysore,  had  attained  to  re- 
markable power.  They  were  dangerous  to  the 
!Mahrattas,  dangerous  to  the  Nizam,  dangerous, 
lastly,  to  the  Englisli.  But  the  rise  of  the  last- 
named  power  was  the  great  event  of  the  period. 
.  .  .  They  had  won  for  themselves  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa, 
besides  Benares, —  forming  a  large  compact  mass 
of  territory  to  the  north-east.  They  had,  farther 
down  the  east  coast,  the  province  of  the  North- 
ern Circars,  and  farther  still,  the  jagheer  [land 
grant],  of  Madras;  on  the  west,  again,  a  large 
stretch  of  territory  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  peninsula.  The  two  JIussulmau  sovereigns 
of  Oude  and  II\derabad  were  their  dependent 
allies;  they  administered  the  country  of  the 
Nawab  of  the  Carnatic,  besiiles  having  hosts  of 
smaller  |)Otentates  under  tlieir  protection.  .  .  . 
The  appointed  successor  to  Hastings  was  Lord 
^lacartney.  .  .  .  lie  lost  his  ollice.  Iiowever,  by 
lie.sitating  to  accept  it,  and  going  to  England  to 
urge  conditions.  .  .  .  The  great  nnlitary  event  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  government  was  the  third  My- 
sore war.  It  began  with  some  disputes  about  the 
])etty  Kaja  of  C'herika,  from  whom  the  English 
liad"  farmed  the  customs  of  Tellicherry,  and 
taken,  in  security  for  advances,  a  district  called 
Kandaterra,  and  by  Tippoo's  attack  upon  the 
lines  of  the  Kaja  of  Travancorc,  an  ally  of  the 
English,  consisting  of  a  ditch,  wall,  and  other 
defences,  on  an  extent  of  about  thirty  miles. 
Tippoo  was,  however.  repelle(l  with  great 
slaughter  in  an  attack  on  the  town  (178!)).     Hear- 


ing this.  Lord  Cornwallis  at  once  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peshwa  for  a 
joint  war  upon  Mysore;  all  new  conquests  to  be 
eciually  divided,  all  Tijipoo's  own  conquests 
from  the  contracting  powers  to  be  restored. 
After  a  first  inconclusive  campai,a:n,  in  which, 
notwithstanding  the  skill  of  General  Jleadows, 
the  a<lvantage  rather  remained  to  Tippoo,  who, 
amongst  other  things,  gave  a  decided  check  to 
Colonel  Floyd  (1790),  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the 
command  in  person,  and  carried  Baniralore  by 
assault,  with  great  loss  to  both  parties,  but  a 
tiemendo\is  carnage  of  the  besieged.  Iiowever, 
so  wretched  had  been  the  English  preparations, 
that,  the  cattle  being  'reduced  to  skeletons,  and 
scarcely  able  to  move  their  own  weight,'  Lord 
Cornwallis,  after  advancing  to  besiege  Seringa- 
jjatam,  was  forced  to  retreat  and  to  destroy  the 
whole  of  his  battering-train  and  other  equip- 
ments; whilst  General  Abercromliie,  who  was 
advancing  in  the  same  direction  from  the  ]\Iala- 
bar  coast,  had  to  do  the  same  (1791).  A  force  of 
ilahrattas  came  in,  well  appointed  and  well  ]iro- 
vided,  but  too  late  to  avert  these  disasters.  The 
next  campaign  was  more  successful.  It  began  by 
the  taking  of  several  of  the  hill-forts  fornung  the 
western  barrier  of  Mysore.  .  .  .  On  the  otii  Feb., 
1792,  however.  Lord  Cornwallis  apjieared  before 
Seringapatam,  situated  in  an  island  formed 
by  the  Cauvery:  the  fort  and  outworks  were 
provided  with  300  ]iieces  of  cannon;  the  fortified 
camp,  outside  the  river,  \ty  six  redoubts,  with 
more  than  100  pieces  of  heavj'  artiller_v.  Tippoo's 
army  consisted  of  G.OOO  cavalry  and  50,000  in- 
fantry, himself  commanding.  This  fir.st  siege, 
which  is  celebrated  in  Indian  warfare,  contiiuied 
with  complete  success  on  the  English  side  till 
the  24th.  10,000  sid)jects  of  Coorg.  whom  Tip- 
poo had  enlisted  by  force,  deserted.  At  last,  when 
the  whole  island  was  carried  and  all  iirepai'ations 
made  for  the  siege,  Tippoo  made  ]ieace.  The 
English  allies  had  s\ich  confidence  in  Lord 
Cornwallis.  that  they  left  him  entire  discretion 
as  to  the  terms.  They  were, —  that  Tippoo  should 
give  up  half  of  his  territory,  pay  a  hu\ir(.  sum 
for  war  expenses,  and  give  up  two  of  his  sons  as 
hostages.  The  ceded  territory  was  divided  be- 
tween the  allies,  the  Company  obtaining  a  large 
strip  of  the  ^lalabar  coast,  extending  eastward 
to  the  Carnatic.  .  .  .  jNIeanwhile,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  war  between  England  and  the 
French  Iie]iulilic,  the  French  settlements  in  In- 
dia were  all  again  annexed  (1792).  Lonl  Corn- 
wallis now  applied  himself  to  questions  of 
internal  government.  Properly  siieaking.  there 
was  no  English  Government  as  yet.  Mr.  Kaye, 
the  brilliant  apologist  of  the  East  India  Com- 
])any,  says,  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  that  'he  .gath- 
ered" up  tlie  scattered  fragments  of  govern- 
ment which  he  found,  and  reduced  them  to  one 
conqirehensive  system.'  He  organized  the  ad- 
ministration of  crinunal  justice,  reorganized  the 
police.  He  seiiarated  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues from  the  administration  of  justice,  organ- 
izing civil  justice  in  turn.  .  .  .  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  the  financial  system  of  the 
Company's  goveriunent.  .  .  .  Hence  the  fajnoiis 
■  Permanent  Settlement '  of  Lord  Cornwallis  (22nd 
.March,  1793)."— J.  .M.  Ludlow.  /;;///.v/(  Imlid., 
lect.  9  (c.  1).  — "In  1793  the  so-called  Permanent 
Settlement  of  the  Land  Hevenue  was  intiod need. 
We  founil  in  Bengal,  when  we  succeeded  to 
the    Government,  a    class  of   middle-men,  called 
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/Ccmiiiil;irs  [nr  >C:niiiii(l;ii'.s  —  sec.  iilso.  'I'ai.ik- 
DAKsJ,  who  (•olli'ctc'il  llio  laud  rcvcmic  and  the 
taxes,  and  we  continued  to  employ  them,  A.s  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  expediency,  but  not 
of  right,  the  ofHee  of  zeminilar  was  often  hered- 
itary. Tlie  zeniindar.s  liad  nev<'r  been  in  any 
sense  tlie  owners  of  tlie  land,  liut  it  was  sup- 
po,sed  by  liord  ('<irnwallis  and  tlie  Knjjlisli  riders 
of  the  time  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  thiiifi: 
for  Bengal  to  have  a  class  of  landlords  soinetliing 
like  tho.se  of  England;  the  zemindars  Avcre  the 
only  people  that  seemed  available  for  the  pur- 
])0.se,  and  they  were  declared  to  bo  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  It  was  by  no  means  in- 
tended that  injustice  should  thus  be  done  to 
others.  Excepting  the  State,  there  was  only 
one  great  class,  tliat  of  the  ryots  or  actual  culti- 
vators, ■which,  according  to  immemori.al  custom, 
could  be  held  to  possess  permanent  rights  in  the 
land.  Tiie  existence  of  tlio.se  rights  was  recog- 
nised, and,  as  it  was  supposed,  guarded  by  the 
law.  .  .  .  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
the  exact  nature  of  the  rights  given  to  the  ze- 
mindars, but  everyone  agrees  that  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  authors  of  the  IVrnianent  Settle- 
ment to  couliscate  auytliing  which,  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  liad  belonged  to  the 
cultivators.  The  right  of  property  given  to  the 
zemindars  was  a  portion  of  those  rights  which 
had  always  been  exercised  by  the  State,  and  of 
which  the  State  was  at  liberty  to  dispose;  it  was 
not  intended  that  they  slioukl  receive  any- 
thing else.  The  land  revenue,  representing  the 
share  of  the  produce  or  rental  to  Avliich  tlie  State 
was  entitled,  was  ti.xcd  in  perpetuity.  The  ryots 
were  to  continue  to  hold  their  lauds  permanently 
at  the  '  rates  established  in  the  purgiuuiah ; '  when 
the  amount  of  these  rates  was  disputed  it  was  to 
be  settled  by  the  courts ;  so  long  as  rents  at  those 
rates  were  ]iaid,  the  ryot  could  not  be  evicted. 
The  intention  was  to  secure  to  the  ryot  fixity  of 
tenure  and  fixity  of  rent.  Unfortunately,  these 
rights  were  only  secured  upon  [lajier.  .  .  .  The 
con.se(iuences  at  the  present  time  are  these: 
—  Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  share  of  the 
rent  which  the  State  can  wisel}'  take  is  smaller 
thau  the  share  which  any  Government,  Native 
or  English,  has  ever  taken  or  proposed  to  take 
in  India,  the  amount  now  received  by  the  State 
from  the  land  in  Bengal  must  be  held  to  fall 
short  of  what  it  miuht  be  by  a  sum  that  can 
hardly  be  less  than  rj.OOll.oOdf,  a  year;  this  is  a 
moderate  computation;  proliably  the  loss  is 
much  more.  This  is  given  away  in  return  for 
no  service  to  the  State  or  to  the  public;  the  ze- 
mindars are  merely  the  receivers  of  rent ;  with  ex- 
ceptions so  rare  as  to  deserve  no  consideration, 
they  take  no  part  in  the  improvement  of  the 
laud,  and,  until  a  very  few  years  ago,  the_y  bore 
virtually  no  share  of  the  public  burdens.  The 
result  of  these  proceedings  of  the  last  century, 
to  the  maintenance  of  which  for  ever  the  faith  of 
the  British  Government  is  said  to  have  been 
pledged,  is  tliat  the  poorer  classes  in  poorer 
provinces  have  to  make  good  to  the  State  the 
millions  which  have  Ijeen  thrown  away  in  Ben- 
gal. If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  bad"  enough, 
but  worse  remains  to  be  told.  .  .  .  '  The  origi- 
nal intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  (I  am  quoting  from  Sir  George 
Campbell)  was  to  record  all  rights.  The  Canoon- 
goes  (District  Registrars)  and  Putwarees  (Village 
Accountants)  were  to  register  all  holdings,   all 


transfers,  all  rent-rolls,  and  .-ill  receipts  and  pny- 
ments;  and  every  five  years  there  was  to  be  filed 
in  the  luiblic  oliices  a  complete  register  of  all 
land  tenures.  But  the  task  was  a  dillicult  one; 
there  was  delay  in  carrying  it  out.  .  .  .  The 
putwarees  fell  into  disuse  or  became  the  mere 
servants  of  the  zemindars;  the  canoongoes  were 
abolished.  No  record  of  the  rights  of  the  ryots 
and  inferior  holders  was  ever  made,  and  even 
the  quiiuiuennial  register  of  superior  rights, 
which  was  maintained  for  a  time,  fell  into  dis- 
use.'. .  .  The  cnnsecjuences  of  the  Permanent 
Settlement  did  not  become  immediately  promi- 
nent. .  .  .  But,  as  time  went  on,  and  population 
and  wealth  increased,  as  cultivators  were  more 
readily  found,  and  custmn  began  to  give  way  to 
competition,  the  ])osition  of  the  ryots  became 
wor.se  and  that  of  the  zemindars  became  stronger. 
Other  circumstances  helped  the  process  of  con- 
fiscation of  the  rights  of  the  peasantry.  .  .  . 
The  confiscation  of  the  rights  of  thejyots  lias 
reached  vast  proportions.  In  nOIj  the  rental 
left  to  the  zemindars  under  the  Permanent  Set- 
tlement, after  jiayment  of  the  land  revenue,  is 
supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  400,001)1. ;  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates  it  was  less.  If  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government  had  been  carried  out,  it 
was  to  the  ryots  that  the  greater  portion  of  any 
future  increase  in  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
would  have  belonged,  in  tlio.se  parts  at  least  of 
the  province  which  were  at  that  time  well  culti- 
vated. It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  confi- 
dence the  present  gro.ss  annual  rental  of  the 
landlords  of  Bengal,  An  imperfect  valuation 
made  some  years  ago  showed  it  to  be  13,000,0001. 
It  is  now  called  17,000,0001.,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  much  more.  Thus,  after 
deducting  the  land  revenue,  which  is  about 
3,800,0001.,  the  net  rental  has  risen  from  400.0001. 
in  the  last  century  to  more  than  13.000,0001.  at 
the  present  time.  No  portion  of  this  increase 
has  been  due  to  the  action  of  the  zemindars.  It 
has  been  due  to  the  industry  of  the  ryots,  to 
whom  the  greater  part  of  it  rightfully  belonged, 
to  the  ])eaccful  progress  of  the  country,  and  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  State,  an  expenditure 
mainly  defrayed  from  the  taxation  of  jioorer 
provinces.  If  ever  there  was  an  '  unearned  in- 
crement,'it  is  this." — Sir  J.  Strachey,  ludid, 
led.  13. 

Also  IX:  J.  W.  Kaye,  Tlie  A(hiiiiiistr<tti<jn  of 
the  East  India  Co.,  pt.  2,  eJi.  2.— J.  :\Iill,  JJixt.  'of 
Bi-lthU  India,  hk.  6,  ch.  4  (e.  5).— W.  S.  Setoii- 
Karr,  Tlie  Marquats  Cormrallis,  ch.  2. — Sir  li. 
Temple,  James  Tlinmason,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1785-1795. — The  Impeachment  and 
Trial  of  Warren  Hastings. —  Warren  Hastings 
returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  17S.),  and 
met  with  a  distinguished  reception.  "I  find 
myself."  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  ■'every  where  and 
universally  treated  with  evidences,  aiiparcnt  even 
to  my  own  observation,  tliat  1  possess  the  good 
opinion  of  my  country."  But  underneath  this 
superficial  "good  opinion"  there  existed  a  moral 
feeling  which  had  been  outraged  by  the  \\n- 
scrupulous  measures  of  the  Governor-tjeneral  of 
India,  and  which  began  soon  to  speak  aloud 
through  the  eloquent  lips  of  Edmund  Burke. 
Joined  in  the  movement  by  Fox  and  Sheridan, 
Burke  laid  charges  before  Parliament  which 
ffirced  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  .session  of 
1787  to  order  the  inipeachmeut  of  Hastings  be- 
fore the  Lords.    "  On  the  13th  of  February,  1788, 
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the  sittings  of  tlio  Court  commenced.  There 
have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye, 
more  gorgeous  with  jewellery  and  cloth  fif  gold, 
more  attractive  to  grown-up  children,  than  that 
which  was  then  exhibited  at  Wostmiuster;  but, 
perhaps,  there  never  was  a  spectacle  so  well  cal- 
culated to  strike  a  highly  cultivated,  a  reflecting, 
an  imaginative  mind.  All  the  various  kinds  of 
interest  which  belong  to  the  near  and  to  the  dis- 
tant, to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were  collected 
on  one  sjjot  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents  and 
all  the  accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed,  with 
ever}-  advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from 
co-operation  and  from  contrast.  Every  step  in 
the  proceedings  carried  the  mind  either  back- 
ward, through  many  trouljled  centuries,  to  the 
days  when  the  foundations  of  our  constitution 
were  laid ;  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas  and 
deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange 
stars,  worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing 
strange  characters  from  riglit  to  left.  The  High 
Court  of  Parliament  was  to  sit,  according  to 
forms  handed  down  from  the  days  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of  exercis- 
ing tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  princel\'  house 
of  Oude.  The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial. 
It  was  the  great  hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall 
which  had  resounded  with  acclamations  at  the 
inauguration  of  thirty  kings,  the  hall  which  had 
witnessed  the  just  sentence  of  Bacon  and  the  just 
absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall  where  the  elo- 
quence of  Strafford  had  for  a  moment  awed  and 
melted  a  victorious  party  inllamed  with  just  re- 
sentment, the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  cour- 
age which  has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither 
militaiy  nor  civil  pomjj  was  wanting.  The 
avenues  were  lined  with  grenadiers.  The  streets 
were  kept  clear  b_v  cavalry.  The  peers,  robed  in 
gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalleil  by  the  heralds 
under  Garter  King-at-arms.  The  judges  in  their 
vestments  of  state  attended  to  give  advice  on 
points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy 
lords,  three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the 
Upper  House  then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order 
from  their  usual  place  of  assembling  to  the  tri- 
bunal. .  .  .  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung  with 
scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or 
the  emulations  of  an  orator.  There  were  gath- 
ered together,  from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free, 
enlighteueil.  and  prosperous  empire,  grace  and 
female  loveliness,  wit  and  learning,  the  represen- 
tatives of  every  science  and  of  every  art.  .  .  . 
The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings 
advanced  to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The 
cidprit  was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great 
presence.  He  had  ruled  an  extensive  and  popu- 
lous country,  had  made  laws  and  treaties,  had 
sent  forth  armies,  had  set  up  and  pulled  down 
])rlnces.  And  In  his  high  place  he  had  so  borne 
himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that  most  h.ad 
loveil  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny  him 
no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like 
a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  .  .  .  His 
counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom  were 
afterwards  raised  l)y  their  talents  and  learning  to 
the  highest  ]iosts  In  their  profession,  the  bold 
and  sironginlnded  Law.  aft<TwardsChler.Iustiee 
of  the  King's  Bench;  tlie  more  humane  and  elo- 
quent Dallas,  afterwards  Chief  .lustice  of   the 


Common  Pleas;  and  Plomer  who,  near  twenty 
years  later,  successfully  conducted  in  the  same 
high  court  the  defence  of  Lord  Jlelvllle,  and 
suljsequentl)'  became  Vice-chancellor  and  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  ad- 
vocates attracted  so  much  notice  as  the  accusers. 
In  the  midst  of  the  lilaze  of  red  drapery,  a  space 
had  been  fitted  up  with  green  benches  and  tables 
for  the  Commons.  The  managers,  with  Burke 
at  their  head,  appeared  In  full  dress.  The  col- 
lectors of  gossip  did  not  fail  to  remark  that  even 
Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appearance, 
had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli- 
ment of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  re- 
fused to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeach- 
ment; andliisconunandliig.co|)ious,  and  sonorous 
eloquence  was  wanting  t<i  that  great  muster  of 
.various  talents.  .  .  .  The  charges  and  the  an- 
swers of  Hastings  were  first  read.  Tlie  cere- 
mony occupied  two  whole  days,  and  was  rendered 
less  tedious  than  it  woulil  otherwise  have  been 
by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the 
amiable  jioet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose. 
Four  sittings  were  occupied  by  his  opening 
speech,  which  was  intended  to  be  a  general  intro- 
duction to  all  the  charges.  Witli  an  exuberance 
of  thought  and  a  splendour  of  diction,  which 
more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised  expectation 
of  the  audience,  he  described  the  character  and 
institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the 
cireum.stances  in  wliich  the  Asiatic  empire  of 
Britain  had  originated,  and  set  forth  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Company  and  of  the  English  presi- 
dencies. .  .  .  When  the  CoiU't  sat  again,  Mr. 
Fox,  assisted  by  Mr.  Grey,  opened  the  charge 
respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and  several  days  were 
spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing  witnesses. 
The  next  article  was  that  relating  to  the  Prin- 
cesses of  Oude.  The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the 
case  was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiosit}' 
of  the  public  to  liear  him  was  unbounded.  His 
sparkling  and  highly  finished  declamation  lasted 
two  days:  but  the  Hall  was  crowded  to  still'oca- 
tion  during  the  whole  time.  It  was  said  that 
fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single  ticket. 
Sheridan,  when  he  concluded,  contrived,  with  a 
knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might 
have  envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into 
the  arms  of  Burke,  who  hugged  him  with  the 
energy  of  generous  admiration.  June  was  now 
far  advanced.  The  session  could  not  last  much 
longer;  and  the  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  the  impeaclmient  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only  of 
these  had  e-ven  the  case  for  the  ]irosecutlon  been 
heard ;  and  it  was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had 
been  admitted  to  bail.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  pul)lic  in  the  trial  was  great  when  the  Court 
began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the  height  when  Sheri- 
dan spoke  on  tlie  charge  relating  to  the  Bcgiuns. 
From  that  time  tlie  exclleiuent  went  down  fast. 
The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
The  great  disidays  of  rhetoric  were  over.  .  .  . 
The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languldl}'.  In  the 
session  of  1788,  when  the  proceedings  had  the 
interest  of  novelty,  and  when  the  Peers  had  littk' 
other  business  before  tliem,  only  thirty-five  days 
were  given  to  the  iinpeachiiu'iit.  In  1789  .  .  . 
during  the  vliole  ye:ir  only  seventeen  days  were 
given  to  the  c;ise  of  Hastings.  .  .  .  At  length,  in 
the  spring  of  179.5,  the  decision  was  iironouneed, 
near  eight  years  after  Hastings  had  liecn  brought 
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bj-  the  Serjeant -iit-iirms  of  the  Coininniis  to  the 
bar  of  the  iionls.  .  .  .  Only  twenty-nine  Peers 
voted.  Of  the.se  only  si.\  fDinid  llastin.ij.s  guilty 
on  the  charges  relating  to  C'hej'te  Sing  and  to 
the  Begums.  On  other  charges,  the  majority  in 
his  favour  was  still  greater.  On  scjine  he  was 
unanimously  absolved,  lie  was  then  called  to 
the  bar,  was  informed  from  the  woolsa(-k  that 
the  Lords  had  ac(|uitted  him,  and  was  .solenudy 
discharged.  lie  bowed  respectfully  and  ret,ire(l. 
We  have  sai<l  that  the  decision  had  been  fully 
expected.  It  was  also  generally  a [iproved.  .  .  . 
It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that, 
even  if  he  was  guilty,  he  was  still  an  ill-used 
man,  and  that  an  impeachment  of  eight  years 
was  more  th.-iu  a  sullirient  piniishment.  It  was 
also  felt  that,  though,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
criminal  law,  a  defendant  is  not  allowed  to  set 
off  his  good  actions  against  his  crimes,  a  great 
political  cause  should  be  tried  on  dilTereut  prin- 
ciples, and  that  a  man  wdio  had  governed  an  em- 
pire during  thirteen  years  might  have  done  some 
very  reprehensible  things,  and  j'ct  might  be  on 
the  whole  deserving  of  rewards  and  honours 
rather  than  of  fine  and  imprisonment." — Lord 
Macaulay,  M'arren  JlKstiii/jsik/mKi/n). — "  The  trial 
had  several  beneficial  results.  It  cleared  off  a 
cloud  of  misconceptions,  calumnies,  e.xaggera- 
tions,  and  false  notions  generally  on  both  sides; 
it  fixed  and  promulgated  the  standard  which  the 
English  people  would  in  fviture  in.sist  upon  main- 
tahiing  in  their  Indian  administration;  it  bound 
down  the  East  India  Company  to  better  be- 
haviour; it  served  as  an  e.vamiilo  and  a  salutary 
warning,  and  it  relieved  the  national  conscience. 
But  the  attetnpt  to  make  Hastings  a  sacrifice  and 
a  burnt-offering  for  the  sins  of  the  people;  the 
process  of  loading  him  with  curses  and  driving 
him  away  into  the  wilderness;  of  stoning  him 
with  every  epithet  and  metaphor  that  the  Eng- 
lish language  could  supply  for  heaping  igno- 
miny on  his  head;  of  keeping  him  seven  j'cars 
uniler  an  impeachment  that  menaced  him  with 
ruin  and  infamy  —  these  were  blots  upon  the 
Ijrosecution  and  wide  aberrations  from  the  true 
course  of  justice  which  disfigured  the  aspect  of 
the  trial,  distorted  its  aim,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing  it  to  the  lame  and  impotent  con- 
clusion that  Burke  so  bitterly  denounced." — Sir 
A.  Lyall,   Warren  Iliistiiir/s,  ch.  9. 

Also  ix:  E.  Burke,  Works,  v.  8-13. —  Speeches 
of  Mmiiifjers  and  Counsel  in  the  Trial  of  Warren 
Uantinfia,  ed.  by  E.  A.  Bond. 

A.  D.  1798-1805. —  The  administration  and 
imperial  policy  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley. — 
Treaty  with  the  Nizam. —  Overthrow  and 
death  of  Tippoo,  Sultan  of  Mysore. — War 
with  the  Mahrattas. — Assaye  and  Laswari. — 
Territorial  acquisitions. —  "The  period  of  Sir 
John  Shore's  rule  as  Governor-General,  from  1793 
to  1T9S  [nfter  which  he  became  Lord  Teign- 
mouth].  was  uneventful.  In  1798,  Lord  Jlorning- 
ton,  better  known  as  the  Marquis  of  AVellesIey, 
arrived  in  India,  already  inspired  with  imperial 
projects  which  were  destined  to  change  the  map 
of  the  country.  Jlornington  was  the  friend  and 
favourite  of  Pitt,  from  whom  he  is  thought  to 
have  derived  his  far-reaching  ]Kilitical  vision, 
and  his  antipathy  to  the  French  name.  From 
the  first  lie  laid  down  as  his  guiding  principle, 
that  the  English  must  be  the  one  paramount 
power  in  the  iieninsula,  and  that  Native  princes 
could  only  retain  the  insignia  of  sovereignty  by 


surren<lering  their  political  indejiendence.  The 
history  of  India  since  his  time  has  been  but  the 
gradual  development  of  this  policy,  which  re- 
ceived its  llnishing  touch  when  (Jueen  Vi(-toria 
was  proclainu'd  Kmi)ress  of  India  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1877.  To  frustrate  the  possibility  of  a 
French  invasion  of  India,  led  hy  Napoleon  in 
person,  was  the  governing  idea  of  Wellesley's 
forei.gn  policy.  France  at  this  time,  and  for 
many  years  later,  filled  the  place  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  Un.ssia  in  the  minds  of  Indian  states- 
men. Nor  was  the  danger  so  remote  as  might 
now  be  thought.  French  regiments  guarded  and 
overawed  the  Nizam  of  Ilaiilarabad.  The  .sol- 
diers of  Sindhia,  the  military  head  of  th<'  Alar- 
hatta  Confederacy,  were  disciplined  and  led  by 
Frencli  .adventurers.  Tipu  Sult,an  of  .Mysore 
carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the 
Frencli  Directorate,  allowed  a  tree  of  liberty  to 
be  planted  in  his  dominions,  and  enrolled  himself 
in  a  republican  club  as  '  Citizen  Tipu.'  The  is- 
lands of  ]\Iauritius  and  Bourbon  atlorded  a  con- 
venient half-way  rendezvous  for  French  intrigue 
and  for  the  assembling  hi  a  hostile  expedition. 
Above  all.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  then  in 
Egypt,  dreaming  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  no  man  knew  in  what  direction  hemi.ghtturn 
his  hitherto  unconquered  legions.  AVellesley 
conceived  the  scheme  of  crushing  for  ever  the 
French  hopes  in  Asia,  by  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  great  Indian  confederacy.  In  Lower 
Bengal,  the  sword  of  Clive  and  the  policy  of 
Warren  Hastings  had  made  the  English  para- 
mount. Before  the  end  of  the  century,  our 
power  was  consolidated  from  the  seaboard  to 
Benares,  high  up  the  Gangetic  valley.  ...  In 
1801,  the  treaty  of  Lucknow  made  ov-er  to  the 
British  the  Doab.  or  fertile  tract  between  the 
Ganges  and  the  Jumna,  together  with  Rohilk- 
hand.  In  Southern  India,  our  possessions  were 
chiefly  confined,  before  Lord  Wellesley,  to  the 
coast  Districts  of  JIadras  and  Bombay.  Welles- 
ley resolved  to  make  the  British  supreme  as  far 
as  Delhi  in  JSorthern  India,  and  to  compel  the 
great  powers  of  the  south  to  enter  into  suliordi- 
nate  relations  to  the  Company's  government. 
The  intrigues  of  the  Native  princes  gave  him  his 
opportunity  for  carrying  out  this  plan  without 
breach  of  faith.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the 
English  must  either  become  supreme  in  India, 
or  be  driven  out  of  it.  The  3Iughal  Empire  was 
completely  broken  up;  ami  the  sway  had  to  pass 
either  to  the  local  .Muhammadan  governors  of 
that  empire,  or  to  the  Hindu  Confederacy  repre- 
sented by  the  ^larhattas,  or  to  the  British.  Lord 
AVellesley  determined  that  it  should  pass  to  the 
British.  His  work  in  Northern  India  was  at 
first  easy.  The  treaty  of  Lucknow  in  1801  made 
us  territorial  rulers  as  far  as  the  heart  of  the  jn-es- 
ent  North-Western  Provinces,  and  established 
our  political  influence  in  Oudh.  Beyond  those 
limits,  the  northern  branches  of  the  ^larhattas 
practically  held  sway,  with  the  puppet  emperor 
in  their  hands.  Lord  Wellesley  left  them  un- 
touched for  a  few  years,  until  the  second  Mar- 
hatta  war  (1802-1804)  gave  him  an  opportimit}' 
for  dealing  effectively  with  their  nation  as  a 
whole.  In  Southern  India,  he  saw  that  the  Ni- 
zam at  Haidarabad  stood  in  need  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  he  converted  him  into  a  useful  follower 
throughout  the  succeeding  struggle.  The  other 
>Iultammadan  pow-er  of  the  south,  Tipu  Sultan 
of  Mysore,  could  not  be  so  easily  handled.     Lord 
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"Wellesloy  resolved  to  crush  liim,  and  bad  ample 
provocation  for  so  doing.  The  third  power  of 
Southern  India — ^namel_v,  the  JIarliatta  Confed- 
eracy—  was  so  loosely'  organized,  that  Lord 
"Wellesley  seems  at  first  to  have  lioped  to  live  on 
terms  with  it.  "When  several  years  of  litful  al- 
liance had  convinced  him  that  he  had  to  choose 
between  the  supremacy'  nf  the  ^larhatlas  or  of 
the  British  in  Southern  India,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  decide.  Lord  Welleslej'  first  addressed 
himself  to  the  weakest  of  the  three  .southern 
powers,  the  Nizam  of  Haidarabad.  Here  he  won 
a  diplomatic  success,  which  turned  a  possible 
rival  into  a  subservient  ally.  The  French  bat- 
talions at  Haidarabad  were  disbanded,  and  the 
Nizam  bound  himself  by  treaty  not  to  take  any 
European  into  his  service  without  the  consent  of 
the  English  Government, — a  clause  since  in- 
serted in  every  engagement  entered  into  with 
Native  powers.  Wellesley  next  turned  the  whole 
weight  of  his  resources  against  Tipu,  whom  C'orn- 
wallis  had  defeated,  but  not  subdued.  Tipu's 
intrigues  with  the  French  were  laid  bare,  and  he 
was  given  an  opportunity  of  adhering  to  the  new 
subsfdiary  system.  On  "his  refusal,  war  was  de- 
clared, and  Wellesley  came  down  in  viceregal 
state  to  ^Madras  to  organize  the  expedition  in 
person,  and  to  watch  over  the  course  of  events. 
One  English  army  marched  into  !Mvsore  from 
Madras,  accompanied  by  a  contingent  from  the 
Nizam.  Anotlier  advanced  from  the  western 
coast.  Tipii,  after  a  feeble  resistance  in  the  field, 
retired  into  Scringapatam,  and,  when  his  capital 
was  stormed,  died  fighting  bravely  in  the  breach 
(1790).  Since  the  battle  of  Plassey,  no  event 
so  greatly  impressed  the  Native  imagination 
as  tlie  capture  of  Scringapatam,  wliich  won 
for  General  Harris  a  peerage,  and  for  Wellesley 
an  Irish  marquisate.  In  dealing  with  the  terri- 
tories of  Tijju,  Wellesley  acted  witli  moderation. 
The  central  portion,  forming  the  old  state  of 
Jlysore,  was  restored  to  an  infant  representative 
of  the  Hindu  Hajas,  whom  Haidar  Ali  had  de- 
throned; the  rest  of  Tipu's  dominion  was  par- 
titioned between  the  Nizam,  the  Marhaltas,  and 
the  English.  At  about  the  same  time,  the  Kar- 
natic,  o^  the  part  of  Soutb-Eastern  India  ruled 
by  the  Nawab  of  Arcot,  and  also  the  principality 
of  Tanjore,  were  placed  under  direct  British  ad- 
ministration, thus  constituting  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency almost  as  it  has  existed  to  the  present  day. 
.  .  .  The  Marhattas  had  been  the  nominal  allies 
of  the  English  in  botli  their  wars  with  Tipu. 
But  they  had  not  rendered  active  assistance,  nor 
were  they  secured  to  the  English  side  as  the  Ni- 
zam now  was.  The  ^Nlarhatta  powers  at  this 
time  were  five  in  number.  The  recognised 
liead  of  the  confederacy  was  the  Peshwa  of 
Poona,  who  ruled  tlie  bill  country  of  the  West- 
ern Ghats,  tlie  cradle  of  the  Marliatta  race.  The 
fertile  Province  of  G\izerat  was  annually  harried 
by  the  horsemen  of  the  G.iekwar  of  Baroda.  In 
Central  India,  two  military  leaders,  Siiulhia  of 
Gwalior  and  Ilolkar  of  Inilore,  alternately  held 
the  preeininencc.  Towards  the  east,  the  Bhonsla 
Kajaof  Nagpur  reigned  from  Berarto  the  coast  of 
Orissa.  Wellesley  laboured  to  bring  these  several 
!Marhatta  powers  within  the  net  of  his  subsidiary 
system.  In  1802,  the  necessities  of  the  Peshwa. 
who  had  bi'cn  defeated  by  Ilolkar.  and  driven  as 
a  fugitive  into  British  territory,  indueeil  him  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  Bassein,  By  this  he  pledged 
himself  to  the  British  to  hold  communications 


with  no  other  power,  European  or  Native,  and 
granted  to  us  Districts  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
subsidiary  force.  This  greatly  extended  the 
English  territorial  influence  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  But  it  led  to  the  second  Marliatta 
war,  as  neither  Sindhia  nor  the  Raja  of  Nagpur 
would  tcjlerate  the  Peshwa's  betrayal  of  the  ilar- 
halfa  independence.  The  campaigns  which  fol- 
lowed are  jierhaps  the  most  glorious  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  British  arms  in  India.  The  general 
plan,  and  tlie  adeijuate  provision  of  resources, 
were  due  to  the  iianjuis  of  Wellesley,  as  also 
the  indomitable  spirit  which  refused  to  admit  of 
defeat.  The  armies  were  led  by  Sir  Artliur 
Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington)  and 
General  (afterwards  Lord)  Lake.  AVellesley 
operated  in  tlie  Deccau,  where  in  a  few  short 
months,  he  won  tlie  decisive  victories  of  Assaye 
[September  23,  1808]  and  Argaum  [November 
28],  and  captured  Ahmcdnagar.  Lake's  cam- 
paign in  Hindustan  was  equally  brilliant,  al- 
though it  has  received  less  notice  from  histo- 
rian.s.  He  won  pitched  battles  at  Aligarh 
[August  29]  and  Laswari  [November  1,  1803],  and 
took  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  He  scattered 
the  Frencli  troops  of  Sindhia,  and  at  the  same 
time  stood  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  3Iu- 
ghal  Emperor  in  his  hereditary  capital.  Before 
the  end  of  1803,  both  Sindhia"  and  the  Bhonsla 
Haja  of  Nagpur  sued  for  peace.  Sindhia  ceded 
all  claims  to  the  territoiy  north  of  the  Jumna, 
and  left  the  blind  old  Emperor  Shah  Alam  once 
more  tinder  British  protection.  The  Bhonsla 
forfeited  Orissa  to  the  English,  who  had  already 
occupied  it  with  a  flying  column  in  1803,  and 
Berar  to  the  Nizam,  who  gained  fresh  territory 
by  every  act  of  complaisance  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  concluding  years  of  Welles- 
ley's  rule  were  occupied  with  a  series  of  opera- 
tions against  Ilolkar,  which  brought  little  credit 
on  the  British  name.  The  disastrous  retreat  of 
Colonel  ^Icmson  through  Central  India  (1804) 
recalled  memories  of  the  convention  of  War- 
gaum,  and  (if  the  destruction  of  Colonel  Baillie's 
force  by  Haidar  Ali.  The  repulse  of  Lake  in 
person  at  the  siege  of  Bhartpur  (Bliurti)ore)  is 
memorable  as  an  instance  of  a  British  army  in 
India  having  to  turn  back  with  its  object  unac- 
comi)lislicd"(1805).  Bhartpur  was  not  finally 
taken  till  1827.  Lonl  Wellesley  during  his  six 
years  of  office  carried  out  almost  every  jiart  of 
"his  territorial  scheme.  In  Northern  Intlia.  Lord 
Lake's  campaigns  brought  the  North-Western 
provinces  (the  ancient  iladhyadesa)  under  Brit- 
ish rule,  together  with  the  custody  of  the  pup- 
pet emperor.  The  new  Districts  were  anndga- 
matcd  with  those  previously  acquired  from  the 
Nawab  AVazir  of  ( )udh  into  the  '  Ceded  and  Cou- 
ipiered  Provinces.'  This  jiartilion  of  Northern 
India  remained  till  the  Sikh  wars  of  1844  and 
1S47  gave  ns  the  Punjali." — W.  W.  Hunter, 
Brief  Hid.  of  the  liuU.di'l'enple.  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  W.  II.  Maxwell,  Life  <f  the  Duke  of 
Welliiif/ton,  V.  1,  ch.  2-13.— .L  M.  Wilson,  Me- 
moir of  Wetlinrjton,  i>.  1,  eh.  2-9. — G.  B.  Malleson, 
Deci-nre  Buttles  of  Jiidia,  ch.  9-10.— W.  H. 
Hutton,  The  Maripienn  Welleslei/.  — J.  S.  Cotton, 
Hull  Hint  II, I  rl  h'lji/iiii.itiiiii .  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1805-1816.— Reversal  of  Lord  'Welles- 
ley's  policy. — Sepoy  revolt  at  Vellore.  —  In- 
fluence established  with  Runjeet  Singh  and 
the  Sikhs. —  Conquest  of  the  Mauritius.— The 
Ghorka  'War. — '■  The  retreat  of  IMiMiscm  was  not 
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only  a  disastrous  lilow  to  lirilisli  prostiirc,  Imt 
ruiiic'il  for  ii  wliiliMlic  ii'iiuliitinn  of  Lord  Wtdk's- 
ley.  Because  11  iMiUinitl.-i  frcelioolcr  li:id  broken 
loose  in  Ilinihislaii.  the  Home  authorities  imaLf- 
ined  that  all  the  Malnatta  powers  had  risen 
against  the  imperial  poliey  of  the  (iovernor- 
General.  Lord  Wellesley  was  recalled  from  his 
post,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  out  to  take 
his  place,  to  reverse  the  poliey  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  to  scuttle  out  of  Western  Hindustan, 
to  restore  all  the  ceded  territori<'s,  to  surrender 
all  the  cajjtured  fortresses,  and  to  abandon  large 
tracts  of  countrj'  to  be  plundereil  and  devastated 
by  the  Mahrattas,  as  they  bad  been  from  the 
daj'S  of  8ivaji  to  those  of  Wellesley  an<l  Fjake. 
Before  Lord  Cornwallis  reached  Bengal  the  po- 
litical outlook  had  brightened.  .  .  .  But  Lord 
Cornwallis  wassi.\ty-seveii  years  of  age.  and  hail 
lost  the  nerve  which  he  had  displayed  in  his 
wars  against  Tippu;  anil  he  would  have  ignored 
the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  iiersisted  in  falling  back 
on  the  old  policy  of  conciliation  and  non-inter- 
vention, hud  not  death  cut  short  bis  career  before 
he  had  been  ten  weeks  in  the  country.  Sir 
George  Barlow,  a  Bengal  civilian,  succeeded  for 
a  while  to  the  post  of  Governor-General,  as  a 
provisional  arrangement.  He  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  Council  under  both  Wellesley  and  Corn- 
wallis, and  he  halted  between  the  two.  lie  re- 
fused to  restore  the  C(in(|uered  territories  to 
Sindia  and  the  Bhonsla,  but  be  gave  back  the 
Indore  principality  to  Ilolkar,  together  with  the 
captured  fortresses.  Worst  of  all,  he  annulled 
most  of  the  protective  treaties  with  the  Rajput 
princes  on  the  ground  that  they  had  deserted  the 
British  government  during  Monson's  retreat  from 
Jaswant  Kao  Ilolkar.  For  some  years  the  policy 
of  the  British  government  was  a  half-hearted 
system  of  non-intervention.  .  .  .  The  .M.ihratta 
princes  were  left  to  plunder  and  collect  chout  [a 
blackmail  e.xtorticm,  levied  by  the  Mahrattas  for 
a  centurj']  in  Kajputana,  and  practically  to  make 
war  on  each  other,  so  long  as  they  respected  the 
territories  of  the  British  government  and  its 
allies.  .  .  .  All  this  while  an  under-current  of 
intrigue  was  at  work  between  Indian  courts, 
which  served  in  the  end  to  revive  wild  hopes  of 
getting  rid  of  British  supremacy,  and  rekiniUing 
the  old  aspirations  for  war  and  raiiine.  lu  IMOO 
the  peace  of  India  was  broken  by  an  alarm  from 
a  very  dilTerent  quarter.  In  those  days  India 
was  so  remote  from  the  British  Isles  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  British  government  mainly  de- 
pended on  the  loyalty  of  its  sepoy  armies.  Sud- 
denly it  was  discovered  that  the  Madras  army 
was  on  the  brink  of  mutiny.  The  British 
authorities  at  ^ladras  had  introduced  an  obno.\- 
ious  head-dress  resembling  a  European  hat,  in 
the  place  of  the  old  time-honoured  turban,  and 
had,  moreover,  forliiddcn  the  sepoys  to  appear 
on  parade  with  earrings  and  caste  marks.  India 
was  astounded  by  a  revolt  of  the  JIadras  sepoys 
at  the  fortress  of  Vellorc,  about  eight  miles  to 
the  westward  of  Arc(jt.  .  .  .  The  garrison  at 
Vellore  consisted  of  about  400  Europeans  and 
1,500  sepoys.  At  midnight,  without  warning, 
the  sepoys  rose  in  mutiny.  One  body  tired  on 
the  European  barracks  until  half  the  soldiers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Another  body  tired  on 
the  houses  of  the  British  officers,  and  shot  them 
down  as  they  rushed  out  to  know  the  cause  of 
the  uproar.  All  this  while  provisions  were  dis- 
tributed   amongst    the   sepoys    by   the   Mysore 


princes,  and  the  Hag  of  Jlysorc  was  hoisted  over 
the  fortress.  Fortunately  the  news  w.as  carried 
to  Arcot,  where  Coloncd  Gillespie  commanded  a 
British  garrison.  Gillespie  at  once  galloped  to 
Vellore  with  a  troop  of  British  dragoons  and  two 
field  guns.  The  gales  of  Vellore  were  blown 
open  ;  the  soldiers  rushed  in  ;  400  mutineers  were 
cut  down,  and  the  outl)reak  was  over.  ...  In 
1807  Lord  Minto  succeeded  Barlow  as  Governor- 
General.  He  broke  tbesiicll  of  non-intervention. 
.  .  .  Lord  Jlinto's  main  work  was  to  keep 
Napoleon  and  the  French  out  of  India.  The 
norlh-wcst  frontier  was  still  vulnerable,  but  the 
Afghans  bad  retired  from  the  Punjab,  and  the 
once  famous  Uunjeet  Singh  had  founded  a  Sikh 
kingdom  between  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej.  As 
far  as  the  British  were  concerned,  the  Sikhs 
formed  a  barrier  against  the  Afghans;  and  Bun- 
jcet  Singh  was  apiiarcntly  friendly,  for  he  had 
refused  to  shelter  Jaswant  Bao  Ifolkar  iu  his 
flight  from  Lord  Lake,  But  there  was  no  know- 
ing wli.at  Kunject  Singh  might  do  if  the  French 
found  I  heir  way  to  Lahore.  To  crown  the  per- 
plexity, the  Sikh  princes  on  the  British  side  of 
the  river  Sutlej,  who  had  done  homage  to  the 
British  government  during  the  campaigns  of 
Lord  Lake,  were  being  conquered  by  Kunjeet 
Singh,  and  were  appealing  to  the  British  govern- 
ment for  protection.  In  1808-9  a  3'oung  Bengal 
civilian,  named  Charles  Metcalfe,  was  sent  on  a 
nus.sion  to  Lahore.  The  work  before  him  was 
difficult  and  complicated,  and  somewhat  trying 
to  the  nerves.  The  object  was  to  secure  Uun- 
jeet Singh  as  a  useful  ally  against  the  French 
and  Afghans,  wdiilst  protecting  the  Sikh  states 
on  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  namely,  Jhind, 
Nabha.  and  Patiala.  Runjeet  Singh  was  natu- 
rally disgusted  at  being  checked  by  British  inter- 
ference. It  was  luifair,  he  said,  for  the  British 
to  wait  until  he  had  conquered  the  three  states, 
and  then  to  demand  possession.  Metcalfe  clev- 
erly dropped  the  question  of  justice,  and  ap- 
pealed to  Runjeet  Singh's  self-interest.  By  giv- 
ing up  the  three  states,  Runjeet  Singh  would 
secure  an  alliance  with  the  British,  a  strong 
frontier  on  the  Sutlej,  and  freedom  to  push  his 
conquests  on  the  north  and  west.  Runjeet  Singh 
took  the  hint.  lie  withdrew  his  pretensions 
from  the  British  side  of  the  Sutlej,  and  professed 
a  friendship  which  remained  unbroken  until  his 
death  in  1839;  but  he  knew  what  he  was  about. 
Ho  conqiiered  Cashmere  on  the  north,  and  he 
wrested  Peshawar  from  the  Afghans;  but  he  re- 
fused to  open  his  dominions  to  British  trade,  and 
he  was  jealous  to  the  last  of  any  attenqjt  to  enter 
his  territories.  .  .  .  Jleanwbile  the  war  against 
France  and  Napoleon  had  extended  to  eastern 
waters.  The  island  of  the  JIauritius  had  become  a 
French  depot  for  frigates  and  privateers,  which 
swept  the  seas  from  JIadagasear  to  Java,  until 
the  East  India  Company  reckoned  its  losses  by 
millions,  antl  private  traders  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  ruin.  Lord  Minto  sent  one  expedi- 
tion [1810].  which  wrested  the  Mauritius  from  the 
French;  and  he  conducted  another  expedition  in 
person,  which  wrested  the  island  of  Java  from 
the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  were  the  allies  of 
France.  The  ilauritius  has  remained  a  British 
possession  until  this  day,  but  Java  was  restored 
to  Holland  at  the  conchision  of  the  war.  .  .  . 
^Meanwhile  war  clouds  were  gathering  on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Himalayas.  Down  to  the 
middle   of    the   18th   centurv,  the    territory   of 
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Xipal  had  been  peopled  by  a  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious race  of  Buddhists  known  as  Xewars,  l)ut 
about  tlieyear  1767,  wlieu  the  Britisli  had  taken 
over  tlie  Bengal  jjrovinces,  the  Xewars  were 
conquered  by  a  Kajput  tribe  from  Caslimere, 
known  as  Gliorkas.  Tlie  Gliorka  conquest  of 
Xipal  was  as  complete  as  the  Xormau  conquest 
of  England.  The  Ghorkas  established  a  military 
despotism  with  Brahmanical  institutions,  and 
parcelled  out  tlie  country  amongst  feudal  nol)les 
known  as  Bharadars.  .  .  .  During  the  early 
years  of  the  19th  century  the  Ghorkas  began 
to  encroach  on  British  territor_v,  annexing  vil- 
lages and  revenues  from  Darjecling  to  Simla 
■witliout  right  or  reason,  Tliey  were  obviously 
bent  on  extending  their  dominion  southward  to 
the  Ganges,  and  for  a  long  time  aggressions  were 
overlooked  for  the  sake  of  peace.  At  last  two 
districts  were  appropriated  to  which  the  Ghorkas 
had  not  a  shadow  of  a  claim,  and  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  a  .stand  against  their 
pretensions.  Accordingly,  Lord  ^Minto  sent  an 
ultimatum  to  Khatmandu,  declaring  tliat  unless 
the  districts  were  restoreil  tliey  wovdd  be  recov- 
ered by  force  of  arms.  Before  tlie  answer  ar- 
rived, Lord  Jlinto  was  succeeded  in  the  post  of 
Governor-General  b}'  Lord  ]\Ioira.  better  known 
by  his  later  title  of  Marcjuis  of  Hastings.  Lord 
Moira  landed  at  Calcutta  in  1813.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival  an  answer  was  received  from  the 
Ghorka  government,  that  tlie  disputed  districts 
belonged  to  Xipal,  and  would  not  be  surrendered. 
Lord  Moira  at  once  fixed  a  day  on  which  tlie  dis- 
tricts were  to  be  restored ;  and  when  the  day  had 
passed  without  any  action  being  takeu  by  the 
Ghorkas,  a  British  detachment  entered  the  dis- 
tricts and  set  up  jjolice  stations.  .  .  .  The  coun- 
cil of  Bharadars  resolved  on  war,  but  they  did 
not  declare  it  in  European  fashion.  A  Ghorka 
army  suildeiily  entered  tlie  disputed  districts, 
surrounded  tlie  police  stations,  and  murdered 
many  of  the  constables,  and  then  returned  to 
Khatmandu  to  await  the  action  of  the  British 
government  in  the  way  of  reprisals.  The  war 
against  tlie  Gliorkas  was  more  remote  and  more 
serious  than  the  wars  against  the  !Mahrattas. 
.  .  .  Those  who  have  ascended  the  Himalayas 
to  Darjecling  or  Simla  ina_y  realise  something  of 
the  dilliculties  of  an  invasion  of  Xipal.  The 
British  army  advanced  in  four  divisions  by  four 
different  routes.  .  .  .  General  David  Ochterlony, 
who  advanced  his  division  along  the  valley  of 
the  Sutlej,  gained  the  most  brilliant  successes. 
He  was  one  of  the  half-forgotten  heroes  of  the 
East  India  Company.  .  .  .  For  five  months  in 
the  worst  season  of  the  year  he  carried  one 
fortress  after  another,  until  the  enemy  madi;  a 
final  stand  at  Mahiunon  a  shelf  of  the  Himalayas. 
The  Ghorkas  made  a  desperate  attack  on  the 
British  works,  liut  the  attempt  failed;  and  when 
the  British  batteries  were  about  to  open  fire,  the 
Ghorka  garrison  came  to  terms,  and  were  per- 
mitted to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war. 
The  fall  of  Jlaloun  shook  the  faith  of  the  Ghorka 
government  in  tlieir  heaven-built  fortresses. 
Commissioners  were  sent  t<i  conclude  a  peace. 
X'ipal  agreed  to  cede  Kumaon  in  the  west,  and 
the  southern  belt  of  forest  and  jungle  known  as 
the  Terai.  It  also  agreed  to  receive  a  British 
Kesident  at  Khatmandu.  Lord  Moira  had 
actually  signe<l  the  treaty,  when  the  Ghorkas 
raised  the  (juestion  of  whether  the  Terai  included 
the  forest  or  only  the  swamp.     War  was  renewed. 


Ochterlony  advanced  an  army  within  fifty  miles 
of  Khatmandu,  and  tlien  the  Ghorkas  concluded 
the  treaty  [1810],  and  the  British  army  withdrew 
from  Xipal,  The  Terai,  however,  was  a  bone  of 
contention  for  many  years  afterwards,  Xothing 
was  said  about  a  subsidiary  army,  and  to  this  day 
Xipal  is  outside  the  pale  of  subsidiary  alliances; 
but  Xipal  is  bound  over  not  to  take  any 
European  into  her  service  without  the  consent  of 
the  British  government," — J.  T,  Wheeler,  India 
•under  Briti.ili  Utile,  ch.  3, 

Also  in  :  J,  D,  Cunningham,  Hist,  of  the  Sikhs, 
ch.  5-6, —  E,  Tliornton,  Hist,  of  British  Empire 
in  India,  eh.  21-24  (/•.  4). 

A.  D.  1816-1819. — Suppression  of  the  Pin- 
daris.— Overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  power. — 
The  last  of  the  Peshwas. — "For  some  time 
]iast  the  Pindaris,  a  vast  brotherhood  of  mounted 
freebooters,  who  were  ready  to  fight  under  any 
.standard  for  the  chance  of  unbounded  plunder, 
had  been  playing  a  more  and  more  prominent 
])art  in  the  wars  of  native  princes.  As  Free 
Lances,  they  had  fought  for  the  Peshwa  at  Pani- 
pat,  had  shared  in  the  frequent  struggles  of  the 
Sindhias  and  Holkars  in  Hindustan  and  Southern 
India,  and  made  war  on  their  own  account 
with  every  native  prince  whose  weakness  at  any 
moment  seemed  to  invite  attack,  .  .  .  From  the 
hills  and  glens  of  Central  India  thousands  of 
armed  ruthans  sallied  forth  year  after  year  in 
quest  of  plunder,  sparing  no  cruelty  to  gain 
their  ends,  and  widening  the  circle  of  their 
ravages  with  each  new  raid,  until  in  1811  the 
smoke  of  their  camp-fires  could  be  seen  from 
Gaya  and  ilirzapur.  ...  To  thwart  JIaratha 
intrigues  and  punish  Pindari  aggressions  was 
the  Governor-General's  next  aim.  In  spite  of 
hindrances  offered  by  his  own  council  and  the 
Court  of  Directors,  he  set  himself  to  revive  and 
extend  Lord  Wellesley's  policy  of  securing  peace 
and  order  throughout  India  by  means  of  treaties, 
which  plai-ed  one  native  prince  after  another  in 
a  kind  of  vassalage  to  the  paramount  power  that 
ruled  from  Fort  AVilliam.  .  .  .  By  means  of  a 
little  timely  compulsion,  the  able  and  accom- 
plished Elphinstone  baffled  for  a  while  the  plots 
which  the  Peshwa.  Baji  Rao,  and  his  villain- 
ous accomplice,  Trimbakji  Dauglia,  had  woven 
against  their  English  allies.  The  treaty  of  June, 
1817.  left  Lord  Hastings  master  of  Sagar  and 
Bundalkhand,  while  it  bound  the  Peshwa  to  re- 
nounce his  friend  Trimbakji,  his  own  claims  to 
the  headship  of  the  Maratha  League,  to  make  no 
treaties  with  any  otlier  native  prince,  and  to 
accept  in  all  things  the  counsel  and  control 
of  the  Company's  Government,  Hard  as  these 
terms  may  sc'cm.  there  was  no  choice,  averred 
Lord  Hastings,  between  thus  crippling  a  secret 
foe  and  depriving  him  of  the  crown  he  had  fairly 
forfeited.  Jleanwhile  Lord  Hastings'  fearless 
energ}-  had  already  .saved  the  Bajputs  of  Jaipur 
from  further  sutlering  at  the  hands  of  their 
Pathan  o]i|iressor.  Amir  Khan,  and  forced  from 
Sindi.a  himself  a  reluctant  promise  to  aid  in  sup- 
pressing the  Pindari  liorde>4,  whose  fearful  rav- 
ages had  at  length  been  felt  by  the  peaceful  vil- 
lagers in  the  Xorthcrn  Sarkars,  In  the  autumn 
of  1817  Hastings  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  an 
army  whicli,  counting  native  contingents,  mus- 
tered nearly  120,0UI)  strong,  with  some  yOO  guns. 
From  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  a  dozen  col- 
umns set  forth  to  hunt  down  the  merciless  ruf- 
fians who  had  so  Ions;  been  allowed  to  harrv  the 
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fairest  provinces  of  Indiu.  In  spite  of  tlic  liuvoe 
wi'oDght  umong  our  troojis  by  tlic  great  eliolera 
outl)reak  of  that  year,  and  of  a  siuiileu  I'ising 
among  tlie  Maratlia  prinecs  for  one  last  struggle 
witli  tlieir  former  coniiuerors,  our  arms  ■were 
everywhere  suceessful  against  Maratlias  and  Pin- 
daris  alilse.  Tlic  latter,  liuiited  into  the  liills  and 
jungles  of  Central  India,  found  no  safety  any- 
where exeept  in  small  bodies  and  eonstant  lliglit 
.  .  .  and  the  famous  robber-league  passed  into  a 
tale  of  yore.  Not  less  swift  and  sure  was  the 
punishment  dealt  upon  the  3Iarallia  leaders  who 
joined  the  Peshwa  in  hissudilcn  uprising  against 
tlie  British  power.  His  late  sul)mission  had  been 
nothing  but  a  mask  for  renewed  ploltings.  El- 
phinstone,  liowever,  saw  through  the  mask  which 
had  taken  in  the  confiding  JIaleolm.  Before  the 
end  of  October  an  English  regiment,  sununoned 
in  hot  liaste  from  Bombay,  pitched  its  camp  at 
Kirki,  about  two  miles  from  Puna,  beside  tlic  small 
Sepoy  brigade  already  quartered  there.  In  the 
first  days  of  November  Baji  Itao  began  to  assume 
a  bolder  tone  as  his  plans  grew  ripe  for  instant 
execution.  On  the  5th,  a  bcxly  of  Maratlias  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  the  Residency,  which  El- 
phinstone  had  quitted  in  the  nick  of  time.  A 
great  JMaratlia  army  then  marched  forth  to  over- 
whelm the  little  garrison  at  Kirki,  before  fresli 
troops  could  come  up  to  its  aid  from  Sirur.  El- 
phinstone,  however,  who  knew  his  foe,  liad  no 
idea  of  awaiting  the  attack.  Colonel  Burr  at 
once  led  out  his  men,  not  3,000  all  told.  A  bril- 
liant charge  of  3Iaratlia  liorse  was  heavily  re- 
pulsed by  a  Sepoy  regiment,  and  the  English 
steadily  advancing  drove  the  enemy  from  the 
field.  A  few  days  later  General  Smith,  at  the 
head  of  a  larger  force,  advanced  on  Puna,  occu- 
]iied  the  citj',  and  ]nirsued  tlie  frightened  Peshwa 
from  place  to  place.  The  heroic  defence  of 
Karigaum,  a  small  village  on  the  Bliima,  by 
Captain  Staunton  and  800  Sepoys,  with  only  two 
light  guns,  against  25,000  ]\Iarathas  during  a 
whole  day,  proved  once  more  liow  nobly  native 
troops  could  fight  under  Englisli  leading.  Hap- 
pily for  Staunton's  weary  and  ilimiuished  band. 
Smith  came  up  the  ne.xt  morning,  and  tlie  des- 
ponding Peshwa  continued  his  retreat.  Turn 
where  lie  would,  there  was  no  rest  for  liis  jaded 
soldiers.  Munro  with  a  weak  force,  partly  of 
his  own  raising,  headed  him  on  his  way  to  the 
Carnatic,  took  several  of  his  strong  places,  and 
drove  him  northwards  within  reach  of  General 
Smith.  On  the  19th  February,  1818,  that  officer 
overtook  and  routed  the  tlying  foe  at  the  village 
of  Ashti.  Bajiu  Gokla,  the  Peshwa's  stauuchest 
and  ablest  follower,  perished  in  the  field,  while 
covering  the  retreat  of  his  cowardly  master. 
For  some  weeks  longer  Baji  Rao  fled  fiither  and 
thither  before  his  resolute  pursuers.  But  at 
length  all  hope  forsook  him  as  the  circle  of 
escape  grew  daily  narrower ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  May  the  great-grandsou  of  Balaji  Visliwanath 
yielded  himself  to  Sir  John  Malcolm  at  Indor,  on 
terms  far  more  liberal  than  he  had  any  reason  to 
expect.  Even  for  the  faithful  few  who  still 
shared  his  fortunes  due  provision  was  made  at 
his  request.  He  himself  spent  tlie  rest  of  his 
days  a  princely  pensioner  at  Bitliur,  near  Cawn- 
pore;  but  the  sceptre  which  he  and  his  sires  had 
wielded  for  a  hundred  years  passed  into  Englisli 
hands,  while  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  the  long-neg- 
lected heir  of  the  house  of  Sivaji,  was  restored 
to  the  nominal  headship  of  the  JIaratha  power. 


Meanwhile  Appa  Sahib,  the  usurping  Rajah  of 
lii'rar,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  outbreak  at 
Puna,  than  he,  too,  like  the  Peshwa,  threw  oil 
his  mask.  On  the  evening  of  the  24th  Novem- 
ber, 1817,  his  troops,  to  the  number  of  18,000, 
suddenly  attacked  the  weak  English  and  Sejjoy 
force  of  1,400  men  with  four  guns,  posted  on  the 
Sitabaldi  Hills,  outside  Nagpur.  A  terrible  fight 
for  eighteen  liours  ended  in  the  rcjiulse  of  the 
assailants,  with  a  loss  to  the  victors  of  more  than 
300  men  and  twelve  olliccrs.  A  few  weeks  later 
Nagiiur  itself  was  occupied  after  another  fight. 
Even  then  the  Kajah  might  have  kejit  his  throne, 
for  his  conquerors  were  merciful  and  hoped  the 
best.  But  they  hoped  in  vain.  It  was  not  long 
before  Appa  Sahib,  caught  out  in  fresh  intrigues, 
was  sent  otf  a  prisoner  towards  Allahabad.  Es- 
caping from  his  ca]}t<irs,  he  wandcn-d  about  the 
country  for  several  vears,  and  died  at  Labor  a 
lieusioner  on  the  bounty  of  Kanjit  Singh.  The 
iiouse  of  Holkar  had  also  paid  the  jienalty  of  its 
rash  resistance  to  our  arms.  .  .  .  On  the  Gtli 
January,  1818,  the  young  Holkar  was  glad  to 
sign  a  treaty  wdiich  placed  him  and  his  heirs 
under  English  protection  at  the  cost  of  his  inile- 
])endeiiec  and  of  scjme  part  of  his  realm.  Luck- 
ily for  himself,  Sindia  had  remained  quiet,  if 
not  (piite  loyal,  tliroughimt  this  last  struggle 
between  the  English  and  his  ilaratha  kinsfolk. 
Thus  in  one  short  and  decisive  campaign,  the 
great  JIaratlia  power,  which  had  survived  the 
slaughter  of  Panipat,  fell  sliattered  to  pieces  by 
the  same  blow  wliicli  crushed  the  Pindaris,  and 
raised  an  English  mercliant-company  to  the  para- 
mount lordship  of  all  India.  The  la.st  of  the 
Peshwas  had  ceased  to  reign,  the  Rajah  of  Berar 
was  a  discrowned  fugitive,  the  Rajah  of  Satara 
a  king  only  in  name,  while  Sindia,  Holkar,  and 
the  Nizam  were  dependent  princes  who  reigned 
only  by  sufferance  of  an  English  Governor- 
General  at  Calcutta.  The  Moghal  Empire  lin- 
gered only  in  the  Palace  of  Delili;  its  former 
viceroy,  tiie  Nawab  of  Audli,  was  our  obedient 
vassal;  the  haughty  princes  of  Rajputaua  bowed 
their  necks,  more  or  less  cheerfully,  to  the  }'oke 
of  masters  merciful  as  Akbar  and  mightier  than 
Aurangzib.  Ranjit  Singh  himself  cultivated 
the  goodwill  of  those  powerful  neighbours  who 
had  sheltered  the  Sikhs  of  Sirhind  from  his  am- 
bitious inroads.  With  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
jVIarathas  a  new  reign  of  peace,  order,  and  gen- 
eral progress  Ijegan  for  peoples  who,  during  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  liad  lived  in  a  cea.seless 
whirl  of  anarchy  and  armed  strife.  With  the 
capture  of  Asirgarh  in  April,  181!),  the  fighting 
in  Southern  India  came  to  an  end." — L.  J. Trotter, 
Hist,  oflmliii.  hk.  5,  ch.  2-8. 

Also  is  ;  W.  M.  Torrens,  Empire  in  Axia  : 
How  loe  came  by  it,  ch.  19-20. — J.  G.  DuiT,  Hist. 
of  the  M(ifirat(ii.<i.  i\  3,  ch.  17-30.— Major  Ross-of- 
Bladcnsburg.   Thr  Miiripuxs  of  Hiixtinnx.  I'h.  4-7. 

A.  D.  1823-1833. — The  first  Burmese  War. 
— English  acquisition  of  Assam  and  Aracan. — 
Suppression  of  Suttee  and  Thuggee. — Re- 
chartering  of  the  East  India  Company. — It  is 
deprived  of  its  last  trading  monopoly. —  "On 
Hustings'  retirement,  in  1823,  the  cbuice  of  the 
ministry  fell  upon  Canning.  .  .  .  Canning  ulti- 
mately resigning  the  Governor-Generalship,  the 
choice  of  the  authorities  fell  upon  Lord  Amherst. 
The  new  Governor-General  reached  India  at  a 
time  when  the  authorities  in  London  had  a  right 
to  expect  a  long  period  of  peace.     In  fact,  both 
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in  Hindostan  anil  in  the  Deccan,  the  victories  of 
Hastings  hart  left  tlie  Company  no  more  enemies 
to  conquer.  Unfortunately,  liowever,  for  tlie 
prospects  of  peace,  nature,  whicli  liad  given 
India  an  impenetrable  boundary  on  the  north, 
liad  left  Iter  witli  an  undefined  and  open  frontier 
on  the  east.  On  tlie  sliores  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
opposite  Calcutta,  a  struggle  had  raged  during 
the  eiglitecnth  century  between  the  inhabitants  of 
Ava  and  Pegu.  The  former,  linown  as  Burmans 
or  Burmese,  had  tlie  good  fortune  to  find  a  capa- 
ble leader,  wlio  rapidly  ensured  their  own  vic- 
tory and  founded  a  Burmese  Empire.  The  suc- 
cessful competitors  were  not  satisfied  with  tlieir 
own  ]3redominance  in  Pegu  —  tliey  conquered 
Aracan,  they  overran  Assam,  and  tliey  wrested 
from  Siam  a  considerable  territory  on  the  Tenas- 
serim  coast.  Tlie  conquest  of  Aracan  brouglit 
the  Burmese  to  the  confines  of  the  Company's 
dominions  in  Cliittagong.  The  conquered  peo- 
ple, dislilving  the  severe  rule  of  the  conquerors, 
crossed  the  frontier  and  .settled  in  British  terri- 
tory. JIany  of  them  used  their  new  home  as  a 
secure  basis  for  liostile  raids  on  the  Burmese. 
.  .  .  The  river  Naf  ran  for  a  portion  of  its  course 
between  the  possessions  of  tlie  Britisli  in  Cliit- 
tagong and  those  of  tlie  Burmese  in  Aracan. 
With  the  object  of  preventing  the  repetition  of 
outrages,  which  liad  occurred  on  the  river,  a 
small  British  guard  was  stationed  on  a  little 
island,  called  Shaporee,  near  its  mouth.  The 
Burmese,  claiming  the  island  as  their  own,  at- 
tacked the  guard  and  drove  it  from  the  post.  It 
was  impossible  to  ignore  such  a  challenge.  The 
island  was  reoccupied;  but  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, still  anxious  for  peace,  offered  to  treat  its 
occupation  by  the  Burmese  as  an  action  unau- 
thorised by  tlie  Burmese  Government.  The  Bur- 
mese Court,  however,  instead  of  accepting  this 
offer,  .sent  an  army  to  reoecupy  the  island;  col- 
lisions almost  simultaneousl}'  occurred  between 
the  British  and  the  Burmese  on  other  parts  of 
the  frontier,  and  in  February  1824  the  first  Bur- 
mese war  began.  ...  If  the  war  of  1824  may 
be  excused  as  inevitable,  its  conduct  must  be 
condemned  as  careless.  No  pains  were  talicn  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  country  which  it  was 
requisite  to  invade,  or  the  strength  of  the  enemy 
whom  it  was  decided  to  encounter.  .  .  .  Burma 
is  watered  by  two  great  rivers,  the  Irawaddy  and 
the  Salwen.  ...  In  its  tipper  waters  the  Ira- 
waddy is  a  rapid  stream ;  in  its  lower  waters  it 
flows  through  alluvial  plains,  and  finds  its  way 
through  a  delta  with  nine  mouths  into  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  On  one  of  its  western  mouths  is  the 
town  of  Bassein,  on  one  of  its  eastern  mouths  the 
great  commercial  port  of  Rangoon.  Tlie  l)anks 
of  the  river  are  elolhed  with  jungle  and  with 
forest;  and  malaria,  the  curse  of  all  low-lying 
tropical  lands,  always  lingers  in  the  marshes. 
The  autliorities  decided  on  invading  Burma 
through  tlie  Hangoon  brancli  of  tlie  river.  They 
gave  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  an  officer  who  had 
won  distinction  in  the  Peninsula,  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and,  as  a  jireliminary  measure, 
they  determined  to  sci/c^  K.uigoon.  lis  capture 
was  accomplished  with  case,  and  the  Burmese 
retired  from  the  town.  But  the  victory  was  the 
precursor  of  difficulty.  'I'lie  troops  dared  not 
advance  in  an  unhealthy  season;  the  supplies 
which  they  had  brought  with  them  proved  in- 
sufficient for  their  support ;  and  the  men  perished 
by  scores  during  their  perioil  of  forced  inaction. 


.  .  .  When  more  favourable  weather  returned 
with  the  autumn,  Campbell  was  again  able  to 
advance.  Burma  was  then  attacked  from  three 
separate  bases.  A  force  under  Colonel  Richards, 
moving  along  the  valley  of  the  Bramaputra,  con- 
quered Assam;  an  c.vpedition  under  General 
Morrison,  marching  from  Chittagong,  occupied 
Aracan;  while  Campbell  himseff,  dividing  his 
army  into  two  divisions,  one  moving  by  water, 
the  other  by  land,  passed  up  the  Irawaddy  and 
captured  Donahue  and  Prome.  The  climate  im- 
proved as  the  troops  ascended  the  river,  and  the 
liot  weather  of  1825  proved  less  injurious  than 
the  summer  of  1824.  .  .  .  The  operations  in 
182."i~0  drove  home  the  lesson  which  the  cam- 
paign of  1824-.J  had  already  taught.  The  Bur- 
mese realised  their  impotence  to  resist,  and  con- 
sented to  accept  the  terms  which  the  British 
were  still  ready  to  offer  them.  Assam,  Aracan, 
and  the  Tenasserim  Coast  were  ceded  to  the 
Company;  the  King  of  Burma  consented  to  re- 
ceive a  Resident  at  iiis  capital,  and  to  pay  a  very 
large  sum  of  money — l.UUO.UOOl. —  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  increasing  credit 
which  the  Company  thus  acciuired  did  not  add 
to  the  reputation  of  the  Governor-General.  .  .  . 
The  Company  complained  of  the  vast  additions 
which  his  rule  had  made  to  expenditure,  and 
they  doubted  tlie  expediency  of  aeeiuiring  new 
and  unnecessary  territory  beyond  the  confines  of 
India  itself.  The  ministry  thought  that  these 
acquisitions  were  opposed  to  the  policy  which 
Parliament  had  laid  down,  and  to  the  true  in- 
terests of  the  empire.  It  decided  on  his  recall. 
.  .  .  William  Bentinek,  whom  Canning  selected 
as  Amherst's  successor,  was  no  stranger  to  Indian 
soil.  More  than  twenty  years  before  he  had 
served  as  Governor  of  Madras.  .  .  .  Bentinek 
arrived  in  Calcutta  in  difficult  times.  Amherst's 
war  had  saddled  the  Government  with  a  debt, 
and  his  successor  with  a  deficit.  .  .  .  Retrench- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  every  one  qualified  to 
judge,  was  absolutely  indispensable,  and  Ben- 
tinek, as  a  matter  of  fact,  brought  out  specific 
instructions  to  retrench.  ...  In  two  other  mat- 
tors  .  .  .  Bentinek  effected  a  change  which  de- 
serves to  be  recollected  with  gratitude.  He  had 
the  courage  to  abolish  flo,sgiug  in  the  native 
Indian  army;  he  had  the  still  higher  courage  to 
abolish  suttee.  ...  In  Bengal  the  suttee,  or 
'the  pure  and  virtuous  woman,'  who  became  a 
widow,  was  required  to  show  her  devotion  to 
her  husband  by  sacrificing  herself  on  his  funeral 
pile.  .  .  .  Successive  Governors-General,  whose 
attention  had  been  directed  to  this  barliarous 
practice,  had  feared  to  incur  the  unpo|)ularity 
of  abolishing  it.  .  .  ,  Coruwallis  and  Wellesley, 
Hastings  and  Amherst,  were  all  afraid  to  ]n'o- 
hibit  murder  which  was  identified  with  religion, 
and  it  was  aecm-dingly  reserved  to  Bentinek  to 
remove  the  reproach  of  its  existence.  With  the 
consent  of  his  Council,  suttee  was  declared 
illegal.  The  danger  which  others  had  appre- 
hended from  its  jirohibilion  jiroved  a  mere  phan- 
tom. The  Hindoos  complied  with  the  order 
without  attemiiting  to  resist  it,  and  the  horrible 
rite  which  had  disgraced  tlie  soil  of  India  for 
centuries  became  entirely  unknown.  For  these 
humane  regulations  Bentinek  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered with  gratitude.  Yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  these  reforms  were  as  much  the 
work  of  his  age  as  of  himself,  .  .  .  One  other 
great  abuse  was  terminated  under  Bentinek,      In 
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Ct'iitnil  India  life  wiis  niailc  iiiisafc  ami  travcl- 
liiij;  ilangcrDUS  by  the  cstuljlislimcut  of  a  secret 
band  cif  rubbers  known  as  Tlmjjs,  The  Thugs 
niinu'leil  with  any  trav(dlers  whom  they  met,  dis- 
armed them  by  llieir  eouversalion  and  courtesy, 
and  availed  tlu'iuselves  of  the  lir.st  convenient 
spot  hi  tlicir  journey  to  stran<;le  Ihem  witii  a 
rope  and  to  rob  them  of  their  money.  The 
l)urial  (if  the  victim  usually  concealed  all  traces 
of  the  crime ;  the  secrecy  of  the  confederates  made 
its  revelation  mdikely ;  and,  to  maUe  treachery 
more  improliablc,  the  Thugs  usuallj' consecrated 
their  murders  with  reliirious  riles,  and  claimed 
their  g'od  as  the  patron  of  their  nusdoings.  lien- 
tinek  selected  an  active  ollicer,  ^lajor  81eeniau, 
whom  he  charged  to  put  (h)wn  Thuggee.  Slec- 
man's  exertions  were  rewarded  by  a  gratifying 
success.  The  Thug.s,  like  all  secret  societies, 
were  assailable  in  one  way.  The  first  discovery 
of  crime  always  produces  an  approver.  The 
timid  conspirator,  conscious  of  his  guilt,  is  glad 
to  purchase  his  own  safety  by  sacrificing  his 
associates,  and  when  one  man  turns  traitor  every 
member  of  the  band  is  anxious  to  secure  the  re- 
wards and  immunity  of  treachery.  Hence  the 
first  clue  towards  the  practices  of  the  Thugs  led 
to  the  unveiling  of  the  whole  organisation;  and 
the  same  statesman,  who  had  the  merit  fif  for- 
bidding suttee,  succeeded  in  extirpating  Thug- 
gee from  the  dominions  over  which  he  ruled. 
Social  reforms  of  this  character  occupy  the 
greater  porticai  of  the  history  of  Bentinck's  gov- 
erumeiit.  In  iiolitics  he  almost  ahvavs  pursued 
a  policy  of  non-intervention.  The  British  during 
his  rule  made  few  additions  to  their  possessions; 
they  rarely  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Native 
states.  .  .  .  Tlie  privileges  which  the  East  India 
Company  enjoj'ed  had  from  time  to  time  been 
renewed  by  the  British  Parliament.  The  charter 
of  the  Company  had  been  extended  for  a  period 
of  twentj-  years  in  1TT3,  in  IT'.lo,  and  in  1S13. 
But  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  continued  in 
1813  were  very  different  from  those  on  which  it 
had  been  originally  granted.  Instead  of  main- 
taining its  exclusive  right  of  trade.  Parliament 
decided  on  throwing  open  the  trade  with  India 
to  all  British  subjects.  It  left  the  Company  a 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  alone.  The  Act  of 
1S13  of  course  excited  the  strenuous  opposition 
of  the  Company.  The  highest  authorities  were  i 
brought  forward  to  prove  tliat  the  trade  with 
India  would  ut)t  be  increased  by  a  termination  of 
the  monopoly.  Their  views,  however,  were 
proved  false  by  the  result,  and  the  stern  logic  of 
facts  consequently  pointed  in  1833  to  the  further 
extension  of  the  policy  of  1813  [see  China:  A.  D. 
1839-1842].  .  .  .  The  inclination  towards  free 
trade  was,  in  fact,  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  if  tlie  Tories  had  remained  in 
office,  they  would  have  consented  to  preserve  the 
monopoly.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  the  Wellington  ad- 
ministration made  its  termination  a  certainty'  [see 
Engl.vnd:  a.  D.  1832-1833].  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment consented  to  compensate  the  Company  for 
the  loss  of  its  monopoly  by  an  annuity  of 
630.00t)l.  charged  on  the  territorial  revenues  of 
India.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the 
change  of  ministry  which  dejirived  the  Company 
of  its  trade  possibly  preserved  its  political  power 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  .  .  .  The 
Whig  ministry  shrank  from  proposing  an  altera- 
tion for  which  the  country  was  not  prepared, 
and  which  might  have  aroused  the  opposition  by 
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which  the  Coalition  of  1783  had  been  destroyed. 
Though,  however,  it  left  the  nde  with  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  it  altered  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment. The  Governor-General  of  Bengal  was 
made  Governor-General  of  India.  A  fourth 
member  —  an  English  jurist  —  was  added  to  his 
Council,  and  the  Governor-General  in  Council 
was  authorised  to  legislate  for  the  whole  of 
India.  At  the  same  time  the  disabilities  wliich 
•  still  clnng  to  the  natives  were  in  theory  swept 
away,  and  Euro]ieaiis  were  for  the  first  time 
allowed  to  hold  land  in  India.  These  important 
jn-ojiosals  were  carried  at  the  close  of  the  first 
session  of  the  first  reformed  Parliament." — S. 
Walpole,  IliKt.  of  Eiiyhindfroiii  Ihl.j,  eh.  2o(».  .')). 

Ai.so  IN :  J.  W.  Kaye,  Adiiiiiiutratwn  of  the 
East  India  Co.,  pt.  3-4. — Sir  C.  Trevelyan,  I'/i-e 
Thugs  {Kdin.  Rei\,  Jan.,  1837). — I lluKt rations  of 
the  Hist,  of  the  Thurja. — JI.  Taj'lor,  Confeimioiiii 
of  a  Thiifj,  introd. — D.  C.  Boulger,  J.ord  Wi.Uiani, 
Bentiiick,  cli.  4-6. 

A.  D.  1836-1845. —  The  first  Afghan  war 
and  its  catastrophe. —  Conquest  and  annexa- 
tion of  Scinde. —  Threatened  trouble  with  the 
Sikhs. — ■•  AVith  the  accession  of  Lord  Auckland, 
Bentinck's  successor,  began  a  new  era  in  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  in  which  the  loug-.sown  seeds  of 
fresh  political  complications,  which  even  now 
seem  as  far  from  solution  as  ever,  began  to  put 
forth  fruit.  All  danger  from  French  ambition 
had  passed  away:  but  Kussian  intrigue  was  busy 
against  us.  We  had  lirought  the  danger  on  our- 
selves. False  to  an  alliance  with  Persia,  which 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  we  had 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties  for  help 
against  Kussian  aggression,  and  had  allowed  her 
to  fall  under  the  power  of  her  tyrant,  who 
thenceforth  used  her  as  an  instrument  of  his  am- 
bition. The  result  of  our  selfish  indifference  ap- 
peared in  1837,  when  Persia,  acting  under  Rus- 
sian infiuence,  laid  siege  to  Herat,  which  was 
then  under  Afghan  rule.  AVhile  Herat  was  still 
holding  out,  the  Shah  was  at  last  threatened  with 
war,  and  raised  the  siege.  Then  was  the  time 
for  Auckland  to  destroy  the  Russian  danger  once 
for  all,  by  making  a  friend  of  the  power  which 
seemed  to  be  the  natural  barrier  against  invasion 
from  the  north-west.  After  a  long  series  of  rev- 
olutions. Dost  Mahomed,  the  representative  of 
the  now  famous  tribe  of  Biu'uckzyes,  had  estab- 
lished himself  upon  the  throne,  with  the  warm 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  while 
Shah  Sooja,  the  leader  of  the  rival  Suddozyes, 
was  an  exile.  The  ruling  prince  did  not  wait 
for  Auckland  to  seek  his  frienilship.  He  treated 
the  Russian  advances  with  contempt,  and  desired 
nothing  better  than  to  be  an  ally  of  the  English. 
Auckland  was  urged  to  seize  the  opportunity. 
It  was  in  his  power  to  deal  Russia  a  crushing 
blow,  and  to  avert  tho.se  troubles  which  are  even 
now  harassing  British  statesmen.  He  did  not 
let  slip  the  opportunity.  He  fiung  it  from  him, 
and  clutched  at  a  i)(jlicy  that  was  to  bring  mis- 
ery to  thousands  of  families  in  England,  ia 
India,  and  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  prove  disas- 
trous to  the  political  interests  of  all  three  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Those  who  are  least  interested  in  In- 
dian history  are  not  likely  to  forget  how  the 
Afghan  mob  murdered  the  British  Envoy  and 
his  associates ;  how  the  British  commander,  put- 
ting faith  in  the  chiefs  of  a  people  whom  no 
treaties  can  bind,  began  that  retreat  from  which 
but  one   man   escaped   to  tell   how  16,000   had 
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perished;  how  poor  Auckland,  unmanned  by  the 
disaster,  laclied  the  energy  to  retrieve  it ;  how  tlie 
heroic-  Sale  held  out  at  Jellalabad  till  Pollock  re- 
lieved him;  how  Auckland's  successor,  Lord 
Elleiiliorough,  dreading  fresh  dististers,  hesitated 
to  allow  his  generals  to  act  till,  yielding  to  their 
indignant  zeal,  he  threw  upon  tliem  the  respon- 
sibility of  that  advance  to  ('aljid  which  retrieved 
the  lost  i)restige  of  our  arms  [see  Afghanistan: 
A.  1).  1838-1S42,  and  1842-1809],  Thus  closed 
the  first  act  of  a  still  untinislied  drama.  After 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  victorious  army, 
Ellenborough  sent  Charles  Xapier  to  punish  the 
Ameersof  Scinde  [see  Scindi;],  who,  emboldened 
by  the  retreat  from  C'abul,  had  violated  a  treatv 
■which  they  had  concluded  with  the  Briti.sh  Gov- 
crnmeut.  The  result  of  the  war  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  country;  but  the  whole  series  of 
transactions  is  only  remembered  now  as  having 
given  rise  to  the  dispute  on  the  question  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Ameers  between  Xapier  and  James 
Outratn.  Less  talked  of  at  the  time,  but  histori- 
cally more  important,  was  EUenborough's  recon- 
stitutiou  of  the  British  relations  with  the  Sindia 
of  the  day.  Political  disturbances  had  for  some 
time  agitated  that  prince's  court,  while  his  army 
had  swollen  to  u  dangerous  size,  and,  like  the 
Sikh  army  since  llunjeet  Singh's  death,  which 
had  taken  place  a  few  vears  before,  had  passed 
beyond  the  control  of  the  civil  power.  In 
these  two  armies  Ellenborough  saw  a  danger 
which  might  disturl5  the  peace  of  Hindostau. 
lie  foresaw  that  tlie  Sikh  soldiers,  released  from 
the  stern  discipline  of  Uunjeet  Singh,  would 
soon  force  a  government  which  they  despised  to 
let  tliem  cross  the  Sutlej  in  quest  of  plunder. 
Two  years  later  his  character  as  a  propliet  was 
vindicated;  and,  if  he  had  not  now,  in  antici- 
pation of  the  invasion  which  then  took  place, 
disbanded  the  greater  part  of  Sindia's  army,  and 
over-awed  the  remainder  by  a  native  contingent 
under  the  command  of  British  otlicers,  the  Siklis 
would  probably  have  joined  their  forces  with 
the  Jlahrattas.  .  .  .  But  the  Directors  took  a 
different  view  of  their  Governor-General's  con- 
duct of  affairs.  In  June,  1844,  all  India  was 
astonished  by  the  news  that  Ellenborough  had 
been  recalled.  He  had  helped  to  bring  about  his 
own  downfall,  for  in  the  controversies  with  his 
masters  in  which  he,  like  some  of  the  ablest  of 
his  predecessors,  had  found  himself  involved,  he 
had  shown  an  unfortunate  want  of  discretion; 
but,  though  by  bombastic  proclamations  and  a 
theatrical  love  of  display  he  had  sometimes  ex- 
posed himself  to  ridicid'e,  many  of  his  subordi- 
nates felt  that  in  him  the}'  had  lost  a  vigorous 
and  able  ruler.  Sir  Henry  Ilardinge,  who  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  before  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration, succeeded  to  tlie  otlice  of  Governor- 
General,  and  waited  anxiously  for  the  lireaking 
of  the  storm  which  his  predecessor  had  seen 
gathering.  The  Sikhs,  the  Puritans  of  India 
[see  Sikhs],  who  were  not  strictly  speaking  a 
nation,  but  a  religious  brotherhood  of  warriors 
called  the  Khalsa,  were  animated  by  two  pas- 
sions equally  dangerous  to  the  jieaec  of  those 
around  them,  a  fierce  enthusiasm,  h;df  military, 
half  religious,  for  tlie  glory  of  their  order,  and 
an  insatiable  desire  for  plunder.  By  giving  them 
foil  scojie  for  the  indulgence  of  tliese  jiassions, 
and  by  inuiishing  all  disobedience  with  merciless 
severity,  Kuujeet  Singh  had  governeil  hist\irlm- 
lent  suljjects  lor  forty  years:  but,  when  he  died. 


they  broke  loose  from  all  control;  and  the  weak 
Government  of  L;ihore  found  thai  they  could 
only  save  their  own  capital  from  being  plun- 
dered li_v  the  Khalsa  army  by  sending  it  to  seek 
jilunder  in  British  territory.  Thusliegan  the 
first  Sikh  war."— T.  R.  E.  Holmes,  Hist,  of  the 
Iiidiiiii  Miltiiilj.  ell.  1. 

Also  in:  Sir  L.  Griffln,  Ranjit  Sinrjh. — L.  J. 
Trotter,  The  Knii  of  A>ickl<ii,il.  eh.  4-13. 

A.    D.    1843.  —  Conquest    of    Scinde.      See 

SCINDE. 

A.  D.  184S-1849.— The  Sikh  'Wars.— Con- 
quest and  annexation  of  the  Punjab. — "There 
had  alwavs  been  an  cxijcctation  that  whenever 
Hunjeet  Singh  died,  there  woidd  be  troulile  with 
his  soldiery;  and  it  soon  ap])eared  that  some 
incursion  was  in  contemplatinn,  fnr  which  the 
Sikh  troops  were  prepareil  by  an  aljle  European 
training  under  French  officers.  "While  the  strife 
about  the  succession  was  going  on  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  the  military  element  of  society  there  be- 
came supreme;  and  the  government  at  Calcutta 
considered  it  necessary  to  move  troops  to  the 
frontier  to  preserve  peace,  and  reassure  the  in- 
habitants of  whole  districts  which  dreaded  the  in- 
cursions of  a  haughty  and  lawless  soldiery.  The 
Sikhs  were  alarmed  at  the  ap|)roach  of  English 
troops,  and  adopted  the  same  course  towards  us 
that  we  had  tried  with  their  western  neighbours 
—  they  crossed  the  frontier  to  forestal  our  doing 
it.  Whether  this  move  was  a  device  of  the  Sikh 
chiefs,  as  some  say  it  was,  to  get  rid  of  the  army, 
and  perhaps  to  cause  its  destruction  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  thus  to  clear  the  field  for  their  own  fac- 
tions; or  whether  war  with  the  British  was  con- 
sidered so  inevitable  that  the  invasion  of  our 
territory  was  intended  as  a  measure  of  prudence, 
Ave  need  not  here  decide.  The  fact  was  that  the 
Sikh  soldiery  gathered  round  the  tomb  of  Hun- 
jeet Singh,  preparing  themselves  for  a  great 
liattle  soon  to  happen ;  and  that  war  was  vir- 
tually  declared  at  Lahore  in  November,  184o, 
and  fairly  begun  by  the  troojis  crossing  the 
Sutlej  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  taking  up  a 
jiosition  near  Ferozepore.  The  old  error  pre- 
vailed in  the  British  councils,  the  mistake  de- 
nounced by  Charles  Metcalfe  as  fatal  —  that  of 
undervaluing  the  enemy.  The  Sikhs  had  been 
considered  unworthy  to  be  opposed  to  the  Aff- 
ghans  in  Hunjeet's  time;  and  now  we  expected 
to  drive  them  into  the  Sutlej  at  once ;  but  we  had 
never  yet.  in  India,  so  nearly  met  with  our  match. 
The  battle  of  Moodkee  was  fought  under  Sir 
Hugh  Gougli.  on  the  l>8th  of  December,  and  "the 
rabble'  from  the  Punjaub  astonished  both  Euro- 
peans and  SeiKiys  by  standing  firm,  mananivring 
well,  and  rendering  it  no  easy  matter  to  close 
the  day  with  honour  to  the  English  arms.  This 
ill-timed  coiitein])!  was  truly  c:ilamilims,  as  it 
had  caused  miscalculations  about  annuunition, 
carriage,  hosiiital  stores,  and  everytliing  neces- 
sary for  a  campaign.  All  these  things  were  left 
behind  at  Delhi  or  Agra ;  and  the  des])erate  ne- 
cessity of  winning  a  battle  was  f)nly  enough 
barely  to  save  the  day.  The  advantage  was 
witirthe  British  in  the  battle  of  IMoodkee.  but 
not  so  decisively  as  all  parlies  had  exiiecled. 
Aflera  junction  with  reinforcements,  the  British 
fought  the  invaders  again  on  the  '.ilst  and  22nd, 
at  Ferozeshur.  On  the  first  night  our  trooi)s 
were  hardly  masters  of  the  ground  they  stood 
on.  and  had  no  reserve,  while  their  gallant  enemy 
had    larifc     reinrorcemenls   within    icacli.       The 
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next  il;iy  miglil  c/nsily  liiivc  l)cc'ii  in;iilr  fatal  to 
tlie  Eiislisli  army,  at  tiiiK's  when  tlicir  ammu- 
nition fell  sliort ;  liut  tlie  Siiilis  wci-c  badly  com- 
mandt'il  at  a  critical  moment,  then  descried  iiy  a 
traitorous  leader,  and  linnlly  driven  back.  For 
a  month  after  tliis  nolhinir  was  done  by  the 
British,  and  the  Siklis  crossed  the  Sullej  at  their 
case.  The  valour  of  Goui;li  and  of  llanlinj^e, 
who,  while  Governor-General,  had  put  himself 
under  the  orders  of  the  t'onuuander-in-Cliief,  had 
saved  the  honour  of  the  English;  but  their  pres- 
tige was  weakened  nmon,;,''  their  own  Sepoys,  and 
even  the  European  regiments;  much  more  among 
the  Sikhs;  and  most  of  all  in  the  eyes  of  the 
vigilant  surrounding  states.  It  was  a  matter  of 
life  and  death  now  to  bring  up  guns,  anunvuii- 
tion  and  treasure.  A  considerable  portion  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hands  on  the  '21st  of  January, 
ou  its  way  to  the  relief  of  Loodeeana ;  but  the 
battle  of  Aliwal  on  the  3yth  was  again  a  true 
British  fight.  The  Sikhs  were  driven  into  the 
Sutlej ;  and  as  soon  as  they  had  collected  in  their 
stronghold  of  Sobraou  ou  the  other  side,  they 
were  driven  thence  liy  a  closing  struggle  on  tlie 
10th  of  Feliruary.  The  Sikhs  were  beaten,  with 
a  slaughter  of  .5,000  (some  say  8,000)  men, 
against  320  killed  and  2,000  wounded  on  our  side. 
The  Mahai'ajah  submitted,  the  road  to  Lahore 
lay  open,  and  the  Governor-General  could  make 
his  own  terms.  He  flattered  himself  that  he  had 
arranged  a  protectorate  of  the  Punjaub  which 
woulil  render  annexation  unnecessary;  and  all 
who  could  believe  in  it  rejoiced  that  means  had 
been  found  to  escape  the  necessity  of  adding  new 
conquests  to  a  territory  already  much  too  lai'ge. 
As  the  Punjaub  could  not  pay  its  amount  of 
tribute  to  the  Company,  Cashmere  and  some 
other  territory  was  accepted  instead,  and  given, 
as  a  kingdom,  to  Gholab  Singh  ...  on  his  pay- 
ing a  portion  of  tlie  tlebt,  thus  reimbursing  the 
Company,  and  lessening  the  overgrown  power 
of  the  Punjaub  rulers.  When,  at  the  close  of 
1846,  the  English  troops  should  be  withdrawing 
from  Lahore,  the  Sikh  chiefs  begged  that  they 
might  remain,  and  take  care  of  the  Puujaulj  till 
the  youug  ^Maharajah  should  grow  up  to  man- 
hood."— II.  jMartineau,  Britinh  Rule  in  Intlia,  ch. 
20.  —  "Lord  Ilardinge  entrusted  the  government 
of  the  Punjab  to  a  Council  of  Regency,  consist- 
ing of  Sikh  nobles  under  the  guiilanee  of  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  as  British  Ucsident.  He  refused 
to  create  a  subsidiary  army,  but  he  left  a  British 
force  to  protect  the  government  until  the  boy 
Dhuleep  Singh  reached  his  majority.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Sikh  army  of  the  Khalsawere  disbanded. 
The  Jullunder  Doab  between  the  Sutlej  and  the 
Bej-as  was  added  to  the  British  empire.  .  .  . 
Lord  Dalhousie  succeeded  Lord  Ilardinge  in 
1848.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Punjab  was  again 
in  commotion.  Sikh  government  under  British 
protection  had  failed  to  keep  tlie  peace.  The  ' 
army  of  the  Khalsa  bad  disajjpeared,  but  the  old 
love  of  license  and  plunder  was  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  the  disbanded  soldiery.  Tlie  Sikh 
governor  of  Multan  revolted;  two  Englishmen 
were  murdered.  A  British  force  besieged  the 
rebels  in  Multan.  It  was  joined  by  a  Sikh  force 
in  the  service  of  the  Council  of  Hegency  com- 
manded by  Shere  Singh.  So  far  the  revolt  at 
Jhiltan  was  regarded  as  a  single  outbreak  which 
would  be  soon  suppressed  by  the  capture  of  the 
fortress.  In  reality  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
general   insurrection.      Shere  Singh,  who  com- 


miuidcil  the  Sikh  foi'cc  in  the  Ijesieging  army, 
suddenly  deserted  the  British  force  anil  joined 
his  father  C'hutter  Singh,  who  was  already  in 
o])en  rebellion.  The  revolt  was  secretly  pro- 
moted b_v  the  queen  mother,  and  spread  over  the 
J'unjab  like  wildfire.  The  old  soldiers  of  the 
Khalsa  rallied  round  Shere  Singh  and  his  father. 
The  halfand  half  government  set  uj)  by  Lord 
Ilardinge  Wiis  unable  to  cope  with  a  revoluliou 
which  was  restoring  the  old  anarchy.  In  No- 
vember, 1848,  Lord  Gough  advanced  against  the 
rebel  army.  Then  followed  the  famous  cam- 
paign between  the  Chenab  and  Jhelum  rivers 
about  100  miles  to  the  north  of  Lahore.  In 
January,  1849,  Lord  Gough  fought  tlie  dubious 
baltle  of  Cliillian\val],-di.  near  the  spcjt  where 
Alexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Jhelum  and  de- 
feated the  army  of  Porus.  Meanwhile  Multan 
surrendered,  and  the  besieging  force  joined  Lord 
Gough.  In  February  the  Sikh  army  was  utterly 
defeated  at  Gujerat." — J.  T.  Wheeler,  Indian 
Ilintory,  ell.  11.  —  "Gujrat  was  essentially  a  fore- 
noon battle,  with  the  whole  da_v  before  the  com- 
batants to  finish  their  work.  It  commenced  with 
a  magnilieent  duel  of  ;irtillerv;  the  British  in- 
fantry occupying  post  after  ])ost  as  they  were 
abandoned  by  the  enemy  ;  and  the  British  cavalry 
breaking  up  the  Sikh  masses  and  scattering 
them  by  pursuit.  CU"  the  sixty  Sikh  guns  en- 
gaged, fifty-three  were  taken.  Lord  Dalhousie 
resolved  to  make  the  victory  a  final  one.  '  The 
war,' he  declared,  'must  be  jirosecuted  now  to 
the  entire  defeat  and  dispersion  of  all  who  are  in 
arms  against  us,  whether  Sikhs  (jr  Afghans.' 
General  Gilbert  hurried  out  with  a  pursuing 
force  of  12,000,  horse,  foot  and  artillery,  the  day 
after  the  battle.  In  the  breathless  chase  which 
followed  across  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
frontier  mountain-wall,  the  Sikh  military  power 
was  destroyed  for  ever.  On  the  12th  of  JIarch, 
1849,  General  Gilbert  received  the  submission  of 
the  entire  Sikh  army  at  Rawal  Pindi,  together 
with  the  last  forty-one  of  the  100  Sikh  cannon 
captured  by  the  British  during  the  war.  While 
the  Sikh  army  heaped  up  their  swords  and 
shields  and  matchlocks  in  submissive  piles,  and 
salamed  one  by  one  as  they  passed  disarmed 
along  the  British  line,  their  Afghan  allies  were 
chased  relentlessly  \\'estwards,  and  reached  the 
safety  of  the  Khaibar  Pass  panting,  and  barely 
twenty  miles  in  front  of  the  English  hunters. 
The  horsemen  of  Afghanistan,  it  was  said,  'had 
ridden  down  through  the  hills  like  lions  and  ran 
back  into  them  like  dogs.'  The  question  re- 
mained what  to  do  with  the  Punjab.  The  vic- 
tory of  Sobraon  in  1846  gave  to  Lord  Ilardinge 
the  right  of  conquest:  the  victory  at  Gujrat  in 
1849  comiK'lled  Lord  Dalhousie  to  assert  that 
right.  Lord  Ilardinge  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Punjab  war  in  1846,  tried,  as  we  have  seen,  an 
intermediate  method  of  ruling  the  provinces  by 
British  otlieers  for  the  benefit  of  the  infant 
prince.  This  method  had  failed.  ...  In  deter- 
mining the  future  arrangements  for  the  Punjab, 
Lord  Dalhousie  had  as  his  advisers  the  two  Law- 
rences. Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  former  Resi- 
dent at  Lahore,  hurried  back  from  his  sick-leave 
in  England  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab might  perluqis  be  ju.st.  liutthat  it  would  be 
inexpedient.  His  brother  John,  afterwards  Lord 
Lawrence,  who  had  also  acted  as  Resident,  al- 
though as  much  averse  iu  general  principle  to 
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annexation  as  Henry,  was  cnnvinced  that,  in  this 
case,  annexation  was  not  only  just,  but  that  its 
expediency  was  'botli  umleuialjle  and  pressing.' 
Lord  Dalhousie,  after  a  full  review  of  the  efforts 
wliich  had  been  made  to  convert  the  Sikh  nation 
into  a  friendly  power  without  annexation,  de- 
cided that  no  course  now  remained  to  the  British 
Government  but  to  annex.  .  .  .  The  annexation 
of  the  Punjab  was  deliberately  approved  of  by 
tlie  Court  of  Directors,  by  Parliament,  and  liy 
the  English  nation."— W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Mar- 
guess  of  DnlJiiiiinie.  ch.  3. 

Also  .in  :  Sir  H.  B.  Edwardes  and  H.  Merivale, 
Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence. — R.  B.  Smith,  Life 
of  Lord  Lawrence,  v.  1,  (•/(.  7-11. — E.  Arnold,  The 
Marquis  of  Dalhousie' s  Administration  of  British 
India,  v.  1,  ch.  1-7. — H.  B.  Edwardes,  A  Year  on 
the  Punjab  Frontier,  1848-49.— Sir  R.  Temple, 
Men  and  E>:(  nts  if  My  Time  in  India,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1848-1856. — Lord  Dalhousie's  minor 
annexations. — The  lapse  of  dependent  Native 
States. — The  case  of  Nana  Sahib. — "In  ap- 
plying the  doctrine  of  lapse  to  the  Hindu  chief- 
doms,  on  default  of  natural  successors  or  of  an 
heir  legally  adopted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Ruling  Power,  Lord  Didhousie  merely  carried 
out  the  declared  law  of  the  case,  and  the  delib- 
erately formulated  policy  of  the  Government  of 
India,  years  before  he  arrived  in  the  country. 
In  so  doing,  liowever,  Lord  Dalhousie  became 
the  unconscious  but  effective  instrument  by 
which  the  old  India  of  Lord  Wellesley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century  was  prepared  for  its 
conversion,  in  1858,  into  the  new  India  of  the 
Queen.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  question  was 
whether  we  should  allow  the  government  of  a 
dependent  State,  in  absence  of  natural  heirs,  to 
pass  like  mere  private  property  to  an  adopted 
son.  The  Court  of  Directors  had  at  one  time 
permitted  tlie  adoption  of  a  successor  in  special 
cases  to  a  principality  on  failure  of  natural 
heirs.  It  declared,  however,  in  1834,  that  such 
an  'indulgence  should  be  the  exception,  not  the 
rule.' .  .  .  As  the  evils  of  the  old  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  sham  royalties  further  developed 
themselves,  the  Government  of  India  determined 
in  1841  to  enforce  a  more  uniform  policJ^  .  .  . 
What  Lord  Dalhousie  did.  therefore,  was  not  to 
invent  a  new  principle  of  Indian  law,  but  to 
steadil}'  apply  an  old  principle.  .  .  .  The  lirst 
case  in  which  this  principle  came  to  be  applied, 
shortly  after  Lord  Dalhousie's  arrival,  was  the 
Kative  State  of  Satara.  Tliat  !Maratha  princi- 
pality had  been  constituted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment on  the  general  break  up  of  the  ^laratha 
power  in  1818,  and  conlirmed  to  the  'sons  ami 
heirs,  and  successors '  of  the  recipient  in  1819. 
In  1839  the  reigning  prince  was  dejjosed  for 
misconduct  by  the  IBritish  Government  in  the 
exercise  of  its  Suzerain  rights.  By  the  same 
rights  the  British  Goveriunent  tlien  set  up  the 
brother  of  the  depo.sed  |>rince  on  tlic  throne.  .  .  . 
The  Raja,  whom  in  1839  we  had  [ilaced  on  the 
throne,  applieil  for  permission  to  adojit  a  son. 
The  British  Government  deliberately  withheld  the 
permission;  and  in  the  last  hours  of  his  life 
the  Raja,  in  1848,  hastily  adopted  a  son  without 
the  consent  of  the  Government."  Lord  Dalhou- 
sie, with  the  advice  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
declared  in  this  case  that  the  territory  of  Satara 
had  lapsed,  on  the  death  of  the  Raja,  by  failure 
of  heirs,  to  the  Power  which  dejjo.sed",  and  it 
was  annexed,  accordingly,  to  the  British  domin- 


ions. Under  kindred  circimistances  the  Native 
States  of  Sambalpur,  on  the  south-western  fron- 
tier of  Lower  Bengal,  and  .Jbansi,  a  fragment  of 
the  Maratha  dominions  in  Northern  India,  were 
absorbed.  "The  same  principle  of  lapse  on 
failure  of  heirs  was  applied  by  Lord  Dalhousie 
to  several  other  dependent  States.  Jaitpur  in 
Bundelkhand,  Baghat  a  petty  hill  Chiefdom  of 
36  square  miles  in  the  Punjab,  Udaipur  on  the 
AVestern  frontier  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  Budawal 
in  Khandesh,  passed  under  direct  British  rule 
from  this  cause.  The  fort  and  milit;iry  tief  of 
Tanjore  were  annexed  after  Lord  Dalhousie's 
departure  from  India,  but  practically  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  by  his  government.  .  .  .  By 
far  the  largest  accession  of  territory  made  dur- 
ing Lord  Dalhousie's  rule,  to  the  British  domin- 
ions on  the  failure  of  heirs,  was  the  great  central 
tract  of  India  kuoAvn  as  Nagpur.  Tiiis  Maratha 
iuincipalit\-  as  now  constituted  into  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  after  various  rectitications  of 
frontier,  has  an  area  of  113,'279  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  12,U()U,(XlO  souls.  The 
territories  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1854 
make  nearl}-  fo\ir-tif"ths  of  the  present  Central 
Provinces.  .  .  .  It  is  ilifficult  to  tind  any  ground 
for  the  charge  which  !Mr.  Kaye  brought  in  18G5 
against  Lord  Dalhousie,  for  '  har.shness  '  towards 
the  man  afterwards  known  as  the  infamous 
Nana  Sahil)[see  below:  A.  D.  1857  {M.\Y  — Aug- 
ust)]. As  this  charge,  however,  is  still  occasion- 
ally repeated,  and  as  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  Lord  Dalhousie  was  to  some  extent  respon- 
sible for  the  J[utin\'  of  1857,  in  consequence  of 
his  action  towards  Nana  Sahib  in  1851,  I  must 
briefly  state  the  facts.  In  1818,  the  Peshwa  of 
the  ilarathas.  completely  beaten  in  the  held, 
threw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  British. 
Sir  John  3Ialcolm,  then  the  Governor-General's 
Agent  in  the  Deccan,  assured  him  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  engaged  that  he  should  receive  an 
allowance  of  £80,000  a  year  for  his  support.  .  .  . 
There  could  not  be  the  slightest  pretension  that 
it  was  ever  anything  more  than  a  personal  an- 
nuity;  and  from  tirst  to  last  all  mention  of  heirs 
is  carefully  excluded.  The  records  show  that 
tlie  ex-Peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  was  well  aware  of  this. 
Baji  Rao  lived  until  1851,  leaving  to  his  adopted 
son.  Nana  Sahib,  an  immense  fortune  admitted 
to  amount  to  £'280,000,  and  believed  by  the 
Government  of  the  North-western  Provinces  to 
greatly  exceed  that  sum.  The  Government  of 
India  at  once  acknowledged  the  adojited  son's 
title  to  this  splendid  heritage,  and  out  of  its  own 
1)eneticence  added  to  it  the  Jagliir,  or  grant  of 
land,  on  which  his  father  had  resided  in  the 
North-western  Provinces.  But  the  pension,  paid 
out  of  the  tax-payers'  pockets,  lapsed  upon  the 
death  of  the  annuitant." — Sir  W.  W.  Hunter, 
Tlie  yfarqiicss  of  Dalhousie,  ch.  6-7. — Didie  of 
Argyll.  //"'/'(  under  DuUnnisie  inid  ('anniwj. 

A.  D.  1849-1893. — The  life  in  exile  of 
Dhuleep  Singh,  heir  to  the  Sikh  throne. — 
"Few  careers  have  ever  been  more  instru<-tive  to 
those  who  can  .sec  than  that  of  the  i"\Iaharajah 
Dhuleep  Singh,  who  died  in  Paris  on  Sunday 
[Octolier  'ii,  1893]  of  apoplexy.  He  finished  life 
a  desjiised  exile,  but  no  man  of  modern  days 
ever  had  such  chances,  or  hail  seen  them  snatilied, 
liarlly  by  fate,  partly  by  fault,  so  comidctely 
from  his  lips.  But  for  an  accident,  if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  accident,  he  would  have 
been  the  Hindoo  Emperor  of  India.     I  lis  father. 
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Hiinjcct  Sinf;li,  Hint  stranL'c  cninliiniilioii  (if 
Louis  XI.  an<l  Clmrles  tlii^  Bold,  had  toniic<l  and 
kuL'W  how  to  control  an  army  whicli  would  have 
struck  down  all  the  native  |)o\ver.sof  India  niucli 
more  easily  than  did  any  of  the  Tartar  ccUHiuerers. 
Without  its  master  at  its  head,  that  army  de- 
feated the  British,  and  hut  for  a  ma.n-nifieent 
liril>e  paid  to  its  General  (vide  Cuuninijham's 
'History  of  the  Sikhs')  would  have  driven  the 
English  from  India,  and  placed  the  child,  Dhu- 
leep  Singh,  upon  the  throne  of  the  Peninsula,  to 
be  supported  there  by  Sikh  and  Kajpoot,  JIah- 
ratta,  and  Beharee.  Ajiart  from  tlie  English, 
there  was  notliing  to  resist  tlu'm;  and  they  were 
guided  by  a  woman,  the  Kanee  Cliunda  Kour; 
who  of  all  modern  women  was  luost  like  Mary  of 
Scots  as  her  enemies  have  painted  her,  and  of 
whom,  after  her  fall.  Lord  Dalhousie  said  that 
her  capture  would  be  w'ortli  the  sacrifice  of 
a  brigade.  How  Dhulcep  Singh  would  have 
reigned  had  Uuujcet  Singh's  destiny  completed 
itself  is  another  matter  —  probably  like  a  Hindoo 
Ilumayoon  —  for  even  if  not  the  .son  of  Hunjeet 
Singh,  who,  be  it  rememliered,  acknowleilged 
him,  he  inherited  ability  from  his  mother;  he 
was  a  bold  man,  and  he  was,  as  his  career  showed, 
capable  of  wild  and  daring  adventure.  He  fell, 
however,  from  his  throne  under  the  shock  of  the 
second  Sikh  War,  and  began  a  new  and,  to  all 
appearance,  most  promising  career.  Lord  Dal- 
housie had  a  pity  for  the  boy,  and  the  English 
Court  —  we  never  quite  understood  why  —  an 
unusually  kindly  feeling.  A  fortune  of  iJlO.OtJO 
a  j'ear  was  settled  on  him,  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  was  granted  rank  hardly  less 
than  that  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  He  turned 
Christian  —  apparently  from  conviction,  though 
subsequent  events  throw  doubt  on  that  —  a  tutor, 
who  was  quite  competent,  devoted  him.sclf  to 
his  education,  and  from  the  time  he  became  of 
age  he  was  regarded  as  in  all  respects  a  great 
English  noble.  He  knew,  too,  how  to  sustain 
that  character, —  made  no  social  blunders,  be- 
came a  great  sportsman,  and  succeeded  in  main- 
taining for  years  the  sustained  stateliness  of  life 
which  in  England  is  held  to  confer  social  dignity. 
Contidence  was  first  shaken  b}'  his  marriage, 
winch,  though  it  did  not  turn  out  unsuccessfully, 
and  though  the  lady  was  in  after-life  greatly 
liked  and  respected,  was  a  whim,  his  bride  being 
u  half  Cojjtic,  half  English  girl  whom  he  saw 
in  an  Egyptian  school-room,  and  who,  by  all 
English  as  well  as  Indian  ideas  of  rank,  was  an 
unfitting  bride.  Then  he  began  over-spending, 
without  the  slightest  necessity,  for  his  great  in- 
come was  unburdened  by  a  vast  estate :  and  at 
last  reduced  his  tinanees  to  such  a  condition 
that  the  India  Office,  which  had  made  him  ad- 
vance after  advance,  closed  its  treasury  and  left 
him,  as  he  thought,  face  to  face  with  ruin.  Then 
the  fierce  Asiatic  blood  in  him  came  out.  He 
declared  himself  wronged,  perhaps  believed  him- 
self oppressed,  dropped  the  whole  varnish  of 
civilisation  from  him,  and  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  vengeance  over  which  he  had 
probably  brooded  for  years.  He  puljlicly  re- 
pudiated Christianity,  and  went  through  a  cere- 
mony intended  to  readmit  him  within  the  pale  of 
the  Sikh  variety  of  the  Hindoo  faith.  Whether 
it  did  readmit  him.  greater  doctors  than  we  must 
decide.  That  an  ordinary  Hindoo  who  has  eaten 
beef  cannot  be  readmitted  to  his  own  caste,  even 
if  the  eating  is  involuntary,  is  certain,  as  witness 


the  tradition  of  the  Tagoro  family;  but  the 
rights  of  the  Royal  are,  even  in  Hindooism,  ex- 
traordinarily wide,  and  we  fancy  that,  had 
Dhulcep  Singh  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  Sikh 
doctors  of  theology  would  have  decliired  his  re- 
admission  legal.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed. 
He  .set  out  for  the  Punjab  inteniling,  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  if  the  Sikhs  acknowledged 
hiin,  to  make  a  stroke  for  the  throiu;,  if  not  of 
India,  at  least  of  Itunjcet  Singh  ;  but  he  was  ar- 
rested at  Aden,  and  after  months  of  fierce  di.s- 
imte,  let  go,  cm  condition  tliat  lu'  should  not  re- 
turn to  India.  He  sought  protection  in  Bu.ssia, 
which  he  did  not  obtain,  and  at  last  gave  uji  the 
struggle,  made  his  peace  with  the  India  Ofiice, 
took  his  pension  again,  and  lived,  cliiefiy  in 
Paris,  the  life  of  a  disappointeil  lint  wealthy 
idler.  There  was  some  spirit  in  his  adventure, 
though  it  was  tin  wisely  carried  out.  The  English 
generally  thought  it  a  bit  of  foolhardiness,  or  a 
dodge  to  extract  a  loan  from  the  India  Office; 
but  tlio.se  who  were  responsible  held  a  different 
o])inion,  and  would  have  gone  nearly  any  length 
to  prevent  his  reaching  the  Ptmjab.  The_y  were 
probably  wise.  The  heir  of  Hunjeet  might  have 
been  ridiculed  bj'  the  Sikhs  as  a  Christian,  but  he 
might  also  have  been  accepted  as  a  reconverted 
man;  and  one  successful  skirmish  in  a  district 
might  have  called  to  arms  all  the  '  children  of  the 
sugar  and  the  sword,'  and  set  all  India  on  fire. 
The  Sikhs  are  our  verj'  good  friends,  and  stood 
by  us  against  any  revival  of  the  Empire  of 
Delhi,  their  sworn  hereditaiy  foe;  but  they  have 
not  forgotten  Kunjeet  Singh,  and  a  chance  of 
the  Empire  for  themselves  might  have  turned 
many  of  their  heads." — The  Spectaiur,  October'ZS, 
1893. 

A.  D.  1852. — The  second  Burmese  War. — 
Annexation  of  Pegu. —  "  AVIiile  Lord  Dalhousie 
was  laying  out  the  Punjab  like  a  Scotcli  estate, 
on  the  most  approved  principles  of  planting, 
road-making,  culture,  and  general  management, 
the  chance  of  another  conquest  at  the  oppo.site 
extremity  of  his  vice-kingdom  summoned  him 
to  Calcutta.  The  master  of  a  trading  barque 
from  Chittagong,  who  was  charged  unjustly 
with  cruelt\'  to  a  pilot,  had  been  fined  .£1U0  by 
the  authorities  of  Rangoon,  and  the  captain  of  a 
brig  had  in  like  manner  been  amerced  for  alleged 
ill-treatment  of  his  crew.  To  support  a  claim 
for  restitution,  two  English  ships  of  war  had 
been  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  Irrawadi.  .  .  . 
^Misunderstandings  arose  on  some  inexplicable 
point  of  etiquette ;  "  the  British  commodore  seized 
a  royal  yacht  which  lay  in  the  river;  the  angry 
Burmese  opened  fire  on  his  ships  from  their  forts; 
and,  "with  an  unprecedented  economy  of  time 
and  trouble  in  the  discovery  or  making  of  plau- 
silile  pretexts,  a  second  war  with  Burmah  was 
thus  begun.  A  long  catalogue  of  affronts, 
wrongs,  and  injuries,  now  for  the  first  time 
poured  in.  .  .  .  The  subjects  of  the  '  Golden 
Foot ' .  .  .  must  make  an  official  apology  for 
their  misbehaviour,  pay  ten  lacs  compensation, 
and  receive  a  permanent  Resident  at  Rangoon. 
If  these  demands  were  not  met  within  five  weeks, 
further  reparation  woulil  be  exacted  otherwise, 
and  as  there  was  no  fear  that  they  would,  prep- 
arations were  made  for  an  expedition.  .  .  .  The 
Governor-General  threw  himself  with  enthu.siasm 
into  an  undertaking  which  promised  him  another 
chance  of  gratifying,  as  his  biographer  says,  his 
'  passion  for  imperial  symmetry. '     He  resolved 
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'  to  take  in  kiugilDiiis  wherever  they  maile  a  gap 
in  tlie  red  line  running  round  liis  dominions  or 
broke  its  internal  continuity.'  There  was  a  gap 
intlie  ring-fence  between  Arracan  and  Moulmein, 
which  Pegu  would  fill.  The  logical  inference 
was  clear,  the  duty  of  aiipropriution  obvious. 
Let  us  have  Pegu.  Ten  millions  of  silver  hap- 
pening just  then  to  lie  in  the  colfers  of  Fort 
William,  how  could  they  be  better  invested  than 
in  a  jungle  on  the  sea  coast,  inhabited  by  quad- 
rupeds and  bipeds  after  their  various  kinds,  alike 
luiworth}'  of  being  consulted  as  to  their  future 
destiny  '?  .  .  .  In  April,  Martaban  and  Rangoon 
were  taken  with  trifling  loss.  Operations  being 
suspended  during  the  rainy  season,  the  city  of 
Prome  was  not  attacked  till  October,  and  after  a 
few  hours'  struggle  it  fell,  with  the  loss  of  a 
single  sepoy  on  the  side  of  the  victors.  There 
was  in  fact  no  serious  danger  to  encounter,  save 
from  the  climate;  but  that  unfailing  ally  fought 
with  terrilile  etfect  upon  the  side  of  Ava.  .  .  . 
On  the  '20th  December,  185'-,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  which,  after  reciting  undisguisedly  the 
ineffably  inadecpiate  pretext  for  the  war,  in- 
formed the  inhabitants  that  the  Governor  in 
Council  had  resolved  that  the  maritime  province 
of  Pegu  should  henceforth  form  a  portion  of  the 
British  territories  in  the  East,  and  warning  the 
King  of  Ava,  '  should  he  fail  to  renew  liis  former 
relations  of  friendship  with  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  seek  to  dispute  its  quiet  possession  of 
the  province,  tlie  Governor-General  woidd  again 
put  forth  the  power  he  held,  which  would  lead 
to  the  total  subversion  of  the  Burman  State,  and 
to  the  ruin  and  e.\ile  of  the  King  and  his  race.' 
But  no  depth  of  humiliation  could  bring  the 
Sovereign  or  his  ^linisters  to  acknowledge  the 
liopelessness  of  defeat  or  the  permanency  of  dis- 
memberment. .  .  .  Twenty  years  have  passed, 
and  no  treaty  recognising  the  alienation  of  Pegu 
has  yet  [in  1872]  been  signed." — W.  51.  Torrens, 
Empire  in  Ania:   How  ire  aone  hij  it,  ch.  24. 

Also  IN:  E.Arnold.  The  Murquisnf  Dallwusie's 
Adiniiiistnitiuii  ,,f  British  India.  rli'\:,-\G  {p.  i). 

A.  D.  1856. — The  annexation  of  Oudh.     See 

OUDH. 

A.  D.  1857. — Causes  of  the  Sepoy  Mutiny. 

— "  The  various  motives  assigned  for  the  ilutiny 
appear  inade(iuate  to  the  European  mind.  Tlie 
truth  seems  to  be  that  Native  opinion  throughout 
India  was  in  a  ferment,  predisposing  men  to  be- 
lieve the  wildest  stories,  and  to  rush  into  action 
in  a  paroxysm  of  terror.  Panic  acts  on  an  Ori- 
ental population  like  drink  upon  a  European 
mob.  The  annexation  policy  of  Lord  Dalhousie, 
although  dictated  by  the  most  enlightened  con- 
siderations, was  distasteful  to  the  Native  mind. 
The  spread  of  education,  the  appearance  at  the 
same  moment  of  the  steam-engine  and  the  tele- 
graph wire,  seemed  to  reveal  a  ileep  plan  for  sub- 
stituting an  Englisli  for  an  Indian  civilisation. 
The  Bengal  sepoys  especially  thought  tliat  they 
could  see  further  than  the  rest  of  tlieir  country- 
men. Most  of  them  were  Hindus  of  high  ca.ste; 
many  of  them  were  recruited  from  Oudh.  They 
regarded  om-  reforms  onAVestern  lines  as  attacks 
on  tlicir  own  nationality,  and  they  knew  at  first 
lumd  wliat  annexation  meant.  They  believed  it 
was  by  their  prowess  that  the  Punjab  had  been 
conquered,  and  that  all  India  was  held.  The 
numerous  dethroned  jirinces.  or  their  heirs  and 
widows,  were  tlie  lirst  to  learn  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  spirit  of  disalTcclion  and  panic. 


Tiiey  had  heard  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  were 
told  that  Russia  was  the  perpetual  enemy  of 
England.  Our  munificent  pensions  had  supplied 
the  funds  with  which  they  could  buy  the  aid  of 
skilful  intriguers.  They  had  much  to  gain,  and 
little  to  lose,  by  a  revolution.  In  this  critical 
state  of  affairs,  of  which  the  Government  had  no 
oflicial  knowledge,  a  rumour  ran  through  the 
cantonments  that  the  cartridges  of  the  Bengal 
army  had  been  greased  with  the  fat  of  jiigs, — 
animals  unclean  alike  to  Hindu  and  Jluliamma- 
dan.  No  assurances  could  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  sepoys.  Fires  occurred  nightly  in  the  Na- 
tive lines;  officers  were  insulted  Ijy  their  men; 
confidence  was  gone,  and  onlj"  the  form  of  disci- 
pline remained.  In  addition,  the  outlireak  of 
the  storm  found  the  Native  regiments  denuded 
of  many  of  their  best  officers.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  great  empire  to  which  Dalliou.sie  put 
the  corner-stone,  reipiired  a  larger  staff  than  the 
civil  service  could  sup|ily.  The  practice  of 
selecting  able  military  men  for  civil  posts,  which 
had  long  existed,  received  a  sudden  and  vast  de- 
velopment. Oudh,  the  Punjab,  the  Central 
Provinces,  British  Burma,  were  administered  to 
a  large  extent  by  picked  officers  from  the  Com- 
pany's regiments.  Good  and  skilful  commanders 
remained;  but  the  Native  army  had  nevertheless 
been  drained  of  many  of  its  brightest  intellects 
and  firmest  wills  at  the  verj*  crisis  of  its  fate." — 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Brirf  Illst.  af  the  IkiUuii  Parpte, 
ch.  1.5.  —  "The  annexation  of  Ondh  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  JIntiny  in  the  first  place,  though 
that  measure  certainly  did  add  to  the  number  of 
our  enemies  after  the  Mutiny  commenced.  The 
old  government  of  Oudh  was  extremely  obnox- 
ious to  the  mass  of  our  native  soldiers  of  the 
regular  armv,  who  came  from  Oudh  and  the  ad- 
jacent province  of  Behar,  and  with  whom  the 
^Mutiny  originated.  These  men  were  the  sons 
and  kinsmen  of  the  Hindu  yeomen  of  the  coun- 
try, all  of  whom  benefited  more  or  less  by  annex- 
ation; while  Oudh  was  ruled  by  a  Muhammadan 
family  which  h.ad  never  identified  itself  with  the 
people,  and  whose  government  was  extremely 
oppressive  to  all  classes  except  its  immediate 
creatures  and  followers.  But  when  the  intro- 
duction of  the  greased  cartridges  had  excited  the 
Native  Army  to  revolt,  when  the  mutineers  saw 
nothing  befcu'e  them  short  of  escape  on  the  one 
hand  or  destruction  on  the  other,  they,  and  all 
who  sympathised  with  them,  were  driven  to  the 
most  liesperate  measures.  All  who  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  love  or  fear  rallied  round  them.  All 
who  had  little  or  nothing  to  lose  joined  their 
ranks.  All  that  dangerous  class  of  religious 
fanatics  and  devotees  who  abound  in  India,  all 
the  iiolitical  intriguers,  who  in  peaceful  times  can 
do  no  mischief,  swelled  the  numliers  of  the 
enemy,  and  gave  spirit  and  direction  to  their 
measures.  India  is  full  of  races  of  men,  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  lived  by  service  (U' 
by  plunder,  and  who  are  ready  to  join  in  any 
disturbance  which  may  promise  them  employ- 
ment. Oudh  was  full  of  disbanded  soldiers  who 
had  not  had  time  toseltle  down.  Our  gaols  fur- 
nislu'd  thousands  of  desperate  men  let  loose  on 
society,  The  cry  throughout  tlie  eountry,  as 
cantonment  afti'r  cantonment  became  the  scene 
of  triumiihant  mutiny  was,  'The  English  rule  is 
at  an  end.  Let  us  plunder  and  enjoy  ourselves.' 
The  industrious  classes  throughout  India  were 
on  our  siile,  but   for  a  long  time  feared  to  act. 
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On  tlic  (iiic  side  they  saw  the  few  English  in  the 
(■(iiuilry  shut  iluwn  or  tlyiiis  f'"'  tln-ir  lives,  or  :il 
theliestslaiiiliiin'  on  the  (lefelisivc,  scjrely  pressed  ; 
on  the  other  .side  they  saw  sunnnary  piiiiishnient, 
ill  the  shape  of  the  iiluiider  anil  destruetiou  of 
their  houses,  dealt  out  to  tho.se  who  aided  lis. 
]5ut  when  we  evineed  signs  of  vigour,  when  we 
began  to  assume  the  offensive  and  vindieate  our 
authority,  many  of  the.se  peojile  eame  forward 
and  identitied  themselves  with  our  eause." — 
Lord  Lavvreuee,  Spcceli  <it  (jlnxijotr,  18()()  {quuted 
hi/  Sir  0.  T.  Bunie,  in  "  Clydeand  Strathnairn," 
c'h.  1). 

Also  IN:  J.  W.  Kaye,  HiM.  of  the  Sepoy  War 
in  Iiulin,  hk.  3  (r.  1).— G.  B.  Malleson.  The  In- 
iliitii  Mntiiif/  of  \sru,  eh.   1-."). 

A.  D.  1857  (May).— The  outbreak  at  Mee- 
rut. — Seizure  of  Delhi  by  the  Mutineers. — 
Massacre  of  Europeans. — Explosion  of  the 
magazine. — "'The  station  of  ^Meerut,  some  40 
miles  north-east  of  Delhi,  was  one  of  tlie  very 
few  in  India  where  adecjuate  means  existed  for 
quelling  an  outbreak  of  native  troops.  There 
was  a  regiment  of  English  Dragoons,  a  battalion 
of  th('  6()tli  UiHes,  and  a  strong  foree  of  Horse 
and  Foot  Artillciy,  far  more  than  sufficient  to 
deal  witli  the  three  native  regiments  who  were 
also  quartered  in  the  cantonment.  The  court- 
martial  on  .  .  .  eighty-tive  men  of  the  3rd  N.  C. , 
who  had  refused  to  take  their  cartridges,  had  by 
this  time  completed  its  inquiry.  The  men  were 
sentenced  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment.  The 
sentence  was  carried  out  with  impressive  solem- 
nity. On  a  morning  [Maj'  9]  presently  to  become 
historical — the  heavens  sombre  with  rolling 
clouds  —  the  brigade  assembled  to  hear  their 
comrades' doom  —  to  see  them  stripjied  of  their 
uniform  and  secured  with  felons' manacles.  The 
scene  produced  intense  emotion.  Resistance  was 
impossilile.  There  were  entreaties,  tears,  impre- 
cations, as  the  prisoners  were  inarched  away  to 
jail.  Discipline  had  been  vindicated  by  a  terri- 
ble e.xample.  The  next  day  was  tsunday.  In 
the  evening,  as  the  European  Riflenieu  were 
gathering  for  Church,  a  sudden  movement  took 
place  in  the  native  quarters.  The  Cavalry  dashed 
off  to  the  jail  to  rescue  their  imprisoned  com- 
panions. The  two  Infantry  regiments,  after  a 
moment's  wavering,  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
mutineers.  Then  ensued  a  scene  such  as,  un- 
happily, became  too  familiar  in  Upper  India 
within  the  next  few  weeks.  Officers  were  shot, 
houses  fired,  Europeans  —  men,  women,  and 
children,  wherever  finind,  were  put  to  the  sword. 
A  crowd  of  miscreants  from  tlie  jail.  sud<lenly 
set  free,  made  a  long  nigljt  of  pillage.  Jleau- 
while,  paralysed  by  the  suilden  catastrophe,  the 
English  General  of  the  Division  and  tlie  Briga- 
dier of  the  Station  forebore  to  act.  refused  to  let 
their  subordinates  act,  and  the  Sepoys  who  had 
fled,  a  disorgani.sed  mob,  in  different  directions, 
soon  found  themselves  gathering  on  the  march 
for  Delhi.  In  the  early  morning  at  Delhi,  where 
courts  and  olfiees  liad"  already  Iieguu  the  day's 
work,  a  line  of  horsemen  were  descried  galloping 
on  the  Meerut  road.  They  found  their  way  into 
tlie  city,  into  the  presence  of  the  King;  cut  down 
the  European  officials,  and.  as  they  were  gradu- 
all}'  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  compan- 
ions, commenced  a  general  massacre  of  the  Chris- 
tian population.  A  brave  telegraph  clerk,  as 
the  mutineers  burst  in  u|)on  him.  had  ju.st  time 
to  flash  the  dreadful  tidings  to  Lahore.     Before 


evening,  the  native  regiments  fired  upon  their 
odicers  and  joined  the  mutineers,  AffiT  weary 
hours  of  hope  for  the  helprfrom  Jleerut  which 
never  came,  the  British  ollicers  in  command 
were  compelled  to  recognise  tliat  the  only 
chance  of  safety  lay  in  flight.  Ere  the  day 
closed,  every  European  who  had  risen  that 
morning  in  Delhi,  was  dead,  or  awaiting  death, 
or  wandering  about  the  country  in  the  des|)eratc 
endeavor  to  reach  a  jilace  of  safely.  A  day  dark 
with  disaster  was,  however,  illumined  by  the 
first  of  those  lieroic  acts  wliieh  will  make  the 
siege  of  Dellii  immortid.  The  insurgents  had 
their  first  taste  of  the  quality  of  the  race  whose 
a.scendancy  they  had  elected  to  assail.  Lieuten- 
ant Willoughliy,  the  oMieer  in  charge  of  the 
Magazine,  and  eight  gallant  companions,  re- 
solved, early  in  the  day,  that,  if  tlie_v  couhl  not 
defend  their  invalualile  supply  of  ammunition, 
they  would  destroy  it,  though  its  destruction 
woidil  almost  certainly  involve  their  own.  For 
liours  they  defended  tiieir  stronghold  against  an 
overpowering  crowd  of  assailants.  The  train 
was  laid:  the  sergeant  who  was  to  fire  it  stood 
ready:  \Villouglil>y  took  a  last  lookout  ujion  the 
Jleerut  road :  the  assailants  were  swarming  on 
the  walls.  The  word  was  spoken:  avast  column 
of  flame  and  smoke  shot  upiward.  Two  thou- 
sand of  the  assailants  were  lilown  into  the  air 
[and  five  of  the  defenders  perisheil.  while  Wil- 
loughby  and  three  of  his  companions  escaped]. 
The  thunder  of  tliat  explosion  announced  to  the 
mutineers  that  one  great  object  in  tlie  .seizure  of 
Delhi  had  escaped  their  grasp." — 11.  S.  Cunning- 
ham. E/irl  Ciiniiiii;/,  eh.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  "W.  Kaj'e,  Hist,  of  the  Scjioi/  War 
in.  India,  hk.  4.  eh.  1-3  ('■.  2). 

A.  D.  1857  (May— August). — The  situation 
at  Delhi. — Siege  of  the  English  at  Cawnpur. 
— Their  surrender  and  massacre. — The  siege 
of  LucknoTV. — "A  few  days  of  inactivity  al- 
lowed the  flame  to  blaze  up  beyond  jiossiliility 
of  immeiliate  extinction.  The  unchallenged  oc- 
cupation of  the  Mughal  capital  by  rebel  sepoys 
and  badmashes  was  followe<l  by  risings  and  mas- 
sacres in  almost  every  station  within  range  of  the 
[  example;  and  from  Firozpur,  Bareilly,  3Iora- 
dabad,  Shahjalianpur,  Cawnpur,  and  numer- 
ous other  ]daces  came  harrowing  tales  of  mas- 
sacre, suffering,  and  heroism.  AVhen  this  terrible 
news  reached  army  head-quarters,  it  was  received 
with  a  perhaps  natural  incredulity.  Neverthe- 
less, a  force  was  hastily  a.ssembled  at  Aniliala; 
and  with  the  troops  thus  mobilised.  General 
Anson,  then  Commander-in-Chief,  made  prepa- 
rations to  march  against  the  renowned  citv  of 
the  .Mughal.  The  little  foree  had  liardly  star'ted, 
however,  when  its  leader  died  of  cholera  (May 
2Tth).  It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June  that  Gen- 
eral Barnard,  who  had  succeeded  tempfirarily  to 
the  chief  commanil,  advanced  in  earnest  against 
the  now  jubilant  rebels.  Meanwhile,  a  smidl 
body  of  troops  under  Brigadier  Arehdale  AVilson 
marclied  out  from  Meerut.  after  a  disastrous  de- 
lay ;  and  the  combined  force,  amounting  to  about 
3,01)0  Europeans  and  one  battalion  of  Gurkhas, 
fought  its  way  onwards  till  it  reached  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  on  the  8th  of  June,  1857.  Wc 
may  now  refer  to  the  three  great  points  —  Delhi, 
Cawnpur,  and  Lucknow,  round  which  the  .Mu- 
tiny was,  so  to  speak,  centred  during  the  earlier 
period  of  the  revolt;  namely,  from  May,  18o7, 
till  the  arrival  in  India  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
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in  August  of  thfit  _veai-.  The  modern  city  of 
Dflhi  was  founded  hy  the  Emperor  Jahangir  in 
1031.  Situated  on  tlie  right  banlv  of  a  branch  of 
tlie  Jumna  river  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  some  seven  miles  in  extent, 
strengthened  by  bastions  and  by  a  capacious  dry 
ditch.  The  British  force  held  the  elevated 
ground  known  as  the  Kidge,  which  extends  two 
miles  along  the  northern  and  western  faces  of 
the  city  —  a  position  taken  up  some  centuries  be- 
fore by  Timvn-  Shah  and  his  Tartar  hordes  when 
advancing  to  attack  old  Delhi.  At  intervals 
along  tlie'Ridge  stood  the  Flagstaff  Tower,  the 
Observatory,  a  large  mansion  called  Hindu  liao's 
house,  and  other  defensible  l)uildings.  The 
space  between  the  city  and  the  Ridge  was  thickly 
planted,  for  the  most  part  with  trees  and  shrubs; 
in  the  midst  of  which  might  be  seen  numerous 
mosques  and  large  houses,  and  the  ruins  of  older 
Ijuildings.  It  soon  became  evident  that  the 
position  held  by  the  British  force  on  the  Ridge 
was  a  false  one:  and  the  question  arose  whether 
the  city  might  not  be  taken  by  a  cou]i  de  main, 
seeing  that  it  was  impossible  cither  to  invest  it 
or  to  attempt  a  regular  siege  with  any  chance  of 
success.  A  plan  of  assault,  to  be  carried  out  on 
the  12th  of  June,  was  drawn  up  liy  a  young 
Engineer  officer  and  sanctioned.  Had  this  as- 
sault been  delivered  the  cit}-  would  in  all  likeli- 
hood liave  been  taken  and  held.  .  .  .  But  owing 
to  a  series  of  accidents,  the  plan  fell  through  — 
a  miscarriage  the  more  to  be  regretted  because 
the  early  recapture  of  the  city  would  in  all 
luunan  probability  have  put  a  stop  to  further 
outbreaks.  As  matters  stood,  however,  the  gal- 
lant little  force  before  Delhi  could  barely  hold 
its  own.  It  was  an  army  of  observation  per- 
petually liarassed  by  an  active  enemy.  As  time 
went  on,  therefore,  the  question  of  raising  the 
siege  in  favour  of  a  movement  towards  Agra 
was  more  than  once  seriously  discussed,  but  was 
fortunately  abandoned.  On  July  .'jth,  1857.  Gen- 
eral Barnard  died,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  by 
General  Archdale  AVilson,  an  ofticer  who,  posses- 
sing no  special  force  of  character,  did  little  more 
than  secure  the  safe  defence  of  the  position  until 
the  arrival  of  Brigadier  Nicholson  from  the  Pun- 
jab, August  14th,  1857,  witli  a  moveable  column 
of  2.5UII  men,  Eurojieans  and  Sikhs,  Aiul  here 
we  may  leave  Delhi,  for  the  moment,  deferring 
till  later  any  further  details  of  the  siege.  The 
city  of  Cavvnpur,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Ganges,  42  miles  south-west  of  Luck- 
now  and  270  miles  from  Delhi,  lies  about  a  mile 
from  the  river  in  a  large  sandy  plain.  On  the 
strip  of  land  between  the  river  and  the  town,  a 
space  broken  by  ravines,  stretched  the  Civil 
Station  and  cantonments.  A  more  ditfieult  jiosi- 
tion  to  hold  in  an  extremity  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived, occujiied  as  it  was  by  four  disatfected 
Sepoy  regiments  with  but  sixty  European  ar- 
tillerymen to  overawe  them.  There  was,  more- 
over, an  ineoiupetent  commaniler.  Realising 
after  the  disasters  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  that  his 
native  garrison  was  not  to  be  trusted.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  threw  up  a  make-shift  entrenchment 
close  to  tlie  Sepo)-  lines.  Commanded  on  all 
sides,  it  was  totally  unfitted  to  stan<l  a  sic'ge. 
But  a  wor.se  mistake  was  to  follow.  Alarmed  as 
time  went  on  at  liis  growing  dillicidties.  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler  at  lencth  asked  the  notorious  Nana 
Sahib  [see  above^;  A.  D.  1848-185fi],  who  lived  a 


few  miles  off  at  Bithur,  to  assist  him  with  trooijs 
to  guard  the  Treasury.  For  some  months  pre- 
viously this  archtraitor's  emissaries  had  been 
sjjreading  discontent  throughout  India,  but  he 
liimself  had  taken  care  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  his  European  neighbours.  He  now  saw 
liis  opportunity.  Cawnpur,  delivered  into  his 
hands  by  the  misplaced  contidence  of  its  defen- 
ders, was  virtually  in  his  keeping.  Of  European 
succour  there  was  no  immediate  hope.  Tlie 
]3lace  was  doomed.  The  crash  came  three  days 
before  General  Barnard's  force  reached  Delhi. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  devoted  natives  who 
remained  faithful  to  their  salt,  the  whole  Sepoy 
force  on  the  5th  of  June  rose  in  revolt,  opened 
the  doors  of  the  jail,  robbed  the  treasury, 
and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  magazine. 
The  Nana  cast  aside  all  further  pretence  of 
friendship  and,  joined  liy  the  mutinous  troops, 
laid  siege  to  tlie  entrenchment  already  men- 
tioned, which  with  culpalile  military  ignorance 
liad  been  thrown  iqi  in  one  of  the  worst  positions 
that  could  have  been  chosen.  The  besieging 
army  numbered  some  3.000  men.  The  be- 
sieged could  only  muster  aliout  400  English  sol- 
diers, more  than  70  of  which  number  were  in- 
valids. For  twenty-one  days  the  little  garrison 
suffered  untold  horrors  from  starvation,  heat, 
and  the  onslaughts  of  the  rebels;  until  the  Gen- 
eral in  command  listened  to  overtures  for  sur- 
render, and  the  garrison  marched  out  on  the  27th 
of  June,  to  the  number  of  about  450  souls,  pro- 
vided with  a  promise  of  safeguard  from  the 
Nana,  who  would  allow  them,  as  they  tli(night, 
to  embark  in  country  boats  for  Allahabad. 
Tantia  To])i,  who  afterwards  became  notorious 
in  Central  India,  stiperintended  the  cmliarkation. 
No  sooner,  however,  were  the  Eurojieans  placed 
in  the  boats,  in  ajiparent  safety,  than  a  battery 
of  guns  concealed  on  the  river  banks  opened  lire, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  deadly  fusillade  of 
musketry  was  poured  on  the  luckless  refugees. 
The  Nana  at  length  ordered  the  massacre  to  cease. 
He  celebrated  what  he  called  his  glorious  victory 
by  proclaiming  himself  Peshwa  or  JIaratha  Sov- 
ereign, and  by  rewarding  his  troops  for  their 
'  splendid  achievements,'  while  the  wretched  sur- 
vivors of  his  treachery,  numbering  about  5  men 
and  200  women  and  children,  were  taken  back  to 
Cawnpur  and  confined  in  a  small  building  for 
further  vengeance  and  insult.  On  the  15th  of 
July  came  the  last  act  of  this  tragedy.  The 
Nana,  having  sutt'ered  a  crushing  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Brigadier  Havelock's  force  within  a 
day's  march  of  Cawnpur,  as  will  presently  be  re- 
corded, put  the  whole  of  his  prisoners  to  death. 
The  men  were  brought  out  and  killed  in  his 
presence,  while  the  wcnnen  and  ehildieii  were 
hacked  to  pieces  by  jMnhammadan  butchers  and 
others  in  their  prison.  Their  bodies  were  thrown 
into  wlnit  is  now  known  as  the  '  Cawniuir  Well.' 
Lticknow,  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  was  in 
jiopulation,  in  extent,  and  in  the  number  and  im- 
jiortance  of  its  principal  buildings,  one  of  the 
foremost  cities  of  India.  .  .  .  The  Residency 
stood  on  a  hill  gently  slojiing  towards  the  rivi'r, 
and  was  an  imposing  editiee  of  three  stories. 
Near  it  were  the  iron  and  stone  bridgi  s  over  the 
river.  ...  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  the 
Sepoy  regiments  were  stationed  in  various  locali- 
ties within  the  city;  while  the  32nd  F<iot,  the 
only  European  regiment  on  the  spot,  was  (piar- 
tered   in  a   barrack   about  a  mile  or  so  fnmi   the 
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KL'siilcncy.  As  was  the  casi'  (.•Iscwlicrc,  so  it 
hapiM'iicd  lit  Luckiiow.  Wliile  the  iiopuliition 
aud  native  j^ai'risoii  were  seetliiug  witli  seilitiou, 
tlie  Britisli  autliorities  were  haiiiperecl  by  igno- 
rance iif  po|iul!U'  I'eeling.  by  tlie  wantut  Ennipean 
trou|)S,  and  by  divided  (•dunsels.  So,  liy  tlie  end 
of  May.  1857,  tlie  rebellion  in  Ondli  became  an 
acconiplislied  fact,  allhongli  matters  went  on 
with  comparative  smoothness  in  Lueknow  itself. 
At  length,  after  a  serious  di.saster  at  Cliinhat, 
the  Britisli  garrison  was  forced  to  withdraw  to 
the  Kesidency  and  its  adjacent  buililings;  and 
on  the  1st  of  July  commenced  the  famous  invest- 
ment of  this  |)osition  by  the  rebel  forces.  Tlie 
position  was  ill  adaiited  for  defence;  for  the 
lofty  windows  of  the  Residency  itself  not  only 
allowed  free  access  to  the  enemy's  missiles,  but 
its  roof  was  wholly  exposed.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  leading  froin  the  Bailey  Guard 
Gate,  was  the  house  of  the  Kesidency  Surgeon, 
Dr.  (now  Sir  .Joseph)  Fayrer.  It  was  a  large  but 
not  lofty  building  with  a  flat  roof  which,  pro- 
tected by  sand  bags,  alTorded  a  good  cover  for 
our  riBemen,  and  with  a  tyekhana,  or  under- 
ground story,  that  afforded  good  slicller  for  the 
women  and  children,  lint  as  a  whole,  the  de- 
fences of  the  Kesidency  were  more  fonnidalile  in 
name  than  in  reality,  and  were  greatly  weakened 
tiy  the  pro.ximity  of  high  buildings  from  which 
the  rebels  without  danger  to  themselves  poured 
an  unceasing  tire.  The  siege  had  an  ominous 
commencement.  On  July  4th  the  nuicli-beloved 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Resident,  died  of  a 
wound  received  two  days  before  from  an  enemy's 
shell  that  had  fallen  into  his  room.  Brigadier 
Inglis  succeeded  him  in  command;  and  for  three 
raontlis  the  heroic  garrison  of  about  1,700  souls 
held  their  weak  position,  amid  inconceivable 
hardships  and  dangers,  against  thousands  of  the 
rebels  who  were  constantly  reinforced  by  fresh 
levies.  It  was  well  said  in  a  general  order  by 
Lord  Canning  that  there  could  not  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  war  an  achievement  more  heroic 
than  this  defence."— Geu.  Sir  O.  T.  Burue.  Clyde 
and  Strnthndirn.  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Kaye,  Hist,  nf  tJiv  Scpot/  W((v, 
bk.  9,  ch.  1-3  (('.  3).— G.  O,  Trevelyan,  OiinijMv. 
— T.  R.  E.  Holmes,  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
ch.  8-10.— Lady  Inglis,  The  Siir/e  of  I.itrl:,„„r. 

A.  D.  1857  (J""e  —  September!.  —  The  siege, 
the  storming  and  the  capture  of  Delhi.  —  Mur- 
der of  the  Moghul  princes. — "During  the  four 
months  that  followed  tlie  revolt  at  Delhi  on  the 
11th  of  JVIay,  all  political  interest  was  centred 
at  the  ancient  capital  of  the  sovereigns  of  Hin- 
dustan. The  public  mind  was  occasionally  dis- 
tracted l)y  the  current  of  events  at  Cawnpore 
and  Lukhnow,  as  well  as  at  other  stations  which 
need  not  lie  particularised ;  but  so  long  as  Delhi 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  the  native 
princes  were  bewildered  and  alarmed;  and  its 
prompt  recapture  was  deemed  of  vital  importance 
to  the  prestige  of  the  British  government,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  British  sovereignty  in 
Hindustan.  The  Great  Moghul  had  been  little 
better  than  a  munnny  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ,  and  Bahadur  Shah  was  a  mere  tool  and 
puppet  in  the  hands  of  reliel  sepoys;  but  never- 
theless the  British  government  had  to  deal  with 
the  astounding  fact  that  the  rebels  were  lighting 
under  his  name  and  standard,  just  as  Afghans 
and  INIahrattas  had  done  in  the  days  of  Ahmad 
Shah   Duraui   and   Mahadaji  Sindia.     To  make 


matters  worse,  the  roads  to  Delhi  were  open 
from  the  south  and  east;  and  nearly  every  out- 
break in  Hindustan  was  followed  by  a  .stampede 
of  mutineiTS  to  the  old  capital  of  the  Jloghuls. 
.Meanwliile,  in  the  absence  of  railways,  there  were 
unfortunate  delays  in  bringing  U]i  troops  and 
guns  to  stamp  out  the  fires  of  rebellion  at  the 
liead  centre.  The  liighway  from  Calcutta  to 
Delhi  was  blocked  up  by  mutiny  and  insurrec- 
tion; and  every  European  soldier  sent  up  from 
Calcutta  was  stopped  for  the  relief  of  Benares, 
Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  or  Lukhnow.  But  the 
po.ssession  of  the  I'unjal)  at  this  crisis  proved  to 
lie  the  salvation  of  the  emiiire.  Sir  John  Law- 
rence, the  Chief  Commissioner,  was  called  upon 
to  perform  almost  superhumtui  wurk: — to  main- 
tain order  in  a  newly  conc|Uered  province;  to 
suppress  mutiny  and  disaffection  amongst  the 
very  sepoy  regiments  from  Bengal  who  were  sup- 
posed to  garrLson  the  country;  and  to  send  rein- 
forcements of  troops  and  guns,  and  sujiplies  of 
all  descriptions,  to  the  siege  of  Delhi.  Fortu- 
nately the  Sikhs  had  lieen  onl_y  a  few  sliort_vears 
under  British  administration;  they  had  not  for- 
gotten the  miseries  that  prevailed  under  the  na- 
tive government,  and  could  apjireciale  the  many 
bles.singsthey  enjoyed  under  British  rule.  They 
wore  staunch  to  the  British  government,  and 
eager  to  be  led  against  the  rebels.  In  someca.ses 
terrible  punishment  was  meted  out  to  mutinous 
Bengal  .sepoys  within  the  Punjab;  but  the  im- 
perial interests  at  stake  were  suHicient  to  ju.stify 
every  severity,  although  all  must  regret  the 
painful  necessity  that  called  for  such  extreme 
measures.  .  .  .  The  defences  of  Delhi  covered 
an  area  of  three  square  miles.  The  walls  con- 
sisted of  a  series  of  bastions,  about  sixteen  feet 
high,  connected  by  long  curtains,  with  occa- 
sional martello  towers  to  aid  the  flanking  tire. 
.  .  .  There  were  seven  gates  to  the  city,  namely, 
Lahore  gate,  Ajmir  gate,  Turkoman  gate,  Delhi 
gate,  ^lori  gate,  Kabul  gate,  and  Kashmir  gate. 
The  principal  street  was  the  Chandni  Chouk, 
which  ran  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Delhi  gate  to 
the  palace  of  the  ^loghuls.  .  .  .  For  many  weeks 
the  Briti.sh  army  on  the  Ridge  was  unable  to  at- 
tempt siege  operations.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  be- 
sieged, rather  than  the  besiegers;  for,  although 
the  bridges  in  the  rear  were  blown  up,  the  camp 
was  exposed  to  c<intinual  assaults  from  all  the 
other  sides.  On  the 23rd  of  June,  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Plassy,  the  enemy 
made  a  greater  effort  than  ever  to  cany  the  Brit- 
ish position.  Tlie  attack  began  on  the  right 
from  the  Subzi  JIundi,  its  object  being  to  cap- 
ture the  Mound  battery.  Finding  it  impossible 
to  carry  the  batteiy.  tlie  rebels  contined  them- 
selves to  a  hand  to  hand  contliet  in  the  Subzi 
Mundi.  The  deadly  struggle  continueil  for  many 
hours;  and  as  the  rebels  came  up  in  overwhelm- 
ing numbers,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  two 
bridges  in  the  rear  had  been  blown  up  the  night 
before,  or  the  assault  might  have  had  a  ditt'erent 
termination.  It  w.as  not  until  after  sunset  that 
the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retire  witli  the  loss 
of  a  thousand  men.  Siiuilar  actions  were  fre- 
quent during  the  month  of  August ;  but  mean- 
while reinforcements  were  coming  uji.  and  the 
end  was  drawing  nigh.  In  the  middle  of  August, 
Brigadier  John  Nicholson,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished officers  of  the  time,  came  up  from 
the  Punjab  witli  a  brigade  and  siege  train.  On 
the  4th  of  Septetuber  a  heavy  train  of  artillery 
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■n-as  brought  in  from  Fcrozepore.  Tlic  Britisli 
force  on  tlie  Uidge  now  exceeded  8,000  nun, 
Hitlierto  the  artillery  had  been  too  weak  to  at- 
tempt to  breach  the  citj-  walls ;  but  now  fifty-four 
heavy  guns  were  brought  into  position  and  the 
siege  began  in  earnest.  From  the  8th  to  the 
12th  of  September  four  batteries  jioured  in  a 
constant  .storm  of  shot  and  shell;  number  one 
was  directed  against  the  Kashmir  bastion,  num- 
ber two  against  the  right  flank  of  the  Kashmir 
bastion,  number  three  against  the  Water  bastion, 
and  number  four  against  the  Kashmir  and  Water 
gates  and  bastions.  On  the  loth  of  Sejitemlier 
the  breaches  were  declared  to  be  practicable,  and 
the  following  morning  was  fixed  for  the  final  as- 
sault uiion  tiie  doomed  city.  At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  14th  September,  three  as- 
saulting cohnnus  were  formed  in  the  trenches, 
whilst  a  fourth  was  kept  in  reserve.  The  first 
column  was  led  Ijy  Brigadier  Nicholson ;  the 
second  by  Brigadier  Jones;  the  third  by  Colonel 
Campbell ;  anil  the  fourth,  or  reserve,  by  Brigadier 
Lougtield.  The  powder  bags  were  laid  at  the 
Kashmir  gate  by  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld. 
The  explosion  followe<l,  and  the  third  colunui 
rushed  in,  and  pushed  towards  the  Jnma  Musjiil. 
iMeanwhile  the  first  column  under  Nichol- 
son cscaladed  the  breaches  near  the  Kashmir 
gate,  and  pushed  along  the  ramparts  towards  the 
Kalnil  gate,  carrying  the  several  bastions  in  the 
way.  Here  it  was  met  by  the  second  coliunn 
under  Brigadier  .Jones,  who  had  cscaladed  the 
breach  at  the  Water  bastion.  Tlie  advancing 
columns  were  met  by  a  ceaseless  fire  fi-om  ter- 
raced houses,  mosques,  and  other  buildings;  and 
John  Nicholson,  the  hero  of  the  day,  whilst  at- 
tempting to  storm  a  narrow  street  nearthe  Kabul 
gate,  was  struck  down  by  a  shot  and  mortally 
wounded." — J.  T.  WheelcT,  Slmrt  Ilixt.  af  Iiidid, 
pt.  'S,  ch.  2.5. — "  Tlie  long  autunm  day  was  over, 
and  we  were  in  Delhi.  But  Delhi  was.  by  no 
means,  ours.  Sixty-six  officers  and  1,100  men — 
nearly  a  third,  that  is,  of  the  whole  attacking 
force — had  fallen;  while,  as  yet,  not  a  sixth  pait 
of  the  town  was  in  our  power.  How  manj*  men, 
it  might  well  be  asked,  wouhl  be  left  to  us  by 
the  tiine  that  we  had  conquered  the  remainiler  ? 
AVe  held  the  line  of  ramparts  which  we  had  at- 
tacked and  the  portions  of  the  city  immediately 
adjoining,  but  nothing  more.  The  Lahore  Gate 
and  the  Magazine,  the  Jumma  Musjid  and  the 
Palace,  were  still  untouched,  and  were  keeping 
up  a  heavy  fire  on  our  position.  Worse  than 
this,  a  largcnumber  of  our  troops  had  fallen  vic- 
tims to  the  ten>ptation  which,  more  fiirniidable 
than  themselves,  our  foes  hail  left  beliiml  thrm, 
and  were  wallowing  in  a  stale  of  bestial  intoxi- 
cation. The  enemy,  meanwhile,  had  been  able 
to  maintain  their  position  outside  the  town;  and 
if  only,  at  this  supreme  hour,  a  heaven-.siuit  Gen- 
eral had  appeared  amongst  them,  they  might 
have  attacked  our  camp,  defended  as  it  was 
mainly  hy  the  sick,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  halt, 
.  .  .  Never,  ])erhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Mu- 
tiny were  we  in  quite  so  jicrilons  a  position  as  on 
the  night  which  followed  our  greatest  military 
success.  General  Wilson,  indeed,  pri)|)osed,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  man  in  liis  en- 
feebled condition  of  mind  and  body,  to  with- 
draw the  gnns,  to  fall  back  on  the  camp  and 
wait  for  reinforcements  there;  a  step  whidi,  it 
is  needless  to  point  out,  would  have  given  us  all 
the  deadiv  work  to  do  over  again,  even  if  our 


force  shoidd  prove  able  to  maintain  itself  on  the 
Ridge  till  reinforcements  came.  But  the  urgent 
remonstrances  of  Baird  Smith  and  others,  by 
word  of  mouth;  of  Chamberlain,  by  letter;  and, 
perh.'ips,  also,  the  echoes  which  may  have 
reached  him  from  the  tempest  tossed  hero  who 
lay  chafing  against  his  cruel  destiny  on  his  death- 
bed, and  exclaimed  in  a  wild  paroxysm  of  pas- 
sion, when  he  liearil  of  the  move  which  was 
in  contemplation,  'Thank  God,  I  have  strength 
enough  left  to  shoot  that  man,'  turned  the  Gen- 
eral once  more  from  his  purpose.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  the  loth,  vast  quantities  of  the 
intoxicating  drinks,  which  had  wrought  such 
havoc  amongst  our  men,  were  destroyed  by  Gen- 
eral Wilson's  order,  and  the  streets  literally  ran 
with  rivers  of  beer,  and  wine,  and  brandj^. 
Meanwhile,  the  troops  were  sleeping  off  their 
drunken  debauch;  and  on  the  16th  active  opera- 
tions were  resumed.  On  that  da_y  the  Magazine 
was  taken,  and  its  vast  stores  of  shot  and  shell, 
and  of  all  tlie  '  nuiterial' of  war,  fell  once  more 
into  the  hands  of  their  proper  owners.  By  sap- 
I)ing  gradually  from  house  to  house  we  managed, 
for  three  days  more,  to  avoid  the  street-fighting 
which,  once  and  again,  has  proved  so  demoralis- 
ing to  Englishmen;  and,  slowly  but  surely,  we 
pressed  back  the  defenders  into  that  ever-nar- 
rowing part  of  the  city  of  which,  fortunately 
for  themselves,  they  still  held  the  bolt-holes, 
^lany  of  them  had  alreadj'  begun,  like  rats,  to 
quit  the  sinking  vessel.  And  now  the  unarmed 
])opulation  of  the  city  flocked  in  one  continuous 
stream  out  of  the  open  gates,  hoping  to  save 
their  lives,  if  nothing  else,  from  our  avenging 
sworils.  On  the  19th,  the  palace  of  the  Jloguls, 
which  had  witnessed  the  last  expiring  flicker  of 
life  in  an  effete  dynasty,  and  the  cruel  murder  of 
English  men,  and  women,  and  children,  fell  into 
our  hands;  anil  by  Sunday,  the  20th,  the  whole 
of  the  city  —  in  large  part  already  a  city  of  the 
dead  —  was  at  our  mercy.  But  what  of  the 
King  himself  and  the  Princes  of  the  royal  house  ? 
They  had  slunk  off  to  the  tomb  of  Humaj'oun, 
a  huge  building,  almost  a  city  in  itself,  some 
miles  from  the  modern  Delhi,  and  there,  swayed 
this  way  and  that,  now  by  the  bolder  spirits  of 
his  army  who  pressed  him  to  put  himself  at  their 
head  and  fight  it  out  to  the  death,  as  became  the 
descendant  of  Tamerlane  and  Baber,  now  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  young  wife,  who  was  anxious 
chiefly  for  her  own  safety  and  that  of  her  son, 
the  heir  of  the  Moguls;  and  now,  again,  by  the 
plausible  suggestions  of  a  double-dyed  traitor  of 
his  own  house  who  was  in  Ilod.son's  pay,  and 
who,  approaching  the  head  of  his  family  with 
a  kiss  of  peace,  was  endeavoring  to  detain  him 
where  he  was  till  he  could  hand  him  over  to  his 
employer  and  receive  the  price  of  blood,  the 
]ioor  old  monarch  dozed  or  fooled  away  the  few 
liours  of  his  .sovereignty  which  remained,  the 
hours  which  might  still  make  or  mar  him,  in 
paroxysms  of  imbecile  vacillation  and  desjiair. 
The  traitor  gained  the  day,  and  Hudson,  who 
could  Jilay  the  game  of  force  as  well  as  of  fi'aud, 
and  was  an  equal  adept  at  either,  learning  from 
his  craven-hearted  tool  that  the  King  was  pre- 
pared to  surrender  on  the  promi.se  of  his  life, 
went  to  Wilson  and  obtained  leave,  on  that  condi- 
tion, to  bring  him  into  Delhi.  The  errand,  with 
such  a  i>romise  tacked  on  to  it,  was  only  half  to 
Hudson's  taste.  'If  I  get  into  the  Palace,' he 
had  wrilten  in  cool  l)looil  .some  davs  before,  '  the 
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house  of  Timour  will  iicit  be  worth  five  minutes' 
purchase,  I  WITH.'  .  .  .  After  two  hnurs  nf  liar- 
gaining  for  liis  own  life  luid  timt;  of  his  (|uei'n 
and  favourite  son,  the  ]ioor  old  Priam  tottered 
forth  and  \v!is  talieu  baeli,  in  a  liiUlock-eart,  a 
prisoner,  to  liis  own  city  and  Palace,  and  was 
there  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities.  But 
there  were  other  members  of  the  roj'al  family, 
as  Ilodson  knew  well  from  his  informants,  also 
lurking  in  Ilumayoun's  tomb.  .  .  .  \Vith  a  hun- 
dred of  Ills  famous  horse  Ilodson  started  for 
Ilumaj'oiui's  tomb,  and,  after  three  ho\irs  of  ne- 
gotiation, the  three  |u'inees,  two  of  them  tlu^ 
sons,  the  other  the  grandson  of  the  King,  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  into  his  hamls.  .  .  . 
Their  ai'ms  were  taken  from  tliem,  and,  escorted 
by  some  of  his  horsemen,  they  too  were  des- 
patched in  bullock-carts  towards  Delhi.  With 
tlie  rest  of  his  horse,  Ilodson  stayed  behind  to 
disarm  the  large  and  nerveless  crowd,  who,  as 
sheep  having  no  shepherd,  and  unable,  in  their 
paralysed  condition,  to  see  what  the  brute  weight 
even  of  a  flock  of  sheep  might  do  by  a  sudden 
rush,  were  overawed  by  his  resolute  bearing. 
This  done,  he  galloped  after  his  prey  and  caught 
them  up  just  before  the  cavalcade  reached  the 
walls  of  Delhi.  lie  ordered  the  jirinces  roughly 
to  get  out  of  the  cart  and  strip, — for,  even  in  his 
thirst  for  their  blood,  lie  Iia<l,  as  it  would  seem, 
an  eye  to  the  value  of  their  outer  clothes, —  he 
ordered  them  into  the  cart  again,  he  seized  a  car- 
bine from  one  of  his  troopers,  and  then  and  there, 
with  his  own  hand,  shot  them  down  delilierately 
one  after  the  other.  It  was  a  stupid,  cold- 
blooded, three-fold  murder.  .  .  .  Had  they  been 
put  upon  their  trial,  disclosures  of  great  impor- 
tance as  to  the  origin  of  the  JIutiny  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  elicite<l.  Their  punishment 
would  have  been  proportioned  to  their  olTencc, 
and  would  have  been  meted  out  to  them  with  all 
the  patient  majesty  of  offended  law." — R.  B. 
Smitli,  Life  af  Lord  Ljtwreiice,  v.  2,  cli.  .5. 

Also  in:  Sir  R.  Temple,  Ljird  Lawrenee,  c7i. 
7. — Tlie  same,  Men  mid  Ecents  of  iny  Time  in 
India,  ch.  7.  — J.  Cave-Brown,  The  Piuijiih  and 
Delhi  in  1857.  —  G.  B.  Malleson,  Hi.^t.  of  the  In- 
diidi  Miitini/,  hk.  10,  eh.  1  {e.  2). — Major  Hodson, 
Tirch-e  Yeiirnofd  Soldier's  Life  in  India,  pt.  2  : 
The  I)<lhi  Campiii'jn. 

A.  D.  1857-1858  (July  — June). —  General 
Havelock's  campaign. — Sir  Colin  Campbell's. 
— The  Relief  of  Lucknow. — Substantial  sup- 
pression of  the  Mutiny. — ■■.Meanwhile  the 
greatest  an.xiety  prevailed  with  regard  to  our 
countrymen  and  eountrvwonicu  at  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore.  The  Indian  government  made 
every  elTort  to  relieve  them;  but  the  reinforce- 
ments which  had  been  despatched  from  England 
and  China  came  in  slowly,  and  the  demands 
made  for  assistance  far  exceeded  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  task 
of  relieving  the  city  was  entrusted  to  the  heroic 
General  H.-ivelock,  who  marched  out  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  of  whom  only  1,400  were 
British  soldiers,  to  encounter  a  large  army  and  a 
■u-hole  country  in  rebellion.  At  Futtehpore,  on 
the  12th  of  July,  he  defeated  a  vastly  superior 
force,  posted  in  a  very  strong  position.  After 
giving  liis  men  a  day's  rest,  he  advanced  again 
on  the  14th,  and  routed  the  enemy  in  two  pitclied 
battles.  Next  morning  he  renewed  his  advance, 
and  with  a  force  of  less  than  900  men  attacked 
5,000  strongly  entrenched,  and  commanded  by 


Nana  Sahib.  They  were  outmanonivred,  out- 
flanked, beaten  and  disperseil.  But  for  this 
signal  defeat  they  wreaked  their  vengeance  on 
the  unfortunate  women  and  children  ■who  still 
remained  at  Cawnpore.  On  the  very  day  on 
wliieh  the  battle  occurred,  they  were  nias.sacrcd 
luidcr  circumstances  of  cruelty  over  which  we 
nuist  throw  a  veil.  The  well  of  Cawnpore,  in 
wliieh  their  hacked  and  inntilated  bodies  were 
flung,  presented  a  spectack'  from  which  soldiers 
who  liad  regarded  unmoved  the  carnage  of  nu- 
merous battle-lields  shrank  with  horror.  Of  all 
thi^  atrocities  periiet rated  during  this  war,  so 
fruitful  in  horrors,  this  was  the  mostawful;  and 
it  was  followed  by  a  terrible  retriliution.  It 
steeled  the  hearts,  and  lent  a  furious  and  fear- 
less energy  to  the  arms,  of  the  British  soldierj'. 
AVherever  they  came,  they  gave  no  quarter  to 
the  mutineers;  a  few  men  often  frantically  at- 
tacked hundreds,  frantically  but  vainly  defend- 
ing themselves;  and  never  ceased  till  all  had 
been  bayoneted,  or  shot,  or  hewn  in  pieces.  All 
those  who  could  be  shown  to  have  been  ac- 
complices in  the  perpetration  of  the  murders 
that  had  been  committed  were  Jiung,  or  blown 
from  the  cannon's  mouth.  Though  the  intrepid 
Ilavelock  was  imable  to  save  the  women  and 
children  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  Cawnpore, 
he  presseil  forward  to  Lucknow.  But  the  force 
under  his  command  was  too  small  to  enable  him 
to  drive  off  the  enemy.  Meanwhile  Sir  J.  Out- 
ram,  who  was  now  returning  from  the  Persian 
war,  •which  had  been  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion,  was  sent  to  Oude  as  chief  commis- 
sioner, with  full  civil  and  military  power.  This 
appointment  was  fully  deserved;  but  it  had  the 
effect,  probably  not  thought  of  by  those  who 
made  it,  of  superseding  Havelock  just  as  he  was 
about  to  achieve  the  crowning  success  of  his 
rapid  and  glorious  career.  Outram,  however, 
with  a  generosity  which  did  him  more  real  hon- 
our than  a  thousand  victories  would  have  con- 
ferred, wrote  to  Ilavelock  to  inform  him  that  he 
intended  to  join  liim  with  adequate  reinforce- 
ments ;  adding :  '  To  you  shall  be  left  the  glory  of 
relieving  Luckno-\v,  for  •which  you  have  already 
struggled  so  much.  I  shall  accompany  you  only 
in  my  civil  capacity  as  commissioner,  placing 
my  military  service  at  your  dispo.saI,  should  you 
please,  and  serving  under  you  as  a  volunteer.' 
Thus  Havelock,  after  gaining  no  fewer  than 
twelve  battles  against  forces  far  superior  in  num- 
bers to  the  little  band  he  originally  led,  was 
enabled  at  length,  on  the  25th  of  August,  to 
preserve  the  civilians,  the  women,  and  children 
of  Lucknow  from  the  impending  horrors  of  an- 
other massacre,  which  would  no  doubt  have 
been  as  fearful  as  that  of  Cawnpore.  The  High- 
landers were  the  flrst  to  enter,  and  were  wel- 
comed with  grateful  enthusiasm  bj'  those  whom 
they  had  saved  from  a  fate  worse  than  death. 
However,  the  enemy,  recovering  from  the  panic 
which  the  arrival  of  Havelock  and  his  troops 
had  caused,  renewed  the  siege.  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the 
Indian  army,  had  determined  to  march  to  the 
relief  of  Lucknow.  He  set  out  from  Cawnpore 
on  the  9tli  of  November,  but  was  obliged  to 
wait  till  the  14th  for  reinforcements,  wliieh  were 
on  the  way  to  join  him,  and  which  raised  the 
force  under  his  command  to  5.000  —  a  force 
numerically  far  inferior  to  that  which  it  was  to 
attack.     On  the  17th  of  November  the  relief  of 
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Lucknow  was  effected.  The  music  of  the  High- 
land regiments,  playing  '  The  Campbells  are 
coming.'  announced  to  their  delighted  countr}-- 
men  inside  the  city  that  the  commander-in-chief 
himself  was  with  the  relieving  force.  Little 
time,  however,  was  allowed  for  congratulations 
and  rejoicings.  The  ladies,  the  civilians,  and 
the  garrison  were  quietly  withdrawn;  the  guns, 
which  it  was  thought  not  desirable  to  remove, 
were  burst ;  and  a  retreat  effected,  without  afford- 
ing the  enemy  the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  was 
going  on  until  some  hours  aftei'  the  town  had 
been  evacuated  by  its  defenders.  The  retreat- 
ing force  reached  Dilhasha  on  the  24th,  without 
having  sustained  any  serious  molestation.  There 
the  gallant  Havelock  sank  under  the  trials  and 
hardships  to  which  he  bad  been  exposed,  and 
yielded  up  the  life  which  was  instrumental  in 
preserving  so  many  others  from  the  most  terrible 
of  deaths.  While  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  en- 
gaged in  effecting  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  intelli- 
gence reached  Cawupore  that  a  large  hostile 
army  was  making  towards  it.  General  Windham, 
who  commanded  tliere,  unaccjuainted  with  the 
number  or  the  po.sition  of  the  aiiproaching  force, 
marched  forth  to  meet  it,  in  the  hope  that  he 
should  be  able  to  rout  and  cut  up  the  advanced 
guard  before  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  could 
come  to  its  assistance.  But  in  this  expectation 
he  was  disappointed.  Instead  of  having  to  deal 
with  the  van,  he  engaged  with  the  wliole  rebel 
army,  and  his  little  force,  assailed  on  all  sides, 
was  obliged  to  retire.  He  at  once  despatched  a 
letter  to  the  commander-in-chief,  requesting  him 
to  hasten  to  his  assistance ;  but  it  was  intercepted 
bj'  the  enemy.  Fortunately  Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
though  ignorant  of  the  critical  position  of  his 
subordinate,  came  up  just  at  the  moment  when 
the  danger  was  at  its  height.  This  was  on  the 
28th  of  Xoveml)er.  He  was,  however,  in  no 
haste  to  attack  the  foe,  and  was  content  for  the 
present  merely  to  hold  them  in  check.  His  first 
care  was  for  the  safety  of  the  civilians,  the 
women,  and  the  ehildi'en,  which  was  not  secured 
till  the  30th;  and  he  continued  to  protect  them 
till  the  5th  of  December,  when  they  were  all 
safely  lodged  at  Allahabad.  The  enemy,  im- 
aware  of  the  motive  of  his  seeming  inaction, 
imputed  it  to  fear,  and  became  everv  day  more 
conlident  and  audacious.  On  the  6th  he  at 
length  turned  fiercely  on  them,  completely  de- 
feated them,  and  seized  their  baggage ;  he  then 
disjicrsed  and  drove  away  another  large  force, 
under  the  command  of  Nana  Sahib,  which  was 
watching  the  engagement  at  a  little  distance.  The 
arm}^  entered  the  residence  of  Nana  Sahib  at  Bi- 
fhoor,  and  took  possessicmof  much  treasure,  which 
had  been  concealed  in  a  well.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  tlie  enemy's  artillery  was  cajitured ;  and  the 
army,  Vieing  overtaken  as  they  were  in  the  act  of 
crossing  into  Oude,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
destroyed.  Of  course,  for  the  moment  Luck- 
now, being  no  longer  garrisoned,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  insurgents;  but  they  were  not 
long  permitted  to  retain  it.  Strong  reinforce- 
ments arrived,  and  the  Iniliau  goverimient  was 
enabled  to  send  a  force  against  Lucknow  suf- 
ficient to  overwhelm  all  resistance;  and  on  llie 
l.'jth  of  December  this  important  city  was  in  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the  British  troops. 
This  final  recovery  of  the  capital  of  Oude  de- 
cided the  reconquest  of  that  country.  A  strug- 
gle   was,     indeed,     maintained    f(;r    some    time 


longer;  innumerable  battles  were  fought;  and 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  countrv  was  effected 
in  the  month  "of  June,  18.58."— W.  N.  Moles- 
worth,  Jlist.  of  Eiifi.,  18:i()-1874,  V.  3,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  A.  Forbes,  llatduck,  ch.  5-7. — Gen. 
Sir  O.  T.  Burne.  Chirle  nnrl  Sfrnt/inairn. — Gen. 
Shadwell,  Life  of  Colin  Cumphell,  Lord  Clyde,  v. 
1,  c!i.  11,  find  V.  2,  ch.  1-lS. — T.  Lowe,  Central 
India  dnriiu/  1857-8. 

A.  D.  1858. — The  Governor-General's  Proc- 
lamation.— Termination  of  the  rule  of  the 
East  India  Company. — The  government  trans- 
ferred to  the  Crown. — "By  a  singular  circum- 
stance, when  the  mutiny  was  sujipressed  in  1858, 
tlie  Governor-General,  who  in  the  previous  year 
had  been  condemned  for  leniency  which  was 
thought  ill-timed,  was  destined  to  receive  cen- 
sure for  harshness  which  was  declared  unneces- 
sary. On  the  eve  of  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  he 
drew  up  a  proclamation  confiscating  the  lands  of 
all  the  great  landowners  in  Oudh.  Exceptions 
were,  indeed,  made  to  this  sweeping  decree. 
Landowners  wIkj  could  prove  their  loyalty  were 
promised  exemption  from  it,  just  as  rebels  who 
unconditionally  surrendered,  and  whose  hands 
were  not  stained  with  British  blood,  were  offered 
pardon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canning,  in 
drawing  up  this  proclamation,  relied  on  the  ex- 
ceptions which  it  coutained,  while  there  is  equally 
no  doulit  that  tlie  critics  who  objected  to  it  over- 
looked its  parentheses.  But  its  i.ssue  was  made 
the  basis  of  an  attack  which  well-nigh  proved 
fatal  to  the  Governor-General's  administration. 
The  chances  of  party  warfare  had  replaceil  Palm- 
erstou  with  Derby;  and  the  Conservative  min- 
ister had  entrusted  the  Board  of  Control  to  the 
brilliant  but  erratic  statesman  who,  fifteen  years 
before,  had  astonished  India  with  pageant  and 
proclamation.  .  .  .  Elleuborough  thought  proper 
to  condemn  Canning's  proclamation  in  a  .severe 
despatch,  and  to  allow  his  censure  to  be  made 
public.  For  a  short  time  it  seemed  impossible 
that  the  Governor-General  who  had  received 
such  a  despatch  could  continue  his  government. 
But  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  showed  that  the 
minister  who  had  framed  the  despatch,  and  not 
the  Vicero_v  wlio  had  received  it.  was  to  suffer 
from  the  transaction.  The  public,  recollecting  the 
justice  of  Canning's  rule,  the  mercy  of  his  ad- 
ministration, almost  unanimously  considered  that 
he  should  not  have  been  hastily  condemned  for  a 
document  which,  it  was  gradually  evident,  had 
only  been  imperfectly  understood ;  and  Ellenlior- 
ougli,  to  save  his  colleagues,  volunteered  to  jilay 
the  part  of  Jonah,  and  retired  from  the  niinistiy. 
His  retirement  closes,  in  one  sense,  the  history  of 
the  Indian  JIutiny.  But  the  transactious  of  the 
Mutiny  had,  almost  for  the  first  time,  taught  the 
l)ublic  to  consider  the  anomalies  of  Indian  gov- 
ernment. In  the  course  of  a  hundred  years  a 
Company  had  been  suffered  to  aciiuire  an  empire 
nearly  ten  times  as  large  and  as  populous  as 
Great  Britain.  It  was  true  that  the  rule  of  the 
Company  was  in  many  respe<'ts  nominal.  The 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  true 
head  of  the  Indian  Government,  and  spoke  and 
acted  through  the  Secret  Commillcc  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  J5ut  tliis  very  circuinslance  only 
accentuated  the  anomaly.  If  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  in  fact  Indian  minister,  it 
was  far  simjiler  to  make  him  Indian  minister  by 
name,  anil  to  do  away  with  the  clumsy  expedi- 
ent   which   alone   enabled    him   to   exercise   his 
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nutliority.  Ilenrp  it  was  generally  decided  Unit 
tile  riiluOf  the  C'ompiiny  should  eease,  and  that 
India  should  thenceforward  become  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  crown.  ...  A  great  dunncr 
thus  led  to  the  removal  of  a  great  anomalj', 
and  the  vast  Indian  empire  wdiicli  Kiiglishnicn 
had  won  was  thenceforward  taken  iiitna  nation's 
keeping." — S.  Walpole,  y/t,v?.  (//'  Kiig.  fniin  181.1, 
ch.  27  («.  5). — The  act  "  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  India,"  which  was  passed  in  the  autumn 
of  IS'IS,  "provided  that  all  tlie  territories  pre- 
viously under  the  govi'rninent  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  to  be  vested  in  her  Majesty,  and 
all  the  Company's  powers  to  be  exercised  in  her 
name.  One  of  her  .Majesty's  principal  Secre- 
taries of  States  was  to  have  all  the  power  pre- 
viously e.xercised  by  the  Company,  or  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  Secretary  was  to  be  as- 
sisted b}'  a  Council  of  India,  to  consist  of  fifteen 
members,  of  whom  seven  were  to  be  elected  by 
tlie  Court  of  Directors  from  their  own  bod}', 
and  eight  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  vacan- 
cies among  the  nominated  were  to  be  tilled  up  bj' 
the  Crown;  those  among  the  elected  by  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Council  for  a  certain 
time,  but  afterward  b^'  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India.  The  competitive  principle  for  the 
Civil  Service  was  extended  in  its  application,  and 
made  thoroughly  practical.  The  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  Company  were  to  be  deemed 
the  forces  of  her  JIajesty.  A  clause  was  intro- 
duced declaring  that,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  repelling  actual  invasion  of  India, 
the  Indian  revenues  should  not,  without  tlie  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  apjdicable 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  military  operation 
carried  on  bej'ond  the  external  frontiers  of  her 
JIajesty's  Indian  possessions.  Another  clause 
enacted  that  whenever  an  order  was  sent  to  India 
directing  the  commencement  of  hostilities  by 
her  Majesty's  forces  there,  the  fact  should  be 
communicated  to  Parliament  within  three  months, 
if  Parliament  were  then  sitting,  or,  if  not,  within 
one  month  after  its  next  meeting.  These  clauses 
were  heard  of  more  than  once  in  later  days.  The 
Viceroy  and  Governor-General  was  to  be  supreme 
in  India,  but  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  Council. 
India  now  has  nine  provinces,  each  under  its  own 
civil  government,  and  independent  of  the  others, 
but  all  subordinate  to  tlie  authority  of  the  Vice- 
roy. In  accordance  with  this  Act  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Company,  the  famed  '  John  Com- 
pany,' formally  ceased  on  September  1st,  18r,8; 
and  the  Queen  was  proclaimeil  throughout  India 
in  the  following  November,  with  Lord  Canning 
for  her  (irst  Viceroy." — .1.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of 
Our  Oicn  Times,  ch.  36  (c.  3). 

Also  in:  Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham,  Earl  Can- 
ning, ch.  7-9, — Duke  of  Argyll,  India  vnder 
Ddlhoiinic.  and  Caniiinij, 

A.  D.  1861.— Institution  of  the  Order  of  the 
Star  of  India.     See  St.\r  of  lM)r.\. 

A.  D.  1862-1876.— Vice-regal  administra- 
tions of  Lords  Lawrence,  Mayo  and  North- 
brook. — Lord  Canning  was  succeeded  as  Viceroy 
by  Lord  Elgin,  in  1863;  but  Elgin  only  lived  un- 
til November,  1863,  and  his  successor  was  Sir 
John  Lawrence,  the  savior  of  the  Punjab.  "Sir 
John  Lawrence's  Viceroyalt}'  was  an  uneventful 
time.  Great  natural  cahimities  by  famine  and 
cyclone  fell  upon  the  countrj',  which  called  forth 
the  philanthropic  energies  of  Government  and 
people.     Commerce   passed   through  an    unex- 


ampled crisis,  taxing  skill  .-ind  foresight.  I'ut 
the  political  atmosphere  was  calm.  With  llie 
exception  of  little  frontier  wars,  wasteful  of  re- 
sources that  were  sorely  lu'cdcd,  there  was 
nothing  to  divert  the  Government  from  the  pros- 
ecution of  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  and  moral  condition  of  the  people." 
Sir  John  Lawrence  held  the  Viceroyalty  until 
January,  1869,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
Mayo  and  returned  to  England.  He  was  raised, 
in  that  3'ear,  to  the  jieerage,  under  the  title  of 
Baron  Lawrence  of  Punjab  and  Gratelej'.  He 
died  ten  years  later.  —  Sir  C.  Aitchi.son,  Lurd 
Lairrciicc,  ch.  7-12.  —  Lord  Lawrence's  immediate 
successor,  Lord  Mayo,  was  assassinated,  while 
Viceroy,  in  1872,  by  aconvict  —  a  Higlilamler  — 
at  the  convict  settlement  on  the  Andaman 
Islands,  for  no  feison  of  personal  hatred,  but 
only  because  he  represented  the  governing 
authority  which  had  condemned  the  man.  Lord 
Mavo  was  succeeded  bv  Lord  Northbrook,  who 
held  the  office  from  1872  to  1876.— Sir  "\V.  W. 
Hunter.  Tlie  Eaii  nf  Mayo. 

A.  D.  1876.— Lord  Lytton,  Viceroy.— The 
successor  of  Lord  Niirthbrodk  in  the  Vice-regal 
office  was  I^ord  Lytton,  appointed  in  1876. 

A.  D.  1877. — The  Native  States  and  their 
quasi  feudatory  relation  to  the  British  Crown. 
— Queen  Victoria's  assumption  of  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India.  —  "  In  some  sense  the  Indians 
Avere  accustomed  to  consider  the  Company,  as 
they  now  consider  the  Queen,  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  Great  Mughal,  and  therefore  universal  su- 
zerain by  right  of  succession.  But  it  is  ea.sy  to 
exaggerate  the  force  of  this  claim,  wdiich  is  itself 
a  mere  restatement  of  the  fact  of  conquest. 
Politically,  India  is  dividcil  into  two  parts,  com- 
monly known  as  British  territory  and  the  native 
states.  The  lir.st  portion  alone  is  ruled  directly  by 
English  officials,  and  its  inhabitants  alone  are 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  native  states  are 
sometimes  called  feudatory  —  a  convenient  term 
to  express  their  vague  relation  to  the  British 
crown.  To  define  that  relation  precisely  woul<l 
be  impossible.  It  has  arisen  at  different  times 
and  by  different  methods;  it  varies  from  semi-in- 
dependence to  complete  subjection.  Some  chiefs 
are  the  representatives  of  tliose  whom  we  found 
on  our  first  arrival  in  the  country ;  others  owe 
their  existence  to  our  creation.  Some  are  parties 
to  treaties  entered  into  as  between  equal  powers; 
others  have  consented  to  receive  patents  from 
their  suzerain  recording  their  limited  rights; 
with  others,  again,  there  are  no  written  engage- 
ments at  all.  Some  have  fotight  with  us  and 
come  out  of  the  struggle  without  dishonour. 
Some  pay  tribute;  others  pay  none.  Their  ex- 
tent and  power  vary  as  greatly  as  their  jiolitical 
status.  The  Nizam  of  Haidarabad  governs  a 
kingdom  of  80,000  square  miles  and  10,000,000 
inhabitants.  Some  of  the  petty  chieftains  of 
Kathi.iwar  exercise  authority  over  only  a  few 
acres.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  draw  a  line 
.sharply  circumscribing  the  native  states,  as  a 
class,  from  British  territory.  Every  native  chief 
posses.ses  a  certain  measure  of  local  authority, 
which  is  not  derivative  but  inherent.  English 
control,  when  and  as  exercised,  is  not  so  much 
of  an  administrative  as  of  a  diplomatic  nature. 
In  Anglo-Indian  terminology  this  shade  of  mean- 
ing is  expressed  by  the  word  '  political.' .  .  .  As 
a  general  proposition,  and  excepting  the  quite 
insigniticaut  states,    it  may  be  stated  that   the 
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government  is  carried  on  not  oulj-  in  the  name 
but  also  by  the  initiative  of  the  native  chief. 
At  all  the  large  capitals,  and  at  certain  centres 
round  which  minor  states  are  grouped,  a  Briti.sh 
officer  is  stationed  under  the  style  of  Resident  or 
Agent.  Through  him  all  diplomatic  affairs  are 
conducted.  lie  is  at  ouce  an  ambassailor  and  a 
controller.  His  duty  is  to  represent  the  majesty 
of  the  suzerain  power,  to  keep  a  watcliful  eye 
upon  abuses,  and  to  encourage  reforms." — J.  S. 
Cotton,  Colonies  and  Dependencies,  pt.  1,  cli.  3. — 
"The  supremacy  of  the  British  Government  over 
all  the  Native  States  in  India  was  declared  in 
1877,  in  a  more  emphatic  form  than  it  had  re- 
ceived before,  tiy  the  assumption  by  the  Queen 
of  the  title  of  Ivaisar-i-IIind,  Empress  of  India, 
No  such  gatliering  of  chiefs  and  princes  has 
taken  place  in  historical  times  as  that  seen  at 
Delhi  in  January,  1877.  when  the  rulers  of  all  the 
principal  States  of  India  formally  acknowledged 
their  dependence  on  the  British  Crown.  The 
political  effect  of  the  assertion  of  the  su]iremacy 
of  the  jiaramount  power,  thus  formallv  made  for 
the  first  time  in  India,  has  been  marked  and  ex- 
tremely important," — Sir  J.  Strachev,  India,  hct. 
11. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  IMallesou,  Hist.  Sketch  of  the 
JS'iitiee  Stiitrs  nf  India. 

A.  D.  1878-1881.— The  second  Afghan  War. 
See  Afgiianist.\n:  A.  D.  1809-1881. 

A.  D.  1880-1893.  —  Recent  Viceroys.  —  On 
the  defeat  of  tlie  C(->nservative  Beaconsfield 
^Ministry  in  England,  in  1880,  Lord  Lyttou  re- 
signed the  Viceroy alty  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  Marquis  of  Ripou,  who  gave  place  in  turn  to 
the  Marquis  of  Dufferiu  in"l8S4.  In  1888,  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  succeeded  Loril  Dufferin, 
and  was  himself  succeeded  in  1893  by  Sir  Henry 
Norman. 

A.  D.  1893. — Suspension  of  the  free  coinage 
of  silver. —  In  June.  1893,  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, with  the  api>roval  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  gold  standard.  The 
Government,  it  was  announced,  while  stopping 


the  coinage  of  the  declining  metal  for  private 
persons,  would  continue  on  its  own  account  to 
coin  rupees  in  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio 
then  fixed  at  si.xteen  pence  sterling  per  rupee.- 
"  The  closing  of  the  mints  of  British  India  to  the 
coinage  of  silver  coins  of  full-debt-paying  power 
is  the  most  momentous  event  in  the  mouetarj' 
history  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the  final 
and  disastrous  blow  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
measure  of  value  and  as  money  of  full-debt-pay- 
ing  power,  and  the  relegation  of  it  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  subsidiar}-,  or  token  metal.  It  is  the 
culmination  of  the  evolution  from  a  silver  to  a 
gold  standard  which  has  been  progressing  with 
startling  ra|)idity  in  recent  years.  .  .  .  The  re- 
markable series  of  events  which  have  character- 
ized, or  made  manifest,  this  evolution  from  a 
silver  to  a  .gold  standard  are  nearly  all  condensed 
in  the  brief  jieriod  of  twenty  years,  and  are  jjrob- 
ably  without  a  parellel  in  ancient  or  modern 
monetary  history.  .  .  .  With  the  single  excep- 
tion of  England,  all  Europe  forty  years  ago  had 
the  silver  standard,  not  only  legally  but  actually 
—  silver  coins  constituting  the  great  bulk  of  the 
mr)ney  of  actual  transactions.  To-day,  not  a 
mint  in  Europe  is  open  to  the  coinage  of  full- 
debt-paying  silver  coins,  and  the  gateway's  of 
the  Orient  have  been  closed  against  it.  Twenty 
years  ago  one  ounce  of  gold  exchanged  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  for  fifteen  and  one-half 
ounces  of  silver;  to-daj-,  one  ounce  of  gold  will 
buy  nearly  thirty  ounces  of  silver.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  general  impression  that  silver  has  been  the 
money  of  India  from  remote  generations.  This 
is  a  fallacy.  It  has  not  been  a  great  many  years 
since  India  adopted  the  silver  standard.  The  an- 
cient money  of  the  Hindoos  was  gold,  which  in 
1818  was  supplemente<l  by  silver,  but  gold  coins 
remained  legal  tender  until  183o,  when  silver 
was  made  the  sole  standard  of  value  and  legal 
tender  money  in  British  India,  and  gold  was  de- 
monetized. .  .  .  During  the  last  fifty  odd  years, 
India  has  absorbed  vast  quantities  of  silver. " — 
E.  O.  Leech,  Tlie  Doom  of  Silver  {The  Forum, 
Aug.,  1893). 
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Order  instituted  by  t^ueen  Victoria  in  1878. 
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INDIAN  TERRITORY:  1803,— Embraced 

in  the   Louisiana   Purchase.     See  Lorisi.\NA: 
A.  I).  1798-1.S(I3. 

A.  D.  1824. — Set  off  from  Arkansas  Terri- 
tory.    See  AltKAN.s.vs:  A.  D.  1819-183(1. 

INDIANA.— The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 
See  A.MERicAN  AuoiiiGiMcs :  Algokqui.\n  Fam- 
ily, Alleghaxs,  and  Dislawares. 

A.  D.  170Q-1735. — Occupation  by  the  French. 
See  Canada;  A.  1).  17i)0-173.'). 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain.  See 
Seven  Yeahs  Waii;  'I'ui',  Tkkatiks. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  King's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers.  See  NoiiTiiwEsT  TEitiiiToiiY; 
A.  1).  1703. 

A.  D.  1765. — Possession  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish.    See  Illinois:   A.   I).   170."). 

A.  D.  1774.— Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1703-17;1. 

A.  D.  1778-1779, — Conquest  from  the  British 
by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and  annexa- 
tion to  the  Kentucky  district  of  Virginia.    See 


United    States    of    Am,  :     A.    D.    1778-1779, 
Claiik's  conquest. 

A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  proposed  states 
of  Assenisipia,  Metropotamia,  lUinoia  and 
Polypotamia.  See  Northwest  Territory  ; 
A.  1).  1784. 

A.  D.  1786. — Partially  covered  by  the  west- 
ern land  claims  of  Connecticut,  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  n.  17S1-1780. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory. — Perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery.     See  Northwest  Terui 
TORY:   A.  1).   1787. 

A.  D.  1790-1795. — Indian  War. — Disastrous 
expeditions  of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  and 
Wayne's  decisive  victory.  See  Nouthwlst 
Teruitohv:   a.  1).  17911-179."). 

A.  D.  1800. — The  Territory  of  Indiana  or- 
ganized. See  Nt)RTiiwEST  Territory:  .\.  D. 
17ss-is(»i. 

A.  D.  1800-1818, — Successive  partitions  of 
the  Territory, — Michigan  and  Illinois  de- 
tached,— The  remaining  Indiana  admitted  as 
a  State. — "Indiana  Territory  as  originally  or- 
g;inized  [in  1800]  .  .  .  included  the  county  of 
Knox,  upon  the  AVabash,  from  which  has  sprung 
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the  State  of  Indiiina;  tlic  cimiity  of  St.  Cliiir,  on 
tlic  Upper  Jlissis.sippi,  or  Illiiinis  liivcr,  irmn 
whicli  has  .sprung  (he  Slate  of  llliiiois;  and  tlii' 
county  of  Wayne,  upon  the  Ditroit  liivcr,  from 
which  has  sprung  the  State  of  Mic'higan.  .  .  . 
At  this  time,  the  iniuiliitants  contained  in  all  of 
them  did  not  amount  to  more  tlian  ."),(i40  souls, 
while  the  aggregate  nund)er  of  the  Indian  tribes 
within  the  extreme  lindts  of  the  territory  was 
more  than  100,001).  .  .  .  By  successive  treaties, 
the  Indian  title  was  extinguislied  grailually  to  all 
the  country  lying  upon  the  waters  of  the  While 
liivcr,  and  upon  all  tlie  lower  trilmtaries  of  the 
AV'abash,  uiioiithc  Little  Waliash,  the  Kaskaskia, 
and  e.-ist  of  the  Mississipjii,  -lielow  the  moutli  of 
the  Illinois.  Thus,  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1805,  nearly  all  the  southern  half  of  the  present 
State  of  Indiana,  and  one  third  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, was  open  to  the  advance  of  the  ent.er|>ris- 
ing  iiioncer.  ...  In  1S07,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  like  manner,  purchased  from  the  Indians 
extensive  regions  west  of  Detroit  liiver,  and 
within  the  ju'eseiit  State  of  ^lichigan,  farbeyond 
the  limits  of  the  wdiite  settlemenls  in  that  quar- 
ter. jMeantinie,  the  settlements  formerly  com- 
prised in  Wayne  county,  having  increased  in 
inhabitants  and  importance,  had  been  erected 
into  a  separate  territorial  government,  known 
and  designated  as  the  'Territory  of  Slichigan.' 
On  the  ist  of  ,Iuly,  ISO.j,  the  territory-  entered 
upon  the  first  grade  of  territorial  government, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of  1787; 
and  AVilliam  Hull,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Kevolutionary  army,  was  made  the  tirst  gov- 
ernor. .  .  .  Detroit  .  .  .  was  made  the  seat  of 
the  territorial  government.  .  .  .  By  the  close  of 
the  year  1808,  the  Indiana  Territory  east  of  the 
"Wabash  had  received  such  an  increase  in  num- 
bers that  it  wa.s  desirable  to  assume  the  second 
grade  of  territorial  government.  Having  a  ijopu- 
lation  of  5,000  free  w  hite  males.  Congress,  with 
a  view  to  a  future  state  government,  by  an  act 
a]5i)roved  February  3d,  1809,  restricted  its  limits, 
and  authorized  a  territorial  Legislature.  .  .  . 
The  Indiana  Territory,  from  this  time,  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  a  line  extending  up  the 
middle  of  the  Wabash,  from  its  moutli  to  Vin- 
cennes.  and  thence  by  a  meridian  due  north  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Michigan.  On 
the  north,  it  was  bounded  by  the  southern  line 
of  the  Slichigan  Territorj'.  That  portion  west 
of  the  Wabash  was  erected  into  a  separate  terri- 
torial government  of  the  first  grade,  known  and 
designated  as  the  'Illinois  Territory.'  The  in- 
liabitants  of  the  Indiana  Territory  soon  began  to 
augment  more  rapidly.  ...  In  1810  the  people 
had  increased  in  numbers  to  24,500,  and  in  the 
iiewdy-erected  Territoi'y  of  Illinois  there  was  an 
aggregate  of  13,300  persons."  In  181G  "  it  was 
ascertained  that  tlie  Indiana  Territory  possessed 
a  population  which  entitled  it  to  an  independent 
state  government.  Congress  authorized  the  elec- 
tion of  a  convention  to  form  a  state  Constitution," 
and  "the  new  'State  of  Indiana'  was  formally 
admitted  into  the  L'uion  on  the  19th  (jf  Ajn-il, 
1816."  Two  years  later,  on  the  3d  of  December, 
1818,  the  Territory  of  Illinois  was  similarly  trans- 
formed anil  became  one  of  the  states'  of  the 
Union. — J.  AV.  Jlonette,  The  Di-tcmrry  and  Set- 
tlement of  the  Mimxsipiii  Valley,  hk.  5,  ch.  IC  {v.  2). 
Also  in:  J.  B.  Dillon,  Ilist.  of  Indiana,  ch. 
31-47.— A.  Davidson  and  B.  Stuve,  Ilixt.  of  Illi- 
Jwis.  ch.   20-2P5.— T.  JI.  CoolcT,  Michigan,  ch.  8. 


A.  D.  i8ii. — General  Harrison's  campaign 
against  Tecumseh  and  his  League. — The 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  See  UnttivI)  SiATiiS  oi- 
A.M.:  A.  1).   1811. 

A.  D.  1863.— John  Morgan's  Rebel  Raid. 
See  Unitki)  St.vtks  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1803  (.hi. v : 
Kkntl'cky). 

♦ 

INDIANS,    American:     The   Name.— "  As 

Columbus  sup]i(iscd  hini.self  to  have  landed  on 
an  island  at  the  exlrenuty  of  India,  lie  called  the 
natives  by  the  general  appellation  of  Indians, 
wliich  was  universally  adopted  Ijcfore  the  true 
nature  of  his  discovery  was  known,  and  has  since 
liecn  exteniled  to  all  the  alioriginals  of  the  Now 
World." — W.  Irving,  Life  and  Voyaijes  of  C'olnni- 
bus,  hk.  4,  ch.  1  ((!.  1). — "The  Spanish  writers 
from  the  outset,  beginning  with  C'olumbiis  in 
his  letters,  call  the  natives  of  America,  Indians, 
and  their  English  translators  do  the  same.  So, 
too,  Biehard  Eden,  the  earliest  English  writer 
on  American  travel,  applies  the  name  to  the  na- 
tives of  Peru  and  Jle.xieo.  It  is  used  in  tlie 
same  way,  both  in  translations  and  original  ac- 
counts, during  the  rest  of  the  century,  but  it  is 
always  limited  to  those  races  with  whom  the 
Spaniards  were  iu  contact.  In  its  wider  and 
later  application  the  word  does  not  seem  to  have 
established  itself  in  Englisli  till  the  next  centuiy. 
The  earliest  instance  I  can  find,  w  here  it  is  ap- 
l)lied  to  the  natives  of  North  America  generally 
in  any  original  work,  is  by  llakluyt.  In  l.")y7  lie 
translated  Laudonuiere's  'History  of  the  French 
Colony  in  Florida,'  and  dedicated  his  translation 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  In  this  dedication  he 
once  uses  the  term  Indian  for  the  natives  of 
North  America.  Ileriot  and  the  other  wiiters 
who  describe  the  various  attempts  at  settlement 
in  Virginia  during  the  sixteenth  century,  in- 
variably call  the  natives  'savages.'  Perhaps 
the  earliest  instance  wdiere  an  English  writer 
uses  the  name  Indian  specially  to  describe  the 
occuiiauts  of  the  land  afterwards  colonized  by 
the  English  is  in  the  account  of  Archer's  voyage 
to  Virginia  in  1G02.  This  account,  written  by 
James  Rosier,  is  published  in  Purchas  (vol.  iv. 
b.  viii.).  From  that  time  onward  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  wider  sense  becomes  more  common. 
We  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  use  of  it  was 
an  indication  of  the  growing  knowdedge  of  the 
fact  that  the  lands  conquered  by  the  Spaniards 
and  those  exjilored  by  the  English  formed  one 
continent." — J.  A.  Do3de,  The  English  in  Amer- 
ica :    Virr/iiiiii.  d-c,  (ippr/idie  A. 

The  tribes  and  familes.  See  Ameer.vx  Abo- 
rigines. 

INDICTIONS,  The.— The  indiction  "was 
a  cycle  of  15  years,  used  only  liy  the  Romans, 
for  appointing  the  times  of  certain  public  taxes; 
as  appears  from  the  title  in  the  Code,'  '  De  tribute 
indieto. '  It  was  established  by  Constautine,  A.  D. 
312,  in  the  room  of  the  heathen  Olympiads;  and 
was  used  in  the  acts  of  the  General  Councils, 
Emperors,  and  Popes." — W.  Hales,  Xem  Analysis 
of  Clironiiliifiy,  v.  1,  hk.  1. — "  The  indictions  con- 
sisted of  a  revolution  of  15  3'ears,  wdiieli  are  sep- 
arately reckoned  ,as  indiction  1,  indiction  2.  itc, 
up  to  15:  wdien  they  recommence  with  indiction 
1.  .  .  .  Doubt  exists  as  to  the  commencement  of 
the  indictions;  some  writers  assigning  the  first 
indiction  to  the  year  312;  the  greater  number  to 
the  year  313;  others  to  314;  whilst  some  place  it 
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in  the  year  315.  la  '  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,' 
the  year  313  is  fi.xed  upon  as  tliat  of  the  first  in- 
(liction.  There  are  four  descriptions  of  indit- 
tions.  Tlie  first  is  that  of  Constantinople,  whic-li 
was  instituted  by  Constantino  in  A.  T).  312,  and 
began  on  the  1st  of  September.  Tlie  second, 
and  more  common  in  Euglan<l  and  France,  was 
tlie  Imperial  or  C:esarean  indiction,  which  began 
on  the  2-lth  of  September.  The  third  kind"  of 
indiction  is  called  the  Roman  or  Pontifical,  from 
its  being  generally  used  in  papal  bulls,  at  least 
from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century  ;  it  com- 
mences on  the  2.'jth  of  December  or  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, accordingly  as  eitlier  of  these  days  was  con- 
sidered the  first  of  the  year.  The  fourth  kind 
of  indiction,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  register 
of  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  began  in  the  month 
of  October.  .  .  .  After  the  12th  centurv,  the  in- 
diction was  rarely  mentioned  in  public  instru- 
ments. .  .  .  But  in  France,  in  private  charters, 
and  in  ecclesiastical  documents,  the  usage  con- 
tinued until  the  end  of  the  loth  century." — Sir 
II.  Nicolas,  Chrfiniiloyti  (if  Iliistory,  pp.  6-7. 

Also  ix:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
liomiiu  Kinpirt',  cJi.  17. 

INDO-EUROPEAN.  —  INDO-GERMAN- 
IC.     See  Akyan. 

INDULGENCE,     Declarations      of:      by 

Charles  II.     See  E.ngi.and:  A.  1).  1072-1673 

By  James  II.     Sre  P:,N(;i.ani):   A.  I).  1(JS7-1G88. 

INDULGENCES:  The  Doctrine.— Tet- 
zel's  sale.  —  Luther's  attack.  .See  Papacy: 
A.  I).  l."ilt>-l."')17;  and  l.-)I7. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION.  See  Edu- 
cation, Modern:  Reforms,  itc. :  A.  I).  1S6.5- 
1886. 

INE,  Laws  of  (or  Dooms  of).  See  Dooms  op 
Ine. 

INEXPIABLE  •WAR,  The.  See  Cak- 
thaoe:  B.  C.  241-2:^8. 

INFALLIBILITY,  Promulgation  of  the 
Dogma  of  Papal.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1809- 
1870. 

ING^VONES,  The.  See  Ger.m.\ny:  As 
known  to  Tacitts. 

INGAGO,  Battle  of  (i88i).  See  Soutu 
Afiuca:  a.  D.  1800-1881. 

INGE  I.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  11.^.7-1101. 
....  Inge  I.  (called  the  Good),  King  of  Sweden, 

1090-1112 Inge     II.,     King    of     Norway, 

120.5-1207 Inge  II.,  King  of  Sweden,  ma- 
il 29. 

INGENUI.  —  LIBERTINI.  —  "  Free  men 
[among  the  Romans]  might  be  either  persons 
born  free  (ingenui)  and  who  had  never  been  in 
slavery  to  a  Roman,  or  persons  who  had  once 
been  slaves  but  had  been  emancipated  (libertini). " 
—  AV.  Ram.sav,  Muniml  <f  Jlomiin  Aiitif/.,  eh.  3. 

INI,  King  "of  ■West  Saxons,  A.  D.  688-726. 

INIS-FAIL.— INIS-EALGA.  SeelRELAND: 
The  Name. 

INITIATIVE,  The  Swiss.  See  Referen- 
dum. 

INKERMANN,    Battle    of.      See    Russia: 

A.    I).    lS."i-t  ((>( Kiincu — .XoVEMISEHl 

INNOCENT  II.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1130-1U3. 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  1198-1210 Inno- 
cent    IV.,   Pope,    12i:!-12.-)l Innocent   V., 

Pope,     1270,    .lanuary     to    June Innocent 

VI.,  Pope,  13.-.2-1362 Innocent  VII.,  Pope, 

U04-14U6 Innocent     VIII.,     Pope,     148-1- 

1493 Innocent    IX.,   Pope,     1."i:M,   October 

to    December Innocent     X.,     Pope,    1644- 


1655 Innocent    XI.,    Pope,    1076-1089 

Innocent  XII.,   Pope,   1091-1700 Innocent 

XIII.,  Pope,  1721-1724. 

INNUITS,   The.      See  A.merican  AnouKii- 

NES:    EM<I.MAr.\N  F.^.MII.Y. 


INQUISITION,  The:  A.  D.  1203-1525.— 
Origin  of  the  Holy  Office.— St.  Dominic  and 
the  Dominicans.— The  Episcopal  Inquisition. 
— The  Apostolical  or  Papal  Inquisition. — The 
Spanish  Inquisition  and  its  terrible  rule. — Es- 
timate of  victims.  —  Expulsion  of  Jews  and 
Moors. — "In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Cliurcl],  the 
detinilion  of  heresy  had  l)een  committed  to  e|)is- 
copal  authority.  "But  the  cognisance  of  heretics 
and  the  determination  of  their  punishment  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  secular  magistrates.  At 
the  end  of  the  12th  century  the  wide  diffusion  of 
the  Albigensian  heterodoxy  through  Languedoc 
and  Northern  Italy  alarmed  the  chiefs  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  furnished  the  Papacy  with  a  good 
pretext  for  extending  its  prerogatives.  Innocent 
III.  in  1203  empowered  two  French  Cistercians, 
Pierre  de  Castehiau  and  Raoul,  to  jireach  against 
the  heretics  of  Provence.  In  the  following  year 
he  ratified  this  commission  by  a  Bull,  whicli  cen- 
sured the  negligence  and  coldness  of  the  bi.shops, 
appointed  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  Papal  delegate 
in  matters  of  heresy,  and  gave  him  authority  to 
judge  and  punish  misbelievers.  This  wasthe 
first  germ  of  the  Holy  Office  as  a  separate  Tri- 
bunal. .  .  .  Being  a  distinct  encroachment  of 
the  Papacy  upon  the  episcopal  jurisdiction  and 
prerogatives,  the  Inquisition  met  at  first  with 
some  opposition  from  the  bishops.  The  people 
for  whose  persecution  it  was  designed,  and  at 
whose  expense  it  carried  on  its  work,  broke  into 
rebellion :  the  first  years  of  its  annals  were  ren- 
dered illustrious  by  the  murder  of  one  of  its 
founders,  Pierre  de  Castelnau.  He  was  canon- 
ised, and  became  the  first  Saint  of  the  Inquisition. 
...  In  spite  of  opposition,  the  Papal  in.stitutioii 
took  root  and  flourished.  Philip  Augustus  re- 
sponded to  the  appeals  of  Innocent;  and  a  cru- 
sade began  against  the  Albigenses,  in  which 
Simon  de  Montfort  won  his  sinister  celebrity. 
During  those  bloody  wars  the  Inquisition  de- 
veloped itself  as  a  force  of  formidable  expansive 
energy.  Material  assistance  to  the  cause  was 
reudei'ed  b)'  a  Spanish  monk  of  the  Augustine 
order,  who  settled  in  Provence  on  his  way  back 
from  Rome  in  1206.  Domenigo  de  Guzman, 
known  to  universal  history  as  S.  Dominic,  or- 
ganised a  new  militia  for  the  service  of  the 
orthodox  Church  between  the  years  1215  and 
1219.  His  order,  called  the  Order  of  the  Preach- 
i-rs,  was  originally  designed  to  repress  heresy 
and  confirm  the  faith  by  dill'nsing  Catholic  doc- 
trine and  m:dntaining  tlie  creed  in  its  luirity.  It 
consisted  of  three  .sections:  the  Preaching  Friars; 
nuns  living  in  conventual  retreat;  and  laymen, 
entitled  the  Third  Order  of  Penitence  or  the 
.Militia  of  Christ,  who  in  after  years  were  merged 
with  the  Congregation  of  S.  Peter  ^Fartyr.  and 
corresponded  to  the  familiars  of  the  In(|uisilioii. 
Since  the  Dominicans  were  estalilished  in  the 
heat  and  ]iassion  of  a  crusade  against  heresy,  by 
a  rigid  Spaniard  who  employed  his  energies  in 
persecuting  misbelievers,  they  assumed  at  the 
outset  a  belligerent  and  inquisitorial  attitude. 
Yet  it  is  not  .strictly  accurate  to  represent  S. 
Dominic  himself  iis  the  first  Grand  Inquisitor. 
The    Papacy    proceeded    with    caution    in    its 
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design  <if  forming-  ;i  trilmniil  (lopondcnt  on  llip 
Holy  Sec  ;uiil  independent  of  the  bishops.  Papal 
Legates  willi  pU^nipotentiary  autl:(ii-ity_  were 
sent  to  Ijanguedoe,  and  deerees  were  issued 
against  the  tieretics,  in  whieh  tlie  Innui.sition 
was  rather  implied  than  directly  named  ;  nor  can 
I  find  that  S.  Dominic,  tliounh  he  eontinne<l  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  new  institution  until  his  death, 
in  Vi'il.  obtained  the  title  of  liunnsitor.  Not- 
withstanding  this  vagueness,  the  Holy  Ollice  may 
be  said  to  have  been  founded  by  S.  Dominie: 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  order  he 
liad  formed  was  destined  to  monopolise  its  func- 
tions. .  .  .  This  Apostolical  Inqidsition  was  at 
once  introduced  into  Lombardy,  Homagua  and 
the  Marches  of  Treviso.  The  extreme  rigonr  of 
its  jiroeeedings,  tlie  e.\tortions  of  monks,  and 
the  vi<ilent  resistance  offered  by  tlie  communes, 
led  to  some  relaxation  of  its  original  constitution. 
Jiore  authority  had  to  be  conceded  to  the  bishops; 
and  the  right  of  the  Inquisitors  to  levy  ta.\es  on 
the  people  was  modified.  Yet  it  ret,ained  its 
true  form  of  a  Papal  organ,  suiierseding  the 
episcopal  prerogatives,  and  overriding  the  secu- 
lar magistrates,  who  were  bound  to  execute  its 
biddings.  As  such  it  was  admitted  into  Tus- 
cany, and  established  in  Aragoii.  Venice  re- 
ceived it  in  1289,  with  certain  reservations  that 
placed  its  proceedings  under  the  control  of  Doge 
and  Council.  lu  Languedoc.  the  country  of  its 
birth,  it  remained  rooted  at  Toulouse  and  Car- 
cassonne; but  the  Inquisition  did  not  extend  its 
authorit.y  over  central  and  northern  France.  In 
Paris  its  functions  were  performed  by  the  Soi-- 
bonne.  Nor  did  it  obtain  a  footing  in  England, 
although  thestatute  '  De  Ilaeretico  Comburendo,' 
passed  in  1401  at  the  instance  of  the  higher 
clergy,  sanctioned  the  principles  on  which  it  ex- 
isted. .  .  .  The  revival  of  the  Holy  Ollice  on  a 
new  and  far  more  murderous  basis,  took  place 
in  1484.  We  have  seen  that  hitherto  there  had 
been  two  types  of  inquisition  into  heresy.  The 
first,  w'hich  remained  in  force  up  to  the  year 
1203,  may  be  called  the  episcopal.  The  second 
was  the  Apostolical  or  Dominican:  it  transferred 
this  jurisdiction  from  the  bishops  to  the  Papacy, 
who  employed  the  order  of  S.  Dominic  for  the 
special  service  of  the  tribunal  instituted  by  the 
Imperial  Decrees  of  Frederick  II.  The  third 
deserves  no  otlier  name  than  Spanish,  though, 
after  it  had  taken  shape  in  Spain,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Portugal,  applied  in  all  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonics,  and  communicated  with 
some  modifications  to  Italy  and  the  Netherlands. 
Both  the  second  and  the  third  types  of  inquisi- 
tion into  heresy  were  Spanish  in\entions,  pat- 
ented by  the  Koman  Pontiffs  and  monopolised 
by  the  Dominican  order.  But  the  third  and 
final  form  of  the  Holy  Oftice  in  Spain  distin- 
guished itself  by  emancipation  from  Papal  and 
Royal  control,  and  by  a  specific  organisation 
which  rendered  it  the  most  formidable  of  irre- 
sponsible engines  in  the  annals  of  religious  in- 
stitutions. .  .  .  Castile  bad  hitherto  been  free 
from  the  pest.  But  the  conditions  of  that 
kingdom  offered  a  good  occasion  for  its  intro- 
duction at  the  date  which  I  have  natned.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the  Jews  of  Castile  acquired 
vast  wealth  and  influence.  Few  families  but 
felt  the  burden  of  their  bonds  and  mortgages. 
Keligious  fanaticism,  social  jealousy,  and  pecu- 
niary distress  exasperated  the  Christian  popula- 
tion; and  as  early  as  the  year  1391,  more  than 


.'i.OOO  Jews  were  massacred  in  one  popular  up- 
rising. Tiie  Jews,  in  fear,  :idopted  (,'hristianity. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  l.'ith  century  the  popidation 
counted  some  million  of  converts  —  called  New 
Christians,  or,  in  contempt,  .Marranos:  a  word 
which  may  |irol)ably  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew 
.Maranatba.  These  converted  Jews,  by  their 
:iliility  :ind  wealth,  crejit  into  liigh  oltices  of 
state," olitained  titles  of  aristocniey,  and  founded 
noble  houses.  ...  It  was  a  Siciiian  Inquisitor, 
Philip  Barberis,  who  suggested  to  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  the  advantage  he  might  secure  by 
extending  the  Holy  Ollice  to  Castile.  Ferdinand 
avowed  his  willingness;  and  Sixtus  IV.  gave  the 
project  his  approv:il  in  1  ITS.  But  it  met  with 
opposition  from  the  [renller-naturcd  Lsabella. 
.  .  .  Then  Isabella  yielded;  and  in  1481  the 
Holy  Olfice  was  founded  at  Seville.  It  began 
its  work  by  publishing  a  comprehensive  edict 
against  all  New  Christians  suspected  of  Judai.s- 
ing,  which  offence  was  so  constructed  as  to 
cover  the  most  innocent  observance  of  national 
customs.  Resting  from  labour  on  Saturday; 
performing  ablutions  at  stated  times:  refusing 
to  eat  pork  or  pvuldings  made  of  blood ;  and  ab- 
staining fnnii  wine,  sulliced  to  colour  accusations 
of  heres}'.  .  .  .  Upon  tlie  publication  of  this 
edict,  there  w-as  an  exodus  of  Jews  by  thousands 
into  the  fiefs  of  independent  vassals  of  the  crown 
—  the  Duke  of  Jlcdina  Si<lonia,  tlie  Marquis  of 
Cadiz,  and  the  Count  of  Arcos.  All  emigrants 
were  '  ip.so  facto'  declared  heretics  by  the  Holy 
Olfice.  During  the  first  year  after  its  founda- 
tion, Seville  beheld  298  persons  burned  alive, 
and  79  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
A  large  square  stage  of  stone,  called  the  Que- 
madero,  was  erected  for  the  execution  of  those 
multitudes  who  were  destined  to  suffer  death  by 
hanging  or  by  flame.  In  the  same  year,  2,000 
were  b'tirned  and  17,000  condemned  to  public 
penitence,  wliile  even  a  larger  number  were 
burneil  in  effigy,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
...  In  1483  Thomas  of  Torquemada  was  nomi- 
nated Inquisitor  General  for  Castile  and  Aragon. 
Under  his  rule  a  Supreme  Council  was  estab- 
lished, over  which  he  presided  for  life.  ...  In 
1484  a  General  Council  was  held,  and  tiic  consti- 
tution of  the  Inqui.sition  was  established  by 
articles.  .  .  .  Tlie  two  most  formidable  features 
of  the  Inquisition  as  thus  constituted  were  the 
exclusion  of  the  bishops  from  its  triliunal  and 
the  secrecy  of  its  procedure.  .  .  .  In  the  autumn 
of  1484  the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Ara- 
gon;  and  Saragossa  became  its  headquarters  in 
that  State.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  Inquisition  was 
now  firmly  grounded.  Directed  by  Torquemada, 
it  began  toencroach  upon  the  crown,  to  insult 
the  episcopacy,  to  defy  the  Papacy,  to  grind  the 
Commons,  and  to  outrage  by  its  insolence  the 
aristocracy.  .  .  .  The  Holy  Office  grew  every 
year  in  pride,  pretensions  and  exactions.  It 
arrogated  to  its  tribunal  crimes  of  usury,  bigamy, 
blasphemous  swearing,  and  unnatural  vice, 
which  appertained  by  right  to  the  secular  courts. 
It  depopulated  Spain  by  the  extermination  and 
banishment  of  at  least  three  million  industrious 
subjects  during  the  first  139  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. .  .  .  Torquemada  was  the  genius  of  evil 
who  created  and  i^resided  over  this  foul  instru- 
ment of  human  crime  and  folly.  During  his 
eighteen  years  of  administration,  reckoning  from 
1480  to  1498,  he  sacrificed,  acconlingto  Llorente's 
calculation,    above    114,000   victims,    of    whom 
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10,220  were  burned  alive,  6,860  burned  in  eflftgy, 
and  97,000  condemned  to  jierpetual  imprisou- 
iiient  or  pul)li(/  penitence.  He,  too,  it  «a.s  who 
in  1402  compelled  Ferdinand  to  drive  the  Jews 
from  his  dominions.  .  .  .  The  edict  of  expulsion 
was  issued  on  the  last  of  !March.  Before  the  last 
of  July  all  Jews  were  sentenced  to  depart,  car- 
lying  no  gold  or  silver  with  tliem.  They  dis- 
posed of  their  lands,  houses,  and  goods  for  next 
to  notliing,  and  went  forth  to  die  by  thousands 
on  the  shores  of  Africa  and  Italy.  .  .  .  The  exo- 
dus of  the  Jews  was  followed  iu  1502  by  a  similar 
exodus  of  floors  from  Castile,  and  in  1324  bj-  an 
exodus  of  !Mauresques  fr(_>m  Aragon.  To  com- 
pute the  loss  of  wealth  and  population  inflicted 
upon  Spain  by  these  mad  edicts  would  be  im- 
possible. .  .  .  After  Torquemada,  Diego  Deza 
reigned  as  second  Inquisitor  General  from  1498 
to  1507.  In  tliese  years,  according  to  the  same 
calculation,  2,592  were  burned  alive,  896  liurncd 
in  etligy,  34,952  contlemned  to  jirison  or  [lulilic 
penitence.  Cardinal  Ximenes  de  Cisneros  fol- 
lowed between  1507  and  1517.  The  victims  of 
thisdecade  were  3.564  burned  alive.  .  .  .  Adrian, 
Bishop  of  Tortosa,  tutor  to  Charles  V.,  and 
afterwards  Pope,  waslnquisitor  General  between 
1516  and  1525.  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia, 
at  this  epoch,  simultaneous!}'  demanded  a  reform 
of  the  Holy  Office  from  their  youthful  sovereign. 
But  Charles  refu.sed,  and  the  tale  of  Adrian's  ad- 
ministration was  1,620  burned  alive,  560  burned 
in  etligy,  21,845  condemned  to  pri.son  or  public 
penitence.  The  total,  during  43  years,  between 
1481  and  1525,  amounted  to  234,526,  including 
all  descriptions  of  condemned  heretics.  These 
figures  are  of  necessity  vague,  for  the  Holy  Office 
left  but  meagre  records  of  its  proceedings." — J. 
A.  Synionds,  lieniiismncc  in  Italy  :  The  C'utlio- 
lic  Uedctiun,  ch.  8  (pt.  1). 

Ai^so  in:  H.  C.  Lea,  Hist,  of  the  Inquisition 
of  the  Middle  Affcs. — J.  A.  Llorente,  Hist,  of  the 
Inq.,  ch.  1-12.— W.  H.  Rule,  Hist,  of  the  Inq., 
ch.  1-14. — W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  lieign 
of  Ferd.  and  Isabella,  pt.  1,  ch.  7  and  17. — See, 
also,  Jf:ws:  8tii-15tii  Centuries ;  and  Moors; 
A.  1).  1492-1609. 

A.  D.  1521-1568. — Introduction  and  work  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1521-15,55;   1.559-1.562;  and  1568. 

A.  D.  1546. — Successful  revolt  against  the 
Holy  Office  at  Naples.  See  It.\ly  (Sciutueux); 
A.  D.  1.52«-157it. 

A.  D.  1550-1816. — Establishment  in  Peru. 
See  Pkku;  A.  I).  1550-lsl(i. 

A.  D.  1814-1820. — Restoration  and  abolition 
in  Spain.     See  Sl'Aix ;  A.  1).  1814-1827. 

INSTITUTES     OF    JUSTINIAN.      Sec 

CoRiTs  Jriiis  CiviLis. 

INSTRUMENT  OF  GOVERNMENT, 
The.     See  Emii..\m):    A.  D.  105:)  (l)i;«  kmiikiu. 

INSUBRIANS  AND  CENOMANIANS, 
The. — "North  (if  the  I'o,  in  tlie  ((jiintry  about 
Mil.-m,  dwelt  |3d  century,  B.  C]  the  great  jjeople 
of  the  Insul)rians.  while  to  the  east  of  tlie.se  on 
the  iMineio  and  the  Adige  lay  the  Cenomanians; 
but  these  tribes,  little  inclined,  seemingly,  to 
make  ccmimon  cause  witli  their  countrymen  [the 
Boian  and  Senonian  Gauls]  remained  neutral  in 
all  the  hostilities  against  Konii'. "  But  the  Insu- 
brians  were  attacked  and  subdued,  B,  ('.  223. — 
AV.  lime,  Jlist.  of  Jioine,  bk.  4,  ch.  5  {c.  2). — See, 
also.  Home:  B.  C.  295-191. 


INTERDICTS.     Sec  Excommukic.\tions. 
INTERIM  OF  CHARLES  V.,  The.     See 

Geu.ma.nv:    .\.   I).   1510-1552. 

"INTERNATIONAL,"  The.— ''Tlje  year 
of  the  London  Exhiliition,  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.,  a  number 
of  Paris  working-men  visited  the  English  capi- 
tal. Tliey  were  welcomed  by  a  London  Com- 
mittee of  artisans,  and  on  this  occasion  the  wish 
for  a  closer  union  between  the  labourers  of  dif- 
ferent countries  was  expressed  on  both  sides. 
Then  the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  and 
masses  of  London  and  Paris  working-men  took 
steps  simultaneously  to  manifest  sympathy  W'ith 
the  insurgents.  A  deputation  was  again  sent 
over  from  Paris,  and  the  result  of  this  lueasure 
was  a  resolution  to  delay  pre]3arations  for  co- 
operation no  longer.  For  some  time  the  inter- 
national idea  was  carefiUly  given  prominence  in 
labour  circles  in  various  countries,  and  on  Sep- 
tember 281  h,  1864,  a  congress  of  many  nations 
was  held  in  St.  JIartin's  Hall,  London,  under 
the  presidency  of  Professor  Beesly.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed,  rejiresenting  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  and  Switzer- 
land, for  the  drawing  up  of  statutes  for  an  In- 
ternational Working  Slen's  Association,  whose 
.seat  s]io\Ud  be  London.  ...  It  was  not  long 
before  the  International  Association  became  a 
power  which  caused  alarm  to  not  a  few  Euro- 
pean Governments," — AV.  II.  Dawson,  German 
BociaUxrn  and  Ferdinand  Lassa/te.  ch.  13. 

INTERREGNUM,  The  Great.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  12.50-1272. 

INTERREX. — A  temporary  king,  in  ancient 
IJome.     See   KoME:    B.   C.   509;    also,   Senate, 

liOMAX. 

INTRANSIGENTISTS.— In  European  pol- 
itics, the  extreme  radicals  —  the  uncompromising 
and  irreconcilable  factions  —  are  frequently  so 
called. 

INVERLOCHY,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Scot- 
L.\ND:  A.  I).  1644-164.5. 

INVESTITURES,  The  War  of.  See  Pa- 
pacy: A.  D.  1056-1122;  and  Germ.ujy:  A.  D. 
973-1122. 

INVISIBLE  EMPIRE,  The.  See  United 
States  OK  A.M.  :  A.  D.  1S(10-1,S71. 

lONA,  Monastery  and  Schools  of.  See  Co- 
EU.MBAN  Church;  and  Education,  Medi.eval: 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

IONIA. — The  Ionian  cities  on  the  coa.st  of 
A.sia  ;Miuor  bore  collectively  the  name  Ionia, 
thougli  no  national  union  was  signified  by  the 
designation.  See  Asia  Minor:  The  Greek 
Colonies,  and  after. 

IONIAN  (DELIAN)  CONFEDERACY, 
The.  .S'c  Greece:  B.  C.  478-477  ;  and  Athens: 
B.  C.  466-454,  and  after. 


IONIAN  ISLANDS:  To  1814.— Under 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Venetian  and 
French  rule. — "  Ae:irnaiii:i,  as  a  glance  at  the 
m:ip  will  show,  is  the  most  western  part  of  con- 
tinental Greece.  But  in  close  proximity  to  the 
mainland  there  stretch  along  the  west  coast  a 
nmnlier  of  islands,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
area,  the  history  and  traditions  of  which  are 
inseparal)ly  iiUertwined  with  tliose  of  Hellas. 
They  have  long  lieen  known  ;is1]ic  Ionian  Islands, 
deriving  tlic  name,  in  all  likelihocid.  from  the  sea 
in  whieli  they  are  situated;  ten'  llieir  ancient  in- 
habitants were  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  Ionic 
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descent.  They  arc  very  numerous,  but  only  six 
of  tlicm  are  of  any  liistorie  importance.  Tlie 
mo.sl  niirtlierlv  is  ('nrcyra  (Corfu),  a  long,  nar- 
row island,  wiiicli  exicnds  like  a  lofty  l)reak\vater 
in  front  of  tlie  coast  of  lOpirus."  The  other  five 
are  Paxos  (Paxo),  Leuea<lia  (Santa  Jlaura),  Cep- 
lialleuia  (Cephalonia),  Ithaca  ('l"liial<i),  Zaeyutlius 
(Zante),  and  Cytliera  (Cerigo).  "  Tliough  not 
tlie  largest,  Corcyi'a  is  the  most  populous  and 
inijiortant  of  the  islands.  It  has  a  place  in  tlie 
mytliic  tradition,  and  a  still  greater  one  in  the 
ascertained  history,  of  ancient  Hellas  [see  KoK- 
KVU.\;  also,  Ghekck:  li.  C'.  4:i5-4o3,  and  483|. 
.  .  .  With  the  other  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
Corcyra  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Rome, 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  In  540  A.  D.  the  licet  of  the  Gothic 
leader  Totila  ravaged  the  coasts  of  the  island, 
but  did  not  capture  the  city,  the  fortifications 
of  which  had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
Romans.  Five  centuries  later  the  island  and 
its  capital  fell  into  the  bauds  of  a  more  formida- 
ble invader — the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
captured  them  on  his  way  from  Italy  to  prose- 
cute that  invasion  of  the  Byzantine  Empire 
which  was  at  one  time  so  nearly  attended  with 
success.  The  tirst  Norman  s\ipremacy  did  not 
last  long;  but  in  1144  A.  D.,  Roger,  the  Norman 
king  of  Sicily,  took  occasion  of  a  rising  of  tlie 
Corcyrcans  (or,  as  they  now  began  to  be  called, 
the  C'orliotes)  against  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Manuel  to  introduce  a  garrison  into  the  city. 
Four  years  later  ilanuel,  who  was  an  energetic 
and  warlike  prince,  laid  siege  to  Corfu,  and  was 
assisted  by  the  Venetians.  The  Norman  garri- 
son offered  a  most  determined  resistance,  but 
were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  on  hou- 
ourable  terms.  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  in  the  carlj'  part  of  the  13th 
century,  Corfu,  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands, 
became  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  and  so  continued,  with  brief  intervals, 
for  nearly  500  years.  The  Venetian  rule  was  on 
the  whole  favourable  to  the  material  prosperity 
of  the  island:  it  was  admirably  cultivated,  and 
became  the  centre  of  a  large  commerce.  Unlike 
most  of  the  other  possessions  of  Venice  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  Corfu  never  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  They  overran  and  ravaged 
the  island  in  1537,  carrying  off,  according  to 
their  custom,  many  of  the  young  women  and 
cliildreu  as  slaves;  and  they  besieged  the  capital, 
but  its  fortifications  had  been  much  strengthened 
by  the  Venetians,  and  the  garrison  was  able  to 
offer  a  successful  resistance.  In  1716  another 
memorable  siege  [see  Tuiuis:  A.  D.  1714-1718] 
took  place,  during  the  war  in  which  Sultan 
Achmet  III.  engaged  with  Austria  and  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  A  large  Ottoman  array  under 
Kara  .Mustapha  beleaguered  Corfu  ;  but  the  gar- 
rison was  commanded  by  a  distinguished  soldier. 
Count  Schulemlnirg,  who  baffled  all  the  elforts 
of  the  Turks,  and  at  last  compelled  them  to  with- 
draw to  their  ships  after  they  liad  lost  15,000 
men.  B3'  the  Treaty  of  C'ampo  Formio,  dictated 
in  1797  to  Austria  hy  Napoleou  after  his  mar- 
vellous Italian  campaign,  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
transferred  to  France  [see  France  :  A.  I).  1797 
(May — OcTOBEit)],  the  rest  of  the  Venetian  ter- 
ritories falling  to  the  share  of  Austria.  The 
French  garrisons  were,  however,  expelled  in 
1799  by  a  Russo-Turkish  expedition,  and  the 
islands  constituted   a    republic    [called  the  Re- 


public of  the  Seven  Islands].  But  in  1807,  when 
the  cour.s(t  of  events  had  changed  Russia  into  an 
ally  of  the  French  emperor,  the  latter  agiiin  ob- 
tained iio.ssession  of  the  islands  under  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit.  The  English,  being  masters  of  the 
Jlediterranean,  soon  drove  the  French  out  of 
all  the  islands  except  Corfu.  This  was  under 
French  rule  till  1814;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  they  did  much  for  the  improvenient  of  the 
island,  constructing  some  substantial  roads  in 
the  interior.  In  1H14,  during  the  general  cata- 
clj'sm  of  the  gigantic  empires  of  Na|)oleon,  the 
French  garrison  was  driven  out  of  the  island 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  Ionian  Islands  were  reconstituted  a  re- 
public under  British  protection  and  supremacy." 
— C.  11.  Han.son.   T/ic  Lmiil  ,.f  (;r<,n\  ,■/,.  4. 

A.  D.  181S-1862. — The  British  protectorate. 
—  Its  relinquishment.  —  Annexation  to  the 
kingdom  of  Greece. — "  Tliese  seven  islands  [the 
lonianj  were  c<jnstituted  a  sort  of  republic  or 
commonwealth  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  [1815]. 
But  they  were  consigned  to  the  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain,  which  had  tlie  right  of  maintain- 
ing garrisons  in  them.  Great  Britain  used  to 
apjioiiit  a  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  was 
generally  a  military  man,  and  whose  oltice  com- 
bined the  duties  of  Commander-in-Chief  with 
those  of  Civil  Governor.  The  little  republic  had 
a  Senate  of  six  members  and  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  fort}-  members.  It  seems  almost  a 
waste  of  words  to  say  that  the  islanders  were 
not  content  with  British  government.  For  good 
or  ill,  the  Hellenes,  wherever  they  are  found,  are 
sure  to  be  filled  with  an  impassioned  longing 
for  Hellenic  independence.  The  people  of  tlie 
Ionian  Islands  were  eager  to  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  one  S3-stem  with  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  It 
was  idle  to  try  to  amuse  them  by  telling  them 
they  constituted  an  independent  republic,  and 
were  actually  governing  themselves,  .  .  .  while 
they  saw  themselves  presided  over  by  an  Eng- 
lish Lord  High  Commissioner  who  was  also  the 
Commauder-iu-Chief  of  a  goodly  British  army 
garrisoned  in  their  midst.  ...  It  is  certain  that 
they  got  a  great  deal  of  material  benefit  from 
the  presence  of  the  energetic  road-making  Brit- 
isli  power.  But  they  wanted  to  be,  above  all 
things,  Greek.  .  .  .  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton 
[who  was  then  — 1858  —  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies in  the  British  Government]  .  .  .  thought 
the  causes  of  the  complaints  and  the  dissatisfac- 
tion were  well  worth  looking  into,  and  he  re- 
solved on  sending  a  statesman  of  distinction  out 
to  the  islands  to  make  the  enquiry.  3Ir.  Glad- 
stone had  been  for  some  years  out  (jf  office.  He 
had  been  acting  as  an  independent  supporter  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  It  occurred  to 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  man  best  titled  to  conduct  the  enquiry. 
.  .  .  He  offered,  therefore,  to  !Mr.  Gladstone  the 
olliee  of  Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary 
to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  accepted 
the  otter  and  its  duties."  Arriving  in  Corfu  in 
November,  1858,  "  he  called  together  the  Senate, 
and  endeavoured  to  satisfy  them  as  to  the  real 
nature  of  his  mission.  He  explained  that  he  had 
not  come  there  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  main- 
taining the  English  protectorate,  but  only  to 
enquire  into  the  manner  in  which  the  just  claims 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  might  be  secured  by  means 
of  that  protectorate."  But  "the  population  of 
the  islands  persisted  in  regarding  him,  not  as  the 
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commissioner  of  a  Conservative  English  Govern- 
ment, but  as  '  Gladstone  tlie  Pliillielleno. '  He 
was  received  wherever  he  went  with  the  honours 
due  to  a  liberator.  .  .  .  The  visit  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, whatever  purpose  it  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  fidtil,  liad  the  effect  of  making  them 
[the  louians]  agitate  more  strenuously  than  ever 
for  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece.  Their 
wish,  however,  was  not  to  be  granted  yet.  A 
new  Lord  High  Commissioner  was  sent  out  after 
Jlr.  Gladstone's  return.  .  .  .  Still  .  .  .  the  idea 
held  ground  that  sooner  or  later  Great  Britain 
would  give  up  the  charge  of  the  islands.  A  few 
years  after,  an  opiiortunit)'  occurred  for  making 
"the  cession.  The  Greeks  got  rid  quietly  of  their 
heavy  German  king  Otho  [see  Gkeece:  A.  D. 
1830-1862],  and  on  the  advice  chiefly  of  Eng- 
land they  elected  as  sovereign  a  brother  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales.  .  .  .  The  second  son  of  tlie 
King  of  Denmark  was  made  King  of  Greece ;  and 
Lord  John  Russell,  on  behalf  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, then  [1862]  handed  over  to  the  kingdom 
of  Greece  the  islands  of  wliich  Great  Britain  had 
had  so  long  to  bear  the  unwilling  charge." — .J. 
McCarthy,  Jlist.  of  our  Own  Times,  ch.  39  {v.  3). 


IONIAN  REVOLT,  The.  See  Pehsi.\: 
B.  C.  521-4y:i. 

lONIANS,  The.     Sec  l)oi!i.\xs  .vxd  Ioxi.\ns. 

IONIC  (PAN-IONIC)  AMPHIKTYONY. 
—  •■  Tiiere  e-\isted  at  the  conuncncenicnt  of  his- 
torical Greece,  in  776  B.  C,  besides  the  louians 
in  Attica  and  the  Cycladcs,  twelve  Ionian  cities 
of  note  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  besides 
a  few  others  less  important.  Enumerated  from 
south  to  north,  they  stand  —  Miletus,  Jlyus, 
PrienS,  Samos,  Ephcsus,  Kolophon,  Lebedus, 
Teos,  Erythnt,  Chios.  Klazomena?,  Phokaja.  .  .  . 
Miletus,  3Iyus  and  Priene  were  situated  on  or 
near  the  productive  plain  of  tlie  river  Marauder; 
while  Ejihcsus  was  in  like  manner  planted  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Kaister  .  .  .  :  Kolojihon  is 
only  a  very  few  miles  north  of  the  same  river. 
Possessing  the  best  means  of  communication 
with  the  interior,  these  towns  seem  to  have 
thriven  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  rest ;  and 
they,  together  with  the  neighbouring  Island  of 
Samos,  constituted  in  early  times  the  strength  of 
the  Pan-Ionic  Amphikt^-ony.  The  situation  of 
the  sacred  precinct  of  Poseidon  (where  tliis  festi- 
val was  celebrated)  on  the  north  side  of  the  prom- 
ontory of  3Iykale,  near  Prieng,  and  between 
Ephesus  and  ^Miletus,  seems  to  sliow  that  these 
towns  formed  the  primitive  centre  to  which  the 
other  Ionian  settlements  became  gradually  aggre- 
gated. For  it  was  by  no  means  a  centrical  site 
with  i-eference  to  all  the  twelve.  .  .  .  Moreover, 
it  seems  that  the  Pan-Ionic  festival  [the  celebra- 
tion of  which  constituteil  the  Ampliiktyony], 
though  still  forn\ally  continued,  had  lost  its  im- 
portance liefore  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  had 
become  practically  superseded  by  the  more 
splendid  festival  of  the  Epliesia,  near  Ephcsus, 


where  the  cities  of  Ionia  found  a  more  attractive 
place  of  meeting." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt. 
2,  ch.  13  (r.  3). 

IOWA :     The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants.     See 

Amei!IC.\n  Aboisioixes:  Allegh.^ks,  and  Ai.- 
(;oN(jri.\x  F.iMii.v. 

A.  D.  1803. — Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.     See  Lol"1si.\.n.v:  A.  D.  17il8-180o. 

A.  D.  1834-1838.— Joined  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory ;  then  to  Wisconsin  ;  then  separately 
organized.     See  A\'rsC(i.NsiN :    A.    D.  lS0."i-lS48. 

A.  D.  1845. — Admission  into  the  Union, 
with  Florida  for  a  slave-state  counterweight. 
See  L'nitku  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18-l.J. 


lOWAS,  The.  See  Ameuic.\n  Aborigines: 
Siou.\N  F.\.\iii,Y,  and  Pawnee  (C'addo.\n)  Fam- 
ily. 

IPSUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  301).  See  3I.\CE- 
DOXiA  :  B.  ('.  3iii-;;oi. 

IQUIQUE,  Battle  of  (1891).  See  Chile: 
A.  I).  is,s."i-1891. 

IRACA.      See    Colo.mbi.vn   St.\tes:    A.    D. 

i.>i(i-i7;!i. 

IRAK. — At  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  con- 
quest, "  Chaldea  and  Babylonia  occupied  the 
rich  region  south  of  the  river  Tigris,  watered  by 
the  Euphrates,  and  were  known  as  Irak  of  the 
Arabs,  as  distinguished  from  Irak  of  the  Per- 
sians, which  corresponded  somewhat  nearly  to 
tlie  modern  kingdom  of  Persia.  .  .  .  Irak  of 
Arabia  was  at  this  time  luider  the  jurisdiction  of 
Persia,  and  the  wandering  Arabs  who  roamed 
over  the  broad  desert  were  tributary  to  Persia 
when  they  pitched  their  tents  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  to  Rome  when  sojourning  on  the  side 
towards  Syria;  though  they  were  at  no  time 
trusty  allies  or  subjects.  The  region  of  Irak 
contains  many  relics  of  a  former  civilization ; 
there  are  the  mounds  that  mark  the  site  of  old 
Babylon."  —  A.  Gilman,  Story  of  tlie  Sarticerts, 
pp.  226-227. 

IRAN,  Table-Land  of.— "Between  the  val- 
le\'  of  the  Indus  and  the  land  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  bounded  on  the  soutli  by  the  ocean 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  north  by  the  broad 
steppes  which  the  U.vus  and  .laxartes  vainly  at- 
tempt to  fertilise,  by  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Aras  [embracing  modern  Persia, 
Baluchistan,  Afghanistan  and  Russian  Tur- 
kestan], lies  the  table-land  of  Iran.  Rising  to 
an  average  height  of  4,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  .sea,  it  forms  an  oblong,  the  length  of 
which  from  east  to  west  is  sometliing  more  than 
1, .100  miles.  .  .  .  As  far  back  as  our  information 
extends,  we  find  the  table-land  of  Iran  occupied 
by  a  group  of  nations  closely  related  to  each 
other,  and  speaking  dialects  of  the  same  lan- 
guage."—  !M.  Dunckcr,  Hist,  of  Antiquity,  bk.  7, 
(•/(.  1. —  See,  also,  Aky.vns. 

IRDJAR,  Russian  defeat  at.  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1859-1870. 


IRELAND. 


The  name. — "Ireland  was  known  by  many 
names  from  very  early  ages.  Thus,  in  the  Celtic 
it  was  called  Inis-Fail,  the  isle  of  destiny ;  Inis- 
Ealga,  the  noble  island;  Fiodh-Inis,  tlie  woody 
island;  and  Eire,  Fodhla,   and  Banba.     By  the 


Greeks  it  was  calle<l  lernc,  proliably  from  the 
vernacular  name  of  Eire,  by  inlleetion  Erin; 
whence,  also,  no  doubt,  its  Latin  name  of  .luverna; 
Plutarch  calls  it  Ogygia,  or  the  aiunent  land; 
the    early   Roman   writers    generally   called    it 
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A  Logical  Outline  of  Irish  History 


In  which  the  Dominant  Conditions  and 


fhysical  or  xxiateriaU 
EtTinitlngical. 
Soffn/  and  po/itloal. 
J ntelloct u al,  /noral  nnd 

Influences  abe  Distinguished  by  Colors.  reiiiriou.s. 

F^oreign. 


Ill  tlif  liistory  of  tlit-  two  islands  wliicli  funii  ilu-  L'liiteil  Kiugilom  of  Great  Uritain  nml  Irtlnnd  Ihure  is  a  contrast  of 
fortune  wliich  nothing  will  ;iccoiint  for  save  uuexplainiihle  qualities  of  race.  The  Celtic  warmtli  prevailing  on  one  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel  has  worked  ill  in  polities  as  against  the  Teutonie  eoohiess  on  the  other;  and  it  is  probable  that  no  change  of 
circumstances  or  conditions  would  have  altc-red  greatly  the  relations  of  the  two  peoples.  In  their  situation  as  close  neighbors, 
it  was  inevitable  that  r)ne  sliould  (Jominale  Hie  other.  It  seems  to  have  been  no  less  inevitable  that  the  mastery  should  settle 
where  it  did ;  and  simply  by  the  force  of  more  masterful  (jujilities  in  the  English  race. 

If  those  who  dwelt  nearer  to  the  mainland  of  Europe  held  advantages  over  those  of  the  farther  island,  they  took  nothing 
from  them  in  the  earlier  generations,  but  were  overleaped  and  psissed  by  when  the  first  movements  of  Christianity  and  Cliria- 
tian  culture  into  the  West  began :  and  it  was  Irchuid,  not  England,  for  three  centuries,  which  nourished  the  purest  faith  and 
the  highest  civilization  of  the  age.  If  other  advantages  belonged  to  the  island  which  was  richer  in  iron  and  coal,  the  English 
were  not  helped  by  them  to  an  ascendancy  whirh  they  had  won  before  the  mining  of  their  riches  liegan, 

Id  the  early  years  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  most  ()f  the  island  had  submitted  to  the  rule  of  Hriaii  nnru.  and  when  "'h  oontury. 
he  had  shaken  the  grasp  of  the  intruding  Danes  on  the  seaports  of  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts,  the  state  and  prospeeii;  of 
Ireland  woidd  have  seemed  to  be  well-uigb  as  gooil  as  tho.se  of  England  at  the  same  time.  But  that  apiteamnce  vanished 
soon,  and  it  never  returned.  Among  the  English,  the  tendency  towanl  national  union  grew  stronger  with  every  generation; 
among  the  Irish  it  got  no  growth.  The  liolitienl  genius  of  the  race,  remarkable  to  the  present  day  in  muineipal  politics,  hut 
randy  snceessful  in  the  greater  political  arenas,  has  idways  been  trilml  or  provincial  in  its  nmge.  and  wanting  in  a  national 
wimprehensivenesa. 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  was  lielpful  to  the  consolidation  of  an  English  kingdom.     The  Anglo-Norman  conquest   a.  D.  iifJO-UTS. 
of  Ireland,  occ-urriug  a  century  later,  promoted,  on  the  contrary,  the  divisions  and  disorders  of  the  island.      It  brought  a  new    ^"^  **"''  ^''"'^^ 

faction  into  Irish  quarrels,  instead  of  a  new  sovereign  to  extinguish  them.  It  was  complete  enough  to  forbid  the  growth  of 
order  from  any  native  root  of  intliience  or  authority,  but  not  complete  enough  to  carry  order  with  itself.  In  the  full  sense  of 
the  term  it  was  never  a  conquest.  It  was  rather  a  persisting  invasion,  continued  and  repeated  through  more  than  five  cen- 
turies. In  every  generation  it  inflamed  anew  the  fierce  animosity  which  an  incomplete  conquest  will  not  suffer  to  die  out, 
until  the  very  descendants  of  tlie  older  intruders  were  infected  with  the  native  hatred  of  tlieir  later-coming  kindred.  After 
four  hundred  years  of  inconclusive  conflict,  the  English  were  hardly  nearer  to  mastery,  the  Irish  hardly  nearer  to  submission, 
than  at  first. 

Then  arose  between  them  a  new  difference  to  embitter  their  antitgonisni.     The  Reformation  of  religion  was  accepterl  by    t€tth-i7tb  oenfnrica. 
one  nice  as  naturally  as  it  was  rejecteil  by  the  other.     But  Protestantism  under  English  patronage  assumed  a  more  hateful    Wo/itr/ous  nninfrontsm. 
aspect  in  Irish  eyes,  and  Irishmen  as  Papists  became  doubly  odious  to  the  English  mind.    So  political  hastilities  and  religious 
enmities  fomented  one  another,  from  that  time,  while  the  primitive  antagonism  uf  race  gave  energy  to  both. 

Under  Cromwell  ami  under  William  of  Orange  the  subjugation  was  completed  at  last  in  the  spirit  of  a  Protestant  pnismic, 
and  used  as  crusading  victories  have  been  wont  to  be  used.  The  triumphant  Church,  planting  its  strong  settlements  In  the 
land,  assumed  to  itself  all  civil  and  political  rights.  Every  olliee  and  every  lionorable  pr'>fession  wen-  riosetl  against  the 
adherent.s  of  the  defivitcd  faith ;  its  ministrations  were  forbidden  ;  il.s  priests  wen-  r;.\pelled. 

But  this  was  not  all.  As  British  commerce  grew  and  British  industries  were  built  up,  they  conlrihiitwl  yet  another  to  tin-  ijth-ifttu  cc-nturlom, 
midign  confederacy  of  passions  which  oppressed  the  Irish  people.  The  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  landowner  and  the  /Cf  onon»/<?  npprcaaion. 
farmer,  on  the  English  side,  were  banded  by  common  jealousies  to  suppress  competition  iti  Irelan<l.  They  hindered  tlie 
imprrjvement  of  Its  resources  anrl  paralyzed  its  energies  by  atrocious  legislation.  They  reduced  its  poptdation  to  dependence 
on  the  most  restricted  proiluction.  leaving  little  except  husbandry  for  a  vocation,  and  tliat  under  grin<ling  terms.  They 
rreateti  by  such  measures  a  nation  of  peasants,  as  poor  and  iis  helples,s  as  .S4-rfs.  living  wretchedly  on  pret-arious  holdings  of 
soil,  at  the  men;y  of  landlords  who  reganleil  them  with  dislike  and  innlempt. 

It  was  under  such  crushing  <-onditions  as  these  thai  Ireland  remained  until  near  the  end  of  the  eight^'enih  century,  always 
haling  the  opp^<^s»ors.  often  n-sisling  the  oppreisirm.  inil  weakly  or  nishly.  without  judgment  or  enduring  rewdution.     Then 
licgjin  a  great  change  in  the  tenor  of  her  history.     Two  iiilluenees  of  the  age  came  into  play,  one  acting  on  the  conscience  of    ,,,,^  c-onitiry. 
Uie  English  people,  the  other  on  the  mind  and  temper  nf  the  Irish      One  lias  worke<I  tft  the  yielding  of  justice,  the  other  in    ./ii«»/oo. 
the  firmer  prejuilng  of  flenian<ls  for  it. 

At  this  day  il  may  he  said  that  oppression  in  Irelantl.  whether  ndlgioiis  or  political,  is  wholly  and  forever  extinct;  thai 
whatever  remains  in  dispnie  between  Cell  and  Saxon  is  fntm  questions  such  as  rise  in  every  nation,  and  tliat  the  htttemess 
which  stays  in  Anglr*  Irish  polities  is  the  lingering  rancor  of  a  Iiat<-ful  past,  not  quickly  to  be  exiinguislitil 
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Hibernia,  probably  from  its  Iberian  iiili!il)itaiits, 
and  the  later  Rdiiians  and  mcdia'vnl  writers 
Sccitia,  arnl  sometimes  Ilibeniia;  and  finally  its 
name  of  Ireland  was  formed  by  the  Anglo-Xor- 
mans  from  its  native  name  of  Eire." — M.  llav- 
erty,  Ilifit.  i/flrelund,  p.  70,  note. — See,  also,  Scot- 
land: The  Namk;  and  Ireland:  TiuiiES  oi' 
EARLY  Celtic  inhaiittants. 

The  primitive  inhabitants.  —  "The  first  peo- 
ple .  .  .  of  whose  cxislcncc  in  Ireland  w(^  can 
be  said  to  know  anything'  are  commonly  asserted 
to  have  been  of  Tur.-mian  orii^in,  and  are  known 
as  '  Formorians.'  As  far  as  we  can  nalher.  Iliey 
were  a  dark,  low-browe<l,  stunted  raei',  although, 
oddly  enough,  the  word  Formorian  in  early  Irish 
legend  is  always  used  as  synonymous  with  the 
word  giant.  They  were,  at  any  rate,  a  race  of 
utterly  savage  hunters  and  fisliernien,  ignorant 
of  metal,  of  pottery,  possibly  even  of  the  use 
of  fire;  using  the  stone  hammers  or  hatchets  of 
which  vast  numbers  remain  in  Ireland  to  this 
day,  and  specimens  of  which  may  be  seen  in 
every  museum.  How  long  they  held  possession 
no  one  can  tell,  although  Irish  philologists  be- 
lieve several  local  Irish  names  to  date  from  this 
almost  inconceivably  remote  epoch.  Perhaps  if 
we  think  of  the  Lapps  of  the  jiresent  day,  and 
picture  them  wandering  about  the  country,  .  .  . 
it  will  give  us  a  fairly  good  notion  of  what  these 
very  earliest  inhabitants  of  Ireland  were  prob- 
ably like  [see  Fo.morl\ns].  Ne.xt  followed  a 
Belgic  colony,  known  as  the  Pirbolgs,  who  over- 
ran the  country,  and  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
somewhat  higher  ethnological  grade,  although, 
like  the  Formorians,  short,  dark,  and  swarthy. 
Doubtless  the  latter  were  not  entirely  extermi- 
nated to  make  way  for  the  Firbolgs,  any  more 
than  the  Firbolgs  to  make  way  for  the  Dauaans, 
Milesians,  and  other  successive  races;  such 
wdiolesale  exterminations  being,  in  fact,  very 
rare,  especially  in  a  country  which  like  Ii'eland 
seems  specially  laid  out  by  kindly  nature  for  the 
protection  of  a  weaker  race  struggling  in  the  grip 
of  a  stronger  one.  After  the  Firbolgs,  though 
I  should  be  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  how  long 
after,  fresh  and  more  important  tribes  of  invad- 
ers began  to  ajipear.  The  first  of  these  were  the 
Tuatha-da-Danaans,  who  arrived  imder  the  lead- 
ership of  their  king  Nuad,  and  took  possession 
of  the  east  of  the  country.  These  Tuatha-da- 
Danaans  are  believed  to  have  been  large,  blue- 
eyed  people  of  Scandinavian  origin,  kinsmen 
and  possibly  ancestors  of  those  Norsemen  or 
'  Danes  '  who  in  years  to  come  were  destined  to 
work  sucli  woe  and  havoc  upon  the  island.  .  .  . 
What  their  end  was  no  man  can  tell  you,  save 
that  they,  too,  were,  in  their  turn,  conquered  by 
the  Milesians  or 'Seoti,' who  next  overran  the 
country,  giving  to  it  their  own  name  of  Scotia, 
by  which  name  it  was  known  down  to  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  driving  the  earlier  set- 
tlers before  them,  who  thereupon  fled  to  the 
hills,  and  took  refuge  in  the  forests,  whence  they 
emerged,  doubtless,  with  unpleasant  effect  upon 
their  conquerors,  as  another  defeated  race  did 
upon  tlieir  conquerors  in  later  days." — E.  Law- 
less, The  Story  nf  Ireland,  eh.  1. 

Also  in;  T.  Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

Tribes  of  early  Celtic  inhabitants. — "On 
the  northern  coast  dwelt  the  Veniconii,  in  the 
modern  countj'  of  Donegal,  and  the  Robogdii,  in 
Londonderry  and  Antrim.  Adjoining  to  the 
Veniconii,  westward,  were  the  Erdini  or  Erped- 


itani,  anil  next  to  them  the  MagnatOB,  all  in 
Donegal.  Farther  south  were  the  Autcri,  in 
iSligo;  the  Gang;ini,  in  .Mavo;  and  the  V'elihori, 
or  Kllebri,  in  the  district  between  Gahvay  and 
the  Shannon.  The  soutli-west  i)artof  the  island, 
with  a  great  portion  of  the  interior,  was  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Iverni,  who  gave  name  not  only  to  the 
great  river  but  to  the  whole  island,  and  who 
may.  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the.  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. .  .  .  In  the  modern  comities  of  Water- 
ford  and  Tipperai'v,  Ptolemy  places  a  tribe  called 
the  Usdia'  or  V'odia',  according  to  the  variations 
of  the  manuscripts.  In  the  modern  county  of 
Wexford  dwelt  the  Brigantes;  and  northward 
from  them  were  the  t'orionili,  in  Wicklow ;  the 
Menapii,  in  Dublin;  the  Cauci,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boyne;  the  P.lanii.  or  Eblani,  on  the  bay  of 
Dundalk;  the  Voluntii.  in  Down;  and  the  Darini, 
bordering  on  the  Kolxigdii,  in  Antrim.  Three, 
at  least,  of  the  tribes  who  held  tlie  eastern  coast 
of  Ireland,  the  Brigantes,  the  jNIenapii,  and  the 
Voluntii,  were,  no  doubt,  colonies  from  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Britain." — T.  Wright,  Cell.  Ito- 
jiiaii  and  Sa.ron,  eh.  2. 

5th-8th  Centuries. — The  coming  of  St. 
Patrick  and  the  Christianizing  of  the  Island. 
— Its  Schools  and  its  Missionaries. — "Lying 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  Europe,  the  last  land 
then  known  to  tlie  adventurous  Scandinavian, 
and  beyond  wiiich  fable  had  scarcely  projected 
its  dreams,  it  was  in  the  tilth  century  since  the 
Redemption  that  Christianity  readied  them. 
Patricius,  a  Celt  of  Gaul  it  is  said,  carried  into 
Erin  as  a  slave  by  one  of  the  Pagan  kings,  some 
of  whom  made  military  expeditions  to  North  and 
South  Britain,  and  even  to  the  Alps  and  the  Loire, 
became  the  Apostle  of  Ireland.  Patrick  escaped 
from  slavery,  was  educated  at  Rome,  but  in 
mature  manhood  insisted  on  returning  to  the 
place  of  his  bondage,  to  preach  Christianity  to  a 
people  who  seem  to  have  exercised  over  the  im- 
agination of  the  Apostle  the  same  spell  of  sym- 
pathy which  in  later  times  subdued  strangers  of 
many  nations.  He  was  received  with  extraordi- 
nary favour,  and  before  his  death  nearly  the 
whole  island  had  embraced  Christianity.  The 
coming  of  Patrick  took  place  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  4;!'3,  and  he  laboured  for  sixty  \'ears  after; 
planting  churches  and  schools,  rooting  out  the 
practices  and  niiaiuments  of  Paganism,  and  dis- 
ciplining tlie  people  in  religion  and  humanity. 
It  was  a  noble  service,  and  it  impressed  itself 
for  ever  on  the  memory  of  the  race  wliom  he 
served.  ...  In  the  succeeding  century  the 
Church  which  he  planted  became  possessed  b}'  a 
passion  which  it  has  never  entirely  lost,  the  pas- 
sion for  missionar}'  enterprise.  Its  fathers  pro- 
jected the  conversion  of  the  fierce  natives  of  the 
Continent  to  the  new  creed  of  humility  and  self- 
denial,  and  by  the  same  humane  agents  which 
Patrick  had  employed  in  Ireland  —  persuasion 
and  prayer;  a  task  as  generous  as  any  of  which 
history  has  jircserved  the  record.  In  this  epoch 
Ireland  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  to 
have  been  a  Christian  Greece,  the  nurse  of  science 
and  civilisation.  The  Pagan  annals  of  the  coun- 
try are  overlaid  by  fable  and  extravagance,  but 
the  foundation  of  Oxford  or  the  mission  of  St. 
Augustine  does  not  lie  more  visibly  within  the 
boundaries  of  legitimate  history  than  the  Irish 
schools,  wliich  attracted  students  from  Britain 
and  Gaul,  and  sent  out  missionaries  tlirough 
the  countries  now  known  as  "Western  Europe. 
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Among  the  forests  of  German}-,  on  the  desert 
shores  of  the  Hebrides,  in  the  camp  of  Alfred,  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne,  in  the  capital  of  the 
Christian  world,  where  !Miehelet  describes  their 
eloquence  as  charming  the  counsellors  of  the 
Emperor,  there  might  be  found  the  fervid  preach- 
ers and  subtle  doctors  of  the  Western  Isle.  It 
was  then  that  the  island  won  the  title  still  fondly 
cherished,  '  insula  sanctorum '.  The  venerable 
Bede  describes  nobles  and  students  at  this  epoch 
as  quitting  the  island  of  Britain  to  seek  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  antl  he  tells  us  that  the  hospitable 
Celts  found  them  teachers,  books,  food  and  shel- 
ter at  the  cost  of  the  nation.  The  school  at 
Armagh,  where  St.  Patrick  had  established  the 
primacy  of  the  Clmrch,  is  reputed  to  have  at- 
tracted 7,000  students,  and  there  were  schools 
at  Lismore,  Bangor,  Clonmacnoise,  and  JIayo, 
which  rivalled  it  in  importance.  Monasteries 
multiplied  in  a  still  greater  number,  and  with 
results  as  beneficial.  .  .  .  Writers  who  are  little 
disposed  to  make  any  other  concession  to  Ireland 
admit  that  this  was  a  period  of  extraordinary  in- 
tellectual activity,  and  of  memorable  services  to 
civilization.  The  arts,  as  far  as  they  were  the 
handmaidens  of  religion,  attained  a  surprising 
develoi^ment.  The  illuminated  copies  of  the 
Scripture,  the  crozicrs  and  challices  which  liave 
come  down  to  us  from  those  days,  the  Celtic 
crosses  and  Celtic  harps,  the  bells  and  taljcr- 
nacles,  are  witnesses  of  a  distinct  and  remark- 
able national  culture.  The  people  were  still 
partly  shepherds  and  husbandmen,  partly  sol- 
diers, ruled  by  the  Chief,  the  Brehon,  and  the 
Priest.  .  .  .  After  this  generous  work  had  ob- 
tained a  remarkable  success,  it  was  disturlied  by 
contests  with  the  Sea  Kings.  .  .  .  The  Cathe- 
dral and  city  of  St.  Patrick,  the  schools  of  Bangor, 
the  cloisters  of  Clonmacnoise,  and  many  more 
seats  of  piety  and  learning,  fell  into  their  hands. 
The  sacred  vessels  of  the  altar  were  turned  into 
drinking  cups,  and  the  missals,  blazing  with 
precious  stones,  were  torn  from  their  costly  bind- 
ings to  furnish  ornaments  for  their  sword  hilts, 
and  gifts  to  the  Scalds  who  sang  their  achieve- 
ments. These  pagans  Ijurned  monasteries,  sacked 
churches,  and  murdered  women  and  priests,  for 
plunder  or  sport.  .  .  .  Before  the  dangers  and 
troubles  of  a  long  internecine  war,  the  School  of 
the  AVest  gradually  dwindled  away,  and  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay  before  Brian  Bor- 
hoime,  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century, 
finally  subdued  the  invaders." — Sir  C.  G.  Duff}-, 
.1  Bird's  Eye  View  of  Irish  Hist.,  rev.  ed.,  pp. 
7-12  {or  ch.  4,  in  "  Younr/  Ireland"). — "  Ireland, 
that  virgin  island  on  which  proconsul  never  set 
foot,  which  never  knew  either  the  orgies  or  the 
exactions  of  Rome,  was  also  the  only  place  in  the 
world  of  which  the  Gospel  took  possession  witli- 
out  bloodshed.  .  .  .  From  the  moment  that  this 
Green  Erin,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
known  world,  had  seen  tlie  sun  of  faith  rise  upon 
her,  she  had  vowed  herself  to  it  with  an  ardent 
and  tender  devotion  wliicli  became  her  very  life. 
Tlie  course  of  ages  has  not  interrupted  this;  the 
most  liloody  and  imiilacable  of  ]iersecutions  lias 
not  shaken  it ;  the  defection  of  all  northern  ICu- 
rope  has  not  led  her  astray ;  and  slie  maintains 
still,  amid  the  splendours  and  miseries  of  modern 
civilisation  and  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy,  an  in- 
extinguishable centre  of  faith,  where  survives, 
along  with  the  comjdctest  orthodoxy,  that  ad- 
mirable purity  of  m;umers  wliicli  no  conqueror 


and  no  adversary  has  ever  been  able  to  dispute, 
to  equal,  or  to  diminish.  .  .  .  The  Irish  com- 
munities, joined  by  the  monks  from  Gatd  and 
Rome,  whom  the  example  of  Patrick  had  drawn 
upon  Ills  steps,  entered  into  rivalry  with  the 
great  monastic  schools  of  Gaul.  They  explained 
Ovid  there;  they  copied  Virgil;  they  devoteil 
themselves  especially  to  Greek  literature;  they 
drew  back  from  no  inquiry,  from  no  discussion. 
...  A  characteristic  still  more  distinctive  of  the 
Irish  monks,  as  of  all  their  nation,  was  the  im- 
perious necessity  of  spreading  themselves  with- 
out, of  seeking  or  carrying  knowledge  and  faith 
afar,  and  of  penetrating  into  the  most  distant 
regions  to  watch  or  combat  paganism.  This 
monastic  nation,  therefore,  became  the  mission- 
ary nation  '  par  excellence  '. " — Count  de  Mon- 
talembert.  The  Monks  of  the  West,  hk.  7  {v.  2). 

Also  in;  T.  Moore,  Hist,  of  Irehtnd,  ch.  10-14 
(s.  1),  and  ch.  18  (».  2).— D.  DeVinne,  The  Irish 
Priniitire  Chvrrh. — See,  also,  CintisTiAXiTY: 
5tii-9tii  CicxTuurKs. 

9th-ioth  Centuries. — The  Danish  conquests 
and  settlements. —  "The  people  pupularly 
known  in  our  history  as  Danes  comprised  swarms 
from  various  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
from  Norway,  Sweden,  Zealand,  Jutland,  and, 
In  general,  from  all  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Baltic.  .  .  .  In  the  Irish  annals  they  are  variously 
called  Galls,  or  foreigners;  Geinti,  or  Gentiles; 
and  Lochlanni,  or  inhabitants  of  Loehlaun,  or 
Lake-land,  that  is,  Norway;  and  they  are  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Finn  Galls,  or  White  Foreign- 
ers, who  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Norway ;  and  the  Dubh  Galls,  or  Black 
Foreigners,  who  were  probably  the  people  of 
Jutland,  and  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic 
Sea.  A  large  tract  of  country  north  of  Dul)lin 
still  retains  the  name  of  the  former.  .  .  .  The 
Danes  never  obtained  the  dominion  of  Ireland  as 
they  did  that  of  England."— M.  Ilaverty,  ni.-<t. 
of  Ireland,  ch.  13-14. — "  Ireland  was  as  yet  [in 
the  9th  century]  a  more  tempting  prey  for  the 
pirates  than  even  Gaid.  It  was  at  the  monas- 
teries that  these  earlier  raids  were  mainly  aimed; 
and  nowhere  were  the  monastic  houses  so  many 
and  so  rich.  It  was  in  these  retreats  indeed, 
sheltered  as  men  deemed  by  their  holiness  from 
the  greed  of  the  spoiler,  that  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  country  was  storeil ;  and  the  goldwork  and 
jewelry  of  their  shrines,  their  precious  chalices, 
the  silver-bound  horn  which  king  or  noble  dedi- 
cated at  their  altars,  the  curiously-wrought 
covering  of  tlieir  mass-books,  the  hoard  of  their 
treasure-chests,  fired  the  imagination  of  the 
northern  marauders  as  the  treasures  of  the  Incas 
fired  that  of  the  soldiers  of  Spain.  News  spread 
fast  up  dale  and  fiord  how  wealth  such  as  men 
never  dreamed  of  was  heaped  up  in  houses 
guarded  only  by  priests  and  shavelings  who 
dared  not  draw  sword.  The  Wikings  had  long 
been  drawing  closer  to  this  tempting  prey.  From 
the  coast  of  Norway  a  sail  of  twenty-four  hours 
with  a  fair  wind  brings  tlu^  sailor  in  sight  of  the 
Sliellands;  Shetlands  and  Orkneys  furnislied  a 
base  for  the  advances  of  tlie  pirates  along  the  ■ 
western  sliores  of  Britain,  where  they  f(nind  a 
land  like  their  own  in  the  dales  and  lochs  of  Ross 
and  Argyll,  and  where  the  names  of  Caithness 
and  Sutherland  tell  of  their  conquest  and  .settle- 
ment on  the  maiidand;  while  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  people  still  records  their  coloni- 
zation of  the  Hebrides.     Names  suth  as  that  of 
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the  Orm's  IU';ul  niiiik  their  entrance  at  last  into 
tlie  Irish  Clianiu'l." — I.  I{.  Green,  Tlic  C<iiif/iiixt 
iif  Kiiijliinil.  rh.  'I. — "The  Dth  eciitnry  was  the 
jieridil  (if  Danish  phinder.  and  of  sellleinentalonj^ 
the  coasts  and  in  convenient  iilaces  for  purposes 
of  plunder.  Towards  tlie  latter  end  of  this 
century  the  Irish  in  Ireland,  like  the  Enjrlish  in 
England,  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  enemy, 
and  tlicre  was  [leacc  for  forty  jears.  Then 
came  the  Danes  again,  but  bent  more  (h'fmitely 
than  Ix'fore  on  permanent  settlement;  and  tlieir 
most  notalile  work  wastlie  establishment  of  the 
Danisli  Ivingdom  of  Didilin,  willi  its  e(fnlre  at 
one  of  their  old  haunts,  Ath  Cliath  on  the 
Liffey,  where  the  city  of  Dublin  was  built  by 
them.  The  cstalilislunent  of  this  kingdom  dates 
from  the  j-car  01!),  and  its  extent  may  be  traced 
to-day  as  conterminous  with  tlie  diocese  of  Dub- 
lin, extending  from  Ilolmiiatrick  and  Skerries  on 
tlie  north,  to  Arklow  and  W'icklow  on  the  south, 
and  inlanil  no  farther  than  seven  or  eight  miles 
to  Lei.\lip.  Until  quite  recently  this  was  also 
the  district  over  which  extended  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lord  ilayor  of  Dublin  as  Admiral  of  the 
Port  of  Dublin.  On  College  Green  used  to  be 
held  the  assembly  of  the  freemen  of  tlie  kingdom 
of  Dublin,  while  the  chiefs  took  their  seats  on 
the  steep  hill  that  once  stood  where  .St.  Andrew's 
Church  now  stands,  opposite  to  'the  old  house 
on  College  Green,'  which  is  so  dear  to  the  national 
aspirations  of  the  modern  Irishmen.  There  the 
Danes  held  their  parliaments,  agreeing  on  laws, 
consenting  to  judgments  and  contracts,  feasting 
and  making  merrj-,  just  as  the  old  Irish  held 
their  parliaments  at  Tara,  C'arman,  Armagh,  and 
elsewliere.  Nor  was  Dublin  the  only  Danish 
city.  Limerick,  Cork,  Waterford,  Wexford,  all 
became  the  centres  of  petty  Danish  kingdoms, 
active  in  commerce,  skilful  for  those  times,  in 
domestic  architecture,  and  with  political  and 
legislative  ideas  identical  in  their  essence  with 
those  of  the  people  among  whom  they  settled. 
In  the  course  of  the  10th  centurj^  the  Danes 
nominally  became,  for  the  most  part,  converts  to 
Christianity.  But  it  appears  that  they  derived 
their  Christianity  mainly  from  English  sources; 
and  when  they  began  to  organize  their  Church, 
they  did  so  after  tlie  Roman  manner,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  see  of  Canterbury.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  after  the  wars  of  Brian  Boru  that 
Danish  Christianity  became  either  very  real  or 
at  all  organized." — S.  Bryant,  Celtic  Ireland, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  C.  Ilaliday,  Tlie  Sat mliiiiii-iKn  Kiiuj- 
dnm  (if  Dnhlin. —  C.  F.  Keary,  The  Mkinas  in 
Western  ClirixteiKlinii,  ch.  G. —  See,  also,  NoR- 
M.vNs:  Stu-'Jtii  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1014.— The  Battle  of  Clontarf  and 
the  great  defeat  of  the  Danes. — By  a  revolu- 
tion which  occurred  in  the  year  lOUO,  3Ialachy 
II.  of  the  dynast_y  which  had  reigned  long  at 
Tara,  was  deposed  from  the  chief  sovereignty, 
and  Brian  Boromh  or  Boru,  of  the  royal  family  of 
Minister,  who  had  fought  his  way  up  to  master- 
ful power,  liecame  tlie  Ardrigli  or  over-king  of 
Ireland.  In  1(114  Brian  was  called  upon  to  face 
a  great  combination  which  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
had  effected  with  their  fellow  Northmen,  includ- 
ing those  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Scotland  and  all 
the  isles.  It  was  the  Danish  intention  now  to  ac- 
complish completely  the  conquest  of  Ireland  and 
bring  their  long  struggle  with  its  Celtic  inhabi- 
tants to  an  effectual  close.     King  Brian  ami  his 


countrymen  made  equal  exertions  on  tlieir  side 
to  meet  the  attack,  and  the  great  battle  of  Clon- 
tarf, fought  on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1014, 
gave  them  a  decisive  victory.  "Clontarf.  the 
lawn  or  meadow  of  hulls,  stretches  along  the 
crescent-.sliaped  north  strand  of  Dulilin  harbor, 
from  the  ancient  salmon  weir  at  Ballylioght 
liridge,  towards  the  promontory  of  llowth. 
Both  horns  of  the  crescent  were  h(-ld  liy  the 
enemy,  and  comrnunicated  with  his  shiiis:  the 
inland  jKiint  terminating  in  the  roofs  of  Dublin, 
and  the  seaward  marked  by  the  lioiilik(;  head  of 
llowth.  The  meadow  land  between  sloped 
gently  upward  and  inward  from  the  beach,  and 
for  the  myriad  duels  w  liicli  formed  the  ancient 
battle,  no  field  could  present  less  positive  van- 
tage ground  to  combatants  on  either  side.  The 
invading  force  had  iio.ssession  of  both  wings,  so 
that  Brian's  army,  which  had  first  encamped  at 
Kilmainham,  must  have  cnissed  the  Lilfey 
higher  U|i.  and  inarched  round  by  the  present 
Drumcoiidra  in  order  to  reach  the  appointed 
Held.  The  day  seems  to  have  been  decideil  on 
by  formal  challenge.  .  .  .  The  forces  on  both  sides 
could  not  have  fallen  short  of  20,000  men.  .  .  . 
The  utmost  fury  was  displa_ved  on  all  sides.  .  .  . 
Hardly  a  nobly  liorn  man  escaped,  or  sought  to 
escape.  The  ten  liumlred  in  armor,  and  3,000 
others  of  the  enemy,  with  about  an  cciual  nuni- 
lier  of  the  men  of  Ireland,  lay  dead  upon  the 
Held.  One  division  of  tlie  enemy  were,  towards 
sun.set,  retreating  to  their  ships,  when  Brodar 
the  Viking,  perceiving  the  tent  of  Brian,  stand- 
ing apart,  without  a  guard,  and  the  aged  king 
on  his  knees  before  the  Crucifix,  rushed  in,  cut 
him  down  with  a  single  blow,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  flight.  .  .  .  "The  deceased  hero  took 
his  place  at  once  in  history,  national  and  foreign. 
.  .  .  The  fame  of  the  event  went  out  through  all 
nations.  The  chronicles  of  Wales,  of  Scotland, 
and  of  JIan ;  the  annals  of  Ademar  and  ilarianus ; 
the  Sagas  of  Denmark  and  the  Isles,  all  record 
the  event.  .  .  .' Brian's  battle,' as  it  is  called  in 
the  Sagas,  was,  in  short,  such  a  defeat  as  pre- 
vented any  general  northern  combination  for  the 
subsecjueut  invasion  of  Ireland.  Not  that  the 
country  was  entirely  free  from  their  attacks  till 
the  end  of  the  llth  century;  but.  from  the  day 
of  Clontarf  forward,  the  long  cherished  Northern 
idea  of  a  conquest  of  Ireland  seems  to  have  been 
gloomily  abandoned  by  that  indomitable  people." 
— T.  D'Arcv  JIcGee,  Popular  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
hk.  3,  ch.  6  (v.  I). 

Also  in:  T.  ^loore,  Ilist.  of  Ireland,  ch.  21 
(c.  2). — See,  also,  Nok.\ians. — Northmen;  IOtii 
-13Tir  Centuries. 

12th  Century. — The  great  tribes  and  king- 
doms and  the  ruling  families. — "Ireland  was 
now  [immediately  Ijcfore  Strongbow's  conquest] 
divided  into  four  confederations  of  tribes.  The 
O'Neils  held  Ulidia,  which  is  now  called  Ulster; 
the  O'Connors  Conacia,  or  Conuaught  :  the 
O'Briens  and  the  M'Carthys  Jlononia,  or  Miin- 
stcr;  and  the  ilacmurrouglis  Lagenia,  or  Leinster 
—  all  under  tlie  paramount  but  often-disputed 
rule  of  a  lu-auch  of  the  Ulster  O'Neils.  The 
royal  demesne  of  ileath,  the  appanage  of  the 
Ulster  family,  ■which  included  WestmciUh,  Long- 
ford, and  a  part  of  King's  County,  was  sometimes 
counteil  a  fifth  kingdom.  In  the  wild  north, 
O'Neil,  O'Donnel,  b'Kane,  O'Hara,  O'Sheel, 
O'Carrol,  were  mighty  names.  On  the  northern- 
most  peninsula,   where  the  Atlantic   runs  into 
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Lough  Foyle  and  Lovigh  Swilly,  O'Doghcrty 
reigned  supreme.  lu  Conuaui;ht,  O'HourUe. 
O'Reilly,  O'Kelly.O'Flalierty,  O'Malley,  O'Dowd. 
were  lord.s.  In  Jleatli  aud  Leinster,  MacGooge- 
glian,  O'Farrell,  O'Cuuiior,  O'lloore,  O'Breuiiaii, 
Slacmurniugli,  ruled.  In  ilunstcr,  by  tlie  we.st- 
ern  shore,  MacCarthy  More  held  sway.  Jlae- 
Carthy  Reagh  swayed  the  south,  by  the  pleas- 
ant waters  of  Cork  Bay.  O'Sul'livan  Beare 
was  lord  of  tlie  fair  promontorj'  between  Bantry 
Bay  aud  Keuniare  River.  O'Mahony  reigned 
by  roaring  Water  Bay.  O'Donoghue  was 
cideftain  by  the  liaunted  Killaruey  Lakes. 
MaeMahon  ruled  nortli  of  the  Shauuou.  O'Log- 
lin  looked  on  Gahvay  Bay.  All  Ireland,  witli 
llio  e.xception  of  a  few  sea"port  towns  where  the 
Danes  had  settled,  was  in  the  hands  of  Iri.sli 
chiefs  of  old  descent  and  famous  lineage.  They 
quarrelled  amongst  themselves  as  readily  and 
as  fiercely  as  if  they  had  been  the  heads  of  so 
many  Greek  states.  The  Danes  had  been  tlieir 
Persians;  their  Romans  were  now  to  come." — 
J.  II.  :\k-Cart]iy,  Outline  „f  Irish  Ilistm-)/.  r/i.  3. 
A.  D.  1169-1175. — The  Anglo-Norman  con- 
quest.—  "Tile  conquest  of  Ireland  is  aniun.g  the 
most  important  episodes  in  the  rei.gn  of  Henry 
II.  .  .  .  There  were  reasons,  be-sides  the  mere 
lust  of  conquest,  why  an  English  king  should 
desire  to  reduce  Ireland.  It  had  given  harbours 
aud  recruits  to  the  Northmen  on  their  expedi- 
tions; Irish  soldiers  hail  fought  at  Brunan- 
l.ieorh  [or  Brunnanburgli]  against  Athelstane; 
Englisli  e.xiles,  like  the  sons  of  Harold,  repeated- 
ly lied  to  tlie  island,  aud  awaited  the  opportunity 
of  reprisals  upon  their  own  government.  Irish 
pirates  infested  the  English  coasts,  and  carried 
off  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves.  Ac- 
cordingly, William  the  Conqueror  had  meditated 
subjugating  Ireland,  if  he  lived  two  years 
longer;  William  Rufus  once  declared,  as  he 
stood  on  the  coast  of  "Wales,  that  lie  would 
bridge  St.  George's  Channel  with  a  lleet  of  ships. 
Butlt  was  reserved  for  .lolin  of  Salisbury  to  ob- 
tain from  his  intimate  friend,  the  En.glish  pope, 
Adrian  IV.,  a  grant  of  Ireland  to  tlic  English 
crown  [by  the  i3ull  'Laudabilitur ']  as  a  heredi- 
tary fief  (A.  D.  ll.")4).  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  the 
ditficultj'  of  invading  Ireland  seemed  greater 
than  any  profit  likel}'  to  result  from  it.  The 
king's  council  opposed  the  enterprise;  and  for 
some  years  the  project  was  suffered  to  sleep. 
But  tlie  wretched  disorders  of  Irish  politics  in- 
vited the  invader."  Diarmaid  .^lacMurchad. 
king  of  Leinster,  having  been  driven  from  his 
dominions,  "  repaired  to  the  court  of  Ileniy  II. 
in  Aquitaine.  The  offer  to  hold  Leinster,  if 
Henry  would  reinstate  him,  as  an  English  fief, 
])rocnred  Diarmaid  free  quarters  in  ISri.stol,  to 
wliicli  he  speedily  returned,  and  letters  patent 
authorizing  any  English  subject  to  assist  him. 
Diarmaid  pulilished  these,  and  promised  large 
rewards  in  land  to  those  wlio  would  help  him  to 
win  back  his  kingdom.  The  most  powerful  ally 
whom  Diarmaid's  offers  attracted  was  Richard 
de  Clare,  surnamed  Slrongbow,  earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  distant  cousin  to  the  king,  ,  ,  .  Three 
other  adventurers  were  enlisted.  Two  of  them, 
Robert  Eilz-Steijhen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald, 
were  sons,  by  different  fathers,  of  Nest,  a  Welsh 
princess;  the  third  was  .Maurice de  Prendergast." 
In  May,  llCii),  Fitz-Stephen,  with  a  small  follow- 
ing, crossed  the  channel  and  captured  Wexford. 
Some  other  successes  soon  enabled  Diarmaid  to 


make  peace  with  his  enemies  and  recover  liis 
kingdom,   even  before   Strongbow's   expedition 
hail  left  Wales.     "Diarmaid  was  reinstated,  and 
English  subjects  had  no  authority  to  carry  on 
war  on  their  own  account  in  Ireland.     Strongliovv 
accordingly  went  to  Normandy,  and  asked   per- 
ini.ssion  to  push  the  advantages  gained.     Olitaiu- 
ing  only  an  ambiguous  answ-er  from  the  kin.g,  he 
determined  to  consider  it  in  his  favour,  and  went 
back  into  Wales  to  prepare  an  exi)edition.     In 
May,  A.  D.  1170,  he  sent  over  Raymond  Ic  Gros, 
Fitz-Stephen's  half  nephew,  as  his  precursor." 
Raymond  defeated  the  Irish  with  great  slaughter, 
in  a  battle  near  Waterford,  aud  savagely  mur- 
dered  seventy  prisoners.       "In  August,   A.  1). 
1170,  as  Strongbow  was  preparing  to  emljark,  he 
received  an  explicit  order  from  the  king  not  to 
jiroceed.      Quietly   disre.garding   it,   he  crossed 
with  a  little  army  of  1,200  men,  out  of  whom  200 
were  knights.     The  storm  of  Waterford  was  his 
first  exploit;   and  it   illustrates  the  Irish  archi- 
tecture  of   the   times,  that   the   citv  walls  were 
trenched  b_v  cutting  away  the  wooden  props  of  a 
house  that  was  built  into  them.     The  frightful 
carnage  of  the  storm  was  succeeded  by  the  earl's 
marriage  with  Eva  [daughter  of  King  Dhinnaid], 
wlio  brought  a  kingdom  as  her  dower.     Then 
the  united  forces  marched  upon  Dublin."     The 
Danish  cit}'  was  treacherously  .slormed  in  the 
midst  of  a  negotiation,  and  "  the  inhaliitants  ex- 
jierieneed  the  worst   miseries  of  the  conquered, 
llasculf  [the    Danish  or   Nor.se    governor],   and 
As.icall,  king  of  the  Northmen,  escapeil  on  board 
some  small  vessels  to  their  countrymen  in  the 
(Orkneys."     The  next  year  Haseulf  reapjjeared 
Avith  60  ships  from  the  Orkneys  and  Norway  and 
laid  siege  to  Dublin.     He  was  defeated,  taken 
]irisoner  and   killed;   but  another  Heet  soon  ar- 
rived and  Dublin  was  again  under  siege.     Re- 
duced to  a  desperate  strait,  the  small  garrison 
s.-dlied    and    routed    the    besiegers;    but   mean- 
time   Strongbow    had     lost    ground    elsewhere 
and  Dublin  and  Waterford  were   the  only  pos- 
sessions he  retained.     The  anger  of  King  Henry 
at   his   disobedience    caused   many   of    his   fol- 
lowers  to   desert  him,   and    he   soon    found   it 
necessary  to  make  peace  with  his  offended  sov- 
ereign.    Crossing  over  to  England,  he  succeedeil 
in  winning  the  royal  pardon,  and  Henry  returned 
to  Ireland  with    him.   to   assist  in  the  complet- 
ing of  the   conquest.     They  were  accompanied 
by  a   fleet   of  400   ships  and  some   4.001)   men. 
The  appearance  of  the  king  was  followed  by  a 
general  submission  of  the  Irish  princes,  and  he 
made  a  royal  progress  to  Cashel,  where,  in  1172, 
a  synod  was  held  to  effect  the  Church  reforms 
which  were,  ostensibly,  the  chief  oliji'ct  of  the 
con(|uest.      "The  court  held  at  Lisniori'  to  es- 
tablish order  among  the  English  settlers  is  better 
evidence  than  any  synod  of  the  real  objects  of 
the  conquest.     The  couutry  was  partially  dis- 
tributed among  Norman  noliles;  but  as  the  Eng- 
lish  contiuest   of  Ireland,  more  rapid   than  the 
Norman  of  England,  had  been  effected  by  fewer 
men,  and  was  more  insecure,  the  changes  in  the 
]iroperty  and  laws  of   the  n.ation   wiM'e  propor- 
tionately smaller.       ^leatli,   as   the  a|)panage  of 
royalty,  of  course  accrued  to  the  English  crown, 
and   lienry   assigned  the  whole   of  it  to  Hugli 
de  I-aey.  whom  lie  made  justiciary  of  the  realm 
and    governor  i>f  Dublin.      The   object   of  this 
enormous    grant,     no    doubt,     was    to    balance 
Strongbow's  power.     The  families  of  Desiuond, 
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Oniiiinil,  itnil  ^■(•nloIl  rccoivt'd  otlicr  estates. 
Hut  llic  nuiiibi'i-  of  tli()s(^  iiivi'stcil  was  small. 
.  .  .  The  sli;;lilMcss  of  the  clianj?!.',  no  doulit, 
mainly  coiitrihiiUMl  to  the  i-cadiiK'ss  willi  which 
the  siiproinacy  of  tho  English  crown  was  ac- 
cepted. In  April,  A.  D.  1172.  Hcniy  was  able 
to  return  to  England,  leaving  only  Ulster  behind 
him  nominally  unsubdued.  A  series  of  i)etty 
wars  between  Irish  chiefs  and  Norman  nobles 
soon  broke  out.  The  precarious  nature  of  the 
English  dominion  became  m.'inifest ;  and  Henry 
was  forced  to  pulilisb  llie  |)apal  grant  of  Ii'e- 
land,  which  he  liad  hitlicrto  supiire.s.sed.  At  last, 
in  A.  ]).  1175,  Roderic  O'Connor  [king  of  Con- 
naught,  and  previously  recognized  over-king  of 
Ii-eland]  made  a  treaty  •with  the  English  crown, 
and  agreed  to  render  homage  and  siil)mission, 
and  a  tribute  of  every  tenlli  hide,  in  return  for 
royal  rights  in  his-own  kingdom  of  Comiaught. 
At  the  same  time,  the  limits  of  the  English  pale, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called,  were  delined.  This 
district,  which  was  immediately  subject  to  the 
king  of  England  and  his  barons,  comprised  Dub- 
lin with  its  appurtenances,  ]Meath,  Leinster,  and 
the  countrj'from  Waterford  to  Dungarvon.  .  .  . 
From  the  English  point  of  view,  the  kings  of 
England  were  henceforth  lords-paramount  of 
Ireland,  with  the  fee  of  the  soil  vested  in  them, 
and  all  Irish  princes  in  future  were  no  more  than 
tenants-in-cliief.  From  the  Irish  point  of  view, 
the  English  kings  were  notliing  more  than  mil- 
itary .suzerains  in  the  districts  outside  the  pale." 
— C.  H.  Pearson,  Hint,  of  Eiiy.  durinr/  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ar/i's,  v.  1,  c/i.  30. 

AiiSO  IN:  Jlrs.  .1.  R.  Green,  Henry  the  Second, 
ch.  8.— A.  G.  Richev,  Short  Ilixt.  of  the  Irixh  Peo- 
ple, ch.  6-7.— W.  A.  O'Conor,  llint.  of  the  Irish 
People,  hk.  2,  ch.  1-2.— T.  3Ioore,  Hint,  of  Irelarul. 
eh.  36-29.— F.  P.  Barnard,  ed.,  Strongboir\i  Coii- 
fji/r.-it  of  Ireland  :   Froiii  (_'oiifiiii/«irar//  Wrilem. 

I3th-i4th  Centuries. —  Under  the  Anglo- 
Norman  conquerors. —  "The  feudal  .system  as 
established  in  Ireland  differed  in  important  re- 
spects from  that  existing  in  England.  It  is 
usual  for  Irish  writers  to  attrilnite  m'uch  of  the 
suflerings  of  Ireland  to  the  misgovernment  of 
England  and  the  introduction  of  feudalism, 
wdiereas  most  of  these  evils  may  be  referred 
rather  to  English  uou-government  and  to  llie 
pecidiar  anomalies  of  the  Irish  feudal  svstem. 
The  feudal  system  as  introduced  into  Ireland,  like 
most  other  institutions  imported  from  England, 
was  altered  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  retain  all  its 
evils,  and  lose  all  its  advantages.  The  Crown  in 
Ireland  possessed  no  ]5ower  of  controlling  its 
vassals.  ...  In  Ireland  there  were  no  manor  or 
valuable  estates  that  the  Crown  could  apjiro- 
priate  —  the  entire  country  had  to  be  conquen'd; 
and  as  the  Crown  did  not  assist  in  the  conquest, 
it  received  no  part  of  the  spoils.  Thus  we  find 
the  Crown  had  absolutely  no  demesnes  of  its 
own,  and,  being  deprived  of  anj-  military  force 
of  its  own,  it  had  to  reh'  upon  such  of  the  great 
feudal  vassals  as  might  remain  loyal  for  the  pur- 
po.se  of  crushing  those  who  might  be  in  rebellion. 
Tlie  inevitable  result  of  this  policy  was  to  kindle 
a  civil  war  and  e.xcite  personal  feuds  in  the  at- 
teniiit  to  maintain  order.  .  .  .  We  have  thus  a 
feudal  system,  in  which  the  Crown  is  powerless 
to  fulfil  its  duties,  yet  active  in  preventing  the 
greater  noljles  from  exercising  that  influence 
which  might  have  secured  a  reasonable  degree 
of  order.     The  whole  energv  of  the  nobles  was 


turned  away  from  government  to  war:  and  lest 
they  slioidd  become  local  potentates,  they  were 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  local  tyrants.  Rut 
what,  meanwhile,  had  become  of  the  Irish  na- 
tion '!  As  the  feudal  sy.stem  ignored  their  exis- 
tence, we  have  permitted  them  to  fall  out  of  our 
view;  but  they  still  existed,  and  still  were  |)oliti- 
cally  inde])endcnt.  The  invaders  had  occupied 
the  flat  C(Hintr\',  suitable  for  the  o])ei'ation  of 
their  forces,  and  tlii!  original  iidiabitants  had  re- 
tired into  either  the  mountainous  districts,  im- 
Jiassable  to  cavalry,  or  into  districts  protected  by 
the  bog.s,  and  dillicult  of  access;  nay,  even  in 
some  parts  of  the  island,  where  the  Normans 
were  not  in  force,  they  had  re-occnpied  large 
])ortioiis  of  the  ojjcu  country.  They  did  not 
retire  as  disorganised  fugitives,  but  the  tribes 
retreated,  keeping  their  social  organisation  un- 
broken: and,  although  removed  from  theirorigi- 
nal  habitations,  still  preserved  their  social  iden- 
tity. The  remarkable  point  in  the  concpicst  was, 
that  the  Celtic  population  was  not  driven  back 
upon  any  one  portion  of  the  kingchjm,  but  re- 
mained as  it  was,  interpolated  among  the  new 
arrivals.  .  .  .  The  Celtic  population  possessed 
no  delinite  legal  po.sition,  fllled  no  place  in  the 
feudal  liierarchy,  and  was  in  the  cj'cs  of  the 
English  Government  hostile  and  alieir;  the  only 
exception  to  this  was  the  case  of  the  O'Rricns, 
who,  though  not  actually  feudal  vassals,  had 
their  estates  secured  by  a  charter,  and  five  Irish 
families,  through  some  unkno\vn  reason,  were  con- 
sidered as  the  king's  men  .and  entilletl  to  his  pro- 
tection ;  these  were  known  as  the  five  bloods,  who 
enjoyed  the  law  of  England  to  the  extent  of  the 
privilege  to  sue  in  the  king's  cotirts,  viz.,  O'Neill, 
O'Molaghliu,  O'Connor,  O'Brien,  and  JI'Mur- 
rough.  .  .  .  The  Irish  in  Ireland  were  treated 
by  the  king's  courts  in  Ireland  as  an  alien  and 
hostile  nation;  an  Irishman  out  of  the  king's 
]ieacc  could  not  bring  an  action  against  an  Eng- 
lishman. .  .  .  But,  though  legally  ignored,  the 
Irish  tribes  could  not  be  politically  disregarded. 
The  English  CTOvernment  used  their  assistance  to 
repress  the  rebellions  of  insurgent  vassals.  .  .  . 
They  were  called  on  to  furnish  assistance  to 
the  English  armies,  and  on  many  occasions  we 
find  their  chiefs  summoned  by  writ  of  Parlia- 
ment, as  if  feudal  vassals:  but  tlie  mode  in  which 
they  were  treated  depended  upon  the  immediate 
objects  and  want  of  the  English  Government, 
and  the  general  cour.se  of  conduct  pursued  to- 
wards them  was  such  as  lias  been  jireviously 
stated.  .  .  .  AVe  thus  find  the  English  and  Irish 
races  hopelessly  at  variance,  and  it  would  seem 
that  one  or  other  must  have  been  crushed  out  in 
the  contest:  but  such  was  not  the  result:  they 
both  survived,  and,  contrary  to  reasonable  ex- 
pectations, the  Irish  exhibited  the  greater  vital- 
ity. The  expulsion  of  the  English  colony  was 
an  effort  beyond  the  power  of  the  disunited  Irish 
tribes;  for  in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  English 
settlement  the  power  of  England  was  ready,  by 
some  sudden  effort,  to  reassert  tlie  English 
supremacy.  But  why  did  the  Anglo-Normans 
wholly  fail  to  subdue  the  Irish?  ...  1.  The 
large  extent  comprised  in  the  grants  made  to 
the  first  colonists  led  to  a  dispersion  of  the  Nor- 
man nobles  over  the  more  fertile  portions  of  the 
countrv.  The  English  colony  never  formed  one 
comi^act  body  capable  of  combined  action.  .  .  . 
2.  The  military  equipment  of  the  Normans,  and 
their  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  rendered  their 
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forces  wholly  iiicfHriont,  when,  leaving  the  fiat 
country,  they  altenipted  to  penetrate  tlie  fast- 
nesses of  tlie  native  tribes.  ...  3.  From  the  ab- 
sence of  an}'  central  government,  civil  wars  con- 
tinually arose  between  the  several  Norman  lords; 
thus  the  military  power  of  the  colonists  was 
frittered  away  in  dissensions.  ...  4.  The  Eng- 
lish Government  continually  called  upon  the 
Irish  barons  for  aids  and  military  service,  to  be 
employed  in  wars  elsewhere  than  in  Ireland.  .  .  . 
.").  .Many  of  the  estates  of  the  Norman  nobles 
descended  to  heiresses  who  married  Englishmen 
already  possessing  estates  in  England:  hence 
arose  absenteeism.  ...  6.  Even  the  lords  who 
resided  constantly  upon  their  Irish  estates  grad- 
ually lost  their  Norman  habits,  and  tended  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  manners,  and  to 
adopt  the  language,  of  the  Irish." — A.  G.  Riehcy, 
Short  Hint,  of  the  Iriah  People,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  P.  Vi.  Joyce,  Short  Ilixt.  of  Ireland, 
pf.S. — See,  also,  Pal.\'tine,  The  Irish  Counties; 
aud  Geu.\i,I)Inks. 

The  Celticizing  of  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
querors.— "  Prior  to  experience,  it  would  have 
been  equally  reasonable  to  expect  that  the 
modern  Englishman  would  adopt  the  habits  of 
the  Hindoo  or  the  Mohican,  as  that  the  fiery 
knights  of  Normandy  would  have  stooped  to 
imitate  a  race  whom  they  despised  as  slaves; 
that  they  would  have  flung  away  their  very 
knightly  names  to  assume  a  barbarous  equivalent 
[the  De  Burghs  became  Bourkes  or  Burkes,  the 
M'Sweenies  had  been  Veres  in  England,  and  the 
Muuster  Geraldiues  merged  their  family  name 
in  that  of  Desmond. — Foot-note] ;  and  would  so 
utterly  have  cast  aside  the  commanding  features 
of  tlieir  Northern  extraction,  that  their  children's 
cliildren  could  be  distinguished  neither  in  soul 
nor  body,  neither  in  look,  in  dress,  in  language, 
nor  in  disposition,  from  the  Celts  whom  they  had 
subdued.  Such,  however,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary fact.  The  Irish  who  had  been  conquered 
in  the  field  revenged  their  defeat  on  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  their  conquerors;  and  in  yielding, 
yielded  only  to  fling  over  their  new  masters  the 
subtle  spell  f>f  the  Celtic  disposition.  In  vain 
the  government  attempted  to  stem  the  evil. 
Statute  was  passed  after  statute  forbidding  the 
'  Euglishry  '  of  Ireland  to  use  the  Irish  language, 
or  intermarry  with  Irish  families,  or  copy  Irish 
habits.  Penalties  were  multiplied  on  penalties; 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  at  last  death  itself,  were 
threatened  for  such  offences.  But  all  in  vain. 
The  stealthy  evil  crept  on  irresistibly.  Fresh 
colonists  were  sent  over  to  restore  the  S3"stem, 
but  only  for  themselves  or  their  children  to 
be  swept  into  the  stream;  aud  from  the 
century  which  succeeded  the  Conquest  till  the 
reign  of  the  eighth  Ilenrj-,  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon repeateil  itself,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, bafiling  the  wisdom  of  statesmen,  and 
paralysing  every  effort  at  a  remedy."  —  .1.  A. 
Froude,  Jlixtori/  of  /tjii;/liiiiil.  eh.  8  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1314-1318. — Edward  Bruce's  invasion. 
—  The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Knglish  by  the 
Scotch  at  Banuockburn  (1314)  rckindleil  a  spirit 
of  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  the  discontented 
chiefs  made  haste  to  solicit  aid  from  Scotland, 
offering  the  sovereignty  of  theirisland  to  Edward 
Bruce,  brother  of  king  Robert,  if  he  would  come 
to  their  help  and  conquer  it.  "  By  consent  of 
king  Robert,  who  was  pleased  to  make  a  diver- 
sion against  England  upon  a  vulnerable  point. 


and  not,  perhaps,  sorry  to  lie  rid  of  a  restless 
spirit,  which  became  impatient  in  the  lack  of 
employment,  Edward  invaded  Irehmd  at  the 
head  of  a  force  of  0,0(J0  Scots.  lie  fought  many 
battles,  and  gained  them  all.  He  became  master 
of  the  province  of  Ulster,  and  was  solemnly 
crowned  king  of  Ireland;  but  found  himself 
amid  his  successes  obliged  to  intreat  the  assis- 
tance of  king  Robert  with  fresh  supplies;  for 
the  impetuous  Edward,  who  never  spared  his 
own  person,  was  equallv  reckless  of  exposing  his 
followers ;  and  his  successes  were  misfortunes, 
in  so  far  as  they  wasted  the  brave  men  with 
whose  lives  they  were  purchased.  Robert  Bruce 
led  supplies  to  his  brother's  a.ssistance,  with  an 
armj'  which  enabled  him  to  overrun  Ireland,  but 
without  gaining  any  permanent  advantage.  Ho 
threatened  Dubliu,  and  penetrated  <as  far  as 
Limerick  in  the  west,  but  was  compelled,  by 
scarcity  of  provisions,  to  retire  again  into  Ulster, 
in  the  spring  of  1317.  He  shortly  after  returned 
to  Scotland,  leaving  a  part  of  bis  troops  with 
Edward,  though  probably  convinced  that  his 
brother  was  engaged  in  a  desiierate  and  fruitless 
enterprise.  .  .  .  After  his  brother's  departure, 
Edward's  career  of  ambition  was  closed  at  the 
battle  of  Dundalk,  where,  October  .^th,  1318, 
fortune  at  length  failed  a  warrior  who  had  tried 
her  patience  by  so  many  hazards.  (Jn  that  fatal 
day  he  encounlered,  against  the  advice  of  his 
officers,  an  Anglo-Irish  army  ten  times  more 
numerous  than  his  own.  A  .strong  champion 
among  the  English,  named  John  Maupas,  sin- 
gling out  the  per.son  of  Edward,  slew  him,  and 
received  death  at  his  hands.  ...  A  general 
officer  of  the  Scots,  called  John  Thomson,  led 
back  the  remnant  of  the  Scottish  force  to  their 
own  country.  Aud  thus  ended  the  Scottish  in- 
vasion of  Ireland,  with  the  loss  of  many  brave 
soldiers." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  ch.  11 

(».  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Jloore,  Ilif^f.  ifTrehind,  r.  3,  rh.  36. 

A.  D.  1327-1367. — Oppressions  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  in. — "Of  all  the  legislative  meas- 
ures of  this  period  the  most  notable  was  the  , 
Statute  of  Kilkenn)-,  passed  at  a  Parliament 
held  in  that  town,  in  the  last  year  of  the  decade, 
in  the  Lent  session  of  1367.  This  '  famous,  or 
infamous,'  enactment  gathered  up  into  one,  and 
recapitulated  with  additional  aggravations  and 
insults,  all  the  former  oppressive,  exasperating, 
and  iniquitous  ordinances  by  which  English 
legislation  for  Ireland  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
graced. .  .  .  Among  the  earliest  measures  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  was  a  statute  directed 
against  absenteeism,  obliging  all  Englishmen 
who  were  Irish  proprietors  either  to  reside  on 
their  estates  or  to  provide  soldiers  to  defend 
them.  B\it  this  enactment  was  unproductive  of 
good  results.  The  O'Neills  drove  the  colonists 
out  of  the  'liberty  of  Ulster,'  and  the  English 
De  Burghs,  so  far  from  helping  to  iqihold  Eng- 
lish ascendency,  appropriated  to  llieinsclves  llu; 
entire  lonlship  of  Connauglit,  made  conunon 
cause  with  the  native  tribes,  and  adopting  their 
dress,  language,  and  customs,  became  ■  Hibernis 
ipsis  Ililicrniores,' threw  off  their  allegiance  to 
King  Edward,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  Kiug'sau- 
thorily.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  before  many 
years  of  this  reign  had  elap.sed  more  than  a  third 
part  of  tlie  territories  of  the  Pale  was  again  in 
the  hands  of  its  original  iiossessors.  .  .  .  Eil- 
ward  in.  inheriteil  the  barbarous  and  iniquitous 
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traditions  of  Englisli  rule  in  Ireland,  but  lie  im- 
proved upon  tlieni.  lie  ordered  all  his  ollieers 
in  that  country  who  had  Irisli  estates  to  lie  re- 
moved and  i;ive  jjlaee  to  Eiij^lishnien  witli  no 
Irisli  ties.  He  ne.\t  deelared  void  every  grant  of 
land  in  Ireland  since  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and 
made  new  grants  of  the  lauds  thus  recovered 
to  the  Crown.  The  tendency  of  this  monstrous 
measure  was  to  create  two  more  antaydiiistie 
parties  in  Ireland,  destined  liy  their  biller  dis- 
sensions to  hriiiLC  about  tlie  result  that  ere  long 
'all  the  King's  land  in  Ireland  was  on  tlie  point 
of  passing  away  from  the  Crown  of  England,' — 
viz.,  the  'English  by  blood,' as  the  established 
settlers  were  called,  and  the  'English  by  birth,' 
or  new  grantees.  Some  of  the  chief  of  the  for- 
mer, in  despair  of  a  career,  or  even  of  a  quiet 
life,  at  home,  were  about  to  bid  good-ljye  to 
Ireland  and  seek  their  fortunes  elsewhere,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  a  proclamation  making  it 
penal  for  any  English  subjeeteapable  of  bearing 
arms  to  leave  the  country.  .  .  .  The 'Englisli  liy 
blood'  became  more  and  more  intimately  con- 
nected and  identified  with  the  native  Irish,  and 
the  '  English  by  birth '  became  more  and  more 
powerless  to  maintain  the  English  ascendency; 
till  at  last,  in  13G1,  the  King  determined  on 
sending  over  a  viceroy  of  the  blood  royal,  and 
a|i|iointed  to  the  post  his  son  Lionel,  created 
shortly  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence,  whom  he 
had  married  to  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  daughter 
and  representative  of  the  last  Earl  of  Ulster. 
But  though  Prince  Lionel,  on  his  arrival,  took 
the  precaution  of  forbidiling  any  man  born  iu 
Ireland  to  approach  his  camp,  his  position  soou 
became  .so  critical  that  the  King  issued  writs 
commanding  all  the  absentee  Irish  lords  to  hasten 
to  Ireland  to  the  assistance  of  the  Prince,  '  for 
that  his  very  dear  sou  and  his  companions  in 
Ireland  were  in  imminent  peril.'  The  ue.xt  step 
was  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny.  It 
re-enacted  the  prohiliitionof  marriage  and  foster- 
nursing,  rendered  obligatory  the  adoption  of  the 
English  language  anil  customs,  forbade  the  na- 
tional games  of  '  hurlingsand  quoitings,'  and  the 
use  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  code  called  the  Senchus 
ilor;  a  code  by  wliich  the  nati\e  brehons,  or 
judges,  of  the  Irish  septs  had  decided  causes 
among  them  since  the  time  of  the  conversion  of 
the  race  to  Christianitv  in  the  fifth  century."  — 
W.  Warburton,  Eihni'rd  III.,  ith  dcmde,  c/i.  3. 

Also  in:  "W.  Longman.  Li'fc  and  Times  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  V.  3,  ch.  1.— T.  Leland,  Hist,  of  Ire- 
hiiid.  hk.  2.  i-?i.  4-5  (>:  1). 

A.  D.  1494. — Poynings'  Laws. —  During  the 
'Wars  of  the  Hoses,  "if  Ireland  had  any  prefer- 
ence for  either  of  the  great  contending  parties  in 
England,  it  was  .  .  .  for  the  House  of  York; 
and  from  this  cause  cliietly  sprang  the  change  of 
Henry  VII. 's  mode  of  governing  the  dependenc.v 
which  on  ascending  the  throne  he  had  found  ail 
but  severed  from  his  dominions.  At  first  he  had 
thought  it  best  to  employ  the  native  noliility  for 
this  purpose,  and  had  chosen  for  Deputy  the  Earl 
of  Kildare  —  setting  him,  as  the  story  ran,  to  rule 
all  Ireland,  because  all  Ireland  could  not  rule 
liiin.  AVlien,  however,  he  had  time  to  reHect  on 
the  dangers  springing  from  the  Irish  support  of 
Sininel  and  IVarbeek,  from  which  he  and  Ids 
dynasty  had  escaped  so  uarrowlj',  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  bringing  the  country  under  a 
more  regular  government.  Accordingly  lie  sent 
over  in  149-i  (aX  the  time  when  Warbeck  was  pre- 


paring for  his  descent  on  England)  Sir  Edward 
Poynings  as  Lord  Deputj-,  a  statesman  and  com- 
mander well  c.\]ierienceil  in  the  most  important 
afl'airs  of  the  time." — C.  E.  .Molierly,  I'lie  Kiu-Uj 
Tndiirs,  ch.  6. —  After  some  military  operations, 
■which  he  found  to  be  beset  with  treacheries  and 
dilllculties,  the  new  Lord  Deputy  held  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Droglieda — "  pi'rhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable that  was  ever  held  in  Ireland,  as  certainly 
no  other  Parliainent  in  that  country  made  laws 
wliicli  endured  so  long  as  two  which  wen;  then 
enacted,  and  were  known  for  centuries  after- 
wards as  the  'Poynings  Acts.'  By  the  tirst  of 
these  it  was  ordained  tiiat  no  Parliament  should 
be  held  in  Ireland  iu  future  until  the  king's 
Coiuicil  in  England  had  approved  not  only  of  its 
being  summoned,  but  also  of  the  Acts  which  the 
Lieutenant  and  Council  of  Ireland  propo.sed  to 
pa.ss  in  it.  By  the  second  the  laws  enacted  be- 
fore that  time  in  England  were  extended  to 
Ireland  also.  Thus  the  Irish  legislature  was 
made  entirely  dependent  upon  England.  The 
Irish  Parliament  had  no  power  to  originate  any- 
tliing,  but  was  only  free  to  accept  or  (if  they 
were  very  bold)  to  reject  measures  drawn  up  by 
the  Irish  Council  and  ajjproveil  already  by  the 
king  and  his  Council  in  England  before  they 
were  sulimitted  to  discussion.  Litth;  as  this 
looks  like  ijarliameutary  government,  such  was 
the  state  of  subjection  in  which  the  Irisli  Parlia- 
ment remained  by  virtue  of  this  law  for  nearly 
three  centuries  later.  Almost  the  wdiolc  time, 
that  is  to  say,  that  Ireland  had  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment at  all  it  remained  in  this  manner  restricted 
in  its  action  by  the  legislation  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings.  ...  It  should  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  Henry  VII.  merely  .sought  to  do  in 
Ireland  what  there  is  every  reasiai  to  suppose  he 
lU'actically  did  in  England.  Legislation  was  not 
at  this  time  considered  to  be  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  a  Parliament." — J.  Gairdner,  Ihiiry  the 
Secenth,  ch.  8. 

Also  ix:  R.  Bagwell,  Irehind  Under  the  Tudors, 
ch.  8.— "W.  A.  O'Couor,  Jlist.  of  the  Irish  People, 
hk.  2,  ch.  4,  sect.  7.— H.  Hallain,  Omst.  Hist,  of 
Eii;/.,  ch.  18  (c.  3). 

A.  D.  1515. —  The  English  Pale  and  the 
Clans  and  Chiefs  beyond  it. — "The  events  on 
Avliich  we  are  about  to  enter  rciiuire  for  their 
understanding  a  sketch  of  the  position  of  the  va- 
rious chiefs,  as  they  were  at  this  time  scattered 
over  the  island.  The  English  pale,  originally 
comprising  '  the  four  shires, '  as  tliev  were  called, 
of  Dublin,  Kildare,  ^Meath,  and  Uriel  or  Louth, 
had  been  shorn  down  to  half  its  old  dimensions. 
The  line  e.\:tended  from  Duudalk  to  Arilee  ;  from 
Ardee  by  Castletown  to  Kells;  thence  through 
Athboy  and  Trim  to  the  Castle  of  Jlayuooth; 
from  ilaynooth  it  crossed  to  Claine  upon  the 
Lilfey,  and  then  followed  up  the  line  of  the  river 
to  Ballimore  Eustace,  from  wdiicli  jdace  it  skirted 
back  at  the  rear  of  the  Wicklow  and  Duliliii 
mountains  to  the  forts  at  Dalkey.  seven  miles 
south  of  Dublin.  This  narrow, strip  alone,  some 
fifty  miles  long  and  twenty  biioad,  was  in  any 
sense  English.  Be.yond  the  biitlers  the  common 
law  of  England  was  of  no  au^ority :  the  king's 
writ  was  but  a  strip  of  parchment;  and  the 
country  was  parcelled  among  a  multitude  of  in- 
dependent chiefs,  who  acknowledged  no  sov- 
ereignty but  that  of  strength,  who  levied  tribute 
on  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  pale  as  a  reward  for 
a  nominal  protection  of  their  rights,  and  as  a 
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ciinipc'Dsatiuu  for  ubstaiuiug  from  the  plunder  of 
their  farms.  .  .  .  These  chiefs,  with  tlieir  de- 
Ijendent  chius,  were  distributed  over  the  four 
provinces  in  the  following  order.  The  Geral- 
(lines,  the  most  powerful  of  tlie  remnining  Nor- 
mans, were  divided  into  two  brandies.  The 
Geraldines  of  the  south,  under  the  Earls  of  Des- 
mond, held  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kerry;  the 
Geraldines  of  Leiuster  lay  along  the  frontiers  of 
the  Engli.sh  pale;  and  the  heads  of  the  house, 
the  Earls  of  Kildare,  were  the  feudal  superiors 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  English  counties. 
To  the  Butlers,  Earls  of  Ormond  and  Ossory, 
belonged  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Tipperary. 
The  De  Burghs,  or  Bourkes.  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  scattered  over  Gahvay,  Roscommon, 
and  the  south  of  Sligo,  occupying  the  broad 
plains  which  lie  between  the  Shannon  and  the 
mountains  of  Counemara  and  Mayo.  This  was 
the  relative  position  into  which  these  clans  had 
settled  at  the  Conquest,  and  it  had  been  main- 
tained with  little  variation.  The  north,  which 
had  fallen  to  the  Lades  and  the  De  Courcies,  had 
been  wholly  recovered  by  the  Irish.  The  Lacies 
had  become  extinct.  The  De  Courcies,  once 
Earls  of  Ulster,  had  migrated  to  the  south,  and 
were  reduced  to  the  petty  tief  of  Kinsale,  which 
they  held  under  the  Desmonds.  The  Celtic 
chieftains  had  returned  from  the  moiuitains  to 
which  they  had  been  driven,  bringing  Ijack  with 
them,  more  intensely  than  ever,  the  Irish  habits 
and  tra<litions.  .  .  .'The  O'Neils  and  O'Donnells 
had  spread  down  over  Ulster  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  pale.  The  O'Connors  and  O'Carrolls  had  re- 
crossed  the  Shannon  and  pushed  forwards  into 
Kildare;  the  O'Connor  Don  was  established  in  a 
castle  near  Portarlington,  said  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  in  Ireland;  and  the  O'Carrolls  had 
seized  Leap,  an  ancient  Danish  fortress,  sur- 
rounded by  bog  and  forest,  a  few  miles  from 
Parsonstown.  O'Brien  of  Inchi(iuin,  Prince  — 
as  he  styled  himself  —  of  Thomond,  no  longer 
contented  with  his  principality  of  Clare,  had 
thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Shannon  live  miles 
above  Limerick,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  enter 
JIunster  at  his  j^leasure  and  spread  his  authori- 
ty towards  the  south:  while  the  M'Carties  and 
O'Sullivaus,  in  Cork  and  Kerry,  were  only  not 
dangerous  to  the  Earls  of  Desmond,  because  the 
Desmonds  were  more  Irish  than  themselves,  and 
were  acce])ted  as  their  natural  chiefs.  In  Tip- 
perary and  Kilkenny  only  the  Celtic  reaction 
was  iield  in  check.  The  Earls  of  Ormond,  al- 
though the}'  were  obliged  themselves  to  live  as 
Irish  chieftains,  and  to  govern  by  the  Irish  law, 
yet  .  .  .  remained  true  to  their  allegiance,  and 
maintained  the  English  authority  as  far  as  their 
power  extended.  .  .  .  We.xford,  'Wicklow,  and 
the  mountains  of  Dublin,  were  occuiiied  by  the 
lliglil.ind  tribes  of  O'Bryne  and  O'Toole,  who. 
in  I  heir  wild  glens  and  dangerous  gorges,  defied 
attempts  to  conquer  tliein,  and  who  were  able,  at 
all  limes,  issuing  down  out  of  the  passes  of  the 
hills,  to  cut  off  conununieation  with  the  iiale. 
Thus  the  Butlers  had  no  nieansof  reaching  Dub- 
lin e.\ee])t  through  the  county  of  Kildare,  tlu- 
home  of  their  hereditary  rivals  and  foes.  This 
is  a  general  account  of  the  situation  of  the  va- 
rious parties  in  Ireland  at  th<'  l)egimiing  of  the 
Kith  century.  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  leailing 
families.  .  .  .  'There  be  si.xty  counties,  called 
regifins,  in  Ireland,' .says  the  report  of  l")!,"),  '  in- 
haliilcd  with  the  kiuLr's  Irish  enemies.'" — J.  A. 


Froude,   IIM.   nf  Eri'j. ,   cli.  8  (p.  2).  —  See,  also, 
Pai-e,  Tkf;  EiXtiLisir. 

■A.  D.  1535-1553- — The  reconquest  under 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  fall  of  the  Geraldines. — 
The  political  pacification  and  the  religious 
alienation.— '■  To  Ibnry  ^'I11.  \\w  policy  wliich 
had  been  [lursued  by  his  father  was  utterly  hate- 
ful. His  purpose  was  to  rule  in  Ireland  as 
thoroughly  and  effectively  as  he  ruled  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  The  Geraldines,  who  had  been  suf- 
fered under  the  preceding  reign  to  govern  Ire- 
land in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  were  quick  to 
discover  that  the  Crown  would  no  longer  stoop 
to  be  their  tool.  They  resolved  to  frighten  Eng- 
land again  into  a  conviction  of  its  helplessness; 
and  the  rising  of  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  fol- 
lowed the  usual  fasliion  of  Irish  revolts.  A 
murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  capture 
of  the  city,  a  repulse  before  its  castle,  a  harrying 
of  the  Pale,  ended  in  a  sudden  disappearance  of 
the  rebels  among  the  bogs  and  forests  of  the 
border  on  the  advance  of  the  English  forces.  .  .  . 
Unluckily  for  the  Geraldines,  Henry  had  re- 
solved to  take  Ireland  seriously  in  hand,  and  lie 
had  Cromwell  [Sir  Thomas]  to  execute  his  will. 
Skeffington,  the  new  Lord  Deputy,  brought  with 
him  a  train  of  artillery,  which  worked  a  startling 
change  in  the  political  aspect  of  the  island.  The 
castles  which  had  hitherto  sheltered  rebellion 
were  battered  into  ruins.  .  .  .  Not  only  was  the 
130wer  of  the  great  Norman  house  which  had 
towered  over  Ireland  utterly  broken,  but  only  a 
single  boy  was  left  to  preserve  its  name.  "With 
the  fall  of  the  Geraldines  Ireland  felt  itself  in  a 
master's  grasp.  ...  In  seven  years,  partly 
through  the  vigour  of  Skelflngton's  successor, 
Lord  Leonard  Grey,  and  still  more  through  the 
resolute  will  of  Henry  and  Cromwell,  the  power 
of  the  Crown,  which  had  been  limited  to  the 
walls  of  Dublin,  was  acknowledged  over  the 
length  and  bivadth  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  Chieftain 
after  chieftain  was  won  over  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  indenture  which  guaranteed  him  in  the 
l^ossession  of  his  lands,  and  left  his  authority 
over  his  tribesmen  untouched,  on  conditions  of 
a  pledge  of  loyalty,  of  abstinence  from  illegal 
wars  and  exactions  on  his  fellow  subjects,  and  of 
rendering  a  tixed  tribute  and  .service  in  war-time 
to  the  Crown.  .  .  .  [This]  tirm  and  conciliatory 
policy  must  in  the  end  have  won,  but  for  the 
fatal  blunder  which  plunged  Ireland  into  re- 
ligious strife  at  the  moment  when  her  civil  strife 
seemed  about  to  come  to  an  end.  .  .  .  In  Ireland 
the  spiritof  the  Reformation  never  existed  among 
the  people  at  all.  They  accejited  the  legislative 
measures  passed  in  the  English  Parliament  with- 
out any  dream  of  theological  consequences,  or  of 
any  change  in  the  doctrine  or  ceremonies  of  the 
Church.  .  .  .  The  mission  of  Archbishop  Browne 
'  lor  the  plueking-down  of  idols  and  exliiiguish- 
iiig  of  idolatry '  was  the  lirst  step  in  the  long 
effort  of  the  English  Government  to  force  a  new 
failh  on  a  people  who  to  a  man  clung  passion- 
ately to  their  old  religion.  Browne's  attempts 
iit  'tuning  the  pulpil.s'  were  met  by  a  sullen 
and  signilicant  opposition.  .  .  .  Protestantism 
had  failed  to  wrest  a  single  Irishman  from  his 
older  convictions,  but  it  succeeded  in  uniting  all 
Ircl.ind  against  the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  iiopulation 
within  the  Pale  and  without  it  became  one,  'not 
as  the  Irish  nation,'  it  has  been  acutely  said, 
'but  as  Catholics.'  A  new  sense  of  national 
identity  was  found  in  the  identity  of  religion." 
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—J.  R.  Grecu,  Short  Ilht.  of  the  Kng.  People,  rh. 
7,  nect.  8. 

Also  in;  R.  Bagwell,  Tnluitd  I'mler  the 
Tiidon,  i\  1,  eh.  9-15.— M,  Iluvorty,  lli>.t.  of  Ire- 
hind,  rh.  31). 

A.  D.  1559-1603.  —  The  wars  of  Shane 
O'Neil  and  Hugh  O'Neil,  Earls  of  Tyrone. — 
The  League  of  the  Geraldines  and  the  Ulster 
Confederacy.  —  " 'I'ljc  l!cfiiini;itinii  lici;ini  under 
lli'ur}'  \'lll.  was  cirrieil  out  with  pitiless  de- 
terniiniitiou  under  Edward  VI.,  and  was  met  by 
the  Catholics  with  unflinehiug  oppcsiliuM.  Un- 
der llary  there  was  a  period  of  respite,  but  the 
strife  was  renewed  with  greater  fierceues.s  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  As  authentic  Irish  history  be- 
gins with  St.  Patrick,  so  with  Kli/.abelh  niixlern 
Irish  history  may  be  said  to  begin.  .  .  .  At  her 
accession,  Elizal)eth  was  too  much  occupied 
with  foreign  complications  to  pay  mucli  heed  to 
Ireland.  Trouble  first  began  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  feudal  laws  and  the  old  Irish  law  of 
Tanistry.  Con  O'Neil,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  had 
taken  his  title  from  Henry  VIII.,  subject  to  tlie 
English  law  of  succession;  but  when  Con  died, 
the  clan  O'Neil,  disregarding  the  English  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession,  chose  Shane 
O'Neil,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Con,  and  the  hero 
of  his  Sept,  to  be  The  O'Neil.  Shane  O'Neil  at 
once  put  himself  forward  as  the  champion  of 
Irish  liberty,  the  supporter  of  the  Irish  right  to 
rule  themselves  in  their  own  way  and  pay  no 
heed  to  England.  Under  the  pretence  of  govern- 
ing Die  country,  Elizalieth  overran  it  with  a 
soldiery  who,  as  even  IMr.  Froude  acknowledges, 
lived  almost  universally  on  phmder,  and  were 
little  better  than  l)andits.  The  time  was  an  ap- 
propriate one  for  a  champion  of  Irish  rights. 
Shane  O'Neil  boldly  stood  out  as  sovereign  of 
Ulster,  and  pitted  himself  against  Elizabeth. 
.  .  .  Shane  fought  bravely  against  his  fate,  but 
he  was  defeated  [A,  D.  1567],  put  to  flight,  and 
murdered  by  his  enemies,  the  Scots  of  Antrim, 
in  whose  strongholds  he  madly  sought  refuge. 
His  head  was  struck  off,  and  sent  to  adorn  the 
walls  of  Dublin  Castle.  His  lauds  were  declared 
forfeit,  and  his  vassals  vassals  of  the  Crown. 
English  soldiers  of  fortune  were  given  grants 
from  Shane's  escheated  territory,  but  when  they 
attempted  to  settle  they  were  killed  by  the 
O'Neils.  Others  came  in  their  place,  under 
AValter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  did  their 
best  to  simplify  the  process  of  colonization  by 
exterminating  the  O'Neils,  men,  -women,  and 
children,  wherever  they  could  be  got  at.  After 
two  3'ears  of  struggle  Essex  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  settlement.  But  other  colonizers 
were  not  disheartened.  Some  West  of  England 
gentlemen,  under  Peter  Carew,  seized  on  Cork, 
Limerick  and  Kerry,  and  sought  to  hold  them  by 
extirpating  tlie  obnoxious  natives.  Against 
these  English  inroails  the  great  Geraldine  League 
was  formed.  In  the  reign  of  Mary,  that  boy  of 
twelve  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  not  been  able  to 
include  in  the  general  doom  of  his  house  had 
been  allowed  to  return  to  Ireland,  and  to  resume 
his  ancestral  honours.  Once  more  the  Geraldines 
were  a  great  and  powerful  family  in  Ireland." 
Defeated  in  their  first  rising,  "the  Geraldines 
and  their  companion  chiefs  got  encouragement 
in  Rome  and  pledges  from  Spain,  and  they  rose 
again  under  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  Sir  jaraes 
Fitzmaurice  Fitzgerald.  At  first  they  had  some 
successes.     They  had  many  wrongs  to  avenge. 


.  .  .  Sir  Francis  Cosby,  the  Queen's  representa- 
tive in  Leix  and  Oll'aly,  had  conceived  and  exe- 
cuted the  idea  of  preventing  any  further  possible 
rising  of  the  chiefs  in  tho.se  districts  by  summon- 
ing tJiem  anil  their  kinsmen  to  a  great  banipiet 
ill  the  fort  of  .Mullaglimast,  and  there  ma.ssacring 
Ihrm  all.  Out  of  400  guests,  only  one  man,  a 
Laliir,  escaped  from  tliat  feast  of  blood.  .  .  . 
With  such  memories  in  their  minds,  the  tl'ibes 
rose  ill  all  directions  to  the  Desmond  call.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth  sent  over  more  troojis  to  Ireland  under 
tlie  new  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  William  Pelhaiu,  wlio 
liad  willi  him  as  ally  Ormonde,  the  head  of  tlu^ 
house  of  Butler,  hereditary  foes  of  the  (Jeral- 
diiies,  and  easily  induced  to  act  against  tlieni. 
Pelliam  and  (.)rinonde  cut  their  way  over  Munsler, 
reducing  the  [irovince  by  unexampled  ferocity. 
Ormonde  1)oasted  that  he  had  put  to  death  nearly 
6,000  disalfected  persons.  .lust  at  this  moment 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Pale  rose,  and  rose  too 
late.  They  gained  one  victory  over  Lord  Grey 
lie  Wilton  in  the  pa.ss  of  Glenmalure  [August, 
15S0].  .  .  .  Grey  immediately  abandoned  the 
Pale  to  the  insurgents,  and  turned  to  Siiierwick 
[A.  D.  1580],  where  some  800  Spanish  and  Italian 
soldiers  had  just  landed,  too  late  to  be  of  any 
service  to  the  rebellion,  and  had  occupied  the 
dismantled  fort.  It  was  at  once  blockaded  by 
sea  and  by  land.  In  Grey's  army  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  and  Edmund  Spenser  both  held  com- 
mands. Sinerwick  surrendered  at  discretion, 
and  the  prisoners  were  killed  by  Raleigh  and 
his  men  in  cold  blhod.  Flushed  by  this  success, 
Grej'  returned  to  the  Pale  and  carried  all  before 
him.  The  Geraldines  were  disheartened,  and 
were  defeated  wherever  they  made  a  stand.  .  .  . 
JIunster  was  so  vigorously  laid  waste  that  ]\Ir. 
Froude  declares  that  '  the  lowing  of  a  cow  or  the 
sound  of  a  ploughboy's  wdiistle  was  not  to  be 
heard  from  Valeutia  to  the  Rock  of  C'ashel.' 
Holinshed  declares  the  traveller  would  not  meet 
any  man,  woman,  or  child,  saving  in  towns  or 
cities,  and  would  not  see  any  beast;  and  Spenser 
gives  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  miser}-  of  the  in- 
habitants, '  as  that  any  stony  heart  would  rue  the 
same.'.  .  .  The  next  step  was  to  confiscate  the  es- 
tates of  the  rebellious  chieftains.  .  .  ,  The  estates 
of  Desmond  and  some  140  of  his  followers  came 
to  the  Crown.  The  land  was  then  distributed  at 
the  cheapest  rate  in  large  tracts  to  English  nobles 
and  gentlemen  adventurers,  who  were  pledged 
to  colonize  it  with  English  labourers  and  trades- 
men. But  of  these  laljourers  and  tradesmen  not 
many  came  over,  and  those  who  did  soon  re- 
turned, tired  of  struggling  for  their  foothold 
with  the  dispossessed  Irish."  During  all  this 
Geraldine  or  Desmond  rebellion  Ulster  had  re- 
mained (luiet;  but  in  1594  it  began  to  show  signs 
of  disturbance.  "  Hugh  O'Neil.  the  grandson  of 
that  Con  O'Neil  whom  Henry  VIII.  had  made 
Earl  of  Tyrone,  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
English  court,  and  confirmed  in  the  lordsliip  of 
Tyrone  by  the  English  Government.  In  the 
brilliant  court  of  Elizabeth  the  young  Irish  chief 
was  distinguished  for  his  gifts  of  mind  and  body. 
When  he  came  of  age  he  was  allowed  to  return 
to  Ireland  to  his  earldom.  Once  within  his  own 
counlry,  he  assumed  his  ancestral  title  of  The 
O'Neil,  and  revived  all  the  customs  of  indepen- 
dent Irish  chieftains.  For  long  enough  he  took 
no  part  in  any  plots  or  movements  against  the 
Crown;  but  man}-  things,  the  ties  of  friendsliip 
and  of  love,  combined  to  drive  him  into  rebellion. 
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.  .  .  Tyrone  in  the  end  consented  to  give  tlie 
])o«erful  support  of  liis  mime  and  liis  arms  to  a 
skilfully  ]ihinuL'd  confederation  of  the  tribes.  On 
all  sides  the  Irisli  chiefs  entered  into  the  insurrec- 
tion. O'Ncil  was  certainly  the  most  formidalile 
Irish  leader  the  English  had  yet  encountered. 
.  .  .  Victory  followed  victory  [that  of  the  Yellow 
Ford,  1598,  being  the  most  important].  In  a 
little  while  all  Ireland,  with  the  exception  of 
Dublin  and  a.  few  garrison  towns,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Essex,  and  the  largest  army 
ever  sent  to  Ireland,  crossed  the  Channel  to  cope 
with  him;  but  Essex  made  no  serious  move,  and 
after  an  interview  with  Tyrone,  in  which  he 
promised  more  than  he  could  perform,  he  re- 
turned to  England  to  his  death;  His  place  was 
taken  by  Lord  Mountjoy,  who.  for  all  his  love 
of  angling  and  of  Elizabethan  '  play-books,'  was 
a  stronger  man.  Tyrone  met  him.  was  defeated 
[at  Kiusale,  1601].  Fromthathour  the  rebellion 
was  over.  ...  At  last  Tyrone  was  compelled  to 
come  to  terms.  He  surrendered  his  estates,  re- 
nounced all  claim  to  the  title  of  The  O'Neil,  ab- 
jured alliance  with  all  foreign  pow'ers,  and 
promised  to  introduce  English  laws  and  customs 
into  Tyrone.  In  return  he  received  a  free  par- 
don and  a  re-grant  of  his  title  and  lands  by  let- 
ters patent.  Kory  O'Dounell,  I?ed  Hugh's  broth- 
er, also  submitted,  and  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Elizabeth  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  the  son  of  JIary  Stuart  [.James  I.  ] 
was  King  of  England  when  these  terms  were 
made;  but  they  were  not  destined  to  do  much 
good."— J.  II.  McCarthy,  Outline  of  Irish  Jlist., 
ch.  4. 

Also  in;  T.  D.  McGee,  Pcpvlar  Hist,  of  Ire- 
hold,  hk.  8,  ch.  3-11  (i\  1-2).— :\I.  Haverty,  Hist, 
of  Ireland,  ch.  32-35. — R.  Bagwell,  Irckntd  vn- 
cler  the  Tudors,  v,  2, — T.  Leland,  Hist,  of  Ireland, 
hk.  4,  ch.  1-5  (?>.  2). 

A.  D.  1607-1611. — The  flight  of  the  Earls 
and  the  Plantation  of  Ulster. — "  "With  the  nuIi- 
missiun  of  the  Eail  (jf  Tyrone  terminated  the 
struggle  between  the  Tudor  princes  and  the  na- 
tive Celtic  tribes.  No  chieftain  henceforward 
claimed  to  rule  his  district  in  independence  of 
the  Crown  of  England.  The  Celtic  land  tenure, 
the  Brehon  laws,  the  language,  customs,  and 
tr;iditious  of  the  defeated  race  were  doomed  to 
gradual  yet  certain  extinction.  .  .  .  Before  Eliz- 
abeth was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  object  for  which 
during  so  many  years  she  had  striven  was  thus 
at  length  accomplished;  .  .  .  but  between  the 
wars  of  the  Tudors  and  tlie  civil  govermnent  of 
the  Stuarts,  still  remain  (the  intermediate  link, 
as  it  wei-e,  between  the  two)  the  fall  of  the  able 
man  who  had  created  and  so  long  conducted  an 
almost  national  resistance,  and  the  colonisation 
by  English  .settlers  of  his  demesnes  and  the  ail- 
joining  parts  of  Ulster." — A.  G.  Uichey,  f<hort 
Hist,  of  tlie  IrisiL  People,  ch.  20. — "  Lcn'd  Bacon, 
with  whom  ideas  grew  plentifully,  had  a  sug- 
gestion at  the  service  of  the  new  king  as  protila- 
blc  as  the  '  princelie  policie  '  which  he  taught  his 
])redece.ssor.  He  was  of  opiiuon  that  a  great 
settlement  of  English  liusbandmen  iu  Ireland, 
able  to  guard  as  well  as  to  till  the  land,  would 
help  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  Crown.  Till 
this  was  done  Ireland  was  not  elTcctually  re- 
duced, as  Sir  Edward  Coke  afterwards  declared, 
'  for  there  was  ever  a  l)ack-door  in  the  north.' 
The  oidy  (juestiou  was  wliere  to  ]ilant  them. 
O'.Ncill  and   Tyrconnell   luid  proved  dangerous 


adversaries;  they  possessed  a  fertile  territory,  and 
as  their  '  loose  order  of  inheritance  '  had  been 
duly  changed  into  'an  orderly  succession,' they 
were  quite  ripe  for  confiscation.  But  they  had 
been  ostentatiously  received  into  favour  at  the 
close  of  the  late  war,  and  some  decent  pretence 
for  destroying  them  so  soon  was  indispensable. 
It  was  found  in  a  letter  conveniently  dropped  in 
the  precincts  of  Dublin  Castle,  disclosing  a  new 
conspiracy.  Of  a  conspiracy  there  was  not  then, 
and  has  not  been  since  discovered,  any  evidence 
worth  recording.  The  letter  was  probably 
forged,  according  to  the  practise  of  the  times; 
but  where  so  noble  a  boot}'  was  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Crown,  one  can  conceive  how  ill-timed 
and  disloyal  any  doubt  of  their  treason  would 
have  appeared  at  the  Court  of  James,  or  of  the 
Lord  Deputj".  The}-  were  proclaimed  traitors, 
and  fled  to  "the  Continent  to  solicit  aid  from  the 
Catholic  Powers.  Without  delay  .Tames  and  his 
counsellors  set  to  work.  The  King  applied  to 
the  City  of  London  to  take  up  the  lands  of  the 
wild  Irish,  They  were  well  watered,  he  assured 
them,  plentifully  supplied  with  fuel,  with  good 
store  of  all  the  necessaries  for  man's  sustenance; 
and  moreover  ^yielded  timber,  hides,  tallow,  can- 
vas, and  cordage  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  Companies  of  Skinners,  Fishmongers,  Hab- 
erdashers, Vintners  and  the  like  thereupon  be- 
came Absentee  Proprietors,  and  have  guzzled 
Irish  rents  in  eit\'  feasts  and  holiday  exeur.sions 
to  Ireland  from  that  da_y  to  this.  Six  counties 
in  L'lster  were  confiscated,  and  not  merely  the 
chiefs,  but  the  entire  population  dispossessed. 
The  fruitful  pilains  of  Armagh,  the  deep  pas- 
toral glens  that  lie  between  the  sheltering  hills 
of  Donegal,  the  undulating  meadow  lands 
stretching  by  the  noble  lakes  and  rivers  of  Fer- 
managh, passed  from  the  race  which  had  pos- 
sessed them  since  before  the  redemption  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  The  alluvial  lands  were  given  to 
English  courtiers  whom  the  Scotch  king  found 
it  necessary  to  placate,  and  to  Scotch  partisans 
whom  he  dared  not  reward  in  England.  The 
]ieasants  driven  out  of  the  tribal  lands  to  burrow- 
in  the  hills  or  bogs  were  not  treated  according  to 
any  law  known  among  civilised  men.  L'nder 
Celtic  tenure  the  treason  of  the  chief,  if  he  com- 
mitted treason,  affected  them  no  more  than  the 
olTeuces  of  a  tenant  for  life  affect  a  remainder 
man  iu  our  modern  practice.  Under  the  feudal 
system  they  were  innocent  feudatories  who 
woidd  pass  with  the  forfeited  land  to  the  Crown, 
witli  all  their  personal  rights  undisturbed.  The 
method  of  .settlement  is  stated  with  commenda- 
ble simplicity  by  the  latest  historian.  The 
•  plantators'  got  all  the  land  worth  their  having; 
what  was  not  worth  their  having  —  the  barren 
mountains  and  trackless  morass,  which  after  two 
ceiUuries  still  in  many  cases  yield  no  human 
food — were  left  to  tho.se  wlio  in  the  language  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  period  were  '  natives 
of  the  realm  of  Irish  blood,  being  descended 
from  those  who  did  inherit  and  pos.sess  the  land.' 
Lest  the  frugality  of  the  Celts  should  enable 
them  to  peacefully  regain  some  of  their  jiosses- 
sions,  it  was  strictly  conditioned  that  no  ])lanta- 
t<ir  or  servitor  should  alienate  his  portion,  or  any 
part  thereof,  to  the  mere  Irish.  The  eonti.scated 
territory  amounted  to  two  millions  of  acres.  ■  Of 
these  ;i  million  and  a  lialf  says  Jlr.  Fronde, 
■  liog,  forest,  and  mountain  were  restored  to  the 
Irisii.     The   half   million   acres  of  fertile    land 
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were  settled  witli  fuinilics  of  Scuttish  anil  Eiii^- 
lisli  Prok'Stants. '  It  was  in  this  iiiauiicr  that  the 
famous  Plantation  of  Ulster  was  founded." — Hir 
C.  G.  Duffy,  lUrd's-Kjic  Vicii' „f  Irish  Hist.,  iri: 
ed.,pp.  74-78  (or  hk.  1,  vli.  4,  r;/'"  Younu  Jirhiiid"). 
— "The  City  of  London  had  taken  in  hand  the 
settlement  of  Deny,  which  was  now  to  be  re- 
built under  the  name  of  Londimderry,  and  to 
give  its  name  to  the  county  in  which  it  stood, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  known  as  the 
county  of  t'olerainc." — S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of 
j&«i'., '1003-1042,  ch.  10  (p.  1). 

Also'in:  T.  D'Arcy  McGce,  Popular  Ilint.  of 
Ireland,  hk.  9,  clt.  1  (/>.  2). — J.  Harrison,  'J'lie  Sfot 
ill  Ulster,  ch.  3. — C.  P.  Jleehan,  Fate  and  For- 
tunes of  Iliiijh  U'A'eill,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  and  llory 
O'Donel,  Earl  if  Ti/rconnel. 

A.  D.  1625. — The  Graces  of  Charles  \. — 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  "one  more  effort 
was  made  by  the  Irish  gentry  to  jiersuade,  or 
rather  to  brilie,  the  Government  to  allow  them 
to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  tlieir 
propert}'.  They  offered  to  raise  by  voluntary 
assessment  the  large  sum  of  £120,000  in  three 
annual  instalments  of  £40,000,  on  condition 
of  obtaining  certain  Graces  from  the  Ivin^. 
These  Graces,  the  Irish  analogue  of  the  Peti- 
tion of  Rights,  were  of  the  most  moderate 
and  equita1)le  description.  The  most  impor- 
tant were  that  undisturbed  possessicm  of  sixty 
years  shoukl  secure  a  landed  proprietor  from 
all  older  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  should  be  se- 
cured fi-om  litigation  by  the  enrolment  of  tlieir 
patents,  and  that  Popisli  recusants  should  be 
permitted,  without  taking  the  (Jath  of  Suprem- 
acy, to  sue  for  livery  of  their  estates  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  to  practise  in  the  courts  of 
law.  The  terms  were  accepted.  The  promise 
of  the  King  was  given.  The  Graces  were  trans- 
mitted by  wa}'  of  instruction  to  the  Lord  Dcp- 
tity  and  Council,  and  the  Government  also  en- 
gaged, as  a  further  security  to  all  proprietors, 
that  their  estates  should  be  formally  contirmed 
to  them  and  to  their  heirs  by  the  next  Parlia- 
ment which  should  be  held  in  Ireland.  The 
sequel  forms  one  of  the  most  shameful  passages 
in  the  history  of  English  government  of  Ireland. 
In  distinct  violation  of  the  King's  solemn  prom- 
ise, after  tlie  subsidies  that  were  made  on  the 
faith  of  that  promise  had  been  didy  obtained, 
without  provocation  or  ijretext  or  excuse, 
Wentworth,  wdio  now  presided  with  stern  des- 
potism over  the  government  of  Ireland,  an- 
nounced the  withdrawal  of  the  two  princij^al 
articles  of  the  Graces,  the  limitation  of  Crown 
claims  by  a  possession  of  sixty  years  and  the 
legalisation  of  the  Connaught  titles." — AV.  E.  II. 
Lecky,  Uist.   of  Ear/..   ISt'k   Cuituri/.  eh.  G  {r.  2). 

A.  D.  1633-1639.  —  Wentworth's  system  of 
"  Thorough."  —  In  the  summer  of  1033,  John 
Wentw(jrth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  was 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  "It  was 
during  his  tenure  of  office  as  viceroy  that  he 
attempted  to  establish  absolutism  in  Ireland,  in 
order  that,  by  the  thereby  enhanced  power  of  the 
monarchy,  he  might  be  enabled  to  turn  the  scale 
in  favour  of  a  despotic  government  in  England. 
And,  never  at  a  loss  in  the  choice  of  his  expedi- 
ents, he  contended  for  his  scheme  with  an  energy 
and  a  recklessness  characteristic  of  the  man. 
In  the  prosecution  of  his  enils,  he  treated  .some 
of  the  most   iiitiueutial   English  noblemen  resi- 


dent in  Ireland  willi  the  utmost  indignity,  sim- 
ply with  the  olijecl  (if  intimidating  them,  at  the 
outset,  from  any  fuither  opi)osition.  One  of 
them.  Lord  Blount norris,  w;is  even  condemned 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  mutiny, 
merely  for  having  made  use  of  a  disrespectful 
expression  with  reference  to  the  lord-lieutenant, 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign.  .  .  .  Every 
longing  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  for  inde- 
pendence was  suiijires.sed  by  Wentworth.  Ac- 
cording to  his  views,  supreme  authority  in  Church 
matters  belonged  absulutely  and  uncondilion 
ally  to  the  king,  lie,  llierid'ore,  alHilished,  in 
1034,  the  'Irisli  Articles,'  which  granted  some 
concessions  to  Puritanism,  and  whicli  had  been 
introduced  by  Archliisliop  Usher  in  the  reign  of 
.lames  I.,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  united  the 
Irish  Established  Church  indissolubly  with  that 
of  England.  But  al)ove  all  things  he  considered 
it  to  l)e  his  duty  to  increase  the  army,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  a  disorganised  condition,  and  to 
put  it  in  a  state  of  complete  ellicicncy  ;  in  order 
to  do  this,  however,  it  was  (jf  the  tirst  impor- 
tance to  augment  the  revenue  of  the  Crown,  and 
in  pursuance  of  this  object  he  di.sdained  no 
means.  lie  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  Catholics  by  reminding  them  that,  in  case 
their  contributions  were  too  nig.gardly,  there 
still  existed  laws  against  the  Papists  which 
could  easily  be  put  into  operation  again.  The 
City  of  T^ondon  Company,  which  some  j'cars  be- 
fore had  effected  the  colonization  of  London- 
derry, was  sudilenly  called  to  account  for  not 
having  fullilled  the  stiinilations  contained  in  its 
charter,  and  condemned  to  pay  a  line  (jf  £70,000. 
In  the  same  spirit  he  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining additions  to  the  royal  exchequer  by  a 
fresh  settlement  of  Connaught;  and.  accordingly, 
he  induced  the  Government,  regardless  of  the 
engagements  made  some  years  previously  at  the 
.granting  of  the  '  graces,'  to  re-assert  the  claims 
it  liad  formerly  advanced  to  the  possession  of 
this  province.  And  now,  as  in  the  worst  da_ys  of 
James  I.,  there  again  prevailed  the  old  system 
of  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  titles  by 
which  the  landed  gentry  of  Connaught  held 
their  estates.  Such  jiersons  as  were  practised  in 
disinterring  these  unregistered  titles  were  looked 
upon  with  favour,  and  as  a  means  of  inciting  to 
more  vigomus  efforts,  a  iiremium  of  20  per  cent, 
on  the  receipts  realized  during  the  lirst  year  by 
the  confiscation  of  ]5ropcrty  thus  imperfectly 
registered  was  guaranteed  to  the  presidents  of 
the  commission.  Witli  a  cynical  frankness, 
Wentworth  declared  that  no  money  was  ever 
so  judiciously  expended  as  this,  for  now  the 
people  entered  into  the  business  with  as  much 
ardour  and  assiduity  as  if  it  were  tlieir  own 
]Hivate  concern.  .  .  .  The  collective  titles  of  the 
]irovince  of  Connaught  were  at  the  unlimited 
disjiosal  of  the  lord-lieutenant;  and,  although, 
notwithstanding  this  result,  he,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, recoiled  from  the  final  act,  and  shrank  from 
ejecting  the  present  owners,  and  re-settling  the 
province,  it  was  not  from  any  conscientious 
scruples  that  he  refrained  from  taking  this  last 
decisive  step:  to  the  man  whose  motto  was 
'  Thorough,' such  scruples  were  unknown.  .  .  . 
Practical  considerations  alone  .  .  .  induced 
Wentworth  to  pause  in  the  path  upon  which 
he  had  entered.  Just  at  that  time  the  Crown 
was  engaged  in  a  contest  witli  Puritanism  in 
Scotland,  while,  iu    England,   the   attempts  of 
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Charles  to  make  his  rule  absolute  had  produced 
a  state  of  public  feeling  which  was  in  the  high- 
est degree  critical.  ...  In  view  of  these  con- 
siderations, therefore,  Strafford  post]ioned  the 
colonization  of  the  western  province  to  a  more 
favourable  season.  While  we  turn  with  just 
abhorrence  from  the  contemplation  of  the  reck- 
less and  despotic  acts  of  this  remarkable  man, 
we  must  not,  on  the  other  hand,  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge that  his  administration  has  features  which 
present  a  brigliter  aspect.  ...  In  the  exercise 
of  a  certain  toleration,  dictated,  it  is  true,  only 
by  policy,  he  declined  to  meddle  directly  in  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  Catholics.  His  greatest 
merit,  however,  consists  in  having  advanced  the 
material  well-being  of  the  country.  He  took  a 
lively  interest  in  agriculture  and  cattle-rearing, 
and  by  causing  the  rude  and  antiquated  methods 
of  husbandry  which  prevailed  among  the  Irisli 
agriculturalists  to  be  superseded  by  more  modern 
appliances,  he  contributed  very  materialh^  to  the 
advancement  of  this  branch  of  industry.  He 
also  largely  encouraged  navigation,  in  conse- 
(juence  of  which  the  number  of  Irish  ships  in- 
creased from  year  to  3'ear;  and  although  it  can 
not  be  denied"  that  he  eudeavoured  to  suppress 
the  trade  in  woollen  cloth,  from  an  apprehension 
that  it  might  come  into  dangerous  competition 
with  English  manufactures,  he,  nevertheless, 
sought  to  compensate  the  Irish  in  other  ways, 
and  the  development  of  the  Irish  linen  industry 
in  the  north  was  essentially  his  work.  .  .  .  The 
Irish  revenue  annually  increased,  and  the  cus- 
toms returns  alone  were  trebled  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  Strafford.  He  was,  ac- 
cordingly, iu  a  jiositiou  to  place  at  tlie  disposal 
of  his  royal  master  a  standing  army  of  9,0U0 
men.  ...  It  was,  therefore,  no  idle  boast,  but 
a  statement  in  strict  accord.-mce  with  the  truth, 
which  he  made  when  writing  to  Archbishop 
Laud  on  16tb  December,  163-4;  'I  can  now  say 
that  the  king  is  here  as  truly  ab-solute  as  any  sov- 
ereign in  the  world  can  be.'  " — K.  Hassencamp, 
Hist,  (if  Irchtiid,  ch.  3.  —  "Of  all  the  suggesters 
of  the  infamous  counsels  of  Charles,  Laud  and 
Wentworth  were  the  most  sincere; — Laud,  from 
the  intense  faith  with  which  he  looked  forward 
to  the  possible  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  to  whicli  he  was  bent  upon  going, 
'thorough',  through  every  obstacle;  —  Went- 
worth, from  that  strong  sense,  with  which  birth 
and  education  had  perverted  bis  genius,  of  tlie 
superior  excellence  of  despotic  rule.  .  .  .  The 
letters  which  passed  between  tiiem  jiartook  of  a 
more  intimate  character,  in  respect  of  the  avowal 
of  ulterior  designs,  than  either  of  them,  prob- 
ably, chose  to  avow  elsewhere.  .  .  .  Laud  had 
to  regret  his  position  in  England,  contrasted 
with  that  of  tlie  Irish  deputy.  'My  lord,'  he 
writes  to  Wentworth,  speaking  of  the  general 
affairs  of  church  and  .state,  '  to  speak  freely,  you 
may  easily  promise  more  in  cither  kind  than  I 
can  perform;  for,  as  for  the  church,  it  is  so 
bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the  common  law,  tliat 
it  is  not  possible  for  me,  or  for  any  man,  to  do 
that  good  which  he  would,  or  is  bound  to  do. 
.  .  .  And  for  the  state,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am 
for  Thorough;  but  I  .see  that  both  thick  and  thin 
stays  somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not; 
and  it  is  impossilih-  for  me  to  go  thorough  alone. ' 
.  .  .  Every  new  act  of  desiiolism  \vlii(4i  struck 
terror  into  Ireland  shot  comfort  to  the  heart  of 
Laud.      'As  for  my  marginal  note,'  e.vclaims  the 


archbishop,  '  I  see  you  deciphered  it  well,  and  I 
see  you  make  use  of  it  too, —  do  so  still;  tliorow 
and  thorow.  Oh  that  I  were  where  I  might  go 
so  too!  but  I  am  shackled  between  delays  and 
uncertainties.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  honour 
here  for  your  proceedings.  Go  on  a  God's 
name!'  And  on  Wentworth  went,  stopping  at 
no  gratuitous  quarrel  that  had  the  sliglitest 
chance  of  pleasing  the  archbishop,  even  to  the 
demolishing  the  famih'  tomb  of  the  eai4  of 
Cork, — since  his  grace,  among  his  select  ecclesi- 
astical researches,  had  discovered  that  the  spot 
occupied  by  my  lord  of  Cork's  family  monu- 
ments, was  precisely  that  spot  upon  which  the 
communion-talile,  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
Iieaven,  ought  to  stand !  " —  R.  Browning,  Thomas 
Wfitticorth  (Einiiie)it  Britinh  Statesnien,  v.  2, — 
pnhlhlied  xindtr  the  name  nf  Jnha  Furster). 

Also  in  ;•  S.  R.  Gardiner',  The  Fir.iC  I'ico  Stuarts 
a  ltd  the  Piintan  Iteriilutinn,  ch.  o,  sect.  4.  —  The 
same,  Ilixt.  of  En<i.,  ch.  76  (c.  8)  and  90  («.  9).  — 
W.  A.  O'Coiior,  JUM.  of  the  Irish  People,  T.  2,  hk. 
3,  ch.  1.  —  T.  Wri!,dit,  Jlist.  of  Ireland,  hk.  4,  ch. 
22-24.  —  T.  Lelaud.  Hist,  of  Ireland,  hk.  5,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1641. — The  Catholic  rising  and  al- 
leged Massacres  of  Protestants. — 'Tlie  gov- 
ernment whicli  Strafford  had  established  in  Ire- 
land fell  with  him,  the  office  of  viceroy  was 
entrusted  to  some  of  the  judges,  and  shorn  of 
the  powers  which  gave  it  authority  over  the 
whole  country.  The  Irish  army,  which  had  been 
formed  with  so  much  difficultly,  and  maintained 
in  spite  of  so  much  opposition,  was  disbanded 
without  any  attention  being  vouchsafed  to  the 
King's  wish  that  it  sliould  be  allowed  to  enter 
the  Spanish  service.  .  .  .  Under  the  intluence  of 
events  in  England,  government  based  on  pre- 
rogative, and  on  its  connexion  with  the  English 
hierarchy,  as  it  had  existed  in  Ireland  since  Eliza- 
beth's time,  fell  to  the  ground.  This  revolution 
however  might  entail  important  results.  The 
Irish  people  was  Catholic;  while  the  Protestant 
settlers  were  split  into  two  hostile  factions,  and 
thereby  the  highest  authority  in  the  land,  whicli 
bore  a  really  Protestant  character,  was  syste- 
matically weakened  and  almost  destroyed,  the 
thought  of  ridding  themselves  of  it  altogether 
was  sure  to  arise  in  the  nation.  The  steed,  never 
completely  broken  in,  felt  itself  suddenly  free 
from  the  tight  rein  which  hitherto  it  had  unwill- 
ingly obeyed.  .  .  .  It  was  the  commou  object  of 
all  Catholics,  alike  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  Celtic 
origin,  to  restore  to  the  Catholic  Church  the  pos- 
session of  the  goods  and  houses  that  had  been 
taken  from  her,  and  above  all  to  put  an  end  to 
the  colonies  established  since  James  I.  in  which 
Puritan  tendencies  prevailed.  The  Catholics  of 
the  old  settlements  were  as  eager  for  this  as  the 
natives.  The  idea  originated  in  a  couple  of  chiefs 
of  old  Irish  extraction,  Roger  O'.More  and  Lord 
Macguire,  who  had  been  involved  in  Tyrone's 
ruin,  but  were  connected  by  marriage  with  sev- 
eral English  families.  The  first  man  whom 
O'JIore  won  over  was  Lord  Mayo,  the  most 
powerful  magnate  of  old  English  descent  in 
Connaught.  of  the  houscof  De  I5urgh.  .  .  .  The 
best  military  leader  in  the  confederacy.  Col. 
I'lunkett.  was  a  Catholic  of  old  English  origin. 
.  .  .  Among  the  natives  the  most  notable  ]icr.sou- 
age  was  I'lielini  O'Neil.  who,  after  having  been 
long  in  England,  and  learning  Protestantism 
there,  on  his  ri'lurn  to  Ireland  went  back  to  thi^ 
old  faith  and  the  old  customs:    he  was  reckoned 
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the  rightful  heir  of  Tyrone,  and  possessed  un- 
bounded ])opuliir  iiilluenco.  Tlie  plan  for  which 
the  Ciitholii-s  of  both  Irisli  and  English  extrac- 
tion now  uniU'il  was  a  very  far  rcacliini;-  one.  It 
involved  makiiii,'  t lie  Catholic  reliiiion  alloyelher 
donnnant  in  Ireland:  even  of  the  old  nobility 
none  but  the  Catholics  were  to  be  tolerated :  all 
the  lands  that  had  been  seized  for  the  new  settle- 
ments were  to  be  given  back  to  the  previous 
possessors  or  their  heirs.  In  eacli  district  a  dis- 
tinguished fannly  was  to  be  answerable  for  order, 
and  to  maintain  an  armed  force  for  the  puriiosc. 
They  would  not  revolt  from  the  King,  but  still 
would  leave  him  no  real  share  in  tlie  govern- 
ment. Two  lords  justices,  both  Catholic,  one  of 
Irish,  the  other  of  old  English  family,  were  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  .  .  .  The  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  profound  silence:  a  man 
could  travel  across  the  country  without  perceiv- 
ing any  stir  or  inieasiness.  But  on  the  appointed 
daj',  Oct.  23,  the  day  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  insiu'- 
reetion  everywhere  broke  out."  Dublin  was 
saved,  by  a  disclosure  of  the  jilot  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  by  a  Protestant 
Irishman  wdio  had  gained  knowdedge  of  it. 
"  Several  other  places  also  held  out,  as  London- 
derry and  Carrickfergus,  and  alToi-ded  places  to 
which  the  Protestants  might  tly.  But  no  one 
can  paint  the  rage  and  cruelty  which  was  vented, 
far  and  wide  over  the  laud,  upon  the  unarmed 
and  defenceless.  JIauy  thousands  perished :  their 
corpses  filled  the  land  and  served  as  food  for  tlu; 
kites.  .  .  .  Religious  abhorrence  entered  into  a 
dreadful  league  with  the  fury  of  national  hatred. 
The  motives  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  and  of  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew  were  united.  Sir 
Plielim,  who  at  once  was  proclaimed  Lord  and 
JIaster  in  LTlstcr,  with  the  title  of  the  native 
princes,  as  Tyrone  had  been,  and  who  in  his 
proclamations  assumed  the  tone  of  a  sovereign, 
was  not  at  all  the  man  to  cheek  these  cruelties. 
.  .  .  With  all  this  letting  loose  of  ancient  bar- 
barism there  was  still  some  holding  back.  The 
Scottish  settlements  were  spared,  although  they 
were  the  most  hated  of  all,  for  fear  of  incurring 
the  hostility  of  the  Scottish  as  well  as  of  the 
English  nation.  Immediately  there  was  a  rising 
in  tiie  live  counties  of  the  old  English  Pale:  the 
gentry  of  Louth,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
slicritf,  took  the  side  of  the  rebels.  The  j-ounger 
men  of  Mcath  assembled  on  the  Boj-nc,  and  com- 
menced hostilities  against  the  Protestants:  so 
completel_y  had  their  religious  sympathies  pre- 
vailed over  their  patriotism." — L,  Von  Ranke, 
Hist,  of  Emj.,  17th  Century,  hk.  8,  eh.  7  (v.  2).— 
"Some  reference  to  the  notorious  story  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  1641  is  required,  not  because  the  account 
of  it  is  true  and  is  a  part  of  history,  nor  because 
it  is  false  and  needs  refutation,  but  liecause  it  is 
a  State  fiction,  a  falsehood  with  a  purpose,  and 
as  such  deserves  mention  as  much  as  the  levying 
of  troo]3S  or  the  passing  of  laws.  The  record  of 
the  period  is  not  the  history  of  a  massacre,  but 
of  the  deliberate  invention  of  a  massacre.  .  ,  . 
No  word  of  massacre  had  been  heard  of  in  the 
first  Stat'e  document  that  referred  to  the  so-c.alled 
rebellion.  The  Catholic  lords  of  the  Pale  would 
never  have  vunted  their  names  and  fortunes  with 
those  of  murderers.  .  .  .  The  royalists  again  and 
again  urged  in  their  treaties  with  their  opponents 
that  an  investigation  of  the  cruelties  committed  on 
both  sides  shoidd  be  made,  and  the  proposal  was 
always  absolutely   refused." — W.   A.    O'Conor, 
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lliat.  of  the  Ii-inh  Veople.  hk.  IS,  eh.  1,  sect.  5  (?;.  2). 
— "There  were  few  i)laces  of  strength  in  L"lstcr 
which  had  not  fallen  by  the  end  of  the  first  week 
into  the  hanils  of  the  insui'gents.  Sir  Phelim 
O'Neill  alre;idy  foinid  himself  at  the  head  <if  .some 
30,01)0  men,  as  yi't  of  course  luidisciplincd,  and 
but  few  of  them  cfiiciently  armed;  and  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  such  an  irregular  multitude, 
with  wild  passions  let  loose,  and  .so  many  wrongs 
and  insults  to  he  avenged,  could  have  been  en- 
gaged in  scenes  of  war,  even  so  long,  without 
committing  some  deeds  of  blood  which  the  laws 
of  regular  warfare  would  not  sanction.  .  .  .  Life 
was  taken  in  some  few  instances  where  the  act. 
deserved  the  name  of  murder;  but  the  cases  of 
this  nature,  on  the  Irish  side,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  rebellion,  were  i-solatcd  ones;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  unjust  and  false  than  to 
describe  the  outbreak  of  this  war  as  a  '  mas- 
sacre'."— M.  Ilavertv,  llist.  of  Ireleind,  eh.  37. — 
"This  [Sir  Wni.  Petty's]  estimate  of  37,000  Prot- 
estants su|iiiosed  to  have  been  murdered  makes 
no  allowance  for  those  who  escaped  to  Englanil 
and  Scotland,  and  never  returned  to  Ireland.  It 
seems  to  me  more  likely  that  about  27,000  Prot- 
estants were  murdered  bj-  the  sword,  gun,  rope, 
drowning,  Ac,  in  the  first  three  or  fmu'  years  of 
the  rebellion.  The  evidence  of  the  depositions, 
after  deducting  all  doubtful  e.\aggerati(>us,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  number  .so  destroyed  could 
harilly  have  been  less  than  2.'),000  at  all  events. 
But  the  truth  is  that  no  accurate  estimate  is 
possible.  After  the  Portnaw  massacre  the  Prot- 
estants, especially  the  Scotch,  took  an  awful 
vengeance  on  their  enemies.  Henceforward  one 
side  vied  in  cruelty  with  the  other." — 51.  Hick- 
son,  Ireland  in  the  17th   Centnr.i/,  introd.,  p.  163. 

Also  in:  T.  Carte,  Life  of  Jaiaes,  Duke  of 
Ormond.  bk.Z(ch.  1-2).— W.  E.  II.  Leckv,  Hist,  of 
Enq.,  18th  Centiiri/.  eh.  6  (r.  2).— T.  Leland,  //('.v?. 
ofireliind.  hk.  .5,  eh.  3-4  {>:  3). 

A.  D.  1643. — The  king  makes  Peace  with 
the  rebels.     ScoEnglaku:  A.  I).  1643  (.Ii-xe — 

SkX'TIOMUKI!). 

A.  D.  1645.  —  King  Charles'  treaty  with 
the  Catholics.  See  Exol.vnd:  A.  1).  164.'> 
(.IcxE — l)i;i  kmukk). 

A.  D.  1646-1649. — The  Rebels  become  Roy- 
alists.— "  The  truce  [otTered  by  King  Charles  to 
the  rebels  in  1643]  appears  to  have  been  well  ob- 
served by  each  party,  and  resulted  in  a  treaty  of 
peace  which  was  signed  in  .Inly,  1646,  by  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  obtained  every  demand 
wdiich  ihey  put  forward.  This  peace  was  never- 
theless at  once  broken,  and  Ormond  (who  had 
been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  in  January, 
1643)  was  closely  besieged  in  Dublin  by  a  force, 
headed  b_y  Cardinal  Rinuceini,  the  Papal  Nuncio, 
who  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  Irish 
Catholics.  Finding  himself  in  so  dangerous  a 
].)Osition,  Ormond,  by  e.\']ircss  direction  from  the 
king,  ofliered  his  submission  to  the  English  Par- 
liament, to  wdiom  he  surrendered  Dublin,  Dro- 
gheda,  Dundalk,  and  such  other  garrisons  as 
remained  in  his  hands.  This  transaction  was 
completed  on  the  25th  of  July.  1647,  when 
Colonel  .lones  took  command  of  Dublin  for  the 
Parliament,  and  was  made  li_v  them  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Ireland ;  his  total  force  however 
amounted  to  but  5,000  men.  The  war  now  con- 
tinued with  varj'ing  success,  the  commanders 
for  the  Parliament  being,  in  addition  to  Jones, 
!Mouk  in  Ulster  and  Lord  Inchiquin  in  JIuustcr. 
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'riic  laltiT  in  1048  joined  Ornioml,  wlio  in  Sep- 
tcinlicr,  upon  llic  invitation  of  tliu  Catliolica,  re- 
liirnccl  to  Ifi'land.  tliL-  Papal  Xuncio  having  been 
<lrivc-u  from  tlie  founny  liy  liis  own  party,  wlio 
were  alienated  from  liim  by  lii.s  folly  and  inso- 
lence. At  llie  end  of  1048  there  were  therefore 
two  parties  in  Ireland;  the  Parliamentary,  which 
liad  been  the  English,  holding  Dublin  and  a  few 
garrisons,  and  the  Catholics,  who,  formerl}' 
rebels,  were  now  held  as  Royalists,  and  whose 
new  leader  Ormond.  on  the  death  of  Charles 
I.,  proclaimed  the  Prince  of  AVales,  on  the  10th 
of  February,  1049,  at  Carrick.  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland.  The  Eng- 
lish Parliament  now  at  last  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  disorder  in  Ireland,  and  with  this 
object,  in  JIarcli,  1049,  appointed  Cromwell 
to  the  supreme  command."  Before  Ci'omwell 
arrived  in  Ireland,  however,  the  Irish  Royal- 
ists had  reduced  every  garrisoned  place  except 
Dublin  and  Londonderry,  defeating  ^lonk,  who 
held  Dundalk,  but  being  defeated  (Aug.  '2)  by 
Jones  when  they  laid  siege  to  the  capital.  Though 
fought  at  the  gates  of  Dublin,  this  was  called 
the  battle  of  Rathmines.  Ormond  retreated  with 
,1  loss  of  4,000  killed  and  2,500  prisoners.— X.  L. 
AValford,  Pdrliamentary  Generals  of  the  Great 
Cii-il  War,  ch.  7. 

Also  is:  T.  Carte,  Life  of  James  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, hk.  4-5  (e.  3). — D.  Murphy,  Cromicell  in 
Irchiiiil.  oil.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1649-1650. — Cromwell's  campaign. — 
The  slaughter  at  Drogheda  and  Wexford. — 
•  When  Cromwell  arrived  in  Ireland  at  the  head 
of  12,000  men,  he  found  almost  the  whole  coun- 
try under  the  power  of  the  Royalists  (Aug.  loth). 
A  Parliamentary  garrison  in  Dublin  itself  liad 
onlv  escaped  a  siege  by  surprising  the  enemv  on 
the" banks  of  the  Lift'cy  (Aug.  2nd).  The  geiieral 
first  marched  against  Drogheda,  then  called 
Droghdagh  or  Tredah,  and  summoned  the  garri- 
son to  surrender.  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  the  gov- 
ernor, refused;  he  had  3,000  of  the  choicest 
troops  of  the  confederates  and  enough  provisions 
to  enable  him  to  hold  out  till  winter  should  com- 
pel the  eueiu)'  to  raise  the  siege.  But  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  Englisli  liatterics  hud 
made  a  breach  in  the  wall.  Oliver,  after  twice 
seeing  his  soldiers  beaten  off,  led  them  on  in  i)er- 
son  and  carried  the  breach.  A  terrible  massacre 
followed.  '  Being  in  the  heat  of  action  I  forbade 
them,'  Cromwell  wrote  in  his  despatch  to  the 
I'arliament,  '  to  sjiare  any  that  were  in  arms  in 
the  town;  and  I  tliiid<  that  night  they  put  to  the 
sword  about  2,000  men.'  Of  tliese,  one-half 
jjrobably  fell  in  the  streets;  the  other  half  Crom- 
well describes  as  having  been  .slain  at  early 
dawn  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  This  he  looks  tipon 
as  a  judgment  for  their  previous  proceedings 
there.  '  It  Is  remarkable,'  he  writes,  '  that  the.se 
lieojjle  at  first  set  up  the  mass  in  some  [ilaces  of 
the  town  that  had  been  monasteries;  but  after- 
wards grew  so  insolent  that,  the  last  Lord's  day 
before  the  storm,  the  Protestants  were  thrust 
out  of  the  great  church  called  St.  Peter's,  and 
they  had  ])ublic  mass  there;  and  in  this  very 
])laee  near  1,000  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword, 
lleeing  thither  for  safety.  I  believe  all  the  friars 
were  knocked  on  the  head  promiscuously  but 
two.'.  .  .  Royalist  accounts  a.ssert  that  many 
hundreds  of  wonicu  and  children  were  slain  iu 
St.  Peter's  Church.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  some  of  the  townspeople,  fleeing  thither  for 


safety,  lost  their  lives  in  the  general  massacre  of 
tlie  garrison.  There  is,  however,  no  trustworthy 
witness  for  any  lives  lieing  taken  except  those  of 
soldiers  and  friars.  Cromwell  did  not  .sanction 
the  killing  of  any  but  tho.se  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  though  he  seems  to  have  approved  of  the 
fate  of  the  friars.  The  fanatical  zeal  of  his  let- 
ter, and  the  fact  that  he  takes  the  full  credit,  or 
discredit,  for  the  slaughter  of  the  garrison,  makes 
it  improbable  that  he  concealed  anything;  and 
tliis  substantiated  by  his  subsequent  declaration, 
iu  which  he  gives  this  challenge: — 'Give  us  an 
instance  of  one  man,  since  my  coming  into  Ire- 
land, not  in  arms,  massacred,  destroyed,  or  ban- 
ished, concerning  the  massacre  or  the  destrvu:ti(ju 
of  whom  justice  hath  not  been  done,  or  endeav- 
oured to  be  done.'  With  the  enemy's  troops 
Cromwell  carried  out  the  determined  mode  of 
warfare  wliich  he  began  at  Drogheda.  They 
were  mostly  scattered  over  the  country,  occii- 
pied  in  garrison  duty.  Before  whate\er  town 
lie  came  he  demanded  immediate  surrender,  or 
threatened  to  refuse  quarter.  Town  after  town 
opened  its  gates  to  this  grim  summons.  Wex- 
ford, which  refused  to  surrender,  was  stormed, 
and  the  whole  garrison,  2,000  iu  number,  put  to 
the  sword  (Oct.  11th).  ...  In  other  respects, 
while  Cromwell's  rigour  and  determination  saved 
bloodshed  in  the  end  by  the  rapidity  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  conquests,  his  conduct  in  Ireland 
contrasted  favourably  on  many  points  with  that 
of  the  Royalists  there.  His  own  soldiers,  for 
ill-using  the  people  contrary  to  regulations,  were 
sometimes  cashiered  the  army,  sometimes  hanged. 
When  a  treaty  was  made,  he  kept  faithfully  to 
its  terms.  Garrisons  that  yielded  on  svunmons 
were  allowed  either  to  march  away  with  arms 
and  baggage,  or  else  to  go  abroad  and  enter  the 
service  of  any  government  at  peace  with  Eng- 
land. Before  the  war  was  over  he  had  rid  the 
country,  on  these  terms,  of  some  45,000  sokliers. 
Taking  advanta.ge  of  the  divisions  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  persuaded  several  garrisons  of  English 
soldiers  to  desert  the  cause  of  Chailes  Stuart  for 
the  Conunonwealth.  His  conduct  of  the  war 
was  so  successful  that,  during  the  nine  months 
of  his  stay  in  Ireland,  the  forces  of  the  Royalists 
were  shattered,  and  the  provinces  of  Leiuster 
and  JIunster  recovered  -for  the  Parliament. 
Cromwell  returned  to  England  iu  May,  1050, 
leaving  his  son-in-law  Ireton  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  country.  The  last  garrisons  iu 
Ulster  and  JIunster  surrendered  during  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  summer  and  autumn. 
Ireton  crossed  the  .Shannon  and  drove  the  Irish 
b;ick  into  the  bogs  and  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Connaught,  their  last  refuge,  wliere  fighting  .still 
continued  for  two  years  after  all  the  rest  of  the 
country  had  been  reduced  (1051-2)." — B.  M. 
Cordery  and  J.  S.  Phillpolts,  King  <iiid  Common- 
trealt/t,  c/i.  12. — "No  admiration  for  Cromwell, 
for  his  geniu.s.  courage,  and  earnestness  —  no 
syin)iathy  with  the  cause  that  he  uiiheld  in 
England  —  can  blind  us  to  the  trutli,  that  the 
lurid  light  of  lliis  great  crime  [the  iiuussaere  at 
Dro.gheda]  burns  still  after  centuries  across  the 
historyof  England  and  of  Ireland;  tiiatit  ison(M)f 
those  damning  charges  which  the  Puritan  theol- 
ogy has  yet  to  answer  at  llie  liar  of  humanity." 
— F.  Harrison.  (Hirer  CrouiircU.rh.  8.  —  "Oliver's 
]iroceedings  here  [at  Drogheda]  have  been  the 
theme  of  inucli  loud  criticism,  and  sibylline  ex- 
ecration; into  which  it  is  not  our  plan  to  enter 
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at  pri'scnt.  ...  To  tliosc  ■vvlio  lljiiik  that  ;i  land 
(ivcnuii  witli  SiUi;;uiiiiLrv  (Quacks  can  lie  licalcd 
by  spiinkliiigit  witli  nisc-walcT,  tln'se  letters  must 
lie  vcM-y  lionibk'.  'I'lTrilile  Surgery  this;  but  i.s 
it  Surgery  and  Judguieut,  or  atrocious  Murder 
merely;  That  is  a  question  which  should  be 
iisked;  and  answered.  Oliver  Cromwell  did  Ijc- 
lieve  in  God's  Judgments:  and  did  nut  believe 
in  the  ro.se-watcr  ]ilaii  of  Surgery;  —  which,  in 
fact,  is  this  Editor's  rase  too.  .  .  .  Here  is  a 
man  whose  word  represents  a  thing!  Not  VjIus- 
tc'r  this,  and  false  jargon  scattering  itself  to  the 
winds;  what  this  man  sjjeaks  out  of  him  comes 
to  pass  as  a  fact;  speech  with  this  man  is  ac- 
curately prophetic  of  deed.  This  is  the  first 
King's  face  poor  Ireland  ever  .saw;  the  first 
Friend's  face,  little  as  it  recognises  him. —  poor 
Ireland  1  .  .  .  To  our  Irish  friends  we  ought  to 
say  likewise  that  this  Garrison  of  Tredah  con- 
sisted, in  good  part,  of  Englishmen.  Perfectly 
certain  this: — and  therefore  let  'the  bloody  lioof 
of  the  Saxon,'  &.C.,  forbear  to  continue  itself  on 
that  matter. " — T.  Carlyle,  Olircr  Cmmwcll's  Let- 
ters and  Speeches,  pt.  5. — "Cromwell  met  with 
little  resistance :  wherever  he  came,  he  held  out 
the  promise  of  life  and  liberty  of  conscience ; 
.  .  .  liberty  of  conscience  he  e.\])lained  to  mean 
liberty  of  internal  lielief,  not  of  external  worship  ; 
.  .  .  but  the  rejection  of  the  offer,  though  it 
were  afterwards  accepted,  was  i«iuished  with 
the  blood  of  the  officers;  and,  if  the  place  were 
taken  b_y  force,  with  indiscriminate  slaughter." 
— J.  Liugard,  ITist.  of  England,  i:  1-0,  ch.  5,  icith 
foot-note. 

Also  IX:  D.  Murjihy.  C'r"iiiir,l/  in  Irjund. 

A.  D.  1651. — The  Massachusetts  colonists 
invited  to  Ireland  by  Cromwell.  See  3Ia.ss.v- 
cuusETTS:  A.  D.  f(!4i)-l(i.-)l. 

A.  D.  1652. — The  Kilkenny  Articles. — 'On 
12th  May,  16.52,  the  Leiuster  army  of  the  Irish 
surrendered  on  terms  signed  at  Kilkennv,  which 
were  adopted  successively  by  the  other  priuciijal 
armies  betw'een  that  time  and  the  September 
following,  when  the  Ulster  forces  surrendered. 
By  these  Kilkenny  articles,  all  except  those  who 
were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  were  received  into 
protection,  on  laying  down  their  arms;  those  who 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  conclusions  the 
Parliament  might  come  to  concerning  the  Irish 
nation,  and  should  desire  to  transport  themselves 
with  their  men  to  serve  any  foreign  state  in 
amity  with  the  Parliament,  .should  have  liberty 
to  treat  with  their  agents  for  that  purpose." — 
J.  P.  Prendergast,  The  Cromwellian  Settlement  of 
Ireland,  pt.  1,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1653. — The  Cromwellian  Settlement. 
—  "By  the  terra  Cromwellian  Settlement  is  to  be 
understood  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England  with  the  lands  and 
habitations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  after  their 
conquest  of  the  country  in  the  year  16.53.  .  .  . 
The  officers  of  the  army  were  eager  to  take  Irish 
l:mds  in  lieu  of  their  arrears,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  tlie  couunou  soldiers  were,  who  had 
small  debeutures  and  no  capital,  and  no  chance 
of  founding  families  and  leaving  estates  to  their 
posterity.  But  the  adveuturers  [national  credit- 
ors, who  had  loaned  monej'  to  the  goverimient 
for  the  Irish  War]  must  be  first  settled  with,  as 
they  had  a  claim  to  about  one  million  of  acres,  to 
s;iti>fy  the  sums  advanced  for  i)utiing  down  the 
rebellion  on  the  faith  of  the  Act  of  IT  Charles  I. 
(A.  D.  1043),  and  subsequent  Acts  and  Ordinan- 


ces, commonly  calleil  'The  Acts  of  Subscription.' 
By  these,  lands  bir  tlie  adventurers  nnist  be  first 
ascertained,  before  the  rest  of  the  country  coidcl 
be  free  for  disposal  by  the  Parliament  to  the 
army.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1053, 
the  island  seemeil  sulliciently  desolated  to  allow 
the  English  to  occupy  it.  On  the  26th  of  .Sep- 
tember in  that  year,  the  Parliament  jiasscd  an 
Act  for  tlu^  new  plaiUing  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
lish. The  government  reserved  for  themselves 
all  the  towns,  all  the  church  lands  and  tithes;  for 
they  abolislieil  all  arcliljishops,  bishops,  deans, 
and  other  ollicers,  belonging  to  that  hierarchy, 
and  ill  tlio.se  days  the  Church  of  Chri.st  sat  in 
Chichester  House  on  College-green.  They  re- 
served also  for  themselves  the  four  counties  of 
Dulilin,  Kildarc,  Carlow,  and  Cork.  Out  of  the 
lan<ls  and  tithes  thus  reserved,  the  government 
were  to  satisfy  public  del)ts,  private  favourites, 
eminent  friends  of  the  republican  cause  in  Par- 
liament, regicides,  and  the  most  active  of  the 
English  rebels,  not  being  of  the  army.  They 
next  made  ample  provision  for  the  adventurers. 
The  amount  due  to  the  adventurers  was  £'36(J,(JIK). 
This  thev  divided  Into  three  lots,  of  which 
£ll(l,()()()  was  to  be  satisfied  in  Munster.  £'20.5,0(10 
in  Leiuster.  and  £45.000  in  Ulster,  and  the  moiety 
of  ten  counties  was  cliarged  with  their  pay- 
ment:— Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Tipperar)-,  in 
Munster;  Meath,\Vestmeath,  King's  and  Queen's 
Counties,  in  Leinster;  and  Antrim,  Down,  and 
Armagh,  in  Ulster.  But,  as  all  was  required  by 
the  Adventurers  Act  to  be  done  by  lot,  a  lottery 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Grocers'  Ilall,  Lon- 
don, for  the  20th  .July,  1053.  ...  A  lot  was 
then  to  lie  drawn  by  the  adventurers,  and  by 
some  officer  appointed  by  the  Lord  General  Crom- 
well on  behalf  of  the  soldiery,  to  ascertain  which 
baronies  in  the  ten  counties  should  be  for  the 
adventurers,  and  which  for  the  soldiers.  The 
rest  of  Ireland,  except  Connaught,  was  to  be  set 
out  amongst  the  ollicers  and  soldiers,  for  their 
arrears,  amounting  to  £1.550.000,  and  to  satisfy 
debts  of  money  or  provisions  dtic  for  supplies 
advanced  to  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth, 
amounting  to  £1.750,000.  Connaught  was  bv  the 
Parliament  reserved  and  appointed  for  the  halii- 
tafion  of  the  Irish  nation:  and  all  English  and 
Protestants  liaving  lands  there,  who  should  de- 
sire to  remove  out  of  Connaught  into  the  prov- 
inces inhabited  by  the  English,  were  to  receive 
estates  in  the  English  parts,  of  equal  value,  in 
exchange.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  (Jrmond.  Primate 
Br;unlKill.  and  all  the  Catholic  nobility,  and 
many  of  the  gentry,  were  declared  incapable  of 
pardon  of  life  or  estate,  and  were  banished.  .  .  . 
Connaught  was  selected  for  the  habitation  of  all 
the  Irish  nation  by  reason  of  its  being  sur- 
sounded  by  the  sea  and  the  Shannon,  all  but  ten 
miles,  and  the  whole  easily  made  into  one  line 
Ijy  a  few  forts.  To  further  secure  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  nation,  and  cut  them  off  from  relief 
by  sea,  a  belt  four  miles  wide,  commencing  one 
mile  to  the  west  of  Sligo,  and  so  winging  along 
the  coast  and  Shannon,  was  reserved  by  the  Act 
of  2Tth  September,  1653,  from  being  set  out  to 
the  Irish,  and  was  given  to  the  soldiery  to  plant. 
Thither  all  the  Irish  were  to  remove  at  latest  by 
the  first  day  of  5Iay,  1654,  except  Irishwomen 
married  to  English  Protestants  before  the  2d 
December,  1655,  provided  they  became  Protes- 
tants: except,  also,  boys  under  "fourteen  and  girls 
under  twelve,  in  Protestant  service  and  to  be 
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brought  Tip  Protestants:  and,  lastly,  those  who 
had  shown  during  the  ten  years'  war  in  Ireland 
their  constant  good  affeetion  to  the  Parliament 
of  England  in  preference  to  the  king.  There 
they  were  to  dwell  without  entering  a  walled 
town,  or  coming  within  five  miles  of  some,  on 
jiain  of  deatli.  All  were  to  remove  thither  by 
the  1st  of  Jlay,  1654,  at  latest,  under  pain  of 
being  put  to  death  by  sentence  of  a  court  of 
military  officers,  if  found  after  that  date  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Shannon."  In  the  actual  en- 
forcement of  the  law  —  found  impracticable  in 
all  its  rigor  —  there  were  many  special  dispensa- 
tions granted,  and  extensions  of  time.  —  .J.  P. 
Prendergast,  The  CromicelUciii  Settlement  of  Ire- 
land, pre/.,  and  pt.  1-2. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  T/ie  Enqlish  in  Ire- 
land in  the  ISth  Cenfy,  bk.  1,  eh'.  2  (r.  1).— .1. 
Lingard,  IliM.  of  Enrj.,  t\  10,  eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1655. — Cromwell's  deportation  of  Girls 
to  Jamaica.     See  .J.\maic.\:  A.  I).  I<i55. 

A.  D.  1660-1665. — The  restored  Stuarts  and 
their  Act  of  Settlement. —•■(  )n  the  fall  nf 
Richard  t'roniwell.  a  council  (>f  otlicers  was  es- 
tablished in  Dublin;  these  summoned  a  conven- 
tion of  deputies  from  the  protestant  proprietors; 
and  the  convention  tenclered  to  Charles  the 
obedience  of  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
.  .  .  To  secure  the  royal  protection,  they  made 
the  king  an  offer  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
assured  him,  though  falsely,  that  the  Irish  cath- 
olics meditated  a  general  insurrection,  and  jiraycd 
him  to  sunnnon  a  protestant  parliament  in  Ire- 
land, which  iniglit  confirm  the  existing  proprie- 
tors in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  estates. 
The  present  was  graciousl}'  accepted,  and  the 
penal  laws  against  the  Irish  catholics  were 
ordered  to  be  strictly  enforced ;  but  Charles  was 
unwilling  to  call  a  parliament,  because  it  would 
necessarily  consist  of  men  whose  principles,  both 
civil  and  religious,  he  liad  been  tauglit  to  dis- 
trust. The  first  measure  recommended  to  him 
by  his  English  advisers,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
was  the  re-establishment  of  episcopacy.  For 
this  no  legislative  enactment  was  requisite.  His 
return  had  given  to  the  ancient  laws  their  pristine 
authority.  ...  In  a  short  time  the  episcopal 
hierarchy  was  quietly  restored  to  the  enjoyment 
of  its  former  rights,  and  the  exercise  of  its  for- 
mer jurisdiction.  To  this,  a  work  of  easy  ac- 
complishment, succeeded  a  much  more  ditiicult 
attempt, — the  .settlement  of  landed  property  in 
Ireland.  The  military,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to 
disoblige,  and  the  adventurers,  whose  pretensions 
had  been  ,sanctioned  by  Charles  I.,  demanded  tlie 
royal  confirmation  of  the  titles  b_y  which  they 
held  their  estates;  and  the  demand  was  oppo.sed 
by  a  nmltitude  of  petitioners  claiming  restitu- 
tion or  compensation  [protestant  royalists,  loyal 
catholics,  ite,  |.  .  .  .  Humanity,  gratitude,  and 
justice,  called  on  the  king  to  listen  to  many  of 
these  claims.  .  .  .  From  an  estimate  delivered 
to  the  king,  it  appeared  that  there  still  remained 
at  his  disposal  forfeited  lands  of  the  yearly  rental 
of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  thousand  ]iounds; 
a  fund  sufiicienlly  amide,  it  was  contended,  to 
'reprize 'or  compensate  all  the  Irish  ically  de- 
serving of  the  royal  favour.  Under  lliis  inqires- 
sion,  Charles  published  his  celebrated  declaration 
for  the  settlement  of  Ireland.  It  provided  that 
no  per.son  deriving  his  title  from  the  adventurers 
iMicler  the  parliament,  or  the  soldiers  under  the 
eomnionwealtli,  should  be  disturbed  in  the  pos- 


session of  his  lands,  without  receiving  an  equiva- 
lent from  the  fund  for  reprisals;  that  all  inno- 
cents, whether  protestants  or  catholics,  that  is, 
persons  who  had  never  adhered  either  to  the 
parliament  or  tlie  confederates,  should  be  restored 
to  their  rightful  estates. "  After  much  contention 
between  deputations  from  both  sides  sent  to  the 
king,  an  act  was  passed  through  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment substantially  according  to  the  roj'al  decla- 
ration. "But  to  execute  this  act -was  found  to 
be  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty.  By  improvi- 
dent grants  of  lands  to  the  church,  the  dukes  of 
York,  Ormond,  and  Albemarle,  the  earls  of 
t)rrery,  Jlontrath,  Kingston,  JIassarene,  and 
several  others,  the  fund  for  reprisals  had  been 
almost  exhausted."  New  controversies  and  agi- 
tations arose,  which  finall}'  induced  the  soldiers, 
adventurers,  and  grantees  of  the  crown  to  sur- 
render one  third  of  their  acquisitions,  for  the 
augmenting  of  the  fund  for  reprisals.  "The 
king,  by  this  measure,  was  placed  in  a  situation 
[Aug.,  1665],  not  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to 
silence  the  most  importunate  or  most  deserving 
among  the  petitioners.  .  .  .  But  when  compen- 
sation had  thus  been  made  to  a  few  of  the  suf- 
ferers, what,  it  may  l)e  asked,  became  of  the 
officers  who  had  followed  the  royal  fortime 
abroad,  or  of  the  3,000  catholics  who  had  entered 
their  claims  of  innocence  ?  To  all  these,  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  by  the  act  of 
settlement  were  broken ;  the  inifortunate  claim- 
ants were  deprived  of  their  rights,  and  debarred 
from  all  hope  of  future  relief.  A  measure  of 
such  sweeping  and  appalling  oppression  is  per- 
haps without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civil- 
ized nations.  Its  injustice  could  not  lie  denied  ; 
and  the  only  apology  offered  in  its  behalf  was 
the  stern  necessity  of  quieting  the  fears  and 
jealousies  of  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  and  of 
establishing  on  a  permanent  basis  the  protestant 
ascendancy  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  following  is  the 
general  result.  The  protestants  were  previously 
[i.  e. ,  before  the  Cromwellian  Settlement]  in  pos- 
session of  about  one  moiety  of  all  the  profitable 
lands  in  the  island  ;  of  the  second  moiety,  which 
had  been  forfeited  under  the  commonwealth, 
sometliing  less  than  two-thirds  was  by  tlie  act 
confirmed  to  the  protestants;  and  of  the  remain- 
der a  portion  almost  equal  in  quantity,  but  not 
in  quality,  to  one-third,  was  appro|)riated  to  the 
catholics." — .1.  Lingard,  llist.  of  En;/.,  t.  11,  eh.  4. 

Also  IN:  J.  A.  Froude,  The  Enr/Ush  in  Ire- 
land, bk.  1,  eh.  3  {e.  1).— T.  Carte,  Life  of  James 
Duke  <f  Ormond.  bk.  6  (r.  4). 

A.  D.  1685-1688.— The  reign  of  James  II.— 
Domination  of  Tyrconnel  and  the  Catholics. 
— "  .Vt  the  accession  of  .lames  II..  in  1685,  he 
found  the  native  Irish,  allot  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics,  ojijio.sed  to  the  English  rule,  as  to  that 
of  a  conquering  minority.  ...  Of  the  settlers, 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  shared  the  feelings  of 
their  brelhren  in  their  native  country,  and  lialed 
Episcopali.ans  with  the  true  religious  fury.  In 
the  Irish  Parliament  llie  Presbyterians  and  Ejiis- 
copalians  were  nearly  balanced,  whilst  the 
Pi'otestant  Nonconformists,  in  numbers  almost 
e(|ualling  the  othertwo  jiarties,  h.ad  but  few  seats 
in  the  Parliament.  The  Episcopalians  alone 
were  hearty  supporters  of  the  house  of  Stuart; 
the  Presbyterians  and  Nonconformists  were 
Whigs.  James  was  in  a  most  favourable  jiosi- 
tion  for  tran([uilising  Ireland,  for,  as  a  Roman 
Catholic,  he  was  much  more  acceptal)le  to  the 
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Miitivc  Irish  tlinn  liis  preilcrpssor.s  hail  been.  Hail 
ho  followod  hi.s  Iruc  iiitci'ests.  he  woiilil  havf 
fncleavciiired,  tirstl}-,  to  unilo  tiigcthcr,  as  liniily 
as  possiljle,  the  Euglish  settlers  in  Ireland,  and 
seeondl}',  by  wise  acts  of  mediation,  to  bridge 
over  the  dilTerences  between  tlie  English  and 
Irish.  Thus  he  might  have  welded  tliem  into 
one  people.  James,  however,  followed  a  di- 
rcetly  opjjosite  policy,  and  the  results  of  this 
misgovernmcnt  of  Ireland  are  visible  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  Duke  of  Orniond  was  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  Charles  II.  both  lord  lieutenant 
aud  commander  of  tlie  forces.  .  .  .  Soon  after 
his  accession  James  recalled  him,  and  the  ofllce 
of  lord  lieutenant  was  bestowed  on  his  own 
brot'iier-in-law,  Lord  Clarendon,  whilst  the  post 
of  general  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Richard 
Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Talbot  .  .  .  was  a 
coarse,  vulgar,  truculent  ruffian,  greedy  and  un- 
principled ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  James  he  had 
great  virtues,  for  he  was  devoted  to  the  Romish 
Church  and  to  his  sovereign.  '  Lying  Dick 
Talbot,'  as  he  was  called,  was  raised  by  James  to 
the  peerage  as  Earl  of  Tyrconnel.  Lord  Claren- 
don was,  from  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
hampered  by  his  associate,"  who,  finally,  in  1687, 
supplanted  him,  gathering  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands,  ' '  not  indeed  as  lord 
lieutenant,  but  with  the  power  which  Ormond 
had  formerly  held,  although  under  a  new  title, 
that  of  lord  deputy.  The  rule  of  Tyrconnel  en- 
tirely subverted  the  old  order  of  things.  Protes- 
tants were  disarmed  and  Protestant  soldiers  were 
dislianded.  The  militia  was  composed  wholly 
of  Roman  Catholics.  The  dispensing  power  in 
the  royal  jirerogative  set  aside  the  statutes  of  the 
kingdom,  aud  the  bench  and  privy  council  were 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholics.  Vacant  bish- 
oprics of  the  Established  Church  remained  un- 
filled, and  their  revenues  were  devoted  to  Romish 
priests.  Tithes  were  with  impunity  withheld 
from  the  clergy  of  the  Establishment.  .  .  .  The 
hatred  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  towards  the 
Protestant  settlers  was  excited  to  the  utmost  im- 
der  Tyrconnel's  rvde.  Tlie  former  now  hoped  to 
mete  out  to  the  latter  a  full  measure  of  retalia- 
tion. The  breach  was  widened  owing  to  tlio 
fear  and  distrust  openly  showed  l\v  the  Protes- 
tants, and  has  never  since  been  etfectually  re- 
paired." Before  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  drove  James  from  his  throne,  in  1688, 
"Tyrconnel  had  disarmed  all  the  Protestants, 
except  those  in  the  North.  He  liad  a  large  force 
of  20,000  men  under  arms,  and  of  this  force  all 
the  officers  were  trustworthy  and  Papists.  He 
liad  filled  the  corporations  of  the  towns  with  ad- 
herents of  James.  He  had  shown  himself  to  be, 
as  ever,  tyrannical  and  unscrupulous.  It  was 
universally  believed  by  the  Protestants  that  a 
general  massacre,  a  second  St.  Bartholomew, 
was  intended.  Even  a  day,  December  9,  was, 
they  tliought,  fixed  for  the  expected  outbreak. 
The  garri.son  of  Londonderry  had  been  tempo- 
rarily withdi-awn.  (Jn  December  8,  Lord  An- 
trim"arrived  in  command  of  12,000  [1,200?]  sol- 
diers to  form  the  new  garrison.  AVithout  any 
warning,  tlie  Protestant  apprentices  ('  the  prentice 
boys  of  Derry  ')  shut  the  gates  of  the  city  in  his 
face.  The  inhaliitants.  in  sjiite  of  tlie  entreaties 
of  the  bishop  and  of  the  town  council,  refused  to 
allow  them  to  lie  opened.  Antrim  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw.  Thus  one  rallying-point 
was  gained  for  the  opponents  of  James.    Another 


was  found  in  Emiiskillen,  sixty  miles  south  of 
Ijondonderry.  Into  tliese  two  towns  poured  all 
the  Protestants  from  tlie  surrounding  districts. 
With  these  two  exceptions,  the  boast  of  Tyrcon- 
nel that  Ireland  was  true,  was  well  founded."  — 
E.  Hale,  Tko  KnU  »f  the  Stuiti-tn,  ch.  10  tind  13. 
— "He  [James  II.]  deliberately  resolved,  not 
merely  to  give  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  the  entire  dominion  of  tlieir  own  country, 
liut  also  to  use  them  as  his  instruments  for 
setting  up  arbitrary  government  in  England. 
The  event  was  such  as  might  liave  been  foreseen. 
The  colonists  turned  to  bay  with  the  stubborn 
hardihood  of  their  race.  The  mother  country 
justly  regarded  their  cause  as  her  own.  Then 
came  a  desperate  struggle  for  a  trenienihms 
stake.  .  .  .  The  contest  was  terrible  but  short. 
The  weaker  went  down,  llis  fate  was  cruel: 
and  yeffor  the  crueltv  with  which  he  was  treated 
there  was,  not  indeed  a  defence,  but  an  excuse; 
for  though  he  suffered  all  that  tyranny  could  in- 
flict, he  suffered  nothing  that  he  would  not  him- 
self have  inflicted.  Tiie  effect  of  the  in.sane 
attempt  to  subjugate  England  by  means  of  Ire- 
land was  that  the  Irish  became  hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water  to  the  English.  .  .  .  The 
momentary  ascenilency  of  Popery  produced  such 
a  series  of  barbarous  laws  against  Popery  as 
made  the  statute  book  of  Ireland  a  proverb  of 
infamy  throughout  Christendom.  Such  were 
the  liitter  fruits  of  the  policy  of  James." — Lord 
Macaulay,  IliHt.  of  En;/.,  ch.'d  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  R.  i)'FU\niigi\n,  Lives  of  the  Lord 
Chmcellorfiof  Lrhiiut.  ch.  28  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1688-1689.— Enniskillen  and  the  Battle 
of  Newrton  Butler. —  Eiiiiiskilleii.  I  lien  a  vill.ige, 
surrounding  an  ancient  castle,  was,  in  1088-89, 
one  of  the  two  rallying  points  of  the  Protestant 
colonists  in  Ireland,  who  supported  the  Revolu- 
tion by  which  James  II.  was  dethroned  and 
AVilliam  and  Mary  were  crowned.  The  chief 
stronghold  of  their  cause  was  Londonderry;  but 
Enniskillen  bore  a  scarcely  less  important  part. 
"In  December,  1G88,  Tyrconnel's  troops,  being 
two  companies  of  Popish  infantry,  advanced 
upon  Enniskillen.  The  inhabitants,  reinforced 
by  200  foot  and  150  horse,  contriliuted  bj'  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  marched  out  to  oppose 
them.  Tyrconnel's  men  fled  to  Cavan.  The 
Enniskilleners,  then.  armin,g  themselves  as  well 
as  they  could,  and  converting  all  the  country- 
houses  round  Lough  Erne  into  garrisons,  ap- 
pointed Gustavus  Hamilton  their  governor  and 
resolved  upon  defence.  .  .  .  Early  in  Jlav,  1680. 
the  Enniskilleners  routed  Tyrconnel's  troops, 
sent  from  Connaught  into  Donegal.  They  next 
drove  1,500  men  out  of  the  County  Cavan  —  de- 
stroyed the  Castle  of  Ballincarrig  —  and  then 
entered  the  County  Jleath,  whence  they  carried 
off  oxen  and  .sheep.  Colonel  Hugh  Sutherland 
was  sent  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  two 
regiments  of  foot  against  the  Enniskilleners, 
wlio,  however,  defeated  them,  and  took  Celtur- 
bet,  where  they  found  muskets,  gunpowder,  and 
provisions;  Init  unfortunately  tliej-  were  unable 
to  relieve  Derry,  then  beleaguered  and  sorely 
distressed.  The  Enniskilleners  held  out  against 
all  attacks,  and  refusetl  all  terms  of  surrender. 
They  were  now  assailed  from  various  jjoints;  by 
^lacarthy  (then  by  James  created  Viscount 
Jlountcashel)  from  the  east,  by  another  bod_y 
from  the  west,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick  from 
the  north.     The  Enniskilleners  sent  to  Colonel 
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Kirke  [eommauding  the  Englisli  forces  first  sent 
to  Ireland  by  AVilliani  of  Orange]  wlio  had  ar- 
rived in  Lough  Foyle,  and  reeeived  from  liim 
some  arms  and  ammunition:  and  Colonel  W<ilse- 
ley  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Berry  came  from 
him  to  their  assistance.  Colonel  Wolseley  took 
the  command."  Under  Wolseley,  the  men  of 
Enniskillen,  3,000  strong,  encountered  5,000  of 
the  enemy,  under  ilountcashel,  near  the  town  of 
Newton  Butler,  on  the  31st  of  July,  three  days 
after  Derry  had  been  relieved.  Their  victory 
was  complete.  "The  whole  Irish  force  was 
totally  and  hopelessl_y  routed.  Their  slaughter 
was  dreadful  — 1,500  killed,  and  500  drowned  in 
Lough  Erne,  whither  thev  were  driven.  >Iount- 
cashel  was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
Enniskilleners  lost  only  twenty  killed  and  fift}' 
woimdcd.  Thev"  took  400  prisoners,  some  can- 
nons, fourteen  barrels  of  gimpowder,  and  all  the 
colours  and  drums.  .  .  .  The  victory  became 
known  at  Straliane  to  the  Irish  army  retreating 
from  Derry,  which  thereupon  broke  up  in  con- 
fusion and  tied  to  Oraagli,  and  thence  to  Charle- 
mont." — W.  H.  Torriano,  William  the  Third, 
ch.  21. 

Also  in:  Lord  3Iacaulay,  Hist,  of  Eiu/.,  ch.  Vi 
(f.  3). 

A.  D.  1689-1691.— The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.— The  Orange  conquest. — Supported  by  a 
French  fleet,  supplied  moderately  with  French 
gold,  and  accompanied  b_v  a  jiicked  Ijody  of 
French  officers,  for  the  organizing  and  disciplin- 
ing of  raw  Irish  troops,  James  II.  landed  in  Ire- 
land, at  Kinsale,  on  tlie  12lh  of  March.  1689,  to 
take  personal  possession  of  the  government  still 
maintained  tliere  in  his  name.  From  Kinsale  he 
hastened  to  Dublin,  "and  summoned  a  Parlia- 
ment, which  met  on  5Iay  7,  10s9,  and  sat  until 
July  18.  This  Parliament  of  James  has  been  des- 
cribed as  a  Parliament  of  Irish  Celts,  yet  out  of  the 
228  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
one-fourth  only  belonged  to  the  native  race,  and 
even  including  members  of  families  Anglicized  or 
of  doubtful  origin,  not  one-third  of  the  House  of 
Commons  belonged  to  the  so-called  Celts.  Of 
the  thirty-two  lay  peers  who  attended,  not  more 
than  two  or  three  bore  old  Irish  names.  The 
four  spiritual  peers  were  Protestant  bishops." — 
W.  K.  Sullivan,  pt.  1,  «/  7>o  Centuries  (if  Irinh 
History,  ch.  1. — "The  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  almost  all  new  men,  completely 
inexperienced  in  public  business  and  animated  by 
the  resentment  of  the  bitterest  wrongs.  Many 
of  them  were  sons  of  some  of  the  3,000  proprie- 
tors who  without  trial  and  without  eompensatiim 
had  been  deprived  Viy  the  Act  of  Settlement  of 
the  estates  of  their  ancestors.  To  all  of  them 
the  confiscations  of  Ulster,  the  fraud  of  Strafford, 
the  long  train  of  calamities  that  followed  were 
recent  and  vivid  events.  ...  It  will  h.ardly  ap- 
pear surprising  to  candid  men  that  a  Parliament 
so  constituted  and  called  together  amid  the  ex- 
citement of  a  civil  war,  slioulcl  have  displayed 
mueli  violence,  nuieh  disregard  for  vested  inti'r- 
ests.  Its  measiu'cs,  indeed,  were  not  all  criminal. 
By  one  Act  which  was  far  in  advance  of  the  age, 
it  established  perfect  religious  liberty  in  Irelanil. 
.  :  .  By  another  Act,  repealing  Poynings'  law, 
and  asserting  its  own  legislative  indejiendence, 
it  anticipated  the  doctrine  of  Jlolyneux,  Swift, 
and  Grattan.  .  .  .  A  third  measure  abolished  the 
payments  to  Protestant  clergy  in  the  corporate 
towns,  while  a  fourth  ordered  that  the  Catholics 
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throughout  Ireland  sluiuld  henceforth  pay  their 
tithes  and  other  ecclesiastical  dues  to  their  own 
priests  and  not  to  the  Protestant  clergy.  The  Prot- 
estants were  still  to  pay  their  titlies  to  their  own 
clergy.  .  .  .  Several  other  measures  —  most  of 
them  now  only  known  by  their  titles  —  were 
passed  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try or  remedying  some  great  abuse.  ...  If 
these  had  been  tlie  only  measures  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  it  would  have  left  an  eminently  hon- 
ourable reputation.  But,  unfortunatel.v.  one  of 
its  main  objects  was  to  re-establisli  at  all  costs 
the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  in  their 
land,  and  to  annul  by  measures  of  sweeping  vio- 
lence the  grievous  wrongs  and  spoliations  their 
fathers  and  their  graudtatliers  ha<l  undergone. 
The  first  and  most  imimrtant  measure  witli  this 
object  was  the  repeal  of  tlie  Acts  of  Settlement 
and  Explanation.  .  .  .  The  preamble  asserts 
that  the  outbreak  of  1041  had  been  solely  due  to 
the  intolerable  oppression  and  to  the  disloyal  con- 
duct of  the  Lords  Justices  and  Puritan  party, 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  before  the  struggle 
had  concluded  had  been  fully  reconciled  to  the 
sovereign,  that  they  had  reeeived  from  the  sov- 
ereign a  fvdl  and  formal  pai'don.  and  that  the 
royal  wor<l  had  been  in  consequence  pledged  to 
the  restitution  ol  their  properties.  This  pledge 
by  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been  to  a  great  ex- 
tent broken,  and  the  Irish  legislators  maintained 
that  the  twenty-four  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  that  Act  h.ad  not  annulled  the  rights  of  the 
old  pro]irietors  or  their  descendants.  They  main- 
tained thatthe.se  claims  were  not  only  valid  but 
were  prior  to  all  others,  and  they  accordingly 
enacted  that  the  heirs  of  all  persons  who  had 
possessed  landed  property  in  Ireland  on  (Jetober 
22,1041.  and  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  in- 
heritance Ijy  tlie  Act  of  .Settlement,  should  enter 
at  once  into  possession  of  their  old  ]iroperties. 
.  .  .  The  long  succession  of  confiscations  of 
Irish  land  which  had  taken  place  from  the  days 
of  3Iary  to  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  been  mainly 
based  upon  real  or  pretended  ]ilots  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  which  enabled  the  Government,  on 
the  plea  of  high  treason,  to  appropriate  the  laud 
which  they  desired.  In  lOsi)  tlie  great  bulk  of  the 
English  proprietors  of  Irish  soil  were  in  actual 
correspondence  with  AVilliam,  and  were  therefore 
legally  guilt}"  of  high  treason.  The  Irish  legis- 
lators now  proceeded  to  follow'  the  example  of 
the  British  Governments,  and  by  a  clause  of  ex- 
treme severity  they  pronounced  the  real  estates 
of  all  Irish  proprietors  who  dwelt  in  any  part  of 
the  three  kingdoms  which  did  not  acknowledge 
King  James,  or  who  aided,  abetted  or  corre- 
sponded with  the  rebels,  to  be  forfeited  and  vested 
in  the  Crown,  and  from  this  source  they  proposed 
to  compensate  the  purchasers  under  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  .  .  .  The  measure  of  repeal,  how- 
ever, was  speedily  followed  by  another  Act  of 
much  more  sweeping  and  violent  injustice.  The 
Act  of  Attainder,  wliidi  was  introduced  in  the 
latter  pari  of  June,  aimecl  at  nothing  less  than  a 
complete  overthrow  of  the  existing  laiul  system 
in  Ireland.  A  list  <livided  into  .several  groups, 
but  containing  in  all  more  than  2,000  names,  was 
drawn  up  of  landowners  who  were  to  be  attainted 
of  high  treason.  .  .  .  Few  persons  will  ipiestion 
the  tyranny  of  an  Act  which  in  this  manner 
made  a  very  large  propcn'tioii  of  the  Irish  liind- 
lords  liable  to  the  penalties  of  high  treason,  unless 
they  could  prove  their  innocence,  even  though 
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Ilieonly  oriiiictlKit  could  bn  nllc.Lrcd  iigiunst  tlicm 
was  that  iif  living:  iiul  of  Iri-laml  in  ii  time  of 
civil  war.  .  .  .  ll  is  .  .  .  a  curious  illustration  of 
tin;  carelessness  or  partiality  witli  which  Irish 
history  is  written,  that  no  popular  histcn-iun  has 
noticed  that  live  days  liel'ore  lliis  Act,  which  has 
been  described  as  '  wilhoul  a  parallel  in  the  his- 
tcny  of  civiliscil  countries.'  was  introduced  into 
the'  Ii'ish  Parliament,  a  liill  which  appears,  in  its 
essential  characteristics,  to  have  been  precisely 
similar  was  introduced  into  the  Parliament  of 
Kngland ;  that  it  passed  the  English  House  of 
Ciniimous;  that  it  passed,  with  slight  amend- 
ments, the  English  House  of  Lords;  and  that  it 
was  only  lost,  in  its  last  stage,  by  a  prorogation. 
.  .  .  These  facts  will  show  how  far  the  Irish  Act 
of  Attainder  was  from  having  the  unique  charac- 
ter that  has  been  a.scribecl  to  it.  It  is  not  possible 
to  say  liow  that  Act  would  have  been  executed, 
for  the  da3'S  of  Jacoljite  ascendency  Avere  now 
few  and  evif.  The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on 
the  20th  of  .July,  one  of  its  last  Acts  being  to 
vest  in  the  King  the  projicrty  of  those  who  were 
still  absentees."— W.  E.  II.  l.eeky,  Ilist.  of  Kiiij- 
land  in  the  I8th  Ci'idiin/,  eh.  0  (/\  2). —  While 
James'  Irish  Parliament  sat,  "sullicient  men  had 
presented  themselves  to  form  fifty  regiments  of 
infantry  and  a  proportionate  uumlier  of  cavalry. 
But  .  .  .  these  levies  were  luidiscipliiied,  and 
their  olficers,  with  few  exceptions,  were  without 
military  training  and  experience.  There  were 
no  arsenals,  and  in  the  government  stores  only 
about  1 , 0(J0  serviceable  11  rearms  were  found  ;  t  here 
was  no  artillery  and  no  supply  <if  anununition. 
.  .  .  What  coin  was  in  circulation  was  small  in 
cjuantity  and  debased  in  (juality.  James's  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  brass  coinage,  which  had  no 
currency  outside  the  Uingdom,  and  even  within 
it  practically  circulated  oidy  among  the  partisans 
of  James,  and  could  not  couseiiuently  help  in  pvu'- 
cliasing  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores, 
which  had  to  be  imjiortcd  from  without.  Under 
such  unfavourable  circumstances  the  war  began. 
The  tirst  campaign  comprised  the  siege,  or  rather 
blockade,  of  Derry  —  for  the  Irish,  having  no  ar- 
tillery, could  not  undertaUe  a  regular  siege  — 
which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  Scoto-Eng- 
lish  colonists;  the  check,  of  Jlountcashel  by  the 
Enuiskillcuers,  who  had  followed  the  example 
of  Derry;  the  landing  of  Sehomberg  with  an 
army  of  Dutch,  French  Protestants,  an<l  Eng- 
lish, wdio  went  into  winter  cpiarters  near  Dun- 
dalk,  where  lie  lost  nearly  half  his  troops  from 
sickness;  and,  lastly,  the  military  parade  of 
James,  who  marched  out  from  Dublin,  and,  fail- 
ing to  force  Sehomberg  to  fight,  went  into  winter 
quarters  himself.  The  result  of  the  camjiaign 
was  the  successful  defence  of  Derry,  and  the 
.signal  exhibition  of  James's  incapacity  as  a  gen- 
eral. At  the  opeiung  of  the  second  campaign, 
an  exchange  of  troops  was  made  between  James 
and  Louis  XIV.,  witli  the  view  of  giving  pres- 
tige to  the  cause  of  the  former.  Six  thousand 
French  troops,  under  a  drawing-room  general, 
the  well-known  C'omte  de  Lauzun,  arrived  in 
Ireland,  and  the  same  ships  carried  back  an 
equal  number  of  Irish  troops  —  the  brigade  of 
Mouutcashel,  the  best-traineil  and  best-equipped 
body  of  troops  in  the  Irish  army.  .  .  .  The 
W'asted  ariuy  of  Scliombcrg  was  strengthened  by 
the  arrival  of  William  himself  on  June  14,  IGUii, 
with  a  considerable  force.  The  united  armies, 
composed  of  the  most  hctcrugcueous  materials. 


one-half  being  foreigners  of  various  nationalities, 
amounted  to  bCtween  3f>,((()0  and  48,001)  men.  .  .  . 
To  meet  William,  James  set  out  from  Dublin 
with  an  army  of  about  2;i,000  men.  The  French 
troops  and  the  Irish  cavalry  were  good,  but  the 
infantry  was  not  well  trained,  and  the  artillery 
consisted  oidy  of  twelve  licld-[)ie(-es.  The  battle 
took  place  on  July  1,  KiOO,  at  tlic  passage  of  the 
Riv(>r  Boyne,  a  few  miles  above  Droghecla  [the 
rout  of  .James's  ariuy  being  complete  and  its 
loss  about  1,500  men.  William  lost  but  .TOO;  but 
the  number  included  Scliomberg,  one  of  the 
great  soldiers  of  his  age.  James  was  among  the 
first  in  the  liight,  and  he  scarcely  paused  vmtil 
he  had  put  himself  on  board  of  a  French  frigate 
and  quitted  Ireland  foreverj.  The  Irish  fell 
back  on  Dublin  and  thence  retired  Ijchiud  the 
line  of  the  Shannon.  About  20,000  lialf-armed 
infantry  and  about  3,.j00  horse  concentrated  at 
JJmerick.  The  English  h.iving  failed  in  taking 
Athlone,  the  key  of  the  upper  Shannon,  William 
gathered  together  about  3S,(|(»0  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jjimerick.  Lau/.un  having  declared 
that  Limerick  could  not  lie  defended,  and  nught 
be  taken  with  roasted  apples,  w-ithilrew  with  the 
whole  of  the  French  troops  to  Galway,  to  await 
the  first  opportiuiity  of  returning  to  France. 
On  August  y,  1090,  William  moved  his  whole 
army  close  to  the  town  and  suuuiioned  the  gar- 
rison to  surrender;  but  having  failed,  with  a 
loss  of  2.000  men,  to  carry  the  town  by  assault, 
he  raised  the  siege  and  went  to  England.  The 
third  and  last  campaign  began  late  in  1691.  The 
Irish  received  many  promises  of  assistance  from 
Louis  XIV.,  but  his  ministers  fulfilled  few  or 
none  of  them.  With  scarcely  any  loss  of  men, 
and  with  a  small  expenditure  of  stores  anil 
mone}-,  the  Irish  war  enabled  Louis  to  keep  "Wil- 
liam and  a  veteran  army  of  40,000  men  out  of 
his  way.  .  .  .  The  campaign  opened  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June  with  the  advance  of  Ginkel 
[William's  general]  on  Athlone.  The  chief  de- 
fence of  the  place  was  the  River  Shannon,  the 
works  being  weak,  and  luoimting  only  a  few 
tield-pieees;  yet  so  obstinately  was  tlie  place  de- 
fended that,  but  for  the  discovery  of  a  ford,  and 
some  neglect  on  the  part  of  D'Usson,  who  com- 
manded, it  is  probable  that  the  siege  would  have 
been  raised.  As  It  was,  Ginkel  became  master 
of  the  heap  of  ruins.  ...  St.  Ruth  [the  French 
ofllcer  commanding  the  Irish]  moved  his  camp 
to  Aughrini  [nr  Aghrim],  ami  there  was  f(iught 
the  final  battle  of  the  war  on  Sunday,  July  12, 
1691.  ...  St.  Ruth  was  killed  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  his  army  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
aliout  4,000  men,  the  English  loss  being  about 
half  that  number.  Part  of  the  defeated  Irish 
iufantry  retreated  to  Galway;  but  tlie  bulk  of 
the  troops,  including  the  whole  of  the  cavalry, 
fell  liack  on  Limerick,  which  surrendered,  after 
a  gallant  resistance,  in  October,  1691." — W.  K. 
Sullivan,  j'f-  1  "f  Ttfo  Ci'iitiiries  of  Irinh  Hist., 
ch.  1. 

Ai.soin:  Lord  Macaulay, ///.si.  of  Etu/.,  ch.  12, 
16  ((ltd  IT. — W.  H.  Torriano.  WiUiddi  the  Third, 
ch.  .j  (ii(d  21-23.— J.  A.  Froude,  The  Et((jlish  in 
Iceland,  ch.  3  {e.  1).— W.  A.  O'Conor,  Jlint.  of 
the  Irish  People,  hk.  3,  ch.  3  (e.  2).— Sir  J.  Dal- 
rymple.  Memoirs  of  Gt.  Britain,  and  Inland,  pt. 
2,  hk.  2-5  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1691. — The  Treaty  of  Limerick  and 
its  violation. — The  surrender  of  Limerick  was 
under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  —  or  of  two  treaties. 
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one  military,  the  otlicr  civil  —  formally  negoti- 
ated for  tlie  terminatiujr  of  the  war.  This  Treaty 
of  Limericli  was  signed,  Oet.  3,  1091,  by  liamn 
De  Giukel,  William's  general,  and  b}'  the  lords 
justices  of  Ireland,  on  behalf  of  the  Engli.sh, 
and  by  Sarsfield  and  other  chieftains  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish.  "  Its  chief  provisions  were:  '  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy 
such  privileges  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland  ;  or  as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  ; 
and  their  ^lajesties,  as  soon  as  their  affairs  will 
permit  them  to  summon  a  Parliament  in  this 
kingdom,  will  endeavour  to  procure  the  said 
Roman  Catholics  such  further  security  in  that 
jiarticular  as  may  [(reserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance upon  the  accoimt  of  their  said  religion. 
All  the  inhabitants  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or 
any  other  garrison  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  arm.s 
v.nder  any  commission  of  King  James,  or  those 
authorized  by  him  to  grant  the  same  in  the  sev- 
eral counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  Kerry,  Cork, 
and  Mayo,  or  any  of  them,  and  all  the  commis- 
sioned officers  in  their  Majesties'  quarters  that 
belong  to  the  Irish  regiments  now  in  being  that 
are  treated  with  and  who  are  not  prisoners  of 
war,  or  having  taken  protection,  and  Avho  shall 
return  and  submit  to  their  Majesties'  obedience, 
and  their  and  every  of  their  heirs  shall  hold, 
possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold  and  inheritance;  and  all  the  rights, 
titles,  and  interest,  privileges  and  immunities, 
which  they,  or  every  or  any  of  them,  held,  en- 
joyed, and  were  rightfidly  and  lawfull}- entitled 
to  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.'  .  .  .A 
general  pardon  was  to  be  granted  to  all  persons 
comprised  within  the  treaty,  and  the  Lords 
Justices  and  the  generals  commanding  King 
William's  army  were  to  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  get  the  attainilers  of  any  of  them  attainted  re- 
pealed. ...  In  the  copy  of  the  rough  draft  en- 
grossed for  signature  the  following  words,  'and 
all  such  as  are  imder  their  protection  in  the  said 
counties,'  which  immediately  followed  the  enu- 
meration of  the  several  counties  in  the  second 
article,  were  omitted.  This  omission,  whether 
the  result  of  design  or  accident,  was,  hf>Avevcr, 
rectified  by  King  William  when  confirming  the 
treat}-  in  "February,  1093.  The  confirming  in- 
strument stated  that  the  words  had  been  casually 
omitted ;  that  tlie  omission  was  not  discovered  liil 
the  articles  were  signed,  but  was  taken  notice  of 
before  the  town  was  surrendered;  and  that  the 
Lords  Justices  or  General  Giid<cl,  or  one  of  them, 
had  promised  that  the  clause  should  be  made  good, 
since  it  was  within  tlie  intention  of  the  capitula- 
tion, and  had  been  inserted  in  the  rough  draft. 
AVilliam  then  for  himself  did  'ratify  and  confirm 
the  said  omitted  words.'  The  colonists,  or  at  all 
events  the  'new  interests' — that  is,  those  who 
sliared  or  expected  to  share  in  the  confiscations 
—  were  indignant  at  the  concessions  made  to  the 
native  race." —  W.  K.  Sullivan,  pt.  1  t/f  'J'lrn 
Venturiendf  Irinli.  Ilixt..  cli.  1.  —  "  The  advantages 
secured  to  Catholics  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
were  moderate.  But  "when  flic  flower  of  the 
Irish  army  had  witlidrawn  to  Prance,  and  the 
remnant  could  be  hanged  witlioul  ceremony, 
tliey  began  to  look  inordinate.  The  ]iarliamcnt 
of  Cromwellian  settlers  and  Government  ollieials 
in  Dublin  having  excluded  Catholic  members, 
by  rcMpiiring  from  them  au  oath  of  abjuration, 


in  direct  infringement  of  one  of  the  articles  of 
surrender,  were  free  to  proceed  at  their  discre- 
tion. They  first  pas.sed  a  stringent  statute  de- 
priving Catholics  of  arms,  and  another  ordering 
all  '  Popish  archbishops,  bishops,  vicars-general, 
deans,  Jesuits,  monks,  friars,  and  regulars  of 
whatever  condition  to  depart  from  the  kingdom 
on  pain  of  transportation,'  and  tlien  procecjdeil 
to  consider  the  treaty.  They  .  .  .  resolved 
by  a  decisive  majority  not  to  keep  the  conditions 
affecting  the  Catholics.  AVilliam  .  .  .  strnguled 
for  a  time  to  iireserve  his  honour;  but  it  is  not 
convenient  for  a  new  king  to  be  in  C(jnllict  with 
his  friends,  and  after  a  time  he  gave  way.  .  .  . 
In  Irelaml  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  can  never  be 
forgotten ;  it  is  one  of  the  title  deeds  of  the  Irish 
race  to  their  inheritance  in  their  native  land. 
For  more  than  a  century  its  sordid  and  shameless 
violation  was  as  common  a  reiiroach  to  England 
on  the  Continent  as  the  partition  of ,  Poland  has 
been  a  rejiroach  to  Russia  in  our  own  day." — 
Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  Bird's-Eye  View  of  Irish  Hist., 
rerised  ed.,  pp.  155-150  (cf  bk.  1,  ch.  4,  of 
"  Toil  ng  Ireland"). — "  The  Protestant  rancour  of 
parliament  was  more  powerful  than  the  good 
will  of  the  prince.  The  mo.st  vital  articles  of  the 
capitulation  were  ignored,  especially  in  all  cases 
where  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  liberties 
granted  to  its  professors  were  concerned;  and 
4,(100  Irish  were  denounced  as  traitors  and  rebels, 
—  liy  which  declaration  a  fresh  confiscation  of 
1,000,000  acres  was  iinmediatel_y  effected.  .  .  . 
It  has  been  calculated  that  in  1693  the  Irish 
Catholics,  who  quadrupled  the  Protestants  in 
number,  owned  only  one-eleventh  of  the  soil,  and 
that  the  most  w'retched  and  unproductive  por- 
tion."—  A.  Pcrraud,  Ireland  under  Enrj.  Rule, 
i /I trod.,  sirt.  8. 

A.  D.  1691-1782.  —  The  peace  of  despair. — 
A  century  of  national  death.  —  Oppression  of 
the  Penal  Laws.  —  "  By  the  military  treat}'  [of 
Limerick],  those  of  Sarsfield's  soldiers  who 
would  were  suffered  to  follow  him  to  France; 
and  10,000  men,  the  whole  of  his  force,  chose 
exile  rather  than  life  in  a  land  where  all  hope 
of  national  freedom  was  lost.  When  the  wild 
cry  of  the  women  who  stood  watching  their  de- 
parture was  hushed,  the  .silence  of  death  settled 
down  upon  Ireland.  For  a  hundred  years  the 
country  remained  at  peace,  but  the  peace  wa"  a 
peace  of  despair.  The  most  terrible  legal 
tyranny  under  which  a  nation  has  ever  groaned 
avenged  the  rising  under  Tyrconnell.  The  con- 
(juered  people,  in  Swift's  bitter  words  of  con- 
tempt, became  '  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water'  to  their  conquerors;  but  till  the  very  eve 
of  the  Frencli  Revolution  Ireland  ceased  to  be  a 
source  of  terror  and  anxiety  to  England." — J. 
R.  Green,  Siiort  Hist,  of  Eny.,  ch.  9,  .««•/.  8. — "  In 
Ireland  there  was  peace.  The  domination  of  the 
colonists  was  absolute.  The  native  population 
was  tranciuil  with  the  ghastly  trani|Uillity  of 
exliaustioii  and  of  despair.  There  were  indeed 
outrages,  robberies,  fireraisings,  assassinations. 
But  more  than  a  century  ])assed  away  wilhout 
one  general  insurrection.  During  lli.-ii  century, 
two  rebellions  were  raised  in  Great  Britain  by 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But 
neither  when  the  elder  Pretender  was  crowned 
at  Scone,  nor  when  the  younger  lieM  his  court  at 
llolyrond,  was  the  standard  of  that  House  set 
u|i  in  Ciiimaught  or  .'Munster.  In  1T45,  indeed, 
when  the    lliuhlanders  were  marching  towards 
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Limilou,  the  Roman  Catliolies  of  Iii-laiid  wc-ri'  so 
(luic't  tliat  tilt!  Ijord  Licutciiaut  c-oulil,  without 
tlio  smallest  risk,  send  several  riifjimeiits  aeross 
Saint  George's  C'liaiiiiel  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  tlie  Duke  of  (lumberlaml.  Nor  was  this  sub- 
mission tlie  elTeet  of  content,  but  of  mere  stupe- 
faction and  brokeiiness  of  iicart.  The  iron  hail 
entered  into  the  sold.  The  memory  of  ]iasl'  de- 
feats, the  habit  of  daily  enduring  insult  and  op- 
pression, had  cowed  the  spirits  of  tlu^  unhappy 
nation.  There  were  indeed  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics of  great  ability,  energy  and  amiiition;  but 
they  were  to  be  found  everywhere  except  in  Ire- 
land,—  at  Versailles  and  at  Saint  Ildefonso,  in 
the  armies  of  Frederic  and  in  the  armies  of 
JIaria  Theresa.  One  e.xile  becaint;  a  Marshal  of 
France.  Another  became  PriuK^  ilinister  of 
Spain.  If  ho  had  staid  in  his  native  land  he 
would  have  been  I'cgarded  as  an  inferior  by  all 
the  ignorant  and  worthless  sciuirecns  who  had 
signed  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantia- 
tion.  .  .  .  Scattered  over  all  Euro|ie  were  to 
be  found  brave  Irish  generals,  dexter<nis  Irish 
diplomatists,  Irish  Counts,  Irish  Barons,  Irish 
Knights  .  .  .  who,  if  they  had  remained  in  the 
Louse  of  bondage,  could  not  have  been  ensigns 
of  marching  regiments  or  freemen  of  petty  ccn-- 
])orations.  These  men,  the  natural  chiefs  of 
their  race,  having  been  withdrawn,  what  re- 
mained was  utterly  helpless  and  passive.  A 
rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Englishry  was 
no  more  to  be  apprehended  than  a  rising  of  the 
women  and  children  against  the  men,"  —  Lord 
JIacaulay,  Hint,  of  Eii;/..  rh.  17.  —  "An  act  of 
1695  'deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the 
means  of  educating  their  children,  cither  at 
liome  or  abroad,  and  of  the  privilege  of  Ixnng 
guardians  either  of  their  own  or  of  any  other 
person's  children.'  Another  Act  of  the  same 
year  deprived  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  right 
of  bearing  arms,  or  of  keeping  an_v  horse  which 
was  worth  more  than  £').  An  Act  of  161)7  ordered 
the  expulsion  of  ever^-  Roman  Catholic  priest 
from  Ireland.  The  Parliament,  which  had  im- 
posed these  disabilities  on  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lics, proceeded  to  confirm  the  Articles  of  Limer- 
ick, or  '  so  much  of  them  as  may  consist  with 
the  safety  and  welfare  of  your  JIajesty's  sub- 
jects of  this  kingdom,'  and  by  a  gross  act  of  in- 
justice omitted  the  whole  of  the  first  of  these 
articles,  and  the  imijoitant  paragraph  in  the 
second  article  wdiich  had  been  accidentally 
omitted  from  the  original  copy  of  the  Treaty, 
and  subsequently  restored  to  it  liy  letters  patent 
under  the  Great  Seal.  Reasonable  men  may  dif- 
fer on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  surrender  of  Limerick  was 
secured;  but  it  is  ditlicult  to  read  the  story  of 
their  repudiation  without  a  deep  sense  of  shame. 
Three  other  acts  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  passed  during  the  reign  of  William.  An 
Act  of  1697  forbade  the  intermarriage  of  Protes- 
tants and  Papists.  An  Act  of  169.S  prevented 
Papists  from  being  solicitors.  Another  Act  of 
the  same  year  stopped  their  emploj-ment  as 
gamekeepers.  William  died;  and  the  breach  of 
faith  which  he  had  countenanced  was  forgotten 
amidst  the  ]iressure  of  the  legislation  which 
disgraced  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Two  Acts 
passed  in  this  reign,  for  preventing  the  further 
growth  of  Poi)ery,  were  styled  by  Burke  the 
'  ferocious  Acts  of  Anne.'  By  the  first  of  these 
Acts  a  Papist  having  a  Protestant  son  was  de- 


baired  from  scllinj; 
any  portion  of  his  estate:  however  young  the 
son  might  be,  lie  was  to  be  taken  from  his 
father's  hands  and  confided  to  the  care  of  a  Prot- 
estant relation.  The  estate  of  a  Papist  who  had 
no  Protestant  heir  was  to  be  divided  ei|uallj' 
among  his  sons.  The  Papist  was  declared  in- 
capable of  iiurchasiiig  real  estate  or  of  taking 
land  on  lea.se  for  more  than  thirty -one  ycar.s.  A 
Papist  was  dechired  incajjable  of  inlieriting  real 
estate  from  a  Protestant.  lie  was  disqualified 
from  holding  any  ollice,  civil  or  military.  With 
twenty  exceptions,  a  Papist  was  forbidden  to  re- 
side in  Limerick  or  Galway.  Advowsons  the 
liroperty  of  Papists  were  vested  in  the  Crown. 
Religious  intolerance  had  now  aiiparently  done  its 
ntterinost.  .  .  .  But  the  laws  failed.  Their  se- 
verity insured  their  failure.  .  .  .  The  first  of  the 
ferocious  Acts  of  Anne  was  almost  openly  disre- 
garded. .  .  .  Its  failure  only  induced  the  intol- 
erant advisers  of  Anne  to  supplement  it  with 
harsher  legislation.  The  Act  of  1704  had  de- 
prived the  Rapist  of  the  guardianship  of  his 
apostate  child.  An  Act  of  1709  empowered  the 
Court  of  Chancery  to  oblige  the  Papist  to  discover 
his  estate,  and  authori/.ed  the  Court  to  make  an 
(n-der  for  the  maintenance  of  the  apostate  child 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  it.  The  Act  of  1704  had 
made  it  illegal  for  a  Papist  to  take  lands  on 
lease;  the  Act  of  1709  disabled  him  from  receiv- 
ing a  life  annuity.  An  Act  of  1704  hail  com- 
pelled the  registry  of  priests.  The  Act  of  1709 
forbade  their  ofticiating  in  an)'  |iarish  except 
that  in  which  they  were  registered.  These, 
however,  were  the  least  reprehensible  features  in 
the  Act  of  1709.  Its  worst  features  were  the 
encouragement  which  it  gave  to  the  meaner  vices 
of  human  nature.  The  wife  of  a  Papist,  if  she 
became  a  Protestant,  was  to  receive  a  jointure 
out  of  her  liusband's  estate.  A  Popish  priest 
abandoning  his  religion  was  to  receive  an  an- 
nuity of  ,£;J0  a  year.  Rewards  were  to  be  paid 
for  'discovering'  Popish  prelates,  priests,  and 
schoolmasters.  Two  justices  might  compel  auj' 
Papist  to  state  on  oath  where  and  when  he  had 
heard  mass,  who  had  officiated  at  it,  and  who 
had  been  present  at  it.  Encouragement  was 
thus  given  to  informers;  bribes  were  thus  held 
out  to  apostates;  and  Parliament  trusted  to  the 
combined  effects  of  briliery  and  intimidation  to 
stamp  out  the  last  remnant  of  Popery.  The 
jienal  code,  however,  was  not  yet  complete. 
The  armoury  of  intolerance  was  not  yet  e.x- 
liausted.  An  Act  of  George  I.  disabled  Papists 
from  serving  in  the  Irish  militia,  but  compelled 
them  to  find  Protestant  substitutes;  to  pay 
double  towards  the  support  of  the  militia,  and 
rendered  their  horses  lialile  to  .seizure  for  militia 
purposes.  By  Acts  of  George  II.  the  Papists 
were  disfranchised ;  barristers  or  solicitors  mar- 
rying Pajiists  were  deemed  Papists;  all  mar- 
riages between  Protestants  and  Paiiists  were  an- 
nulled ;  and  Popish  priests  celebrating  any  illegal 
marriages  were  condemned  to  be  hanged.  By  an 
Act  of  George  III.  Papists  refusing  to  deliver 
up  or  declare  their  arms  were  liable  to  be  placed 
in  the  pillory  or  to  be  whipped,  as  the  Court 
should  think  proper.  Such  were  the  laws  which 
the  intolerance  of  a  minority  impo,sed  on  the 
majority  of  their  fellow-subjects.  Utterly  un- 
just, they  had  not  even  the  bare  merit  of  suc- 
cess. .  .  .' The  great  body  of  the  people,' wrote 
Arthur   Young    [1780],    '.stripped   of  their  all. 
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■svere  more  euraccd  tlian  converted :  they  ad- 
hered to  the  pcrs\iasiou  of  their  forefathers  with 
tlie  steadiest  and  the  most  determined  zeal ; 
wliile  tlie  priests,  actuated  by  tlie  spirit  of  a 
thousand  inducements,  made  proselytes  amons; 
the  common  Protestants  in  defiance  of  every 
danger.  .  .  .  Those  laws  have  crushed  all  the 
industry  and  wrested  most  of  the  property  from 
the  Catholics;  but  the  religion  triumphs;  it  is 
thought  to  increase.'"  —  S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  8  (».  2). 

Also  in  :  R.  R.  Jladdcn,  Uistorical  Notice  of 
Penal  Ldirs  ngaiiint  lioinaii  Cntholics.  —  A.  Pcr- 
raud,  Ireland  under  Eiiff.  Rule:  introd,  —  E. 
Curke,  Letter  to  a  Peer  of  Ireland  on  the  Penal 
latrs  {Work.s,  r.  4). — The  same,  Fragments  <f  a 
Traet  on  tlie  Popery  Lairs  (Works,  v.  6).  — A.  .1. 
Thebaud,  The  Irish  Rare.  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1710. — Colonization  of  Palatines  in 
Munster.     See  P.\l.\tixi;s. 

A.  D.  1722-1724. — Wood's  halfpence. — The 
Drapier's  Letters. — "  A  patent  had  been  given 
[1722.  by  tlic  Walpole  administration]  to  a  cer- 
tain William  Wood  for  supplying  Ireland  with 
a  copper  coinage.  !Many  complaints  had  been 
made,  and  in  Septemlier,  172:5,  adilresses  were 
voted  by  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  declar- 
ing that  the  patent  had  been  obtained  by  clan- 
destine and  false  representations;  that  it  was 
mischievous  to  the  country;  and  that  Wood  had 
been  guilty  of  frauds  in  his  coinage.  They  were 
paciticd  by  vague  promises;  but  Walpole  went 
on  with  the  scheme  on  the  strength  of  a  favour- 
able report  of  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  the  e.veitement  was  already  serious  when  (in 
1724)  Swift  published  the  Drapier's  Letters, 
which  give  him  his  chief  title  to  eminence  as  a 
patriotic  agitator.  Swift  either  sliared  or  took 
advantage  of  tlie  general  belief  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  currency  are  unfathomaljle  to  the  human 
intelligence.  .  .  .  There  is,  however,  no  real 
mystery  about  the  halfpence.  The  small  coins 
winch  do  not  form  part  of  the  legal  tender  may 
be  considered  primarily  as  counters.  A  pennj- 
is  a  penny,  so  long  as  twelve  are  change  for  a 
shilling.  It  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for  this 
purpose  that  the  copper  contained  in  the  twelve 
penny  pieces  should  be  worth  or  nearly  worth  a 
shilling.  ...  At  the  present  day  bronze  worth 
only  twopence  is  coined  into  twelve  iiennj-  pieces. 
.  .  .  Tlie  effect  of  Wood's  patent  was  that  a 
mass  of  copper  worth  about  £01), 000  became 
worth  £100,800  in  the  shape  of  halfpenny  pieces. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  balance  of  about  £40,000 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  coinage.  It  would 
have  been  waste  to  .get  rid  of  this  b}'  putting 
more  copper  in  the  coins;  but  if  so  large  a  profit 
arose  from  the  transaction,  it  would  go  to  some- 
body. At  the  iiresent  day  it  would  be  brought 
into  the  national  treasury.  This  was  not  the 
way  in  which  business  was  done  in  Ireland. 
AVood  was  to  pay  £1,000  a  year  for  fourteen 
years  to  the  Crown.  I5ut  £14,000  still  leaves  a 
large  margin  for  jirofit.  What  was  to  become  of 
it.  According  to  the  admiring  biographer  of  Sir 
R.  AV'alpole  the  ])atent  had  been  originally  given 
by  Lord  Sunderland  to  the  Duehess  of  Kendal,  a 
lady  whom  the  King  deligliteil  to  honour.  .  .  . 
It  was  right  and  proper  that  a  profit  should  be 
made  on  the  fian.saetion,  but  shameful  that  it 
should  be  divided  between  the  King's  mistress 
and  William  AVood,  and  that  the  bargain  should 
be  struck  without  consulting  the  Irish  rejircsen- 


tatives,  and  maintained  in  spite  of  their  protests. 
The  Duchess  of  Kendal  was  to  be  allowed  to 
take  a  share  of  the  wretched  halfpence  in  the 
pocket  of  every  Irish  beggar.  A  more  disgrace- 
ful transaction  could  hardly  l)c  imagined,  or  one 
more  calculated  to  justify  Swift's  view  of  the 
selfishness  and  corruption  of  the  Englisli  rulers. 
Swift  saw  his  chance  and  went  to  work  in  char- 
acteristic fashion,  with  unscrupulous  audacity  of 
statement,  guided  l)y  the  keenest  strategical  in- 
stinct. .  .  .  The  patent  was  surrendered,  and 
Swift  might  congratulate  himself  upon  a  com- 
plete victory.  .  .  .  The  Irish  succeeded  in  re- 
jecting a  real  licnefit  at  the  C'ost  of  paying  AVood 
the  profit  which  he  would  have  made,  liad  he 
been  allowed  to  confer  it." — L.  Stephen,  ISirift 
(Eiig.  Men  of  Letters),  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Dean  Swift,  Works  (Scott's  cd.),  r.  6. 
— Lord  Alahon  (Earl  Stanhope).  Hist,  of  Eng., 
171:5-1783.  ch.  1:3  (r.  2).— J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of 
tlie  Four  Geori/is,  ch.  1.5. 

A.  D.  1760-1798. — AA/'hiteboys.— Oak  Boys. 
— Steel  Boys. — Peep  of  Day  Boys. — Catholic 
Defenders. —  "The  jicasantry  continued  to  re- 
gard the  land  as  their  own;  and  witli  the  general 
faith  that  wrong  cannot  last  forever,  they  waited 
for  the  time  when  they  would  once  more  have 
possession  of  it.  'The  lineal  descendants  of  the 
old  families,'  wrote  Arthur  Young  in  1774,  'are 
now  to  be  found  all  over  the  kingdom,  working 
as  cottiers  on  the  lands  which  were  once  their 
own.'.  .  .  AVith  the  growth  of  what  was  called 
civilization,  absenteeism,  the  worst  disorder  of 
tlie  country,  had  increased.  .  .  .  The  rise  in 
prices,  the  demand  for  salt  beef  and  salt  butter 
for  exportation  and  for  the  fleets,  were  revolu- 
tionizing the  agriculture  of  Alunster.  The  great 
limestone  pastures  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary, 
the  fertile  meadow  universally,  was  falling  into 
the  liaiids  of  capitalist  graziers,  in  whose  favour 
the  landlords,  or  the  landlords'  agents,  were  evict- 
ing the  smaller  tenants.  .  .  .  To  the  peasantry 
these  men  were  a  curse.  Common  lands,  where 
their  own  cows  had  been  fed,  were  inclosed  and 
talvcn  from  them.  The  change  from  tillage  to 
grazing  destroyed  their  employment.  Their  sole 
subsistence  was  from  their  potato  gardens,  the 
rents  of  which  were  heavily  raised,  while,  by  a 
curious  mockery  of  justice,  the  grass  lands  were 
exempt  from  tithe,  and  tlie  burden  of  maintain- 
ing tlie  rectors  and  vicars  of  the  Established 
Church  was  cast  exclusively  on  the  Catholic 
poor.  Among  a  people  who  are  suffering  under 
a  common  wrong  there  is  a  sympathy  of  resent- 
ment which  links  them  together  without  visible 
or  discoverable  bond.  In  the  spring  of  17G0  Tip- 
perary was  suddenly  overrun  by  bauds  of  mid- 
night marauders.  Who  they  were  was  a  mys- 
tery. Rumours  reached  England  of  insurgent 
regiments  drilling  in  the  moonlight;  of  Freiicli 
olliecrs  observed  passing  and  repassing  the  Chan- 
nel ;  but  no  French  olhcer  could  be  detected  in 
Munster.  Tlie  most  rigid  search  di-scovered  no 
stands  of  arms,  such  as  soldiers  use  or  could  use. 
This  only  was  certain,  that  white  figures  were 
seen  in  vast  numbers,  like  moving  clouds,  fiit- 
liiig  silently  at  night  over  field  and  moor,  leaving 
behind  them  the  tracks  of  where  they  had  passed 
in  levelled  fences  and  houghed  ami  moaning 
cattle;  where  the  owners  were  specially  hateful, 
in  blazing  homesteads,  and  the  inmates'  bodies 
blackening  in  the  ashes.  Arrests  were  generally 
useless.      The  country  was  sworn   to  secrecy. 
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Througli  the  ciUiic  cciilnil  phiiiis  nf  Ireland  I  lie 
people  wen!  bound  liy  the  most,  solemn  outlis 
never  to  revciil  the  iiiiine  of  a  confedenite,  or 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
was  long  uncertain  how  the  movement  originated, 
■who  were  its  leaders,  and  whetlK'r  there  was 
one  or  many.  liCtters  signed  by  Captain  Dwyer 
or  .loaana  Meslcell  were  left  at  tlie  doors  of  ob- 
no.vious  persons,  ordering  lands  to  be  abandoned 
under  penalties.  If  the  commands  were  uncom- 
plied  with,  the  penalties  were  ine.vorablj-  in- 
flicted. .  .  .  Torture  usually  being  preferred  to 
murder,  male  offenders  against  the  'Whiteboys 
were  houglied  like  their  cattle,  or  their  tongues 
were  torn  out  by  the  roots." — J.  A.  Froude,  The 
Eiif/.  in  Irdaiid,  hk.  5.  fh.  1  (i\  2).— The  White- 
boys  took  their  name  froTu  the  practice  of  wear- 
ing a  white  shirt  drawn  over  their  other  clotliing, 
wlien  they  were  out  upon  their  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions. "Tlie  Oak  Boy  movement  took  place 
about  1761-2.  .  .  .  The  injustice  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  'Oak  Boys,'  one  of  the  best 
known  of  the  colonial  societies,  was  duty  work 
ou  roads.  Every  householder  was  bound  to  give 
si.K  days'  labour  in  making  and  repairing  the 
public  roads;  and  if  he  had  a  horse,  six  days' 
labour  of  his  horse.  It  was  complained  that  this 
duty  work  was  only  levied  on  the  poor,  and  that 
they  were  eompelied  to  work  on  private  job 
roads,  and  even  upon  what  were  the  avenues 
and  farm  roads  of  the  gentry.  The  name  Oak 
Boys,  or  Hearts  of  Oak  Boys,  was  derived  from 
the  members  in  their  raids  wearing  an  oak  branch 
iu  their  bats.  The  organization  sjireail  rajiidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  Ulster.  Although  the 
grievances  were  common  to  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic workmen,  and  tliere  was  nothing  religious 
in  the  objects  or  constitution  of  the  Oak  Boys, 
the  society  was  an  exclusively  Protestant  body, 
owing  to  the  total  absence  at  the  period  of  any 
association  between  the  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics. .  .  .  The  Steel  Boys,  or  Hearts  of  Steel 
Boys,  followed  the  Oak  Boys  [about  1771]. 
They  also  were  exclusively  Protestant ;  the  origin 
of  this  organization  was  the  extravagance  and 
profligacy  of  a  bad  landlord,  the  representative 
of  the  great  land  thief,  Chichester,  of  the  Plan- 
tation of  King  James  I.  .  .  .  The  Oak  Boys  and 
Steel  Boys  did  not  last  long." — W.  K.  Sullivan. 
pt.  1  rt/  Two  Centuvii-s  r>f  Irish  Hist.,  ch.  5,  with 
fiint-iiiite. — Tlie  landlord  here  referred  to,  as  hav- 
ing provoked  the  organization  of  the  Steel  Boys, 
was  the  .Alarquis  of  Donegal.  "Many  of  his 
Antrim  leases  having  fallen  in  simultaneously, 
hedemaniled  £100,000  iu  tines  ior  the  renewal  of 
them.  The  tenants,  all  Protestants,  offered  the 
interest  of  the  monej'  in  addition  to  the  rent.  It 
could  not  be.  Speculative  Belfast  capitalists 
paid  the  fine  and  took  the  lauds  over  the  heads 
of  the  tenants,  to  sublet.  .  .  .  The  most  sub- 
stantial of  the  expelled  tenantry  gathered  their 
effects  together  and  sailed  to  join  their  country- 
men in  the  New  World.  .  .  .  Between  those  who 
were  too  poor  to  emigrate,  and  the  Catholics  who 
were  in  possession  of  their  homes,  there  grow  a 
protracted  feud,  which  took  form  at  last  in  the 
conspiracy  of  the  Peep  of  Day  Boys;  in  the  fierce 
and  savage  expulsion  of  the  intruders,  who  were 
bidden  to  go  to  hell  or  Connaught;  and  in  the 
counter-organization  of  the  Catholic  Defenders, 
which  spread  over  the  whole  island,  and  made 
the  army  of  insurrection  in  1798." — J.  A.  Froude, 
The  Eiiij.  ill  Ireland,  hk.  o,  ch.  2,  sect.  G  (v.  2). 


A.  D.  1778-1794. — Concession  of  Legisla- 
tive independence  by  the  so-called  Constitu- 
tion of  1782.  — "  Englauils  dillieulty  was  Ire- 
land's opportunity.  Over  in  the  American 
colonies  Air.  Washington  and  his  rebels  were 
jiressing  hard  upon  the  troo]is  of  King  (Jeorge. 
More  than  one  garrison  had  been  compelled  to 
surrcndi-r,  more  than  one  general  had  given  up 
his  briglit  sword  to  a  revolutionary  header.  Ou 
the  hither  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  American  flag 
was  scarcely  less  dreaded  than  at  Yorklown  and 
Saratoga.  .  .  .  Ireland,  drained  of  troops,  lay 
o]ien  to  invasion.  The  terrible  Paul  Jones  was 
drifting  about  the  seas:  descents  upon  Ireland 
were  dreaded ;  if  such  deseent,s  had  been  made 
the  island  was  practically  defenceless.  An 
alarmed  JIaym'  of  Ikdfast,  aiipealiug  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  military  aid,  was  informed  that  no 
more  serious  anil  more  formidable  assistance 
could  be  rendered  to  the  chief  city  of  the  North 
than  might  be  given  by  half  a  troop  of  dis- 
mounted cavalry  and  half  a  troop  of  invalids. 
If  the  French-American  enemy  would  consent  to 
be  scared  by  such  a  muster,  well  and  good;  if 
not  Belfast,  and  for  the  matter  of  that,  all  Ire- 
land, must  look  to  itself.  Thereupon  Ireland, 
very  promptly  and  decisively,  did  look  to 
itself.  A  Jlilitia  Act  was  passed  empowering 
the  formation  of  volunteer  corps  —  consisting, 
of  course,  solely  of  Protestants  —  for  the  defence 
of  the  islanil.  A  fever  of  military  enthusiasm 
swept  over  the  country  ;  nortii  and  south  and  cast 
and  west  men  caught  up  arms,  nominally  to  re- 
sist the  French,  really,  though  they  knew  it  not, 
to  effect  one  of  tlie  greatest  constitutional  revo- 
lutions in  history.  Before  a  startled  Govern- 
ment could  realise  what  was  occurring  60,000 
men  were  under  arms.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  surrender  of  Limerick  there  was  an  armetl 
force  in  Ireland  able  and  willing  to  support  a 
national  cause.  Suddeulj',  almost  in  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye.  Ireland  found  herself  for  the  first 
time  for  generations  in  the  pos.session  of  a  well- 
armed,  well-disciplined,  and  well-generalled  mili- 
tary force.  The  armament  that  was  organised 
to  insure  the  safety  of  England  was  destined  to 
achieve  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  .  .  .  All  talk  of 
organisation  to  resist  foreign  invasion  was 
silenced ;  in  its  place  tlie  voice  of  the  nation  was 
heard  loudly  calling  for  the  redress  of  its  domes- 
tic grievances.  Their  leader  was  Charlemont; 
Grattau  and  Flood  were  their  principal  colonels." 
— J.  H.  McCarthy,  Irdund  Since  the  Vniun,  ch. 
3. — "When  the  Parliament  met,  Grattau  moved 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Address,  '  that  it  was 
by  free  export  and  import  only  that  the  Nation 
was  to  be  saved  from  impending  ruin ' ;  and  a 
corps  of  Volunteers,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  lined  Dame  Street  as  the  Speaker  and 
the  Commons  walked  in  ]ir(icessioii  to  the  Castle. 
Anotlier  demonstration  of  Volunteers  in  Ccillege 
Green  excited  Dublin  a  little  later  on,  and  (1.5th 
November,  1779)  a  riotous  mob  clamoured  for 
Free  Trade  at  the  very  doors  of  the  House.  .  .  . 
These  events  resulted  in  immediate  success. 
Lord  North  proposed  in  the  British  Parliament 
three  articles  of  relief  to  Iri.sh  trade — (1)  to  al- 
low free  export  of  wool,  woollens,  and  wool- 
flocks;  (2)  to  allow  a  free  export  of  gla.ss;  (")  to 
allow,  under  certain  couditi(ms.  a  free  trade  to 
all  the  British  colonies.  When  the  news  reached 
Ireland  excessive  joy  prevailed.  .  .  .  But  this 
was  only  a  beginning.     Poynings'  Law,  and  the 
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6th  of  George  I.,  required  to  be  swept  away  too, 
so  that  Irehuiii  iniglit  enjoy  not  only  Free  Trade, 
but  also  Self-government.  Grattaii  moved  his 
two  famous  resolutions:^!.  That  the  King, 
■with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  and  Common.^  of 
Ireland,  is  alone  competent  to  enact  laws  to  bind 
Ireland.  2.  That  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
inseparably  united  under  one  Sovereign.  In 
supporting  these  resolutions,  Grattan  cited  Eng- 
land's dealings  with  America,  tc  show  what  Ire- 
land too  might  effect  b}'  claiming  her  just  rights. 
.  .  .  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  became  Viceroy  in 
1781,  with  Jlr.  Eden  as  Secretary.  Viewing 
England's  embroilment  in  war — in  America,  in 
India,  with  France,  and  Spain,  and  Holland  — 
the  Irish  Volunteers,  whose  numbers  had  swelled, 
Grattan  said,  to  well-nigh  100,000  men,  held 
meetings  and  reviews  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  16th  of  April,  1782,  was  a 
memorable  day  for  Dublin.  On  that  date,  in 
a  city  thronged  with  Volunteers,  with  bands 
playing,  and  banners  blazoned  with  gilded  harps 
tiutteriug  in  the  wind,  Grattan,  in  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  which  was  always  presented 
to  the  King  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  moved, 
'That  Ireland  is  a  distinct  Kingdom,  with  a  sep- 
arate Parliament,  and  that  this  Parliament  alone 
has  a  right  to  make  laws  for  her.'  On  the  17th 
of  May,  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  Lord  Shel- 
burne  in  the  Lords,  and  Charles  James  Fox  in 
the  Commons  of  Great  Britain  —  proposed  the 
repeal  of  the  6th  of  George  I.,  a  statute  which 
declared  the  right  of  the  English  Parliament  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment frankly  and  fully  acceded  to  the  de- 
mands of  Ireland.  Four  points  were  granted  — 
(1)  an  Independent  Irish  Parliament;  (2)  the  ab- 
rogation of  Poyniugs'  Law,  empoAvering  the 
English  Privy  Council  to  alter  Irish  Bill:^;  (3) 
the  introduction  of  a  Biennial  JMutiny  Bill:  (4) 
the  abolition  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  England 
from  the  Irish  law  courts.  These  concessions 
were  announced  to  the  Irish  Parliament  at  once; 
in  their  joy  the  Irish  Houses  voted  i'100,000,  and 
20,000  men  to  the  navy  of  Great  Britain.  Ire- 
land had  at  last  achieved  political  freedom. 
Peace  and  prosperity  seemed  about  to  bless  the 
land.  .  .  .  That  there  might  lie  no  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  deliberate  intention  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  granting  Irish  legislative 
independence.  Lord  Shelburne  had  passed  an 
Act  of  Kenunciation,  declaring  that  '  the  Kiglit 
claimed  b\'  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  be  bound 
only  by  laws  enacted  by  Ilis  JIajesty  and  the 
Parliament  of  that  Kingdom,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  established  and  ascertained  for  ever,  and 
shall  at  no  time  hereafter  be  questioned  or  ques- 
tionable.' During  the  same  session  (1782),  the 
two  Catholic  Relief  Bills  proposed  by  Luke 
(lardiner,  who  afterwards  became  Viscount 
iMountjoy,  were  passed.  These  measures  g.avc 
catholics  the  riglit  to  buy  freeholds,  to  teach 
schools,  and  to  educate  their  children  as  they 
l)leased.  The  Habeas  Corjius  Act  was  now  ex- 
tended to  Ireland ;  and  marriages  by  ])resby- 
terian  ministers  were  made  legaT" — VV.  F.  Col- 
lier, Hist,  of  Ireliiiid  for  Schools,  period  5,  ch.  3. 
— "Had  the  Iri.>;h  demanded  a  complete  .separa- 
tion it  would  have  been  yielded  without  resis- 
tance. It  would  liave  been  lieller  had  it  been.  The 
two  countries  would  have  inunedialely  joined  on 
terms  of  equality  and  of  mutual  eontiik-nce  and 
respect.     But  the  more  tlie  English  Cabinet  gave 


way  the  less  were  the  Irish  disposed  to  press 
their  advantage.  A  feeling  of  warm  attachment 
to  England  rapidly  took  the  place  of  distrust. 
There  never  existed  in  Ireland  so  sincere  and 
friendly  a  spirit  of  spontaneous  union  with  Eng- 
land as  at  this  moment,  when  the  formal  bon<l  of 
imion  was  almost  whollj'  dissolved.  From  the 
moment  when  England  made  a  formal  siu-render 
of  her  claim  to  govern  Ireland  a  series  of  inroads 
commenced  on  the  various  interests  supposed  to 
be  left  to  their  own  free  development  by  that 
surrender.  Ireland  had  not,  like  England,  a 
body  of  Cabinet  Ministers  responsible  to  her 
Parliament.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Irish 
Secretary  held  their  offices  and  received  their 
instructions  from  the  English  minister.  There 
was  greater  need  than  ever  before  for  a  bribed 
majority  in  the  Irish  Conunons,  and  the  ma- 
chiner_y  for  securing  and  managing  it  remained 
intact." — AV.  A.  O'Conor,  Hist,  of  "the  Irish  Pco- 
'ple,  bk.  4,  ch.  2.  sect.  2  (b.  2).— "The  liistory  of 
these  memorable  eighteen  years  [1782-1800]' has 
never  been  written,  and  yet  these  years  are  tlie 
.  .  .  key  to  Irish  political  opinion  in  the  19th 
[century].  The  Government  which  granted  the 
constitution  of  1782  began  to  conspire  against  it 
immediately.  They  had  taken  Poynings'  Act 
away  from  the  beginning  of  its  proceedings,  and 
they  clapped  it  on  to  the  end  of  its  proceedings, 
as  effectually  as  if  the  change  had  not  been 
made.  They  developed  in  the  Irish  mind  that 
distrust  of  all  government  which  has  made  it  so 
turbulent  and  so  docile  —  turbulent  to  its  admin- 
istrators, docile  to  its  popular  leaders." — J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers,  in  Ireland  {A.  lieid,  ed.),  p.  '2'>. 

Alsoix;''W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public 
Opinion  in  Ireland:  Henri/  Grattan. — J.  G. 
MacCarthy,  Henri/  ^rattan. 

A.  D.  1784.— Peep-o'-Day  Boys  and  De- 
fenders.— "Disturbances  .  .  .  commenced  in 
the  north  between  two  parties  called  Peep-o'-Day 
Boys  and  Defenders.  They  originated  in  1784 
among  some  country  peo]ile.  who  appear  to  have 
been  all  Protestants  or  Presbyterians;  but  Cath- 
olics having  sided  with  one  of  tlie  parties,  the 
quarrel  quickly  grew  into  a  religious  feud,  and 
spread  from  the  county  of  Armagh,  wliere  it 
commenced,  to  the  neighbouring  districts  of 
Tyrone  and  Down.  Both  parties  belonged  to 
the  humblest  classes  of  the  community.  The 
Protestant  party  were  well  armed,  and  assem- 
bling in  numbers,  attacked  the  houses  of  Catho- 
lics under  pretence  of  searching  for  arms:  insult- 
ing their  persons,  and  breaking  their  furniture. 
These  wanton  outrages  were  usually  committed 
at  an  early  hour  in  tlie  morning,  whence  the 
name  of  Peep-o'-Day  Boj's:  but  the  faction  was 
also  known  as  '  Protestant  Boys.'  and  '  wreckers,' 
and  ultiniatclv  merged  in  the  (>rant;e  Societv." 
— M.  Havcrty"  Hist,  of  Ireland,  ji.  722. 

A.  D.  1793. — Passage  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.— "On  Fcbru.-iiy  4  (17!»:!)  lloliarl,  [Chief 
Secretary]  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Catlio- 
lic  Relief  Bill,  and  staled  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions. It  was  of  a  kind  which  only  a  year  be- 
fore would  have  appeared  utterly  impossible, 
and  which  was  in  the  most  glaring  opposition  to 
all  the  doctrines  which  the  Government  and  its 
partisans  had  of  late  been  urging.  .  .  .  This 
great  measure  was  before  Parliament,  with  sev- 
eral intermi.ssions,  for  rather  more  than  live 
weeks.  .  .  .  The  vast  preponderance  of  speakers 
were   in    favour  of    relief   to   Catholics,    though 
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there  were  gmve  tlifTcrences  ns  to  tlio  degree, 
and  spciikorsof  the  liigliest  autiiority  represented 
tlie  genuine  I'roteKtiUit  feeling  of  tlie  eountry  iis 
being  in  its  favour.  .  .  .  Few  tilings  in  Irish 
parlianientary  liistory  are  more  reniai-U:il)le  llian 
tlie  facility  with  which  this  great  measure!  was 
carried,  lliougli  it  was  in  all  its  aspects  thoroughly 
debated.  It  passeil  its  second  reading  in  the 
House  of  Commons  with  only  a  single  negative. 
It  was  committed  with  only  three  negatives, 
and  in  the  critical  divisions  on  its  clauses  the 
majorities  were  at  least  two  to  one.  The  quali- 
tication  required  to  authorise  a  Catholic  to  bear 
arms  was  raised  in  committee  on  the  motion  of 
tlie  Chancellor,  and  in  addition  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  of  1774,  a  new  oath  was  incorporated 
hi  tlie  Bill,  copied  from  one  of  the  declarations 
of  the  Catholics,  anil  abjuring  certain  tenets 
which  had  been  ascribed  to  them,  among  others 
the  assertion  that  the  inf.-dlihility  of  tlie  Poi>e 
was  au  article  of  their  faith.  For  the  rest  the 
Bill  became  law  almost  e.vactly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  originally  designed.  It  swept 
away  the  few  remaining  disabilities  relating  to 
property  which  grew  out  of  the  penal  code.  It 
enabled  Catholics  to  vote  like  Protestants  for 
members  of  Parliament  and  magistrates  in  cities 
or  boroughs ;  to  become  elected  members  of  all 
corporations  e.\cept  Tririit.y  C!ollcgc:  to  keep 
arms  subject  to  some  specified  conditions;  to 
hold  all  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  kingdom 
from  which  they  were  not  S])ecifieally  e.vcluded; 
to  hold  the  medical  professorships  on  the  foun- 
dation of  Sir  Patrick  Dun;  to  take  degrees  and 
hold  offices  in  an_v  mi.\ed  college  connected  with 
the  University  of  Dublin  tliat  might  hereafter 
be  founded.  It  also  threw  ojieu  to  them  the  de- 
grees of  the  University,  enabling  the  King  to 
alter  its  statutes  to  that  effect.  A  long  clause 
enumerated  the  prizes  which  were  still  with- 
held. Catholics  might  not  sit  in  either  House 
of  Parliament;  they  were  excluded  from  almost 
all  Government  and  judicial  positions;  they  could 
not  be  Privy  Councillors,  King's  Counsel,  Fel- 
lows of  Trinity  College,  sheritTs  or  sub-sherilTs, 
or  generals  of  the  staff.  Nearly  every  post  of 
ambition  was  still  reserved  for  Protestants,  and 
the  restrictions  weighed  most  heavily  on  the 
Catholics  wdio  were  most  educated  and  most 
able.  In  the  House  of  Lords  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Bill  pas.sed  with  little  oiien  op- 
position, but  a  protest,  signed  among  other  jjcers 
by  Charlemont,  was  drawn  up  against  it.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  received  the  royal  assent 
in  April,  1793,  and  in  the  same  month  the  Catho- 
lic Convention  dissolved  itself.  Before  doing  so 
it  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  Catho- 
lics '  to  co-operate  in  all  loyal  and  constitutional 
means'  to  obtain  parliameiit;iry  reform.  .  .  . 
The  Catholic  prelates  in  their  pastorals  expressed 
their  gratitude  for  the  Relief  Bill.  The  United 
Irishmen  on  their  side  issued  a  proclamation 
warmly  congratulating  the  Catholics  on  the 
measure  for  their  relief,  but  also  urging  in  pas- 
sionate strains  that  parliamentary  reform  was  the 
first  of  needs." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  llixl.  of  Emj. 
ill  the  IStfi  Crnfiin/.  c/i.  2.")  (r.  (!). 

A.  D.  1793-1798. — Organization  of  the  Uni- 
ted Irishmen. — Attempted  French  invasions. 
— The  rising  of  '98. —  "Nothing  could  be  less 
sinister  than  the  original  aims  and  methods  of  the 
Society  of  United  Irishmen,  wdiich  was  conceived 
in  the  idea  of  unitins  Catholics  and  Protestants 


'in  pursuit  of  the  .same  object  —  a  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws,  and  a  (|iarlianientary)  reform  includ- 
ing in  itself  an  extension  of  the  right  of  suffrage.' 
This  union  was  founded  at  Belfast,  in  1791.  by 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  barrister  of  Eng- 
lish desreul,  and,  like  the  majority  of  the  United 
Irishmen,  a  Protestant.  Some  months  later  a 
Dublin  bninch  was  founded,  the  chairman  being 
the  lion.  Simon  Butler,  a  Protestant  geullemau 
of  high  character,  and  the  secretary  a  tradesman 
named  James  Napjier  Tandy.  The  society  grew 
rapiilly,  and  braiielies  were  formed  thnnighout 
Ulster  and  Leinster.  The  religious  strifes  of  tlie 
Orange  boys  and  Defenders  was  a  great  trouble 
to  the  United  men,  who  felt  that  these  creed  ani- 
mosities among  Irishmen  were  more  ruinous  to 
the  national  cau.se  than  any  corruption  of  par- 
liament or  coercion  of  government  could  pos- 
sibly be.  Ireland,  united,  would  be  (juite  capa- 
ble of  fighting  her  own  battles,  but  these  party 
factions  rendered  lier  contenijitible  and  weak. 
The  society  accordingly  set  itself  the  impossible 
task  of  drawing  together  the  Defenders  and  the 
Orangemen.  Catholic  emancipation  —  one  of  the 
great  objects  of  the  union — naturally  appealed 
very  differently  to  the  rival  parties:  it  was  the 
great  wish  of  the  Defenders,  the  chief  dread  of 
the  Orangemen.  Both  factions  were  composed 
of  the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  peasantry  in 
Ireland,  men  whose  political  views  did  not  soar 
above  the  idea  that  'something  should  be  done 
for  old  Ireland.'  The  United  Irishmen  devoted 
themselves  to  the  regeneration  of  both  parties, 
but  the  Orangemen  would  have  none  of  them, 
and  the  Protestant  United  men  found  themselves 
drifting  into  partnership  with  the  Catholic  De- 
fenders. To  .gain  influence  with  this  party, 
Tandy  took  the  Defenders'  oath.  He  was  in- 
formed against;  and,  as  to  take  an  illegal  oath 
was  then  a  capital  offence  in  Ireland,  he  had  to 
{\y  for  his  life  to  America.  This  adventure  made 
Tand_>'  the  hero  of  the  Defemlers,  wdio  now  joined 
the  union  in  great  numbers;  but  the  whole  busi- 
ness brought  the  society  into  disrepute,  and  con- 
nected it  with  the  Defenders,  wdio,  like  the 
Orange  bo\'S,  were  merely  a  ])arty  of  outrage. 
.  .  .  One  night  in  the  3Iay  of  '94  a  government 
raid  was  made  upon  the  premises  of  the  union. 
The  olHeers  of  the  society  were  arrested,  their 
papers  seized,  the  t3'pe  of  their  uewspajier 
destroyed,  and  the  United  Irish  Society  was  pro- 
claimed as  an  illegal  organisation.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  year  all  need  for  a  reform  society 
seemed  to  have  passed.  Fitzwilliam  was  made 
viceroy,  and  emancipation  and  reform  seemed 
assured.  His  sudden  recall,  the  reversal  of  his 
appointments,  the  rejection  of  Grattan's  Reform 
Bill,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  coercive  system, 
convinced  the  United  men  of  the  powerlessness 
of  peaceful  agitation  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
system  of  government  by  corruption.  They  ac- 
cordingly reorganised  the  union,  but  as  a  secret 
socict_v,  and  with  the  avowed  aim  of  separating 
Ireland  from  the  British  empire.  The  Fitz- 
william affair  had  greatly  strengthened  the 
union,  ■which  w'as  joined  by  many  men  of  high 
birth  and  position,  among  them  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Leinster,  and 
Arthur  ()'Connor,  nephew  to  lord  Longueville, 
both  of  wdiom  had  been  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  .  .  .  But  the  ablest  man  of  the 
party  was  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a  barrister, 
and  the  elder  brother  of  Robert  Emmet.     The 
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society  gradually  swelled  to  the  number  of  5,000 
members,  but  throughout  its  existence  it  was 
perfectly  riddled  with  spies  and  informers,  bj- 
whom  government  was  supplied  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  its  doings.  It  beeann'  known  to 
Pitt  that  the  French  government  had  sent  an 
Englishman,  named  Jackson,  as  an  emissary  to 
Ireland.  Jackson  was  convicted  of  treason,  and 
hanged,  and  Wolfe  Tone  was  suHicientlj^  impli- 
cated in  his  guilt  ...  to  find  it  prudent  to  tly 
to  America.  But  before  leaving  Ireland  he  ar- 
ranged with  the  directors  of  the  union  to  go  from 
America  to  France,  and  to  try  to  jiersuade  the 
French  government  to  assist  Ireland  in  a  struggle 
for  separation.  While  Tone  was  taking  his  cir- 
cuitous route  to  Paris,  government,  to  meet  the 
military  development  of  the  society,  placed 
Ulster  and  Leinster  under  a  stringent  Insurrec- 
tion Act ;  torture  was  employed  to  wring  confes- 
sion from  suspected  persons,  and  the  Protestant 
militia  and  yeomanry  were  drafted  at  free  quar- 
ters on  the  wretched  Catholic  j^easantry.  The 
barbarity  of  the  soldiers  lashed  the  people  of  the 
northern  provinces  into  a  state  of  fury.  ...  In 
the  meantime  the  indomitable  Tone —  unknown, 
without  credentials,  without  influence,  and  ig- 
norant of  the  French  language  —  had  persuaded 
the  French  government  to  lend  him  a  fleet, 
10.000  men,  and  40,000  stand  of  arms,  which  ar- 
mament left  Brest  for  Bantry  Bay  on  the  10th 
December,  179G.  Ireland  was  now  in  llie  same 
po.sition  as  England  had  been  wlien  William  of 
Orange  had  a])peared  outside  Torbay.  Injus- 
tice, corruption,  and  oppression  had  in  both 
cases  goaded  the  jieople  into  rebellion.  A  calm 
sea  and  a  fierce  gale  made  the  difference  between 
the  English  patriot  of  1688  and  the.  Irish  traitor 
of  1790.  Had  the  sea  been  calm  in  the  Christmas 
week  of  '96,  nothing  could  have  stopped  the 
Frencli  from  marching  on  to  Dublin,  but  just  as 
the  ships  jnit  in  to  Bantry  Bay,  so  wild  a  wind 
sjirang  up  that  they  were  driven  out  to  sea,  and 
blown  and  bull'etted  about.  For  a  month  they 
tossed  about  within  sight  of  laud,  but  the  storm 
did  not  subside,  and,  all  chance  of  landing  seem- 
ing as  far  oft'  as  ever,  they  put  back  into  the 
French  port." — AVm.  S.  Gregg,  Irixh  JIi.it/tri/fni- 
English  Headers,  cli.  23. — "After  the  failure  of 
Iloche's  e.Kpeditiou,  another  great  armament 
was  fitted  out  in  the  Te.xel,  where  it  long  lay 
ready  to  come  forth,  while  the  English  fleet, 
the  only  safeguard  of  our  coasts,  was  eripided 
by  the  mutiny  at  the  Kore.  But  the  wind  once 
more  fought  for  England,  and  the  Batavian  fleet 
came  out  at  last  only  to  be  destroyed  at  Camper- 
down.  Tone  was  personally  engaged  in  both 
expeditions,  and  his  lively  Diary,  the  image  of 
liis  character,  gives  us  vivid  aeeo\uits  of  l)Oth. 
Tlie  third  effort  of  the  French  Government  was 
feeble,  and  ended  in  the  futile  lauding  of  a 
small  force  under  Humbert.  .  .  .  In  the  last  ex- 
]iedition  Tone  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and, 
having  been  condemned  to  death,  conuuitted 
suicide  in  jirison.  ...  It  was  well  for  Ireland, 
as  well  as  for  England,  that  Tone  failed  in  his 
enterprise.  Had  he  succeeded,  his  country 
would  for  a  lime  have  been  treated  as  Switzer- 
hmd  and  tlu'  I'atavian  l{e|)ublie  were  treated  by 
tlieir  French  regenerators,  and,  in  the  end,  it 
would  have  been  surely  reconquered  and  i>un- 
ished  by  the  power  which  was  mistress  of  the 
sea.  .  .  .  But  now  that  all  is  over,  we  can  afford 
to  say  that  Tone  gallantly  ventured  hi>  life  in 


what  naturally  appeared  to  him,  and  would  to  a 
high-spirited  Englishnum  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances have  appeared,  a  good  cause.  One 
of  his  race  had  but  too  much  reason  then  to 
'hate  the  very  name  of  England,'  and  to  look 
forward  to  the  burning  of  her  cities  with  feelings 
in  w  Inch  pity  struggled  with  revenge  for  mas- 
tery, but  revenge  prevailed.  .  .  .  From  the  Re- 
publicans the  disturbance  spread,  as  in  16-11,  to 
that  mass  of  blind  disaffection  and  hatred,  na- 
tional, social,  agrarian,  and  religious,  which 
was  alwa3's  snxiuldering  among  the  Catholic 
IX'asantry.  With  these  suffei-ers  the  political 
theories  of  the  French  Revolutionists  had  no  in- 
fluence; they  looked  to  French  invasion,  as  well 
as  to  domestic  insurrection,  merely  as  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  oppression  under  which  they 
groaned.  .  .  .  The  leading  Roman  Catholics, 
both  clerical  and  lay,  were  on  the  side  of  the 
government.  The  mass  of  the  Catholic  priest- 
liood  were  well  inclined  to  take  the  same  side. 
They  could  have  no  sympathy  with  an  Atheist 
Republic,  red  Avith  the  blood  of  priests,  as  well 
as  with  the  blood  of  a  son  of  St.  Louis.  If  some 
of  the  order  were  concerned  in  the  movement, 
it  was  as  demagogues,  sympathizing  with  their 
peasant  brethren,  not  as  priests.  Yet  the  Prot- 
estants insisted  on  treating  the  Catholic  clergy 
as  rebels  by  nature.  They  had  assuredly  done 
their  best  to  make  them  so.  .  .  .  Ko  sooner  did 
the  Catholic  peasantr}'  begin  to  move  and  or- 
ganize themselves  than  the  Protestant  gentry  and 
yeomanry  as  one  man  became  Cromwellians 
again.  Then  commenced  a  Reign  of  Terror 
scarcely  less  savage  than  that  of  the  Jacobins, 
against  w  hom  Euroije  was  in  arms,  as  a  hideous 
and  portentous  brood  of  evil,  the  scourge  and 
horror  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  suspected 
conspirators  were  intimidated,  and  confessions, 
or  pretended  confessions,  were  extorted  by  loos- 
ing upon  the  homes  of  the  peasantry  the  license 
and  barbarity  of  an  irregular  soldier}'  more  cruel 
than  a  regular  invader.  Flogging,  half-hanging, 
))itch-capping,  picketing,  went  on  over  a  large 
district,  and  the  most  barbarous  scourgings, 
without  trial,  were  inflicted  in  the  Riding  house 
at  Dublin,  in  the  very  seat  of  government  and 
justice.  This  was  styled,  'exerting  a  vigour 
beyond  the  law-;'  and  to  become  the  object  of 
such  vigour,  it  was  enough,  as  under  Robes- 
pierre, to  be  suspected  of  being  suspect.  Xo 
one  has  yet  fairly  undertaken  the  revolting  but 
.salutary  task  of  writing  a  faithful  and  impartial 
history  of  that  period;  but  from  the  accounts 
we  have,  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  the 
peasantry,  though  vmdoubtedly  in  a  disturbed 
state,  and  to  a  great  extent  secretly  organized, 
might  have  been  kept  ([uiet  by  measures  of 
lenity  and  firmness;  and  that  they  were  gra- 
tintously  scourged  and  tortured  into  ojien  re- 
bellion. When  they  did  rebel,  they  shewed,  as 
they  had  shewn  in  1641,  what  the  galley-slave 
is  when,  having  long  toiled  under  the  lash,  he 
contrives  in  a  storm  to  slip  his  chains  and  l)ecome 
master  of  the  vessel.  The  atrocities  of  Wexford 
and  Vinegar-Ilill  rivalled  the  atrocities  of  Port- 
nadown.  Nor  when  the  rebellion  was  vampnshed 
dill  the  victors  fail  to  renew  the  famous  feats  of 
Sir  Charles  Coote  and  of  the  regiment  of  Cole. 
We  now  pos.sess  terrible  and  overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  their  sanguinaiy  ferocity  in  the  cor- 
resp<mdence  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  who  was  cer- 
tainly no  friend  to  rebels,  having  fought  against 
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thciii  in  AiiU'rion,  1ml  wlio  was  a  man  of  scnso 
and  lifart,  most  wisely  si'iil.  ovei-  to  <iii(,'iicli  the 
iiisiirreetion,  and  i)aeify  the  country.  .  .  .  The 
munlei'.s  and  other  atrocities  eommitted  by  the 
Jaeobins  were  more  numc'rous  tlian  those  eom- 
mitted by  the  Orangemen,  and  as  the  victims 
were  of  liigher  rank  they  excited  more  indigna- 
tion and  pity ;  but  in  the  use  of  torture  the 
Orangemen  seem  to  have  reached  a  ])itch  of 
fiendish  cruelty  which  was  scarcely  attained  by 
the  .Jacobins.  .  .  .  The  .Tacobin  party  was  al- 
most entirely  composed  of  men  taken  from  the 
lowest  of  the  pe<ii)le,  whereas  among  (he  Irish 
terrorists  were  found  men  of  liigh  social  posi- 
tion and  good  education."  —  Goldwin  Smith, 
Irish  Hist,  and  Irish  Clmrdcter,  pp.  10(5-17.5, 

Also  in:  R.  R.  Madden,  The  United  Irislimen, 
their  Lives  and  Times. — Tlieoliald  Wolfe  Tone, 
Memoirs. — Marquis  C'ornwallis,  Oirrespmulenee, 
ch.  19  (y.  2). — A.  Gritliths,  Freneh  luruliitit/iiiiri/ 
Generals,  eh.  16. — Viscount  Castlercagh,  }[e>noirs 
and  Corr.,  r.  1.— W.  H.  3Ia.\well,  JJist.  of  the 
Irish  Uebellion  in  1798. 

A.  D.  1795-1796. — Formation  of  the  Orange 
Society. — Battle  of  the  Diamond. — Persecu- 
tion of  Catholics  by  Protestant  mobs. — "The 
year  179,T  is  very  memorable  in  L'isli  history,  as 
the  year  of  the  formation  of  the  Orange  Society, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  most  serious  disturb- 
ances in  the  count}'  of  Arnnigh.  .  .  .  The  old 
popular  feud  between  the  lower  ranks  of  Papists 
and  Presbyterians  in  the  northern  counties  is 
easy  to  understand,  and  it  is  not  less  easy  to  see 
liow  the  recent  course  of  Lish  politics  had  in- 
creased it.  A  class  which  had  enjoyed  and 
gloried  iu  uncontested  asceudencj',  found  this  as- 
cendency passing  from  its  hanils.  A  class  which 
liad  formerly  been  in  subjection,  was  elated  by 
new  privileges,  and  looked  forward  to  a  complete 
abolition  of  political  disabilities.  Catholic  and 
Protestant  tenants  came  into  a  new  competition, 
and  the  demeanour  of  Catholics  towards  Protes- 
tants was  sensibly  changed.  There  were  boasts 
in  taverns  and  at  fairs,  that  tlie  Protestants 
woidd  speedily  be  swept  away  from  the  laud 
and  the  descendants  of  the  old  proprietors  re- 
stored, and  it  was  soon  known  that  Catholics  all 
over  the  country  were  forming  themselves  into 
committees  or  societies,  and  were  electing  repre- 
sentatives for  a  great  Catholic  convention  at 
Dublin.  The  riots  and  outrages  of  the  Peep  of 
Day  Boys  and  Defenders  had  embittered  tlie  feel- 
ing on  both  sides.  .  .  .  Members  of  one  or  other 
creed  were  attacked  and  insulted  as  they  went 
to  their  places  of  worship.  There  were  fights  on 
the  high  roads,  at  fairs,  wakes,  markets,  and 
country  sports,  and  there  were  occasionally 
crimes  of  a  much  deeper  dye.  .  .  .  Li  Septem- 
ber 179.5  riots  broke  out  in  tins  count_y  [Armagh], 
■which  continued  for  some  days,  but  at  length 
the  parish  priest  on  the  one  side,  and  a  gentle- 
man named  Atkinson  on  the  other,  succeeded  in 
so  far  appeasing  the  quarrel  that  the  combatants 
formally  agreed  to  a  truce,  and  were  about  to 
retire  to  their  homes,  when  a  new  party  of  De- 
fenders, who  had  marched  from  tlie  adjoining 
counties  to  the  assistance  of  tlieir  brethren,  aj)- 
peared  upon  the  scene,  and  on  SeiJteinber  21  they 
attacked  the  Protestants  at  a  place  called  the 
Diamond.  The  Catholics  on  this  occasion  were 
certainly  the  aggressors,  and  they  appear  to  have 
considerably  outnundiered  their  antagonists,  but 
the  Protestants  were  better  [jostcd,  better  armed. 


and  better  org.aniscd.  A  serious  conflict  en.sued, 
and  the  Catholics  were  completely  defeated,  leav- 
ing a  large  number —  probably  twenty  or  thirty 
—  dead  upon  the  field.  It  was  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  the  battle  of  the  Diamond 
was  fought,  that  the  Orange  Society  was  formed. 
It  was  at  first  a  league  of  mutual  defence,  bind- 
ing its  members  to  maintain  the  laws  iind  tlie 
pciice  of  tlie  country,  and  also  the  I'rote.stant 
Constitution.  No  Catholic  was  to  be  admitted 
into  the  society,  and  the  members  were  bound  bj' 
oath  not  to  reveal  its  secrets.  The  doctrine  of 
Fitzgiljbon.  that  the  King,  liy  assenting  to  Catho- 
lic emancipation,  would  invalidate  his  title  to 
the  throne,  was  remarkably  reflected  in  the  oath 
of  the  Orangemen,  wliicli  bound  them  to  defend 
the  King  and  his  heirs,  'so  long  as  he  or  they 
support  the  Protestant  ascendency.'  The  society 
took  its  name  from  William  of  Orange,  the  con- 
querorof  the  Catholics,  anil  it  agreed  to  celebrate 
annually  the  battle  of  the  lioyne.  In  this  respect 
there  was  nothing  in  it  jiarticularlv  novel.  Prot- 
estant associations,  for  tlie  jiurposeof  conimemo- 
rating  the  events  and  maintaining  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution,  had  long  been  known.  .  .  . 
A  very  (.liU'erent  spirit,  however,  animated  the 
early  Orangemen.  The  iqiper  classes  at  first 
generally  held  aloof  from  the  society;  for  a  con- 
siilei'able  time  it  appears  to  have  been  almost 
confined  to  the  Protestant  peasantry  of  Ulster, 
and  the  title  of  Orangemen  was  probably  as- 
sumed by  numbers  wlio  had  never  joined  the 
organisation,  who  were  simply  Peep  of  DayI3oys 
taking  a  new  name,  and  whose  conduct  was  cer- 
tainly not  such  as  those  who  instituted  the  so- 
ciety had  intended.  A  terrible  persecution  of 
tlie  Catholics  immediately  followed.  The  ani- 
mosities between  the  lower  orders  of  the  two  re- 
ligions, which  hail  long  been  little  bridled,  burst 
out  afresli,  and  after  the  liattle  of  the  Diamond, 
the  Protestant  rabble  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
and  of  part  of  the  adjoining  counties,  determined 
by  continuous  outrages  to  drive  tlie  Catholics 
from  the  country.  Their  cabins  were  placarded, 
or,  as  it  was  termed,  '  papered,'  with  the  words, 
■'To  hell  or  Connaught,'  and  if  the  occupants 
did  not  at  once  abandon  them,  they  were  attacked 
at  night  by  an  armed  mob.  The  webs  and  looms 
of  the  poor  Catholic  weavers  were  cut  and  de- 
stroyed. Every  article  of  furniture  was  shat- 
tered or  burnt.  The  houses  were  often  set  on 
fire,  and  the  inmates  were  driven  homeless  into 
the  world.  The  rioters  met  with  scarcely  any 
resistance  or  disturbance.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
houses  were  sometimes  wrecked  in  a  single  night. 
Several  Catholic  chapels  were  burnt,  and  the  per- 
secution, which  began  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
soon  extended  over  a  wide  area  in  the  counties 
of  Tyrone,  Down,  Antrim,  and  Deny.  .  .  .  The 
outrages  continued  with  little  abatement  through 
a  great  part  of  the  following  year.  As  might 
have  been  e.xpected,  there  were  widely  diflfering 
estimates  of  the  number  of  the  victims.  Accord- 
ing to  some  reports,  wliicli  were  no  doubt  grossly 
exaggerated,  no  less  than  1,400  families,  or  aliout 
7,000  per.sons,  were  driven  out  of  the  county  of 
Armagh  alone.  Another,  and  much  more  prob- 
able account,  spoke  of  700  families,  while  a  cer- 
tain party  among  the  gentry  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  persecutions." — W.  E.  II.  Leckv, 
Hist,  of  Entj.  in  the  ISth  Cent'y,  eh.  27  {i\  7). 

A.   D.    1798-1800. — The  Legislative   Union 
with    Great    Britain. — "No    sooner    had    the 
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rebellion  been  suppressed  tlian  the  Government 
proposed,  to  the  Parliament  of  each  country,  the 
imion  of  Great  Britain  find  Ireland  imder  a  com- 
mon legislature.  This  was  no  new  iilea.  It  had 
frequently  been  in  the  minds  of  successive  gener- 
ations of  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel ; 
but  had  not  yet  been  seriouslj'  discussed  with  a 
view  to  immediate  action.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  safely  predicted  than  that  Ireland 
must,  sooner  or  later,  follow  tlie  precedent"  of 
Scotland,  and  yield  her  pretensions  to  a  separate 
legislation.  The  measures  of  1783,  which  ap- 
peared to  establish  the  legislative  independence 
of  Ireland,  really  proved  the  vanity  of  such  a 
pretension.  .  .  .  On  the  assembling  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
[1799],  the  cjuestion  of  the  Union  was  recom- 
mended by  a  message  from  the  Crown;  and  tlie 
address,  after  some  opposition,  was  carried  with- 
out a  division.  Pitt,  at  this,  the  earliest  stage, 
pronoiHiced  the  decision  at  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  arrived  to  be  positive  and  irrevocable. 
.  .  .  Lord  Cornwallis  [then  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland]  also  expressed  his  conviction  that  union 
was  the  only  measure  which  could  preserve  the 
country.  .  .  .  The  day  before  the  intended 
Union  was  signitied  liy  a  royal  message  to  the 
English  Parliament,  the  Irish  Houses  assembled ; 
and  the  Viceroy's  speech,  of  course,  contained  a 
paragraph  relative  to  the  project.  The  House 
of  Lords,  completely  luidcr  the  control  of  the 
Castle,  agreed  to  an  address  in  conformity  with 
the  speech,  after  a  short  and  languid  debate,  l)y  a 
large  majority;  but  the  Commons  were  violently 
agitated.  .  .  .  An  amendment  to  the  address 
pledging  the  House  to  maintain  the  Union  was 
lost  by  one  vote,  after  the  House  had  sat  twenty- 
one  hours;  but,  on  the  report,  the  amendment 
to  omit  the  paragraph  referring  to  the  Union 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  four.  .  .  .  When 
it  was  understood  that  the  Government  was  in 
earnest  .  .  .  there  was  little  difHeulty  in  alarm- 
ing a  people  among  whom  the  machinery  of  po- 
litical agitation  had,  for  some  years,  been  exten- 
sively organised.  The  bar  of  Dublin  took  the 
lead,  and  it  at  once  became  evident  that  the 
policy  of  tlie  Government  had  effected  a  union 
among  Irishmen  far  more  formidable  than  that 
whicli  all  the  efforts  of  sedition  had  been  able  to 
accomplish.  The  meeting  of  the  bar  included 
not  merely  men  of  different  religious  persua- 
sions, but,  what  was  of  more  imjiortanee  in  Ire- 
land, men  of  different  siiles  in  politics.  .  .  . 
However  conclusive  the  argument  in  favour  of 
Union  may  appear  to  Englishmen,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  an  Irishman  to  regard  the  Union  in  any 
other  view  than  as  a  measure  to  deprive  his 
country  of  lier  independent  constitution,  and  to 
extinguish  her  national  existence.  Mr.  Foster, 
tlie  Speaker,  took  this  view.  .  .  .  Sir  John  Par- 
nell,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  followed 
the  Speaker.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  the  Prime  Ser- 
jeant, a  law  officer  of  the  Crown,  was  on  the 
same  side.  Ponsonlij-,  the  leader  of  the  Whigs, 
was  vehement  against  the  scheme  ;  so  was  Grat- 
tan ;  so  was  C'urran.  Great  eff'orts  were  made  by 
the  Government  to  quiet  the  Prot<'Stants,  and  to 
engage  tlie  Catliolies  to  support  the  Union. 
These  efforts  wen;  so  far  successful  lliat  most  of 
the  Orange  lodges  were  persuaded  to  refrain 
from  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  Catholic  hierarchy  were  conciliated  by  the 
promise  of  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  and  of  an 


adjustment  of  the  Tithe  cpiestion.  Hopes  were 
held  out,  if  promises  were  not  actu.ally  made,  to 
the  Catholic  community,  that  their  civil  disaliili- 
ties  would  be  removed.  ...  If  the  Union  was 
to  be  aeeomplislied  by  constitutional  means,  it 
could  be  effected  only  by  a  vote  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  concurring  with  a  vote  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish Parliament;  and  if  the  Irish  assembly  were 
to  pronoinice  an  unbiassed  judgment  on  the 
question  of  its  extinction,  it  is  certain  that  a  very 
small  minority,  possibly  not  a  single  vote, would 
be  found  to  supjiort  the  measure.  .  .  .  The  vote 
on  the  address  was  followed,  in  a  few  days,  by 
an  address  to  the  Crown,  in  which  the  Commons 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain  the  constitution 
of  1783.  The  majority  in  favour  of  national  in- 
dependence had  already  increased  from  five  to 
twenty.  .  .  .  The  votes  of  the  Irish  Commons 
had  disposed  of  the  question  for  the  current 
session  ;  but  preparations  were  immediateh'  made 
for  its  future  passage  through  the  Iri.sli  Houses. 
The  foremost  men  in  Ireland  .  .  .  had  first  been 
tempted,  but  had  indignantly  refused  every  offer 
to  betray  the  independence  of  their  country. 
Another  class  of  leading  persons  was  then  tried, 
anil  from  these,  for  the  most  part,  evasive 
answers  w-ere  received.  The  minister  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  these  dubious  utterances. 
There  was  one  mode  of  carrying  the  Union,  and 
one  mode  only.  Bribery  of  every  kind  must  be 
employed  without  hesitation  and"  without  stint." 
— AV.  Massey,  If  int.  of  Enf/.:  Reign  of  Geo.  III., 
cli.  38  (('.  4). — "  Lord  Cornwallis  liad  to  work  the 
system  of  'negotiating  and  jobbing,'  by  promis- 
ing an  Irish  Peerage,  or  a  lift  in  that  Peerage, 
or  even  an  English  Peerage,  to  a  crowd  of  eager 
competitors  for  honours.  The  other  specific  for 
making  converts  was  not  yet  in  complete  opera- 
tion. Lord  Castlereagh  [the  Irish  Chief  Secre- 
tary] had  the  plan  in  his  portfolio:  —  borough 
proprietors  to  be  compensated;  .  .  .  fifty  bar- 
risters in  iiarlianient,  who  always  considered  a 
seat  as  the  road  to  preferment,  to  be  compen- 
sated ;  the  purchasers  of  seats  to  be  compensated ; 
individuals  connected  either  by  residence  or 
property  with  Dulilin  to  be  compensated.  '  Lord 
Castlereagh  considered  that  £1,500,000  would  be 
required  to  effect  all  tliese  compensatious. '  The 
sum  actually  paid  to  the  borough-mongers  alone 
was  £1,260,000.  Fifteen  thousand  pounds  were 
allotted  to  each  borough;  and  'was  ai)]iortioned 
amongst  the  various  patrons.'.  .  .  It  had  become 
a  contest  of  bribery  on  both  sides.  There  was 
an  'Opposition  stock-purse,'  as  Lord  Castlereagh 
describes  the  fund  against  which  he  was  to 
struggle  w'ith  the  deeper  purse  at  Whitehall. 
.  .  .  During  the  administration  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, 29  Irish  Peerages  were  created ;  of  which 
seven  only  were  unconnected  with  the  question 
of  Union.  Six  English  Peerages  were  granted  on 
account  of  Irisli  services;  and  there  were  19  pro- 
motions in  the  Irish  Peerage,  earned  by  similar 
assistance."  The  question  of  Union  w-as  virtually 
decided  in  tlie  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  the 
Gth  of  February,  1800.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  previous  day,  had  read  a  message  from  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  communicating  resolutions 
adopted  by  tlie  parliament  of  Great  Britain  in 
)li('  previous  year.  "The  cpiestion  was  deliated 
from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ."ith  to 
one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  (itii.  During 
that  time  the  streets  of  Dublin  were  tlie  scene 
of  a  great  riot,  and   the   peace  of  the  city  was 
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iii;iiiil;iiiiiMl  only  liy  trinips  of  cavalry.  .  .  .  On 
tlic  division  of  tlio  Otli  there  was  a  majority  of 
43  ill  favour  of  the  Union."  It.  was  not.  liow- 
ever,  until  tlie  Ttli  of  .lune,  tliat  tli<'  linal  leirisla- 
tive  enactment  —  tlie  Union  Rill  —  was  passed 
in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  The  lirst  ar- 
ticle provided  "that  the  Uingdoms  of  Great 
IJritain  and  Ireland  sliould,  upon  the  1st  of  .lan- 
uary,  1801,  be  united  into  one  kingdom,  by  the 
name  of  The  United  Kinij;dom  of  Oreal  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  United  Kingdom  was  to  be 
represented  in  one  aiul  the  same  parliament.  In 
tlie  United  Parliament  there  were  to  be  28 
temporal  Peers,  elected  for  life  by  the  Irish 
Peerage;  and  four  spiritual  Peers,  "taking  their 
places  in  rotation.  Tliere  were  to  lie  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Lower  House;  each  county  returning 
two,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  Cork. 
The  University  returned  one.  and  31  borouglis 
each  returned  one.  Of  these  boroughs  33  re- 
mained close  boroughs  till  the  Reform  Rill  of 
1831.  .  .  .  The  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
were  to  be  united.  The  proportion  of  Revenue 
to  be  levied  was  fixed  at  fifteen  for  Great  Rritain 
and  two  for  Ireland,  for  the  succeeding  twenty 
years.  Countervailing  duties  upon  imports  to 
each  country  were  fixed  by  a  minute  tariff,  but 
some  commercial  restrictions  were  to  be  re- 
moved."—C.  Knight,  Populitr  Hist,  of  Engl<i)id, 
V.  7,ch.  21.— "If  the  Irish  Parliament  bad  con- 
sisted mainly,  or  to  any  appreciable  extent,  of 
men  who  were  disloyal  to  the  connection,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  reliellion 
or  with  the  enemies  of  England,  the  English 
Ministers  would,  I  think,  have  been  amply  justi- 
fied in  employing  almost  any  means  to  abolish 
it.  .  .  .  But  it  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
or  too  emphatically  stated,  that  the  legislative 
Union  was  not  an  act  of  this  nature.  The  Par- 
liament which  was  abolished  was  a  Parliament 
of  the  most  unqualified  loyalists;  it  had  shown 
itself  read}'  to  make  every  sacrifice  in  its  power 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Empire,  and  from 
the  time  wlien  Arthur  O'Connor  and  Lord  Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald  passed  beyond  its  walls,  it  prob- 
al)ly  did  not  contain  a  single  man  who  was 
really  disaffected.  ...  It  must  be  added,  that  it 
was  becoming  evident  that  the  relation  between 
the  two  countries  established  by  the  Constitution 
of  1T82  could  not  have  continued  unchanged. 
.  .  .  Even  with  the  best  dispositions,  the  Consti- 
tution of  1782  involved  many  and  grave  prcjbabil- 
ities  of  difference.  .  .  .  Sooner  or  later  the  corrupt 
borough  ascendency  must  have  broken  down,  and 
it  was  a  grave  question  what  was  to  succeed  it. 
.  .  .  An  enormous  increase  of  disloyalty  and 
religious  animosity  had  taken  place  during  the 
last  years  of  the  century,  and  it  added  immensely 
to  the  danger  of  the  democratic  Catholic  suffrage, 
which  the  Act  of  1793  had  called  into  existence. 
This  was  the  strongest  argument  for  hurrying 
ou  the  Union;  but  when  all  due  weight  is  as- 
signed to  it,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have 
justified  the  policy  of  Pitt." — AV.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
Hist.  ofEnrj.  ill  the  \Wi  Century,  ch.  32  {».  8). 

Also  in  :  T.  D.  Ingram,  Hist,  of  the  Legidatiee 
Union. — R.  Hassencamp,  Uist.  iif  Ireland,  ch.  14. 
— Marquis  Cornwallis,  Correspondence,  ch.  19-21 
(('.  2-3). — Viscount  Castlcrcagh,  Memoirs  and 
Corr.,  r.  2-3. 

A.  D.  i8oi. —  Pitt's  promise  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  broken  by  the  king.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1801-1800. 
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A.  D.  1801-1803. — The  Emmet  insurrection. 

— "  Lord  llardwicke  succeeded  Lord  Cornwallis 
as  viceroy  in  May  [180!];  and  for  two  years,  so 
far  as  the  Rritish  public  knew,  IrelandWas  un- 
disturbed. The  harvest  of  1801  was  abimdant. 
The  island  was  occu])ied  b}'  a  military  force  of 
ri.'i.OOO  men.  Distant  rumours  of  dislurl>ancos 
in  Limerick,  Tippcrary,  and  AValerford  were 
faintly  audiljle.  Imports  and  exports  increased. 
The  debt  increased  likewise,  but,  as  it  was  met 
by  loans  and  uncontrolk'd  by  any  public  assem- 
bly, no  one  protested,  and  few  were  aware 
of  the  fact.  Landlords  and  middlemen  throve 
on  high  rents,  and  peasants  as  yet  could  live. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1803  the  murmurs  in  the  south- 
west became  louder.  Visions  of  a  fixed  |irice  for 
potatoes  began  to  shape  themselves,  and  the  in- 
vasion of  'strangers'  ready  to  take  land  from 
which  tenants  had  been  ejected  was  resistetl. 
The  magistrates  urged  the  viceroy  to  obtain  and 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Insurrection  Act; 
but  the  evil  was  not  thought  of  sullicieut  magni- 
tude, and  their  request  was  refused.  Amidst 
the  general  calm,  the  insurrection  of  Robert 
Emmett  in  July  broke  like  a  bolt  from  the  blue. 
A  3'oung  republican  visionary,  whose  brotlier 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  rebellion,  he  had 
inspireil  a  few  score  comrades  with  the  quixotic 
hope  of  rekindling  Irish  nationality  by  setting 
up  a  factory  of  pikes  in  a  back  street  of  Dublin. 
On  the  eve  of  St.  James's  Day,  Quigley,  one  of 
his  associates,  who  had  been  sowing  vague  hopes 
among  the  villages  of  Kildare,  brought  a  mixed 
crowd  into  Duljlin.  When  the  evening  fell,  a 
sky-rocket  was  fired.  Emmett  and  his  little 
band  sallied  from  JIarshalsea  Lane  into  St. 
James's  Street,  and  distributed  pikes  to  all  who 
would  take  them.  The  disorderly  mob  thus 
armed  jiroceeded  to  the  debtors'  prison,  which 
they  attacked,  killing  the  ofliccr  who  defended 
it.  Emmett  urged  them  on  to  the  Castle.  They 
followed,  in  a  confused  column,  utterly  Ijeyond 
his  power  to  control.  On  their  way  they  fell  in 
with  the  carriage  of  the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Kil- 
warden,  dragged  him  out,  and  killed  him.  By 
this  time  a  few  handfuls  of  troops  had  lieen  col- 
lected. In  half  an  hour  two  subalterns,  with 
fifty  soldiers  each,  had  dispersed  the  whole 
gathering.  By  ten  o'clock  all  was  over,  with  the 
loss  of  20  soldiers  and  50  insurgents.  Emmett 
and  Russell,  another  of  the  leaders  who  had 
undertaken  the  agitation  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
were  shortly  afterwards  taken  and  executed; 
Quigley  escaped.  Such  was  the  last  reverbe- 
ration of  the  rebellion  of  1798,  or  rather  of  the 
revolutionary  fervour  that  led  the  way  to  that 
rebellion,  before  it  had  been  tainted  witli  re- 
ligious animosity.  Emmett  died  as  Shelley 
would  have  died,  a  martyr  and  an  enthusiast; 
but  he  knew  little  of  his  countrymen's  condition, 
little  of  their  aspirations,  nothing  of  their  needs. 
lie  had  no  successors." — J.  II.  Bridges,  pt.  3  of 
Tiro  Centtiries  of  Irish  Hist.,  ch.  2. — "Emmet 
might  easily  have  escaped  to  France  if  he  had 
chosen,  but  he  delayed  till  too  late.  Emmet  was 
a  young  man,  and  Emmet  was  in  love.  'The 
idol  of  his  heart,'  as  he  calls  her  in  his  dying 
speech,  was  Sarah  Curran,  the  daughter  of  John 
Philpot  Curran.  .  .  .  Emmet  was  determined  to 
see  her  before  he  went.  He  placed  his  life  upon 
the  cast  and  lost  it.  .  .  .  The  White  Terror 
which  followed  upon  the  failure  of  Emmet's 
rising  was  accompanied  by  almost  all  the  horrors 
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■which  marked  the  hours  of  repression  after  the 
rebellion  of  '98.  .  .  .  The  old  devil's  dance  of 
spies  and  informers  went  merrily  forward ;  the 
prisons  were  choked  with  prisoners." — J.  II. 
JleCarthy,  Ireland  nince  the  Unimi,  cli.  5-6. 

Also  tx:  R.  R.  ^Madden,  The  United  Irishmen, 
their  Lives  and  Times,  t.  3. — J.  Wills,  IIi«t.  of 
Ireland  in  the  Liees  tif  Irishmen,  v.  (i.  ]ip.  C8-80. 

A.  D.  1811-1829.— O'Connell  and  the  agita- 
tion for  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union. — Catholic  disabilities  re- 
moved. —  ■•  Tliere  is  nuich  reason  to  believe  that 
almost  from  the  commencement  of  his  career" 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  great  Irish  agitator, 
"formed  one  vast  scheme  of  policy  w-hich  he 
pursued  through  life  with  little  deviation,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  with  little  scruple.  This 
scheme  was  to  create  and  lead  a  public  spirit 
among  the  Roman  Catholics ;  to  wrest  emanci- 
pation by  this  means  from  the  Government;  to 
perpetuate  the  agitation  created  for  that  pur- 
pose till  the  Irish  Parliament  liad  been  restored; 
to  disendow  the  Established  Church ;  and  thus 
to  open  in  Ireland  a  new  era,  with  a  separate 
and  independent  Parliament  and  perfect  reli- 
gious equality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive 
a  scheme  of  policy  exhibiting  more  daring  than 
this.  The  Roman  Catholics  had  hitherto  shown 
themselves  absolutely  incompetent  to  take  any 
decisive  part  in  politics.  .  .  .  O'Connell,  liow- 
ever,  perceived  that  it  was  possible  to  bring  the 
whole  mass  of  the  people  into  the  struggle,  and 
to  give  them  an  almost  tine.vampled  momentum 
and  unanimity  l)y  applying  to  politics  a  great 
power  that  lay  dormant  in  Ireland  —  the  power 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  To  make  the  priests 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  and  himself  the  ruler 
of  the  priests,  was  his  first  great  object.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  party  supported  by  Keogli,  the 
leader  in  '93,  wlio  reconuuendcd  what  was  called 
'a  dignified  silence'  —  in  other  words,  a  com- 
]dete  abstinence  from  petitioning  and  agitation. 
AVitli  this  party  O'Connell  successfuljy  grappled. 
His  advice  on  ever}'  occasion  was,  'Agitate,  agi- 
tate, agitate! '  and  Keogh  was  so  irritated  by  the 
defeat  that  he  retired  from  the  society."  O'Con- 
nell's  leadership  of  the  movement  for  Catholic 
Emancipation  became  virtually  established  about 
the  beginning  of  1811.  "  He  avowed  himself 
repeatedly  to  be  an  agitator  with  an  '  ulterior 
object,'  and  declared  that  that  object  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  '  Desiring,  as  I  do,  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,'  he  said  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  in  1813,  '  I  rejoice  to  see  how  our 
enemies  promote  that  great  object.  .  .  .  They 
delay  the  liberties  of  the  Catholics,  but  they 
compensate  us  most  amjily  because  they  ad- 
vance the  restoration  of  Ireland.  By  leaving 
one  cause  of  agitation,  they  have  created,  and 
they  will  embody  and  give  shape  and  form 
to,  a  ptiblic  mind  and  a  puljlic  spirit.'  .  .  . 
Nothing  can  lie  more  untrue  than  to  represent 
the  Repeal  agitation  as  a  mere  afterthought  de- 
signed to  sustain  his  flagging  popularity.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  that  the  project  was  first  started 
l)y  him.  The  deep  indignation  that  the  Union 
had  ])roduced  in  Ireland  was  fermenting  among 
all  classes,  and  assiuning  the  form,  sometimes  of 
a  French  party,  .sometimes  of  a  social  war,  and 
sometimes  of  a  constitutional  agitation.  ...  It 
woulil  lie  teilious  to  follow  iiUo  minute  detail  the 
dilhciUties  and  the  mistakes  that  obstructed  the 
Catholic  movement,  and  were  flaally  overcome 


by  the  energy  or  the  tact  of  O'Connell.  .  .  . 

Several  times  the  movement  was  menaced  by 
Government  proclamations  and  prosecutions.  Its 
great  difiiculty  was  to  bring  the  public  opinion  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  actively 
and  habitually  into  the  question.  .  .  .  All  pre- 
ceding movements  since  the  Revolution  (except 
the  passing  excitement  about  Wood's  halfpence) 
had  been  chiefly  among  the  Protestants  or  among 
the  higher  order  of  the  Catholics.  The  mass  of 
tlie  people  had  taken  no  real  interest  in  polities, 
had  felt  no  real  pain  at  their  disabilities,  and 
were  politically  the  willing  slaves  of  tlieir  land- 
lords. For  the  first  time,  under  the  influence  of 
O'Connell,  the  great  swell  of  a  really  democratic 
movement  was  felt.  The  simplest  way  of  con- 
centrating the  new  enthusiasm  would  have  been 
by  a  .system  of  delegates,  but  this  had  been  ren- 
j  dered  illegal  by  the  Convention  Act.  On  the 
otlier  hand,  the  right  of  petitioning  was  one  of 
the  fundamental  privileges  of  the  constitution. 
By  availing  himself  of  this  riglit  O'Connell  con- 
trived, with  the  dexterity  of  a  practised  lawyer, 
to  violate  continually  the  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion Act,  while  keeping  within  the  letter  of 
the  law.  Proclamation  after  proclamation  was 
launched  against  his  society,  but  by  continually 
changing  its  name  and  its  form  he  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  prosecutions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. These  early  societies,  however,  all 
sink  into  insignificance  compared  with  that  great 
Catholic  Association  which  was  formed  in  1824. 
The  avowed  objects  of  this  societj'  were  to  pro- 
mote religious  education,  to  ascertain  the  nu- 
merical strength  of  the  different  religions,  and 
to  answer  tlie  charges  against  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics embodied  in  the  hostile  petitions.  It  also 
'  recommended'  petitions  (unconnected  with  the 
society)  from  every  jjarish,  and  aggregate  meet- 
ings in  every  county.  The  real  oljject  was  to 
form  a  gigantic  system  of  organisation,  ramifying 
over  the  entire  country,  and  directed  in  every 
parish  by  tlie  priests,  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
ing and  in  every  other  way  agitating  in  favour 
of  emancipation.  The  Catholic  Rent  [a  system 
of  small  subscriptions  —  as  small  as  a  penny  a 
month  —  collected  from  the  poorest  contributors, 
throughout  Ireland]  was  instituted  at  this  time, 
and  it  formed  at  once  a  powerful  instrument  of 
cohesion  and  a  faithful  barometer  of  the  popular 
feeling.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation became  every  week  more  striking.  The 
rent  rose  with  an  extraordinary  rapidity  [from 
£3.50  a  week  in  October  to  £700  a  week  in  De- 
cember, 1834],  The  meetings  in  every  county 
grew  more  and  more  enthusiastic,  the  triumph 
of  priestly  influence  more  and  more  certain. 
The  Government  made  a  feeble  and  abortive 
effort  to  arrest  the  storm  by  threatening  both 
O'Connell  and  Shell  [Richard  Lalor]  with  prose- 
cution for  certain  passages  in  tlieir  speeches. 
.  .  .  The  formation  nf  the  Wellingtoii  Ministry 
[Wellington  and  Peel,  182S]  seemed  effectually 
to  crush  tlie  present  hopes  of  the  Catholics,  for 
the  stubliorn  resolution  of  its  leader  was  as  well 
known  as  his  Tory  opinions.  Yet  this  llinistry 
was  destined  to  terminate  the  contest  by  estab- 
lishing the  principle  of  religious  eiiuality.  .  .  . 
On  tlie  accession  of  the  Wellington  Ministry  to 
])o\ver  the  Catholic  Association  passi^d  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  they  wnulil  opiio.se  with 
their  whole  energy  any  Irish  member  wlio  con- 
sented to  accept  ollice  taidcr  it Vn  oppor- 
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tunity  for  carrying  the  n'solutiou  iiiti)  cITcct 
soon  occurred.  Jlr.  Fitzgoralil,  the  nieinljer  for 
CMare,  accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  was  conse(|uently  obliged 
to  go  to  his  constituents  for  re-eleclion."  O'Con- 
iiell  entered  tlie  lists  against  him.  "  The  e.vcite- 
nient  at  this  announcement  rose  at  once  to  fever 
height.  It  extended  over  every  i)art  of  Ireland, 
aud  penetrated  every  class  of  society.  'I'he 
■whole  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholics  prepared 
to  support  him,  and  the  vast  system  of  organisa- 
tiou  wiiich  he  hail  framed  acted  ellectually  in 
every  direction."  For  the  first  time,  the  land- 
lords found  that  the  voting  of  their  tenants 
could  not  be  controlled.  Fitzgerald  witlidrew 
from  the  contest  and  O'Connell  was  elected. 
"Ireland  was  now  on  the  very  verge  of  revolu- 
tiou.  The  whole  mass  of  the  peo])le  had  been 
organised  like  a  regular  army,  and  taught  to  act 
with  the  most  perfect  unanimity.  .  .  .  The 
Ministers,  feeling  further  resistance  to  be  hope- 
less, brought  in  the  Emancipation  Bill,  con- 
fessedly because  to  withhold  it  would  be  to 
kindle  a  rebellion  that  would  extend  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land."  — W.  -E.  II. 
Lecky,  Leaden  of  Publii;  Oj)iiii(in  in  Irchiml: 
O'Connell.  — "  Peel  introduced  the  Relief  Bill  on 
the  oth  March  [1839].  The  king  had  given  to  it 
a  reluctant  assent.  At  the  last  hour,  the  in- 
trigues of  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  so  far  iutluenced  his  weak  and  disingenuous 
mind  that  he  withdrew  his  assent  to  his  minis- 
ters' policy,  on  the  pretence  that  lie  had  not  ex- 
pected, aud  could  not  sanction,  any  modilication 
of  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  He  parted  from 
his  ministers  with  kisses  and  courtcs_v,  and  for  a 
few  hours  their  resignation  was  in  his  hands. 
But  with  night  his  discretiou  waxed  as  his  cour- 
age waned;  his  ministers  were  recalled,  and  their 
measure  proceeded.  In  its  main  provisions  it 
was  thorough  and  far-reaching.  It  admitted  the 
Roman  Catholic  to  Parliament,  aud  to  all  lay 
offices  under  the  Crown,  except  those  of  Re- 
gent, Lord  Chancellor,  whether  of  England  or 
of  Ireland,  aud  Lord  Lieutenant.  It  reiiealed 
the  oath  of  abjuration,  it  luodified  the  oath  of 
supremacy.  ...  It  approximated  the  Irish  to 
the  English  county  franchise  by  abolishing  the 
forty-shilling  freeholder,  aud  raising  the  voters' 
cpiaiilications  to  £10.  All  monasteries  and  insti- 
tutions of  Jesuits  were  suppressed;  and  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  were  forlndden  to  assume  titles 
of  sees  already  held  bj'  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland.  jMunicipal  anil  other  officials  were 
forbidden  to  wear  tlie  insignia  of  their  office  at 
Roman  Catholic  ceremonies.  Lastly,  the  new 
Oath  of  Supremacj'  was  available  only  for  per- 
sons thereafter  to  be  elected  to  Parliament" — 
which  nullified  O'Connell's  election  at  Clare. 
This  pettv  stroke  of  malice  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  in  the  bill  for  the  gratification  of  the 
king.  The  vote  in  the  Conuuons  on  the  Bill  was 
353  against  180,  and  in  the  Lords  217  to  112.  It 
received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April. — 
J.  A.  Hamilton,  Life  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  eh.  ft. 

Also  in:  J.  JlcCarthy,  .SV;'  Robert  Peel,  eh. 
2-7. —  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Correspondence  ef  Daniel 
O'Connell,  with  notices  of  Ids  Life  and  Times,  v.  1, 
ch.  1-5. —  W.  J.  Amherst.  Ilist.  of  Catholic 
Emancipation. —  W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  eind  Times 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  i:  1.  cli.  i6-18^rHr?  v.  3,  c!i.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1820-1826.— Rise  of  the  Ribbon  So- 
ciety.— "Throughout  the  half-century  extending 


from  1S20  to  1870,  a  secret  oalh-bouml  agrarian 
confederacy,  known  as  the  '  Ribbon  Society,'  was 
the  constant  atlliclion  and  recurring  terror  of  the 
lan{led  classes  of  Ireland.  The  Vehmgericht 
itself  was  not  more  dreaded.  .  .  .  It  is  assuredly' 
strange  —  indeed,  almost  incredilile  —  that  al- 
though the  existence  of  this  organisation  wa.s, 
in  a  general  wa3',  as  well  and  as  widely  known 
as  the  fact  that  (iuceu  Victoria  reigned,  or  that 
Daniel  O'Connell  was  once  a  living  man  ;  although 
the  story  of  its  crimes  lias  thriiled  judge  and 
jur_y,  and  parliamentary  committees  liave  filled 
ponderous  blue-books  with  evidence  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, there  is  to  this  hour  the  widest  contlict 
of  assertion  aud  conclusicm  as  to  what  exactly 
were  its  real  aims,  its  origin,  structure,  charac- 
ter, and  purpose.  ...  I  long  ago  satisfied  my- 
self that  the  Ribbonism  of  one  jicriod  was  not 
the  Ribbonism  of  another;  that  the  version  of  its 
aims  and  character  prevalent  aniougst  its  own 
members  in  one  county  or  district  ditlereil  widely 
from  that  existing  elsewhere.  In  L'lsler  it  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  defensive  or  retaliatory-  league 
against  Orangeism.  In  JIunster  it  was  at  lirst 
a  combination  against  tithe-proctors.  In  Con- 
naught  it  was  an  organisation  against  rack-rent- 
ing and  evictions.  In  Leinster  it  often  was  mere 
trade-unionism.  .  .  ,  The  Ribbon  Society  seems 
to  have  been  wholly  coufineil  to  small  farmers, 
cottiers,  labourers,  and,  in  the  towns,  petty  shop- 
keepers, in  whose  houses  the  '  lodges '  were  held. 
.  .  .  Although  from  the  inception,  or  first  ap- 
pearance, of  Ribbonism  the  Catholic  clergy 
waged  a  determined  war  upon  it  .  .  .  the  society 
Avas  exclusively  Catholic.  Under  no  circum- 
stances would  a  Protestant  be  admitted  to  mem- 
bership. .  .  .  The  name  'Ribbon  Society'  was 
not  attached  to  it  until  about  1826.  It  was  pve- 
viously  known  as  '  Liberty  Men  ' ;  the  '  Religious 
Liberty  System';  th^  'United  Sons  of  Irish 
Freedom  ' ;  '  Sons  of  the  Shamrock  ' ;  aud  by 
otlier  names.  .  .  .  It  has  been  said,  and  jiroliably 
with  .some  truth,  that  it  has  been  too  uuich  the 
habit  to  attribute  erroneously  to  the  Ribbon  or- 
ganisation every  atrocity  committed  in  the 
country,  every  deed  of  blood  apijareutly  arising 
out  of  agrarian  combination  or  conspiracj'.  .  .  . 
But  vain  is  all  pretence  that  the  Ribbon  Societj' 
did  not  become,  whatever  the  original  design  or 
intention  of  its  members  may  have  been,  a  hide- 
ous organisation  of  outrage  and  murder.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  period  when  Ribbon  outrages  had, 
at  all  events,  a  conceivable  provocation;  but 
there  came  a  time  when  they  sickened  the  pulilic 
conscience  by  their  wantonness.  The  vengeance 
of  the  society  was  ruthless  and  terrible.  .  .  . 
From  1835  to  1855  the  Ribbon  organisation  was 
at  its  greatest  strength.  .  .  .With  the  emigration 
of  the  labouring  classes  it  was  carried  abroad,  to 
England  and  to  America.  At  one  time  the  most 
formidable  lodges  were  in  Lancashire." — A.  M. 
Sullivan,  ^i  ir  Ireland,  rli.  4. 

A.  D.  1831. — Establishment  of  National 
Schools.  See  EmcATioN,  Modehn:  Eukoi'K.vn 
CouNTiUEs. — Ikt-:i..\nd 

A.  D.  1832. — Parliamentary  Representation 
increased  by  the  Reform  Bill.  See  Enol.vnd: 
A.  1).  ls;iii-1832. 

A.  D.  1840-1841. — Discontent  vyith  the  re- 
sults of  the  Union. — Condition  of  the  people. 
— O'Connell's  revival  of  agitation  for  Repeal. 
—  "The  Catholics  were  at  length  emancipated  in 
1«29;  aud  now,  surely,  their  enemies  suggested, 
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tlicy  must  be  contented  ami  grateful  for  ever- 
more ?  Perverse  must  the  people  be  who,  hav- 
ing got  what  the.r  asked,  are  not  satisfied.  Let 
us  see.  What  they  asked  was  to  be  admitted  to 
their  just  share,  or,  at  any  rate  to  some  sliare,  of 
the  government  of  their  native  countr}',  from 
which  they  had  been  excluded  for  five  genera- 
tions. But  on  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation 
Act  not  a  single  Catliolic  was  admitted  to  an 
ollice  of  authority,  great  or  small.  Tlie  door 
was  opened,  indeed,  but  not  a  soul  was  permit- 
ted to  pass  in.  Tiiere  were  murmurs  of  discon- 
tent, and  the  class  who  still  enjoyed  all  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State,  the  Churcli,  the  army,  the 
magistracy,  and  the  public  service,  demanded  if 
there  was  any  use  in  attempting  to  conciliate  a 
people  so  intractable  and  unreasonable '?  The 
Catholic  Association,  which  had  won  the  vic- 
tory', was  rewarded  for  its  public  spirit  by  being 
dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Its  leader,  who 
had  been  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  his  election  declared  void  b}-  a  phrase  im- 
ported into  the  Emancipation  Act  for  this  special 
purpose.  The  forty-shilling  freeholders,  whose 
courage  and  magnanimity  had  made  the  cause 
irresistible,  were  immediately  deprived  of  the 
franchise.  By  means  of  a  high  qualification 
and  an  ingeniously  complicated  .system  of  regis- 
trv,  tlie  electors  in  twelve  counties  were  reduced 
from  upwards  of  100.000  to  less  than  10,000. 
Englishmen  cannot  comprehend  our  dissatisfac- 
tion. .  .  .  Emancipation  was  speedily  followed 
by  a  Reform  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
England  a  sweeping  and  salutary  change  was 
made  both  in  the  franchise,  and  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats;  but  Ireland  did  not  obtain  either 
tlie  numlier  of  representatives  she  was  demon- 
strably entitled  to  b\'  ]iopidation  and  resources, 
or  such  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  as  liad  been 
conceded  to  England.  The  Whigs  were  in 
power,  and  Ireland  was  well-disposed  to  the 
party.  .  .  .  But  the  idea  of  treating  Ireland  on 
perfectly  equal  terms,  and  giving  her  the  full 
advantage  of  the  Union  which  had  been  forced 
on  her,  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  a  single 
statesman  of  tliat  epoch.  After  Emancipation 
and  Reform,  O'Connell  bad  a  fierce  quarrel  with 
tlie  Whigs,  during  which  he  raised  the  question 
of  Ireland's  right  to  be  governed  exclusively  by 
her  own  Parliament.  The  people  responded 
passionately  to  his  appeal.  The  party  of  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy  had  demanded  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union  before  Emancijiation,  but  that  dis- 
turbing event  altered  their  policy,  and  they 
witldield  all  aid  from  O'Connell.  After  a  brief 
time  he  abandoned  tlie  experiment,  to  substitute 
for  it  an  attc'inpt  to  obtain  what  was  called  'jus- 
tice to  Ireland.'  In  fnrtlierance  of  tliis  project 
he  made  u  compact  with  the  AVliigs  that  the 
Irish  Party  under  his  lead  should  support  them 
in  ]iarlianient.  The  Whigs  in  return  made  fairer 
appointments  to  judicial  and  other  pnlilic  em- 
ployments, restrained  jury  ]iackiiig,  ami  estali- 
lishcd  an  unsectarian  system  of  public  education  ; 
liut  tlie  national  question  was  thrown  back  for 
more  than  a  generation.  In  1840-1  O'Connell 
revived  the  question  of  Repeal,  on  the  ground 
that  the  Union  had  wholly  failed  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  it  was  .said  to  be  designed. 
Instead  of  bringing  Ireland  prosperit)",  it  had 
brouglit  her  ruin.  The  social  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  half-century,  then  drawing 
to    a    close    was,    indeed,   without    parallel    in 


Europe.  The  whole  population  were  dependent 
on  agriculture.  Tliere  were  minerals,  but  none 
found  in  wliat  miners  call  '  paying  (piantities.' 
There  was  no  manufacture  excejit  linen,  and  the 
remnant  of  a  woollen  trade,  slowly  dying  out 
before  the  jiitiless  competition  of  Yorkshire. 
What  the  island  chiefly  produced  was  food ; 
which  was  exported  to  richer  countries  to  enable 
the  cultivator  to  pay  an  inordinate  rent.  For- 
eign travellers  saw  with  amazement  an  island 
po.ssessing  all  the  natural  conditions  of  a  great 
commerce,  as  bare  of  commerce  as  if  it  lay  in 
some  byeway  of  the  world  where  enterprise  had 
not  yet  penetrated.  .  .  .  The  great  iiroprietors 
were  two  or  three  hundred  —  the  heirs  of  the 
L'ndertakers,  for  the  most  part,  and  Absentees; 
the  mass  of  the  country  was  owned  by  a  couple 
of  thousand  others,  who  lived  in  splendour, 
and  even  profusion ;  and  for  these  the  peasant 
ploughed,  sowed,  tended,  and  reaped  a  harvest 
which  he  never  shared.  Rent,  in  other  coun- 
tries, means  the  surplus  after  the  farmer  has 
been  liVierally  paid  for  his  skill  and  labour;  in 
Ireland  it  meant  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil 
except-  a  potato-pit.  If  a  farmer  strove  for 
more,  his  master  knew  how  to  bring  him  to 
si)eedy  submission.  He  could  carry  away  his 
implements  of  trade  by  the  law  of  distress,  or 
roll  him  of  his  sole  pursuit  in  life  by  the  law  of 
eviction.  lie  could,  and  habitually  did,  seize 
the  growing  crop,  the  stools  and  jiots  in  his  mis- 
erable cabin,  tlie  blanket  that  sheltered  his  Oliil- 
dreu,  the  cow  that  gave  them  nourisliment. 
Tliere  were  just  and  humane  landlords,  men 
who  performed  the  duties  which  their  position 
imposed,  and  did  not  exaggerate  its  rights;  but 
they  were  a  small  minority.  .  .  .  Famines  were 
frequent,  and  every  other  year  destitution  killed 
a  crowd  of  peasants.  For  a  hundred  ami  fifty 
years  before,  whoever  has  descriljeil  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland  —  English  official,  foreign  visitor, 
or  Irish  patriot  —  described  a  famine  more  or  less 
acute.  Sometimes  the  tortured  serfs  rose  in 
nocturnal  jacquerie  against  the  system ;  and  then 
a  cry  of  'rebellion  '  was  raised,  and  England  was 
assured  that  these  intractable  liarbarians  were 
again  (as  the  indictment  alwaj-s  charged)  '  levy- 
ing war  against  the  King's  majesty.'  Tliere 
were  indeed  causes  enough  for  national  disaffec- 
tion, but  of  these  the  poor  peasant  knew  noth- 
ing; he  was  contending  for  .so  much  miserable 
food  as  would  save  his  children  from  starvation. 
There  were  sometimes  barbarous  agrarian  mur- 
ders—  murders  of  agents  and  baililfs  cliietly, 
but  occasionally  of  landlords.  It  would  be 
shameful  to  forget  that  tlicsc  savage  crimes  were 
often  the  result  of  savage  jirovocation.  .  .  . 
The  country  was  naked  of  timber,  the  cabins  of 
the  peasantry  were  squalid  and  iinfurni.shed. 
Mr.  Carlyle  reproves  a  lazy,  thriftless  people, 
who  would  not  perforin  the  simiilc  operation  of 
planting  trees;  and  Jlr.  Frovule  frowns  upon 
cottages  whose  naked  walls  ari'  never  draped  by 
climbing  roses  or  flowering  creepers.  Rut  how 
mucli  more  eloquent  is  fact  tliaii  rhetoric  '!  The 
j  Irisli  landlords  made  a  law  that  when  the  ten- 
ant planted  a  tree  it  became  not  his  own  prop- 
erty but  his  master's;  and  the  established  prac- 
tice of  four-fifths  of  tlie  Irish  landlords,  when  a 
tenant  exhibited  such  signs  of  prosperity  as  a 
garden,  or  a  white-washed  cabin,  was  to  reward 
his  industry  by  increasing  his  rent.  Peasants 
will  not  plant  or  make  improvemeuts  on  these 
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conditions,  nor,  I  fancy,  would  pliilosoplicrs. 
...  It  W!is  sometimes  made  a  hoast  in  tliose 
days  that  ranlj,  property,  station,  and  profes- 
sional success  dislinyuislied  tlie  minority  in  Ire- 
laud  wlio  were  imperialists  and  Protestants.  It 
was  not  an  amazing  ]ilieiiomenon,  tliat  tliose 
upon  wlioui  tlie  law  had  bestowed  a  monopoly 
of  rank,  ]iroperty,  and  station,  lor  a  hundred 
and  tifty  years,  shoul<l  liave  still  maintained  the 
advantage  a  dozen  years  after  Kmancipation. 
It  was  a  subject  of  scornful  reproach  that  the 
districts  inhabited  by  Protestants  were  peaceful 
and  prosperous,  while  the  Catholic  districts  were 
often  poor  and  disorderly.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  facts;  the  contrast  certainly  existed.  But 
the  mystery  disappears  when  one  conies  to  re- 
flect that  in  Down  and  Antrim  the  Sipiire 
regarded  his  tenantry  with  as  much  symiiatby 
and  coulidcnce  as  a  Squire  in  Devon  or  Esse.\, 
that  their  sons  were  trained  to  bear  arms,  and 
taught  from  the  puljiit  and  platform  that  they 
belonged  to  a  su|)erior  race,  that  all  the  local 
employments,  paid  out  of  the  public  jiurse,  were 
distributed  among  them,  that  they  had  certain 
well  understood  rights  over  their  holdings  on 
which  no  landlord  could  safely  trench,  and  that 
they  met  their  masters,  from  time  to  time,  in 
the  friendly  equality  of  an  Orange  lodge;  while 
in  Tipperary,  the  farmer  was  a  tenant  at  will 
who  never  saw  his  landlord  except  when  he  fol- 
lowed the  hounds  across  his  corn,  or  frowned  at 
him  from  the  bench  ;  whose  rent  could  be  raised, 
or  his  tenancy  terminated  at  the  pleasure  of  his 
master;  who,  on  the  smallest  complaint,  was 
carried  liefore  a  bench  of  magistrates,  where  he 
had  no  expectation,  and  little  chance,  of  justice; 
and  who  wanted  the  essential  stimulus  to  thrift 
and  industry,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  earn- 
ings. As  a  set-off  to  this  long  catalogue  of  dis- 
couragements, there  were  two  facts  of  hajii^y 
augury.  In  1843  half  a  million  of  children  were 
receiving  education  in  the  National  Schools  un- 
der a  S3-stein  designed  to  estalilish  religious 
equality,  and  administered  by  Catholic  and 
Protestant  t'ommissiouers.  And  the  Teetotal 
movement  was  at  its  height.  Thousands  were 
accepting  every  week  a  pledge  of  total  absti- 
nence from  Father  Mathew,  a  young  priest 
whom  the  gifts  of  nature  and  the  accidents  of 
fortune  combined  to  qualify  for  the  mission  of  a 
Reformer.  .  .  .  There  was  the  beginning  of 
political  reforms  also.  The  Whigs  sent  a  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Chief  Secretary  to  Ireland  who, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  fall  of  Limerick, 
treated  the  bulk  of  the  nation  as  the  social  and 
political  equals  of  the  minority.  The  minority 
had  been  so  long  accustomed  to  make  and  ad- 
minister the  laws,  and  to  occupy  the  places  of 
authority  and  distinction,  that  they  regarded  the 
change  as  a  revolt;  and  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
Thomas  Drummond  as  the  successors  of  Tyrcon- 
nel  and  Nugent.  In  the  interval,  since  Emanci- 
pation, a  few  Catholics  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, two  Catholic  lawyers  were  raised  to  the 
bench,  and  smaller  appointments  distributed 
among  laj-men.  .  .  .  The  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  jviries  was  restrained,  and  the  practice  of 
appointing  partisans  of  too  shameful  antecedents 
to  public  functions  was  interrupted.  .  .  .  It  was 
under  tliese  circumstances  that  O'Connell  for  the 
second  time  summoned  the  Irish  people  to  demand 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union."— Sir  C.  G.  Duffy,  ,1 
Dird's-Eye  View  of  Irish  Hist.,  rev.  eil.,pp.  242-375. 


Ai.so  in:  Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  and  .1.  li. 
Tliurslield,  pt.  4  af  Tiro  Centuries  r/f  Irish  Hist,, 
ch.  1-2. — K.  jM.  JIartin,  Ireland  before  and  after 
the  Union. 

A.  D.  1841-1848.— O'Connell's  last  agita- 
tion.— His  trial,  imprisonment  and  release. — 
His  death. — The  "  Young  Ireland  "  Party  and 
its  rebellion.— In  INll,  O'Connell  "left  Eng- 
land anil  went  to  Ireland,  and  devoted  himself 
there  to  the  work  of  organiz:itioii.  A  succession 
of  monster  meetings  were  lield  all  over  the  coun- 
try, the  far-famed  one  on  Tara  Hill  being,  as  is 
credibly  asserted,  attended  by  no  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  people.  Over  this  vast 
multitude  gathered  together  around  him  the 
magic  tones  of  the  great  orator's  voice  swept  tri- 
umphantly; awakening  ang<-r,  grief,  passion,  de- 
light, laughter,  tears,  at  its  own  pleasure.  Tliej- 
were  astonishing  triumphs,  but  they  were  dearlj- 
bought.  The  position  was,  in  fact,  an  impossible 
one  to  maintain  long.  O'Connell  had  carried  the 
whole  ma.ss  of  the  people  with  him  up  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  precipice,  but  how  to  bring 
them  safely  and  successfully  down  again  was 
more  than  even  he  could  accomplish.  Resistance 
he  had  always  steadily  denounced,  yet  every  day 
his  own  words  seemed  to  be  bringing  the  inevi- 
table moment  of  collision  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  crisis  came  on  October  the  5th.  A  meeting 
had  been  summoned  to  meet  at  Clontarf,  near 
Dublin,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  the  Gov- 
ernment suddenly  came  to  the  resolution  of  issu- 
ing a  proclamation  forbidding  it  to  assemble. 
The  risk  was  a  formiilable  one  for  responsible 
men  to  run.  JIany  of  the  people  were  already 
on  their  way,  and  only  O'Connell's  own  rajjid 
and  vigorous  measures  in  sending  out  in  all 
directions  to  intercept  them  hindered  the  actual 
shedding  of  blood.  His  prosecution  and  that  of 
some  of  his  jirincipal  adherents  was  the  ne.xt  im- 
portant event.  B}'  a  Dublin  jury  he  was  found 
guilty,  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment, 
and  conveyed  to  prison,  still  earnestly  entreating 
the  people  to  remain  quiet,  an  order  which  they 
strictly  obeyed.  The  jury  by  which  he  had 
been  condemned  was  known  to  be  strongly 
biassed  against  him,  and  an  appeal  had  been  for- 
warded against  his  sentence  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  So  strong  there,  too,  was  the  feeling 
against  O'Connell,  that  little  expectation  was 
entertained  of  its  being  favourably  received. 
Greatly  to  its  honour,  however,  the  sentence  was 
reversed  and  he  was  set  free.  .  .  .  The  enthu- 
siasm shown  at  liis  release  was  frantic  and  de- 
lirious. None  the  less  tlio.se  months  in  Richmond 
prison  proved  the  death-knell  of  his  power.  He 
was  an  old  man  by  this  time ;  he  was  already 
weakened  in  health,  and  that  buoyancy  which 
liad  hitherto  carried  him  over  any  and  every  ob- 
stacle never  again  revived.  The  '  Young  Ire- 
land '  party,  the  incmliers  of  which  had  in  the 
first  instance  been  his  allies  and  lieutenants,  had 
now  formed  a  distinct  section,  and  upon  the  vital 
question  of  resistance  were  in  tierce  luistility  to 
all  his  most  cherished  principles.  The  state  of 
the  country,  too,  preyed  visibly  upon  his  mind. 
B}'  1846  hail  begun  that  succession  of  disastrous 
seasons  which,  by  destroying  the  feel)le  barrier 
which  stood  between  the  peasant  and  a  cruel 
death,  brought  aliout  a  national  tragedy,  the 
most  terrible  ]ierhaps  with  which  modern  Europe 
has  been  confronted.  This  tragedy,  though  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  whole  of  it,  O'Connell  — • 
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himself  the  hicarniition  of  the  i^ooplc  —  felt 
acutely.  Deep  des]joudency  took  hold  of  him. 
He  retired,  to  a  great  degree,  from  public  life, 
leaving  the  conduct  of  his  orgauizatiou,  in  the 
hands  of  others.  ...  In  1847  he  resolved  to 
leave  Ireland,  and  to  end  his  days  in  Rome.  His 
last  public  appearance  was  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  an  attentive  and  deeply  respectful 
audience  hung  upon  the  faltering  and  barely 
articulate  acc{/nts  which  fell  from  his  lips.  In  a 
few  deeply  moving  words  lie  appealed  for  aid 
and  sympathy  for  his  suffering  countrymen,  and 
left  the  House.  .  .  .  The  camp  and  council 
chamber  of  the  '  Young  Ireland  '  party  was  the 
editor's  room  of  '  The  Nation '  newspajier.  There 
it  found  its  inspiration,  and  there  its  jilans  were 
matured  —  .so  far,  that  is,  as  they  can  be  saiil  to 
have  been  ever  matured.  For  an  eminently  read- 
able and  all  tilings  considered  a  wonderfully  im- 
partial account  of  this  movement,  the  reader  can- 
not do  better  than  consult  Sir  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy's  '  Four  Years  of  Irish  History,'  which  has 
the  immense  advantage  of  being  history  taken  at 
first  hand,  written  that  is  by  one  who  himself 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  scenes  which  he 
describes.  The  most  interesting  figure  in  the 
party  had,  however,  died  before  those  memorable 
four  years  began.  Thomas  Davis,  who  was  only 
tliirt}'  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1845,  Was  a  man 
of  large  gifts,  naj',  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  genius.  .  .  .  The  whole  movement  in  fact 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  a  literaiy  quite  as  much 
as  a  political  one.  Nearly  all  who  took  part  in  it 
—  Gavan  DulTy,  John  Mitchell,  Meagher,  Dillon, 
Davis  himself  —  were  very  young  men,  many 
fresh  from  college,  all  filled  with  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  nationality.  The  graver 
side  of  the  movement  only  showed  itself  when 
the  struggle  with  O'Connell  began.  At  first  no 
idea  of  deposing,  or  even  seriously  opposing  the 
great  leader  seems  to  have  been  intended.  The 
attemjit  on  O'Connell's  part  to  carry  a  formal 
declaration  against  the  employment  under  any 
circumstances  of  ])h}'sical  force  was  the  origin 
of  that  division,  and  what  the  younger  sinrits 
considered  'truckling  to  the  Whig's'  helped  to 
widen  the  breach.  When,  too,  O'Connell  had 
partially  retired  into  the  background,  his  place 
was  filled  by  his  .son,  John  O'Connell,  the  '  Head 
conciliator,'  between  whom  and  the  '  Young  Ire- 
landers  '  there  waged  a  fierce  war,  which  in  the 
end  led  to  the  indignant  withdrawal  of  the  latter 
from  the  Repeal  council.  Before  malters  readied 
this  point,  tlie  younger  camp  had  been  strength- 
ened !)}•  the  adhesion  of  Smith  O'Brien,  who, 
though  not  a  man  of  much  intellectual  calibre, 
carried  no  little  weight  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Early  in 
January,  1847,  O'Connell  left  on  that  journey  of 
his  which  was  never  completed,  and  by  the 
middle  of  ]\Iay  Ireland  was  suddenly  startled  by 
tlie  news  tliat  her  great  leader  was  dead.  Tlu^ 
elTect  of  his  death  was  to  produce  a  sudden  and 
immense  reaction.  A  vast  revulsion  of  love  and 
reverence  sprang  up  all  over  the  country;  an 
immense  sense  of  his  incomparable  services,  and 
with  it  a  vehement  anger  against  all  who  hail 
opposed  him.  Upon  the  '  Young  Ireland''  party, 
as  was  inevitable,  the  weiglil  of  that  anger  fell 
chieHy,  and  from  the  moment  of  O'Connell's 
death  whatever  claim  Ihcy  had  to  call  themselves 
a  national  party  vanished  utterly.  The  men 
'who  killed  tlw  l,ilierator 'could  neveragain  hope 
to  carry  with  them  the  suffrages  of  any  number 


of  their  countrj-men.  This  contumely,  to  a 
great  degree  undeserved,  naturally  reacted  upon 
the  subjects  of  it.  The  taunt  of  treacher_v  and 
ingratitude  flung  at  them  wherever  they  went 
stung  and  nettled.  In  the  general  reaction  of 
gratitude  and  affection  for  O'Connell,  his  son 
John  succeeded  easily  to  the  position  of  leader. 
The  older  members  of  the  Repeal  A.ssociatiou 
thereupon  rallied  about  him,  and  the  split  be- 
tween them  and  the  \'oungcr  men  grew  deeper 
and  wider.  A  wild,  impracticable  visiouaiy  now 
came  to  play  a  part  in  the  movement.  A  de- 
formed misanthrope,  called  James  Lalor,  en- 
dowed with  a  considerable  command  of  vague, 
passionate  rhetoric,  began  to  write  incentives  to 
revolt  in  'The  Nation.'  These  growing  more 
and  more  violent  were  by  the  editor  at  length 
prudently  suppressed.  The  seed,  however,  had 
already  sown  itself  in  aiiotiier  mind.  John 
^Mitchell  is  described  by  !Mr.  Justin  .'\IcCartliy  as 
'  the  one  formidable  man  amongst  the  rebels  of 
'48;  the  one  man  who  distinctly  knew  what  he 
wanted,  and  was  prepared  to  run  any  risk  to  get 
it. '  .  .  .  To  him  it  was  intolerable  that  any 
human  being  should  be  willing  to  go  further  and 
to  dare  more  in  the  cause  of  Ireland  tlian  him- 
self, and  the  result  was  that  after  awhile  he 
broke  away  from  his  connection  with  '  The  Na- 
tion,' and  started  a  new  organ  under  the  name  of 
'The  United  Irishmen,' one  definitely  pledged 
from  the  first  to  the  policy  of  action.  From  this 
point  matters  gathered  speedily  to  a  head. 
Jlitchell's  newspaper  proceeded  to  fling  out  chal- 
lenge after  challenge  to  the  Government,  calling 
upon  the  people  to  gather  and  to  'sweep  this 
island  clear  of  the  English  name  and  nation.' 
For  some  months  these  challenges  remained  un- 
answered. It  was  now,  however,  ''48,'  and 
nearly  all  Europe  was  in  revolution.  Tlie  ne- 
cessity of  taking  some  step  begau  to  be  evident, 
and  a  Bill  making  all  written  incitement  of  in- 
surrection felony  was  hurried  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  almost  immediatelj'  after 
Mitchell  was  arrested.  Even  then  he  seems  to 
have  believed  that  the  country  would  rise  to 
liberate  him.  The  country,  however,  showed  no 
disposition  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  He  was 
tried  in  Dublin,  found  guilty,  sentenced  to  four- 
teen j'cars'  transportation,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards ]iut  on  board  a  vessel  in  the  harbour  and 
conveyed  to  Spike  Island,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Bermuda,  and  the  following  April  in  a  convict 
vessel  to  the  Cape,  and  finally  to  Tasmania. 
The  other  '  Young  Irelanders,'  stung  apparently 
by  their  own  previous  inaction,  thereupon  rushed 
frantically  into  rebellion.  The  leaders — Smith 
O'Brien,  Jleagher,  Dillon,  and  others— went 
about  the  country  holding  reviews  of  'Confeder- 
ates,' as  they  now  called  tiiemselves,  a  proceed- 
ing which  caused  the  Government  to  suspend 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  to  i.ssue  a  warrant 
for  their  arrest.  A  few  more  gatherings  took 
jilace  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  country,  a  few 
more  inelTcctual  attempts  were  made  to  induce 
the  people  to  rise,  one  very  small  collision  with 
the  police  occurred,  and  then  the  whole  thing 
was  over.  All  the  leaders  in  the  courec  of  a 
few  days  were  arrested  and  Smith  O'Brien  and 
jNIeaglier  were  sentenced  to  death,  a  sentence 
which  was  speedily  changed  into  transportation. 
Ciavan  DulTy  was  arrested  and  several  times  trieil, 
but  the  jury  always  disagreeil,  anil  in  the  end 
his   prosecution  was   aliaiidoned.     The   '  Young 
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Irolaiid '  movement,  liowever,  was  deail,  ami 
never  again  revived." — E.  Lawless,  The  HIdi-ii  cf 
[relitiul.  ch.  .53-56. 

Also  in;  Sir  C.  G.  DulTv,  Yonir/  TnlnniL  — 
The  same,  Four  Yair.i  of  Ii'ixh  Hist..  lS4.")-18.in. 
— Tile  same.  TIiiniutH  iJni'is :  MciKfiir.i  of  a  a  In'nh 
Piitriat,  1S40-1K4(!. 

A.  D.  1843-1848. — The  Devon  Commission. 
—The  Encnmbered  Estates  Act.— In  184:!, 
Jlr.  .SMarnian  Crawford  "  siucceiled  in  olitaining 
the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  'occupation  of  land  in  Ireland.' 
This  Commission,  known  from  its  chairman, 
Lord  Devon,  as  tlie  Devon  Commission,  marks  a 
great  epoch  in  the  Irish  land  question.  The 
Conunissioners.  in  their  Report,  brought  o\it 
strongly  the  facts  that  great  misery  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  that  the  cause  of  the  mi.sery  was  the 
system  of  land  tenvu-e.  The  following  extract 
from  the  Report  indicates  the  general  natiu'e  of 
its  conclusions:  '  A  reference  to  the  evidence  of 
most  of  the  witnesses  will  show  that  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  of  Ireland  contiiuies  to  suffer  the 
greate.st  privations  and  hardships;  that  he  con- 
tinues to  depend  upon  casual  and  precarious 
employment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  badly 
housed,  badl}'  fed,  badly  clothed.  an<l  badly  paid 
for  his  labour.  Our  personal  experience  and 
observations  during  our  enquiry  have  afforded 
us  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  these  statements, 
and  we  cannot  forl)car  expressing  our  strong 
sense  of  the  patient  endurance  which  the  labl^ur- 
ing  classes  have  generally  exhibited  under  suf- 
ferings greater,  we  believe,  than  the  peojile  of 
any  other  country  in  Europe  have  to  sustain.' 
And  the  remedy  for  the  evil  is  to  be  found,  con- 
tinues the  Report,  in  'an  increased  and  improved 
cultivation  of  the  soil,'  to  be  gained  by  securing 
for  the  tenant  '  fair  remuneration  for  the  outlay 
of  his  capital  and  laliour. '  No  sooner  was  this 
Report  issued  than  great  numbers  of  petitions 
were  presented  to  the  House  of  Lm'ds.  and  suj)- 
ported  by  Lord  Devon,  praying  for  legislative 
reform  of  the  land  evils;  and  in  June,  184o.  a 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lonls  by 
Lord  Stanley,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  '  the  purpo.so  of  providing 
coiupcnsatiou  to  tenants  in  Ireland,  in  certain 
cases,  on  being  dispossessed  of  their  holdings, 
for  such  improvements  as,  they  may  have  made 
during  their  teuancj'.'  By  the  selfish  opposition 
of  the  Irish  landlords  this  bill  was  thrown  o\!t. 
Two  days  after  its  rejection  in  the  House  of 
Lords  ilr.  Sharman  Crawford  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  a  Tenant  Riglit  Bill,  and 
met  with  as  little  success.  In  1846  a  government 
bill  was  introduced,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Lord  Stanley ;  but  the  ministry  was 
overthrown,  and  the  liill  was  dropped.  A  Liberal 
ministry  luider  Lord  .lolm  Russell  came  into 
power  in  July,  1846,  and  Irish  hopes  again  began 
to  rise.  In  1847  the  indefatigable  Jlr.  Crawford 
brought  in  a  bill,  whose  purpose  was  to  extend 
the  Ulster  custom  to  the  whole  of  Ireland;  it  was 
thrown  out.  A  well-meant  but  in  the  en<l  un- 
successful attempt  to  relieve  the  burdens  of 
embarrassed  landlords  without  redressing  the 
grievances  of  rack-rented  tenants,  was  made  in 
1848  by  the  measure  well  known  as  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Act.  This  Act  had  for  its  object 
to  restore  capital  to  the  land ;  but  with  capital 
it  brought  in  a  class  of  proprietors  who  lacked 
the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  their  predeees- 


.sors,  and  were  even  more  opiiressive  to  the  ten- 
antry."—  E.  Thursfield,  KiKjlmid  mid  Ireland, 
eh.  10. 

Also  in:  II.  L.  Jephson,  Kutes  on  Iriah  Qiies- 
tiiiiin,  ch.  15. — D.  15.  King,  The  Irish  Qtiention, 
<•//.  n. 

A.  D.  1844.— The  Maynooth  Grant.— To- 
wards the  close  of  tia^  session  (jf  I'ariiament  in 
1844,  Sir  Robert  Reel  undertook  a  measure 
"dealing  with  higlier  education  in  Irelanil. 
Means  w'ere  to  l)e  found,  in  some  way,  for  the 
education  of  the  upper  classes  of  tlie  Irisli,  and 
for  the  more  efliciiait  education  of  candiilates  for 
tile  Roman  Calliolic  i)riesthiiod.  Some  provision 
already  existed  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. Trinity  College,  with  its  considerable  endow- 
ments, afforde<l  opportunities  to  wealthy  Irish. 
The  National  Board,  which  Staidey  had  institu- 
ted, had  under  its  control  ;5,153  schools,  and 
3!)5,()00  scholars.  But  Trinity  College  retained 
most  of  its  advantages  for  the  benefit  of  ils 
Protestant  students,  and  the  395,000  scholars, 
whom  the  National  Board  was  educating,  did 
not,  after  all,  include  one  person  in  eveiy  twenty 
alive  in  Ireland.  The  Roman  Catholic,  since 
1793,  had  lieen  allowed  to  graduate  at  Trinity; 
but  he  could  hold  neither  scholarship  nor  profes- 
sorship. .  .  .  Some  steps  had,  indeed,  been 
taken  for  Jhc  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood.  In  1795.  Fitzwilliam  had  jiroposcd, 
and  his  succes.sor,  Camilen.  liad  approved,  the 
appropriation  of  an  annuid  sum  of  money  to  a 
college  formed  at  .Maynooth  for  the  education  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  The  Irish  jiarliament 
had  readilj'  sanctioned  the  scheme;  the  payment 
of  the  grant  had  been  continued,  after  the  Union, 
by  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and, 
though  the  sums  voted  had  been  reduced  to 
£9,000  a  year  in  1808,  this  amount  hail  been 
thenceforward  regularly  allotted  to  jMaynooth. 
In  some  respects  the  grant  was  actually  disad- 
vantageous to  the  college;  it  was  too  small  to 
maintain  the  institution;  it  was  large  enough  to 
discourage  voluntary  contriliufions.  The  sur- 
roundings of  the  college  were  scjualid ;  its  pro- 
fessors were  wretchedly  paid ;  it  was  even  im- 
po.ssibIe  to  assign  to  each  of  the  440  students  a 
separate  room;  it  was  dubbed  by  !Macauhiy.  in  a 
niemoralile  speech,  a  '  miserable  Dotheboys' 
Hall,'  and  it  was  Peel's  deliberate  opinion  that 
the  absolute  withdrawal  of  the  grant  would  be 
better  than  the  continuance  of  the  niggardly 
allowance."  The  Government  "asked  Parlia- 
ment to  vote  a  sum  of  £30,000  to  improve  the 
buildings  at  Maynooth;  it  jn-oposed  that  the 
Board  of  Works  should  in  future  be  responsible 
for  keeping  them  in  repair;  it  suggested  that  the 
salaries  of  professors  should  be  more  than 
douliled;  that  the  position  of  the  students  shoulil 
lie  improved;  that  the  annual  a:rant  should  be 
raised  from  about  £9,000  to  about  £26,000,  and 
that  this  sum,  instead  of  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Icgi-slature  once  a  )'ear,  should 
be  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Then 
arose  a  series  of  debates  which  have  no  parallel 
in  the  history  of  the  British  Parliament.  .  .  . 
•  The  Orangeman  raises  his  bowl,'  said  ^Macanlay, 
■  and  Exeter  Hall  sets  up  its  bray,  and  Jlr,  Mac- 
Neile  is  horrified  to  think  that  a  still  larger  grant 
is  intended  for  the  priests  of  Baal  at  the  table 
of  Jezebel,  and  the  Protestant  operatives  of 
Dublin  call  for  the  impeachment  of  Ministers  in 
exceedingly  bad  English.'     A  few  years  later  a 
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man,  ■who  was  both  a  Cliristiaii  and  a  gentlfinan. 
declared  the  Irisli  famine  to  be  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  in  I'cturn  for  tlie  JIaynootli  grant. 
.  .  .  Niirht  after  nij^ht  it  rained  petitions;  298 
petitions  against  the  bill  were  presented  on  tlie 
3rd  of  April,  wlien  Peel  explained  his  scheme; 
148  on  tlie  8th;  254  on  the  9tli;  .J.V2  on  the  10th; 
2,202  on  the  lltli,  when  the  bill  was  \n\t  down 
for  a  second  reading;  602  on  the  14th;  581  on 
the  15th:  420  on  tlie  IGth;  8:35  ou  the  ITtli;  371 
on  the  18th.  The  petitions  hardly  allowed  a 
doubt  to  remain  as  to  the  opinion  of  tlie  countrj-. 
Peel,  indeed,  was  again  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  the  strongest  power  which  any  British  Minis- 
ter can  encounter.  The  Mussulman,  driven  to  his 
last  defence,  raises  the  standard  of  the  Prophet, 
and  proclaims  a  holy  war.  But  tlie  English- 
man, if  Protestantism  be  in  danger,  sliouts, 
'No  Popeiy!'  and  creates  equal  enthusiasm. 
.  .  .  Yet,  vast  as  was  the  storm  which  the  !Min- 
ister  had  provoked,  the  issues  which  he  had 
directly  raised  were  of  the  smallest  pro]iortions. 
Hardly  anyone  ventured  to  propose  that  the 
original  vote  to  ^Maynooth  should  be  witlulrawn. 
A  grant,  indeed,  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
George  III.,  which  had  been  fixed  by  Perceval, 
which  had  been  \oted  in  an  unreformed  Parlia- 
ment, almost  without  debate,  and  which  had 
been  continued  for  fifty  years,  could  ncft  be  with- 
drawn. Peel's  opponents,  therefore,  were  com- 
pelled to  argue  that  there  was  no  harm  in  sacri- 
ficing £9.000  a  vear  to  Baal,  but  that  a  sacrifice 
of  £20,000  was  full  of  harm.  .  .  .  They  debated 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  six  nights,  the 
third  reiiding  for  three  niglits,  and  they  seized 
otlier  ojiportunities  for  protracting  the  discus- 
sion. Even  the  Lords  forgot  their  customary 
habits  and  sat  up  till  a  late  hour  on  three  succes- 
sive evenings  to  discuss  an  amendment  for 
inquiring  into  the  class  of  books  used  at  Jlay- 
nooth.  But  this  unusual  display  of  zeal  proved 
useless.  A  majority  in  both  Houses  steadily 
supported  the  .Alinister,  and  zealous  Protestants 
and  nld-fashioncil  Tories  were  unable  to  defeat  a 
scheme  which  was  proposed  by  Peel  and  sup- 
ported bv  Russell." — S.  Walpole,  Ilist.  nf  Emj. 
from  181.5,  ch.  19  (v.  4). 

Ai-so'ix:  H.  JIartineau,  Hist,  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  Peace,  hk.  0,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1845-1847. -The  Famine.— "In  1841 
the  iiojiulatidn  of  Iirlaiid  was  s, 175.124  souls. 
By  1845  it  had  proljaljly  reached  to  nearly  nine 
millions.  .  .  .  To  any  one  looking  beneath  the 
surface  the  condition  of  the  country  was  pain- 
fully precarious.  Nine  millions  of  a  ])opulation 
living  at  best  in  a  light-hearted  and  hopeful 
hand-to-mouth  contentment,  totally  dependent 
on  the  hazanls  of  one  crop,  destitute  of  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  utterly  without  reserve 
or  resource  to  fall  back  uiion  in  time  of  reverse; 
what  did  all  this  mean  but  a  state  of  things 
critical  and  alarming  in  the  extreme?  Yet  no 
one  seemed  conscious  of  danger.  The  jiotato 
crop  had  been  abundant  for  four  or  five  years, 
and  respile  from  dearth  and  distress  was  com- 
parative happiness  and  prosperity.  Moreover, 
the  temperance  movement  [of  Father  Matliew] 
had  come  to  make  the  'good  times'  still  better. 
Everything  looked  bright.  No  one  concerned 
himself  to  discover  how  slender  and  trciicherous 
was  the  foundation  for  this  general  hoiiefulness 
and  eonfiilence.  Yet  signs  of  tlic  coming  storm 
had   been   given.      Partial    famine    caused    by 


failing  harvests  had  indeed  been  interniiltent  in 
Ireland,  and,  quite  recently,  warnings  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  mistaken  or  neglected  had 
given  notice  that  the  esculent  which  formed  tlie 
sole  dependence  of  the  pea.sant  millions  was  sub- 
ject to  some  mysterious  blight.  In  1844  it  was 
stricken  in  America,  but  in  Ireland  the  yield  was 
healthy  and  iilentiful  as  ever.  The  harvest  of 
1845  promised  to  be  the  richest  gathered  for 
many  years.  Suddenly,  in  one  short  month,  in 
one  week  it  might  be  said,  the  withering  breath 
of  a  simoom  seemed  to  sweep  the  land,  blasting 
all  in  its  path.  I  myself  saw  whole  tracts  of 
potato  growth  changed  in  one  night  from  smiling 
luxuriance  to  a  shrivelled  and  blackened  waste. 
A  shout  of  alarm  arose.  But  the  buoyant  nature 
of  the  Celtic  peasant  did  not  j'ct  give  way.  The 
crop  was  so  profuse  that  it  was  expected  the 
healthy  portion  would  reai  h  an  average  result. 
"Winter  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  the  tubers 
had  rotted  in  pit  and  store-liou.se.  Nevertheless 
the  farmers,  like  hapless  men  who  double  their 
stakes  to  recover  losses,  made  only  the  more 
strenuous  exertions  to  till  a  larger  breadth  in 
1840.  xVlthough  alreadj'  feeling  the  pinch  of 
sore  distress,  if  not  actual  famine,  thej'  worked 
as  if  for  dear  life;  they  begged  and  borrowed  on 
any  terms  the  means  whereby  to  crop  the  land 
once  more.  The  pawn-oHiees  were  choked  with 
the  humble  finery  that  had  shone  at  the  village 
dance  or  the  christening  feast;  the  banks  and  local 
money-lenders  were  besieged  with  appeals  for 
credit.  Jleals  ^ere  stinted,  backs  were  bared. 
Anything,  anything  to  tide  over  the  interval  to 
the  harvest  of  '  Forty-six.'  O  God,  it  is  a  dread- 
ful thought  that  all  this  effort  was  but  more 
surely  leading  them  to  ruin !  It  was  this  harvest 
of  Forty-six  that  sealed  their  doom.  Not  par- 
tially imt  completely,  utterly,  hopelessly,  it 
perished.  As  in  the  previous  year,  all  promised 
brightly  up  to  the  close  of  July.  Tlien,  sud- 
denly, in  a  night,  whole  areas  were  blighted ; 
and  this  time,  alas!  no  portion  of  the  cio|)  es- 
caped. A  cry  of  agony  and  despair  went  U])  all 
over  the  land.  The  last  desperate  stake  for  life 
had  been  played,  and  all  was  lost.  The  doomed 
people  realised  but  too  well  what  was  before 
them.  Last  year's  iirenionitory  sufferings  had 
exhausted  them,  and  now?  —  they  must  die! 
>Iy  native  district  figures  largely  in  the  gloomy 
record  of  that  dreadful  time.  I  saw  the  horrible 
phantasmagoria  —  would  God  it  were  but  that! 
—  jiass  before  my  eyes.  Blank  stolid  dismay,  a 
sort  of  stupor,  fell  upon  the  people,  contrasting 
remarkably  with  the  fierce  energy  put  forth  a 
year  before.  It  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
the  cottier  and  his  little  family  seated  on  the 
garden  fence  gazing  all  day  long  in  moody 
silence  at  the  blighted  plot  that  had  been  their 
last  hope.  Nothing  could  arouse  them.  You 
spoke;  flay  answered  not.  Y(ni  tried  to  cheer 
them:  tluy  shook  their  heads.  1  never  saw  so 
sudden  and  so  terrible  a  transformation.  When 
first  in  the  autumn  of  1845  the  partial  blight  ap- 
jieared,  wise  voices  were  raised  in  warning  to 
the  Government  that  a  frightful  catastroidie 
was  at  hand;  yet  even  then  began  that  fatal  cir- 
cumlocution and  inaptness  which  it  maddens 
one  to  think  of.  It  woulil  be  utter  injustice  to 
deny  that  Ihe  Government  made  exertions  which 
judged  by  ordinary  emergencies  would  be 
prompt  and  considerable.  But  judged  by  the 
awful  magnitvide  of  the  evil   then   at  hand  or 
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;ictually  bcfullen,  tlicy  were  faliiUy  Innly  anil  iii- 
ail('(niate.  Wli(;n  at  Iciiirlli  tlic  c-xc-cutive  did 
liurry,  tiicbluudersofiJrt'cipitaiK'y  outdid  tlnMlis- 
astors  of  excessive  drlibcral  ion.  .  .  .  In  October 
184!)  tlie  Irisli  Mansion  House  Relief  Cominitteo 
implored  the  Government  to  call  Pai'liament  to- 
tcetber  and  lliiow  o|ien  the  ports.  The  (iovern- 
ment  rel'iised.  Again  and  a;;ain  tlie  terrible  ur- 
gency of  the  case,  tlie  magnitude  of  tlie  disaster 
at  hand,  was  pressed  on  the  executive.  It  was  the 
obstinate  refusal  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  listen  to 
these  renunist ranees  and  entreaties,  and  the  sad 
veritication  subsequently  of  these  apprehensions, 
that  implanted  in  the  Irisli  mind  the  liitler  memo- 
ries which  si  ill  occasionally  liiid  vent  in  pas.sioiiate 
accusation  of  'England.'  Not  lint  the  Govern- 
ment had  many  and  weighty  arguments  in  be- 
half of  the  course  they  took.  .  .  .  The  situation 
bristled  with  dilliculties,  .  .  .  At  first  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  sinip-kitchens  under  local 
relief  conimittecs,  subsidised  by  Government, 
was  relied  upon  to  arrest  the  famine.  I  doubt 
if  the  world  ever  saw  so  huge  a  demoralisation, 
so  great  a  degradation,  visited  upon  a  once  higli- 
spirited  and  sensiti\e  Jicople.  All  over  the  coun- 
try large  iron  boilers  were  .set  np,  in  which  wdiat 
was  called  'soup'  was  concocted;  later  on  In- 
dian-meal stirabout  was  boiled.  Around  these 
boilers  on  the  roadside  there  daily  moaned  and 
shrieked  and  fought  and  scuttled  crowds  of 
gaunt,  cadaverous  creatures  that  once  had  liccn 
men  and  women  made  in  the  image  of  God. 
The  feeding  of  dogs  in  a  kennel  was  far  more 
decent  and  onlerly.  ...  I  frccpiently  stood  and 
watcheil  the  scene  till  tears  blinded  me  and  I 
almost  choked  with  grief  and  passion.  .  .  .  Tlie 
conduct  of  the  Irisli  landlonls  throughout  the 
famine  [leriod  has  been  variously  described,  and 
has  been,  I  believe,  generally  condemned.  I  con- 
sider the  censure  visiteil  on  tliem  too  sweeping. 
.  .  .  On  many  of  them  no  blame  too  heavy  could 
po.ssibly  fall.  A  large  number  were  permanent 
absentees;  their  ranks  were  swelled  by  several 
who  early  fled  the  post  of  duty  at  homo — cow- 
ardly and  seltish  deserters  of  a  brave  and  faithful 
jieople.  Of  those  wdio  remained,  .some  may  have 
grown  callous;  it  is  impossible  to  contest  au- 
tlientic  instances  of  brutal  heart  lessness  here  and 
there.  But  .  .  .  the  overwhelming  lialance  is 
the  other  way.  The  bulk  of  the  resident  Irisli 
landlords  manfully  did  their  bi-st  in  that  dread 
hour.  ...  In  the  autumn  of  1840  relief  works 
were  set  on  foot,  the  Government  having  received 
Xmrliamenlary  authority  to  grant  baronial  loans 
for  such  undertakings.  There  might  have  been 
found  many  ways  of  applying  these  funds  in  re- 
productive employment,  but  the  modes  decided 
on  were  draining  and  voad-making.  .  .  .  The 
result  was  in  every  sense  deplorable  failure. 
The  wretched  people  were  by  this  time  too 
wasted  and  emaciated  to  work.  The  endeavour 
to  ilo  so  under  an  inclement  winter  sky  only 
hastened  death.  They  tottered  at  day-ljreak  to 
the  roll-call ;  vainly  tried  to  wheel  the  barrow  or 
ply  tlie  pick,  but  fainted  away  on  the  '  cutting,' 
or  lay  down  on  the  wayside  to  rise  no  more.  As 
for  the  roads  on  wlii<'li  .so  much  money  was 
wasted,  and  on  wliicli  so  many  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed, hardly  any  of  them  were  lini.shed.  Miles 
of  grass-grown  earthworks  thnnighout  the  coun- 
try now  mark  their  course  and  commemorate 
for  posterity  one  of  the  gigantic  blunders  of  the 
famine  time.     The  first  remarkable  sign  of  tlie 


havoc  which  death  was  making  was  the  decline 
and  disappearance  of  funerals.  .  .  .  Soon,  alas! 
neither  colHn  nor  shroud  could  be  supplied. 
Daily  in  the  street  and  on  tlie  footway  some 
poor  creature  lay  <lown  as  if  to  sleep,  and  pres- 
ently was  stilT  and  stark.  In  our  district  it  was 
a  common  occurrence  to  find,  on  oiiening  the 
front  door  in  early  morning,  leaning  against  it, 
the  corpse  of  some  victim  who  in  the  nighttime 
had  '  rested  '  in  its  shelter.  AVe  raised  a  public 
sub.scription,  and  employed  two  men  with  liorse 
and  cart  to  go  around  each  da}' and  gather  up  the 
dead.  One  by  one  they  were  taken  to  a  great 
pit  at  Ardnabrahair  Abbey  and  dropped  througli 
the  hinged  bottom  of  a  '  trap-collin  '  into  a  com- 
mon grave  below.  In  the  remoter  rur.'d  districts 
even  this  rude  sepulture  was  impossible.  In  the 
tield  and  by  the  ditchside  the  victims  lay  as 
they  fell,  till  some  charitable  hand  was  found  to 
cover  them  with  the  ailjacent  soil.  It  was  the 
fever  which  supervened  on  the  famine  that 
wrought  the  greatest  slaughter  and  spread  the 
greatest  terror.  .  .  .  To  come  within  the  reach 
of  this  contagion  was  certain  death.  Whole 
families  perished  unvisited  and  unassisted.  By 
levelling  above  their  corpses  the  sheeling  jn 
which  tliey  died,  the  neighbours  gave  them  a 
grave." — A.  JI.  Sullivan,  JS'ew  Irehiiul,  cfi.  0. — 
"  In  July  1847  as  many  as  three  millions  of  per- 
sons were  actually  receiving  separate  ration.s.  A 
loan  of  £8,000,000  was  contracted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, expressly  to  supply  such  wants,  and  every 
step  was  taken  liy  two  successive  administrations, 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  and  Lord  John  Russell's,  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  Nor  was 
private  benevolence  lacking.  The  Society  of 
Friends,  always  ready  in  acts  of  charity  and 
love,  was  foremost  in  the  good  work.  A  British 
Association  was  formed  for  the  relief  of  Ireland, 
including  Jones  Lloyd  (Lord  Overstone),  Thomas 
Baring,  and  Baron  Rothschild.  A  Queen's 
letter  was  issued.  .  .  .  Sub.scriptions  were  re- 
ceived from  almost  every  ipiarter  of  the  world. 
The  Queen's  letter  alone  produced  £171.o33. 
The  British  Association  collected  £'363.000; 
the  Society  of  Friends  £43,000;  and  £168,000 
more  were  entrusted  to  the  Dublin  Societv  of 
Friends.  Tlie  Sultan  of  Turkey  .sent  £1,000. 
The  Queen  gave  £'3,000,  and  £500  more  to  the 
British  Ladies'  C'lothimr  Fund.  Prince  Alliert 
gave  £500.  The  National  Club  collected  £1 7.030. 
America  sent  two  shipsof  war,  the  '  Jamestown  ' 
and  the  '  jMacedonian,'  full  of  jn'ovisions;  and  the 
Irish  residents  in  the  United  States  sent  upwards 
of  £300,000  to  their  relatives,  to  allow  them  to 
emigrate." — L.  Levi,  Jlist.  of  Brilinh  Commerce, 
pt.  4,  ch.  4. — "  By  the  end  of  1847  cheap  supplies 
of  food  began  to  be  brought  into  the  country  by 
the  ordinary  operation  of  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  at  far  cheaper  rates,  owing  to  an  abun- 
dant harvest  abroad,  than  if  the  Govc'rnment 
)iad  tried  to  constitute  itself  the  sole  distributor. 
The  potato  liarvest  of  1847,  if  not  bountiful, 
wasat  least  comparatively  good.  .  .  .  By  March, 
1848,  the  third  and  last  period  of  the  famine  may 
be  said  to  have  terminated.  But,  though  the 
direct  period  of  distress  w-as  over,  the  economic 
jiroblems  which  remained  for  solution  were  of 
overwhelming  magnitude.  ...  A  million  and  a 
half  of  the  people  had  disappeared.  Tlie  land 
was  <levastated  with  fever  and  thedisea.ses  which 
dog  the  steps  of  famine.  .  .  .  The  waters  of  the 
great  deep  were   indeed   going  down,    but  the 
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land  was  seen  to  be  without  form  and  void." — 
Lord  E.  Fitzmaurice  and  J.  R.  Thursfield,  pt.  4 
of  Tieo  Centuries  rtf  Irish  Hist.,  ch.  4. — "  Tlie 
famine  and  plague  of  1S46-47  was  accompanied, 
and  succeeded,  by  a  wholesale  clearance  of  con- 
gested districts  and  liy  cruel  evictions.  The 
new  landlords  [who  had  acquired  property  under 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Act],  lient  on  consoli- 
dating their  property,  turneil  out  their  tenants 
hj'  regiments,  and  in  the  autunni  of  1847  enor- 
mous numbers  were  deported.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bear  this  strictly  in  mind,  if  we 
would  judge  of  the  intense  hatred  wdiicli  pre- 
vails amongst  the  Irish  in  America  to  Great 
Britain.  The  children  of  many  of  those  who 
were  exiled  then  have  raised  themselves  to  posi- 
tions of  afHuence  and  prosperity  in  the  United 
States.  But  they  have  often  heard  from  their 
fathers,  and  some  of  them  may  perhaps  recall, 
the  circiunstances  under  which  they  were  driven 
from  their  old  homes  in  Irelantl.  .  .  .  But  there 
is  a  further  and  awful  memor_y  connected  with 
that  time.  The  people  who  had  been  suffering 
from  fever  carried  the  plague  with  tliem  on 
board,  and  the  vessels  sometimes  became  floating 
charnel-houses.  During  the  3'ear  1847,  out  of 
lOli.OOO  emigrants  v.-ho  crossed  the  Atlantic  for 
Canada  and  Xew  Brunswick,  6,100  perished  on 
the  ocean,  4,100  immediately  on  landing,  ,5,200 
subsecpiently  in  the  hospitals,  and  1,900  in  the 
towns  to  which  the_v  repaired.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly, 
liistorical  circumstances  have  .  .  .  had  mucli  to 
do  Avitli  the  political  hatred  to  Great  Britain; 
liut  its  newly  acquired  intensity  is  owing  to  the 
still  fresh  remembrances  of  what  took  place  after 
the  famine,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  wholesale 
clearances  of  Irish  estates  were,  to  say  tlie  least, 
not  discouraged  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
English  lawgivers,  economists  and  statesmen." 
—  Sir  R.  Blennerhassett,  Ireland  ("Reign  (if 
Queen  Victuriit,"  ed.  hij  T.  II.  Ward,  r.  1,  p.  oG.3- 
563). — •"  The  deaths  from  fever  in  the  year  1S46 
were  17.145,  in  the  following  year  57,000,  to 
wiiieh  27,000  bv  dysentery  must  be  added." — 
.1.  F.  Bright,  in.it.  'of  En;j..  period  4,  p.  164.— 
"Between  the  years  1847  and  1851  (both  inclu- 
sive) the  almost  incredible  number  of  over  one 
million  Irish  —  men,  women,  and  children^ 
were  conveyed  in  emigrant  ships  to  America  — 
a  whole  po]>ulation.  In  1847.  215,444  emigrated  : 
in  1849,  218.842,  and  in  1851.  249,721."— II.  L. 
Jephson,  SVntis  on  Iri.ili  Qui  si  ions,  p,  298. — "  The 
population  of  Ireland  by  ^larch  ;S0.  1851,  at  the 
same  ratio  of  increase  as  held  in  England  and 
Wales,  would  have  been  9,018,799  —  it  was 
6,552,385.  It  was  the  calculation  of  the  Census 
Commissioners  that  the  delicit,  independently  of 
the  emigration,  represented  bv  the  mortality  in 
the  five  famine  years,  was  985, 066," — T.  P. 
O'Connor,    'I'lic  Pumtll  Mori ment.  p.  125. 

A.  D.  1846.— Defeat  of  Peel's  Coercion  Bill. 
See  Enoi,.\ni):  A.  1).  1S46. 

A.  D.  1848-1852. — Tenant  organizations. — 
The  Ulster  Tenant  Right.  —  The  Tenant 
League. — "The  famine  .  .  .  and  the  evictions 
that  followed  it  made  the  people  more  discon- 
tented than  ever  with  the  land  sy.stem.  The 
Democratic  Association,  organized  about  this 
timr',  ailo|ited  as  its  rall\'iiig  cry.  'the  land  for 
the  peojile.'.  .  .  This  as.sociation,  wlio.se  aims 
are  said  to  have  been  'largely  communistic  and 
revolutionary,'  opjiosed  tlie  Irish  Alliance,  llie 
Xalionalisl  Society  organized  bv  Charles  CJavan 


Duffy,  ,  ,  .  During  the  years '49  and '50  numer- 
ous Tenant  Protection  Societies  were  formed 
throughout  the  countr}',  the  Presbyterians  of 
L'lster  taking  (juite  as  active  a  part  as  the  Celtic 
t'atholics  of  the  other  provinces.  In  Jlay,  1850, 
the  Presbj-terian  Synod  of  L'lster  .  .  ,  resolved, 
again.st  the  protest,  it  is  true,  of  the  more  con- 
servative men,  to  petition  Parliament  to  e.\tend 
to  the  rest  of  Ireland  the  benelits  of  rights  and 
securities  similar  to  those  of  the  Ulster  custom. 
.  .  .  The  Ulster  tenant  right  .  .  .  has  occupied 
an  important  jdace  in  tlie  Irish  land  question  for 
a  long  time.  .  .  .  The  right  differs  much  on  dif- 
ferent estates.  On  no  two  does  it  seem  to  be 
precisely  the  same.  It  is  therefore  not  a  right 
capalile  of  being  strictly  defined.  Xor  did  it 
have  any  legal  sanction  until  the  j'car  1870.  The 
law  did  not  recognize  it.  One  of  its  chief  inci- 
dents was  that  the  tenant  was  entitled  to  live  on 
his  farm  from  year  to  \ear  indelinitel}-  on  con- 
dition of  acting  properly,  and  paying  his  rent, 
which  the  landlord  might  raise  from  time  to 
time  to  a  I'easonable  extent,  but  not  so  as  to  ex- 
tinguish the  tenant's  interest.  In  the  second 
place,  if  the  tenant  got  in  debt,  and  could  not 
]ia_y  the  rent,  or  wished  for  any  other  reason  to 
leave  the  holding,  he  cimld  sell  his  interest,  but 
the  landlord  had  a  right  to  be  consulted,  and 
could  object  to  the  purchaser.  In  the  third 
place,  the  landlord,  if  he  wanted  to  take  the 
land  for  his  own  purposes,  must  pay  the  tenant 
a  fair  sum  for  his  tenant-right.  In  the  fourth 
place,  ail  arrears  of  rent  must  be  paid  before  the 
interest  was  transferred.  These  are  said  to  be 
universal  characteristics  of  every  Ulster  tenant- 
right  custom.  There  were  often  additional  re- 
strictions or  provisions,  usually  in  limitation  of 
the  tenant's  right  to  sell,  or  of  the  landlord's 
right  to  raise  the  rent,  veto  the  sale  of  land,  or 
take  it  for  his  own  use.  There  were  commonly 
established  usages  in  reference  to  tixing  a  fair 
rent.  Valuators  were  generally  employed,  and 
on  their  estimates,  and  not  on  com]ietition  in  open 
market,  the  rent  w'as  fixed.  .  .  .  The  Irish  Ten- 
ant League  was  organized  August  6,  1850,  in 
Dublin,  Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was 
one,  calling  for  'a  fair  valuation  of  rent  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland,'  and  another, 
'that  the  tenant  should  not  be  disturlied  in  his 
holding  as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent,'  The  ques- 
tion of  arrears  received  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  great  majority  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland 
were  in  arrears,  owing  to  the  successive  failures 
of  the  cro]is,  and  were  of  course  liable  to  evic- 
tion, ,  .  ,  The  Tenant  League  was  a  very  pop- 
ular one  and  spread  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  much  agitation,  and  in  the  general 
election  in  1852,  wlien  the  excitement  was  at  its 
height,  fifty-eight  Tenant  Leaguers  were  elected 
to  Parliament.  The  Tenant  League  memtiers 
resolved  to  hold  themselves  'independent  of  and 
in  oiiposition  to  all  governments  which  do  not 
make  it  a  part  of  their  policy  '  to  give  the  tenants 
a  measure  of  relief  such  as  the  League  desired. 
It  looked  as  though  the  party  would  hold  the 
balance  of  jiower  and  be  able  to  secure  its  ob- 
jects. AVhen  however  Sadlier  and  Keogli,  two 
of  the  most  jirominent  men  in  the  [larty  andmen 
of  great  inlhience,  aceeiitcil  iiositions  in  the  new 
government,  '  bribed  by  ollice,'  it  has  always  been 
cliarged  by  the  Irish,  'to  betray  the  cause  to 
which  they  had  been  most  solemnly  ]iledgcd,' 
the  party  was  broken  up  wilhmit  accomplishing 
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its  purposp." — D.  P>.  King,    7'hc  Link  QHcutimi, 
ch.  5  and  9. 

Also  IN  :  Sir  C.  O.  DufTy,  Lcar/tic  nf  the  North, 
(ind  South. — A.  M.  Siillivnii,  Neir  Irelimtl,  ch.  \'A. 
— J.  Godlviii.  TIk'  Land  War  in  Inland,  ch.  17. 

A.  D.  1858-1867.— The  Fenian  Movement. 
—  "Tlic  Ft-iiiiUi  iiiDvcnieiit  (lillVrcd  Irnin  iic:iiiy 
all  previous  iiKivcmculs  of  llii!  same  kijid  iu  Ire 
land,  in  tlie  fact  that  it  arose  and  f;re\v  inio 
strength  without  the  patronage  or  the  help  of 
any  of  those  who  might  be  called  the  natural 
leaders  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Its  leaders  were  not 
men  of  liigli  jiosition,  or  distinguished  name,  or 
proved  ability.  Thej'  were  not  of  aristoeralie 
birlh;  they  were  not  orators;  they  Avere  not 
powerful  writers.  It  was  nut  tlie  impulse"  of  the 
American  f 'ivil  War  that  engendered  Fenianism ; 
although  that  war  had  great  inlluencc  on  the 
manner  in  winch  Fenianism  shajied  its  course. 
Fenianism  had  been  in  existence,  in  fact,  al- 
though it  had  not  got  its  peculiar  name,  long 
before  the  American  War  created  a  new  race  of 
Irishmen  —  the  Irish-American  soldiers  —  to  turn 
their  energies  and  their  military  inelinalion  to  a 
new  purpose.  .  .  .  The  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  in  conseijuence  of  the  1848  move- 
ment, led,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  secret  asso- 
ciation. Before  the  trials  of  tlie  Irish  leaders 
were  well  over  in  that  year,  a  secret  association 
was  formed  by  a  large  number  of  young  Irish- 
men in  cities  and  towns.  .  .  .  After  two  or  three 
attempts  to  arrange  for  a  simultaneous  rising  had 
failed,  or  had  ended  only  in  little  abortive  and 
isolated  ebullitions,  the  young  men  became  dis- 
couraged. Some  of  the  leaders  went  to  France, 
some  to  the  L'nited  States,  some  actually  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  the  association  melted  away.  .  .  . 
Some  years  after  this,  the  'Plueni.x  '  clubs  began 
to  be  formed  in  Ireland.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  associations  of  the  peasant  class,  and  wei'e 
on  that  account,  perhaps,  the  more  formidable 
and  earnest.  .  .  .  The  Plnenix  clubs  led  to  some 
of  the  ordinary  prosecutions  and  convictions; 
and  that  was  all.  .  .  .  After  the  Pliienix  associa- 
tions came  the  Fenians.  'This  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness now,'  said  a  clever  English  literary  man 
when  he  heard  of  the  Fenian  organisation;  'tlie 
Irish  have  got  hold  of  a  good  name  this  time; 
the  Fenians  will  last.'  The  Fenians  are  said  to 
have  been  the  ancient  Irish  militia.  .  .  .  There 
was  an  airof  Celt  leant  iiiuity  and  of  mystery  about 
the  name  of  Fenian  which  merited  tlie  arlistic 
approval  given  to  it  by  the  impartial  English 
writer  whose  observation  has  just  been  quoted. 
The  Fenian  agitation  began  about  18.j8,  and  it 
came  to  perfection  about  the  middle  of  the 
American  Civil  AVar.  It  was  ingeniously  ar- 
ranged on  a  system  by  which  all  authority  con- 
verged towards  one  centre  [called  the  Head- 
Centre],  and  those  farthest  away  from  the  seat 
of  direction  knew  proportionately  less  and  less 
about  the  nature  of  the  plans.  They  had  to 
obey  instructions  only,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by 
this  means  weak  or  doubtful  men  would  not 
have  it  in  their  power  prematurely  to  reveal,  to 
lictray,  or  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  their  leaders. 
A  convention  was  held  in  America,  and  the 
Fenian  Association  was  resolved  into  a  regular 
organised  institution.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment was  established  in  the  neighliourhood  of 
Union  Square,  New  York,  with  all  the  array  and 
the  mechanism  of  an  actual  working  administra- 
tion. .  .   .  The  Civil  "War  liad  introduced  a  new 


ligurc  to  the  wtirld's  stage.  This  was  the  Ii-isli- 
American  soldier.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  men  — 
thousands  of  them  —  were  as  sincerely  patriotic 
in  their  way  as  they  were  simple  and  brave.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  fa.stened  on  in 
some  instances  by  adventurers,  who  fomenlcd 
llic,'  Fenian  movement  out  of  the  merest  and  I lu^ 
meanifst  .self-.sceking.  .  .  .  .Some  were  making  a 
living  out  of  the  organisation  —  out  of  that,  and 
apparently  nothing  else.  The  contrilmtions 
given  by  poor  Irish  back-drivers  and  servant 
girls,  in  the  sincere  belief  that  the}' were  lielping 
to  man  the  ranks  of  an  IrLsli  army  of  indepen- 
dence, enabled  some  of  these  self-appointed 
leaders  to  wear  fine  clothes  and  to  order  expen- 
sive dinners.  .  .  .  ]!ut  in  the  main  it  is  only  lair 
to  say  that  the  Fenian  movement  in  the  L'nileil 
States  was  got  up,  organised  and  manned  by 
persons  who  .  .  .  were  single-hearted,  unsellisb, 
and  faithfully  devoted  to  their  cause.  .  .  .  After 
a  while  things  w'cnt  so  far  that  the  Fenian  lead- 
ers in  tlie  United  States  issued  an  address,  an- 
nouncing that  their  officers  were  going  to  Ire- 
land to  raise  an  army  there  for  the  recover}'  of 
the  country's  indpendence.  Of  course  the  Gov- 
ernment here  were  soon  (piite  iirepared  to  receive 
them ;  and  indeed  the  authorities  easily  managed 
to  keep  themselves  informed  liy  means  of  spies 
of  all  that  was  going  on  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  Jlean- 
while  the  Head  Centre  of  Fenianism  in  America, 
James  Stephens,  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
movement  of  1848,  arrived  in  Ireland.  He  was 
arrested  .  .  .  [and]  committed  to  Richmond 
Prison,  Dublin,  earlv  in  Novemlier,  18G.");  but 
before  many  days  had  passed  the  country  was 
startled  bj'  the  news  that  he  had  contrived  to 
make  his  escape.  The  escape  was  planned  with 
skill  and  daring.  For  a  time  it  helped  to 
strengthen  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  that  in  Stephens  there  had  at 
last  been  found  an  insurgent  leader  of  adequate 
courage,  craft,  and  good  fortune.  Stephens  dis- 
appeared for  a  moment  from  the  stage.  In  the 
meantime  disinites  and  dissensions  had  arisen 
among  the  Fenians  in  America.  The  schism  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  setting  up  of  two 
separate  associations.  There  were  of  course  dis- 
tracted plans.  One  party  was  for  an  invasion  of 
Canada;  another  pressed  for  operations  in  Ire- 
land itself.  The  Canadian  attenqit  actually  was 
made  [seeC.\N.\DA:  A.  D.  186G-1871].  .  .  ."Then 
SlepHens  came  to  the  front  again.  It  was  only 
for  a  moment.  He  had  returned  to  New  York, 
and  he  now  announced  that  he  was  determined 
to  strike  a  blow  in  Ireland.  Before  long  the  im- 
pression was  spreail  abroad  that  he  had  actually 
left  the  States  to  return  to  the  scene  of  his  pro- 
posed insurrection.  The  American-Irish  kept 
streaming  across  the  Atlantic,  even  in  the  stormy 
winter  months,  in  the  firm  belief  that  before 
the  winter  had  passed  away,  or  at  the  farthest 
while  the  spring  was  yet  j-oung,  Stephens  would 
appear  iu  Ireland  at  the  head  of  an  insurgent 
army.  .  .  .  Stephens  did  not  reappear  in  Ireland. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  keep  bis  warlike  promise. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  from  the 
history  of  Fenianism.  But  the  preparations  bad 
gone  too  far  to  be  suddenly  stopped.  .  .  .  It  was 
hastily  decided  that  something  should  be  done. 
One  venture  was  a  scheme  for  the  eajiture  of 
Cliester  Castle  [and  the  arms  it  contained].  .  .  . 
The  Government  were  fully  informed  of  the 
ylot  in  advance;  the  police  were  actually  on  the 
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look-out  for  the  arrival  of  strangers  in  Clicstcr, 
and  tlie  enterprise  melted  away.  In  Mai'eli,  1867, 
an  attempt  at  a  general  rising  was  made  in  Ireland. 
It  was  a  total  failure;  the  one  thing  on  which 
the  countrj'  had  to  be  congratulated  was  that  it 
failed  so  eompletelj'  and  so  quickly  as  to  cause 
little  bloodshed.  Every  intluence  combined  to 
minimise  the  waste  of  life.  The  snow  fell  that 
spring  as  it  had  scarcely  ever  fallen  before  in 
the  soft,  mild  climate  of  Irelan<l.  ...  It  made 
the  gorges  of  the  mouutains  untenable,  and  the 
gorges  of  the  mountains  were  to  be  the  encamp- 
ments and  the  retreats  of  the  Fenian  insurgents. 
The  snow  fell  for  many  days  and  nights,  and 
when  it  ceased  falling  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ment was  over.  The  insurrection  was  literally 
buried  in  that  unlooked-for  snow.  There  were 
some  attacks  on  ]ioIice  barracks  in  various  places 
—  in  Cork,  in  Kerry,  in  Limerick,  in  Tipperary, 
iu  Loutli;  there  were  some  contiicts  with  the 
police;  there  were  some  shots  fired,  many  cap- 
tures made,  a  few  lives  lost;  and  then  for  the 
time  at  least  all  was  over.  The  Fenian  attempt 
thus  made  had  not  from  the  beginning  a  shadow 
of  hope  to  excuse  it."  Some  months  afterwards 
a  daring  rescue  of  Fenian  prisoners  at  Manchester 
stirred  up  a  fresh  excitement  in  Fenian  circles. 
A  policeman  was  killed  in  the  alfair,  and  three 
of  the  rescuers  were  hanged  for  his  murder.  On 
the  13th  of  December,  1867,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  blow  up  the  Clerkenwell  House  of  Detention, 
where  two  Fenian  prisoners  were  confined.  "  Six 
persons  w'cre  killed  on  the  spot;  about  six  more 
died  from  the  effects  of  tlie  injuries  they  re- 
ceived; some  120  persons  were  wounded.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  necessarj'  to  follow  out  tlie  .steps  of 
the  Fenian  movement  any  further.  There  were 
many  isolated  atteiupts ;  there  were  many  arrests, 
trials,  imprisonments,  banishments.  The  effect 
of  all  this,  it  must  be  stated  as  a  mere  his- 
torical fact,  was  only  to  increase  the  intensity 
of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  among  the  Irish 
peasantry.  .  .  .  There  were  some  public  men 
who  saw  that  the  time  had  come  when  mere  re- 
pression must  no  longer  be  relied  upon  as  a  cure 
for  Irish  iliscontcnt. " — J.  JFcCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our 
Oicn  Tunis,  ch.  h'A  (v.  4). 

Also  in  :  T.  P.  O'Connor,  T!ie  Parnell  Move- 
ment, ch.  7. — G.  P.  Macdonell,  Fenianism,  j)t.  5 
of  Two  Ci'iiti/riis  iif  Irish  Hist.,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.    i868. — Parliamentary    Reform.     See 

EXOL.VMl;    A.    1>.    lSC,.-,-lS()S. 

A.  D.  1868-1870.— Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church. — Mr.  Gladstone's  Land  Bill. 
See  EN-<ii,.\.Ni):  A.  1).  IsfjS-lsTO. 

A.  D.  1870-1894. — The  land  question  and 
the  recent  land  laws. — "The  reason  for  excep- 
tional legislation  in  Ireland  rested  chicHy  on  the 
essential  dilference  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  systems  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  In 
184.5  the  Devon  Royal  Commi.ssion  reiiorted  that 
the  introductidii  of  the  English  system  wcadd  be 
extremely  ditlicult,  if  not  imjiraclicalile.  The 
difference,  it  said,  lietween  the  English  and  Ii'ish 
systems  '  consi.sted  in  this,  that  in  Ireland  the 
landlord  builds  neither  dwelling-house  nor  farm 
offices,  nor  puts  fences,  gates,  etc.,  into  good  or- 
der before  he  lets  his  land.  In  most  cases,  what- 
ever is  done  in  the  way  of  building  or  fencing  is 
done  by  the  tenant;  and,  in  the  ordinary  l,an- 
gtiage  of  the  country,  houses,  farm  liuildings, 
and  even  the  making  of  fences  are  descrilied  by 
the  general  word  "improvements,"  which  is  thus 


emi)loycd  to  denote  the  necessary  adjiuicts  to  a 
farm  without  which  in  England  or  Scotland  no 
tenant  would  be  found  to  rent  it.'  Thirty  years 
later,  John  Bright  summarized  the  matter  by 
saying  that  if  the  hind  of  Ireland  were  stripped 
of  the  improvements  made  upon  it  by  the  labor 
of  the  occupier,  the  face  of  the  country  would  l)e 
'as  bare  and  naked  as  an  American  prairie.' 
This  fundamental  diiTerence  between  the  English 
and  Irish  land  systems  has  never  been  fully  ap- 
preciated in  England,  where  the  landlord's  ex- 
penditure on  liuildings,  fences,  drainage,  farm 
roads,  etc.,  and  on  maintenance  ab.sorbs  a  large 
part  of  the  rental.  Reform  of  the  Irish  system 
began  in  1870.  Before  that  time  little  had  been 
done  to  protect  the  Irish  tenant  except  to  forbid 
evictions  at  night,  on  Christmas  Day,  on  Good 
Friday,  and  the  pulling  off  the  roofs  of  houses 
until  the  inmates  had  been  removed.  The  Laud 
Act  of  1870  recognized,  in  principle,  the  tenant's 
property  in  liis  improvements  by  giving  him  a 
right  to  claim  compensation  if  disturbed  or 
evicted.  This  was  not  what  the  tenants  wanted, 
viz.,  security  of  tenure.  The  results  of  compen- 
sation suits  by  'disturbed'  tenants  were  uncer- 
tain; compensation  for  improvements  was  lim- 
ited in  various  ways,  and  the  animus  of  the 
courts  administering  the  act  was  distinctly 
hostile  to  the  tenants.  !Many  works  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  tenants  on  small  farms  were  not 
improvements  in  the  eyes  of  the  landlord,  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  judges;  it  was  often  impossible  to 
adduce  legal  evidence  Qf  costly  works  done  little 
by  little,  and  at  intervals,  re])resenting  the  sav- 
ings of  labor  embodied  in  drainage,  reclaiuation, 
or  fencing.  Buildings  and  other  works  of  a  su- 
perior character  might  be  adjudged  '  unsuita- 
ble '  to  small  farms,  and  therefore  not  the  sub- 
ject of  any  compensation;  moreover,  it  was 
expressly  laid  down  that  the  use  and  enjoyment 
by  the  tenant  of  works  elfected  wholly  at  his 
expense  were  to  be  accounted  compensation  to 
him  by  the  landlord,  and  that,  therefore,  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  tenant's  improvements  became 
the  landlord's  property.  The  act  of  1870  tended 
to  make  capricious  and  heartless  evictions  ex- 
pensive and  therefore  less  common;  but  it  gave 
no  secui'ity  of  tenure,  and  left  the  landlord  still 
at  liberty  to  raise  the  rent  of  improving  tenants. 
It  left  the  tenant  still  in  a  .state  of  dependence 
;uid  servility;  it  gave  him  no  securit}-  for  his  ex- 
jienditure,  for  the  landlord's  right  to  keep  the 
rent  continually  rising  was  freely  exercised. 
Even  if  the  act  had  been  liberally  administered, 
it  would  have  failed  to  give  contentment,  satisfy 
the  dciuands of  justice,  or  encourage  the  expen- 
diture of  capital  by  tenant  farmers.  Measure 
after  measure  proposed  by  Irish  members  for 
further  reforms  were  rejected  li\'  Parliament  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880,  and  discontent  continued 
to  increase.  .  .  .  The  Land  Law  Act  of  1881  was 
based  on  the  Report  in  1880  of  the  Bessborough 
Royal  Conuuission,  but  many  <if  the  most  useful 
suggestions  made  were  disregarded.  This  act 
purported  to  give  the  Irish  yearly  tenants  (1) 
the  right  to  sell  their  tenancies  and  improve- 
ments; {'2)  the  right  to  have  a  'fair'  rem  fixed 
by  the  land  courts  at  intervals  of  fifteen  years; 
(li)  security  <if  tenure  arising  fnim  this  right  to 
liave  the  rent  fixed  by  the  court  instead  of  by  the 
landlord.  .  .  .  No  deliiiilion  of  what  consliluled 
a  fair  rent  was  endmdied  in  the  act,  but  what  is 
known  as  the  Ilealy  clause   provided  that   'no 
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rent,  shall  be  iilliiwc<l  or  niailc  payalilr  in  respect 
of  iniprovements  made  by  a  tenant  or  his  prede- 
cessors.' .  .  .  When  the  Irish  courts  came  to 
interpret  it,  they  held  that  the  term  'improve- 
ments' meant  ordy  that  interest  in  his  improve- 
ments for  which  tli<!  tenant  minht  have  olilaiiu'd 
compensation  under  the  l^anil  Act  of  IHTO  if  he 
had  liccn  disturbed  or  evicted,  and  that  the  time 
durini;  which  the  tenant  had  liad  the  use  and  en- 
joynicnt  of  his  own  c.vpeuditurc  was  still  to  be 
accounted  coinpcnsatioii  made  to  him  by  his 
landlord,  so  that  by  mere  lapse  of  time  the  ten- 
ant's improveineiits  became  the  landlord's  prop- 
erty. ...  In  view  of  thir  continually  falling 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  dinunishing 
farm  prolits,  the;  o]ieratii}n  of  the  land  laws  has 
not  brought  aliciut  peace  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  ...  In  1SS7  the  Cowper  Conunission 
reported  that  the  300,001)  rents  w  hich  had  been 
fixed  were  too  high  iu  consequence  of  the  con- 
tinued fall  in  prices.  As  a  result  of  the  report 
of  this  commission  the  fair-rent  provisions  of  the 
law  were  extended  to  leaseholders  holding  for 
less  than  sixty  years;  but  the  courts  still  ad- 
hering to  their  former  methods  of  interpretation, 
numbers  of  leaseholders  who  had  made  and 
maintained  all  the  buildings,  improvements,  and 
equipments  of  their  farms  found  themselves 
either  excluded  on  narrow  and  technical  points, 
or  expressly  rented  on  their  own  expenditure. 
In  1S91  the'fair-rent  provisions  were  further  ex- 
tended to  leaseholders  hohling  for  more  than 
sixty  years  liy  the  Kedeinption  of  Kent  Act.  un- 
der "which  long  leasehold  tenants  could  compel 
their  landlords  cither  to  sell  to  them,  or  allow  a 
fair  rent  to  be  fixed  on  their  farms.  .  .  .  Con- 
currently with  these  attempts  to  place  the  rela- 
tions of  lanillord  and  tenant  on  a  peaceful  and 
equitable  basis,  a  system  of  State  loans  to  enable 
tenants  to  buy  their  farms  has  been  in  operation. 
...  It  is  now  proposed  to  have  an  inquiry  by  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Connnons  into 
(1)  the  principles  adopted  in  fixing  fair  rents, 
particularly  with  respect  to  tenants'  improve- 
ments ;  (3)  the  system  of  purchase  and  security 
offered  for  the  loans  of  public  money ;  (3)  the 
organization  and  administrative  work  of  the 
Land  Commission  —  a  department  which  has  cost 
the  country  about  £100,000  a  year  since  1881. 
The  popular  demand  for  inqiury  and  ref<irm 
comes  as  much  from  the  Protestant  North  as 
from  the  Catholic  South."— The  A'atioii,  Feb.  15, 
1804. 

A.  D.  1873-1879. — The  Home  Rule  Move- 
ment.— Organization  of  the  Land  League. — 
"For  some  years  after  the  failure  of  the  Fenian 
insurrection  there  was  no  political  agitation  in 
Ireland ;  but  in  1873  a  new  national  movement 
began  to  make  itself  felt ;  this  was  the  Home 
Rule  ^Movement.  It  had  lieen  gradually  formed 
since  1870  by  one  or  two  leading  Irishmen,  who 
thought  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  new  constitu- 
tional effort;  chief  among  them  was  JMr.  Isaac 
Butt,  a  Protestant,  an  eminent  lawj'cr,  and  an 
earnest  politician.  The  movement  spread  rapidly, 
and  took  atirni  hold  of  the  ]iopular  mind.  After 
the  General  Election  of  1874,  some  .sixty  Irish 
Members  were  returned  who  had  stood  before 
their  constituencies  as  Home  Rulers.  The  Home 
Rule  demand  is  cleiu  and  simple  enough:  it  asks 
for  Ireland  a  separate  Government,  still  allie<l 
with  the  Imperial  Government,  on  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  alliance  between  the  United 
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States  of  America.  The  pro]iosed  Irish  Parlia- 
ment in  College  Green  would  bear  just  the  .same 
relation  to  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  that 
the  Legislature  and  Senate  of  every  American 
Stale  bear  to  the  head  aulliority  of  tlie  Congress 
in'tlic  Capitol  at  WashingKin.  All  that  relates 
to  local  business  it  was  proposed  to  delegate  to 
the  Irish  A.sscndily;  all  qtu'stions  of  inqicrlal 
jiolicy  were  still  to  be  left  to  the  Imperial  (iov- 
crnment.  There  was  nothing  very  startling, 
very  daringly  innovating,  in  the  scheme.  In 
most  of  the  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  Home 
Rule  systems  of  some  kind  were  already  estab- 
lished. In  Canada,  in  the  Australasian  Colonies, 
the  principle  might  lie  seen  at  work  upon  a  large 
scale;  iqion  a  small  scale  it  was  to  lie  studied 
nearer  home  in  the  neighbouring  Island  of  Wan. 
...  At  first  the  Home  Rule  Party  was  not  very 
active.  Wr.  Butt  used  to  have  a  regular  Home 
Itulc  debate  once  every  Session,  when  he  and  his 
followers  stated  their  views,  and  a  division  was 
taken  and  the  Home  Rulers  w'cre  of  course  de- 
feated, Yet,  wdnle  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons was  thus  steadily  rejecting  3'car  after  year 
the  demand  made  for  Home  Rule  by  the  large 
majority  of  tlie  Irish  Jlembers,  it  was  afrordin,g 
a  strong  argument  iu  favour  of  some  system 
of  local  Government,  1)y  consistently  outvoting 
every  jiroposition  brought  forward  by  the  bulk 
of  the  Irish  Mendiers  relating  to  Irish  Questions. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Butt  and  his  followers  had  proved  the 
force  of  the  desire  for  some  sort  of  National  Gov- 
ernment in  Ireland,  but  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment they  had  creatc'd  now  called  for  stronger 
leaders.  A  new  man  was  coming  into  Irish  po- 
litical life  who  was  destined  to  be  the  most 
remarkable  Irish  leader  since  O'Connell.  Mr. 
Charles  Stuart  Rarnell,  who  entered  the  Hou.se 
of  Commons  in  187")  as  Member  for  Meath,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  English  poet  Parnell,  and  of 
the  two  Parnells,  father  and  son,  John  and 
Henry,  who  stood  liy  Grattan  to  the  last  in  the 
struggle  against  the  Union.  He  was  a  grand- 
nephew  of  Sir  Ilenrv  Parnell,  the  first  Lord 
Congleton,  the  advanced  Reformer  and  friend  of 
Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne.  He  was  Prot- 
estant, and  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Synod. 
jNIr.  Parnell  set  himself  to  form  a  party  of  Irish- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons  w  ho  should  be 
absolutely  independent  of  any  English  political 
jiarty,  and  who  would  go  their  own  way  with 
only  the  cause  of  Ireland  to  inliuence  them.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
good  political  leader,  and  he  succeeded  in  his 
purpose.  The  more  advanced  men  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  the 
real  reiiresentative  of  the  popular  voice.  In 
1878  Mr.  Butt  died.  .  .  .  The  leadership  of  the 
Irish  Parliamentary  Party  was  given  to  Jlr. 
AVilliam  Shaw.  .Member  for  Cork  County,  an 
able,  intelligent  man,  who  proved  himself  in 
many  ways  a  good  leader.  In  quieter  times  his 
authority  might  have  remained  unquestioned, 
but  these  were  unquiet  times.  The  decorous 
and  demure  attitutle  of  the  early  Home  Rule 
Party  was  to  be  changed  into  a  more  aggressive 
action,  and  Jlr.  Parnell  was  the  champion  of  the 
change  It  was  soon  obvious  that  he  was  the 
real  leader  recognised  by  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  Home  Rule  Members,  and  by  the  country 
behind  them.  Mr.  Parnell  and  ins  following 
have  been  bitterly  denounced  for  pursuing  an 
obstructive  policy.  They  are  often  written  about 
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as  if  they  had  invented  obstruction ;  as  if  ob- 
struction of  tlie  most  audacious  kind  liad  never 
been  jiraetised  in  tlie  House  of  Conuuons  Ijefore 
JMr.  Parnell  entered  it.  It  ma_y  perliaps  be  ad- 
mitted tliat  the  Irisli  ^Members  made  more  use  of 
obstruction  tliau  liad  been  done  before  tlieir  time. 
.  .  .  Tlie  times  undoulitedly  were  unquiet;  the 
policy  whieli  was  calletl  in  Euiilaud  oljstruetive 
and  in  Irehind  active  was  oliviouslj'  popular 
with  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  The 
Land  Question,  too,  was  coming  up  again,  and 
in  a  stronger  form  than  ever.  Mr.  Butt,  not 
very  long  before  his  death,  had  warned  the 
House  of  Commons  that  tlie  old  laud  war  was 
going  to  break  out  anew,  and  he  was  laughed  at 
for  his  vivid  fanc}'  by  the  English  Press  and  by 
English  public  opinion;  but  he  proved  a  true 
prophet.  Mr.  Parucll  had  earefullv  studied  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  tenant,  and  he  saw  that 
the  Laud  Act  of  1870 'was  not  the  last  word  of 
legislation  on  his  behalf.  Mr.  Parnell  was  at 
first  an  ardent  advocate  of  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Three  F's,  fair  rent,  fixity  of  ten- 
ure, and  free  sale.  But  the  Three  F's  were  soon 
to  lie  iiut  aside  in  favour  of  more  advanced  ideas. 
Outside  Piirliament  a  strenucjus  and  earnest  man 
was  preparing  to  iuangiirate  the  greatest  land 
agitation  ever  seen  in  Ireland.  3Ir.  Michael 
Davitt  was  the  son  of  an  evicted  tenant.  .  .  . 
AVlien  he  grew  to  be  a  young  man  he  joined  the 
Fenians,  and  in  1870,  on  the  evidence  of  an  in- 
former, ho  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years'  penal  servitude;  seven  years  later  he  was 
let  out  on  ticket-of-leave.  In  his  long  imprison- 
ment he  had  thought  deeply  upon  the  political 
and  social  condition  of  Ireland  and  the  best 
means  of  im]iroviiig  it;  when  he  came  out  he 
liad  abandoned  his  dreams  of  armed  reliellion, 
and  he  went  in  for  constitutional  agitation  to 
reform  the  Irish  land  system.  The  laud  system 
needed  reforming;  the  condition  of  the  tenant 
was  only  humanly  endurable  in  years  of  good 
harvest.  The  three  years  from  1876  to  1879  were 
yearsof  successive  bad  harvests.  .  .  .  Mr.  Davitt 
had  been  in  America,  plaiming  out  a  land  or- 
ganization, and  had  returned  to  Ireland  to  carry 
out  his  plan.  Land  meetings  were  held  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  October  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Davitt,  j\[r.  Patrick  Egan,  and  !Mr.  Thomas  Bren- 
nan  founded  the  Irish  National  Land  League,  the 
most  powerful  political  organization  that  had 
been  formed  in  Ireland  since  the  L'nion.  The 
objects  of  the  Laud  League  were  the  abolition  of 
the  existing  landlord  system  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  peasant  proprietorship. " — J.  H.  McCarthy, 
Outline  of  Iriih  Hist.,  ch.  11. 

Ai-so  in:  T.  p.  O'Connor,  The  Parnell  Moec- 
ment,  ch.  8-10. — A.  V.  Dicey,  Eni/liimTs  fuse 
(iHiiiiint  JToiiie  Rule. — G.  Baden-Powell,  ed.,  The 
Truth  about  Jlome  Rule. 

A.  D.  i88o. — The  breach  between  the  Irish 
Party  and  the  English  Liberals. — "'I'lie  new 
Irish  parly  which  followed  the  lead  of  ^Ir.  PiU'- 
nell  has  been  often  rei>reseiited  by  the  hunioui'ist 
as  a  sort  of  Falstallian  'ragged  regiment.'.  .  . 
From  dint  of  repetition  this  has  come  to  be  al- 
most an  article  of  faith  in  some  quarters.  Yet 
it  is  curiously  without  foundation.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  >ir.  Parnell's  followers  were  journal- 
ists. .  .  .  Those  who  were  not  journalists  in  the 
Irish  party  were  generally  what  is  called  well- 
to-do.  ...  At  first  there  seemed  no  reason  to 
expect  any  serious  disunion  between  the  Irish 


I  members  and  the  Liberal  party.  .  .  .  The  Irish 
vote  in  England  had  been  given  to  the  Liberal 
cause.  The  Lilieral  speakers  and  statesmen, 
without  committing  themselves  to  any  definite 
line  of  policy,  had  manifested  friendly  sentiments 
towards  Ireland ;  and  though  indeed  nothing  was 
said  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition 
of  the  Home  Rule  claim,  still  the  new  ifinistry 
was  known  to  contain  men  favourable  to  that 
claim.  The  Irish  members  ho])ed  for  much  from 
the  new  Government;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  new  Government  expected  to  find  cordial 
allies  in  all  sections  of  the  Irish  party.  The  ap- 
pointment of  ilr.  Forstcr  to  the  Irish  Secretary- 
ship was  regarded  by  many  Irishmen,  especially 
those  allied  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  following,  as  a 
marked  sign  of  the  good  intentions  of  the  Gov- 
ernment towards  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  Queen's 
Speech  announced  that  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  would  not  be  renewed.  This  was  a  very 
important  announcement.  Since  the  Union  Ire- 
land had  hardly  been  governed  by  the  ordinary 
law  for  a  single  year.  .  .  .  Now  the  Government 
was  going  to  make  the  bold  experiment  of  trying 
to  rule  Ireland  without  the  assistance  of  coercive 
and  exceptional  law.  The  Queen's  Speech,  how- 
ever, contained  only  one  other  reference  to  Ire- 
land, in  a  promise  that  a  measure  would  be  in- 
troduced for  the  extension  of  the  Irish  bovotigh 
franchise.  This  was  in  itself  an  important 
promise.  .  .  .  But  extension  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise did  not  seem  to  the  Irish  members  in  1880 
the  most  important  form  that  legislation  for  Ire- 
land could  take  just  then.  The  country  w;is 
greatly  depressed  by  its  recent  sutl'eriug;  the 
number  of  evictions  was  beginning  to  ri.se  enor- 
mously. The  Irish  members  thought  that  the 
Government  should  have  made  some  promise  to 
consider  the  land  question,  and  above  all  should 
have  done  something  to  stay  the  alarming  in- 
crease of  evictions.  Evictions  had  increased 
from  463  families  in  1877  to  980  in  1878,  to  1,238 
in  1879;  and  they  were  still  on  the  increase,  as 
was  shown  at  the  end  of  1880.  when  it  was  found 
that  2,110  families  were  evicted..  An  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  was  at  once  brought  for- 
ward by  the  Irish  party,  and  deliated  at  some 
length.  The  Irish  jiarty  called  for  scnne  imme- 
diate legislation  on  behalf  of  the  land  question, 
ilr.  Forster  replied,  admitting  the  necessity  for 
some  legislation,  but  declaring  that  there  would 
not  be  time  for  the  introduction  of  an_v  such 
measure  that  session.  Then  the  Iri.sh  members 
asked  f(n"  some  temjiorary  measure  to  prevent 
the  evictions  .  .  .  ;  but  tiie  Chief  Secretary  an- 
swered that  while  the  law  existed  it  was  neces- 
saiy  to  carry  it  out,  and  he  could  only  appeal 
to  both  sides  to  be  moderate.  i\Iatters  slowly 
drifted  on  in  this  wa\-  for  a  short  lime.  .  .  . 
Evictions  steadily  increased,  and  j\Ir.  O'Connor 
Power  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  purjiose  of  stay- 
ing evictions.  Then  the  (Jovernmeiit,  while  re- 
fusing to  iicccpt  the  Irish  measure,  brought  in 
a  Comjiensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  which 
adopted  some  of  the  Iri.sh  suggestions.  .  .  .  On 
Friday,  June  25.  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  moved  by  Sir.  Forster,  who  denied  that  it 
was  a  concession  to  the  anti-rent  agitation,  and 
strongly  denounced  the  outrages  which  were 
taking  place  in  Ireland.  .  .  .  This  was  the  jioint 
at  which  dill'ereiu'e  between  the  Irish  party  and 
the  GovermneiU  first  became  marked.  The  in- 
crease of  evictions  in  Ireland,  following  as  it  did 
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upiiii  IliP  wiclcsprt'iicl  misery  ciuiscd  b^vtlit!  failure 
of  llie  liarvc'sts  ami  the  ])artial  faininc.  hail  geiier- 
iitt'il — as  faininc  and  linnjicr  have  always  gener- 
ated—  a  certain  amount  of  lawlessness.  Evic- 
tions were  occasionally  resisted  with  violence; 
here  and  there  outrages  were  connnitted  upon 
buililTs,  in-occss-scrvers,  and  agents.  In  ditferciit 
places,  too,  injuries  had  lieen  inllicled  upon  the 
cattle  and  liorses  of  landowners  and  land  agents. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  need,  theri^  should  l)e  no  attempt, 
to  justify  these  crimes.  But,  while  condemning 
all  acts  of  violence,  whether  upon  man  or  beast, 
it  must  bo  remembered  that  these  acts  w(!rc  com- 
mitted b}'  ignorant  peasants  of  the  lowest  class, 
maddened  by  hunger,  want,  and  eviction,  driven 
to  despair  by  the  siilferings  of  tlicir  wives  and 
children,  convinced  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
redress,  and  longing  for  revenge.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill  was  carried  in  the 
Commons  after  long  deliates  in  which  the  Irish 
party  strove  to  make  its  ]irincii)les  stronger. 
...  It  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  where  it  was 
rejected  on  Tuesday,  August  8,  by  a  majority 
of  231.  Tlie  Government  answered  the  appeals 
of  Irish  members  by  refusing  to  take  any  stejis 
to  make  the  Lonls  retract  their  decision,  or  to 
introduce  any  similar  measure  that  session. 
From  that  point  the  agitation  and  struggle  of 
the  past  four  years  [1880-1884]  may  be  said  to 
date." — J.  H.  McCartliv,  Enyland  under  Glad- 
stone, 1880-1884,  ch.  6.  ' 

Also  is  :  T.  W.  Reid,  Life  of  William  Edward 
?''or.it,v;  r.  3,  r/i.  G-7. 

A.  D.  1881-1882.— The  Coercion  Bill  and  the 
Land  Act.  —  Arrest  of  the  Irish  leaders. — 
Suppression  of  the  Land  League. — The  al- 
leged Kilmainhara  Treaty,  and  release  of  Mr. 
Parnell  and  others. — Early  in  1881,  the  Govern- 
ment armed  itself  with  new  powers  for  suppress- 
ing the  increased  lawlessness  which  showed  itself 
in  Ireland,  and  for  resisting  the  systematic  policy 
of  intimidation  which  the  Nationalists  appeared 
to  have  planned,  by  the  (lassage  of  a  measure 
known  as  the  Coercion  Bill.  This  was  followed, 
in  April,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Land  Bill,  in- 
tended to  redress  the  most  conspicuous  Irisli 
grievance  by  establishing  an  authoritative  tribu- 
nal for  the  determination  of  rents,  and  by  aiding 
and  facilitating  the  purchase  of  small  holdings  by 
the  peasants.  The  Laud  Bill  became  law  in 
August;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  Laud  League  or  to  produce  a  more  orderly 
state  of  feeling  in  Ireland.  Severe  proceedings 
were  then  decided  upon  by  the  Government. 
"  The  Prime  Jlinister,  during  his  visit  to  Leeds 
in  the  fir.st  week  of  October,  had  used  language 
w  liich  could  bear  only  one  meaning.  The  cjues- 
tion,  he  said,  had  come  to  be  sim]ily  this, 
'whether  law  (U- lawlessness  must  rule  in  Ireland  ;' 
the  Irish  people  must  not  be  deprived  of  the 
means  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Land  Act  by 
force  or  fear  of  force.  He  warned  the  party  of 
disorder  that  '  the  resources  of  civilisation  were 
not  yet  exhausted.'  A  few  daj'S  later  Jlr.  Glad- 
stone, speaking  at  the  Guililhall,  amid  enthusias- 
tic cheers,  was  able  to  announce  that  the  long- 
delaj'cd  blow  had  fallen.  !Mr.  Parnell  was  ar- 
rested in  Dublin  under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  his 
arrest  was  followed  bj*  those  of  ^Ir.  Se.\ton,  Jlr. 
Dillon,  !Mr.  O'Kelly,  and  other  prominent  leaders 
of  the  agitation.  The  warnings  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  met  at  first  with  derision  and 
detiauce,  and  the  earlier  arrests  were  furiously 


denounced;  but  tlie  energy  and  jK-rsistence  of 
the  Government  soon  began  to  make  an  impres- 
sion. .  .  .  A  Parthian  sliot  was  lired  in  the  issue 
of  a  manifesto,  purporting  to  be  signed,  not  only 
by  the  'suspects'  in  Kilinainham,  liut  also  by 
I.Michael]  Davitt.  .  .  .  in  Portland  Prison,  which 
adjurcil  the  tenantry  to  ]iay  no  rent  whatever 
until  the  Government  had  done  penance  for  its 
tyranny  and  released  the  victims  of  Briti.sh  des- 
potism. This  open  incitement  to  defianc(!  of 
legal  authority  and'  repudiation  of  legal  right 
was  instantly  met  by  the  Irish  E.xecutive  in  a 
resolute  spirit.  On  the  iJOth  of  October  a  proc- 
lamation was  issued  declaring  the  League  to  be 
'an  illegal  and  criminal  association,  intent  on 
destroying  the  obligation  of  conlra<'ts  and  sub- 
verting law,'  and  announcing  that  its  opcraticjns 
would  thenceforward  be  f<irci)ily  suppressed, 
and  those  taking  part  in  them  held  responsible." 
— Annual  Suininaries  reprinted  from  Tlie  'I'iines, 
i>.  2,  p.  ir)o.— "In  the  month  of  April  [1882]  Mr. 
Parnell  was  released  from  Kilmainliam  on  jiarolc 
—  urgent  business  demanding  his  presence  in 
Paris.  This  paroli>  the  Irisli  National  leader 
faithfully  kept.  Whether  the  sweets  of  liberty 
had  special  charms  for  3Ir.  Parnell  does  not  ap- 
pear: but  certain  it  is  that  after  his  return  to 
Kilmainliam,  the  Jlember  for  Cork  wrote  to 
Captain  O'Sliea,  one  of  the  Irish  ilembers,  and 
indirectly  to  the  Government,  intimating  that  if 
the  question  of  arrears  could  be  introduced  in 
Parliament  by  waj'  of  relieving  the  tenants  of 
holdings  and  lessening  greatly  the  number  of 
evictions  in  the  country  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  providing  the  purchase  clauses  of  the 
Laud  Bill  were  discussed,  steps  might  be  taken 
to  lessen  the  number  of  outrages.  The  Govern- 
ment had  the  intimation  conveyed  to  them,  in 
short,  which  gave  to  their  minds  the  conviction 
that  jMessrs.  Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O'Kelly,  once 
released,  and  having  in  view  the  reforms  indicated 
to  them,  would  range  themselves  on  the  side  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland.  "Without  any  contract 
with  the  three  members  the  rcilease  of  ^Messrs. 
■Parnell,  Dillon,  and  O'Kelly  was  ordered,  after 
the_y  had  been  contined  for  a  period  bordering  on 
three  months.  Michael  Davitt  had  been  released, 
likewise,  and  had  been  elected  for  Meatli;  but 
the  seat  was  declared  vacant  again,  owing  to 
the  conditions  of  his  ticket-of-leave  not  permit- 
ting his  return.  JIuch  has  been  said,  and  much 
has  been  written  with  regard  t(j  the  release  of  the 
three  Irish  M.  P.'s.  The  '  Kilmainhani  Treaty  ' 
has  been  ...  a  term  of  scorn  addressed  to  3Ir. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  .  .  .  As  a  fact .  .  . 
there  was  110  Kilmainhani  Treaty.  .  .  .  ^Ir. 
Forster  [the  Secretary  for  Ireland]  resigned  be- 
cause he  did  not  think  it  right  to  share  the  respon- 
sibility of  tlie  release  of  Messrs.  Parnell,  Dillon, 
and  O'Kelly.  The  Government  had  detaine<l  the 
(.Queen's  subjects  in  prison  without  trial  for  the 
inirpose  of  ])reventing  crime,  not  for  puni.sh- 
nicnt,  3Ir.  Forster  said  in  vindication.  Jlr.  Fors- 
ter contended  that  tlieimwritten  law,  as  promul- 
gated by  them,  had  worked  the  ruin  and  the 
injuiy  of  the  Queen's  subjects  by  instructions 
of  one  kind  and  another  —  biddings  carried  out 
to  such  a  degree  that  no  power  on  earth  could 
have  allowed  it  to  continue  without  becoming  a 
Government  not  merely  in  name  but  in  shame. 
Jlr.  Forster  would  have  given  the  question  of 
the  release  of  the  three  con.sideration,  if  they 
had  pledged  tiiemsclvcs  not  to  set  their  law  up 
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against  the  law  of  the  land,  or  if  Ireland  liail 
boen  quiet,  or  if  there  had  been  an  accession  of 
fresh  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Government;  but 
tliese  conditions  were  wanting.  AVhat  Jlr.  Fors- 
ter  desired  was  an  avowal  of  a  change  of  pur- 
pose. He  entreated  his  colleagues  '  not  to  try  to 
buy  obedience,'  as  he  termed  it,  and  not  to  rely 
on  appeai-anees.  The  Government  did  rely  on 
the  intimation  of  Jlr.  Pariull  .  .  .  ;  there  was 
no  treat V." — W.  31.  Piniblett,  English  Political 
JJisfon/.' ISSO-l^S'K  eh.  10. 

A.  D.  1882. — The  Phoenix  Park  murders. — 
Mr.  Forster,  Chief  Secrelary  for  IrehuKl,  re- 
signed in  April,  1883,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lord  Frederick  Cavenilisli,  brother  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hartington  and  .son  of  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire. Earl  Spencer  at  the  same  time  became 
Viceroy,  in  place  of  Lord  Cowper.  resigned. 
"  On  tiie  night  of  Friday,  May  oth.  Earl  Spencer 
and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  crossed  over  to 
Ireland,  and  arrived  in  Dublin  on  the  following 
day.  The  official  entry  was  made  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  reception  accorded  by  the  popu- 
lace to  the  new  officials  was  described  as  having 
been  very  fairly  favourable.  Events  seemed  to 
have  taken  an  entirel\'  prosperous  turn,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  at  last  the  long  winter  of  Irish 
discontent  had  come  to  an  end.  On  Siniday 
morning  there  spread  through  the  United  King- 
dom the  intelligence  that  the  insane  hatred  of 
English  rule  had  been  the  cause  of  a  crime,  even 
more  brutal  and  unprovoked  than  any  of  the 
numerous  outrages  that  had,  during  the  last 
three  years,  sullied  the  annals  of  Ireland.  It 
appealed  that  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths  at  the  Castle,  took  a  car 
about  half-past  seven  in  order  to  drive  to  the 
Viceregal  Lodge.  On  the  way  he  met  Mr. 
Burke,  tlie  Permanent  Under-Secretary,  who, 
though  his  life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened, 
was  walking  along,  according  to  his  usual  cus- 
tom, without  any  police  escort.  Lord  Frederick 
dismissed  his  car,  and  walked  with  him  through 
the  Ph(eni-v  Park.  There,  in  l)r(iad  daylight  — 
for  it  was  a  line  summer  evening  —  anil  in  the 
middle  of  a  pviblic  recreation  ground,  crowded 
with  people,  they  were  surrounded  and  mur- 
dered. Jlore  than  one  sjiectator  witnessed  what 
they  imagined  to  be  a  drunken  brawl,  saw  si.\ 
men  struggling  together,  and  four  of  them  drive 
off  outside  a  car,  painted  red,  whiih  had  lieen 
waiting  for  them  the  while,  the  carman  sitting 
still  and  never  turning  his  head.  The  bodies  of 
the  two  officials  were  first  discovered  b)-  two 
shoji-boys  on  bicycles  who  had  i)reviousl_v  passed 
tliem  alive.  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  had  six 
wounds,  and  Mr.  Burke  eleven,  dealt  evidently 
with  daggers  used  by  men  of  considerable 
strength.  Jjord  Spencer  himself  liad  witnes.sed 
the  struggle  from  the  windows  of  tlie  Viceregal 
TiOdge,  and  thinking  that  some  ]iickpoekets  had 
been  at  work  sent  a  servant  to  make  iiupiiries. 
A  reward  of  ilO.OOO,  together  witli  full  jiardon 
to  anyone  wlio  was  not  one  of  the  actual  mur- 
derers, w;is  promptly  olfered,  but  for  many  long 
nioullis  the  telegrams  from  Dublin  closed  witli 
the  signilicant  inforiuation  —  'No  detinite  clue 
ill  the  hands  of  the  iioliee.'  All  parties  in  Ire- 
laud  at  once  united  to  express  their  horror  and 
detestation  at  this  dastardly  crime." — Ciissell's 
lllimtriik'd  Ilistorij  of  Knr/ldiid,  r.  10.  c/i.  oO. 

Also  in:  Sir  C.  Kussell,  The  I'arneU  Com- 
mission :  Opening  Speech,  pp.  283-201. 


A.  D.  1884.  — Enlargement  of  the  Suffrage. 
— Representation  of  the  People  Act.  See  E.no- 
i,.\ND:  A.  I),  iss-l-lss,-,. 

A.  D.  1885-1886.— Change  of  opinion  in 
England. — Mr.  Gladstone's  first  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  Irish  Land  Bill  and  their  defeat. — 
"All  tlirough  the  I'arliament  which  sat  from 
1S80  till  I8S.5,  the  Xatioualists'  parly,  led  by  -Mr. 
Parnell,  and  including  at  lirst  less  than  lialf, 
ultimately  about  half,  of  the  Irish  members,  was 
in  constant  and  generally  bitter  opjiosition  to 
the  Government  of  "Slv.  Gladstone.  But  during 
these  five  years  a  steady,  although  silent  anil 
often  unconscious,  process  of  change  was  pass- 
ing in  the  minds  of  English  and  Scotch  members, 
especially  Liberal  members,  due  to  tlieir  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  mistakes  which  Parliameut  com- 
mitted in  handling  Irish  questions,  and  of  tlie 
hopelessness  of  the  efforts  which  tlie  E.xccutive 
was  making  to  pacify  the  country  on  the  old 
methods.  First,  they  came  to  feel  that  the  pres- 
ent system  was  indefensible.  Then,  while  still 
disliking  the  notion  of  an  Irish  Legislature,  they 
began  to  think  it  deserved  consideration.  Next 
they  admitted,  though  usually  in  confidence  to 
one  another,  that  altliough  Home  Uule  might  be  a 
bad  solution,  it  was  a  probable  one,  toward  which 
events  pointed.  Last  of  all,  and  not  till  1884, 
they  asked  tliein.selves  whether,  after  all,  it  would 
be  'a  bad  solution,  provided  a  workable  scheme 
could  be  found.  But  as  no  workable  scheme 
had  been  proposed,  they  still  kept  their  views, 
perhaps  unwisely,  to  themselves,  and  although 
the  language  held  at  the  general  election  of  1885 
showeil  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  favor- 
ing Irish  self-government,  beyond  the  attitude 
of  1880,  it  was  still  vague  and  hesitating,  and 
could  the  more  easily  remain  so  because  the  con- 
stituencies had  not  (strange  as  it  may  now  seem) 
realized  the  supreme  importance  of  the  Irish 
question.  Few  questions  were  put  to  candidates 
on  the  subject,  for  both  candidates  and  electors 
wished  to  avoid  it.  It  was  disagreeable;  it  was 
perplexing;  so  they  agreed  to  leave  it  on  one 
side.  But  when  the  result  of  the  Irish  elections 
showed,  in  December,  1885,  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  anil 
when  they  showed,  also,  that  this  i)arty  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  Parliameut,  no  one  could 
longer  ignore  the  urgency  of  the  issue.  There 
took  place  what  chemists  call  a  precipitation  of 
substance  held  in  solution.  Pulilic  ojiinion  on 
the  Irish  question  had  been  in  a  liuiil  state.  It 
now  began  to  crystalize,  and  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  Irish  self-government  fell  asunder 
into  two  masses,  which  soon  solidified.  This 
l.iroeess  was  hastened  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's view,  the  indications  of  which,  given  by 
himself  some  months  liefore,  had  been  largely 
overlooked,  now  became  generally  understood. 
...  In  the  spring  of  18fSG  the  question  could  be 
no  longer  evaded  or  postponed.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  between  .  .  .  two  courses;  the 
refusal  of  the  demand  for  self-government, 
coupled  with  the  introduction  of  a  sevew  Coer- 
cion Bill,  or  the  concession  of  it  by  the  introilne- 
tion  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  .  .  .  How  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  Bill  was  brought  into  the 
Ilou.se  of  Commons  011  .Vjiril  8tli.  amid  circum- 
stances of  curiosity  and  cxcitcnieut  unparalleled 
since  1832 ;  how,  after  debates  of  almost  unprece- 
dented leiiglh.  it  was  defeated  in  .luiie.  by  a 
majority  of  thirty;  how  the  policy  it  eiubodied 
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was  brought  licfi>n^  tho  ooiintry  at,  the  general 
eleetioM,  and  failed  to  win  a])proval;  how  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  rent  in  twain  \i]ion  th(! 
question;  how  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned,  and  has 
been  sueeeeded  by  a  Tory  ministry,  winch  the 
dissentient  Ijilierals,  who  condenui  Home  Unle. 
are  now  supporting  —  all  this  is  .  .  .  well  known 
[sec  Enclanu:  A.  D.  188r)-188GJ.  .  .  .  But  the 
causes  of  the  disa.ster  may  not  be  eipndly  under- 
stood. .  .  .  First,  and  most  obvious,  although 
not  mcst  important,  was  the  weight  of  authority 
arrayed  against  the  scheme.  .  .  .  The  two  most 
eminent  leaders  of  the  moderate  Lilieral,  or,  as 
it  is  often  called.  Whig,  party.  Lord  llarlington 
and  Mr.  Goschen,  both  declared  against  the  bill, 
and  put  forth  all  their  oratory  and  intluenee 
against  it.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
party,  Sir.  .John  Bright,  the  veteran  and"  honored 
leader  of  the  Radicals,  i\Ir.  Chamberlain,  the 
younger  and  latterly  more  active  and  prominent 
chief  of  that  large  section,  took  up  tlie  same 
positiini  of  hostility.  Scarcely  less  important 
was  tho  attitude  of  the  social  magnates  of  the 
Liberal  party  all  over  the  country.  .  .  .  As,  at 
the  preceding  general  election,  iu  December, 
1885,  the  Liberals  had  obtained  a  majority  of 
less  than  a  luuidreil  over  the  Tories,  a  defection 
such  as  this  was  quite  enough  to  involve  their 
defeat.  Probalily  the  name  of  Sir.  Bright  alone 
turned  the  issue  in  some  twenty  constituencies, 
which  might  otherwise  have  cast  a  Home  Rule 
vote.  The  mention  of  this  cause,  however, 
throws  us  back  on  the  furtlicr  cincstion,  Why 
was  there  such  a  weight  of  authority  against  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ?  How  came 
so  many  of  his  former  colleagues,  friends,  sup- 
porters, to  dilfer  and  depart  from  him  on  this 
occasion  ?  Besides  some  circinnstauces  atteu<l- 
ing  the  production  of  the  bill,  .  .  .  which  told 
heavilj'  against  it,  there  were  three  feelings 
which  worked  upon  men's  minds,  disposing 
them  to  reject  it.  The  first  of  these  was  dislike 
and  fear  of  the  Irish  Kationalist  members.  In 
the  previous  House  of  Commons  this  party  liad 
been  uniformly  and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Liberal 
Government.  INIeasures  intended  for  the  good 
of  Ireland,  like  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  had  been 
ungraciously  received,  treated  as  concessions  ex- 
torted, for  which  no  thanks  were  due  —  inade- 
quate concessions,  which  must  be  made  the  start- 
ing-point for  fresh  demands.  Obstruction  had 
been  freely  practised  to  defeat  not  only  bills  I'c- 
strainiug  the  liberty  of  the  subject  iu  Ireland, 
but  many  other  measures.  Some  members  of 
the  Irish  party,  apparently  with  the  approval  of 
the  rest,  had  systematically  sought  to  delay  all 
English  and  Scotch  legislation,  and,  iu  fact,  to 
bring  the  work  of  Parliament  to  a  dead  stop. 
.  .  ,  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  hostility 
which  they,  still  less  as  to  that  which  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  the  L'nited  States,  had  ex- 
pressed toward  England,  for  they  had  openly 
wished  success  to  Russia  while  war  seemed  im- 
pending with  her,  and  the  so-called  ^lahdi  of  the 
Sudan  was  vociferously  cheered  at  many  a  Xa- 
tioualist  meeting.  ...  To  many  Englishmen, 
the  proposal  to  create  an  Irish  Parliament  seemed 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  pro|iosal  to  hand 
over  to  these  men  the  government  of  Ireland,  with 
all  the  opportunities  thence  arising  to  oppress 
the  opposite  party  in  Ireland  and  to  worry  Eng- 
land herself.  It  was  all  ver}'  well  to  urge  that 
the  tactics  which  the  Nationalists  had  pursued 
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when  their  object  was  to  e.xtort  Home  Rule 
would  be  dropped,  because  superfluous,  when 
Home  Rule  had  been  granted;  or  to  point  out 
tliat  an  Irish  Parliament  would  probably  contain 
dill'ercnt  men  from  those  who  had  been  sent  to 
Westminster  as  JL'.  Parnell's  nominees.  Neither 
of  these  arguments  could  overcome  the  suspicious 
antipathy  which  many  Englishmen  felt.  .  .  . 
The  internal  condition  of  Ireland  supplied  more 
substantial  grounds  for  alarm.  .  .  .  Three-fourths 
of  the  peoiile  are  Roman  Catholics,  one-fourth 
Protestants,  and  this  Protestant  fourth  sub- 
divided into  bodies  not  fond  of  one  another,  who 
have  little  community  of  sentin)ent.  Besides  the 
Scottish  colony  in  Ulster,  man}-  English  families 
have  settled  here  and  there  through  the  country. 
They  have  been  regarded  as  intruders  by  the 
aboriginal  Celtic  ])opulation,  and  many  of  them, 
although  hundreds  of  years  may  have  passed 
since  they  came,  still  look  on  themselves  as 
rather  English  than  Irish.  .  .  .  JIany  people  in 
England  assumed  that  an  Irish  Piirliament  would 
be  under  the  control  of  the  tenants  and  the  hum- 
bler class  generally,  and  would  therefore  be  hos- 
tile to  the  landlords.  They  went  farther,  and 
made  the  much  liolder  assumption  that  as  such 
a  Parliament  woidd  be  chosen  by  electors,  most 
of  whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  it  would  be 
imder  tlie  control  of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and 
hostile  to  Protestants.  Thus  they  supposed  that 
the  grant  of  self-government  to  Ireland  W(ndd 
mean  the  abandonment  of  the  upper  and  weallhier 
class,  the  landlords  and  the  Protestants,  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  their  enemies.  .'.  .  The  fact 
stood  out  that  in  Ireland  two  hostile  factions 
had  been  contending  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and 
that  the  gift  of  self-government  migiit  enable 
one  of  them  to  tyrannize  over  the  other.  True, 
that  party  was  the  majority,  and,  according  to  the 
princijiles  of  democratic  government,  therefore 
entitled  to  prevail.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  admit 
a  principle  and  another  to  consent  to  its  applica- 
tion. The  minority  had  the  sympathy  of  the 
upper  classes  in  England,  because  the  minority 
contained  the  landlords.  It  had  the  sympathy 
of  a  large  part  of  the  middle  class,  because  it 
contained  the  Protestants.  .  .  .  There  was  an- 
other anticipation,  another  forecast  of  evils  to 
follow-,  w-hieh  told  most  of  all  upon  English 
opinion.  This  was  the  notion  that  Home  Rule 
was  only  a  stage  iu  the  road  to  the  complete 
separation  of  the  two  islands." — J.  Bryce,  Past 
iiiid  Future  of  the  Irish  Question  {Xew  Princeton 
Rev. ,  J(in. ,  1887). 

A.  D.  i886.— The  "  Plan  of  Campaign."— 
On  the  11th  of  September  .Mr.  Parnell  had  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Commons  a  bill  to  make 
temporary  provision  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
tenants  in  Ireland,  and  it  had  been  defeated  after 
a  sharp  debate  by  a  majority  of  9.1  The  chief 
argument  for  the  bill  had  been  that  "  something 
must  be  done  to  stay  evictions  during  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  Tlie  rents  would  be  due  in 
November,  and  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices  had 
been  so  great,  that  the  sale  of  their  whole  prod- 
uce by  the  tenants  would  not,  it  was  contended, 
bring  in  money  enough  to  enable  them  to  pay  in 
full.  .  .  .  The  greatest  public  interest  in  the 
subject  was  roused  by  Lord  Clanricarde's  evic- 
tions at  "Woodford  in  Galway.  .  .  .  His  quarrel 
with  his  "Woodford  tenants  was  of  old  standing. 
"When  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  before  Parliament 
the  National  League  urged  them  not  to  bring; 
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matters  to  a  crisis,  but  their  sufferings  were  too 
great  to  be  borne,  and  tliey  set  tlie  National 
League  at  defiaucc,  and  establislied  a  Plan  of 
Campaign  of  their  own.  Lord  Clauricarde  would 
grant  them  no  reduction,  and  they  leagued  them- 
selves together,  316  in  number,  and  wlien  the 
Novemlicr  rent  day  came  round  in  1885  they  re- 
solved not  to  pay  any  rent  at  all  if  twenty-five 
per  cent,  reduction  was  refused.  This  was  re- 
fused, and  they  withheld  their  rent.  .  .  .  The 
eviction  of  four  of  these  tenants,  in  August, 
1886,  attracted  general  attention  by  the  long  tight 
the  people  made  for  their  homes.  Each  house 
was  besieged  and  defended  like  some  medi:fval 
city.  One  stone  house,  built  by  a  tenant  at  a 
cost  of  £200,  got  the  name  of  Saunders's  fort. 
It  was  held  by  a  garrison  of  24,  who  threw 
boiling  water  on  their  assailants,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  fight  threw  out  among  them  a  hive 
of  bees.  .  .  .  To  evict  these  four  men  the  whole 
available  forces  of  1he  Crown  in  Galway  were 
emploj'cd  from  Thursday  the  19th  of  August 
to  Friday  the  27th.  Seven  hundred  policemen 
and  soldiers  were  present  to  protect  the  emer- 
gency men  who  carried  out  the  evictions,  and 
60  peasants  were  taken  to  Galway  gaol.  It 
was  to  meet  cases  of  this  kind  tliat.  after  the  re- 
jection of  ilr.  Parnell's  Tenants'  Relief  Bill,  tlie 
Plan  of  Campaign  was  started.  In  a  speech  at 
Woodford  on  the  17th  of  October  3Ir.  John 
Dillon  gave  an  outline  of  the  scheme  on  which 
he  thought  a  tenants'  campaign  against  unjust 
rents  might  be  started  and  carried  on  all  over  the 
country.  .  .  .  On  the  23rd  of  October  the  'Plan 
of  Campaign '  was  published  in  full  detail  in 
'fnited  Ireland.'  The  first  question  to  be  an- 
swered, .said  the  'Plan,' was.  How  to  meet  the 
November  demand  for  rent  ?  On  every  estate 
the  tenantry  were  to  come  together  and  decide 
whether  to  combine  or  not  in  resistance  to  exor- 
bitant rent.  "When  they  wei'c  assembled,  if  the 
priest  were  not  witli  them,  they  were  to  '  appoint 
an  intelligent  and  sturdy  member  of  their  liody 
as  chairman,  and  after  consulting,  decide  by 
resolution  on  the  amfjunt  of  abatement  they  will 
demand.'  A  committee  of  si.x  or  more  and  tlie 
chairman  were  then  to  be  elected,  to  be  called  a 
Managing  Committee,  to  take  charge  of  the  half 
year's  rent  of  each  tenant  should  the  landlord  re- 
fuse it.  Every  one  present  was  to  ]iledge  him- 
self (1)  To  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  ; 
(2)  To  hold  no  communication  with  tlie  landhu-d 
or  his  agents,  except  in  presence  of  the  liody  of 
the  tenantry ;  (3)  To  accept  no  settlement  for 
himself  that  was  not  given  to  every  tenant  on 
the  estate.  Having  thus  pledged  themselves  each 
to  the  others  they  were  to  go  to  the  rent  office  in  a 
body  on  the  rent  day.or  the  gale  day,  as  it  is  called 
in  Ireland,  and  if  the  agent  refused  to  see  them 
in  a  body  thi'y  were  to  dejuite  the  chairman  to 
act  as  their  spokesman  and  tender  the  reduced 
rent.  If  the  agent  refused  to  acei'pt  it,  then 
the  money  was  to  be  handed  to  the  Managing 
Committee  'to  fight  the  landlord  with. '  TIk! 
fund  thus  got  together  was  to  be  employed  in 
suiiporting  tenants  who  were  dis]iossess(;d  by 
sale  or  ejectment.  The  National  League  was  to 
guarantee  the  continuance  of  the  grants  if  need- 
ful after  the  fund  was  expended,  or  as  long  as 
the  majority  of  the  tenants  held  out." — P.  W. 
Clayden,  A'/(</'""''  "'"'"'  tin   I'luililitni,  rli.  8.  ' 

A.  D.  1888-1889.— The  Parnell  Commission. 
— Early  iu  1887,  certain  letters  appeared  in  ' '  The 


Times"  newspaper,  of  London,  one  of  whicli, 
printed  in  facsimile,  "implied  Jlr.  Parnell's 
sanction  to  the  Park  murders  of  1882."  It  cre- 
ated a  great  sensation,  and,  "after  many  bitter 
debates  in  Parliament,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed (1888)  consisting  of  three  judges  to  in- 
quire not  only  into  the  authenticity  of  this  and 
other  letters  attributed  to  several  jiersons  as 
their  authors,  but  into  the  whole  course  of  con- 
duct pursued  by  many  of  the  Irish  ^lembers  of 
Parliament,  in  reference  to  the  previous  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  and  their  connexion  with  an  ex- 
treme faction  in  America,  who  tried  to  intimidate 
this  country  by  dastardly  attempts  to  blow  up 
our  public  buildings  on  several  occasions  be- 
tween the  years  188-1  and  1887.  The  court  sat 
from  the  winter  months  of  1888  until  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  and  examined  dozens  of 
witnesses,  including  Mr.  Parnell  and  most  of  the 
other  accused  members,  as  well  as  df)zeus  of  the 
Irish  ])easantry  who  could  give  evidence  as  to 
outrages  in  their  several  districts.  One  of  the 
witnesses,  a  mean  and  discarded  Dublin  journal- 
ist named  Pigott,  turned  out  to  be  the  foi'ger  of 
the  letters;  and,  having  fled  from  the  avenging 
hand  of  justice  to  Madrid,  there  put  an  end  to 
his  life  by  means  of  a  revolver.  ]\Ieantime,  the 
interest  in  the  investigation  had  flagged,  and  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  which  deejily  impli- 
cated many  of  the  Irish  jnembers  as  to  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Fenian  Society  previous  to  their 
entrance  to  Parliament,  on  their  own  acknowl- 
edgment, fell  rather  flat  on  the  public  ear, 
wearied  out  in  reiteration  of  Irish  crime  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Land  League  until  the 
attempt  to  lilow  up  London  Bridge  by  American 
filibusters  (1886).  The  unfortunate  inan  Pigott 
had  sold  his  forged  letters  to  the  over  credulous 
Times  newspaper  at  a  fabulous  price ;  and  even 
exjierts  In  handwriting,  so  dexterously  had  they 
been  manipulated,  were  ready  to  testif}'  in  open 
court  to  the  genuineness  of  the  letters  before  the 
tragic  end  of  their  luckless  autlior  left  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  as  to  their  origin." — R.  Johns- 
ton, S!iort  Hist,  of  the  Queen's  Reir/n,  p.  65. 

Also  in:  Sir  C.  Russell,  Tlie  Parndl  Commis- 
sinii  :  Opeidiig  Speech  for  the  Defence.- — 31.  Da- 
vitt.  Speech  in  Defence. 

A.  D.  1889-1891.— Political  fall  and  death 
of  Mr.  Parnell.— On  the  28th  of  December, 
l^i8!i,  Cajitain  (,)'Shea,  one  of  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist Members  of  Parliament,  filed  a  petition  for 
divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
with  3Ir.  Parnell.  The  Irish  leader  tacitly  con- 
fessed his  guilt  1)3'  making  no  answer,  and  in 
November,  1890,  the  divorce  was  granted  to 
Captain  O'Shea.  In  the  following  June  Mr. 
Parnell  and  3Irs.  0'.Sliea  were  married.  The 
.stigma  which  this  allair  jnit  upon  Mr.  Parnell 
cau.sed  >Ir.  Gladstone,  on  behalf  of  the  English 
Lilierals,  to  deiuand  his  retirement  from  the 
leadership  of  the  Home  Rule  Parly.  He  refused 
to  give  way,  and  was  supjiorted  in  the  refusal 
by  a  minority  of  his  Jiarty.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, took  action  to  dejio-se  him.  and  the  party 
was  torn  asunder.  A  sudden  illness  ended  Mv. 
Parneirs  life  on  the  6th  of  October,  1891;  but 
his  death  failed  to  restore  peace,  and  the  Irisli 
Nationalists  are  still  divided. 

A.  D.  1893.  —  Passage  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  by  the  British  House  of  Commons. —  Its 
defeat  by  the  House  of  Lords.  See  E^iULAND: 
A.  D.  1892-1893. 


ISOO 


IRENE. 


IRON  MASK. 


IRENE,  Empress  in  the  East  (Byzantine, 
or  Greek),  A,  D.  T'JT-SO','. 

IRISH  NIGHT,  The.  Sue  London:  A.  D. 
168.S. 

IRMINSUL,  The.  Sec  Saxons:  A.  D.  772- 
804. 

IRON  AGE.     Sec  Stone  Age. 

IRON  CROSS,  Order  of  the.  —  A  Pnissian 

order  of  kiiiiilitl il  iiislitiitcd  in  1815  by  Frod- 

eritk  \Villi;nn  111. 

IRON  CROWN,  The  Order  of  the.  See 
Fr-\ncf.:  a.  i).  lS(M-],si).>. 

IRON  CROWN  OF  LOMBARDY,  The. 
See  Lomh.vudv,  Tiiio  Iko.n  Ckown  of. 

IRON  MASK,  The  Man  in  the.  —  "  It  is 
known  tliat  a  masked  and  unknown  prisoner, 
tlie  ol)ject  of  C'.\traordinarv  surveillance,  died,  in 
1703,  in  tlie  IJastille,  to  wliicli  he  liad  been  taken 
from  tlie  St.  Marguerite  Isles  in  1698;  he  had  re- 
mained about  ten  years  incarcerated  in  tliese 
isles,  and  traces  of  him  are  witli  certainty  found 
in  the  fort  of  Exilles,  and  at  Pignerol,  as  far  baclc 
as  about  1681.  This  singular  fact,  which  bc,a:an 
to  be  vaguely  bruited  a  little  Ijefore  the  middle 
of  the  18tli  century,  excited  immense  curi- 
osity after  Voltaire  had  availed  Iiiniself  of  it  in 
his  '  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.',  wherein  he  exhibited 
it  in  tlie  most  touching  and  tragic  light.  A 
thousand  conjectures  circulated:  no  great  per- 
sonage had  disappeared  in  Europe  aliout  1680. 
"What  interest  so  jjowerful  had  the  government 
of  Louis  XIV.  for  concealing  this  mysterious 
visage  from  every  human  eye  '?  Many  explana- 
tions more  or  less  jilausiljle,  more  or  less  chimer- 
ical, have  lieen  attempted  in  regard  to  tlie  '  man 
with  the  iron  mask  '  (an  erroneous  designation 
that  has  prevailed;  the  nia.sk  was  not  of  iron, 
but  of  black  velvet;  it  was  probabh'  one  of  tliose 
'  loups'  so  long  in  use),  when,  in  1837,  the  bibli- 
ophile Jacob  (M.  Paul  Lacroix)  published  a  very 
ingenious  book  on  tliis  subject,  in  wliich  he  dis- 
cussed all  tlie  hypotheses,  and  skilfully  com- 
mented on  all  tlie  facts  and  dates,  in  order  to 
establish  tliat,  in  1080,  Fouquet  was  represented 
as  dead :  tliat  he  was  masked,  sequestered  anew, 
and  dragged  from  fortress  to  fortress  till  his  real 
death  in  1703.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  admit 
this  solution  of  tlie  problem ;  the  authenticity  of 
the  minister  Louvois'  correspondence  ^^•itll  the 
governor  of  the  prison  of  Pignerol,  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  Foucjuet's  death,  in  March,  1680,  appears 
to  us  incontestable;  and  did  tliis  material  proof 
Dot  exist,  we  still  could  not  believe  in  a  return  of 
rigor  so  strange,  so  barbarous,  and  so  unaccount- 
able on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV.,  wlien  all  the 
official  documents  attest  that  his  resentment  had 
gradually  been  appeased,  and  that  an  old  man 
who  asked  nothing  more  than  a  little  free  air 
before  dj'ing  liad  ceased  to  be  feared.  There  are 
many  more  presumptions  in  favor  of  Baron 
Heiss'  opinion,  reproduced  by  several  writers, 
and,  in  the  last  instance,  b}'  M.  Delort  ('Histoire 
de  riiomme  au  masque  de  fer';  1835), — the 
opinion  that  tlie  '  man  witli  a  mask'  was  a  sec- 
retary of  the  Duke  of  JIantua,  named  JIattioli, 
carried  off  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1079,  for 
having  deceived  tlie  French  government,  and 
having  sought  to  form  a  coalition  of  tlie  Italian 
princes  against  it.  But  however  striking,  in  cer- 
tain respects,  may  be  the  resemblances  between 
Mattioli  and  the  'iron  mask,'  ei{ually  guarded  by 
tlx'  governor   St.  Mars  at  Pignerol  and  at  Ex- 


illes, liowcvcr  grave  may  be  tlie  testimony  ac- 
cording to  wliich  Mattioli  was  transferred  to  the 
St.  Marguerite  Isles,  tlie  subaltern  position  of 
Mattioli,  wlioni  Catinat  and  Louvois,  in  tlieii'  let- 
ters, characterize  as  a  'knave'  and  St.  Mars 
threatens  witli  a  cudgel,  ill  accords,  we  do  not 
say  witli  the  traditions  relating  to  tlie  profound 
respect  shown  tlic  prisoner  by  tlie  keepers,  tlie 
governor,  and  even  the  minister, — these  tradi- 
tions may  be  contested, — but  with  tlie  authentic 
details  and  documents  given  by  the  learned  and 
judicious  Father  OrilTel  in  regard  to  the  extreme 
mystery  in  which  the  prisoner  at  the  Bastille 
was  enveloped,  more  than  twenty' years  after  the 
abduction  of  the  obscure  Mattioli,  in  regard  to 
the  mask  that  he  never  put  olf,  in  regard  to  the 
precautions  taken  after  Iiis  death  to  annihilate 
the  traces  of  his  sojourn  at  IIk^  liaslille,  which 
explains  why  notliing  was  found  coneerning  him 
after  the  taking  of  that  fortress.  Many  minds 
will  always  persist  in  seeking,  under  this  impene- 
trable mask,  a  more  dangerous  secret,  a  mysteri- 
ous accusing  resemblance;  and  the  most  popular 
opinion,  altliough  the  most  void  of  all  proof,  will 
always  doubtless  be  that  suffered  to  tratispire  by 
Voltaire,  under  cover  of  his  luiblislier,  in  the 
eighth  edition  of  his  '  Dictionnaire  philo.sopliique  ' 
(1771).  According  to  this  opinion,  the  honor  of 
the  royal  household  was  involved  in  the  secret, 
and  the  unlvnown  victim  was  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Anne  of  Austria.  The  only  private  crime  of 
which  Louis  XIV.  was  perliaps  capable,  was  a 
crime  inspired  by  fanaticism  for  monarchical 
honor.  However  this  may  be,  history  has  no 
right  to  pronounce  upon  what  will  never  emerge 
from  the  domain  of  conjecture."  —  II.  Martin, 
Iliist.  of  FriiHce :  Aye  of  Loiiin  XIV..  v.  1,  p.  40, 
foot-note.  —  "The  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
'  Daily  Telegraph  '  records  a  fact  which,  if  it  is 
correctly  reported,  goes  a  long  way  towards 
clearing  up  one  of  the  problems  of  modern  his- 
tory. A  letter  to  Louvois  by  Louis  XIV.,  writ- 
ten in  cipher,  has  been  long  in  the  archives  of 
the  Ministry  of  War,  and  has  at  length  bi'cn  de- 
ciphered. In  it  the  King  orders  Louvois  to  ar- 
rest General  de  Burlonde  for  having  raised  the 
siege  of  Conti  without  permission,  to  .send  Iiim  to 
Pignerol,  and  to  conceal  his  features  under  a 
'loup'  or  black-velvet  mask.  The  order  was 
executed,  and  the  presumption  is  tlierefore  vio- 
lent that  the  '^Maniu  the  Iron  Mask' — it  was  a 
black- velvet  one  with  iron  springs  —  was  General 
de  Burlonde.  The  story  tallies  w'itli  the  known 
fact  that  the  prisoner  made  repeated  attempts  to 
communicate  his  name  to  soldiers,  that  he  was 
treated  with  respect  by  his  military  jailors,  and 
that  Louis  XV.,  who  knew  the  truth  of  the 
whole  affair,  declared  it  to  be  a  matter  of  no  im- 
portance. Tlio  difficulty  is  to  discover  the  King's 
motive  for  such  a  precaution ;  but  he  ma}-  have 
feared  discontent  among  his  great  officers,  or  the 
soldiery. "  — r/(f  Spectator.  Oct.  14,  1893. —The 
ci|ihcr  despatch  above  referred  to.  and  the  whole 
subject  of  the  imprisonment  of  General  de  Bur- 
londe, are  discussed  at  length,  in  the  light  of 
official  records  and  correspondence,  by  JI. 
Emile  Burgaud  and  Commandant  Bazeries  (the 
latter  of  wliom  discovered  the  ke_v  to  the  cijilier), 
in  a  book  entitled  "Le  Masque  de  Fer:  Revela- 
tion lie  la  correspondance  cliiffree  de  Louis 
XIV.,"  published  at  Paris  in  1893.  It  seems  to 
leave  small  doubt  that  the  mysteriously  masked 
prisoner  was  no  other  than  General  de  Burlonde. 


ISOl 


IROX  3IASK. 


IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY. 


Also  ix:  G.  A.  Ellis.  Tnic  Hist,  of  the  Stfite 
Prisoner  commonlji  called  Die  Imn  Musk. — E. 
Lawrence,  The  Man  in  the  Ii-on  Mnnk  (Harper's 
Marj.,  V.  43,  ;).  98). —  M.  Topin,  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask  (Cornhill  Mag.,  v.  21,  p.  333). — Qnar- 
terly  Uci:.  r.  34.  p.  19. 

IRONCLAD  OATH.— An  oath  popularly 
styk'il  the  "  Ironclad  oath"  was  prescribed  by 
the  Congress  of  the  L'nited  States,  during  the 
AVar  of  the  Rebellion,  in  July,  1862.  to  be  taken 
by  every  person  elected  or  ap]iointcd  to  any 
office  under  the  Government  of  the  Uuite<l  States, 
the  President  only  excepted.  lie  was  required 
to  swear  that  he  had  "never  voluntarily  borne 
arms  against  the  United  States";  that  he  had 
"voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel, 
or  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed 
hostility  to  the  National  Government";  that  he 
had  "neither  sought  nor  accepted,  nor  attempted 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  any  office  whatever 
under  authoiity  or  pretended  authority  in  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States";  that  he  had  "never 
yielded  a  voluntary  sujiport  to  any  pretended 
"Government  within  the  United  States,  hostile  or 
iuhnical  'thereto." — J.  G.  Blaine,  Ticenty  Years 
of  C'linqress.  r.  2,  p.  88. 

IRONSIDES,  Cromwell's.  See  En-gl.4.xd: 
A.  D.  l(U:i  (May). 

"IRONSIDES,  Old."— A  name  popularly 
given  to  the  American  frigate  "  Constitution." 
See  UxiTEi)  St.vti;s  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814. 

IROQUOIS  CONFEDERACY,  The.— Ac- 
cording to  their  traditions,  the  fovmder  of  the 
League  or  confederacy  which  united  the  five 
nations  of  the  Iroquois — the  Mohawks,  the  On- 
ondagas,  the  Oueidas,  the  Ca_vugas,  and  the 
Senecas  (see  A.mehkax  Abokigixes:  Iroquois 
CoxFEDEHACY),  was  Hiawatha,  the  hero  of  Iro- 
quois legend.  He  was  an  Onondaga  chief,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  middle  of 
the  loth  century.  "Hiawatha  had  long  beheld 
with  grief  the  evils  which  attiicted  not  only  his 
own  nation,  but  all  the  other  tribes  about  tliem, 
through  the  continual  wai's  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  and  the  niisgovernment  and  miseries  at 
home  which  these  wars  produced.  With  much 
meditation  he  had  elaborated  in  his  mind  the 
scheme  of  a  vast  confederation  which  woidd 
ensure  universal  peace.  In  the  mere  plan  of  a 
confederation  there  was  nothing  new.  There 
are  probably  few,  if  any,  Indian  tribes  which 
have  not,  at  one  time  or  another,  been  members 
of  a  league  or  confederacy.  It  may  almost  lie 
said  to  tie  their  normal  condition.  But  the  plan 
w'hich  Hiawatha  had  evolved  differed  from  all 
others  in  two  particulars.  The  system  which  he 
devised  was  to  be  not  a  loose  and  transitory 
league,  but  a  permanent  government.  While 
each  nation  was  to  retain  its  own  council  and  its 
management  of  local  affairs,  the  general  control 
was  to  be  lodged  in  a  federal  senate,  composed 
of  representatives  elected  by  each  nation,  hold- 
ing office  (hiring  good  liehavior,  and  acknowl- 
edged "as  ruling  chiefs  throughout  the  whole 
confederacy.  Still  further,  and  more  remark- 
ably, the  confederation  was  not  to  be  a  limited 
one.  It  w'as  to  be  indefinitely  expan.sible.  The 
avowed  design  of  its  pi'oposer  was  to  abolish 
war  altogether.  He  wished  the  federation  to 
extend  until  all  the  tribes  of  men  should  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  and  jieace  shoidd  cverj'where  reign. 
Such  is  the  positive  testimony  of  Ihe  Iroquois 
themselves:  and  their  statement,  as  will  be  seen, 


is  sup]iorted  by  historical  evidence.  .  .  .  His 
conceptions  were  beyond  his  time,  and  beyond 
ours;  but  their  effect,  within  a  limited  sjiiiere, 
was  very  great.  For  more  tliau  three  centuries 
the  bond  which  he  devised  held  together  the 
Iroquois  nations  in  perfect  amity.  It  proved, 
moreover,  as  he  Intended,  elastic.  The  territory 
of  the  Iroquois,  constantly  extending  as  their 
united  strength  made  itself  felt,  became  the 
'Great  Asylum'  of  the  Indian  tribes.  .  .  . 
Among  the  interminable  stories  with  which  the 
common  jieojile  [of  the  Five  Nations]  beguile 
their  winter  nights,  the  traditions  of  Atotarho 
and  Hiawatha  became  intermingled  witli  the 
legends  of  their  mythology.  An  accidental 
similarity,  in  the  Onondaga  dialect,  between  the 
name  of  Hiawatha  and  that  of  one  of  their  an- 
cient divinities,  led  to  a  confusion  between  the 
two,  which  has  misled  some  investigators.  This 
deity  bears,  in  the  sonorous  Canienga  tongue, 
the  name  of  Taronhiawagon.  meaning  'the 
Holder  of  the  Heavens.'  The  Jesuit  missionaries 
style  him  '  the  great  god  of  the  Iroquois. '  Among 
the  Onondagas  of  the  i^resent  dav,  the  name  is 
abridged  to  Taonhiawagi,  or  Tahiawagi.  The 
confusion  between  this  name  and  that  of  Hia- 
watha (which,  in  another  form,  is  pronoimced 
Tahiouwatha)  seems  to  have  begun  more  than  a 
century  ago.  .  .  .  J[r.  .1.  V.  11.  Clark,  in  his 
interesting  History  of  Onondaga,  makes  the 
name  to  have  been  originally  Ta-own-ya-wat-ha, 
and  describes  the  bearer  as  '  the  deity  who  pre- 
sides over  fisheries  and  hunting-grounds.'  He 
came  down  from  heaven  in  a  ^vhite  canoe,  and 
after  sundry  adventures,  which  remind  one  of 
the  labors  of  Hercules,  assumed  the  name  of 
Hiawatha  (signifying,  we  are  told,  'a  very  wise 
man'),  and  dwelt  for  a  time  as  an  ordinary  mor- 
tal among  men,  occupied  in  works  of  benevo- 
lence. Finally,  after  founding  the  confederacy 
and  bestowing  many  prudent  counsels  upon  the 
people,  he  returned  to  the  skies  by  the  same 
conveyance  in  which  he  had  descended.  This 
legend,  or,  rather,  congeries  of  intermingled  le- 
gends, was  communicated  b\'  Clark  to  School- 
craft, when  the  latter  was  compiling  his  'Notes 
on  the  Iroquois.'  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  pleased  with 
the  poetical  cast  of  the  story,  and  the  euphonious 
name,  made  confusion  worse  confounded  by 
transferring  the  hero  to  a  distant  region  and 
identifying  him  with  JIanabozho,  a  fantastic 
divinity  of  the  Ojibways.  Schoolcraft's  volume, 
which  he  chose  to  entitle  '  The  Hiawatha  Le- 
gends.' has  not  in  it  a  single  fact  or  fiction  relat- 
ing either  to  Hiawatha  himself  or  to  the  Irocpiois 
deity  Taronhiawagon.  Wild  Ojibway  stories 
concerning  JIanabozho  and  his  comratlcs  form 
the  staple  of  its  contents.  But  it  is  to  this  col- 
lection that  we  owe  the  charming  poem  of  Long- 
fellow; and  tluis,  by  an  extraordinary  fortune,  a 
grave  Iroquois  lawgiver  of  the  fifteenth  century 
has  become,  in  modern  literature,  an  Ojib- 
way demigod,  son  of  the  West  Wind,  and  com- 
panion of  till'  tricksy  Pauptdvkeewis.  the  bo;islful 
lagoo,  and  the  strong  Kwasind.  If  a  Chinese 
traveler,  during  the;  middle  ages,  incpiiring  into 
the  history  and  religion  of  the  western  nations, 
had  confounded  King  Alfred  with  King  .Vrlliur, 
and  both  with  Odin,  he  would  not  have  made  a 
more  jjreposterous  confusion  of  names  and  char- 
acters than  that  which  has  hitherto  disguised  the 
genuine  personality  of  tlie  great  Onondaga  re- 
former."— H.  Hale,  ed,    The    Iroquois   Book    of 
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Rilenirinnton')!  TAhrnry  of  Ahnriginul  Am.  Liter- 
ature, no.  2.  ///).  il-iiO). 

IRREDENTISTS.  —  "Tliis  i.s  llic  name 
given  to  a  politieal  organisation  formed  in  1878, 
witli  the  avowed  object  of  freeing  all  Italians 
from  foreign  rule,  and  of  reuniting  to  the  Italian 
kingdom  all  those  portions  of  the  Italy  of  old 
whieh  have  passed  under  foreign  dominion. 
The  o;)erations  of  the  '  Italia  Irredenta '  Jiarty 
are  chietly  carried  on  against  Austria,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  retention  by  that  Empire  of  Trieste 
and  the  Southern  Tyrol.  I'ntil  these  territories 
liave  been  relinquished,  Italy,  or  at  least  a  cer- 
tain part  of  it,  will  remain  unsatisfied." — .1.  S. 
Jeans,  Iloh)  {Nuiinnid  Life  und  T/ioiir/ht,  eh.  8). 

ISAAC  II.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the 
East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  A.  I).  l().5T-10.-.9. 
.  .  .  .Isaac  II.  (Angelas),  Emperor  in  the  East 
(Byzantine,  or  Greek),  llS.")-!!!)."). 

ISABELLA,  Queen  of  Castile  (wife  of 
Ferdinand  11.,  King   of  Aragon),  A.   D.  1474- 

1.504 Isabella   II.,  Queen   of   Spain,    1833- 

18(58. 

ISABELLA.— The  city  founded  by  Colum- 
bus on  tlie  island  of  Hispaniola,  or  Ilayti.  See 
AMEnic.\;  A.  I).  1493-1496. 

ISANDLANA,  The  English  disaster  at 
(1879).     See  Sot:Tll  Afric.\  :  A.  I).  1877-1879. 

ISASZEG,  Battle  of  (1849).     See  Austki.y: 

A.  D.  1848-1849. 

ISAURIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Byzan- 
tine IOmimue:  a.  D.  717-797. 

ISAURIANS,  The.— The  Isaurians  were  a 
fierce  and  savage  race  of  mountaineers,  who  oc- 
cupied anciently  a  district  in  Asia  Minor,  between 
Cilicia  and  Pamphylia  on  the  south  and  Phrygia 
on  the  north.  They  were  persistently  a  nation 
of  robbers,  living  upon  the  spoils  taken  from 
tlieir  neighbors,  who  were  never  aide  to  punish 
them  instly  in  their  mountain  fastnesses.  Even 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Romans  failed  to  reduce  the 
Isaurians  to  order,  althougli  P.   Servilius,  in  78 

B.  C,  destroyed  most  of  their  strongholds,  and 
Pompc}',  eleven  jears  later,  in  liis  great  cam- 
paign against  the  pirates,  put  an  end  to  the  law- 
less depredations  on  sea  and  land  of  the  C'ili- 
cians,  who  liad  become  confederated  with  the 
Isaurians.  Five  centuries  afterwards,  in  the 
days  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  the  Isaurians  were 
the  best  soldiers  of  its  army,  and  even  gave  an 
emperor  to  tlie  throne  at  Constantinople  in  the 
person  of  Zeno  or  Zenon. — E.  W.  Brooks,  The 
Emperor  Zeiioii  and  the  Isaurians  (Englisli,  llis- 
toriced  lUv.,  April,  1893). 

ISCA. — The  name  of  two  towns  in  Roman 
Britain,  one  of  wdiich  is  identified  with  modern 
Exeter  and  the  other  with  Caerleon-ou-Usk.  The 
latter  was  the  station  of  the  2d  legion. — T. 
Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  8,  eh.  .5. — See  Ex- 
ETEii.  Ortoin  op;  also,  Caerlp:on. 

ISHMAELIANS,  The.  See  Mahomet.vn 
CoN(iUEsT;  A.  I).  908-1171;  also,  Assassins; 
and  Carm.vtiiians. 

ISIDORE,  The  False  Decretals  of.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  829-847. 

ISINiE.     See  Causenn.«. 

ISLAM. — "The  religion  founded  by  Jlahomct 
is  called  Islam,  a  word  meaning  '  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  God':  iits  professors  are 
called  Mussulmans — 'tho.se  who  liave  surren- 
dered themselves,'  or  '  Believers,' as  opposed  to 
the  '  Rejectors' of  the  Divine  messengers,  who 
are    named    'Kafirs,'   or    'Mushrikin,'   that    is. 


'lliosc  who  associate,  are  companions  or  sharers 
wilh  the  Deity.'  Islam  is  sometimes  divided 
under  the  two  heads  of  Faith  and  Practical  Re- 
ligion. I.  Faith  (Inian)  includes  a  belief  in  one 
God,  onmipotent,  omniscient,  all-merciful,  the 
author  of  all  good;  and  in  Mahomet  as  his 
prophet,  expressed  in  tlie  fdrmula  ' 'I'here  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  -Mahomet  is  the  Prophet  of 
God.'  It  includes,  also,  a  belief  in  the  authority 
and  sufficiency  of  the  Koran,  in  angels,  genii, 
and  the  devil,  in  the  iimnortality  of  tlie  soul,  tlie 
resurrection,  the  day  of  judgment  and  in  God's 
absolute  decree  for  good  and  evil.  II.  Practical 
religion  (Din)  consists  of  five  oliservances:  (1)  Re- 
cital of  the  formula  of  Belief,  CI)  Prayer  with 
Ablution,  (3)  Fasting,  (4)  Almsgiving,  (.5)  the 
Pilgrimage.  .  .  .  The  standard  of  Moslem  ortho- 
do.xy  is  essentially  the  Koran  and  to  it  primary 
reference  is  made  ;  but  .  .  .  some  more  extended 
and  discriminating  code  became  necessary.  The 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  the  compilation  of 
the  'Sunnali,'  or  Traditional  Law,  which  is  Ijuilt 
upon  the  sayingsand  praeticesof  Maliomct,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  tlie  orthodox,  is  invested  with 
the  force  of  law',  and  with  some  of  the  autliority 
of  inspiration.  ...  In  ea.ses  where  both  the 
Koran  and  the  Sunnah  afford  no  exact  precept, 
the  '  Rule  of  Faith'  in  their  dogmatic  belief,  as 
well  as  the  decisions  of  their  secular  courts,  is 
based  upon  the  teacliing  of  one  of  the  four  great 
Imams,  or  founders  of  the  orthodox  sects,  ac- 
cording as  one  or  another  of  tliese  prevails  in 
any  particular  country.  .  .  .  Tlie  great  Sunui 
sect  is  divideil  among  the  orthodox  schools  men- 
tioned above,  and  is  so  called  from  its  reception 
of  the  'Sunnah,'  as  liaving  authority  concurrent 
with  and  sujiplementar^v  to  the  Koran.  In  this 
respect  it  dillers  essentially  from  the  Shias,  or 
partisans  of  the  house  of  Ali  [the  nephew  of 
Mahomet  and  husband  of  his  daughter  Fatima] 
who.  adhering  to  their  own  traditions,  reject  the 
authority  of  the  'Sunnah.'  These  two  sects, 
moreover,  have  certain  observances  and  matters 
of  belief  peculiar  to  theni.selves,  the  chief  of 
which  is  tlie  Sliia  doctrine,  that  the  sovereign 
Imamat.  or  temporal  and  spiritual  lordship  over 
the  faithful,  was  by  divine  right  vested  in  Ali 
and  in  his  descendants,  through  Hasan  and 
Hosein,  the  children  of  Fatima,  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet.  And  thus  the  Persian  Shias  add  to 
the  formula  of  belief  the  confession,  '  Ali  is  the 
Caliph  of  God.'  In  Persia  the  Shia  doctrines 
prevail,  and  formerly  so  intense  was  sectarian 
hatred  that  tlie  Sunni  JIahometans  paid  a  higher 
capitation  tax  tliere  than  the  infidels.  In  Turkey 
the  great  majority  are  Sunni.  In  India  the 
Shias  number  about  one  in  twent}'.  The  Shias. 
who  reject  this  name,  and  call  themselves 
Adliyah,  or  the  'Society  of  tlie  .Just,'  are  subdi- 
vided into  a  great  variety  of  minor  sects;  but 
these  .  .  are  united  in  asserting  that  the  first 
three  Caliphs,  Abu  Bekr,  Omar,  and  Otiiman 
were  usurpers,  who  liad  possessed  themselves  of 
the  rightful  and  inalienable  inheritance  of  Ali." 
—  J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  Mum.  and  its  Founder,  eh. 
10. — "The  twelve  Imams,  or  pontiffs,  of  tlie 
Persian  creed,  are  Ali,  Hassan,  Hosein,  and  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Hosein  to  the  ninth  genera- 
tion. Without  arms,  or  treasures,  or  subjects, 
they  successively  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  the 
people  and  provoked  the  jealousy  of  the  reigning 
caliphs.  .  .  .  The  twelftli  and  last  of  the  Imams, 
conspicuous  by  the  title  of  Mahadi,  or  the  Guide, 
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surpassed  tlie  solitude  and  sanctity  nf  his  prede- 
cessors. He  concealed  himself  in  a  cavern  near 
Bagdad:  the  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  un- 
known; and  his  votaries  pretend  that  he  still 
lives  and  will  appear  before  the  day  of  judg- 
ment."—  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  eh.  .50. 

Also  ix:  E.  Sell.  The  Faith  of  Islam.— &. 
Lane-Poole,  Studies  in  a  Moscpie,  eh.  3  and  7. — 
R.  D.  Osborn,  Mam  nnder  the  Arabs,  pt.  2,  ch.  1. 

—  W.  C.  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Mohammedanism,  eh. 
5-13. —  R.  Bosworth  Smith,  Mohammed  and  Mo- 
hammedanism.—  T.  Noldelce,  Sk-etches  from  East- 
ern Histor;/,  eh.  3. —  See,  also,  Mahometan  Con- 
quest. 

ISLAM,  Dar-ul-,  and  Dar-ul-harb.  See 
D-U!-ui. -Islam. 

ISLAND  NUMBER  TEN,  The  capture 
of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(Makch — Apkil:  On  the  Mississippi). 

ISLE  OF  FRANCE.— The  old  French  prov- 
ince containing  Paris.  Also  the  French  name  of 
Mauritius  i.slaud,  taken  by  England  in  1810. 

ISLE  ROYALE.  See  Cape  Breton :  A.  D. 
lT'-30-174."). 

ISLES,  Lords  of  the.  SeeHEBRiDEs:  A.  D. 
134G-1.")04,  and  IIaki.aw,  Battle  op. 

ISLES  OF  THE  BLESSED.  See  Ca- 
nary Islands. 

ISLY,  Battle  of  (1843).  See  B.^rbaky 
Statics:  A.  D.  1830-1846. 

ISMAIL,  Khedive  of  Egypt,  The  reign  and 
the  fall  of.     See  Egypt:  A.  I).  1S40-1860:  1(^70- 

1883;    and    1875-1883 Ismail    I.,   Shah    of 

Persia,  A.  T>.  1503-1523 Ismail  11.,  Shah  of 

Persia,  l."i76-l.')77. 

ISMAIL,  Siege  and  capture  of  (1790).  See 
Triiivs:  A.  I).  1776-1793. 

ISMAILEANS,OR  ISHMAELIANS.  See 
Maiio.m1';t,vx  ('o.\(;i'est:  a.  D.  008-1171;  also. 
Assassins;  and  C'ar.matiiians. 

ISONOMY.— ISOTIMY.— ISAGORIA.— 
"The  principle  underlying  democracy  is  the 
struggle  for  a  legalised  equality  which  was  usu- 
ally described  [by  the  ancient  Greeks]  by  the 
expressions  Isonomy,  or  equality  of  law  for  all, 

—  Isotimy,  or  proportionate  regard  paid  to  all, 

—  Isagoria,  or  eijual  freedom  of  speech,  with 
si)ecial  reference  to  courts  of  justice  and  popular 


r  assemblies." — G.  F.  Schiimann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
•    The  State,  pt.  2.  ch.  12 

ISONZO,  Battle  of  the  (A.  D.  489).  See 
i   Ro.me:  A.  1).  4SH-536. 

ISOPOLITY.— ••Under  Sp.  Cassius  [B.  C. 
403].  Hnme  concluded  a  treaty  with  Die  Latins, 
I  in  which  the  right  of  isopolity  or  the  'jus 
municipi'was  conceded  to  them.  The  idea  of 
isopolity  changed  in  the  course  of  time,  but  its 
essential  features  in  early  times  were  these:  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Latins  and  between  the 
Romans  and  Caerites  there  existed  this  arrange- 
ment, that  any  citizen  of  the  one  state  who  wished 
to  settle  in  the  other,  might  forthwith  be  able  to 
exercise  there  the  rights  of  a  citizen." — B.  G. 
Nicbuhr.  fACts.  on  thi  Ilist.  of  Rome,  led.  13  (c.  1). 

ISRAEL.     See  .Jews. 

ISRAEL,  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of.  See  Jews: 
Tut-:  Kin(;d(>ms  of  Israi;l  and  .Jld.vh. 

ISSUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  333).  See  M.\ce- 
donia:  B.  C.  334-330. 

IST^VONES,  The.  See  Geum.vny:  As 
KNOAVN  TO  TACrrus. 

ISTAKR,  OR  STAKR.— The  native  name 
under  the  later,  or  Sassanian,  Persian  empire,  of 
the  ancient  capital,  Persepolis. — G.  Rawlinson, 
Serentli  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  3,  foot-note. 

ISTER,  The. — Tlie  ancient  Greek  name  of 
the  Danube,  below  the  junction  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  S.-ivc. 

ISTHMIAN  GAMES.     See  Xemean. 

ISTRIA  :  Slavonic  Occupation  of.  See 
Slavonic  Peoples:  Si.xtu  and  Seventh  Cen- 
turies. 

A.  D.  1797. — Acquisition  by  Austria.  See 
France  ;  A.  D.  1797  (>Iay' — October). 

ISTRIANS,  The.     See  Illyt?l\ns. 

ISURIUM. — ;V  Roman  town  in  Britain,  which 
had  previously  been  the  chief  town  of  the  Brit- 
ish tribe  of  the  Brigantes.  It  is  identified  with 
Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  '•where  the  excavator 
meets  continually  with  the  tesselated  floors  of 
the  Roman  houses." — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Roman 
and  Sn.ron,  ch.  5. 

ITALI,  The.     See  (Enotri.ans. 

ITALIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Rome:  B.  C. 
90-8S, 

ITALIOTES.     See  Siceliotes. 
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Ancient. — Early  Italians.  —  "It  was  not  till 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  or  rather  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Empire,  that  the  name  of  Italy  was 
employed,  as  we  now  employ  it,  to  designate  the 
whole  Peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits 
of  ^Messina  [see  Ro.me:  B.  C.  375].  The  term 
Italia,  liorrowed  from  the  name  of  a  prima'val 
tribe  who  occupied  the  southern  portion  of  the 
land,  was  gradually  adopted  as  a  generic  title  in 
the  same  obscure  manner  in  which  most  of  the 
countries  of  Europe,  or  (we  may  say)  the  Conti- 
nents of  the  world,  have  received  their  appella- 
tions. In  the  remotest  times  the  name  only 
included  Lower  Calabria:  from  these  narrow 
limits  it  gradually  spread  upwards,  till  about 
the  time  of  the  Punic  Wars,  its  northern  boun- 
dary aseciidi'd  the  little  river  Ruliicon  (between 
Umbria  and   Cisalpine  Gatd),  then  f(}llovved  the 


ridge  of  the  Appennines  westward  to  the  source 
of  the  Macra,  and  was  carried  down  the  bed  of 
that  small  stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  When 
we  speak  of  Italy,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense 
of  the  word,  we  must  dismiss  from  our  thoughts 
all  that  fertile  country  which  was  at  Rome  enti- 
tled the  provincial  district  of  G:dlia  Cisalpina, 
and  Liguria." — II.  G.  Liddcll,  lli.-<t.  of  Rome,  in- 
trod.,  sect.  2. — "Philological  research  teaches  us 
to  distinguish  three  iirimitive  Italian  stocks,  the 
lapygian,  the  Etruscan,  and  that  which  we  shall 
call  the  Italian.  The  last  is  divided  into  two 
main  branches. —  the  Latin  branch,  and  tliat  to 
which  tlie  <lialects  of  the  Umbri,  ;\I;irsi,  Volsei 
and  Sauuutes  belong.  As  to  the  lapygian  stock, 
we  have  but  little  information.  At  tlie  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Italy,  in  the  Messapian  or 
Calabrian    peninsula,  inscriptions   in  a   peculiar 
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exlinct  liUijrunjrf  liavrbpch  found  in  ffnisidcralilc 
luimburs;    laiddulitt-dly  iviiiuiiis  of  the  di.ilci't  of 

fhflapygiaus,  who  aivvcry  distinctly  pi-i unccd 

bv  ti-aditioii  also  to  have  been  ditttncnt.  from  the 
Latin  and  Sanuiitc  stocks.  .  .  .  With  the  ivcog- 
nilion  of  .  .  .  a  general  family  relationship  or 
peculiar  affinity  between  the  lajiygians  and 
Hellenes  (a  recognition,  however,  which  by  no 
means  goes  so  far  as  to  warrant  our  taking  the 
lapygian  language  to  be  a  rude  dialect  of 
Greek),  investigation  mnst  rest  content.  .  .  . 
The  middle  of  the  peninsula  was  inhabited,  as 
far  back  as  reliable  tradition  reaches,  by  two  peo- 
ples or  rather  two  branches  of  the  same  people, 
who.se  position  in  the  Indo-Germanic  family  ad- 
mits of  being  determined  wdtli  greater  precision 
tlian  that  of  the  Lipygiau  nation.  We  may  with 
propriety  call  this  people  tlie  Italian,  since  upon 
it  rests  the  historical  significance  of  the  jienin- 
sula.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  branch-stocks 
of  the  Latins  and  the  Umbrians;  the  latter  in- 
cluding their  southern  otT-shoots,  the  Marsiaiis 
and  .Samnites,  and  the  colonies  sent  forth  by  the 
Samnites  in  historical  times.  .  .  .  These  exam- 
ples [philological  examples,  given  in  the  work, 
but  omitted  from  this  quotation],  selected  from  a 
great  abun<lauce  of  analogous  iihenomena,  suf- 
fice to  establish  the  individuality  of  the  Italian 
stock  as  distinguished  from  the  other  members 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  it  to  be  linguistically  the  nearest  rel- 
ative, as  it  is  geographically  the  next  neighbour, 
of  the  Greek.  The  Greek  and  the  Italian  are 
brothers;  the  Celt,  the  German  and  the  Slavo- 
nian are  their  cousins.  .  .  .  Among  the  lan- 
guages of  the  Italian  stock,  again,  the  Latin 
stands  in  marked  contrast  with  the  Undn-o-8ani- 
nite  dialects.  It  is  true  that  of  these  only  two, 
the  Umbrian  and  the  Samnite  or  Oscan,  are  in 
some  degree  known  to  us.  .  .  .  A  conjoint  view, 
however,  of  the  facts  of  language  and  of  his- 
tory leaves  no  doubt  that  all  these  dialects  be- 
longed to  the  Umbro-Samnite  branch  of  the  great 
Italian  stock.  ...  It  may  ...  be  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  Italians,  like  the  Indians,  mi- 
grated into  their  peninsula  from  the  north.  The 
advance  of  the  Umbro-Sabellian  stock  along  the 
central  mountain-ridge  of  Italv,  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  can  still  be  clearly  traced ; 
indeed  its  last  phases  belong  to  purely  histori- 
cal times.  Less  is  known  regarding  the  route 
which  the  Latin  migration  followed.  Probably 
it  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  along  the  west 
coast,  long,  in  all  likelihood,  before  the  lirst 
Sabellian  stocks  began  to  move." — T.  Jlommsen, 
Hist,  of  Borne,  lik.  1,  e!i.  2-3. — See,  also,  Etrus- 
cans; L.wiu.m;  S-\bines;  S.\mxites;  UMiini.\Ns: 
M.^GS.\  Gii^ciA;  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  343-290,  and 
339-338.  —  "In  the  February  number  of  the 
'Civilta  Cattolica,'  Padre  de  Cara  pleads  for  a 
national  effort  on  the  part  of  Italian  archaeol- 
ogists to  solve  the  question  of  the  origin  of  their 
country's  civilisation  by  the  systematic  explora- 
tion an<l  excavation  of  Pelasgic  Italy.  ...  In  a 
series  of  articles,  extending  over  several  years, 
the  learned  father  has  contended  for  the  identity 
of  the  Ilittites  and  Proto-Pelasgians  on  archaeo- 
logical, etymological,  and  historical  grounds; 
and  he  here  repeats  that,  if  '  Italic  '  means  Aryan, 
then  it  is  among  the  peoples  speaking  Oscan, 
Umbrian,  Latin,  and  other  dialects  of  the  Indo- 
European  famih'  that  the  parentage  of  Italian 
civilisation   must   be   sought;  but   that   'Italy' 


mi  aiil  ill  Ihehrsl  pl:ice  the  country  of  the  Ilillites 
(llethcij,  anil  hence  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  that 
name  and  civilisation  arc-  alike  I'elasgie.  Those 
who  hold  it  to  have  been  Aryan  have  not  only 
the  testimony  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
against  Ihcm,  but  also  the  facts  tliat  there  were 
Pelasgians  in  Italy  whose  stone  constructions  are 
standing  to  this  day,  and  that  the  Ktruscan  lan- 
guage and  ctdture  had  no  Aryan  alluiities.  The 
writer  further  points  out  thiit  the  walls  of  Pe- 
lasgic cities,  wdiethcr  in  Italy,  Greece,  or  Asia 
Minor,  all  re^emlile  each  other,  and  that  the 
origin  of  Greek  civilisation  was  also  Pelasgian. 
In  Greece,  as  in  Italy,  the  Aryans  followed  cen- 
turies after  the  Hi'ttite-Pelasgians,  and  Aryan 
Greece  carried  the  arts  of  Pelasgic  Greece  to 
]icrfectii)n.  He  believes  that,  of  two  migratory 
iiaiids  of  Ilittites,  one  invaded  Greece  and  the 
other  Italy,  about  the  same  time.  He  also  draws 
attention  "to  the  coincidence  that  it  is  not  very 
long  since  Greece,  like  Italy  at  the  present  time, 
could  date  its  civilisation  no  further  back  than 
TOO  or  800  B.  C.  Schliemann  recovered  centu- 
ries for  Greece,  but  'Italy  still  remains  impris- 
oned in  the  iron  circle  of  the  seventh  century.' 
To  break  it,  she  must  follow  Schlicmann's  plan; 
and  as  he  bad  steady  faith  in  tlie  excavation  of 
the  Pelasgic  cities  and  cemeteries  of  Greece,  so 
will  like  faith  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  Italian 
archaeologists  let  in  light  upon  this  once  dark 
problem."— .l''((i/r»(,//.  Mnirh  31,  1894,  /(.  273. 

Under  the  dominion  of  Rome.     See  Ro.mk. 

Invasions  Repelled  by  Rome.  See  Home: 
B.  C.  390-347,  282-27.J;  PfNic  Wahs;  t'lMisni 
AND  Teutones;   Alemanm;   and  Uahagaisus. 

A.  D.  400-410.  —  Alaric's  invasions.  See 
GoTiis  (Visi(iOTiis):  A.  U.  400-403;  and  P>i)MK: 
A.  D.  408-410. 

A.  D.  452. — Attila's  invasion, — The  origin 
of  Venice.  See  Huns:  A.  D.  4.j2;  and  Vkmce: 
A.  1).  4.-)2. 

A.  D.  476-553. — The  fall  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire. — The  Ostrogothic  kingdom 
of  Theodoric,  and  its  fall. — Recovery  of  Italy 
by  Justinian.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  4.55-476.  to 
53.5-.j53. 

A.  D.  539-553.  —  Frank  invasions.  See 
FitANiis:  A.  1).  539-.5."i3. 

A.  D.  554-800. — Rule  of  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna. See  Ro.ME:  A.  I).  5.j4-SU();  andl'Ai'AiY: 
A.  1).  728-774. 

A.  D.  568-800.  —  Lombard  conquests  and 
kingdom. — Rise  of  the  Papal  power  at  Rome. 
— Alliance  of  the  Papacy  with  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Franks. — Revival  of  the  Roman  Empire 
under  Charlemagne. — "Since  the  invasion  of 
All  Klin,  Italy  had  groaned  under  a  complication  of 
evils.  The  Lombards  who  had  entered  along  with 
that  chief  in  A.  D.  568  [see  Lombards:  A.-IJ.  568- 
573,  and  after]  had  settled  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  and  founded  the 
duchies  of  Spoleto  and  Benevento,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  country  to  be  governed  by  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna  as  viceroy  of  the  Eastern  crown.  This 
subjection  was,  however,  little  better  than  nomi- 
nal. Although  too  few  to  occupy  the  whole 
peninsula,  the  invaders  were  yet  strong  enough 
to  harass  every  part  of  it  by  inroads  which  met 
with  no  resistance  from  a  population  uinised  to 
arms,  and  without  the  spirit  to  use  them  in  self- 
defence.  .  .  .  Tormented  by  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, Rome  sought  helliin  vain  from  Byzantium, 
whose  forces,    scarce   able  to  repel  from  their 
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■walls  the  Avars  and  Saracens,  could  give  no 
support  to  the  distant  exarch  of  Ravenna.  The 
Popes  were  the  Emperor's  subjects ;  they  awaited 
his  confirmation,  like  other  bishops;  the_v  had 
more  than  once  been  the  victims  of  his  auger. 
But  as  the  city  became  more  accustomed  in  inde- 
jjendeucc,  and  the  Pope  rose  to  a  predominance, 
real  if  not  yet  legal  [see  Rome:  A.  D.  590-640, 
and  P.\rACY:  A.  D.  728-774],  his  tone  grew 
bolder  than  that  of  the  Eastern  jiatriarchs.  In 
the  controversies  that  had  raged  in  the  Church, 
he  had  liad  the  wisdom  or  good  fortune  to  es- 
pouse (though  not  always  from  the  first)  the 
orthodox  side:  it  was  now  by  another  quarrel 
of  religion  that  his  deliverance  from  an  unwel- 
come yoke  was  accomplished.  The  Emperor 
Leo,  born  among  the  Isaurian  mountains,  where 
a  purer  faith  may  yet  have  lingered,  and  stung  by 
tlie  Mdhanuncdan  taunt  of  idolatry,  determined 
to  abolLsli  the  worship  of  images,  which  seemed 
fast  obscuring  the  more  spiritual  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. An  attempt  sufficient  to  cause  tunuilts 
among  the  submissive  Greeks,  excited  in  Italy  a 
fiercer  commotion.  The  populace  rose  with  one 
heart  in  defence  of  what  had  become  to  them 
more  than  a  symbol :  the  exarch  was  slain :  the 
Pope,  though  unwilliug  to  sever  himself  from 
the  lawful  head  and  [irotector  of  the  Churcli, 
must  3-et  excomnuuiicate  the  prince  whom  ho 
could  not  reclaim  from  so  hateful  a  heresy  [see 
Icoxoci,.\STic  Controversy].  Liudprand,  king 
of  the  Lombards,  improved  his  opportunity: 
falling  ou  the  exarchate  as  the  champion  of 
images,  on  Rome  as  the  minister  of  the  Greeli 
Emperor,  he  overran  the  one,  and  all  l)ut  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  the  other.  The  Pope  es- 
caped for  the  moment,  but  saw  his  peril:  placed 
between  a  heretic  anil  a  robber,  he  turned  his 
gaze  beyond  the  Alps,  to  a  Catholic  chief 
who  had  just  achieved  a  signal  deliverance  for 
Christendom  on  the  field  of  Poitiers.  Gregory 
II.  had  alreadv  opened  comnuuiications  with 
Charles  jNlartel,  mayor  of  the  palace,  and  virtual 
ruler  of  the  Frankisli  realm.  As  the  crisis  be- 
comes more  pressing,  Gregorv  III.  finds  in  the 
same  quarter  Ins  only  hope,  and  appeals  to  him 
in  urgent  letters,  to  haste  to  the  succour  of  Holy 
Church.  .  .  .  Charles  died  before  he  could  obey 
the  call;  but  his  son  Pipin  (snrnamcd  the  Short) 
made  good  use  of  the  new  friendship  witli  Rome. 
He  was  the  third  of  his  f:unily  who  had  ruled 
the  Franks  with  a  monarch's  full  power  [see 
Fr.vnks:  a.  D.  511-752]:  it  seemed  time  to 
abolisli  the  pageant  of  Merovingian  royalty ;  yet 
a  departure  from  the  ancient  line  might  shock 
the  feelings  of  the  people.  A  course  was  taken 
whose  dangers  no  one  then  foresaw:  the  Holy 
See,  now  for  the  first  time  invoked  as  an  interna- 
tional power,  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Child- 
ric,  and  gave  to  the  royal  ofiicc  of  his  successor 
Pipin  a  sanctity  hitherto  unknown.  .  .  .  The 
compact  between  the  cliairof  Peter  and  the  Teu- 
tonic throne  was  hardly  .sealed,  wdien  the  latter 
was  sununoned  to  discharge  its  share  of  the 
duties.  Twice  did  Aistulf  the  Loml)ard  assail 
Rome,  twice  did  Pi]iin  descend  to  the  rescue:  the 
second  time  at  the  bidding  of  a  letter  written  in 
the  name  of  St.  Peter  himself.  Aistulf  could 
make  no  resistance;  and  the  Frank  bestowed  ou 
the  Papal  chair  all  that  belonged  to  tlieexarchate 
in  North  Italy,  receiving  as  tlie  meed  of  his 
services  the  title  of  Patrician  [754].  .  .  .  When 
on  Pipin's  death  the   restless   Lombards   again 


took  up  arms  and  menaced  the  possessions  of 
the  Church,  Pipin's  son  Charles  or  Charlemagne 
swept  down  like  a  whirlwind  from  the  Al|)s  at 
the  call  of  J'ope  Hadrian,  seized  king  Desiderius 
in  his  capital,  assumed  himself  the  Lombard 
crown,  and  made  northern  Italy  thenceforward 
an  inteeral  part  of  the  Prankish  empire  [see 
Germany:  A.  D.  687-800].  .  .  .  For  the  next 
twenty-four  years  Italy  remained  quiet.  The 
government  of  Rome  was  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  the  Patrician  Charles,  altliough  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  sent  thither  any  otlicial  rejjresen- 
tative;  while  at  the  same  time  both  the  city  and 
the  exarchate  continued  to  admit  the  nominal 
supremacy  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  emidoying 
the  years  of  his  reign  to  date  documents." — .J. 
liryce.  The  Jlidy  lionifiii  Empire,  ch.  4. — "Thus, 
by  German  hands,  the  internal  ascendancy  of  the 
German  race  in  Italy,  which  luid  lasted,  first 
under  the  Goths,  and  then  under  the  Londjards, 
for  281  years,  was  finally  broken.  A  German 
was  still  king  over  Italy,  as  for  ages  Germans 
were  still  to  be.  But  Roman  and  native  intlu- 
ence  reconquered  its  supremacy  in  Italy,  under 
the  management  and  leadership  of  the  bishops 
of  Rome.  The  Lombards,  already  becoming 
Italianized,  melted  into  provincial  Italians.  The 
'I'eutonic  language  disappeared,  leaving  a  num- 
ber of  words  to  Italian  dialects,  and  a  number 
of  names  to  Italian  families.  The  last  king 
of  tiie  Lombards  bore  an  Italian  name,  Deside- 
rius. The  latest  of  Italian  national  heroes  bears 
the  Bavarian  and  Lombard  name  of  Garibaldi. 
But  the  overthrow  of  the  Lombards,  and  the 
gift  of  provinces  and  cities  to  St.  Peter  had  eveir 
more  eventful  results.  The  alliance  between  tlie 
king  of  the  Franks  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  had 
become  one  of  tlie  closest  kind.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man king  and  the  Italian  pope  found  themselves 
together  at  the  head  of  the  modern  world  of  the 
West.  But  the  fascination  of  the  name  of  Rome 
still,  as  it  had  done  for  centuries,  held  sway 
over  tlie  Teutonic  mind.  ...  It  was  not  un- 
natural that  the  idea  slumld  recommend  itself, 
both  to  the  king  and  the  pope,  of  reviving  in 
the  West,  in  close  connexion  with  the  Roman 
primacy,  that  great  name  which  .still  filled  the 
imagination  of  the  world,  and  which  in  Roman 
judgments,  Greek  Byzantium  had  wrongfully 
stolen  away — the  name  of  Ca'sar  Augu.stus,  the 
claim  to  govern  the  world.  There  was  a  longing 
in  the  West  for  the  restoration  of  the  name  and 
authority,  'lest,'  as  the  coutemporary  writers 
express  it.  '  the  heatlien  shoidd  mock  at  the 
Christian  if  the  name  of  Emperor  hail  cea.sed 
among  them.'  And  at  this  moment,  the  .govern- 
ment at  Constantinople  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
woman,  the  Empress  Irene.  Charles's  services 
to  the  pope  were  recompensed,  and  his  victorious 
career  of  more  than  thirty  years  crowned,  by 
the  restoration  at  Rome,  in  his  ]ierson,  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  imiierial  dignity.  Tlie 
same  authority  which  liad  made  liiiu  'patri- 
cian,' and  consecrated  him  king,  now  <'realed 
him  Kmperor  of  the  Komaiis.  On  Christmas 
day,  800,  wlien  Charles  came  to  ptiy  his  ilevo- 
tions  before  the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  Pope  Leo 
HI. —  without  Charles's  knowledge  or  wish,  .so 
Charles  declared  to  his  biograplier.  Einhard. 
and,  it  may  be,  prematurely,  as  regards  Charles's 
own  feeling — placed  a  gcddcn  crown  on  his 
head,  while  all  the  people  shouted,  'tot'harles, 
the  most  pious  Augustus,  crowneil  of  God,  the 
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crcat  and  pciico-giving  Emperor  of  the  Komaiis, 
iilV  and  victory.'  .  .  .  Thus  a  new  power  arose 
ill  Kiirope,  new  in  reality  and  in  its  relations  to 
so('iety,  tUoiij;li  old  in  niinic.  It  was  formally 
lint  tile  tarrying  on  the  line  of  the  successors  of 
Augustus  and  "C'onstantiue.  But  substantially 
it  was  something  very  difTcreut.  Its  authors 
eould  little  foresee  it.s"  destinies;  but  it  was  to 
last,  ill  some  sort  the  political  centre  of  the  world 
which  was  to  be,  for  1,000  years.  And  the 
I  toman  Church,  which  had  done  such  great 
tilings,  which  had  consecrated  the  new  and 
migiity  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  had  created  for 
the  mightiest  of  them  the  imperial  claim  to  uni- 
versal dominion,  rose  with  tliem  to  a  new  atti- 
tude in  th(^  world.  .  .  .  The  coronation  of 
Ch.arles  at  Rome,  in  the  face  of  an  imperial 
line  at  Constantinople,  finally  determined,  though 
it  did  not  at  once  accomplish,  tli(^  separation  of 
I'.ast  and  "West,  of  Greek  and  Latin  Christianity. 
This  separation  had  long  been  impending,  per- 
haps, becoming  inevitable.  .  .  .  One  Roman 
emiiirc  was  stiil  the  only  received  theory.  But 
one  Roman  empire,  with  its  seat  in  the  "West,  or 
one  Roman  empire,  governed  in  partnership  liy 
two  emperors  of  East  and  "West,  had  become 
impossible  in  fact.  The  theory  of  its  unity  con- 
tinued forages;  but  whether  the  true  successor 
of  Augustusaiid  Theodosius  sat  at  Constantino- 
ple, or  somewhere  in  the  West,  remained  in  dis- 
pute, till  the  dispute  was  ended  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Eastern  empire  by  the  Turks  on  Hay  29, 
14,-i;3." — R.  "W".  Church,  The  Uar/iiiiiini/  of  the 
J/iil'Ue  Ages,  ch.  7. —  See,  also,  Franks:  A.  D. 
7tis-si4. 

A.  D.  685-1014. — The  founding  of  the  duchy 
of  Tuscany.     See  Tiscanv;  A.  D.  (iS.VlH.j. 

A.  D.  781. — Erected  into  a  separate  king- 
dom by  Charlemagne. —  In  the  year  7bl  Char- 
lemagne erected  Italy  and  Aquitaine  into  two 
separate  kingdoms,  placing  his  infant  sons  Pipin 
and  Ludwig  on  the  thrones. — P.  Godwin,  Hint, 
(if  Fnnire :  Ancient  Gaul.  eh.  16. 

(Southern)  :  A.  D.  800-1016. — Conflict  of 
Greeks,  Saracens  and  Franks. — "The  south- 
ern provinces  [of  Italy],  which  now  compose  the 
kiiigdoiu  of  Naples,  were  subject,  for  the  most 
]iart  [in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries],  to  the  Lom- 
bard dukes  and  princes  of  Beneventum  —  so 
powerful  in  war  that  they  checked  for  a  moment 
the  genius  of  Charlemagne  —  so  liberal  in  peace 
tliat  they  mLiiutained  in  their  capital  an  academy 
of  thirfy-two  philosophers  and  grammarians. 
The  division  of  this  tlourisliing  state  produced 
the  rival  principalities  of  Beneveuto,  Salerno, 
and  Capua;  and  the  thoughtless  ambition  or 
revenge  of  the  competitors  invited  the  Saracens 
to  the  ruin  of  their  common  inheritance.  During 
a  calamitous  period  of  two  hundred  years,  Italy 
was  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  wounds  which  the 
invaders  were  not  capable  of  healing  by  tlie 
union  and  tran(|uillity  of  a  perfect  conquest. 
Their  frequent  and  almost  annual  squadrons 
issued  from  the  port  of  Palermo  and  were  enter- 
tained with  too  much  indulgence  by  the  Chris- 
tians of  Naples:  the  more  formidable  fleets  were 
lu'epared  on  the  African  coasts.  ...  A  colony  of 
Saracens  had  been  planted  at  Bari.  which  com- 
maiKls  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf;  and 
their  impartial  depredations  provoked  the  re- 
sentment antl  conciliated  the  union  of  the  two 
emperors.  An  olTeiisive  alliance  was  concluded 
between  Basil  the  JIacedouiau  [of  the  Byzautiue 


Empire],  the  lirst  of  his  race,  and  Lewis,  the 
great  grandson  of  Charlemagne;  and  each  party 
stijiplied  the  delicicncies  of  liis  associate.  .  .  . 
The  fortress  of  Bari  was  invested  by  the  infantry 
of  the  Franks  and  by  the  cavalry  and  galleys  of 
the  Greeks;  and,  after  a  defence  of  four  years, 
tlie  Arabian  emir  submitted  [A.  D.  871]  to  the 
clemency  of  Lewis,  who  comman<led  in  person 
the  operations  of  the  siege.  This  important  con- 
quest had  been  achieved  by  the  concord  of  the 
East  and  "West;  but  their  recent  amity  was  .soon 
embittered  by  the  mutual  complaints  of  jealousy 
and  pride.  .  .  .  "Whoever  might  deserve  the 
lionour,  the  Greek  emperors,  Basil  and  his  .son 
Leo,  secured  the  advantage  of  the  reduction  of 
Bari.  The  Italians  of  Apulia  and  Calabria  were 
persuaded  or  compelled  to  acknowledge  their 
supremacy,  and  an  ideal  line  from  Jlount  Oar- 
ganus  to  the  Bay  of  Salerno  leaves  the  far  greater 
])art  of  the  [modern]  kingdom  of  Naples  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Eastern  empire.  Beyond 
that  line  the  dukes  or  republics  of  Amalti  and 
Naples,  wlio  lunl  never  forfeited  their  voluntary 
alle.giance,  rejoiced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
lawful  sovereign;  and  Amalti  was  enriched  liy 
supplying  Europe  with  the  produce  and  manu- 
factures of  A.sia.  But  the  Lomljard  princes  of 
Benevcnto,  Salerno,  and  Capua,  were  reluctantly 
torn  from  the  communion  of  the  Latin  world, 
and  too  often  violated  their  oatlis  of  servitude 
and  tribute.  The  city  of  Bari  rose  to  dignity 
and  wealth  as  the  metropolis  of  the  new  theme 
or  province  of  Lombardy;  the  title  of  Patrician, 
and  afterwards  the  singular  name  of  Catapau, 
was  assigned  to  the  supreme  governor.  ...  As 
long  as  the  sceptre  was  disputed  by  the  princes 
of  Italy,  their  elTorts  were  feeble  and  adverse; 
and  the  Greeks  resisted  or  eluded  the  forces  of 
Germany  which  descended  from  the  Alps  under 
the  imperial  standard  of  the  Othos.  The  first 
and  .greatest  of  those  Sa.xon  princes  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Bari :  the  second, 
after  the  loss  of  his  stoutest  bishops  and  barons, 
escaped  with  honour  from  the  bloodv  field  of 
Crotona  (A.  D.  98:S).  On  that  day  the  .scale  of  war 
was  turned  against  the  Franks  by  the  valour  of 
the  Saracens.  .  .  .  The  Caliph  of  Egypt  liad 
transported  40,000  Jloslems  to  the  aid  of  his 
Christian  ally.  The  successors  of  Basil  amused 
themselves  with  the  belief  that  the  conquest  of 
Lombardy  had  been  achieved,  and  was  still  pre- 
served, by  the  justice  of  their  laws,  the  virtues 
of  their  liiinisters,  and  the  gratitude  of  a  people 
whom  they  had  rescued  from  anarchy  and  op- 
pression. A  series  of  rebcdlions  might  dart  a 
ray  of  truth  into  the  palace  of  Constantinople; 
and  the  illusions  of  flattery  were  dispelled  bj^ 
the  easy  and  rapid  success  of  the  Norman  ad- 
venturers."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  if  tlie 
Human  Empire,  eh.  .J6. 

A.  D.  803-810. —  Charlemagne's  boundary 
treaties  with  the  Byzantine  Emperor. — At- 
tempts of  Pipin  against  the  "Venetians. — The 
founding  of  Modern  "Venice.  See  Venice: 
A.  IX  (ill7-slO. 

A.  D.  810-961. —  Spread  of  "Venetian  com- 
merce and  naval  prowess.  See  Venice:  A.  I). 
810-9(51. 

A.  D.  843-951. — In  the  breaking  up  of  Char- 
lemagne's Empire. — The  founding  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire.  —  In  the  i)artition  of  Charle- 
magne's Empire  among  his  three  grandsons,  by 
Ihetreaty  of  Verdun,  A.  D.  843,  Italy,  together 
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■Willi  the  new  kingdom  called  Lotliaringia,  or 
Lorraine,  was  assigned  to  the  elder,  Lothar.  wlio 
bore  the  title  of  Emperor.  Lothar,  who  died  in 
S55,  redivided  his  dominions  among  three  sons, 
and  Lorraine,  separated  from  Italy,  was  soon  dis- 
membered and  shared  between  Germany  and 
France.  The  Italian  kingdom  fell  to  Louis  or 
Ludwig  II.,  who  was  crowned  Emperor,  ami  on 
his  death  without  issue,  A.  D.  875,  it  was  seized, 
together  with  the  imperial  title,  bj-  the  French 
Carlovingiau  king,  Charles  the  Bald.  Two 
years  afterwards  he  died,  and  Italy,  together 
with  the  imperial  crown,  was  acqiurcd  by  the 
last  legitimate  survivor  of  the  German  Carlovin- 
giau line,  Charles  the  Fat,  who  died  in  888.  "At 
that  memorable  era  (A.  D.  888)  the  four  king- 
doms which  this  prince  [Charles  the  Fat]  liad 
united  fell  asunder:  West  France,  where  Odo  or 
Eudes  [Duke  of  Paris,  ancestor  of  the  royal  line 
of  Capet]  then  began  to  reign,  was  never  again 
united  to  German}-;  East  France  (Germauj-) 
chose  Arnulf ;  Burgundy  split  up  into  two  prin- 
cipalities, in  one  of  which  (Transjuranc)  Rudolf 
proclaimed  himself  king,  while  the  other  (Cisju- 
rane  witli  Provence)  submitted  to  Boso;  while 
Italy  was  divided  between  the  parties  of  Bereu- 
gar  of  Friidi  and  Guido  of  Spoleto.  The  former 
was  chosen  king  b}"  the  estates  of  Lombardy; 
the  latter,  and  on  his  speed}'  death  his  son  Lam- 
bert, was  crowned  Emperor  by  the  Pope.  Ar- 
nnlf's  [tlie  German  king's]  descent  chased  them 
awa}'  and  vindicated  tlie  claims  of  the  Franks, 
but  on  his  llight  Italy  and  the  anti-German  fac- 
tion at  Kome  became  again  free.  Berengar  was 
made  king  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  Emperor. 
Lewis  of  Burgundy,  son  of  Boso,  renounced  his 
fealty  to  Arnulf,  and  procured  the  imperial  dig- 
uitv,  whose  vain  title  he  retained  through  years 
of  "misery  and  e.\ilc,  till  A.  D.  928.  None  of 
these  Emperors  were  strong  enough  to  rule  well 
even  in  Italy;  beyond  it  they  were  not  so  much 
as  recognized.  ...  In  A.  D.  9'24  died  Berengar, 
the  last  of  these  j^hantom  Emperors.  After  him 
Hugh  of  Burgundy  and  Lothar  his  son  reigned 
as  kings  of  Italy,  if  puppets  in  the  hands  of  a 
riotous  aristocracy  can  be  so  called.  Uome  was 
meanwhile  ruled  by  the  consul  or  senator  Alberic 
[called  variously  senator,  consul,  patrician,  and 
prince  of  the  Romans],  who  had  renewed  her 
never  quite  extinct  repidjlican  institutions,  and 
in  the  degradation  of  the  papacy  was  almost 
absolute  in  the  city."  Affairs  in  Italy  were  at 
this  stage  when  Otto  or  Otho,  the  vigorous  and 
chivalrous  German  king  of  the  new  line,  came 
in  951  to  re-establish  and  reconstitute  the  Roman 
Empire  of  Charlemagne  (.see  Gki!M.\ny:  A.  I). 
9;!G-9To)  and  to  make  it  a  lasting  entity  in  Euro- 
pean polities  —  the  "Holy  Roman  Empire  "  of 
modern  history. — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Eoiuitu 
Empire,  ch.  G. 

Ai.soiN:  F.  Guizot,  Hint,  of  Cinlizntion,  lect. 
24. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  eh.  49.— See.  also.  Uomh:  A.  1).  903-964; 
and  R()M.\N  E.Mi'iiii;,  Tiiio  IIoi.v:  A.  D.  OOo. 

A.  D.  900-924. — Ravaged  by  the  Hungari- 
ans.— "  The  vicinity  of  Italy  had  Iciiiiilcd  their 
early  inroads;  Ijut  from  Iheir  camp  on  the  Brenta 
they  beheld  with  some  terror  the  apparent 
strength  and  populousness  of  the  new-discovered 
country.  They  recpiested  leave  to  retire;  their 
request  was  proudly  rejected  by  the  Italian  king; 
and  the  lives  of  20,000  Christians  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  obstiuacv  and  rashness.     Among  the  cities 


of  the  West  the  royal  Pavia  was  conspicuous  in 
fame  and  splendour;  and  the  pre-eminence  of 
Rome  itself  was  only  derived  from  tlie  relics  of 
the  apostles.  The  Hungarians  appeared ;  Pavia 
was  in  flames;  forty-three  churches  were  con- 
sumed; and,  after  the  massacre  of  tlie  people, 
they  spared  about  200  wretches  who  had  gathered 
some  bushels  of  gold  and  silver  (a  vague  exagger- 
ation) from  tlie  smoking  ruins  of  their  country. 
In  these  annual  excursions  from  the  Alps  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome  and  Capua,  the  churches 
that  yet  escaped  resounded  with  a  fearful  litany: 
'  Oh !  save  and  deliver  us  from  the  arrows  of  the 
Hungarians! '  But  the  saints  were  deaf  or  inex- 
orable; and  the  torrent  rolled  forward,  till  it  was 
stopped  by  the  extreme  land  of  Calabria." — E. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tlie  lioman  Empire, 
ch.  55. 

A.  D.  961-1039. — Subjection  to  Germany. — 
"Otho  I.,  his  sou  Otho  II.,  and  his  grand.son 
Otho  III.,  were  successively  acknowledged  em- 
perors and  kings  of  Italy,  from  961  to  1002. 
When  this  branch  of  the  liouse  of  Saxoijy  be- 
came extinct,  Henry  II.  of  Bavaria,  and  Conrad 
the  Salic  of  Franconia,  filled  the  throne  from 
1004  to  1039.  During  this  period  of  nearly 
eighty  years,  the  German  emperors  twelve  times 
entered  Ital}'  at  the  head  of  tlieir  armies,  which 
they  always  drew  up  in  the  plains  of  Roucaglia 
near  Placeutia;  there  they  held  the  states  of 
Lombardy,  received  homage  from  their  Italian 
feudatories,  caused  the  rents  due  to  be  paid,  and 
promulgated  laws  for  the  government  of  Italy. 
A  foreign  sovereigu,  however,  almost  always  ab- 
sent, known  only  by  his  incursions  at  tlie  head 
of  a  barbarous  army,  could  not  efficaciously 
govern  a  country  which  lie  hardly  knew,  and 
wliere  his  yoke  was  detested.  .  .  .  The  em- 
perors were  too  happy  to  acknowledge  the  local 
authorities,  whatever  they  were,  whenever  they 
could  obtain  from  them  their  pecuniary  dues: 
sometimes  they  were  dukes  or  marquises,  whose 
dignities  had  survived  the  disasters  of  various 
invasions  and  of  civil  wars;  sometimes  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  great  cities,  whom  Char- 
lemagne and  his  successors  had  frequently  in- 
vested witli  duchies  and  counties  escheated  to 
the  crown,  reckoning  that  lorils  elected  for  life 
would  remain  more  dependeut  than  hereditary 
lords;  sometimes,  finally,  they  were  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  who,  althougli  elected  by  the 
people,  received  from  the  monarch  the  title  of 
imperial  vicars,  and  took  part  witli  the  nobles 
and  prelates  in  the  Plaids  (placita),  or  diets  of 
Roncaglia.  After  a  stay  of  some  months,  the 
emperor  returned  with  his  army  into  Germany; 
the  nobles  retired  to  their  castles,  the  ]U-elates 
and  magistrates  to  their  cities:  ueitlier  of  these 
last  acknowledged  a  superior  authority  to  their 
own,  nor  reckoued  on  any  other  force  than  what 
they  could  themselves  employ  to  assert  what 
they  called  their  rights.  Opjjosite  interests  could 
not  fail  to  produce  collision,  and  the  war  was 
universal.' — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismoiidi,  lli^l.  <f  the 
Italian  RepHhlicH,  ch.  1. — During  the  reign  of 
Henry  H.  (A.  D.  1002-1024).  against  wliom  a 
rival  king  of  Italy  was  .set  up  by  the  Italians, 
"there  was  hardly  any  recognised  government, 
and  the  Lomliarils  became  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed, through  necessity,  to  protect  themselves, 
and  to  ])rovide  for  their  own  internal  police. 
Jleanwhile  the  German  nation  had  become  odious 
to  the  Italians.     The  rude  soldierv,  insolent  and 
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ndilictfd  to  intoxication,  were  engaged  in  fie- 
(|ueMt  dis[iules  witli  tlie  citizens,  wherein  tli(! 
latter,  a.s  is  usual  in  similar  eases,  were  exposed 
first  to  tlie  sunimar}'  vengeance  of  the  troo|)s, 
and  afterwards  to  penal  ehastisenienl  for  sedi- 
tion. In  one  of  these  tunudts,  at  the  entry  of 
Henry  II.  in  1004,  the  city  of  I'avia  was  burned 
to  the  ground,  which  inspired  its  inhabitants 
with  a  constant  animosity  against  llmt  cnijieror. 
Ujion  his  di'alh,  in  10:24,  the  Italians  were  dis- 
poseil  to  break  once  more  their  connexion  with 
Germany,  whicli  had  elected  as  sovereign  Conrad 
duke  of  Franeonia.  They  offered  their  crown  to 
Robert  king  of  France  and  to  William  duke  of 
Guicnne. "  But  neither  of  these  princes  would 
accept  the  troublesome  diadem ;  and,  iu  the  end, 
the  archl)isliop  of  Milan  and  otlii'r  Londjard 
lords  "  repaired  to  Constance  and  tendered  tlic 
crown  to  Conrad,  which  he  was  alreaily  ilisposeil 
to  claim  as  a  sort  of  de[iendency  upcai  Germany. 
It  does  not  ap|>car  that  either  Conrad  or  his  suc- 
cessors were  ever  regularly  elected  to  reign  over 
Italy;  but  whether  this  ceremony  took  place  or 
not,  we  may  certainly  date  from  that  time  the 
snbjeetiou  of  Italy  to  the  Germanic  body.  It 
became  an  unquestionable  maxim,  that  the  votes 
of  a  few  German  princes  conferred  a  right  to 
the  sovereignty  of  a  country  whicli  had  never 
been  conquered,  and  which  had  never  formally 
recognised  this  superiority."  —  II.  Ilallam,  T/ie 
Middle  A'jes,  eh.  3,  pt.  1  "(c.  1).— "The  Italian 
Kingdom  of  the  Karlings,  the  kingdom  which 
was  reunited  to  Germany  under  Otto  the  Great, 
was  ...  a  continuation  of  the  old  Lombard 
kingdom.  It  consisted  of  that  kingdom,  en- 
larged by  the  Italian  lands  which  fell  off  from 
the  Eastern  Empire  in  the  eighth  century;  that 
isl)y  the  Exarchate  and  the  adjoining  Pentapolis, 
and'  the  immediate  territory  of  Home  itself." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Uistoncal  Genrj.  of  Europe,  eh.  8, 
seet.  3. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1000-1090.  —  Conquests 
and  settlement  of  the  Normans. — "A  jiilgrim- 
age  first  took  the  Xormans  to  Soutlieru  Italy, 
wliere  thej'  were  to  found  a  kingdom.  Here 
there  were,  if  I  maj'  so  speak,  three  wrecks, 
three  ruins  of  nations  —  Lombards  in  the  moun- 
tains, Greeks  in  the  ports,  Sicilian  and  African 
Saracens  rambling  over  the  coasts.  About  the 
year  1000,  some  Xorman  pilgrims  assist  the  in- 
habitants of  Salerno  to  drive  out  a  party  of 
Arabs,  who  were  holding  them  to  ransran.  Be- 
ing well  iiaid  for  the  service,  these  Xormans 
attract  others  of  their  countrymen  hither.  A 
Greek  of  Bari,  named  Jlelo  or  Meles,  takes  them 
into  pay  to  free  his  city  from  the  Greeks  of 
Byzantium.  Next  the}'  are  settled  by  the  Greek 
republic  of  Naples  at  the  fort  of  Aversa,  wdiieh 
lay  Ijctweeu  that  city  and  her  enemies,  the  Lom- 
ba"rds  of  Capua  (A.  b.  1026).  Finally,  the  sons 
of  a  poor  gentleman  of  the  Coteutin,  Tancred  of 
Ilauteville,  seek  their  fortune  here.  Tancred 
had  twelve  children ;  seven  by  tlie  same  mother. 
It  was  during  AVilliam's  [the  Conqueror's] 
minority,  when  numljers  of  the  barons  endeav- 
oured to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  Bastard's 
yoke,  that  these  sous  of  Tancred's  directed  tiieir 
steps  towards  Italy,  where  it  was  said  that  a 
simple  Norman  knight  had  become  count  of 
Aversa,  They  set  off  penniless,  and  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  their  journey  by  the  sword  (A.  L). 
1037  ?).     The  Byzantine  governor,  or  Katapan, 


Arabs.  But  tlieir  countrymen  beginninir  to  Hock 
to  tliein,  tliey  no  sooner  saw  themselves  strong 
enougli  than  they  turned  against  their  pay- 
masters, seized  Apulia  [A.  I).  1042],  and  diviiled 
it  into  twelve  countships.  This  republic  of  Con- 
dottieri  held  its  assemblies  at  Melphi.  The 
Greeks  endeavoured  to  defend  themselve.s,  but 
fruitlessly.  They  collected  an  army  of  00,000 
Italians;  to  be  routed  l)y  tlie  Normans,  who 
amounted  to  several  hundreds  of  well-armed 
men.  The  Byzantines  then  summoned  tlieireno- 
mies,  the  Germans,  to  their  aid  ;  anil  the  two  em- 
pires, of  the  East  and  West,  confederated  against 
the  sons  of  the  gentleman  of  Coutances.  The 
all-powerful  emperor,  Henry  the  Black  (Ilciiry 
III.),  charged  Leo  IX.,  who  liad  been  nominated 
]iope  by  him,  and  who  was  a  German  and  kin  to 
the  imperial  family,  to  exterminate  tliese  brig- 
ands. The  pope  led  some  Germans  and  a 
swarm  of  Italians  against  them  [10r):3];  but  the 
latter  took  to  flight  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
battle,  and  left  the  warlike  pontiff  in  tlie  hands 
of  the  enemy.  Too  wary  to  ill-treat  him,  the 
Normans  piously  cast  themselves  at  tlicir  pris- 
oner's feet,  and  compelled  him  to  grant  them,  as 
a  tief  of  the  Cliurcli,  all  that  they  had  taken  or 
might  take  pos.session  of  in  Apulia,  Calaliria,  and 
on  the  otlier  side  of  the  strait;  so  that,  in  spite  of 
himself,  the  pope  became  the  suzerain  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (A.  D.  10.'52-10o3)." 
—J.  :\Iichelet,  in.st.  of  Frniice,  bk.  4,  eh.  3.— The 
two  eliler  of  the  sons  of  Tancred  were  now  dead, 
and  tlie  third  sou,  Humphrey,  died  not  long 
after.  A  fourth  brother,  Kobert,  suruamed 
Guiseard,  who  had  lately  arrived  from  Normandy 
with  reinforcements,  then  established  himself 
(A.  I).  10.57)  with  some  difficulty  in  the  leader- 
ship and  succession.  "He  accomplished  the  re- 
duction of  almost  all  the  country  which  com- 
poses the  present  kingdom  of  Naples,  and, 
extinguishing  the  long  dominion  of  the  Bencven- 
tine  Lombards  and  of  the  eastern  empire  in  Italy 
[see  Bene\'ENTUM.  and  Amai>fi].  finally  received 
from  Pope  Nicholas  II.  the  confirmation  of  tlie 
titles  which  he  had  assumed,  of  duke  of  Calabria 
•  and  Apulia  [A.  D.  losoj.  .  .  .  While  liobcrt 
Guiseard  was  perfecting  his  dominion  on  the 
continent,  his  younger  brother  Roger  engaged  in 
the  astonishing  design  of  conquering  the  large 
and  beautiful  island  of  Sicily  from  the  Saracens 
with  a  few  Norman  volunteers.  An  air  of  ro- 
mantic extravagance  breathes  over  all  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Normans  in  Ital}';  and,  even  if  we 
discard  tlie  incredible  tales  which  the  legends 
and  chronicles  of  the  times  have  preserved  of  the 
valour  and  corporeal  strength  of  these  northern 
warriors,  enough  will  remain  in  the  authentic  re- 
sults of  tlieir  expeditions  to  stagger  the  reason 
and  warm  the  imagiuatiou  with  attractive  visions 
of  chivalrous  achievement.  .  .  .  AVe  are  assured 
that  300  Christian  knights  were  the  greatest  num- 
ber whicli  Roger  could  for  many  years  bring  into 
the  field;  and  that  1:36  routed  a  prodigious  host 
of  Saracens  at  the  battle  of  Ceramio.  .  .  .  But 
the  Saracens  were  embroiled  in  internal  discord, 
and  their  island  was  broken  up  into  numerous 
petty  states;  we  may,  therefore,  attribute  to 
their  dissensions  a  great  part  of  the  success 
which  the  chroniclers  of  the  Normans  have  as- 
signed to  tlieir  good  swords  alone.  Roger  had, 
however,  embarked  in  an  arduous  and  laborious 
undertaking,  which  it  required  the  unliending 
perseverance  and  patient  valour  of  thirty  years 
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[A.  D.  1060-1090]  to  accomplish.  .  .  .  At  length, 
all  Sicily  bowed  to  his  s\va_v;  Xormau  barous 
were  iufeuded  over  its  surface;  and  Roger,  with 
the  title  of  great  couat,  held  the  island  as  a  fief 
of  his  brother's  duchy." — G.  Proctor,  Hist,  of 
Italy,  ch.  2,  pi.  2. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  56. — J.  "W.  Barlow,  Short 
Hist,  of  the  y'lrmuits  iti  Smith  Ein-opc,  ch.  1-7. 

A.  D.  1056-1122. — Beginning  of  the  conflict 
of  the  Popes  with  the  Emperors. — Hildebrand 
and  Henry  IV. — The  War  of  Investitures. 
See  Pai'acy:  A.  D.  10.JG-112'.3;  and  Germany: 
A,  I).  978-1123. 

A.  D.  1056-1152. — The  rise  of  the  republican 
cities. —  "The  war  of  investitures,  which  la.sted 
more  than  si.xty  years,  accomplished  the  dissolu- 
tion of  every  tie  between  the  different  members 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Civil  wars  have  at 
least  this  advantage,  —  that  they  force  tlie  rulers 
of  the  ])enple  to  consult  the  wishes  of  their  sub- 
jects, oblige  them  to  gain  affections  which  con- 
stitute their  strength,  and  to  compensate,  by  the 
granting  of  new  privileges,  the  services  which 
they  require.  The  prelates,  nobles,  and  cities  of 
Italy  obeyed,  some  the  emperor,  others  the  pope ; 
not  from  a  blind  fear,  but  from  choice,  from 
affection,  from  conscience,  according  as  the  po- 
litical or  religious  sentiment  was  predominant 
in  each.  The  war  was  general,  but  everywliere 
waged  with  the  national  forces.  Every  city 
armed  its  militia,  which,  headed  by  the  magis- 
trates, attacked  the  ueigbbouriug  nobles  or  towns 
of  a  contrary  partj'.  "While  each  citj'  imagined 
it  was  fighting  either  for  the  pope  or  the  em- 
peror, it  was  habitual!}'  impelled  exclusively  b.v 
its  own  sentiments:  every  town  considered  itself 
as  a  whole,  as  an  independent  state,  w  hich  had 
its  own  alliens  and  enemies;  each  citizen  felt  an 
ardent  patriotism,  not  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
or  for  the  empire,  but  for  his  own  city.  At  the 
period  when  either  kings  or  emperors  had 
granted  to  towns  the  right  of  raising  fortifica- 
tions, that  of  assembling  the  citizens  at  the  sound 
of  a  great  bell,  to  concert  together  the  means  of 
their  common  defence,  had  been  also  conceded. 
This  meeting  of  all  the  men  of  the  state  capable 
of  bearing  arms  was  called  a  parliament.  It 
assembled  in  the  great  square,  and  elected 
annually  two  consuls,  charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  at  home,  and  the  connnand  of 
the  army  abroad.  .  .  .  The  parliament,  which 
named  the  consuls,  appointed  also  a  secret  coun- 
cil, called  a  Oonsilio  di  Credenza,  to  assist  the 
government,  composed  of  a  few  members  taken 
from  each  divi-sion;  besides  a  grand  council  of 
the  people,  who  prepared  the  decisions  to  be  sub- 
milted  to  the  parliament.  ...  As  industry  had 
rapidly  increased,  and  had  preceded  luxury, — 
as  domestic  life  was  sober,  and  the  produce  of 
labour  considerable, —  wcaltli  h.ad  greatly  aug- 
mented. The  citizens  allowed  themselves  no 
other  use  of  their  riches  than  that  of  defending 
or  embellishing  their  country.  It  was  from  the 
j'ear  900  to  the  year  1200  that  the  most  ]U'odigi- 
ous  works  were  undertaken  and  accomplished 
by  the  towns  of  Italy.  .  .  .  These  three  regener- 
ating centuries  gave  an  impulse  lo  architecture, 
which  soon  awakened  the  other  fine  arts.  The 
republican  spirit  which  now  fermented  in  every 
city,  and  gave  to  each  of  them  constitutions  so 
wise,  magistrates  so  zealous,  and  citizens  so 
patriotic,  and  so  capable  of  great  achievements. 


had  found  in  Italy  itself  the  models  which  had 
contributed  to  its  formation.  The  war  of  in- 
vestitures had  given  wing  to  this  universal  spirit 
of  liberty  and  i^atriotism  in  all  the  municipalities 
of  Lombardy,  in  Piedmont,  Venetia,  Komagna, 
and  Tuscany.  But  there  existed  already  in  Italy 
other  free  cities.  .  .  .  Venice,  .  .  .  Ravenna, 
.  .  .  Genoa,  .  .  .  Pisa,  .  .  .  Rome,  GaBta,  Na- 
ples, Amalfi,  Bari,  were  either  never  conquered 
by  the  Lombards,  or  in  subjection  too  short  a 
time  to  have  lost  their  ancient  walls,  and  the 
habit  of  guarding  them.  These  cities  served  as 
the  refuge  of  Roman  civilization.  .  .  .  Those 
cities  which  had  accumulated  the  most  wealth, 
W'hose  walls  inclosed  the  greatest  jiopulation,  at- 
tempted, from  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, to  secure  by  force  of  arms  the  obedience 
of  such  of  the  neighbouring  towns  as  did  not  ap- 
pear sutticicntly  strong  to  resist  them,  ...  to 
force  them  into  a  perpetual  alliance,  so  as  to 
share  their  good  or  e\il  fortune,  and  alwaj'S 
place  their  armed  force  under  the  standard  of  the 
dominant  city.  .  ..  .  Two  great  towns  in  the 
l^lains  of  Lombardy  surpassed  every  other  in 
power  and  wealth:  llilan.  which  habitually 
directed  the  party  of  the  church;  and  Pa  via, 
which  directed  that  of  the  empire.  Both  towns, 
however,  seem  to  have  changed  parties  during 
the  reigns  of  Lothario  III.  and  Conrad  II.,  who, 
from  tiie  year  112.)  to  ll.V^  placed  in  opposition 
the  two  houses  of  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  in 
Germany.  .  .  .  Among  the  towns  of  Pieilmont, 
Turin  took  the  lead,  and  disputed  the  authority 
of  the  counts  of  Savoy,  who  called  themselves 
imperial  vicars  in  that  country.  .  .  .  The  family 
of  the  Veronese  marquises,  .  .  .  who  from  the 
time  of  the  Lombard  kings  had  to  dcfenil  the 
frontier  against  the  Germans,  were  extinct;  and 
the  great  cities  of  Verona,  Padua,  Vicenza, 
Treviso,  and  JIantua,  nearly  equal  in  power, 
maintained  their  independence.  Bologna  held 
the  first  rank  among  the  towns  south  of  the  Po. 
.  .  .  Tuscany,  which  had  also  had  its  powerftd 
marquises,  saw  their  family  become  extinct  with 
the  countess  ilatilda,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Gregory  VII.  Florence  had  since  risen 
in  pow'er,  destroyed  Fiesole,  and  .  .  .  was  con- 
sidered the  head  of  the  Tuscan  league ;  anil  the 
more  so  that  Pisa  at  this  period  thought  only  of 
her  maritime  expeditions.  .  .  .  Such  was  the 
state  of  Italy,  when  the  Germanic  diet,  assembled 
at  Frankfort  in  1152,  conferred  the  crown  on 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  duke  of  Swabia,  and  of 
the  house  of  Hoheustaufen." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Hist,  of  the  Italian  liepuUics,  ch.  1-2. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Geog.  of 
Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  3.— ^V.  K.  Williams,  The 
Communes  of  Lombardy  {Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Studies,  Wi  series,  5-6).— 11.  Hallam,  The.  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  3,  pt.  1  (v.  1). — Europe  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  (La  rdner's  Cabinet  Cyrliip.,r.  1,  ch.  1). — 
See,  also,  Fi.ouence:  12tu  Ckntuky. 

A.  D.  1063. — Birth  of  Pisan  architecture. 
Sec  Pisa:  A.  1).  10():i-129:!. 

A.  D.  1077-1102. — Countess  Matilda's  dona- 
tion to  the  Holy  See.  See  Pai'ACY:  A.  D. 
1077-1102. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1081-1194.— Robert  Guis- 
card's  invasions  of  the  Eastern  Empire. — 
Union  of  Sicily  with  Apulia,  and  creation  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  or  Naples. 
— "The  success  of  his  brother  [Koger,  in  Sicily 
—  see  above:  A.  D.  1000-1090]  furnished  another 
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spur  to  the  lunliitidii  i>f  Holicrl  Guiscnrd.  'I'ak- 
iii.H'  lulvmilagu  of  ii  ilynastic  revolution  at  Coii- 
staiitiiiopli',  lie  ami  his  son  Boliemuiul  commciipoil 
a  .series  of  invasions  of  tlio  Eastern  Empire  [see 
livZANTiNK  Kmi'IHK:  A.  D.  1081-1(IIS.")|  whieli 
only  ended  with  his  death.  These,  thougli  un- 
sue<'('ssful  in  their  idliniate  result,  were  iulluen- 
tial  eauses  of  the  lirst  crusade,  and  deeply 
alfec'ted  the  relation,s  of  East  and  West  for  years 
to  come.  ^Meanwhile  in  Sicily  Roger  had  been 
succeeded  by  his  son  [Roger  IL],  and,  in  1127, 
this  heir  of  the  destinies  of  his  race  added  the 
duUedoin  of  Apnlia  to  that  of  Sicily,  olitained 
from  Pope  Anacletus  the  title  of  king,  and  finally 
established  the  Norman  kingiloni  of  Naples  [also 
called  tlut  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies].  His 
character  is  thns  <lescribcd  bjf  a  eontempin-ary 
chronicler:  '  lie  was  a  lover  of  justice  and  most 
severe  avenger  of  crime.  Ho  abhorred  lying; 
did  everything  by  rule,  and  never  promised 
what  he  did  not  mean  to  perform.  He  never 
persecuted  his  jirivate  enemies;  and  in  war  en- 
deavoured on  all  occasions  to  gain  his  point  with- 
out shed<ling  of  blood.  Justice  and  peace  were 
universally  observed  tliroughout  his  dominions.' 
During  his  reign  the  intercourse  between  England 
and  Sicily  was  close.  The  government  was  or- 
ganized on  principles  very  similar  to  that  of 
England.  .  .  .  Under  his  wise  nde  and  that  of 
his  immediate  successors,  the  south  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  enjoyed  a  transient  gleam  of  prosperity  and 
happiness.  Their  equal  and  tolerant  government, 
far  surpassing  anything  at  that  day  in  Eurojie, 
enabled  the  Saracen,  the  Greek,  and  the  Italian  to 
live  together  in  harmony  elsewhere  unknown. 
Trade  and  industry  flourished,  the  manufacture 
of  silk  enriched  the  inhabitants,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  at  peace  until  she  was  crushed 
under  the  iron  heel  of  a  Teutonic  conqueror." — 
A.  II.  Johnson,  The  Koi'inans  in  Europe,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Tlie  Normans  at 
Palermo  {Historical  Essays,  3d  series). — J.  W. 
Barlow,  tS/iort  Hist,  of  the  Normans  in  South 
Europe,  ch.  8-11. 

A.-D.  1096-1102. — The  First  Crusades.  See 
Ciais.\DEs:  A.  I).  109(3-1(199;  and  11(H-1103. 

A.  D.  1 138. — The  accession  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  origin, 
in  Germany,  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  fac- 
tions.    See  Gekmaxy:  A.  I).  li:^)S-13(j8. 

A.  D.  1154-1162.  —  The  first  and  second 
expeditions  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  —  Fred- 
erick I.,  the  second  of  tlie  emperors  of  the 
Hohenstiiufen  line,  called  by  the  Italians  Fred- 
crick  Barbarossa  (Redbeard),  was  elected  king  at 
Frankfort  in  !March,  1153.  In  October,  1154,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Italy  with  a  strong 
German  army,  having  two  purposes  in  view: 
1.  To  receive  the  imperial  crown,  from  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  and  to  place  on  his  own  head,  at 
Pa  via,  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  or  Ital_y.  3. 
To  reduce  to  order  and  submission  the"  rising 
city-republics  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  which 
had  been  growing  rapidlj'  in  independence  and 
power  during  the  last  four  troubled  imjierial 
reigns.  At  Roncaglia,  he  held  the  diet  of  the 
kingilom,  and  listened  to  many  complaints,  es- 
pecially against  JMilan,  which  had  undoubtedly 
oppressed  the  weaker  towns  of  its  neighbourhood 
and  abused  its  strength.  Then  he  moved 
throtigh  the  countrj",  making  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  allairs,  and  giving  a  taste  of  his  temper 
by  burning  the  villages  which  failed  to  supply 


jirovisions  to  his  troo|is  with  satisfactory  )iromp- 
tilude.  At  Tortona  lie  ordered  the  iiilial)itants 
to  renounce  their  alliance  with  the  iMilanese. 
They  refused,  anil  endured  in  the  upper  jtortion 
of  thi^  city  a  siesrc  of  two  months.  Forced  by 
want  of  water  to  suri'ender,  at  last,  they  wen; 
pci-mittcd  to  go  free,  but  tlieir  town  was  sacked 
and  burned.  Asti,  Chieri,  Rosate,  and  other 
places  of  more  or  less  importance,  were  de- 
stroyed. Frederick  did  not  venture  yet  to  at- 
tack jMiliUi,  but  proceeded  to  Rome,  demanding 
the  imperial  crown.  The  pope  (Adrian  IV.) 
and  the  Romans  were  alike  distrustful  of  him, 
and  he  was  not  permitted  to  bring  his  army  into 
the  cit}'.  After  no  little  wrangling  over  cere- 
monious details,  and  after  being  compelled  to 
le:ul  the  horsi^  and  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the 
haughty  pontiff,  Barbarossa  was  finally  crowned 
at  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vatican  suburb.  The  Ro- 
mans attempted  to  interrupt  the  coronation,  and 
a  terrible  tumult  occurred  in  which  a  thousand 
of  the  citizens  were  slain.  But  the  Germans 
made  no  attempt  to  take  possession  of  the  city. 
(.)n  the  contrary,  they  withdrew  with  haste,  and 
the  enqieror  led  his  army  back  to  Germany, 
burning  Spoleto  on  the  way,  because  it  failed  in 
submissiveness,  and  marking  a  wide  track  of  ruin 
and  desolation  through  Italy  as  he  went.  This 
was  in  the  summer  of  115.5.  Three  years  passed, 
during  which  the  Italian  cities  grew  more  deter- 
mined in  their  independence,  the  emperor  and 
his  German  subjects  more  bitter  in  hostility  to 
tliem,  and  tlie  pope  and  the  emperor  more  an- 
tagonistic in  llieir  ambitions.  In  1158  Frederick 
led  a  .second  expedition  into  Italy,  especially  de- 
termined to  make  an  end  of  the  contumacy  of 
Jlilan.  He  began  operations  by  creating  a  desert 
of  blackened  country  around  the  offending  city, 
being  resolved  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  Sledia- 
tors,  however,  appeared,  who  brought  about  a 
treaty  of  pacification,  which  interrupted  hostili- 
ties fen-  ii  few  weeks.  Then  the  Milanese  found 
occasion  to  accuse  the  emperor  of  a  treacherous 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  again  took 
up  arms.  The  war  was  now  to  the  death.  But, 
before  settling  to  the  siege  of  Jlilan,  Frederick 
gave  himself  the  pleasure,  first,  of  reducing  the 
lesser  city  of  Crcma,  which  continued  to  be 
f.iithful  among  the  allies  of  the  Milanese.  He 
held  some  children  of  the  town  in  his  hands,  as 
hostages,  and  he  bound  them  to  the  towers  which 
he  moved  against  the  walls,  compelling  the 
wretched  citizens  to  kill  their  own  offspring  in 
the  .act  of  their  self-defense.  By  such  atrocities 
as  this,  Crema  was  taken,  at  the  end  of  seven 
niontlis,  and  destroyed.  Tlien  Jlilan  was  as- 
sailed and  beleaguered,  harassed  and  blockaded, 
luitil,  at  the  beginning  of  ilarch,  1103.  the 
starved  inhabitants  gave  up  their  town.  Fred- 
erick ordered  the  doomed  city  "  to  be  completely 
evacuated,  so  that  there  should  not  be  left  in  it 
a  single  living  being.  On  the  35th  of  JIarch, 
he  summoned  the  militias  of  the  rival  and  Ghilie- 
line  cities,  and  gave  them  orders  to  rase  to  the 
earth  the  houses  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  town, 
so  as  not  to  leave  one  stone  upon  another.  Those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  JMilan  whom  their  poverty, 
labour  and  iudustrv  attached  to  the  .soil,  were  di- 
vided into  four  open  villages,  built  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  their  for- 
mer city.  Others  .sought  hospitalitj'  in  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Their  suffer- 
ings, the  extent  of  their  sacrifices,  the  recollection 
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of  their  vnlour,  and  the  example  of  their 
noble  sentiineats,  made  proselytes  to  the  cause 
of  lil)ert_v  in  every  city  into  which  they  were 
received."  Jleantime  Frederick  Barbarossa  re- 
turned to  Gcrmauy,  witli  his  fame  as  a  puissant 
monarch  much  augmented. — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Hist,  of  ilielt/iliiin  Bepnhlicn,  ch.  2. 

Also  I^■:  U.  Balzaui,  Tlie  Popes  and  the  Ho- 
henstmifcn,  ch.  3-5. — (J.  B.  Testa,  Hint,  nf  Vie  War 
of  Preilerick  I.  anainst  the  Communes  (f  Lom- 
barrh/,  hk.  1-6. — E.  A.  Freeman,  FraJcn'rk  the 
Fir-it,  Kinr/  if  Itidi/  (Ilixtorii-al  Ki-iiii/.':.  l.v/  .sv  r/cv). 

A.  D.  1163-1164. — Third  visitation  of  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa. — The  rival  Popes. — Freder- 
ick Barbarossa  entered  Italy  for  the  third  time 
in  1163.  without  an  army,  but  imposingly  es- 
corted by  his  German  nobles.  He  imagined  that 
the  cormtry  had  been  terrorized  sufficiently  by 
the  savage  measures  of  his  pi'evious  visitation  to 
need  no  more  militar_y  repression.  But  he  found 
the  Lombard  cities  iiudismaj'ed  in  the  assertion 
of  their  rights,  and  drawing  together  in  unions 
which  had  never  been  possible  among  them  be- 
fore. The  hostility  of  his  relations  with  the 
Papac}'  and  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Church 
gave  encouragement  to  political  revolt.  His 
quarrel  with  Pope  Hadrian  had  been  ended  by 
the  death  of  the  latter,  in  11.59.  but  only  to  give 
rise  to  new  and  more  disturbing  contenti(ms.  It 
had  grown  so  bitter  before  Hadrian  died  that  the 
Pope  had  allied  himself  by  treaty  with  3Iilan, 
Crema,  and  other  cities  resisting  Frederick,  and 
had  promised  to  excommunicate  the  empei'or 
within  forty  days.  Sudden  death  frustrated  the 
combination.  At  the  election  of  Hadrian's  suc- 
cessor there  was  a  struggle  of  factions,  each  de- 
termined to  put  its  representative  in  the  pajial 
chair,  and  each  claiming  success.  Two  I'ival 
l^opes  were  proclaimed  and  consecrated,  one 
under  tlie  name  of  Alexander  III.,  the  other  as 
Victor  IV.  Frederick  recognized  the  latter,  who 
made  himself  the  emperor's  creature.  The  greater 
part  of  Christendom  soon  gave  its  recognition  to 
the  former,  although  he  liad  been  driven  to  take 
refuge  in  France.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  Frederick's  pope,  and  Pope 
Victor  retorted  like  anathemas.  Whether  the 
curses  of  Alexander  were  more  effectual,  or  for 
other  reasons,  the  authority  of  Victor  dwindled, 
and  he  himself  presently  died  {April  1104),  while 
Frederick  was  making  his  third  inspection  of 
affairs  in  Italy.  The  emperor  found  it  im- 
possible to  execute  his  unbending  will  without 
an  army.  Verona,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Tivviso 
held  a  congress  and  openly  associated  themselves 
for  common  defense.  Frederick  attempted  to 
make  use  of  the  militia  forces  of  Pavia,  Cremona, 
and  other  Ghilielline  towns  against  them;  but  he 
found  even  these  citizen-soldiers  so  mutinous 
with  disaffection  that  he  dared  not  pursue  the 
undertaking.  He  returned  to  Germany  for  an 
army  more  in  symjiatliy  with  his  olisiinate  de- 
signs against  Italian  liberty. — L'.  Balzani,  The 
Popes  and  the  HohcnKtaiifen,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Milniau, //uf.  of  Latin  Chris- 
tianity, bk.  8,  ch.  7-8.— G.  B.  Testa,  Hi.it.  of  the 
War  of  Frederick  I.  against  the  Commnncs  of 
Lomhardji,  hk.  7. 

A.  D.  1166-1167. — The  fourth  expedition  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa. — The  League  of  Lom- 
bardy. — "  When  Frederick,  in  the  inonlh  of  Oc- 
tober, HOC,  descended  the  mountains  of  llio 
Grisons  to  enter  Italy  [for  the  fourth  time]  by 


the  territory  of  Brescia,  he  marched  his  army 
directly  to  Lodi,  without  permitting  any  act  of 
hostilifv  on  the  way.  At  Lodi,  he  as.s"embled, 
towards  the  end  of  Xovember,  a  diet  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  at  which  he  promised  the 
Lombards  to  redress  the  grievances  -occasioned 
by  the  abuses  of  power  by  his  podestas,  and  to 
respect  their  just  liberties;  he  was  desirous  of 
separating  their  cause  from  that  of  the  pope  and 
the  king  of  Sicily;  and  to  give  greater  weight 
to  his  negotiation,  he  marched  his  army  into 
central  Italy.  .  .  .  The  towns  of  the  Veronese 
marches,  seeing  the  emperor  and  his  army  jiass 
without  daring  to  attack  them,  became  bolder: 
they  assembled  a  new  diet,  in  the  beginning  of 
Api-il,  at  tlie  convent  of  Pontida,  between  Milan 
and  Bergamo.  The  consids  of  Cremona,  of  Ber- 
gamo, of  Brescia,  of  Mantua  and  Ferrara  met 
there  and  joined  those  of  the  marches.  The 
union  of  the  Guelphs  and  Glubellines,  for  the 
common  lil)erty,  was  hailed  with  universal  joy. 
The  deputies  of  the  Cremouese,  who  had  lent 
their  aid  to  the  destruction  of  Milan,  seconded 
those  of  the  5Iilancse  villages  in  imploring  aid 
of  the  confederated  towns  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Milan.  This  confederation  was  called  the  League 
of  Lombardy.  The  consuls  took  the  oath,  and 
their  constituents  afterwards  repeated  it.  that 
every  Lomliard  shovdd  imite  for  the  recovery  of 
the  common  liberty;  that  the  league  for  this 
purpose  should  last  twenty  years;  and,  finally, 
that  they  should  aid  each  other  in  repairing  in 
common  any  damage  experienced  in  this  sacred 
cause,  by  any  one  member  of  the  confederation: 
extending  even  to  the  past  this  contract  for  re- 
ciprocal security,  the  league  resolved  to  rebuild 
Milan.  The  militias  of  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Cre- 
mona, JIantua,  Verona,  and  Treviso,  arrived 
the  27th  of  April,  1167,  on  the  ground  covered 
by  the  ruins  of  this  great  city.  They  appor- 
tioned among  themselves  the  labour  of  restoring 
the  inclosing  walls ;  all  the  Milanese  of  the  four 
villages,  as  well  as  those  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  more  distant  towns,  came  in  crowds  to 
take  part  in  this  pious  work ;  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  new-grown  city  was  in  a  state  to  repel  the 
insults  of  its  enemies.  Lodi  was  soon  afterwards 
compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to  take  the  oath  to 
the  league ;  while  the  towns  of  Venice,  Placen- 
tia,  Parma,  Jlodena,  and  Bologna  voluntarily 
and  gladly  joined  the  association." — J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Hist,  of  the  Itidian.  Eepuhlies,  ch.  2. — 
Sleantime  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  made  him- 
self master  of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  Roman 
citizens  had  boldly  ventured  out  to  meet  his 
German  army  and  its  allies  on  the  Tusculan  hills 
and  had  suffered  a  frightful  defeat.  Then  some 
part  of  the  walls  of  the  Leonine  City  were  car- 
ried b)'  assault  and  the  castellated  church  of  St. 
Peter's  was  entered  with  ax  and  sword.  ,Tvvo 
German  archbishops  were  among  the  leaders  of 
the  force  which  took  the  altars  of  the  temple  by 
storm  and  which  polluted  its  floors  with  lilood. 
Frederick's  new  anti-pope,  Paschal  II L,  succes- 
sor to  Victor  IV.,  was  now  enthroned,  and  the 
empress  was  formally  crowiKul  in  the  apostolic 
basilica.  Pope  Alexander,  who  had  been  in  pos-. 
session  of  the  city,  withdrew,  and  the  victorious 
emperor  appeared  to  have  the  great  objects  of 
his  burning  ambition  within  his  grasp.  "Des- 
tiny willed  otherwise.  It  was  now  Aiigust;  the 
sun  was  b\irning  the  arid  Campagna  and  op; 
pressing   the  weary  German  troops.     A   slight 
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mill  camr  to  iTfrcsli  tliom,  bul,  the  following  day 
sudden  dcslniclioii  fell  upon  tlio  camp.  l)ca<lly 
tV'Vrr  attacked  tlie  army  witli  Icrrilile  violence 
and  rednceil  it  daily.  The  men  fell  in  heaps, 
and  when  struck  down  in  the  morning  were  dead 
Ijy  night.  The  di.sca.sc  took  stronger  hold  owing 
to  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  army  and  the 
idea  of  divine  vengeance,  for  the  soldiers  rcmem- 
liered  in  terror  the  jirofanation  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  they  felt  the  keen  edge  of  the  destroying 
angel's  "sword.  Decimated,  dismayed,  demcn-- 
alised,  the  imperial  army  was  hopelessly  de- 
feated, and  Frederick  was  compelled  to  strike 
his  tents  and  li.v  Ijcfore  the  invisible  destroyer. 
.  .  .  The  flower  of  his  troops  lay  unliuricd  in 
the  furrows,  and  with  difticidty  could  he  manage 
to  earrj'  back  to  their  native  land  the  bodies  of 
his  noblest  and  trustiest  knights.  Never  per- 
haps before  had  Frederick  given  proofs  of  such 
unshaken  strength  of  mind.  ...  He  returned 
to  Germany  alone  and  almost  a  fugitive,  his 
bravest  knights  dead,  his  army  destroyed,  and 
leaving  l)ehind  him  a  whole  nation  of  proud  and 
watchful  enemies.  He  returned  alone,  but  his 
sjiirit  was  undaunted  and  dreamt  of  futtu'e  vic- 
tory anil  of  final  revenge." — U.  Balzani,  Tlie 
Pii'pes  iiikI  the  Ililicnitt'Uifi  }i,  cli.  5. 

Also  i.n  :  J.  Milcv,  Ilixt.  of  the  Paprd  States, 
ht.  6.  eh.  3.— H.  H.  ililman,  Hint.nf  Lntiii  Chris- 
tliiiiitii.  hk.  8,  (•//.  10.— G.  B.  Testa,  Hist,  of  the 
M'lir'of  Frederiek  I.,  hk.  8-9. 

A.  b.  1174-1183. — The  last  expedition  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa. — The  Battle  of  Legna- 
no,  and  the  Peace  of  Constance. — It  was  not 
\nUil  1174  —  .seven  years  after  his  tlight  from 
the  I>(nnan  pestilence  —  that  Barbarossa  was 
able  to  rettirn  to  Italy  and  resume  his  struggle 
with  Pope  Alexander  and  the  Lombard  cities. 
lie  liail  been  detained  by  troubles  in  Germany  — 
the  growing  quarrel  with  his  most  powerful 
vassal.  Ilemy  the  Lion,  of  Saxony,  more  par- 
ticularly. Jleantime,  the  Lea.ffue  of  the  Lombaid 
cities  had  spread  and  gained  strength,  anil  Pope 
Alexander  III.  was  in  active  co-operation  with 
it.  To  better  fortify  the  frontiers  of  Lombardy. 
the  League  had  built  a  strong  new  city,  at  the 
innction  of  the  Tanaro  and  Borinida,  had  given 
it  an  immediate  population  of  l.>,000  people  and 
had  named  it  Alessandria,  after  the  Pope.  "  The 
Emperor,  whose  arrival  in  Italy  was  urgently 
implored,  was  retained  in  Germany  by  his  mis- 
trust of  Henry  the  Lion,  who.  in  onler  to  furnish 
himself  with  a  pretext  f(n'  refusing  his  assistance 
in  the  intended  campaign  without  coming  to  an 
open  breach,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusa- 
lem, A.  I).  1171;  whence,  after  performing  his 
devotions  at  the  holy  sepulchre,  without  unsheath- 
ing his  sword  in  its  defence,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  ...  At  length,  in  1174,  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  persuaded  the  sullen  duke  to 
])erform  his  duty  in  the  lield,  and  for  the  fourth 
time  [witli  an  army]  crossed  the  Alps.  A  terri- 
ble revenge  was  taken  upon  Susa.  which  was 
linrnt  to  the  ground.  Alexandria  [Ales-sandria] 
withstood  the  sie.gc.  The  military  science  of  the 
age.  every  'ruse  de  guerre,' was  exhausted  by 
l)oth  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  and  the 
whole  of  the  winter  was  fruitlessly  expended 
without  any  signal  success  on  either  side.  The 
Lombard  league  meanwhile  assembled  an  im- 
mense ai-my  in  order  to  ojipose  Frederick  in  the 
open  field,  whilst  treason  threatened  him  on 
another   side.   .   ,   .   Henry  also   at  length  acted 
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with  open  disloyally,  and  declared  to  the  em- 
peror, who  lay  sick  at  Chiavenna,  on  the  lake  of 
('omo,  his  intention  of  abandoning  him;  and, 
unshaken  by  Frederick's  exhortation  in  the  name 
of  dul,y  and  honour  to  renounce  his  iicrlidious 
]daus,  oll'cred  to  provide  liimwilh  money  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  consiileiable  additions  to  liis 
power  in  (iermany,  and  the  free  im])crial  town 
of  (ioslar  in  gift.  .  .  .  Frederick,  reduced  to  the 
alternative  of  cither  following  his  insolent  vassal, 
or  of  exposing  himself  and  liis  weakened  forces 
to  total  destruction  by  remaining  in  his  present 
position,  courageinisly  resolved  to  abide  the  haz- 
ard, and  to  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  reinforee- 
in<aits  from  Germany;  the  Lond)ards,  however, 
saw  their  advantage,  and  attacked  him  at  Leg- 
nario,  on  the  29lli  of  :May,  U7(;.  Th(^  Swabians 
(tlie  southern  Germans  still  remaining  true  to 
their  allegiance)  fought  with  all  the  coura.ge  of 
ilcspair,  but  Berthold  von  ZiUiringen  was  taken 
jiri.soncr.  the  emperor's  horse  fell  in  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  his  banner  was  won  by  the  '  Legion 
of  Death,'  a  cho.sen  Lombard  troop,  and  he  was 
given  up  as  dead.  He  escaped  almost  by  a 
miracle,  whilst  his  little  army  was  entirely  over- 
whelmed."— W.  Menzel.  Hist,  of  Genmini/,  eh. 
l.Tl.— After  the  disastrous  battle  of  Legnano, 
Frederic  "  was  at  length  persuaded,  through  llie 
mediation  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  to  consent 
to  a  truce  of  six  years,  the  provisional  terms  of 
which  were  all  favourable  to  the  lea.gue.  .  .  . 
At  the  expiration  of  the  truce  Frederic's  anxiety 
to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son  overcame  his 
pride,  and  the  famous  Peace  of  Constance  [A.  D. 
1183]  established  the  Lombard  republics  in  real 
independence.  By  the  treaty  of  Constance  file 
cities  were  maintained  in  the  enioynicnt  of  all 
the  regalian  rights,  whether  within  their  walls  or 
in  their  district,  which  they  could  claim  by 
usage.  Those  of  levying  war,  of  erecting  forti- 
fications, and  of  administering  civil  and  criminal 
justice,  were  speciall}'  mentioned.  The  nomina- 
tion of  their  consuls,  or  other  magistrates,  was 
left  absolutely  to  the  citizens;  but  they  were  to 
receive  the  investiture  of  their  ollice  from  an 
imperial  legate.  The  customary  tributes  of  pro- 
vision during  the  emperor's  residence  in  Italy 
were  preserved;  and  he  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point in  every  city  a  judge  of  appeal  in  civil 
causes.  The  Lombard  league  was  confirmed, 
and  the  cities  were  permitted  to  renew  it  at  their 
own  discretion;  but  they  were  to  take  every  ten 
years  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  emperor.  This 
just  compact  preserved,  along  with  every  security 
for  the  liberties  and  welfare  of  the  cities,  as 
much  of  the  imperial  prerogatives  as  coukl  be 
exercised  by  a  foreign  sovereign  consistently  with 
the  people's  happiness.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of  Con- 
stance presented  a  noble  opportunity  to  the 
Lombards  of  establishing  a  permanent  federal 
union  of  small  republics.  .  .  .  But  dark,  long- 
cherished  hatreds,  and  that  implacable  vindicfive- 
ncss  which,  at  least  in  former  ages,  distinguished 
the  iiilvate  manners  of  Italy,  deformed  her 
national  character.  .  .  .  For  revenge  she  tlirew 
away  the  pearl  of  great  price,  and  sacrificed 
even  the  recollection  of  that  liberty  which  had 
stalked  like  a  majestic  spirit  among  the  ruins  of 
Milan."— H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Afjes,  eh.  3,  jrf. 
1  (c.  1). 

Also  ix:  U.  Balzani.  Tlie  Popes  and  the  Ilohen- 
stitnfen.  eh.  f).— G.  B.  Testa.  Hist,  of  the  Wor  of 
Frederick  J., bk.  10. — See,  also.VKXKK:  A.D.  1177. 
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A.  D.  1 183-1250. — Frederick  II.  and  the  end 
of  the  Hohenstaufen  struggles.  —  AfttT  tlu-  set- 
tli'incut  I  if  tlie  Pi'aceiif  (1  instance,  Frederick  liar- 
barossa  iiuule  mi  furtlier  atlenipt  to  destroy  tlie 
now  well  established  liberties  of  tlie  north  Ital- 
ian cities.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  devoted  himself, 
-with  considerable  success,  to  the  regaining  of 
their  coulidence  and  good-will,  as  against  the 
papacy,  with  which  his  relations  were  not  ira- 
l)rovecl.  In  southern  Italy,  he  acquired  an  im- 
portant footing  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  Henry 
(already  crowned  King  of  Konie,  as  Henry  VI.). 
to  Constance,  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Xorman 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Soon  after  which 
lie  went  crusading  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  per- 
ished in  Asia  Minor  (A.  D.  1190).  His  son  and 
successor,  Henry  VI.,  who  survived  him  but 
seven  years,  was  occupied  .so  much  in  securing 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  already  fallen  to 
liis  wife  (11114)  by  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
^Norman  kings,  th.-it  he  had  little  time  to  trouble 
the  peace  of  Lonibardy  or  Germany.  He  was 
one  of  the  meanest  of  kings,  faithless  and  cold- 
blooded, —  brutal  to  the  Normans  of  the  Sicilies 
and  contemptible  in  his  treatment  of  the  English 
King  Richard,  when  his  vassal  of  Austria  made 
a  chance  captive  of  the  lion-hearted  prince.  He 
died  in  1197,  leaving  as  his  heir  a  son  but  four 
years  old  —  the  Frederick  II.  of  later  years. 
There  was  war  at  once.  Two  rival  kings  Mere 
elected  in  Germany,  by  the  two  factious,  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline.  The  next  year,  one  of  them, 
Philip  I.,  the  Ghibelline,  a  younger  son  of  Freil- 
erick  Barbarossa,  was  assassinated ;  the  other, 
Otho  IV.,  a  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  was  recog- 
nized by  his  opponents,  and  went  to  Koine  to 
claim  the  im])erial  crown.  He  received  it,  but 
soon  quarrelled,  as  all  his  predecessors  had  ilone, 
with  the  pope  (the  great  pope  Innocent  III.  being 
now  on  tlie  throne),  and,  Guelf  as  he  was,  began 
to  put  himself  in  alliance  with  the  Ghibellinesof 
Ital}'.  .Meantime,  the  boy  Frederick  had  be- 
come king  of  the  Two  Sicilies  by  the  death  of  liis 
mother,  and  Poise  Innocent  was  his  guardiaii. 
lie  was  now  brought  forward  by  the  latter  as  a 
claimant  of  the  Germanic  crown,  against  Otho, 
and  was  sent  into  Germany  to  maintain  his  claim. 
The  civil  war  which  followed  was  practically 
ended  by  the  battle  of  Bouvines  (.luly  27,  1214 
— see  Bouvines)  in  which  Otho's  cause  was  lost. 
Four  years  after,  the  latter  died,  and  Frederick 
reigned  in  Germany,  Italy  and  the  Two  Sicilies, 
without  a  rival,  holding  the  three  separate  crowns 
for  live  years  before  he  received  the  imperial 
crown,  in  1220.  Jleautime  Innocent  III.  died, 
and  Frederick  became  inv(.)!ved,  even  more 
bitterly  than  his  father  or  his  grandfather  had 
been,  in  quarrels  with  the  succeeding  popes.  He 
was  a  man  far  beyimd  his  age  in  intellectual  in- 
dependence (.sccGekmany:  A.  D.  1138-1268)  and 
freedom  from  superstitions  servility  to  the  priest- 
hood. His  tastes  were  cultivated,  his  accom- 
lilishmeiits  were  many.  He  welcomed  the  re- 
tinenients  which  Europe  at  that  time  could 
borrow  from  the  Saracens,  and  liis  court  was  one 
of  gaiety  and  splendor.  His  papal  enemies  ex- 
ecrated him  as  a  heretic,  a  blaspliemer  and  an 
"  apocalj'ptic  beast."  His  greatest  original  of- 
fenses had  grown  out  of  two  promises  which  he 
made  in  his  youth :  1.  To  lead  a  crusade  for  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem,  —  which  he  was  slow  in 
fultilling;  2.  To  resign  his  Italian  (lossessions  to 
his  son,  retaining  only  the  sovereignty  of  Ger- 


many for  himself, — which  promise  he  did  not 
f  ultii  at  all.  The  war  of  the  Church  against  liim 
was  implacable,  and  he  was  under  its  liaii  when 
he  died.  The  pope  even  pursued  him  with 
maledictions  when  lie  went,  at  last,  upon  his  cru- 
sade, in  1228,  and  when  he  did,  by  negotiations, 
free  .lerusalein  for  a  time  from  the  Jloslems 
(see  CuL-s.vDEs:  A.  D.  121G-1229).  He  was  in- 
volved, moreover,  iu  conflicts  with  the  Lombard 
cities  (see  FEr)EK.\i,  Govekxment;  >Ieiji.eval 
LE.\GrE)  which  the  papacy  encouraged  and 
stimulated,  and,  in  1236,  he  won  a  great  victory 
over  the  League,  at  Cortenuova,  capturing  the 
famous  "  CaiToccio  "  of  the  Milanese  and  send- 
ing it  as  a  gift  to  the  Roman  Senate.  But,  at- 
tempting to  use  his  victory  too  inflexibly,  he  lost 
the  fruits  of  it,  and  all  his  later  years  were 
years  of  trouble  and  disastrous  war  —  disastrous 
to  Italy  and  to  himself.  He  died  on  the  13th  of 
December  12."i0.  "Out  of  the  long  array  of  the 
Germanic  successors  of  Charles,  lie  [Frederick 
II.]  is,  with  Otto  HI.,  the  onlj'one  who  comes  be- 
fore us  with  a  genius  and  a  frame  of  character 
that  are  not  those  of  a  Northern  or  a  Teuton. 
There  dwelt  in  him,  it  is  true,  all  the  energy  and 
knightly  valour  of  his  father  Henry  and  liis 
grandfather  Barbaro.ssa.  But  along  with  these, 
and  clianging  tlieir  direction,  were  other  gifts, 
inherited  jH-rhaps  from  his  Italian  mother  and 
fostered  by  his  education  among  the  orange- 
groves  of  Palermo — a  love  of  lu.xury  and 
Ijeauty,  an  intellect  refined,  subtle,  philosophical. 
Througli  the  inist  of  calumny  and  fable  it  is  but 
dimly  fliat  the  truth  of  the  man  can  be  discerned, 
and  the  outlines  that  appear  serve  to  quicken 
rather  than  appease  the  curiosity  with  which  we 
regard  one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  personages 
in  history,  A  sensualist,  yet  also  a  wjirrior  and 
a  politician;  a  profound  lawgiver  and  an  impas- 
sioned poet;  in  his  j'outh  fired  by  crusading  fer- 
vour, in  later  life  jiersecuting  heretics  while 
himself  accused  of  blasphemy  and  unbelief;  of 
winning  manners  and  ardently  beloved  by  his  fol- 
lowers, but  with  the  stain  of  more  than  one  cruel 
deed  uiion  his  name,  he  was  the  marvel  of  his 
own  generation,  and  succeeding  ages  looked  back 
with  awe,  not  unniingled  with  pity,  upon  the  in- 
scrutable figure  of  the  last  Emperor  who  had 
braved  all  the  terrors  of  the  Church  and  died  be- 
neath her  ban,  the  last  who  had  ruled  from  the 
sands  of  the  ocean  to  the  shores  of  the  Sicilian 
sea.  But  while  they  pitied  they  condemned. 
The  undying  hatred  of  the  Papacy  threw  round 
his  nicmorv  a  lurid  light :  him  and  liiin  alone  of 
all  the  imperial  Hue,  i)aiitc,  the  worshipper  of  the 
Empire,  must  iierforce  ileliver  to  the  flames  of 
hell." — J.  Bryce,  Thellnlfi  JlniiKtii  Kiiipire,  ch.  13. 
—  "The  Emperor  Frederick  was  a  poet  who 
could  not  only  celebrate  the  charms  of  his  sov- 
ereign lady,  ■  the  flower  of  all  flowers,  the  rose 
of  May,'  but  could  also  e.vhihit  his  appreciation 
for  the  beauties  of  nature.  .  .  .  Frederick  also 
delighted  in  sculpture,  painting,  and  architec- 
ture. .  .  .  Under  his  fostering  influence  every 
branch  of  learning  was  starling  into  life  after 
tlie  slumber  of  ages.  Frederick's  age  can  only 
be  coni|iared  to  that  glorious  era  of  the  Uenais- 
sance,  when  the  sun  of  learning,  no  longer  shorn 
of  his  beams,  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
dark  places  of  Euro|ie.  Frederick  was  not  only 
distinguished  for  his  love  of  jiolile  literature, 
but  al.so  for  his  ardour  in  the  |)ursuit  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.     He  was  himself  au  author  on 
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mcflipal  sulijc'cts.  lie  was  a  prfiit;  piitroii  of 
ii;itiir;il  liislDi'y.  He  used  liis  Iricudly  relations 
with  castcTii  liiiigs  to  I'onii  a  collcciion  of  animals 
not  often  seen  in  Europe  —  the  elephant,  camel, 
{jiraH'c,  anil  camcloparil.  lie  also  wrote  a  trca- 
tisi'  on  llawUini;,  vvhieh  is  still  citeil  with  respeet. 
lie  elassilies  birds,  and  treats  generally  of  their 
liiiliils.  .  .  .  But  jioetry  and  science  were  very  far 
from  oceupyinii:  all  the  tlionghts  of  this  distin- 
gnished  monarch.  His  great  concern  was  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  kingdcjm  conunitted 
to  his  charge.  His  code  in  Sicily  and  Naples 
was  framed  with  the  special  view  of  securing 
ci|nal  rights  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
delivering  them  from  the  yoke  of  the  feudal  op- 
]iressor.  He  stripped  the  nobles  and  prelates  of 
their  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases.  lie  also  de- 
creed that  any  count  or  baron,  carrying  on  war 
on  his  own  accoiuit,  should  lose  his  head  and  his 
goods.  These  were  amazing  strides  in  the  right 
direction,  but  the  former  was  quite  iniprecc- 
(lentcd  in  feudal  kingdoms.  JMany  justiciaries 
were  appointed  throughout  the  kingdom.  No 
one  might  hold  this  ollice  without  the  authorisa- 
tion of  the  crown.  lie  strove  to  make  his 
ollicials  as  righteous  as  he  was  himself.  He 
himself  came  before  his  courts.  So  great  was 
his  love  of  justice,  that  he  would  rather  lose 
his  cause  than  win  it  if  lie  were  in  the  wrong. 
IS'o  advocates  were  allowed  to  practise  without 
an  examination  by  the  judicial  bench.  They 
weri>  obliged  to  take  an  oath  that  they  woukl 
allege  nothing  against  their  conscience.  The 
court  furnished  widows,  orphans,  and  the  poor 
Avith  cliampions  free  of  expense.  The  law,  by 
which  it  was  guided,  endeavoured  to  secure  an 
even-handed  administration  of  justice." — A.  B. 
Pennington,  Tlie  Emperur  Frederick  II.  (Ruiial 
Jii.it.  tS^ic,  7'riins.,  new  series,  v.  1). — Altliough 
arbitrary  and  despotic  in  temper,  the  political 
intelligence  of  Frederick  led  him  to  practical 
ideas  of  government  which  were  extraordinarily 
liberal  for  his  age.  In  his  Sicilian  kingdom 
"  the  towns  were  shorn  to  a  great  extent  of  their 
local  privileges,  but  were  taught  to  unite  their 
strength  for  the  common  good.  Twice,  at 
least,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  in  1333  and 
in  1240,  Frederick  summoned  their  deputies  to 
a  conference  or  Parliament,  '  for  the  weal  of 
the  Kingdom  and  the  general  advantage  of 
the  State.'  Forty-seven  cities,  all  belonging  to 
the  Imperial  domain,  sent  two  deputies  each 
to  the  Assembly  convoked,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Solemn  Courts  held  by  the 
Sovereign  and  his  Barons  for  the  jnirpose  of  re- 
vising charters,  enacting  Constitutions,  and  reg- 
tdating  the  government.  We  should  be  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  the  Sicilian  Parliament  enjoyed 
much  of  the  power  implied  by  the  name.  There 
is  no  trace  of  any  clamour  against  grievances,  of 
any  complaints  against  officials,  or  of  any  refusal 
to  grant  supplies.  The  only  function  of  the  dep- 
uties summoned  seems  to  have  been  the  assessing 
of  the  public  burdens.  The  Emjieror  demanded 
a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  the  deputies, 
meekly  complying,  regulated  the  ways  anil 
means  of  raising  it.  'Send  your  messengers,' 
thus  runs  the  writ,  '  to  see  the  Serenity  of  our 
face  on  your  behalf,  and  to  bring  you  back  our 
w'ill.'  Later  in  the  century,  the  Assembly  ac- 
quired greater  authority.  It  is  just  possible 
that  Simon  dc  ^Montfort,  who  is  known  to  have 
visited  the  Imperial  Court,  may  have  borrowed 


his  famous  im])rovctncnt  on  the  old  English  con- 
stitution from  an  Apuliaii  source;  the  gathering 
of  the  Commons  at  Foggia  certainly  )n-ecedeil 
their  first  meeting  at  Westminster  by  thirty 
years.  Other  coimtries  besides  our  own  were  in- 
debted to  Frederick  for  a  better  mode  of  legisla- 
tion. Shortly  after  liis  death,  many  of  his  imio- 
vations  were  borrowed  b}'  his  cousin  Alonzo  the 
Wise,  and  were  inserted  in  Las  Sicte  Partidas, 
the  new  Code  of  Castile.  The  ideas  of  the  Sua- 
bian  Emperor  were  cvidcntl)' the  model  followed 
by  St.  Louis  and  his  successors;  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  Southern  Italy,  the  lawyer  was  feeling 
his  way  towards  the  enjoyment  of  the  power 
wielded  of  old  by  the  knight  and  the  churchman  ; 
Philip  the  Fair  was  alile  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ects which  Frederick  had  merely  been  able  to 
sketch.  The  world  made  rapid  strides  between 
1230  and  1000.  The  ^'orlhern  half  of  Italy,  dis- 
tracted by  endless  struggles,  was  not  insensible 
to  the  improvements  introduced  into  the  South 
by  her  might)'  son.  But  in  the  North  two  fatal 
obstacles  existed,  the  Papal  power  and  the  mu- 
nicipal spirit  of  the  various  States,  whirh  marred 
all  Frederick's  efforts  in  behalf  of  Italian  unity." 
Frederick's  court  was  the  most  brilliant  and 
refined  in  Europe.  Mr.  Kington,  his  historian, 
introduces  us  to  one  of  the  Emperor's  banquets, 
in  the  following  description;  "  A  great  variety 
of  strangers  meet  at  the  banqueting  hour.  Am- 
bassadors from  the  Greek  Monarch  arrive  with  a 
])resent  of  falcons.  Some  clerical  visitors  from 
Germany  are  astounded  to  find  themselves  seated 
close  to  the  turbaned  men  of  the  East,  and  shud- 
der on  hearing  that  these  are  envoys  from  the 
Sultan  of  Cairo  and  the  Old  Man  of  the  3Ioun- 
tain.  The  honest  Germans  whisper  among 
themselves  some  remarks  on  the  late  end  of  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  was  stabbed  at  Kellieim 
by  a  man,  susjiccted  to  be  an  assassin,  cmiiloyed 
by  the  mysterious  Old  jVIan  on  Frederick's  be- 
half. The  Emperor  himself  eats  and  drinks 
very  little.  He  is  the  very  model  of  a  host.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor,  it  nuist  be  allowed,  is  rather  loose 
in  his  talk.  Speaking  of  his  late  Crusade,  he  re- 
marks; 'If  the  Ciod  of  the  Jews  had  seen  my 
Kingdom,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Calabria,  Sicily, 
and  Apulia,  he  would  not  have  so  often  praised 
that  laud  which  he  promised  to  the  Jews  and  be- 
stowed upon  them.'  The  Bishops  treasure  uj) 
this  unlucky  speech,  which  will  one  day  be 
noised  abroad  all  over  Italy.  AVhcu  the  meal  is 
over,  the  comiiany  are  amused  b_v  the  feats  of 
some  of  the  Almehs,  brought  from  the  East. 
Two  young  Arab  girls  of  rare  beauty  ijlace 
themselves  each  upon  two  balls  in  the  middle  of 
the  flat  pavement.  On  these  they  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  singing  and  beating  time 
with  cymbals  and  castanets,  while  throwing 
themselves  into  intricate  postures.  Games  and 
musical  instruments,  procured  for  the  Empress, 
fonn  part  of  the  entertainment.  AVe  hear  more- 
over of  a  Saracen  dancer  from  Aquitaine.  Such 
sports  are  relished  by  the  guests  quite  as  much 
as  the  Greek  wine  and  the  viands  prepared  by 
Beraril  the  Court  cook,  who  is  famous  for  his 
scapecc;  this  dish,  consisting  of  tish  boiled  in 
salt  water  and  sprinkled  with  safTrou,  popular  to 
this  day  in  the  province  of  Lecce,  has  been  de- 
rived from  Apicius.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  now 
shows  his  guests  the  wild  beasts,  which  he  has 
brought  from  Africa  and  the  East.  There  is  the 
huge  elephant,  soon  to  be  sent  to  Cremona,  the 
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bearer  of  the  Imperial  b.iniicr.  guanU'd  by  a 
troop  of  Saracens.  Tliere  is  the  female  camehi- 
pard,  called  Seraph  by  the  Arabs  and  Italians. 
Ne.\t  come  the  camels  and  di'omedarics  which 
carry  the  Emperor's  treasures  when  he  is  on  the 
march.  Lions,  leopards,  pautliers,  and  rare 
birds  form  part  of  the  collection,  and  are  tended 
by  Saracen  keepers.  Frederick  perhaps  wishes 
to  show  his  friends  some  sport  in  the  Apidiau 
plains;  he  has  hawks  of  all  breeds,  each  of 
which  has  its  name;  but  what  most  astonishes 
strangers  is  his  method  of  bringing  down  the 
deer.  The  cheetahs,  or  hunting  leopards  of  the 
East,  are  mounted  on  horseback  behind  their 
keepers;  these  animals,  as  the  Emperor  sa_ys, 
'  know  how  to  ride. '  He  is  a  strict  preserver  of 
game:  he  gives  orders  that  the  wolves  and  foxes, 
which  pre.v  upon  the  small  animals  in  his  warren 
at  Jlelazzo,  be  destroyeil  by  means  of  a  poison 
called  wolf's  powder.  He  has  many  parks  and 
fishponds,  to  which  he  contrives  to  attend,  even 
in  the  midst  of  Lombard  wars.  He  directs  the 
plantation  of  woods,  and  when  a  storm  blows 
down  his  trees,  the  timber  is  to  he  sold  at  Naples. 
.  .  .  The  treasures,  with  which  Frederick  dazzles 
the  eyes  of  his  visitors,  rival  tliose  of  Solomon. 
The  Sultan  of  Egypt  has  given  his  Christian 
brother  a  tent  of  wonderful  workmanship,  dis- 
playing the  movements  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and"  telling  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night. 
This  prodigy,  valued  at  20,000  marks,  is  kept  at 
Venosa.  There  is  also  a  throne  of'  gold,  tlecked 
with  pearls  and  precious  stones,  doomed  to  be- 
come the  prey  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Pope 
Clement.  There  are  purple  robes  embroidered 
with  gold,  silks  from  Tripoli,  and  the  choicest 
works  of  the  Eastern  loom.  Frederick  charms 
the  ears  of  his  guests  wdth  melodies  played  on 
silver  trumpets  by  black  slaves,  whom  he  has 
ha<l  trained.  He  himself  knows  how  to  sing. 
Travellers,  jesters,  jioets,  philosophers,  knights, 
lawyers,  all  tind  a  hearty  welcome  at  the  Apu- 
lian  Court;  if  they  are  natives  of  the  Kingdom 
they  address  its  Lord  in  the  customary  second 
person  singular,  '  Tu,  Messer.'  He  can  well  ap- 
preciate the  pretensions  of  each  guest,  since  he 
is  able  to  converse  with  all  his  many  subjects, 
each  in  his  own  tongue.  The  Arab  from  Pales- 
tine, the  Greek  from  Calabria,  the  Italian  from 
Tuscany,  the  Frenchman  from  Lorraine,  tlie 
German  from  Tliuringia.  tind  that  Ctesar  luider- 
stands  them  all.  'Witli  Latin,  of  course,  he  is 
familiar.  Very  different  is  Frederick  from  his 
Northern  grandsire,  wlio  could  speak  nothing 
but  German  and  very  bad  Latin.  Troubadour, 
Cru.sader,  Lawgiver;  German  by  blood,  Italian 
by  birth,  Arab  by  training;  the  inipil,  the  tyrant, 
the  victim  of  Kome;  accusecl  by  the  world  of 
being  liy  turns  a  Catholic  persecutor,  a  3Ioliam- 
medan  convert,  an  Inlidel  freetiiinker;  such  is 
Frederick  the  Second.  His  character  has  been 
sketched  for  us  by  two  meu  of  opposite  politics. 
Salimtiene  the  Guelf  and  Jamsilla  the  Ghibelline, 
both  of  whom  knew  him  well.  Each  does  justice 
to  the  wonderful  genius  of  the  Emperor,  and  to 
the  rapid  development  of  the  arts  and  conuncrce 
under  his  fostering  care.  But  all  is  not  fair, 
whatever  appearances  may  be.  Every  genera- 
tion of  the  ilohenslaufen  kaisers  seemed  to  add 
a  vice  to  the  shame  of  their  house.  Cruelty  is 
the  one  dark  stain  in  the  character  of  Barbarossa ; 
cruelty  juid  treachery  mar  the  soaring  genius  of 
Ileury  the  Si.xth;  cruelly,  tretichery,  and  lewd- 


ness are  the  three  blots  that  can  never  be  wiped 
away  from  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Second. 
He  has  painted  his  likeness  with  his  own  hand. 
His  KegLsters  with  their  varied  entries  throw 
more  liglit  upon  his  nature  than  any  panegyrics 
or  diatribes  can  do.  One  example  will  be 
enough.  If  he  wishes  to  get  an  impregnable 
castle  into  liis  hands,  he  thus  writes  to  his  gen- 
eral:—  'Pretend  some  business,  and  warily  call 
the  Castellan  to  you;  seize  on  him  if  you  can, 
and  kee])  him  till  he  cause  the  castle  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  you.'  .  .  .  Frederick's  cruelty  is  in- 
disputable. His  leaden  co])es,  which  weighed 
down  the  victims  of  his  wralli  until  death  came 
to  the  rescue,  were  long  the  talk  of  Italy  and  are 
mentioned  by  Dante."  — T.  L.  Kington,  Hist,  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  Emperor  of  t/ie  Humans,  v.  1, 
ch.  9.  —  "After  the  death  of  Frederick  II.,  an 
interval  of  twenty-three  years  passed  without 
the  appointment  of  a  king  of  the  Romans  [the 
Great  Interregniuii  —  see  Geum.\ny  :  A.  D.  IS.'iO- 
1372],  and  an  interval  of  sixty  years  without  the 
recognition  of  an  emperor  in  Italy."  Frederick's 
son  Conrad,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  crowned, 
was  driven  out  of  Geriuany  and  died  in  1254. 
Another  son,  Jlanfred,  acquired  the  crown  of 
Sicih'  and  reigned  for  a  time ;  but  the  unrelent- 
ing pope  persuaded  Charles  of  Anjou  to  make  a 
conquest  of  the  kiugdom,  and  JIanfred  was  slain 
in  battle  (A.  D.  1266).  Conrad's  young  son, 
Conradin,  then  attempted  to  recover  the  Sicilian 
throne,  but  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and 
perished  on  the  scaffold  (1268).  He  was  the  last 
of  the  Hohenstaufen. — O.  Browning,  Ouelfs  and 
GhibelUim,  ch.  2-3. 

Ai.soiN:  J.  Biyce,  The  IloJy  Ttoman  Empire, 
ch.  11-13. — E.  a".  Freeman,  The  Emperor  Fred- 
crick  the  Second  (Ilistorical  Essays,  v.  1,  Essay  10). 
—  Mrs.  AV.  Busk,  Mediicntl  Fope»,  Emperors, 
Kiiif/.i,  inid  CriLiaders,  hk.  i  (r.  3— t). 

A.  D.  1198-1216. — The  establishing  of  Pa- 
pal Sovereignty  in  the  States  of  the  Church. 
SceP.\r.uY:  A.  I).  llOS-1216. 

13th  Century. — Political  conditions  ■which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  despots. —  'The 
struggle  betweeu  the  Popes  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen left  Italy  in  a  political  condition  which 
differed  essentially  from  that  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  West.  'While  in  France,  Spain,  and 
England  the  feudal  system  was  so  organised 
that,  at  the  close  of  its  existence,  it  was  natu- 
rally transformed  into  a  unitied  monarchy,  and 
while  in  Germany  it  helped  to  maintain,  at  least 
outwardly,  the  unity  of  the  empire,  Italy  had 
shaken  it  oil  almost  entirely.  The  Emperors  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able case,  were  no  longer  received  and  ri'spected 
as  feudal  lords,  but  as  possible  leaders  aud  sup- 
porters of  powers  already  in  existence:  while 
the  Papacy,  with  its  creatures  and  allies,  was 
strong  enough  to  hinder  national  unity  in  the  fu- 
ture, not  .strong  enough  itself  to  bring  al)ont  that 
unity.  Between  the  two  lay  a  multitude  of  politi- 
cal units  —  reiniblicsand  despots — in  part  of  long 
standing,  in  jiart  of  recent  origin,  whose  exis- 
tence was  founded  sinqjly  on  their  jiower  to 
maintain  it.  In  them  for  the  first  lime  we  de- 
tect the  mod<'rn  political  spirit  of  Europe,  sur- 
rendered freely  to  its  own  instincts,  often  dis- 
playing the  worst  features  of  an  unbridled 
egoism,  outraging  every  right,  and  killing  every 
germ  of  a  healthier  culture.  But,  wherever  this 
vicious   tendency   is  overcome   or  in  any  way 
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onmpciisatod,  a  new  fact  ajipcars  in  liistnrv  — 
lln'  state  as  tlie  outcome  of  retlection  and  ealeula- 
lion,  tlio  state  as  a  work  of  art.  This  new  life 
displays  itself  in  a  hundred  forms,  both  in  the 
re]iuliiican  and  in  the  despotic  states,  and  deter- 
mines their  inward  constitution,  no  less  than 
their  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  The  internal  condition 
of  tlie  despotically  jrovcrned  states  had  a  nicm- 
oralile  counterpart  in  the  Nonnan  Knipire  of 
Lower  Italy  and  8ieily.  after  its  transformation 
liy  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  Bred  amid  trea- 
.son  and  jieril  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sara- 
cens, Frederick,  the  first  ruler  of  the  modern 
type  who  sat  upon  a  throne,  had  early  accus- 
tomed himself,  both  in  criticism  and  action,  to  a 
thorouL;hly  olijective  treatment  of  affairs.  His 
ae(piaintance  witli  tlie  internal  eonditicni  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  Saracenic  states  was  close 
and  intimate;  and  the  mortal  struggle  in  which 
lie  was  engaged  with  the  Papacy  compelled 
him,  no  less  than  his  adversaries,  to  bring  into 
the  field  all  the  resources  at  liis  command. 
Frederick's  measures  (especially  after  the  year 
l'2ol)  are  aimed  at  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  feudal  state,  at  the  transformation  of  the 
people  into  a  multitude  destitute  of  will  and  of  the 
means  of  resistance,  but  profitable  in  the  utmost 
degree  to  the  exchecjuer.  He  centralised,  in  a 
manner  hitherto  unknown  in  the  West,  the  whole 
judicial  and  political  administration  by  estab- 
lishing tlie  right  of  appeal  from  the  feudal  courts, 
which  he  did  not,  however,  abolish,  to  the  im- 
[lerial  judges.  No  office  was  henceforth  to  be 
tilled  by  popular  election,  under  ]ienalty  of 
the  devastation  of  the  offending  district  and  of 
tlie  enslavement  of  its  inhabitants.  E.xcise  duties 
were  introduced ;  the  ta.xes,  ba.sed  on  a  compre- 
hensive assessment,  and  distributed  in  accor- 
dance with  Mohammedan  usages,  were  collected 
by  those  cruel  and  vexatious  methods  without 
wliieh,  it  is  true,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
mone}'  from  Orientals.  Here,  in  short,  we  fiuci, 
not  a  people,  but  simply  a  disciplined  multitude 
of  sulijects.  .  .  .  The  internal  police,  and  the 
kernel  of  the  army  for  foreign  service,  was  com- 
posed of  Saracens  who  had  been  brought  over 
from  Sicily  to  Nocera  and  Luceria' — men  who 
were  deaf  to  the  cry  of  niiserj'  and  careless  of 
the  ban  of  the  Church.  At  a  later  period  the 
suljjccts,  by  whom  the  use  of  weapons  had  long 
been  forgotten,  were  passive  witnesses  of  the 
fall  of  Manfred  and  of  the  seizure  of  the  govern- 
ment by  Charles  of  Anjou ;  the  latter  continued 
to  use  the  system  which  he  found  alreadj-  at 
work.  At  tlie  side  of  the  centralising  Emperf)r 
appeared  an  usurper  of  the  most  peculiar  kind: 
his  vicar  and  son-in-law.  Ezzeliuo  da  Romano. 
.  .  .  The  conquests  and  usurpations  which  had 
hitherto  taken  place  in  the  Jliddle  Ages  rested 
on  real  or  pretended  inheritance  and  other  such 
claims,  or  else  were  effected  against  unbelievers 
and  excommunicated  persons.  Here  for  the  first 
time  the  attempt  was  openly  made  to  found  a 
throne  by  wholesale  murder  and  endless  bar- 
barities, by  tlie  adoption,  in  short,  of  any  means 
with  a  view  to  nothing  but  the  end  pursued. 
None  of  his  successors,  not  even  C;c.sar  Borgia, 
rivalled  the  colossal  guilt  of  Ezzelino;  but  the 
example  once  set  was  not  forgotten.  .  .  .  Im- 
mediately after  the  fall  of  Frederick  and  Ezze- 
lino, a  crowd  of  tyrants  appeared  ui^on  tlie 
scene.  The  struggle  lietween  Guelpli  and  3hili- 
elliue  was  their  opportunity.     They  came  for- 


ward in  general  as  Cliilielline  leaders,  but  at 
times  and  under  conditions  so  various,  that  it  is 
im])ossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  fact  a  law  of 
supreme  and  universal  necessity." — J.  Burck- 
hardt,  7'he  lleiiiiinmiice  in  Italy,  pi.  1,  ch.  1, 
('••  1). 

A.  D.  1215. — The  beginning,  at  Florence, 
the  causes  and  the  meaning  of  the  strife  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. — "  In  the  year  I'Jlo 
it  chanced  that  a  quarrel  occurred  at  a  festival 
between  some  young  nobles  of  Florence.  It  was 
an  event  of  as  frivolous,  and  apparently  unim- 
jiortant,  a  character  as  thousands  of  other  such 
iiroils;  but  this  obseur('  (|uarrel  lias  been  treated 
by  the  whole  body  of  Florentine  historians  as 
the  origin  and  starting  point  of  that  series  of 
civil  wars  which  slia|)ed  the  entire  future  for- 
tunes of  the  ccimnninity,  and  shook  to  its  centre 
the  whole  fabric  of  society  throughout  central 
Italy.  The  story  of  it  has  become  memorable 
therefore  in  Florentine  annals,  and  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  not  only  by  the  writers  of  history, 
but  by  many  generations  of  poets,  painters, 
novelists,  and  sculptors."  Briefly  sketched,  the 
story  is  this:  A  handsome  youth  of  the  Buondel- 
monti  family,  mixing  in  a  quarrel  at  the  festival 
alluded  to.  struck  one  Oddo  Arringhi  dei  Fifanti 
with  his  poniard.  Common  friends  of  the  two 
brought  about  a  reconciliation,  by  means  of  an 
arrangement  of  marriage  between  Buonilelmonte 
and  a  niece  of  the  injured  man.  But  the  lady 
was  plain,  and  Buonilelmonte,  falling  madly  in 
love  with  another,  more  charming,  whom  evil 
chance  and  a  scheming  mother  threw  temptingly 
in  his  way,  did  not  scruple  to  break  his  engage- 
ment, and  to  do  it  with  insult.  He  wedded  his 
new  love,  who  was  of  the  Donati  faniilj',  on 
Easter  Day,  and  on  that  same  day  he  was  slain 
by  the  Amidei,  whose  house  he  liad  so  grossly 
affronted.  "The  assassins  retired  to  their  for- 
tress houses,  and  left  the  bridal  party  to  form 
itself  as  it  might  into  a  funeral  procession. 
'  Great  was  the  uproar  in  the  cit_y.  He  was 
placed  on  a  bier;  and  his  wife  took  her  station 
on  the  bier  also,  and  held  his  head  in  her  lap. 
violent!}'  weeping:  and  in  that  manner  they  car- 
ried liim  through  the  whole  of  the  city;  and  on 
that  day  began  the  ruin  of  Florence.'  The  last 
phrase  of  the  above  citation  marks  the  .signifi- 
cance which  the  Tuscan  historians  have  attributed 
to  this  incident,  and  the  important  place  that 
has  always  lieen  assigned  to  it  in  Florentine  his- 
tory. We  are  told  by  all  the  earliest  historians, 
especiallv  by  Malispini,  in  whose  childhood  these 
events  must  have  happened,  and  whom  Villaui 
copies  almost  woi'd  for  word,  that  from  this 
quarrel  be.gau  the  great,  fatal,  and  world-famous 
division  of  Florence  into  the  parties  of  Guelph 
and  Ghibelline.  Dante  goes  so  far  as  to  consitler 
the  conduct  of  Buonilelmonte  in  this  affair  so  en- 
tirely the  cause  of  the  evils  that  arose  from  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  wars.  that,  had  that  cause 
not  existed,  no  such  misfortunes  would  have 
arisen.  .  .  .  Y'et  the  historians  admit  that  the 
jiarty  names  of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  were 
known  in  Florence  long  before;  but  they  say 
that  not  till  then  did  the  city  divide  itself  inti) 
two  hostile  camps  under  those  rallying  cries.  It 
is  euriiiusly  clear,  from  the  accounts  of  !Malis- 
jiini  and  Yillani.  that,  as  usual  in  such  matters, 
the  Florentines  had  liut  a  very  hazy  notion  as  to 
the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  two  names  [see 
GuELi-sA.ND  GuiBELLiXES,  and  Gehmanv  :  A.D. 
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113.S-12G8],for  the  sake  of  which  they  were  pre- 
pared to  tut  eacli  other's  throats.  Any  name  or 
watchword  is  good  enough  for  a  party  rallying 
cr3-.  when  once  passions  have  been  connected 
with  it ;  but  the  Florentines  understood  that  Ghib- 
elline  meant  attachment  to  the  Empire  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Church,  and  Guelph  attachment  to 
the  Church  in  opposition  to  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
But  the  quarrel  of  Guelph  with  Ghibidline  in 
Florence  was  the  expression  of  a  still  wider 
spread  and  more  perennial  conflict.  .  .  .  The 
Ghibellines  were  the  old  Imperial  nobles,  w  ho, 
whether  more  anciently  or  more  recently  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  Florentine  citizens, 
formed  the  aristocracy  of  the  social  body,  and 
were  naturally  Imperialist  in  their  sympathies. 
These  Ghibellines  were  the  high  Tories  of  the 
Florentine  community.  The  bod.y  of  the  people 
were  Gnelplis,  naming  themselves  after  the  party 
professing  attachment  to  the  Church  only  be- 
cause the  Pajiacy  was  in  opposition  to  the 
Empire.  The  Gutlphs  were  the  Whigs  of  Flor- 
ence. The  Radicals  appeared  on  the  scene  in 
due  time  and  normal  sequence."  From  Florence, 
as  its  center,  the  strife  of  the  two  factions  sprea(l 
throughout  Italy.  "  Ghibellinism  was  nearly 
universal  in  the  north  of  Italy,  divided  among 
a  number  of  more  or  less  well  known  great 
families,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Vis- 
conti  at  Milan,  and  the  Delia  Scala  at  Verona. 
Naples  and  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
Guelph  ;  the  former,  as  need  hardly  be  suggested, 
from  political  circumstances,  from  opposition  to 
the  Empire,  and  from  connection,  rather  than 
from  principle.  Tuscany  and  the  whole  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  were  divided  between  the  two,  although 
the  real  strength  and  stronghold  of  genuine 
Guelphism  was  there.  AMthout  Florence,  there 
■would  have  been  no  Guelph  party.  Had  tliose 
stout  sandalled  and  leather-jerkined  Florentine 
burghers  of  the  13th  century  not  undertaken  and 
persevered  in  that  crusade  against  the  feudal 
nobles  and  the  Ghibelline  principle,  which  .  .  . 
"was  the  leading  occupation  and  idea  of  the  Com- 
monwealth during  all  that  century,  Ghibellinism 
and  Imiierialism  would  have  long  since  pos- 
sessed and  rided  Italv  from  the  Alps  to  the 
toe  of  the  boot."— T."A.  Trollope,  Jlist.  of  the 
Conimomrettlth  of  Flunuce,  bk.  1,  cli.  3,  and  bk.  3, 
ch.  1  (v.  1). — "One  party  called  themselves  the 
Emperor's  liegemen,  and  their  watchword  was 
authority  and  law;  the  other  side  were  the  liege- 
men of  Holy  Church,  and  their  cry  was  liberty ; 
and  the  distinction  as  a  broad  one  is  true.  But 
a  democracy  would  become  Ghibelline,  without 
scruple,  if  its  neighbour  town  was  Guelf;  and 
among  the  Guelf  liegemen  of  the  Church  and 
liberty,  the  pride  of  blood  and  love  of  power 
were  not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  tlu'ir  oppo- 
nents. Yet  ...  it  is  not  im])o.ssible  to  trace  in 
the  two  factions  differences  of  temjier,  of  moral 
and  political  inclinations,  which,  though  visible 
onl_v  on  a  large  scale  and  in  the  mass,  were  <piite 
suliicient  to  give  meaning  and  rc;dity  to  their 
mutual  opposition.  .  .  .  The  Gliiliellines  as  a 
body  relleeted  the  worldliness,  the  license,  the 
irreiigion,  the  reckless  seltishness,  the  daring  in- 
solence, and  at  the  same  time  the  gaiety  and 
pomp,  the  princel}'  magnificence  and  generosity 
and  largeness  of  mind  of  the  House  of  Swabia 
[the  Ilohenstaufcn] ;  the}'  were  the  men  of  the 
court  and  cam]).  .  .  .  The  Giielfs,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  the  party  of  the  middle  classes;  the}' 


rose  out  of  and  held  to  the  people;  they  were 
strong  by  their  compactness,  their  organisation 
in  cities,  their  commercial  relations  and  interests, 
their  conunand  of  money.  Further,  they  were 
professedly  the  party  of  strictness  and  religion. 
.  .  .  The  genuine  Guelf  spirit  was  austere,  fru- 
gal, independent,  earnest,  religious,  fond  of  its 
home  and  Church,  and  of  those  celebrations 
which  bound  together  Church  and  home;  .  .  . 
in  its  higher  form  intolerant  of  evil,  but  intoler- 
ant always  of  whatever  displeased  it.  Yet  there 
was  a  grave  and  noble  manliness  about  it  which 
long  kept  it  alive  in  Florence." —  \i.  A\^  Church, 
Dante  and  otiur  Esaai/s.  pp.  15-18. —  See,  also, 
Flohf.nce:  a.  D.  121.")-12.-)0. 

A.  D.  1236-1259. — The  tyranny  of  Eccelino 
di  Romano  in  the  Veronese  or  Trevisan 
Marches,  and  the  crusade  against  him.  See 
Vekona:  a.  ]).  I'.'^O-li.')!!. 

A.  D.  1248-1278. — The  wars  of  a  generation 
of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  in  Tuscany.  See 
Fi.ohk.nck:  a.  I).  1248-127.S. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1250-1268. — Invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
by  Charles  of  Anjou,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Pope. — "The  death  of  the  Emjieror  Frederic  II., 
in  12.-i{).  had  been  followeil  in  less  than  four  years 
by  that  of  his  son  and  successor  Conrad  IV., 
from  whose  son  Conradin,  at  that  time  an  infant, 
the  C^rown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  usurped  by 
his  uncle  Manfred,  a  natural  child  of  the  deceased 
Frederic.  The  hatred  of  the  See  of  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  frequent  changes  which  had 
occurred  in  the  Papal  Chair,  still  pursued  the 
Line  of  Iloheustauffen,  even  in  this  illegitimate 
branch,  and  it  was  transmitted  as  an  liereditary 
possession  from  Innocent  IV.  through  Alexander 
IV.  and  Urban  IV.,  to  the  IVth  Cleiuent.  Inter- 
ference in  Germany  itself  was  forbidden  by  the 
independence  of  the  Electoral  Princes:  and  when 
it  was  found  imjjossible  to  oljtain  the  nomination 
of  an  Emperor  decidedly  in  the  Gueljih  interest, 
Alexander  contented  himself  by  endeavouring  to 
separate  the  Throne  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from 
that  of  Germany,  and  to  establish  upon  the 
former  a  Feudatory,  and  therefore  a  Champion, 
of  the  Church.  Various  alliances  for  this  purpose 
were  projected  by  AlexancU'r,  and  by  Ids  suc- 
cessors who  adopted  a  similar  policy;  and  the 
Crown,  which  was  in  truth  to  be  concpiered  from 
JIanfred,  was  offered  as  an  investiture  which 
Rome  had  a  full  right  to  bestow."  After  long 
negotiations  with  Ilenr}-  III.  of  England,  who 
coveted  the  Sicilian  prize  for  his  second  son, 
Edmund,  and  who  paid  large  sums  to  the  papal 
treasury  by  way  of  earnest  money,  but  who 
showed  little  idiility  to  oust  the  posses.sor.  Pope 
Urban,  at  length,  closed  a  bargain  with  that  am- 
bitious siieculator  in  royal  claims  and  titles, 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  St.  Louis,  king  of 
France.  The  honesty  of  Louis  was  somewhat 
troubled  by  tlic  unscrupulous  transaction;  but 
his  conscience  sid)uutted  itself  to  the  instructions 
of  the  Holy  Father,  and  he  permitted  his  brother 
to  embark  in  the  evil  enterprise.  "Charles, 
accordingly,  liaving  first  accepted  the  Senator- 
ship  of  Rome,  with  which  high  magistracy  he 
was  invested  by  her  citizens,  negociated  with  the 
Holy  See,  most  ably  and  much  to  his  advantage, 
for  the  loftier  dignity  of  Kingship.  In  little 
more  tlian  a  month  after  he  had  received  his 
Crown  from  the  hands  of  Clement  IV.,  who  had 
become  Pope,  he  totally  defeated  and  killed  his 
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opponent-  Manfred,  in  the  biittle  of  Gmndellii 
[near  Menevenid,  Felirniiry,  12(Ki].  C'onniilin, 
who  had  now  ai'rived  at  years  of  discretion,  was 
still  Ids  rival;  bnl  tlie  capture  (jf  (he  youii;; 
I'rince  at  Tanliaco/.zo  [12fi8],  and  liis  speedy 
coinniiltal  lo  the  executioner,  conlirnied  Cliai'les 
of  .\njou  in  his  Kingdom,  at  the  everlastin.s;  ex- 
pense of  his  good  name.  Few  incidents  in  His- 
tory are  more  ealeulated  to  awaken  just  indigna- 
tion tlian  the  untimely  end  of  the  brave,  wronged, 
and  gallant  Couradin.  Charles  of  Anjou  thus 
founded  the  lirst  dynasty  of  his  House  which 
reigned  over  the  Sicilies.  The  lU'etensions  whicli 
Aragon  afterwards  advanced  to  the  Crown  of 
that  Kingdom  rested  on  a  marriage  between 
Pedro,  the  eldest  son  of  King  James,  and  Con 
stance,  a  daughter  of  JIanfred." — E.  Smedley, 
Hist,  of  Fi-iiiice,  pt.  1,  c/i.  (). 

Also  in:  J.  Jlichclct,  lli.it.  of  Fninre.  Iik.  4, 
ell.  8. — II.  II.  Jlilman.  lli.it.  of  Liitin  Chri.Htiiui- 
itt/.  hk.  11,  ch.  8  (e.  5).— Mrs.  \V.  Busk,  Mediimd 
Popes,  Emperors,  Kings,  and  Crusaders,  bk.  5 
(('.  4). 

A.  D.  1250-1293. — Development  of  the  popu- 
lar Constitution  of  the  Florentine  Common- 
wealth.    Sec  Fi.oRKNCi.:;  A.  I).  12.'")(l-12i):3. 

A.  D.  1250-1520. — The  Age  of  the  Despots. 
— The  rise  of  Principalities. — "From  the  death 
of  Fredei-icU  the  Second  [A,  D.  12.50]  .  .  .  all 
practical  power  of  an  imperial  kingdom  in  Italy 
may  be  said  to  have  passed  awa}'.  Presently 
begins  tlie  gradual  change  of  the  commonwealths 
into  tyrannies,  and  the  groujjiug  together  of 
many  of  them  into  larger  states.  We  also  see 
the  beginning  of  more  definite  claims  of  tempo- 
ral dominion  on  behalf  of  the  Popes.  lu  the 
cour.se  of  the  300  years  between  Frederick  the 
Second  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  these  processes 
gradually  changed  the  face  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom. It  became  in  the  end  a  collection  of  prin- 
cipalities, broken  only  by  the  survival  of  a  few 
oligarchic  commonwealtlis  and  by  the  anomalous 
dominion  of  Venice  on  the  mainland.  Between 
Frederick  the  Second  and  Charles  the  Fiftli,  we 
may  look  on  the  Empire  as  practically  in  abey- 
ance in  Italy.  The  coming  of  an  Emperor  al- 
ways caused  a  great  stir  for  the  time.  V}ut  it  was 
only  for  the  time.  After  the  grant  of  Rudolf  of 
Haljsbiu'g  to  tlie  Pojies,  a  distinction  was  drawn 
between  Imjierial  and  papal  territory  in  Italv. 
While  certain  princes  and  commonwealths  still 
acknowledged  at  least  the  nominal  sujieriority 
of  the  Emperor,  others  were  now  held  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  of  vassalage  to  the  Pope." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  Geoa.  of  Europe,  eh.  8, 
sect.  3.  — "  During  the  14th  and  l.'ith  centuries  we 
find,  roughly  speaking,  .six  sorts  of  despots  in 
Italian  cities.  Of  these  the  First  class.which  is  a 
very  small  one,  hatl  a  dynastic  or  hereditary 
right  accruing  from  long  seignorial  possession, 
of  their  several  districts.  The  most  eminent  are 
the  houses  of  Jlontferrat  and  Savoy,  the  3Iar- 
quises  of  Ferrara.  the  Princes  of  Urbino.  .  .  . 
The  Second  class  comprise  those  nobles  who  ob- 
tained the  title  of  Vic.irs  of  the  Empire,  and 
built  an  illegal  power  upon  the  basis  of  imperial 
right  in  Lombardy.  Of  these,  the  Delia  Scala 
ami  Visconti  families  are  illustrious  instances. 
.  .  .  The  Thirtl  class  is  inip(jrtant.  Nobles 
charged  with  military  in'  judicial  power,  as 
Capitani  or  Podcstas,  l)y  the  free  burghs,  used 
their  authority  to  enslave  the  cities  they  were 
chosen  to  administer.     It  was  thus  that  almost 


all  the  numerous  tyrants  of  Lombardy,  Carraresi 
at  Padua,  Gonzagin  at  .Mantua.  Hossi  and  Cor- 
reggi  at  Parma.  Torrcnsi  and  Visconti  at  Milan, 
Sciitti  at  Piaccnza,  and  so  forth,  creeled  their 
despotic  dynasties.  .  .  .  In  the  Fourth  class  we 
find  the  principle  of  force  still  more  oiienly  nt 
work.  To  it  may  bo  a.ssigned  those  Condottieri 
who  made  a  pre}'  of  cities  at  their  pleasure.  The 
illustricnis  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  wlio  neg- 
lected to  follow  up  his  victory  over  the  Guelfs 
at  Monte  Catini,  in  order  that  lie  might  cement 
his  imwcr  in  Lucca  and  Pisa,  is  an  early  instance 
(if  this  kind  of  tyrant.  Ilis  successor.  Castruc- 
cio  Castraeane,  the  hero  of  JIachiavelli's romance, 
is  another.  But  it  was  not  until  the  first  half  of 
the  IStli  century  that  professional  Condottieri 
became  powerful  enough  to  found  such  king- 
doms as  that,  for  example,  of  Francesco  Sforza 
at  ]\Iilan.  The  Fifth  class  includes  the  nephews 
or  sons  of  Popes.  The  Biario  ijrincipality  of 
Forli,  the  Delia  Kovcre  of  Urbino,  the  Borgia  of 
Komagna,  the  Farne.se  of  Parma,  form  a  distinct 
species  of  despotisms;  but  all  these  are  of  a  com- 
paratively late  origin.  Until  the  papacy  of  Six- 
tus  IV.  and  Innocent  VIII.  the  Popes  had  not 
bethought  them  of  providing  in  this  way  for 
their  relatives.  .  .  .  There  remains  the  Sixth 
and  last  class  of  despots  to  be  mentioned.  This 
again  is  large  and  of  the  first  importance.  Citi- 
zens of  eminence,  like  the  Medici  at  Florence,  the 
Bentivogli  at  Bologna,  the  Baglioni  of  Perugia, 
the  Gambacorti  of  Pisa,  like  Pandolfo  Petrucci 
in  Siena  (1502),  Romeo  Pepoli,  the  usurer  of 
Bologna  (1323),  the  plebeian  Altielinio  and  Ago- 
lanti  of  Padua  (1313),  acquired  more  than  their 
due  weight  in  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  grad- 
iiall_y  tended  to  tyranny.  In  most  of  these  cases 
great  wealth  was  the  original  source  of  despotic 
ascendancy.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  bu}'  cities 
together  with  their  Signory.  .  .  .  But  personal 
qualities  and  nobilit.y  of  blood  might  also  pro- 
duce despots  of  the  Sixth  class. " — J.  A.  Symonds, 
ReiKiissunce  in  Italy:  TIic  A'jc  <ftJic  Dispots.  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1261-1264. — The  supplanting  of  the 
Venetians  by  the  Genoese  at  Constantinople 
and  in  the  Black  Sea. — War  between  the  Re- 
publics.    SccGkxo.\:   A.  D.  1201-12!tll. 

A.  D.  1273-1291. — Indifference  of  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburg  to  his  Italian  dominions. — His 
neglect  to  claim  the  imperial  crown.  See  Gku- 
.many:  a.  I).  1273-1308. 

A.  D.  1277-1447. — Tyranny  of  the  Visconti 
at  Milan. — Their  domination  in  Lombardy 
and  their  fall.     See  Mil.vx:  A.  1).  1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1282-1293. — War  between  Genoa  and 
Pisa. — Battle  of  Meloria. — War  of 'Florence 
and  Lucca  against  Pisa.  See  Pis.v:  A.  1). 
lii(;:!-121):!. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1282-1300. — The  Sicilian 
Vespers. — Severance  of  the  Two  Sicilies. — 
End  of  the  House  of  Anjou  in  the  insular  king- 
dom.— "Peter,  King  of  Aragon,  had  married 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  laid 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  in  her  right.  lie 
sent  for  help  to  .Michael  Palaiologos.  the  restorer 
of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The  Emperor  agreed  to 
his  proposals,  for  his  Empire  was  threatened  by 
Charles  of  Anjou.  These  negotiations  were,  it 
is  said,  carried  on  through  Giovanni  di  Procida, 
a  Sicilian  exile,  wlio,  as  the  story  goes,  had  suf- 
fered cruel  wrongs  from  the  French.  Charles 
knew  .something  of  the  plans  of  the  allies,  and 
both  parties  were  preparing  for  war,  liut  affairs 
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were  briuiglit  to  a  crisis  by  a  cliaiiff  occuiTcnco. 
Oil  JIarcli  30,  12S2,  a  Iji-utal  insult  was  nllered 
by  a  Fix'ucli  soldier  to  a  bride  in  tlie  presence  of 
her  friends  and  neighbours  outside  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  and  the  smothered  hatred  of  the  jieoplc 
broke  out  into  open  violence.  Tlie  cry  '  Death 
to  the  French'  was  raised,  and  all  who  belonged 
to  that  nation  in  Palermo  were  slain  without 
mercy.  This  massacre,  which  is  called  '  The 
Sicilian  Vespers,'  spread  througli  the  whole 
island ;  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor  was  broken 
and  the  land  was  delivered.  Charles  laid  siege 
to  Jlessina,  but  he  was  forced  to  retire  by  Peter 
of  Aragon,  who  landed  and  was  received  as  King. 
Pope  Slartin  in  vain  excommunicated  the  rebels 
and  their  allies,  and.  in  1284,  Charles  received  a 
great  blow,  for  his  son  was  defeated  anil  taken 
]irisoner  by  Roger  of  Loria,  the  Ailmiral  of  the 
Catalan  fleet.  Charles  of  Anjou  died  in  1286, 
and  two  years  later  his  son,  al.so  called  Charles, 
ransomed  himself  from  prison." — W.  Hunt.  Ilixt. 
of  Itiily,  eh.  i. —  Charles  of  Anjou  "died  of  grief, 
leaving  his  son,  the  jirince  of  Salerno,  a  prisoner, 
and  Martin  followed  him.  before  he  could  pro- 
claim a  general  crusade  against  tlie  invader  of 
the  apostolic  lief.  Pedro,  having  enjoyed  his 
two  crowns  to  the  day  of  his  death,  left  them  to 
his  sons,  Alphonso  and  James  respectively,  and 
both  were  excommunicated  by  Honorius  IV.  for 
their  accession.  The  prince  of  Salerno,  obtain- 
ing his  release  by  the  mediation  of  Edward  of 
England,  was  absolved  by  Nicholas  IV.  from  the 
conditions  to  which  he  had  sworn,  and  crowned 
at  Kome  king  of  Apulia  (i.  e.,  Naples)  and  Sicily, 
A.  D.  1289.  His  hopes  of  regaining  the  island 
were  constantly  disappointed.  James,  liaving 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Arragon  liy  the  death 
of  Alphonso,  was  persuaded  to  resign  Sicily  to 
Charles  on  condition  of  receiving  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  an  ample  dowry.  Boniface  VIII. 
also  graciously  gave  him  leave  to  coiiipicr  the 
islands  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  from  the  repub- 
lics of  Pisa  and  Genoa.  The  Sicilians,  however, 
declining  to  be  so  bartered,  bestowed  their  crown 
on  James's  brother  Frederic  [129.5]  ;  and  though 
James  contributed  his  fleet  to  reduce  him,  he  re- 
tained the  island  throne  [1300],  while  Charles 
and  the  jiope  were  obliged  to  rest  content  with 
the  continental  kingdom.  Their  only  satisfaction 
was  to  persist  in  calling  Najilcs  by  the  iiaine  of 
Sicil}',  and  to  stigmatise  their  rival  as  king  of 
'Trinacria.'  " — G.  Trevor,  Rune :  from  the  Fall  of 
the  ^Yeste)^ll  Kmpive.  p.  210. 

Also  in  :  S.  A.  Dunham,  Ilist.  of  Spain  and 
Poftii;i<il.  hk.  3,  scrt.  2,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1294-1299. — War  between  Venice  and 
Genoa.     See  (;i.;.no.\  :   A.  D.  12f;i-12'.l9. 

A.  D.  1297-1319. — The  perfected  aristocratic 
Constitution  of  Venice.  See  Venice:  A.  I). 
1032-1319, 

A.  D.  1300-1313. — New  factions  of  Florence 
and  Tuscany. — Bianchi  and  Neri.  Sec  Fi.oit- 
E.NCK;   a.  1).   129.")-13HO.  and  1301-1313. 

14th  Century. — The  Renaissance  in  its  be- 
ginning.—  "It  was  not  llie  revival  of  anli(|uit3' 
alone.  l)ut  its  union  with  the  genius  of  the  Italian 
]>coiile,  which  achieved  the  eonquesl  of  the  West- 
ern world.  .  .  .  'I'lie  civilisation  of  Greece  and 
Home,  which,  ever  since  the  fourlccnth  century, 
obtained  so  powerful  a  liold  on  Italian  life,  as  the 
source  and  basis  of  culture,  as  the  oliject  and  ideal 
of  existence,  partly  also  as  an  avowed  reaction 
ajjaiust  preceding  tendencies  —  this  civilisation 


had  long  been  exerting  a  partial  innuence  on 
media'Val  Europe,  even  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
Italy.  The  culture  of  which  Charles  the  (.ireat 
was  a  representative  was,  in  face  of  the  barbarism 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  essentially  a 
Kenaissance,  and  could  appear  under  no  otiicr 
form.  .  .  .  But  the  resuscitation  of  antiquity 
took  a  different  form  in  Italj-  from  that  which  it 
assumed  in  the  North.  The  wave  of  barbarism 
had  scarcely  gone  by  liefore  the  people,  in  whom 
the  former  life  was  but  half  effaced,  showed  a 
consciousness  of  its  past  and  a  wish  to  reproduce 
it.  Elsewhere  in  Eurojae  men  deliberately  and 
with  reflection  borrowed  this  or  the  other  cle- 
ment of  classical  civilisation;  in  Italy  the  sym- 
pathies both  of  the  learned  and  of  the  peojile 
were  naturally  engaged  on  the  side  of  antiquity 
as  a  whole,  which  stood  to  them  as  a  symbol  of 
past  greatness.  The  Latin  language,  too,  was 
easy  to  an  Italian,  and  the  numerous  monuments 
and  documents  in  whicli  the  country  aliounded 
facilitated  a  return  to  the  past.  With  this  ten- 
dency other  elements  —  the  popular  character 
whicli  time  liad  now  greatlv  nioditied,  the  polit- 
ical institutions  imported  liy  the  Lombards  from 
Germany,  chivalry  and  other  northern  forms  of 
civilisation,  and  the  influence  of  religion  and  the 
Church  —  combined  to  produce  the  modern  Ital- 
ian spirit,  which  was  destined  to  serve  as  a  model 
and  ideal  for  the  whole  western  world.  How 
antiquity  bc.gan  to  work  in  plastic  art,  as  soon  as 
the  flood  of  barliarisni  had  siilisided.  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  Tuscan  buildings  of  tlie  twelf'h  anil 
in  the  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  .  .  . 
But  the  great  anil  general  enthusiasm  of  the 
Italians  for  classical  antiquity  did  not  di.splay 
itself  before  the  fourteenth  century.  For  this  a 
development  of  civic  life  was  required,  which 
took  place  only  in  Italy,  and  there  not  till  then. 
It  was  needful  that  noble  and  burgher  should 
flrst  learn  to  dwell  together  on  equal  terms,  and 
that  a  social  world  should  arise  which  felt  the 
want  of  culture,  and  had  the  leisure  and  the 
means  to  obtain  it.  But  culture,  as  soon  as  it 
freed  itself  from  the  fantastic  bonds  of  the  Jliildle 
Ages,  could  not  at  once  and  without  help  And 
its  way  to  the  understanding  of  the  physical  and 
intellectual  world.  It  needed  a  guide,  and  found 
one  in  the  ancient  civilisation,  witli  its  wealth  of 
truth  and  knowledge  in  every  spiritual  interest. 
Both  the  form  and  the  sulistance  of  this  civilisation 
were  adopted  with  admiring  gratitude;  it  became 
the  chief  jiart  of  the  culture  of  the  age." — J. 
Burcldiardt,  Tlie  Ilenahsance  in  Italy,  pt.  3,  cit. 
1  (r.  1). 

Ai.so  in:  J.  A.  Symonds,  Ui naixtuince  in  llidi/: 
Age  if  the  Dc.tpiits.  ch.  1. —  See  Uen.\iss.\xce. 

A.  D.  1305-1309. — Removal  of  the  Papal 
Court  to  Lyons  and  then  to  Avignon.  —  The 
"  Babylonish  Captivity."  See  P-\r-ViY:  A.  IX 
1294-1348. 

A.  D.  1310-1313. — Visitation  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII. — Hostility  of  Florence  and  siege 
of  the  city. — Repulse  from  Rome. — The  Em- 
peror's death. — "  No  Emiieror  had  come  into 
llaly  since  the  death  of  Frederic  II.  [12.")0]. 
Neither  Budolf  nor  his  two  successors  |sce  Gkk- 
.m.\xy:  A.  I).  12T3-130S]  had  been  crowned  Em- 
iieror. but  on  the  dialli  of  Albert  of  Austria,  the 
King  of  the  Komans.  in  1308,  the  electors  chose 
Henry,  Count  of  Lu.xemburg  [Henry  VII.].  In 
1310  he  entered  llaly  wilh  a  small  German  army. 
Unlike  most  of  these  Imperial  expeditious,  this 
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was  approved  of  by  flic  Pope.  Tlie  FrciK-h 
King  I'hilip  IV.  was  really  master  of  I'ope  ('leni- 
ent v.,  wiio  (lid  not  live  in  Italy,  but  some- 
times wiliiiii  the  Freneh  kinjfdom,  or  in  the 
Enj;lisli  territory  of  ]iordeaii.\.  or  in  Avignon,  a 
city  of  the  ICinpire.  Ibit  ('lenient  did  not  liUe 
bearing  tlie  Freneli  yoke,  and  was  fearfnl  lest 
some  one  of  greater  talents  than  Charles  of 
Valois  should  make  an  attemjit  on  Italy,  and 
make  it  impossible  for  the  Pope  to  get  free  from 
the  power  of  the  Freneb.  lie  therefore  favoured 
the  e.xpedition  of  King  Henry,  and  hoped  that  it 
would  revive  the  Ghiiielin  party  and  eonnteraet 
the  intineucc  of  the  Gncdfs,  wdio  were  on  the  side 
of  France.  Dante  tells  us  the  feelings  which 
weri^  roused  by  the  coming  of  tlie  King.  lie 
seemed  to  come  as  God's  vicegerent,  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  men  and  bring  the  exiled  home; 
by  the  majesty  of  his  presence  to  bring  the 
peace  for  which  the  banislicd  poet  longed,  and 
to  administer  to  all  men  justice,  judgment  anil 
equity.  Henry  was  worthy  of  these  high  hopes; 
for  he  was  wise,  just,  and  gracious,  courageous 
in  fight  and  honourable  in  council:  but  the  task 
was  too  hard  for  him.  At  first  all  seemed  to  go 
well  witli  him.  The  Ghibelins  were  ready  to 
receive  him  as  their  natural  lord;  the  Guelfs 
were  inclined  towards  him  b_y  the  Pope.  In 
Milan  the  chief  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Guido 
della  Torre,  the  descendant  of  Pagano  della 
Torre,  who  had  done  good  service  to  the  city 
after  the  battle  of  Corte  Nuova.  He  was  a 
strong  Guelf.  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  large 
number  of  troops;  for  he  was  very  rich.  His 
great  enemy  was  the  Ghibelin  ]\Iatteo  Yiseonti, 
who  continually  struggled  with  Guido  for  the 
masterv.  The  king  was  willingly  received  by 
the  ililanese,  and  Guido  was  not  behindhand  in 
bidding  him  welcome.  While  he  was  at  Milan, 
on  Christmas  Day,  1310,  he  was  crowned  with 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Italian  king<lom,  which 
was  made  of  steel  in  the  sliape  of  laurel  leaves, 
and  studded  with  gems.  He  made  both  parties 
enter  into  an  outward  reconciliation,  and  the 
chiefs  of  both  vied  with  one  another  in  making 
him  large  presents.  The  King's  need  of  money 
soon  tired  out  the  Mihinesc,  and  an  insurrection 
was  made  in  which  both  Matteo  and  Guido 
joined  ;  but  Matteo  betrayed  his  rival,  and  Guido 
and  all  the  Guelfs  were  driven  out  of  Jlilan, 
wdiich  henceforth  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
Ghibelin  Yiseonti  [see  MiL.vx  :  A.  D.  1'27~-1447]. 
The  King's  demands  for  money  made  him  un- 
popular, and  each  city,  as  be  left  it,  rose  against 
liim.  Pisa,  and  the  other  Tuscan  enemies  of 
Florence,  received  hinr  with  joy.  But  the  great 
Guellic  city  shut  her  gates  against  him,  and 
made  alliance  with  Robert,  the  Angevin  King  of 
Naples,  the  grandson  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  and 
afterwards  gave  him  [Uobcrt]  the  signoria. 
Rome  received  a  garrison  from  Naples,  and  the 
Imperial  coronation  had  to  be  performed  in  the 
Church  of  !St.  John  Lateran,"  —  Henry  being  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  to  force  his  entrance  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Vatican. — W.  Hunt,  Ilist.  of 
Italy,  cli.  4. — "The  city  [of  Rome]  was  divided 
in  feeling,  and  the  emperor's  position  so  precari- 
ous that  he  retired  to  Tivoli  at  the  end  of  August, 
and  moved  towards  Tuscany,  ravaging  the 
Perugian  territory  on  his  way,  being  determined 
to  bring  Florence  and  all  her  allies  to  submis- 
sion." By  rapid  movements  be  reached  Florence 
and  invested  the  citv  before  his  intentions  were 


understood.  "  A  suilden  assault  would  iirobabl}' 
have  carried  the  city,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
taken  by  surprise,  were  in  a  stale  of  consterna- 
tion, and  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  emperor 
was  tlierc^  in  ])erson  ■  their  natural  energy  soon 
returned,  the  Gonfaloniers  assemliled  their  com- 
panies, \\w  wliole  population  armed  themselves, 
even  to  the  bishop  and  clergy ;  a  camp  was 
formed  within  the  walls,  the  outer  ditch  pali- 
saded, the  gates  closed,  and  thus  for  two  days 
they  remained  hourly  expecting  an  assault.  At 
last  their  cavalry  [which  had  been  cut  ofT  by 
the  emperor's  movement  |  were  seen  returning  by 
various  ways  and  in  small  detachments;  succours 
also  poured  in  from  Lucca.  Prato,  Pisfoia,  Vol- 
terra,  CoUe,  and  San  Gimignano;  and  even 
Bologna,  Rimini,  Ravenna,  Faenza,  Cesina, 
Agobbio,  Citta  cli  Ca.stello  with  several  other 
idaces  rendered  their  assistance :  indeed  so  great 
and  extensive  was  Florentine  influence  and  so 
rapid  the  communication,  that  within  eight  days 
after  the  investment  4, ()(M)  men  at  arms  and  in- 
numerable infantry  were  assembled  at  Florence! 
As  this  was  about  double  the  imperial  cavalry 
and  four  times  its  infantry,  the  city  gates  were 
thrown  o|jen  and  business  proceeded  as  usual, 
except  through  that  entrance  immediately  oppo- 
site to  the  enemy.  For  two  and  forty  days  did 
the  emperor  remain  within  a  mile  of  Florence, 
ravaging  all  the  country,  but  making  no  impres- 
sion on  the  town;  after  which  he  raised  the  siege 
and  moved  to  San  Casciano.  eight  miles  south." 
Later,  the  Imperialist  army  was  withdrawn  to 
Poggibonzi.  and  in  >Iarch,  1313.  it  was  moved  to 
Pisa,  to  prepare  for  a  new  campaign.  "Tile 
Florentines  had  thus  from  the  first,  without  much 
military  skill  or  enterprise,  proved  themselves 
the  Ixildest  and  bitterest  enemies  of  Henry  ;  their 
opposition  had  never  ceased  ;  by  letters,  promises, 
and  money,  they  cornqited  all  Lombardy.  .  .  . 
Yet  party  ([uarrels  did  not  cease.  .  .  .  The  em- 
peror now  turned  all  Ids  energies  to  the  conquest 
of  Xaples.  as  tlie  first  step  towards  that  of  Italy 
itself.  For  this  he  formed  a  lea,gue  with  Sicily 
and  Genoa;  assembled  troops  from  Germany  and 
Lombardy;  filled  his  treasury  in  various  ways, 
and  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  2, obi)  Ger- 
man cavalry  and  1,500  Italian  men  at-arms.  be- 
sides a  Genoese  fleet  of  70  galleys  under  Lamba 
Doria  and  50  more  supplied  by  the  King  of 
Sicily,  who  with  l.t.)00  men  at-arms  had  already 
invaded  Calabria  by  capturing  Rcggio  and  other 
places."  On  the  0th  of  August,  the  emperor  left 
Pisa  upon  his  expedition  against  Naples;  on  the 
24tli  of  the  same  month  lie  died  at  Buonconvcnto 
—  not  without  suspicions  of  poison,  although  his 
illness  began  before  his  departure  from  Pi.sa.  '  'The 
intelligence  of  this  event  sjiread  joy  and  conster- 
nation amongst  his  friends  and  enemies;  the 
army  soon  separated,  and  his  own  immediate 
followers  with  the  Pisan  auxiliaries  carried  his 
body  back  to  Pisa  where  it  was  magnificently 
interred." — H.  E.  Napier,  Florentine llistory.  hk. 
1,  ch.  15  (i'.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  A.  Trollopc,  lEst.  of  the  Com- 
vioiiiniiUh  of  Flnrence.  hk.  2.  ch.  7  (>:  V). 

A.  D.  1312-1338. — The  rising  power  and  the 
reverses  of  the  Scaligeri  of  Verona. — Mas- 
tino's  war  with  Florence  and  Venice.  See 
Vki;on\:  a.  1).  l-:00-13:)^<. 

A.  D.  1313-1330. — Guelf  leadership  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples. — 'Wars  of  Pisa  and  Flor- 
ence.— The   rise   and    threatening    power    of 
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Castruccio  Castracani. — Siege  of  Genoa. — 
Visit  of  the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria. — Sub- 
jection and  deliverance  of  Pisa. —  ■  Wliik-  tlie 
uufxpected  death  of  Henr}'  VII.  deprived  the 
Gliibelin  party  of  its  leader,  and  long  war.s  be- 
tween rival  candidates  for  the  succession  to  the 
German  throne  placed  the  imperial  authority 
over  Italv  in  abevance  [see  Germ.\xy:  A.  D. 
1314-1347],  Robert,  king  of  Naples,  the  chief  of 
the  Guelf  party,  the  possessor  of  Provence,  and 
the  favourite  of  the  church,  began  to  aspire  to 
the  general  sovereigntj'  of  Ital\'.  He  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Pi'ovence  on 
the  death  of  his  father,  Charles  II.,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  recognized  laws  of  inheritance  (A.  D. 
1309).  His  elder  brother.  Charles  3Iartel,  by  his 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Hungarv,  had  been 
called  to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  had 
died  before  his  father.  His  son.  Carobert,  the 
reigning  king  of  Ilungiiry,  on  the  death  of  Lis 
granilfather.  Charles  IL,  asserted  his  just  rights 
to  all  the  dominions  of  that  monarch ;  but  Rob- 
ert, hastening  to  Avignon,  wliithcv  Clement  V. 
had  now  removed  his  court,  obtained  from  the 
pope,  as  feudal  superior  of  the  royal  fief  of 
Naples,  a  sentence  which  .set  aside  the  claims 
of  his  nephew  in  his  own  favour.  The  king  of 
Hungary  did  not  seriously  attempt  to  oppose 
this  decision,  and  Robert,  a  prince  of  wisdom 
and  address,  though  devoid  of  military  talents, 
soon  extended  his  ambitious  views  beyond  the 
kingdom  over  which  he  reigned  undisturbed." 
The  death  of  Henry  VII.  "left  him  every  oppor- 
tunity both  1o  attempt  the  sulijugation  of  the 
Ghilielin  states,  and  to  convert  his  alliance  with 
the  Guelf s  into  the  relation  of  sovereign  and  sub- 
ject. ...  It  was  in  Tuscany  that  the  storm  first 
broke  over  the  Ghibclins  after  the  loss  of  their 
imperial  chief,  antl  that  the  first  ray  of  success 
unexpeetedlv  beamed  on  their  cause.  Florence 
and  the  other  Guelf  cities  of  the  province  were 
no  sooner  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Henry 
VII.  than  they  pre]5ared  to  wreak  their  veu 
geancc  against  Pisa  for  the  succours  which  she 
had  furnished  to  tlie  emperor.  But  that  repuli 
lie.  in  consternation  at  her  danger,  had  taken 
into  pay  l.OUO  German  cavalry,  the  only  part  of 
the  imperial  army  which  coidd  be  prevailed 
upon  to  remain  in  Italy,  and  had  chosen  for  her 
general  Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  a  celebrated 
Gliibelin  captain.  Tlie  ability  of  this  comman 
der,  and  the  confidence  with  which  lie  inspired 
tlie  Pisans.  turned  the  tide  of  fortune.  .  .  .  The 
vigour  of  his  arms  reduced  the  Guelf  people  of 
Lucca  to  sue  for  peace;  lliey  were  compelled  to 
restore  their  Gliibelin  exiles;  and  then  Uguc- 
cione, fomenting -the  dissensions  which  were 
thus  created  within  the  walls,  easily  subjected 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  flourishing  cities  of 
Tu.scany  to  his  sword  (A.  I).  1314).  The  loss  of 
so  valuable  an  ally  as  Lueca  alarmed  the  Floren- 
tines, and  the  whole  CJuelf  i)ar1y.  .  .  .  King 
Robert  sent  twoof  liis  l)rothers  into  Tuscany  with 
a  body  of  gens-d'arnierie;  the  Florentines  and 
all  the  Tuscan  Guelfs  uniting  their  forces  to 
this  succour  formed  a  large  army;  and  the  con- 
federates advanced  to  relieve  the  castle  of  Mon- 
tecatini  which  Uguccione  w'as  besieging."  The 
Ghilielin  commander  had  a  much  smaller  force 
to  resist  tliem  with;  but  he  gained,  notwith- 
standing, "a  memorable  victory,  near  ilontc- 
calini,  in  which  both  a  brother  and  a  nephew  of 
ih(-   king   of  Naples  were  numbered  with  the 


slain  (A.  I).  1315).  This  triumjdi  rendered 
Uguccione  more  formidable  than  ever;  but  his 
tyranny  became  insupportable  both  to  the  Pisans 
and  Lucchcse,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in 
concert  in  both  cities.  .  .  .  Excluded  from  both 
jilaces  and  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  retired  to 
the  court  of  the  Scala  at  Verona  (A.  D.  1316) 
So  Pisa  recovered  her  liberty,  but  Lucca  was 
less  fortunate  or  wise,  for  her  citizens  only 
transferred  the  power  which  L'guccione  had 
usurped  to  the  chief  of  the  Ghibelins,  Castruccio 
Castracani  degl'  Interminelli,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  names  in  Italian  history.  This  extra- 
ordinary man  .  .  .  had  early  in  life  shared  the 
common  fate  of  exile  with  the  AVhite  Guelfs  or 
Ghibelins  of  Lucca.  Passing  ten  years  of  ban- 
ishment in  England,  France,  and  the  Gliibelin 
cities  of  Lonibardy,  he  had  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship to  arms  under  the  best  generals  of  the 
age.  .  .  .  He  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Lucca 
with  the  Gliibelin  exiles,  'who  were  restored  by 
the  terms  of  the  peace  with  Pisa,  than  he  became 
the  first  citizen  of  the  state.  His  skill  and  courage 
mainly  contributed  to  the  subsequent  victory  of 
Jlontecatini.  and  endeared  him  to  the  Lucchese; 
his  influence  and  intrigues  excited  the  jealousy 
of  L'guccione.  and  caused  his  imjirisonment; 
and  tlie  insurrection  which  delivered  Lucca  from 
that  chief,  liberated  Castruccio  from  chains  and 
impending  death  to  sovereign  command.  Chosen 
annual  captain  of  the  people  at  three  .successive 
elections,  lie  at  length  demanded  and  obtained 
the  suffrages  of  the  senate  and  citizens  for  liis 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  signor  (A.  D.  1320). 
.  .  .  Under  his  government  Lucca  enjoyed  re-, 
pose  for  some  years.  .  .  .  During  these  transac-! 
tions  in  Tuscany,  the  Lombard  pUiius  were  still! 
desolated  by  incessant  and  unsparing  warfare. 
The  efforts  of  the  Neapolitan  king  were  mainly 
directed  to  crush  ^latteo  Visconti  [sceJIiL.\N. 
A.  D.  12TT-144T]  and  the  Ghibelins  in  this  part 
of  Italy;  "  but  the  power  of  the  latter  was  con- 
tinually spreading.  "In  this  prosiierous  state 
of  the  Gliibelin  interests  the  domestic  feuds  of 
Genoa  attracted  the  tide  of  war  to  her  gates. 
The  ambitious  rivalry  of  her  four  great  families, 
of  the  Grimaldi,  the  Ficsclii,  the  Spinola,  and 
the  Doria,  had  long  agitated  the  bosom  of  the 
republic;  and  at  the  period  before  us  the  two 
former,  who  headed  the  Guelf  party,  had,  after 
various  convulsions,  gained  pos.session  of  the 
government.  The  Spinola  and  Doria,  retiring 
from  the  city,  fortified  themselves  in  the  smaller 
towns  of  the  Genoese  territory,  and  iuiuiediately 
invited  the  Ghilielin  chiefs  of  Lonibardy  to  their 
aid.  The  lortls  of  Milan  and  Verona  (iromptly 
complied  with  the  demand,  .  .  .  and  laid  siege 
to  the  capital.  The  rulers  of  Genoa  could  then 
resort  in  their  terror  to  no  other  protection  than 
that  of  the  Neapolitan  king.  Robert,  conscious 
of  the  importance  of  preserving  the  republic 
from  subjection  to  iiis  enemies,  hastened  by  sea 
to  its  defence,  and  olitaincd  the  absolute  cession 
of  the  Genoese  liberties  into  liis  hands  for  ten 
years  as  the  jirice  of  his  services.  .  .  .  After  the 
jwssession  of  the  suburbs  and  outworks  of  Genoa 
had  been  obstinately  contested  during  ten  months, 
the  Ghibelins  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege. 
Rut  Robert  had  scarcely  emitted  the  city  to  pass 
into  Provence,  when  the  exiles  with  aid  from 
Lonibardy  again  apiiroaclied  Genoa,  and  during 
four  years  coiitiuueil  a  w.ar  of  posts  in  its  vi- 
cinity.    But   neither  the   Lombard   .signors   nor 
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Kobcrt  pngiiKcd  in  tliis  fruitless  cnntcsf.  mid  Lnni- 
hiircly  iii^iiin  bccninL'  the  great  tlioiilre  of  warfare." 
But  till'  ]io\ver  wliicli  Mattco  Viseonti  was  stead- 
ily liuililinj;-  at  Milan,  for  his  family,  eould  not 
be  shaken,  even  though  an  invasion  from  France 
(13'2<l).  and  a  second  from  Gerinanj'  (Ui23),  was 
In'onght  about,  through  papal  iulluencc.  At  the 
same  time  Castruccio  Castracani,  having  consoli- 
dated his  despotism  at  Lucca,  was  making  war 
upon  the  Florentines.  When,  in  i:S2.~),  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  possession  of  the  Guclf  city 
of  Pistoia,  "this  ac([ui.sition,  which  was  highly 
dangerous  to  Florence,  produced  such  alarm  in 
that  republic  that  she  called  out  her  whole  native 
force  for  the  more  vigcn'ous  i>ro.sccution  of  the 
war."  Castruccio  was  heavily  outnumbered  in 
the  campaign,  but  lie  gained,  nevertheless,  a 
great  victory  over  the  Florentines  near  the  castle 
of  Altopascio(  November  23,  1325).  "The  whole 
Florentine  territory  was  ravaged  and  plundered, 
anil  the  conqueror  carried  his  insults  to  the  gates 
of  the  capital.  ...  In  the  ruin  which  tlireat- 
encil  the  Guelt  party  in  Tuscany,  the  Floren- 
tines had  recourse  to  King  Robert  of  Xajiles, 
with  entreaties  for  aid,"  which  he  brought  to 
them  in  1320.  but  only  on  the  condition  "that 
his  absolute  command  over  the  republic,  which 
had  expired  in  1321,  should  be  renewed  for  ten 
years  in  favour  of  his  sou  Charles,  duke  of  Ca- 
labria." But  now  a  new  danger  to  the  Guclf 
interests  appeared,  in  the  approach  of  the  em- 
peror, Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria.  "After  a  long 
contest  for  the  crown  of  Henry  VII.,  Louis  of 
Bavaria  had  triumphed  over  his  rival,  Frederic 
of  Austria,  and  taken  him  prisoner  at  the  san- 
guinary battle  of  ^luhldorf,  in  1322.  Having 
since  passed  live  years  in  confirming  his  author- 
ity in  German}-,  Louis  was  now  tempted  by  am- 
bition and  cupidity  to  undertake  an  expedition 
into  Italy  (A.  D.  1327)."  Halting  for  some  time 
at  ililan,  where  he  received  the  iron  crown  of 
Loiubardy,  and  where  he  deposed  and  impris- 
oned Galeazzo  Visconti,  he  proceeded  into  Tus- 
cany "  on  his  march  to  Rome,  where  he  inteudi-d 
to  receive  the  imperial  crown.  He  was  wel- 
comed with  joy  by  the  signor  of  Lucca,  and  the 
suiierior  genius  of  Castruccio  at  once  acquired  the 
entire  ascendant  over  the  weaker  mind  of  Louis. 
Against  the  united  forces  of  the  emperor  and  of 
Castruccio,  the  duke  of  Calabria  and  his  Guelf 
army  cautiously  maintaine<l  themselves  on  the 
defensive :  but  the  passage  of  Louis  through  Tus- 
can}- was  attended  with  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  most  famous  Ghibelin  city  of  that  prov- 
ince." Pisa,  notwithstanding  the  long  fidelity 
of  that  republic  to  the  Ghibelin  cause,  was  sacri- 
ficed by  the  emperor  to  the  covetous  ambition  of 
Castruccio.  The  forces  of  the  two  were  joined 
hi  a  siege  to  which  the  unfortunate  city  submit- 
ted after  a  month.  "  She  thus  fell  in  reality  into 
the  hands  of  Castruccio,  who  shortly  establislied 
his  absolute  authority  over  her  capital  and  ter- 
ritory. After  extorting  a  heavy  coutriluition 
from  the  Pisans,  and  rewarding  the  services  of 
Castruccio  by  erecting  the  state  of  Lucca  into  an 
imperial  duchy  in  his  favour,  the  rapacious  em- 
peror pursued  his  march  to  Rome.  There  he 
consumed  in  the  frivolous  ceremony  of  his  coro- 
nation [.Taniuirv  IT,  1328],  and  in  the  vain  en- 
deavour to  estaijlisli  an  antipope,  the  time  which 
he  might  have  employed,  with  the  forces  at  his 
command,  and  in  conjunction  with  Frederic,  king 
of  Sicily,  in  crushing  for  ever  the  power  of  Rob- 


ert of  Naples  and  of  all  the  Guclfs  of  Italy  wlio 
depended  on  that  monarch."  In  August  of  the 
same  year  Castruccio,  who  "  liad  now  attained 
an  elevation  which  seemed  to  threaten  .  .  .  the 
total  subjugation  of  all  Italy,"  died  suddenly  of 
a  fever.  "Florence  breathed  again  from  im- 
pending oppression,  Pisa  recovered  her  freedom, 
and  Lucca  sank  from  ephemeral  splendour  into 
lasting  ob.seurity.  By  the  death  of  Castruccio 
the  emperor  had  lost  his  best  counsellor  and 
firmest  support,  and  lie  soon  ceased  to  be  formi- 
dable to  the  Guelfs.  .  .  .  Hastily  returning  into 
Tuscany,  he  plundered  the  infant  orphans  of 
Castruccio  of  their  inheritance  to  sell  Lucca  to  a 
new  signor,  and  to  impose  ruinous  contributions 
upon  the  Pisans,  before  his  return  into  Lombardy 
delivered  them  from  tyranny.  .  .  .  1"lie  first  ]iro- 
eceding  of  Louis  in  Lombardy  had  been  to  ruin 
the  Vi.sconti,  and  to  drain  their  states  of  money; 
almost  his  last  act  in  the  province  was  to  make  the 
restoration  of  this  family  to  power  a  new  source 
of  profit."  In  1330  the  emperor  returned  to  Ger- 
many, recalled  by  troubles  in  that  part  of  his 
dominions. — G.  Procter,  IliM.  of  Itiily,  ch.  4,  ]>t.  2. 

Ai>so  IN  ■  N.  ^Machiavelli,  The  Florentine  llu- 
toiii's,  bk.  3. — H.  E.  Napier,  Floreniin-e  History, 
hk.  1,  ch.  15-18  ('•.  1). 

A.  D.  1314-1327. — The  election  and  contest 
of  rival  emperors,  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Fred- 
erick of  Austria.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1314- 
1347. 

A.  D.  1341-1343. — Defeat  of  the  Florentines 
by  the  Pisans,  before  Lucca. — Brief  tyranny 
of  the  Duke  of  Athens  at  Florence.  See  Fi.or- 
enck:  A.  I).  1341-1343. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1343-1389. —  Troubled 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  in  Naples. — Murder  of  her 
husband,  Andrew  of  Hungary.  —  Political 
effects  of  the  great  Schism  in  the  Church. — 
The  war  of  Charles  of  Durazzo  and  Louis  of 
Anjou. — Violent  course  of  Pope  Urban  VI. — 
"In  Naples  itsi-lf  the  lioyise  of  Anjou  fell  into 
disunion.  Charles  II.  of  Naples  gained  by  mar- 
riage the  dowry  of  Hungary  [see  Hvkg.vry: 
A.  I).  1301-1342],  which  passed  to  his  eldest  son 
Charles  Martel,  w-hile  his  second  son,  Robert, 
ruled  in  N.aples.  But  Robert  survived  his  only 
S(m,  and  left  as  lieiress  of  the  kingdom  [1343]  his 
grand-daughter  Giovanna  [better  known  as  .loan, 
or  .loanna].  The  attempt  to  give  stability  to  the 
rule  of  a  female  by  marriage  w-ith  her  cousin, 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  only  aroused  the  jealousy 
of  the  Neapolitan  nobles  and  raised  up  a  strong 
party  in  opposition  to  Hungarian  influence. 
CHiarles  II.  of  Naples,  Giovauna's  great-grand- 
father, had  left  many  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  descendants  of  the  great  houses  of  Du- 
razzo and  Tarento,  like  those  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  III.  in  England,  hoped  to  exercise  the 
royal  power.  When,  in  1345,  Pope  Clement  VI. 
was  on  the  point  of  recognising  Andrew  as  King 
of  Naples,  a  conspirac}'  was  formed  against  him, 
and  he  was  murdered,  with  the  connivance,  as  it 
was  currently  believed,  of  the  Queen.  Hereon 
the  feuds  in  the  kingdom  blazed  forth  more 
violently  than  before;  the  party  of  Durazzo 
ranged  itself  against  that  of  Tarento,  and  de- 
manded punishment  of  the  murderers.  Giovanna 
I.,  to  jn-oteet  herself,  married  Lewis  of  Tarento 
in  1347.  King  Lewis  of  Hungary,  aided  by  the 
party  of  Durazzo,  entered  Naples  to  avenge  his 
brotiier's  death,  and  for  a  while  all  was  con- 
fusion.    On  the  death  of  Lewis  of  Tarento  (1362), 
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Ginvanna  I.  mnrricd  Janii-s,  Kiiisr  of  ^liijoron, 
iiiid  on  liis  tleatli  (1374),  Otto,  Duke  of  linins- 
uick.  Giovauuii  I.  was  childless,  aud  the  slijtlit 
lull  which  in  the  last  years  had  come  over  the 
war  of  factions  in  Najjles  was  only  owing  to  the 
fact  that  all  were  preparing  for  the  inevitable 
contiiet  which  her  death  would  bring."  Ncapoli 
tan  affairs  were  at  this  stage  when  the  great 
schism  occurred  (see  Papacy:  A.  D.  13T7-141T), 
which  enthroned  two  rival  popes,  one  (Urban 
yi.)  at  Eoine,  and  one  (Clement  VII. )at  Avignon. 
Queen  Giovanna  had  inclined  lirst  to  Urban, 
but  was  repelled,  and  gave  her  adhesion  to 
Clement.  Thereupon,  Urban,  on  the  21st  of 
April,  1380,  "declared  her  deposed  from  her 
throne  as  a  heretic,  schismatic,  and  traitor  to  the 
Pope.  He  looked  for  help  in  carrying  out  his 
decree  to  King  Lewis  of  Hungar\',  who  had  for  a 
time  laid  aside  his  desire  for  vengeance  against 
Giovanna,  but  was  ready  to  resume  his  plans  of 
aggrandisement  when  a  favourable  ojiportunity 
offered.  .  .  .  Lewis  was  not  himself  disposed  to 
leave  his  kingdom ;  but  lie  had  at  his  court  the 
son  of  his  relative,  Lewis  of  Duruzzo,  whom  he 
had  put  to  death  in  his  Nea]5olitan  campaign  for 
comijlicitv  in  Andrew's  murder.  Yet  he  felt  com- 
passion for  his  3'oung  son  Charles,  brought  him  to 
Hungary,  and  educated  him  at  his  court.  As  Gio- 
vanna was  childless.  Charles  of  Durazzo,  or  Carlo 
dclla  Pace,  as  he  was  called  in  Italy,  had  a  strong 
claim  to  the  Xeapolitan  throne  at  her  death." 
Charles  of  Durazzo  was  accordingly  furnished 
with  Hungarian  troops  for  an  expedition  against 
Xajiles,  and  reached  Rome  in  November,  1380. 
"Clement  VII.  on  his  side  bestirred  himself  in 
behalf  of  his  ally  Giovanna.  and  for  this  purpose 
could  count  on  the  help  of  France.  Failing  the 
house  of  Durazzo,  the  house  of  Valois  could  put 
forward  a  claim  to  the  Iseapolitau  throne,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  the  daughter  of  Charles  II. 
The  helpless  Giovanna  I.  in  her  need  adopted  as 
her  heir  and  successor  Louis,  Duke  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  the  French  king,  and  called  him  to  her 
aid.  Clement  VII.  hastened  to  confer  on  Louis 
everything  that  he  could;  he  even  formed  the 
States  of  the  Church  into  a  kingdom  of  Adria, 
and  bestowed  them  on  Louis:  onlv  Home  it.self, 
and  the  adjacent  lands  in  Tuscany,  Campania 
^laritima,  and  Sabina  were  reserved  for  the 
Pope.  The  Avignonese  pretender  was  resolved 
to  show  liow  little  he  cared  for  Italy  or  for  the 
old  traditions  of  the  Italian  greatness  of  his  office. 
Charles  of  Durazzo  was  first  in  the  field,  for 
Louis  of  Anjou  was  detained  in  France  bv  the 
death  of  Cliarles  V.  in  September,  1380.  '  The 
accession  of  Chailes  VI.  at  the  age  of  twelve 
threw  the  government  of  the  kingdom  upon  the 
Council  of  liegency,  of  which  Louis  of  Anjou 
was  the  chief  mcmi)er.  He  used  his  jiosition  to 
gratify  his  chief  failing,  avarice,  and  gathered 
large  sums  of  money  for  his  Neapolitan  cam- 
paign. Meanwhile  Charles  of  Durazzo  was  in 
Rome,  where  Urban  VI.  cqui|iiii'd  liiiu  for  his 
undertaking."  In  June,  1381,  Cliarles  marched 
again.st  Najjles,  defc.-ited  Otto,  the  iuisband  of 
Giovanna,  at  San  Germano,  and  had  the  gates  of 
Naples  oijcned  to  him  by  a  rising  within  the  city 
on  the  Kith  of  Jul}'.  Giovaima  took  refuge  iu 
the  Castel  Nuovo,  "but  surremlered  it  (in  the  2Gth 
of  August.  After  nine  mouths  of  captivity,  the 
imfortunate  queen  was  "  stnmgled  in  lii'r  jirison 
on  May  12,  1382,  and  her  corpse  was  e.\po.sed  for 
six  days  before  burial  that  the  certainly  of  her 


death  might  be  known  to  all.  Thenceforth  the 
(juestion  between  Charles  III.  and  Louis  was  not 
complicated  by  any  considerations  of  Giovanua's 
rights.  It  was  a  struggle  of  two  dynasties  for 
the  Neapolitan  crown,  a  .struggle  which  was  to 
continue  for  the  ne.xt  century.  Crowned  King 
of  Naples  by  Clement  VII.",  Louis  of  Anjou 
quitted  Avignon  at  the  end  of  May.  aceomjianied 
by  a  brilliant  array  of  French  barons  ami  knights, 
lie  hastened  through  North  Ital}-,  and  disap- 
liointed  the  hopes  of  the  fervent  partisans  of 
Clement  VII.  by  pursuing  his  course  over  Aquila, 
through  the  Abruzzi,  and  refusing  to  turn  aside 
to  Rome,  which,  they  said,  he  might  have  occu- 
pied, seized  Urban  VI.,  and  so  ended  the  Schism. 
When  he  entered  the  territory  of  Naples  he  soon 
received  large  accessions  to  his  forces  from  dis- 
contented barons,  while  22  gallej's  from  Prov- 
ence occupied  Ischia  and  threatened  Naples." 
Charles,  having  inferior  forces,  coidd  not  meet 
his  ad\'ersary  in  the  field,  but  showed  great 
tactical  skill,  acting  on  the  defensive,  "cutting 
off  supplies,  and  harassing  his  enemy  by  unex- 
pected sallies.  The  French  troops  jjerished  mis- 
erably from  the  effects  of  the  climate ;  .  .  .  Louis 
saw  his  splendid  army  rapidly  dwindling  away." 
But  quarrels  now  arose  between  Charles  and 
Pope  Urban ;  the  latter  went  to  Naples  to  inter- 
fere in  affairs ;  the  King  made  him  practicallj' a 
prisoner  and  extorted  from  him  agreements 
which  were  not  to  his  liking.  But  Urban,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1384,  "proclaimed  a  crusade 
against  Louis  as  a  heretic  and  schismatic,  and 
Charles  unfurled  the  Ijanner  of  the  Cross."  In 
ilay  the  Pope  withdrew  from  Naples  to  Nocera, 
and  there  began  a  series  of  interferences  which 
convinced  Charles  "that  L'rban  was  a  more 
serious  adversary  than  Louis."  AVith  the  sum- 
mer came  attacks  of  the  plague  upon  both  armies; 
but  that  of  Louis  suffered  most,  and  Louis  him- 
self died,  in  September,  bequeathing  his  claims 
on  Naples  to  his  eldest  son.  "  On  the  death  of 
Louis  the  remnant  of  his  army  dispersed,  and 
Charles  was  free  from  one  antagonist.  .  .  .  AVar 
was  now  declared  tietween  the  Pope  and  the 
King.  .  .  .  Charles  found  adherents  amongst  Ur- 
ban's  Cardinals."  Urban  discovered  the  plots  of 
the  latter  and  threw  six  of  them  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  tortured  them  with  brutality.  Charles 
attacked  Nocera  and  took  the  town,  but  the 
castle  in  which  the  Pope  had  fortilied  himself  re- 
sisted a  long  siege.  "Three  or  four  times  a  day 
the  dauntless  Pope  appeared  at  a  window,  and 
with  bell  and  torch  cursed  and  exconununicated 
the  besieging  army."  In  August,  138."),  Urban 
was  rescued  by  some  of  his  partisans,  who  broke 
through  the  camp  of  the  besiegers  and  carried 
him  off,  still  clinging  to  his  captive  cardinals, 
all  but  one  of  whom  he  subseciuenlly  put  to 
death.  He  made  his  way  to  Trani  and  was  there 
met  liy  Genoese  galleys  which  conveyed  him  aud 
his  party  to  CJenoa.  He  resided  in  Genoa  rather 
more  than  a  year,  very  much  to  the  discomfort 
and  expense  of  the  Genoese,  and  tlien,  after  nuich 
dilliculty,  found  shelter  at  Lucca  luitil  Septem- 
ber, 1387.  jMeantime  Charles  III.  had  left  Na- 
]iles,  returning  to  Hungary  to  head  a  revolt 
a.gainst  the  widowed  queen  and  young  daughter 
of  Lewis,  who  died  iu  1382.  There  he  was  assas- 
sinated in  February,  138G.  "The  death  of 
Charles  IIL  again  plunged  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
jiles  into  confusion.  The  Angevin  jiarty,  which 
had  been  powerless  against  Charles,  raised  against 
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his  son  Liulislas,  ii  liov  of  twelve  years  old,  tlie 
claims  of  ijoiiis  II.  of  Aiijou.  The  exactions  of 
tlie  (.Jncen  Keyent  Jlarnai-et  awoke  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  led  to  the  a|)])oiiitmcnl,  in  Naples  of  a 
new  civic,  niafjistracy,  called  the  Otto  di  Hnono 
Stato,  who  were  at  variance  with  IMaryarct.  Tim 
An.gevins  rallied  nnderTomniasoof  fSaM,severino, 
and  were  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  Otto  of 
Brunswick.  The  cause  of  Louis  was  still  identi- 
lied  with  that  of  Clement  VII,,  who,  in  Jlay 
138."),  had  solenmly  invested  him  with  the  kinj;- 
doni  of  Naples,  I'rbau  VI.,  however,  refused  to 
recognise  the  claimsof  the  son  of  t'liarles,  thoujrh 
Margaret  tried  to  propitiate  him  ,  .  ,  and  though 
Florence  warmly  supported  her  i)rayers  for 
help."  The  Pojk'  continued  obstinate  in  this  re- 
fusal until  his  deatli.  lie  declared  that  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  had  lapsed  to  the  Holy  iSee,  and 
he  tried  to  gather  money  and  troops  for  an  ex- 
pedition to  sec\irc  it.  As  a  means  to  that  end, 
he  ordereil  that  the  year  13U0  shoidd  be  a  year 
of  jubilee  —  a  decade  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. It  was  his  last  desperate  measure  to  ob- 
tain money.  On  the  luth  of  October  1389  he 
died  and  one  of  the  most  disastrous  pontificates 
in  the  historj'  of  the  Papacy  came  to  an  end, — ■ 
M,  Creightou,  Hint,  of  the' PupKCU  durinrj  the 
Period  (if  the  kcfoniintion,  bk.  1,  ch.  1  (v.  1), 

Also  in:  Ilixtoriad  JJfi  <f  Jnanna  of  Sicily. — 
Mrs.  Jameson,  Memoirs  of  Cdehrated  Female  Sok- 
ereir/iu,  v.  1,  ch.  4. — St,  C.  Baddeley,  Charles  III. 
of  Naples  and  Urban  VI. 

A.  D.  1343-1393. — The  "  Free  Companies," 
— Their  depredations  and  the  wars  employing 
them. — The  Great  Company. — The  Company 
of  Sir  John  Hawkwood. — "  The  iiractice  of 
hiring  troops  to  tight  the  battles  of  the  C'onnnon- 
wealUi  [of  Florence  —  but  in  other  Italian  states 
no  less]  had  for  some  time  jiast  been  continually 
on  the  increase.  .  .  .  Tlie  demand  for  these  mer- 
cenary troops, —  a  demand  which  .  .  .  preferred 
strangers  from  beyond  the  Alps, —  had  filled 
Italy  with  bands  of  free  lances,  ready  to  take 
service  with  any  tyrant,  or  any  free  city  that  was 
willing  to  pay  them.  They  passed  from  one  ser- 
vice to  another,  and  from  one  side  of  a  quarrel  to 
the  other,  with  the  utmost  indilference  and  im- 
partialit3'.  But  from  this  manner  of  life  to 
setting  up  for  themselves  and  warring  for  their 
own  ijchoof  there  was  but  one  step.  And  no 
]irudeut  man  could  have  doubted  that  this  step 
would  ere  long  be  taken.  Every  circumstance  of 
the  age  and  countrj'  combined  to  invite  and 
facilitate  it.  .  .  .  Already,  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  the  Duke  of  Athens  [at  Florence,  1343],  a 
German  adventurer,  one  Werner,  known  in 
Italian  history  as  the  Duke  Guarnieri,  had  in- 
duced a  large  number  of  the  hired  troops,  who 
were  then  '  unattached  '  in  Italy,  mainly  those 
dismissed  at  that  time  from  the  service  of  Pisa, 
to  form  themselves  into  an  independent  company 
and  recognize  him  as  their  leaclcr.  AVith  equal 
effrontery  and  accuracy  this  rutfian  styled  him- 
self 'The  enemy  of  God,  of  Pity,  and  of  Mercy.' 
.  .  .  This  gang  of  bandits  numbered  more  than 
3,000  horsemen.  Their  first  exploit  was  to 
threaten  the  city  of  Siena.  Advancing  through 
the  Sienese  territory  towards  the  city,  plunder- 
ing, killing,  and  burning  indiscriminately  as  they 
went,  they  inspired  so  sudden  and  universal  a 
terror  that  the  city  was  glad  to  buy  them  off 
with  a  sun>  of  12,000  florins.  From  the  Sienese 
territory  they  passed  to  that  of  Arezzo,  and  thence 


to  the  district  around  PcTuiria;  and  then  t\irning 
towards  the  Adriatic,  overran  Uomagna,  and  the 
Uimiid  country,  then  governed  by  the  J\Ialale.sat 
famih'.  It  is  dilllcult  adei|Uately  to  describe,  or 
even  to  conceive  tlic  sulTerings,  the  destruction, 
the  panic,  the  horror,  which  marked  the  track 
of  such  a  body  of  miscreants."  Finally,  by  the 
skilful  management  of  the  Lord  of  Bologna,  the 
company  was  bought  up  and  sent  across  the 
Alps,  out  of  Italy,  in  detachments,  "Tlie  relief 
was  obtained  in  a  maimer  which  was  sure  to 
operate  as  an  encouragement  to  the  formation  of 
other  similar  bands.  And  now,  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  peace  between  Florence  and  the 
Visconii,  on  the  1st  of  April,  13.53,  .  ,  ,  tlie  ex- 
periment which  had  answered  so  well  in  the 
liands  of  the  German  '  Enemy  to  God  and  to 
Mercy,'  was  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  by  a 
French  Knight  Hospitaller  of  the  name  of  ^Mon- 
treal,  known  in  Italian  history  as  Fro,  .Moriale, 
.  ,  ,  Being  out  of  phicc,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
collect  all  the  fighting  men  in  Italy  who  were 
siinilarlj'  circumstanced,  and  form  an  inilepen- 
deiit  company  after  the  example  of  Guarnieri, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  living  Iiy  plunder 
and  brigandage.  He  was  so  successful  that  he 
collected  in  a  very  short  time  1,.500  men-at-arms 
and  2,000  foot  soldiers;  who  were  subsequentlj- 
increased  to  .1,000  cavaliers  and  T,00i)  infantry; 
and  this  baud  was  known  as  'the  Great  Com- 
pany. '  "  There  was  an  attempt  made,  at  first,  to 
combine  Florence,  Siena  and  Perugia,  with  the 
Komagna,  in  resistance  to  the  marauders;  but  it 
failed,  "The  result  was  that  the  Florentines 
were  obliged  to  buj*  off  the  terrible  Fro,  Jloriale 
with  a  bribe  of  28,()00  florins,  and  Pisa  with  one 
of  10,000.  .  .  .  The  chief  .  .  .  after  Fra  Mo- 
riale himself,  was  one  Conrad,  Count  of  Lando; 
and  under  him  the  Company  marched  towards 
Lombardy  in  search  of  fresh  liooty,  while  JIo- 
riale  himself,  remaining  temporarily  behind, 
went  to  Home  to  confer  privately,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved, with  the  Colonna  chiefs,  respecting  a  pro- 
ject of  cm|iloying  his  band  against  Kienzi,  the 
trilnnie.  But  wliether  such  was  the  oliject  of 
his  journey  to  Pome  or  not,  it  was  fatal  to  the 
brigand  chief.  For  Pieiizi  no  sooner  knew  that 
the  notorious  Fra  iloriale  was  within  his  juris- 
diction than  he  arrested  him,  and  summarily  or- 
dered him  to  execution  as  a  common  malefactor. 
The  death  of  the  chief,  however,  did  not  put  an 
end  to  '  the  Great  Company ' ;  for  Conrad  of 
Lando  remained,  and  succeeded  to  the  command 
of  it."  From  1-3.56  to  1359,  Italy  in  different 
parts  was  preyed  upon  by  '  the  Great  Com- 
pan_v,'  sometimes  in  the  service  of  the  league  of 
the  "lesser  Lombard  princes  ag.-iinst  the  Viscouti 
of  ililan,  and  once  in  the  employ  of  Siena 
against  Perugia;  but  generally  marauding  on 
their  own  account,  independently,  Florence, 
alone,  stood  out  in  resistance  to  their  exactions, 
and  linally  sent  into  the  field  against  them  2,000 
men-at-arms,  all  tried  troops,  500  Hungarians, 
and  2,. 500  cross-bowmen,  besides  the  native 
troops  of  the  city.  Subsequently  the  Florentine 
forces  were  joined  by  others  from  !Milan,  Padua, 
and  elsewhere.  The  bandits  inarched  all  around 
the  Florentine  frontier,  with  much  bluster,  mak- 
ing great  threats,  but  constantly  evading  an  en- 
gagement. At  length,  on  the  30th  of  July,  13-59, 
tlic  two  armies  were  in  such  a  position  tliat  "  it 
was  thousht  in  the  Florentine  camp  that  a  de- 
cisive battle   would  be  fought  on  the  morrow. 
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But  wlicn  that  July  moruing  dawned,  Lando  and 
his  bandit  best  were  already  in  full  niareli  noiHi- 
wards  towards  Genoa,  with  a  precipitation  that 
bad  all  the  appearance  of  tlight.  .  .  .  'The 
Great  Company  never  again  dared  to  show  its 
face  in  Tuscany.'"— T.  A.  TroUope,  Ih'st.  of  the 
C'ommonicealth  of  Florence,  hk.  3,  ch.  0  (e.  2). — 
"Another  compauj-,  consisting  principally  of 
Englishmen  [lately  turned  loose  in  France  by  the 
Peace  of  Bretigny,  1360,  which  terminated"  the 
invasion  of  Kdwai'd  III.],  was  brought  into  Italy 
at  a  somewhat  later  period  by  the  Jlarquis  of 
Moutferrat.  .  .  .  About  the  same  time  another, 
composed  ]irineipally  of  Germans,  and  com- 
manded by  Amiebino  Baumgarten,  was  raised  by 
Galcazzo  Visconti,  and  afterwards  employed  by 
the  Pisans.  Another,  entitled  that  of  St.  George, 
was  formed  by  Ambrose,  the  natural  son  of 
Bernabos  Visconti,  and  let  loose  by  him  on  the 
territories  of  Perugia  and  Sienna.  "Thus,  at  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  Italy  was  devastated  at 
one  and  the  same  time  by  these  four  companies 
of  adventurers,  or,  as  they  might  more  justly  be 
called,  professional  robbers.  ...  Of  all  these 
companies,  the  military  reputation  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  undouljtedl}'  the  greatest  —  a  circum- 
stance which  may  be  ascribed,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  physical  superiority  of  the  men,  but  still 
more  to  the  talents  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  by 
whom  they  were  commanded."  —  W.  P.  Ur- 
quhart.  Life  and  Times  of  Francesco  fform,  hk. 
2,  cli.  1  (('.  1). —  One  of  the  marauding  companies 
left  in  France  after  the  Peace  of  Bretigny,  and 
which  atHicted  that  wretched  countrv  so  sorely 
(see  Fk.\>xe:  A.  D.  1360-1380),  was"  called  the 
White  Compan)',  and  Sir  John  Hawkwood  was 
one  of  its  commanders.  "  The  "White  Company 
crossed  into  Lomljardy,  under  the  command  of 
one  Albaret,  and  took  service  under  the  Marquis 
of  Moutferrat,  then  at  war  with  the  Duke  of  .Mi- 
lan. Hawkwood  [called  Giovanni  Aguto  l)y  the 
Italians]  entered  the  Plsan  service,  and  "ne.xt 
year,  when  the  marquis,  being  unable  to  main- 
tain his  English  troops,  disbanded  them,  the 
Pisans  engaged  them,  and  gave  Hawkwood  the 
command. "  Hawkwood  and  his  compau}'  served 
Pisa,  in  war  with  Florence,  uutil  1304,  when  they 
experienced  a  great  defeat,  which  led  to  peace 
and  their  discharge.  During  the  next  three  years 
they  lived  as  independent  freebooters,  the  ter- 
ritories of  Siena  sullering  most  from  tlieir  depre- 
dations. Then  they  took  service  with  Bernabo 
Yiscouti,  Lord  of  Milan,  making  war  for  him  on 
Florence  and  its  allies;  but  very  soon  their  arms 
were  turned  against  Milan,  and  they  were  fight- 
ing in  the  pay  of  Florence  and  the  Pope.  "AYithin 
the  next  live  years  he  changed  sides  twice.  Ho 
served  Galcazzo  Visconti  against  the  Pajial 
States;  and  then,  brought  back  to  light  for  II0I3' 
Church,  defeated  his  late  employer  in  two 
pitched  battles."  After  this,  when  the  league 
against  an  aggressive  and  ambitious  pontiff  ex- 
tended, and  Florence,  Bologna  and  other  cities 
joined  Jlilan,  Hawkwood  took  money  from  both 
at  the  same  time,  and  cheated  both,  preliiuinaril_v 
to  fighting  (vich  in  turn.  While  serving  the 
Pope  his  rullians  wantonly  destroyed  the  cap- 
tured town  of  Casena.  massacring  between  4,000 
and  r),000  jteople,  women  anil  children  included. 
In  1378,  when  Gregory  XI.  died,  peace  followed, 
and  Hawkwood's  eonijiany  resumed  its  old  free- 
booting.  In  1381  he  was  engaged  in  the  Neapol- 
itan civil  war.     In    1387  lie  seems  to  have  be- 


come permanently  engaged  in  the  .service  of 
Florence  against  t"lie  Duke  of  Milan.  "  In  1391, 
Florence  concluded  a  general  peace  with  all  her 
enemies.  Her  foreign  auxiliaries  were  dismissed, 
with  the  exception  or  Sir  John  Hawkwood  and 
1,000  men.  Hawkwood  henceforth  remained  in 
her  service  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on 
the  Gth  of  March,  1393.  He  was  buried  at  the 
public  expense,  as  a  valiant  servant  of  the  State." 
—  Sir  John.  Uairkicood  (Bentley's  Miscellany,  t 
54,  pp.  284-291). 

Also  ln:  O.  Browning,  Guelphs  and  Ghihel- 
lines,  eh.  12. 

A.  D.  1347-1354.— Rienzi's  Revolution  at 
Rome.     SeeHo.Mio:  A.  D.  134T-13.J4. 

A.  D.  1348-1355.— War  of  Genoa  against 
Venice,  the  Greeks  and  Aragonese.  See  Cox- 
staxti^ople:  A.  D.  1348-13")."). 

A.  D.  1352-1378.— Subjugation  and  revolt  of 
the  States  of  the  Church.— War  of  the  Pope 
with  Florence.     Sec  P.\i'.\cyi  A.  D.  13.J2-1378. 

A.    D.    1378-1427. —The   democratizing   of 
Florence. — Tumult  of  the  Ciompi. — First  ap- 
pearance of  the  Medici.     See  Flokexce:  A  D 
1378-1427. 

A.  D.  1379-1381.— Final  triumph  of  Venice 
over  Genoa  in  the  War  of  Chioggia.  See 
Venice:  A.  D.  1379-1381. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1386-1414.  —  Renevred 
Civil  War  in  Naples. — Defeat  of  the  Angevins 
and  triumph  of  Ladislas. — His  ambitious  ca- 
reer.— His  capture  and  recapture  of  Rome. — 
"  The  death  of  Cliarles  III.  involved  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  the  most  ruinous  anarchy ;  and 
delivered  it  for  many  years  a  prey  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  long  minority  and  a  disputed  throne. 
Charles  had  left  two  children,  Ladislaus.  a  boy 
of  ten  years  old,  and  a  daughter,  Joanna:  and 
his  widow  >Iargaret  acted  as  regent  for  her  son. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Sanseverini  and  other 
baronial  families,  rallying  the  Angevin  party, 
proclaimed  tlie  young  .son  of  the  late  duke  "of 
Anjou  king, —  also  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  mother,  Slaria.  —  by  the  title  of  Louis  II. 
Thus  Naples  was  disturbed  bj'  the  rival  preten- 
sions of  two  boys,  placed  beneath  the  guidance 
of  ambitious  and  intrigiung  mothers,  and  sever- 
ally protected  by  two  popes,  who  excommuni- 
cated each  other,  and  laboured  to  crush  the 
minors  whom  they  respectively  opposed,  only 
that  they  might  establish  their  own  authority 
over  the  party  which  they  supported.  .  .  .  For 
se\'eral  years  the  Angevin  party  seemed  to  main- 
tain the  ascendancy.  Louis  II.  was  withheld  in 
Provence  from  the  scene  of  danger  by  his  mother; 
but  the  barons  who  had  rai.sed  his  standard, 
forcing  JIargaret  of  Dtirazzo  and  tlie  adherents 
of  her  .son  to  retire  to  Ga'ta,  possessed  themselves 
of  the  capital  and  great  part  of  the  kingdom. 
When  Louis  II.,  therefore,  was  at  length  suf- 
fered by  his  mother  to  appear  at  Najiles,  attended 
by  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  niuucrous  train  of  the 
warlike  nobles  of  France  (A.  D.  1390).  he  disem- 
barked at  the  capital  amidst  the  aeclainations  of 
his  people, and  would  ]U'obably  have  overpowered 
the  party  of  Durazzo  with  ease,  if.  as  he  ad- 
vanced towards  maidiood,  he  had  disjjlayed  any 
energy  of  character.  Btit  he  i)roved  very  un- 
equ;il,  by  his  indolence  and  love  of  pleasure,  to 
contend  with  the  son  of  Charles  HI.  Ediieateil 
in  the  midst  of  alarms  and  danger,  and  sur- 
rounded from  bisiiU'ancj'  by  civil  wars  and  con- 
spiracies, Ladislaus  had  early  been  exercised  in 
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courageous  I'litcrprise,  ami  liaiucil  li}  iuli-igiie 
ami  (lissiiuulalioii.  At  llu;  age  of  IG,  his  motlier 
Margaret  eouiuiilted  liim  to  llie  l)aron,s  of  lief 
party  to  make  his  tirst  essay  i"  arms;  and  from 
this  period  he  was  ever  at  the  liead  of  his  troops. 
...  A  fortimatu  marriage,  which  liis  mother 
.  had  cllected  for  him  with  (Constance  di  Clermont, 
the  heiress  of  the  most  opideut  nohle  of  Sicily, 
increased  his  resources  liy  an  immense  <lo\vry  ; 
and  while  he  made  an  able  use  of  these  riches 
[meanly  and  lieartles.sly  divorcing  the  wife  who 
Ijrought  them  to  him,  when  the}'  had  been  spent], 
the  new  Italian  pope,  Boniface  IX.,  the  succes.sor 
of  Urban  VI.,  recognized  him  for  the  legitimate 
•son  and  vassal  of  tlie  church,  liecause  Louis  was 
supjjortcd  by  the  Avignon  pontilT.  This  decision 
gaineil  him  many  parti/.ans;  .  .  .  his  talents  and 
valour  lioiirly  tidvan<'ed  his  success;  and  at  last 
the  Sanscverini  and  all  the  l)arons  of  the  Angevin 
party,  following  the  tide  of  fortune,  went  over 
to  his  standards,  an<l  opened  to  him  the  gates  of 
Naples  (A.  D.  139!)).  Louis  .  .  .  retired  by  sea 
to  his  Provenf;al  dominions,  and  finally  aban- 
(h)ned  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Ladislaus,  hav- 
ing lluis  triumphed  over  his  sluggish  antagonist, 
had  leisure  to  con.solidate  liis  stern  authority  over 
the  licentious  and  turbulent  feudal  aristocracy  of 
his  kingdom.  .  .  .  lie  .  .  .  crushed  the  Sansev- 
erini  and  other  great  families,  whose  power  might 
make  them  dangerous;  and  having  rooted  out 
the  seeds  of  all  resistance  to  his  sway  in  his  own 
dominions,  he  prepared  to  direct  his  vigorous 
ambition  to  schemes  of  foreign  conquest." — G. 
Procter,  IliH.  of  Italy,  ch.  5,  pt.  3.— Until  the 
death  of  Pope  Boniface  IX.,  Ladislas  supported 
that  pontiff  through  the  hard  struggle  in  which 
he  crushed  the  rebellious  Colonna  and  made  liim- 
self  master  of  the  city  of  I{(.)nie.  But  when 
Boniface  died,  in  1404,  the  Neapolitan  king  began 
to  scheme  for  bringing  the  ancient  capital  and 
the  po.ssessions  of  the  Church  under  his  own 
control.  "  His  plan  was  to  set  the  Pope  [the 
newly  elected  Innocent  VII.]  and  the  Koman 
people  against  one  another,  and  by  helping  now 
one  and  now  the  other  to  get  them  both  into  his 
l)ower.  ...  He  trusted  that  the  rebellious  Ro- 
mans would  drive  the  Pope  from  the  city,  and 
would  then  be  compelled  to  submit  to  himself." 
He  had  entered  Rome,  four  days  after  the  pajKil 
election,  ostensibly  as  a  mediator  between  the 
rival  factions,  and  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Roman  people;  and  he  was  easily  able  to  bring 
about  an  arrangement  which  gave  him  every 
o])portunit_y  for  interference  and  for  turning  cir- 
cumstances to  his  own  advantage.  Events  soon 
followed  as  he  had  expected  them,  and  as  he 
helped,  through  his  agents,  to  guide  them.  The 
turbulence  of  the  jjeople  increased,  until,  in  llO.l, 
the  Pope  was  driven  to  flight.  "  No  sooner  had 
the  Pope  left  Rome  than  Giovanni  Coloima,  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  burst  into  the  Vatican, 
where  he  took  up  his  quarters.  .  .  .  The  Vatican 
was  sacked;  even  the  Papal  archives  were  pil- 
laged, and  Bulls,  letters  and  registers  were  scat- 
tered about  the  streets.  Manj*  of  these  were 
afterwards  restored,  but  the  loss  of  historic  doc- 
uments must  have  been  great."  Ladislas  now 
thought  his  time  for  seizing  Rome  was  come; 
but  when  he  sent  5,000  horse  to  join  the  Colonna, 
the  Romans  took  alarm,  repelled  the  Neapolitan 
troops,  and  called  back  the  Pope,  who  returned 
in  January,  140(3,  but  who  died  in  the  following 
November.    Under  the  next  Pope,  Gregory  XII., 


there  were  negotiations  witli  Avignon  for  the 
ending  of  the  great  si'hism:  ami  all  the  craft  of 
Lailislas  was  exerted  to  defeat  that  purpose;  be- 
cause a  reunion  of  western  Christendom  would 
not  be  favorable  to  his  designs.  At  last,  a  con- 
ference of  the  rival  popes  was  arranged,  to  lake 
]ilace  at   Savona,  near  Genoa,   ami   in  August, 

1407,  Gregory  XII.  left  Rome,  moving  slowly 
noi'thwanls,  Imt  Unding  reasons,  equally  with 
his  conqictitor,  for  never  presenting  himself  at 
the  appointed  meeting-place.  In  his  ab.sencc 
the  disorders  of  RouKt  increased,  and  wdien  Lad- 
islas, in  Ajn-il,  140S,  appeared  before  the  city  with 
an  army  of  13,000  horse  and  as  many  foot,  it  was 
surrenderecl  tcj  him  without  resistance.  "The 
craft  of  Ladislas  had  gained  its  end,  and  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Papacy  had  jtassed  into  his 
hands.  .  .  .  So  utterly  had  the  prestige  of  Rome, 
the  memories  of  her  glories,  passed  away  frijm 
men's  minds,  that  her  sister  republic  of  Florence 
could  send  and  congratulate  Ladislas  on  the  tri- 
umjjhal  victory  which  God  and  his  own  manhood 
had  given  him  in  the  city  of  Rome."     AVhen,  in 

1408,  the  disgusted  cardinals  of  both  papal  courts 
joined  in  calling  a  general  Council  of  the  Church, 
to  meet  at  Pisa  the  following  year,  Ladislas 
threatened  to  prevent  it.  By  this  time  "Gregory 
had  sunk  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  degradation:  he 
sold  to  Ladislas  for  the  small  sum  (jf  2.), 000 
florins  the  entire  States  of  the  Church,  and  even 
Rome  itself.  After  this  bargain  Ladislas  set  out 
for  Rome,  intending  to  proceed  into  Tuscany  and 
break  up  the  Council."  Early  in  April,  1409,  he 
marched  northwards  and  threatened  Siena.  I!\it 
Florence  had  now  imdertaken  the  defense  of  the 
Coiuicil,  and  resisted  him  so  eft'ectually  that  the 
meeting  at  Pisa  was  undisturbed.  Tlie  immedi- 
ate result  of  the  Council  was  the  election  of  a 
third  claimant  of  the  Papacy,  Alexander  V.  (see 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1377-1417).  Around  the  new- 
Pope  a  league  w'as  now  formed  which  embraced 
Florence,  Siena,  and  Louis  of  Anjou,  who.se 
claim  upon  X"ai)les  was  revived.  The  league 
made  an  attempt  on  Rome  in  the  autumn  of  1409, 
and  failed;  but  the  following  January  the  Nea- 
politans were  expelled  ami  the  city  was  occupied 
by  the  papal  forces.  In  Jlay.  1410,  Alexander 
V.  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldassare  Cossa, 
who  took  the  name  of  John  XXIII.  The  new 
Pope  hastened  to  identify  his  cause  with  Louis 
of  Anjou,  and  succeeded,  by  his  energ_v,  in  put- 
ting into  the  field  an  army  which  comprised  the 
four  chief  "condottieri  "  in  Italy,  with  their  vet- 
eran followers.  Ladislas  was  attacked  an<l  routed 
completely  at  Rocca  Secca,  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1411.  But  the  worthlcssness  of  Louis  and  the 
mercenary  character  of  his  generals  made  the 
victory  of  no  effect.  Ladislas  bought  over  the 
best  of  the  troojis  and  their  leaders,  and  before  the 
end  of  stnnmer  Louis  was  back  in  Provence,  again 
abandoning  his  Neapolitan  claims.  Ladislas  made 
jieace.  lirst,  with  Florence,  Ijy  selling  Cortona  to 
that  city,  and  then  with  the  Pope,  who  recognized 
him  as  king,  not  only  of  Naples,  but  of  Sicily  as 
well.  But  Ladislas  was  only  gaining  time  by 
these  treaties.  In  June,  1413,  he  drove  the  Pojie 
from  Rome,  and  his  troops  again  occujiied  tlie 
city.  He  seemed  to  be  now  well  preparetl  for 
realizing  hisambition  to  found  an  extended  Italian 
kingdom ;  but  his  career  was  cut  short  liy  a  mortal 
disease,  which  ended  his  life  on  the  0th  of  August, 
1414. — "SI.  Creighton,  Hint,  of  the  I'apaci/  (hirinrj 
the  Period  of  the  I'cfoniiation,  hk.  1,  cli.  3-8  (».  1). 
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Gains  of  Venice. 
Decline  of  Ptsa. 
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A.  D.  1390-1402. — Resistance  of  Florence  to   ! 
the  spreading  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of  Milan. 
Sec  FL(iiii;N(E:  A.  I).  1  Hill  1-1 400. 

A.  D.  1391-1451. — Extension  of  the  Italian 
dominions  of  the  House  of  Savoy.     (See  Savov: 

11TII-15tH  <    E.NTrKIl.S. 

A.  D.  1396-1409. — The  sovereignty  of  Genoa 
yielded  to  the  King  of  France.  See  Genoa: 
A.  1).  i;5si-l4'J2. 

A.  D.  1402-1406.— The  crumbling  of  the  Vis- 
conti  dominion. —  Aggrandizement  of  Venice. 
— Florentine  purchase  and  conquest  of  Pisa. 
— Decline  of  that  city. — "The  little  states  of 
Romagua,  which  had  for  the  most  part  been 
conquered  by  Giau-Galeazzo  [Visconti,  Duke  of 
Milan],  were  at  his  death  [1402]  overrun  by  the 
Count  of  Barbiauo,  who  with  his  famous  com- 
pany entered  the  service  of  Pope  Boniface  IX. 
.  .  .  The  Count  of  Savoy,  the  JIarquess  of  Moiit- 
ferrat,  and  the  lords  of  Padua.  Ferrara,  and 
JIautua,  were  the  only  independent  Sovereigns 
in  North  Italy  in  1403.  Of  these  Francesco, 
lord  of  Pailua,  was  soon  to  fall.  On  the  death 
of  Giau-Galeazzo  he  seized  on  Verona.  Venice 
would  nut  allow  her  <ilil  enemy  to  gain  this  ad- 
vantage, and  made  alliance  with  Francesco  di 
Gonzaga,  lord  of  JIantua,  and  ^vith  his  help  took 
Verona,  and  closely  besieged  Padua.  After  a  gal- 
lant resistance  Francesco  da  Carrara  was  forced 
to  yield,  and  he  and  his  two  sons  were  taken 
prisoners  to  Venice,  and  were  there  strangled  by 
order  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  This  war  gave  the 
Venetians  great  power  on  the  mainland.  They 
reeonipiered  Treviso.  and  gained  Feltro,  Verona 
[14Uo],Vieenza,  and  Padua  [140,j],  and  from  this 
time  Venice  became  an  Italian  power.  In  Tus- 
can}-, the  death  of  her  great  enemy  delivered 
Florence  from  her  distress,  and  Siena, which  now 
regained  her  liberty,  placed  herself  under  her 
jjrotectiou.  Pisa  [which  had  been  betrayed  to 
Gian-Galeazzo  in  1399]  had  been  left  to  Gabriello 
Visconti,  a  bastard  scm  of  the  late  Duke.  He 
put  himself  under  the  ]iroteetion  of  Jean  Bouci- 
cault,  who  governed  Genoa  for  Charles  VI.,  King 
of  France,  and  with  his  consent  he  sold  Pisa  to 
the  Florentines.  The  Pisans  resisted  this  sacri- 
fice of  their  freedom,  and  the  war  lasted  a  year, 
but  in  1406  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender. 
JIauy  of  the  people  left  their  homes;  for,  though 
Florence  acted  fairly  towards  her  old  enemy  and 
new  subject,  yet  the  Pisans  could  not  bear  the 
yoke,  and  the  greatness  of  the  city,  its  trade  and 
its  wealth,  vanished  away." — AV.  Hunt,  ///.sY.  af 
Italy,  ch.  G. — "From  that  day  to  this  it  [Pisa] 
lias  never  recovered, —  not  its  former  greatness, 
wealth,  and  energy, — but  even  sufHcient  vitality 
to  arrest  it  on  the  downward  course.  .  .  .  Of 
the  two  great  political  tendencies  wliich  were 
then  disputing  the  world  between  them  it  made 
itself  the  chaniiiion  and  the  symbol  of  the  losing 
one.  Pisa  went  down  in  the  world  togellicr  with 
the  feudalism  and  Ghibellinisni  witli  which  it 
was  identified." — T.  A.  Trollope,  HiKt.  of  the 
Commiinircdlth,  of  Florence,  hk.  4,  ch.  6  {i\  2). — 
Tlie  City  in  the  Sea,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Ilazlitt,  JH.it.  of  the  Veiietinii. 
Republic,  ch.  21  («.  3).— A.  :M.  F.  Robinson,  The 
Knd  of  the  AfidcUe  Ai/it,  pp.  340-367. 

A.  D.  1409.  —  The  Council  of  Pisa.  See 
PAfACV:  A.  1).  1377-1417. 

A.  D.  1412-1447. —  Renewed  civil  war  in 
Naples. — Defeat  of  the  Angevins  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon  and  Sicily. —  Reconquest  of  Lom- 


bardy  by  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  and  his  wars 
with  Florence,  Venice  and  Naples. —  On  the 
death  of  Ladislaus,  kiug  of  Xaples  (1414),  "his 
sister,  .loan  II.,  widow  of  the  son  of  the  duke  of 
Austria,  succeede<l  him.  She  was  40  years  of 
age;  and,  like  her  brother,  abandoned  to  the 
most  unrestrained  libertinism.  She  left  the  gov- 
ernment of  her  kingdom  to  licr  lovers,  who  dis- 
puted power  by  arms:  they  called  into  her  ser- 
vice, or  into  that  of  her  second  husb:aid,  or  of 
the  rival  princes  whom  she  in  turn  adopted,  the 
two  armies  of  Sforza  and  Braecio  [the  two  great 
mercenary  captains  of  that  time].  The  conse- 
quence was  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples; 
which  cea.sed  to  menace  the  rest  of  Italy.  The 
moment  Ladislaus  disaiJijeared,  a  new  enemy 
arose  to  disturb  the  Florentines — Filipjjo  jNIaria 
Visconti  [duke  of  ililan,  second  son  of  Gian 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  successor  to  his  elder 
brother  Gian  Maria,  on  the  assassination  of  the 
latter,  in  1413].  .  .  .  Filippo  .  .  .  married  the 
widow  of  Faciiio  Cane,  the  powerful  condottiere 
who  had  retained  Gian  Maria  in  his  depen- 
dence, and  who  died  the  same  day  that  Gian 
IMaria  was  as.sassinated.  By  this  sudden  mar- 
riage he  secured  the  army  of  Faeiuo  Cane, — 
which  was,  in  fact,  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Milanese:  with  its  aid  he  undertook,  without 
delay,  to  recover  the  rest  of  his  states  from  the 
hands  of  those  tyrants  who  had  divided  amongst 
them  the  dominions  of  liis  father.  .  .  .  During 
the  first  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  to  decide 
his  existence  as  prince  or  subject,  he  fought  with 
determined  courage;  but  from  that  time,  though 
he  continually  made  war,  he  never  showed  him- 
.self  to  his  armies.  ...  In  the  battle  of  Monza, 
by  which  he  acquired  his  brother's  iuheiitance, 
and  the  only  battle  in  which  he  was  ever  present, 
he  remarked  the  brilliant  courage  of  Francesco 
Carmagnola,  a  Piedinontese  soldier  of  f<jrtune, 
and  immediately  gave  him  a  command.  Car- 
magnola soon  justified  the  duke's  choice  bj-  the 
most  distinguished  talents  for  war,  the  most  bril- 
liant victories,  and  the  most  noble  character. 
Francesco  Carmagnola  was,  after  a  few  years, 
placed  at  the  liead  of  the  duke's  armies ;  and,  from 
the  year  1413  to  that  of  1432,  successively  at- 
tacked all  the  tyrants  who  had  divided  the  heri- 
tage of  Gian  Galeazzo,  and  brought  those  small 
states  again  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  duke  of 
!Milan.  Even  the  republic  of  Genoa  submitted  to 
him,  iu  1421,  on  the  same  conditions  as  those  on 
which  it  had  before  submitted  to  the  king  of 
France,  —  reserving  all  its  liberties;  and  granting 
the  duke's  lieutenant,  who  was  Carmagnola  him- 
self, only  those  prerogatives  which  the  constitu- 
tion yielded  to  the  doge.  As  soon  as  Filippo 
Maria  had  accomplished  the  conquest  of  Lombar- 
dy,  he  resumed  tlie  projects  of  )iis  father  against 
Romagna  and  Tuscany.  He  .  .  .  n'Uewed  his 
intrigiu's  against  the  republic  of  Florence,  and 
combined  them  with  tliose  which  he  at  the  same 
time  carried  on  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Joan, 
who  had  sent  back  to  France  her  .second  husband, 
Jaques,  count  de  la  Marche,  and  who  had  no 
children,  was  persuaded,  in  1430,  by  one  of  her 
lovers,  to  adopt  Alphouso  the  .Magnanimous, 
king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  to  whom  she  intrusted 
some  of  the  fortresses  of  Naples.  She  revoked 
this  adojition  in  1423;  and  substituted  in  his 
])lace  Louis  III.  of  .Vnjou,  son  of  Louis  II.  The 
former  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  ancient 
party  of  Durazzo;  the  latter,  of  that  of  Anjou. 
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The  consequcnrc  w;is  ii  civil  war.  ia  wliich  llic 
two  great  caiilaiiis.  St'orza  ami  Braccio,  were 
oppiiscd  1(>  each  olhcr,  ami  aciniiixMl  new  titles 
t(i  uliii'y.  Tlie  duke  (if  .Milan  iiiailc  alliance  witli 
Joau  II.  and  Lciuis  III.  of  Anjiiu:  Slnrza,  named 
great  constable  of  tlie  kini^doni,  was  their  gen- 
eral. The  Florentines  remained  constant  to 
Braccio,  whom  Alplionso  had  made  .governor  of 
the  Abrnzzi ;  and  who  had  seized,  at  the  same 
time,  the  signoria  of  Perugia,  his  native  eily. 
.  .  .  But  SI'orza  and  ]!rac<io  both  perished,  as 
Italy  awaiteil  withan.viety  the  result  of  tlie  strug- 
gle about  to  be  commenced,  Sforza  was  drowned 
at  the  passage  of  the  Pescara,  on  the  4tli  of  Jan- 
uary, 1434;  Braccio  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Aquila,  on  the  2d  of  June  of  the 
same  year.  Francesco,  son  of  the  former,  sue- 
ceedeii  to  his  father's  name  and  the  command  of 
his  army,  both  of  which  he  was  destined  to  ren- 
der still  more  illustrious.  The  son  of  Braccio, 
on  the  contrary,  lost  the  sovereignty  of  Perugia, 
which  resumed  its  freedom  on  the  2!(th  of  July 
of  the  same  year;  and  the  remnant  of  the  army 
formed  by  this  great  captain  elected  for  his  chief 
his  most  able  lieutenant,  Nicolo  Piceinino.  This 
was  the  moment  which  Filippo  .Maria  chose  to 
push  on  his  army  to  Honiagna.  and  vigorously 
attack  the  Florentines.  .  .  .  The  Florentines, 
having  no  tried  general  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  e-xperienced,  from  the  (jth  of  September, 
1433,  to  the  17th  of  October,  143."),  no  less  than 
si.\  successive  defeats,  either  in  Liguria  or  Ho- 
niagna [at  Forli,  1433,  Zagonara,  1434,  Lamone, 
Kapallo,  Anghiari  and  Faggiola,  143.5].  Undis- 
mayed by  defeat,  they  reassembled  their  ai'my 
for  the  seventh  time:  the  jjatriotismof  their  rich 
merchants  made  >ip  for  the  penury  of  their  c-x 
hausted  treasury.  They,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
their  most  distinguished  statesmen  as  ambassa- 
dors to  Venice,  to  represent  to  that  republic  that, 
if  it  did  not  join  them  while  they  still  stood,  the 
liberty  of  Italj'  was  lost  forever.  .  .  .  An  illus- 
trious fugitive,  Francesco  Carmagnola,  who 
arrived  about  this  time  at  Venice,  accomplished 
what  Florence  had  nearly  failed  in,  by  discover- 
ing to  the  Venetians  the  project  of  the  duke  of 
Milan  to  sulijugate  them."  Carmagnola  had 
been  disgraced  and  discharged  from  employment 
by  Filippo  Maria,  whose  jealousy  was  alarmed 
by  his  great  reputation,  and  he  now  took  service 
against  his  late  patron.  "  A  league,  formed  be- 
tween Florence  and  Venice,  was  successively 
joined  by  the  marquis  of  Ferrara,  the  lord  of 
Mantua,  the  Siennese,  the  duke  Amadeus  VIII. 
of  Savoy,  and  the  king  Alphonso  of  Naples,  who 
jointly  declared  war  against  Filippo  Maria  Vis- 
couti.  on  the  3Tth  of  January,  14315.  .  .  .  The 
good  fortune  of  Carmagnola  in  war  still  attended 
him  in  the  campaign  of  1430.  He  was  as  suc- 
cessful against  the  duke  of  Lilian  as  he  had  been 
tor  him;  he  took  from  him  the  city  and  whole 
province  of  Brescia.  The  duke  ceded  this  con- 
quest to  the  Venetians  by  treaty  on  the  30th  of 
December,  but  he  cmplovcd  the  winter  in  as- 
sembling his  forces;  and  in  the  beginning  of 
spring  renewed  the  war."  An  indecisive  en- 
gagement occurred  at  Casalsecco,  July  13,  1437, 
and  on  the  11th  of  October  following,  in  a  marsh 
near  Slacalo,  Carmagnola  completely  defeated 
the  Milanese  army  commanded  by  Carlo  Jlala- 
testa.  A  new  peace  was  signed  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1438;  but  war  recommenced  in  the 
latter  part  of  1430.    Fortune  now  abandoned  Car- 
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magnola.  lie  suffered  a  surprise  and  defeat  at 
Soncinii,  May  17,  1431,  and  llii'  suspicious  senate 
of  V'eniee  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  tortured  and 
|iul  to  death.  "During  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Filippo  Maria  lie  was  habitually  at  war 
witli  the  two  republics  of  Venice  and  Florence. 
He  .  .  .  almost  always  lost  ground  by  his  dis- 
trust of  his  own  generals,  his  versatility,  his  taste 
for  contradictory  intrigues,  his  eagerness  to  sign 
peace  every  year,  and  to  recommence  hostilities 
a  few  weeks  afterwards."  In  1141,  on  making 
peace  with  the  two  republics,  he  granted  his 
daughter  Bianca  in  marriage  to  their  general, 
Francesco  Sfcnv.a,  with  two  lordships  ifor  her 
dowry.  But  he  was  soon  intriguing  against  his 
son-in-law,  soon  at  war  again  with  Florence'  and 
Venice,  and  Sforza  was  again  in  the  service  of 
the  latter.  But  in  1447  he  inade  offers  of  recon- 
ciliation which  were  aece[ited,  and  Sforza  was  on 
his  way  to  Milan  when  news  came  to  him  of  the 
death  of  the  duke,  which  occurred  August  13. 
"  The  war  of  Lombardy  was  complicated  by  its 
connexion  with  another  war  which  at  the  same 
time  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
queen,  Joan  II.,  had  died  there,  on  the  2d  of 
February,  143.5;  three  months  after  the  death  of 
her  adopted  son,  Louis  III.  of  Anjou;  by  her 
will  she  h;id  substituted  for  that  princes  his 
brother  Rene,  duke  of  Lorraine.  But  Alphonso, 
king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  whom  she  hail  pri- 
marily adopted,  .  .  .  claimed  the  succession,  on 
the  ground  of  this  lirst  adoption,  as  well  as  of 
the  ancient  rights  of  Manfro-d,  to  whom  he  had 
succeeded  in  the  female  line.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  was  divided  between  the  parties  of  Ara- 
gon and  Anjou.  The  Genoese,  who  had  volun- 
tarily ranged  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Milan,  offered  their  assistance  to  the 
duke  of  Anjou.  .  .  .  On  the  .5th  of  August,. 
143.5,  their  fleet  met  that  of  Alphonso,  before  the 
island  of  Ponza.  They  defeated  it  in  a  great 
battle,  in  which  Alphonso  had  been  made  pris- 
oner." Delivered  to  the  dukeof  jMilan,  Alphonso 
soon  convince<l  the  latter  that  his  alliance  with 
the  French  interest  at  Naples  was  a  mistake  and 
a  danger  to  him,  and  was  set  at  liberty,  with 
promises  of  aid.  The  Genoese  were  indignant  at 
this  and  drove  the  Milanese  garrison  from  their 
city,  in  December,  1435,  recovering  their  free- 
dom. "Alphonso,  seconded  by  the  duke  of 
iMilan,  recommenced  the  war  against  Rene  of 
Anjou  with  greater  advantage.  On  the  3d  of 
June,  1443,  he  took  from  him  the  city  of  Naples; 
from  that  time  peace  was  re-established  in  that 
kingdom,  and  Alphonso  .  .  .  established  himself 
amidst  a  people  which  he  had  conquered,  Init 
whose  hearts  he  gained;  and  returned  no  more 
either  to  Sicily  or  Aragon.  He  died  at  Naples, 
on  the  37th  of  Jvuie,  14.58."— J.  C.  L.  dc  Sis- 
mondi,  Ilist.  of  the  Italinii  Republics,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in  ;  W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  and  Times  of 
Francesco  Sforza,  hk.  3-4  (i\  1). — H.  E.  Napier, 
Florentine  Hist.,  hk.  1,  ch.  29-33,  and  hk.  3,  ch. 
1  (('.  3). — Mrs.  Jameson,  Memoirs  of  Celehrntcd 
Female  Sorcrcigns,  v.  1,  ch..  5. — JI.  A.  Hookham, 
Life  and  Times  of  Marijaret  of  Anjou ,  r.  1,  introd. 
ami  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1433-1464. — The  ascendancy  of  Cosimo 
de'  Medici  at  Florence.  See  Florence;  A.  D. 
143:!-14<j4. 

A.  D.  1447-1454. — End  of  the  Visconti  in 
the  duchy  of  Milan. — Disputed  succession. — 
Francesco    Sforza    in    possession. — War     of 
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Venice,  Naples  and  other  states  against 
Milan  and  Florence.  See  iliLAN :  A.  I).  1447- 
14o4. 

A.  D.  1447-1480. — The  Pontificate  of  Nicolas 
V. — Regeneration  of  the  Papacy. — Revival  of 
letters  and  art. — Threatening  advance  of  the 
Turks.  — Fresh  troubles  in  Naples. — Expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  Genoa. — "The  failure 
of  the  Council  of  Basel  [see  Pap.uy:  A.  D.  1431- 
144H]  restored  the  position  of  the  Papacy,  and 
set  it  free  from  control.  The  character  and 
ability  of  Pope  Nicolas  [V.,  1447-1455]  made 
him  respected,  and  the  part  which  iie  took  in 
politics  made  him  rank  amongst  the  great  tem- 
poral powers  in  Italy.  From  this  time  onwards 
to  the  end  of  our  history  we  shall  see  the  Popes 
the  undisputed  Princes  of  Rome,  and  the  lords 
of  all  that  part  of  Italy  which  they  claimed  from 
the  gift  of  Kings  and  Emperors,  and  not  least 
from  the  will  of  the  Countess  jMatilda.  Pope 
Nicolas  used  this  power  better  than  any  of  those 
who  came  after  liim.  for  he  used  it  in  the  cause 
of  jx'ace,  and  to  forward  learning  and  artistic 
taste.  lie  applie<l  himself  to  the  general  pacili- 
cation  of  Italy,  and  brought  about  the  Peace  of 
Lodi  in  1454,  which  was  signed  by  Venice  and 
jMilan  and  by  King  Alfonso,  Christendom  had 
great  need  of  peace,  for,  in  145.3,  Constantinople 
bad  been  taken  by  the  Inlidels  and  Mahomet  the 
Second  was  spreading  his  conquest  over  the  East 
of  Europe.  Before  the  fall  of  the  city  a  great 
many  Greeks  had  come  to  Italy,  on  dilTereut 
missions,  and  especially  to  attend  a  Council  at 
Florence,  where  terms  of  union  were  made  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Their 
coming  revived  the  taste  for  Greek  learning, 
which  had  been  ,so  powerfully  felt  by  Petrarca 
and  Boccaccio.  Po]ie  Nicolas  made  Rome  the 
centre  of  this  literature,  and  others  followed  his 
example.  Theodore  of  Gaza.  George  of  Trebi- 
zoud,  and  many  more,  found  enlightened  jiatrous 
in  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Naples,  Cosmo  de'  Med- 
ici, and  Fcderigo,  Count  of  U  rhino.  The  Pope 
was  a  lover  and  patron  of  art  as  well  as  of  litera- 
ture. He  rebuilt  the  churches,  palaces,  and 
fortifications  of  Rome  and  the  Roman  States,  and 
formed  tlie  scheme  of  raising  a  clun-ch  worthy  of 
the  memor}'  of  St.  Peter,  and  left  behind  him 
the  Vatican  Palace  as  a  worthy  residence  for  the 
Apostle's  successors.  The  Papal  Library  had 
been  scattered  during  the  Captivity  and  the 
Schism,  but  Pope  Nicolas  made  a  large  collec- 
tion of  manuscripts,  and  thus  founded  the  Library 
of  the  Vatican.  The  introduction  of  printing 
into  Italy  about  this  time  gave  great  strength  to 
the  revival  of  learning.  In  145'2  the  Pope 
crowned  Frederic  the  Third  Emperor  at  Rome 
with  great  magniticencc.  But  he  was  not  with- 
out danger  in  his  city,  for  the  next  year  a  wild 
])lot  was  made  against  him.  A  large  number  of 
Romans  were  displeased  at  the  great  power  of 
the  Pope.  Tliey  were  headed  by  Stefano  I'or- 
caro,  who  declared  that  lie  would  free  the  city 
which  had  once  been  mistress  of  the  workl  from 
tlie  yoke  of  ]iriests.  Tlie  rising  was  to  be  ushered 
in  b_v  the  slaughter  of  the  Papal  Court  and  the 
plunder  of  its  treasures.  The  plol  was  discov- 
ered, and  was  punislied  with  great  severity. 
Thi.s  was  the  last  and  most  unworthy  of  the  vari- 
ous attempts  of  the  Romans  to  set  up  self-gov- 
ernment. The  advance  of  the  Ottoman  Turks 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century  [see 
Tuiiivs:    A.  D.  1451-14S1]  caused  the  greatest 


alarm  in  Italy.  Venice,  from  her  possessions 
and  lier  trade  in  the  Levant,  was  most  e.\))osed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  Infidels,  and  she  became  the 
great  champion  against  tliem.  The  learned 
^Eucas  Sylvius  was  chosen  Pope,  in  14.58,  and 
took  the  title  of  Pius  the  Second.  lie  caused  a 
cru.sade  to  lie  preached  against  the  Turks,  but 
he  died  in  1404,  while  the  forces  were  gathering. 
The  Venetians  were  constantly  defeated  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  lost  Eulxea,  Lesbos,  and  other 
islands  [sccGheece:  A.  D.  1454-1479].  In  1477 
a  large  Turkish  army  entered  Italy  by  Friiili,  de- 
featetl  the  Venetians,  and  crossed  "the  Taglia- 
meuto.  They  laid  waste  the  country  as  far  as 
the  Piave,  and  their  destroying  fires  could  bo 
seen  from  the  Campanile  of  St.  Mark's.  In  1480 
Jlahomet's  great  general,  Ahmed  Keduk,  took 
the  strong  city  of  Utranto,  and  massacred  its  in- 
liabitants.  This  expedition  was  secretly  favoured 
by  the  Venetians  to  spite  the  King  of  Naples. 
The  danger  to  all  Italy  was  ver}'  great,  for  the 
Sultan  eagerly  longed  to  conquer  the  older  Rome, 
but  the  death  of  !AIahomet  the  Second,  and  a 
disputed  succession  to  his  throne,  fortunatelj' 
checked  the  further  advance  of  the  invaders. 
AVlien  Alfonso,  Iving  of  Aragon,  Naples,  and 
Sicily,  died  in  14.58,  he  left  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
Avhicli  he  luid  inherited,  to  his  legitimate  son 
John;  Init  the  crown  of  Najilcs,  which  he  liad 
won  for  liimself,  lie  left  to  Ferilinand,  his  ille- 
gitimate son.  Ferdinand  was  a  cruel  and  sus- 
picious man,  and  the  barons  invited  John  of 
Calabria  to  come  and  help  them  against  him. 
John  of  Calaliria  was  the  sou  of  Rene,  who  had 
been  adopted  by  (Jueen  .loanna,  and  wlio  called 
himself  King.  He  was  the  French  Governor  of 
Genoa,  and  so  already  had  a  footing  in  Italj*.  He 
applied  to  Sforza  to  help  him,  but  the  Duke  of 
Jlilan  was  firmly  attached  to  the  Peace  of  Lodi, 
and  was  too  justly  fearful  of  the  French  power 
to  do  so.  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  King  of  France, 
was  too  wise  to  meddle  in  Italian  politics.  Flor- 
ence, which  was  usually  on  the  French  side,  was 
now  under  the  influence  of  Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
and  Cosmo  was  under  the  influence  of  Francesco 
Sforza,  so  that  the  l^uke  of  Calabria  found  no 
allies.  The  Archbishop  of  Genoa,  Paola  Fregoso, 
excited  the  peojilc  to  drive  out  the  French  [see 
Geno.v:  a.  D.  14.5H-14G4]  and  the  Doge  Prospero 
Adorno,  who  belonged  to  their  party.  He  then 
defeated  King  Rene,  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria 
was  forced  to  give  up  his  attempt  on  Naples 
[1404].  The  new  government  of  Genoa  was  so 
oppressive  that  the  Genoese  put  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Francesco;  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
ceded  all  his  rights  to  him.  and  the  city  thus  be- 
came part  of  the  Duchy  of  Jlilan.  The  hojiesof 
the  French  party  in  lt;dy  were  thus  for  the  present 
entirely  cruslied."— W.IIuut.  Ilisi.  (ifltali/,  ck.  C. 

Also  IX :  JI.  Creiifhton.  Jlist.  of  the  i'Kpucj/, 
hk.  4,  <•/(.  3-4  {v.  2).-^W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  aud 
Tillies  of  Friinci.ifu  Sfon/i,  bk.  7  {c.  2). — L.  Pastor, 
Jlid.  oft/n  Po,„s.  r.''2. 

A.  b.  1466-1469. — Florence  under  the  five 
agents  of  Piero  de'  Medici.  See  Flokexce: 
145S-140!). 

A.  D.  1469-1492. — The  government  of  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici,  the  Magnificent,  at  Florence. 
SeeFi.()i:i;N(K:   A.  D.  llOli-lllie. 

A.  D.  1490-1498. — Savonarola  at  Florence. 
See  Fi.oui.n(k:   A.  D.   1  l!Mi-U!)S, 

A.  D.  1492-1494. — Charles  VIII.  of  France 
invited  across  the  Alps  to  possess  Naples. — 
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The  hostile  disunion  of  the  Italian  states. — 

Willi  till'  (li-iilli  (iT  Loicii/.d  (Ic  Mi'dici,  whicli  of 
C'uncil  :it  I'^lniriici'  in  tiir  spriiij;-  ill  1192,  "tlu' 
]>ii\Mr  v;iiiislii-il  wliirli  liiul  liillirrlo  kept  >;:ipk'S 
and  .Miliiii  quii'l,  anil  wliicli,  with  sulilli'  iliplo 
iniilic  skill,  liail  po.stpoiiod  the  bR'acli  of  the  jicacc 
in  Italy.  Wc  liiid  tlif  coiniiarison  iisod,  that  Flor 
enoe  with  Loi'ciizo  at  her  liead  stood  like  a  rocky 
(lam  between  two  stormy  seas.  Italy  was  at 
that  time  a  free  land  and  indi'iiendenl  uf  foreign 
policy.  Veniee,  with  her  well-estalilisheil  uoljles 
at  her  head  ;  Naples  under  the  Arai;oiiese,aliraiieh 
of  the  family  ruliiig  in  Spain;  iMilan,  with  (leiioa, 
under  Sforza  —  all  three  able  powers  by  hiuil  and 
sea  —  counterbalanced  each  other.  Loren/o  ruled 
central  Italy;  the  small  lords  of  the  ]{omagna 
were  in  his  pay,  and  the  pope  was  on  the  best 
terms  of  relationsliip  with  him.  Hut  in  Milan 
the  mischief  lay  hidden.  Ludovico  Sforza,  the 
guardian  of  his  ni'idiew  Giaii  Galea/.zo,  had  eom- 
])letely  usurjied  the  power.  lie  allowed  his 
ward  to  pine  away  mentally  and  bodily;  he  was 
bringing  the  yoimg  prince  slowl}'  to  death.  Uut 
his  consort,  a  Neapolitan  princess,  saw  through 
the  treachery,  and  urged  her  father  to  change  by 
force  their  insvifferable  position.  Sforza  conkl 
not  alone  have  resisted  Naples.  No  dependence 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  friendship  of  Venice ; 
Lorenzo  mediated  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  now, 
on  his  death,  Naples  was  no  longer  to  lie  re- 
strained. The  first  thing  that  happened  was 
[Piero  de  Medici's]  alliance  with  this  power,  and 
at  the  same  time  Ludovico's  appeal  for  help  to 
France,  where  a  yoimg  and  ambitious  king  had 
ascended  the  throne.  The  death  of  Innocent 
VIII.,  and  the  election  of  Alexander  Borgia  to 
the  pa])acy,  completed  the  confusion  wdiich  was 
impending.  Long  dijilomatie  campaigns  took 
place  before  war  actually  broke  out.  The  mat- 
tei  in  question  was  not  the  interests  of  nations  — 
of  this  there  was  no  thought  —  nor  even  the 
caprices  of  princes  alone.  The  nobles  of  Italy 
took  a  passionate  concern  in  these  disputes.  The 
contests  of  corresponding  intrigues  were  fought 
out  at  the  French  court.  France  had  been  robbed 
of  Naples  by  the  Aragonese.  The  e.viled  Nea- 
politan barons,  French  in  their  interests,  whose 
possessions  the  Aragonese  had  given  to  their  own 
adherents,  ardently  seized  the  idea  of  returning 
victoriously  to  their  country  ;  the  cardinals,  hos- 
tile to  Borgia  —  foremost  among  these  stood  the 
Cardinal  of  San  Piero  in  Vincula,  a  nephew  of 
the  old  Sixtus,  and  the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza, 
Ludovico's  brother  —  urged  for  war  against 
Alexander  VI.  ;  the  Florentine  nobles,  anticipat- 
ing Piero's  violent  measures,  hoped  for  deliver- 
ance through  the  French,  and  advocated  the  mat- 
te: at  Lyons,  where  the  court  was  stationed,  and 
a  whole  colony  of  Florentine  families  had  in 
time  settled.  Sforza  held  out  the  bait  of  gloiy 
and  his  just  claims  to  the  old  legitimate  po.sses- 
sion.  The  Aragonese,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
posed an  accommodation.  Spain,  wdio  would 
not  forsake  her  belongings,  stood  at  their  side; 
the  pope  and  Piero  dei  ^ledici  adhered  to  Naples, 
and  the  French  nobility  were  not  in  favour  of  an 
expedition  to  Italy.  Venice  remained  neutral ; 
still  she  might  gain  bj'  the  war,  and  she  did  not 
dissuade  from  it;  and  this  opinion,  that  some- 
thing was  to  be  gained,  gradually  took  possession 
of  all  parties,  even  of  those  who  had  at  first 
wished  to  preserve  peace.  Spain  was  a  direct 
gainer  from  the  first.     France   ceded   to   King 


Ferdinand  a  disjiuted  ]irovincc,  on  the  condition 
tliat  he  would  alloiil  nosiipport  to  his  Neajjolitan 
cousins.  Sforza,  as  lord  of  Genoa,  wished  to 
have  Lucca  and  I'isa  again,  with  all  that  be- 
longed to  them  ;  the  Viseonti  liad  jiossessed  them 
of  old,  and  he  raised  their  claims  afresh.  We 
have  said  what  were  the  hopes  of  Piero  dei 
^Medici  [that  he  should  bo  able  to  make  liimself 
Duke  of  Florence].  Pisa  hoped  to  become  free. 
Tlie  pope  ho])ed  l)y  his  alliance  with  Naples  to 
make  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  the 
great  Jilans  which  lie  cherished  for  himself  and 
his  .sons;  he  tliouglit  one  day  of  dividing  Ilaly 
among  them.  The  French  hoped  to  conquer 
Naples,  and  then  to  drive  away  the  Turks  in 
a  vast  crusade.  As  if  for  a  crusade,  the  king 
raised  the  loan  in  his  own  country,  which  he  re- 
quired for  the  campaign.  The  'Venetians  hoped 
to  bring  the  coast  cities  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  as 
much  as  possible  under  their  authority.  In  the 
autumn  of  1494,  Charles  of  France  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  knights  and  mercenary 
troops,  and  crossed  the  Alps;  whilst  his  fieet  and 
artillei'}',  the  most  fearful  weapon  of  the  French, 
went  by  sea  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa."  —  II. 
Grimm,  Life  of  Michael  Angeh,  ch.  3,  sect.  2 
(".  1). 

Also  ix:  T.  A.  TroUopc,  Jlist.  of  the  Common- 
■irciilth  of  Florence,  bk.  8,  cli.  o. 

A.  D.  1492-1503. — The  Papacy  in  the  hands 
of  the  Borgias.     See  P.\f.\rv:  A,  I).  1471-l.-ii:i 

A.  D.  1494-1496. — The  invasion  by  Charles 
VIII. — His  triumphant  march,  his  easy  con- 
quest of  Naples,  and  the  speedy  retreat. — 
Effects  of  the  expedition  on  France  and 
Europe.— "On  the  1st  of  March  [1494]  Charles 
VIII.  made  his  state  entry  into  Lyons,  to  assume 
the  command  of  the  expedition;  an  advanced 
guard  under  the  Scotchman  d'Aubi.gny  was  al- 
ready pushing  towards  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
and  the  Dnke  of  (Orleans  was  at  Genoa.  The 
Neapolitans  on  their  side  scut  the  Prince  of  Al- 
taniura  with  80  galleys  towards  Genoa, wdiile  the 
Duke  of  Calabria,  an  inexperienced  youfh.  en- 
tered the  Pontifical  States,  under  the  guidance 
of  trieil  generals.  .  .  .  The  Pope  seemed  to  have 
lost  Ills  head,  and  no  longer  knew  what  course 
to  adopt.  .  .  .  Charles  the  VIII.,  having  passed 
the  Monginevra,  entered  Asti  in  the  first  days  of 
September.  lie  soon  received  intelligence  that 
Don  Federico  and  the  Neapolitan  fleet  had  been 
repulsed  with  heavy  losses  before  Porto  Venere. 
and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  .Swiss  had 
entered  Kapallo,  sacked  the  place,  and  put  all  the 
inliabitants.  even  the  sick  in  the  hosi^ital,  to  the 
sword,  thereby  striking  terror  into  the  Italians, 
who  were  unaccustomed  to  carry  on  war  in  so 
sanguinary  a  fashion.  On  reaching  Piacenza, 
the  king  learnt  that  Gio.  Galeazzo,  whom  he  had 
recently  seen  at  Pavia,  had  just  died  there,  poi- 
soned, as  all  men  said,  hy  the  Moor  [Lodovico, 
the  usurping  uncle  of  Gio.  Galeazzo  the  young 
Duke  of  IMilan,  was  so  called],  who,  after  cel- 
ebrating his  obsequies  at  Jlilan,  had  entered 
St.  Ambrogio.  at  the  hour  indicated  by  his  as- 
trologer, to  consecrate  the  investiture  already 
granted  to  him  by  Maximilian,  King  of  the  I{o- 
mans.  All  this  filled  the  minds  of  the  French 
with  suspicion,  almost  with  terror;  they  were 
beginning  to  understand  the  nature  of  their 
closest  ally's  good  faith.  -In  fact,  while  Ludovi- 
co with  one  liaud  collected  men  and  money  for 
their  cause,  with  the  other  he  wove  the  thi'eads 
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of  a  league  intemleil  tn  drive  them  from  Italy, 
wlien  the  monu'iil  should  arrive.  ,  .  .  Neverthe 
les.s  tlie  fortunes  of  tlie  French  prospered  rapidly. 
The  Duke  of  Cahiljria,  luiviiii;  entered  Uomagua, 
withdrew  aero.ss  the  2seapolitan  frontier  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  D'Aubiguy's  forces;  and  the 
bulk  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  the 
King  in  person,  marched  through  the  Lunigiana 
without  encountering  obstacles  of  any  kind 
After  taking  Fivizanno,  sacking  it,  and  putting 
to  the  sword  the  hundi-ed  soldiers  who  defended 
it,  and  part  of  the  iiilialiitauts,  they  pushed  on 
towards  Sarzana,  tlirough  a  Ijarren  district,  be 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  where  the 
slightest  resistance  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
them.  But  the  small  castles,  intended  for  the 
defence  of  these  valleys,  yielded  one  after  the 
other, without  any  attenipt  to  resist  the  invaders; 
and  hardly  had  tlie  siege  of  Sarzana  commenced 
than  Piero  del  Jledici  arrived,  frightened  out  of 
his  senses,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  even 
promised  to  jiay  2UO,{)()0  ducats.  But  on  Piero's 
return  to  Florence,  on  the  8th  of  November,  he 
found  that  the  city  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  French  King  on  its  own  ac- 
count to  offer  him  an  honourable  reception;  but 
that  at  tlie  same  time  it  was  making  jireparations 
for  defence  in  case  of  need  [see  Florence.  A.  D. 
1490-1498].  So  great  was  the  public  indignation 
that  Piero  took  (light  to  Venice,  where  his  own 
amba.ssador,  Soderini,  hardly  deigned  to  look  at 
him,  having  meanwhile  declared  for  the  repub- 
lican government  just  proclaimed  in  Florence, 
where  everything  had  been  rapidly  changed. 
The  houses  of  the  Jledici  and  their  garden  at  St. 
Mark  had  been  pillaged,  exiles  had  been  recalled 
and  acquitted ;  a  price  put  on  Piero's  head  and 
that  of  his  brother,  the  Cardinal.  .  .  .  The 
fabric,  so  long  and  so  carefully  built  up  by  the 
Medici,  was  now  suddenly  crumbling  into  dust. 
On  the  ITth  Novemlier  Charles  VIII."  at  the  head 
of  his  formidable  army,  rode  into  Florence  with 
his  lance  in  rest,  believing  that  that  fact  sufficed 
to  make  him  master  of  the  city.  But  the  Floren- 
tines were  armed,  they  had  collected  0,0(10  soldiers 
within  the  walls,  and  they  knew  perfectl_y  well 
that,  from  the  vantage  posts  of  towers  and 
houses,  they  could  easily  worst  an  army  scat- 
tered through  the  streets.  They  therefore  re- 
pulsed the  King's  insolent  proposals,  and  when 
he  threatened  to  sound  his  trumpets,  Piero  Cap- 
poni,  tearing  up  the  offered  treaty,  replied  that 
the  Florenfincs  were  more  ready  to  ring  their 
bells.  Through  this  firmness  equitable  terms 
were  arranged.  The  Kepublicwas  to  pay  120,000 
florins  in  tlirce  quot.as;  tlie  fortresses,  however, 
were  to  be  speedily  restored  to  her.  On  the  28th 
Xovemberthc  French  left  the  city,  but  not  with 
out  stealing  all  that  remained  of  the  collection  of 
antiquities  in  the  Medici  Palace.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless the  citizens  were  thankful  to  be  finally 
delivered  alike  from  old  tyrants  and  new  iii 
vaders.  Having  reacheil  Home,  Charles  VIII,, 
in  order  to  have  done  with  the  Pope,  who  now 
seemed  inclined  for  resistance,  pointed  his  guns 
against  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  thus  mat 
tors  were  soon  settled,  .  .  .  Scarcely  encounter- 
ing any  obstacles,  Charles  leil  his"  army  on  to 
Naples."  Ferdinand  I. .  or  Ferrante,  had  died  on 
the  2uth  of  January,  1494,  and  had  been  sue 
ceeded  by  his  son  Alfonso  II  ,  a  prince  more 
cruel  and  more  hated  than  himself.  The  latter 
now  renounced  the  tJironc  in  favor  of  his  son. 


Ferdinand  II.,  and  fled  to  Sicily,  "Ferdinand 
II.,  or  Ferrandino,  as  he  was  called,  after  vainly 
seeking  aid  from  all,  even  from  the  Turk,  made 
a  fruitless  stand  at  Monte  San  Giovanni,  which 
was  taken,  destroyed,  and  all  its  population  put 
to  the  sword.  .  .  .  Naples  rebelled  in  favour  of 
the  French,  who  marched  in  on  the  22d  of  Feb- 
ruary [1495].  The  following  day  Fei-randino 
fled  to  Ischia,  then  to  Messina.  And  shortly  the 
ambassadors  of  tlie  Italian  States  appeared  to 
offer  congratulations  to  the  conqueror.  Now  at 
last  the  Venetians  were  aroused,  and  having  sent 
their  envoys  to  Milan  to  know  it  Ludovico  were 
disposed  to  take  up  arms  to  drive  out  the  French, 
they  found  him  not  only  ready  to  do  so,  but  full 
of  indignation.  ...  He  advised  that  money 
should  be  sent  to  Spain  and  to  Ma.ximilian,  to 
induce  them  to  attack  France;  but  added  that 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  call  them  into  Ital)-, 
'  since  having  already  one  fever  here,  we  should 
then  have  two.'  A  league  was  in  fact  concluded 
between  the  Venetians,  Ludovico,  the  Pope, 
Spain  and  Maximilian.  .  .  .  The  Neapolitans, 
soon  wearied  of  bad  government,  had  risen  in 
revolt,  and  Charles  VIII.  after  a  staj-  of  only  50 
days  in  Naples  had  to  make  his  departure  with 
excessive  haste,  before  every  avenue  of  retreat 
should  be  cut  off,  leaving  hardly  more  than  6,000 
men  in  the  kingdom,  and  taking  with  him  a 
numerous  armv,  which  however  only  numbered 
10,000  real  conibatants.  On  the  6th  of  July  a 
pitched  battle  took  place  at  Fornuovo  near  the 
river  Taro.  The  allies  had  assembled  about 
30,000  men,  three-fourths  of  whom  were  Vene- 
tians, the  rest  composed  of  Ludovico's  soldiers 
and  a  few  Germans  sent  by  Maximilian.  .  .  . 
The  battle  was  bloody,  and  it  was  a  disputed 
question  which  side  obtained  the  victory ;  but 
although  the  Italians  were  not  repulsed,  remain- 
ing indeed  masters  of  the  field,  the  French  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through,  which  was 
the  chief  object  the}-  had  in  view.  .  .  .  Lu- 
dovico, taking  advantage  of  the  situation,  soon 
made  an  agreement  with  the  French  on  his  own 
account,  without  concerning  himself  about  the 
Venetians.  .  .  .  The  fortunes  of  the  French  now 
declined  rapidly  in  Italy,  and  all  the  more 
speedily  owing  to  their  bad  government  in  the 
Neapolitan  kingdom,  and  their  abominable  be- 
haviour towards  the  few  friends  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  them.  .  .  .  Fenlinand  II., 
with  the  aid  of  the  Spaniards  under  Consalvo' 
di  Cordova,  advanced  triumphantly  through 
Calabria  and  entered  Naples  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1496,  In  a  .short  time  all  the  Neapolitan  for 
tresses  capitulated,  and  the  French  wlio  lia<l  held 
them  returned  to  their  own  country,  more  than 
decimated  and  in  an  altogether  deplorable  con- 
dition. On  the  6th  of  October  Ferdinand  II 
breathed  his  last,  worn  out  by  the  a,gitation  and 
fatigues  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
uncle  Don  Fedcrico,  the  fifth  King  [counting 
Charles  VIII.  of  France]  who  had  ascended  the 
Neapolitan  throne  within  the  last  five  years.  .  .  . 
Naples  was  now  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  were  already  maturing  their  in 
iquitous  designs  upon  the  kingdom;  these,  how- 
ever, were  only  discovered  at  a  later  iieriod," — 
P.  Villai'i,  Machiavelli  mid  his  Times,  v  1,  ch  4. 
sect.  2.  —  "In  spite  of  its  transitory  character  the 
inviision  of  Charles  VIII.  .  .  .  was  a  great  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  Renaissance.  It  was,  to  use  the 
pregnant   phrase  of   .Michelet,  no  less  than   the 
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ri'VO'lation  of  Italy  to  the  nations  of  the  >;orth. 
Like  a  gale  sweepin.;;  across  a  forest  of  trees  in 
lilossoMi.  and  hearini,'- 1  heir  fertilizing  pollen,  after 
it  has  briiUen  anil  ilellowereil  their  branches,  tn  far 
distant  trees  that  hitherto  have  bliionied  in  liar- 
renuess.  the  stm'm  of  Charles's  army  carried  far 
and  wide  through  Europe  thought-dust,  imper- 
ceptible, but  potent  to  enrich  llie  nations.  'I'he 
French,  alone,  says  Micheh-t,  understood  Itiily. 
.  .  .  From  the  Italians  the  French  connnnnicalcil 
to  the  rest  of  Eui'o])e  what  we  call  the  movement 
of  tlie  Renaissance.  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
]iauegyrie  of  Michelet's.  The  pas.sage  of  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.  marks  a  turning  jioint  in  mudern 
history,  and  from  this  epoch  dates  the  diffu.sion 
of  a  spirit  of  culture  over  Europe." — J.  A.  Sy- 
monds,  Jieiiaissaiice  in  Italy :  The  Age  of  the  Des- 
pots, ch.  9. 

Also  in:  P.  Villari,  Hist,  of  Samnarola  and 
his  Times,  hk.  2,  cli.  1-3  (c.  1). — J.  Dennistoun, 
Meiiioifs  of  the  Dnkes  of  L'rhiiio,  ch.  14-15  (c.  1). — 
P.  deCommines,  Memoirs,  bk.  7-8.— L.  von  Kanke, 
Hist,  of  the  Latin,  and  Teutonic  Nations  f mm  1494 
to  1514,  hk.  1,  eh.  1. — See,  also,  Fk.\nce:  A.  D. 
1492-1515. 

A.  D.  1494-1503. — The  growing  power  of 
Venice  and  the  jealousies  excited  by  it.  See 
YENicii;   A.  1).  1494-15(K. 

A.  D.  1494-1509. — The  French  deliverance 
of  Pisa. — The  long  struggle  and  the  Floren- 
tine reconquest.     Sec  Pis.\ :   A.  1>.  14'.l4-l."iO!). 

A.  D.  1499-1500. — Invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Milanese  by  Louis  XII.  of  France. — His 
claim  in  right  of  Valentine  Visconti. — Cliarles 
YIII.  died  in  April,  1498,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Louis  of  Orleans,  who  ascended  the  throne  as 
Louis  XII.  (_)n  his  coronation,  Louis  XII.  "as- 
sumed, besides  his  title  of  King  of  France,  the 
titles  of  King  of  Xaples  and  of  Jeru.salem,  and 
Duke  of  .Milan.  Tliis  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  would  pursue  ...  a  warlike  and  adven- 
turous policy  abroad.  .  .  .  B}' his  policy  at  home 
Louis  XII.  deserved  and  obtained  tlie  name  of 
'Father  of  the  People;'  by  his  enterprises  and 
wars  abroad  he  involved  France  still  more  deeply 
than  Charles  YIII.  had  in  tliat  mad  course  of 
distant,  reckless,  and  iucohcreut  conquests  for 
which  his  successor,  Francis  I.,  was  destined  to 
pay  by  capture  at  Pavia  and  hy  tlie  lamentable 
treaty  of  Madrid,  in  152(i,  as  the  price  of  his  re- 
lease. .  .  .  Outside  of  F'rance,  Milauess  (the 
Milanese  district)  was  Louis  XII.'s  first  thought, 
at  his  accession,  and  the  first  object  of  his 
desire.  He  looked  upon  it  as  his  patrimony. 
His  grandmother,  Yalentine  Visconti,  widow  of 
that  Duke  of  Orleans  who  had  been  assassinated 
at  Paris  in  1407  by  order  of  John  tlie  Fearless, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  had  been  the  last  to  inherit 
the  duchy  of  ililau,  which  the  Sforzas.  in  1450. 
liad  seized.  AYhen  Charles  YIII.  invaded  Italy 
in  1494,  '  Now  is  the  time,'  said  Louis,  '  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  Valentine  Visconti,  my  grandmother, 
to  Jlilaness. '  And  lie,  in  fact,  asserted  them 
openly,  and  proclaimed  liis  intention  of  vindi- 
cating them  so  soon  as  he  found  the  moment 
propitious.  When  he  became  king,  his  chance 
of  success  was  great.  The  Duke  of  Milan,  Lu- 
ilovic,  the  Mooi',  had  by  his  sagacity  and  fertile 
mind,  by  his  taste  for  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
intelligent  patronage  he  bestowed  upon  them,  bj^ 
his  ability  in  speaking,  and  by  his  facile  charac- 
ter, obtained  in  Italy  a  position  far  beyond  his 
real  power.  .  .   .   Ludovie  was,  nevertheless,   a 


turbulent  rascal  and  a  greed}'  tyrant.  .  .  .  lie 
liad,  moreover,  embroiled  himself  with  his  neigh- 
bours, the  Venetians,  who  were  watching  for  an 
cip|)ortunity  of  aggrandizing  themselves  at  his 
e.\[)ense."  Louis  XII.  pioini)lly  concluiled  a 
treaty  with  Venice,  which  provided  for  the  mak- 
ing of  war  in  common  upon  the  Duke  of  Lilian, 
to  recover  the  patrimony  of  the  king  — the  Vene- 
tians to  receive  Cremona  and  certain  forts  and 
territory  adjacent  as  their  share  of  the  e.\|)eclcd 
spoils.  "lu  the  month  of  August,  1499,  llie 
French  army,  with  a  strength  of  from  20,000  to 
25,000  men,  of  whom  5.001)  were  Swiss,  invaded 
^lilane.ss.  L)uke  i^udovic  Sforza  oppo.sed  to  it 
a  force  pretty  near  equal  in  number,  but  far  less 
full  of  contiilence  and  of  far  less  valour.  In 
less  than  three  weeks  the  duchy  was  conquered; 
in  only  two  cases  was  any  as.sault  necessary;  all 
the  other  places  were  given  up  by  traitors  or 
surrendered  without  a  show  of  resistance.  The 
Venetians  had  thi^  same  success  on  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  duchy.  .  .  .  Louis  was  at  Lyons 
when  he  heard  of  his  army's  victory  in  Milancss 
and  of  Ludovie  Sforza's  liiglit.  He  was  eager 
to  go  and  take  possession  of  his  conquest,  and, 
on  the  Gtli  of  October,  1499,  he  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  ^lilan  amidst  cries  of  'Hurrah! 
for  France.'  He  reduced  the  heavy  imposts 
established  b}' the  Sforzas,  revoked  the  vexatious 
game-laws,  instituted  at  Jlilan  a  court  of  justice 
analogous  to  the  French  parliaments,  loaded  with 
favours  the  scholars  and  artists  who  were  the 
honour  of  Lombardy,  and  recrossed  the  Alps  at 
tlie  end  of  some  weeks,  leaving  as  governor  of 
Milancss  John  James  Trivulzio,  the  valiant  Cou- 
dottiere,  wlio,  four  years  before,  had  (luitted  the 
service  of  Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Kajiles,  for 
that  of  Charles  YIII.  L'nfortunately  Trivulzio 
was  himself  a  ^lilaucse  and  of  the  faction  of  the 
Guelphs.  lie  had  the  passions  of  a  jiartisan  and 
the  habits  of  a  man  of  war;  and  lie  soon  became 
as  tyrannical  and  as  mucli  detested  in  ]Milaness 
as  Ludovie  the  Jloor  had  but  lately  liecn.  A 
plot  was  formed  in  favour  of  the  fallen  tyrant, 
who  was  ill  Germany  expecting  it,  and  was  re- 
cruiting, during  expectancy,  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans and  Swis.s,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
On  the  25th  of  January,  1500,  the  insurrection 
broke  out;  and  two  months  later  Ludovie  Sforza 
had  once  more  became  master  of  IMilaness,  where 
the  French  possessed  nothing  but  the  castle  of 
^lilan.  .  .  .  Louis  XII.,  so  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  Jlihinese  insurrection,  sent  into  Italy  Louis 
de  Ui  Tremoille,  the  best  of  his  captains,  and  the 
Cardinal  d'  Amboise,  his  i)rivy  councillor  and  his 
friend.  .  .  .  Tlie  campaign  did  not  last  long. 
The  Swiss  who  had  been  recruited  by  Ludovie 
and  those  who  were  in  Louis  XII.'s  service  had 
no  mind  to  tight  one  another;  and  the  former 
capitulated,  surrendered  the  stnmg  place  of 
Novara.  and  ]iroinised  to  evacuate  the  country 
on  condition  of  a  safe-conduct  for  themselves  and 
their  booty."  Ludovie  attempted  flight  in  dis- 
guise, but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  and 
remained  in  cajitivit}-,  at  the  castle  of  Loches, 
in  Touraine,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  — 
eight  years.  "And  'thus  was  the  duchy  of 
Jlilan,  within  seven  niontlis  and  a  half,  twice 
conquered  by  the  French,'  says  Johnd'  Auton  in 
his  'Chronique,'  'and  for  the  nonce  was  ended 
the  war  in  Lombardy,  and  the  authors  thereof 
were  captives  and  exiles.'" — F.  P.  Guizot,  Popu- 
lar Uist.  of  France,  ch.  27. 
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ALSOrs:  A.  31.  F.  Robinson,  T/(e  End  of  the 
MiihUe  Af/es :  Vakittine  Vi.ifonti ;  The  French 
claim  tfi  Milan. — E.  Walfonl,  ■Ston/ of  the  Cher- 
alier  Rii/aril,  ch.  3-4. 

l5-i6th  Centuries. —  Renaissance. —  Intel- 
lectual advance  and  moral  decline. —  "  At  the 
end  of  tlif  liftoenlh  century.  Italy  was  the  centre 
of  European  civilization :  while  the  other  nations 
were  still  plunged  in  a  feudal  Viarbarisni  which 
seems  almost  as  far  removed  from  all  our  sym- 
pathies as  is  the  condition  of  some  American  or 
Polynesian  savages,  the  Italians  appear  to  us  as 
possessing  habits  of  thought,  a  mode  of  life,  po- 
litical, social,  and  literary  institutions,  not  unlike 
those  of  to  day ;  as  men  whom  we  can  thoroughly 
understand,  whose  ideas  and  aims,  whose  gen- 
eral views,  resemble  our  own  in  that  main,  inde- 
finable characteristic  of  being  modern.  They 
had  shaken  otf  the  morbid  monastic  ways  of 
feeling,  they  hail  thrown  aside  the  crooked 
scholastic  modes  of  thinking,  they  had  trampled 
under  foot  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Jliddle 
Ages ;  no  symbolical  mists  made  them  see  things 
vague,  strange,  and  distorted;  their  intellectual 
atmosphere  was  as  clear  as  our  own,  and,  if  they 
saw  less  than  we  do,  what  they  did  see  appeared 
to  them  in  its  true  .shape  and  proportions.  Al- 
most for  the  first  time  since  the  ruin  of  antique 
civilization,  thej'  could  show  well-organized,  well- 
defined  States;  artistically  disciplined  armies; 
rationally  devised  laws;  scicntitically  conducted 
agriculture;  and  widely  extended,  intelligently 
undertaken  commerce.  For  the  first  time,  also, 
they  showed  regularly  built,  healthy,  and  com- 
modious towns;  well-drained  fields;  and,  more 
important  than  all,  hundreds  of  miles  of  country 
owned  not  by  feudal  lords,  but  b}'  citizens;  cul 
tivated  not  by  serfs,  but  by  free  peasants.  While 
in  the  rest  of  Europe  men  were  floimdering 
among  the  stagnant  ideas  and  crumbling  institu- 
tions of  the  etl'ete  Middle  Ages,  with  but  a  vague 
half-consciousness  of  their  own  nature,  the  Ital- 
ians walked  calmly  through  a  life  as  well  ar- 
ranged as  their  great  towns,  bold,  inquisitive, 
and  sceptical:  modern  administrators,  modern 
soldiers,  modern  politicians,  modern  financiers, 
scholars,  and  thinkers.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Italy  seemed  to  have  obtained 
the  philosophic,  literary,  and  artistic  inheritance 
of  Greece;  the  administrative,  legal,  and  mili- 
tary inheritance  of  Rome,  increased  threefold  by 
her  own  strong,  original,  essentially  modern 
activities.  Y'et,  at  that  very  time,  and  almost  in 
proportion  as  all  these  advantages  developed,  the 
moral  vitality  of  the  Italians  was  rapidly  de- 
creasing, and  a  horrible  moral  gangrene  begin- 
ning to  spread :  libertj'  was  extinguished ;  public 
good  faith  seemed  to  be  dying  out ;  even  private 
morality  Hickered  ominously;  every  free  State 
became  subject  to  a  despot,  alw.ays  unscrupulous 
and  often  infamous;  warfare  became  a  mere  pre- 
text for  the  rapine  and  extortions  of  mercenaries; 
diplomacy  grew  to  be  a  mere  swinillc;  the  hu- 
manists inoculateel  literature  with  the  filthiest 
refuse  cast  up  by  antiquity;  nay,  even  civic  and 
family  ties  were  loosened ;  assassinations  and 
fratricides  began  to  abound,  and  all  law,  human 
and  divine,  to  be  set  at  defiance.  .  .  .  The  men 
of  the  Renaissance  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for 
.  .  .  intellectual  freedom  and  .self-cognizance, 
which  they  not  only  enjoyed  themselves,  but 
transnn'tted  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  the  jirice 
was  the  loss  of  all  moral  standard,  of  all  iixed 


)iublic  feeling.  They  had  thrown  aside  all  ac- 
cepted rides  and  criteria,  they  had  cast  away  all 
faith  in  traditional  institutions,  they  had  de- 
stroyed and  could  not  yet  rebuild.  In  their  in- 
stinctive and  universal"  disbelief  in  all  that  had 
been  taught  them,  they  lost  all  respect  foropinion, 
for  rule,  tor  what  had  been  called  right  and  wrong. 
C'oukl  it  be  otherwise  ?  Had  they  not  discovered 
that  what  had  been  called  right  had  often  been 
unnatural,  and  what  had  lieeu'called  wrong  often 
natural  ?  floral  teachings,  remonstrances,  and 
judgments  belonged  to  that  dogmatism  from 
which  they  had  broken  loose ;  to  those  schools 
and  churches  where  the  foolish  and  the  unnatural 
had  been  taught  and  worshiped ;  to  those 
priests  and  monks  who  themselves  most  shame- 
fully violated  their  teachings.  To  profess  mo- 
rality was  to  be  a  hypocrite;  to  reprobate  others 
was  to  be  narrow-minded.  There  was  so  much 
error  mixed  up  with  truth  that  truth  had  to 
share  the  discredit  of  error.  "^ — ^  Vernon  Lee, 
Euphorion,  v.  1,  pp.  27-29,  47^8. — "The  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Italians  performed  their 
task  in  the  Renidssance  were  such  as  seem  at 
first  sight  unfavourable  to  any  great  achieve- 
ment. Yet  it  is  probable  that,  the  end  in  view 
being  the  stimulation  of  mental  activity,  no  better 
circumstances  than  they  enjoyed  couUl  have  been 
provided.  Owing  to  a  series  of  adverse  accidents, 
and  owing  also  to  their  own  instinctive  prefer- 
ence for  local  institutions,  they  failed  to  attain  the 
coherence  and  the  centralised  organisation  which 
are  necessary  to  a  nation  as  we  understand  that 
word.  Their  dismemberment  among  rival  com- 
munities proved  a  fatal  source  of  [lolitical  and 
military  weakness,  but  it  developed  all  their  in- 
tellectual energies  bj- competition  to  the  utmost. 
At  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  their  com- 
munes had  lost  political  liberty,  and  were  ruled 
by  despots.  Martial  spirit  declined.  'Wars 
were  carried  ou  by  mercenaries;  and  the  people 
found  itself  in  a  state  of  [iractical  disarmament, 
when  the  neighboring  nations  quarrelled  for  the 
prize  of  those  rich  provinces.  At  the  same  time 
societ}'  underwent  a  rapid  moral  deterioration. 
A\"hen  JIachiavelli  called  Italy  '  the  corruption  of 
the  world,'  he  did  not  speak  rhetoricallj'.  An 
impure  and  worldly  clergy;  an  irreligious, 
though  superstitious,  laity;  a  self  indulgent  and 
materialistic  middle  class;  an  idle  aristocracy, 
excluded  from  politics  and  unusctl  to  arms;  a 
public  given  up  to  pleasure  and  money-getting; 
a  multitude  of  scholars,  devoted  to  trifies,  and 
vitiated  by  studies  which  clashed  with  the  ideals 
of  Christianit}- —  from  such  elements  in  the  nation 
proceeded  a  widely-spread  and  ever-increasing 
degeneracy.  Public  energy,  exhausted  by  the 
civil  wars  and  debilitated  by  the  arts  of  the 
tyrants,  sank  deep  and  deeper  into  the  lassitude 
of  acquiescent  lethargy.  Religion  expired  in 
laughter,  irony  and  licence.  Domestic  simplicity 
yielded  to  vice,  whereof  the  records  are  precise 
and  unmistakable.  The  virile  virtues  disap- 
peared. What  survived  of  courage  assumed  the 
forms  of  rullianism.  ferocity  and  treasonable  dar- 
ing. Still,  simidtaneously  with  tliisdecline  iii  all 
the  moral  ipialities  which  constitute  a  powerful 
people,  the  Italians  brought  their  arts  and  some 
departments  of  their  literature  to  a  jierfection 
that  can  oidy  be  iiaralleled  l)y  ancient  Greece. 
The  anomaly  implied  in  this  statement  is  strik- 
ing; but  it  is  revealed  to  us  by  evidence  too  over- 
whelming  to  be  rejected.   ...   It  was  through 
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iirt  that,  tiio  creative  instincts  of  llic  ])coplc  fnunil 
Ilicir  true  and  a(le(Hiale  clianiu'l  of  expression. 
Paramount  over  all  other  manifestations  of  the 
epoch,  fundamental  beneath  all,  jienetrative  to 
the  core  of  all,  is  the  artistic  impulse.  The 
slowly  self-eonsoli(laliii,n'  lifeof  a  ure.il  Uiji.yiloni, 
eoneentratini;  iill  elements  of  national  existence 
hy  the  centripetal  force  of  organic  unity,  was 
wanting.  Commonwealths  and  despotisms,  rep- 
resent  in.g  a  more  imiierfect  stage  of  political 
growth,  achieved  completion  and  dcciiycd.  But 
art  survive<l  this  disintegration  of  the  medieval 
fabric;  and  in  art  the  Italians  found  tlie  cohesion 
denied  them  as  n  nation.  While  sjieaking  thus 
of  art,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  wide  extension 
to  that  word.  It  must  be  understood  to  iuehide 
literature.  .  .  We  are  justified  in  regarding 
the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury as  the  fullest  and  most  representative  ex- 
pression of  the  Italian  temiierament  at  the 
climax  of  its  growth.  The  liteniture  of  the 
golden  age  implies  humanism,  implies  painting. 
...  It  is  not  onl3'  possible  but  right  to  speak  of 
Ital_y  collectively  when  we  review  her  work  in 
the  Renaissance.  Yet  it  sh<iuld  not  lie  f<irgotteu 
that  Italy  at  this  time  was  a  federation,  present- 
ing upon  a  miniature  scale  the  same  diversities 
iu  her  component  parts  as  the  nations  of  Europe 
do  now.  .  .  .  At  the  beginning  of  such  a  review, 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  predom- 
inance of  Florence.  The  superiority  of  the 
Tuscans  was  threefold.  In  the  first  place,  they 
determined  the  development  of  art  in  all  its 
branches.  In  the  second  place,  they  gave  a  lan- 
guage to  Italy,  which,  without  olditerating  the 
local  dialects,  superseded  them  in  literature  when 
the  right  moment  for  intellectual  community  ar- 
rived. That  moment,  in  the  third  place,  was 
rendered  possible  bj'  the  humanistic  movement, 
which  I)egan  at  Florence.  .  .  .  "What  the  Lom- 
bards and  Venetians  produced  iu  fine  art  and 
literature  was  of  a  later  birth.  Yet  the  novelists 
of  Lomliardy,  the  Latin  lyrists  of  Garda,  the 
school  of  romantic  and  dramatic  [loets  at  Ferrara, 
the  group  of  sculptors  and  painters  assembled  in 
Milan  by  the  Sforza  dynasty,  the  maccaronic 
Muse  of  Mantua,  the  unrivalled  magnificence  of 
painting  at  Venice,  the  transient  splendour  of 
the  Parmese  masters,  the  wit  of  Modcna,  the 
learning  of  the  pi'inces  of  Miraudola  and  Carpi, 
must  be  catalogued  among  the  most  brilliant  and 
characteristic  manifestations  of  Italian  genius. 
In  pure  literature  Venice  contributed  but  little. 
.  .  .  Her  place,  as  the  home  of  Aldo's  Greek 
press,  and  as  the  refuge  for  adventurers  like 
Aretino  and  Folengo,  when  the  rest  of  Ital}'  was 
yielding  to  reactionary  despotism,  has  to  be  com- 
memorated. .  .  .  The  Romans  who  advanced 
Italian  culture,  were  singuhirlj'  few.  The  work 
of  Rome  was  done  almost  exclusively  by  aliens, 
drawn  for  the  most  part  from  Tuscany- and  Lom- 
bardy.  After  Frederick  II. 's  brilliant  reign,  the 
Sicilians  shared  but  little  in  the  iuteflectual 
activity  of  the  nation." — J.  A.  Syraonds,  Renais- 
sance in  lUdy  :   Italian  Literature,  cli.  17. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Perfidious  treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Naples  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. — Their 
joint  conquest. — Their  quarrel  and  war. — The 
French  expelled. — The  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion.— ."  In  the  .spring  of  lodl,  the  French  army 
was  ready  to  pursue  its  march  to  Xajiles.  King 
Frederick,  alarmed  at  the  storm  which  was  gath- 


ering round  his  head,  had  .some  months  before 
renewed  the  propositions  formerly  made  by  his 
father  Ferdinanil  to  Charles  VIII.;  namely,  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  feudatory  of  France,  to 
l)ay  an  annual  tribute,  ami  to  pledge  sc^veral 
mai'itime  towns  as  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions.  Louis,  however,  would  not 
liear  of  these  liberal  offers,  although  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  [of  Aragon]  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  paynu'Ut  of  the  tribute  proffered  by  Freder- 
ick, and  strongly  remonstrated  against  the  con- 
templated expedition  of  the  French  King.  Fer- 
dinand finding  that  he  could  not  divert  Louis 
from  his  project,  i)ro])osed  to  him  to  divide  Na- 
ples between  them,  and  a  [larlilion  was  arranged 
by  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs 
at  Granada,  November  11th,  l.jOO.  Naples,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  Abru/.zi  were  assigned 
to  Louis,  with  flie  title  of  King  of  Naples  and 
Jerusalem;  while  Ferdinand  was  to  have  Cala- 
bria and  Ap\ilia  with  the  title  of  Duke."  This 
perfidious  arrangement  was  kept  secret,  of 
course,  from  Frederick.  "Jlean while  the  forces 
of  Ferdinand,  under  Gonsalvo  of  C'ordova  [the 
'Great  Captain,'  as  he  was  styled  after  his  Ital- 
ian campaign],  were  admitted  as  friends  into  the 
Neapolitan  fortresses,  which  they  afterwards 
held  as  enemies.  Frederick  opened  to  them 
without  suspicion  his  ports  and  towns,  and  thus 
became  the  instrument  of  his  own  ruin.  The 
unhapp_v  Frederick  had  in  vain  looked  around 
for  assistance.  He  hail  paid  the  Emperor  3Iaxi- 
milian  40, 000  ducats  to  make  a  diversion  in  his 
favour  by  attacking  Milan,  Ijut  Maximilian  was 
detached  from  the  Neapolitan  alliance  by  a 
counter  bribe,  and  consented  to  prolong  the 
truce  with  France.  Frederick  had  then  had  re- 
course to  Sultan  Bajazet  II.,  with  as  little  effect; 
and  this  application  only  served  to  throw  au 
odium  on  his  cause.  .  .  .  The  French  army, 
which  did  not  exceed  13,000  men,  began  its 
march  towards  Naples  about  the  end  of  May, 
1501,  under  the  command  of  Stuart  d'Aubign_y, 
with  Ciesar  Borgia  [.son  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.] 
for  his  lieutenant.  When  it  arrived  before  Rome, 
June  2.5th,  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors 
aciiuainted  the  Pope  with  the  treaty  of  Granada, 
and  the  contemplated  partition  of  Naples,  in 
which  the  suzerainty  of  this  kingdom  was  guar- 
anteed to  the  Iloh'  See;  a  communication  which 
Alexander  received  with  more  surjirise  than  dis- 
pleasure, and  he  proceeded  at  once  to  invest  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Aragon  with  the  provinces 
which  they  respectively  claimed.  Attacked  in 
front  by  tlie  French,  in  the  rear  b}'  Gonsalvo, 
Frederick  did  not  venture  to  take  the  field,  lie 
cantoned  his  troops  in  Naples,  Averse,  and 
Capua,  of  which  the  last  alone  made  any  attempt 
at  defence.  It  was  surprised  by  the  French 
wliile  in  the  act  of  treating  for  a  capitulation 
(July  24th),  and  was  subjected  to  the  most  re- 
volting cruelty;  7,000  of  the  male  inhabitants 
were  nias.sacred  in  the  streets;  the  women  were 
outraged ;  and  forty  of  the  handsomest  reserved 
for  Borgia's  harem  at  Rome;  where  the.y  were  iu 
readiness  to  amuse  the  Court  at  the  extraordinary 
and  disgusting  fete  given  at  the  fourth  marriage 
of  Lucretia.  Rather  than  expose  his  subjects  to 
the  horrors  of  a  useless  war,  Frederick  entered 
into  negociatious  with  d'Aubigny,  with  the  view 
of  surrendering  him.self  to  Louis  XII.  .  .  .  In 
October,  loOl.  he  .sailed  for  France  with  a  small 
sijuadron.    which    remained    to  him.     In  return 
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for  liis  abandonment  of  tlie  provinces  a.ssigned  to 
the  French  King,  lie  was  invested  with  tlie 
coiiutj-  of  Maine,  and  a  life  pension  of  30,000 
ducats,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  attempt 
to  quit  France;  a  guard  was  .set  over  him  to  en- 
force the  latter  proviso,  and  this  excellent  prince 
died  in  captivity  iu  1504.  Jlcauwhile  Gonsalvo 
of  Cordova  was  proceeding  with  the  reduction  of 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards  en- 
tered Taranto  March  1st,  1.502;  the  other  towns 
of  southern  Italy  were  soon  reduced,  and  tlie 
Keapolitau  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon  fell 
for  ever,  after  reigning  6.5  years.  In  the  autumn 
of  1.501,  Louis  had  entered  into  negociations  with 
the  Emperor,  iu  order  to  obtain  formal  investi- 
ture of  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  With  this  view, 
Louis's  daughter  Claude,  then  only  two  years  of 
age,  was  aftianced  to  Charles  [afterwards  the 
Emperor,  Cliarles  V.].  grandson  of  ^la.xiniilian, 
the  infant  child  of  the  Archduke  Philip  and 
Joanna  of  Aragon.  A  treaty  was  subsequently 
signed  at  Trent,  October  13th,  1.501,  by  Maxi- 
milian and  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  to  wliich  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  and  the  Archduke  Philip  were 
also  parties.  By  this  instrument  Louis  engaged, 
in  return  for  the  investiture  of  Milan^  to  recog- 
nise the  preti'iisions  of  the  House  of  Austria  to 
Hungary  and  Boliemia,  and  to  second  Maxi- 
milian in  an  expedition  which  he  contemplated 
against  the  Turks.  It  was  at  this  conference 
that  those  schemes  against  Venice  began  to  be 
agitated,  which  ultimately  produced  the  League 
of  Cambray.  The  treaty  between  Louis  and 
Ferdinand  for  the  partition  of  Xajilcs  was  so 
loosel}'  drawn,  that  it  seemed  jjurposely  intended 
to  produce  the  quarrels  which  occurred."  Dis- 
putes arose  as  to  the  possession  of  a  couijle  of 
provinces,  ami  the  Spaniards  were  driven  out. 
"Iu  the  course  of  1502  the  Spaniards  were  de- 
prived of  everything,  except  Barletta  and  a  few 
towns  on  the  coast  of  Barl.  It  was  in  the  com- 
bats round  this  place  that  Bayard,  by  his  deeds 
of  courage  and  gencmsity,  won  his  reputation 
as  the  model  of  cliivalry,  and  became  the  idol  of 
the  French  soldiery. "  The  crafty  and  unscrupu- 
lous king  of  Aragon  now  amused  Louis  with 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  for  tlie  relinquishment 
of  the  whole  Neapolitan  domain  to  the  lately 
affianced  infants,  Charles  of  Austria  and  Claude 
of  France,  while  he  diligently  reinforced  the 
"Great  Captain."  Then  "Gonsalvo  suddenly 
resumed  the  olVensive  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  rapidit_v,  and  within  a  week  two  decisive 
battles  were  fought" — at  Seminara,  in  Calabria, 
April  21,  1503,  and  at  Cerignola,  near  Barletta, 
April  28.  In  the  last  named  battle  the  French 
army  was  dispersed  and  almost  destro\'ed.  On 
the  14th  of  i\ray,  Gonsalvo  entered  Naples,  and  by 
the  end  of  July  the  French  had  complctel}'  evac- 
uated the  Neapolitan  territory.  The  king  of 
France  made  ]ironipt  prc|iaratiiins  for  vigorous 
war,  not  only  in  Naples  but  in  Spain  itself,  send- 
ing two  armies  to  tlie  Pyrenees  and  one  across 
the  Alps.  The  campaign  of  the  latter  was  ruined 
by  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  who  stopped  its  march 
near  Home,  to  support  his  candidacy  for  tlie 
papal  chair,  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  Malaria  made  havoc  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French,  and  thej'  were  badly  commanded. 
They  advanced  to  the  .scat  of  war  in  OclDber, 
and  forced  the  passage  of  the  Garigliano,  No- 
vember t).  "Here  their  jirogress  was  arrested. 
.  .  .  The  seasons  themselves  were  hostile  to  the 


French  ;  lie;ivy  rains  set  in  with  a  constancy  (juite 
unusual  in  that  climate;  and  the  French  soldiers 
perished  by  hundreds  iu  the  mud  and  swamps 
of  the  Garigliano.  The  Spanish  army,  encamped 
near  Sessa,  was  better  snijplied  and  better  disci- 
plined; and  at  length,  after  two  months  of  inac- 
tion, Gonsalvo,  having  received  some  reinforce- 
ments, assumed  the  ofTensive,  and  in  his  turn 
crossed  the  river.  The  French,  whose  ijuarters 
were  widely  dispersed,  were  not  prejiared  for 
this  attack,  and  attempted  to  fall  back  upon 
Gaeta ;  but  their  retreat  soon  became  a  disorderly 
flight;  many  threw  down  their  arms  without 
striking  a  blow;  and  hence  the  affair  has  some- 
times been  called  the  rout  of  the  Garigliano 
[December  29,  1503].  Peter  de'  3Iedici,  who 
was  following  the  French  army,  perished  in  this 
retreat.  .  .  .  Very  few  of  the  French  army  found 
their  way  back  to  France.  Gaeta  surrendered 
at  the  first  summons,  January  1st.  1504.  This 
was  the  most  important  of  all  Gonsalvo's  vic- 
tories, as  it  completed  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
The  two  attacks  on  Spain  had  also  miscarried. 
...  A  truce  of  five  months  was  concluded,  No- 
vember 1.5tli,  which  was  subsciiuentlj'  converted 
into  a  peace  of  three  years." — T.  H.  Dyer,  llist. 
of  Modern  Europe,  hk.'\,  eh.  5-6  (e.  1). 

Also  ix:  L.  von  Ranke,  Hint,  of  the  Latin 
and  Teutonic  J^'ations,  1494-1514,  Itk.  1,  eh.  4,  and 
hk.  2,  ch.  1.— T.  A.  Trollope,  lli.ft.  of  the  Com- 
moniretdth  of  Florence,  hk.  9,  ch.  8-9  (».  4). — M.  J. 
Quintana,  The  Great  Captiiin  {IJees  of  Celehrntcd 
Spaniards)  — G.  P.  R.  James,  Memoirs  of  Great 
Commanders,  v  1:  Gonzahvz  de  Cordoba. — L. 
Larcliey,  Ili-tt.  if  Bnynrd.  hk.  2. 

A.  D.  1504-1506. — The  Treaties  of  Blois. — 
Tortuous  diplomacy  of  Louis  XII. —  His 
double  renunciation  of  Naples.  —  "There  was 
danger  [to  Louis  XII.  of  France]  that  the  loss  of 
the  ]Milanese  sliould  follow  that  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  3Iaximilian  was  already  preparing 
to  assert  his  imperial  rights  beyond  the  Alps,  and 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  was  marching  toward  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Louis  XII.  di- 
vided and  disarmed  his  enemies  by  three  treaties, 
signed  at  Blois  on  the  same  day  (1.504).  By  the 
first  Louis  and  Maximilian  agreed  to  attack 
Venice,  and  to  divide  the  spoil;  bj'  the  ."eeonil 
Louis  iiromised  the  king  of  the  Romans  200.000 
francs  in  return  for  tlie  investiture  of  the  .'Milan 
ese;  by  the  third  he  renounced  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  in  favor  of  ^Maximilian's  grandson  Charles, 
who  was  to  marry  Claude,  daughter  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  receive  as  her  dowry  three  French 
provinces,  —  Burgund_y,  Brittany,  and  Blois.  A 
more  disastrous  agreement  could  not  have  been 
made.  Charles  was  to  obtain  by  inheritance 
from  his  father,  Philip  the  Handsome,  the  Neth- 
erlands; from  his  mother,  Castile;  from  his 
paternal  gnuulfatlicr,  Austria;  from  his  maternal 
graiidralher,  Aragon.  And  now  he  was  assured 
of  Ital)',  and  France  was  to  be  dismembered  for 
liim.  This  was  virtuall_y  giving  him  the  empire 
of  Europe.  France  protested,  and  Louis  XII. 
seized  the  first  occasion  to  respond  to  her  wishes. 
He  found  it  iu  1505,  when  Ferdinand  the  Catlio 
lie  married  Gerinaine  de  Foix,  niece  of  Louis 
XII.  Louis  by  treaty  made  a  second  cession  of 
his  rights  over  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  his 
niece,  thus  lircaking  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions of  his  treaty  with  Maxiiuilian.  He  con- 
voked the  States-General  at  Tours  in  order  openly 
to    break    the    others    (1506).      The    Assembly 
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ilecliircd  tliat,  tlic  fiiiKhiiucntMl  law  of  Uic  stale  did 
iKit  ]H'rmit  alii-iiatidiis  (if  tin,'  domains  ol'  tlic 
crown,  and  licsouijlit  tlic  kini;'  lo  .uivi'  liis  daii.irli- 
tiT  in  niari'iagc  to  liis  licii-  |ircsMiuiitivc.  Francis, 
Dulvc  of  An^ouleine,  in  order  to  insure  tlic  in- 
tegrity of  tlie  territory  and  tlie  independence  of 
France.  Louis  XII.  found  little  (lilliculty  in 
aceeilinj;  to  llicir  request.  ^laxiniilian  and  Fer- 
dinand were  at  the  time  iniable  to  jirotest. " — V. 
Duruy.   Ifist.  „f  Fniiifr.  rk.  :W. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice. — The  continental  provinces 
of  the  Republic  torn  away.  See  Venice:  A.  D. 
l.-iOs-i.-)0'.i, 

A.  D.  1510-1513.  —  Dissolution  of  the  League 
of  Cambrai  and  formation  of  the  Holy  League 
against  France. — The  French  expelled  from 
Milan  and  all  Italy.  —  Restoration  of  the 
Medici. — Recovery  of  Venetian  territories. — 
As  the  League  nf  t'amlirai  liegan  to  \veak<'n  and 
fall  in  jiicces.  the  vigorous  reiiublic  of  Yeniee 
"came  forth  a.L'ain,  retook  Padua,  and  kept  it 
through  a  long  and  terrible  .siege,  at  last  forcing 
the  Emperor  to  withdraw  and  send  back  his 
French  allies.  The  Venetians  recovered  Vieenza, 
and  threatened  Verona;  ;\Iaxiinilian.  once  more 
powerless,  appealed  to  France  to  defend  his  con- 
quests. Thus  tilings  stood  [l.")l()l  when  Julius  II. 
made  peace  with  Venice  and  began  to  look  round 
liim  for  allies  against  Louis  Xlt.  lie  negotiated 
with  the  foreign  kings;  but  that  was  only  in  or- 
der thereliy  to  neutralise  their  influence,  sowdng 
discord  among  them ;  it  was  on  the  Swiss  mer- 
cenaries that  he  really  leant.  Now  that  he  had 
gaineil  all  he  wanted  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
tlie  States  of  the  Church,  he  thought  that  he 
might  safely  undertake  the  high  duty  of  protect- 
ing Italy  against  tlie  foreigner:  he  would  accom- 
plish what  Cii'sar  Borgia  had  but  dreamed  of  do- 
ing, he  would  chase  the  Barbarian  from  the 
sacred  soil  of  culture.  .  .  .  Pie  '  thankcil  God,' 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Amboise,  'that  now  he  was  Pope  alone!'  .  .  . 
lie  at  once  set  himself  to  secure  the  Swiss,  and 
found  a  ready  and  capable  agent  in  Jlatthew 
Schynuer,  Bishop  of  Sion  in  the  Valais.  .  .  . 
Bishop  Schynuer  was  rewarded  for  this  traffic 
with  a  cardinal's  hat.  And  now,  d<'prived  by 
death  of  the  guiding  hand  [of  Cardinal  d'Aiu- 
boise],  Louis  XII.  began  to  follow  a  ditHctilt  and 
dangerous  line  of  policy :  he  called  a  National 
Council  at  Tours,  and  laid  before  it,  as  a  case  of 
conscience,  the  question  whether  be  might  make 
war  on  the  Pope.  The  Council  at  once  de- 
clared for  the  King,  distinguishing,  as  well  they 
might  under  Julius  11,,  between  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  Papacy,  and  declaring 
that  anv  papal  censure  that  might  be  launched 
would  be  null  and  void.  Above  all,  an  appeal 
was  made  to  a  General  Council.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
war  went  on  in  Italy.  A  broadly-iilanned  at- 
tack on  the  ^lilanese.  on  Genoa,  and  Fcri-ara, 
concerted  by  Julius  II.  with  the  Venetians  and 
Swiss,  had  come  to  nothing.  Now  the  warlike 
pontiff  —  one  knows  his  grim  face  from  Riipliael's 
picture,  and  his  nervous  grasp  of  the  arms  of  his 
chair,  as  though  he  were  about  to  spring  for- 
ward into  action  —  took  the  Held  in  person.  At 
Bologna  he  fell  ill :  they  thought  he  would  die; 
and  Chaumont  of  Amboise  was  marching  up  with 
the  French  at  his  heels  to  surround  and  take  him 
there.  But  by  skilful  treating  with  the  French 
general  Julius  gained  time,  till  a  strong  force  of 


Venetians  had  entered  Bologna.  Then  the  Pope 
rose  from  his  sick-bed,  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
and  marched  out  to  besiege  Mirandohi,"  ITiH, 
wliich  capll  iilated.  "  Bayard  soon  after  attacked 
him,  and  :dl  but  took  him  iirisoner.  A  congress 
at  .Mantua  followed  :  but  the  Po])e  sternly  refused 
to  make  terms  with  the  French:  the  war  must 
goon.  Then  Louis  took  a  dtmgerous  step.  He 
convoked  an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Pisa,  and 
struck  a   medal   to   express   his   contempt   and 

hatred  for  Julius  II The  Pope  ha<l  gone 

back  to  Koine,  and  Bologna  had  ojiened  her 
gates  to  the  French  ;  the  coming  council,  which 
should  depose  Julius,  was  proclaimed  through 
Northern  Italy.  But,  though  the  moment  seemed 
favourable,  nothing  but  a  real  agreement  of  the 
European  powers  could  give  success  to  such  a 
step.  And  liow  far  men  were  from  such  an 
agreement  Louis  was  soon  to  learn;  for  Julius, 
finding  that  the  French  did  not  invade  the  States 
of  the  Church,  resumed  negoiaations  with  such 
success  that  in  October  loll  a  'Holy  League' 
was  formed  between  the  Pojie,  Venice,  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon,  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England. 
Ma.ximilian  wavered  and  doubted;  the  Swiss 
were  to  be  had  —  on  payment.  At  first  Louis 
showed  a  bold  front;  in  spite  of  this  strange 
whirl  of  the  wheel  of  politics  from  the  League  of 
Cambrai  to  the  Holy  League,  he  ]icrsevered,  giv- 
ing the  command  of  Milan  to  his  nephew,  Gaston 
of  Foix.  Duke  of  Nemours,  a  man  of  23  3'eais, 
the  most  ])romising'  of  his  younger  captains.  He 
relieved  Bologna,  seized  Brescia,  and  pillaged 
it  [lor2] ;  and  then  pushed  on  to  attack  Ravenna ; 
it  is  said  that  the  booty  of  Brescia  was  so  great 
that  the  French  soldiers,  liaving  made  their  for- 
tunes, deserted  in  crowds,  and  left  the  army 
much  weakened.  With  this  diminished  force 
Gaston  found  himself  caught  between  the  hostile 
walls  of  Ravenna,  and  a  relieving  force  of  Span- 
iards, separated  from  him  only  by  a  canal.  The 
Spaniarils,  after  their  usual  way  of  warfare, 
made  an  entrenched  camp  round  their  position. 
The  French  first  tried  to  take  the  city  byas.sault; 
but  being  driven  back,  determined  to  attack  the 
Spanish  camp."  They  made  the  as.saidt  [on 
Easter  Daj',  lol2]  and  took  the  camp,  with  great 
slaughter;  but  in  his  reckless  pursuit  of  the  re- 
treating enemy  Gaston  de  Foix  was  slain.  "  The 
death  of  the  young  I-'rince  more  than  balanced 
the  great  victory  of  the  day:  for  with  Gaston,  as 
Guicciardini  says,  perished  all  the  vigour  of  the 
French  army.  .  .  .  Though  Ravenna  was  taken, 
the  French  could  no  longer  support  themselves. 
Their  communications  with  ililau  were  threat- 
en<'d  by  the  Swiss:  they  left  garrisons  in  the 
strong  places  and  fell  back.  The  council  of  Pisa 
also  had  to  take  refuge  at  JMilan.  When  the 
Swiss  came  down  from  their  mountain-passes  to 
restore  the  Sforza  dynasty,  the  harassed  council 
liroke  up  from  Milan,  and  tied  to  Lyons;  there  it 
lingered  a  while,  but  it  had  become  contempti- 
ble; anon  it  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  Pope 
retdok  Bologna.  Parma.  Piacenza;  tlie  ^ledici 
returned  to  Florence  [see  Fldkexce:  A.  1). 
loOi-loOO] ;  JIa.ximilian  Sforza  was  re-established 
[see  JIiLAN:  A.  D.  lol'i],  while  the  Grison.s 
Leagues  received  the  Valteline  as  their  reward: 
the  English  annoyed  the  coast  without  any  de- 
cisive result.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  seized  Navarre, 
which  henceforward  became  Spanish  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Before  winter,  not  one  foot  of  Italian 
soil   remained   to   the   French.     Julius   II.,   the 
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formitlable  centre  of  the  Alliance,  died  iit  this  mo- 
ment (1513).  .  .  .  The  iiUies  secured  tlie  election 
of  a  Jledicean  Pope.  Leo  X.,  a  pontitf  hostile  to 
I'^rance,  and  certain  not  to  reverse  that  side  of 
his  predecessor's  policy.  .  .  .  Louis,  finding  him- 
self menaced  on  every  side,  suddenly  turned 
about  and  offered  his  friendship  to  Venice.  .  .  . 
Katural  tendencies  overbore  all  resentments  on 
both  sides,  and  a  treaty  between  them  both 
guaranteed  the  ]\Iilanese  to  Louis  and  .save  him  a 
strong  force  of  Venetian  soldiers,  iteanwhile, 
Ferdinand  had  come  to  terms  with  JIaximilian 
and  boyish  Henry  VIII. ,  who  .  .  .  had  framcil 
a  scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  France.  The 
French  king,  instead  of  staying  at  home  to  defend 
his  frontiers,  was  eager  to  retake  Milan,  and  to 
join  hands  with  the  Venetians.  .  .  .  But  the 
Swi.ss  round  ^la.xiniilian  Storza  defended  liim 
without  fear  or  treachery;  and  catching  the 
French  troops  under  La  Tremoille  in  a  wretched 
position  not  far  from  Xovara,  attacked  and  ut- 
terly defeated  them  (1513).  The  French  with- 
drew lieyfind  the  Alps;  the  Venetians  wer(^ 
ih'ivcn  off  with  great  loss  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
ravaged  their  mainland  territories  down  to  the 
water's  edge.  For  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life  Louis  XII.  had  no  leisure  again  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  Italj":  he  was  too  busy  elsewhere." — 
G.  AV.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  Frmicf,  i:  2,  bk.  2,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  P.  Villari,  Life  and  Tiina  vf  Mnrliia- 
velU,  bk.  1,  c/i.  12-U  {i:  3).  — 31.  Creighton,  Jlist. 
of  the  Pfipuri/,  bk.  5,  ch.  15-16  (v.  4). —  L.  von 
lianke,  IIi»t.  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  Nations 
from  1494  to  1514,  bk.  3,  ch.  3.—  Sir  R.  Comyn, 
Hist,  if  the  Western  Empire,  eh.  37-38  {v.  3).— 
L.  Larchey,  Hist,  of  Bayard,  bk.  2,  eh.  31-44.— 
H.  E.  Xapicr,  FUrentine  History,  hk.  2,  eh.  9 
{'-'.  4). 

A.  D.  1515-1516. — Invasion  and  reconquest 
of  Milan  by  Francis  I. — His  treaty  with  the 
Pope.    See  Fu.VNCIi:   A.  D.  1515;  and  1515-151S. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Abortive  attempt  against 
Milan  by  the  Emperor,  Maximilian. — His 
peace  with  Venice  and  surrender  of  Verona. 
See  Fk.\.nck:  A.  1).  1516-1517. 

A.  D.  1520-1542. — Early  Reformation  move- 
ments and  their  want  of  popular  support. — 
The  Council  of  Trent.  See  Vxvkcx:  A.  I), 
1537-1503. 

A.  D.  1521-1522.— Re-expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Milan. — The  treason  of  the  Con- 
stable Bourbon. — His  appointment  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  army.  Sec  Fi!.\xci: ; 
A.  1).  1520-1.523. 

A.  D.  1523-1527. — The  double  dealings  of 
Pope  Clement  VII. — Invasion  of  Milanese  by 
Francis  I.  and  his  defeat  and  capture  at 
Pavia. — The  Holy  League  against  Charles  V. 
— The  attack  on  Rome  by  Constable  Bourbon. 
—  fiiulio  de'  Medici,  natural  son  of  (Juiliano  de' 
Medici,  and  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  had  succeeded 
Adrian  VI.  in  the  Papacy  in  1523,  under  the 
name  of  Clement  VII.  "Nothing  could  have 
been  more  unfortunate  than  the  new  Pope's  first 
steps  on  the  zig-zag  path  wliich  he  jiroposcd  to 
follow.  Becoming  alarmed  at  the  prepondera- 
ting power  of  Charles  [the  Fifth,  ICmpcror,  King 
of  Spain  and  Naples,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
ruler  of  all  the  Netherlands, — see  Ai'stki.v: 
A.  D.  149G-1526;  and  Gi.;km.\ny:  A.  D.  15191,  in 
1.524  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Francis  [the 
First,  kinir  of  France];  i)iit  scarcely  ha<l  this 
been  coneludeil  wIk^ii  the  nicmoral)le  battle  of 


Pavia  [see  France;  A.  D.  1533-1525],  resulting 
in  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French,  on  the  24tli  of 
Feliruary,  1525.  and  the  captivity  of  the  French 
king,  frightened  him  back  again  into  seeking 
anew  the  friendship  of  Charles,  in  Ajiril  of  that 
year.  Each  of  these  successive  treaties  was  of 
course  duly  sworn  to  and  declared  inviolable; 
but  it  could  hardh'  be  expected  that  he  who  ex- 
ercised tlie  power  of  annulling  other  men's  oaths 
would  submit  to  be  bound  by  his  own,  when  the 
observance  of  them  became  inconvenient.  Clem- 
ent accordingly  was  not  jjrevented  by  the  solemn 
treaty  of  April,  1525,  from  conspiring  against  his 
new  alljr  in  the  July  following.  The  object  of 
this  conspiracy  was  to  induce  Ferdinando  Fran- 
cesco d'Avalos,  Marciuis  of  Peseara,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Charles  V.  before  Jlilan.  to 
revolt  against  his  sovereign,  and  join  the  Italians 
in  an  attempt  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  Si^anish 
sway  in  Italy.  .  .  .  But  the  Spanish  general  had 
no  sooner  secured  clear  evidence  of  the  jilans  of 
the  conspirators,  by  pretending  to  listen  to  their 
proposals,  than  he  reported  the  whole  to  Charles. 
The  miscarriage  of  this  scheme,  and  the  exposure 
consecpient  upon  it,  uecessarilj-  threw  the  vacil- 
lating and  terrified  Pontiff  once  more  into  the 
arms  of  Francis.  '  The  Jlost  Christian  ' — as  the 
old  Italian  historians  often  ellipticallj'  call  the 
Kings  of  France  —  obtained  his  release  from  his 
Madrid  prison  by  promising  on  oath,  on  the  17lh 
of  Jauuarv,  152(3,  all  that  Charles,  driving  a  hard 
bargain,  chose  to  demand  of  him  [see  Fn.\xcE: 
A.  D.  1525-1526].  And  Clement  hastened  to 
prove  the  sinceritj-  of  his  renewed  friendship  by 
a  professional  contribution  to  the  success  of  their 
new  alliance,  in  the  welcome  shape  of  a  plenary 
alisolution  from  all  ol)servance  of  the  oaths  so 
sworn.  .  .  .  On  the  22nd  of  May  following  [at 
Cognac],  the  Pope  entered  into  a  formal  league 
with  Francis  [called  '  Holy,' for  the  reason  that 
the  Pope  was  a  party  to  it].  Venice  joined  her 
troops  to  those  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  and 
they  marched  together  to  the  support  of  the 
Milanese,  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the 
Emiicror.  Assistance  had  also  been  promised 
by  Henry  of  England,  who  had  stipulated,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  not  be  named  as  a  ])arty  to 
the  alliance,  but  only  considered  as  its  protector. 
This  was  the  most  strenuous  and  most  iniited  at- 
teni]it  Italy  had  j-et  made  to  rid  herself  of  the 
domination  of  the  stranger,  and  patriotic  hopes 
beat  high  in  several  Italian  hearts.  ...  It  may 
bo  easily  imagined  that  the  '  .Most  Catholic ' 
monarch  [Charles  V.]  felt  towards  Clement  at 
this  time  in  a  manner  which  led  him  to  dis- 
tinguish very  nicely  between  the  infallible  head 
of  the  universal  Church  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  States.  .  .  .  Though  he  retained 
the  utmost  respect  and  reverence  for  the  vice- 
gerent of  heaven,  he  thought  that  a  little  correc- 
tion administered  to  the  sovereign  of  Home 
would  not  be  amLss,  and  nothing  could  be  easier 
than  to  find  means  ready  to  his  hand  for  the  in- 
Hiction  of  it.  The  Colonnaswerc  f)f  course  ready 
for  a  rebellion  on  the  slightest  encouragement. 
.  .  .  So  when  Don  Ugo  di  Moncada,  Charles's 
general  at  Naples,  proposed  to  the  Colonnas  to 
join  him  in  a  little  frolic  at  Clement's  expense, 
the  noble  and  most  reverend  members  of  that 
jiowerful  family  jumped  at  the  proposal.  .  .  . 
The  united  forces  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Colon- 
nas accordingly  one  morning  entered  Home,  al- 
together  witliout    opposition,   and   marched    at 
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onco  to  the  Vatican.  They  cniiiplctcOy  sacked, 
not  only  the  Pope'.s  pahice,  and  the  rciideuees  of 
many  genlU'nieii  and  iirehites,  but  also,  says  the 
histoviau  [Vaiclii],  'with  mihcanl-of  avarice  and 
impiety,'  rol)l)e(l  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter  of 
everytiiing  it  contained.  Clement  had  barely 
time  to  escape  into  the  castle  of  St,  Angclo;  but 
as  he  found  tliei'e  neither  soldiers  nor  amnuuii- 
tiuu,  nor  even  food  for  above  three  days,  .  .  . 
he  consented  to  a  treaty  by  which  the  Pope 
agreed  to  |)ardou  the  Colonnas  freely  for  all  they 
had  done  against  him;  to  take  no  steps  to  re- 
venge himself  on  them;  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  Lombardy;  and  to  undertake  nothing  in 
any  way,  or  under  any  jiretcxt.  against  the  Em- 
peror." As  a  hostage  for  tlie  fullilmcnt  of  this 
treaty,  Pope  Clement  gave  his  dear  friend  Filippo 
Strozzi;  but  no  sooner  was  he  delivered  from  his 
captors  than  he  hired  seven  "black  companies" 
of  adventurers  and  2.000  Swi.ss,  and  began  a 
furious  war  of  extermination  upon  the  Colonnas 
and  all  tlieir  dependents.  At  the  same  time  he 
wrote  private  letters  to  the  lieads  of  his  "Holy 
League,"  "  warning  them  to  pay  no  heed  to  any 
statement  respecting  a  treaty  made  by  him  with 
the  Emperor,  and  assuring  them  of  his  intention 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmost  energy." 
A  little  later,  however,  this  remarkable  Holy 
Father  found  it  convenient  to  make  another 
treaty  with  the  Vieeroj'of  Naples,  for  the  release 
of  his  friend  Strozzi,  which  bound  him  still  more 
to  friendly  relations  with  tlie  Emperor.  This 
latter  treaty,  of  March,  1527,  "  would  seem  in 
some  sort  to  imply  tlie  reconciliation  once  again 
of  the  Pope  and  tlie  Emperor."  But  Charles  had 
already  set  forces  in  motion  for  the  chastisement 
of  the  faithless  Pope  and  his  allies,  which  either 
he  could  not  or  did  not  care  to  arrest.  "The 
Constable  Bourbon,  whom  the  gross  injustice  of 
Francis  L,  and  the  intolerable  persecution  of  his 
infamous  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie,  had  driven 
to  abandon  his  country  and  allegiance  [see 
Fuance:  a.  D.  1.530-1.528],  ,  .  ,  was  now  .  .  . 
marching  southwards,  with  the  imperial  troops, 
to  chastise  the  different  niemliers  of  tlie  League 
against  the  Emperm',  which  Clement,  as  has  been 
seen,  had  formed.  George  Frundsberg,  a  Ger- 
man leader  of  i-epntation,  had  also  crossed  the 
Alps  with  15,000  men, — '  all  Lutherans  and 
Lauzknechts,'  as  the  Italians  write  with  horror 
and  disma}', —  and  had  ioined  these  forces  to  the 
Spaniards  under  Bourbon.  .  .  .  The  combined 
force  was  in  all  respects  more  like  a  rabble  rout 
of  brigands  and  Ijandits  than  an  armj';  and  was 
assuredly  such  as  must,  even  in  those  days,  have 
been  felt  to  be  a  disgrace  to  any  sovereign  per- 
mitting them  to  call  themselves  his  soldiers. 
Their  pay  was,  as  was  often  the  case  with  the 
troops  of  Charles  Y. ,  hopelessly  in  arrear,  and 
discipline  was  of  course'  proportionably  weak 
among  them.  .  .  .  The  progress  southward  of 
this  bandit  army  .  .  .  tilled  the  cities  exposed  to 
their  inroad  with  terror  and  dismay.  The}'  had 
passed  like  a  destroying  locust  swarm  over  Bo- 
logna and  Imola.  and  crossing  the  Apennines, 
which  separate  Unibria  from  Tuscany,  had  de- 
scended into  the  vallej-  of  the  Arno  not  far  from 
Arezzo.  Florence  and  Rome  lioth  trembled.  On 
which  would  the  storm  burst  '!  That  was  the 
all-absorbing  question.  Pope  Clement,  with  his 
usual  avarice-blinded  imbecility,  had,  immedi- 
ately on  concluding  the  above-mentioned  treaty 
with  the  Neapolitan  viceroy,  discharged  all  his 


troops  except  a  body-guard  of  about  000  men. 
Florence  was  nearly  in  as  defenceless  a  position  " ; 
but  a  small  army  of  the  League,  under  the  Duke 
of  Urbino,  was  at  Incisa,  and  it  was  "probably 
the  presence  of  this  army,  little  as  it  had  hitherto 
done  to  iinpeile  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  which 
deci<lcd  Bourbon  eventually  to  determiMe  on 
marching  towards  Home.  It  seems  doubtful 
how  far  they  were  in  so  doing  executing  the 
orders,  or  carrying  out  the  wishes,  of  the  Em- 
peror. .  .  .  Upon  the  whole  we  are  warranted  in 
supposing  that  Bourbon  and  Frundsberg  w<ju1(1 
hardly  have  ventured  on  the  course  they  took,  if 
they  iiad  not  bad  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
not  much  (lis]dease  their  master.  .  .  .  On  the 
5th  of  Jlay  [1.537]  Bourbon  arrived  beneath  the 
walls  of  Rome.  ...  On  the  evening  of  the  Gth 
of  ..May  the  eit_y  was  stormed  and  given  over  to 
the  unbridled  cupidity  and  brutalitj'  of  the  sol- 
diers. .  .  .  Bourbon  himself  had  fallen  in  the 
iirst  moments  of  the  attack." — T.  A.  Trollope, 
Hist,  nf  the  CommouirealUi  of  Florence,  bk.  10,  ch. 
3  {/■.  4). 

Also  in:  The  same,  Filippo  Strozzi,  ch.  7. — 
"W'.  Robertson,  Hid.  of  the  Ileir/n  of  Charles  V., 
Ilk.  4  (i,\  2). — L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, ill  Gtrmiiiiij.  hk.  4,  cli.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1527.— The  Sack  of  Rome  by  the 
Spanish  and  German  Imperialists. — "Bourbon 
fell  at  the  tirst  assault ;  but  by  evening  the  Vati- 
can suburb  was  in  the  hands  of  the  eneni}'. 
Clement,  who  was  even  best  informed  of  the 
state  of  things,  had  not  anticipated  such  an  issue. 
He  scarcely  saved  himself  by  flight  from  the 
Vatican  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  whither  the 
fugitive  population  hurried,  as  the  shipwrecked 
crew  of  an  entire  fleet  hastens  to  a  single  boat 
which  cannot  receive  them.  In  the  midst  of  the 
thronging  stream  of  men,  the  portcullis  was 
lowered.  "Whoever  remained  without  was  lost. 
Beuvenuto  Cellini  was  at  that  time  in  Rome,  and 
was  among  the  defenders  of  the  walls.  He 
boasted  that  his  ball  had  destro_yed  Bourbon. 
He  stole  fortunately  into  the  citadel,  before  it 
was  closed,  anil  entered  the  Pope's  service  as 
bombardier.  Even  at  this  last  moment,  Clement 
might  have  .saved  Rome  itself,  which,  situated 
on  the  opiiosite  shore  of  the  river,  had  not  yet 
been  entered  by  the  enemy.  They  offered  to 
spare  it  for  a  ran.som;  but  finding  this  too  high, 
and  awaiting  hourly  Urliino's  array,  to  which, 
though  nothing  was  yet  to  be  seen  of  it,  he 
looked  as  a  tlelivercr  in  the  time  of  need,  he 
would  hear  nothing  of  it.  And  thus  the  unde- 
fended city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imperialists. 
Almost  without  resistance  they  entered  Traste- 
vere,  a  small  quarter  of  the  citj'  lying  to  the  west 
of  tlie  Tiber;  and  then  cro.ssing  the  bridges, 
w'hich  no  one  had  demolished,  they  pressed  for- 
wards into  the  heart  of  Rome.  It  was  thedejithof 
the  night.  Beuvenuto  Cellini  was  stationed  on  the 
tower  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
colossal  augel,  and  saw  the  flames  bursting  forth 
in  the  darkness,  and  lieard  the  sorrowful  cry  all 
around.  For  it  was  late  before  the  soldiers  began 
to  cast  off  all  restraint.  They  had  entered  quietly. 
The  Germans  stood  in  batallions.  But  when  they 
saw  the  Spaniards  broken  up  and  plundering, 
the  desire  was  aroused  in  them  also;  and  novv  a 
spirit  of  emulation  appeared,  as  to  which  nation 
could  outdo  the  other  in  cruelt}'.  The  Spaniard.s, 
it  is  asserted  by  imp.artial  Italians,  carried  the 
day.    There  bad  been  no  siege,  no  bombardment. 
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no  flight  of  any  great  c-.\tent;  but  as  if  llic 
earth  had  opened,  and  had  disgorged  a  legion  of 
devils,  so  suddenly  came  these  hosts.  Ever^-- 
thing  was  in  a  moment  abandoned  to  them.  We 
must  endeavour  to  conceive  what  kind  of  men 
these  German  soldiers  were.  They  formed  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  prime  and  the 
refuse  of  the  jieople.  Gathered  together  by  the 
hope  of  liooty,  indilTereut  what  end  was  assigned 
them,  rendered  wild  by  hunger  and  tardj-  pay, 
left  without  a  master  after  the  death  of  their 
conunander,  they  found  themselves  unrestrained 
in  the  most  luxurious  city  of  the  world  —  a  city 
abounding  with  gold  and  riches,  and  at  the  same 
time  decried  for  centuries  in  Germany,  as  the 
infernal  nest  of  the  popes,  who  lived  there  as  in- 
carnate devils,  in  the  midst  of  their  Bali_vlonian 
doings.  The  opinion  that  the  pope  of  Kome,  and 
Clement  VII.  in  particular,  was  the  devil,  pre- 
vailed not  onlj'  in  Germany,  but  in  Italy  and  in 
Home  the  people  called  him  so.  In  the  midst  of 
plague  and  famine  he  had  doubled  the  taxes  and 
raised  the  price  of  bread.  AVhat  with  the 
Romans,  however,  was  an  invective  arising  from 
indignation,  was  an  article  of  faith  among  the 
Germans.  They  believed  they  had  to  do  with 
the  real  antichrist,  wliose  destruction  would  be 
a  benefit  to  Christendom.  We  must  remember, 
if  we  would  understand  this  fury  of  the  German 
soldiery,  in  whose  minds,  as  in  those  of  all  Ger- 
mans, Lutheran  ideas  at  that  time  prevailed, 
how  Rome  had  been  preached  and  written  upon 
in  the  north.  The  city  was  represented  to  people 
as  a  vast  abyss  of  sin ;  the  men  as  villains,  from 
the  lowest  up  to  the  cardinals;  the  women  as 
courtesans;  the  bu.siness  of  all  as  deceit,  theft, 
and  murder;  and  the  robbing  and  deluding  of 
men  that  had  for  centuries  been  emanating  from 
Rome,  was  regarded  as  the  universal  disease 
from  which  the  world  was  languishing.  Thither 
for  centuries  the  gold  of  Germany  had  flowed; 
there  had  emperors  been  humbled  or  poisoned; 
from  Rome  ever}-  evil  had  sprung.  And  thus, 
while  satiating  themselves  with  rapine  anil 
nuu'iler,  they  believed  a  good  work  was  being 
done  for  the  welfare  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
avenge  of  German}-.  Never,  however  —  this  we 
know  —  does  the  nature  of  man  exhibit  itself 
more  beast-like,  than  when  it  becomes  furious 
for  the  sake  of  ideas  of  the  highest  character. 
Before  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  which,  carefully 
fortified  with  walls  and  fosses,  alone  afforded  re- 
sistance, the  German  soldiers  proclaimed  Martin 
Luther  as  pope.  Luther's  name  was  at  that 
time  a  war-cry  against  pope  and  priestcraft. 
The  rude  multitude  surmised  not  what  Luther 
desired  wdien  he  attacked  the  papacy.  In  front 
of  !St.  Peter's  church,  they  represented  an  imita- 
tion of  the  papal  election  with  the  sacred  gar- 
ments and  utensils.  The}'  compelled  one  priest 
to  give  exireme  \inction  to  a  dying  nude.  One 
l)rolested  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  had 
consumed  a  piece  of  the  pope's  flesh.  It  is  true, 
Italians  for  the  most  jiart  relate  this,  but  the 
Gernuui  reports  themselves  do  not  deny  the  exces- 
sive barbarity  which  was  ])ermitted.  Ten  mill- 
ions of  precious  nu'tal  was  carried  away.  How 
much  lilood  did  this  money  involve,  and  what  was 
done  to  those  from  whom  it  was  taken'/  Fewer 
were  jnU  to  death  than  were  plundered,  says 
one  of  the  records,  but  what  does  that  inijily '? 
It  is  true,  the  Germans  often  (piarrelled  with  the 
Spaniards,  becuuse  the  horrors  wdiieh  they  saw 


them  practise  were  too  terriljle  for  them.  Other- 
wi.se  the  sparing  of  human  life  was  less  an  act 
of  clemency  than  of  covetousness.  Prisoners  of 
war  were  at  that  time  regarded  as  slaves;  they 
were  carried  away  as  personal  property,  or  a 
ransom  was  extorted.  .  .  .  This  system  w-as  car- 
ried to  a  great  pitch  in  Rome.  The  possessors 
of  palaces  were  obliged  to  jjurchase  their  ran- 
som, the  Spanish  cardinals  as  well  as  the  Italian 
—  no  difference  was  made.  Thus  at  least  escape 
was  possible.  .  .  .  And  as  the  people  were 
treated,  so  were  the  things.  Upon  the  inlaid 
marble  floor  of  the  Vatican,  where  the  Prince  of 
Orange  took  up  his  abode  —  the  command  of 
the  army  devolving  upon  him  after  Bourbon's 
death  —  the  soldiers  lighted  their  fire.  The 
splendid  stained  glass  windows,  executed  by 
AVilliam  of  Marseilles,  were  broken  for  the  sake 
of  the  lead.  Raphael's  tapestries  were  pro- 
nounced excellent  booty  ;  in  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  the  eyes  were  put  out;  and  valuable  docu- 
meuts  were  given  as  straw  to  the  horses  which 
stood  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  statues  in  the 
streets  were  thrown  down;  the  images  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  the  churches  were  broken  to 
pieces.  For  six  months  the  city  thus  remained 
in  tlie  power  of  the  soldiery,  who  had  lost  all 
discipline.  Pestilence  and  famine  appeared. 
Rome  had  more  than  90,000  inhabitants  under 
Leo  X. ;  when  Clement  VII.  returned  a  year 
after  the  conquest,  scarcely  a  third  of  that  num- 
ber then  existed — poor,  famished  people,  who 
had  remained  behind,  because  they  knew  not 
whither  to  turn.  All  this  lay  on  the  conscience 
of  the  man  who  now  for  months  had  been  con- 
demned to  look  down  upon  this  misery  from  the 
castle  of  St.  Angelo,  iu  which  the  Spaniards  held 
him  completely  blockaded,  and  where  pestilence 
and  want  of  provisions  appeared  just  as  nuicli 
as  down  below  in  Rome.  At  last,  after  waiting 
day  after  day,  he  saw  Urbino"s  army  apjiroach- 
ing  from  afar;  their  watch-fires  were  to  be  per- 
ceived ;  and  every  moment  he  expected  that  the 
duke  would  attack  and  deliver  the  cit}'.  But 
he  moved  not.  It  is  thought  he  intended  now  to 
avenge  the  rapine  which  the  Jledici  under  Leo 
X.  had  carried  on  against  him.  .  .  .  After 
having  rested  for  some  time  iu  sight  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  imperialists  had  opened  their  in- 
trcnchments  round  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  for  a 
regular  siege,  he  withdrew  back  again  to  the 
north,  and  left  the  pope  to  his  fate. " —  H.  Grimm, 
Lifi  of.Vich,ul  Anrjdo,  ch.  10,  >>c(t.  3  (c.  2). 

Ai.soiN:  Ben venuto Cellini,  Life;  tr.  by  J.  A. 
Si/iiii/ndh;  hk.  1,  stct.  3-1-88  (i'.  1).  —  The  same  ;  tr. 
hi/  7'.  lioscoe,  ch.  7. — J.  S.  iJrewer,  7'he  Reiyn  of 
henry  VIIL,  ch.  25  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1527-1529. —  Siege  and  captivity  of  the 
Pope. — New  league  against  the  Emperor. — 
French  invasion  and  disastrous  siege  of 
Naples. — Genoese  independence  recovered. — 
Treaties  of  Barcelona  and  Cambrai.  — Francis 
renounces  all  pretensions  beyond  the  Alps. — 
Charles  V.  supreme. — Shut  iiji  in  Castle  St. 
Angelo,  the  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  "  deprived  of 
every  resource,  and  reduced  to  s\ieh  extremity  of 
famine  as  to  feed  on  as.ses'  llesli,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate  on  such  conditions  as  the  concjuerors 
were  pli'Msed  to  lu'escribe.  lie  agreed  to  pay 
•100.0(10  ilucats  to  the  army;  to  surrender  to  the 
emperur  all  the  places  of  strength  belonging  to 
llu!  Church;  and,  besides  giving  hostages,  to 
remain  a  prisoner  himself  until  the  chief  articles 
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were  pei-foviiipd.  .  .  .  Tlie  account  of  tiiis  extra- 
ordinaiy  anil  unexpected  event  was  no  less  sur- 
prisingtlian  agreealjle  to  tiie  eniperoi'.  Hut  in 
ordiM'  to  conceal  his  joy  from  his  suljjccts,  who 
were  fillcil  with  liorrour  at  the  success  and 
crimes  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  lessen  tlie 
indignation  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  lie  declared 
that  Koine  had  been  assaidted  without  any  order 
from  him.  lie  wrote  to  all  the  princes  willi 
whom  he  was  in  alliance,  disclaiming  his  having 
had  any  knowledge  of  IJourbou's  intention.  lie 
put  himself  and  court  into  mourning;  com- 
manded the  rejoicings  wdneh  had  been  ordered 
for  the  birth  of  his  son  Piiilip  to  be  stopped; 
and,  (anploying  ;ui  artilice  no  less  hypocritical 
than  gross,  he  aiipointeil  prayers  and  processions 
throughout  all  Sjiain  for  th(^  recovery  of  the 
pope's  liberty,  which,  by  an  order  to  his  generals, 
he  cotdd  have  immediately  granted  him.  .  .  . 
Francis  and  Henry  [of  France  and  England], 
alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  imjierial  arms 
in  Italy,  had,  even  before  the  taking  of  Home, 
entered  into  a  closer  alliance ;  and,  in  order  to 
give  some  check  to  the  emperor's  ambition,  had 
agreed  to  make  a  vigorous  diversion  in  the  Low 
Countries.  The  force  of  every  tiiotive  wdiicli 
had  influenced  them  at  that  time  was  now  in- 
creased; and  to  these  was  added  the  desire  of 
rescuing  the  pope  out  of  the  emperor's  hands,  a 
measure  no  less  politic  than  it  appeared  to  be 
pious.  This,  however,  rendered  it  necessary  to 
abandon  their  hostile  intentions  against  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  make  Italy  the  -scat  of  war. 
.  .  .  Besides  all  .  .  .  public  considerations, 
Henry  was  iulluenced  by  one  of  a  nK.ire  private 
natui'c:  having  begun,  about  this  time,  to  form 
his  great  scheme  of  divorcing  Catharine  of  Ara- 
gon,  towards  the  execution  of  which  he  knew 
that  the  sanction  of  papal  authority  would  be 
necessary,  he  was  desirous  to  acquire  as  much 
merit  as  possible  with  Clement,  by  appearing  to 
be  the  chief  instrument  of  his  deliverance.  .  .  . 
Henry  .  .  .  entered  so  eagerly  into  this  new 
alliance,  that,  in  order  to  give  Francis  the  strong- 
est proof  of  his  friendship  and  respect,  lie  for- 
mally renounced  the  ancient  claim  of  the  Eng- 
lish raonarchs  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  had 
long  been  the  pride  and  ruin  of  the  nation;  as  a 
full  compensation  for  which  he  accepted  a  pen- 
sicm  of  50,000  crowns,  to  be  paid  annually  to 
himself  and  his  successors.  The  pope,  being 
unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  capitula- 
tion, still  remained  a  prisoner.  .  .  .  The  Floren- 
tines no  sooner  heard  of  wdiat  had  happened  at 
Rome,  than  they  ran  to  arms  .  .  .  and,  declaring 
themselves  a  free  state,  reestablished  their  ancient 
popular  government  [see  Florence;  A.  D.  1.50'3- 
1569].  The  Venetians,  taking  advantage  of  the 
calamity  of  their  ally,  the  pope,  seized  Ravenna, 
and  otlier  places  belonging  to  the  church,  under 
pretext  of  keeping  them  in  deposite. "  On  tlie 
other  hand,  Lannoy,  Charles'  viceroy  at  Naples, 
"marched  to  Rome,  together  with  Sloncada  and 
the  ]\Iar(iuis  del  Guasto,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
troops  which  they  could  assemble  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples.  The  arrival  of  this  reinforcement 
brought  new  calamities  on  the  unhappy  citizens 
of  Rome;  for  the  soldiers,  envying  the  wealth  of 
their  companions,  imitated  their  license,  and  with 
the  utmost  rapacitj'  gathered  the  gleanings  which 
bad  escaped  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Germans.  There  was  not  now  any  army  in  Italy 
capable  of  making  head  against  the  imperialists." 


But  X\\v.  troops  who  had  cnjoyi^l  months  of  license 
and  riotous  pillage  in  Rome  could  not  be  brought 
back  to  discipline,  and  refused  to  ipiit  the  peri.sh- 
ing  city.  They  had  chosen  for  their  general- 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  who  "  was  obliged  to  pay 
more  attention  to  their  humours  than  they  did  to 
hiscoininands.  .  .  ,  This  gave  the  king  of  France 
and  the  Venetians  leisure  to  form  new  schemes, 
and  to  enter  into  new  arrangements  for  delivering 
the  pope,  and  preserving  the  liberties  of  Italy. 
The  newly-restored  republic  of  Florence  very 
imprudently  joined  witli  them,  and  Lautrec  .  .  . 
was  .  .  .  appointed  .generalissimo  of  the  league. 
.  .  .  The  best  troops  in  France' marched  under  his 
command;  and  the  king  of  ICnglaiid,  though  he 
had  not  yet  declared  war  against  the  emperor, 
advanced"  a  considerable  sum  towards  carrying 
on  the  expedition.  Lautree's  first  operations 
[1.537]  were  prudent,  vigorous  and  successful. 
I'y  the  assistance  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  ablest 
sea-ollicerof  that  age,  he  rendered  himself  master 
of  Genoa,  and  reestablished  in  that  republic  the 
faction  of  the  Fregosi,  together  with  the  domin- 
ion of  France.  He  obliged  Alexandria  to  sur- 
render after  a  short  siege,  and  reduced  all  the 
country  on  that  side  of  the  Tessino.  He  took 
Pavia,  which  had  so  long  resisted  the  arms  of 
his  sovereign,  by  assault,  and  plundered  it  with 
.  .  .  cruelty.  .  .  .  But  Lautrec  durst  not  com- 
plete a  conquest  wdiicli  would  have  been  so  hon- 
ourable to  himself  and  of  such  advantage  to  the 
league.  Francis  .  .  .  was  afraid  that,  if  Sforza 
were  once  rct'stablished  in  Jlilan,  they  [his  con- 
federates] would  second  but  coldly  the  attack 
wdiich  he  intended  to  make  on  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  .  .  .  Happily  the  importunities  of  the 
pope  and  the  solicitations  of  the  Florentines,  the 
one  for  relief,  and  the  other  for  protection,  were 
so  urgent  as  to  furnish  him  with  a  decent  pretext 
for  marching  forward,  .  .  .  While  Lautrec  ad- 
vanced slowly  towards  Rome,  the  emperor" 
came  to  terms  with  the  pope,  and  Clement  olj- 
tained  his  liliertj'  at  the  cost  of  350,000  crowns,  a 
tenth  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  Spain,  and 
an  agreement  to  take  no  part  in  the  war  against 
Charles.  The  latter  next  made  overtures  to  the 
French  king,  offering  some  relaxation  of  the 
treaty  of  JIadrid;  but  they  were  received  in  a 
manner  that  irritated  even  his  cold  temper.  He, 
in  turn,  provoked  his  antagonist,  until  a  ridicu- 
lous exchange  of  defiances  to  personal  combat 
passed  between  them.  Jlcantime  "  Lautrec  con- 
tinued his  ojierations,  which  promised  to  be  more 
decisive.  His  army,  which  was  now  increased 
to  35,000  men,  advanced  by  great  marches  to- 
wards Naples."  The  remains  of  the  imperial 
army  retreated,  as  he  advanced,  from  Rome, 
where  it  had  held  riot  for  ten  months,  and  took 
shelter  behind  the  fortifications  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan capital.  Lautrec  undertook  (April,  1528) 
the  siege  of  Naples,  with  the  co-operati(ai  of  the 
Genoese  admiral,  Doria,  who  blockadctl  its  port. 
But  he  was  neglected  bj'his  own  frivolous  king, 
and  received  little  aid  from  the  Pope,  the  king 
of  England,  or  other  confederates  of  the  league. 
Jlorcover,  Doria  and  the  Genoese  suffered  treat- 
ment so  insolent,  oppressive  and  threatening,  from, 
the  French  court  that  the  former  opened  negoti- 
ations with  the  emperor  for  a  transfer  of  his 
services.  "Charles,  fully  sensible  of  the  im|)or- 
tance  of  such  an  acquisition,  granted  him  what- 
ever terms  he  recpiired.  Doria  sent  back  his 
commission,    together  with    the    collar   of    St. 
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Jlic-hucl,  to  Frauds,  aud,  lioisting  tlie  inipcTial 
colours,  sailed  with  all  his  galley's  towards 
Naples,  uot  to  block  up  the  harljour  of  that  uu- 
happj'  city,  as  he  had  fornierl\-  engaged,  but  to 
briug  them  protection  aud  deliverance.  His 
arrival  opcued  the  communicatiou  with  the  sea, 
and  restored  pleuty  in  Xaples,  which  was  now 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  French 
.  .  .  were  soon  reduced  to  great  straits  f(jr  \\ant 
of  provisions."  With  the  heat  of  summer  came 
pestilence ;  Lautrec  died,  and  the  wasted  French 
armv,  attempting  to  retreat,  was  forced  to  lay 
down  its  arms  aud  march  under  guard  to  the 
frontiers  of  France.  "The  loss  of  Genoa  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  tlie  ruin  of  the  army  in 
iXaples. "  Doria  took  possession  of  the  town; 
the  French  garrison  iu  the  citadel  capitulated 
(September  12,  1528),  aud  the  citadel  was  de- 
stroyed. "It  was  now  in  Doria"s  power  to  have 
rendered  himself  the  sovereign  of  his  country, 
which  lie  had  so  happilj'  deli\'ered  from  oppres- 
sion." But  he  magnanimously  refused  auy  pre- 
eminence amoug  his  fellow  citizens.  "Twelve 
persons  were  elected  to  new-model  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic.  The  iutlueuce  of  Doria's 
virtue  aud  example  communicated  itself  to  his 
couutr\'men;  the  factions  which  had  long  torn 
and  ruined  the  state  seemed  to  be  forgotten ; 
prudent  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  their 
reviving;  aud  the  same  form  of  government 
which  hath  subsisted  with  little  variation  siuce 
that  time  iu  Genoa,  was  cstaVilished  with  univer- 
sal apidause."  In  Lombardy,  the  French  army, 
under  St.  Pol,  was  surprised,  defeated  aud  ruined 
at  Landriano  (.lune,  1529),  as  completely  as  the 
army  in  Naples  had  been  a  few  months  before. 
All  parties  were  now  desirous  of  peace,  but 
feared  to  seem  too  eager  in  making  overtures. 
Two  women  took  the  negotiations  in  hand  and 
carried  them  to  a  conclusion.  "These  were 
Margaret  of  Austria,  dutchess  dowager  of  Savoy, 
the  emperor's  aunt,  and  Louise,  Francis's  mother. 
They  agreed  on  an  iuterview  at  C'ambray,  aud, 
being  lodged  in  two  adjoining  houses,  between 
which  a  communication  was  opened,  met  to- 
gether without  ceremony  or  observation,  and 
held  dailj'  conferences,  to  which  no  person  what- 
ever was  admitted."  The  result  was  a  treaty 
signed  August  5,  1529,  known  as  the  Peace  of 
Cambray,  or  "  the  Ladies'  Peace,"  or  "  Peace  of 
the  Dames."  Bj' its  terms,  Francis  was  to  pay 
2,000,000  crowns  for  the  ransom  of  his  sons; 
restore  such  towns  as  he  still  held  iu  the  Milanese ; 
resign  and  renounce  his  pretensions  to  Naples, 
Jlilan,  Genoa,  aud  every  other  place  beyond  the 
Alps,  as  well  as  to  Flanders  and  Artois;  and  con- 
summate his  marriage  with  the  emperor's  si.stcr, 
Eleanora.  On  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  only 
agreed  not  to  jiress  bis  claims  on  Burgundy,  for 
the  present,  but  reserved  them,  in  full  force. 
Another  treaty,  that  of  Barcelona,  had  already, 
in  1529,  been  concluded  between  theemi>cror  an<l 
the  pope.  The  former  gave  up  the  pajial  states 
which  he  occuiiied,  and  agreed  to  reestablish  the 
dominion  of  the  Medici  in  Florence;  besides 
giving  his  natural  daughter  iu  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, tlie  head  of  tliat  family.  In  return  he 
received  the  inveslilure  of  Na])les.  absolution 
for  all  concerned  in  the  i>lundering  of  Home,  and 
the  grant  to  himself  and  his  brother  of  a  fourth 
of  tlie  ecclesiastical  revenues  throughout  their 
dominions. — W.  Robertson,  Uift.  <//  tlie  lici'jii  of 
Charles  v.,  bk.  4-5. 


Also  ix:  F.  P.  Guizot,  I'upular  Hist,  of 
France,  eh.  28. — C.  Coignat,  l^rands  I.  and  his 
Times,  ch.  9. — G.  B.  Malleson,  Studies  from  Ueno- 
exc  lIistor)j,  ch.  1. 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1528-1570. — Naples  under 
the  Spanish 'Viceroys. — Ravages  of  the  Turks 
along  the  coast. — Successful  revolt  against  the 
Inquisition.  —  Unsuccessful  French  invasion 
under  Guise. — "After  the  memnralile  and  unfor- 
tunale  exjicdition  of  Lautrec,  iu  152M,  I'hililiert  of 
(hahjus.  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commandetl  the 
Imperial  army,  exercised  the  severest  vengeance 
[in  Naples]  on  the  persons  and  estates  of  all 
those  nobles  who  had  joined  the  French,  or  who 
appeared  to  demonstrate  any  attachment  to- 
wards that  nation.  .  .  .  These  multiplied  .  .  . 
acts  of  oppression  received  no  eilectual  redress 
during  the  short  administration  [1529-1582]  of 
Cardinal  Colonna,  who  succeedecl  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.  ...  In  the  place  of  Cardinal  Colonna 
was  sidjstituted  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who  gov- 
erned Naples  with  almost  uulimited  powers,  dur- 
ing the  space  of  near  21  j-cars.  His  viceroyalty, 
which  forms  a  memorable  Epocba  in  the  annals 
of  the  countrv,  demands  and  fixes  attention. 
We  are  impressed  ^vith  horror  at  finding,  by  his 
own  confession,  .  .  .  that  during  the  i)rogrcss 
of  his  administration,  he  put  to  death  near  18,000 
persons,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  a 
fact  still  more  extraordiuarv  is  that  Giannone, 
himself  a  Neapolitan,  and  one  of  the  ablest  as 
well  as  most  impartial  historians  whom  the  18th 
century  has  produced,  not  only  acquits,  but  even 
commends  Toledo's  severity,  as  equally  whole- 
some and  necessary,"  on  account  of  the  terrilile 
lawlessness  and  disorder  which  he  found  in  the 
country.  "The  inflexible  and  stern  character  of 
the  viceroy  speedily  redressed  these  grievances, 
and  finally  restored  oi'der  in  the  capital.  .  .  .  All 
the  provinces  exijerienced  equal  attention,  aud 
became  the  objects  of  his  personal  inspection. 
The  unprotected  coasts  of  Calabria  aud  of  Ajndia. 
subject  to  the  continual  devastation  of  tlie  Turks, 
who  landed  from  their  gallies,  were  fortitieil  with 
towers  and  beacons  to  announce  the  enemy's  ap- 
])roach.  .  ,  .  Repeated  attemjits  were  made  by 
Solyman  II.,  Emperor  of  the  'Turks,  either  alone 
or  in  conjuuctiou  with  the  fleets  of  France,  to 
effect  the  conquest  of  Naples,  during  this  jieriod : 
but  the  exertions  of  Toledo  were  lia]i|iily  attend- 
ed with  success  in  repulsing  the  Turkish  in- 
vaders. ...  In  no  part  of  the  midille  ages  .  .  . 
were  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily  so  fre- 
quently plundered,  ravaged,  and  desolated,  as  at 
this  period.  Thousands  of  persons  of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  conditions,  were  carried  olf  by  Barba- 
rossa,  Dragut,  Sinan,  and  the  other  Bashaws,  or 
admirals  of  the  Porte.  Not  content  with  land- 
ing on  the  shores  and  ravaging  the  provinces, 
lluir  squadrons  perpetually  appeared  in  sight  of 
Najiles;  laid  waste  the  islands  of  Isehia  anil  Pro- 
cilia,  situate  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  attacked 
the  towns  of  Pouzzoli  and  Baia-;  and  committed 
every  outrage  of  wanton  barliarity.  .  .  .  The 
invasion  of  1552,  when  Dragut  blocked  up  the 
harbour  of  Naples,  with  150  large  gallies,  during 
near  four  weeks,  spread  still  greater  consterna- 
tion; and  if  the  fleet  of  France  had  arrived,  as 
had  been  concerted,  it  is  more  than  proliable  that 
the  city  must  have  fallen  into  tlu'ir  hands.  But 
the  delays  of  Henry  II.,  Solymau's  ally,  jiroved 
ils  preservation.  The  Turkish  admiral,  cor- 
rupted by  a  present  of  200,000  ducats,  which  the 
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Viceroy  fouml  iiicans  of  coiivcyini;  to  liim,  ru- 
tired  and  iiKule  siiil  for  ('oiistiiiuinoplc.  .  .  . 
Tlie  administnilioii  of  Toledo  .  .  .  was  .  .  . 
completely  subverted  from  the  moment  that  he 
attempted  [l.WO]  to  introduce  the  Inquisition. 
.  .  .  The  Neapolitans,  patient  under  every  other 
species  of  oppression,  instantly  revolted.  .  .  . 
They  even  forgot,  in  the  general  terror,  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks;  ami  the  Barons  united  with 
tiieir  fellow -citizen.s  to  oppose  tliat  formidable 
tribunal.  The  Viceroy,  returning  to  the  capital, 
reinforced  by  3.000  veteran  Spaniards,  (letcr- 
mined  nevertheless  to  support  the  measure. 
Hostilities  took  place,  and  the  city,  during  near 
three  months,  was  abandoned  to  anarch}',  while 
the  inhabitants,  having  invested  the  castle,  be- 
sieged their  governor.  .  .  .  The  Emperor,  con- 
vinced by  experience  of  the  impracticability  of 
success  in  liis  attempt,  at  length  desisled."  To- 
ledo died  in  1553,  and  "was  succeeded  by  the 
Cardinal  Pacheco,  as  Viceroy;  and  the  abdication 
of  Charles  v.,  in  the  following  year,  devolved 
on  his  .son  Philip  II.  the  sovereignty  of  Naples. 
Alarmed  at  the  preparations  made  by  Henry  II., 
King  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  Paul  IV., 
who  had  newly  ascended  the  papal  throne,  Philip 
dispatched  Ferdiuaud,  Duke  of  Alva,  to  the  aid 
of  his  Neapolitan  subjects;  and  to  the  vigorous 
measures  embraced  by  him  oil  his  arrival  was 
due  the  safety  of  the  kingdom  [see  Fr.vnce: 
A.  D.  1547-1559].  .  .  .  The  administration  of 
the  Duke  of  Alcala,  to  whom  Pliiliii  delegated 
the  supreme  power  soon  after  the  i-ccall  of  Alva 
[1558],  lasted  near  12  years,  and  was  marked  by 
almost  every  species  of  calanntv." — Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  Hist,  of  Fnincc.  1574-1610,  ch.  9  (».  2). 
— "The  march  of  the  Mareschal  of  Lautrec  was 
the  last  important  attempt  of  the  French  to  re- 
conquer Naples.  .  .  .  Spain  remained  in  posses- 
sion of  this  beautiful  country  for  two  centuries. 
.  .  .  Their  [the  Spaniards']  ascendancy  was 
owing  as  well  to  an  iron  discipline  as  to  that  in- 
veterate character  of  their  race,  the  firmness  of 
purpose  which  had  gradually  developed  itself  in 
the  long  struggle  for  the  country  which  they 
wrenched  inch  by  inch  from  their  tenacious  ene- 
mies. The  Neapolitans  found  that  the}'  hatl  in 
the  Spaniards  different  rulers  from  the  French. " 
— A.  de  Reumont,  The  Carafas  of  Maddaloni  : 
Naples  uniJer  Sjiniiiith  Dominion,  bk.  1. 

A.  D.  1529.  —  Siege  of  Florence  by  the  Im- 
perial forces.  —  Reinstatement  of  the  Medici. 
Sec  Fi.cU!i:me:  A.  I).  15i)i-l."j(j9. 

A.  D.  1530-1600. —  Underthe  Spanish  domi- 
nation, and  the  Papacy  of  the  Counter-Ref- 
ormation.—  The  Inquisition. — The  Jesuits. 
—  The  Vice-regal  rule.  —  Deplorable  state  of 
the  country.  —  "  It  will  be  useful,  at  this  point, 
to  recai)itulate  the  net  results  of  Charles's  ad- 
ministration of  Italian  affairs  in  1530.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  with  the  island  of 
Sardinia  and  the  Duchy  of  Jlilan,  became  Span- 
ish provinces,  and  were  ruled  henceforth  by 
viceroys.  The  House  of  Este  was  confirmed  iii 
the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  including  Modena  and 
Reggio.  The  Duchies  of  Savoy  and  Mantua 
and  the  Marquisate  of  Montferrat,  wdiich  had 
espoused  the  Spanish  cause,  were  undisturbed. 
Genoa  and  Siena,  both  of  them  avowed  allies  of 
Spain,  the  former  under  Spanish  protection, 
the  latter  subject  to  Spanish  coercion,  re- 
mained with  the  name  ami  empty  privileges  of 
republics.      Venice  had    made  her   peace  with 


Spain,  and  thougli  she  was  still  strong  enough 
to  pursue  an  independent  policy,  she  sjiowcd  as 
yet  no  inclination,  and  had,  indeed,  no  jiower,  to 
stir  up  enemies  against  the  Hpaiush  autocrat. 
The  Duchy  of  Urbino,  recognised  by  Rome  and 
subservient  to  Spanish  inlluence,  was  jjcrmitted 
to  exist.  The  Pajiacy  once  more  assumed  a 
haughty  tone,  relying  on  the  firm  alliance  struck 
with  S]iain.  'I'his  lea.ijue,  as  years  went  by,  was 
destined  to  grow  still  clo.ser,  still  more  fruitful  of 
results.  Florence  alone  had  been  excepted  from 
the  articles  of  jicace.  It  was  still  enduring  the 
horrors  of  the  memorable  siege  when  Clement 
left  Bologna  at  the  end  of  May.  .  .  .  Finally,  on 
August  13,  the  town  capitulated.  Alcssandro 
de' Jledici,  who  had  received  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Florence  from  Charles  at  Bologna,  took  lip  his 
residence  tlicre  in  .July  1531,  and  held  the  State 
by  help  of  Spanish  mercenaries  under  the  com- 
mand of  Alcssandro  Vitelli.  .  .  .  Though  the 
peojile  endured  far  less  misery  from  foreign 
armies  in  the  period  between  1530  and  1000  tliau 
they  liad  done  in  the  period  from  1494  to  1527, 
yet  the  state  of  the  country  grew  ever  more  and 
more  deplorable.  This  was  due  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  the  in.sane  methods  of  taxation  adopted 
by  the  Spanish  vieeroys,  who  held  iiiono[iolics  of 
corn  and  <}ther  necessary  commodities  in  their 
hands,  and  who  invented  imposts  for  the  mean- 
est articles  of  consumption.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Pope  and  petty  princes.  .  .  . 
The  settlement  made  by  Charles  V.  in  1530,  and 
the  various  changes  which  took  place  in  the 
duchies  between  that  date  and  the  end  of  the 
centur}',  had  then  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
Papacy  and  Si>ain  omnipotent  in  Italy.  .  .  . 
What  they  oul}-  jiartiall}-  effected  in  Europe  at 
large,  by  means  of  S.  Bartholomew  massacres, 
exterminations  of  Jews  in  Toledo  and  of  ilus- 
sulmans  in  Granada,  holocausts  of  victims  in  the 
Low  Countries,  wars  against  Frencli  Huguenots 
and  German  Lutherans,  naval  expeditions  and 
jilots  against  the  state  of  England,  assassinations 
of  heretic  princes,  and  occasional  burning  of 
free  thinkers,  they  achieved  with  plenary  success 
in  Italy.  ...  It  is  the  tragic  histoiy  of  the  eld- 
est and  most  beautiful,  the  noblest  anil  most 
venerable,  the  freest  and  most  gifted  of  Europe's 
daughters,  delivered  over  to  the  devilry  that 
issued  from  the  most  incompetent  and  arrogantly 
stupid  of  the  European  sisterhood,  and  to  the 
cruelty,  inspired  by  panic,  of  an  impious  theoc- 
racy. When  we  use  these  terms  to  designate  the 
Papacy  of  the  Counter-Reformation,  it  is  not 
that  we  forget  how  many  of  those  Popes  were 
men  of  blameless  private  life  and  serious  views 
for  Catholic  Christendom.  AVlien  we  use  these 
terms  to  designate  the  Spanish  race  in  the  six- 
teentli  century,  it  is  not  that  we  are  ignorant  of 
Spanish  cliivalry  and  colonising  enterprise,  of 
Spanish  romance,  or  of  the  fact  that  Spain  pro- 
duced great  painters,  great  dramatists,  and  one 
great  novelist  in  the  brief  period  of  her  glory. 
We  use  them  deliberately,  however,  in  both 
cases;  because  the  Papacy  at  this  period  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  policy  of  immoral,  retrograde, 
and  cowardly  repression  of  the  most  generous  of 
human  impulses  under  the  pressure  of  selfish 
terror ;  because  the  Spaniards  abandoned  them- 
selves to  a  dark  tiend  of  religious  fanaticism ; 
because  they  were  merciless  in  their  conquests 
and  unintelligent  in  their  administration  of  sub- 
jugated provinces;    because  they  glutted   their 
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Iii.sfs  of  avarice  and  liatred  on  iudustrioiis  folk 
of  other  creeds  within  their  liorders;  l)eeause 
they  cultivated  barren  pride  and  self-conceit  in 
social  life:  because  at  the  great  epoch  of  Europe's 
reawakening  tlie_y  chose  the  wrong  side  and  ad- 
hered to  it  with  fatal  obstinacy.  .  .  .  After  the 
year  1.530  seven  Spanish  devils  entered  Italy. 
These  were  the  devil  of  the  Inquisition,  with 
stake  and  torture-room,  and  war  declared  against 
tlie  will  and  soul  and  heart  and  intellect  of  man; 
the  ilc'vil  of  Jesuitry,  with  its  sham  learning, 
sliameless  lying,  and  casuistical  econom}'  of  sins ; 
the  devil  of  vice-royal  rule,  with  its  life-draining  j 
monopolies  and  gross  incapacity  for  government ;  ] 
the  devil  of  an  insolent  soldierj',  quartered  on 
the  people,  clamorous  for  pay,  outrageous  in 
their  lusts  and  violences ;  the  devil  of  fantastical 
ta.xation,  levying  tolls  upon  the  bare  neces.sities 
of  life,  and  dr3'ing  up  the  founts  of  national 
well-being  at  their  sources;  the  devil  of  l)etty- 
princedom,  wallowing  in  sloth  and  cruelly  u|3on 
a  pinchlieck  throne ;  tbe  devil  of  elTeminate  liidal- 
goism,  ruinous  in  expenditure,  mean  and  grasp- 
ing, corrupt  in  private  life,  in  public  ostentatious, 
vain  of  titles,  cringing  to  its  masters,  arrogant  to 
its  inferiors.  In  their  train  these  brought  with 
them  seven  other  devils,  their  pernicious  off- 
spring: idleness,  disease,  brigandage,  destitution, 
ignorance,  superstition,  hypocritically  sanctioned 
vice.  These  fourteen  devils  were  welcomed, 
entertained,  and  voluptuously  lodged  in  all  the 
fairest  jjrovinces  of  Italy.  The  Popes  opened 
wide  for  them  the  gates  of  outraged  and  de- 
populated Rome.  .  .  .  After  a  tranquil  sojourn 
of  some  )-ears  in  Italy,  these  devils  had  every 
where  spread  desolation  and  corruption.  Broad 
regions,  like  the  Patrimony  of  S.  Peter  and 
Calabria,  were  given  over  to  marauding  bandits; 
wide  tracts  of  fertile  country,  like  the  Sienese 
JIaremina,  were  abandoned  to  malaria:  wolves 
prowled  through  empty  villages  round  Milan; 
in  every  city  the  pestilence  swept  off  its  hun- 
dreds daily;  manufactures,  commerce,  agricul- 
ture, the  industries  fif  town  and  rural  district, 
ceased;  the  Courts  .swarmed  with  pettv  nobles, 
who  vaunted  paltry  titles,  and  resigned  their 
wives  to  cieisbei  and  their  sons  to  sloth;  art  and 
learning  languished;  there  was  not  a  man  who 
ventured  to  speak  out  his  thought  or  write  the 
truth;  and  over  the  Dead  Sea  of  social  putrefac- 
tion lloated  the  sickening  oil  of  Jesuitical  hypoc- 
risy."—  J.  A.  Symonds,  licimissance  in  Italy: 
The  Otthdic  ncict/n,,.  pi.  1,  (•//.  1. 

A.  D.  1536-1544. — French  invasion  of  Pied- 
mont.— French  and  Turkish  siege  of  Nice. — 
Turkish  ravages  on  the  coast. — The  Treaty 
of  Crespy.     .See  Fit.vxri::  A.  D.  l.'ilJi-l.'ilT. 

A.  D.  1545-1556. — Creation  of  the  duchy  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  under  the  rule  of  the 
House   of  Farnese.     See  PAK^rA:  A.  D.   lol.5- 

I  Ti'.n. 

A.  D.  1559-1580. — End  of  the  French  occu- 
pation of  Savoy  and  Piedmont. — The  notable 
reign  of  Emanuel  Philibert.  Sec  S.vvov  and 
I'lKHxroNT:  A.  D.  1559-1580;  and  France:  A.  D. 
LjIT-I").-)'}. 

A.  D.  1559-1600.  —  Peace  without  Pros- 
perity.— Foreign  and  domestic  Despotism. — 
Exhaustion  and  helplessness  of  the  country. 
—  "From  IJK'  epoch  of  Ihc  treaty  i>f  Chalenu 
Cainbresis  ( lo.")!))  to  the  close  of  the  Hilli  ccMlury. 
Italy  remained,  in  one  sense,  in  profound  and 
uninterrupted  peace.     During  this  long  period 


of  41  years,  her  provinces  were  neither  troulilnl 
by  a  single  invasion  of  foreign  armies,  nor  \)y 
any  hostilities  of  importance  between  her  own 
feeble  and  nerveless  power.s.  Hut  this  half  cen- 
tury presented,  nevertheles.s,  anything  rather 
than  the  aspect  of  public  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. Her  wretched  people  enjoyed  none  of 
the  real  blessings  of  peace.  Subject  either  to 
the  oppressive  yoke  of  their  native  despots,  or 
to  the  more  general  influence  of  tlie  arch-tyrant 
of  Spain,  the}'  were  aliandoned  to  all  the  exac- 
tions of  arbitrary  government,  and  compelled  to 
lavish  their  blood  in  foreign  w'ars  and  in  (juarrels 
not  their  own.  While  France,  torn  by  religious 
and  civil  dissensions,  sank  for  a  time  from  her 
political  station  among  the  powers  of  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  no  longer  capable  of  affording 
protection  or  exciting  jealous}',  Philip  II.  was 
left  free  to  indulge  in  the  peninsula  all  the  obdu- 
rate tyranny  of  his  nature.  .  .  .  The  po)ics  were 
interested  in  supporting  his  career  of  bigotry 
and  religious  persecution;  the  other  pow'ers 
of  Italy  crouched  before  him  in  abject  submis- 
sion. To  feed  the  religious  wars,  in  which  he 
embarked  as  a  principal  or  an  accessory,  in  the 
endeavour  to  eru.sli  the  protestant  cause  in 
France,  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  Germany, 
lie  drained  Italy  of  her  resources  in  money  and 
in  men.  .  .  .  While  the  Italian  soldiery  fought 
with  the  courage  of  freemen,  they  continued  the 
slaves  of  a  despot,  and  while  the  Italian  youth 
were  consumed  in  transalpine  warfare,  their  suf- 
fering country  groaned  under  an  iron  yoke,  and 
was  abandoned  a  prey  to  the  unresisted  assaults 
of  the  inlidels.  Iler  coasts,  left  without  troops, 
or  defences  in  fortifications  and  shi[>ping,  were 
insulted  and  ravaged  b.v  the  cotistant  descents  of 
the  corsairs  of  Turkey  and  Barbary.  Her  mari- 
time villages  were  burnt,  her  maritime  popula- 
tion dragged  oft'  into  slavery;  and  her  tyrants, 
while  they  denied  the  people  the  power  of  de- 
fending themselves,  were  unable  or  careless  also 
to  afford  them  protection  and  safety." — G.  Proc- 
ter, Ilixt.  of  Itilh/.  rh.  0. 

A.  D.  1569. — Creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Tuscany.     See  Flokence:  A.  D.  1  ."JOv!- 1  ."jOU. 

A.  D.  1597. — Annexation  of  Ferrara  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.    See  Papac  y:  A.  D.  1.VJ7. 

A.  D.  1605-1607. — Venice  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi. — Successful  contest 
of  the  Republic  with  the  Papacy.  See  Venice: 
A.  D.  KilKi-KillT;  auilPAi'.uv:   A.  D.  KKtt-lTOO. 

A.  D.  1620-1626. — The  Valtelline  War.  Sec 
Fkance:  a.  1).  lOil-KKG. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — Disputed  succession  to 
the  Duchy  of  Mantua. — War  of  France  with 
Spain,  Savoy  and  the  Emperor. — "AlMiut 
Christmas  in  the  year  1627,  Vincenzo  II.,  Duke 
of  JIantua,  of  the  house  of  Gonzag.'i,  died  with- 
out issue.  His  ne.vt  of  kin,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, was  Charles  Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Nevers, 
whose  family  had  settled  in  Fnince  .some  fifty 
years  before,  and  acquired  by  marriage  the  dukc;- 
doms  of  Nevers  and  liethel.  Altliougli  there 
was  a  jealou.sy  on  the  jjarl  both  of  Austria  and 
Spain  that  French  influences  should  be  intro- 
duced into  Upper  Italy,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  intention,  in  the  first  instance,  of  dc'priving 
Charles  of  his  Italian  inheritance.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
when  the  old  Duke  Vinceuzo's  days  were  evi- 
dently nmnbered.  Charles's  .sou,  the  yoinig  Duke 
of  Ketliel.  by  collusion  with  the  citizens,  arrived 
at  .Mantua  to  seize  the  throne  which  in  a  little 
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wliile  death  woulil  make  vacant."  At  th(.'  same 
time,  lie  tocik  Irmu  a  ccjiivent  in  the  city  a  y(juii}.j 
j;irl  who  represciittMl  whatever  claims  might  exist 
ill  the  direct  native  line,  and  married  her,  the 
pope  granting  a  disjiensatiou.  "Both  the  King 
of  Spain  and  tlie  Emperor  .  .  .  were  ineen.sed 
by  conduct  wliicli  both  must  needs  have  regarded 
as  indicative  of  hostility,  and  the  latter  as  an  in- 
vasion of  his  feudal  riglits.  Spiun  Hew  to  arms 
at  once.  The  em|ieror  summoned  the  young 
duke  before  his  tribunal,  to  answer  the  charges 
of  liaving  seized  the  succession  without  his  in- 
vestiture, and  married  his  ward  without  his  con- 
sent. .  .  .  Charles,  supported  bj'  the  promises 
of  Richelieu,  refu.sed  to  acknowledge  the  em- 
peror's rights  of  superiority,  or  to  submit  to  his 
inrisdiction." — B.  Chapman,  Hist,  of  6-'».<<'/r»« 
Adtilphits,  ch.  8.  —  "The  emperor  .  .  .  seques- 
tered the  disputed  territory,  and  a  Spanish  army 
invaded  Monlferrat  [eud>riice(l  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Duke  of  ^MautuaJ  and  besieged  Ca.sale,  the 
capital.  Such  was  the  paramount  importance 
attached  by  Uichelieu  to  his  principle  of  oppo- 
sitiou  to  the  house  of  Austria,  that  he  induced 
Louis  to  cross  the  Alps  in  person  with  36,000 
men,  in  order  to  establish  the  Duke  of  Nevers  in 
his  new  possessions.  The  king  and  the  cardinal 
forced  the  pass  of  Susa  in  JIarch,  1629,  in  spite 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  another  com- 
petitor for  Montferrat,  ami  so  decisive  was  the 
superiority  of  the  French  arms  that  the  duke  im- 
mediately afterward  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  Louis,  by  which  he  undertook  to  pro- 
cure the  abandonment  of  tlie  siege  of  Casale  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Spaniards  into  their  own  terri- 
tory. This  engagement  was  fulfilled,  and  the 
Duke  of  Nevers  took  possession  of  his  dondnions 
witliout  farther  contest.  But  the  triumph  was 
too  rapid  and  easy  to  be  durable." — N.  W.  Jervis, 
Students'  llint.  of  France,  ch.  19. — "The  Span- 
iards remained,  however,  in  Milaness,  ready  to 
burst  ag.ain  upon  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  The 
king  was  in  a  hurry  to  return  to  France,  in  order 
to  tinish  the  subjugation  of  the  Keformers  in  the 
south,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Rohan.  The 
cardinal  placed  little  or  no  reliance  upon  the 
Duke  of  Savoy.  .  .  .  A  league  .  .  .  was  formed 
between  France,  the  republic  of  Venice,  the 
Duke  of  Mantua,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  for  the 
defence  of  Italy  in  case  of  fresh  aggression  on 
the  part  of  the  Spaniards;  and  the  king,  wdio 
had  just  concluded  peace  with  England,  took 
the  road  back  to  France.  Scarcely  had  the  cardi- 
nal joined  him  before  Privas  when  an  Imperial- 
ist army  advanced  into  the  Grisons  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  celebrated  Spanish  general  Spiuola, 
laid  siege  to  Mantua.  Riciielieu  did  not  hesitate : 
he  entered  Piedmont  in  the  month  of  March, 
1630,  to  march  before  long  on  Pignerol,  an  im- 
portant place  commanding  the  jjassage  of  the 
Alps;  it,  as  well  as  the  citadel,  was  carried  in  a 
few  days.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  furious, 
and  had  the  soldiers  who  surrendered  Pignerol 
cut  in  pieces.  The  king  [Louis  XIII.]  had  put 
himself  in  motion  to  join. his  army.  .  .  .  The  in- 
habitants of  Chambery  opened  their  gates  to  him ; 
Annecy  and  Montmelian  succumbed  after  a  few 
days'  siege;  Maurienne  in  its  entirety  made  its 
submission,  and  the  king  ti.\ed  his  quarters  there, 
whilst  the  cardinal  jjushed  forward  to  t.'asale 
[the  siege  of  which  had  been  resumed  by  Spinola] 
with  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Rejoicings 
were  still  going  on  for  a  success  gainetl  before 


Veillane  over  tlie  tro<ips  of  the  Duk(Mif  Savoy, 
when  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  Mantua  tjy 
the  Ini|"'rialists.  'I'liis  was  the  linishing  blow 
to  tlie  ambitious  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Dtdie 
of  .Savoy.  He  saw  jAIantua  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  'who  never  give  back  aught  of  what 
falls  into  their  [lower' .  .  .  ;  it  was  all  hope  lost 
of  an  exchange  wdiich  might  have  given  him 
back  Savoy;  he  took  to  his  Ijcd  and  died  on  the 
26th  of  .luly,  1630,  telling  his  son  that  peace 
must  be  made  on  any  terms  whatever."  A  truce 
was  arran.gvd,  followed  by  negotiations  at  Ratis- 
bon,  and  Casale  was  evacuated  by  both  parties 

—  the  Spaniards  having  had  possession  of  the 
city,  wdiile  the  citadel  was  held  by  the  French. 
"  It  was  only  in  the  month  of  September,  1031, 
that  the  states  of  Savoy  and  Mantua  were  tinally 
evacuated  by  the  hostile  trooiis.  Pignerol  liad 
been  given  up  to  the  new  Duke  of  Savoy,  but  a 
secret  agreement  hail  been  entered  into  between 
that  prince  and  France:  French  soldiers  re- 
mained concealed  in  Pignerol;  and  they  retook 
possession  of  the  place  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
who  had  purchased  the  town  and  its  territory,  to 
secure  himself  a  passage  into  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
affairs  of  the  emperor  in  Germany  were  in  too 
bad  a  state  for  him  to  rekimlle  war,  and  P^rance 
kept  Pignerol." — F.  P.  Guizot.  Popnlur  HM.  of 
Fnince,  ch.  41. — "  Tht  ]>eace  left  all  parties  very 
nearlj'  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  when 
the  war  began;  the  chief  loser  was  the  emperor, 
who  was  now  compelled  to  acknowdedge  De 
Nevers  as  Duke  of  Mantua  and  3Iontserrat;  and 
the  chief  gainer  was  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose 
territories  were  enlarged  by  the  atldition  of  Alba, 
Trino,  and  some  portions  of  the  territory  of 
Montserrat  which  lay  nearest  to  his  Piedmontese 
dominions.  France,  too,  made  some  permanent 
acquisitions  to  compensate  her  for  the  cost  of  the 
war.  She  eluded  the  stipulation  wdiich  bound 
her  to  evacuate  Casal,  and  Victor  Amedee  subse- 
quently suffered  her  to  retain  both  that  fortress 
and  Pignerol,  such  permission,  as  was  generally 
believed,  .  .  .  having  furnished  the  secret  reason 
which  influenced  Richelieu  to  consent  to  the 
duke's  obtaining  the  portion  of  !\Iontserrat  al- 
ready mentioned,  the  cardinal  thus  making  the 
Duke  of  Jlantua  furnish  the  equivalent  for  the 
acquisitions  made  by  Louis." — C.  D.  Yonge,  IliU. 
of  Fn nice  nndcc  tlie  Binn-hdim,  ch.  7  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1631. — Annexation  of  Urbino  to  the 
States  of  the  Church.  See  P.vi'acv:  A.  I). 
160r)-17lMl. 

A.  D.  1635. — Italian  alliances  of  Richelieu 
against  the  Spaniards  in  Milan.  See  Gek- 
m.vny:  a.  1).  1634-1039. 

A.  D.  1635-1659. — Invasion  of  Milanese  by 
French  and  Italian  armies. — Civil  war  and 
foreign  war  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont. — The 
extraordinary  siege  of  Turin. — Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees. — Restoration  of  territory  to  Savoy. 

—  "Richelieu  .  .  .  having  obtained  the  alliance 
of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  Parma,  and  JIantua,  and 
having  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Republicsof 
Venice  and  Genoa,  now  bent  all  his  efforts  to  e.x- 
]iel  the  Spaniards  from  Milan,  which  was  at  that 
time  but  weakly  defended.  .  .  .  In  163,5,  a  French 
army  of  15,000  men  was  accordingly  assembled 
in  Dauphiny,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Maresehal  Crequi.  Having  crossed  the  Alps,  it 
formed  a  junction  with  8,000  troops  under  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  12,000  under  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  to  whom  the  supreme  command  of  this 
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formidable  army  of  35,000  men  ■was  entrusted. 
Such  a  force,  if  properly  eniplojed,  ought  to 
have  proved  sutticieut  to  overwhelm  the  Dutchy 
of  Milan, in  its  present  unprotected  condition.  .  .  . 
But  the  confederates  were  long  detained  by  idle 
disputes  among  themselves,  their  licentiousness 
anil  love  of  plunder. "  When  they  did  advance 
into  Milanese,  their  campaign  was  ineffective, 
and  they  finally  "separated  "with  mutual  dis- 
gust," but  "kept  the  field,  ravaging  the  open 
and  fertile  plains  of  Lilian.  Tliey  likewise  took 
possession  of  several  towns,  particularly  Brcmi, 
on  the  Po.  .  .  .  On  hearing  of  the  distress  of 
Milan,  the  King  of  Spain  took  immediate  steps 
for  the  relief  of  that  bulwark  of  his  Italian 
power.  In  1036  he  appointed  to  its  government 
Diego  Guzman,  Marques  of  Leganez,  who  was  a 
near  relative  of  Olivarez.  .  .  .  He  had  not  long 
entered  on  the  government  intrusted  t(j  him  when 
he  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  every 
spot  in  Milan,  with  exception  of  Bremi,  which 
they  still  retained.  Milan  having  been  thus  de- 
livered, Leganez  transferred  the  tlieatre  of  war 
to  the  States  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  com- 
pletely desolated  those  fertile  regions."  compel- 
ling the  Duke  to  renounce  his  French  alliance 
(1637).  "  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadous, 
did  not  long  survive  these  events;  and  it  was 
strongly  suspected,  both  in  Spain  and  Italy, 
though  probably  on  no  just  grounds,  that  he  had 
been  poisoned.  .  .  .  Tiie  demise  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua  occurred  nearly  aliout  the  same  period; 
and  on  the  decease  of  these  two  i)rinees,  the 
Court  of  Spain  used  every  exertion  to  detach 
their  successors  from  the  French  confederacy. 
Its  effi^rts  succeeded,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  the  Dutchess-dowager  of  Mantua.  .  .  . 
But  the  Dutchess  of  Savoy,  .  .  .  being  the  sister 
of  Louis  XIII.,  could  not  easily  be  drawn  off 
from  the  French  interests.  Olivarez  [the  Span- 
ish minister],  despairing  to  gain  this  princess, 
excited  by  his  intrigues  the  brothers  of  the  late 
Duke  [Cardinal  JIauriee  and  Prince  Thomas]  to 
dispute  with  her  the  title  to  the  regency." 
Leganez,  now  (1638)  laid  siege  to  Bremi,  and 
Marshal  Crequi,  in  attempting  to  relieve  the 
place,  was  killed  bj'  a  cannon  shot.  "By  the 
loss  of  Brcmi,  the  French  were  deprived  of  the 
last  receptacle  for  their  supplies  or  forces  in 
the  Dutchy  of  Milan;  and  in  consetiuence  of  the 
death  of  Crequi,  they  had  now  no  longer  any 
chief  of  tlieir  own  nation  in  Italy.  The  few 
French  nobilitj'  who  were  still  in  the  army  re- 
turned to  their  own  country,  and  the  soldiery  dis- 
persed into  Montferrat  and  Piedmont.  Leganez, 
availing  him.self  of  this  favourable  posture  of 
affairs,  marched  straightway  into  Piedmont,  at 
the  head  of  . -in  army  of  20,(100  men.  .  .  .  He  first 
laid  siege  to  Vercelli,  which,  from  its  vicinity 
to  -Milan,  had  always  afforded  easy  access  for  the 
invasion  of  that  dutchy,  by  the  French  and 
Savoyards."  A  new  French  army,  of  13,000 
men,  under  Cardinal  La  Valette,  was  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  iilace,  but  di<l  not  save  it  from  sur- 
reiKler.  "  After  the  <'apture  of  Vercelli,  the 
light  troojis  of  l-eganez  ravaged  the  princiiiality 
of  Piedmont  as  fur  as  the  gates  of  'I'urin." — J. 
Duidop,  Mi'iiioirn  (if  !<ji(iiii,  fi-oiii  1621  In  1700,  v. 
\,cli.  4. —  Fabert  and  Tureune  were  now  sent 
from  France  to  the  assistance  of  La  Valette, 
"  and  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  atfairs.  Turenne 
aided  powerfully  in  driving  back  Leganez  and 
Prince  Thomas  ironi  'i'urin,  in  seizing  Chivas.so 


and  in  organizing  a  decisive  success."  In  No- 
vember, 1689,  the  French,  through  want  of  pro- 
visions, were  forced  to  retreat  to  Carignano,  re- 
pelling an  attack  made  upon  them  in  the  course 
of  the  retreat.  The  conunand  was  now  handed 
over  to  Turenne,  "  with  instructions  to  revietual 
the  citadel  of  Tiu'in,  which  was  defended  b}' 
French  troops  against  Prince  Thomas,  who  had 
gained  most  of  the  town.  Turenne  succeeded 
...  in  conveying  food  and  nuuiitious  into  the 
citadel.  In  the  following  spring  d'llarcourt 
[resuming  command]  undertook  to  relieve  Casale, 
which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua.  .  .  . 
The  i)lace  was  besieged  by  Leganez."  The  at- 
tempt succeeded,  the  besieging  army  was  beaten, 
and  the  siege  raised.  "After  the  relief  of  Casale 
d'llarcourt  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Turenne, 
to  besiege  Turin.  The  investment  was  made  on 
the  10th  May,  1640.  This  siege  offered  a  curious 
spectacle;  the  citadel  which  the  French  held  was 
besieged  by  Prince  Thomas,  who  held  the  town. 
He  himself  was  besieged  by  the  French  army, 
which  in  its  turn  was  besieged  in  its  lines  of 
circumvallation  b\'  tlie  Spanish  army  of  Leganez. 
The  place  capitulated  on  the  17tii  September. 
.  .  .  Prince  Thomas  surrendered ;  Leganez  re- 
crossed  the  Po;  Marie  Christine  [the  Dowager- 
Duchess]  reentered  Turin;  and  d'Hareourt, 
being  recalled  to  France  by  the  cardinal,  left 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Turenne." —  H.  M. 
Ilozier,  Tui-enne,  cli.  2.  —  "The  fall  of  Turin  did 
not  put  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  but  its  main 
exploits  were  linuted  to  the  taking  of  Cuneo 
liy  Ilareourt  (September  15th.  1641),  .  .  .  and  of 
Revel,  which  was  reduced  by  the  Piedmoutese 
troops  who  fought  on  the  French  side.  ...  In 
the  meantime  the  Regent,  no  less  than  her  op- 
ponents, began  to  grow  weary  of  the  burden- 
some protection  of  their  respective  allies.  .  .  . 
Under  such  circumstances,  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  hostile  jiarties  became  iiracticable,  and 
was  indeed  effected  on  the  24tli  of  July,  1042. 
The  Princes  were  ailmitted  to  a  share  of  the  Re- 
gent's power,  and  from  that  time  they  joined  the 
French  standard,  and  took  from  the  Spaniards 
most  of  the  places  they  had  themselves  placed  in 
their  hands.  ...  In  the  meanwhile  the  great 
agitator  of  Europe,  Richelieu,  had  died  (1643), 
and  had  been  followed  by  the  King,  Louis  XIII., 
five  months  later.  .  .  .  The  struggle  between 
the  two  great  rival  powers,  France  and  Spain, 
scarcely  interrupted  by  the  celebrated  peace  of 
Westphalia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  in  the  North,  in  1048.  continued 
throughout  the  greatest  part  of  this  period  ;  but 
the  rapid  decline  of  Spain,  the  factions  of  Alessio 
in  Sicilj'  and  of  i\Iassaniello  in  Naples,  as  much 
paralysed  the  efforts  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  as 
tlie  disorders  of  the  Fronde  weakened  that  of 
Paris.  The  warhke  operations  in  North  Italy 
were  languid  and  dull.  The  taking  of  Valenza 
by  the  French  (September  3r(l,  1656)  is  the 
greatest  event  on  record,  and  even  that  [was] 
void  of  results.  By  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
(November  17th,  105!))  Savoy  was  restored  toiler 
possessions,  and  A'ercelli  was  evacuated  by  the 
Spaniards.  The  ciladel  of  '1  urin  had  been  given 
U))  by  the  French  two  years  before,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Mazarin,  who  married  on  that  occa- 
sion his  niece  Olimpia  Jlaneini  to  Eugene  Mau- 
rice, son  of  Thomas,  Prince  of  Carignano,  and 
first  cousin  to  Charles  Emanuel  II.  From  that 
union,  it  is  well  known,  was  born  in  Paris,   in 
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1663,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  French  na- 
tion were  highly  displeased  at  tlie  less  of  the 
Turin  citadel,  and  never  forgave  tlic  Carilinal 
this  mere  act  of  just  and  tardy  reslitution. 
Pinerola  and  I'erosa,  liowever,  .still  remained  in 
their  hands,  and  placed  tlie  Court  of  Turin  en- 
tirel)'  at  their  discretion.  During  all  this  lap.sc 
of  years,  and  until  the  latter  end  of  tlic  century, 
the  history  of  Piedmont  |iresents  but  a  melan- 
choly blank." — A.  Gallenga,  Jliiil.  af  I'lidiiuiKt, 
V.  3,'ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1646-1654. — French  hostility  to  the 
Pope. — Siege  of  Orbitello. — Masaniello's  re- 
volt at  Naples. — French  intrigue  and  failures. 
—  "The  war  [of  France  and  Spain]  in  Italy  hail 
for  some  years  languished,  l)ut  hostility  to  the 
Pope  [on  the  election  of  Innocent  X.,  whieli  Car- 
dinal Mazarin,  then  supreme  in  France,  had  op- 
posetl]  stirred  it  again  into  life.  New  vessels 
were  fitted  out  for  the  nav}',  and  large  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
On  April  26,  1646,  the  expedition  set  sail,  and 
on  the  9th  of  May  it  cast  anchor  off  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Orlntello.  The  fleet  consisted  of  156 
sail,  and  was  e.\pected  to  land  10,000  men,  and 
Mazarin  wrote  that  all  Italy  was  in  terror.  The 
ships  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Breze, 
and  no  more  skilful  or  gallant  leader  could 
have  been  found.  .  .  .  The  comnnmd  of  the 
land  forces  was,  however,  entrusted  to  a  leader 
whose  deficiencies  more  than  counterbalanced 
Breze's  skill.  JIazarin  desired  an  Italian  prince 
to  lead  his  expedition,  and  Prince  Thomas  of 
Savoy  liad  been  chosen  for  tlie  command.  .  .  . 
Fearing  that  disease  would  come  with  the  hot 
weatlicr,  JIazarin  urged  Prince  Thomas  to  press 
forward  with  the  .siege.  But  the  most  simple 
advances  seemed  Ix-yond  his  skill.  ...  A  severe 
misfortune  to  the  navy  made  the  situation  wor.se. 
In  a  sharp  and  successful  engagement  with  the 
Spanish  fleet,  a  cannon  ball  struck  and  killed  the 
Duke  of  Breze.  His  death  was  more  disastrous 
tlian  would  have  been  the  loss  of  20  sail.  The 
French  fleet  retired  to  Provence  and  left  the 
sea  open  to  the  Spanish.  Sickness  was  fast  re- 
ducing the  army  on  land,  and  on  July  Ibth  Prince 
Thomas  raised  the  siege,  which  was  no  further 
advanced  than  when  it  was  begun,  and  led  back 
the  remains  of  his  command  to  Piedmont.  .  .  . 
So  mortifying  an  end  to  this  expensive  venture 
only  strengthened  Mazariu's  resolution  to  make 
his  power  felt  in  Italy.  The  battered  ships  and 
fever-wasted  soldiers  were  scarcely  back  in  Pro- 
vence, when  the  minister  began  to  prejiare  a  sec- 
ond expedition  for  the  same  end.  .  .  .  By  Sep- 
tember a  fleet  of  200  sail,  with  an  armj'  of  8,000 
men  commanded  by  Hie  Marshals  of  La  Meilleraie 
and  Du  Plessis,  was  under  way.  The  expedition 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  success,  (jrbitello 
was  not  again  attacked,  but  Porto  Longone,  on 
the  island  of  Elba,  and  Piombino,  on  the  main- 
land, both  places  of  much  strategic  importance, 
were  captured  after  brief  sieges.  With  this  re- 
sult came  at  once  the  cliange  in  the  feelings  of 
Innocent  X.  for  which  JIazarin  had  hoped."  and 
certain  objects  of  the  hitter's  desire  —  including 
a  cardinal's  hat  for  his  brother  Jlichael  —  were 
brought  within  his  reach.  His  attention  was 
now  turned  to  the  more  southerly  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  "During  the  expedition  to  Orbi- 
tello in  1646,  Mazarin  had  closely  watclied 
Naples,  whose  coming  revolution  he  foresaw. 
The  ill-suppressed  discontents  of  the  city  now 


showed  themselves  in  disturbances,  sudden  and 
erratic  as  the  erujitions  of  Vesuvius,  and  they 
offered  to  France  an  opportunit}'  for  seizing  the 
richest  of  the  remaining  po.ssessions  of  Sjjaiu. 
After  the  vicissitudes  of  centuries,  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  now  subject  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
They  were  governed  by  a  viceroy,  and  were  sub- 
jected to  the  dnun  of  men  and  money  which  was 
the  result  of  Spain's  ni'cessities  and  tlie  charac- 
teristic of  her  rule.  IJurdened  willi  taxation, 
they  complained  that  tlicir  viceroy,  the  Duke  of 
Arcos,  was  sending  to  S]i:iin  money  raised  solely 
for  their  own  defence.  The  imposition  of  a  duty 
on  fruits,  in  a  country  wluire  fruit  formed  a 
clieap  article  of  diet  for  the  poor,  and  where 
almost  all  were  poor,  kindled  the  long  smoulder- 
ing discontent.  Under  the  leadership  of  a  fish- 
erman [Tommaso  Aniello],  nicknamed  Masani- 
ello,  the  people  of  Naples  in  1647  rose  in  revolt. 
Springing  from  utter  obscurity,  this  young  man 
of  twenty-seven,  poor  and  illiterate,  became 
powerful  almo.st  in  a  day.  AV'hile  the  Duke  of 
Arcos  hid  himself  away  from  the  revolt,  Masa- 
niello  was  made  Captain-General  of  Naples. 
So  sudden  a  change  turned  his  head.  At  first  he 
had  been  bold,  popular,  and  judicious.  He 
souglit  onh",  he  said,  to  deliver  the  people  from 
their  taxes,  and  when  that  was  done,  he  would 
return  again  to  selling  soles  and  red  mullets. 
But  political  delirium  seized  him  when  he 
reached  an  elevaticm  which,  for  him,  was  as 
dizzy  as  the  throne  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and 
like  some  who  reached  that  terrible  eminence, 
his  brain  was  crazed  by  the  bewilderment  and 
ecstasy  of  power.  lie  made  wild  and  incoherent 
speeches.  He  tore  his  garments,  crying  out 
against  popular  ingratitude,  attacking  groups  of 
passers-b}',  riding  liis  liorse  wildly  through  the 
multitude,  and  striking  with  his  lance  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  populace  wearied  of  its 
darling.  Exalted  to  power  on  July  7th.  he  was 
murdered  on  the  16th,  with  the  approval  of 
those  who  had  worshipped  him  a  week  before. 
But  the  revolution  did  not  perish  with  him. 
Successive  chiefs  were  chosen  and  deposed  by  a 
fickle  people.  When  the  insurrection  was  active, 
the  representatives  of  Spain  promised  untaxed 
fruits  and  the  privileges  allowed  b^'  Charles  V., 
and  they  revoked  their  promises  when  it  ap- 
peared to  subside.  In  the  meantime,  JIazarin 
w-atched  tlie  movement,  uncertain  as  to  the 
course  be  should  pursue.  .  .  .  While  the  minis- 
ter hesitated,  the  chance  was  seized  b_y  one  who 
Wiis  never  accused  of  too  great  caution."  Tliis 
was  the  Duke  of  Guise  —  the  fifth  Henry  of  that 
Dukedom  —  a  wild,  madcap  ^'oung  nolileman, 
who  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Neapolitan 
insurgents  to  become  their  chief.  Guise  lauded 
at  Naples  on  the  loth  of  November,  1647,  with 
half  a  dozen  attendants,  and  a  month  later  he 
was  followed  by  a  French  fleet.  But  the  latter 
did  nothing,  and  Guise  was  helpless!}'  without 
means.  "The  truth  was  that  Mazarin.  even  if 
desirous  of  crippling  the  Spaniards,  was  very 
averse  to  assisting  Guise.  He  believed  that  tlie 
duke  eitlier  desired  to  form  a  republic,  of  which 
he  should  be  chief,  or  a  monarcliy,  of  which  he 
should  be  king,  and  neither  plan  was  agreeable 
to  the  cardinal."  At  the  end  of  a  fortnight  the 
fleet  sailed  away.  Guise  held  his  ground  as  the 
leader  of  the  revolt  until  the  following  April, 
when  certain  of  the  Neapolitan  patriots,  cor- 
rupted by  the  enemy,  betrayed  the  city  into  the 
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hands  of  the  Spaniards.  "Guise  endeavored, 
with  a  handful  of  followers,  to  escape  towards 
Capua,  but  they  were  captured  by  a  detachment 
of  Spaniards.  .  .  .  Bj'  the  petition  of  powerful 
friends,  and  by  the  avowal  of  France,  Guise  was 
saved  from  the  public  execution  which  some  of 
his  enemies  demanded,  but  he  was  presently 
taken  to  Spain,  and  there  was  kept  a  prisoner 
during  four  years."  Meantime,  !Mazarin  had 
prepared  anotiier  expedition,  which  appeared 
before  Xaples  in  the  summer  of  1048,  but  only 
to  discover  that  the  opportiuiity  for  deriving  any 
advantage  from  the  popular  discontent  in  that 
city  was  past.  "  Receiving  no  popular  aid,  the 
expedition,  after  some  ineffective  endeavors, 
was  abandoned."  Six  j-ears  afterwards,  in  1654, 
JIazariu  sent  a  third  expedition  to  Xaples,  and 
entrusted  it  to  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  had  lately  been  released  from  his 
captivity  in  Spain.  "  Guise  hoped  that  the  Nea- 
politans would  rise  in  revolt  when  it  was  known 
that  their  former  leader  was  so  near,  but  not  a 
person  in  the  city  showed  any  desire  to  start  a 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  The 
Spanish  met  him  with  superior  forces. "  After 
some  slight  encounters  tlie  expedition  sailed  back 
to  France. — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Masarin, 
ch.  8  (i\  1),  and  1G(b.  2). 

Also  IN:  A.  De  Heumont,  T/ie  C'arafas  of  Mad- 
daloni :  Naples  vnder  Spanish  Dominion,  bk.  3. 
— F.  Midon,  Rise  and  Fall  of  Masdiiiello. — Mrs. 
H.  R.  St,  John,  Masaniello  of  Naples.— B..  G. 
Smith.  Ritiia/iee  of  Iliston/,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.  See 
Geum.\xy:  a.  D.  ItUN. 

A.  D.  1701-1713. — Savoy  and  Piedmont. — 
The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession.  — The 
Peace  of  Utrecht. — "Compelled  to  take  part, 
with  one  of  the  contending  parties  [in  the  AYar 
of  the  Spanish  Succession — see  Sp.vin:  A.  D. 
1698-1700,  and  1701-1702],  Victor  [Duke  of  Sa- 
voy] would  have  been  prompted  by  his  interest 
to  an  alliance  with  Austria;  but  he  was  beset  on 
all  sides  by  the  combined  forces  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  was  all  the  more  at  their  mercy  as 
Louis  XIV.  had  (April  5th,  1701)  obtained  from 
Ferdinand  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  ]:iermission  to 
garrison  his  capital,  in  those  days  already  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Itah'.  The  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy had  alread}',  in  1697.  married  his  daughter, 
Adelaide,  to  one  of  Louis's  grandsons,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy;  he  now  gave  his  .younger  daugh- 
ter, !Mary  Louise,  to  Burgundy's  brother,  the 
new  King  of  Spain  (September  11th,  1701),  and 
took  the  field  as  French  commander-in-chief. 
He  was  opposed  by  his  own  cousin.  Prince 
Eugene,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  armies.  The 
war  in  Lombardy  was  carrieil  on  with  some  re- 
missness, partly  owing  to  the  natural  I'epugnance 
or  irresolution  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  partly  to 
the  suspicion  with  which,  on  that  very  account, 
he  was  looked  upon  by  Catinat  and  Vaudcmont, 
the  French  and  Spanish  commamlcrs  under  him. 
The  King,  in  an  evil  hour,  remove<l  his  able 
marshal,  Catinat,  and  substituted  for  him  Vil- 
lenii,  a  carpet  knight  and  court  warrior,  who 
committed  one  fault  after  another,  allowed  him- 
self to  be  beaten  by  Eugene  at  (.'hiari  (September 
1st),  and  to  lie  surprised  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Cremona  (1703,  January  21st),  to  the  inlinite  re- 
lief of  his  troops.  Vendome  restored  the  for- 
tunes of  the  French,  and  a  very  brilliant  but  un- 
decisive action  was  fought  at  Luzzara  (August 


15th),  after  which  Prince  Eugene  was  driven  from 
the  neighbourliood  of  Mantua,  and  fell  back 
towards  the  mountains  of  Tyrol.  With  the  .suc- 
cess of  the  French  their  arrogance  increased,  and 
with  their  arrogance  the  disgust  and  ill-will  of 
Victor  Amadeus."  The  Duke  withdrew  from 
the  camp  and  began  to  listen  to  overtures  from 
the  Powers  in  the  Grand  Alliance.  "Report  of 
tlie  secret  intercourse  of  the  Duke  with  Austrian 
agents  reached  Louis  XIV.,  who  .sent  immediate 
orders  to  Vendome  to  secure  and  disarm  the 
Piedmontese  soldiers  (3,800  to  6,000  in  number) 
who  were  fighting  under  French  standards  at 
JIantua.  This  was  achieved  by  treachery,  at 
San  Benedetto,  on  the  29th  of  Sejitember,  1703. 
An  attempt  to  seize  the  Duke  himself,  whilst 
hunting  near  Turin,  miscarried.  Savoy  retaliated 
liy  the  ai-rest  of  the  French  and  Spanish  aml)as- 
sadors,  and  war  was  declared  (October  5th).  The 
moment  was  ill-chosen.  Victor  had  barely  4,000 
men  under  his  orders.  The  whole  of  Savoy  was 
instantly  overrun;  and  in  Piedmont  Vercelli, 
Ivrea,  Verrua,  as  well  as  Susa.  Bard,  and  Pin- 
crolo,  and  even  Chivasso,  fell  into  the  enemy's 
hands  during  the  campaigns  of  1704  and  1705. 
In  the  ensuing  year  the  tide  of  invasion  reached 
Nice  and  Villafranca;  nothing  was  left  to  Victor 
Amadeus  but  Cuneo  and  Turin,  and  the  victori- 
ous French  armies  appeared  at  last  under  the 
very  walls  of  the  capital  (March,  1706).  The  war 
had,  however,  been  waged  with  different  results 
beyond  the  Alps,  where  the  allies  had  crushed 
the  French  at  Blenheim  (1704)  and  at  Ramillies 
(1705).  One  of  the  heroes  of  those  great  achieve- 
ments. Prince  Eugene,  now  hastened  to  the 
rescue  of  his  cousin.  He  met  with  a  severe 
check  at  Cassauo  (Ausrust  16th,  1705),  and  aL'.ain 
at  Calcinato  (April  19th,  1706);  but  his  skilful 
antagonist,  Vendome,  was  called  away  to  Flan- 
ders, and  Prince  Eugene  so  out-mana?uvred  his 
successors  as  to  be  able  to  join  Victor  at  Turin. 
The  French  had  begun  the  siege  of  this  pilace 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1706.  Tliey  had  between 
50,000  and  60,000  men,  and  170  pieces  of  artillery 
with  them."  When  Prince  Eugene,  early  in 
September,  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Turin, 
he  concerted  with  Victor  Aiuadeus  an  attack  on 
the  investing  army  which  destroyed  it  com- 
pletely. "Its  relics  withdrew  in  awful  disorder 
towarils  Pinerolo,  pursued  not  only  by  the  vic- 
torious troops  but  also  by  the  peasantry,  who, 
besides  attachment  to  their  princes,  obej'ed  in 
this  instance  an  instinct  of  revenge  against  the 
French,  who  had  barbarouslv  used  them.  Out 
of  50,000  or  60.000  men  who  had  sat  down  before 
Turin  in  jNIarch,  hardly  20,000  recrossed  the  Alps 
in  September,  Three  of  the  French  generals  lay 
dead  on  the  field;  .  .  .  6,000  prisoners  were 
marched  tbnuigh  the  streets  of  the  liberated 
town,  and  55  French  banners  graced  the  main 
altar  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  following  year, 
Victor  and  Eiigcnc,  greatly  against  their  inclina- 
tifin,  were  induced  liy  the  allies  to  undertake  an 
ex])edition  against  Toulou,  which,  like  all  pre- 
vious invasions  of  Provence,  led  to  utter  discom- 
fiture, and  the  loss  of  10,000  combatants  (1707, 
July  1st  to  September  1st).  An  attack  upon 
Brian(;on,  ecpially  undertaken  a.gainst  the  sound 
judgment  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1708.  led  to 
no  better  results;  but  Savoy  won  back  Exilles, 
Perosa,  Fi'neslrelles,  and,  one  by  one,  all  the 
redoubts  with  which  (hiring  those  wars  the  Alps 
were  bristling.     The  war  slackened  in  Italy,  and 
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the  fates  of  Europe  were  dcciclfd  in  the  Netlior- 
lands.  .  .  .  Hy  the  Pciice  (if  Ulrcclit  [A.  I),  1713] 
France  renounced  to  Siivoy  all  the  invaded  terri- 
tories, and,  besides,  the  valleys  of  Oul.x,  C'esanne. 
Bardonneche,  and  Castel  Deilino,  ancient  jiosses- 
sions  of  Oauphiny,  east  of  the  Alps,  from  the 
12th  century,  whilst,  for  her  own  part.  Savoy 
gave  up  the  western  valley  of  IJareellonette;  thus 
the  linuts  between  the  two  nations  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Savoy  and  Nice)  were  at  last  fixed  on 
the  niountainercst,  at  'the  parting;  of  the  waters. ' 
By  virtue  of  an  agreement  signed  with  Austria, 
November  8th,  1703,  the  whole  of  Montferrat,  as 
welt  as  Alessandria,  Valen/.a,  Loniellina,  and  Val 
Sesia,  dependencies  of  the  duehy  of  ^lilau.  and 
the  imperial  fiefs  iu  the  Langhe  (province  of 
Alba),  were  ceded  to  Savoy."  —  A.  Gallenga, 
Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3,  e/i.  2. 

Also  in:  Col,  G.  B.  Slalleson,  Prince  Eugene 
of  Samy,  cli.  5,  and  7-0. — II.  Martin,  Ilixt.  of 
France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  i\  2,  ch.  5-6. — W. 
Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  68,  69, 
73-75,  77  (v.  2-3). — See,  also,  Utrecht:  A.  I). 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Milan,  Naples  and  Sar- 
dinia ceded  to  the  House  of  Austria  and  Sicily 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  See  Utrecht:  A.  D. 
1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1715-1735. — Ambitions  of  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  the  Spanish  queen. — The  Austro- 
Spanish  conflict. — The  Quadruple  Alliance. — 
Acquisition  of  Naples  by  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons. —  By  tlie  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  Philip  V.  of  Spain  was  left  with  no 
dominions  in  Italy,  the  Italian  possessions  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  having  been  transferred  to 
Austria.  Philip  might  have  accepted  this  ar- 
rangement without  demur.  Not  so  liis  wife  — 
"Elizabeth  Farnese,  a  lady  of  the  Italian  family 
for  whom  the  Duchy  of  Parma  had  been  created 
by  the  Pope.  The  crown  of  Spain  was  settled 
on  her  step-son.  For  her  own  child  the  ambitious 
queen  desired  the  honours  of  a  crown.  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  a  reckless  and  ambitious  ecclesiastic, 
was  the  minister  of  the  Spanish  court.  Under 
bis  advice  and  instigated  by  the  queen,  Philip 
claimed  the  posses.sions  in  Italy,  which  in  the 
days  of  his  grandfather  had  belonged  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  When  his  title  to  that  crown 
was  admitted,  he  denied  the  right  of  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  to  alienate  from  it  its  posses- 
sions. This  was  not  all:  in  right  of  his  queen 
he  claimed  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  of  Tus- 
cany. She  determined  to  recover  for  him  all  the 
Italian  po.ssessions  of  the  Spanish  crown,  and  to 
add  to  them  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  was  old  and  cliildless.  The 
extinction  of  the  reigning  line  of  the  IMedici  was 
near.  Cosmo  di  Jledici,  the  reigning  sovereign, 
was  old.  His  only  son,  .lean  Gaston,  was  not 
likely  to  leave  heirs.  To  Parma  Elizabeth  ad- 
vanced her  claims  as  heiress  of  the  family  of 
Farnese;  to  Tuscany  she  asserted  a  more  ques- 
tionable title  in  right  of  a  descent  from  the  family 
of  Medici.  These  duchies  she  demanded  for  her 
son,  Don  Carlos,  in  whose  behalf  she  was  ready 
to  waive  her  own  claims.  The  success  of  these 
demands  would  have  given  to  the  Spanish  mon- 
archy even  greater  power  than  it  had  before 
enjoyed.  To  Naples,  Sicily,  and  jMilan,  would 
have  been  added  the  territories  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  All  Europe  denounced  the  ambitious 
projects  of  Alberoni  as  entirely  inconsistent  with 


that  balance  of  power  which  it  had  then  become 
a  political  superstition  to  uiihold.  Philip's 
French  relatives  were  determined  in  opposition 
to  his  claims;  and  to  resist  them  the  quadruple 
alliance  was  forinccl  between  Holland.  England, 
France  and  the  einiiiTor.  Tin-  parties  to  this 
alliance  olTered  to  the  Spanfsh  Bourbons  that  the 
emperor  should  settle  on  Don  Carlos  the  rever- 
sion to  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany  on 
their  lapsing  to  him  by  the  faihire  of  the  reign- 
ing families  without  lieirs.  These  proposals 
were  rej(.'cted,  and  it  was  not  utitil  the  Spanish 
court  found  the  combination  of  four  powerful 
nionarchs  too  strong  for  tliem,  that  they  reluc- 
tantly acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  t^'iadruide 
Alliance,  and  accepted  for  Don  Carlos  the  prom- 
ised reversion  of  Parma  and  Tuscany.  To  in- 
duce the  emperor  to  accede  to  tliis  arrangement 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  him  his  newdy-acquired  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
receiving  instead  the  island  of  Sardinia  with  its 
kingly  title.  It  is  as  kings  of  Sardinia  that  the 
jjrinces  of  Savoy  have  since  been  known  in 
European  history.  The  treaty  of  the  quadrujile 
alliance  was  thus  the  second  by  which  at  this 
period  the  European  powers  attempted  to  arrange 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  This  treaty  left  the  house 
of  Austria  in  possession  of  Sicily  and  Naples.  It 
was  assented  to  by  Spain  in  1720.  European 
complications  unconnected  with  Italy  pi'oduced 
new  wars  and  a  new  treaty;  and  the  treaty 
of  Seville  in  1724,  followed  by  one  entered  into 
at  Vienna  two  years  later,  confirmed  Don  Carlos 
in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  of  which,  on  the  death 
of  the  last  of  the  Farnese  in  1734,  he  entered 
into  po.ssession.  A  dispute  as  to  the  election  of 
a  king  of  Poland  gave  the  Spanish  court  an  op- 
portunity of  once  more  attempting  the  resump- 
tion of  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Don  Carlos, 
the  second  sou  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth,  was  now 
just  grown  to  man's  estate.  His  father  placed 
iu  his  hand  the  sword  which  he  himself  had  re- 
ceived from  Louis  XIV.  Don  Carlos  was  but 
seventeen  j-ears  old  when  he  took  possession  of 
his  sovereignty  of  Parma.  In  the  same  year 
[1734]  be  was  called  from  it  to  invade  the  Sicilian 
dominions  of  Austria.  He  conquered  in  succes- 
sion the  continental  territories,  and  the  island  of 
Sicily;  and  on  the  15th  of  .June,  1734,  he  was 
proclaimed  as  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  Succession  was  ended  in  the 
following  year  by  a  jicace,  the  preliminaries  of 
which  were  signed  at  Vienna.  In  this  treaty  an 
entirely  new  arrangement  of  Italian  affairs  was 
introduced.  The  rights  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  were  recognised. 
Parma  was  surrendered  to  the  emperor;  and, 
lastl}",  the  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  disposed  of  to 
a  new  claimant  [Francis  of  Lorraine]  for  the 
honours  of  an  Italian  prince. " — I.  Butt,  Hist,  of 
Italy,  r.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  E.  Armstrong,  Elisabeth  Farnese,  ch. 
2-10.— P.  Colletta,  Hi.-<t.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples, 
1734-1856,  hk.  1,  ch.  1-2.— See,  also.  Sp.\ix:  A.  D. 
1713-1725;  and  France:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 

A.  D.  1719. — The  Emperor  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  exchange  Sardinia  for  Sicily.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  i;i:;-172."i. 

A.  D.  1733-1735. — Franco-Austrian  War. — 
Invasion  of  the  Milanese  by  the  French. — 
Naples  and  Sicily  occupied  by  the  Spaniards 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos. 
SeeFu.\NCE:  A.  D.  1733-1735. 
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A.  D.  1741-1743. — The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession:  Ambitious  undertakings  of  Spain. 

— "  Tlie  struggle  between  England  and  Spain 
[see  England:  A.  D.  1739-1741]  had  altogether 
merged  in  the  great  European  war,  and  the  chief 
ellorts  of  the  Spaniards  were  directed  against 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  Ital}^  The  kingdom 
of  Naples,  which  had  passed  under  Austrian 
rule  during  the  war  of  the  [Spanish]  Succession, 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  restored  to  the  Span- 
ish line  in  the  war  which  ended  in  1740,  and 
Don  Carlos,  who  ruled  it,  was  altogether  subser- 
vient to  Spanish  policy.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  was  sovereign  of 
Tuscany  :  and  the  Austrian  possessions  consisted 
of  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  provinces  of 
Mantua  and  Phiceutia.  They  were  garrisoned 
at  the  opening  of  the  war  by  only  15,000  men, 
and  their  most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  who  liad  gradually  extended  his 
dominions  into  Lombardy,  and  whose  arm}'  was, 
probably,  the  largest  and  most  efficient  in  Italj'. 
'The  Milanese,'  his  father  is  reported  to  have 
said,  '  is  like  an  artichoke,  to  be  eaten  leaf  by 
leaf,'  and  the  skill  and  perseverance  with  which 
for  many  generatious  the  House  of  Savoy  pur- 
sued that  policy,  have  in  our  own  day  had  their 
reward.  Spanish  troops  had  landed  at  Kaples  as 
early  as  November  1741.  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
the  Prince  of  Modena,  and  the  Republic  of  Genoa 
were  on  the  same  side.  Venice  was  completely 
neutral,  Tuscany  was  compelled  to  declare  her- 
self so,  and  a  French  army  was  soon  to  cross  the 
Alps.  The  King  of  Sardinia,  however,  at  this 
critical  moment,  was  alarmed  by  the  amljitious 
projects  openly  avowed  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
he  was  induced  by  English  influence  to  change 
sides.  He  obtained  the  promise  of  certain  terri- 
torial concessions  from  Austria,  and  of  an  annual 
subside  of  .£200,001)  from  England;  and  on  these 
conditions  he  suddenly  marched  with  an  army 
of  30,000  men  to  the  support  of  the  Austrians. 
All  the  plans  of  the  confederates  were  discon- 
certed by  this  defection.  The  Spaniards  went 
into  winter  cpiarters  near  Bologna  in  October, 
fought  an  unsuccessful  battle  at  Campo  Santo  in 
the  following  February  [1743],  and  then  retired 
to  Kimini,  leaving  Lombardy  in  complete  tran- 
quillity. The  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
h;id  been  largely  strengthened  by  Carteret,  and 
it  did  good  service  to  the  cause.  It  burnt  a 
Spanish  squadron  in  the  French  port  of  St. 
Tropcz,  compelled  the  King  of  Naples,  by  the 
threat  of  bombardment,  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  Spanish  army,  and  sign  an  engagement 
of  neutrality,  destroj-ed  large  provisions  of  corn 
collected  by  the  Genoese  for  the  Spanish  army, 
and  cut  oil'  that  army  from  all  communications 
by  sea." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eity.,  I'titli 
Century,  ch.  3  (».  1). 

Also  ln:  AV.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  103  (('.  3), 

A.  D.  1743. — The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Treaty  of  Worms. —  "  l!y  a  treat}-  be- 
tween Great  Brilaiii,  the  t^ueen  of  Ilungary,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  signed  at  Worms  Se[iteni- 
ber  23rd,  1743,  C'harles  Emanuel  renounced  his 
pretensions  to  Jlilan;  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
ceding  to  him  the  Vigevanesco,  that  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Pavia  lictween  the  Po  and  theTessino, 
the  town  and  part  of  the  duchy  of  l^iaeenza, 
and  ri  portion  of  the  district  of  Anghiera.  Also 
whatever   rights   she   might   have   to  the   mar- 


quisate  of  Finale-  hoping  tliat  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  would  facilitate  this  agreement,  in  order 
that  the  King  of  Sardinia  might  have  a  commu- 
nication with  the  sea.  The  Queen  of  Hungary 
promised  to  increase  her  army  in  Italy  to  30,000 
men  as  soon  as  the  all'airs  of  Germany  would 
permit;  while  the  King  of  Great  Britainengaged 
to  keep  a  strong  fleet  in  the  3Iediterranean,  and 
to  pay  Charles  Emanuel  annually  £200,000,  so 
long  as  the  war  lasted,  he  keejjing  in  the  tield  an 
army  of  4.5,000  men."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of 
J/iiiti  rn  Eiiri/jie,  hl\  G,  rh .  4  {r.  3). 

A.  D.  1743. — The  Bourbon  Family  Compact 
(France  and  Spain)  for  establishing  Spanish 
claims.     SeeFK-\N(E:   A.  D.  174:!  (' )i-Toiii-.n). 

A.  D.  1744.  —  The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Indecisive  campaigns. —  'In  Italy, 
tlie  discordant  views  and  mutual  jealousies  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  king  of  .Sardinia  pre- 
vented the  good  effects  which  might  have  been 
derived  from  their  recent  union.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  secvire  his  own  dominions  on  the  side 
of  France,  and  to  conquer  the  murquisate  of 
Finale;  while  Maria  Theresa  was  desirous  to  di- 
rect her  principal  force  against  Naples,  and  re- 
cover possession  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  co-operating  for  one  great  object,  their 
forces  were  divided ;  and,  after  an  arduous  and 
active  campaign,  the  Austrians  were  nearly  in 
the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  year.  Prince  Lobcowitz  being  reinforced, 
compelled  the  Spaniards  to  retreat  successively 
from  Pesara  and  Senegallia.  attacked  them  at 
Loretto  and  Reconati,  and  drove  them  beyond 
the  Fronto,  the  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  Alarmed  by  the  advance  of  the  Aus- 
trians, the  king  of  Naples  broke  ins  neutrality, 
quitted  his  capital  at  the  head  of  1.5,000  men, 
and  hastened  to  join  the  Spaniards.  But  Prince 
Lolicowitz  .  .  .  turned  towards  Rome,  with 
the  hope  of  penetrating  into  Naples  on  that  side; 
and,  in  the  commencement  of  June,  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Albano.  His  views  were  an- 
ticipated by  the  king  of  Naples,  who,  dividing 
the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  troops  into  three 
columns,  which  were  led  by  himself,  the  duke  of 
Modena,  and  the  count  de  Gages,  passed  through 
Anagm,  Valmonte,  and  Jlonte  Tortino,  and  re- 
united his  forces  at  Yeletri,  in  the  Canipagna  di 
Roma.  In  this  situation,  the  two  hostile  armies, 
separated  only  by  a  deep  valley,  harassed  each 
other  with  continual  skirmishes.  At  length 
prince  Lobcowitz.  in  imitation  of  prince  Eugene 
at  Cremona,  formed  the  project  of  surprising 
the  head-quarters  of  the  king  of  Naples.  In  the 
night  of  August  10th,  a  corps  of  Austri:uis,  led 
by  count  Brown,  penetrated  into  the  town  of 
Yeletri,  killed  all  who  resisted,  and  would  have 
snrjiriscd  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Jlodena  in 
their  beds,  had  they  not  been  alarmed  by  the 
French  ambassador,  and  escaped  to  the  camp. 
The  Austrian  troops,  giving  way  to  iiillage,  were 
vigorously  attacked  by  a  corps  of  Spanianls 
an<l  Neapolitans,  despatched  from  the  camp,  and 
driven  fixim  the  town  with  great  slaughter,  and 
tlic  capture  of  the  second  in  command,  the  mar- 
quis di'  Novati.  In  this  contest,  however,  the 
Spanish  army  lost  no  less  than  3,000  men.  This 
daring  exploit  was  the  last  offensive  attempt 
of  the  Austrian  forces.  Prince  Lobcowitz  per- 
ceiving his  troops  rapidly  decrease  by  the  ctTects 
of  the  climate,  and  the  imwholescmie  air  of  the 
Pontine  marshes,  began  his  retreat  in  the  begin- 
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ning  of  Novf'Mibcr,  and  thmii;li  followed  liy  "n 
army  sii|u'rior  in  nnmber,  n'tiirncd  witliout  loss  to 
Uiniini,  I'usaro,  t^csano,  and  Ininiola;  wliilc  tlie 
comliiiicd  Spaniards  and  Ncapolitanslonk  np  tlicir 
quarters  between  Viterlio  and  C'ivila  Vcechia. 
In  consequence  of  tlie  exjicdition  ai^ainst  Naples, 
the  king  of  Sardinia  was  left  willi  IJO.OOO  men, 
many  of  them  new  levies,  and  (i, ()()()  Austrians, 
to  oppose  the  combined  army  of  French  and 
Spaniards,  who  advanced  on  the  side  of  Nice. 
After  occupying  that  place,  the  united  array 
forced  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Sardinians, 
though  defended  by  the  king  himself,  made 
themselves  masters  of  !Montalbano  and  Villa- 
franca,  and  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont 
along  the  sea  coast.  The  Genoese,  irritated  by 
the  transfer  of  Finale,  were  inclined  to  facilitate 
their  operations;  but  were  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  an  English  squadron  which  threat- 
ened to  bombard  their  capital.  The  prince  of 
Conti,  who  commanded  under  the  infant  Don 
Philip,  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  invasion 
of  Piedmont,  but  formed  the  spirited  project  of 
leading  his  army  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  al- 
though almost  every  rock  was  a  fortress,  and 
the  obstacles  of  natiu'e  were  assisted  by  all  the 
resources  of  art.  He  led  his  army,  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery,  and  numerous  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  over  precipices  and  along  beds  of  tor- 
rents, carried  the  fort  of  Chateau  Dauphin, 
forced  the  celelirated  Barricades  which  were 
deemed  impregnable,  descended  the  valley  of 
the  Stura,  took  Deniont  after  a  slight  resistance, 
and  laid  siege  to  Coni.  The  king  of  Sardinia, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  progress 
of  this  torrent  wdnch  burst  the  barriers  of 
Ins  country,  indignantly  retired  to  Sahizzo,  to 
cover  his  capital.  Being  reinforced  by  6,000 
Austrians,  he  attempted  to  relieve  C'oui,  but  was 
repulsed  after  a  severe  engagement,  thovigh  he 
succeeded  in  throwing  succours  into  the  town. 
This  victory,  however,  did  not  produce  any  per- 
manent advantage  to  the  confederate  forces; 
Coni  continuing  to  hold  out,  the  approach  of 
winter  and  the  losses  they  had  sustained,  amount- 
ing to  10,000  men,  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
siege  and  repass  the  Alps,  which  they  did  not 
effect  without  extreme  difficulty. " — W.  Coxe, 
Ilisi.  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  105  («.  3). 

Alsoin:  W.  Russell,  Hist,  of  Modern.  JSurojie, 
pt.  2,  (•/(.  28. 

A.  D.  1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession :  Successes  of  the  Spaniards,  French 
and  Genoese. — "The  Italian  camiiaign  of  17-15, 
in  boldness  of  design  and  rapidity  of  execution, 
scarcely  tinds  a  parallel  in  military  historj',  and 
was  most  unpropitious  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary 
and  King  of  Sardinia.  The  experience  of  pre- 
ceding years  had  taught  the  Bourbon  Courts  that 
all  attempts  to  carry  their  arms  across  the  Alps 
would  be  fruitless,  unless  they  could  secure  a 
stable  footing  in  the  dondnions  of  some  Italian 
state  on  tlie  other  side,  to  counteract  the  power 
of  their  adversary,  wlio  had  the  entire  command 
of  the  passes  between  Germany  and  Italy,  by 
means  of  which  reinforcements  could  be  con- 
tinually drafted  to  the  scene  of  action.  Accord- 
ingly they  availed  themselves  of  the  jealousy 
and  alarm  excited  at  Genoa,  by  the  transfer  of 
Finale  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  to  engage  that 
republic  on  their  side.  The  plan  was  to  unite 
the  two  armies  which  had  wintered  on  the  dis- 
tant frontiers  of  Naples  and  Provence,  in   the 


vicinity  of  Genoa,  where  they  were  to  be  joined 
by  10.600  auxiliaries  on  the  part  of  the  republic. 
Charles  Emanuel  was  sensible  of  the  terrible 
consequences  to  him.self,  should  the  Genoese 
declare  openly  for  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and 
sent  General  Pallavieiui,  a  man  of  address  and 
aliililies,  to  riMuiunee  his  pretensions  to  Finale, 
while  Admir.-d  Uowley,  with  a  British  licet, 
hovered  on  their  coasts.  In  spile  of  all  this, 
nevertheless,  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez  was  con- 
cluded between  France,  Spain,  and  Genoa.  After 
surmouiuing  amazing  dilliculties,  aTid  making 
the  most  arduous  and  astonishing  marches,  the 
army  conunanded  by  Don  Philip,  who  was  ac- 
companied l)y  the  French  General  JIaillebois, 
and  that  commanded  by  Count  de  Gages,  effected 
their  junction  on  the  14th  of  June,  near  Genoa, 
when  their  united  forces,  now  under  Don  Philip, 
amounted  to  78,000  men.  All  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia  could  do  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  to  make  the  best  dispositions  to 
defend  the  Milanese,  the  Parmesan,  and  the 
Plaisantine ;  but  the  w  hole  disposable  force  under 
the  King  and  Count  Scliulenburg,  the  successor 
of  Lobkonitz.  did  not  amount  to  above  45,000 
men.  Count  Gages  with  30,000  men  was  to  be 
opposed  to  Schidenburg,  and  took  possession  of 
Serravalle,  on  the  Scrivia;  then  advancing  to- 
wards Alessandria  he  obliged  the  Austrians  to 
retire  tmder  the  cannon  of  Tortona.  Don  Philip 
made  him.self  master  of  Acqui,  so  that  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  Austrian  General,  Count 
Schulenburg,  had  to  retreat  behind  the  Tanaro. 
On  the  24th  of  July  the  strong  citadel  of  Tortona 
was  taken  Ijy  the  Spaniards,  which  opened  the 
way  to  the  occupation  of  Parma  ami  Placentia. 
The  combined  army  of  French,  Spanish,  Ne- 
apolitans, and  Genoese  being  now  masters  of  an 
extensive  tract  with  all  the  principal  towns  south 
of  the  Po,  the.y  readily  effected  a  pa.ssage  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Ticino,  and  with  a  detach- 
ment surprised  Pavia.  The  Austrians,  fearful 
for  the  Jlilanese,  separated  accordingly  from  the 
Sardinian  troops.  The  Bourbon  force  seeing 
this,  suddenly  reunited,  gained  the  Tanaro  by  a 
rapid  movement  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, forded  it  in  three  columns,  although  the 
water  reached  to  the  very  necks  of  the  soldiers, 
fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  and  unprepared  Sar- 
dinians, broke  their  cavalry  in  the  first  charge, 
an<l  drove  the  enemy  in  dismay  and  confusion  to 
Valenza.  Charles  Emanuel  fled  to  Ca.sale.  where 
he  reassembled  his  broken  army,  in  order  to  save 
it  from  utter  ruin.  The  confederate  armies  still 
advanced,  drove  the  King  back  and  took  Trino 
and  Verua,  which  last  place  lay  but  twenty  miles 
from  his  capital:  feartid  now  that  this  might  be 
bombarded  he  hastened  thither,  withdrew  his 
forces  under  its  cannon,  and  ordered  the  pave- 
ment of  the  city  to  be  taken  up.  jMailleliois,  on 
his  side,  penetrated  into  the  ^lilancse,  and  by  the 
month  of  October  the  territories  of  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Italy  were  wholly  subdued.  The 
whole  of  Lomljard}'  being  thus  open,  Don  Philip 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  Milan  on  the  20th  of 
December,  fondly  ho])ing  that  he  had  secured  for 
himself  an  Italian  kingdom,  as  his  brother,  Don 
Carlos,  had  done  at  Naples.  The  Austrian  garri- 
son, however,  still  maintained  the  citadel  of  Milan 
and  the  fortress  of  JIantua." — Sir  E.  Cust,  Annals 
of  the  Wars  of  the  ISth  Century,  v.  3,  pp.  7.5-76. 
Also  in;  A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  ?'.  3, 
ch.  4. 
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A.  D.  1746-1747.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  A  turn  of  fortune. — The  Span- 
iards and  French  abandon  North  Italy. — The 
Austrians  in  Genoa,  and  their  expulsion  from 
the  city. — "Of  all  tla-  Austi'iuii  jxissessidus  in 
Lomlxirdy,  little  rtMiiaiucil  except  the  fcirtress  of 
Mantua  and  the  citadel  of  Jlilan  ;•  while  the  cita- 
dels of  Asti  and  Alessandria,  the  keys  of  Pied- 
mont, were  expected  to  fall  before  the  coni- 
meneement  of  the  ensuing  campaign.  On  the 
return  of  the  sea.S(m  for  action,  the  struggle  for 
the  mastery  of  Italy  was  renewed,  and  the  queen 
of  Spain  alreadj'  saw  in  imagination  the  crown 
of  Lombardy  gracing  the  brow  of  her  second 
son.  On  the  east,  the  French  and  Spanish  armies 
had  extended  themselves  as  far  as  Rcggio,  Pla- 
ccntia,  and  Guastalla ;  on  the  north  they  were 
masters  of  the  whole  country  between  the  Adda 
and  Tesino;  the}'  blockaded  the  passages  by  the 
lake  of  Como  and  the  Lago  JIaggiore,  and  were 
preparing  to  reduce  the  citadel  of  jMilan;  on  the 
west  their  posts  extended  as  far  as  Casale  and 
Asti,  though  of  the  last  the  citadel  was  still  lield 
by  the  Sardinians.  The  main  body  of  the  French 
secured  the  communication  with  Genoa  and  the 
country  south  of  the  Po;  a  strong  body  at 
Reggio,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  covered  their  con- 
cjuests  on  the  east :  and  the  Spaniards  counnanded 
the  district  between  the  Po  and  the  mcnmtaiusof 
Tyrol.  The  Sardinians  were  collected  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trino;  while  the  Austrians 
fell  back  into  the  Novarrese  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  reinforcements  which  were  daily  ex- 
pected from  Germany.  In  this  situation,  a  sud- 
den revolution  took  place  in  the  fortinie  of  the 
war.  The  empress  queen  [JIaria  Theresa],  by 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Prussia,  was  at 
liberty  to  reinforce  her  army  in  Italy,  and  before 
the  end  of  February  30,000  men  had  already  de- 
scended from  the  Trentine  Alps,  and  spread 
themselves  as  far  as  the  Po. "  This  change  of 
situation  cau.sed  the  French  court  to  make  over- 
tures to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  which  gave  great 
olTense  to  Spain.  The  wily  Sardinian  gained 
time  by  his  negotiations  w  ith  the  French,  until 
he  found  an  oi:iportunity,  by  suddenly  ending  the 
armistice,  to  capture  the  French  garrison  in  Asti, 
to  relieve  the  citadel  of  Alessandria  and  to  lay 
siege  to  Valenza.  "These  disasters  compelled 
Jlaillebois  [the  French  general]  to  abandon  his 
distant  posts  and  concentrate  his  forces  between 
Kovi  and  Voghera,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
connnunieation  with  Genoa.  Xor  were  the  Span- 
iards beyond  the  Po  in  a  less  critical  situation. 
A  colunm  of  10,000  Austrians  under  Berenelau 
having  captured  Codogno,  and  advanc'ed  to 
Lodi,  the  Spanish  general  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw his  troops  from  the  passes  towarils  the 
lakes,  to  send  his  artillery  to  Pavia  and  draw 
towards  tlu'  Po.  The  infant  had  scarcely  quitted 
Jlilan  before  a  party  of  Austrian  hu.ssars  entered 
the  place."  ^Meantime,  the  Spanish  general  t'as- 
telar,  blockach'd  in  Parmii  by  the  Austrians, 
broke  through  their  lines  and  gained  the  eastern 
l{iviera,  with  the  loss  of  half  his  force.  In 
June,  the  Spaniards  and  French,  concentrated  at 
Placentia,  made  a  powerful  attack  on  the  Aus- 
trians, to  arrest  their  ju'ogre.ss,  but  were  rejuilsed 
with  heavy  loss.  The  Sardinians  soon  afterwards 
formed  a  Junction  with  the  Austrians,  which 
comiielled  the  Spaniards  and  French  to  evacuate 
Placentia  and  retreat  to  Genoa,  abandoning  stores 
and  artillery  and  losing  many  men.    In  the  midst 


of  these  disasters,  the  Spanish  king,  Philip  V., 
died,  and  his  widowed  q\ieeu,  Elizabeth  Farnese 
■ — the  "Spanish  termagant,"  ('arlyle  calls  her — 
who  had  been  the  moving  spirit  of  the  struggle 
for  Italy,  lost  the  reins  of  government.  Ills  .son 
(by  his  first  wife,  JIaria  Louisa  of  Savoy)  who 
succeeded  him,  had  no  ambitions  and  no  passions 
to  interest  him  in  the  war,  ami  resolved  to  escape 
from  it.  The  marquis  Las  >Iinas,  whom  lie  sent 
to  take  command  of  the  retreating  army,  speedily 
announced  his  intention  to  abandon  Italy.  "  Thus 
deserted,  the  situation  of  the  French  and  Genoese 
became  desperate.  .  .  .  JIaillebois,  after  exhort- 
ing the  Genoese  to  defend  their  terril;ory  to  the 
last  extremity,  was  obliged  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  Las  3Iinas  in  withdrawing  towards  Pro- 
vence. Abandoned  to  their  fate,  the  Genoese 
cotild  not  withstand  llie  combiueil  attacks  of  the 
Anstro-Sardinians,  assisted  by  the  British  fleet. 
The  city  surrendered  almost  at  discretion;  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war;  the  stores, 
arms  and  artillery  were  to  be  delivered  ;  the  doge 
and  six  senators  to  repair  to  Vienna  and  implore 
forgiveness.  The  marquis  of  Botta,  who  had 
replaced  Lichtensteiu  in  the  command,  took  pos- 
session of  the  place  with  15,000  men,  while  the 
king  of  Sardinia  occupied  Finale  and  reduced 
Savoua.  In  consequence  of  this  success  the 
Austrian  court  meditated  the  re-conquest  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  which  had  been  drained  of 
troops  to  support  the  war  in  Lombardy,"  But 
this  project  was  overruled  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  the  allied  army  crossed  the  A'ar,  to 
cany  the  war  into  the  southeastern  provinces  of 
France.  ' '  Their  progress  was,  however,  instantly 
arrested  by  an  insurrection  at  Genoa,  occasioned 
b\"  the  exactions  and  oppressions  of  the  Austrian 
commanders.  The  garrison  was  expelleil  by  the 
tumultuarj'  efforts  of  the  populace;  and  the 
army,  to  obviate  the  mischiefs  of  this  unexpected 
reverse,  hastily  measured  back  its  steps.  Instead 
of  completing  the  disasters  of  the  Bourljon 
troops,  the  Anstro-Sardinians  employed  the  whole 
winter  in  the  investment  of  Genoa."  The  siege 
was  protracted  but  unsuccessful,  and  the  allies 
were  forced  to  abandon  it  the  following  summer, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Bourbon  forces,  which 
resumed  the  offensive  under  Jlarshal  Belleisle. 
After  delivering  Genoa,  the  latter  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  army  into  Piedmont,  where  it  met 
with  disaster.  No  further  operations  of  impor- 
tance were  undertaken  before  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace,  which  was  then  being  negotiated  at 
Aix-la-C'hapelle. — AV.  C'oxe,  Menmirs  of  the  Bour- 
bon Ki'iir/s  iif  Spitiit.  ch.  46-48  (e.  3-4). 

Also 'in:"  J.  T.  Bent,  G,-nn„.  ch.  Ki. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Peace  in  the  Peninsula. — 
The  Treaty  of  Aix-la-fhapelle  "left  nothing  to 
Austria  in  Italy  except  the  duchies  of  Alilan  and 
Mantua.  Although  the  grand-duchy  of  Tus- 
cany was  settled  on  the  family  of  llapsburg- 
Lorraine.  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
that  judvince  from  lieing  united  with  the  Ger- 
man possessions  of  their  house.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-t'hapelle  continued 
up  to  the  period  of  the  French  revolution  un- 
disturbed. Tlio.se  arrangements,  allhouirh  the 
result  of  a  eomiiromise  of  the  interests  and  am- 
bitious of  rival  statesmen,  were  not,  consiiler- 
ing  the  previous  state  of  Italy,  unfavouralile  to 
the  cause  of  Italian  inde]icud<'nce.  Piedmont, 
already  recognised  as  the  juMteetor  of  Italian 
nationality,    gained    not   only   in    raidj,    but   in 
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siihstaiilinl  U'l'rilory,  by  the  .'ir([uisition  of  llio 
i.slaiul  of  Siirdiiiia,  .still  inon'  by  that  of  tho  IIi,i;h 
Novarcsc,  ami  liy  c.Mciiding  her  frontier  to  the 
Ticiiio.  Naples  and  Sicily  were  released  from 
the  tyranny  of  viceroys,  and  (tlaced  under  a 
resident  kiiiK,  with  a  .stipulation  to  secure  their 
fiitnre  independene<',  that  they  shoidd  never  he 
united  to  the  Spanish  crown.  ...  In  the  45  ['?] 
years  which  cla|).scd  between  the  treaty  of  Ai.\- 
la-Chapelle  and  the  French  revolution,  Italy  en- 
joyed a  perfect  and  uninterrn])ted  jieacc.  In 
some,  at  least,  of  its  principalities,  its  progress 
in  prosperity  and  in  legislation  was  rapid. 
Naples  and  Sicily,  under  the  government  of 
Charles  III.,  and  subseciuently  imder  the  re- 
gency of  his  minister,  Tanueci,  were  ruled  with 
energy  and  prudence.  Tuscany  prospered  iindcr 
the  sway  of  the  princes  of  Lorraine,  Milan  and 
Mantua  were  mildly  governed  by  the  Austrian 
court ;  and  Lonibardy  rose  from  the  misery  to 
which  the  exactions  of  Spanish  viceroys  had  re- 
duced even  the  great  resources  of  that  rich  and 
fertile  province.  In  the  other  Italian  States  at 
least  no  change  had  taken  place  for  tlie  worse. 
Industry  everywhere  flourished  under  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  essential  of  all  blessings, — 
peace." — I.  Butt,  Ilist,  of  Italij.  i\  1,  ch.  h. 

A.  D.  1792-1793. — Annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nicetothe  French  Republic— Sardiniaand  the 
Two  Sicilies  in  the  coalition  against  France. 
Sec  Fr.\nce:  A.  D,  1792  (Sei'tk.muku — Dece.m- 
beh);  and  1793  (Maiicii — SKPTE>r7!Ki{). 

A.  D.  1794-1795. —  Passes  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  secured  by  the  French. — The  coalition 
abandoned  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. — 
French  successes  at  Loano.  See  Fhaxce: 
A.  D.  1794-179.J  (October— M.w) ;  and  179.5 
(June — December). 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — French  invasion. —  Bona- 
parte's first  campaigns. — His  victories  and  his 
pillage. — Expulsion  of  the  Austrians. — French 
treaties  vifith  Genoa  and  Naples. — The  Cispa- 
dane  and  Cisalpine  Republics. — Surrender  of 
Papal  territories.  —  Peace  preliminaries  of 
Leoben.  See  Franxe:  A.  D.  1790  (Ai'iiii, — 
October),  and  (October);  and  1796-1797  (Oc- 
tober— April). 

A.  D.  i797(May— October).— Creation  of  the 
Ligurian  and  Cisalpine  Republics.  —  The 
Peace  of  Campo-Formio.  —  Lombardy  relin- 
quished by  Austria.  — Venice  and  Venetian 
territory  made  over  to  her.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1797  (JIay— October). 

A.  D.  1797-1798  (December— May).— French 
occupation  of  Rome. — Formation  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic. — Removal  of  the  Pope.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1797-1798  (I)ecemi!er— .May). 

A.  D.  1798-1799.— Overthrow  of  the  Neapol- 
itan Kingdom. — Creation  of  the  Partheno- 
peian  Republic. — Relinquishment  of  Piedmont 
by  the  king  of  Sardinia. — French  reverses. 
See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (.Vugust— Apkii.). 

A.  D.  1799  (April  — August).  — Successful 
Austro-Russian  campaign. — Suwarrow's  vic- 
tories.— French  evacuation  of  Lombardy,  Pied- 
mont and  Naples.  See  France;  A.  D.  1799 
(Apiml — September). 

A.  D.  1799  (August — December). — Austrian 
successes. — Expulsion  of  the  French. — Fall  of 
the  Parthenopeian  and  Roman  Republics. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1799  (Arcu'sT — December). 

A.  D.  1800.  —  Bonaparte's  Marengo  cam- 
paign. —  Northern     Italy    recovered    by    the 


French. — Siege  and  capture  of  Genoa  by  the 
Austrians.  See  Fra.nce:  A.  I).  180I)-1N(H 
(.May— FjOBurARV). 

A.  D.  i8oo-i8oi  (June —  February). —  The 
king  of  Naples  spared  by  Napoleon. -Resto- 
ration of  Papal  authority  at  Rome.  See 
France:  A.  1).  1S(I0-18I)1  (.(ink- Febrcvrv), 

A.  D.  1802. — Name  of  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic changed  to  Italian  Republic. — Bonaparte 
president. — Annexation  of  part  of  Piedmont, 
with  Parma  and  Elba,  to  France.  See  Fu  \N(  e: 
A.  1).   18U1-18U3,   and  1802  (August— Septem- 

liEK). 

A.  D.  1805. — Transformation  of  the  Italian 
Republic  into  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. — Election 
and  coronation  of  Napoleon. — Annexation  of 
Genoa  to  France.  See  Puancb:  A.  D.  1804- 
1805. 

A.  D.  1805. — Cession  of  Venetian  territory 
by  Austria  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  See  (;i;r- 
many:   a.  I).  lsii,5-l,S0(i. 

A.  D.  1805-1806. — Napoleon's  dethronement 
of  the  dynasty  of  Naples. — Joseph  Bonaparte 
made  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  See  Fr.vnce: 
A.  1).  180.5-1800  (December— Septemisei!). 

A.  D.  1807-1808.  —  Napoleon's  visit.  —  His 
arbitrary  changes  in  the  constitution. — His 
public  works. — His  despotism. — His  annexa- 
tion of  Tuscany  to  France,  and  seizure  of  the 
Papal  States.  See  France:  A.  D.  1807-1808 
(November — February). 

A.  D.  1808  (July).— The  crown  of  Naples 
resigned  by  Joseph  Bonaparte  (now  king  of 
Spain)  and  conferred  on  Joachim  Murat.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (.May— September). 

(Southern):  A.  D.  1808-1809. — Beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Murat  at  Naples. — Expulsion  of 
the  English  from  Capri. — Insolence  of  Murat's 
soldiery. — Popular  discontent  and  hatred. — 
Rise  of  the  Carbonari. — Civil  war  in  Calabria. 
—  ".Joachim  Murat,  the  new  King  of  Naples,  an- 
nounced his  accession  to  the  nation  [July,  1808]. 
'The  august  Napoleon,'  he  said,  'had  given  him 
the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Gratitude  to 
the  donor,  and  a  desire  to  benefit  his  subjects, 
would  divide  his  heart. ' .  ,  .  The  commencement 
of  Murat's  reign  was  felicitous;  the  English, 
however,  occupied  the  island  of  Capri,  which, 
beiug  placed  at  the  opening  of  the  gulf,  is  the 
key  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  Their  presence  stim- 
ulated all  who  were  averse  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, intimidated  its  adherents,  and  impeded 
the  freedom  of  navigation,  to  the  manifest  in- 
jury of  commerce;  besides.  It  was  considered 
disgraceful,  that  one  of  the  Napoleonides  should 
suffer  an  enemy  so  near,  and  that  enemy  the  Eng- 
lish, who  were  at  once  so  hated  and  so  despised. 
The  indolence  of  Joseph  had  patiently  suffered 
the  di-sgrace;  but  Joachim,  a  spirited  .soldier,  was 
indignant  at  it,  and  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
commence  his  reign  b_v  some  important  enter- 
prise. He  armed  therefore  against  Capri :  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  was  there  in  garrison  with  two 
regiments  collected  from  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  which  were  called  the  Royal  Corsi- 
cau  and  the  Koyal  Maltese.  ...  A"  body  of 
French  and  Neapolitans  were  sent  from  Xajiles 
and  Salerno,  under  the  command  of  General  La- 
mar(iue,  to  reduce  the  island ;  and  they  effected 
a  landing,  by  means  of  ladders  hung  tothe  rocks 
by  iron  liooks,  and  thus  possessed  themselves  of 
Anacarpi,  though  not  without  great  difficulty, 
as  the  English   resolutely  defended  themselves. 
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.  .  .  The  siege  proceeded  but  slowly  —  succours 
of  men  aud  ammunition  reached  the  besieged 
from  Sicily;  but  fortune  favoured  the  enemy,  as 
an  adverse  wind  drove  the  English  out  to  sea. 
The  King,  who  superintended  tlie  operatious 
from  the  shore  of  Massa,  having  waited  at  the 
point  of  Campanella,  seizing  tlie  propitious  mo- 
ment, sent  fresh  squadrons  in  aid  of  Lamarque, 
and  the  English,  being  already  broken,  and  the 
forts  dismantled,  now  yielded  to  tlie  conqueror. 
The  Neapolitaus  were  highly  gratified  by  the 
acquisition  of  Capri,  and  from  that  event  augured 
well  of  the  new  government.  The  kingdom  of 
Naples  contained  three  classes  of  people — barons, 
republicans,  and  populace.  The  barons  willingly 
joined  the  party  of  the  new  king,  because  tliey 
were  pleased  by  the  honours  granted  to  them, 
and  they  were  not  without  hopes  of  recovering 
their  ancient  privileges,  or  at  least  of  acquiring 
new  ones.  .  .  .  The  republicans  were,  on  the 
contrary,  inimical  to  Joachim,  not  because  he 
was  a  king,  for  they  easily  accommodated  them- 
selves to  rovalty ;  but  because  his  conduct  in 
Tuscany,  where  he  had  driven  tliem  forth  or 
bound  them  in  chains  like  malefactors,  had  ren- 
dered him  personally  olmoxious  to  tliem.  They 
were  moreover  disgusted  by  his  incredible  vanity, 
whicli  led  him  to  court  and  caress  with  tlie  most 
zealous  adulation  every  bearer  of  a  feudal  title. 
.  .  .  The  populace,  who  cared  no  more  for  Joa- 
chim than  the\'  had  done  for  Joseph,  would 
easily  have  contented  themselves  with  the  new 
government,  if  it  had  protected  them  from  the 
oppressions  of  tlie  barons,  and  had  procured  for 
them  quiet  and  abundance.  But  Joachim,  wholly 
intent  on  courting  tlie  nobles,  neglected  the 
people,  who,  oppressed  by  the  barons  and  sol- 
diery, became  alienated  from  him.  .  .  .  The 
spirit  of  discontent  w-as  further  increased  by  his 
introduction  of  the  conscription  laws  of  France. 
.  .  .  Joachim,  a  soldier  himself,  permitted  every 
thing  to  his  soldiery;  and  an  insupportable  mili- 
tary license  was  the  result.  Hence,  also,  tliey  be- 
came the  sole  support  of  his  power,  and  it  took 
no  root  in  the  aU'ections  of  the  people.  The  in- 
solence of  the  troops  continually  augmented:  not 
only  every  desire,  but  every  caprice  of  the  head 
of  a  regiment,  nay,  even  of  the  inferior  officers, 
was  to  be  complied  with,  as  if  they  were  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  and  whosoever  even  lamented 
his  subjection  to  their  will  was  ill-treated  and 
incurred  some  risk  of  being  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  King.  .  .  .  The  discontents  produced  by 
the  enormities  committed  by  the  troops  of  Jlurat 
gave  hopes  to  the  court  of  Palermo  that  its  for- 
tunes might  be  re-established  in  the  kingdom 
beyond  tlie  Faro.  Jleanwhile,  the  civil  war 
raged  in  Calabria;  nor  were  the  Abruzzi  tran- 
quil. In  these  disturbances  there  were  various 
factions  in  arms,  and  various  objects  were  pur- 
sued ;  some  of  those  who  fought  against  Joachim, 
and  liad  fouglit  against  Joseph,  were  adliereiits 
of  Ferdinand, — olliers  were  tlie  jiartisans  of  a 
republican  constitution.  .  ,  .  Tlie  .sect  of  the 
Carbonari  arose  at  this  period." — C.  Botta,  Ittdi/ 
duiiiir/  the  Consulate  a  ml  Km/jtre  of  A'lijx/lenn,  ch. 
5. — "The  most  famous,  the  mo.st  widely  dis- 
seminated, and  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
secret  societies  which  sprang  up  in  Italy  was 
that  of  the  Carbonari,  or  Cliarcoal-makers.  ,  .  . 
The  Carbonari  first  began  to  attract  attentiim  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  about  the  year  1808.  A 
Genoese    named    Maghella,    who    burned    with 


hatred  of  the  French,  is  said  to  have  initiated 
several  Neapolitans  into  a  secret  order  whose 
purpose  it  was  to  goad  their  countrymen  into  re- 
bellion. They  quitted  Naples,  where  Murat's 
vigilant  policy  kept  too  strict  a  watch  on  con- 
spirators, and  retired  to  the  Abruzzi.  wliere  in 
order  to  disarm  suspicion  they  preteniled  to  be 
engaged  in  charcoal-burning.  As  their  numbers 
increased,  agents  were  sent  to  establish  lodges  in 
the  principal  towns.  The  Bourbon  king,  shut  up 
in  Sicily,  soon  heard  of  them,  and  as  he  had  not 
hesitated  at  letting  loose  with  English  aid  galley- 
]irisoners,  or  at  encouraging  brigands,  to  harass 
Mnrat,  so  he  eagerly  connived  with  these  con- 
spirators in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  throne. 
Jlurat.  having  striven  for  several  years  to  sup- 
press the  Carbonari,  at  last,  when  he  found  his 
power  slipping  from  him,  reversed  his  policy 
towards  them,  and  strove  to  conciliate  them. 
But  it  was  too  late:  neither  lie  nor  they  could 
prevent  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons  under  the 
protection  of  Austria.  The  sectaries  who  had 
hitherto  foolishly  expected  that,  if  the  French 
could  be  expelled,  Ferdinand  would  grant  them 
a  Liberal  government,  were  soon  cured  of  their 
delusion,  and  they  now  plotted  against  him  as 
sedulously  as  they  had  plotted  against  his  prede- 
cessor. Their  membership  increased  to  myriads; 
their  lodges,  starting  up  in  every  village  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  had  relations  with  branch- 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  Peninsula:  to  the 
anxious  ears  of  European  despots  the  name  Car- 
bonaro  soon  meant  all  that  was  lawless  and 
terrible;  it  meant  anarchy,  chaos,  assassination. 
But  when  we  read  the  catechism,  or  confession 
of  faith,  of  the  Carbonari  we  are  surprised  by 
the  reasonableness  of  their  aims  and  tenets.  The 
duties  of  the  individual  Carbonaro  were,  '  to  ren- 
der to  the  Almighty  the  'worship  due  to  Him ;  to 
serve  the  fatherland  with  zeal ;  to  reverence 
religion  and  laws;  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of 
nature  and  friendship;  to  be  faithful  to  promises; 
to  observe  silence,  discretion,  and  charity;  to 
cause  harmony  and  good  morals  to  prevail;  to 
conquer  the  passions  and  submit  the  will;  and 
to  abhor  the  seven  deadly  sins.'  The  scope  of 
the  Society  was  to  disseminate  instruction;  to 
unite  the  different  classes  of  society  under  the 
bond  of  love;  to  impress  a  national  character  on 
the  people,  and  to  interest  them  in  the  preserva- 
tion and  defense  of  the  fatherland  and  of  religion ; 
to  destroy  by  moral  culture  the  source  of  crimes 
due  to  the  general  depravity  of  mankind :  to  pro- 
tect the  weak  and  to  raise  up  the  unrortuuate. 
...  It  went  still  farther  and  asserted  the  un- 
Catholic  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience:  'to 
every  Carbonaro,'  so  reads  one  of  its  articles, 
'  belongs  the  natural  aud  unalterable  right  to 
wor.ship  the  Almighty  according  to  his  own  in- 
tuition and  understanding.'  We  must  not  be 
misled,  however,  by  tiiese  enlightened  profes- 
sions, into  a  wrong  notion  of  the  rc;d  purposes 
of  Carlionarisni.  Politics,  in  spite  of  a  rule  for- 
bidding political  discussion,  were  tlie  main  busi- 
ness, and  ethics  but  the  incidental  concern  of  the 
conspirators.  They  organized  their  Order  under 
republican  forms  as  if  to  prefigure  the  ideal  to- 
wards which  they  aspired.  The  Kepublie  -  was 
subdivided  into  provinces,  each  of  which  was 
controlled  b_v  a  grand  lodge,  that  of  Salerno  be- 
ing the  •  parent.'  There  were  also  four  'Tribes,' 
each  liaving  a  council  ami  holding  an  annual 
diet.     Each  tribe  had  a  Senate,  which  advised  a 
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House-  of  T{f|)rcsi'Mt;itivos,  auil  tliis  framed  the 
hnvs  wliicli  a  inajrislrncy  cxcciifod.  Tlicro  were 
courts  (if  llie  first  instiiiice,  of  iippciil,  and  of  ees- 
sation,  and  no  Carlionai'o  inii^lit  liriii;,'  suit  in  the 
civil  courts  airainst  a  fellow  nicnilicr,  unless  he 
had  first,  failed  to  yet  reilress  in  one  of  these. 
.  .  .  The  t'arbonari  borrowed  some  of  their  rites 
from  the  Freemasons,  with  whom  indeed  they 
were  commonly  reported  to  be  in  such  close  re- 
lations that  Freemasons  who  joined  the  '  Car- 
l)onic  Hepuljlic' were  spared  the  formality  of 
initiation ;  other  parts  of  their  ceremonial  they 
copied  from  the  New  Testament,  with  such  ad- 
ditions as  the  special  olijeets  of  the  order  called 
for." — W.  R.  Thayer,  The  Dawn  of  Italian  Inde- 
pendence, hk.  3,  ch.  4  {)'.  1). 

Also  in  :  P.  Codetta,  Hist,  of  the  Kiwidom  of 
Naples,  bk.  7  (».  2). — T.  Frost,  Secret  Societies  of 
the  European  Retolution,  v.  1,  ch.  T). — Gen.  Sir  II. 
Bunbury,  The  OreatWar  with  France,  p.  343,  and 
(fter. — The  Chevalier  O'CIery,  Ili.st.  of  the  Italian 
Rec,  ch.  3, 

A.  D.  1809  (April — May). — Renewed  war  of 
Austria  with  France. — Austrian  advance  and 
retreat.  See  G?;umany:  A.  I).  I^OO  (.Lvntauy 
— JuNi:). 

A.  D.  1809  (May — July). — Annexation  of  the 
Papal  States  to  the  French  Empire. — Removal 
of  the  Pope  to  Savona. — Rome  declared  to  be 
a  free  and  imperial  city.  See  Pap.\cy:  A.  D. 
1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1812. — Removal  of  the  captive  Pope 
to  Fontainebleau.  See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808- 
1814. 

A.  D.  1812. —  Participation  in  Napoleon's 
disastrous  Russian  campaign.  S<-e  Kussia: 
A.  I).  18r3  (.luxE — Septemhek).  and  after. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Participation  in  the  war  in 
Germany.  See  CtErmajny:  A.  D.  1813  (Aprii. — 
May). 

A.  D.  1814. —  Desertion  of  Napoleon  by 
Murat. — His  treaty  with  the  Allies. — Expul- 
sion of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula. —  .Murat. 
king  of  Naples,  "  foreseeing  the  downfall  of  the 
Emperor,  had  attempted  to  procure  from  Napo- 
leon, as  the  price  of  his  fidelity,  the  union  under 
his  own  sceptre  of  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po;  but, 
failing  in  this,  he  prepared  to  abandon  the  cause 
of  his  benefactor.  On  the  lltli  .January,  1S14,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Allies,  by  which  he 
was  guaranteed  possession  of  Naples ;  and  forth- 
with advancing  on  Home  with  20,000  men,  occu- 
pied the  second  city  in  his  brother-in-law's  em- 
pire (.Jan.  19);  having  previously  published  a 
flaming  proclamation,  in  which  the  perfidy  and 
violence  of  the  imperial  government  were  de- 
nounced in  terms  which  came  strangely  from  a 
chief  of  the  Revolution.  ...  At  the  end  of 
December,  1813.  Eugene  had  withdrawn  to  the 
Adige  with  36,000  men,  before  Bellcgarde  and 
50,000  Austrians;  and  he  was  already  taking 
measures  for  a  further  retreat,  when  the  procla- 
mation of  IMurat,  and  his  hostile  advance,  ren- 
dered such  a  movement  inevitable.  He  had 
accordingly  fallen  back  to  the  Mincio,  when, 
finrling  himself  threatened  on  the  flank  by  a 
British  expedition  from  Sicily  under  Lord  Wil- 
liam Bentinck,  he  determined  on  again  advanc- 
ing against  Bellcgarde,  so  as  to  rid  himself  of 
one  enemy  before  he  encountered  another. 
The  two  armies,  liowever,  thus  mutually  acting 
on  the  offensive,  passed  each  otlier,  and  an  irreg- 
ular action  at  last  ensued  on  the  Mincio  (FeJj.  8), 


in  which  the  advantage  was  rather  with  the 
French,  who  made  1,500  prisoners,  and  drove 
Kellegardc  shortly  after  ov<'r  the  .Mincio,  about 
3,00(1  being  Uillcil  and  wounded  on  each  siile. 
But,  in  other  ijuarters,  affairs  wori'  going  rapidly 
to  wreck.  Verona  surrendered  to  the  Austrians 
on  the  14th,  and  Aneona  to  Murat  on  the  Kilh; 
and  the  desertion  of  th<'  Italians,  unequal  to  the 
fatigues  of  a  winter  camiiaign,  was  .so  great  that 
the  Viceroy  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to  the  Po. 
Fouche,  nieanwdiile,  as  governor  of  Rome,  had 
eoneluded  a  convention  (Fel).  20)  with  the  Nea- 
polifan  generals  for  the  evacuation  of  Pi.sa,  Leg- 
horn, Florence,  and  other  garrisons  of  the  French 
empire  in  Italy.  A  proclamation,  however,  by 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Sicily,  who  had  accom- 
panied Bentinck  from  Sicily,  gave  Murat  such 
umbrage  that  lie  separated  his  troops  from  the 
British,  and  commenced  operations,  with  little 
success,  against  Eugene  on  the  Po,  in  which  the 
remainder  of  March  passed  away.  Bentinck, 
having  at  length  reeeiveil  reinforcements  from 
Catalonia,  moved  forward  with  12,000  men,  and 
occupied  Spezia  on  the  29th  of  March,  and,  driv- 
ing the  French  (April  8)  from  their  position  at 
Sestri,  forced  his  w-ay  through  the  mountains, 
and  appeared  on  tlie  10th  in  front  of  Genoa.  On 
the  17th  the  forts  and  positions  before  the  city 
were  stormed;  and  the  garrison,  seeing  prepa- 
rations made  for  a  bombardment,  capitulated 
on  the  18th,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to 
march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.  5Iurat  had 
by  this  time  recommenced  vigorous  operations, 
and  after  driving  the  Frencli  (April  13)  from  the 
Taro,  had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Stura;  but 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  fall  put  an  end  to  hostili- 
ties. By  a  convention  with  the  Austrians,  Ven- 
ice. Palma-Nuova,  and  the  other  fortresses  still 
held  by  the  French,  were  surrendered ;  the  whole 
of  Lomliardy  was  occupied  Jjy  the  Germans; 
and  in  the  first  week  of  Jlay  the  French  troops 
finally  repassed  the  Alps." — Epitome  of  Alison's 
Uist.  of  Europe,  sect.  775,  r(nrf  807-808. 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Return  of  the  Despots. — 
Restoration  of  Austrian  tyranny  in  the  North. 
— The  Pope  in  Rome  again. — "With  little  re- 
sistance. Northern  Italy  was  taken  from  the 
French.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  had  Murat  and 
Beauharnais  joined  their  forces,  they  might  have 
long  held  the  Austrians  in  cheek,  perhaps  even 
have  made  a  descent  on  Vienna ;  and  although 
this  might  not  have  hindered  the  ultimate  over- 
throw of  Napoleon,  yet  it  must  have  compelled 
the  Allies,  at  the  day  of  settlement,  to  respect  the 
wishes  of  the  Italians.  But  disunited,  and  de- 
luded into  the  belief  that  they  w-ere  partners  in  a 
war  of  liberation,  the  Italians  woke  up  to  tind 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  talons  of  the 
French  eagle,  only  to  be  caught  in  the  clutch  of 
the  two-headed  monstrosity  of  Austria.  They 
were  to  be  used,  in  the  language  of  Joseph  I)e 
Maistre,  like  coins,  wdierewith  the  Allies  paid 
their  debts.  This  was  plain  enough  when  the 
people  of  the  just-destroyed  Kingdom  of  Italy 
prepared  to  choose  a  ruler  for  themselves:  one 
party  favored  Beauharnais,  another  wished  an 
Austrian  prince,  a  third  an  Italian,  but  all  agreed 
in  demanding  independence.  Austria  ciuickly 
informed  them  that  they  were  her  suljjects.  and 
that  their  affairs  would  Ije  decided  at  Vienna. 
Thus,  almost  witliout  striking  a  blow,  and  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  the  lot  awaiting  them,  the 
Northern  Italians  fell  back  under  the  domination 
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of  Austi'ia.  Ill  the  spring  iind  early  summer  of 
1814  tlie  exiled  princeliugs  returned;  Victor 
Emanuel  I.  from  his  savage  refuge  in  Sardinia 
to  Turin;  Ferdinand  III.  from  Wiirzburg  to 
Florence;  Piu.s  VII.  from  his  confinement  at 
Fontaincbleau  and  Savoua  to  Rome  [see  P.\p,\cy: 
A.  D.  1808-1814]  ;  Francis  IV.  to  Modena.  Other 
aspirants  an.xiou.slj-  waited  for  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  to  beslow  upon  them  the  remaining 
provinces.  The  Congress  .  .  .  dragged  on  into 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  ...  In  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venetia,  Metternich  soon  organized  a 
thoroughly  Austrian  administration.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  two  provinces  was  separate,  that 
of  Lombardy  being  centred  at  Milan,  that  of 
Venetia  at  Venice ;  but  over  all  was  placed  an 
Austrian  archduke  as  Viceroy.  Each  district 
had  its  civil  and  military  tribunals,  but  the  men 
who  composed  these  being  appointees  of  the  vice- 
roy or  his  deputies,  their  subservience  could 
usually  be  reckoned  upon.  The  trials  were 
secret,  a  provision  which,  especially  in  political 
cases,  made  convictions  easy.  .  .  .  Feudal  jirivi- 
leges,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  French, 
could  be  recovered  by  doing  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror and  by  paj-ing  specific  ta.\es.  In  some 
respects  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral administration,  but  in  others  the  deteriora- 
tion was  manifest.  .  .  .  Art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture were  patronized,  and  they  throve  as  potted 
plants  thrive  under  the  care  of  a  gardener  who 
cuts  off  every  new  shoot  at  a  certain  height. 
.  .  .  We  may  liken  the  people  of  the  Austro- 
Italian  provinces  to  those  Florentine  revelers 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  plague,  tried  to  drive 
awa}'  their  terror  by  telling  each  other  the  merry 
stories  reported  by  Boccaccio.  The  jilague 
which  penetrated  every  corner  of  Lomliardj-  and 
Venetia  was  the  Austrian  police.  Stealthy,  but 
sure,  its  unseen  presence  was  dreaded  in  palace 
and  hovel,  in  church,  tribunal,  and  closet.  .  .  . 
Every  police-office  was  crammed  with  records 
of  the  daily  habits  of  each  citizen,  of  his  visitors, 
his  relatives,  his  casual  conversations, —  even  his 
style  of  dress  and  diet  were  set  down.  .  .  .  Such 
was  the  Metternichian  system  of  police  and 
espionage  that  counteracted  every  mild  law  and 
every  attempt  to  lessen  the  repugance  of  the 
Italians.  They  were  not  to  be  deceived  by  blan- 
dishments: Lombardy  was  a  prison,  Venetia 
was  a  prison,  and  they  were  all  captives,  al- 
though they  seemed  to  move  about  unshackled 
to  their  work  or  pleasure." — W.  II.  Thayer, 
The  Damn  of  Italian  Independence,  bk.  2,  cli. 
2  (».  1). — Sec,  also,  Vienna,  The  Congress 
OP;  Austria:  A.  D.  1815-1846;  and  Holy 
Alliance. 

(Southern) :  A.  D.  18x5.— Murat's  attempt 
to  head  a  national  movement. — His  failure, 
downfall  and  death. — Restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons at  Naples. — "  Wild  as  was  the  attempt  iu 
which,  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the 
King  of  Naples  lost  his  crown,  we  must  yet 
judge  of  it  both  by  his  own  character  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  ...  In 
the  autumn  of  1813  communications  took  place 
at  Milan  between  Murat  and  the  leaders  of  the 
secret  societies  which  were  then  attempting  to 
organi.sc  Italian  patriotism  in  arms.  In  1814, 
when  the  restoration  of  Austrian  rule  in  Lom- 
bard}' so  cruelly  disappointed  tlie  national  hopes, 
these  comminiications  were  renewed.  The  King 
of  Naples   was  assured  that  he  needed  but  to 


raise  the  standard  of  Italian  independence  to 
rally  round  him  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  volunteer.s.  .  .  .  These  calculations  .  .  .  were 
readily  adopted  by  the  rash  and  v;iin-glorious 
monarch  to  whom  they  were  presented.  .  .  . 
His  proud  spirit  chafed  and  fretted  under  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  had  turned  upon  Napoleon, 
and  the  mortification  of  finding  himself  deserted 
by  those  in  reliance  upon  wliose  faith  this  sacri- 
fice had  been  made.  The  events  in  France  had 
taken  him  by  surprise.  In  joining  the  alliance 
against  Napoleon  he  had  not  calculated  on  tlie 
deposition  of  the  emperor,  still  less  liad  lie 
dreamed  of  the  destruction  of  the  empire.  .  .  . 
He  bitterly  reproached  his  own  conduct  for  hav- 
ing lent  himself  to  such  results.  .  .  .  When  his 
mind  was  agitated  with  these  mingled  feelings, 
the  intelligence  reached  liini  tliat  Napoleon  had 
actually  left  Elba,  on  that  enterprise  in  which 
he  staked  everything  upon  regaining  the  im- 
perial throne  of  France.  It  came  to  iiim  direct 
from  Naiioleon.  .  .  .  lie  foresaw  that  the  armies 
of  the  allied  powers  would  be  engaged  in  a 
gigantic  struggle  with  the  efforts  which  Na- 
poleon would  be  sure  to  make.  Under  such 
circumstances,  lie  fancied  Italy  an  easy  conquest; 
once  master  of  this  he  became  a  jiower  with 
whom,  in  the  conflict  of  nations,  any  of  the  con- 
tending jiarties  could  only  be  too  happy  to  treat. 
He  determined  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
Italian  nationality,  and  strike  one  daring  blow 
for  the  chieftainship  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  His 
ministers,  his  friends,  the  French  generals,  even 
his  queen.  Napoleon's  sister,  dissuaded  him  from 
such  a  course.  .  .  .  But  with  an  obstinacy  by 
which  the  vacillating  ajipcar  sometimes  to  at- 
tempt to  atone  for  habitual  indecision,  he  per- 
severed in  spite  of  all  advice.  .  .  .  He  issued  a 
proclamation  and  ordered  his  troops  to  cross  the 
Papal  frontier.  .  .  .  The  Pope  appointed  a  re- 
gency and  retired,  accompanied  b}-  most  of  the 
cardinals,  to  Florence.  ...  On  the  30th  of 
>Iareh  his  [.Murat's]  troops  attacked  the  Austrian 
forces  at  Cesena.  The  Germans  were  driven, 
without  olfering  much  resistance,  from  the  town. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  he  issued  from  Rim- 
ini his  proclamation  to  the  Italian  people,  which 
was  against  Austria  a  declaration  of  war.  .  .  . 
A  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Austria  im- 
mediately followed.  .  .  .  The  whole  of  the  Ital- 
ian army  of  Austria  was  ordered  at  once  to  march 
upon  Naples;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Ferdinand,  by  which  Austria  engaged  to  use  all 
her  endeavours  to  recover  for  him  his  Neapoli- 
tan dominions.  .  .  .  The  arm}-  wliich  ilurat  led 
northward,  instead  of  numbering  80,000  as  he 
represented  in  his  proclamation,  certainly  never 
exceeded  34,000.  .  .  .  Nearly  00,000  Ai'istrians 
defended  tlie  banks  of  the  Po.  .  .  .  On  the  10th 
of  A|)ril.  the  troops  of  jMurat,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Pe]ie,  were  driven  back  by  the 
Austrians,  who  now  in  their  turn  advanced. 
...  A  retreat  to  the  fromiers  of  Naples  was 
unanitiiously  resolved  on.  This  retreat  was  one 
that  hail  all  the  disasters  without  an,y  of  the  re- 
deeming glories  of  war.  ...  At  last,  as  they 
approached  the  confines  of  the  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, an  engagement  whicli  took  place  betweeu 
Macerata  and  Tolcntino,  on  the  4th  of  May, 
ended  in  a  total  and  ignominious  rout.  ...  At 
Slacerata  most  of  the  troops  broke  up  into  a  dis- 
organised rabble,  and  with  dillicully  .'\Iurat  led 
to  Caiiua  a  small  remnant  of  an  army,  that  could 
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hardly  be  said  to  be  defeutc-d,  because^  they  were 
worsted  without  anythiiii;  that  deserves  to  be 
called  a  tight.  From  Cajiua,  on  tlie  12th  of 
May,  the  king  sent  to  Na])les  a  proelaniatiou 
griiiitiiig  a  free  constitution.  To  conceal  the 
fact  that  this  was  wrunji  from  him  only  in  dis- 
tress, he  resorted  to  the  niiscralile  sul)terfiij;e  of 
ante-dating  it  from  Hijnini,  on  the  SOI  h  of  JIarch." 
Ou  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  May,  Murat  en- 
tered Naples  ([uietly  on  foot,  and  had  his  last 
interview  with  his  queen  and  children.  A  Brit- 
ish squadron  was  already  in  the  harbor.  The 
next  night  he  slipped  away  to  the  island  of 
Isehia,  and  thence  to  Frejus,  while  (.Jucen  Caro- 
line remained  to  discharge  the  last  duties  of 
sovereignty.  On  the  2Uth  Naples  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Austrians,  and  the  ex-queen  took 
refuge  on  an  English  vessel  to  escape  from  a 
threatening  mob  of  the  lazzaroni.  She  was  ccm- 
veyed  to  Trieste,  where  the  Austrian  emperor 
had  offered  her  an  asylum.  The  restored  Bour- 
bon king,  Ferdinand,  made  liis  entry  into  the 
capital  on  the  17th  of  Jiuie.  Meantime,  Murat, 
in  France,  had  offered  his  services  to  Napoleon 
and  they  had  been  declined.  After  ^Vaterloo,  he 
escaped  to  Corsica,  whence,  in  the  following 
October,  he  made  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  recover 
liis  kingdom,  landing  witli  a  few  followers  at 
Pizzo,  on  the  Neapolitan  coast,  expecting  a 
rising  of  the  people  to  welcome  his  return.  But 
the  rising  that  occurred  was  hostile  instead  of 
friendly.  The  party  was  (juickly  overijowered, 
Murat  taken  prisoner  and  delivered  to  Ferdi- 
nand's officers.  He  was  sunmiarily  tried  by 
court  martial  and  shot,  October  13,  1815.  —  L 
Butt,  Hist,  of  Italy,  v.  2,  ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  P.  Colletta,  Hist,  of  Naples,  hk.  7, 
eh.  5,  and  hk:  8,  ch.  1  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1820-1821. —  Revolutionary  insurrec- 
tions in  Naples  and  Sicily.  —  Perjury  and  du- 
plicity of  the  king. — The  revolt  crushed 
by  Austrian  troops.  —  Abortive  insurrection 
in  Piedmont.  —  Its  end  at  Novara.  —  Abdica- 
tion of  Victor  Emmanuel  I.  —  Accession  of 
Charles  Felix. — "In  the  last  days  of  Februar)', 
1820,  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Spain.  The  ob- 
ject of  its  leaders  was  to  restore  the  C^onstitution 
of  1812,  which  had  been  suppressed  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  The 
Revolution  proved  successful,  and  for  a  short 
time  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  a  dem- 
ocratic Constitution.  Their  success  stirred  up  the 
ardour  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  and  liefore  many  weeks  were 
over  a  revolutionary  movement  occurred  at 
Naples.  The  insurrection  originated  with  the 
army  under  the  command  of  General  Pepe,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  movement  was  not 
directed  against  the  reigning  dynasty,  and  was 
not,  even  nominally,  associated  with  any  demand 
for  national  unity.  All  the  insurgents  asked 
for  was  the  establishment  of  a  Constitvition  simi- 
lar to  that  then  existing  in  Spain.  After  a  very 
brief  and  feelile  resistance,  the  King  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  military  conspirators,  who 
were  strongly  supjiorted  by  popular  feeling. 
On  the  1st  of  October,  a  Parliament  of  the  Nea- 
politan kingdom  was  opened  b^-  His  JIajesty 
Francis  the  First,  who  then  and  there  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  observe  the  Constitution,  and 
even  went  out  of  his  way  to  profess  his  profound 
attachment  for  the  principles  on  which  the  new 
Government  was   based.     General    Pepe   there- 


upon resigned  the  Dictatorship  hi'  had  assumed, 
and  constitutional  liberty  was  deemed  to  have 
been  finally  established  in  Southern  Italy  by  a 
bloodless  revolution.  The  rising  on  the  main- 
land was  followed  after  a  brief  interval  by  a 
poi)ular  insurrection  in  .Sicily.  'I'he  main  object, 
liowever,  of  the  Sicilian  Constitutionalists  was 
to  bring  about  a  legislative  separation  between 
the  island  and  the  kingdom  of  Na|iles  proper. 
.  .  .  The  Sic^ilian  insurrection  alTorded  Francis 
I.  the  pretext  he  had  looked  for,  from  the  com- 
mencement, for  overthrowing  tlu^  Constitution 
to  wdiich  he  had  jiersonally  plighteil  his  faitli. 
The  Allied  Sovereigns  took  alarm  at  the  out- 
break of  the  revolutionary  siiirit  in  Sicily,  and  a 
Congress  of  the  Great  Powers  was  convoked  at 
Laibach  [see  Veron.\,  Tiiio  CoNCinioss  of]  to  con- 
sider what  steps  required  to  be  taken  for  the  pro- 
tection of  social  order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
.  .  .  By  the  Neapolitan  Constitution  the  Sov- 
ereign was  not  at  lilierty  to  leave  the  kingdom 
without  the  consent  of  the  Parliament.  This 
consent  was  only  given,  after  much  hesitation, 
in  reliance  upon  the  reiterated  assurances  of  the 
King,  both  publiclj-  and  privately,  that  his  one 
object  in  attending  the  Congress  was  to  avert,  if 
possible,  a  foreign  intervention.  His  JIajesty 
also  pledged  himself  most  solemnl}'  not  to  sanc- 
tion any  change  in  the  Constitution  to  which  he 
had  sworn  allegiance,  and  ...  he  promised  fur- 
ther that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  any  reprisals 
being  intlicted  upon  his  subjects  for  the  part  they 
might  have  taken  in  the  establishment  of  Con- 
stitutional liberty.  As  soon,  however,  as  Francis 
the  First  had  arrived  at  Laibach,  he  yielded 
without  a  protest  to  the  alleged  necessity  for  a 
foreign  occupation  of  his  kingdom,  with  the 
avowed  object  of  putting  down  the  Constitution. 
"Without  any  delay  being  given,  the  Austrian 
regiments  crossed  the  frontier,  ]ireceded  by  a 
manifesto  from  the  King,  calling  upon  his  faith- 
ful subjects  to  receive  the  army  of  occupation 
not  as  enemies,  but  as  friends.  .  .  .  The  national 
troops,  under  General  Pei)e,  were  defeated  with 
ease  by  the  Austrians,  who  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  effected,  almost  without  opposition, 
the  military  occupation  of  the  whole  kingdom 
[February  —  Jlarch,  1821].  Forthwith  reprisals 
conmienccd  in  grim  earnest.  On  the  plea  that 
the  resistance  offered  by  the  Constitutii>nalists  to 
the  invading  army  constituted  an  act  of  high 
treason,  the  King  declared  himself  absolved  from 
all  promises  he  had  given  previously  to  his  de- 
parture. A  reign  of  terror  was  set  on  foot.  .  .  . 
Signor  Botta  thus  sums  up  the  net  result  of  the 
punishments  intlicted  after  the  return  of  the 
King  in  the  Neapolitan  provinces  alone.  '  Aljout 
a  thousand  persons  were  condemned  to  death, 
imprisoned,  or  exiled.  Infinitely  greater  was  the 
number  of  ollicers  and  officials  who  were  de- 
prived of  their  posts  by  the  Commissioners  of 
Investigation.'  .  .  .  The  establishment  of  Con- 
stitutional Government  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  and  the  resolution  adopted  at  the 
instigation  of  Austria,  bj'  the  Congress  of  Lai- 
bach, to  suppress  the  Neapolitan  Constitution 
by  armed  force,  produced  a  profound  effect 
throughout  Italy,  and  especially  in  Sardinia. 
The  fact  that  internal  reforms  were  inconqiatible 
with  the  ascendency  of  Austria  in  the  Peninsida 
was  brought  home  to  the  popidar  mind,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Italy,  the  desire 
for    civil    liberty    became    identified    with    tlie 
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national  aversion  to  foreign  rule.  In  Piedmont 
there  was  a  powerful  Constitutional  party,  com- 
posed cliiefly  of  professional  men,  ami  a  strong 
military  caste,  aristocratic  by  birth  and  convic- 
tion, but  opposed  on  national  grounds  to  the 
domination  of  Austria  over  Italy.  These  two 
parties  coalesced  for  a  time  u])on  the  common 
platform  of  Constitutional  Reform  and  war  with 
Austria;  and  the  result  was  tlie  abortive  rising 
of  1821.  The  insurrection,  however,  though  di- 
rected against  the  established  Government,  had 
about  it'nothiug  of  an  anti-dynastic,  or  even  of 
a  revolutionary  character.  On  the  contrary,  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt  professed,  and  probably 
with  sincerity,  that  they  were  carrying  out  the 
true  wishes  of  tlieir  .Sovereign.  Their  theory_ 
was,  that  Yictor  Emmanuel  I.  was  only  com- 
pelled to  adhere  to  the  Holy  Alliance  by  con- 
siderations of  foreign  policy,  and  that,  if  his 
hands  were  forced,  he  would  welcome  any  op- 
portunitj'  of  severing  himself  from  all  complici- 
ty with  Austria.  Acting  on  this  belief,  they 
determined  to  proclaim  the  Constitution  by  a  sort 
of  coup  d'  etat,  and  then,  after  having  declared 
war  on  Austria,  to  invade  Lombardy,  and  tluis 
create  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  Neap(}litaus. 
It  is  certain  tliat  Yictor  Emmanuel  I.  gave  no 
sanction  to,  and  was  not  even  cognisant  of,  this 
mad  enterprise.  .  .  .  The  troubles  and  calamities 
of  his  early  life  had  exhausted  his  energy ;  and 
his  one  desire  was  to  live  at  peace  at  home  ami 
abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that 
Charles  AUiert  [Prince  of  Savoy-Carignan,  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Sardinia]  was  in 
communication  with  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, though  how  far  he  was  privy  to  their 
actual  designs  has  never  3-et  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. The  insurrection  broke  out  just  about 
the  time  when  the  Austrian  troops  were  ap- 
proaching the  Keapolitan  frontiers.  .  .  .  The 
insurrection  gained  head  rapidly,  and  the  e.\- 
am])le  of  Alexandria  was  followed  by  the  garri- 
son of  Turin.  Pressure  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  Yictor  Emmanuel  I.,  and  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  only  means  of  averting  civil  war 
w\as  to  grant  the  Constitution.  The  pressure, 
however,  overshot  its  mark.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  King  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly  with- 
stand the  demand  for  a  Constitution  at  tlie  cost 
of  having  to  order  tlie  regiments  which  had  re- 
mained loyal  to  tire  upon  the  insurgents.  On 
the  other  hanil,  he  di<l  not  feel  justitied  in  grant- 
ing llie  Constitution  without  the  sanction  of  his 
brother  and  [immediate]  heir.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  escape  from  this  dilemma,  his  Majesty 
abdicated  suddenly  in  favour  of  Charles  Feli.x  [his 
brotlier].  As,  however,  the  new  Sovereign  hap- 
pened to  be  residing  at  Modena,  at  the  Court  of 
his  brother-in-law,  tlie  Prince  of  Savoy-Carignan 
was  appointed  Ucgent  until  such  time  as  Cliarles 
Felix  could  return  to  the  capital.  Immedialcly 
upon  his  alidicalion,  Yictor  Emmanuel  quitted 
'I'urin,  and  Cliarles  Albert  was  left  in  supreme 
authority  as  iiegentot  the  State.  Within  twelve 
hours  of  his  accession  to  iiowcr,  the  Uegent  pro- 
claimed tlie  Spanish  Constitution  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  I'iedmont.  .  .  .  The  jirolialiilily 
is  .  .  .  that  Charles  Albert,  or  rallier  his  advi- 
sers, W'ere  anxious  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  new 
Sovereign.  Tliey  calculated  that  Cliarles  rdix. 
who  was  no  longer  young,  and  who  was  knuwn  to 
be  bitterly  hostile  to  all  Liberal  theories  of  Gov- 
ormneut,  would  ubdietite  sooner  than  accept  the 


Crown  of  a  Constitutional  kingdom.  This  cal- 
culation proved  erroneous.  ...  As  soon  as  his 
^lajesty  learned  the  news  of  what  had  occurred 
in  ills  absence,  he  issued  a  manifesto  [March, 
1821],  declaring  all  the  reforms  granted  under 
the  Regency  to  be  null  and  void,  describing  tlie 
authors  of  the  Constitution  as  rebels,  and  avow- 
ing his  intention,  in  the  case  of  necessity,  of  calling 
upon  the  Allied  Powers  to  assist  him  in  restor- 
ing the  legitimate  authority  of  the  Crown. 
^Meanwhile,  he  refused  to  accept  the  throne  till 
the  restoration  of  order  had  given  Yictor  Em- 
manuel full  freedom  to  reconsider  the  iiropriety 
of  abdication.  This  manifesto  was  followed  liy 
the  immediate  advance  of  an  Austrian  corps 
d'armee  to  the  frontier  stream  of  the  Tieino,  as 
well  as  by  the  announcement  that  the  Russian 
Government  had  ordered  an  army  of  100,000 
men  to  set  out  on  their  march  towards  Italy, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  restoring  order  in  the 
Peninsula.  The  population  of  Piedmont  recog- 
nised at  once,  with  tlieir  practical  good  sense, 
that  any  effective  resistance  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. .  .  .  The  courage  of  the  insurgents  gave 
way  in  view  of  the  obstacles  whicli  they  had  to 
encounter,  and  the  last  blow  was  dealt  to  their 
cause  by  the  sudden  defection  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent. .  .  .  Unable  either  to  face  his  coadjutors 
in  the  Constitutional  iironunciamento,  or  to  as- 
sume the  responsibility  of  an  open  conflict  with 
the  legitimate  Sovereign,  the  Regent  left  Turin 
secretly  [March  21,  1821],  without  giving  any 
notice  of  his  intended  departure,  and,  on  arriv- 
ing at  Kovara,  formally  resigned  his  short-lived 
power.  The  leaders,  however,  of  the  insurrec- 
tion had  committed  themselves  too  deeply  to  fol- 
low the  exam|)le  of  the  Regent.  A  Provisional 
Government  was  establi.slied  at  Turin,  and  it  was 
determined  to  march  upon  Novara,  in  the  hope 
that  the  troops  collected  there  would  fraternise 
with  the  insurgents.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  insurgents  were  advancing  in  force  from 
Turin,  the  Austrians,  under  Geneial  Biilmer, 
crossed  the  Tieino,  and  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Royal  troops.  AVhen  the  insurgents  reached 
Novara,  they  suddcnl)-  found  themselves  con- 
fronted, not  by  their  own  fellow-countrymen, 
but  by  an  Austrian  army.  A  panic  ensued,  and 
the  insurrectionary  force  suffered  a  disastrous, 
though,  fortunately,  a  comparatively  bloodless, 
defeat.  After  this  disaster  the  insurrection  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  Austrians,  with  the 
consent  of  Charles  Felix,  occupietl  the  principal 
fortresses  of  Piedmont.  The  old  order  of  things 
was  restored,  and,  upon  Yictor  Emmanuel's  for- 
mal refusal  to  withc]raw  his  abdication,  Charles 
Felix  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 
As  soon  as  military  resistance  had  ceaseil,  the 
insurrection  was  put  down  with  a  strong  hand." 
— E.  Dice}',  ^'lctol^  EminainiiA.  fli.  ;5-4.  —  "Hence- 
forth the  issue  could  not  lie  misunderstood. 
The  conflict  was  not  simply  between  the  Nea- 
politans and  their  Bourbon  king,  or  between 
the  Piedmontese  and  Charli-s  Felix,  but  between 
Italian  Liberalism  and  Euroiiean  Absolutism. 
Santarosa  and  Pcpe  cried  out  in  their  disappoint- 
nieiit  tliat  tlic  just  cause  would  have  won  had 
their  timid  colleagues  been  more  d.ariiig.  had 
jiromises  Initbeeii  kept:  we,  however,  see  clearly 
tliat  though  tlie  struggle  might  havi'  been  pro- 
longed, the  result  would  have  been  unebiinged. 
I'iedmoiU  and  Naples,  had  each  of  their  citizens 
been  a  hero,  could  not  have  overcome  the  Holy 
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AlliiUioo  [soe  Holy  Almance],  wliirli  was  tlioir 
n-il  iiiitiiuoiiist.  Tlie  revoliitiniiists  liad  not  di- 
R'ctly  ;ilt;icki'fl  the  Holy  Alliiiiirc ;  tlioy  li;i(l  not. 
tlirovvn  down  llip  fjimntli't  to  Austria;  tlicy  had 
simply  insislcd  that  tliuy  had  a  right  to  constilu- 
lional'  govcrnincnt;  and  Austria,  more  keen- 
willcd  than  they,  had  seen  that  to  sufl'er  a 
constitution  at  Napk'S  or  Turin  would  be  to 
acknowk'dire  the  injustici^  of  tliose  jirinciiilos 
by  which  the  Holy  Alliance  had  decreed  that 
Eiirope  sliould  be  repressed  to  the  end  of 
time.  So  when  the  Carbonari  aimed  at  Ferdi- 
n;uid  they  struck  Austria,  and  Austria  struck 
l)aek  a  deadly  blow.  .  .  .  But  Austria  and  the 
Reactionists  were  not  content  with  simple  vic- 
tory; treating  the  revolution  as  a  crime,  they 
at  once  proceeded  to  take  vengeance.  .  .  .  Fer- 
dinand, the  perjured  Neapolitan  king,  tarried 
behind  in  Florence,  whilst  the  Austrians  went 
down  into  his  kingdom.  .  .  .  But  as  soon  as 
Feixlinand  was  assured  that  the  Austrian  regi- 
ments were  masters  of  Naples,  he  sent  for  that 
Prince  of  C'anosa  wliom  he  had  been  forced  un- 
willingly to  dismiss  on  account  of  his  outrageous 
cruelty  Ave  years  before,  and  deputed  to  him  the 
task  of  restoring  geuuine  Bourbon  tyranny  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  A  better 
agent  of  vindictive  wrath  than  Cauosa  could  not 
have  been  fouml ;  he  was  froul)led  by  no  humane 
compunctions,  nor  1)}'  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of 
his  tierce  measures;  to  him,  .as  to  Torquemada, 
persecution  was  a  compound  of  duty  and  pleasure. 
.  .  .  The  right  of  assembling,  uo  matter  for 
what  purpose,  being  denied,  the  universities, 
schools,  and  lyceums  had  toclo.se;  proscription 
lists  were  hurriedl}'  drawn  up,  and  they  con- 
tained not  only  the  names  of  those  who  had  been 
prominent  in  the  recent  rising,  but  also  of  all 
who  had  incurred  suspicion  for  any  political 
acts  as  far  l)aek  as  IT'JS.  .  .  .  Houses  were 
searched  without  warrant;  seals  were  broken 
open;  some  of  the  revelations  of  the  confessional 
were  not  sacred.  The  ehurcli-ljells  tolled  in- 
cessantly for  victims  led  to  execution.  To 
strike  deeper  terror,  C'anosa  revived  the  barbar- 
ous torture  of  scourging  in  public.  .  .  .  How 
many  victims  actually  suffered  during  this  reign 
of  terror  we  cannot  tell.  C'anosa's  list  of  the 
proscribed  had,  it  is  said,  more  than  four  thou- 
sand names.  The  jirisons  were  choked  with 
persons  begging  for  trial ;  the  galleys  of  Pan- 
telleria,  Proeida,  and  the  Ponza  Islands  swarmed 
with  victims  con<lemned  for  life;  the  scaffolds, 
erected  in  the  public  squares  of  the  chief  towns, 
were  daily  occupied.  ...  At  length,  wlien  his 
deputies  had  terrorized  the  fountrj'  into  apparent 
submission,  and  when  the  Austrian  regiments 
made  it  safe  for  him  to  travel,  Ferdinand  quitted 
Florence  and  returned  to  Najiles.  ...  In  Sicily 
the  revolution  smouldered  and  spluttered  for 
years,  in  spite  of  remorseless  efforts  to  stamp  it 
out;  on  the  mainland,  robberies  and  brigandage, 
and  outbreaks  now  political  and  now  criminal, 
proved  how  delusive  was  a  security  l)ased  on  op- 
pression and  lies.  Amid  these  conditions  Ferdi- 
nand passed  the  later  years  of  his  infamous  reign. 
...  In  Piedmont  tiie  retaliation  was  as  effec- 
tual as  in  Naples,  but  less  ))lood  was  shed  there. 
Delia  Torre  took  command  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
name  of  Charles  Feli.x.  .  .  .  Seventy-three  offi- 
cers were  condemned  to  death,  one  Inmilred  and 
five  to  the  galleys;  but  as  uearlvall  of  them  had 
■escaped,  they  were  hanged  in  ettigy ;  only  two. 


Lieutenant  Lanari  and  Captain  CarelH,  were  ex- 
ecuted. Th('  propc'rty  of  the  conilenmecl  was 
sequcstratc<l.  tlieir  families  were  tormented,  and 
the  comnussion,  not  content  with  seiUenciiig 
those  who  had  taken  an  a<;tive  part  in  th(' revolu- 
tion, cashiered  two  luuulred  and  twenty-one 
oflicers  who,  while  holding  aloof  from  .Sanlarosa, 
had  refused  to  join  Delia  Torre  at  Novara  and 
fight  against  their  countrymen.  .  .  .  The  King 
.  .  .  had  soon  reason  to  learn  the  truth  of  a  for- 
mer epigram  of  his,  '  Austria  is  a  bird-lime 
which  3'ou  cannot  wash  off  your  fingers  when 
you  have  once  tou<'lied  it';  for  Austria  soon 
showed  that  her  motive  in  bolstering  falling 
moiiarchs  on  their  shaky  thrones  was  not  simply 
.philanthropic  nor  disinterested.  General  Bubna, 
on  taking  possession  of  Alessandria,  sent  the 
keys  of  that  fortress  to  Emperor  Francis,  in  order, 
he  said,  —  and  we  wontler  whether  there  was 
uo  sarcasm  in  his  voice,  —  in  order  to  give  Charles 
Feli.x  '  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  back  from 
the  Emperor's  hand.'  'Although  I  foimd  this  a 
very  poor  joke,'  wrote  Charles  Felix  to  his 
brother,  'I  dissembled.'  How,  indeed,  could  he 
do  otherwise?  .  .  .  Charles  Feli.x  had  in  truth 
become  but  the  vassal  of  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  his  line,  and  that  not  by  conquest,  but  by  his 
own  invitation." — W.  K.  Thayer,  The  Dawn  of 
JtiiUdii  Iiitleiii'iHUiice,  hk.  2,  ch.  7  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  P.  Colletta.  Hut.  of  Naples,  hk.  9-10 
(»'.  2).  —A.  Gallenga,  llixt.  of  'Picdinont,  v.  3,  ch. 
6. — ii.  H.  Wrightson,  IJi.st.  of  Modern  Italy,  ch. 
2-3,  iindV,. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.     See  Veuona,  The 

COKOIiESS  OF. 

A.  D.  1830-1832. — Revolt  in  Modena,  Par- 
ma, and  the  Papal  States,  suppressed  by  Aus- 
trian troops. — "The  Uevolution  of  1S80  [in 
France]  made  a  natural  impression  in  a  country 
which  had  many  evils  to  complain  of  and  which 
had  so  lately  been  connected  with  France.  The 
duke  of  Modena,  Francis  IV.,  sought  to  make 
use  of  the  liberal  movement  to  extend  liis  rule 
over  northern  Italy.  But  at  the  last  momeut  he 
was  terrilied  by  threats  from  Vicuna,  turned 
against  his  fellow-conspirators,  and  imprisoned 
them  (Feb.  3.  1831).  The  people,  however,  were 
.so  alienated  by  his  treachery  tliat  he  lieil  withliis 
prisoners  to  seek  safety  in  Austrian  territorj'.  A 
provisional  government  was  formed,  and  Modena 
was  declared  a  free  state.  j\Icaiiwliile  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  rising  in  the  papal  states.  Bologna 
took  the  lead  in  throwing  ofT  its  allegiance  to 
liomc.  and  in  a  few  weeks  its  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  of  Komagna,  Umbria,  and 
the  JIarches.  The  two  sons  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
the  late  king  of  Holland,  hastened  to  join  the  in- 
surgents, but  the  elder  died  at  Forli  (17  March), 
and  thus  an  eventful  career  was  opened  to  the 
younger  brother,  the  future  Napoleon  HI.  Par- 
ma revolted  against  Maria  Loui.sa,  who  followed 
the  example  of  the  duke  of  Modena  and  tied  to 
Austria.  The  success  of  the  movement,  how- 
ever, was  very  short-lived.  Austrian  troops 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  papacy,  the  re- 
bellion was  put  down  bv  force,  and  the  exiled 
rulers  were  restored.  Loins  Philippe,  on  whom 
the  insurgents  had  relied,  had  uo  sympathy  with 
a  movement  in  which  members  of  the  Bonaparte 
family  were  engaged.  But  a  temporary  revival 
of  the  insurrection  brought  the  Austrians  back 
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to  Romagna,  ami  a  great  outcry  wa.s  raised  in 
France  against  tlie  liiug.  To  satisfy  public 
opinion,  Louis  Pliilippe  sent  a  French  force  to 
seize  Ancona  (Feb.  22,  1832),  but  it  was  a  very 
harmless  demonstration,  and  had  been  explained 
beforehand  to  the  papal  government.  In  Naples 
and  Sardinia  no  disturbances  took  place.  Ferdi- 
nand II.  succeeded  his  father  Francis  I.  on  the 
Keapolitan  throne  in  1830,  and  satisfied  the 
people  by  introducing  a  more  moderate  system 
of  government.  Charles  Albert  became  king  of 
Sardinia  on  the  death  of  Charles  Felix  (27  April, 
1881),  and  found  himself  in  a  ditlicult  position 
between  Austria,  whiph  had  good  reason  to  mis- 
trust him,  and  the  liberal  party,  which  lie  had 
betrayed." — R.  Lodge,  Hist,  of  Modern  Euroj)e, 
ch.  2.5. 

Ai.sora:  L.  G.  Farini,  T/ie  Roman  State,  1815- 
1850.  ,:  1.  <■!,.  S-r,, 

A.  D.  1831-1848.— The  Mission  of  Mazzini, 
the  Revolutionist. — Young  Italy. — "The  Revo- 
lution of  1830,  ineffectual  as  it  seemed  to  its  pro- 
moters, was  yet  most  significant.  It  failed  In 
Ital}'  and  Poland,  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  it  cre- 
ated a  mongrel  monarchy,  neither  Absolute  nor 
Constitutional,  in  France;  only  in  Belgium  did 
it  attain  its  immediate  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  look  beneath  the  surface,  we  see  that  it 
was  one  of  those  epoch-marking  events  of  ■svliich 
we  can  say,  '  Things  cannot  be  again  what  until 
just  now  they  were. ' .  .  .  The  late  ri.sings  in  the 
Duchies  and  Legations  had  brought  no  comfort 
to  the  conspirators,  but  had  taught  them,  on  the 
contrary,  how  ineffectual,  how  hopeless  was  the 
method  of  the  secret  societies.  After  more  than 
fifteen  years  they  had  not  gained  an  inch ;  they 
had  only  learned  that  their  rulers  would  concede 
nothing,  and  that  Austria,  their  great  adversary, 
had  staked  her  existence  on  maintaining  thraldom 
in  Italj-.  Innumerable  small  outbursts  and 
three  revolutions  had  ended  in  the  death  of  hun- 
dreds and  in  the  imprisonment  or  iiroscription  of 
thousands  of  victims.  .  .  .  Just  when  con- 
spiracy, through  repeated  failures,  was  thus  dis- 
credited, there  arose  a  leader  so  strong  and  ini- 
selfish,  so  magnetic  and  patient  and  zealous,  that 
by  him,  if  by  any  one,  conspiracy  might  be  guided 
to  victory.  This  leader,  the  Great  Conspirator, 
was  Joseph  JIazzini,  one  of  the  half  dozen  su- 
preme influences  in  European  politics  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  whose  career  will  interest 
posterity  as  long  as  it  is  concerned  at  all  in  oin- 
epoch  of  transition.  For  just  as  Jletternieh  was 
the  High  Priest  of  the  Old  Regime,  so  Mazziiu 
was  the  Prophet  of  a  Social  Order,  more  just, 
more  free,  more  spiritual  than  any  the  world  has 
known.  He  was  an  Idealist  who  would  hold  no 
parley  with  temporizers,  an  enthusiast  whom 
half-concessions  could  not  beguile:  and  so  he 
came  to  be  decried  as  a  fanatic  or  a  visionary.  .  .  . 
Mazzini  joined  the  Carbonari,  not  without  sus- 
pecting that,  undiir  their  complex  symbolism  and 
hierarchical  mysteries  they  concealed  a  fatal  lack 
of  harmony,  decision,  and  faith.  .  .  .  As  he  became 
better  acquainted  with  Carbonarism,  his  convic- 
tion grew  stronger  that  no  pernnuient  good  could 
be  achieved  by  it.  .  .  .  The  ojien  pro])aganda  of 
his  Republican  and  Unitarian  doctrines  was  of 
course  impossible;  it  must  be  carried  on  by  a 
secret  organization.  Hut  be  was  disgusted  with 
the  existing  .secret  societies:  they  lacked  har- 
mony, they  lacked  failh.  they  had  no  distinct 
purpose;  their  Masonic  mummeries  were  childish 


and  farcical.  .  .  .  Therefore,  Mazzini  would 
have  none  of  them;  be  would  organize  a  new 
secret  society,  and  call  it  'Young  Italy,'  whose 
principles  should  be  plainly  understood  by  every 
one  of  its  members.  It  was  to  be  composed  of 
men  under  forty,  in  order  to  secure  the  most 
energetic  and  disinterested  members,  and  to 
avoid  the  influence  of  older  men.  who,  trained 
by  the  past  generation,  were  not  in  touch  with 
the  asjurations  and  needs  f)f  the  new.  It  was  to 
awaken  the  People,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
nation ;  wdiereas  the  earlier  sects  had  relied  too 
mucli  on  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  whose 
traditions  and  interests  were  either  too  aristo- 
cratic or  too  commercial.  Roman  Catholicism  had 
ceased  to  be  sjiiritual ;  it  no  longer  purified  and 
uplifted  the  hearts  of  the  Italians.  .  .  .  Young 
Italy  aimed,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  the 
media-val  dogmas  and  patent  idolatries  of  Rome 
a  religion  based  on  Reason,  and  so  simple  as  to 
be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  humblest 
peasant.  .  .  .  The  doctrines  of  the  new  sect 
spread,  but  since  secret  societies  give  the  census- 
taker  no  account  of  their  membership,  we  can- 
not cite  figures  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  Young 
Ital_y.  Contrary  to  Mazzini's  expectations,  it 
was  recruited,  not  so  much  from  the  People,  as 
from  the  Middle  Class,  the  professional  men,  and 
the  tradesmen."  In  1831  Mazzini  was  forced 
into  exile,  at  Marseilles,  from  which  city  he 
jilanned  an  invasion  of  Savoy.  The  project  was 
discovered,  and  the  Sardinian  government  re- 
venged itself  cruelly  upon  the  patriots  within  its 
reach.  "In  a  few  weeks,  eleven  alleged  con- 
spirators had  been  executed,  man^'  more  had 
been  sentenced  to  the  galleys,  and  others,  who 
had  escaped,  were  condemned  in  contumacy. 
Among  the  men  who  fled  into  exile  at  this  time 
were  .  .  .  Vincent  Gioberti  and  Joseph  Gari- 
baldi. .  .  .  To  an  enthusiast  less  determined  than 
Mazzini,  this  c;xlamity  would  have  been  a  check  : 
to  him,  however,  it  was  a  spur.  Instead  of 
abandoning  the  expedition  against  Savoy,  he 
worked  with  might  and  main  to  hurry  it  on. 
.  .  .  One  colunm,  in  which  were  fifty  Italians 
and  twice  as  many  Poles,  .  .  .  was  to  enter  Sa- 
voy by  way  of  Annemasse.  A  second  column 
had  orders  to  push  on  from  Nyon ;  a  third,  start- 
ing from  Lyons,  was  to  march  towards  Cham- 
bery.  Mazzini,  with  a  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
accompanied  the  first  party.  To  his  surprise, 
the  peasants  showed  no  enthusiasm  when  the  tri- 
color flag  was  unfurled  and  the  invaders  shouted 
'God  and  People!  Liberty  and  the  Republic!' 
before  them.  At  length  some  carabineers  and  a 
platoon  of  troops  appeared.  A  few  shots  were 
fired.  Mazzini  fainted;  his  comrades  dispersed 
across  the  Swiss  border,  taking  him  with  them. 
.  .  .  His  enemies  attributed  his  fainting  to 
cowardice;  he  himself  explained  it  as  the  restdt 
of  many  nightsof  slee])lessness,  of  great  fatigue, 
fever  and  cold.  ...  To  all  but  the  few  con- 
cerned iu  it,  this  first  venture  of  Young  Italy 
.seemed  a  farce,  the  disproportion  between  its  aim 
and  its  achievement  was  so  enormous,  and  Maz- 
zini's personal  collapse  was  so  ignominious. 
Nevertlieless,  Italian  conspiracy  had  now  and 
henceforth  that  head  for  lack  of  w  hich  it  had  so 
long  lloiuidered  :imid  vague  and  contradictory 
|iur|ioses.  The  young  hlealist  liad  been  beaten 
in  his  first  encounter  with  obdurate  Reality,  but 
he  was  not  discouraged.  .  .  .  Now  began  in 
earnest  that   '  ajiostohite  '  of  his,  which  he  laid 
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down  only  at  hi.s  dcatli.  Yoiins  Italy  was  cs- 
tablislK'd  Ix'yond  the  clianoL-  (if  bciiijf  dtstroycd 
by  ail  abortive  cxpeilitioii  ;  Youiif;  Poland, 
Yoiuiji  IIiiii,nary,  Young  Europe  itself,  spraiij;; 
up  after  tlie  Mazziiiiaii  iiattern;  the  Liberals  and 
revolutionists  of  the  Continent  felt  that  their 
cause  was  international,  and  in  tlieir  alllietion 
they  fraternized.  No  one  could  draw  so  fair 
and  reasonable  a  Utopia  for  them  as  Maz/.ini 
drew;  no  one  could  so  lire  them  with  a  sense  of 
duty,  with  hope,  with  enerjiy.  He  became  the 
mainspring  of  the  whole  machine  —  truly  an  in- 
fernal machine  to  tlie  autocrats  —  of  European 
consjiiracy.  The  reilemptiou  of  Italy  wasalways 
his  nearest  aim,  but  his  generous  principle 
reached  out  over  other  nations,  for  in  the  world 
that  he  prophesied  every  people  nuist  be  free. 
Proscribed  in  Piedmont,  expelled  from  Switzer- 
land, denied  lodging  in  France,  he  took  refuge 
in  London,  there  to  dii'ect,  amiil  poverty  and 
heartache,  the  whole  vast  scheme  of  plots.  His 
bread  he  earned  by  writing  critical  and  literary 
essays  for  the  English  reviews, —  he  quickly 
mastered  the  English  language  so  as  to  use  it 
with  remarkable  vigor, —  and  all  his  leisure  he 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  political  tracts,  and 
to  correspondence  with  niunberless  confederates. 
.  .  .  He  was  the  consulting  physician  for  all  the 
revolutionarj'  practitioners  of  Europe.  Those 
who  were  not  his  parti-sans  disparaged  his  influ- 
ence, asserting  that  he  was  only  a  man  of  words; 
but  the  best  proof  of  his  power  lies  in  the 
anxiety  he  caused  monarchs  and  calnncts,  and  in 
the  precautions  they  took  to  guard  .against  him. 
.  .  .  Mazzini  and  ^Ietternicll !  For  nearly  twenty 
years  they  were  the  antipodes  of  European  poli- 
tics. One  in  his  London  garret,  poor,  despised, 
yet  indomitable  and  sleepless,  sending  his  influ- 
ence like  an  electric  current  thiough  all  barriers 
to  revivify  the  heart  of  Italy  ar.d  of  Liberal  Eu- 
rope ;  the  other  in  his  Viemia  palace,  haughty,  fa- 
mous, e(iually  alert  and  cunning,  .  .  .  shedding 
over  Italy  and  over  Europe  his  upas-doctrines  of 
torpor  and  decay ! "  —  W.  R.  Thayer,  Tlie  Dawn 
of  Italian  Iiidi'pemlence,  bk.  3,  cli.  1  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  W.  L.  Garrison,  Joxeph  Mazzini,  cli. 
2-5.  —  J.  IMazzini,  QMecUd  \Vorks,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1848.  —  Expulsion  of  Jesuits.  See 
Jesuits:  A.  D.  lT(i!)-lSTl. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Insurrection  and  revolu- 
tion throughout  the  peninsula. — French  occu- 
pation of  Rome. — Triumph  of  King  "  Bomba" 
in  Naples  and  Sicily. — Disastrous  war  of 
Sardinia  with  Austria.  — Lombardy  and  Venice 
enslaved  anew.  —  "Tlic  revohition  of  1831, 
which  alTected  the  States  of  the  Church,  ilodena, 
and  Parma,  had  been  suppressed,  like  the  still 
earlier  rebellions  in  Naples  and  Piedmont,  by 
Austrian  intervention.  .  .  .  Hence,  all  the  hatred 
of  the  Italians  was  directed  against  foreign  rule, 
as  the  only  obstacle  to  the  freedom  and  unity  of 
the  peninsula.  .  .  .  The  secret  societies,  and  the 
exiles  in  communication  with  them  —  especially 
Joseph  JIazzini.  who  issued  his  commands  from 
London  —  took  care  that  tlie  national  spirit 
should  not  be  buried  beneath  material  interests, 
but  should  remain  ever  wakeful.  Singularly, 
the    first    encouragement    came    from  "   Rome. 

"Pope  Gregory  XVI had  died  June  1st, 

1846,  and  been  succeeded  by  the  fifty-four-year- 
old  Cardinal  Count  Mastai  Fcrretti,  who  took  the 
name  of  Pius  IX.  If  the  pious  world  which  visited 
him  was  charmed  by  the  amiability  and  clemency 
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of  its  new  head,  the  cardinals  were  dismayed  at 
the  reforms  wliicli  this  new  liead  would  fain  in- 
troduce in  tlic  Stiitcs  of  the  Church  and  in  all 
Ital}-.  He  publislied  an  anincst)'  for  all  political 
oH'ences;  permitted  the  exiles  to  return  with  im- 
punity; allowed  the  Press  freer  scope;  threw 
open  the  higliest  civil  olliccs  to  laymen;  sum- 
moned frimi  the  notables  of  the  provinces  a  coun- 
cil of  state,  which  was  to  propo.se  reforms;  be- 
stowed a  liberal  municipal  constitution  on  the 
city  of  Rome;  and  endeavored  to  bring  about  an 

Italian    confederation Vfter    the    French 

revolution  of  1848  he  granted  a  constitution. 
There  was  a  first  chamber,  to  be  named  by  the 
Pope,  and  a  second  chamber,  to  he  elected  by  the 
people,  while  the  irresponsilile  college  of  cardi- 
nals formed  a  .sort  of  privy  council.  A  new  era 
appeared  to  be  dawning.  The  old-woild  capital. 
Home,  once  tlie  mistress  of  tlie  nations,  still  the 
mistress  of  all  Roman  Catliolic  hearts,  was  to  be- 
come the  central  point  of  Italy.  .  .  .  Rut  when 
the  flames  of  war  broke  out  in  the  north  [see  be- 
low], and  the  fate  <if  Italy  was  about  to  be  de- 
cided between  Sardinia  and  Austria  on  the  old 
battle  fields  of  Lombards,  the  Romans  demanded 
from  the  Pope  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  despatch  of  Roman  troops  to 
join  Charles  Albert's  army.  Pius  rejected  their 
demands  as  unsuited  to  his  papal  office,  and  so 
broke  with  the  men  of  the  extreme  party.  .  .  . 
In  this  time  of  agitation  Pius  thought  that  in 
Count  Pellcgrino  Rossi,  of  Carrara,  ...  he  had 
found  the  right  man  to  carry  out  a  policy  of 
moderate  liberalism,  and  on  the  17th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1848,  he  set  him  at  the  head  of  a  new  min- 
istry. The  anarchists  .  .  .  could  not  forgive 
Rossi  for  grasping  the  reins  with  a  firm  hand." 
On  tlie  inth  of  November,  as  he  alighted  from 
his  carriage  at  the  door  of  the  Chambers,  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  neck  b_v  an  assassin,  and  died  on 
the  spot.  He  was  about,  when  murdered,  to 
open  the  Chambers  with  a  speech,  in  which  he 
intended  "  to  promise  abolition  of  the  rule  of  the 
cardinals  and  introduction  of  a  lay  government, 
and  to  insist  upon  Italy's  independence  and  unity. 
.  .  .  The  next  day  an  armed  crowd  appeared  be- 
fore the  Quirinal  and  attacked  the  guard,  which 
consisted  of  Swi.ss  mercenaries,  some  of  the 
bullets  flying  into  the  Pope's  antechamber.  He 
had  to  accept  a  radical  ministry  and  dismiss  the 
Swiss  troops.  .  .  .  Pius  fled  in  disguise  from 
Rome  to  Gaeta,  November  24th,  and  sought 
shelter  with  the  King  of  Naples.  Mazzini  and 
his  party  had  free  scope.  A  constitutional  con- 
vention was  siinmioned,  which  declared  the  tem- 
lioral  power  of  the  Pope  abolished  (Februaiw  •''th, 
1849),  and  Rome  a  republic.  To  them  attached 
it.self  Tuscany,  Grand-duke  Leopold  II.  had 
granted  a  constitution.  February  ITth,  1848,  but 
nevertheless  the  republican-minded  ministry  of 
Guerrazzi  compelled  him  to  join  the  Pope  at 
Gaeta,  February  21st,  1849.  The  republic  was 
then  proclaimed  in  Tuscany  and  union  with 
Rome  resolved  upon."  But  Louis  Napoleon, 
President  of  the  French  republic,  intervened. 
"Marshal  Oudinot  was  despatched  with  8,000 
men.  He  landed  in  Civita  Vecchia,  April  26th, 
1849.  and  appeared  before  the  walls  of  Rome  on 
the  30fh,  expecting  to  take  the  city  without  any 
trouble.  But  .  .  .  after  a  fight  of  several  hours, 
he  had  to  retreat  to  Civita  Vecchia  witli  a  loss  of 
700  men.  A  few  days  later  the  Neapolitan  army, 
which  was  to  attack  the  rebels  from  the  south. 
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was  defeated  at  Yelletri;  and  the  Spanish  troops, 
the  tliird  in  tlie  league  against  tlie  red  repuljlic, 
l)nidently  avoideil  a  battle.  But  Uudinot  reeeived 
considerable  re-enforcements,  and  on  June  'id  he 
advanced  against  Rome  for  tlie  second  time,  with 
3."), 000  men,  while  the  force  iu  the  city  consisted 
of  about  19,000,  mostly  volunteers  and  national 
guards.  In  spite  of  the  bravery  of  Garibalili  and 
the  volunteers,  into  whom  he  breathed  his  spirit. 
Home  had  to  capitulate,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
struggle,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  French 
■artillery.  On  "the  4th  of  .luly  Uudiuot  entered 
the  silent  capital.  Garibaldi,  JIazzini,  and  llieir 
followers  tied.  .  .  .  Pius,  for  whose  nerves  the 
Roman  atmosphere  was  still  too  strong,  did  not 
return  until  the  4th  of  x\.pril.  1850.  His  ardor 
for  reform  was  cooled.  ...  In  the  Legations 
they  had  to  protect  themselves  by  Austrian 
bayonets,  and  in  Rome  and  Civita  Yeccliia  by 
French,  Tliis  lasted  in  the  Legations  until  18.59, 
and  in  Rome  and  Civita  Yecchia  until  1800  and 
1870.  Sinuiltaneously  with  Rome  the  south  of 
Italy  had  entered  into  the  movement  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  year  1848.  The  scenes  of  1820  and 
1821  were  repeated."  The  Sicilians  again  de- 
manded independence;  expelled  the  Neapolitan 
garrison  from  Palermo;  refused  to  accept  a  con- 
stitution proffered  by  King  Ferdinand  II.,  which 
created  a  united  parliament  for  Naples  and 
Sicily;  voted  in  a  Sicilian  parliament  the  per- 
]ietual  exclusion  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  from 
tlie  throne,  and  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  a 
son  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  declined  the 
gift.  In  Naples,  Ferdinand  yielded  at  lirst  to  the 
storm,  and  sent,  imder  compulsion,  a  force  of 
13,000  Neajiolitan  troops,  commanded  by  the 
old  revolutioni.st.  General  Pepe,  to  join  the  Sar- 
dinians against   Austria.      This   was  in   April, 

1848.  A  month  later  he  crushed  the  revolution 
with  his  Swiss  mercenaries,  recalled  his  army 
from  northern  Italy,  and  was  master,  again,  in 
his  capital  and  his  peninsular  kingdom.  The 
following  sunuiier  he  landed  8,000  troops  in 
Sicily:  liisarmy  bombarded  and  stormed  ^Messina 
in  September;  defeated  the  insurgents  at  the  foot 
of  ;\Iouut  Etna;  took  Catania  by  storm  in  April, 

1849,  and  entered  Palermo,  after  a  short  bom- 
bardment, on  the  ITth  of  May,  having  gained 
for  its  master  the  nickname  of  "King  Bomba." 
"He  ordered  a  general  disarmament,  and  es- 
tablished an  oppressive  military  rule  over  the 
whole  island;  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of 
parliament  and  constitution.  All  these  struggles 
in  central  and  .southern  Italy  stood  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  events  o"f  1848  and  1849  in 
upper  Italy.  ...  In  the  north  the  struggle  was 
to  shake  oif  the  Austrian  yoke.  .  .  .  During  the 
month  of  January,  1848,  there  was  constant  fric- 
tion between  the  citizens  and  the  military  in 
Milan  and  the  university  cities  of  Pavia  and 
I'adua,  .  .  .  March  18tli,  Milan  rose.  All  classes 
took  part  in  the  tight;  and  the  eighty-two-year- 
old  lieldniar.slial  Coimt  Jose|ih  Hadetzky  .  .  . 
was  obligeil,  after  a  street  tight  of  two  days,  to 
<lraw  his  troops  out  of  tlie  city,  call  up  as 
<iuiekly  as  possible  the  garrisons  of  the  neigh- 
lioring  cities,  and  take  up  his  position  in  the  fa- 
mous (Quadrilateral,  between  Pe.schiera,  Verona, 
Legnano,  and  Mantua.  March  22d,  Venice, 
where  (Jount  Zichy  commanded,  was  lost  for  the 
Austrians,"  who  yielded  without  resistance,  re- 
leasing their  jicjlitical  prisoners,  one  of  whom, 
the  celebrated  Daniel  Mauin,  a  Venetian  law-yer. 


took  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  provisional 
government.  "Other  cities  followed  the  lead  of 
Venice.  The  little  duchies  of  Modena  and  I'arina 
could  hold  out  no  longer;  Dukes  Francis  and 
Charles  fled  to  Austria,  and  provisional  govern- 
ments sprung  up  behind  them.  Like  Naples, 
the  duchies  and  Tuscany  also  sent  their  troops 
across  the  Po  to  help  the  Sardinians  in  the  de- 
cisive struggle.  The  hopes  of  all  Italy  were 
centred  on  Sardinia  and  its  king.  .  .  .  Charles 
Albert,  called  to  the  aid  of  Lombardy,  entered 
Milan  to  win  for  himself  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  and  the  hegemony  of  Italy.  He  pre- 
sented himself  as  the  liberator  of  the  peninsula, 
but  it  was  not  a  part  for  which  he  was  qualitied 
by  his  antecedents.  .  .  .  He  was  a  brave  soldier, 
but  a  poor  captain.  .  .  .  His  opponent,  Radetz- 
ky,  was  old,  but  his  spirit  was  still  young  and 
fresh.  .  .  .  Radetzky'  received  re-enforceinents 
from  Austria,  and  on  the  6tli  of  M&y  reiielled  the 
attack  of  the  Sardinian  king  south-west  of 
Verona  [at  Santa  Lucia].  Jlay  29th,  he  carried 
the  intrenchments  at  Cartatone;  but  as  the  Sar- 
dinians were  victorious  at  Goito  and  took  Pes- 
chiera,  wiiile  Garibaldi  with  his  Alpine  rangers 
threatened  the  Austrian  rear,  he  had  to  desist 
from  further  advances,  and  limit  his  operations 
to  the  recapture  of  Vicenza  and  the  otlier  cities 
of  the  Venetian  main-land.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Austrian  court,  chietl)'  at  the  instigation  of 
the  British  embassy,  had  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Lombards,  and  offered  them  their  inde- 
pendence on  condition  of  their  assuming  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  public  debt,  and  conclud- 
ing a  favorable  commercial  treaty  with  Austria. 
But,  as  the  Lombards  felt  sure  of  acquiring  their 
freedom  more  cheaply,  they  did  not  acce]it  the 
proposition.  Radetzky  was  now  in  a  position  to 
assume  an  active  offensive.  He  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Custozza,  July  2otli.  The  Sardinians 
attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Goito  and  again 
at  Volta,  but  were  elriven  back,  and  Radetzky 
advanced  on  Milan.  Charles  Albert  had  to 
evacuate  the  city,"  and  on  the  9th  of  August  he 
concluded  an  armistice,  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Lombardy  and  the  duchies.  But  in  the 
following  March  (1849)  he  was  persuaded  to  re- 
new the  war,  and  he  placed  his  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Polish  general  ChrzanowsUi. 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  Sardinians  to  advance 
again  into  Lombardy,  but  tlie_y  had  no  oppor- 
tunity. "  Radetzky  cros.sed  the  Ticino,  and  in 
a  four  da3's'  campaign  on  Sardinian  soil  defeated 
the  foe  so  completely  —  JIarch  21st  at  Mortara. 
and  March  23d  at  Novara  —  that  there  could  be 
no  more  thought  of  a  renewal  of  the  struggle. 
.  .  .  Charles  Albert,  w'lio  had  vainly  sought 
death  upon  the  battle-tield,  was  weary  of  his 
throne  and  his  life.  In  the  night  of  jNIarch  23d, 
at  Novara,  he  laid  down  the  crown  and  declared 
bis  eldest  son  king  of  Sardinia,  under  the  title  of 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  He  hoped  that  the  latter 
would  obtain  a  more  favorable  peace  from  the 
Austrians.  .  .  .  Then,  saying  farewell  to  his  wife 
by  letter,  attended  by  but  two  servants,  he  trav- 
elled through  France  and  Spain  to  Portugal.  He 
died  at  Oporto,  July  26tli,  1849,  of  repeated 
strokes  of  apoplexy."  After  long  negotiations, 
the  new  king  concduded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Austria  on  the  Gth  of  August.  "Sardinia  re- 
tained its  boundaries  intact,  and  jiaid  75,0(10,000 
lire  as  indemnity.  The  false  report  of  a  Sar- 
dinian victory  at  Novara  bad  caused  the  popula- 
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tion  of  Brcsriii  to  fall  upon  the  Avistrinn  jriU'i'ison 
aud  drive  lliciu  into  the  citadel.  (Jcn<'ial  Haynau 
hastened  thitlier  witli  4,000  men  well  jirovided 
with  artillery.  The  city  was  boniliarded,  and  on 
the  1st  of  April  it  was  reoeeupied.  after  a  fearf\d 
street  figlil,  in  which  even  women  took  part;  hut 
Hayniui  stained  his  name  liy  inhuman  cruelties, 
especially  towanl  the  gentler  se.x.  Venice  was 
not  able  to  hold  out  much  longer.  It  had  at  first 
attached  itself  to  Sardinia,  but  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Sardinians  the  republic  was  proclaimed. 
Without  the  city,  in  Ilayuau's  camp,  swamp 
fever  raged;  within,  hunger  and  cholera.  On 
the  news  of  the  capit\dalion  of  Ilinigary,  Au- 
gust 23d,  it  surrendered,  and  the  heads  of  the 
revolution,  Manin  and  Pcpe,  went  into  exile. 
All  Italy  was  again  brought  under  its  old  mas- 
ters."— "W.  MiiUer,  PoUlical  J  fist,  of  Jiecent 
Tintcfi,  Ki'ct.  16.  —  The  siege  of  Venice,  "reckon- 
ing from  April  3,  wlien  the  Assembly  voted  to 
resist  at  any  cost,  lasted  146  days;  but  the  block- 
ade by  laud  began  on  June  18,  1848,  when  tlie 
Austrians  first  occupied  l\Iestre.  During  the 
twenty-one  weeks  of  actual  siege.  900  Venetian 
troops  were  killed,  and  probal)ly  7,000  or  8,000 
were  at  different  times  on  the  sick-list.  Of  the 
Austrians,  1,300  were  killed  in  engagements, 
8,000  succumbed  to  fevers  and  cholera,  and  as 
many  more  were  in  the  hospitals;  80,000  projec- 
tiles were  fired  from  the  Venetian  batteries;  from 
the  Austrian,  more  than  130,000.  During  the 
seventeen  months  of  her  independence,  Venice 
raised  sixty  million  francs,  exclusive  of  patriotic 
donations  in  plate  and  chattels.  "When  Gorz- 
kowsky  came  to  examine  the  accounts  of  the  de- 
funct government  he  exclaimed,  '  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  such  Kepublican  dogs  were  such  honest 
men.'  AVith  the  fate  of  Venice  was  quenched 
the  last  of  the  fires  of  liberty  which  the  Revolu- 
tion had  kindled  throughout  Europe  in  1848. 
Her  people,  whom  the  world  had  come  to  look 
down  upon  as  degenerate,  —  mere  trinket-makers 
and  gondoliers, —  had  proved  themselves  second 
to  none  in  heroism,  superior  to  all  in  stability. 
At  Venice,  from  first  to  last,  we  have  had  to  re- 
cord no  excesses,  no  fickle  changes,  no  slipping 
down  of  power  from  level  to  level  till  it  sank  in 
the  mire  of  anarchy.  She  had  her  demagogues 
and  her  passions,  but  she  would  be  the  slave  of 
neitlier;  and  in  nothing  did  she  sliow  her  char- 
acter more  worthily  than  in  recognizing  Jlanin 
and  making  him  her  leader.  He  repaid  lier  trust 
by  absolute  fidelity.  I  can  discover  no  public 
act  of  his  to  which  you  can  impute  any  other 
motive  than  solicitude  for  her  welfare.  The 
common  people  loved  him  as  a  father,  revered 
liim  as  a  patron  saint;  the  upper  classes,  the  sol- 
diers, the  politicians,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  preferences  of  individuals  or  the  ambition  of 
cliques,  felt  that  he  was  indispensable,  and  gave 
him  wider  and  wider  authority  as  danger  in- 
creased. .  .  .  The  little  lawyer,  with  the  large, 
careworn  face  and  blue  eyes,  liad  redeemed 
Venice  from  her  long  shame  of  decadence  and  ser- 
vitude. But  Eurojie  would  not  sufl'cr  his  work  to 
stand ;  Europe  preferred  that  Austria  rather  than 
freedom  .slunild  rule  at  Venice.  At  daybreak  on 
August  28  a  mournful  throng  of  the  common 
people  collected  before  JIanin's  house  in  Piazza 
San  Paterniano.  '  Here  is  our  good  father,  poor 
dear  fellow,' they  were  heard  to  say.  'He  has 
endured  so  much  for  us.  May  God  bless  him!' 
They  escorted  him  antl  his  family  to  the  shore, 


whence  he  embarked  on  tla-  French  ship  Pluton, 
for  he  was  among  tlie  forty  prominenl  Venetians 
whom  the  Austrians  (;ondenu)ed  to  banishment. 
At  six  o'clock  the  Pluton  weighed  anchor  and 
passed  through  the  winding  chiumcl  of  the 
lagune,  out  into  tlie  Adriatic.  Long  before  the 
Austrian  banners  were  hoisted  that  morning  on 
tlie  flagstalfs  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  with  her  fair 
towers  and  glittering  domes,  had  vanished  for- 
ever from  her  Great  Defender's  sight.  Out- 
wardly, the  Revolutionary  Movement  had  failed; 
in  France  it  had  resulted  in  a  spurious  l{epublic, 
soon  to  liecome  a  tin.sel  Empire;  elsewhere,  there 
was  not  even  a  make  believe  success  to  hide,  if 
but  for  a  while,  flu^  failure.  In  Italy,  except  in 
Piedmont,  Reactiim  had  full  play.  Boniha  filled 
his  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  prisons  with  political 
victims,  and  demonstrated  again  that  the  Bour- 
bon government  was  a  negation  of  God.  Pius 
IX.,  having  loitered  at  Naples  with  his  Paragon 
of  Virtue  until  April,  IS.'iO,  returned  to  Rome,  to 
be  henceforth  now  the  puppet  and  now  the  ac- 
complice of  Cardinal  Antonclli  in  every  scheme 
for  oppressing  liis  subjects,  and  for  resisting 
Liberal  tendencies.  He  held  his  temporal  sover- 
eignty through  tlie  kindness  of  the  Bonapartist 
charlatan  in  France;  it  was  fated  that  he  should 
lose  it  forever  when  that  charlatan  lost  his  Em- 
pire. In  Tuscany,  Leopold  thanked  Austria  for 
permitting  him  to  rule  over  a  people  the  intel- 
ligent part  of  which  despised  him.  In  Jlodena, 
the  Duke  was  but  an  Austrian  deputy  sheriff. 
Lombardy  and  Venetia  were  again  the  jirey  of 
the  double-beaked  eagle  of  Ilapsburg.  Only  in 
Piedmont  did  Constitutionalism  and  liberty  "sur- 
vive to  become,  under  an  honest  king  and  a  wise 
minister,  the  ark  of  Italy's  redemption." — AV.  R. 
Thayer,  The  Daien  of  Italian  Independence,  hk.  5, 
ch.  6  (».  2). 

Also  in  :  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Gleanings  of  Past 
Years,  i\  4,  ch.  1-4. — L.  C.  Farini,  Theltoman  State 
from  \ii\n  to  ISm,  hk.  2-1  (r.  1-4).— H.  Martin, 
Daniel  Manin  and  Venice  in  1848—19. —  G.  Gari- 
baldi, Autohinr].,pe>-iod'2  (i>.  1-3).— L.  Mariotti, 
Italy  in  1848.  —  E.  A.  V.,  Joseph  Mazzini.  ch. 
4-5.  — The  Chevalier  O'Clery,  Hist,  of  the  Hal. 
liev.,  ch.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1855. — Sardinia  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Crimean  War  against  Russia.  See  Russi.^: 
A.  I).  is,j4-18."")(i. 

A.  D.  1856-1859. — Austro-Italy  before  Eu- 
rope in  the  Congress  of  Paris. — Alliance  of 
France  with  Sardinia. — War  with  Austria. — 
Emancipation  of  Lombardy. — Peace  of  Villa- 
franca. — "  The  year  1856  brought  an  armistice 
between  the  contending  powers  [in  the  Crimea  — 
see  Russia:  A.  D.  1853-1854  to  1854-1856],  fol- 
lowed by  the  Congress  of  Paris,  which  settled 
the  terms  of  ])eacc.  At  that  Congress  Count 
Cavour  and  the  AlarquisVillamarina  represented 
their  country  side  by  side  witli  the  envoys  of  the 
great  European  States.  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Piedmont,  while  taking  his  part  in  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  tlio  general  peace  with  a  skill  and 
tact  which  won  him  the  favour  of  his  brother 
plenipotentiaries,  never  lost  sight  of  tlie  further 
oliject  lie  had  in  view,  namely,  that  of  laying 
before  the  Congress  the  condition  of  Italy.  .  .  . 
His  efforts  were  rewarded  with  success.  On  the 
30th  March,  1856,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  on  the  8th  April  Count  Walewski  called  the 
attention  of  the  memliers  of  the  Congress  to  the 
state  of  Italy.   .   .   .   Count   Buol,   the  Austrian 
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plcnipotentiar_v,  would  not  admit  that  the  Con- 
gress had  anj'  right  to  deal  with  the  Italian 
question  at  all;  he  declined  courteouslj-.  but 
firmly,  to  discuss  the  matter.  .  .  .  But  although 
Austria  refused  to  entertain  the  question,  the 
fact  remained  that  the  condition  of  Italy  now 
stood  condemned,  not  by  revolutionary  chiefs, 
nor  by  the  rulers  of  Piedmont  alone,  but  by  the 
envoys  of  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe 
speaking  officially  in  the  name  of  their  respective 
sovereigns.  It  was  in  truth  a  great  diplomatic 
victory  for  Italy.  .  .  .  Xo  one  in  Europe  was 
more  "thoroughly  ccinviuced  than  Xapoleon  III. 
that  the  discontent  of  Italy  and  the  plots  of  a 
section  of  Italians  had  their  origin  in  tlie  despot- 
ism which  annihilated  all  national  life  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula with  the  single  exception  of  Piedmont. 
He  felt  keenly,  also,  how  false  was  his  own  posi- 
tion at  Rome.  .  .  .  France  upheld  the  Pope  as  a 
temporal  sovereign,  Imt,  nevertheless,  the  latter 
ruled  in  a  manner  which  pleased  Austria  and 
Avhich  displeased  France.  .  .  .  Count  favour 
went  privately  to  meet  the  French  Emperor  at 
Plombit^res  in  Julv,  1858.  During  that  interview 
it  was  arranged  that  France  should  ally  herself 
actively  with  Piedmont  against  Austria.  .  .  . 
The  first  public  indication  of  the  attitude  taken 
uji  by  France  with  regard  to  Austria  and  Italy 
was  given  on  the  1st  January,  1859,  when  Napo- 
leon III.  received  the  diplomatic  corps  at  the 
Tuileries.  Addressing  Baron  Hubner,  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador,  the  French  Emperor  said:  'I 
regret  that  the  relations  between  us  are  bad ;  tell 
your  sovereign,  however,  that  my  sentiments 
towards  him  are  not  changed.'.  .  .  The  ties 
which  uniteil  France  to  Piedmont  were  strength- 
ened by  the  marriage,  in  the  end  of  January, 
1859,  of  the  Princess  Clotilde,  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Victor  Emmanuel,  with  Prince  ISapoleon, 
the  first  cou.sin  of  the  French  Emperor.  .  .  .  An 
agreement  was  made  by  which  the  Emperor  Na- 
poleon promised  to  give  armed  assistance  to  Pied- 
mont if  she  were  attacked  by  Austria.  The 
result,  in  case  the  allies  were  successful,  was  to 
be  the  formation  of  a  northern  kingdom  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  Both  Austria  and  Piedmont  increasi'd  their 
armaments  anil  raised  loans  in  preparation  fur 
war.  Men  of  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  life 
flocked  to  Turin  from  the  other  States  of  Italy  to 
join  the  Piedmontese  arm}-,  or  enrol  themselves 
among  the  volunteers  of  Garilialdi,  who  had 
hastened  to  offer  his  services  to  the  king  against 
Austria.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  diplomacy  made  con- 
tinual elTorts  to  avert  war,  .  .  .  The  idea  of  a 
Eiu'opean  Congress  was  started.  .  .  .  Then  came 
the  proposition  of  a  general  disarmament  by  way 
of  staying  the  warlike  preparations,  which  were 
taking  ever  enlarged  proportions.  On  the  18th 
Ajiril.  18.59,  the  Cabinet  of  Turin  agreed  to  the 
l)rinciple  of  disarmament  at  the  special  request 
of  Enghuul  and  France,  on  the  condition  that 
Piedmont  took  her  seat  at  the  Congress.  Tlie 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  madi'  no  reply  to  this 
proposition.  Then  suildeidy  it  addressed,  on  the 
'S-'ifd  .\pril,  an  ultimatum  to  tlie  Cabinet  of  Turin 
ilenianiling  the  instant  di.sarmam<'iit  of  Piedmont, 
to  which  a  categorical  reply  was  asked  for  witliin 
three  days.  At  the  ex])iration  of  the  three  days 
Count  Cavour,  who  was  delighted  at  this  hasty 
step  of  his  opponent,  remitted  to  Baron  Keller- 
berg,  the  Austrian  envoy,  a  refusal  to  <'om|ily 
with  till'  reciiiest  made.  War  was  now  inevitable. 
Victor  Enmianuel  aildressed  a  stirring  ]iroclama 


tion  to  his  army  on  the  27th  April,  and  two  days 
afterwards  another  to  the  peojile  of  his  own 
kingdom  and  to  the  people  of  Italy.  .  .  .  On 
the  30th  April  some  French  troops  arrived  at 
Turin.  On  the  13th  May  Napoleon  III.  disem- 
barked at  Genoa.  .  .  .  Although  the  Austrian 
armies  jiroceeded  to  cross  the  Ticiuo  and  invade 
the  Piedmontese  territory,  they  failed  to  make  a 
decisive  march  on  Turin.  Had  Count  Giiilay, 
the  Austrian  commander,  done  so  without  hesita- 
tion, he  might  well  have  reached  the  capital  of 
Piedmont  before  the  French  had  arrived  in  suffi- 
cient force  to  enable  the  little  Piedmontese  army 
to  arrest  the  invasion.  As  it  was,  the  op|)ortunity 
was  lost  never  to  occur  again.  In  the  first  en- 
gagements at  Montebello  and  Palestro  [.May  20, 
30  and  31]  the  advantage  rested  decidedly  with 
the  allies.  ...  On  the  4th  June  the  French 
fought  the  battle  of  JIagenta,  which  ended, 
though  not  without  a  hard  struggle,  in  tl)e  defeat 
of  the  Austrians.  On  the  8th  tlie  Emperor  Na- 
poleon and  King  Victor  Emmanuel  entered  Jlilan, 
where  they  were  received  with  a  welcome  as  sin- 
cere as  it  was  enthusiastic.  The  rich  Linnbard 
capital  hastened  to  recognise  the  king  as  its  sov- 
ereign. While  there  he  met  in  person.  Garibaldi, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
whose  members  had  flocked  from  all  parts  of 
Italy  to  carry  on  under  his  command  the  war  in 
the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north  against 
Austria.  .  .  .  The  allied  troops  pursued  their 
march  onwards  towards  the  Kiver  Mincio,  upon 
whose  banks  two  of  the  fortresses  of  the  famous 
Quadrilateral  are  situated.  On  the  24th  June 
they  encountered  the  Austrian  army  at  Solferino 
and  San  Martino.  French,  Piedmontese,  and  Aus- 
trians, fought  with  courage  and  determination. 
Nor  was  it  until  after  ten  or  eleven  hours  of  hard 
fighting  tliat  the  allies  forced  their  enemy  to  re- 
treat and  took  possession  of  the  jiositions  he  had 
occupied  in  the  morning.  While  victory  thus 
crowned  the  efforts  of  France  and  Piedmont  in 
battle,  events  of  no  little  itnportance  were  taking 
place  in  Italy.  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  died  ou 
the  22nd  May,  just  after  he  had  received  the 
news  of  the  successes  of  the  allies  at  Montebello 
and  Palestro.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Francis  II.  .  .  .  Count  Sahnour  was  at  once  des- 
patched by  the  Piedmontese  Government  .  .  . 
with  the  offer  of  a  full  and  fair  alliance  between 
Turin  and  Naples.  The  offer  was  rejected. 
Francis  determined  to  follow  his  father's  exam- 
ple of  absolutism  at  liome  while  giving  all  his 
influence  to  Austria.  Thus  it  was  that  the  young 
Neapolitan  king  sowed,  and  as  he  sowed  so  he 
reaped.  Leopold,  the  (irand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
had  in  April  refused  the  ]irotTered  alliance  of 
Piedmont,  .  .  .  Finally  he  left  Florence  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Austrian  camp.  A  provisional 
Government  was  formetl,  which  jilaced  the  Tus- 
can forces  at  the  disposal  of  Victor  Emmanuel. 
This  change  was  effected  in  a  few  hours  without 
bloodshed  or  violence.  The  Duchess  of  Parnui 
went  away  to  Switzerland  with  her  yoimg  son, 
Duke  Roliert.  Francis  Duke  of  .Modena  lietook 
himsi'lf,  witli  what  treasures  he  liad  time  to  lay 
his  hands  on,  to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  the  head-ipiartcrs  of  the  Austrian  army.  .  .  . 
'The  deputations  which  hastened  from  Tuscany, 
Parma, and  Modena,  toolfertheirallegiance  toVic- 
tor  Enunamicl,  were  received  without  dillieulty. 
It  was  agreed  that  their  conqilete  annexation 
shindd  he  deferred  until  after  the  conclusion  of 
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peace.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Picdmontese  Oov- 
ernment  was  to  assume  the  i'es|HiMsibility  of 
maintaining  order  and  providiii.!.?  for  military 
action.  .  .  .  The  French  and  I'icdmcinlcse  armies 
had  won  the  battle  of  Solferino.  and  driven  the 
enemy  aeross  the  .Mineio;  their  Meet s  were  olT  the 
lagoons  of  Venice,  and  were  even  visible  from 
the  lofty  Campanile  of  St.  JIarlc.  Italy  was 
throbbing  with  a  movement  of  national  life  daily 
gathering  volume  and  force.  Europe  was  im- 
patiently expecting  the  next  move.  It  took  the 
unexpected  form  of  an  armistice,  wdnch  the  Em- 
peror of  the  French  jiropo.sed,  on  his  sole  respon- 
sibility, to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  on  the 
8lh  Jul.v.  (.)n  the  12(h  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
were  signed  at  Villafranca.  Victor  Emmanuel 
was  opposed  to  this  act  of  his  ally,  but  was 
unable  to  prevent  it.  The  Italians  were  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  their  anger  was  only  too  faith- 
fully represented  by  Oa  vour  himself.  He  hastened 
to  tiie  head-quarters  of  the  king,  denounced  in 
vehement  language  the  wliole  proceeding,  ad- 
vised his  ma.jesty  not  to  sign  the  armistice,  not 
to  accept  Loml)ardy  [see  below],  and  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  Mineio  to  the  Ticino.  But 
Victor  Emmanuel,  though  sympathising  with  the 
feelings  of  Italy  and  of  his  Minister,  took  a  wiser 
and  more  judicious  course  than  the  one  thus 
recommended.  lie  accepted  Cavour's  resignation 
and  signed  the  armistice,  appending  to  his  signa- 
ture these  words:  —  'J'accepte  pour  ce  qui  me 
eoncerne. '  He  reserved  his  liberty  of  action  for 
the  future  and  refused  to  pledge  him.self  to  any- 
thing more  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities." — J. 
W.  Probyn,  Italy  from  1815  to  1890,  ch.  9-10. 

Also  in:  C.  Bossoli,  Tlie  War  in  Italy. — C.  de 
Mazade,  Life  of  Count  Cavour,  ch.  2-5. — C.  Arri- 
vabene,  Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel,  ch.  1-13 
(D.  1).— C.  Adams,  Great  Campaiijns,  1796-1870, 
pp.  271-340. — L.  Kossuth,  Memories  of  My  Rrile. 
— Countess  E.  M.  Cesaresco,  Italian  Character.s 
in  the  KpurJi  if  Unifcation. 

A.  D.  1859-1861;  — The  Treaty  of  Zurich 
and  its  practical  negation. —  Annexation  of 
Central  Italy  to  Sardinia  by  Plebiscite. — 
Revolution  in  Sicily  and  Naples. — Garibaldi's 
great  campaign  of  liberation. — The  Sardinian 
army  in  the  Papal  States. — The  new  King- 
dom of  Italy  proclaimed. — "  Tlie  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Zurich  in  November  [1859]  between 
the  ambassadors  of  France,  Austria,  and  Sar- 
dinia substantially  ratified  the  preliminaries 
arranged  at  Villafranca.  Londjardy  passed  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia;  Venetia  was  retained  by 
Austria.  The  rulers  of  Slodena  and  Parma  were 
to  be  restored,  the  papal  power  again  estalilished 
in  the  Legations,  while  the  various  states  of  the 
peninsula,  excepting  Sardinia  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  were  to  form  a  confederation  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Pope.  According  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  Lombardy  was  the  only  state  di- 
rectly benctited  by  the  war.  .  .  .  The  people 
of  central  Italy  showed  no  inclination  to  resume 
the  old  regime.  They  maintained  their  position 
firmly  and  consistently,  despite  the  decisions  of 
the  Zurich  Congress,  the  advice  of  the  French 
emperor,  and  the  threatening  attitude  of  Naples 
and  Rome.  .  .  .  The  year  closed  without  definite 
action,  leaving  the  provisional  governments  in 
control.  In  fact,  matters  were  simply  drifting, 
and  it  seemed  imperative  to  take  some  vigorous 
measiires  to  terminate  so  abnormal  a  condition 
of  affairs.     Finally  the   project  of  a  European 


congress  was  suggested.  There  was  but  one 
opinion  as  to  who  should  represent  Italy  in  such 
an  event.  .  .  .  Cavour  .  .  .  relurned  to  the 
head  of  affairs  in  .Jamniry.  This  event  was 
simultaneous  with  the  removal  of  .M.  Walewski 
at  Paris  and  a  chan.ire  in  the  iiolicv  of  the  French 
government.  The  emperor  no  longer  ailvised 
the  central  Italians  to  accept  the  return  of  their 
rulers.  Ills  inllucnce  at  Home  was  exercised  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  allow  his  subjects  in  the  Le- 
gations to  have  their  will.  .  .  .  The  scheme  of 
a  European  con.gre.ss  was  abandoned.  With 
France  at  his  back  to  neutralize  Austria,  Cavour 
had  nothing  to  fear.  .  .  .  lie  suggested  to  the 
em|ieror  tli:it  the  central  Italians  lie  allowed  to 
settle  their  fateliy  plebiscite.  This  method  was 
to  a  certain  extent  a  craze  with  the  emperor,  .  .  . 
and  Cavour  was  not  surprised  at  the  allirinative 
reply  he  received  to  his  propo.sal.  The  elections 
took  place  in  March,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  the  people  of  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Legations  declared  for  annexatiim  to 
Sardinia.  Austria  protested,  but  could  do  no 
more  in  the  face  of  England  and  France.  Naples 
followed  the  Austrian  example,  while  almost 
simultaneou.sly  with  the  news  of  the  elections 
there  arrived  at  Turin  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  subjects.  On 
the  2d  of  April  the  king  opened  the  new  parlia- 
ment and  addressed  himself  to  the  representatives 
of  13.000,000  Italians.  The  natural  enthusiasm 
attending  the  session  was  seriously  dampened 
by  the  royal  announcement  that,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  their  citizens  and  the  ratification  of 
parliament,  Nice  and  Savoy  were  to  be  returned 
to  France.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  concluding  in- 
stallment of  the  price  arranged  at  Plombieres  to 
be  paid  for  the  French  troops  in  the  campaign  of 
the  previous  year.  .  .  .  General  Garibaldi,  who 
sat  in  the  parliament  for  Nice,  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  angry  debates  that  followed. 
.  .  .  When  the  transfer  had  been  ratified  he 
withdrew  to  a  humble  retreat  in  the  island  of 
Caprera.  .  .  .  But  the  excitement  over  the  loss 
of  Nice  and  Savoy  Tvas  soon  diminished  by  the 
startling  intelligence  wdiich  arrived  of  rebellion 
in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  Naples  was  muti- 
nous, wdiile  in  Sicily,  Palermo  and  ilessina  were 
in  open  revolt.  Garibaldi's  time  had  come.  Leav- 
ing Caprera,  he  made  for  Piedmont,  and  hastily 
organized  a  baud  of  vohmteers  to  assist  in  the 
popular  movement.  On  the  night  of  Jlay  6, 
with  about  a  thousand  enthusiastic  spirits,  he 
embarked  from  the  coast  near  Genoa  in  two 
steamers  and  sailed  for  Sicily.  Cavour  in  the 
mean  time  winked  at  this  extraordinary  perform- 
ance. He  dispatched  Admiral  Persano  with  a 
squadron  ostensibly  to  intercept  the  expedition, 
but  in  reality  'to  navigate  between  it  and  the 
hostile  Neapolitan  fleet.'  On  the  11th  Garibaldi 
landed  safel_y  at  jNIarsala  under  the  sleepy  guns 
of  a  Neapolitan  man-of-war.  On  the  14th  he 
was  at  Salemi,  where  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation:  'Garibaldi,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  national  forces  in  Sicily,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  jirincipal  citizens,  and  on  the  deliberation 
of  the  free  communes  of  the  island,  considering 
tliat  in  times  of  war  it  is  necessary  that  the  civil 
and  military  powers  should  be  united  in  one  per- 
son, assumes  in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel, 
King  of  Italy,  the  Dictatorship  in  Sicily.'"  On 
the  2Ctli  Garibaldi  attacked  Palermo;  on  the  6th 
of  .June  he  was   in   possession  of   the  city  and 
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citadel;  on  the  25tli  of  July  Messina  was  siirren- 
dori'd  to  him.  "Perliaps  the  excitement  at 
Turin  during  these  days  was  second  onl}'  to  that 
wliich  animated  tlie  great  Sicilian  cities.  The 
guns  of  Bomba's  fleet  at  Palermo  were  no  more 
active  than  the  diplom.itic  artillery  wliich  the 
courts  of  Central  Europe  trained  upon  the  gov- 
ernment at  Turin.  .  .  .  Cavour's  position  at  this 
time  was  a  trying,  delicate,  antl  from  soirie  [joints 
of  view  a  questionable  one.  Me  had  pulilicly 
expressed  regret  for  Garibaldi's  expedition,  while 
privately  he  encouraged  it.  .  .  .  Cavour's  desire 
to  see  Garibaldi  in  Calabria  was  changed,  a  little 
later.  La  Farina  was  at  Palermo  in  behalf  of 
the  Sardinian  government,  to  induce  Garibaldi  to 
consent  to  the  immediate  annexation  of  Sicily  to 
the  new  Italian  kingdom.  This  Garibaldi  de- 
clined to  ilo,  preferring  to  wait  until  he  could 
lay  the  entire  Neapolitan  realm  and  Home  as 
well  at  the  feet  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  This 
altered  the  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  evident  that 
Garibaldi  was  getting  headstrong.  It  was  Ca- 
vour's constant  solicitude  to  keep  the  Italian 
question  in  such  a  shape  as  to  allow  no  foreign 
power  a  pretext  for  interference.  Garibaldi's 
design  against  Rome  garrisoned  by  French 
troops  would  be  almost  certain  to  bring  on  for- 
eign complications  and  ruin  the  cause  of  Italian 
unity."  On  the  Itlth  of  August,  Garibaldi 
crossed  his  army  from  Sicily  to  the  mainland  and 
advanced  on  Naples.  "On  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 6  the  king  embarked  on  a  Spanish  ship, 
and  leaving  his  mutinous  navy  at  anchor  in  the 
bay,  quit  forever  those  beautiful  shores  which 
his  race  had  too  long  defiled.  On  the  morning 
of  September  T  Garibaldi  was  at  Salerno;  before 
night  he  had  reached  Naples,  and  its  teeming 
thousands  had  run  mad.  .  .  .  The  Neapolitan 
fleet  went  over  en  masse  to  Garibaldi,  and  by 
him  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Sardinian 
admiral.  The  Garibaldian  troops  came  swarming 
into  the  city,  some  by  land  and  others  by  sea. 
.  .  .  Francis  II.  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  for- 
tress of  Gaeta  with  the  remnants  of  his  arm}', 
holding  the  line  of  the  Volturno.  ...  At  Turin 
the  state  of  unrest  continued.  Garibaldi's  pres- 
ence at  Naples  was  attended  with  grave  perils. 
Of  course  his  designs  upon  Rome  formed  the 
principal  danger,  but  his  conspicuous  inability 
as  an  organizer  was  one  of  scarcely  less  gravity. 
.  .  .  Sardinian  troops  had  become  a  necessity  of 
the  situation.  .  .  .  There  was  no  time  to  lose. 
There  coidd  be  no  dillicult}'  in  finding  an  excu.se 
to  enter  papal  territory.  The  inhabitants  of 
Umbria  and  the  ^Marches,  who  had  never  ceased 
to  appeal  for  annexation  to  the  new  kingdom, 
were  suppressed  by  an  army  of  foreign  mercen- 
aries that  the  Pope  liad  mustered  beneath  his 
banner.  .  .  .  Cavour  had  interceded  in  vain 
with  the  Vatican  to  alter  its  course  toward  its 
disaffected  subjects.  At  last,  on  September  7, 
the  day  (Jaribaldi  entered  Naples,  he  sent  the 
royal  ultimatum  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  at  Rome. 
.  .  .  On  the  11th  the  unfavorable  reply  of  Anto- 
nelli was  received,  and  the  same  day  the  Sardinian 
troops  crossed  the  pai)al  frontier.  .  .  .  Every 
European  power  except  England,  which  ex- 
pressed open  satisfaction,  protested  against  this 
action.  There  was  an  imposing  llight  of  ambas- 
sadors from  Turin,  and  an  ominous  commotion 
all  along  the  diplomatic  horiz(jn.  Cavour  had 
not  moved,  liowever,  without  a  secret  under- 
standing with    Napoleon.    .    .    .    The   Sardinian 


army  advanced  rapidly  in  two  columns.  General 
Fanti  seized  Perugia  and  Siioleto,  while  Cialdini 
on  the  east  of  the  Apennines  utterly  destroyed 
the  main  papal  armj-  under  the  French  general 
Lamoricii're  at  Casteltidardo  [September  17]. 
Lamoriciere  with  a  few  followers  gained  Ancona, 
but  finding  that  town  covered  by  the  guns  of  the 
Sardinian  fleet,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender. 
'The  pontifical  mercenary  corps  '  became  a  thing 
of  the  past,  Cavour  could  turn  his  whole  atten- 
tion to  Naples.  He  had  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment an  enthusiastic  permission  to  receive.  If 
tendered,  the  allegiance  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
The  army  was  ordered  across  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  and  the  king  left  for  Ancona  to  take 
command.  In  the  mean  time  on  October  1  Gari- 
baldi had  intlicted  another  severe  defeat  to  the 
royal  Neapolitan  army  on  the  Volturno.  The 
Sardinian  advance  was  wholly  unimpeded.  .  .  . 
On  November  7  the  king  entered  Naples,  and  on 
the  following  day  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputa- 
tion to  announce  the  result  of  the  election  that 
Garibaldi  had  previouslv  decreed.  '  Sire,'  said 
their  spokesman,  '  The  Neapolitan  people,  as- 
.sembled  in  Comitia,  b\'  an  inuuense  majority  have 
proclaimed  you  their  king.' .  .  .  Tlien  followed 
an  event  so  sublime  as  to  be  without  jiarallel  in 
tliese  times  of  selfish  ambition.  Garibaldi  bade 
farewell  to  his  faithful  followers,  and,  refusing 
all  rewards,  passed  again  to  his  quiet  home  in 
Caprera.  .  .  .  The  people  of  L'mbria  and  the 
Marches  followed  the  lead  of  Najjles  in  declaring 
themselves  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Ex- 
cept for  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  surround- 
ing the  city  of  Rome  and  the  Austrian  province 
of  Venetia,  Italy  was  luiited  under  the  tricolor. 
While  Garibaldi  returned  to  his  humble  life, 
Cavour  went  to  Turin  to  resume  his  labors. 
...  On  the  18th  of  February,  1861,  the  first 
national  parliament  representing  the  north  and 
south  met  at  Turin.  Five  days  before,  the  last 
stronghold  of  Francis  II.  had  ca])itulated,  and 
the  enthusiasm  ran  high.  The  kingdom  of  It<ily 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  king  confirmed  as  '  Vic- 
tor Enunanuel  II.,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  nation  King  of  Italy.' .  .  .  The  work 
was  almost  done.  The  scheme  that  a  few  years 
before  would  have  jirovoked  a  smile  in  any  dip- 
lomatic circle  in  Europe  had  been  perfected  almost 
to  the  capstone.  But  the  man  who  had  conceived 
the  plan  and  carried  it  through  its  darkest  daj's 
was  not  destined  to  witness  its  final  consumma- 
tion. Cavour  was  giving  way.  On  Jlay  29  he 
was  stricken  down  with  a  violent  illness."  On 
June  6  he  died.  "To  JIazzini  belongs  the  credit 
of  keeping  alive  the  spirit  of  patriotism;  Gari- 
baldi is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  as 
the  pure  patriot  who  fired  men's  souls;  but  Ca- 
vour was  greater  than  either,  and  Mazzini  and 
Garibaldi  were  but  humble  instruments  in  his 
magnificent  iilan  of  Italian  regeneration." — H. 
Murdock,  Tin:  IhrnnKtriii'tinii  uf  Eiii-iijii',  eh.  13. 

Also  in:  C  ile  !Mazade.  Life  if  Cdiint  Oivoiir, 
c?i.  5-7. — G.  Garibaldi,  Aiit(/birx/rtij)/i>/.  Sd  period 
{v.  2). — E.  Dicey,  I'ictor  Emviaiaiel.  eh.  27-84. — 
E.  About,  The  liinuan  Qiie.stioii. — The  Chevalier 
O'Clery.   Thf  .Viil.iii;i  <f  Italii,  eh.  I-Vl. 

A.  D.  1862-1866. — The  Roman  question  and 
the  Venetian  question. — Impatience  of  the  na- 
tion.— Collision  of  Garibaldi  with  the  govern- 
ment.—  Alliance  with  Prussia  — 'War  with 
Austria. — Liberation  and  annexation  of  Vene- 
tia.—  "The  new  ministry  was  formed   liy  Baron 
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Kica.soli.  ...  In  the  montli  of  July,  Kussia  ami 
Prussia  fiillowod  tlio  example  of  Eiifiliuid  and 
France,  and  aeUuowledjied  Italian  luiity.  .  .  . 
Haron  Hieasoli  on]_y  held  olliee  about  nine  months; 
not  feelinu;  equal  to  tlie  dillieulties  he  had  to  en- 
counter, he  resigned  in  Marcli,  1862,  and  Signor 
Ratazzi  was  empowered  to  form  a  new  ministry. 
.  .  .  The  volunteer  troo])s  had  become  a  source 
of  serious  embarrassment  to  the  government. 
...  It  was  found  disagreeal)le  and  dangerous 
to  have  two  standing  armies  under  separate 
heads  and  a  separate  discipline,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  amalgamate  tlie  Garibalilians  with  tlie 
royal  troops.  Endless  disagreements  arose  out 
of  this  question.  ...  As  soon  as  this  question 
was  in  a  manner  aeconmiochUed,  a  more  serious 
one  arose.  The  central  provinces  losi  all  patience 
in  waiting  so  long  for  a  pcacefid  solution  of  the 
Roman  question.  The  leaders  of  the  Young 
Italj'  party  became  more  warlike  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  excited  the  ])casantry  to  riotous  pro- 
ceedings, which  the  government  had  to  put  down 
forcibly,  and  this  disagreeable  fact  helped  to 
make  the  Ratazzi  ministry  unpojiular.  Gari- 
baldi's name  had  been  used  as  an  incentive  to 
those  disturbances,  and  now  tlio  hot  headed  gen- 
eral embarked  for  Sicily,  to  take  the  command  of 
a  troop  who  were  bound  for  the  Eternal  City, 
resolved  to  cut  with  the  sword  the  gordian  knot 
of  the  Roman  question.  The  government  used 
energetic  measures  to  maintain  its  dignity,  and 
not  allow  an  irregular  warfare  to  be  carried  on 
without  its  sanction.  The  times  were  ditlicult, 
no  doubt,  and  the  ministry  had  a  hard  road  to 
tread.  .  .  .  The  Garibaldians  were  already  in 
the  field,  and  having  crossed  from  Sicily,  were 
marching  through  Calabria  with  ever-increasing 
forces  and  the  cry  of  '  Rome  or  death  '  on  their 
lips.  Victor  Emmanuel  had  now  no  choice  left 
him  but  to  put  down  rebellion  by  force  of  arms. 
General  Cialdini's  painful  duty  it  was  to  lead  the 
royal  troops  on  this  occasion.  He  encoimtered 
the  Garibaldians  at  Aspromonte,  in  Calaljria.  and 
on  their  refusing  to  surrender  to  the  king,  a  light 
ensued  in  which  the  volunteers  were  of  course 
defeated,  and  their  officers  arrested.  Garibaldi, 
with  a  ball  in  his  foot,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  has  never  recovered,  was  carried  a  state  pris- 
oner to  Piedmont.  .  .  .  This  luihappy  episode 
was  a  bitter  grief  to  Victor  Emmanuel.  .  .  . 
Aspnnnonte  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  Ratazzi 
ministry.  Never  very  popular,  it  was  utterly 
shaken  by  the  reaction  in  favour  of  Garibaldi. 
.  .  .  After  a  good  deal  of  worry  and  consulta- 
tion, the  king  decided  to  call  Luigi  Carlo  Farini 
to  otfice.  .  .  .  Unhappily  his  health  obliged  him 
to  retire  very  soon  from  public  life,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  ^linghetti.  On  the  whole  this  first 
year  without  Cavour  had  been  a  very  trying  one 
to  Victor  Emmanuel.  .  .  .  JMeantime  the  Roman 
question  remained  in  abeyance  —  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  nation,  for  it  kept  Ccntraland 
Southern  Italy  in  a  state  of  fermentation  which 
the  government  could  not  long  hold  in  check. 
The  Bourbon  intrigues  at  Rome,  encouraging 
brigandage  in  the  Two  Sicilies,  destroyed  all 
security  of  life  and  property,  and  impeded  for- 
eigners from  visiting  the  country.  The  Emperor 
of  the  French,  occupying  the  false  position  of 
champion  of  Italian  independence  and  protector 
of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  would  not  do 
anything,  nor  let  the  Italian  Government  do  any- 
thing, towards  settling  the  momentous  question. 


.  .  .  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  liad  his  eye  on 
Venice  all  the  lime,  having  a  fixed  impression 
that  if  it  coidd  be  recovered  he  would  find  less 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  tla-  foreign  occupation 
in  Rome,  now  adopted  energetic  measiires  to 
bring  about  a  sett leincTit  of  this  Venetian  ques- 
tion, urging  the  English  Government  to  >ise  its 
infiuence  with  Austria  to  induci'  her  to  accept 
some  comiiriimise  and  surrender  tlie  It.-di.an  prov- 
ince peaceably.  .  .  .  .Meantime  the  llaliaii  (Jov- 
ernmeiit  continued  to  invite  the  French  to  with- 
draw their  forces  from  the  Roman  States,  and 
leave  the  Pope  face  to  face  with  his  own  subjects 
without  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets.  This  the 
emperor,  fearing  to  oll'end  the  [lapal  party,  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  do.  Rut  to  m.-ike  the 
road  to  Rome  easier  for  the  Italians,  he  projjo.sed 
a  transfer  of  the  capital  from  Turin  to  some  more 
southern  town,  Florence  or  Najtles  —  he  did  not 
care  which.  Tlie  French  minister,  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys,  said; — '  Of  course  in  the  end  you  will 
go  to  Rome.  But  it  is  important  that  between 
our  evacuation  and  your  going  there,  such  an 
interval  of  time  and  such  a  series  of  events 
should  elap.so  as  to  prevent  people  establishing 
any  connection  between  the  two  facts.  France 
must  not  have  an}' responsiliility.' .  .  .  The  king 
accepted  the  conditions,  which  provided  that  the 
French  were  to  evacuate  Rome  in  two  years, 
and  fixed  on  Florence  as  the  residence  of  the 
court.  ...  On  November  18,  1865,  the  first 
Parliament  was  opened  in  Florence.  .  .  .  The 
quarrel  between  Austria  and  Prussia  [see  Ger- 
M.iNY:  A.  1).  1861-1866J  was  growing  all  this 
time,  and  Italy  proposed  an  alliance  defensive 
and  offensive  with  the  latter  power.  .  .  .  The 
treaty  was  concluded  Ajiril  8,  1860.  When  this 
fact  became  known,  Austria,  on  the  brink  of 
war  with  Prussia,  began  to  think  that  she  must 
rid  herself  in  some  way  of  the  worry  of  the 
Italians  on  her  southern  frontier,  in  firder  to  be 
free  to  combat  her  powerful  northern  enemy. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna  did  not  apply  directly  to 
the  cal)inet  of  Florence,  but  to  that  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  nations,  Napoleon  III.,  proposing  to 
cede  Venetia  on  condition  that  the  Italian  gov- 
ernment should  detach  itself  from  the  Prussian 
alliance.  .  .  .  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
accommodate  matters  by  a  congress,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Austria,  on  June  20,  1866,  and 
La  Marmora,  having  appointed  Ricasoli  as  his 
deputy  at  the  head  of  the  council,  led  the  army 
northwards.  .  .  .  Victor  Emmanuel  appointed 
his  cousin  regent,  and  carried  his  sons  along  with 
him  to  the  seat  of  war.  .  .  .  The  forces  of  Aus- 
tria were  led  by  the  able  and  experienced  com- 
mander, the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  at  Novara.  On  the  ill-omened 
field  of  Custozza,  where  the  Italians  had  been 
defeated  in  1849.  the  opposing  armies  met  [June 
24];  and  both  being  in  good  condition,  well  dis- 
ciplined and  br.-ive,  there  was  fought  a  (irolonged 
and  liloody  battle,  in  which  the  Italians  were 
worsted,  but  not  routed.  .  .  .  On  July  20  the 
Italian  navy  sulfered  an  overwhelming  defeat  at 
Lissa  in  the  Adriatic,  and  these  two  great  mis- 
fortunes plunged  Victor  Emmanuel  into  the 
deepest  grief.  He  felt  di.sabled  from  continuing 
the  war:  all  the  sacrifice  of  life  had  been  in  vain; 
national  unity  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  .  .  .  Jlean- 
time  the  Prussian  arms  were  everywhere  vic- 
torious over  Austria,  and  about  ten  days  after 
the  battle  of  Custozza  it  was  announced  in  the 
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Moniteur  that  Austria  had  asked  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  mediation,  offering  to  cede  liiin 
Venice,  and  that  he  was  making  over  that  prov- 
ince to  tlie  King  of  Italy.  Italy  could  not  accept 
it  without  the  consent  of  her  ally  Prussia;  and 
while  negotiations  were  going  forward  on  the 
subject,  the  brief  seven  weeks'  campaign  was 
brouglit  to  a  conclusion  by  the  great  victory  of 
Sadovva,  and  on  July  26  the  preliminaries  of 
peace  were  signed  by  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
plenipotentiaries.  .  .  .  Venice  was  restored  to 
Italy  by  the  Emperor  of  France,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Prussia.  There  was  a  sting  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  not  wrung  from  the  talons 
of  the  Austrian  eagle  by  the  valour  of  Italian 
arms,  but  by  the  force  of  diplomacy;  still  it  was 
a  delightful  fact  that  Venice  was  free,  with  the 
tricolour  waving  on  St.  Mark's.  The  Italian  soil 
was  delivered  from  foreign  oecujiation.  ...  As 
soon  as  the  treat}'  was  signed  at  Vienna.  October 
2,  the  Venetian  Assemblies  unanimously  elected 
Victor  Emmanuel  with  acclamations,  and  begged 
for  immediate  annexation  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy.  On  November  4,  in  the  city  of  Turin, 
Victor  Emmanuel  received  the  deputation  which 
came  to  proffer  him  the  homage  of  the  inhalii- 
tants  of  Venetia.  ...  On  November  7  Victor 
Emmanuel  made  a  solemn  entry  into  the  most 
beautiful,  and,  after  Kome,  the  most  interesting 
city  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  .  .  .  Hot  upon  the 
settlement  of  the  Venetian  question,  came  the 
discussion  of  that  of  Rome,  which  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  French  troops  [November, 
1866]  seemed  more  complicated  than  ever.  The 
Catholic  powers  were  now  an.\ious  to  accommo- 
date the  quarrel  between  Italy  and  the  Pope,  and 
they  offered  to  guarantee  him  his  income  and  his 
independence  if  he  would  reconcile  himself  to 
the  national  will.  But  Pius  IX.  was  immovable 
in  his  determination  to  oppose  it  to  the  last." — 
G.  S.  Godkia,  Life  of  Victor  Eminaiiuel  II.,  ch. 
23-25  (B.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Probyn,  Itiily  from  1815  to 
1890,  ch.  11.— G.  Garibaldi,  Autobioffraphi/,  4th 
period,  cli.  1  (r.  2),  and  r.  8.  ch.  S. 

A.  D.  1867-1870. — Settlement  of  the  Roman 
question. — Defeat  of  Garibaldi  at  Mentana. — 
Rome  in  the  possession  of  the  king  of  Italy. 
— Progress  made  by  diplomacy  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Roman  question  "  was  too  slow  for  Gari- 
baldi. He  had  once  more  fallen  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  extreme  republicans,  and  in  1807  he 
declared  that  he  would  delay  no  longer  in  planting 
the  republican  lianncr  on  the  Vatican.  IJetween 
these  hot-headed  and  fanatical  republicans  on 
the  one  side,  the  Italian  ultramontanes  on  an- 
other, and  the  French  Emperor  on  the  third,  the 
position  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  anything  but 
enviable.  In  the  autumn  of  1867  Garibakii  was 
sudd<'nly  arrested  by  the  Government,  but  re- 
leased on  condition  that  he  would  remain  quietly 
at  C'ajjrera.  But  mfanwhilc  the  volunteers  under 
Menolli  (iarilialdi  (the  great  chief's  son)  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  Pajial  States.  The  old  warrior 
was  burning  to  be  with  them.  On  the  14tli  of 
October  he  effected  liis  escape  from  C'aprcra,  and 
managed  eventually  to  join  his  son  in  the  Ro- 
magna.  Together  they  advanc'ed  on  Rome,  and 
won,  after  tremendous  figliting,  the  great  victory 
at  Jlonte  Rotundo.  Meanwhile  an  army  of  oc- 
cupation .sent  by  the  Government  from  Florence 
had  crossed  the  Roman  frontier,  and  a  French 
force  had  landed  on  the  coast.     Garibaldi's  posi- 


tion was  already  critical,  but  his  resolution  was 
unbroken.  '  Tlie  Government  of  Florence,' he 
said,  in  a  proclamation  to  the  volunteers,  '  has 
invaded  the  Roman  territory,  already  won  by  us 
with  precious  blood  from  the  enemies  of  Italy; 
we  ought  to  receive  our  brothers  in  arms  with 
love,  and  aid  them  in  driving  out  of  Rome  tlie 
mercenary  sustaincrs  of  tyranny;  but  if  base 
deeds,  the  continuation  of  the  vile  convention  of 
September,  in  mean  consort  with  Jesuitism,  sliall 
urge  us  to  lay  down  our  aims  in  obedience  to 
the  order  of  the  2d  December,  then  will  I  let  the 
world  know  that  I  alone,  a  Roman  general,  with 
full  power,  elected  by  the  universal  .suffrage  of 
the  only  legal  Government  in  Rome,  that  of  the 
republic,  have  the  right  to  maintain  myself  ia 
arms  in  this  the  territory  subject  to  nn-  jurisdic- 
tion; and  then,  if  any  of  these  my  volunteers, 
cham])ions  of  liberty  and  Italian  unity,  wish  to 
have  Rome  as  the  capital  of  Italv,  fultilling  the 
vote  of  parliament  and  the  nation,  the)'  must  not 
put  down  their  arms  until  Italy  .shall  liave 
acqiured  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship,  built 
upon  the  ruin  of  Jesuitism,  and  luitil  the  soldiers 
of  tyrants  shall  be  banished  from  our  land.'  The 
position  taken  up  by  Garibaldi  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible. Rome  we  must  have,  if  po.ssilile,  by 
legal  process,  in  conjunction  with  the  royal 
arms;  but  if  they  will  stand  aside,  even  if  they 
will  oppose,  none  the  less  Rome  must  be  annexed 
to  Italy.  Unfortunately  Garibaldi  had  left  out 
of  account  the  French  force  despatched  by 
Napoleon  III.  to  defend  the  Tem]ioral  dominions 
of  the  Pope,  a  force  which  even  at  this  moment  was 
advancing  to  the  attack.  Tlie  two  armies  met 
near  the  little  village  of  Mentana,  ill  matched  in 
every  respect.  The  volunteers,  numerous  indeed 
but  ill  disciplined  and  badly  armed,  brought  to- 
gether, held  together  simply  b)'  tlie  magic  of  a 
name,  the  French,  admirably  disciplined,  armed 
with  the  fatal  chassepots.  fighting  the  battle  of 
their  ancient  Church.  The  Garibaklians  were 
terribly  defeated.  Victor  Emmanuel  grieved 
bitterly,  like  a  true,  warm-hearted  father  for  the 
fate  of  his  misguided  but  generous-hearted  sons. 
...  To  the  Emperor  of  the  French  he  wrote  an 
ardent  appeal  begging  him  to  break  with  the 
Clericals  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Liberal  party  in  Europe,  at  the  same  time  warn- 
ing him  that  the  old  feeling  of  gratitude  towards 
the  French  in  Italy  had  quite  disappeared.  '  The 
late  events  have  suffocated  every  remembrance 
of  gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Italy.  It  is  no  longer 
iu  the  power  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the 
alliance  with  Frauce.  The  ehassepot- gun  at 
jMentana  has  given  it  a  mortal  blow.'  At  the 
same  time  the  rebels  were  visited  with  condign 
punishment.  Garilialdi  himself  was  arrested,  but 
after  a  brief  imju-isonmeut  at  Variguano  was 
permitted  to  retire  once  more  to  Caprera.  A 
l)risoner  so  big  as  Garibaldi  is  always  an  embar- 
rassment to  gaolers.  But  the  last  act  in  the 
great  drama  .  .  .  was  near  at  hand.  In  1870 
the  Franco-German  War  broke  out.  The  con- 
test, involving  as  it  did  the  most  momentous 
consequences,  was  as  bi'ief  as  it  was  decisive. 
The  French,  of  course,  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  position  as  champions  of  the  Tempor.al 
power.  Once  more,  therefore,  the  King  of  Italy 
al tempted,  with  all  the  earneslne.ss  and  with  all 
the  tenderness  at  his  command,  to  induce  the  I'ope 
to  come  to  terms  and  acce]it  the  jiosition,  al  once 
dignilied    and    independent,    which   the    Italian 
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Gnvernnipnt.  \v:is  iin.viims  in  soc\ire  to  liini.  .  .  . 
But  till!  Piijic  still  inillincliingly  adiicrcil  to  the 
pnsiticiii  111'  had  taki'ii  up,  ...  A  fc'iut  of  resis- 
tiinre  was  luailc.  hut  on  the  2llth  of  Scptcnilici' 
11870]  the  roj'iil  troops  ciitcn-d  Kouk',  uiid  tlie 
Tricolour  was  mounted  on  the  jialace  of  llie 
('a|iitol.  So  .soon  as  might  bi,'  a  plcliiscite  was 
taken.  The  numbers  are  significant — for  the 
King,  40,788,  for  the  Pope,  46,  But  though  the 
work  was  thus  accomplished  in  the  autumn  of 
1870,  it  was  not  imtil  2i\  .June  1871  that  the  King 
made  his  triumjihal  entry  into  the  capital  of 
Italy."— J.  A.  U.  Jlarriott, 'jT/ifl  Makers  uf  Modern, 
rtaly,  pp.  72-70. 

Also  in:  G.  Garibaldi,  AiitohUiyrdpliy,  v.  3, 
eh.  8-9. — O.  S.  Godkin,  Life  of  Victor  Eiiitiuimiel, 
eh.  32  (('.  2). 

A.  D.  1870-1894. — The  tasks  and  burdens  of 
the  United  Nation. — Military  and  colonial  am- 
bitions.— The  Triple  Alliance. — "Italy  now 
[in  1870]  stood  bcbire  the  world  as  a  nation 
of  twenty-tive  million  inlial>it;uUs,  her  frf)ntiers 
well  dcliued,  her  needs  very  evident.  Neverthe- 
less, if  her  national  existence  was  to  be  more 
than  a  name,  she  must  have  discipline  in  self- 
government,  and  she  must  as  quickly  as  possible 
acquire  the  tools  and  methods  of  the  civilization 
prevailing  among  those  nations  into  whose  com- 
pany lier  victories  had  raised  her.  Two  thirds  of 
lier  people  lagged  behind  the  Western  world  not 
only  in  material  inventions,  but  in  education  and 
civic  training.  Kaili-oads  ami  telegraphs,  the 
wider  application  of  steam  to  industries,  schools, 
courts,  the  police,  had  all  to  be  jjrovidcd,  and 
provided  quickly.  Improvements  which  Eng- 
land and  France  had  added  gradually^  and  paid 
for  gradually,  Italy  had  to  orgauiz.e  and  pay  for 
in  a  few  years.  Hence  a  levying  of  heav}'  ta.xes, 
and  exorbitant  borrowing  from  the  future  in  the 
public  debt.  Not  only  this,  but  ancient  tradi- 
tions, the  memories  of  feuds  between  town  and 
town,  had  to  be  obliterated ;  the  people  had  to 
be  made  truly  one  people,  so  that  Venetians,  or 
Neapolitans,  or  Sicilians  should  each  feel  that 
they  were  first  of  all  Italians.  National  uni- 
formity must  supplant  provincial  peculiarity; 
there  must  be  one  language,  one  code  of  laws, 
one  common  interest;  in  a  word,  the  new  nation 
must  be  Italianized.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  Italians  have  progressed  in  all  these 
respects  have  no  parallel  in  modern  times. 
Though  immense  the  undertaking,  they  have,  in 
performing  it,  revealed  an  adaptability  to  new 
conditions,  a  power  of  transformation  which  are 
among  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of 
their  race,  and  the  strongest  proofs  that  ruin  will 
not  now  engulf  them.  Only  a  race  incapable  of 
i-ead.justing  itself  need  despair.  Happy  had 
Italy  been  if,  undistracted  by  temptation,  she 
had  ]iursued  the  plain  course  before  lier;  still 
happy,  had  she  resisted  such  temptation.  But 
nations,  like  individiuils,  are  not  made  all  of  one 
piece:  they,  too,  acknowledge  the  better  reason, 
but  follow  the  worse;  they,  too,  through  pride 
or  vanity  or  passion,  often  forfeit  the  winnings 
from  years  of  toil.  .  .  .  Ital)'  was  recognized  as 
a  great  power  by  her  neighbors,  and  she  willingly 
persuaded  herself  that  it  was  her  dut}'  to  do  what 
they  did.  In  this  civilized  age,  the  first  requi- 
site of  a  great  power  is  a  large  standing  army. 
...  A  large  standing  army  being  the  first  con- 
dition of  ranking  among  the  great  powers,  Italy 
set  about  preparing  one.   .   .   .   Perhaps  more  than 


any  other  European  nation  she  was  excusable  in 
desiring  to  show  th.-it  her  citizens  could  liecome 
.soldiers,  for  she  had  been  taunted  time  out  of 
mind  \»ith  her  elVeminacy,  her  cowardice.  It 
might  be  argued,  too,  that  she  received  a  larger 
dividend  in  indirect  compensation  for  her  capital 
invesle<l  in  the  army  than  her  neighbors  received 
from  theirs.  Uniform  military  service  helped  to 
blot  out  provincial  lines  and  to  Italianize  all  sec- 
tions; it  also  furnished  rudimentary  education 
to  the  vast  body  of  illiterate  conscripts.  These 
ends  mi.irht  have  been  reaehecl  at  far  less  cost  by 
direct  and  natural  means;  but  this  fact  should 
not  lessen  the  credit  due  to  the  Italian  military 
system  for  furthering  them.  Tradition,  example, 
national  sensitiveness,  all  conspired  in  this  way 
to  persuade  Italy  to  saddle  an  inunense  army  on 
her  back.  .  .  .  One  evidence  of  being  a  'great 
power,'  according  to  the  political  standard  of 
the  time,  consists  in  ability  to  establish  colonies, 
or  at  least  a  jirotectorate,  in  distant  lands;  there- 
fore Italian  .lingoes  goaded  their  government  on 
to  ])lant  tlie  Italian  Hag  in  Africa.  France  was 
already  mistress  of  Algiers;  Spain  held  a  lien  on 
Morocco;  Italy  could  accordingly  do  no  less  than 
spread  her  influence  over  Tunis.  For  a  few 
years  Ital,y  complacently  imagined  that  she  was 
as  good  as  her  rivals  in  the  possession  of  a  for- 
eign dependency.  Then  a  sudden  recrudescence 
of  .Jingoism  in  France  caused  the  French  to 
occupy  Tunis.  The  Italians  were  very  angry; 
but  when  they  sounded  the  situation,  they  real- 
ized that  it  would  be  folly  to  go  to  war  over  it. 
.  .  .  Not  warned  by  this  experience,  Italy,  a  few 
j'ears  later,  plunged  yet  more  deeply  into  the 
uncertain  policy  of  colonization.  England  and 
France  having  fallen  out  over  the  control  of 
Egypt,  then  England,  having  virtiu^lly  made  the 
Khedive  her  va.ssal,  suggested  that  it  would  be 
a  very  fine  thing  for  Ital}'  to  establish  a  colony 
far  down  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence 
she  could  command  the  trade  of  Abyssinia.  Italian 
.Jingoes  jumped  at  the  suggestion,  and  for  ten 
years  the  red-white-and-green  flag  has  waved 
over  Massaua.  But  the  good  that  Italy  has  de- 
rived from  this  acquisition  has  yet  to  appear. 
.  .  .  Equ.ally  slow  have  they  been  to  learn  that 
their  partnership  in  the  Triple  Alliance  [see 
TiiiPLE  Alliance]  has  entailed  upon  them  sacri- 
fices out  of  all  proportion  to  the  benefits.  To 
associate  on  apparently  even  terms  with  Ger- 
many and  Austria  was  doubtless  gratifying  to 
national  vanity,  .  .  .  but  who  can  show  that 
Italy  has  been  more  secure  from  attack  since  she 
entered  that  league  tlian  she  was  before?  .  .  . 
For  the  sake  ...  of  a  delusive  honor, —  the 
honor  of  posing  as  the  partner  of  the  arbiters  of 
Europe, —  Italy  has,  since  1882,  seen  her  army 
and  her  debt  increase,  and  her  resources  propor- 
tionately diminish.  None  of  her  ministers  has 
had  the  courage  to  suggest  quitting  a  ruinous 
policy;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  sought  hither 
and  thither  to  find  means  to  perpetuate  it  with- 
out actually  breaking  the  country's  back.  .  .  . 
Y'et  not  on  this  account  shall  we  despair  of  a 
country  which,  in  spite  of  folly,  has  achieved 
much  against  great  odds,  and  which  has  shown 
a  womlerful  capacity  for  sloughing  off  her  past. 
Hardship  itself,  tho\igh  it  be  the  penalty  of 
error,  may,  by  restricting  her  ability  to  go  astray, 
lead  her  back  to  the  path  of  reason." — AV.  K. 
Thayer,  Some  Causes  of  the  Italian.  Crisis  (At- 
lantic. April.  1894). — See,  also.  Irredentists. 
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ITHACA. — One  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands, 
small  and  unimportant,  but  interesting  as  being 
the  Homeric  island-kingdom  of  Ulysses  —  the 
jirincipal  scene  of  the  story  of  the  O^dyssey. 
The  island  has  been  more  or  less  explored,  with 
a  view  to  identifying  the  localities  mentioned  in 
the  epic,  by  Sir  AVilliam  Gell,  by  Col.  LeaUe,  and 
by  Dr.  Schliemann.  Some  account  of  the  latter's 
work  and  its  results  is  given  in  the  introduction 
to  his  "Ilios. " — E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  AncU-nt 
Geof/..  ch.  3.  note  I  (i\  1). 

ITHOME.  See  Sp.a^rta:  B.  C.  743-510;  also, 
Messeni.\n  W.\k.  The  Third. 

ITOCOS,  The.    See  American  Aborigines: 

ClIIBCIIAS. 

ITONOMOS,  The.     See  Bolivia:  The  ab- 

OnicUNAL    INIIABIT.\XTS;    also,    AMERICAN    ABO- 
RIGINES:  Andesiaxs. 

ITURBIDE,  Empire  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  D.  1820-1836. 


ITUZAINGO,  Battle  of  (1827).  See  Ar- 
gentine UEPtisLic:  A.  D.  1819-1874. 

lUKA,  Battle  of.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (September  —  October  :  JIis- 

SISSIPPI). 

IVAN  I.,  Grand   Prince  of  Moscow,  A.  D, 

i:!38-i;:140 Ivan   II.,  Grand   Prince  of  MoS' 

cow,     13.J3-i:;.")!l Ivan      III.     (called     The 

Great),  the  first  Czar  of  Muscovy,  or  Russia 
1463-ir)0.j.  .SL-f  HrssiA:  A.  J).  1-J:i7-I4sit. . 
Ivan  IV.  (called  The  Terrible),  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia, ir):33-ir,s4.     See  KrssiA:  A.   I).   1533-1683. 

Ivan  v..  Czar   of    Russia,   1682-1689.. 

Ivan  VI.,  Czar  of  Russia,  1740-1741. 

IVERNI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
E.\R],Y  Celtic  inhabitants. 

IVRY,  Battle  of  (1590).  See  France:  A.  D. 
1589-1590. 

IVY  LANE  CLUB,  The.  See  Clubs,  Db. 
Johnson's. 


J. 


JACK  CADE'S  REBELLION.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1450. 

JACK'S  LAND.  See  No  M.u<'s  Land  (Eng- 
land). 

JACKSON,  Andrew.  —  Campaign  against 
the   Creek    Indians.     See  United   States  of 

Am.:    A.I).    1>^13-1814    (Augcst  — April) 

Victory  at  New  Orleans.     See  United  States 

OF   Am.:  a.  D.   1815  (.January) Campaign 

in  Florida.     See  Florida  :  A.  I).  1816-1818 

Presidential  election  and  administration.     See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  .V.  I).  1828.  to  1837. 

JACKSON,  Stonewall  (General  Thomas  J.) 
at  the  first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  IsOl  (.July:  Virginia). 
....First  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  IsGl-lsoi  (De- 
cember—  April:  Virginia) Second  cam- 
paign in  the  Shenandoah.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M.:  A.  I).  18(;2  (.May  —  June:  Virginia). 
...  .Peninsular  campaign.  See  United  St.\tes 
OP  A.M. :  A.  I).  1862  (June  —  July:  Virginia). 
....Last  flank  movement. — Death.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April  —  JIay: 
Virginia). 

JACKSON,  Miss.  :  A.  D.  1863.— Capture 
and  recapture  by  the  Union  forces. — Sack  and 
ruin.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863 
(April  —  July:  Ontiie^Iississippi);  and  (July: 
Mississippi). 

JACOBIN  CLUBS.  — JACOBINS,  The. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1790,  to  1794-1795  (July  — 
April).  i 

JACOBITE  CHURCH,  The.— The  great 
religions  dispute  iif  the  5lh  eentiii\y,  concerning 
the  .single  or  the  double  nature  of  Christ,  as  God 
and  as  man,  left,  in  tlie  end,  two  extreme  par- 
ties, the  .^loDophysiles  and  the  Nestorians,  ex- 
posed alike  to  tlic  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  ; 
church,  as  established  in  its  faith  by  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  by  the  Roman  Pope  and  by  the 
emperors  Justin  and  Justinian.  TIk:  Monophy- 
site  party,  strongest  in  Syria,  was  tlireateued 
with  extineliciU ;  liut  a  monk  named  J:iines,  or 
Jacobus,  Baradicus  —  ".Vl  Baradai."  "the  man 
in  rags." — ini]inrled  new  life  to  it  by  his  zeal 
and  activity,  and  its  members  aci|uired  from 
him  the  name  of  Jacobites.  Amida  (now  Diar-  ; 
bekir)  on   the   Tigris  became   the  seat    of    the   1 


Jacobite  patriarchs  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 
Abulpharagius,  the  oriental  historian  of  the  13th 
centuiy,  was  their  most  distinguished  scholar, 
and  held  the  office  of  Mafrian  or  vice-patriarch, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  East.  Their  communities  are 
mostly  confined  at  present  to  the  region  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and  number  less  than 
200,000  souls.— II.  F.  Tozer,  The  Chureh  and  the 
Eiiftern  Empire,  ch.  5. — See  Kestgri.-vn  and 
>IoN(  ipiiYSiTE  Controversy. 

JACOBITES.— After  the  revolution  of  1688 
in  England,  which  expelled  James  II.  from  the 
throne,  his  partisans,  who  wished  to  restore  him, 
were  called  Jacobites,  an  appellation  derived 
from  the  Latin  form  of  his  uame  —  Jacobus. 
The  name  adhered  after  James'  death  to  the 
party  wliich  maintained  the  rights  of  his  son 
and  grandson,  James  Stuart  and  Charles  Ed- 
ward, the  "  (.)ld  Pretender"  and  the  "Young 
Pretender,"  as  they  were  respectively  called. 
See  Scotland:  A.  D.  1707-1708.  The  Jacobites 
rose  twice  in  rebellion.  See  Scotland:  A.  D. 
1715;  and  1745-1746. 

JACQUERIE,  The  Insurrection  of  the.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1358. 


JAFFA  (ancient  Joppa) :  A.  D.  1196-1197. 
— Taken  and  retaken  by  the  German  Cru- 
saders.    See  Cius.\liKs:   A,  D.  1196-1197. 

A.  D.  1799. — Capture  by  Bonaparte. — Mas- 
sacre of  prisoners.— Reported  poisoning  of 
the  sick.  See  France:  A.  D.  1798-1799  (Ad- 
gust —  August). 

JAGELLONS,  The  dynasty  of  the.  See 
Poland:   A.  I).  1333-1572. 

JAGIR. — "A  jagir  [in  India]  is,  literally, 
hind  given  by  a  government  as  a  reward  for 
services  rendered. " — G.  B.  JIalleson,  Lord  Clive, 
p.  123.  foot-no/e. 

JAHANGIR  (Salim),  Moghul  Emperor  or 
Padischah  of  India,  .\.  D.  160.5-1627. 

JAINISM.— JAINS.     See  India:  B.  C.  313- 

JAITCHE,  Defense  of  (1527).  See  Bal- 
kan AND  Danuuian  States;  Qth-IGth  Centd- 

RiES  (Bosnia,  etc.). 

JALALiEAN  ERA.  See  Turks  (The  Sel- 
JUK):  A.  D.  1073-1092. 
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JALULA,  Battle  of.— Oiio  of  the  battles  in 
whirli  llic  .\ialis,  under  tlie  first  successors  of 
Malioinrl,  e(iri(|Ucrecl  the  Persian  (^injiire.  Fought 
A.  1).  {)37. — (1.  Kawliiison,  Seiviith  dirnt  Orien- 
tal Moiiitrdii/,  f/i.  'Z(i. — bee  Mauomkt.^n  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  6y2-651. 

JAMAICA  :  A.  D.  1494.— Discovery  by  Co- 
lumbus.    ScT  Amkhua:   a.  I).  14ii:!-l  IIK;. 

A.  D.  1509. — Granted  to  Ojeda  and  Nicuesa. 
See  Amh1!Ica:   A.   1 ).   15111)- 151 1. 

A.  D.  1655. — The  English  conquest  and 
colonization. —  In  Ihi' spiinn- of  1(155,  liaviuL;  dc- 
terniineil  ujxin  an  alliance  with  France  and  war 
with  Spain,  Cronivvell  tilted  out  an  expedition 
under  admirals  Venables  and  Pen,  secretly  com- 
missioned to  attack  Cuba  and  St.  Dominjro. 
Frustrated  in  an  attempt  against  the  latter  island, 
the  e.xiiedition  made  a  descent  on  the  island  of 
Jamaica  with  better  success.  "This  great  gain 
was  }et  held  insidlicieut  to  balance  the  first  de- 
feat; and  on  the  return  of  Pen  and  V'cnables  they 
were  both  committed  to  the  Tower.  I  may 
pause  for  an  instant  here  to  notice  a  sound  exam- 
ple of  Cromwell's  far-seeing  sagacity..  Though 
men  scouted  in  that  day  the  acquisition  of  .Ja- 
maica, he  saw-  its  value  in  itself,  and  its  impor- 
tance in  relation  to  future  atteiniits  on  the  con- 
tinent of  America.  Exerting  the  inhuman  power 
of  a  despot  —  occasionally,  as  hurricanes  and 
other  horrors,  necessary  for  the  jMnilication  of 
the  world  —  he  ordered  his  son  Henry  to  seize  on 
1,000  young  girls  in  Ireland  and  send  them  over 
to  Jamaica,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  po))u- 
lation  there.  A  year  later,  and  while  the  Italian 
Sagredo  was  in  London,  he  issued  an  order  that 
all  females  of  disorderly  lives  shoulil  be  arrested 
and  shipped  for  Barbadoes  for  the  like  jiurpose. 
Twelve  hundred  were  accordingly  sent  in  three 
ships." — J.  Forster,  States)iieii  of  the  Commoii- 
tDealth :  Cntmirelt. 

Also  in:  G.  Penn,  Memorials  of  Sir  Win. 
Peiiii,  Admiral,  «.  2,  ;).  124,  and  npp.  II. — See, 
also,  Encl.vxd:  A.  I).  iri55-l()5St. 

A.  D.  1655-1796.— Development  of  the  British 
colony. — The  Buccaneers. — The  Maroon  wars. 
— "Cromwell  set  himself  to  maintain  and  develop 
his  new  conciuest.  He  issued  a  proclamation  en- 
couraging trade  and  settlement  in  the  island  by 
exemption  from  taxes.  In  order  to  '  people  anil 
plant'  it,  he  ordered  an  equal  number  of  young 
men  and  women  to  be  sent  over  from  Ireland,  he 
instructeil  the  Scotch  government  to  apprehend 
and  transport  the  idle  and  vagrant,  and  he  sent 
agents  to  the  New  England  colonies  and  the 
other  West  Indian  islands  in  order  to  attract  set- 
tlers. After  the  tirst  three  or  ft>ur  years  this 
policy  of  encouraging  emigration,  continued  in 
spite  of  the  Protector's  death,  bore  ilue  fruit, 
and  Jamaica  became  to  a  singular  extent  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  most  varied  types  of  settlers,  for 
freemen  as  well  as  for  political  offenders  or  crimi- 
nals from  Newgate,  antl  for  immigrants  from  the 
colonies  as  well  as  from  the  mother  countrv.  .  . 
The  death  of  Cromwell  brought  over  adherents 
of  the  Parliamentary  party,  ill  content  with  the 
restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  the  evacuation  of 
Surinam  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  brought  in  a 
contingent  of  planters  in  1675;  the  survivors  of 
the  ill-fated  Scotch  colony  at  Darien  came  over 
in  1699;  and  the  Rye  House  Plot,  Sedgmoor, 
and  the  risings  of  1715  and  1745  all  contributed 
to  the    iMipulution   of  the  island.     Most  of  all, 


however,  the  buccaneers  made  Jamaica  great  and 
prosperous.    .    .    .    Situated   as   the  island  was, 
well  inside  the  ring  of  the  Spanish  pos.se.ssions, 
the  English   occupation  of  Jamaica  was  a  god- 
send to  the  buccaneers,  while  their  privateering 
trade  was  exactly  suited  to  the  restless  soldiers 
who  formed  the  large  bulk  of  the  early  colonists. 
So  Port  Hoyal  became  in  a  few  years  a  great 
emporiiun  of  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  the  man  who 
sacke<l     Panama    became    Sir    Henry    ]\Iorgan, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  .Tamaica.  ...  In    1601 
Charles  II.    sanctioned   IIk;  beginnings  of  civil 
government.   .  .  .   .Municipal  institutions  were  in- 
troduced, iudges  an<l  magistrates  were  appointed, 
land  gi-anis  were  issued,  and  the  isl;ind  began  to 
take  the  form  and  substance  (jf  an  lOnglish  colony. 
The    constitution   tlienccfcjrwanl  consisted  of  a 
Governor,  a  nominated  Council,  and  an  elected  .\s- 
sembly ;  and  the  tirst  Assembly,  consisting  of  30 
persons,  met  in  January,  1664.  ...   It  was  not 
long  before  the  representative  body  began  to  assert 
its  independence  by  opposition  to  the  Crown,  and 
in  1(!7«  the  Home  government  invited  eonllict  by 
trying  to  apply  to  Jamaica  tlie  system  which  had 
been   introduced  into  Ireland  iiy  the   notorious 
Poynings'  law.     Under  this  systcmi  no  Assembly 
could  be  summoned  for  legislative  purposes  ex- 
cept under  special  directions  from  home,  and  its 
functions  would  have  been  limited  to  registering 
consent  to  laws  which  had  already  been  put  into 
approved  shape  in  England."     Conllict  over  this 
attempt  to  deal  with  Jamaica  as  "a  comiuered 
and  tributary    depeialcney  "  did    not    end    until 
1728,  when  the  colonists  bought  relief  fronr  it  by 
settling  on  the  Crown  an  "  irrevocable  revenue  " 
of  £8,000  per  annum.     "  .\bout  the  time  when 
the  constitutional  ditticulty  was  settled,  the  Jla- 
roon  question  was  pressing  itself  more  and  more 
upon  the  attention  of  the  colonial  government. 
The  penalty  which   Jamaica   paid   for  being  a 
large  and  mountainous  island  was,   that  it  har- 
boured in  its  forests  and  nivines  a  body  of  men 
who,  throughout  its  history  down  to  the  present 
century,  were  a  source  of  anxiety  and  danger. 
The  original  Maroons,  or  mountaineers,  for  tliat 
is  the  real  meaning  of  the  term,  were  .  .  .   the 
slaves  of  Spaniards  who  retreated  into  the  interior 
when  the  English  took  the  island,  and  sallied  out 
from  time  to  time  to  harass  the  invaders  and  cut 
otf  stragglers  and  detached  parties.   .   .  .  Maroon 
or  Maron  is  an  abbreviation  of  Cimaron,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  'Cima,' 
or  mountain  top.     Skeat  points  out  that  the  word 
is  probably  of  Portuguese  origin,  the  '  C  '  having 
been  pronounced  as  'S. '     Benzoni  (edited  l)y  the 
Ilakluyt  Society),  who  wrote  about  1565,  speaks 
of  'Cimaroni'  as  being  the  Spanish   name  for 
outlawed  slaves  in  Hisii.iniola.  ...  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  danger  would  have  been  greater  if 
the  outlaws  had  been  a  united  liaial,  but  there 
were  divisions  of  race  and  origin  among  them. 
The  Maroons  proper,  the  slaves  of  the  Spaniards 
and  their  descendants,  were  mainly  in  the  east  of 
the  island  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  while  the 
mountains  of  the  ceniral  district  were  the  refuge 
of   nmaways   from   English   masters,  inchidin.ff 
Africans  of  different  races,  as  well  as  Madagas- 
cars  or  Malays.     Towards  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  newer  fugitives  ha<l  foimd  in 
a  negro  named  Cudjoe  an  able  and  determined 
leader,  and  thenceforward  the  resistance  to  the 
government  became  more  organised  and  sj'ste- 
matie.   .   .  .   Finally,  in  1738,  Governor  Trelawny 
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marie  overtures  of  pence  to  the  rebels,  which 
were  accepted.  .  .  .  By  this  treaty  the  freedom 
of  the  negroes  was  guaranteed,  special  reserves 
were  assigoed  to  them,  they  were  left  under  the 
rule  of  their  own  captains  assisted  by  white 
superintendents,  but  were  bound  over  to  help 
the  government  against  foreign  invasion  from 
without  and  slave  rebellions  from  within.  A 
similar  treaty  was  made  with  the  eastern  Ma- 
roons, and  the  whole  of  these  blacks,  some  600 
in  number,  were  established  in  five  settlements. 
.  .  .  Under  these  conditions  the  Maroons  gave 
little  trouble  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  .  .  . 
The  last  Jlaroou  war  occurred  in  179.5."  When 
the  insurgent  JIaroons  surrendered,  the  next  year, 
tliey  were,  in  violation  of  the  terms  made  with 
them,  transported  to  Xova  Scotia,  and  afterwards 
to  the  warmer  climate  of  Sierra  Leone.  "Thus 
ended  the  last  Maroon  rebellion ;  but  ...  it  af- 
fected only  one  section  of  these  negro  freemen, 
and  even  their  descendants  returned  in  many 
cases  to  Jamaica  at  a  later  date." — C.  P.  Lucas, 
Hist.  Genij.  of  the  British  Cuhnies,  i>.  2,  sect.  2, 
eh.  3,  irithfi/ot-Ufite. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Bridges,  Animlsof  Jamaica,  v. 
1,  and  V.  2,  ch.  1-lG.— H.  C.  Dallas,  Jli-it.  of  the 
Maivons. 

A.  D.  1689-1762. — The  English  slave  trade. 
See  Sl.weky,  Necjko:  A.  D.  11)98-1776. 

A.  D.  1692. —  Destructive  Earthquake. — 
"  An  earthquake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste 
in  less  than  three  minutes  the  flourishing  colony 
of  Jamaica.  Whole  plantations  changed  their 
place.  Wliole  villages  were  swallowed  up.  Port 
Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthiest  city  which  the 
English  had  yet  built  in  the  New  World,  re- 
nowned for  its  quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and 
for  its  statel_v  streets,  which  were  said  to  rival 
Cheajiside,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins. 
Fifteen  hundred  of  the  inhabitants  were  buried 
under  their  own  dwellings." — Lord  JIacaulav, 
//(.<  of  Eii;i..  ch.  19  (i\  4)." 

A.  D.  1834-1838. — Emancipation  of  Slaves. 
See  Sl.wkkv.  Necho:  A.  D.  ls:',4-18y8. 

A.  D.  1865. — Governor  Eyre's  suppression 
of  Insurrection. —  In  October,  186.'),  tiierc'  oc- 
curred an  insurrection  among  the  coloreil  people 
of  one  district  of  Jamaica,  the  suppression  of 
which  throws  "a  not  altogether  pleasant  light 
upon  English  methods,  when  applied  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  subject  race.  .  .  .  The  disturb- 
ances were  contiued  to  the  district  and  parish  of 
St.  Thomas  in  the  East.  There  were  local  griev- 
ances arising  from  a  dispute  between  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  native  [colored]  proprietor,  and  Baron  Ketel- 
holdt,  the  custos  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Gordon,  a 
dissenter,  and  apparently  a  reformer  of  abuses 
jind  unixijiular  among  his  fellows,  had  been  de- 
lu'ived  of  bis  jilace  among  the  magistrates,  and 
prevented  from  tilling  the  office  of  c-luirchwarden 
to  wiiieh  he  was  elected.  The  expenses  of  the 
suits  against  him  had  been  defrayed  from  the 
public  jjurse.  The  native  Bajitists,  the  sect  to 
which  he  belonged,  were  angry  with  what  they 
regarded  as  at  once  an  act  of  iier.secution  and  a 
misappropriation  of  the  public  money.  Indigna- 
tion meelings  had  been  held.  .  .  .  Behind  this 
(|Uarrel,  wliich  woul<l  not  of  itself  have  jiroduced 
much  result,  there  lay  more  general  grievances. 
.  .  .  There  was  a  real  grievance  in  the  dillirully 
of  obtaining  redress  through  law  admiiustered 
entirely  by  landlords;  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
tjueuce  there  had  grown  up  a  strong  mistrust  of 


the  law  itself,  and  a  comjjlete  alienation  between 
the  employer  and  the  employed.  To  this  was 
added  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  class  above 
the  ordinary  labourer,  known  as  the  free  settlers, 
that  they  were  unduly  rented,  and  obliged  to 
jiay  rent  for  land  which  the_v  should  have  held 
free;  and  there  was  a  ver}' general  though  vague 
expectation  tliat  in  .some  way  or  other  the  occu- 
]iiers  would  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  rent. 
The  insurrection  broke  out  in  October;  "  a  small 
riot,  at  first,  at  Morant  Bay,  in  which  a  police- 
man was  beaten :  then  an  attempt  to  airest  one 
of  the  alleged  rioters,  a  colored  preacher.  Paid 
Bogle  b}'  name,  and  a  formidable  resistance  to 
the  attemjit  by  400  of  his  friends.  "  On  the  next 
day,  when  the  ^Magistrates  and  Vestry  were  as- 
sembled in  the  Court- House  at  Morant  Bay,  a 
crowd  of  insurgents  made  their  appearance,  the 
volunteers  were  called  out,  and  the  Riot  Act 
read  ;  and  after  a  skirmish  the  Court-House  was 
taken  and  burnt,  18  of  the  defenders  killed  and  30 
wounded.  The  jail  was  broken  open  and  several 
stores  sacked.  There  was  some  evidence  that 
the  rising  was  premeditated,  and  that  a  good 
deal  of  drilling  had  lieen  going  on  among  the 
blacks  under  the  command  of  Bogle.  From 
^Morant  Bay  armed  jiarties  of  the  insurgents 
passed  inland  through  the  coiuitry  attacking  the 
plantations,  driving  the  inhabitants  to  take 
refuge  in  the  bush,  and  putting  some  of  the 
whites  to  death.  The  Governor  of  the  Island  at 
the  time  was  Mr.  Eyre  [former  explorer  of  Aus- 
tralia]. He  at  once  summoned  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  with  their  ad\ice  declared  martial  law 
over  the  county  of  Surrey,  with  the  exception  of 
the  town  of  Kingston.  IJodies  of  troops  were 
also  at  once  despatched  to  surround  the  insurgent 
district.  .  .  .  439  persons  fell  victims  to  sum- 
mary punishment,  and  not  less  than  1,000  dwell- 
ings were  burnt;  besides  which,  it  would  appear 
that  at  least  600  men  and  women  were  subjected 
to  flogging,  in  some  instances  with  circumstances 
of  unusual  cruelty.  But  the  event  which  chiefly 
fixed  the  attention  of  the  public  in  England  was 
the  summary  conviction  and  execution  of  Mr. 
Gordon.  He  was  \indoubtedly  a  troublesome 
Ijerson.  and  there  were  circumstances  raising  a 
suspicion  that  he  possessed  a  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  intended  insurrection.  They  were  how- 
ever far  too  slight  to  have  secured  his  conviction 
before  a  Court  of  Law.  But  Governor  Eyre 
caused  him  to  be  arrested  in  Kingston,  where 
martial  law  did  not  exist,  hurried  on  board  ship 
and  carried  to  Jlorant  Bay,  within  the  proclaimed 
'district.  He  was  there  tried  by  a  court-martial, 
consisting  of  three  young  officers."  was  .sentenced 
to  death,  and  immediately  hanged. — J.  F.  Bright, 
Hist,  of  Eiaj.:  periml  4,  pp.  413-415.  —  "AVhen 
the  story  reached  England,  in  clear  and  trust- 
worth}'  form,  two  antagonistic  parties  were  in- 
stantly formed.  The  extreme  on  the  one  side 
glorified  Governor  Eyre,  and  held  that  by  his 
])rompt  action  he  had  saved  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Jamaica  from  all  the  horroi-s  of  trium- 
])liant  negro  insurrection.  The  extreme  on  the 
other  side  denounced  him  as  a  mere  fiend.  The 
majority  on  both  sides  were  more  reasonable; 
but  tile  dilTcrence  between  them  was  only  less 
wide.  An  association  caUc<l  the  Jamaica  Com- 
mittee was  formed  for  tiie  avowed  purpose  of 
.seeing  that  justice  was  done.  It  comi)rised  .sonK- 
of  the  most  illustrious  Englishmen.  .  .  .  Another 
association  was  founded,  on  the  opposite  side. 
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for  the  purpcise  iif  siislaiiiing  Governor  Eyre; 
and  it  mu.st  lie  owned  tlwil  it  too  li;id  great 
names.  ]\Ir.  jMill  may  he  said  to  liave  led  tlie 
one  side,  anil  .Air.  f'arlyle  the  other.  'I'lie  natural 
lient  of  each  man'.s  genius  and  temper  turned 
him  to  the  side  of  the  Jamaiea  negroes,  or  of  the 
Jamaiea  Governor.  i\Ir.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  Jlr.  Ruskin,  followed  Mr.  (,'arlyle;  we  know 
now  that  Mr.  Dickens  was  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking.  Mr.  Ilerliert  Upencer,  Professor  Ihi.\- 
ley,  Mr.  Goldvvin  8mitli,  were  in  agreement  willi 
Mr.  Mill,  ,  .  .  Xo  one  needs  to  be  told  that  Mr. 
Bright  took  the  si<le  of  the  oppressed,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  that  of  authority."  A  Commission  of 
Inquiry  sent  out  to  investigate  the  whole  matter, 
reporteil  in  A|iril,  lS6(i,  eommcuding  the  vigor- 
ous i)romi)tituile  with  which  Governor  Kyre  had 
dealt  with  the  disturl)ances  at  the  beginning,  but 
eondenunng  the  brutalities  which  followed,  under 
cover  of  martial  law,  and  especially  the  infamous 
e.vccutiou  of  Gordon.  The  Jamaica  Conunittec 
made  repeated  efforts  to  bring-  Governor  Eyre's 
conduct  to  judicial  trial;  but  without  success. 
"  The  bills  of  indictment  never  got  beyond  the 
grand  jury  stage.  The  grand  jury  always  threw 
them  out.  On  one  memorable  occasion  the  at- 
tempt gave  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  [C'ockburn] 
of  England  an  opportunity  of  delivering  .  .  .  to 
the  grand  jury  .  .  .  a  charge  entitled  to  the  rank 
of  a  historical  declaration  of  the  law  of  England, 
and  the  limits  of  the  nnlitar}'  power  even  in  cases 
of  insurrection." — J.  JlcCarthj-,  Hist,  of  Our  Own 
Times,  ch.  49  [i\  4). 

Also  in;  G.  B.  Smith,  Life  and  Speeches  of 
John  Bright,  v.  2,  ch.  5.— AV.  F.  Finlason,  Ilisi. 
of  the  Jamaica  Case. 

JAMES  I.,KingofAragon,  A.  D.  1313-1276. 
...  James  I.,  King  of  England,  A.  D.  1603- 
1(12.")  (he  being,  also,  James  VI.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, l")(J7-Hi-'.")) James  I.,  King  of  Scot- 
land, 140l5-14;iT James  II.,  King  of  Aragon, 

1291-13'27  ;  King  of  Sicily,  l-.'s.-,-12'J.-j James 

II.,  King  of  England,  1()85-I(;s9 James  II., 

King  of   Scotland,  1437-14(30 James    III., 

King   of   Scotland,   14(J0-14S.s James    IV., 

King    of    Scotland,    1488-1513 James    V., 

King  of  Scotland,  1. "113-1542. 

JAMES  ISLAND,  Battle  on.  See  United 
St.\tes  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  18(33  (July;  South  Caro- 
i.i>:.\). 

JAMESTOWN,  Virginia  :  A.  D.  1007-1610. 
The  founding  of  the  colony.  See  Virginia: 
A.  1).  l(i(Hi-l()07;  and  1(507-1610. 

JAMNIA,  Battle  of.  —  A  defeat  by  Gorgias, 
the  Syrian  general,  of  part  of  the  army  of  Judas 
Maccabanis  which  he  left  under  his  generals 
Joseph  and  Azarius,  B.  C.  164. — Josephus,  Antiq. 
of  the  Jem,  hk.  12,  ch.  8. 

JAMNIA,  The  School  of.—  A  famous  school 
of  Jewish  theoliig}-,  established  by  Jochanan,  who 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  siege  by 
Titus.— II.  Graetz,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  v.  3,  p.  32f. 

JANICULUM,     The.      gee    L.\tium.    and 

VaTK  A.N. 

JANISSARIES,  Creation  and  destruction 
of  the.     See  Tihks:  A.  D.  1326-1359;  and  1S26. 

JANKOWITZ,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Ger- 
many; A.  I).  164(1-1645. 

JANSENISTS,  The.  See  Port  Roy.al.^d 
TllK  Jansknists. 

JANUS,  The  Temple  of.  See  Temple  op 
Janus. 


JAPAN:  Sketch  of  history  to  1869.— "To 

the  eye  of  the  critical  irivcsligatnr.  Japanese 
history,  projierly  so-caljed,  ojirns  (jnly  in  the 
latter  ]i;irt  of  th(^  5lh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century  after  Christ,  when  tliegradiud  spread 
of  Chinese  cidture,  iiltering  in  through  Korea, 
had  sulliciently  dispelled  the  gloom  of  original 
barbarism  to  allow  of  the  keeping  of  records. 
The  wdiolc  question  of  the  credibility  of  the 
early  history  of  Jajian  has  been  carefully  gone 
into  during  the  last  ten  years  by  Aston  and 
others,  with  the  rcstdt  that  the  first  date  pro- 
nounced trustwortliy  is  A.  I).  461,  and  it  is  dis- 
covered that  even  the  annals  of  the  6th  century 
are  to  be  received  with  caution.  We  have  our- 
selves no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  this  negative 
criticism,  and  can  only  stand  in  amazement  at 
the  sinqilieity  of  most  European  writers,  who 
have  accepted  without  sifting  them  the  uncriti- 
cal statements  of  the  Japanese  annalists.  .  .  . 
Japanese  art  and  literature  contain  frequent  idlu- 
sions  to  the  early  history  (so-cidled)  of  the  coun- 
try ...  as  preserved  in  the  works  entitled 
Kojiki  and  Nihongi,  both  dating  from  the  8th 
century  after  Christ.  .  .  .  We  include  the  my- 
thology under  tlie  Siinie  heading,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  the 
two.  AVhy,  indeed,  attempt  to  do  so,  where  both 
are  equidly  fabulousV  .  .  .  Arrived  at  A.  I).  600, 
we  stand  on  terra  tirma.  .  .  .  About  that  time 
occurred  the  greatest  event  of  Japanese  lu-story, 
the  conversion  of  the  nation  to  Buddhism  (ap- 
proximately A.  D.  552-621).  So  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  the  accounts  of  the  early  Chinese 
travellers,  Chinese  civilisation  had  slowly  —  very 
slowly  — ■  been  gaining  ground  in  the  archipelago 
ever  since  the  3rd  century  after  Christ.  But 
when  the  Buddhist  niissionariescrossed  the  water, 
all  Chinese  institutions  followed  them  and  came 
in  with  a  rush.  Mathematical  instruments  and 
calendars  were  introduced;  books  began  to  be 
written  (the  earliest  that  has  survived,  and  in- 
deed nearly  the  earliest  of  all,  is  the  already 
mentioned  Kojiki,  dating  from  A.  D.  712);  the 
custom  of  abdicating  the  throne  in  order  to 
spend  old  age  in  prayer  was  adoi)ted  —  a  custom 
winch,  tiiore  than  anything  else,  led  to  theelfaee- 
ment  of  the  Mikado's  authority  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sweeping  changes  in  political  ar- 
rangements began  to  be  made  in  the  year  645, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century,  the  gov- 
ernment had  been  entirely  remodelled  on  the 
Chinese  centralised  bureaucratic  plan,  with  a 
regular  system  of  ministers  responsible  to  the 
sovereign,  who,  as  'Sou  of  Heaven,' was  theo- 
retically absolute.  In  practice  this  ab.solutisni 
lasted  i)ut  a  short  time,  because  the  entourage 
and  mode  of  life  of  the  Jlikados  were  not  such 
as  to  make  of  tliem  able  rulers.  They  passed 
their  time  surroundeil  only  by  women  and  priests, 
oscillating  between  indolence  and  debauchery, 
between  poetastering  and  gorgeous  temple  ser- 
vices. This  was  the  brilliant  age  of  Jap;inese 
classical  literature,  which  lived  and  moved  and 
had  its  being  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  elfennnate 
court.  The  Fujiwara  famil_y  engrossed  the 
power  of  the  state  during  this  early  epoch  (A.  D. 
670-1050).  While  their'sons  licld  all  the  great 
posts  of  governinent,  the  daughters  were  mar- 
ried to  puppet  emperors.  The  next  change  re- 
sulted from  the  impatience  of  the  always  manly 
and  warlike  J;ipanese  gentry  at  the  sight  ot  this 
sort  of  petticoat  government.     The  great  clans 
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of  Tiiira  and  Jliniimnto  arose,  and  struggled  for 
and  alternately  lield  the  reius  of  power  during 
the  second  half  of  tlie  11th  and  the  whole  of  the 
12th  century.  .  .  .  By  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
Taira  family  at  the  sea  fight,  of  Dan-no-Ura  in 
A.  D.  1185,  Yoritomo,  the  chief  of  the  Mina- 
motos,  rose  to  supreme  power,  and  obtained  from 
the  Court  at  Kyoto  the  title  of  Shogun  [con- 
verted by  western  tongues  into  Tycoon],  liter- 
ally 'Generalissimo,'  which  had  till  then  been 
applied  in  its  proper  meaning  to  those  generals 
who  were  sent  from  time  to  time  to  subdue  the 
Aiuos  or  rebellious  provincials,  but  which  thence- 
forth took  to  itself  a  special  sense,  somewhat  as 
the  word  Iiuperator  (also  meaning  originally 
'  general ')  did  in  Rome.  The  coincidence  is 
striking.  So  is  the  contrast.  For,  as  Imperial 
Rome  never  ceased  to  be  theoretically  a  repidjlic, 
Japan  contrariwise,  though  practically  and  indeed 
avowedly  ruled  by  the  Shoguns  from  A.  D.  1190 
to  1867,  always  retained  the  Mikado  as  theoreti- 
cal head  of  the  state,  descendant  of  the  Sun- 
Goddess,  fountain  of  all  honour.  There  never 
were  two  emperors,  acknowdedged  as  such,  one 
spiritual  and  one  secular,  as  has  been  so  often 
asserted  by  European  writers.  There  never  was 
but  one  emperor — an  emperor  powerless  it  is 
true,  seen  only  by  the  women  who  attended  him, 
often  a  mere  infant  in  arms,  who  was  discardeil 
on  reaching  adolescence  for  another  infant  in 
arms.  Still,  lie  was  the  theoretical  head  of  the 
state,  whose  authority  was  merely  delegated  to 
the  Shogun  as,  so  to  say,  !Ma_yor  of  the  Palace. 
By  a  curious  parallelism  of  destiny,  the  Shogun- 
ate  itself  more  than  once  showed  signs  of  fading 
away  from  substance  into  shadow.  Yoritomo's 
descendants  did  not  prove  worthv  of  him,  and 
for  more  than  a  century  (A.  D.  120o-1333)  the 
real  authority  was  wielded  by  the  so-called  'Re- 
gents'  of  the  IIojo  family.  .  .  .  Their  rule  was 
made  memoralile  by  the  repulse  of  the  Mongol 
fleet  sent  by  Kublai  Khan  witli  the  purpose  of 
adding  Japan  to  his  gigantic  dominions.  This 
was  at  the  end  of  the  18tli  century,  since  whicli 
time  Japan  has  never  been  attacked  from  with- 
out. During  the  1-lth  century,  even  the  dowager- 
like calm  of  the  Court  of  Kyoto  was  broken  by 
internecine  strife.  Two  branches  of  the  Im- 
perial liouse,  supported  each  by  dilTerent  feudal 
chiefs,  disputed  the  crown.  One  was  called  the 
Hokucho,  or  'Northern  Court,'  the  other  the 
Nanclio,  or  'Southern  Court.'  After  lasting 
some  sixty  3'ears,  this  contest  terminated  in 
A.  D.  1392  by  the  triumph  of  the  Northern 
dynasty,  whose  cause  the  powerful  Ashikaga 
family  had  espoused.  From  1338  to  l.')6.'),  the 
Ashikagas  ruled  Japan  as  Shoguns.  .  .  .  Jlean- 
while  Japan  had  been  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese (A.  L).  l.'J42);  and  the  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  Portuguese  and  S]ianisli  friars  (l)ateren, 
as  they  were  called  —  a  corruption  of  the  woril 
padre)  made  of  the  Christian  religion  an  addi- 
tional source  of  discord.  Jajian  fell  into  ut- 
ter anarchy.  Each  baron  in  his  fastness  was  a 
law  luito  hiuLself.  Then,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  IGth  century,  there  arose  successively  three 
great  men  —  Ota  Nobunaga.  the  Taiko  Ilideyoshi, 
and  'I'okugawa  leyasu.  The  lirst  of  these  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  centralising  all  the  authority 
of  the  state  in  a  single  jicrson ;  the  second, 
Hideyoshi,  who  has  been  called  the  Napoleon  of 
Japan,  actually  i)Ut  the  idea  into  practice,  and 
joined  the  conquest  of  Korea  (A.  1).  1592-1598) 


to  his  domestic  triumphs.  Death  overtook  him 
in  1598,  while  he  was  revolving  no  less  a  scheme 
than  the  conquest  of  China.  leyasu,  setting 
Ilideyoshi's  youthful  son  aside,  stepped  into  the 
vacant  place.  An  able  general,  unsurjjassed  as 
a  diplomat  and  ailministrator,  he  first  q\ielled  all 
the  turbulent  barons,  then  bestowed  a  consider- 
able portion  of  their  lands  on  his  own  kinsmen 
and  (leiiendents,  and  either  broke  or  balanced,  by 
a  judicious  distribution  of  other  fiefs  over  differ- 
ent provinces  of  the  Empire,  the  might  of  those 
greater  feudal  lords,  such  as  Satsuma  and 
Choshu,  whom  it  was  impossible  to  [Hit  alto- 
gether out  of  the  way.  The  Court  of  Kyoto 
was  treated  by  him  respectfully,  and  investiture 
as  Shogun  for  himself  and  his  heirs  duly  obtained 
from  the  Mikado.  In  order  further  to  break  the 
might  of  the  daimyos,  leyasu  compelled  them 
to  live  at  Yedo,  whicli  he  had  chosen  for  his 
capital  in  1590,  during  si.x  months  of  the  year, 
and  to  leave  their  wives  and  families  there  as 
hostages  during  the  other  half.  What  leyasu 
sketched  out,  the  third  Shogun  of  his  line, 
lemitsu,  perfected.  From  that  time  forward, 
'Old  Japan,'  as  we  know  it  from  the  Dutch  ac- 
counts, from  art.  from  the  .stage,  was  crystallised 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  .  .  .  Unchange- 
able to  the  outward  eye  of  contemporaries, 
Jajian  had  not  passed  a  hundred  years  under  the 
Tokugawa  regime  before  the  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease which  finally  killed  that  regime  were  sown. 
Strangely  enougii,  the  instrument  of  destruction 
was  historical  reseaieh.  leyasu  himself  had 
been  a  great  |iatron  (jf  literature.  His  grandson, 
the  second  Prince  of  Mito,  inherited  his  taste. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  Jajianese  Maecenas,  a 
school  of  literati  arose  to  whom  the  antiquities  of 
their  country  were  all  in  ail  —  Japanese  poetry 
and  romance  as  against  the  Chinese  Classics ;  the  ■ 
native  religion,  Shinto,  as  against  the  foreign 
religion,  Buddhism;  hence,  by  an  inevitable  ex- 
tension, the  ancient  legitimate  dynasty  of  the 
Jlikados,  as  against  the  upstart  Shoguns.  .  .  . 
When  Commodore  Perry  came  with  his  big  guns 
(A.  D.  1853^),  he  found  a  government  already 
tottering  to  its  fall,  many  who  cared  little  for 
the  Mikado's  abstract  rights,  caring  a  great  deal 
for  the  chance  of  aggrandising  their  own  fam- 
ilies at  the  Shogun's  expense.  The  Shogun 
yielded  to  the  demands  of  Perry  and  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  foreign  powers — Eng- 
land, France,  Russia  —  wlio  followed  in  Perry's 
train,  and  consented  to  open  Yokohama,  Hako- 
date, and  certain  other  ports  to  foreign  trade  and 
residence (1857-9).  Ileeven  sentembassies  tothe 
United  States  and  to  Europe  in  18(iO  and  18G1. 
The  knowledge  of  the  outer  world  possessed  by 
the  Court  of  Yeilo.  though  not  extensive,  was  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  Shogun  and  his  advisers  that 
it  was  vain  to  refuse  what  the  ^V'estern  powers 
claimed.  Tlie  Court  of  Kyoto  had  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  even  this  modicum  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. According  to  its  view,  Japan,  'the  land 
of  the  gods, 'should  never  be  polluted  by  out- 
siders, the  ])orts  should  be  closed  again,  and  the 
'barbarians'  expelled  -at  any  hazard.  What 
s])ccially  tended  to  complicate  matters  at  this 
crisis  was  the  independent  action  of  certain 
daimyos.  One  of  them,  the  Prince  of  Choshu, 
acting,  as  is  believed,  under  secret  instructions 
from  the  Court  of  Kyoto,  fired  ou  ships  belonging 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United 
States — this,   too,   at   the  very   moment   (1863) 
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wlion  the.  Sliogun's  jroveriiniont  .  .  .  was  (loiim; 
its  iitiiiDst  t(i  cITfCt  iiy  (li]il()iiiacy  tlio  dcpai'tiire 
of  I  lie  foroigiicrs  whom  it  li:i(l  been  drivtti  to 
admit  a  few  years  before.  Tlie  cimseciueiice  of 
this  act  was  wliat  is  called  'tlie  Sliirnonciseki 
AlVair, '  namely,  the  Iximbard  men  I  of  SbimonoseUi, 
Clioslm's  chief  sea-port,  by  (he  eombiiied  fleets 
of  the  powers  tliat  had  been  insulted,  and  the  ex- 
action of  an  indemnity  of  !i!:!,oil(i,(KI().  Thonsh 
doubtless  no  feather,  this  broke  the  Shogiiuate's 
back.  The  Shogun  lemoehi  attempteil  to  pnn- 
ish  Clioshu  for  tlie  huniili.ition  which  lie  had 
broujrht  on  Japan,  but  failed,  was  himself  de- 
feated by  the  hitter's  troops,  and  died,  llitotsn- 
bashi,  the  last  of  his  line,  suececiled  liim.  But 
the  Court  of  Kyoto,  prompted  by  the  great 
dainiyos  of  Chosliu  and  Satsuma,  suddenly  de- 
cided on  the  abolition  of  the  Shogunate.  Tlie 
Shogun  submitted  to  the  decree,  and  those  of 
his  followers  who  diil  not  were  routed  —  first  at 
Fushinii  near  Kyoto  (ITth  .January.  ISdS),  then 
at  Ueno  in  Yedo  (4th  Julv,  ISCS),  then  in  Ai/.u 
(6th  Novemlier,  18()S),  and  lastly  at  Ilnkodalc; 
(27th  June,  1800),  where  some  of  them  had  en- 
deavoured to  set  up  an  independent  repidilic. 
The  government  of  the  country  was  reorganised 
during  1867-8,  nominally  on  the  basis  of  a  pure 
ab-solutism,  with  the  Mikado  as  sole  wieldcr  of 
all  authority  both  legislative  and  executive. 
Thus  the  literary  party  liad  triumphed.  All 
their  dreams  were  rcali.sed.  They  were  hence- 
forth to  have  Japan  for  the  Japanese.  .  .  .  From 
this  dream  they  were  soon  roughly  wakened. 
The  shrewd  clansmen  of  Satsuma  and  Choshu. 
who  had  humoured  the  ignorance  of  the  Court  and 
the  fads  of  the  scholars  only  as  long  as  their  com- 
mon enemy,  the  Shogunate,  remained  in  exis- 
tence, now  turned  round,  and  declared  in  favour, 
not  merely  of  foreign  intercourse,  but  of  the 
Europcanisation  of  their  own  country.  History 
has  never  witnessed  a  more  sudden  '  volte-face' 
History  has  never  witnessed  a  wi.ser  one." — B. 
H.  Chamberlain,  Thii(f/s  Japaiune,  pp.  143-160. 

Also  in:  F.  O.  Adams,  Hist,  of  Jujiaii. —  Sir 
E.  J.  Reed,  Japan,  v.  1,  ch.  2-16. —W.  E. 
Griffis,  T/ie  mh(dos  Empin;  hk.  1.— H.  Ilildreth, 
Jiipitn,  as  it  irns  and  is. 

A.  D.  1549-1686.  —  Jesuit  Missions.  —  The 
Century  of  Christianity. — Its  introduction  and 
extirpation. —  Francis  Xavier,  "the  A|ios(le  of 
the  Indies,  was  both  the  leader  and  director  of  a 
widely  spread  missionary  movement,  conducted 
by  a  rapidly  increasing  staff,  not  only  of  Jesuits, 
but  also  of  priests  and  missionaries  of  other  or- 
ders, as  well  as  of  native  preachers  and  catcchists. 
Xavier  reserved  for  himself  the  arduous  task  of 
travelling  to  regions  as  yet  imvisitcd  by  any 
preachers  of  Christianity ;  and  his  bold  and  im- 
patient imagination  was  carried  away  b)'  the 
idea  of  bearing  the  Cross  to  the  countries  of  tlie 
farthest  East.  The  islands  of  Japan,  already 
known  to  Europe  through  the  travels  of  Jlarco 
Polo,  had  been  reached  l)y  the  Portuguese  only 
eight  years  before,  namely,  in  1.541,  and  Xavier, 
while  at  Malacca,  liail  conversed  with  navigators 
and  traders  who  had  visited  that  remote  coast. 
A  Japanese,  named  Angero  (Ilansiro),  pursued 
for  homicide,  had  Hed  to  Malacca  in  a  Portuguese 
ship.  lie  iM'ofessetl  a  real  or  feigned  desire  to  be 
baptized,  and  was  presented  to  Xavier  at  Malac- 
ca, who  sent  liim  to  Goa.  There  he  learneil 
Portuguese  quickly,  and  was  baptized  under  the 
name  of  Paul  of  the  Holy  Faitli.   .   .   .   Having 
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carefully  arranged  the  alTairs  of  the  Seminary  of 
tlie  Holy  Faith  at  Goa  and  the  entire  machinery 
of  the  mission,  Francis  Xavier  took  ship  for 
Malacca  on  the  14lli  April,  l.j49,  On  the  24th  of 
June  111'  sailed  for  .(apan.  along  with  Angero 
and  his  two  companions,  in  a  Chinese  junk  be- 
longing (o  a  famous  pirate,  an  ally  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  left  in  tlieir  hands  hostages  for  the 
safety  of  the  apostle  on  the  voyage.  After  a 
dangerous  voyage  they  reached  Kagosima,  tlie 
native  town  of  Angero,  under  wliose  auspices 
Xavier  was  well  received  by  the  governor, 
magistrates,  and  other  distinguished  people. 
The  ajiostle  was  unable  to  coninience  his  mission 
at  once,  though,  acci}rding  to  his  bi<igrapliers,  lie 
possessed  the  gift  of  tongues.  '  We  are  here,' 
ho  writes,  '  like  so  many  statues.  They  speak 
to  us,  and  make  signs  to  us,  and  we  remain 
mute.  We  have  again  become  children,  and  all 
our  present  occupation  is  to  learn  the  elements 
of  the  .Japanese  grammar.'  His  tirst  iin[iression3 
of  Japan  were  very  favourable.  .  .  .  Xavier  left 
Japan  on  the  20th  November,  l.i.jl,  after  a  stay 
of  two  years  and  four  months.  In  his  contro- 
versies with  the  Japanese,  Xavier  had  been  con- 
tinually met  with  the  objection — liow  could  the 
Scripture  history  be  true  when  it  had  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  learned  men  of  China?  It  was 
Chinese  sages  who  had  taught  pliilo.sophy  and 
history  to  the  Japanese,  and  Chinese  missionaries 
who  had  converted  them  to  Budilhism.  To 
China,  then,  would  he  go  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
root  of  that  mighty  superstition.  Accordingly 
he  sailed  from  Goa  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1552.  .  .  .  Being  a  prey  to  continual  anxiety 
to  reach  the  new  scene  of  his  labours,  Xa- 
vier fell  ill,  apparently  of  remittent  fever, 
and  died  on  the  2nd  of  December,  1552.  .  .  . 
The  result  of  Xavier's  labours  was  the  for- 
mation of  a  mission  which,  from  Goa  as  a 
centre,  radiated  over  much  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
from  Orninz  to  Japan.  .  .  .  The  two  mission- 
aries, whom  Xavier  had  left  at  Japan,  were  soon 
after  joined  by  three  others;  and  in  1550  they 
were  visited  by  the  Provincial  of  the  Order  in  the 
Indies,  Melchior  Nunez,  who  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  Japanese  mission  and  selected  for  it 
the  best  mi.ssionaries,  as  Xavier  had  recommend- 
ed. .  .  .  The  Jesuits  attached  themselves  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  King  of  Bungo,  a  restless  and  am- 
bitious prince,  who  in  the  end  added  four  li(tle 
kingdoms  to  his  own,  and  thus  became  master  of 
a  large  part  of  the  island  of  Kiusiu.  In  his 
dominions  Christianity  made  such  progress  that 
the  number  of  converts  began  to  be  counted  by 
thousands.  .  .  .  The  missionaries  perseveringly 
sought  to  spread  their  religion  by  preaching, 
public  discussion,  the  circulation  of  controversial 
writings,  the  instruction  of  the  youth,  the  casting 
out  of  devils,  the  performance  of  those  mj'stery 
plays  so  common  in  that  age,  bj^  the  institutioa 
of  '  confreries  '  like  those  of  Avignon,  and,  above 
all,  by  the  well-timed  administration  of  alms. 
Nor  need  w-e  be  surprised  to  learn  that  their  first 
converts  were  principally  the  blind,  the  infirm, 
and  old  men  one  foot  in  the  grave.  There  are, 
however,  many  proofs  in  their  letters  that  they 
were  able  both  to  attract  proselytes  of  a  better 
class  and  to  insiiire  them  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  promised  well  for  the  growtli  of  the  mis- 
sion. In  those  early  days  the  example  of  Xavier 
vras  still  fresh;  and  his  immediate  successors 
seem    to   have  inherited    liis  energetic  and  self- 
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denj'Sntr  dispositiou.  tliough  none  of  tliom  could 
equal  the  great  mental  and  moral  qualities  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  They  kept,  at  the 
same  lime  a  watchful  eye  upon  tlio  political 
events  tluit  were  going- on  around  them,  and  soon 
began  to  bear  a  part  in  them.  The  hostility  be- 
tween them  and  the  Bonzes  became  more  and 
more  bitter." —  The  Ilundred  Tears  of  Christvtn- 
ity  in  Jtipan  (Quarterly  Rev.,  Ajiril,  1871). — "  In 
several  of  the  provinces  of  Kyushu  the  (jrinces 
had  become  converts  and  had"  freely  n.sed  their 
influence,  and  sometimes  their  authority,  to  ex- 
tend Christianity  among  their  subjects.  _  In 
Kyoto  and  Yamaguchi,  in  Osaka  and  Sakai,  as 
well  as  in  Kyushu,  the  Jesuit  fatliei's  had  foim- 
<led  flourishing  churches  and  exerted  a  wide  influ- 
ence. They  had  established  colleges  where  the 
candidates  for  the  church  could  be  educated  and 
trained.  They  had  organized  hospitals  and 
as^dums  at  Nagasaki  and  elsewhere,  where  those 
needing  aid  could  be  received  and  treated.  It  is 
true  that  the  progress  of  the  work  had  met  wdth 
a  severe  setback  in  A.  D.  1387,  when  Taiko 
Sama  issued  an  edict  expelling  all  foreign  re- 
ligious teachers  from  Japan.  In  pursuance  of 
this  edict  nine  foreigners  who  bad  evaded  exiinl- 
sion  were  burnt  at  Nagasaki.  The  reason  for 
this  decisive  action  on  the  part  of  Taiko  Sama 
is  usually  attributed  to  the  suspicion  which  had 
been  awakened  in  him  by  tlie  loose  and  un- 
guarded talk  of  a  Portuguese  sea  captain.  But 
other  causes  undoubtedly  contributed  to  produce 
in  him  this  intolerant  frame  of  mind.  ...  In 
several  of  the  provinces  of  Japan  where  the 
Jesuits  had  attained  the  ascendancy,  the  most 
forcible  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  Christian 
]iiinces  to  compel  all  their  subjects  to  follow 
their  own  example  and  adopt  the  Christian  faitli. 
Takeyama,  whom  the  Jesuit  fathers  designate  as 
Justo"  Ucondono,  carried  out  in  his  territory  at 
Akashi  a  system  of  bitter  persecution.  He  gave 
his  subjects  the  option  of  becoming  Christians  or 
leaving  his  territory.  Konishi  Yukinaga,  who 
received  part  of  the  province  of  Iligo  as  his  fief 
after  the  Korean  war,  enforced  with  great  per- 
sistency the  acceptance  of  the  Christian  faitli, 
and  robbed  the  Buddhist  priests  of  their  temples 
and  their  lands.  The  princes  of  Omura  and 
Arima,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  princes  of 
Bungo,  followed  the  advice  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
in  using  their  authority  to  advance  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  The  fathers  could  scarcely  com- 
plain of  having  the  system  of  intolerance  prac- 
tised upon  them,  which,  when  circumstances 
were  favorable,  they  had  advi-sed  to  be  applicil 
to  their  opponents.  .  .  .  During  the  first  years  of 
leyasu's  supremacy  the  Christians  were  not  dis- 
turbed. ...  He  issued  in  1000  what  may  be 
called  a  warning  proclamation,  announcing  that 
he  had  learned  witli  pain  that,  contrary  to  Taiko 
Sama's  edict,  many  had  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  lie  warned  all  officers  of  his  court  to 
see  that  the  edict  was  .strictly  enforced.  He  de- 
clared that  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  state  that 
none  should  emlirace  the  new  doctrine;  and  that 
such  as  had  already  done  so  must  change  imme- 
diately. ...  In  the  meantime  both  the  Knglish 
and  Dtiteh  had  apjieared  on  the  scene.  .  .  . 
Their  object  was  solely  trade,  and  as  the  Portu- 
guese monopoly  hitherto  had  been  mainly  se- 
cured by  the  Jesuit  i'athers,  it  was  natural  for 
the  new-comers  lo  reju'cscnt  the  motive  of  these 
fathers  in  an  unfavorable  and  suspicious  light. 


'Indeed,'  as  Hildreth  says,  'they  had  only  to 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  the  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  said  of  each  other  to  excite  in  the  minds 
of  the  Japanese  rulers  the  gravest  distrust  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  priests  of  both  nations.' 
"Whether  it  is  true  as  charged  that  the  minds  of 
the  Japanese  rulers  had  been  poisoned  against 
the  Jesuit  fathers  by  misrepresentation  and  false- 
hood, it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  <lefinitely ; 
but  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the  cruel  and  intolerant 
policy  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  wo\dd  be 
fully  set  forth  and  tlie  danger  to  the  Japanese 
empire  from  the  machinations  of  the  foreign  re- 
ligious teachers  held  up  in  the  worst  light.  .  .  . 
le^'asu,  evidently  having  made  up  his  mind  that 
for  the  safety  of  the  empire  Christianity  must  be 
extirpated,  in  1014  issued  an  edict  that  "the  mem- 
bers of  all  religious  orders,  whether  European  or 
Japanese,  should  be  scut  out  of  the  country ; 
that  the  churches  which  had  been  erected  in 
various  localities  should  be  pulled  down,  and 
that  the  native  adherents  of  the  faith  should  be 
compelled  to  renounce  it.  In  part  execution  of 
this  edict  all  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
native  and  foreign,  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to 
Nagasaki.  Native  Christians  were  sent  to  Tsu- 
garu,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  ilaiu  island. 
...  In  accordance  with  this  edict,  as  many  as 
300  persons  are  said  to  have  licen  shipped  from 
Japan  October  25,  1014.  All  the  resident  Jesuits 
were  included  in  this  number,  excepting  eighteen 
fathers  and  nine  brotiiers,  who  concealed  them- 
selves and  thus  escaped  the  search.  Following 
his  deportation  of  converts  the  most  persistent 
efforts  continued  to  be  made  to  force  the  native 
Christians  to  renounce  their  faith.  The  accounts 
given,  both  b^^  the  foreign  and  by  the  Japanese 
writers,  of  the  persecutions  which  now  broke 
upon  the  heads  of  the  Christians  are  beyond  de- 
scription horrible.  .  .  .  Rewards  were  offered 
for  information  involving  Christians  of  every 
position  and  rank,  even  of  parents  against  their 
children  and  of  children  against  their  parents. 
.  .  .  The  persecution  began  in  its  worst  form 
about  1010.  This  was  the  year  in  which  leyasu 
died,  but  his  son  and  successor  carried  out"  the 
terrible  programme  with  heartless  thoroughness. 
It  has  never  been  surpassed  for  cruelty  and 
brutality  on  the  part  of  the  persecutors,  or  for 
courage  and  constancy  on  the  part  of  those  who 
suffered.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gubbins  .  .  .  says: 'We read 
of  Christians  being  executed  in  a  barbarous 
manner  in  sight  of  each  other,  of  their  being 
hurled  from  tiie  tops  of  precipices,  of  their  being 
buried  alive,  of  their  being  torn  astuider  by 
oxen,  of  their  being  tied  up  in  rice-bags,  which 
were  heaped  up  together,  and  of  the  pile  thus 
formed  being  set  on  fire.  Others  were  tortured 
befoi-e  dcathby  the  insertion  of  sharp  spikes  un- 
der the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet,  while  some 
jioor  wretches  by  a  refinement  of  horrid  cruelty 
were  shut  up  in  cages  and  there  left  to  starve 
with  food  before  their  eyes.  Let  it  not  be  su])- 
posed  that  we  have  drawn  on  the  Jesuit  accoimts 
solely  for  this  information.  An  exanunatiou  of 
the  Japanese  records  will  show  that  the  case  is 
not  overstated.' "—D.  Murray,  Storii  nf  Jupnn, 
f/i,  11.  —  "The  persecutions  went  on,  the  dis- 
covery of  Christians  occasionally  occurring  for 
several  years,  but  in  1080  'the"  few  remaining 
had  learnt  how  to  conceal  their  belief  and  the 
])racticc  of  their  religion  so  well,  thtil  the  Coun- 
cil issued  a  circular  to  the  chief  Daimios  of  the 
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soutli  niul  west,  stating  that  none  of  the  Kirishi- 
tan  sect  Imd  boon  discovfrccl  of  luti.'  years,  owing 
ptM']ia|is  to  laziness  on  the  part  of  tliose  wliosi; 
duty  it  was  to  search  for  tlieni,  and  enjoining 
vigilance  '  (Satow).  Traces  of  the  C^liristian  re- 
ligion and  people  lingered  in  the  country  down 
to  our  own  time."  —  Sir  E.  J.  Heed,  ./njuni,  p. 
301. 

A.  D.  1852-1888. — Opening  the  ports  to  for- 
eigners.— The  treaty  with  the  United  States 
and  the  other  treaties  which  followed. — "  It,  is 
estimated  that  aliout  the  middle  of  the  ]iresent 
century.  American  capital  to  the  amount  of  sev- 
enteen ndllion  dollars  was  invested  in  the  wlialing 
industry  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  C'ldna.  We  thus 
sec  that  it  was  not  a  mere  outburst  of  French 
enthusiasm  wdien  M.  iliclielct  paid  this  high 
tribute  to  the  service  of  the  whale  to  civilization: 
'Who  opened  to  men  the  great  distant  naviga- 
tion"? Who  revealed  the  ocean  and  marked  out 
its  zones  and  its  liqind  highways'?  Who  iliscov- 
ered  the  secrets  of  the  globe'?  The  Whale  and 
the  Whaler.'.  .  .  There  were  causes  other  than 
the  mere  safety  of  wdialcrs  which  led  to  the  in- 
ception of  the  American  expedition  to  Japan. 
On  the  one  hand,  tlie  rise  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial commonwealths  on  the  Pacitic.  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California,  the  increasing  trade 
with  China,  the  development  of  steam  naviga- 
tion—  necessitating  coal  depots  and  ports  for 
shelter,  the  opening  of  highways  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Central  America,  the  missionary  en- 
terprises on  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  rise  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  —  on  the  other  hand,  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  nations  among  the  ruling 
class  in  Japan,  the  news  of  the  British  victory  in 
China,  the  jn'ogrcss  of  European  settlements  in 
the  Pacific,  the  dissemination  of  western  science 
among  a  progressive  class  of  scholars,  the  advice 
from  the  Dutch  government  to  discontinue  the 
antiquated  policy  of  exclusion  —  all  these  testi- 
fied that  the  fulness  of  time  for  Japan  to  turn 
a  new  page  in  her  history  was  at  hand.  .  .  . 
About  this  time,  a  newspaper  article  concerning 
some  Japanese  waifs  who  had  been  picked  up  at 
sea  by  the  barque  Auckland  —  Captain  Jennings 
—  and  brought  to  San  Francisco,  attracted  the 
attention  of  Commodore  Aulick.  He  submitted 
a  proposal  to  the  government  that  it  should  take 
advantage  0/  this  incident  to  open  commercial 
relations  with  the  Empire,  or  at  least  to  manifest 
the  friendly  feelings  of  the  country.  This  pro- 
posal was  made  on  the  9th  of  Jlay,  1851.  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  in 
him  Aulick  found  a  ready  friend.  .  .  .  Clothed 
with  full  power  to  negotiate  and  sign  treaties, 
and  furnished  with  a  letter  from  President  Fill- 
more to  the  Emperor,  Conuuodore  Aidick  was 
on  the  eve  of  departure  wlieu  for  some  reason  he 
was  prevented.  Thus  the  project  wduch  began 
at  his  suggestion  was  obstructed  when  it  was 
about  to  be  accomplished,  and  another  man,  per- 
haps better  fitted  for  the  undertaking,  entered 
into  his  labors.  .  .  .  Commodore  [Matthew  Cal- 
braith]  Perry  shared  the  belief  in  the  expediency 
of  sending  a  special  mission  for  the  jnirpose. 
When  Commodore  Aulick  was  recalled.  Perry 
proposed  to  the  U.  S.  Government  an  immediate 
expedition.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  an 
expedition  on  the  most  liberal  scale  was  resolved 
upon.  He  was  invested  with  extraordinary 
powers,  naval  and  diplomatic.  The  East  India 
and  China  Seas  and  Japan  were  the  otticial  desig- 


nation of  the  field  of  service,  but  the  real  object 
in  view  was  the  establishment  of  a  coal  depot  in 
Japan.  The  public  announeemeiU-  of  the  reso- 
lution was  foUoweil  by  applications  from  all 
([uarters  of  Christendom  for  ])crmission  to 
accompany  the  expedition;  all  these  were,  how- 
ever, refused  on  prudential  grounds.  .  .  .  Im- 
patient of  the  delay  caused  by  the  tardy  prep- 
arations of  his  vessels.  Perry  sailed  from  Norfolk 
on  the  24th  of  November,  IHK,  with  one  ship, 
the  Mississippi,  leaving  the  rest  to  follow  as 
soon  as  ready,  .  .  .  The  Mississippi  .  .  .  touch- 
ing at  several  jiorls  on  her  way,  reached  Loo 
Choo  in  ,May,  wdiere  the  squadron  united.  .  .  . 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  July,  IM.JS,  the 
squadron  entered  the  Hay  of  Yedo  in  martial 
order,  and  about  5  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
anchored  oft'  the  town  of  Uraga.  No  sooner  had 
'  the  black  ships  of  the  evil  mien '  made  their 
entry  into  the  iJay,  than  the  signal  guns  were 
tired,  followed  by  the  discharge  of  rockets;  then 
were  seen  on  tlie  shore  companies  of  soldiers 
moving  from  garrison  to  garrison.  The  popu- 
lar commotion  in  Vcdo  at  the  news  of  '  a  foreign 
invasion'  was  beyond  description.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  uproar.  In  all  directions  were 
seen  mothers  flying  with  children  in  their  arms, 
and  men  with  niotlicrs  on  their  backs.  Rumors 
of  an  immediate  action,  exa.ggerated  each  time 
they  were  eonununieated  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
added  horror  to  the  horror-stricken.  .  .  .  As  the 
squadron  dropped  anchor,  it  was  surrounded  by 
junks  and  boats  of  all  sorts,  but  there  was  no 
hostile  sign  shown.  A  document  in  French  was 
handed  on  board,  which  proved  to  be  a  warning 
to  any  foreign  vessel  not  to  come  nearer.  The 
next  day  was  spent  in  informal  conference  be- 
tween the  local  officials  of  Uraga  and  the  sub- 
ordinate offlccrs  of  the  squadron.  It  was  Com- 
modore Perry's  polic}'  to  behave  with  as  much 
reserve  and  exclusiveness  as  tlie  .lapancse  diplo- 
mats had  done  and  would  do.  He  would  neither 
see,  nor  talk  with,  any  except  the  highest  digni- 
tary of  the  realm.  Meanwhile,  the  governor  of 
Uraga  came  on  board  and  w-as  received  by  cap- 
tains and  lieutenants.  He  declared  that  the  laws 
forbade  any  foreign  communication  to  be  held 
elsewdiere  than  Nagasaki ;  but  to  Nagasaki  the 
squadron  woidd  never  go.  The  vexed  governor 
would  send  to  Ycilo  for  further  instructions,  and 
the  l'3th  was  fixed  as  a  day  for  another  confer- 
ence Any  exchange  of  thought  was  either  in 
the  Dutch  language,  for  wduch  interpreters  were 
provided  on  both  sides,  or  in  Chinese,  through 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  and  afterward  in  Japan- 
ese, through  jManjiro  Nakahama.  .  .  .  On  the 
I'ith,  the  Governor  of  Uraga  again  ajspeared  on 
board  and  insisted  on  the  squadron's  leaving  the 
Yedo  Bay  for  Nagasaki,  ■\vhere  the  President's 
letter  would  be  duly  received  through  the  Dutch 
or  the  Chinese.  This  the  Commodore  firndy  re- 
fused to  do.  It  was  therefore  decided  at  the 
court  of  Y'edo  that  the  letter  be  received  at 
Kurihama,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Uraga. 
This  procedure  was,  in  the  lan.guage  of  the  com- 
missioners, 'in  opposition  to  the  Japanese  law; ' 
but.  on  the  ground  that  '  the  Admiral,  in  liis 
quality  as  Andjassador  of  the  President,  would 
be  insulted  by  any  other  course.'  the  original  of 
Mr.  Fillmore's  letter  to  the  Japanese  Emperor, 
enclosed  in  a  golden  box  of  one  thousand  dollars 
in  value,  was  delivered  on  the  14th  of  Juh^  to 
the   conunissioners   appointed   by   the    Shogun. 
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.  .  .  Forttmak'ly  for  Japan,  the  disturbed  state 
of  alTairs  in  Cliina  made  it  prudent  for  Perr_v  to 
repair  to  tlie  ports  of  tliat  eountry,  wLiieli  be  did 
as  tbougli  lie  had  consulted  solely  the  diplo- 
matic convenience  of  our  country.  He  left 
■word  that  he  would  come  the  ensuing  spring  for 
our  answer.  ...  It  was  the  Taipiug  Kebellioa 
which  called  for  Perry's  presence  in  China.  Tlie 
American  merchants  had  large  interests  at  stake 
there  —  their  property  in  Shanghai  alone  amount- 
ing, it  is  said,  to"  «1.200,(lo0.  .  .  .  Wliile  in 
China,  Commodore  Perry  found  that  the  Russian 
and  French  admirals,  who  were  sta\-ing  in  Shang- 
hai, contemplated  a  near  visit  to  Japan.  That 
he  might  not  give  any  advantage  to  them,  ho 
left  JIacao  earlier  than  he  had  intended,  and,  on 
the  13th  of  February,  found  himself  again  in 
the  Bay  of  Yedo,  with  a  statel3'  tlcet  of  eight 
ships.  As  the  place  where  the  conference  had 
been  held  at  the  previous  vi.sit  was  out  of  the 
reach  of  gun-shot  from  the  anchorage.  Perry  ex- 
pressed a  desire  of  holding  negotiations  in  Yedo, 
a  request  impossible  for  tlie  Japanese  to  comply 
with.  After  some  hesitation,  the  suburb  Kana- 
gawa  was  mutually  agreed  upon  as  a  suitable 
site,  and  there  a  temporar}-  building  was  accord- 
ingly erected  for  tlie  transaction  of  the  business. 
On  the  8th  of  Jlay,  Commodore  Perry,  arra3'ed 
in  the  paraphernalia  befitting  his  rank,  was 
ushered  into  the  hou.se.  The  reply  of  the  Sho- 
gun  to  the  President's  letter  was  now  given  — 
the  purport  of  which  was,  decidedly  in  word 
but  reluctantly  in  spirit,  in  favor  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse. Conferences  were  repeated  in  the 
middle  and  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  after 
many  evasions  and  equivocations,  deliberations 
and  delays,  invitations  to  banquets  and  e.\- 
chauges  of  presents,  at  last,  on  Friday,  the  31st 
of  Jlay,  the  formal  treaty  was  signed ;  a  synop- 
sis of  which  is  here  presented:  1.  Peace  and 
friendship.  2.  Ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate 
open  to  American  ships,  and  necessary  provisions 
to  be  supplied  them.  3.  Relief  to  shipwrecked 
people;  expenses  thereof  not  to  be  refunded. 
4.  Americans  to  be  free  as  in  other  countries, 
but  amenable  to  just  laws.  5.  Americans  at 
Shimoda  and  Hakodate  not  to  be  subject  to  re- 
strictions; free  to  go  about  within  defined  limits. 
6.  Careful  deliberation  in  transacting  business 
which  affects  the  welfare  of  either  party.  7. 
Trade  in  open  ports  subject  to  local  regulations. 
8.  "Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  etc.,  to  be  pro- 
cured through  Japanese  officers  only.  9.  Most- 
favored  nation  clause.  10.  U.  S.  ships  restricted 
to  ports  of  Shimoda  and  Hakodate,  except  when 
forced  bj^  stress  of  weatliei'.  11.  V.  S.  Consuls 
or  agents  to  reside  at  Shimoda,  13.  Ratifications 
to  be  exchanged  within  eighteen  months.  .  .  . 
His  labors  at  an  end.  Perry  bade  the  last  fare- 
well to  Jajian  and  started  on  his  home-boiuid 
voyage.  This  was  in  June,  18.'j4.  .  .  .  Xo 
.sooner  had  Perry  left,  carrying  off  tlie  trophy  of 
jicaceful  victory  —  the  treaty  (tliougli  the  Yedo 
government  was  in  no  enjoyment  of  jieaceful 
rest),  than  the  Russian  Admiral  Pontiatine  ap- 
peared in  Nagasaki.  He  urged  that  the  same 
privileges  be  granted  his  country  as  were  al- 
lowed the  Americans.  .  .  .  Soon,  the  English 
Hear  Admiral,  Sir  James  Stirling,  arrives  at  the 
same  harbor,  very  kindly  to  notify  tlie  govern- 
ment that  there  maj-  be  some  figliting  in  Japan- 
ese waters  between  Russians  and  his  country- 
men. .  .  .  The  British  convention   was   feigned 


October  14,  1854,  and  followed,  in  18.58,  by  the 
Elgin  treaty.  The  treaty  with  Russia  was  signed 
January  26,  1855;  Netherlands,  9th  of  Novem- 
ber the  same  year;  France,  October  9,  1858; 
Portugal,  3rd  of  August,  1860;  German  Customs 
Union,  25th  of  Jamiary,  1861.  The  other  na- 
tions which  followed  "the  United  States  were 
Ital}-,  Spain,  Denmark,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Peru, 
Hawaii,  China,  Corea  and  Siam ;  lastly  Mexico, 
with  whom  we  concluded  a  treaty  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  (Nov.  30,  1888).""— Inazo  (Ota) 
Nitobe,  The  Intercourse  between  the  IT.  S.  and 
Japan,  ck.  2. 

Also  IN:  F.  L.  Hawks,  Karraiire  of  the  Expe- 
dition  under  Com.  Perry. — W.  E.  Grittis,  Mat- 
thew Calhraith  Perry,  cli.  27-33. 

A.  D.  1869-1890.  —  Constitutional  develop- 
ment.—  "In  1869  was  convened  the  Kogisho  or 
'Parliament,'  as  Sir  Harry  Parkes  translates  it 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  .  .  . 
The  Kogisho  was  composed  mostly  of  the  re- 
tainers of  the  Daimios,  for  the  latter,  having  no 
experience  of  the  earnest  business  of  life,  '  were 
not  eager  to  devote  themselves  to  the  labors  of  an 
onerous  and  voluntary  office.'  .  .  .  The  object 
of  the  Kogisho  was  to  enable  the  government  to 
sound  public  opinion  on  the  various  topics  of  the 
day,  anil  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  country 
in  the  work  of  legislation  b_v  ascertaining  whether 
the  projects  of  the  government  were  likely  to  be 
favorably  received.  The  Kogisho,  like  the  Coun- 
cils of  Kuges  and  Daimios,  was  nothing  but  aa 
experiment,  a  mere  germ  of  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly, which  only  time  and  experience  could  bring 
to  maturity.  ...  It  was  a  quiet,  peaceful, 
obedient  debating  .society.  It  has  left  tlie  record 
of  its  abortive  undertakings  in  the  '  Kogisho 
Nishi '  or  journal  of  '  Parliament.'  The  Kogisho 
was  dissolved  in  the  3'ear  of  its  birth.  And  the 
indifference  of  the  public  about  its  dissolution 
proves  how  small  an  influence  it  really  had. 
But  a  greater  event  than  the  di.ssolution  of  the 
Kogisho  was  pending  before  the  public  gaze. 
This  was  the  aboliticm  of  feudalism.  .  .  The 
measure  to  aboH.sh  feudalism  was  much  discus.sed 
in  the  Kogisho  before  its  dissolution.  .  .  .  In  the 
following  noted  memorial,  after  reviewing  the 
political  liistiiry  of  Japan  during  the  past  few 
hundred  years,  these  Daimios  said:  'Now  the 
great  Government  lias  been  newly  restored  and 
the  Emperor  himself  undertakes  the  direction  of 
affairs.  This  is,  indeed,  a  rare  and  might)'  event. 
We  have  the  name  (of  an  Imperial  Government), 
we  must  also  have  the  fact.  Our  first  duty  is  to  il- 
lustrate our  faithfulness  and  to  prove  our  loyalty. 
.  .  .  The  place  where  we  live  is  the  Emperor's 
land  and  the  food  which  we  eat  is  grown  by  the 
Emjieror's  men.  How  can  we  make  it  our  own'? 
We  now  reverently  offer  up  the  list  of  our  pos- 
sessions and  men,  with  the  prayer  that  the  Em- 
peror will  take  good  measures  for  rewarding 
those  to  whom  reward  isdue  and  for  taking  from 
those  to  whom  punishment  is  due.  Let  the  im- 
perial orders  be  issued  for  altering  and  remodel- 
ling the  territories  of  the  various  clans.  Let  the 
civil  and  jienal  codes,  the  militaiy  laws  down  to 
the  rules  for  uniform  and  the  construction  of  en- 
gines of  war,  all  proceed  from  the  Emperor;  let 
all  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  great  and  small,  be 
referred  Id  liim.'  This  mc'morial  was  signed  by 
the  Daimios  of  Kago,  Ili/cu,  Satsuma,  Choshiu, 
Tosa,  anil  some  other  Daimios  of  the  west.     But 
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tlie  mil  mifliorof  the  incinni-ial  is  liolipved  to  have 
been  Kido,  the  Imiin  of  tlic  Hcstofation.  Tlius 
were  the  fiefs  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
■wealthy  Daimios  voluntarily  olTereil  to  the  Em- 
peror. The  other  Daimios  soon  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  tlieir  eolleagiies.  And  the  feudalism 
■which  had  existed  in  .Japan  for  over  eiiiht  cen- 
turies was  abolislicd  liy  tlic  foUowinic  laconic  im- 
jierial  decree  of  August,  1871:  'The  clans  arc 
abolished,  and  prefectures  are  established  in 
their  places.'  .  .  .  While  the  government  at 
home  was  tluis  tearing  down  the  old  framework 
of  state,  the  IwaUura  Eml)assy  in  foreign  lands 
was  gathering  materials  for  tlie  new.  This  was 
signiticant,  inasmuch  as  five  of  the  best  states- 
men of  the  time,  with  their  stalf  of  forty-four 
able  men,  came  into  association  for  over  a  year 
with  western  peoples,  and  beheld  in  operation 
their  social,  political  and  religious  institutions. 
...  In  1873,  Count  Itagaki  with  his  friends 
had  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  government  pray- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  representative  as- 
sembh',  but  they  had  not  been  heeded  by  the 
government.  In  .July,  1877,  Count  Itagaki  with 
liis  Ri-shi-sha  again  addressed  a  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  '  praying  for  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government,  and  setting  forth  tiie  reasons  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  society, 
rendered  such  a  change  necessary.'  These  rea- 
sons were  nine  in  number  and  were  developed 
at  great  length.  .  ,  .  The  civil  war  being  ended, 
in  1878.  the  year  which  marks  a  decade  from  the 
establishment  of  the  new  regime,  tlie  government, 
persuaded  that  the  time  for  popular  institutions 
was  fast  approaching,  not  alone  through  repre- 
sentations of  the  Tosa  memorialists,  but  through 
many  other  signs  of  the  times,  decided  to  take  a 
step"  in  the  direction  of  establishing  a  national 
as.sembly.  But  the  government  acted  cuutinusly. 
Thinking  that  to  bring  together  hundreds  of 
members  unaccustomed  to  iiarliamentary  debate 
and  its  excitement,  and  to  allow  them  a  liand 
in  the  administration  of  affairs  of  the  state, 
might  be  attended  with  serious  dangers,  as  a 
preparation  for  the  national  assembly  the  gov- 
ernment established  first  local  assemblies.  Cer- 
tainly this  was  a  wise  course.  These  local 
assemblies  have  not  only  been  good  training 
schools  for  popular  government,  but  also  ]iroved 
reasonably  successful.  .  .  .  The  qualifications 
for  electors  (males  only)  are :  an  age  of  twenty 
years,  registration,  and  pa.vmeut  of  a  land  tax  of 
$.5.  Voting  is  by  ballot,  but  the  names  of  the 
voters  are  to  be  written  by  themselves  on  the 
voting  papers.  There  are  now  2,172  members 
who  sit  in  these  local  assemblies.  .  .  .  The  gulf 
between  absolute  government  and  popular  gov- 
ernment was  thus  widened  more  and  more  by  the 
institution  of  local  government.  The  popular 
tide  raised  bythe.se  local  assemblies  was  swelling 
in  volume  year  b_v  year.  New  waves  were  set 
in  motion  by  the  younger  generation  of  thinkers. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  year  1881  the  flood  rose 
so  high  that  the  government  thought  it  wise  not 
to  resist  longer.  His  Imperial  Majesty,  hearing 
the  petitions  of  the  people,  graciously  confirmed 
and  expanded  his  promise  of  1868  by  the  famous 
proclamation  of  October  12,  1881:  '  We  have 
long  had  it  in  view  to  gradually  establish  a  con- 
stitutional form  of  government.  .  .  .  It  was  with 
this  object  in  view  that  in  the  eighth  year  of 
Jleiji  (187.'))  we  established  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
eleventh   year  of    Meiji   (1878)    authorized    the 


formation  of  local  assemblies.  .  .  .  AVe  therefore 
hereby  declare  that  we  shall,  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  Meiji  (18iJ0)  establish  a  iiarliament.  in 
order  to  carry  into  full  effe<:t  the  determination 
we  have  announced;  and  we  charge  our  faithful 
subjects  bearing  our  commissions  to  m;ike,  in  the 
meantime,  all  necessary  preparations  to  that 
end.'"— T.  lyenaga.  The  (JmHtUittijiiuil  Devilop- 
ment  of  Japan,  1853-1881  (Juhiix  llupkins  Univ. 
Studies,  Qt/i  series,  no.  9). —  See  Constitution  of 
Japan. 

A.  D.  1871-1872. — Organization  of  National 
Education.     See  Eorr.\  tion,  MoDicii.v  :   Asia. 

JAQUELINE  OF  HOLLAND  AND  HAI- 
NAULT,  The  Despoiling  of.  See  Ni;tiiI';k- 
LANDs:  A.  1).  141T-14:!it. 

JAQUES-GILMORE  PEACE  MISSION. 
See  CxiTED  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  18G4  (July). 

JARL.     See  Eaki-:  and  Ethel. 

JARNAC,  Battle  of  (1569).  See  France: 
A.  I).  l."")(i;3- 1.170. 

JASPER,  Sergeant,  The  exploit  of.  See 
United  STATiis  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1770  (June). 

JASSY,  Treaty  of  {1792).  See  TuhivS:  A.  D. 
1776-1792. 

JATTS  OR  JAUTS.     See  Gypsies. 

JAVA:  A.  D.  1811-1813.— Taken  from  the 
Dutch  by  the  English. — Restored  to  Holland. 
See  India:  A.  1).  lS(l.-)-lSl(j. 

JAVAN.— The  Hebrew  form  of  the  Greek 
race  name  Ionian ;  "  but  in  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  generally  applied  to  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  is  called  the  Island  of  Yavnan,  or  the 
lonians,  on  the  Assyrian  monuments." — A.  H. 
Sayce,  Fresh  Light  from  the  Ancient  Monuments, 
ch.  2. 

JAXARTES,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  now  called  the  Sir,  or  Sihun,  which  empties 
into  the  Sea  of  Aral. 

JAY,  John,  in  the  American  Revolution.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1774  (Septem- 
r.ER):  and  Xew^  York:  A.  D.  1777 In  diplo- 
matic service.     See  United   St.\tes   of  Am.  : 

1782    (Septemher  —  Xovembei:) And    the 

adoption   of   the    Federal   Constitution.     See 

United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.   17S7-1789 

Chief    Justice   of    the    Supreme   Court.      See 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).    1789-1792 

And  the  second  Treaty  -with  Great  Britain. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1794-179.1. 

JAYHAWKERS  AND  RED  LEGS. — 
During  tlie  conflict  of  ls.")4-18-')9  in  Kansas,  cer- 
tain "  Free-state  men  in  the  Southeast,  compara- 
tively isolated,  having  little  communication  with 
[the  town  of]  Lawrence,  and  conseciuently  almost 
wholly  withotit  check,  developed  a  successful  if 
not  very  praiseworthy  system  of  retaliation. 
Confederated  at  first  for  defense  against  pro- 
slavery  outrages,  but  ultimately  falling  more  or 
less  completely  into  the  vocation  of  robbers  and 
assassins,  they  have  received  the  name  —  what- 
ever its  origin  maj"  be  —  of  jayhawkers." — L.  W. 
Spring,  Kansan,  p.  240. — "The  complaints  in 
former  years  of  Border  Ruffian  forays  from  ilis- 
souri  into  Kansas  [see  Kansas:  A.  D.  18o4-18.59], 
were,  as  soon  as  the  civil  war  began,  paid  with 
interest  by  a  continual  accusation  of  incursions 
of  Kansas  'Jayhawkers'  and  'Red  Legs'  into 
iMissouri. " — J.  G.  Xicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Abraham 
Linroln.  ,:  6.  ;).  370. 

JAYME.     See  James, 
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JAZYGES. 


JEIU'SALEJI. 


JAZYGES,  OR  lAZYGES.     Sec  Limtgan- 

TES. 

JEAN.     vSce  John. 

JEANNE  I.,  Queen  of  Navarre,  A.  D.  1274- 

130.", Jeanne  II.,  Queen  of  Navarre,  1328- 

1349 Jeanne  D'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 

and  the  Reformation  in  France.  See  Pai>.\cy: 
A.  D.  l."i21-l.-)3."). 

JEBUSITES,  The.— The  Canaanite  inhabi- 
tants of  tlic  city  of  .Jebus,  or  ancient  Jerusalem, 
■whieli  tliey  held  against  tlie  Israelites  until 
David  took  the  place  by  storm  and  made  it  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom. — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Is- 
rael. Ill:  3.  sect.  1  0'.  3). — See  .Jerusalem. 

JECKER  CLAIMS,  The.  See  Mexico; 
A.  I>.  IsOI-l.sfiT. 

JEFFERSON,  Thomas  :  Authorship  of  the 
Declaration    of    Independence.      See    United 

Stati-.s  of  Am.:  A.  I>.    ITTG  (.Ifi.Y) In  the 

Cabinet  of  President  Washington.  See  United 

States  OF    Am.:    A.    I).    irwi-lT02:  1703 

Leadership  of  the  Anti-Federalist  or  Republi- 
can Party.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
17S9-1792;  and  1798 Presidential  adminis- 
tration. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
180(1,  to  1806-1S07. 

JEFFERSON,  Provisional  Territory  of.  See 
Coi.OMADO:  A.  1).  1800-1876. 

JEFFREYS,  and  the  "  Bloody  Assizes." 
See  En(4I.and:  A.  D.  108."). 

JEHAD.     See  Dar-ul-Isla^f. 

JELLALABAD,  Defense  of  (1842).  See 
Aeoiiamstan:   .V.  1).  1838-1S42. 

JEM,  OR  DJEM,  Prince,  The  story  of.  See 
Turks:  A.  1>.  14si-i.-|2o. 

JEMAPPES,  Battle  of.  See  Fe.\nce:  A.  D. 
1792  (SEi"TE:Mr,Ki! — Df.cember). 

JEMMINGEN,  Battle  of  (1568).  See  Xetii- 
eri.ands:  a.  D.  I.")(i8-1.572. 

JENA,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1800 
(Octorek). 

JENGIS  KHAN,  Conquests  of.  See  Mon- 
gols: A,  D.  ll.W-1227. 

JENKINS'  EAR,  The  War  of.  See  Eng- 
lani>:   a.  1).  1739-1741. 

JENKINS'  FERRY,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (.March — October: 
Arkansas — Missouur). 

JENNY  GEDDES'  STOOL.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1037. 

JERBA,  OR  GELVES,  The  disaster  at. 
See  r.ARRARY  States:  A.  1).  I.'i43-1.">6(). 

JERSEY  AND  GUERNSEY,  The  Isles 
of. — "Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  their  fellows  are 
simply  that  part  of  the  Norman  duchy  which 
clave  to  its  dukes  when  the  rest  fell  away.  Their 
people  are  those  Normans  who  remained  Nor- 
mans while  the  rest  stooped  to  become  French- 
men. The  Queen  of  Great  Britain  has  a  perfect 
right,  if  she  \vill.  to  call  herself  Duchess  of  the 
Normans,  a  title  which,  in  my  cars  at  least, 
soinids  better  than  that  of  Empress  of  India." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Prnrtir/d  J^caviiu/.i  nf  General 
Europeeni  Ilintory  {Lectures  to  American  AtiOi- 
ences).  leet.  4. 

Also  in:  D.  T.  Ansted  and  R.  G.  Latham, 
The  ClKinnel  TxhnulH. 

JERSEYPRISON  SHIP, The.  SccUnited 
States  of  .V.m.  :    A.  D.  1770-1777.     Prisoneks 

AND   \:\(\\  \NOES. 

JERSEYS,  The.— East  and  West  New  Jer- 
sey.    See  Ne\v  Jersey. 


JERUSALEM:  Early  history.— "The  first 
site  of  .Jerusalem  was  the  hill  now  erroneously 
called  Sion.  and  which  we  shall  designate  .  .  . 
as  Pseudo-.Sion,  tlie  plateau  of  rock  at  the  south- 
west, surrounded  on  all  sides  bj'  ravines,  viz.,  by 
the  Valley  of  Hiunom  on  tlie  west  and  south,  and 
by  the  Tyropa^on,  or  Cheesemakers'  Valle}',  on 
the  north  and  east.  Parallel  to  this  lay  the  real 
Sion,  the  less  elevated  eastern  hill,  .shut  in  on  the 
west  by  the  Tyropa^on  Valley,  which  divided  it 
from  Pseudo-Sion,  and  on  the  east  liy  the  Valley 
of  .Jehoshaphat.  and  ending  southward  in  a 
wedge-like  point  opposite  to  the  south-east  cor- 
ner of  Pseudo-Sion.  The  town  on  the  western- 
most of  these  two  ridges  was  known  first  as 
Jebus,  and  afterwards  as  the  High  Town,  or 
Upper  ^larket;  and  the  accretion  to  it  on  the 
eastern  liill  was  anciently  called  Salem,  and  sub- 
sequently the  Low  Town  and  Acra.  In  the  days 
of  lawless  violence,  the  first  oiiject  was  safety; 
and,  as  the  eastern  hill  was  by  nature  exposed  on 
the  north,  it  was  there  protected  artificially  by  a 
citadel  and  fosse.  The  High  Town  and  Low 
Town  were  originally  two  distinct  cities,  occu- 
pied by  the  Amorites  and  Hittites,  whence  the 
taunt  of  the  prophet  to  Jerusalem :  '  Thy  birth 
and  thy  nativity  is  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  thy 
father  was  an  Amorite  and  thy  mother  a  Hittite.' 
Hence,  also,  the  dualistic  form  of  the  name 
Jerusalem  in  Hebrew,  signifying  '  Twin-Jeru- 
salem.' Indeed  the  opinion  has  been  broached 
that  Jerusalem  is  the  compound  of  the  two 
names,  Jebus  and  Salem,  softened  '  euphonia; 
gratia  '  into  Jerusalem.  It  is  remarkable  that  to 
the  very  last  the  quarter  lying  between  the  High 
Town  and  Low  "rown.  though  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  city  when  the  different  parts  were  united 
into  one  compact  body,  was  called  the  Suburb. 
The  first  notice  of  Jerusalem  is  in  the  time  of 
Abraham.  The  king  of  Sliinar  and  his  confeder- 
ates captured  Sodom  and  Gomoriah,  and  carried 
away  Lot,  Abraham's  brother's  son;  when  Alira- 
ham,  collecting  his  trainbands,  followed  after  the 
enemy  and  rescued  Lot;  and  on  his  return  'at 
the  valley  of  Sliaveh,  which  is  the  king's  vale, 
Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  —  the  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God  —  blessed  Abram. '  Tlie  king's 
vale  was  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat;  and  Salem 
was  identical  with  the  eastern  hill,  the  real  Zion 
as  we  learn  from  the  Psalms,  '  In  Salem  is  his 
tabernacle,  and  his  dwelling-place  in  Zion;' 
where  Salem  and  Zion  are  evidently  used  as  sy- 
nonymous. "Whether  Moriah.  on  wliicli  Abram 
olTered  his  sacrifice,  was  the  very  mount  on 
which  the  Temple  was  afterwards  built,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture.  But  when  the  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles  was  written,  the  Jews  had  at  least 
a  tradition  to  that  effect,  for  we  read  that  '  Solo- 
mon began  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord  at 
Jerusalem  in  Mount  Jloriali. '  On  the  exodus  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  we  find  distinct  men- 
tion made  of  Jerusalem  Jiy  that  very  name:  for 
after  Joshua's  death,  'the  children  of  .Judah 
fought  against  Jerusalem,  and  took  it  .  .  .  and 
set  tlie  city  on  fire.'  But  Josephus  is  probably 
right  in  understanding  this  to  apply  to  the  Low 
Town  only,  i.  e. ,  the  eastern  hill,  or  Sion.  as  op- 
posed to  tlie  western  hill,  the  High  Town,  or 
Pseudo-Sion.  The  men  of  Judah  had  only  a  tem- 
porary occii]iation  even  of  the  Low  Town,  for  it 
was  not  until  the  time  of  David  that  Jerusalem 
was  brought  permanently  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Israelites." — T.  Lcwin,  Jerusalem,  c/t.  1. 
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JERUSALEM. 


Conquest  and  occupation  by  David. — "  David 
li;i(l  irinncd  si'MM  vimI's  ;ind  a  hall'  in  llclirnii 
ovci-  till'  tiilii'  of  .Iiidali  aldiK'  [sco  Ji:\vs:  TiiK 

KINdDO.MSOK  IsitAEL  AND  ,1  lIDAIlJ.       IIc  WUS  nOW 

solc'inuly  installed  as  king  by  the  ciders  of  all 
Israel,  and  'made  a  league  with  tlieni  before 
Jehovali  in  Ilel)ri)U.'  This  was  eiiuivalent  to 
wdiat  we  now  call  ;i  'coronation  oatli,' and  de- 
noted that  lie  was  ,i  constitutional,  not  an  arbi- 
trary monarch.  The  Israelites  had  no  intention 
to  resign  their  lil)erties,  but  in  the  sei|ucl  it  will 
appear,  that,  with  paiil  foreign  trooiis  at  his 
side,  even  a  most  religious  king  could  be  nothing 
but  a  despot.  Concerning  David's  military  pro- 
ceedings during  his  reign  at  Hebron,  we  know 
nothing  in  detail,  though  we  read  of  .loab  Ijring- 
ing-in  a  large  spoil,  probalily  from  his  old  ene- 
mies the  Amalekites.  Diivid  had  an  army  to 
feed,  to  exercise,  and  to  keep  out  of  nnschief; 
but  it  is  prolialile  that  the  war  against  Abner 
gcnerallj' occupied  it  sudicienlly.  I>Iow  liowever 
lie  determined  to  signalize  his  new  power  by  a 
great  exploit.  The  strength  of  Jerusalem  had 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  long  secure 
dwelling  of  Jebusites  in  it,  surrounded  by  a 
Hebraized  population.  Hebron  was  no  kmger  a 
suitable  place  for  the  centre  of  David's  adminis- 
tratimi ;  but  .lerusalem,  on  the  frontier  of  13en- 
jamin  and  Judah,  without  se|Kiiating  him  from 
liis  own  tribe,  gave  liim  a  ready  access  to  the 
plains  of  Jericho  below,  and  thereby  to  the 
eastern  districts;  and  althougli  by  no  means  a 
central  position,  it  was  less  remote  from  Ephraim 
than  Hebron.  Of  this  Jebusite  town  he  there- 
fore determined  to  possess  himself.  .  .  .  The 
Jebusites  were  so  confident  of  their  safety,  as  to 
send  to  David  an  enigmatical  message  of  deliance  ; 
which  may  be  explained, —  that  a  lame  and  blind 
garrLson  was  sulficient  to  defend  the  place. 
David  saw  in  this  an  opportunity  of  displacing 
Joab  from  his  office  of  chief  captain. —  if  indeed 
.Joab  formally  held  that  office  as  yet,  and  had 
not  merely  assumed  authority  as  David's  eldest 
nephew  and  old  comrade  in  arms.  The  king 
however  now  declared,  that  whoever  should  tirst 
scale  the  wall  and  drive  off  its  defenders,  should 
be  made  chief  captain;  but  his  hopes  were  sig- 
nally disappointed.  His  impetuous  nephew  re- 
solved not  to  lie  outdone,  and  triumphantly 
mounting  the  wall,  was  the  immediate  means  of 
the  capture  of  the  town.  .  .  .  Jerusalem  is 
henceforth  its  name  in  .  .  .  history ;  in  poetry 
only,  and  not  before  the  times  of  king  Heze- 
kiah,  is  it  entitled  Salem,  or  jieace;  identifying 
it  with  the  city  of  the  legendary  Jlelchise'dek. 
David's  tirst  care  was  to  provide  for  the  security 
of  his  intended  capital,  by  suitable  fortifieations. 
Immediately  to  the  north  of  Jlount  Zuni,  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  slighter  depression  which 
we  have  named,  was  another  hill,  called  .Alillo  in 
the  Hebrew.  ...  In  ancient  times  this  seems  t.<i 
have  been  much  loftier  than  now;  for  it  has 
been  artificially  lowered,  David  made  no  at- 
tempt to  include  31illo  (or  Aera)  in  his  city,  but 
fortified  Mount  Zion  separately;  whence  "it  was 
afterwards  called,  The  city  of  Daviil." — P.  W. 
Newman,  ^-1  Jlist.  of  the  Ilehivii^  Moiuirchy,  ch.  3. 
— "The  Jebusite  city  was  composed  of  the  for- 
tress of  Sion,  which  must  have  been  situated 
where  the  mosque  of  El  Akasa  now  stands,  and 
of  a  lower  town  (Ophel)  which  runs  down  from 
there  to  the  well  which  they  called  Gihon. 
David  took  the  fortress  of  Sion,  and  gave  the 


greater  portion  of  tlie  neighbouring  lands  to 
.loab,  and  jirobably  left  the  lower  town  to  tlie 
Jeliusites.  That  jiopulalion,  reduced  to  an  in- 
ferior situation,  lost  all  energy,  thanks  to  the 
new  Israelitish  inllux,  and  plaj'cd  no  important 
part  in  tlie  history  of  Jerusalem.  David  rebuilt 
the  ujiper  town  of  Sion,  the  citadel  or  millo,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  quarters.  This  is  what 
they  called  the  city  of  David.  .  .  .  David  in 
reality  created  Jerusalem." — E.  Kenan,  Iliat.  of 
the  l\ople  of  Isnicl.  !,k.  2,  rh.  18  (».  1). 

Ai.so  IN:  II.  Ewald,  lliiit.  of  Israel,  hk.  3,  sect. 
1,  11 

Early  sieges. — Jerusalem,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  Jebusites,  which  remained  in  the 
liauds  of  that  Canaanitc  people  until  David  re- 
duced it  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom, 
was  the  object  of  many  sieges  in  its  subscciuent 
history  and  sulfered  at  the  hands  of  main'  ruth- 
less conquerors.  It  was  taken,  with  no  appar- 
ent resistance,  by  Shisliak,  of  Egypt,  in  the 
reign  of  Uclioboam,  and  .Solomon's  temple  plun- 
dered. Again,  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah.  it  was 
entered  by  the  armies  of  the  rival  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  a  great  jiart  of  its  walls  thrown  down. 
It  was  besieged  without  success  by  the  tartan 
or  general  of  Sennacherib,  and  captured  a  little 
latea'  by  Pharaoh  Necho.  In  B.  C.  580  the  great, 
calamity  of  its  concpicst  and  destruction  b}'  Neb- 
iichailnczzar  befell,  when  the  survivors  of  its 
chief  inhabitants  were  taken  captive  to  Uabjdon. 
Rebuilt  at  the  return  from  captivit_v,  it  enjoyed 
peace  under  the  Persians;  but  in  the  troubled 
times  which  followed  the  dissolution  of  Alexan- 
der's Empire,  Jerusalem  was  repeatedly  pillaged 
and  abused  by  the  Greeks  of  Egypt  and  the 
Greeks  of  Sj'ria.  Its  walls  were  demolished  \>y 
Ptolemy  I.  (B.  C.  3'.20)  and  again  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (15.  C.  108).  wdien  a  great  part  of  the 
city  was  likewise  burned. — Josephus,  A)itirj.  of 
the  Jews. 

Also  in;  II.  II.  Milnian.  Hist,  of  the  Jews. — 
See.  also,  Jews. 

B.  C.  171-169. — Sack  and  massacre  by  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes.     See  .li-.ws:   B.  ('.  :>1'J-107. 

B.  C.  63. — Siege  and  capture  by  Pompeius. 
See  Ji;ws:  B.  ('.  lOtl-io. 

B.  C.  40. — Surrendered  to  the  Parthians. 
SecJicws:  B.  t'.  10i;-lo. 

B.  C.  37. — Siege  by  Herod  and  the  Romans. 
See  Jews:  B.  C.  4(1— .V.  D.  44. 

A.  D.  33-100. — Riseof  the  Christian  Church. 
See  C'niusTiANiTY:  A.  D.  :j:!-10it. 

A.  D.  70. — Siege  and  destruction  by  Titus. 
SeeJiiws:  A.  D.  00-70.     Tin:  Gukat  Revolt. 

A.  D.  130-134.  —  Rebuilt  by  Hadrian.  — 
Change  of  name.  — The  revolt  of  Bar-Kok- 
heba.     SeeJicws:  A.  D.  VH)^V'A.  . 

A.  D.  615. — Siege,  sack  and  massacre  by  the 
Persians. — In  the  last  of  the  wars  of  the  Per- 
sians with  the  Romans,  while  Heraclius  occupieil 
the  throne  of  the  Empire,  at  Constantinople,  and 
ChosroOs  II.  filled  that  of  the  Sassanides.  the 
latter  (A.  D.  614)  "sent  his  general,  Shahr-Barz, 
into  the  region  east  of  the  Autilibanus  and  took 
the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Damascus.  From 
Damascus,  in  the  ensuing  year,  Shahr-Barz  ad- 
vanced against  Palestine,  and.  summoning  the 
Jews  to  his  aid,  jiroclaimed  a  Holy  War  against 
the  Christian  misbelievers,  whom  he  threatened 
to  enslave  or  exterminate.  Twenty-six  thou.sand 
of  these  fanatic-s  flocked  to  liis  standard ;  and 
having  occupied  the  Jordan  region  and  Galilee, 
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Shalir-Barz  in  A.  D.  Gl.")  invested  Jerusalem, 
and  after  a  siege  of  eigliteen  daj's  forecd  liis  way 
into  tlie  town  and  gave  it  over  to  plunder  and 
rapine.  The  cruel  hostility  of  the  Jews  had 
free  vent.  The  churches  of  Plelena.  of  Coustan- 
tine,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  Resurrection, 
and  many  others,  were  burnt  or  ruined;  the 
greater  part  of  the  cit_v  was  destroyed ;  the 
sacred  treasuries  were  plundered ;  the  relics 
scattered  or  carried  off:  and  a  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants,  in  which  the  Jews  took  the  chief 
part,  raged  throughout  the  whole  citj'  for  some 
days.  As  many  as  17,000,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  90,000,  were  slain.  Thirty-five 
thousand  were  made  ]>risouers.  Among  them 
was  the  aged  jjatriarch,  Zacharias,  who  was  car- 
ried captive  into  Persia,  where  lie  remained  till 
his  death.  The  Cross  found  by  Helena,  and  be- 
lieved to  be  'the  True  Cross,' was  at  the  same 
time  transported  to  Ctesiphou,  where  it  was  jjre- 
served  witli  care  and  duly  venerated  by  the 
Christian  wife  of  ChosroBs." — G.  Kawlinson, 
Tlw  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  eh.  24. — 
See,  also,  Ro.me:  A.  D.  56.5-628. 

A.  D.  637. — Surrender  to  the  Moslems. —  In 
the  winter  of  6:37,  the  Arabs,  then  masters  of 
the  greater  part  of  Syria,  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, After  four  months  of  vigorous  attack  and 
defense,  the  Christian  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
held  a  parlej-  from  the  walls  with  the  Arab  gen- 
eral, Abu  Olieidah.  "  'Do  you  not  know,'  said 
he,  '  that  this  city  is  holy,  and  that  whoever 
offers  violence  to  it  draws  upon  his  head  the 
vengeance  of  heaven?'  'We  know  it,' replied 
Abu  Obeidah,  '  to  be  tlic  house  of  the  prophets, 
where  their  bodies  lie  interred ;  we  know  it  to 
be  the  place  whence  our  prophet  JIahomet  made 
his  nocturnal  ascent  to  heaven;  and  we  know 
that  we  are  more  worthy  of  possessing  it  than 
you  are,  nor  will  we  rai.se  the  siege  until  Allah 
has  delivered  it  into  our  hands,  as  lie  has  done 
many  other  ])laces. '  Seeing  there  was  no  further 
hope,  the  jiatriarch  consented  to  give  up  the 
city,  on  condition  that  the  Caliph  would  come  in 
person  to  take  jiossession  and  sign  the  articles  of 
surrender."  This  jiroposal  being  communicated 
to  Omar,  the  Caliph,  he  consented  to  make  the 
long  journey  from  Medina  to  Jerusalem,  and,  in 
due  time,  he  entered  the  Holy  City,  not  like  a 
conqueror,  but  on  foot,  with  liis  staff  in  his  hand 
and  wearing  his  simple,  much-patched  Arab 
garb.  ■■The  articles  of  surrender  were  drawn  up 
in  writing  by  Omar,  and  served  afterwards  as  a 
model  for  the  Moslem  leaders  in  other  conquests. 
The  Christians  were  to  build  no  new  churches 
in  the  surrendered  territory.  The  cliurch  doors 
■were  to  be  set  open  to  travellers,  and  free  ingress 
permitted  to  Maliometans  by  day  and  night.  The 
bells  sliould  only  toll,  and  not  ring,  and  no 
crosses  should  be  erected  on  the  churches,  nor 
shown  jiubliely  in  the  streets.  The  Christians 
should  not  leach  the  Koran  to  their  children; 
nor  speak  openly  of  their  religion ;  nor  attempt 
to  make  proselytes;  nor  hinder  their  kinsfolk 
from  embracing  Islam.  They  should  not  assume 
the  Moslem  dress,  cither  caps,  slippers,  or  tur- 
bans, nor  part  their  hair  like  I^Ioslems,  liut  shoulil 
always  be  distinguished  by  girdles.  They  sliould 
not  use  the  Araliian  language  in  inscriptions  on 
their  signets,  nor  .salute  after  the  .Musleni  inaii- 
ucr,  nor  be  calleil  liy  .Moslem  surnames.  They 
should  rise  on  the  entrance  of  a  Moslem,  and  re- 
main standing  until  he  should  be  sealed.     The}' 


should  entertain  every  .Moslem  traveller  three  ilays 
gratis.  They  should  sell  no  wine,  Ijear  no  arms, 
and  use  no  saddle  in  riding;  neither  should  they 
have  any  domestic  who  had  lieen  in  Moslem  .ser- 
vice. .  .  .  The  Christians  having  agreed  to  sur- 
render on  these  terms,  the  Caliph  gave  them, 
under  hisowii  hand,  an  assurance  of  protection  in 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  the  use  of  their  churches, 
and  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  " — W.  Irving, 
Mahtinat  aiiit  IJi^  S'lereftsors,  r.  2,  eli.  IS. —  See, 
also,  -"\L\iioMF.T.\x  CoNc;ri:sT:  A.  J).  632-6:J9. 

A.  D.  908-1 171. — In  the  Moslem  civil  wars. 
See  M.\iio.MKTAN  Conquest  and  Empire:  A.  D. 
908-1171. 

A.  D.  1064-1076. — Great  revival  of  pilgrim- 
ages from  western  Europe.  See  Ciiis.iDEs: 
C.\t:sKs,  i\:c. 

A.  D.  1076.— Taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks. 
See  Ciifs.vDEs:  C.vfsES.  iVc. 

A.  D.  1094.— Visit  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  See 
CllfSADES:   A.  I).  1004-109.-). 

A.  D.  1099. — The  Bloody  "  Deliverance  "  of 
the  Holy  City  by  the  Crusaders. —  The  armies 
of  the  First  Crusade  (sec  Curs.^DES:  A.  D.  1096- 
1099)  —  the  surviving  remnant  of  them  —  reached 
Jerusalem  in  June,  A.  D.  1099.  They  numbered, 
it  is  believed,  but  20.000  tigliting  men,  and  an 
ecjual  number  of  camp  followers, —  women,  chil- 
dren, non-militaul  priests,  and  the  like.  "Im- 
mediately before  the  arrival  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  ]\Ioliammcdans  deliberated  whether  they 
should  slaughter  all  the  Christians  in  cold  blood, 
or  only  fine  them  and  e.xjiel  them  from  the  city. 
It  -was  decided  to  adopt  the  latter  plan;  and  the 
Crusaders  were  greeted  on  their  arrival  not  only 
lij'  the  flying  S(|uadrons  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
but  alsoli_v  exiled  Cliristiaus  telling  their  piteous 
tales.  Their  houses  had  been  pillaged,  their 
wives  kept  as  hostages;  immense  sums  were  re- 
quired for  their  ransom;  the  churches  were  dese- 
crated; and,  even  worse  still,  the  Intidels  were 
contemplating  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  This  last  charge, 
at  least,  was  not  true.  But  it  adiled  fuel  to  a 
fire  which  was  alreadj*  beyoml  any  control,  ami 
the  chiefs  gave  a  readv  permissicm  to  their  men 
to  carry  the  town,  if  they  could,  by  assault." 
They  were  repulsed  with  heavj-  loss,  and  driven 
to  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege,  for  which 
their  resources  were  limited  in  the  extreme. 
But  overcoming  all  dilHculties,  and  enduring 
mucli  sufTeriug  from  lack  of  water,  at  the  end 
of  little  more  than  a  month  they  drove  the  .Mos- 
lems from  the  walls  and  entered  the  city  —  on 
Fi-iday,  the  15th  of  July,  A.  1).  1099.  "  The  city 
was  taken,  and  the  massacre  of  its  defenders  be- 
gan. The  Christians  ran  through  the  streets 
slaughtering  as  thej'  went.  At  first  they  spared 
none,  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  putting  all 
alike  to  the  sword;  but  when  resistance  had 
ceased,  and  rage  was  partly  apjieased,  they  be- 
gan to  bethink  them  of  ])illage,  and  tortured 
those  who  remained  alive  to  make  them  discover 
their  gold.  As  for  the  Jews  within  the  city, 
the}'  liad  Hed  to  their  synagogue,  which  the 
Christians  set  on  fire,  and  so  burned  them  all. 
The  chroniclers  relate,  with  savage  joy,  how  the 
streets  were  encumbere<l  with  heads  and  man- 
gled bodies,  and  how  in  the  llaram  .\rea,  the 
sacred  enclosure  of  the  Temple,  the  knights  rode 
in  blood  up  to  the  knees  of  their  horses.  Here 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  were  slaughteied, 
while   the   whole   number  of   killed   amounted, 
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nrcoriling  to  various  ostiinalcs,  lo  forly,  seventy, 
mill  even  a  liundreil  lliniisaiicl.  .  .  .  Kveiiing 
fell,  iinil  the  elaniour  eeaseil,  for  there  were  no 
more  enemies  to  kill,  save  a  few  whose  lives  had 
been  jiromi.sed  by  Tnnered.  Then  from  their 
hidinspliices  in  t'lu!  city  came  out  the  Christians 
who  still  remained  in  it.  They  had  but  one 
thought,  to  seek  out  and  welcome  -Peter  the 
Hermit,  wdiomtliey  proclaimed  as  tlieir  liberator. 
At  the  sight  of  these  Christ  ians,  a  sudden  rc^vul- 
sion  of  feeling  seized  tlie  suliliers.  They  remem- 
bered that  tlu'  city  they  bad  taken  was  the  city 
of  the  Lord,  and  this  imimlsive  soldiery,  sheath- 
ing swords  reeking  with  blood,  followed  Godfrey 
to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Se|)ulchre,  where  they 
pa.ssed  the  night  in  tears  and  prayers  and  ser- 
vices. In  tin;  morning  the  carnage  began  again. 
Those  who  had  escaped  the  tirst  fury  were  tlie 
women  and  childicn.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
spare  none.  Even  the  three  hun<lred  to  whom 
Taucred  had  promised  life  were  slaughtered 
in  spite  of  him.  Raymond  alone  managed 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  wdioca])itulated  to  him 
from  the  tower  of  David.  It  took  a  week  to  kill 
the  Sarac(nis,  and  to  take  away  tlieirdead  bodies. 
Every  Crusader  hail  a  right  to  the  first  liouse  he 
took  possession  of.  and  the  city  found  itself  ab- 
solutely cleared  of  its  old  inhabitants,  and  in  the 
hands  of  a  new  inipulation.  The  true  Cross, 
wdiich  had  been  hidden  by  the  Cliri.stians  during 
the  siege,  was  brought  forth  again,  and  carried 
in  joyful  procession  round  the  city,  and  for  tea 
days  "the  soldiers  gave  themselves  up  to  murder, 
plunder  —  and  prayers!  And  the  first  Crusade 
was  finished." — W.  Besant  and  E.  II.  Palmer, 
Jerusalem,  ch.  6. 

Also  IN":  C.  Jlills,  IliKt.  of  the  Crusades,  v.  1, 
c7i.  0. — J.  F.  jNIichaud,  Hist,  of  the  Crusades, 
hk.  4. 

A.  D.  1099-1144.  —  The  Founding  of  the 
Latin  kingdom. — Eight  days  after  tlieir  bloody 
conquest  of  the  Holy  City  had  been  achieved, 
"the  Latin  chiefs  ]iroceedeil  to  the  election  of  a 
king,  to  guard  and  govern  their  conipicsts  in 
Palestine.  Hugh  the  Great  [enunt  of  Verman- 
dois]  and  Stei)lien  of  Cliartres  had  retired  witli 
some  loss  of  reputation,  which  they  strove  to  re- 
gain by  a  second  crusade  and  an  honourable 
death.  Baldwin  was  cstalilished  at  Edessa,  and 
Bohemoiul  at  Antioch;  and  two  Roberts  —  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  Count  of  Flanders — 
preferred  their  fair  inheritance  in  the  West  to  a 
doubtful  competition  or  a  barren  sceptre.  The 
jealousy  and  amliitiou  of  Raymond  [of  Toulouse] 
were  condemned  by  his  own  followers;  and  the 
free,  tlie  just,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  armj' 
proclaimed  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  the  first  and 
most  wortliy  of  the  champions  of  Christendom. 
His  magnanimity  accepted  a  trust  as  full  of 
danger  as  of  glory;  but  in  the  city  where  his 
Saviour  had  been  crowned  with  thorns  the  de- 
vout pilgrim  rejected  the  iiame  and  ensigns  of 
royalty,  and  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem  contented  himself  with  the  modest 
title  of  Defender  and  Baron  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. His  government  of  a  single  year,  too 
short  for  the  public  happiness,  was  interrupted 
in  the  tirst  fortnight  by  a  summons  to  tlie  field 
by  the  approach  of  the  vizir  or  sultan  of  Egypt, 
wdio  had  been  too  .slow  to  prevent,  but  who  "was 
impatient  to  avenge,  the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  His 
total  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Ascalon  sealed 
the  establishment  of   the   Latins  in  Syria,   and 


signalized  thi^  valour  of  the  French  i)rinces,  who 
in  this  action  bade  a  long  farewell  to  the  holy 
wars.  .  .  .  After  suspending  before  the  holy 
sepulchre  the  sword  and  standard  of  the  sultan, 
the  new  king  (he  deserves  the  title)  embraced  his 
departing  companions,  and  could  letain  only, 
with  the  gallant  Tancred,  300  knights  and  2,000 
foot  soldiers,  for  the  defence  of  Palestine." — 
E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roinaii  Em- 
pire, eh.  58. —  Godfrey  lived  not  quite  a  year 
after  his  election,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem  liy  his  brother  J!;ddwin,  the 
jirince  of  Edessa,  who  resigned  tlSit  Mesopota- 
mian lordship  to  his  cousin,  15aldwin  du  Bourg, 
and  made  haste  tosecure  the  more  tempting  sov- 
ereignty. Godfrey,  during  his  short  reign,  liad 
permitted  himself  to  be  made  almost  a  vassal 
and  subordiii.ate  of  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem  — 
one  Daimliert,  a  domineering  |)relate  from  Italy. 
But  Baldwin  matched  tlii^  |niest  in  his  own 
grasjiing  qualities  and  soon  establi.shed  the  king- 
ship on  a  more  sulistantial  footing.  lie  reigned 
eighteen  years,  and  •when  he  died,  in  lllH,  the 
fortunate  cousin,  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  received  his 
crown,  .surrendering  the  principality  of  Edessa 
to  another.  This  Baldwin  II.  died  in  1131.  and 
was  succeeded  by  Fulk  or  Foulqiie,  count  of 
Anjou,  who  had  lately  arrived  in  Palestine  and 
married  Baldwin's  daughter.  "The  Latin  do- 
minions in  the  East  attained  their  greatest  extent 
in  the  reign  of  King  Baldwin  II.  .  .  .  The  en- 
tire sea-coast  from  Tarsus  in  Cilicia  to  El-Arish 
on  the  confines  of  Egypt  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
Franks.  In  the  north  their  dominions  extended 
inland  to  Edessa  bej'ond  the  Euphrates;  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  their  kindred  ranges 
bounded  them  on  the  east  as  they  ran  southwards; 
and  then  the  Jordan  and  the  desert  formed  their 
eastern  limits.  They  were  divided  into  four 
states,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the 
county  of  Tripolis.  the  principality  of  Antioch, 
and  the  county  of  Edessa;  the  rulers  of  the  three 
last  held  as  vassals  under  the  king."  King  Fulk 
died  in  1143  or  1144,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Baldwin  III.  Edessa  was  lost  in  the  follow- 
ing year. —  T.  Keightley,  Tlie  Crusaders  [eh.  2]. 
—"See,  also,  Ckus.ujes:  A.  I).  1104-1111. 

A.  D.  1099-1291. —  The  constitution  of  the 
kingdom. — "  Godfrey  was  an  elected  king;  and 
•we  have  seen  that  his  two  immediate  successors 
owed  their  crowns  rather  to  personal  merit  and 
intrigue  than  to  principles  of  hereditary  succes- 
sion. But  after  the  death  of  Baldwin  du  Bourg, 
the  foundation  of  the  constitutinn  ajipcars  to 
have  been  settled;  and  the  Latin  state  of  Jerusa- 
lem may  be  regarded  as  ii  feudal  hereditary  mon- 
arch}'. There  were  two  chief  lords  of  the  king- 
dom, namely,  the  iiatriarcli  and  the  king,  whose 
cognizance  extended  over  spiritual  and  temporal 
affairs.  .  .  .  The  great  officers  of  the  crown  were 
the  seneschal,  the  constable,  the  marshal,  and 
the  chamberlain.  .  .  .  There  were  four  chief 
baronies  of  the  kingdom,  and  many  other  lord- 
sliijis  which  li.id  the  privileges  of  administering 
justice,  coining  moue_y,  and,  in  short,  most  of 
those  ]ioWers  and  prerogatives  which  the  great 
and  independent  nobility  of  Europe  po.ssessed. 
The  first  great  barony  comprised  the  counties  of 
Jaffa  and  Ascalon.  and  the  lordships  of  Raniula, 
Mirabel,  and  Ibelin.  The  second  was  the  jirin- 
cipality  of  (Jalilee.  The  third  included  the  lord- 
ships of  Sajctta,  C'esarea,  and  Nazareth  ;  and  the 
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fourth  was  the  county  of  Tripoli.  .  .  .  But  tlie 
dignity  of  these  four  great  barons  is  slievvii  by 
tlie  number  of  liiiiglits  whicli  tliey  were  obliged 
to  furnisli,  compared  with  the  contributions  of 
other  nobles.  Each  of  the  three  first  barons  was 
compelled  to  aid  the  king  with  five  hundred 
knights.  The  service  of  Tripoli  was  performed 
by  two  hundred  knights:  that  of  the  other  bar- 
onies by  one  lnuKb-ed  and  eighty-three  knights. 
Si.x  hundred  and  si.\ty-si.\  knights  was  the  total 
iuunl)er  furnished  b)'  the  cities  of  Jerusalem, 
Xaplousa,  Acre,  and  Tyre.  The  churches  and 
the  commerftal  communities  of  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  provided  five  thousand  and  seventy-five 
.Serjeants  or  serving  men." — C.  Mills,  Hist,  of 
the  CnisacUs,  r.  1,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  58. — See,  also,  Assize  of 
Jerusalem. 

A.  D.  1 147-1149. — The  note  of  alarm  and  the 
Second  Crusade.  !See  C'urs.\DES:  A.  D.  114T- 
11-10. 

A.  D.  1149-1187. — Decline  and  fall  of  the 
kingdom. — The  Rise  of  Saladin  and  his  con- 
quest of  the  Holy  City. —  King  Fulk  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1144  l)y  liis  son,  a  boy  of  tliirteen,  who 
took  the  title  of  IJaldwin  III.  and  with  whom  his 
mother  associated  herself  on  the  throne.  It  was 
early  in  this  reign  of  the  bo3--liing  that  Edessa 
was  taken  bj'  Zenghi.  sidtau  of  Aleiipo,  and  an 
appeal  made  to  Europe  which  called  out  the 
miserably  abortive  Second  Crusade.  The  crusade 
"did  nothing  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
waning  ascendency  of  the  Latins.  Even  vic- 
tories brought  with  tliem  no  solid  result,  and  in 
not  a  few  instances  victory  was  misused  with  a 
folly  closely  allied  to  madness.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
minable series  of  wars,  or  rather  of  forays  and 
reprisals,  went  on;  and  amidst  such  contests  the 
life  of  Baldwin  closed  [A.  D.  11 C2]  in  early  man- 
hood. .  .  .  lie  died  childless,  and  although  some 
opposition  was  made  to  his  choice,  his  brother 
Almeric  [or  Amaury]  was  elected  to  fill  his 
place.  Almost  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the 
affairs  of  the  Latin  kingdom  became  complicated 
with  those  of  Egypt;  and  the  Christians  are  seen 
fighting  by  the  side  of  one  IMahomedan  race, 
tribe,  or  faction  against  another."  The  Fatimitc 
caliphs  of  Egypt  had  become  mere  puppets  in 
the  hands  of  their  viziers,  and  wlien  one  grand 
vizier.  Shawer.  dejiosed  by  a  rival,  Dargham, 
appealed  to  the  sultan  of  Aleppo  (Noureddin, 
son  of  Zenghi),  the  latter  embraced  eagerly  the 
opportvmity  to  stretch  his  strong  hand  towards 
the  Fatimite  throne.  Among  his  generals  was 
Shiracouh,  a  valiant  Koord,  and  he  sent  Shiracotdi 
to  Egypt  to  restore  Shawer  to  power.  With 
Shiracouh  went  a  young  ne]ihewof  the  Koordish 
soldier,  named  Salah-ud-deen  —  better  known  in 
history  as  Sahidin.  Shawer,  restored  to  author- 
ity, quickly  (|uarrelled  with  his  jiroleetors,  and 
endeavorecl  to  get  rid  of  them  —  which  proved 
not  easy.  lie  sought  and  obtained  help  from 
the  Latin  king  of  Jerusalem,  in  whose  mind,  too, 
there  was  the  ambition  to  pluck  this  rotten-ripe 
jdinn  on  llie  Nile.  After  a  war  of  five  years 
duration,  in  which  king  Almerie  was  encouraged 
and  but  sliglitly  helped  l)y  the  liyz.intine  em- 
peror, while  Noureddin  was  apjiroved  and  su])- 
ported  by  the  cali|)h  of  Bag(lad,  Noureddin's 
Koord  general,  Shiracouh,  secured  the  prize. 
Grand  vizier  Shawer  was  i)Ul  to  death,  and  the 
wretched  Fatimite  caliph  made  young  Saladin 


bis  vizier,  fancying  he  had  chosen  a  young  man 
too  fond  of  pleasure  to  be  dangerously  ambitious. 
He  was  speedily  undeceived.  Saladin  needed 
only  three  years  to  make  him.self  master  of 
Egypt,  and  tlie  caliph,  then  dying,  was  stripped 
of  his  title  and  his  sovereignty.  The  bold  Kooril 
took  the  throne  in  the  name  of  the  Abbasside 
Caliph,  at  Bagdad,  sununarily  ending  the  Fat- 
imite schism.  He  was  still  uoniiniilly  the  ser- 
vant of  the  sultan  of  Alejijio ;  but  when  Noured- 
din died,  A.  D.  1178,  leaving  his  dominions  to  a 
j'oung  son,  Saladin  was  able,  witli  little  resis- 
tance, to  displace  the  latter  and  to  become  undis- 
puted sovereign  of  ^Mahometan  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  a  lai-ge  part  of  Jlesopotamia.  He  now^  re- 
solved to  e.xpel  the  Latins  from  Palestine  and  to 
restore  the  authority  (jf  the  prophet  once  more 
in  the  holy  places  of  Jerusalem.  King  Almeric 
had  died  in  1173,  leaving  his  crown  to  a  son, 
Baldwin  IV.,  who  was  an  unfortunate  leper. 
The  leper  prince  died  in  II80,  and  the  only  make- 
sliift  for  a  king  that  Jerusalem  found  in  this  time 
of  serious  peril  was  one  Gu\'  of  Lusignan,  a  vile 
and  despised  creature,  who  had  married  the  last 
Baldwin's  sister.  The  Holy  Land,  tlie  Holy  City 
and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  had  this  pitiful  kinglet 
for  their  defender  when  the  potent  Saladin  led 
his  Moslems  against  them.  The  decisive  battle 
was  fought  in  July,  A.  D.  1187,  near  the  city  of 
Tiberias,  and  is  known  generally  in  Christian 
history  as  the  Battle  of  Tiberias,  but  was  called 
by  Mahometan  annalists  the  Battle  of  Ilittin. 
The  Clu'istians  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter; the  miserable  King  Gu\-  was  taken  prisoner 
—  but  soon  released,  to  make  trouble;  the  "true 
cross,"  most  precious  of  all  Christian  relics,  fell 
into  Saladin's  irreverent  hands.  Tiberias,  Acre, 
Citsarea,  Jaffa,  Berytos,  Ascalon,  sidjmitted  to 
the  victor.  Jerusalem  was  at  his  mercy  ;  but  he 
offered  its  defenders  and  inhabitants  jiermission 
to  depart  peacefully  from  the  place,  having  no 
wish,  he  said,  to  defile  its  hallowed  .soil  with 
blood.  "When  his  offer  was  rejected,  he  made  a 
vow  to  enter  the  city  with  his  sword  and  to  do  as 
the  Christians  had  done  wlieu  they  waded  to  their 
knees  in  blood  through  its  streets.  But  when, 
after  a  short  siege  of  fourteen  days,  Jerusalem 
was  surrendered  to  him,  he  forgot  his  angry  oath, 
and  forgot  the  vengeance  which  might  not  have 
seemed  strange  in  that  age  and  that  jilace.  The 
sword  of  the  victor  was  sheathed.  The  inhabi- 
tants were  ransomed  at  a  stipulated  rate,  and 
those  for  whom  no  ransom  was  paid  were  held 
as  slaves.  The  sick  and  the  helpless  were  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  city  for  a  year,  with  the 
Knights  of  the  Hospital  —  conspicuous  among 
the  enemies  of  Saladin  and  bis  faith  —  to  at- 
tend upon  them.  The  Crescent  shone  Chris- 
tian like  as  it  rose  over  Jerusalem  again.  The 
Cro.ss  —  the  Crusaders'  Cross  —  was  shamed.  The 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jeru.salem  was  now  nearly 
e.xtinet;  Tyre  alone  held  out  against  Saladin  and 
constituted  the  most  of  the  kingdom  of  King 
Guv  of  Lusignan. — G.  W.  Cox,  The  Crusades, 
ch.  6. 

Also  in:  W.  Besantand  E.  II.  Palmer.  Jerusa- 
lem, ch.  13-10.— J.  F.  j\Iichaud,  Ilixl.  of  the  Cru- 
sades, hk.  7.  —  Mrs.  W.  15usk,  Mediwral  Popes, 
Miiiperors,  Kitu/s  and  Crusaders,  lik.  2.  cli.  10-11 
(r.  2). — Sec,  also,  S.\l.\i)in.  Tin-:  ICmi'ihio  <U''. 

A.  D.  1188-1192.  —  Attempted  recovery. — 
The  Third  Crusade.  See  Ckus.\I)Ks:  A.  D. 
U88-U92. 
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A.  D.  1 192-1229. — The  succession  of  nomi- 
nal kings. — (Jiiy  ilc  Lusiniiaii.  the  ]i(Kir  (realure 
wlioni  Syliillc,  ilaiinlitir  of  Kiiii;  Aiiiauiy,  mar- 
ric'il  anil  made  kiiij^  of  Ji'i  ii.salciu,  lust  liis  king- 
dom fairly  enough  on  the  battlc-ru'ld  of  Tiberias. 
'Po  will  his  freedom  fi'om  Saladin,  moreover,  he 
reiiouiieed  his  claims  by  a  solemn  oath  and 
pledged  himself  lo  (juit  llic  .soil  of  Palestine 
forever.  Hut  oaths  were  of  .small  aeeonnt  with 
the  Christian  C^riisaders,  and  with  the  pric^sts 
who  kept  their  consciences.  Guy  got  easy  abso- 
intioii  for  tlie  trilling  jierjury,  and  was  a  king 
once  more, —  waiting  for  the  Cnisaders  to  recover 
his  kingdom.  But  when,  in  llllO,  his  qneen 
Sybille  ami  her  two  children  died.  King  (-Juy's 
royal  title  wore  a  faded  look  to  most  people  and 
was  wholly  denied  liy  many.  Presently,  Coin-ad 
of  Montferrat,  who  held  po.ssession  of  Tyre  ■ — 
the  best  part  of  wiiat  remained  in  the  actual 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  —  married  Sybille's  sister, 
Isabella,  and  claimed  the  kingship  in  her  name. 
King  Kiehard  of  England  siipporled  Gny,  and 
King  Philip  Augnstns  of  France,  in  sheer  con- 
trariness, took  bis  .side  with  t'om'ad.  After  long 
cpiarreling  it  was  decided  that  (!iiy  shonld  wear 
the  crown  while  he  lived,  and  that  it  slioidd  pass 
when  he  died  to  Conrad  and  Conrad's  children. 
It  was  Uichard's  wilfulness  that  forced  this  set- 
tlement; but,  after  all,  on  quitting  Palestine,  in 
Wd'i.  the  English  king  did  not  dare  to  leave  af- 
fairs behind  him  in  such  worthless  liands.  He 
bought,  therefore,  the  abdication  of  Guy  de 
Lusignan,  by  making  him  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
he  gave  the  crown  of  .lenisaleni  to  the  strong 
and  ca]iable  t'onrad.  But  Conrad  was  murdered 
in  a  little  time  hy  emissaries  of  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Jlountain  (see  Ass.\ssixs),  who  accused  Rich- 
ard of  the  instigation  of  the  deed,  and  Count 
Henry  of  Cbamiiagne,  Hichard's  nephew,  ac- 
cepted his  widow  and  his  crown.  Henry  enjoyed 
his  titular  royalty  and  his  little  haiul-ln'caclth  of 
dominion  on  the  Syrian  coast  for  four  j'cars, 
only.  Then  he  was  killed,  while  defending 
Jaii'a,  and  his  oft-widowed  widow,  Isabella, 
brought  the  Lusignans  back  into  Palestinian  his- 
tory again  by  marrying,  Un-  her  fourth  husband, 
Amaury  de  Lusignan,  wdio  had  succeeded  his 
brother  Guy,  now  deceased,  as  king  of  Cyprus. 
Amaury  possessed  the  two  crowns,  of  Cyprus 
and  Jerusalem,  until  his  death,  when  the  latter 
devolved  on  the  daughter  of  Isabella,  by  her 
second  husband,  Conrad.  The  young  queen 
accepted  a  husband  recommended  by  the  king 
of  France,  and  approved  by  her  barons,  thus 
bringing  a  worthy  king  to  the  wcjrthless  throne. 
This  was  John  de  Brienue,  a  good  French  knight, 
who  came  to  Palestine  (A.  I).  lilO)  with  a  little 
following  of  three  hundred  knights  and  strove 
valiantly  to  reconquer  a  kingdom  for  his  royally 
entitled  bride.  But  he  strove  in  vain,  and  frag- 
ment after  fragment  of  his  crumbling  remnant 
of  dominion  fell  away  until  he  held  almost  noth- 
ing exce[)t  Acre.  In  1217  the  king  of  Hungary, 
the  duke  of  Austria  and  a  large  army  of  crusa- 
ders came,  professedly,  to  his  help,  but  gave  him 
none.  The  king  of  llunsarv  got  possession  of  the 
head  of  St.  Peter,  the  right  hand  of  St.  Thomas 
and  one  of  the  wine  ves,sols  of  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana,  and  hastened  home  with  his  pre- 
cious relics.  The  other  crusaders  went  away  to 
attack  Egj'pt  and  brought  their  enterprise  to  a 
miserable  end.  Then  King  John  de  Brienne 
married  his  daughter  Yolante,  or  lolauta,  to  the 


German  emperor,  or  King  of  the  Romans,  Frede- 
rick II.,  anil  surrendered  to  that  jirince  his  rights 
and  claims  to  the  kingship  of  Jerusalem.  Frede- 
rick, at  war  with  the  Pojie,  and  under  the  ban 
of  the  Church,  went  to  Palestine,  with  000 
knighls,  and  contrived  by  clever  diplomacy  and 
skilful  iircssure  to  secure  a  treaty  with  the  sul- 
tan of  Egypt  (A.  I).  1229),  which  placed  Jerusa- 
lem, under  some  conditions,  in  his  hands,  and 
added  other  territory  to  the  kingdom  which  he 
claimed  by  right  of  his  wif(!.  He  entered  Jeru- 
.salem  and  there  set  the  crown  on  his  own  head; 
for  the  patriarch,  the  priests,  and  tlie  monk- 
knights,  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Tcmjile,  sliunned 
him  and  refused  ret'oguition  to  his  work.  But 
Frederick  was  the  only  "King  of  Jerusalem" 
after  Guy  de  Lusignan,  who  wore  a  crown  in  tlio 
Holy  City,  and  exercised  in  reality  the  sover- 
eignty to  wdiicli  he  pretended.  Frederick  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  1229  and  his  kingdom  in  the 
East  was  soon  as  shadowy  and  unreal  as  that  of 
his  predecessors  had  been. — W.  Besant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer,  Jerusalem,  ch.  1.5  and  18. 

Also  in  :  J.  F.  Jlichaud,  Ilixt.  of  the  Crusades, 
hi:s.  8-12.— See,  also,  Crus.-vdks:  1188-1192,  and 
1216-1229;  and  Cyi'HUs:  A.  I).  1192-1489. 

A.  D.  1242.  —  Sack  and  massacre  by  the 
Carismians.  —  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Khuarezmian  (Korasmian  or  Carismian)  empire 
by  the  .Mongols,  its  last  prince,  Gelaleddin,  or 
Jalalu-d-l)in,  inqilaeabl}'  pursued  by  those  sav- 
age conquerors,  fought  them  valiantly  until  he 
perished,  at  last,  in  Kurdistan.  His  army,  made 
up  of  many  mercenary  bands,  Turkish  and  other, 
then  scattered,  and  two,  at  least,  among  its  wan- 
dering divisions  played  important  parts  in  sub- 
sequent history.  Out  of  one  of  those  Khuarez- 
mian squadrons  rose  the  powerful  nation  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  The  other  invaded  Syria. 
"The  >lussulraan  powers  of  Syria  several  times 
united  in  a  league  against  the  Carismians,  and 
drove  them  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. But  the  spirit  of  rivalry  which  at  all 
times  divided  the  princes  of  the  family  of 
Saladin,  soon  recalled  an  enemy  alwaj'S  redoubt- 
able notwith.standing  defeats.  At  the  period  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  the  princes  of  Damascus, 
Cai'ac.  and  Emessa  had  just  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Christians  of  Palestine;  the}' not  only 
restored  Jerusalem,  Tiberias,  and  the  principalitj- 
of  Galilee  to  them,  but  the}'  promised  to  join 
them  in  the  conquest  of  Egj'pt,  a  conquest  for 
which  the  whole  of  Sj'ria  was  making  jircpara- 
tions.  The  sultan  of  Cairo,  to  avenge  himself 
upon  the  Christians  who  had  broken  the  treaties 
concluded  with  him,  to  punish  their  new  allies, 
and  protect  himself  from  their  invasion,  de- 
termined to  apply  for  succour  to  the  hordes  of 
Carismia;  and  sent  deputies  to  the  leaders  of 
these  barbarians,  promising  to  abandon  Palestine 
to  them,  if  they  subduecl  it.  This  proposition 
was  accepted  with  joy,  and  20,000  horsemen, 
animated  by  a  thirst  for  booty  and  slaughter, 
hastened  from  the  further  parts  of  Mesopotamia, 
disposed  to  be  subservient  to  the  vengeance  or 
anger  of  the  Egyiitian  monarch.  On  their 
march  they  ravaged  the  territory  of  Tripoli  and 
the  principalit)'  of  Galilee,  and  the  flames  which 
everywhere  accompanied  their  .steps  announced 
their  arrival  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
Fortifications  scarcely  commenced,  and  the  small 
number  of  warriors  in  the  holy  city,  left  not  the 
least  hope  of  being  able  to  repel  the  unex]>ected 
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attacks  of  such  a  formidable  enemy.  The  whole 
population  of  Jerusalem  resolved  tn  fly,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  knights  of  the  Hospital  and 
the  Temple.  There  only  remained  in  the  city 
tlie  sick  and  a  few  inhabitants  who  could  not 
make  their  minds  up  to  abandon  their  homes 
and  their  infirm  kindred.  The  Carismiaus  soon 
arrived,  and  having  destroyed  a  few  iutrench- 
ments  that  had  been  made  in  their  route,  they 
entered  Jerusalem  sword  in  hand,  massacred 
all  they  met,  and  .  .  .  had  recour.se  to  a  most 
oilious  stratagem  to  lure  back  the  inhabitants 
who  had  taken  t3ight.  They  raised  the  standards 
of  the  cross  upon  every  tower,  and  set  all  the 
bells  ringing."  The  retreating  Christians  were 
deceived.  They  persuaded  themselves  that  a 
miracle  had  been  wrought;  "that  God  had 
taken  pity  on  his  people,  and  would  not  permit 
the  city  of  Christ  to  be  defiled  by  the  presence  of 
a  sacrilegious  horde.  Seven  thousand  fugitives, 
deceived  by  this  hope,  returned  to  Jeru.salemaud 
gave  themselves  up  to  the  fury  of  the  Caris- 
mians,  who  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Torrents 
of  blood  flowed  through  the  streets  and  along 
the  roads.  A  troop  of  nuns,  children,  and  aged 
people,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  were  massacred  at  the  foot 
of  the  altars.  The  Carismians  finding  nothing 
among  the  living  to  satisfy  their  fury,  burst 
open  the  sepulchres,  and  gave  the  coffins  and  re- 
mains of  the  dead  up  to  the  flames;  the  tomb  of 
Clirist,  that  of  Godfrej'  of  Bouillon,  the  sacred 
relics  of  the  martyrs  and  heroes  of  the  faith, — 
nothing  was  respected,  and  Jerusalem  then  wit- 
nessed within  its  walls  such  cruelties  and  pro- 
fanations as  had  never  taken  place  in  the  most 
barbarous  wars,  or  in  days  marked  bj'  the  auger 
of  God."  Subsequently  the  Christians  of  Pales- 
tine rallied,  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Moslem  priuces  of  Damascus  and  Emessa,  and 
gave  battle  to  the  Carismians  on  the  plains  of 
Gaza :  but  the}'  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  leav- 
ing 30,000  dead  on  the  field.  Nearly  all  Pales- 
tine was  then  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  savages,  and 
Damascus  was  speeilily  subjugated.  15ut  the 
sultan  of  Cairo,  beginning  to  fear  the  allies  lie 
had  employed,  turned  his  arms  sharply  against 
them,  defeated  them  in  two  siiccessive  battles, 
and  history  tells  nothing  more  of  the  career  of 
these  last  adventurers  of  the  Carismian  or  Khua- 
rezmian  name. —  J.  F.  Michaud,  Hist,  nf  tlic 
C'i'iixikIcs,  hk.  13. 

Also  in:  C.  G.  Addison,  The  Kitlr/hts  Tcm- 
lihirs,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1291. — The  end  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom.— The  surviving  title  of  "  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem."— "  Since  the  death  of  the  EmiierorFn'deric 
H.  [A.  D.  1350],  the  baseless  throne  <if  Jerusa- 
lem had  found  a  claimant  in  Hugh  de  Lusignan, 
King  of  Cyjirus,  who,  as  lineally  descended  from 
Alice,  daughU^r  of  (Jueen  Isabella,  was,  in  fact, 
tlie  next  heir,  after  failure  of  issue  by  the  mar- 
riiige  of  Frederic  and  lolania  de  15rieiine.  His 
claims  were  opposed  by  the  partisans  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  King  of  the  Sicilies, —  that  wholesale 
speculator  in  diadems.  ...  He  resled  his  claim 
upon  the  double  pretensions  of  a  papal  title  to 
all  the  forfeited  dignities  of  the  imperial  house 
of  HohenstaufTen,  and  of  a  bargain  with  Mary 
of  Antioch;  whose  rights,  although  slie  was  de- 
scended only  from  a  younger  sister  of  Alice,  he 
liad  caifcriy  purchased.  IJiit  the  prior  title  of  the 
house  of  Cyprus  was  more  generally  lecoguiseil 


in  Palestine;  the  coronation  of  Hugh  had  been 
celebrated  at  Tyre;  and  the  last  idle  pageant  of 
regal  state  in  Palestine  was  exhibited  by  the  nice 
of  Lvisignan.  At  length  the  final  .storm  of  Mus- 
sulman war  broke  upon  the  phantom  king  and 
his  subjects.  It  was  twice  provoked  bj- llic  ag- 
gressions of  the  Latins  themselves,  in  plundering 
the  peaceable  Mf>slem  traders,  who  resorted,  on 
the  faith  of  treaties,  to  the  Christian  marts 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  ob- 
tain redress  for  the  first  of  these  violations  of 
international  law,  Keladun,  the  reigning  sultan 
of  Egypt  and  Syria,  revenged  the  infraction  of 
the  e.\isting  ten  j-ears'  truce  by  a  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities with  overwhelming  force ;  yearlj-  repeated 
his  ravages  of  the  Christian  territory:  and  at 
length,  tearing  the  city  anil  county  of  Tripoli  — 
the  last  surviving  great  fief  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom—  from  its  dilapidated  crown,  dictated  the 
terms  of  jieace  to  its  powerless  sovereign  (A.  D. 
1289)."  Two  years  later,  a  repetition  of  lawless 
outrages  on  ]\Ioslem  merchants  at  Acre  provoked 
a  last  wrathful  and  implacable  invasion.  "At 
the  head  of  an  immense  army  of  200,000  men, 
the  ^Mameluke  prince  entered  Palestine,  swept 
the  weaker  Christian  garrisons  before  him,  and 
encamped  under  the  towers  of  Acre  (A.  D.  1291). 
That  city,  which,  since  the  fall  of  .Jerusalem,  had 
been  for  a  century  the  capital  of  the  Latin  king- 
dom, was  now  become  the  last  refuge  of  the 
Christian  population  of  Palestine.  Its  defences 
were  strong,  its  inhabitants  numerous;  but  any 
state  of  society  more  vicious,  disorderly,  and 
helpless  than  its  condition,  can  scarcel)'  be  imag- 
ined, AVithin  its  walls  were  crowded  a  pro- 
miscuous niultitude,  of  eveiy  European  nation, 
all  equally  disrlaimiug  obedience  to  a  general 
government,  and  enjoying  iini)unit}-  for  every 
crime  under  tlie  nominal  jurisdiction  of  indepen- 
dent tribunals.  Of  these  there  were  no  less  than 
seventeen ;  in  which  the  papal  legate,  the  king 
of  Jerusalem,  the  despoiled  great  feudatories  of 
his  realm,  the  three  military  orders,  the  colonies 
of  the  maritime  Italian  republics,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  princes  of  the  West,  all  arro- 
gated sovereign  rights,  and  all  abused  them  hy 
the  venal  protection  of  ofTenders.  .  .  .  All  the 
wretched  inhabitants  who  could  find  such  oppor- 
tunities of  escape,  thronged  on  board  the  numer- 
ous vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  set  sail  for 
Europe;  and  the  last  defence  of  Acre  was  aban- 
doned to  about  12,000  men,  for  the  most  part  the 
soldiery  of  the  three  military  orders.  From  that 
gallant  chivalry,  the  ^Moslems  encountered  a  re- 
sistance worthy  of  its  ancient  renown  and  of  the 
extremity  of  the  cause  for  wliichits  triple  frater- 
nity had  sworn  to  die.  But  the  whole  force  of 
the  jMamelukecinpiie,  in  its  yet  youthful  vigour, 
had  been  collected  for  their  destruction."  After 
a  fierce  .siege  of  thirty-three  days,  one  of  the 
principal  defensive  works,  described  in  contem- 
))oraiy  accounts  as  "tlie  Cursed  Tower,"  was 
shattered,  and  the  besiegers  entered  the  cit}'. 
The  cowardly  Lusignan  had  escaped  bj-  a  stolen 
lliglit  the  night  before.  The  Teutonic  Knights, 
the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers  stood  their 
ground  with  hoiieless  valor.  Of  the  latter  only 
seven  escaped.  "  Bursting  through  the  citj',  the 
savage  victors  pursued  to  the  strand  the  unarmed 
and  fleeing  i>opulation,  who  had  wildly  sought 
a  means  of  escape,  which  was  ilenicd  not  less 
by  the  fury  of  the  elements  than  by  the  w;int  of 
sulticient  shipping.     My  the  relentless  cruelty  of 
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tlii'ii-  pursuers,  tlic  sands  and  the.  waves  wore 
ilyi'd  with  till.'  blood  of  tlio  fugutivcs;  all  who 
survived  the  first  horrid  massacre  were  (h}oiiied 
to  a  hopeless  slavery  ;  and  the  last  catastrophe  of 
the  Crusades  cost  life  or  lilierty  to  (id.OdO  Cluis- 
tiaus.  .  .  .  The  Christian  jiopulatioii  of  the  few 
maritime  towns  whieli  had  yet  been  retained 
tied  to  Cyprus,  or  submitted  their  necks,  without 
a  strui^jfle,  to  the  Moslem  yoke;  and,  after  a 
bloody  contest  of  two  hundred  years,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Holy  Land  was  linally  abandoiK'd  to 
the  enemies  of  the  Cross.  The  fall  of  Acre 
closes  the  annals  of  the  Crusades." — Col.  G. 
Procter,  Jli.il.  of  the  CniKudts,  ch.  .'5,  sect.  .'). — 
J.  F.  Jlichaud,  'llUt.  „f  the  CnmiKten.  bk.  \'>  (i:  3). 
—  Actual  royalty  in  the  le.nitimate,  line  of  the 
Lusi,i;iiau  family  ends  with  a  queen  Charlotte,  who 
was  driven  from  Cyprus  in  14()4  by  her  bastard 
brother  James.  She  made  over  to  the  house  of 
Savoy  (one  of  the  members  of  which  she  had 
married)  her  rights  and  the  three  crowns  she 
wore, —  the  crown  of  Armenia  having  been  added 
to  those  of  Jerusalem  and  Cyprus  in  the  family. 
"The  Dnkes  of  Savoy  calleil  themselves  Kings 
of  Cj'iH'us  and  .Jerusalem  (mm  the  date  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  settlement;  the  Kings  of  Naples  had 
called  themselves  Kings  of  Jerusalem  since  the 
transfer  of  the  rights  of  Mary  of  Antioch  [see 
above],  in  1377,  to  Charles  of  Anjou;  and  the 
title  lias  run  on  to  the  present  day  in  the  houses 
of  Spain  and  Austria,  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine, 
and  the  successive  dynasties  of  Naples.  .  .  . 
The  Kings  of  Sardinia  continued  to  strike  money 
as  Kings  of  Cj'prus  and  Jerusalem,  until  they 
became  Kings  of  Italy.  There  is  no  recognized 
King  of  Cyprus  now ;  but  there  are  two  or  three 
Kings  of  Jerusalem;  and  the  Cypriot  title  is 
claimed,  I  believe,  by  some  obscure  branch  of 
the  house  of  Lusignan,  under  the  will  of  King 
James  II." — W.  Stubbs,  Sereiitecii  Lectnrcn  on 
the  Study  (if  Medieail  and  Mndern,  Hint.,  lect.  8. 

Also  IN;  C.  G.  Addison,  The  JCiii(/hts  Temjilcu-s, 
ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1299. — The  Templars  once  more  in 
the  city.      See  CufSADKs:    A.  I).  l-".)li. 

A.  D.  1516. — Embraced  in  the  Ottoman  con- 
quests of  Sultan  Selim.  See  Tiuks:  A.  D. 
14Sl-1.5itl. 

A.  D.  1831.— Taken  by  Mehemed  Ali,  Pasha 
of  Egypt.     See  TuiUvS:  A.  1).  1^^31-1840. 

JERUSALEM  TALMUD,  The.     See  Tai,- 

Ml'D. 

JESUATES,  The— '•  The  Jesuates.  socalle.l 
from  their  custom  of  incessantly  crying  through 
the  streets,  '  Praised  be  Jesus  Christ,'  were 
founded  by  John  Colombino,  ...  a  native  of 
Siena.  .  .  .  The  congregation  was  suppressed 
.  .  .  by  Clement  IX.,  because  some  of  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  ■  Padri  dell'  acqua  vite,'  as  they 
were  called,  engaged  in  the  business  of  distilling 
liquors  and  practising  pharmacy  (1668)." — J. 
Alzog,  Manned  of  Universal  Oltarcli,  Hist.,  v.  3, 
■p.  149. 

JESUITS:  A.  D.  1540-1556.- Founding  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus. — System  of  its  organiza- 
tion.— Its  principles  and  aims. — "  E.\perience 
had  shown  that  the  old  monastic  orders  were  no 
longer  suHicient.  .  .  .  About  1540,  therefore,  an 
idea  began  to  be  entertained  at  R(nne  that  a  new 
order  was  needed ;  the  plan  was  not  to  abolish 
the  old  ones,  but  to  found  new  ones  which  should 


better  answer  the  required  ends.  Tlie  most  im- 
liortatit  of  them  was  tli(!  Society  of  Jesns.  15nt 
in  this  case  the  moving  cause  did  not  proceed 
from  !{oine.  Among  the  wars  of  Charles  V.  we 
must  recur  to  the  tirst  contest  at  Navarra,  in 
irr21.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  in  defending 
Pamplona  against  the  French,  that  Loyola  re- 
ceived the  wound  which  was  to  cause  the  monk- 
ish tendency  to  prevail  over  the  chivalrous  ele- 
ment in  his  nature.  A  kind  of  Catholicism  still 
prevailed  in  Spain  which  no  longer  existed  any- 
where else.  Its  vigour  may  be  traced  to  the  fact 
that  during  the  wliole  of  the  .Middli;  Ages  it  was 
always  in  hostile  contact  with  Islam,  with  tlie 
JIohammed;in  infidels.  The  criisa<lcs  here  had 
never  c<iine  to  an  end.  ...  As  yet  untainteil  by 
heresy,  and  snlfering  from  no  decline,  in  S[)ain, 
Catholicism  was  as  eager  for  conquest  as  it  had 
been  in  all  the  West  in  the  eleventh  an<l  twelfth 
centuries.  It  was  from  the  nation  possessing 
this  temperament  that  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  the  Jesuits  sprang.  Ignatius  Loyola  (born 
1491)  was  a  Spanish  knight,  possessing  the  two- 
fold tendencies  which  distinguish  the  knighthood 
of  the  ^Middle  Ages.  He  was  a  gallant  swords- 
man, delighting  in  martial  feats  and  romantic 
love  adventures;  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
animated  by  a  glowing  enthusiasm  for  the 
Church  and"  her  supremacy,  even  during  the 
early  period  of  his  life.  These  two  tendencies 
were  striving  together  in  his  character,  until  the 
event  took  place  which  threw  him  upon  a  bed  of 
sufferina:.  No  sooner  was  he  compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  worldly  kniglithood,  than  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  called  U])on  to  found  a  new  order  of 
spiritual  knighthood,  like  that  of  which  he  had 
read  in  the  chivalrous  romance,  'Amadis. '  En- 
tirely unalTected  by  the  Reformation,  what  he 
understood  by  this  was  a  spiritual  brotherhood 
in  the  true  medi:iival  sense,  which  should  con- 
vert the  heathen  in  the  newly-discovered  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  With  all  the  zeal  of  a 
Spaniard  he  decided  to  live  to  the  Catholic 
Cliurcli  alone;  he  chastised  his  body  with  pen- 
ances and  all  kinds  of  privations,  made  a  pilgri- 
mage to  Jerusalem,  and,  in  order  to  complete  his 
defective  education,  he  visited  the  university  of 
Paris;  it  was  among  his  comrades  there  that  he 
formed  the  first  associations  out  of  which  the 
order  was  afterwards  formed.  Among  these 
was  Jacob  Lainez;  he  was  Loyola's  fellow- 
countryman,  the  organizing  head  who  was  to 
stamp  his  impress  upon  the  order.  .  .  .  Then 
came  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrines,  the  mighty 
progress  of  Protestantism.  No  one  who  was 
heartily  attached  to  the  old  Church  could  doubt 
that  there  was  work  for  such  an  association,  for 
the  object  now  in  hand  was  not  to  njake  Chris- 
tians of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Central 
America,  but  to  reconquer  the  apostate  members 
of  the  Romisli  Church.  About  1539  Loyola 
came  with  his  fraternity  to  Rome.  He  did  not 
fin<l  favour  in  all  circles;  the  old  orders  regarded 
tlie  new  one  with  jealousy  and  mistrust;  but 
Pope  Paul  III.  (1.534-49)  did  not  allow  himself  to 
be  misled,  and  in  1.540  gave  the  fraternity  his 
confirmation,  thus  constituting  Loyola's  follow- 
ers an  order,  which,  on  its  part,  engaged  'to 
obe}'  ill  all  things  the  reigning  Pope  —  logo  into 
any  country,  to  Turks,  heathen,  or  heretics,  or  to 
whomsoever  he  might  send  them,  at  once,  un- 
conditionally, without  question  or  reward,'  It 
is  from  this  time  that  the  special  history  of  the 
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order  begins.  During  the  ne.xt  j-ear  Loyola  was 
clioseii  till!  first  general  of  the  order,  an  oHice 
whieh  he  held  until  his  death  (1541-5G).  He  was 
sueceeile<l  by  Lainez.  He  was  less  eutlnisiastic 
than  his  predecessor,  had  a  cooler  head,  and  was 
more  reasonable;  he  was  the  man  for  diplo- 
matic projects  and  complete  and  systematic  or- 
ganization. The  new  order  diflered  in  several 
respects  from  any  previously  existing  one,  but  it 
entirelj'  corresponded  to  the  new  era  which  had 
begun  for  the  Romish  Church.  .  .  .  The  con- 
struction of  the  new  order  was  based  and  carried 
out  on  a  monarchical-military  system.  The  terri- 
tories of  the  Church  were  divided  into  provinces; 
at  the  head,  of  each  of  these  was  a  provincial; 
over  the  provincials,  and  chosen  by  them,  the 
general,  who  commanded  the  soldiers  of  Christ, 
and  was  entrusted  with  dictatorial  power,  linr- 
ited  only  by  the  opinions  of  three  Judges,  assis- 
tants or  admonitors.  The  general  has  no  supe- 
rior but  the  Pope,  with  whom  he  communicates 
directly ;  he  api)oiuts  and  dismisses  all  officials, 
issues  orders  as  to  the  administration  of  tlie  or- 
der, and  rules  witli  undisputed  sway.  The  ab- 
solute monarchy  which  was  assigned  to  the  Pope 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  was  conferred  by  him 
on  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  Among  the  four 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  obedience,  andsulijec- 
tion  to  the  Pope,  obedience  was  the  soul  of  all. 
To  learn  and  practise  this  physicalh'  and  men- 
tally, up  to  the  point  v\'here,  according  to  the 
Jesuit  expression,  a  man  becomes  '  tanquam 
lignum  ct  cadaver, 'was  tlie  ruling  principle  of 
the  institution.  .  .  .  Entire  renunciation  of  the 
will  and  judgment  in  relation  to  everything  com- 
manded by  the  superior,  blind  obedience,  uncon- 
ditional subjection,  constitute  their  ideal.  There 
was  but  one  exception,  but  even  in  this  there 
was  a  reservation.  It  was  expressly  stated  that 
there  can  be  no  obligation  '  ad  peccatum  mortale 
vel  veuiale,'  to  sinful  acts  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance. '  except  when  enjoined  by  the  supe- 
rior, in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,'  '  vel  in  virtute 
obedientia;, '  —  an  elastic  doctrine  which  may  well 
be  summed  up  in  the  dictumthat '  the  end  justifies 
the  means.'  Of  course,  all  the  members  of  this 
order  had  to  renounce  all  ties  of  family,  homo, 
and  country,  and  it  was  expressly  enjoined.  .  .  . 
Of  the  vow  of  poverty  it  is  said,  in  the  '  Sum- 
marium  '  of  the  constitution  of  the  order,  that  it 
must  be  maintained  as  a  '  murus  religionis. '  No 
one  shall  have  an)'  property ;  every  one  must  be 
content  with  the  meanest  furniture  and  fare, 
and,  if  neces.sity  or  command  require  it,  he  must 
be  ready  to  beg  his  bread  from  door  to  dooi- 
('ostiatini  mendicare  ' ).  The  external  aspect  of 
members  of  the  order,  their  speech  and  silence, 
gesttircs,  gait,  garb,  and  bearing  shall  indicate 
the  prescribed  purity  of  soul.  ...  On  all  these 
an<l  many  other  points,  the  new  order  only  laid 
greater  stress  on  tlie  precepts  which  were  to  be 
found  among  the  rules  of  other  orders,  though  in 
the  universal  demcirali.sation  of  the  nion;islic'  life 
they  bad  fallen  into  disuse.  But  it  decidedly 
dilfcred  from  all  the  others  in  the  manner  in 
whicli  it  aimed  at  obtaining  sway  in  every  sphere 
and  every  aspect  of  life.  Him.self  without  home 
or  country,  and  not  holding  the  doctrini^s  of  any 
political  ])arty,  the  disciple  of  Jesus  renounced 
everything  wdiich  might  alienate  him  among 
varying  natiotialities,  inirstiing  various  iiolilical 
aims.  Then  he  did  not  conline  his  labours  to 
the  pul]>it  and  the  confessional;  he  gained  an  in- 


fluence over  the  rising  generation  by  a  systematic 
attention  to  education,  which  had  been  shame- 
full}'  neglected  by  the  other  orders.  lie  devoted 
himself  to  education  from  the  national  schools 
up  to  the  academic  chair,  and  b}-  no  means  con- 
fined himself  to  the  sphere  of  theology.  This 
was  a  principle  of  immense  importance.  ...  It 
is  a  true  saying,  that  '  he  who  gains  the  youth 
possesses  the  future';  and  by  devoting  theni- 
.selves  to  the  education  of  youth,  the  Jesuits  se- 
cured a  future  to  the  Church  more  surelj-  than 
by  any  other  scheme  that  coidd  iiave  been  de- 
vised. AVhat  the  schoolmasters  were  for  the 
youth,  the  confessors  were  for  those  of  riper 
years;  what  the  clerical  teachers  were  for  the 
common  people,  the  spiritual  directors  and  con- 
fidants were  for  great  lords  and  rulers —  for  the 
Jesuits  aspired  to  a  place  at  the  side  of  the  great, 
and  at  gaining  the  confidence  of  kings.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  could  boast  of  astonishing 
success." — L.  Iliiusser,  llie  Period  of  the  Ref- 
oruiation,  cJi.  20. — "The  Society,  in  1556,  only 
16  years  after  its  commencement,  coiuited  as 
many  as  twelve  provinces,  100  houses,  and  up- 
wards of  1,000  members,  dispersed  over  the 
whole  known  world.  Their  two  most  conspicu- 
ous and  important  establishments  were  the  Col- 
legio  Romano  and  the  German  College.  They 
already  were  in  possession  of  many  chairs,  and 
soon  monopolised  the  right  of  teaching,  which 
gave  them  a  most  overwhelming  influence." — 
Q.  B.  jS'icolini,  Hist.  <if  the  Jesuits, 'p.  90. 

Also  in:  I.  Ta)'lor,  Loyohi  ami  Jesuitism  in 
its  Rudiments. —  S.  Rose,  Ignatius  I^oyoln  and 
the  Early  Jesuits.  —  T.  Hughes,  Loyola  and  the 
Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits. —  See,  also, 
Education,  Ren.\issance. 

A.  D.  1542-1649.  —  The  early  Jesuit  Mis- 
sionaries and  their  labors. —  "In  1542,  Xavier 
landed  at  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
colony,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan.  He 
took  lodgings  at  the  hospital,  and  mingled  with 
the  poor.  He  associated  also  with  the  rich,  and 
even  played  with  them  at  cards,  acting  piously 
upon  the  motto  of  the  order,  '  Ad  majorem  Dei 
gloriam. '  Having  thus  won  good- will  to  himself, 
he  went  into  the  streets,  with  his  hand-liell  and 
crucifix,  and,  having  rung  the  one,  he  held  up 
the  other,  exhorting  the  multitudes  to  accept 
that  religion  of  which  it  was  the  emblem.  His 
great  facility'  in  acquiring  foreign  languages 
helped  him  much.  He  visited  several  times  the 
pearl-fisheries  on  the  JIalabar  coast,  remaining 
at  one  time  thirteen  months,  and  idautiug  forty- 
five  churches.  Cape  Comorin,  Travancore,  Me- 
liaiiore,  the  ^loluccas,  ^Malacca,  and  other  ports  of 
India,  and  finalU'  the  distant  island  of  Jajjan  — 
where  Christianity  was  [accepted  —  see  Japan: 
A.  D.  1549-1086]  .  .  .  — received  his  successive 
visits.  Leaving  two  Jesuits  on  the  island,  he  re- 
turned to  settle  some  matters  at  Goa.  which  done, 
he  sailed  for  China,  but  died  at  the  island  of  San- 
cian,  a  few  leagues  from  the  city  of  Canton,  in 
1553  —  ten  years  only  after  his  arrival  in  India, 
lie  had  in  this  time  established  an  in(|uisiliou  and 
a  college  at  Goa.  Numbers  of  the  society,  wliom 
he  li;id  wisely  distributed,  had  been  sent  to  his  aid ; 
and  the  Cliristians  in  India  were  numbered  by 
hundreds  of  thousands  before  the  death  of  this 
'  Apostleof  the  Indus.'  It  has  even  been  said,  that 
he  was  the  means  of  converting  more  persons 
in  Asia  than  the  church  had  lost  liy  the  Reforma- 
tion in  EuroiK'.      The  empire  of   Chiua,  which 
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Xavicr  was  not  allowfil  to  eutcr,  was  visitfil, 
liiilf  a  centviry  latef,  by  the  Jesuit  Mall  lie  w 
Uicci,  who  iMtro(hicu(l  his  religion  l)y  means  of 
liis  ,i;reat  skill  in  science  and  art,  especially 
niatlieniatics  and  drawing  [see  Ciii\.\:  A.  D. 
1'J'.M-1HH'J|.  lie  assumed  the  garbof  a  mandarin 
—  as.sociatcd  with  the  hi.glicr  classes  —  dined 
with  the  Emperor  —  allowed  those  who  received 
Christianity  to  retain  any  rites  of  their  own  reli- 
gion to  which  they  w-ere  attached  —  and  died  in 
1010,  bequeathin.u;  and  reconuncnding  Ins  policy 
to  others.  This  i)lan  of  accommodation  was  far 
more  elaborately  carried  (nit  by  Robert  Nc]l)ili. 
who  went  to  j\Ia<lura,  in  southern  Illiidostan,  as 
a  missionary  of  the  order  in  KiOO.  lie  hail  oli- 
served  the  obstacle  which  caste  threw  in  the  way 
of  missionary  labor,  and  resolved  to  remove  it. 
He  presented  liimself  as  a  foreign  Brahmin,  and 
attached  himself  to  that  class.  They  had  a 
tradition,  that  there  once  had  been  four  roads  to 
truth  in  India,  one  of  which  they  had  lost. 
This  he  professed  to  restore,  lie  diil  no  violence 
to  their  existing  ideas  or  institutions,  liut  simply 
gave  them  other  interpretations,  and  in  three 
_years  he  had  seventy  eonvertcil  nralunins  abi>ut 
iiim.  From  this  time  he  went  on  gathering  crowds 
of  converts,  soon  numbering  150,()()(X  Tliis 
facile  policy,  however,  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  other  re"ligio\is  orders,  was  loudly  complained 
of  at  Home,  and,  after  almost  an  entire  century 
of  agitation,  was  condemned  in  1701  by  a  s[)ecial 
legation,  appointed  by  Clement  XI.  to  imiuire 
int;o  the  matter  of  complaint.  .  .  .  The  attention 
of  the  society  was  early  directed  to  our  own 
continent,  and  its  missions  everywhere  antici- 
pated the  settlements.  The  most  remarkable 
missions  were  in  South  America.  Missionaries 
had  been  scattered  over  the  whole  continent, 
everywhere  making  converts,  but  doing  nothing 
for  the  progress  of  the  order.  Aquaviva  was 
general.  This  shrewd  man  saw  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  policy,  and  at  once  applied  the  rem- 
edy. He  directed,  that,  leaving  only  so  many 
missionaries  scattered  over  the  continent  as 
should  be  absolutely  necessary,  the  main  force 
should  be  concentrated  upon  a  point.  Paraguay 
was  chosen.  The  missionaries  formed  what  w'ere 
called  reductions  —  that  is,  villages  into  wliich 
the  Indians  were  collected  from  their  roving  life, 
taught  the  ruder  arts  of  civilization,  and  some  of 
the  rites  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religion. 
These  villages  were  regularly  laid  out  with 
streets,  running  each  w'ay  from  a  public  square, 
liaving  a  Church,  work-shops  and  dwellings. 
Eacli  family  had  a  small  piece  of  land  assigned 
for  cultivation,  and  all  were  reduced  to  the  most 
sj'stematic  habits  of  industry  and  good  order. 
.  .  .  The  men  were  trained  to  arms,  and  all  the 
elements  of  an  independent  empire  were  fast 
coming  into  being.  In  1033,  thirty  years  after 
the  starting  of  this  system,  Paraguay  had  twenty 
reductions,  averaging  1,000  families  each,  which 
at  a  moderate  estimate,  woidd  give  a  population 
of  100,000,  and  they  still  went  on  prospering 
until  three  times  tliis  muubcr  are,  by  some,  said 
to  have  been  reached.  The  Jesuits  started,  in 
California,  in  1043,  the  same  system,  which  they 
fully  entered  upon  in  1079.  This,  next  to  Para- 
guay, became  their  most  successful  mission." — 
A.  Ilutorietd  Sketch  of  the  Jesuits  {Putnam's  May. , 
September,  1850). — In  1033  the  Jesuits  entered  on 
their  mission  work  in  Canada,  or  New  France, 
wdiere  they  supplanted  the  Kecollet  friars.     "  In 


1010  Montreal,  the  site  of  which  had  been  already 
indicated  l)y  Cliamplain  in  1011,  was  founded, 
thiit  there  might  be  a  nearer  rendezvous  than 
(Quebec  for  the  converted  Indians.  At  its  occu- 
jiation  a  solemn  mass  was  celebrated  un<ler  a 
lent,  .and  in  France  itself  the  following  Feb- 
ruary a  general  supjilicalion  was  olTereil  up  that 
the  Queen  of  Angels  would  take  the  Island  of 
.Montreal  under  her  protection.  In  the  August 
of  this  year  a  general  meeting  of  French  settlers 
and  Indians  took  place  at  JMonlreal,  and  tlie 
festival  of  the  Assumption  was  solemnised  at  the 
island.  The  new  crusading  spirit  took  fidl  pos- 
session of  the  enthusiastic'  FnMuli  jieople,  and 
the  niece  of  Cardinal  Kichelieu  founileil  a  lios- 
jiital  for  the  natives  between  the  Kennebec  and 
l^ake  Superior,  to  which  young  and  noblj'-born 
hiispilal  nuns  from  Dieppe  olTered  their  services, 
i'lans  were  made  for  establishing  mission  po.sts, 
not  onl)'  on  the  north  amon.gst  the  Algonkins, 
but  to  the  south  of  Lake  Iluron,  in  Midiigan 
an<l  at  Oreen  Bay,  and  so  on  as  far  as  the  regions 
to  the  west.  The  maps  of  the  Jesuits  prove  that 
before  KiOO  they  had  traced  the  waters  of  Lake 
Erie  and  Lake  Superior  and  had  seen  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Huron  mi.ssiou  embraced  prin- 
cipally the  country  lying  between  Lake  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  Bay,  building  its  stations  on  the 
rivers  and  shores.  But  the  French  missionaries, 
however  much  tliey  might  desire  it,  could  not 
keep  outside  tlie  intertribal  strifes  of  the  natives 
around  them.  Succeeding  to  Champlain's  ]iolicy, 
they  continued  to  aid  the  Algonkins  and  Ilurons 
against  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Iroipiois. 
Tlie  Iroquois  retaliated  by  the  most  horrible 
cruelt}'  and  revenge.  There  was  no  peace  along 
the  borders  of  this  wild  country,  and  mission- 
aries and  colonists  carried  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  In  1048  St.  Joseph,  a  Iluron  mission 
town  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Simcoe,  was  burned 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  and  Pere 
Daniel,  the  Jesuit  leader,  killed  under  circum- 
stances of  great  atrocity.  In  1049  St.  Ignace,  a 
station  at  the  corner  of  Georgian  Bay,  was 
sacked,  and  there  the  pious  Brebeuf  met  his 
end,  after  having  suffered  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tiu'es  the  Indians  coulil  invent.  Brebeuf,  after 
being  hackeil  in  the  face  and  burnt  all  over  the 
body  with  torches  and  red-liot  iron,  was  scalped 
alive,  and  died  after  three  hours'  suffering.  His 
companion,  the  gentle  Gabriel  Lallemand,  en- 
dured terrible  tortures  for  seventeen  hours." — 
W.  P.  Greswell,  Ilixt.  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
eh.  6.  — -The  Ilurons  were  dispersed  and  their  na- 
tion destroyed  by  these  attacks  of  the  Iroquois. 
■'  With  the  fall  of  the  ILirous  fell  the  best  hope 
of  the  Canadian  mission.  They,  and  the  stable 
and  populous  communities  around  them,  had 
been  the  rude  m.aterial  from  which  the  Jesuit 
would  have  formed  his  Christian  empire  in  the 
wilderness;  but,  one  by  one,  these  kindred  peo- 
jiles  were  uprooted  and  swept  away,  while  the 
neighboring  Algonquins,  to  whom  they  had  been 
a  bulwark,  were  involved  with  them  in  a  com- 
mon ruin.  Tlie  land  of  promise  was  turned  to  a 
f^iilitude  and  a  desolation.  There  was  still  work 
in  hand,  it  is  true, — vast  regions  to  explore,  and 
countless  heathens  to  snatch  from  perdition;  but 
these,  for  the  most  part,  wei'c  remote  and  scat- 
tered hordes,  from  wdiose  conversion  it  was  vain 
to  look  for  the  same  solid  and  decisive  results. 
In  a  measure,  the  occupation  of  the  Jesuits  was 
gone.     Someof  them  went  home,  'well  resolved,' 
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writes   the   Father   Superior,  'to   return   to  tlie  The  Spaniards  tlicii  tliought  tliey  pel'ceived  tliat 

combat  at  the  first  sound  of  the  trumpet ';  wliile  tlieir   nation,    by   wliieh    tlie   soeiety   liad    been 

of  those  who  remained,  about  twenty  in  numljcr.  founded  and  guided  on  its  early  patli,  was  now  to 

several  soon  fell  victims  to  famine,  liardsliip,  and  i   be  forever  excluded  from  the  generalship.   There- 


the  Iroquois.  A  few  years  more,  and  (.'anada 
ceased  to  be  a  mission ;  political  and  commercial 
interests  gradually  became  ascendant,  and  the 
story  of  Jesuit  propagandism  was  interwoven 
with  her  civil  and  military  annals." — F.  Park- 
man,  The  Jesuits  in,  Xmih  America,  ch.  34. — 
See,  also,  C.\n.\d.\:  A.  D.  1034-1653. 

A.  D.  1558. — Mission  founded  in  Abyssinia. 
See  Ai!Yssrxi.\:  A.  I).  I.jtm-I'Jtu  t'EXTiitiKs. 

A.  D.  1572-1603. — Persecution  in  England 
under  Elizabeth.  See  Enul.\nd:  A.  D.  1573- 
1G(I3. 

A.  D.  1573-1592. — Change  in  the  statutes  of 
the  Order  on  demands  from  Spain. — "At  the  tirst 
establishmeut  of  the  Order,  the  elder  and  already 
educated  men,  who  liad  just  entered  it,  were  fur 
the  most  part  Spaniards;  the  members  joiuing  it 
from  other  nations  were  chietiy  young  men, 
whose  characters  had  yet  to  be  formed.  It  fol- 
lowed naturally  that  tlie  government  of  the 
society  was,  for  the  first  ten  years,  almost  eu- 
tirel}'  in  Spanish  liands.  The  first  general  con- 
gregation was  composed  of  twenty-five  members, 
eigiiteen  of  whom  were  Spaniards.  The  first 
three  generals  belonged  to  the  same  nation. 
After  the  death  of  the  third,  Borgia,  in  the  year 
1573,  it  was  once  more  a  Spaniard,  Polanco,  who 
had  the  best  prospect  of  election.  It  was  how- 
ever manifest  that  his  elevation  would  not  have 
been  regarded  favourably,  even  in  Spain  itself. 
There  were  many  new  converts  in  the  society 
who  were  Christianized  Jews.  Polanco  also 
belonged  to  this  cla.ss,  and  it  was  not  thought 
desirable  that  the  supreme  autliority  in  a  boily 
so  )io\verful,  and  so  monarehieallj'  constituted, 
should  be  confided  to  such  hands.  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIV.,  who  bad  received  certain  intimations 
on  this  subject,  considered  a  change  to  be  ex- 
pedient on  other  grounds  also.  When  a  deputa- 
tion presented  itself  before  him  from  the  congre- 
gatiiiu  assembled  to  elect  their  general,  Gregory 
inquired  how  many  votes  were  possessed  by  each 
nation;  the  reply  showed  that  Spaiu  held  more 
than  all  the  others  put  together.  He  then  a.sU('d 
from  which  nation  the  generals  of  the  order  liad 
hitherto  been  taken.  He  was  told  that  there 
had  been  three,  all  SpaniariLs.  'It  will  be  just, 
then,'  replied  Gregory,  '  that  for  once  you  should 
choose  one  from  among  the  other  nations.'  He 
even  ]iroposed  a  candidate  for  their  election. 
The  Jesuits  opposed  themselves  for  a  moment  to 
this  suggestion,  as  a  violation  of  their  privileges, 
Ijiit  concluded  by  electing  the  very  man  pro- 
jMised  by  the  pontiff.  This  was  Eberliard  iler- 
curianus.  A  material  change  was  at  once 
l)eiceived,  as  the  consequence  of  this  choice, 
^lercurianus,  a  weak  and  irresolute  man,  resigned 
the  government  of  iiH'airs,  first  indeed  to  a  Span- 
iard again,  but  afterwards  to  a  Frenchman,  his 
oMieial  admoiiitor;  factions  were  formed,  one  e.\- 
l»lliiig  the  other  from  tlie  ollices  of  importance, 
and  llie  ruling  jxiwers  of  the  Order  now-  began 
to  meet  occasional  resistance  from  its  subordinate 
members.  But  a  circumstance  of  much  higher 
moment  was,  that  on  the  next  vacancj'  —  in  the 
year  1581  —  this  oflice  was  conferred  on  Claudius 
.\c(iuaviva,  a  Meapolitan,  belonging  to  a  house 
previousl_v  atlaehed  to  the  French  ]iarty.  a  man 
of  great  energy,  and  only  thirty-eight  years  old. 


upon  they  became  discontented  and  refractory, 
and  conceived  the  design  of  making  tlicm.selves 
less  dependent  on  Uome.  .  .  .  They  first  had  re- 
course to  the  national  spiritual  authority  of  their 
own  countr}'  —  the  Inquisition.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
discontented  Jesuits,  impelled,  as  he  affirmed, 
by  a  scruple  of  conscience,  accused  his  order  of 
concealing,  and  even  remitting,  transgressions  of 
the  kind  so  reserved,  when  tlie  criminal  was  one 
of  their  society.  The  Inquisition  immediately 
caused  the  Provincial  implicated,  together  with 
his  most  active  associates,  to  be  arrested.  Other 
accusations  being  made  in  consequence  of  these 
arrests,  the  Inquisition  commanded  that  the  stat- 
utes of  the  order  should  be  placed  before  it,  and 
proceeded  to  make  further  seizures  of  parties 
accused.  .  .  .  The  Inq\iisitiou  was,  however, 
competent  to  inflict  a  punishment  on  the  crimi- 
nal only:  it  could  not  prescribe  changes  in  the 
regulations  of  the  society.  When  the  affair, 
therefore,  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  discon- 
tented members  ai)plied  to  the  king  also,  assail- 
ing him  with  long  memorials,  wherein  they 
complained  of  the  defects  in  their  constitution. 
The  character  of  this  constitution  had  never 
been  agreeable  to  Philip  II.  ;  he  used  to  say  that 
he  could  see  through  all  the  other  orders,  but 
that  the  order  of  Jesuits  he  could  not  under- 
stand. .  .  .  He  at  once  commanded  Manrique, 
bishop  of  Carthagcna,  to  subject  the  Order  to  a 
visitation,  with  particular  reference  to  these 
points.  .  .  .  The  character  of  Sixtus  V.  made  it 
particularly  easy  for  Acquaviva  to  excite  the 
anfi[)athies  of  that  pontiff  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Spaniards.  Pope  Sixtus  had  formed 
the  hope,  as  we  know,  of  rendering  Rome,  more 
decidedlj-  than  it  ever  yet  was,  the  metropolis  of 
Christendom.  Acquaviva  assured  him,  that  the 
object  really  laboured  for  in  Spain  was  no  other 
than  increased  independence  of  Rome.  Pope 
Sixtus  bated  nothing  so  much  as  illegitimate 
birtli ;  and  Acquaviva  caused  him  to  be  informed 
that  ^Manricjue,  the  bishop  selected  as  '  Visitator' 
of  the  Jesuits,  was  illegitimate.  These  were 
reasons  sufficient  to  make  Sixtus  recall  the  as- 
seut  he  had  already  given  to  the  visitation.  Ho 
even  summoned  the  case  of  the  provincial  be- 
fore the  tribunals  of  Rome.  From  his  successor, 
Gregory  XIV.,  the  general  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  formal  confirmation  of  the  rule  of  the 
order.  But  his  antagonists  also  were  imyieUling 
and  crafty.  They  perceived  that  the  general 
nuist  be  attacked  in  the  court  of  Rome  itself. 
They  availed  themselves  of  his  momentary  ab- 
sence. ...  In  the  summer  of  159'3.  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Spanish  Jesuits  and  Philip  II..  but 
without  the  knowledge  of  Acquaviva,  the  pontill 
commanded  that  a  general  congregation  should 
be  held.  Astonished  and  ahirmed,  Accjuaviva 
Inistened  back.  To  the  generals  of  the  Jesuits 
these  '  Congre.gations  '  were  no  less  inconvenient 
than  were  the  Convocations  of  the  Church  to  the 
popes;  and  if  his  jiredecessors  were  anxious  to 
avoid  them,  how  much  more  cause  had  Acqua- 
viva, against  whom  there  prevailed  so  active  an 
enmity!  But  he  was  .soon  convinced  that  the 
arrangement  was  irrevocable;  he  therefore  re- 
sumed his  composure  ;ind  said,  'We  are  obedi- 
ent sous;  let  the  will  of  the  holy  father  be  done.' 
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.  .  .  Philip  of  Spain  Imd  ili'maiKlcilsoini'chanfTOs, 
and  liail  rffoninu'iidcd  (illii-rs  for  c-oMsideralioii. 
Oil  luo  tilings  lie  insisl.cd :  tlic  iTsiniialidii  iif 
certain  pa|)al  privileges;  tli().S(^  of  reading  for- 
bidden books,  for  example,  mid  of  granting  ab- 
sohitioii  for  tlie  crime  of  lieres}' ;  and  a  law,  liy 
virtue  of  wliieh  every  noviee  who  entered  the 
order  should  surrender  whatever  patrimonial 
rights  lie  might  possess,  and  should  even  resign 
all  his  bcnetiees.  These  were  matters  in  regard 
to  which  the  order  came  into  collision  with  the 
Inquisition  and  the  civil  government.  After 
some  hesitation,  the  deinands  of  the  king  were 
complied  with,  and  principall}'  Ihniugh  the  in- 
tlucnee  of  Acquavivii,  himself.  But  the  points 
recommended  by  Philip  for  consideration  were 
of  much  higher  moment.  First  of  all  came  the 
questions,  whether  the  authority  of  the  siijie- 
riors  should  not  be  limited  to  a  certain  period; 
and  whether  a  general  cougregation  should  not 
be  held  at  certain  fi.\ed  intervals?  The  very 
essence  and  being  of  the  institute,  the  rights  of  ab- 
solute sovereignty,  were  here  brought  into  ques- 
tiou.  Acquaviva  was  not  on  this  occasion  dis- 
posed to  comply.  After  au  animated  discussion, 
the  congregatiou  rejected  these  propositions  of 
Philip ;  but  the  pope,  also,  was  convinced  of  their 
necessity.  What  had  been  refused  to  the  king  was 
now  commanded  by  the  pope.  By  the  plenitude 
of  his  apostolic  power,  he  determined  and  or- 
dained that  the  superiors  and  rectors  should  be 
changed  every  third  year;  and  that,  at  the  e.v- 
piration  of  every  sixth  year,  a  general  congrega- 
tiou should  be  assembled.  It  is,  indeed,  true 
that  the  execution  of  these  ordinances  did  not 
effect  so  much  as  had  been  hoped  from  them. 
...  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  serious  blow  to 
the  society,  that  it  had  been  compelled,  by  in- 
ternal revolt  and  interference  from  without,  to  a 
change  in  its  statutes." — L.  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Ihe 
I'njHX.  hk.  6,  sect.  9  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  1581-1641. — Hostility  of  the  Paulistas 
of  Brazil. — Opposition  to  enslavement  of  the 
Indians.     See  1!r.\zil:  A.  I).  iriiU-KJil. 

A.  D.  IS95-  —  Expulsion  from  Paris.  See 
Fu.\xce:  a.  D.  ir,y:j-i,-)9.s. 

A.  D.  1606. — Exclusion  from  Venice  for  half 
a  century.     SeePAi'Acv:  A.  I).  16(),^-1T0(). 

A.  D.  1653-1660. — First  controversy  and  con- 
flict with  the  Jansenists.  See  Pout  Iioyal  and 
tue.Tansenists:  A.  1).  lG()2-lGt!(). 

A.  D.  1702-1715. — The  renewed  conflict  with 
Jansenism  in  France. — The  Bull  Unigenitus. 
!>ee  PoitT  IJoYAi,  AND  THE  .Tansexists:    a.  I). 

iT(c:-iTi."i. 

a.  D.  1757-1773.— Suppression  of  the  Society 
in  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  dominions. — 
111  IToT,  a  series  of  measures  intendeil  to  break 
the  power,  if  not  to  end  the  existence,  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  in  Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  <lo- 
miuions,  was  imdertaken  hy  the  great  Portuguese 
minister,  Carvalho,  better  known  by  his  later 
title  as  the  JIarquis  of  Pombal.  "It  is  not 
necessary  to  speculate  on  the  various  motives 
which  iuduced  Carvalho  to  attack  the  Jesuits, 
but  the  principal  cause  lay  in  the  fact  that  they 
were  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  therefore  a 
dangerous  force  in  an  absolutist  monarchy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Jesuits  of  the  18th 
century  formed  a  very  differeut  class  of  men  to 
their  predecessors.  They  were  no  longer  in- 
trepid missionary  iiioueers,  but  a  corjioration  of 
wealthy  traders,  who  made  use  of  their  spiritual 
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position  to  further  the  cause  of  their  commerce. 
They  had  done  a  great  work  in  America  by 
opening  up  the  interior  of  I!ra/.il  and  converting 
the  natives,  and  their  admiiiislratiou  of  Para- 
guay, one  of  the  most  interesting  achievements 
in  the  whole  history  of  C'hristianil.y,  was  without 
doubt  a  blessing  to  the  people.  But  by  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  they  had  gone  too 
far.  It  was  one  thing  to  convert  the  natives  <ir 
Brazil,  and  another  to  absorli  much  of  the  wealth 
of  that  country,  in  doing  which  they  prejudiced 
not  only  tlu!  Crown  but  the  Portuguese  jieople, 
whom  they  ke|it  from  settling  in  the  territory 
under  their  rule.  Whether  it  was  a  sullicient 
reason  U)y  Carvalho  to  attack  the  order,  because 
it  was  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  had  departed 
from  its  primitive  simplicity,  is  a  questicm  for 
every  one  to  decide  for  themselves,  but  that  this 
was  the  reason,  and  that  the  various  excuses 
alleged  by  the  admirers  of  the  great  minister  are 
without  foundation,  is  an  undoubted  fact.  On 
September  111,  1T.".7.  the  fii'st  important  blow  wits 
struck,  when  the  king's  Jesuit  confi'.ssor  was  dis- 
missed, and  all  Jesuits  were  forbidden  to  come 
to  Court.  C^arvalho,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  also  formally  denounced  the  order  at 
Rome,  and  Benedict  XIV.,  the  then  Pope,  ap- 
pointed the  Cardinal  de  Saldauha,  a  friend  of 
the  minister,  Vi.sitor  and  Reformer  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  cardinal  did  not  take  long  in 
making  up  his  mind,  and  ilay  lo,  1758,  he  for- 
bade the  .lesuits  to  engage  iu  trade.  An  attempt 
upon  the  king's  life,  which  shortly  followed  this 
measure,  gave  the  minister  the  opportunity  ho 
wanted  for  urging  the  suppression  of  the  famous 
society.  The  history  of  the  Tavora  plot,  which 
culminated  in  this  attempt,  is  one  of  the  most 
mysterious  alfairs  in  the  whole  history  of  Portu- 
gal. .  .  .  The  three  leaders  of  the  plot  were 
the  Duke  of  Aveiro,  a  descendant  of  John  II., 
and  one  of  the  greatest  nobleiuen  in  Portu.gal. 
the  Marquis  of  Tavora,  who  had  filled  with 
credit  the  post  of  Governor-general  of  India,  and 
the  Count  of  Atouguia,  a  descendant  of  the 
gallant  Dom  Luis  de  Athaide,  the  defender  of 
Goa;  but  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy 
was  the  Marchioness  of  Tavora,  a  beautiful  ami 
ambitious  woman,  wfio  was  bitterly  offended  be- 
cause her  husband  had  not  been  made  a  duke. 
The  coufessor  of  this  lady  was  a  Jesuit  named 
Gabriel  Malagrida.  .  .  .  The  evidence  on  all 
sides  is  most  contradictory,  and  all  that  is  cer- 
tain is  that  the  king  was  tired  at  and  wounded 
on  the  night  of  September  3,  1738;  and  that  in 
the  following  January,  the  three  noblemen  who 
have  been  mentioned,  the  JIarchioncss  of  Tavora. 
]\Ialagrida  with  seven  other  Jesuits,  and  inany 
other  individuals  of  all  ranks  of  life,  were  ar- 
rested as  implicated  iu  the  attempt  to  murder. 
The  laymen  had  but  a  short  trial  and,  together 
with  the  marchioness,  were  publicly  executed 
ten  days  after  tlieir  arrest.  King  Joseph  cer- 
tainly believed  that  the  real  culprits  had  been 
seized,  and  in  his  gratitude  he  created  Carvalho 
Count  of  Oeyras,  and  encouraged  him  to  ])ursue 
his  campaign  against  the  Jesuits.  On  .January 
19,  17o"J,  the  estates  belonging  to  the  society 
were  sequestrated;  and  on  September  3rd.  all  its 
members  were  expelled  from  Portugal,  and  di- 
rections were  sent  to  the  viceroys  of  India  and 
Brazil  to  expel  them  likewise.  The  news  of  this 
hold  stroke  was  received  with  admiration  every- 
where,  except   at  Rome,   and  it  became  noisetl 
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abroad  that  a  great  ministor  was  ruling  in  Por- 
tugal. ...  In  1764  the  Jesuit  priest  Malagrida 
was  burnt  alive,  not  as  a  traitor  but  as  a  heretic 
and  iuiposter,  ou  account  of  some  crazy  tractates 
he  liad  written.  The  man  was  regarded  a.s  a 
marlyr,  and  all  communication  between  Portugal 
and  the  Jloly  See  was  broken  off  for  two  years, 
w  hilc  the  Portuguese  minister  e.xerted  all  his  in- 
lluence  with  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain  to 
]irocure  the  entire  suppression  of  the  society 
which  he  hated.  The  king  supported  him  con- 
sistently, and  after  another  attempt  upon  his  life 
in  170'j,  which  the  minister  as  usual  attril)uted 
to  the  Jesuits,  King  Joseph  created  his  faithful 
servant  JIarquis  of  Pombal,  by  which  title  lie  is 
best  known  to  fame.  The  prime  ministers  of 
France  and  Spain  cordially  acijuiesced  in  the 
hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  for  lioth  the  Due  de  C'hoi- 
seul  and  the  Count  d'Aranda  liad  something  of 
Pombal's  spirit  in  them,  and  imitated  his  policy; 
in  both  countries  the  societ}'.  which  on  its  foun- 
dation had  done  so  much  for  Catholicism  and 
Cliristianity,  was  proscribed,  and  the  worthy 
nieml)ers  treated  with  as  much  rigour  as  the  un- 
worthy ;  and  finally  in  1773  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
solemnly  abolished  the  Society  of  Jesus.  King 
Joseph  did  not  long  survive  tiiis  triinnph  of  his 
minister,  for  he  died  ou  February  34,  1777,  and 
the  jMarquis  of  Pombal,  then  an  old  man  of  77, 
was  at  once  dismissed  from  office." — II.  M.  Ste- 
phens. TIic  StDt-yof  Purtiiijid,  ch.  16. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Xicolini,  Ilht.  of  the  Jcmiitu,  ch. 
1,5. _T.  Griesinger.  The  Jesuits,  hi:  0,  eh.  4  (i:  2). 

A.  D.  1761-1769. — Proceedings  against  the 
Order  in  the  Parliament  of  Paris. — Suppres- 
sion in  France,  Spain,  Bavaria,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Venice.  —  Demands  on  the  Pope  for  the 
abolition  of  the  Society. — "Father  Antoine 
Lavalette,  '  pmcureur'  of  the  Jesuit  ^Missions  in 
the  Antilles,  resided  in  that  capacity  at  St. 
Pierre  in  the  island  of  IMartinique.  He  was  a 
man  of  talent,  energy,  and  enterprise;  and,  fol- 
lowing an  example  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  Society,  he  had  Ijeen  for  man}'  years  engaged 
in  mercantile  transactions  on  an  extensive  scale, 
and  with  eminent  success.  It  was  an  oceujiation 
expressly  prohibited  to  missionaries;  but  the 
Jesuits  were  in  the  habit  of  evading  the  diiliculty 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  fiction.  Lavalette  was 
ill  correspondence  with  the  principal  commercial 
firms  in  France,  and  particularly  with  that  of 
Lioncy  Brothers  and  GoulTre,  of  Marseilles,  lie 
madefrequent  consignments  of  merchandise  to 
their  house,  which  were  covered  by  bills  of  ex- 
change, drawn  in  JIartinique  and  accejitcd  by 
them.  For  a  time  the  tralhc  jiroceeded  jirosper- 
ously  ;  but  it  .so  happened  that  upon  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  several  ships 
belonging  to  Lavalette,  richly  freighted  with 
AV'esl  Indian  produce,  were  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  and  their  cargoes  confiscated.  The 
innnediate  loss  fell  upon  Lioncy  and  GoulTre,  to 
whom  these  vessels  were  consigned,"  and  they 
were  driven  to  bankruptcy,  the  Gener.Ml  of  tlie 
Society  of  Jesus  refusiiiir  I0  be  resiionsiblc  for  the 
obligations  of  his  subordinate.  Father  Lavalette. 
"  Under  these  circumstances  llie  crcililors  de- 
termined to  attack  the  Jesuit  community  as  a 
corporate  body,"  and  the  latter  were  so  singu- 
larly tmwary,  for  once,  as  Hot  only  to  contest 
Iheclaim  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  but  to 
appe.-d  to  the  conslitulions  of  their  Society  in 
suiiportof  Iheircunlentinn.  that  each  college  was 


independent  in  the  matl<T  of  temporal  jiroperty, 
and  that  no  corporate  res])onsibility  could  exist. 
"The  Parliament  at  once  demanded  that  the 
constitutions  thus  referred  to  should  bi-  exam- 
ined. The  Jesuits  were  ordered  to  f  luiiish  a  copy 
of  them  ;  they  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  eompulsor}'  ])ro- 
ductiou  of  these  mysterious  records,  which  had 
never  before  been  inspected  by  any  but  Jesuit 
eyes,  was  an  event  of  crucial  significance.  It 
was  the  turning-point  of  the  whole  alTair;  and 
its  consequences  were  disastrous."  As  a  first 
consequence,  "the  court  condemned  the  General 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  his  person  the  whole  So- 
ciety which  he  governed,  to  acquit  the  bills  of 
exchange  still  outstanding,  togetlier  with  interest 
and  damages,  within  the  space  of  a  year  from 
the  date  of  the  'arret.'  In  defaidt  of  payment 
the  debt  was  made  recoverable  upon  the  common 
property  of  the  Order,  excepting  only  the  en- 
dowments specially  restricted  to  ixirticular  col- 
leges. The  delight  of  the  public,  who  were 
present  on  the  occasion  in  great  niunbers,  '  was 
excessive,'  says  Barbier,  'and  even  indecent.'" 
As  a  second  conseqtieuce,  the  Parliament,  on  the 
Gth  of  August,  1761,  "condemned  a  quantity  of 
publications  by  the  Jesuits,  dating  from  the  year 
1.590  downwards,  to  be  torn  and  biu-nt  b\'  the  exe- 
cutioner; and  the  next  da}' this  was  duly  carried 
out  in  the  court  of  the  Palaisde  Justice.  Further, 
the  ■  arret '  prohibited  the  king's  subjects  from 
entering  the  said  Society ;  forbade  the  fathers  to 
give  instruction,  private  or  pidjlic,  in  theology, 
philosophy,  or  humanity;  and  ordered  their 
schools  and  colleges  to  lie  closed.  The  accusa- 
tion brought  against  their  books  was  .  .  .  that 
of  teaching  '  abominable  and  murderous  doc- 
trine,' of  justifying  sedition,  rebellion,  and  regi- 
cide. .  .  .  The  Government  replied  to  these  bold 
measures  by  ordering  the  Parliament  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  its  '  arrets '  for  the  space  of  a 
year.  The  Parliament  alTccted  to  obey,  but 
stipulated,  in  registering  the  letters- patent,  that 
the  delay  should  not  extend  beyond  the  1st  of 
April,  176"3,  and  made  other  provisions  which 
left  them  virtually  at  liberty  to  proceeil  as  they 
nught  think  proper.  The  Jesuits  .  .  .  relied 
too  confidently  on  the  protection  of  the  Crown. 
.  .  .  But  the  prestige  of  the  monarchy  was  no'.v 
.seriously  impaired,  and  it  was  no  longer  wise  or 
safe  for  a  King  of  France  to  undertake  openly 
the  defence  of  any  institution  which  had  incurred 
a  deliberate  sentence  of  condemnation  from  the 
mass  of  his  people."  In  Kovcndjcr,  1761,  a 
meeting  of  French  prelates  was  summoned  by 
the  Koyal  Coinicil  to  consider  and  report  upon 
several  questions  relative  to  the  ulilily  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus,  the  ch.-iracter  of  its  teaching  and 
conduct,  and  the  modifications,  if  any,  which 
should  be  proposed  as  to  the  extent  of  authority 
exercised  by  the  General  of  the  Society.  The 
bi.shops,  by  a  large  majority,  made  a  rejiort 
favorable  to  the  Jesuits,  but  recommended,  "as 
reasonable  concessions  to  public  opinion,  certain 
alterations  in  its  statutes  and  practical  adminis- 
tration. .  .  .  This  project  of  conqu'oTnise  was 
forwarded  to  liome  for  tlie  consideration  of  the 
Pope  and  the  General;  and  Loins  gave  them  to 
understand,  through  his  ambassador,  that  upon 
no  other  conditions  woidd  it  be  possible  to  stem 
the  tide  of  opposition,  and  to  maintain  the  Jesuits 
as  a  body  cor])orate  in  France.  It  was  now 
that  the  "memorable  reply  was  made,  either  by 
the  General  Kieci,  or,  according  to  other  aci-otmis, 
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by  Popo  Clpinciit  XFII.  liinisclf — 'Siiit  lit  sunt. 
aut  111)11  siiit ';  '  Lt't  tlifiii  reniiiin  a.s  tlicy  sire,  or 
let  tliciii  exist  no  longer.'"  Even  had  the  pro- 
posed reform  been  aecepted,  "its  success  was 
problematical ;  but  its  rejection  sealed  the  fate 
of  the  Order.  Louis,  notwithstanding  the  un- 
gracious response  from  Home,  proposed  his 
.scheme  of  concilialioii  to  the  Parliament  in 
Jlarch,  1702,  and  aimullcd  at  the  same  lime  all 
measures  adverse  to  the  Jesuits  taken  since  the 
1st  of  August  preceding.  The  Parliament,  se- 
cretly encouraged  by  the  Due  do  Choiseul,  re- 
fused to  register  this  edict:  the  king,  after  some 
hesitation,  withdrew  it;  and  no  available  resource 
remained  to  shielil  the  Order  against  ils  impend- 
ing destiny.  The  Parliaments,  both  of  Paris  and 
the  Provinces,  laid  the  axe  to  the  root  without 
further  delay.  By  an  '  arret '  of  tlu!  1st  of  A  pril, 
1763,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled  fi-om  their  Hi 
colleges  in  tlie  ressort  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
and  the  example  was  followed  by  the  provincial 
tribunals  of  Houen.  Kennes,  Jletz,  Bordeaux,  and 
Aix.  The  Society  was  now  assailed  by  a  general 
chorus  of  invective  and  execration.  .  .  .  The 
final  blow  was  struck  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
on  the  0th  of  August,  1702.  .  .  .  The  sentence 
then  pas.sed  condemned  the  Society  as  '  inadmis- 
sible, b_y  its  nature,  in  any  civilized  Stale,  inas- 
much as  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature, 
subversive  of  authority  spiritual  and  temporal, 
and  introduced,  under  tlie  veil  of  religion,  not  an 
Order  sincerely  aspiring  to  evangelical  perfec- 
tion, but  rather  a  political  body,  of  which  the 
essence  consists  in  perpetual  attempts  to  attain, 
first,  absolute  independence,  and  in  the  end.  su- 
preme authority.'.  .  .  The  decree  concludes  by 
declaring  the  vows  of  the  Jesuits  illegal  and 
void,  forbidding  them  to  observe  the  rules  of  the 
Order,  to  wear  its  dress,  or  to  corresiiond  with 
its  members.  They  were  to  quit  their  houses 
within  one  week,  and  were  to  renounce,  upon 
oath,  all  connection  with  the  Society,  upon  pain 
of  being  disqualified  for  any  ecclesiastical  charge 
or  public  employment.  The  provincial  Parlia- 
ments followed  the  lead  of  the  capital,  though 
in  some  few  instances  the  decree  of  suppression 
was  opposed,  and  carried  onlj-  by  a  small  ma- 
jority ;  while  at  Bcsan(;on  and  Douai  the  decision 
was  in  favour  of  the  Society.  In  Lorraine,  too, 
under  the  iieaceful  government  of  Stanislas 
Leczinski,  and  in  Alsace,  where  they  were  power- 
fully ]irotected  liy  Cardinal  de  Koban,  Bishop  of 
Strasliurg.  tlie  Jesuits  were  left  unmolested.  .  .  . 
The  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  —  the  most  impor- 
tant act  of  the  administration  of  the  Due  de 
(Ihoiseul — was  consummated  by  a  royal  ordon- 
nance  of  November,  1704,  to  which  Louis  did 
not  give  his  consent  without  mistrust  and  re- 
gret. It  decreed  that  the  Society  should  cease  to 
exist  throughout  his  Majesty's  dominions;  but 
■  it  permitted  the  cx-Jesuits  to  reside  in  France  as 
private  citizens,  and  to  exercise  their  ecclesias- 
tical functions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  di- 
ocesans. .  .  .  Almost  immediately  afterwards. 
on  the  7th  of  January.  170.).  appeared  the  bull 
'  Apostolieum,'  by  wliich  Clement  XIII.  con- 
demned, with  all  the  weight  of  supreme  and  in- 
fallible autliority,  the  measure  which  had  de- 
prived the  Holy  See  of  its  most  valiant  defenders. 
.  .  .  The  only  elTect  of  the  intervention  of  the 
Roman  Curia  was  to  excite  further  ebullitions  of 
liostility  against  the  prostrate  Order.  Charles 
III.   of  Si)ain.  j'ielding,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the 


exhortations  of  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  abolished  it 
throughout  his  dominions  by  a  sudden  mandate 
of  April  2.  1707.  .  .  .  The  Pope  iirccipitated  the 
final  catastrophe  by  a  further  act  of  imprudence. 
The  young  Duke  of  Parma,  a  prince  of  the 
liou.sc  of  Bourbon,  had  excluded  the  Jesuits  from 
his  duchy,  and  had  jiulilished  certain  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  detrimental  to  the  ancient  pre- 
tensions of  the  Roman  See.  Clement  XIII.,  re- 
viving an  anticiualed  title  in  virtue  of  which 
Parma  was  claimed  as  a  dependent  fief  of  the 
Papacy,  was  rash  enough  to  launch  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  the  Duke,  and  deprived 
him  of  his  dominions  as  a  rebellious  vassal.  All 
the  Bourbon  sovereigns  promptly  combined  to 
resent  this  insult  to  their  family.  The  Papal 
Bull  was  sujiprcssed  at  Paris,  at  JIadrid.  at  Lis- 
bon, at  Parma,  at  Xajjles.  The  Jesuits  were  ex- 
pelleil  from  Venice,  from  Modeiia.  from  Bavaria. 
Tlie  I'onlitl  was  summoned  to  revoke  his  '  moni- 
torium';  and  on  his  refusal  Prench  troops  took 
possession  of  Avignon  and  the  Comtat  Venai.ssin, 
while  the  King  of  Naples  seized  Bcnevento  and 
Pontecorvo.  On  the  lOtli  of  January,  1709,  the 
amliassadors  of  Spain,  France,  and  Naples  pre- 
sented a  joint  note  to  the  Holy  Fatliei',  demand- 
ing that  the  Order  of  Jesus  should  be  secularised 
and  abolished  for  ever.  Clement,  wlio  had  suf- 
fered severely  from  tlie  manifold  liumili;itions 
and  reverses  of  his  Pontificate,  was  overwhelmed 
by  this  last  blow,  from  the  clTects  of  which  he 
never  rallied.  lie  expired  almost  suddenly  on 
the  2nd  ot  February,  1769."— AV.  H.  Jervis,  Jlitit. 
of  the  Church,  of  Frnitce,  v.  2,  di.  10. 

Also  in  :  T.  Gricsinger,  Tim  Jesuits,  />/,:  G,  eh. 
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A.  D.  1769-1871. — Papal  suppression  and 
restoration  of  the  Order. — "  The  attitude  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Courts  was  so  threatening,  and 
their  influence  with  the  Conclave  so  powerful, 
that  Lorenzo  Ganganelli  was  selected  [1709]  for 
the  triple  crown,  as  the  man  best  suited  for  their 
purposes.  Belonging  to  the  Franciscans,  who 
had  ever  been  antagonistic  to  the  Jesuits,  he  had 
been  a  follower  of  the  Augustiniau  theology, 
and  was  not  altogether  free  from  Jansenism. 
Tlie  Jesuits  even  went  .so  far  as  to  pray  publicly 
in  their  churches  for  the  conversion  of  the  Pope. 
The  pontificate  of  Clement  XIV.  has  been  ren- 
dered memoralile  in  history  by  the  Papal  decree 
of  July  21,  1773,  which  in  its  policy  adopted  the 
maxim  of  Lorenzo  Ricci,  the  inflexible  General 
of  tlie  Jesuits,  '  Sint  ut  sunt,  aut  uon  sunt' — Let 
us  be  as  we  are,  or  let  us  not  be!  Tliat  decree 
declared  that,  from  the  very  origin  of  the  Order, 
sorrow,  jealousies,  and  dissensions  arose,  not 
Old}'  among  its  own  members  but  between  them 
and  the  other  religious  orders  and  their  colleges. 
After  further  declaring  that,  urged  as  its  head  Ijy 
a  sense  of  duty  to  restore  the  harmony  of  the 
Church,  and  feeling  convinced  that  the  Society 
could  no  longer  subserve  tlie  uses  for  which  it 
was  created,  and  on  other  grounds  of  prudence 
and  governmental  wi.sdom.  he  hx  his  decree 
abolished  the  Order  of  Jesuits,  its  offices,  houses, 
and  institutes.  .  .  .  The  other  religious  orders  at 
Rome  were  jealous  that  Jesuits  should  have  been 
the  confessors  of  Sovereigns  at  Westminster, 
^ladrid.  Vienna.  Versailles,  Lisbon,  and  Naples. 
The  influences  of  the  Dominicans,  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  the  Oratoriaus  were  acconlingly  exer- 
cised for  their  suppression.  .  .  .  The  Papal  Bull 
'  Doraiuus  Redemptor  noster '  was  at  first  resisted 
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by  the  Jesuits,  and  tlicir  General,  Lorenzo  Ricci, 
was  sent  to  tlic  Castle  of  St.  Ani;elo.  Beruar- 
dine  Renzi,  a  female  Pythoness,  having  predicted 
the  death  of  the  Pope,  two  Jesuits,  Coltrano  and 
Venissa,  wlio  were  suspected  of  having  instigated 
her  prophecies,  were  consigned  to  the  same 
prison.  All  that  follows  relating  to  tlie  fate  of 
Ganganelli  is  of  mere  liistoric  interest;  his  end 
is  shrouded  in  mystery,  which  has  been  as  yet, 
and  is  likely  to  continue,  impenetrable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  revelations  of  Cardinal  de  Beniis, 
Ganganelli  was  himself  apprehensive  of  dying 
by  poison,  and  a  sinister  rumour  respecting  a  cup 
of  chocolate  with  an  infusion  of  '  Acpia  de  To- 
faua,'  administered  by  a  pious  attendant,  was 
generally  prevalent  tlu'oughout  Europe;  but  the 
time  has  long  since  passetl  for  an  inquest  over 
the  deathbed  of  Clement  XIV." — The  Jesuits  a  ml 
their  E.ipidsiijii  from  Germany  (Fraser's  Jfiiy., 
May,  1873). — "All  that  follow's  the  publication 
of  the  brief  —  the  death  of  Ganganelli,  the  fierce 
and  yet  unexhausted  disputes  about  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  —  are  to 
us  indescribably  melancholy  and  repulsive.  .  .  . 
We  have  conflicting  statements,  both  of  which 
cannot  be  true  —  churchman  against  churchman 
—  cardinal  against  cardinal  —  even,  it  should 
seem,  pope  against  pope.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  a  triumph,  hardly  disguised,  in  the  terrors,  in 
the  sufferings,  iu  "the  madness,  which  afflicted 
the  later  days  of  Clement;  on  the  other,  the  pro- 
foundest  honour,  the  deepest  commiseration,  for 
a  wise  and  holy  Poutitf,  who,  but  for  the  crime 
of  his  enemies,  might  have  eujoved  a  long  reign 
of  peace  and  resjjcct  and  inward  satisfaction. 
There  a  protracted  agony  of  remorse  in  life  and 
anticipated  damnation  —  that  danmation,  if  not 
distinctly  declared,  made  dubious  or  averted  only 
by  a  special  miracle:  —  here  an  apotheosis  —  a 
claim,  at  least,  to  canonization.  There  the 
judgment  of  God  pronounced  in  language  which 
hardly  affects  regret;  here  more  than  insinua- 
tions, dark  charges  of  poison  against  persons  not 
named,  but  therefore  involving  in  the  ignominy 
of  possible  guilt  a  large  and  powerful  party. 
Throughout  the  history  of  tlie  Jesuits  it  is  this 
which  strikes,  perplexes,  and  appals  the  dispas- 
sionate student.  The  intensity  with  wdiich  they 
were  hated  surpasses  even  the  intensity  with 
which  they  hated.  Nor  is  this  depth  of  mutual 
animosity  among  those  or  towards  those  to  whom 
the  Jesuits  w'ere  most  widely  opposed,  the  Prot- 
estants, and  the  adversaries  of  all  religion;  but 
among  Roman  Catliolics  —  and  those  not  always 
Jansenists  or  even  Galileans  —  among  tlie  most 
ardent  assertors  of  the  papal  supremacy,  monas- 
tics of  other  orders,  parliaments,  statesmeu, 
kings,  bishops,  cardinals.  Admiration  and  de- 
testation of  the  Jesuits  divide,  as  far  as  feeling 
is  concerned,  tlic  Roman  Catliolio  world,  with  a 
schism  deeper  and  more  implacable  than  any 
which  arrays  Protestant  against  Protestant, 
Episcopacy  and  Independency,  Calvinism  and 
Arminianism,  Puseyisni  ami  Evangelicism.  The 
two  parties  counterwork  each  other,  write  against 
each  other  in  terms  of  wiual  acrimony,  mis- 
understand each  other,  misrepresent  each  other, 
accuse  and  recriminate  upon  each  other,  with 
the  same  reckless  zeal,  in  the  same  unmeasured 
language — each  inlle.xibly,  exclusively  identify- 
ing his  own  cause  with  that  of  true  religion,  and 
involving  its  adversaries  in  one  s\vee])ing  and 
retnorsuless  coudenmatiou.     To  us  the  question 


of  the  death  of  Clement  XIV.  is  purely  of  his- 
torical interest.  It  is  singular  enough  that  Prot- 
estant writers  are  cited  as  alone  doing  impartial 
justice  to  the  Jesuits  and  their  enenues:  the  C'om- 
jnirgators  of  the  "Company  of  Jesus'  are  Frede- 
rick II.  and  the  Encyclopedists.  Outcast  from 
Roman  Catholic  Eui'ope,  they  found  refuge  in 
Prussia,  and  in  the  domains  of  Catherine  II., 
fi'om  whence  tliey  disputed  the  validity  and  dis- 
obeyed the  decrees  of  the  Pope." — Clement  XIV. 
ami  the  Jisuits  (Quarterly  Ree.,  Sept.,  1848). — 
"The  Jesuit  Order  remained  in  abeyance  for  a 
period  of  forty-two  years,  until  Pius  VII.  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  after  his  liberation  from  the 
captivity  lie  endured  under  Xapoleon  I.  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  issued  his  brief  of  August  7,  1814, 
'  solicitudo  omnium,'  by  which  he  authorised  the 
surviving  members  of  the  Order  again  to  live 
according  to  the  rules  of  their  founder,  to  admit 
novices,  and  to  found  colleges.  With  singular 
fatuity  the  Papal  Edict  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits,  contradicting  its  ow-n  title,  assigns  on 
the  face  of  the  document  as  the  principal  reason 
forits  being  issued  the  recommendation  contained 
in  the  gracious  despatch  of  August  11,  1800,  re- 
cei\'ed  from  Paul,  the  then  reigning  Emperor  of 
the  Russias.  We  have  the  histories  of  all  nations 
concurring  that  Paul  was  notoriously  mad,  and 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  that  gracious 
despatch  he  was  strangled  in  his  palace  by  the 
members  of  his  own  Court,  as  the  only  possible 
means,  as  they  conceived,  of  rescuing  the  Em- 
pire from  his  insane  and  vicious  despotism.  In 
return  probably  for  the  successful  intercession  of 
Paul,  Thadeus  Brzozowski,  a  Pole  by  birth  but 
a  Russian  subject,  was  elected  the  first  General 
of  the  restin'ed  order.  We  find  a  striking  com- 
ment on  his  recommendation  in  the  Imperial 
Ukase  of  his  successor,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
by  which,  in  June  1817,  he  banished  the  Jesuits 
from  all  his  dominions.  Spain,  the  scene  of  their 
former  ignominious  treatment,  wa.s,  under  the 
degraded  rule  of  the  Ferdinandian  dynasty,  the 
first  country  to  which  they  were  recalled;  but 
they  were  soon  again  expelled  l)y  the  National 
Cortes.  Our  limits  here  confine  us  to  a  simple 
category  of  their  subsequent  expulsions  from 
Roman  Catholic  States;  from  France  in  1831, 
from  Saxony  in  the  same  year,  from  Portugal 
again  in  1834,  from  Spain  again  iu  1835,  from 
France  again  in  184,5,  from  the  whole  of  Switzer- 
land, including  the  Roman  Catholic  Cantons,  in 
1847,  and  in  1848  from  Bavai'ia  and  other  Ger- 
man States.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  they 
were  expelled  from  everj'  Italian  State,  even 
from  the  territories  of  the  Pope;  but  on  the 
counter  Revolution  they  returned,  to  be  again 
expelled  in  1859  from  Lombardy,  Parma,  Modena 
and  tlie  Legations.  They  have  had  to  endure 
even  a  more  recent  vicissitude,  for,  in  December 
1871,  a  measure  relating  to  the  vexed  (luestion, 
the  Union  of  Church  and  State,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Council  (Bundi'sralh)  of 
Switzerland,  by  which  the  Jesuits  were  prohib- 
ited from  .settling  in  the  country,  from  interfer- 
ing even  in  education,  or  from  founding  or 
re-establishing  colleges  throughout  the  Federal 
territories.  They  have  thus  within  a  recent 
period  received  sentence  of  banishment  from 
almost  every  Roman  Catholic  Govirnment,  but 
they  still  remain  iu  Rome." — TJic  Jesuits  and 
their  /'Zrpulsiun  from  Germany  {Fraser's  Mag., 
May,  1873;. 
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The  National  Names. —  There  have  been  two 

principal  CdnjiTtiucs  nsto  t  lie  origin  of  the  niunc 
Ilcbrews,  by  which  the  (k'sccii(l;nits  of  Abraham 
were  originall}'  knowu.  One  derives  the  iiaiiic 
from  a  jirogcnitor,  Ebcr ;  the  otlicr  finds  its  origin 
in  a  Semitic  word  signifying  "over,"  or  "crossed 
over."  In  the  latter  view,  the  name  was  applied 
by  the  Canaanites  to  people  who  came  into  their 
country  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Ewald,  who 
rejects  thislatter  hypothesis,  says:  "  While  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  name  emanated  from 
strangers,  nothing  is  more  manifest  tlian  that  the 
nation  called  themselves  l)y  it  and  had  done  so 
ag  long  as  memory  could  reach ;  indeed  this  is 
the  only  one  of  their  names  that  appears  to  have 
been  current  in  the  earliest  times.  The  history 
of  this  name  shows  that  it  must  have  been  most 
frequently  used  in  the  ancient  times,  before  that 
branch  of  the  Hebrews  which  took  the  name  of 
Israel  became  dominant,  but  that  after  the  time 
of  the  Kings  it  entirely  disappeared  from  ordi- 
nary speech,  and  was  only  revivetl  in  the  period 
immediately  before  Christ,  like  many  other 
names  of  the  primeval  times,  through  the  preva- 
lence of  a  learned  mode  of  regarding  anticpiity, 
when  it  came  afresh  into  esteem  tin-ough  the 
reverence  then  felt  for  Abraham." — H.  Ewald, 
Hist.  i)f  Txrael,  r.  1,  p.  284.— After  the  return  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Babylonian  captivity — 
the  returned  exiles  being  mostly  of  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  — "  the  name  of  .Judah  took 
the  predominant  place  in  the  national  titles.  As 
the  primitive  name  of  '  Hebrew  '  had  given  way 
to  the  historical  name  of  Israel,  so  that  of  Israel 
now  gave  way  to  the  name  of  '  Judican '  or 
'Jew,' so  full  of  praise  and  pride,  of  reproach 
and  scorn.  '  It  was  born,'  as  their  later  historian 
[Josephus]  truly  observes,  '  on  the  day  when 
they  came  out  from  Babylon.'  " — A.  P.  Stanley, 
LectK.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  v.  3,  p. 
101. 

The  early  Hebrew  history.. — "Of  course,  in 
the  abstract,  it  is  possible  that  such  persons  as 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  should  have  existed. 
Oue  can  imagine  that  such  and  such  incidents  in 
the  accounts  regarding  them  really  took  place, 
and  were  banded  down  by  tradition.  .  .  .  But 
our  present  investigation  does  not  concern  the 
question  whether  there  existed  men  of  those 
names,  but  whether  the  progenitors  of  Israel  and 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  who  are  reiireseuted 
in  Genesis  are  historical  personages.  It  is  this 
question  which  we  answer  in  the  negative. 
Must  we  then  deny  all  historical  value  to  the 
narratives  of  the  patriarchs?  By  no  means. 
What  W'C  have  to  do  is  to  make  projjer  use  of 
them.  They  teach  us  what  the  Israelites  thought 
as  to  their  attinities  with  the  tribes  around  them, 
and  as  to  the  manner  of  their  own  settlement  in 
the  land  of  tlieir  abode.  If  we  strip  them  of 
their  genealogical  form,   and  at  the  same  time 


take  into  consideration  the  influence  wliich 
Israel's  .self-love  mtist  have  exerci.sed  over  the 
re])resentation  of  rclalionsliips  and  facts,  we 
have  an  historical  kernel  left.  .  .  .  The  narra- 
tives in  Genesis,  viewed  and  used  in  this  way, 
lead  us  to  the  following  conception  of  Israel's 
early  history.  Canaan  was  originally  iidiabited 
by  a  number  of  tribes  —  of  Semitic  origin,  as  we 
shall  perceive  presently  —  who  a  p]die(l  themselves 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  agricidture,  or  to  com- 
merce, according  to  the  nature  of  the  districts  in 
wliich  they  were  established.  The  countries  which 
were  subsequently  named  after  Edom.  Amnion, 
and  Moab,  also  had  their  aboriginal  iulialiitants, 
the  Horites,  the  Zamzummites,  and  the  Emites. 
Whilst  all  these  tribes  retained  po.ssession  of  their 
dwelling-places,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
especially  had  reached  a  tolerably  high  stage  of 
civilization  and  development,  there  occurred  a 
Semitic  migration,  which  issued  from  Arra- 
pachitis  (Arphacsad,  Ur  Casdim),  and  moved  on 
in  a  south-westerly  direction.  "I'hc  countries  to 
the  cast  and  the  south  of  Canaan  were  gradually 
occupied  by  these  intruders,  the  former  inhabi- 
tants being  either  expelled  or  subjugated;  Am- 
nion, Moab,  Ishniacl.  and  Edom  became  the 
ruling  nations  in  those  districts.  In  Canaan  the 
situation  was  different.  The  tribes  which  —  at 
first  closely  connected  with  the  Edomites,  but 
afterwards  separated  from  them  —  had  turned 
their  steps  towards  Canaan,  did  not  liud  them- 
selves strong  enough  cither  to  drive  out,  or 
to  exact  tribute  from,  the  original  inhabitants; 
the}'  continued  their  wandering  life  among  them, 
and  lived  upon  the  whole  at  peace  with  them. 
But  a  real  settlement  was  still  their  aim.  When, 
therefore,  they  had  become  more  numerous  and 
powerful,  through  the  arrival  of  a  number  of 
kindred  settlers  from  ^Mesopotamia  —  represented 
in  tradition  b}'  the  army  with  which  Jacob  re- 
turns to  Cana.an  —  they  resumed  their  march  in 
the  same  south-westerij^  direction,  until  at  length 
they  took  possession  of  fixed  haliitations  iu  the 
land  of  Goshen,  on  the  borders  of  Egypt." — A. 
Kuenen,  The  Jicligioii  of  Z^nui,  ch.  2  (i\  1). — "  In 
the  oldest  extant  record  respecting  Abraham, 
Gen.  xiv. ,  .  .  .  we  see  him  acting  as  a  power- 
fid  domestic  prince,  among  many  similar  princes, 
who  like  him  held  Canaan  iu  possession;  not 
calling  himself  King,  like  jNIelchizedek,  the 
priest-king  of  Salem,  because  he  was  the  father 
and  protector  of  his  house,  living  with  his  family 
and  bondmen  in  the  open  country,  yet  equal  in 
power  to  the  petty  Canaanite  kings.  .  .  .  De- 
tached as  this  account  may  be,  it  is  at  least  evi- 
dent from  it  that  tlie  Canaanites  were  at  that 
time  liighly  civilised,  since  they  had  a  priest- 
king  like  Melchizedek,  whom  Abraham  held  in 
honour,  but  that  they  were  even  then  so  weak- 
ened by  endless  divisions  and  by  the  emasculat- 
ing intiuence  of  that  culture  itself,  as  either  to 
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pay  tril)iitc  to  tlie  warlike  nalimis  of  llu'  iicntli- 
east  (as  llio  five  kings  of  tlie  citie.s  of  tlie  Dead 
8ea  had  done  for  fwelve  ycai'S  before  they  re- 
belled, \X'r.  4),  or  to  seek  for  some  valiant  de- 
scendants of  the  northern  lands  living  in  their 
midst,  who  in  return  for  certain  concessions  and 
services  promised  them  protection  and  defence. 
.  .  .  This  idea  furnishes  the  only  tenable  his- 
torical view  of  the  migration  of  Abraham  and 
his  kindred.  They  did  not  conquer  the  land, 
nor  at  tirst  hold  it  bj'  mere  force  of  arms,  like 
the  four  north-eastern  kings  from  wliose  liand 
Abraham  delivered  Lot,  Gen.  xiv.  They  ad- 
vanced as  leaders  of  small  bands,  with  their  fen- 
cible  servants  and  the  herds,  at  first  rather  souglit 
or  even  invited  by  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
land,  as  good  warriors  and  serviceable  allies, 
than  forcing  themselves  upon  them.  Thus  they 
took  up  their  abode  and  olitained  possessions 
among  them,  but  were  always  wishing  to  mi- 
grate farther,  even  into  Egypt.  .  .  .  Little  as 
we  are  able  to  prove  all  the  details  of  that  migra- 
tion from  the  north  towards  Egypt,  which  prob- 
ably continued  for  centuries,  it  may  witli  great 
certainty  be  conceived  as  on  tlie  wlmle  similar  to 
the  gradual  advance  of  many  other  northern 
nations ;  as  of  the  Germans  towards  Rome,  and 
of  the  Turks  in  these  same  regions  in  the  ^Middle 
Ages.  .  .  .  We  now  rmdcrstand  that  Abraham's 
name  can  designate  only  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  oldest  of  the  Hebrew  immigrations. 
But  since  Abraham  had  so  early  attained  a  name 
glorious  among  the  Hebrews  advancing  towards 
the  south,  and  since  he  was  everything  especially 
to  the  nati(ai  of  Israel  which  arose  out  of  this 
immigration,  and  to  their  nearest  kindred,  his 
name  came  to  be  the  grand  centre  and  lallying- 
point  of  all  the  memory  of  those  times." — H. 
Ewald,  jnsf.  of  Israel,  bk  1,  sect.  1,  C,  ft.  3. 

The  Children  of  Israel  in  Egypt. —  "It  has 
been  very  generally  supposed  that  Abraham's 
visit  to  Egypt  took  place  undi'r  the  reign  of  one 
of  the  kings  of  the  twelfth  dvnastv  [placed  by 
Brug.sch  B.  C.  2466-2206],  but;  which  king  has 
not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out.  .  .  .  Some 
Biblical  critics  have  considered  that  Amcnemha 
III.  was  king  of  Egypt  wlien  Abraham  came 
there,  and  others  that  L'sertsen  I.  was  king,  and 
that  Araenemha  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  time  of 
Joseph.  ...  It  is  generally  acce])ted  now  that 
Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt  at  the  time  when  the 
Hyksos  were  in  power  [and  about  1750  B.  C.]; 
and  it  is  also  generallj'  accepted  that  the  E.vodus 
took  place  after  the  death  of  Hameses  II.  and 
under  the  reign  of  Jlercnptah,  or  Jlencptah. 
Kow  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  captivity  in 
Egypt  for  400  or  430  years;  and  as  thej-  went  out 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Kameses  II.,  it  was 
probably  some  time  about  the  year  13.')0  B.  C. 
There  is  little  doulit  that  the  Pharaoh  who  perse- 
cuted the  Israelites  so  shamefully  was  Hame- 
ses II."— E.  A.  W.  Budge,  T/u:  Dirdlem  on  the 
Nile,  ch.  4. — "It  is  stated  by  George  the  Syn- 
cellus,  a  writer  whose  extensive  learning  and  en- 
tire Jionesty  arc  umpiestionable,  that  the  .s_vn- 
chronism  of  Jo.seph  with  Ajiepi,  the  last  king  of 
the  only  known  Hyksos  dynasty,  was  'acknowl- 
edged by  all.'  Tlie  best  modern  stuthorities 
accei)t  this  view,  if  not  as  clearly  established,  at 
any  rate  as  in  the  highest  degree  jiroljable,  and 
believe  that  it  was  Apepi  who  made  the  gifteil 
Hclirew  his  prime  minister,  who  invited  his 
father  and  his  brethren  to  settle  in  Egypt  with 


their  liouseholds,  and  assigned  to  them  the  lan<l 
of  Goshen  for  their  residence."  —  G.  Rawlinson, 
Hint,  of  Ancient  E(/ijpt,  ch.  19  {v.  2),  —  "  The  new 
Pharaoh,  'who  knew  not  Jo.seph,' who  adorned 
the  city  of  Ramses,  the  cajjital  of  the  Tanitio 
uome,  and  the  city  of  Pithom,  the  capital  of 
what  was  afterwards  the  Setliroitic  nome,  with 
temple-cities,  is  no  other,  can  be  no  other,  than 
Ramessu  II.  or  Ramescs  —  the  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks,  B.  C.  13.50,  of  whose  buildings  at  Zoan 
the  monuments  and  the  papynis-rolls  speak  in 
complete  agreement.  .  .  .  Ramessu  is  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and  the  father  of  that 
unnamed  princess,  who  found  the  child  !Moses 
exposed  in  the  bulrushes  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
...  If  Ramscs-Sesostris  .  .  .  must  be  regarded 
beyond  all  doubt  as  the  Pharaoh  under  whom 
the  Jewish  legislator  Moses  tirst  saw  the  light, 
so  the  clironological  relations  —  having  regard  to 
the  great  age  of  the  two  contemporaries,  Ram- 
ses II.  and  Moses  —  demand  that  ^lincptah  [his 
son]  .should  in  all  probability  be  acknowledged 
as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  E.koiIus." — II.  Brugsch- 
Bey,  Hist,  of  Eyi/id  under  the  Plntraeihs,  ch.  14. — 
The  quotations  given  above  represent  the  ortho- 
dox view  of  early  Jewisli  history,  in  the  light  of 
modern  monumental  studies,  —  the  view,  that  is, 
which  accepts  the  Biblical  account  of  Abraham 
and  his  seed  as  a  literal  family  record,  authen- 
tically widening  into  the  annals  of  a  nation.  The 
more  rationalizing  views  are  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing: "  There  can  be  no  doubt  .  .  .  as  to  the 
Semitic  character  of  these  Hyksos,  or  'Pastors,' 
who,  moie  than  2,000  years  B.  C,  interrupted  in 
a  measure  the  current  of  Egyptian  civilisation, 
and  founded  at  Zoan  (Tanis),  near  the  Isthmus, 
the  centre  of  a  powerful  Semitic  state.  These 
Hyksos  were  to  all  appearances  Cauaanites,  near 
relations  of  the  Hittitesof  Hebron.  Hebron  was 
in  close  community  with  Zoan.  and  there  is  a  tra- 
dition, probably  based  upon  historical  data,  that 
the  two  cities  were  built  nearly  at  the  same  time. 
As  invariably  happens  when  barbarians  enter  in- 
to an  ancient  and  powerful  civilisation,  the 
Hyksos  soon  became  Egyptianised.  .  .  .  The 
Hyksos  of  Zoan  coidd  not  fail  to  exercise  a  great 
influence  iqion  the  Hebi'cws  who  were  encamped 
around  Hebron,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  the  south- 
ern districts  of  Palestine.  The  antipathv  which 
afterwards  existed  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Canaanites  was  not  as  yet  very  perceptible.  .  .  . 
There  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  believiug  that 
the  immigration  of  the  Beni-Israel  took  place  at 
two  separate  times.  A  first  batch  of  Israelites 
.seems  to  have  been  attracted  by  the  Ilittites  of 
Egypt,  while  the  bulk  of  the  tribe  was  living 
upon  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Ilittites  of 
Hebron.  These  first  immigrants  found  favour 
with  the  Egyptianised  Ilittites  of  ^Icmphis  and 
Zoan;  they  secured  very  good  jiositions,  had 
children,  and  constituted  a  distinct  famih'  in 
Israel.  This  was  w-hat  was  afterwards  called 
the  'elan  of  the  tlosephel,' or  the  Beni-.Ioseph. 
Finding  themselves  well  off  in  Lower  Egypt, 
they  sent  for  their  brethren,  who,  imjielled  per- 
haps by  famine,  joined  them  there,  and  were  re- 
ceived also  favourably  by  the  llittilc  dynasties. 
These  new-comers  never  went  to  .Memphis.  They 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Zoan,  where  there  is 
a  land  of  Goshen,  which  was  allotted  to  them. 
.  .  .  Tlie  whole  of  these  ancient  days,  concerning 
which  Israel  jiossesses  only  legends  and  contra- 
dictory traditions,   is  enveloi^ed  in  doubt;    one 
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thing,  liowovci'.  is  riTlaiii,  viz.,  (li.at  Israel  cii- 
terpd  Egypt  (inilcr  a  (lyiiasly  fiivDiiriililc  to  the 
Semites,  niid  let!  it  under  (iiie  wlncli  was  liostile. 
Tlie  ])ix'sene<'  <if  a  nomad  tril)e  upon  the  e.xtremc 
confines  of  Egyjil;  must  iiave  heen  a  matter  of 
very  small  importance  for  this  latter  country. 
There  is  no  cei'tain  trace  of  it  in  the  Egyi)lian 
te.\ts.  The  kingdom  of  Zoan,  upon  the  con- 
trary, left  a  deep  im|)ression  u|)on  the  Israelites. 
Zoan  became  for  them  synonymous  wilh  Egypt. 
The  relations  between  Zoan  and  Hebron  were 
kept  up,  and  .  .  .  Hebron  was  proud  of  the 
synclironi.sm,  which  made  it  out  seven  years 
older  than  Zoan.  The  tirst-comers,  the  Joseph- 
ites,  always  assumed  an  air  of  superiority  over 
their  brethren,  whose  jMisilion  they  had  been  in- 
strumental in  eslalilishing.  .  .  .  Their  cluldren, 
born  in  Egyjil,  possilily  of  Egyptian  mothers, 
were  scarcely  Israelites.  An  agreement  was  come 
to,  however;  it  was  agreed  that  the  Joscphites 
shoiiUl  rank  as  Israelites  with  the  rest.  They 
formed  two  distinct  tribes,  those  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  ...  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Joseph  (aildition,  adjunc- 
tion, annexation)  may  liave  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  tir.st  emigrants  and  their 
families,  having  become  strangers  to  their  breth- 
ren, needed  some  sort  of  adjuuetiou  to  become 
again  part  and  parcel  of  the  family  of  Israel."— 
E.  l{enan,  Jlifit.  <if  the  People  of  Ixmel,  hk.  1,  cli. 
10  (B.  1). —  See,  also,  Egypt:  The  IIyksos,  and 
About  B.  C.  1400-1200. 

The  Route  of  the  Exodus. — It  is  said  of  the 
oppressed  Israelites  in  Egvpt  that  "they  built 
for  Pharaoh  treasure  cities,  Pitliom  and  Kaam- 
ses."  (E.\odus  i.  11.)  One  of  those  " treasure 
cities,"  or  "store-cities,"  has  been  discovered,  in 
a  heap  of  ruins,  at  a  place  which  the  Arabs  call 
"Tell  el  Maskhutah,"  and  it  was  suppo.sed  at 
first  to  be  the  Raamses  of  the  Biblical  record. 
But  explorations  made  in  1883  by  M.  Naville 
seem  to  have  proved  that  it  is  the  store-city  of 
Pithom  which  lies  buried  in  the  mounds  at  Tell 
el  Maskhutah  and  that  Raamses  is  .still  to  be 
foimd.  As  Raamses  or  Ramses  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  Exodus,  something  of  a  controversy 
concerning  the  route  of  the  latter  turns  upon  the 
question.  It  is  the  opinion  of  JI.  Naville  that 
Succoth,  where  the  Children  of  Israel  made  their 
first  halt,  was  the  district  in  wdiich  Pithom  is 
situated,  and  that  the  Land  of  Goshen,  their 
dwelling-idacc  in  Egypt,  was  a  region  embrac- 
ing that  district.  The  .site  of  Pithom,  as  identi- 
fied by  Xaville,  is  "on  the  south  side  of  the 
sweet  water  canal  which  runs  from  Cairo  to  Suez 
through  the  Wadi  Tumilat,  about  13  miles  from 
Ismailiah."  The  excavations  made  have  brought 
to  light  a  great  number  of  chambers,  with  mas- 
sive walls  of  brick,  wdiich  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  granaries  and  storehouses,  for  the  pro- 
visioning of  caravans  and  armies  to  cross  the 
desert  to  Syria,  as  well  as  for  the  collecting  of 
tribute  and  for  the  warehousing  of  trade.  Hence 
the  name  of  store-city,  or  treasure-city.  Under 
the  Greeks  Pithom  changed  its  name  to  Hero- 
opolis,  and  a  new  city  called  Arsinoi!  was  built 
near  it. — E.  Xaville,  Tlw  Store-City  of  Pithom. — 
"I  submit  that  Goshen,  properly  speaking,  was 
the  land  which  afterwards  became  the  Arabian 
nome,  viz.,  the  country  round  Saft  el  Ilenneh 
east  of  the  canal  Abu-1-Munagge,  a  district  com- 
prising Belbeis  and  Abbaseh,  and  proliably  ex- 
tending further  north  than  the  Watli  Tumilat. 


The  capital  of  the  nome  was  Pa  Sopt,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Phacusa,  now  Saft  el  Hemich.  At 
the  time  when  the  Israelites  occupied  the  land, 
the  term  'Goslien'  belonged  to  a  region  which 
as  yet  liad  no  deliinte  boundaries,  and  wdnch  ex- 
tended with  the  increase  of  tlie  people  over  the 
territory  they  inhaliited.  The  term  'land  of 
Ramses '  applies  to  a  larger  area,  and  covers  that 
part  of  the  Delia  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Tanitic  branch.  ...  As  for  the  city  of 
Ramses,  it  was  situate  in  the  Arabian  nome. 
Probably  it  was  Phacusa." — The  same,  Shrine  of 
Siift  el  l/eiiiwh  atul  the  Land  <if  (loKlien. — 'l"he  Is- 
raelites leaving  Succoth,  a  region  which  we  now 
know  well,  the  neighbourhood  of  Tell  el  .Mask- 
hutah, push  forward  towards  the  desert,  skirting 
the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  thus  reach 
the  wilderness  of  Elham;  but  there,  because  of 
the  pursuit  of  Pharaoh,  they  have  to  change 
their  course,  they  are  told  to  retrace  their  steps, 
so  as  to  put  the  sea  between  them  and  the  desert. 
.  .  .  'And  the  Lonl  spake  unto  Jloses,  saying: 
Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  turn 
and  encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 
and  the  sea,  over  against  Baalzephon;  before  it 
shall  ye  encamp  by  the  sea.'.  .  .  The  question 
is  now,  Where  are  we  to  look  for  Migdol  and 
Pi-Hahirotlr?  As  for  Jligdol.  the  ancient  authors, 
and  piarticularly  the  Itinerary,  mention  a  Mig- 
dol, or  Magdolon,  which  was  twelve  Roman 
miles  distant  from  Pelusium.  It  is  not  possible 
to  admit  that  this  is  the  same  Migdol  which  is 
spoken  of  in  Exodus,  for  then  it  would  not  be 
the  Red  Sea,  but  the  ^lediterranean,  which  the 
Israelites  would  have  liefore  them,  and  we  should 
thus  have  to  fall  in  with  JI.M.  Schleiden  and 
Brugsch's  theory,  that  they  followed  the  narrow 
track  \vhich  lies  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Serboniau  Bog.  However  ingenious  are  the 
arguments  on  which  this  .system  is  based,  I  be- 
lieve it  must  now  be  dismissed  altogether,  be- 
cause we  know  the  site  of  the  station  of  Succoth. 
Is  it  possible  to  admit  that,  from  the  shore  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  the  Israelites  turned  to  the  north, 
and  marched  forty  miles  through  the  desert  in 
order  to  reach  the  3IediterraueanV  The  journey 
N^oidd  have  lasted  several  (hiys;  they  would 
have  been  obliged  to  pass  in  front  of  the  for- 
tresses of  the  north;  they  would  have  fallen  into 
the  way  of  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  which 
they  were  told  not  to  take;  and,  lastly,  the 
Egj'ptians,  issuing  from  Tanis  and  the  northern 
cities,  would  have  easily  intercepted  them.  .  .  . 
All  these  reasons  induce  me  to  give  up  detini- 
lively  the  idea  of  the  passage  by  the  north,  and 
to  return  to  the  old  theory  of  a  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  but  of  the  Red  Sea  as  it  was  at  that 
time,  extending  a  great  deal  farther  northward, 
and  not  the  Red  Sea  of  to-day,  which  occupies  a 
very  different  position.  The  word  Migdol,  in 
Egvptian,  ...  is  a  common  name.  It  means  a 
fort,  a  tower.  It  is  ver}-  likely  that  in  a  fortified 
region  there  have  been  sevei'al  places  so  called, 
distinguished  from  each  other,  either  hy  the 
name  of  the  king  who  built  them,  or  by  some 
local  circumstance;  just  as  there  are  in  Italy'  a 
considerable  number  of  Torre.  I  should  there- 
fore, with  M.  Ebers,  place  Jligdol  at  the  present 
stati(5n  of  the  Serapeum.  There  the  sea  was  not 
wide, and  the  water  probably  very  shallow;  there 
also  the  phenomenon  which  took  place  on  such  a 
large  scale  when  the  Israelites  went  through 
must  have  been  well  known,  as  it  is  often  seen 
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now  in  otlicr  parts  of  Ejryiit.  As  at  lliis  jioiiit 
the  sc;i  was  liable  to  be  driven  back  luulcr  Ihe 
influence  of  the  east  wind,  and  to  leave  a  dry 
way,  the  Phai'aohs  were  oliliged  to  have  there  a 
fort,  a  !Migdol,  so  as  to  guard  that  part  of  the 
sea,  and  to  prevent  the  Asiatics  of  the  desert 
from  using  this  temporary  gate  to  enter  Egypt, 
to  steal  cattle,  and  to  plunder  the  fertile  land 
which  was  round  Pithom."  —  The  same.  T/ie 
8lore-C'it)i  af  Pithom  and  the  Emile  nf  the  E-voihin 
(E'/ypt  E.rpl.  Fund,  1885). — "  Modern  critics  pre- 
fer an  intelligent  interpretation,  according  to 
known  naturaT  laws,  of  the  words  of  E.\od.  xiv. 
21,  33,  which  lay  stress  upon  the  'east  wind'  as 
the  direct  natural  agent  by  which  the  sea  bottom 
was  for  the  time  made  dry  land.  .  .  .  The  theory, 
Tvhich  dates  fi'om  an  early  period,  that  the  pas- 
sage was  in  some  sense  tidal,  miraculousl_y  aided 
by  the  agcnc}'  of  wind,  has  thus  come  to  be  very 
generally  adopted." — H.  S.  Palmer,  Sinai  (An- 
cient Hist,  from  the  Monuments),  ch.  6. 

The  conquest  of  Canaan. — "The  first  essay 
[west  of  Jordan]  was  made  by  .Judah  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Simeon  and  Levi,  liut  was  far  from 
prosperous.  Simeon  and  Levi  were  annihilated  ; 
Judah  also,  though  successful  in  mastering  the 
mountain  land  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  was 
so  only  at  the  cost  of  severe  losses  which  were 
not  again  made  up  until  the  accession  of  the 
Kenite  families  of  the  south  (Caleb).  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  secession  of  these  tribes,  a  new 
division  of  the  nation  into  Israel  and  Judah  took 
the  place  of  that  which  had  previousl_y  subsisted 
between  the  families  of  Leah  and  Rachel ;  under 
Israel  were  included  all  the  tribes  except  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  which  three  are  no  longer  men- 
tioned in  Judg.  v.,  where  all  the  others  are  care- 
fully and  cxliaustively  enumerated.  This  half- 
abortive  first  invasion  of  the  west  was  followed  by 
a  second,  which  was  stronger  and  attended  with 
much  better  residts.  It  was  led  by  the  tribe  of 
Joseph,  to  which  the  others  attached  themselves, 
Reuben  and  Gad  onl}'  remaining  behind  in  the 
old  settlements.  The  district  to  the  north  of 
Judah,  inhabited  afterwards  by  Benjamin,  was 
the  first  to  be  attacked.  It  was  not  tintil  after 
several  towns  of  this  district  had  one  by  one 
fallen  Into  the  liands  of  the  conquerors  that  the 
Canaanites  set  about  a  united  resistance.  TJiey 
were,  however,  decisively  repulsed  by  Joshua  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Gibeon  [or  Beth-horon] : 
and  by  this  victory  the  Israelites  became  masters 
of  the  whole  central  plateau  of  I'alestiue.  The 
first  camp,  at  Gilgal,  near  the  ford  of  Jordan, 
which  hail  been  maintained  luitil  then,  was  now 
removed,  and  the  ark  of  Jehovah  brought  further 
inland  (perha])S  by  way  of  ]5ethel)  to  Shiloh, 
where  henceforwards  the  headquarters  were 
fixed,  in  a  position  which  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  expressly  made  to  favour  attacks  upon  the 
fertile  tract  lying  beneath  it  on  the  north.  The 
Bne  Rachel  now  occupied  the  new  territory 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  acquired  — 
Benjamin,  in  imiuediate  contiguity  with  the 
frontier  of  Judah,  then  Ephraim,  stretching  to 
beyond  Shiloh,  and  lastlj*  !NI;inas.seh,  furthest  to 
the  north,  as  far  as  to  the  plain  of  Je/.reel.  The 
centre  of  gravity,  so  to  speak,  already  lay  in 
Ephraim,  to  which  belonged  Joshua  and  the  ark. 
It  is  mentioned  asthe  last  achievement  of  Joshua 
that  at  the  waters  of  Meroni  he  defeated  Jabin, 
king  of  Ilazor,  and  the  alliiMl  princes  of  Galilee, 
thereby  opening  up  the  north  for  Israelilish  set- 


tlers. .  ,  .  Even  after  the  tuiited  resistance  of 
the  t'anaanites  had  been  lirokeu.  each  individual 
eommiuiil}'  had  still  enough  todo  before  it  could 
take  firm  hold  of  the  spot  which  it  had  searched 
out  for  itself  or  to  which  it  had  been  as.sigued. 
The  business  of  effecting  permanent  settlement 
was  just  a  continuation  of  the  former  struggle, 
only  on  a  diminished  scale ;  every  trilje  and  every 
faiuil_y  now  fought  for  its  own  hand  after  the 
]irelimiuary  work  had  been  accomplished  by  a 
imited  effort.  Naturally,  therefore,  the  conquest 
was  at  first  but  an  incomplete  one.  The  plain 
which  fringed  the  coast  was  hardly  touched;  so 
also  the  valley  of  Jezreel  with  its  girdle  of  forti- 
fied cities  stretching  from  Acco  to  Bethshean. 
All  that  was  subdued  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
word  was  the  mountainous  land,  particularly  the 
southern  hill-country  of  'Jlount  Ephraim';  yet 
even  here  tlie  Canaanites  retained  possession  of 
not  a  few  cities,  suchas  Jebus,  Sheehem,  Thebez. 
It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  that  all 
the  lacunar  were  filled  up,  and  the  Canaanite  en- 
claves made  tributary.  The  Israelites  had  the 
extraordinarily  disintegrated  state  of  the  enemy 
to  thank  for  the  case  with  which  they  had 
achieved  success. " — J.  Wellhausen,  Sketch,  of  the 
Hist,  of  Israel  and  Judah,  ch.  3. — "Remnants  of 
the  Canaanites  remained  ever3where  among  and 
between  the  Israelites.  Beside  the  Benjamites 
the  Jebusites  (a  tribe  of  the  Amorites)  maintained 
themselves,  and  at  Gibeon,  Kirjath-jearim,  Che- 
pliirah,  and  Beeroth  were  the  Hivites,  who 
had  made  peace  with  the  Israelites.  In  the 
land  of  Eplu'aim,  the  Canaanites  held  their 
ground  at  Geser  and  Bethel,  until  the  latter — it 
was  an  important  city  —  was  stormed  by  the 
Ephraimites.  Among  the  trilie  of  Manasseh  the 
Canaanites  were  settled  at  Beth  Shcan,  Dan, 
Taanach,  Jibleam,  Megiddo  and  their  districts, 
and  in  the  northern  tribes  the  Canaanites  were 
still  more  numerous.  It  was  not  till  long  after 
the  immigration  of  the  Helirews  that  they  were 
made  in  part  tributary.  The  land  of  the  Israel- 
ites beyond  the  Jordan,  where  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh possessed  the  north.  Gad  the  centre,  and 
Reuben  the  south  as  far  as  the  Anion,  was  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  Ammonites  and 
]\Ioabites,  and  the  migratory  tribes  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  and  must  have  had  the  greater  attraction 
for  them,  as  better  jiasturcs  were  to  be  found  in 
the  heights  of  Gilead,  and  the  valleys  there  were 
more  fruitful.  To  the  west  only  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  reached  the  sea,  and  became  master  of 
a  harbourless  strip  of  coast.  The  remaining 
]iart  of  the  coast  and  all  the  harbours  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  powerful  cities  of  tlie  Philis- 
tines and  the  Phenicians.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  conquer  these,  although  border-eonfiiets  took 
place  between  the  tribes  of  Judah,  D.an,  and 
Aslier,  and  Philistines  and  Sidonians.  Such  an 
attempt  could  only  have  been  made  if  the  Israel- 
ites had  remained  united,  and  even  then  the 
]iowers  of  the  Israelites  woidd  hardly  have  suf- 
ficed to  overthrow  the  walls  of  Gaza,  Ascalon, 
and  Ashdod,  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Byblus.  Yet 
the  invasion  of  the  Israelites  was  not  without  re- 
.sults  for  tlu!  cities  of  the  coast:  it  forced  a  large 
Jijirt  of  the  po|iulalion  to  as.semble  in  them,  and 
we  shall  .see  .  .  .  how  rapid  and  jioweiful  is  the 
growth  of  the  strength  and  imporlanc<'  of  Tyre  in 
the  time  innncdiately  following  the  incur.sion  of 
the  Israelites,  i,  e.,  immediately  after  the  middleof 
the  thirteenth  century.     As  the  population  and  iu 
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consequence  llie  power  of  tlie  cities  on  the  coast 
increased,  owing  to  the  collection  of  tlie  ancient 
jiopulafion  on  tlie  shore  of  the  sea.  those  cities 
became  all  the  inoredanu'crous  neiuhbiiurs  for  the 
Israelites.  It  was  a  niisfovtiine  for  the  new  ter- 
ritory which  tlie  Israelites  hail  won  by  the  sword 
that  "it  was  without  the  jirotectiou  of  natural 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  cast,  that  the  cities 
of  the  Philistines  and  Phenicians  barred  it  towards 
the  sea,  and  in  the  interior  remnants  of  the 
Canaanites  still  maintained  their  place.  Yet  it 
was  a  far  more  serious  danger  fortiie  immigrants 
that  they  were  without  unity,  connection,  or 
guidance,  for  they  had  already  given  up  these 
before  the  conflict  was  ended.  Undoubtedly  a 
vigorous  leadership  in  the  war  of  conquest 
against  the  Canaanites  might  have  established  a 
military  monarch}-  which  would  have  jirovided 
better  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bordersand  the 
security  of  the  land  than  was  done  in  its  ab.senee. 
But  the  i.solatcd  defence  made  by  the  t'auaanites 
permitted  the  attacking  party  .also  to  isolate 
themselves.  The  new  masters  of  the  land  lived, 
like  the  Canaanites  befm'c  and  among  them,  in 
separate  cantons;  the  mountain  latul  which  they 
possessed  was  much  broken  np,  and  witlioutany 
natural  centre,  and  though  there  were  dangerous 
neighbours,  there  was  no  single  concentrated  ag- 
gressive power  in  the  neighbourhood,  now  that 
Egypt  remaineil  in  her  borders.  The  cities  of 
the  Philistines  formed  a  federation  merely, 
though  a  federation  far  more  strongly  organised 
than  the  tribes  of  the  Israelites.  Under  these 
circumstances  political  unity  was  not  an  imme- 
diately pressing  ciuestion  among  the  Israelites." 
—  M.  Duucker,  Hist,  of  Antirjuities,  bk.  2,  cli.  11 

(»•  !)• 

Also  in:  H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  hk.  2,  sect. 
2,  C. 

Israel  under  the  Judges. — The  wars  of  the 
Period. —  Conquest  of  Gilead  and  Bashan. — 
Founding  of  the  kingdom. — "  The  otlice  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  period  [between  the  death 
of  Joshua  and  tlie  rise  of  Sanniel]  well  describes 
it.  It  was  occasional,  irregular,  uncertain,  yet 
gradually  tending  to  flxcduess  and  perpetuity. 
Its  title  is  itself  expressive.  The  Ruler  was  not 
regal,  but  he  was  more  than  the  mere  head  of  a 
tribe,  or  the  mere  judge  of  special  cases.  We 
have  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  not 
amongst  the  Sheykhs  of  the  Arabian  de.sert,  but 
amongst  the  civilised  settlements  of  Phu>ni- 
cia.  'Shophet,'  'Shophetim,'  the  Hebrew  word 
which  we  translate  'Judge,' is  the  same  as  we 
find  in  the  'Siiffes,'  'Suffetes,'  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian rulers  at  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars.  As 
■afterwards  the  ortice  of  '  king '  was  taken  from 
the  nations  round  about,  so  now,  if  not  the  office, 
at  least  the  name  of  '  judge  'or  '  shophet  'seems  to 
have  beeudrawn  from  the  Canaanitish  cities,  with 
which  for  tlie  first  time  Israel  caine  iirto  contact. 
.  .  .  Finally  the  two  olfices  which,  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  period,  had  remained  di.stinct  —  the 
High  Priest  and  the  Judge  —  were  united  in  the 
person  of  Eli." —  Dean  Stanley,  Leci'non  tlo-  Ilist. 
of  the  Jewish  Church,  led.  13.  —  '"The  ITrst  war 
mentioned  in  the  days  of  the  Judges  is  with  the 
Syrians,  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites,  or  a  north- 
ern portion  of  them,  were  held  in  servitude  for 
eight  years  by  a  king  who.se  name,  Cuslian-rish- 
atTuiim,  which  may  be  translated  the  '  ]\Iost 
AVieked  Negress,'  seems  to  place  him  in  the 
regiou  of  imaginarv  tradition  rather  than  of  his- 


tory. .  .  .  The  next  war  mentioned  was  an  in- 
vasion by  the  JNIoabites,  who,  being  joined  with 
a  body  of  Ammonites  and  Amalakites,  harassed 
the  Israelites  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Gilgal 
and  Jericho.  .  .  .  After  a  .servitude  of  IS 
years  under  the  Sloabites,  Ehud,  a  Benjamite, 
found  an  opportunity  of  stabliing  Eglon,  the 
king  of  Moab;  and  shortly  afterwards  IIk-  Bcnja- 
mites  were  relieved  by  a  body  of  their  neighbours 
from  tli(^  hill  country  of  Ephraim.  The  Israelites 
then  defeated  the  ^Moabites,  and  seized  the  fords 
of  the  Jordan  to  stop  their  retreat,  and  slew 
them  all  to  a  man.  Wliili^  tliis  war  was  going 
on  on  one  side  of  the  land,  the  Pliilistines  from 
the  south  were  harassing  those  of  the  Israelites 
who  were  nearest  to  their  country.  .  .  .  The  his- 
tory then  carries  us  back  to  the  northern  Israel- 
ites, and  we  hear  of  their  struggle  with  the 
Canaanites  of  tliat  jiart  of  the  country  which 
was  afterwards  calh'd  Galilee.  These  people 
were  under  a  king  named  Jabin,  who  had  UOO 
chariots  of  iron,  and  they  cruelly  oppressed  the 
men  of  Naphtali  and  Zebuluu,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  most  northerly  of  the  Israelites.  After 
a  suffering  of  20  years,  the  two  tribes  of  Zebu- 
lun  and  Naphtali,  under  the  leadership  of 
Barak,  rallied  against  their  oppressors,  and 
called  to  their  help  their  stronger  neighbours, 
the  men  of  Ephraim.  The  tribe  of  Ephraim  was 
the  most  settled  portion  of  the  Israelites,  and 
they  had  adopted  some  form  of  government, 
while  the  other  tribes  were  stragglers  scattered 
over  the  land,  every  man  doing  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  "The  Ephraimitcs  were  at  that 
time  governed,  or,  in  their  own  language,  judged, 
by  a  brave  woman  of  the  name  of  Deborah,  wlio 
led  her  followers,  together  with  some  of  the 
Benjamites,  to  the  assistance  of  Barak,  the 
leader  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali ;  and,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tabor,  near  the  brook  Kishon,  their 
united  forces  defeated  Sisera,  the  general  of  the 
Canaanites.  Sisera  fled,  and  was  murdered  by 
Jael,  a  woman  in  whose  tent  he  had  sought  for 
refuge.  .  .  .  The  next  war  that  we  are  told  of  is 
an  invasion  by  the  jNIidianitcs  and  Amalakites 
and  Children  of  the  East.  Thcv  crossed  the 
Jordan  to  attack  the  men  of  Jlanasseh,  who 
were  at  the  same  time  struggling  with  the  Amo- 
rites,  the  natives  who  dwelt  amongst  them. 
Gideon,  the  leader  of  Manasseh,  called  together 
the  fighting  men  of  his  own  tribe,  together  with 
those  of  Asher,  Zebulun,  and  Naphtali.  The 
men  of  Gilead,  who  had  come  over  to  help  him, 
seem  to  have  deserted  him.  Gideon,  however, 
routed  his  enemies,  an<l  then  he  summoned  the 
Ephraimitcs  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  Jordan, 
and  to  cut  off  tlie  fugitives.  .  .  .  This  victory  of 
Gideon,  or  Jerubbaal,  as  he  was  also  named, 
marked  him  out  as  a  man  fit  to  be  the  ruler  of 
Israel,  and  to  save  them  from  the  troubles  that 
arose  from  the  want  of  a  single  head  to  leatl 
them  against  the  enemies  that  surrounded 
them  ami  tlwelt  among  them.  Accordingly,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  chief  of  all  the  north- 
ern Israelites.  Gideon  had  dwelt  at  Ophrah, 
in  the  land  of  Manasseh:  but  his  son  Abime- 
lech,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  high  jiost, 
was  born  in  Shechem,  in  the  land  of  Ephraim, 
and  had  thus  gained  the  friendship  of  some  of 
that  tribe.  Abimelech  jjut  to  death  all  but  one 
of  his  brethren,  the  other  sons  of  Gideon,  and 
got  himself  made  king  at  Shechem  ;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  bore  that  title  among  the  Israelites. 
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But  his  thus  violently  seizing  upon  the  power 
was  the  cause  of  a  long  civil  war  between  Epli- 
raim  and  Manasseh,  which  ended  in  the  dealli  of 
the  usurper  Abimelech,  and  the  transfer  of  the 
chieftainship  to  another  tribe.  Tola,  a  man  of 
Issachar,  was  then  made  Judge,  or  ruler  of  the 
northern  tribes.  .  .  .  After  Tola,  says  the  his- 
torian, Jair  of  Gilead  judged  Israel.  .  .  .  Jair 
and  his  successors  may  have  ruled  in  the  east  at 
the  same  time  that  Deborah  and  Gideon  and 
their  successors  were  ruling  or  struggling  against 
their  oppressors  in  the  west.  Jephtha  of  Gilead 
is  the  ne.xt  great  captain  mentioned.  .  .  .  The 
Ammonites,  who  dwelt  in  the  more  desert  coun- 
try to  the  east  of  Gilead,  had  made  a  seriovis 
incursion  on  the  Israelites  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan;  and  the  men  of  Gilead,  in  their  distress, 
sent  for  Jephtha,  who  was  then  living  at  Tob,  in 
Syria,  whither  he  had  fled  from  a  quarrel  with 
his  bretliren.  ...  It  seems  that  the  Ammonites 
invaded  Gilead  on  the  plea  that  tliey  had  pos- 
sessed tliat  land  before  the  Israelites  arrived  there, 
to  which  Jephtha  answered  that  the  Israelites  had 
dispossessed  the  Amorites  under  Sihon,  king  of 
Ilesbbon,  and  that  the  Ammonites  had  not  dwelt 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  stating  the  argu- 
ment, the  historian  gives  a  history  of  their  ar- 
rival on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  On  coming 
out  of  Lower  Egypt,  thej-  crossed  the  desert  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  then  came  to  Kadesh.  From 
thence  the}'  asked  leave  of  the  Edomites  and 
Jloabites  to  pass  through  their  territory;  but, 
being  refused,  they  went  round  Jloab  till  they 
came  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Arnon, 
an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Jordan.  There  they 
were  attacked  by  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites; 
and  on  defeating  him  they  seized  his  territory, 
which  lay  between  the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok. 
There  the  Israelites  had  dwelt  quietly  for  300 
years,  without  fighting  against  eitlier  the  Moab- 
ites  or  the  Ammonites,  who  were  both  too  strong 
to  be  attacked.  This  is  a  most  interesting  narra- 
tive, both  for  what  it  tells  and  for  what  it  omits, 
as  compared  with  the  longer  narrative  in  the 
Pentateuch.  ...  It  omits  all  mention  of  the . 
delivery  of  the  Law,  or  of  the  Ark,  or  of  any 
supernatural  events  as  having  liappened  on  the 
march,  and  of  the  lighting  with  Og,  king  of 
Bashan.  Og,  or  Gog,  as  it  is  spelled  by  other 
writers,  was  the  name  of  the  monarch  whose- 
imaginary  castles,  seen  upon  the  mountains  in 
the  distance,  the  traveller  thought  it  not  wise  to 
approach.  They  were  at  the  limits  of  all  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  At  this  early  time  this 
fabulous  king  held  Mount  Bashau;  in  Ezekiel's 
time  he  had  retreated  to  the  sliores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  and  tencenluries  later  tlie  Arabic  travellers 
were  stopped  bj-  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai 
Mountains,  in  Central  Asia.  His  withdrawing 
before  the  advance  of  geographical  explorers 
proves  his  unreal  character.  He  is  not  men- 
tioned in  this  earlier  account  of  the  Israelites 
settling  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites;  it  is  only 
in  the  more  modern  narrative  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  that  he  is  attacked  and  defeated  in  bat- 
tle, and  only  in  tlie  yvl  more  modern  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  that  we  learn  about  his  iron  bed- 
stead of  nine  cubits  in  length."  —  S.  Sharpe, 
Hint,  of  the  Hebrew  Anlion,  pp.  4-9.  —  "  At  the 
close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  Israelites  had  quil(^  lost  their  pastoral 
iudiits.  Tliey  were  an  agricultural  people  living 
in  cities  and  villages,  and  their  oldest  civil  laws 


are  framed  fortius  kind  of  life.  All  the  new  arts 
which  this  complete  change  of  habit  implies  they 
must  have  derived  from  the  Canaanites,  and  as 
they  learned  the  ways  of  agricultural  life  tliey 
could  hardly  fail  to  acquire  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  teachers.  To  make  the  trans- 
formation complete  only  one  thing  was  lacking 
—  that  Israel  should  also  accept  the  religion  of 
tlie  aborigines.  The  history  and  the  prophets 
alike  testify  that  to  a  great  extent  they  actually 
did  tills.  Canaanite  sanctuaries  became  Hebrew- 
holy  places,  and  the  vilenessof  Canaanite  nature- 
worsliijj  .polluted  the  Hebrew  festivals.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  Jeliovah,  the  ancestral  God 
of  Israel,  who  brought  their  fathers  up  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage  and  gave  them  their 
goodly  land,  would  be  forgotten  or  transfonned 
into  a  Canaanite  Baal.  If  this  change  had  been 
completed  Israel  would  have  left  no  name  in  the 
world's  history;  but  Providence  had  other  things 
in  store  for  the  people  of  Jehovah.  Henceforth 
the  real  significance  of  Israel's  fortunes  lies  in 
the  preservation  and  development  of  the  national 
faith,  and  the  history  of  the  tribes  of  Jacob  is 
rightly  set  forth  in  the  Bible  as  the  history  of 
that  divine  discipline  by  which  Jehovah  main- 
tained a  people  for  Himself  amidst  the  seduc- 
tions of  Canaanite  worship  and  the  ever-new 
backslidings  of  Israel.  ...  In  the  end  Jehovah 
was  still  the  God  of  Israel,  and  had  become  the 
God  of  Israel's  land.  Canaan  was  His  heritage, 
not  the  heritage  of  the  Baalim,  and  the  Canaanite 
worship  appears  henceforth,  not  as  a  direct  rival 
to  the  W'Orship  of  Jehovah,  but  as  a  disturbing 
element  corrupting  the  national  faith,  while 
unable  to  supplant  it  altogether.  This,  of 
course,  in  virtue  of  the  close  connection  between 
religion  and  national  feeling,  means  that  Israel 
had  now  risen  above  the  danger  of  absorption  in 
the  Canaanites,  and  felt  itself  to  be  a  nation  in 
tlie  true  sense  of  the  word.  We  learn  from  the 
books  of  Samuel  how  this  great  advance  was 
ultimately  and  permanently  secured.  The  ear- 
lier wars  recorded  in  the  book  of  Judges  had 
brought  about  no  complete  or  lasting  unity 
among  the  Hebrew  tribes.  But  at  length  a  new 
enemy  arose,  more  formidable  than  any  whom 
they  had  previously  encountered.  The  Philis- 
tines from  Caplitor,  who,  like  the  Israelites,  had 
entered  Canaan  as  emigrants,  but  coming  most 
probably  by  sea  had  displaced  the  aboriginal 
Avvim  in  the  rich  coastlands  beneath  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Deut.  ii.  23;  Amos  ix.  7), 
pressed  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  broke 
the  old  strength  of  Ephraim  in  tiie  battle  of 
Ebenezer.  This  victory  cut  the  Hebrew  settle- 
ments in  two,  and  threatened  the  indeiienilence . 
of  all  the  tribes.  The  common  danger  drew 
Israel  together."  —  AV.  Robertson  Smith,  27ie 
Priiji/iit.s  (if  Israel,  Icct.  1. 

The  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah. — "No 
one  appeared  again  in  the  character  at  once  of 
judge  and  warrior,  to  jirotect  the  people  by  force 
of  arms.  It  was  the  Levitc  Samuel,  a  prophet 
dedicated  to  God  even  before  his  birth,  who  re- 
called them  to  the  consciousness  of  religious  feel- 
ing. He  succeeded  in  removing  the  emlilems  of 
Baa)  and  .\starte  from  the  heights,  and  in  paving 
the  way  for  renewed  faith  in  Jehovah.  ...  It 
was  the  feeling  of  the  people  that  they  could 
only  carry  on  tlte  war  ujKin  the  system  employed 
by  all  their  neighbors.  They  demanded  a  king  — 
a  request  very  intelligible  under  existing  circum- 
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stances,  but  one  wliicli  iifvcrtlu'lcss  iiivolvcil  ii 
wide  mid  si,i;iiitic;nit  ilcparture  fniiii  tlic  iiii|mlscs 
wlii(;li  had  intliciMiuimvcd  llic  Jcwislu'Diamunily 
and  llic  fiinns  in  which  it  had  siiapcd  ilsidf.  .  .  . 
The  Isracliti'.s  dfiiuindcil  a  l^iiij;-,  iHit  only  to  go 
before  tlieni  and  fight  their  battles,  l)ut  also  to 
judge  them.  They  no  longer  looked  for  their 
preservation  to  the  occasional  ell'orts  of  the  pro- 
phetic order  and  tlie  ephemeral  cxisteueo  of 
heroic  leaders.  .  .  .  The  argument  by  which 
Samuel,  as  the  narrative  records,  seeks  to  deter 
the  people  from  their  purpose,  is  that  the  king 
will  I'Mirciach  uiioii  the  freedom  of  private  life 
which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  employing 
their  sons  and  (laughters  in  his  service,  wliether 
in  the  palace  or  in  war,  exacting  tithes,  taking 
the  best  part  of  the  land  for  himself,  and  regard- 
ing all  as  his  bondsmen.  In  this  freedom  of 
tril)al  and  family  life  lay  the  essence  of  the 
Mosaic  constitiitiim.  But  the  danger  that  all 
may  be  lost  is  so  pressing  Jhat  the  people  insist 
upon  their  own  will  in  opposition  to  the  proi)liet. 
Nevertheless,  without  the  prophet  nothing  can 
be  done,  and  it  is  lie  who  selects  from  the  youth 
of  the  country  the  man  who  is  to  enjoy  the  new 
dignity  in  Israel.  .  .  .  At  tirst  the  proceeding 
hail  but  a  doubtful  result.  JIany  despised  a 
young  man  sprung  from  the  smallest  family  of 
the  smallest  tribe  of  Israel,  as  one  who  could 
give  them  no  real  assistance.  In  oi'der  to  make 
effective  the  conception  of  the  kingly  office  thus 
assigned  to  him,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  that  he  should  gain  for  himself  a  personal 
reputation.  A  king  of  the  Ammonites,  a  tribe  in 
affinity  to  Israel,  laid  siege  to  Jaliesh  in  Gilead, 
and  burdened  the  proffered  surrender  of  the  place 
with  the  condition  that  he  should  put  out  the 
right  eyes  of  the  iiihaliitants.  .  .  .  Saul,  the  sou 
of  Kish,  a  Benjamite,  designated  by  the  prophet 
as  king,  but  not  as  yet  recoguized  as  such,  was 
engaged,  as  Gideon  before  him,  in  his  rustic 
labors,  when  he  learned  the  situation  through  the 
lamentations  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Seized  with  the 
idea  of  his  mission,  Saul  cuts  in  pieces  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  sends  the  portions  to  the  twelve  tribes 
with  the  threat,  '  Wliosoe\-er  cometh  not  forth 
after  Saul  and  after  Samuel,  so  shall  it  be  done 
unto  his  oxen.'.  .  .  Thus  urged,  .  .  .  Israel 
combines  like  one  man:  Jabesh  is  rescued  and 
Saul  acknowledged  as  king.  .  .  .  With  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  king,  however,  and  the  progress 
of  his  good-fortune,  a  new  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment appears.  A  contest  breaks  out  between 
liiin  and  the  prophet,  in  which  we  recognize  not 
so  much  opposition  as  jealou.sy  between  the  two 
powers.  .  .  .  On  the  one  side  was  the  indepen- 
dent power  of  monarchy,  wdiieli  looks  to  tlie  re- 
quirements of  the  moment,  on  the  other  the 
projihet's  tenacious  and  unreserved  adherence  to 
tnulition.  .  .  .  The  relations  between  the  tribes 
have  also  some  bearing  on  the  question.  Hitherto 
Ephraim  had  led  the  van,  and  jealously  insisted 
on  its  prerogative.  Said  was  of  Benjamin,  a 
tril)e  nearly  related  to  Ephraim  by  descent.  Ho 
liad  made  the  men  of  his  own  tribe  captains,  and 
had  given  them  vineyards.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prophet  chose  Saul's  successor  from  the  tribe 
of  .Judah.  This  successor  was  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse.  ...  In  the  opposition  which  now  begins 
we  have  on  the  one  side  the  prophet  and  his 
anointed,  who  aim  at  maintaining  the  religious 
authority  in  all  its  aspects,  on  the  other  the 
champiiiu  and  deliverer  of  the  nation,  who,  aban- 


doned by  the  faithful,  turns  for  aid  to  the  powers 
of  darkness  and  si'eks  knowdedge  of  the  future 
thrinigh  witchcraft.  Saul  is  the  tirst  tragic  per- 
sonage in  the  history  of  the  world.  David  took 
refuge  witli  the  Piiilistines.  Among  them  ho 
lived  as  an  independent  military  chieftain,  and 
was  joined  not  only  by  opponents  of  the  king, 
but  iiy  others,  ready  for  any  service,  or,  in  the 
language  of  the  original,  '  men  armed  with  bows, 
who  could  use  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a 
flow.'.  .  .  In  any  serious  war  against  the  Israel- 
ites, such  as  actually  broke  out,  the  Sarim  of 
the  Philistines  would  not  have  tolerated  him 
amongst  them.  David  preferred  to  engage  in  a 
.seconil  attack  upon  the  Amalekites,  the  common 
eneinyof  Philistines  and  Jews.  At  this  juncture 
Israel  was  defeated  by  the  Philistines.  The 
king's  sons  were  slain;  Saul,  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hiinds,  slew  himself.  .Mean- 
while David  with  his  freel)ootcrs  had  defeated 
the  Amalekites,  and  torn  from  their  grasp  the 
spoil  thev  liad  accumulated,  wdiich  was  now  dis- 
tributed in  Judah.  Soon  after,  the  death  of  Saul 
is  announced,  .  .  .  David,  conscious  of  being 
the  rightful  successor  of  Saul  —  for  on  him  too, 
long  ere  this,  the  unction  had  been  bestowed  — 
betook  himself  to  Hebron,  the  seat  of  the  ancient 
Canaanitish  kings,  which  had  subsequently  been 
given  up  to  the  priests  and  made  one  of  the  cities 
of  refuge.  It  was  in  the  province  of  Judah; 
and  there,  the  tribe  of  Judah  assisting  at  the 
ceremony,  David  was  once  more  anointed.  This 
tribe  alone,  however,  acknowledged  him;  the 
others,  especially  Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  at- 
tached themselves  to  Ishbosheth,  the  surviving 
son  of  Saul.  .  .  .  The  first  passage  of  arms  be- 
tween the  two  hosts  took  place  between  twelve 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  and  twelve  of  David's 
men-at-arms.  It  led,  however,  to  no  result;  it 
was  a  mutual  slavighter,  so  complete  as  to  leave 
no  survivor.  But  in  the  more  serious  struggle 
which  succeeded  this  the  troops  of  David,  trained 
as  they  were  in  warlike  undertakings  of  great 
daring  as  well  as  variety,  won  the  victory  over 
Ishbosheth;  and  as  the  unanointed  king  could 
not  rely  upon  the  complete  obedience  of  his  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  considered  himself  as  im- 
portant as  his  master,  David,  step  by  step,  won 
the  upper  hand.  .  .  .  The  Benjamites  had  lieen 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  opposition  wdiich  David 
experienced.  Nevertheless,  the  first  action  which 
he  undertook  as  acknowledged  king  of  all  the 
tribes  redounded  specially  to  their  advantage, 
whilst  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  task  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  the  whole  Israelitish  com- 
monwealth. Although  Joshua  had  conquered 
the  Amorites,  one  of  their  strongholds,  jebus, 
still  remained  unsubdued,  and  the  Benjamites 
had  exerted  all  their  strength  against  it  in  vain. 
It  was  to  this  point  that  David  next  directed  his 
victorious  arms.  Having  conquered  the  place, 
he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  kingdom  tliither 
without  delay  [see  Jeiuts.\lem].  This  seat  is 
Jerusalem ;  the  word  Zion  has  the  same  meaning 
as  Jebus." — L.  von  Uanke.  Unirerxnl  llisl'ii-y : 
The  Oldest  Ilistnricid  Gniupsof  yalnmit.  c/i.  2. — • 
"  After  Saul's  death  it  was  at  tirst  only  in  Judah, 
wdiere  David  maintained  his  government,  that  a 
new  Kingdom  of  Israel  could  be  established  at 
all,  so  disastrous  were  the  consequences  of  the 
great  Philistine  victory.  The  Piiilistines,  who 
must  have  already  coniiuereil  the  central  terri- 
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tory,  now  ocrupicd  tlmt  to  the  nortli,  also,  while 
the  inhaliitaiits  of  the  cities  of  the  great  plain  of 
Jezreel  and  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan, 
fled,  we  are  very  distinctly  informed,  across  the 
river."— H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of  Ixnid.  hk.  8.  — But 
Abncr,  the  strong  warrior  and  the  faithful  kins- 
man of  Saul's  family,  took  Ishbosheth,  the  oldest 
surviving  son  of  his  dead  king,  and  throned  him 
in  the  city  of  Jlahanaim,  beyond  the  Jordan,  pro- 
ceeding gradually  to  gather  a  kingdom  for  him 
by  reconquest  from  the  Philistines.  Thus  the 
Israelite  nation  was  first  divided  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  there  was 
bitter  war  between  them.  But  that  first  division 
was  not  to  endure  long.  Abner  and  Ishbosheth 
fell  victims  to  treachery,  and  the  triljes  which 
had  held  by  them  offered  allegiance  to  David, 
who  then  became  king  over  "all  Israel  and 
Judah."  By  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Jebus 
from  its  Canaanite  founders  and  possessors,  he 
acquired  a  new,  impregnable  capital,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  grew  to  be  the 
most  reverently  looked  upon  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  world.  "  History  has  been  completely  dis- 
torted in  representing  David  as  the  head  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  which  embraced  nearly  the 
whole  of  Syria.  David  was  king  of  Judah  and 
of  Israel,  and  that  was  all ;  the  neighboring 
peoples,  Hebrews,  Canaanites,  Arameans  and 
Philistines,  as  far  as  JIahul  Hermon  and  the 
desert,  were  sternly  subjected,  and  were  more  or 
less  its  tributaries.  In  reality,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  small  town  of  Ziklag,  David 
did  not  annex  any  non-Israelite  country  to  the 
domain  of  Israel.  The  Philistines,  the  Edomites, 
the  ^loabites,  the  Ammonites,  and  the  Arameans 
of  Zoba,  of  Damascus,  of  Rehob  and  of  ^Maacah 
were,  after  his  day,  very  much  what  .the}'  were 
before,  only  a  little  weaker.  Conquest  was  not 
a  cliaracteristic  of  Israel ;  the  taking  po.ssession 
of  the  Canaanite  lands  was  an  act  of  a  different 
order,  and  it  came  to  be  more  and  more  regarded 
as  the  execution  of  a  decree  of  lahveh.  As  this 
decree  did  not  extend  to  the  lands  of  Edom.  of 
Jloab,  of  Amnion  and  of  Aram,  the  Israelites 
deemed  themselves  justified  in  treating  the 
Edomites,  the  !Moabites,  tlie  Ammonites  and  the 
Arameans  with  the  utmost  severity,  in  carrying 
off  their  precious  stones  and  objects  of  price,  but 
not  in  taking  their  land,  or  in  changing  their 
dynasty.  None  of  the  methods  employed  by 
great  empires  such  as  Assyria  was  known  to 
these  small  peoples,  which  had  scarcely  got  be- 
yond tlie  status  of  tribes.  They  were  as  cruel  as 
Assur,  but  much  less  politic  and  less  capable  of 
a  general  ])lan.  The  impression  produced  by 
the  apiiearance  of  this  new  royalty  was  none  the 
less  extraonlinary.  The  halo  of  glory  which 
enveloped  David  remained  like  a  star  upon  the 
forehead  of  Israel." — E.  Rcnan,  Hist,  of  the  People 
of  Israel,  hk.  3,  eh.  4  (r.  2). —  David  died  about 
1000  B.  C.  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Solo- 
mon, whose  motlier,  Bathsheba,  secured  the 
throne  for  him  by  intrigue.  "Solomon  was  a 
younger  son,  to  whom  the  throne  had  been  allotted 
contrary  to  ordinary  laws  of  succession,  whilst 
Adonijali,  whom  a  portion  of  the  people  had 
recognised  as  king,  was  considered  the  rightful 
heir.  So  long  as  the  latter  lived.  Solomon's  gov- 
ernment could  not  be  on  a  lirm  basis,  and  he 
could  never  feel  himself  secure.  Adonijah  had 
therc'fore  lo  lie  removed  ;  the  leader  of  the  body 
guard,  Beuaiah,  forcibly  entered  his  house  and 


killed  him.  As  an  excuse  for  this  act  of  violence, 
it  was  asserted  that  Adonijah  had  attemjiled  to 
win  the  hand  of  Abishag,  the  young  widow  of 
David,  and  thus  had  revealed  his  traitorous  in- 
tention of  contesting  the  throne  with  his  brother. 
No  sooner  had  he  fallen  than  Joab,  the  former 
adherent  of  Adonijah,  feared  that  a  similar  fate 
would  overtake  him.  This  exemplar}'  general, 
wlio  had  contributed  so  considerably  to  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  the 
]jower  of  the  house  of  David,  fled  to  the  altar  on 
jloiuit  Zion,  and  clung  to  it,  hoping  to  escape 
death.  Benaiah,  however,  refused  to  respect  his 
place  of  refuge,  and  shed  his  blood  at  the  altar. 
In  order  to  excuse  this  crime,  it  was  circulated 
that  David  himself,  on  his  death-bed,  had  im- 
jiressed  on  bis  successor  the  duty  of  preventing 
Joab's  grey  head  from  sinking  in  peace  to  its  last 
rest.  .  .  .  Adonijah's  priestly  partisan.  Abiathar, 
whom  Solomon  did  not  dare  to  touch,  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  as  high  priest,  and  Zadok  was 
made  the  sole  head  of  the  priesthood.  His  de- 
scendants were  invested  with  the  dignity  of  high 
priest  for  over  a  thousand  years,  whilst  the  off- 
spring of  Abiathar  were  neglected.  The  Ben- 
jamite  Shimei,  who  had  attacked  David  with 
execrations  on  his  flight  from  Jerusalem,  was 
also  executed,  and  it  was  only  through  this  three- 
fold deed  of  blood  that  Solomon's  throne  ap- 
peared to  gain  stability.  Solomon  then  directed 
his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a  court  of  the 
greatest  magnificence." — H.  Graetz,  Hist,  of  the 
Jeirs,  V.  1,  ell.  9. — "The  main  characteristic  of 
Solomon's  reign  was  peace.  The  Philistines, 
allies  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  given  profitable 
employment  by  it  as  mercenaries,  were  no  longer 
tem])ted  to  cross  the  frontier.  .  .  .  The  decay  of 
military  strength  was  only  felt  in  the  zone  of 
countries  which  were  tributary  to  the  kingdom. 
Iladad,  or  Hadar,  the  Edomite,  who  had  been 
defeated  by  Joab  and  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt, 
having  heard  of  Davitl's  death,  and  that  of  joab 
as  well,  left  Pharaoh,  whose  sister-in-law  he  had 
married.  We  have  no  details  of  this  war.  .  .  . 
AVe  only  know  that  Hadad  braved  Israel  through- 
out the  whole  of  Solomon's  reign,  that  he  did  it 
all  the  injury  he  could,  and  that  he  was  an  in- 
dependent ruler  over  a  great  part  at  all  events  of 
Edom.  A  still  more  formidalile  adversary  was 
Rezon,  son  of  Eliadah,  an  Aramean  A\arrior  who, 
after  the  defeat  of  his  lord,  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah,  had  assembled  about  him  tliose  who  had 
(led  before  the  sword  of  David.  ...  A  lucky 
'  co\i]vde-main  '  ]ilaced  the  city  of  Damascus  at 
their  mercy,  and  they  succeeded  in  maintaining 
theuiselves  there.  During  tlic  whole  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  Rezon  continued  to  make  war  against 
Israel.  The  kingdom  of  Zobah  does  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  rc-establi.shed.  Damascus 
became  henceforth  the  centre  and  eaiiital  of  that 
jiart  of  Aramea  which  adjoined  !Moimt  Hermon. 
David's  horizon  never  extended  beyond  Syria. 
With  Solomon,  fresh  persjiec  lives  oiiened  up  for 
the  Israelites,  esjiecially  for  Jerusalem.  Israel 
is  no  longer  a  group  of  trilies,  continuing  to  lead 
in  its  mountains  the  jjatriarchal  life  of  the  past. 
It  is  a  well-organise<l  kingdom,  small  according 
to  our  ideas,  but  rather  large  judged  by  the 
.stanilard  of  the  day.  ''I'he  worldly  life  of  the 
|ieople  of  lahveh  is  alxnU  to  begin.  If  Israel 
liad  no  other  life  but  that  it  woidd  not  have 
found  a  jiLice  in  history.  .  .  .  An  alliance  with 
Egypt   was   the   first    step    in    that    career    of 
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profiuic  pcilitirs  wliioli  tlie  proiihcts  afterwards 
iiiterlanli-d  with  so  iniicli  tliat  was  impossiblo. 
.  .  .  Tlic  kin;;  of  Knypt  f;ave  Gczer  as  a  dowry 
to  his  dau^'Mler,  and  married  lier  to  Solomon. 
...  It  is  not  too  mueli  to  suppose  tliat  the  tastes 
of  this  princess  for  refined  lii.xury  liad  a  great 
influence  upon  the  mind  of  her  liusl)and.  .  .  . 
The  relations  of  Solomon  with  Tyre  exercised  a 
still  more  civilising  intluence.  Tyre,  recently 
separated  from  Sidon,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of 
its  activity,  and.  so  to  speak,  in  the  full  tire  of 
its  first  foundation.  A  dynasty  of  kings  named 
Hiram,  or  rather  .Vhiram,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
movement.  The  island  was  covered  wilh  con- 
structions imitated  from  Egypt.  .  .  .  Hiram  is 
the  close  ally  of  the  kijig  of  Israel ;  it  is  he  who 
provides  Solomon  with  tiie  artists  who  were  lack- 
ing at  Jerusalem;  the  jirccious  materials  for  the 
buildings  in  Zion;  seamen  for  the  lleet  of  Ezion- 
geber.  The  region  of  the  upper  Jordan,  con- 
quered by  David,  appears  to  have  remained 
tributary  to  Solomon.  What  has  been  related  as 
to  a  much  larger  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Solomon  is  greatly  exaggerated.  .  .  .  The  fables 
as  to  the  pretended  foundation  of  Palmyra  by 
Solomon  come  from  a  letter  intentionally  added 
to  tlie  text  of  the  ancient  historiographer  by  the 
compiler  of  the  Chronicles.  Tlie  construction  <if 
Baalbec  by  Solomon  rests  upon  a  still  more  in:id- 
missible  piece  of  identification.  ...  In  reality, 
the  dominion  of  Sohanon  was  confined  to  Pales- 
tine. .  .  .  Wliat  was  better  than  peoples  kept 
under  by  force,  the  Aral)  brigands  were  held  in 
check  from  pillage.  The  Amalekites,  the  .Midi- 
anites,  the  Beni-Quedem  and  other  nomads  were 
confronted  with  an  impassable  barrier  all  around 
Israel.  The  Philistines  preserved  their  indepen- 
dence. .  .  .  When  it  is  surmised  that  Solomon 
reigned  over  all  Syria,  the  size  of  his  kingdonr  is 
exaggerated  at  least  fourfold.  Solomon's  king- 
dom was  barely  a  fourth  of  wdiat  is  now  called 
Syria.  .  .  .  Solomon  .  .  .  built 'cities  of  store,' 
or  warehouses,  the  commercial  or  military  oljject 
of  wdiich  cannot  well  be  defined.  There  was, 
more  especially,  a  place  named  Tamar,  in  the 
direction  of  Petra,  of  which  Solomon  made  a 
city,  and  which  became  a  calling-place  for  the 
caravans.  .  .  .  With  very  good  reason,  too,  Solo- 
mon had  his  attention  constantly  fixed  upon  the 
Red  Sea,  a  broad  canal  which  placed  the  dawn- 
ing civilisation  of  the  Jlediterranean  in  com- 
munication with  India,  and  thus  opened  up  a 
new  world,  that  of  Opliir.  The  Bay  of  Suez  be- 
longed to  Egypt,  but  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  was, 
one  may  sa}',  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  wdio  cared 
to  take  it.  Elath  and  Asiongaber,  according  to 
all  appearances,  had  been  of  \'ery  little  impor- 
tance in  earlier  times.  Without  regularly  oc- 
cupying the  country,  Solomon  securei-1  the  route 
by  the  Valley  of  Araba.  He  built  a  fleet  at 
Asiongaber,  though  the  Israelites  had  never 
much  liking  for  the  sea.  Hiram  proviiled  Solo- 
mon witli  sailors,  or,  wdiat  is  more  proliablc,  the 
two  fleets  acted  together.  On  leaving  the  Straits 
of  Aden,  the.y  went  to  Ophir,  that  is  to  say,  to 
Western  India,  to  Guzarate,  or  to  the  coast  of 
Slalabar. " — E.  Renan,  Hist,  of  the  Peniilc  of  Israel, 
bk.  3,  ch.  10  ((■.  2). —  The  government  of  Solomon 
was  extravagant  and  despotic;  it  imposed  bur- 
dens upon  the  people  which  were  borne  impa- 
tieutl}'  until  his  death ;  and  when  his  son  Reho- 
boam  refused  to  lessen  them,  the  nation  was 
instantly  broken  again  on  the  lines  of  the  earlier 


rupture.  The  two  tribes  of  .ludah  and  Benja- 
min, only,  remaineil  faithful  to  {\u:  house  of 
David  and  (■onstituf.ed  the  kingdom  of  .luilah. 
The  olhei' ten  tribes  made  .leroboam  their  king 
and  retaineil  tlie  name  of  Israel  for  their  king- 
dom. The  period  of  this  division  is  fixed  at  978 
B.  C.  Jerusalem  continued  to  be  the  capital  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  Judali.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
several  changes  of  royal  resid('nce  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  half  century,  until  Samaria  was 
founded  by  King  Oniri  and  thenceforth  became 
th(!  capital  city.  "Six  miles  from  Shecbem,  in 
the  same  well-watered  valley,  here  opening  into 
a  wide  basin,  rises  an  oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet 
accessible  sides,  and  a  long  level  top.  This  was 
the  mountain  of  Samaria,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the 
original,  Shomeron,  so  named  after  its  owner 
Sliemer,  who  there  lived  in  state,  and  wdio  sold 
it  to  the  King  for  the  great  sum  of  two  talents 
of  silver. " — I)ean  Stanley,  Lertures  on  the  Hist, 
(f  the  Jeirish  Chnreh,  /ret.  29-:!0  (r.  2).— For  two 
centuries,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom, 
Samaria  continued  to  be  tli(;  queen  of  the  laud, 
and  the  seat  of  government,  often  giving  its 
name  to  the  wdiole  state,  .so  that  the  kings  were 
called  "  Kings  of  Samaria."  "  Under  the  dyna.s- 
ties  of  Omri  and  Jehu  [10tli-8tli  centuries,  B.  C] 
the  Xorthern  Kingdom  took  the  leading  part  in 
Israel;  even  to  the  Juchean  Amos  it  was  Israel 
'par  excellence.'  Judah  was  not  only  inferior 
in  political  power,  but  in  flic  share  it  took  in  the 
active  movements  of  national  life  and  thouglit. 
Ill  tracing  the  history  of  religion  and  the  work 
of  the  prophets,  we  have  been  almost  exclusively 
occupied  with  the  North;  Amos  him.sclf,  when 
charged  with  a  message  to  the  whole  family  that 
Jehovah  brought  up  out  of  Egj'pt,  leaves  his 
home  to  preach  in  a  Northern  sanctuary.  Dur- 
ing this  whole  period  we  have  a  much  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  life  of  Ephraim  than  of  Judah ; 
the  Judican  history  consists  of  meagre  extracts 
from  official  records,  except  where  it  comes  into 
contact  with  the  North,  through  the  alliance  of 
Jehoshaphat  with  Aliab;  through  the  reaction  of 
Jehu's  revolution  in  the  fall  of  Athaliah,  the  last 
scion  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  and  the  accompany- 
ing abolition  of  Baal  worship  at  Jerusalem,  or, 
finally,  through  the  presumptuous  attempt  of 
Amaziali  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  power- 
ful monarch  of  Samaria.  While  the  house  of 
Ephraim  w-as  engaged  in  the  great  war  with 
Syria,  Judah  had  seldom  to  deal  with  enemies 
more  formidable  than  the  Philistines  or  the 
Edomites;  and  the  contest  witli  these  foes,  re- 
newed with  varying  success  generation  after 
generation,  resolved  itself  into  a  succession  of 
forays  and  blood-feuds  such  as  have  always  been 
common  in  the  lands  of  the  Semites  (Amos  i. ), 
and  never  assumed  the  character  of  a  struggle 
for  national  existence.  It  was  the  Northern 
Kingdom  that  had  the  task  of  upholding  the 
stantlard  of  Israel:  its  whole  history  presents 
greater  interest  and  more  heroic  elements;  its 
struggles,  its  calamities,  and  its  glories  were  cast 
in  a  larger  mould.  It  is  a  trite  proverb  tliat  the 
nation  wdiieh  has  no  history  is  happy,  and  per- 
hajis  the  course  of  Judah's  existence  ran  more 
smoothly  than  that  of  its  greater  neighbor,  in 
spite  of  the  raids  of  the  slave-dealers  of  the 
coast,  and  tlie  lawdess  hordes  of  the  desert. 
But  no  side  of  national  existence  is  likely 
to  find  full  development  where  there  is  little 
political  activity ;   if  the  life  of  the  North  was 
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more  troubled,  it  was  al.so  larger  and  more  in- 
tense. Ephraim  took  the  lead  in  literature  and 
religion  as  well  as  in  politics;  it  was  in  Epln'aim 
far  more  than  in  Judali  that  the  traditions  of  jiast 
history  were  cherished,  and  new  pi-oblenis  of  re- 
ligion became  practical  and  called  for  solution 
by  the  word  of  the  prophets.  So  long  as  the 
Korthern  Kingdom  endured  Judali  was  content 
to  learu  from  it  for  evil  or  for  good.  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  in  detail  that  every  wave  of  life 
and  thought  in  Ephraim  was  transmitted  with 
diminislied  intensity  to  the  Southern  Kingdom. 
In  many  respects  the  influence  of  Ephraim  upon 
Judah  was  similar  to  that  of  England  upon  Scot- 
land before  the  union  of  the  crowns,  but  with 
the  important  difference  that  after  the  accession 
of  Omri  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoms  were  seldom 
involved  in  hostilities.  .  .  .  The  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  [Juda^an]  state  was  stable,  though 
little  progressive;  the  kings  were  fairly  success- 
ful in  war,  though  not  suiticiently  strong  to 
maintain  unbroken  authority  over  Edom,  the 
only  ^•assal  state  of  the  old  Davidic  realm  over 
which  the}'  still  claimed  suzeraintj',  and  their 
civil  administration  must  have  been  generally 
satisfactory  according  to  the  not  very  high  stan- 
dard of  the  East;  for  they  retained  the  affections 
of  their  people,  the  justice  and  mercy  of  the 
throne  of  David  are  favourably  spoken  of  in  the 
old  prophecy  against  Moab  quoted  in  Isaiah  .\v., 
xvi.,  and  Isaiah  contrasts  the  disorders  of  his 
own  time  with  the  ancient  reputation  of  Jeru- 
salem for  fidelity  and  justice  (i.  21).  .  .  .  The 
religious  conduct  of  the  house  of  David  followed 
the  same  general  lines.  Old  abuses  remained  un- 
touched, but  the  ciiltus  remained  much  as  David 
and  Solomon  had  left  it.  Local  high  places  were 
numerous,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  interfere 
with  them ;  but  the  great  temple  on  Jlount  Zion, 
which  formed  part  of  the  comple.K  of  royal  build- 
ings erected  by  Solomon,  maintained  its  jirestige, 
and  appears  to  have  been  a  special  object  of 
solicitude  to  the  kings,  who  treated  its  service  as 
part  of  tlieir  royal  state.  It  is  common  to  imag- 
ine that  the  religious  condition  of  Judah  was 
very  nuich  superior  to  that  of  the  Xorth,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  to  support  this 
opinion." — W.  Robertson  Smith,  llie  Prophets  i>f 
Israel,  lect.  5.  —  In  the  j'ear  B.  C.  743  the  throne 
of  Assyria  was  seized  by  a  soldier  of  great 
ability,  called  Pul,  or  Pulu,  who  took  the  name 
of  Tiglath-pileser  III.  and  who  promptly  entered 
on  an  ambitious  career  of  conquest,  with  imperial 
aims  and  i)lans.  "  In  B.  G.  738  we  tind  hiui  re- 
ceiving tribute  from  Menahem  of  Samaria,  IJezon 
of  Damascus,  and  Iliram  of  T3're.  .  .  .  The 
throne  of  Israel  was  occupied  at  the  time  by 
Pekah,  a  successful  general  who  had  murdered 
his  predecessor,  but  who  was  evidently  a  man  of 
vigour  and  ability.  He  and  Kezon  eudeavmired 
to  form  a  confederacy  of  the  Syrian  and  Pales- 
tinian states  against  tlieir  common  Assyrian  foe. 
In  (irder  to  effect  their  object  tliey  considered 
it  necessary  to  displace  the  reigning  king'  of 
Judah.  Ahaz,  and  sul)stitute  for  him  a  creature 
of  tlieir  own.  .  .  .  They  were  aided  by  a  Jiarty 
of  malconteuts  in  Judah  itself  (Is.  viii.  G),  and 
the  jiosition  of  Ahaz  seemed  desperate.  ...  In 
this  moment  of  peril  Isaiah  was  instructed  to 
meet  and  comfort  Aha/..  He  bade  him  '  fear  not, 
neither  be  fainthearted,'  for  the  confederacy 
against  till'  dynasty  of  David  should  be  broken 
and    overthrown.  .   .   .   But    Ahaz  .   .   .   had    no 


faith  either  in  the  prophet  or  in  the  message  he 
was  commissioned  to  cleliver.  He  saw  safety  in 
one  course  only  —  that  of  invoking  the  assistance 
of  the  Assyrian  king,  and  bribing  him  by  the 
offer  of  homage  and  tribute  to  march  against  his 
enemies.  In  vain  Isaiah  denounced  so  suicidal 
and  unpatriotic  a  policy.  In  vain  he  foretold 
that  when  Damascus  and  Samaria  had  been 
crushed,  the  next  victim  of  the  Assyrian  king 
would  be  Judah  itself.  The  infatuated  Ahaz 
would  not  listen.  He  '  sent  messengers  to  Tig- 
Iath;pileser  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  I  am  thy 
servant  and  thy  son:  come  up  and  save  me  out 
of  the  hand  of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Israel,  wliich  rise  up 
against  me. '  "  The  king  of  Assyria  responded 
to  the  call  (B.  C.  734).  He  defeated  Rezon  in 
battle,  laid  siege  to  Damascus,  swept  the  tribes 
east  of  the  Jordan  into  captivity,  overran  the 
territory  of  Israel,  captured  Samaria  and  put  to 
death  Pekah  the  king.  In  place  of  Pekah  he 
set  up  a  vassal-king  Hoshea.  Six  years  later, 
Tiglath-pileser  having  died,  and  the  Assyrian 
throne  having  been  seized  by  another  strong  sol- 
dier, Shalmaneser  IV.,  Hoshea  attempted  a  re- 
volt, looking  to  Egypt  for  help.  But  before 
Sabako  king  of  Egypt  could  move  to  his  assis- 
tance, "Hoshea  was  defeated  by  the  Assyrian 
king  or  his  satraps,  and  thrown  into  chains.  The 
ruling  classes  of  Samaria,  however,  still  held  out. 
An  Assj'rian  army,  accordingly,  once  more  devas- 
tated the  land  of  Israel,  and  laid  siege  to  the  cap- 
ital. For  three  years  Samai-ia  remained  untaken. 
Another  revolution  had  meanwhile  broken  out  in 
Assyria;  Shalmaneser  had  died  or  been  put  to 
death,  and  a  fresh  military  adventurer  had  .seized 
the  crown,  taking  the  name  of  Sargon,  after  a 
famous  monarch  of  ancient  Babylonia.  Sargon 
had  hardly  established  himself  upon  the  throne 
when  Samaria  fell  (B.  C.  722).  ...  He  contented 
himself  with  transporting  only  27,280  of  its  in- 
habitants into  captivity,  only  the  upper  classes, 
in  fact,  who  were  implicated  in  the  revolt  of 
Hoshea.  An  Assyrian  satrap,  or  governor,  was 
appointed  over  Samaria,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
population  was  allowed  to  remain  peaceably  in 
their  old  homes," — A.  H.  Sayce,  Life  ami  Times 
of  Isaiah,  ch.  8. — "Much  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  conditions  of  the  national  religion  then  and 
upon  its  subseqtient  development  by  the  single 
fact  that  the  exiled  Israelites  were  absorbed  by 
the  surrounding  heathenism  without  leaving  a 
trace  behind  them,  while  the  population  of 
Judah,  who  had  tlie  benefit  of  a  hundred  years 
of  respite,  held  their  faith  fast  throughout  the 
period  of  tlie  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  means  of 
it  were  able  to  maintain  their  own  individuality 
afterwards  in  all  the  circumstances  that  arose. 
The  fact  that  the  fall  of  Samaria  did  not  hinder 
but  helped  the  religion  of  Jehovah  is  entirely 
due  to  the  prophets." — J.  Wellhausen,  Sketch  of 
the  Hist.  <f  Israel  and  Jnrlah.  eh.  6. — "  Tlie  first 
generation  of  the  exiles  lived  to  sec  the  fall  of 
their  conquerors.  .  .  .  After  this  it  is  dilbcult  to 
discover  any  distinct  trace  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Some  returned  with  their  countrymeu  of  the 
southern  kingdom.  .  .  .  The  immen.se  Jewish 
liopulation  which  made  Babylonia  a  second 
Palestine  was  in  jiart  derived  from  them;  and 
the  Jewish  customs  that  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Nestorian  Christians,  with  the  traditions  of 
the  sect  itself,  may  indicate  at  any  nite  a  mixture 
of  Jewish   descent.     That   they   [the   'lost  Ten 
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Tribes']  are  concealed  in  some  unlcnown  region 
of  the  earth,  is  a  fable  with  no  foundation  either 
in  history  or  prophecy." — Dean  Stanley,  Lectures 
on  the  Jiist.  of  the  Jewish  Church,  led.  3A  (».  2). — 
See,  also,  .Ik.uitsai,km. 

B.  C.  724-604. — The  kingdom  of  Judah  to 
the  end  of  the  Egyptian  domination. — 'I'liree 
years  before  Sarij-on's  destruelion  of  Samaria, 
"Ilezekiah  had  succeeded  his  father  Ahaz  upon 
the  throne  of  ,Ieru.salem.  .  .  .  .Judah  was  tribu- 
tary to  Assyria,  and  owed  to  Assyria  ils  deliver- 
ance from  a  great  danger.  But  the  deliverer 
and  his  designs  were  e.\tremely  dangerous,  and 
made  .ludah  ajipreliensive  of  being  swallowed 
up  presentl}',  when  ils  turn  came.  The  neigh- 
bouring countries, —  I'lKcnicia  on  the  north, 
Mo.ab,  Ammon,  and  the  Arabian  nations  on  the 
east,  Philistia  on  the  west,  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
on  the  south, — shared  .ludah's  apimdiensions. 
There  were  risings,  and  they  were steinly  quelled  : 
Judah,  ho\,vever,  remained  tranijuil.  But  the 
scheme  of  an  anti-Assyrian  alliance  was  gradu- 
ally becoming  popular.  Egypt  was  the  great 
pillar  of  hope.  I5y  its  size,  wealtli,  resources, 
pretensions,  and  fame,  Egypt  seemed  a  possible 
rival  to  Assyria.  Time  went  on.  Sargon  was 
murdered  in  TO.");  Sennacherib  succeeded  him. 
Then  on  all  sides  there  was  an  explosion  of  re- 
volts against  the  Assyrian  rule.  The  lirst  years 
of  Sennacherib's  reign  were  spent  by  him  in 
quelling  a  formidable  rising  of  Merodach  Bala- 
tlan,  king  of  Babylon.  The  court  and  miinsters 
of  Hezekiah  seized  this  opportunity  for  detach- 
ing their  master  from  Assj'ria,  for  joining  in  the 
movement  of  the  insurgent  states  of  Palestine 
and  its  borders,  and  for  allying  themselves  with 
Egypt.  ...  In  the  year  701,  Sennacherib,  vic- 
torious in  Babjdonia,  marched  upon  Palestine." 
— M.  Arnold,  Isaiiih  af  Jcrusnleiii.  iiitrod. — Sen- 
nacherib advanced  along  the  Phtenician  coast. 
"Having  captured  Ascalon,  he  ne.xt  laid  siege 
to  Ekron,  which,  after  the  Egyptian  army  sent 
to  its  relief  had  been  defeated  at  Eltekeh,  fell 
into  the  enemy's  hand,  and  was  severely  dealt 
with.  Simultaneously  various  fortresses  of  Judah 
were  occupied,  and  tlie  level  country  was  devas- 
tated (Isa.  i.).  The  consecpieuce  was  that  Heze- 
kiah, in  a  state  of  panic,  oifered  to  the  Assyrians 
his  subnussion,  which  was  accepted  (m  payment 
of  a  heavy  penalty,  he  being  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  retain  possession  of  Jerusalem.  He 
seemed  to  have  got  cheaply  oil  from  the  unequal 
contest.  The  way  being  "thus  cleared,  Sennach- 
erib pressed  on  southwards,  for  the  Egyjitians 
were  collecting  their  forces  against  him.  The 
nearer  he  came  to  the  enemy  the  more  undesira- 
ble did  he  find  it  that  he  should  leave  in  his  rear 
so  important  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem  in  the  hands 
of  a  doubtful  vassal.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
cently ratified  treaty,  therefore,  he  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city,  believing  that  a  policy 
of  intimidation  would  be  enough  to  secure  it 
from  Hezekiah.  But  there  was  another  person- 
ality in  Jerusalem  of  whom  his  plans  had  taken 
no  account.  Isaiah  had  indeed  regarded  the  re- 
volt from  Assyria  as  a  rebellion  against  Jehovah 
Himself,  and  therefore  as  a  perfectly  hopeless  un- 
dertaking, which  could  only  result  in  the  utmost 
humiliation  and  sternest  chastisement  for  Judah. 
But  much  more  distinctly  than  Amos  and  Hosea 
before  him  did  he  hold  firni  as  an  article  of  faith 
the  conviction  that  the  kingdom  would  not  be 
utterly  annihilated;   all  his  speeches  of  solemn 


warning  closed  with  llie  announcement  that  a 
renuiant  should  return  and  form  the  kernel  of  a 
new  comnionwc'alth  to  be  fashioned  after  Jeho- 
vah's own  heart.  .  ,  .  Over  against,  I  lie  vain 
confidence  of  the  nniltitude  Isaiah  liad  hitherto 
l)rought  into  ])rominence  the  darker  obverse  of 
his  religious  belief,  l)ut  now  he  confronted  their 
])resent  depression  with  its  bright  reverse;  faint- 
liearledness  was  .still  more  alien  to  lus  nature 
than  temerity.  In  the  name  of  Jehovah  he  bade 
King  llezekiali  be  of  good  courage,  and  urged 
that  he  should  by  no  means  surrender.  The 
Assyrians  would  nol  be  aljle  to  take  the  city,  not 
even  to  shoot  an  arrow  into  it,  nor  to  bring  up 
their  sieg(!  train  against  it.  '  I  know  thy  silting, 
thy  going,  and  thj-  standing,'  is  .Jeliovah's  lan- 
guage to  the  Assyrian,  '  and  also  thy  rage 
against  Me.  And  I  will  put  my  ring  in  thy  nose, 
and  my  bridles  in  thy  lips,  and  I  will  turn  thee 
back  by  the  way  by  which  thou  earnest.' 
And  thus  it  proved  in  the  issue.  By  a  still  un- 
e.\i)lain<'<l  catastrophe,  the  main  army  of  Sen- 
nacherib was  annihilated  on  the  frontier  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  Jerusalem  thereby 
treed  from  all  danger.  The  Assyrian  king  had 
to  save  himself  bx'  a  hurried  retreat  to  Nineveh; 
Isaiah  w.as  triumphant.  A  more  magnificent 
close  of  a  period  of  infiuential  public  life  can 
hardly  be  imagined." — J.  Wellhausen,  Sketch  erf 
the  History  of  Innui  (ind  Judali,  ch.  7. — "We 
possess  in  duplicate,  on  the  Taylor  Cylinder, 
found  at  Nineveh  in  1830,  and  now  in  the  British 
JIuseum,  and  on  the  Bull-inscription  of  Kouyun- 
jik,  Sennacherib's  own  .account  of  the  stages  of 
Ills  campaign.  Sidon  and  the  cities  of  Phcrnicia 
were  the  first  to  be  attacked  ;  and,  after  reducing 
these,  and  receiving  homage  from  several  of  the 
kings  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Palestine, 
■who  ajiparently  were  not  this  time  implicated 
in  the  plan  of  revolt,  Sennacherib  started  south- 
wards, aiming  to  recover  similarly  Ashkelon, 
Ekron,  and  Jerusalem.  In  Ashkelon  he  de- 
prived Zedek  of  his  crown,  which  he  bestowed 
upon  Sarludari,  the  son  of  a  former  king,  doubt- 
less on  the  groimd  that  he  was  friendly  to  Assyr- 
ian interests:  at  the  same  time  four  subject-cities 
belonging  to  Zedek,  Beth-dagon,  Joppa,  Bene- 
Barak,  and  Azuru  were  captured  and  iilundcred. 
Senuaclierib  next  proceeds  to  deal  with  Ekron. 
The  people  of  Ekron,  in  order  to  carry  through 
their  plan  for  the  recovery  of  independence  with- 
out hindrance,  had  deposed  their  king  Padi,  who 
remained  loyal  to  Assyria,  and  sent  him  bound 
in  chains  to  Hezekiah,  Upon  news  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Assyrians,  they  had  summoned 
the  Egyiitians  to  their  aid:  the.y  arrive  now 
'  with  forces  innumerable ; '  the  encounter  takes 
place  at  Altaku  (probably  not  far  from  Ekron); 
victor}^  declares  for  the  Assyrian,  and  the 
Egj'ptians  retire  without  elTeeting  the  desired  re- 
lief. After  this  Sennacherib  soon  reduces  Ekron ; 
he  obtains,  moreover,  the  surrender  of  Padi  from 
Jerusalem,  and  restores  him  to  his  throne.  Now 
follows  the  account  of  the  aggressive  measures 
adopted  by  liim  iigainst  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
'  And  Ilezekiah  of  Judah.  wdio  had  not  sulmilt- 
ted  to  my  yoke,  forty-six  of  his  strong  cities, 
fortresses  and  smaller  towns  round  about  their 
border  without  number,  with  laj'ing  low  of  the 
walls,  and  with  open  (?)  attack,  with  battle 
.  .  .  of  feet,  .  .  .  hewing  about  and  tr.ampling 
down  ('?).  I  besieged,  I  took  200,1.'50  people, 
small  and  great,  male  and  female,  horses,  mules, 
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asses,  camels,  oxen,  and  sliecp  without  number, 
from  tlie  midst  of  them  I  brouglit  out,  and  I 
counted  them  as  spoil.  Himself,  as  a  bird  in 
a  cage,  in  the  midst  of  Jerusalem,  his  royal 
city,  I  shut  up.  Siege-works  against  him 
I  erected,  and  tlie  exit  of  the  great  gate  of  his 
city  I  blocked  up.  His  cities  which  I  had  plun- 
dered, from  his  domain  I  cut  otT;  and  to  Mitinti, 
king  of  Ashdod,  to  Padi,  king  of  Ekron,  and  to 
Zilbel,  king  of  Gaza,  I  gave  them:  I  diminished 
his  territory.  To  the  former  pajnnent  of  their 
yearly  tribute,  the  tribute  of  subjection  to  my 
sovereignty  I  added  ;  I  laid  it  upon  them.  Him- 
self, Hezekiah,  the  terror  of  the  splendour  of 
my  sovereignty  overwhelmed :  the  Arabians  and 
his  dependents,  whom  he  had  introduced,  for 
the  defence  of  Jerusalem,  his  royal  city,  and  to 
whom  he  had  granteil  pay,  together  with  30  tal- 
ents of  gold,  800  talents  of  silver,  bullion  (?) 
.  .  .  precious  (?)  stones  of  large  size,  couches  of 
ivory,  lofty  thrones  of  ivory,  elephant-skins, 
ivory,  .  .  .  wood,  .  .  .  woods  of  every  kind,  an 
abundant  treasure,  and  in  addition,  his  daugh- 
ters, the  women  of  his  palace,  his  male  and 
female  harem(?)-attendants  unto  Nineveh,  my 
royal  city,  he  caused  to  be  brought  after  me. 
For  the  paymcut  of  tribute,  and  the  rendering 
of  homage,  he  sent  his  envoy.'  Here  the  ac- 
count on  the  Inscription  closes,  the  lines  which 
follow  relating  to  tlie  campaign  of  the  subse- 
quent year. " — S.  R.  Driver,  Isdiuli :  Ilia  Life  find 
Times,  ch.  7. — "Between  the  retreat  of  Sennach- 
erib's army  and  the  capture  of  the  capital  by 
Nebuchadrezzar  there  was  an  interval  of  little 
more  than  a  century,  yet,  meanwhile,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  prophetical  teaching,  tlie  foundations 
of  Judaism  were  laid.  .  .  .  But  though  Sennach- 
erib had  retreated  from  Palestine,  Judah  still 
remained  the  vassal  of  Assyria.  The  empire  of 
Assyria  was  scarcely  affected  by  the  event  which 
was  to  change  the  face  of  the  world,  and  for 
more  than  lialf-a-century  its  power  was  undi- 
minished and  suiireme.  Yet,  as  regards  the  in- 
ternal conditiou  of  Judah,  the  great  deliverance 
was  the  occasion  of  a  reform  which  at  first  may 
well  have  made  Isaiah's  heart  beat  high.  .  .  .  In- 
fluential as  he  was  at  the  court  and  with  the 
king,  and  with  reputation  enormously  enhanced 
by  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise  of  <ieliverance, 
he  probably  urged  and  prompted  Hezekiah  to 
the  execution  of  a  religious  reform.  The  mea- 
gre verse  in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  describes 
this  reform  is  both  inaccurate  and  misplaced. 
There  is  no  hint  in  the  authentic  writings  of 
Isaiah  or  Micah  that  any  religious  innovations 
had  been  attempted  before  the  Assyrian  war.  It 
was  the  startling  issue  of  Sennacherib's  invasion 
which  afforded  the  opportunity  and  suggested 
the  idea.  Moreover,  wider  changes  are  attrib- 
uted to  Hezekiah  tlian  he  can  actually  have 
effected.  .  .  .  The  residuum  of  fact  contained  in 
the  18th  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings 
must  be  probably  limited  to  the  destruction  of 
the  Nehushtan,  or  brazen  serpent,  that  mysteri- 
ous image  in  which  the  contemporaries  of  Heze- 
kiah, wdiatevcr  may  have  been  its  original  i>ig- 
nification,  doubtless  recognized  a  symbol  of 
Yaliveh.  Yet  indirect  evidence  would  incline 
us  to  believe  that  Hezekiali's  reform  involved 
more  than  the  annihilation  of  a  single  i<lol;  it  is 
more  probably  to  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  at  a 
general  abolition  of  images,  as  well  as  a  sup- 
pression of  the  new  Assyrian  star-worship  and 


of  the  'Moloch'  sacrifices  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Wlietlier 
tliis  material  iconoclasm  betokened  or  generated 
any  wide  moral  reformation  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful. .  .  .  Hezekiah's  reign  extended  for  about 
fourteen  years  after  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
in  701.  To  the  early  part  of  this,  its  second 
division,  the  religious  reformation  must  be  as- 
signed. A  successful  campaign  against  the 
Philistines,  alluded  to  in  the  i3ook  of  Kings, 
probably  fell  within  the  same  period.  Beyond 
this,  we  know  nothing,  thougli  we  would  gladly 
know  much,  of  these  fourteen  concluding  year.s 
of  an  eventful  reign.  In  080  Hezekiah  died, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jlana-sseh,  who  oc- 
cupied the  throne  for  forty-five  years  (086-641). 
The  Book  of  Kings  does  not  record  a  single  ex- 
ternal incident  throughout  his  long  reign.  It 
must  have  been  a  time  of  profound  peace  and  of 
comparative  prosperity.  Manasseh  remained  tlie 
vassal  of  Assyria,  and  the  Assyrian  inscriptions 
speak  of  him  as  paying  tribute  to  the  two  kings, 
Esarhaddou  (681-009),  Sennacherib's  successor, 
and  Asurbanipal  (009-026),  till  who.se  death  the 
supremacy  of  Assj'ria  in  Palestine  was  wholly 
undisputed.  Uneventful  as  ^lanasseh's  reign 
was  in  foreign  politics,  it  was  all  the  more  im- 
portant in  its  internal  and  religious  history.  In 
it,  and  in  the  short  reign  of  Anion,  who  main- 
tained the  policy  of  his  father,  there  set  in  a 
period  of  strong  religious  reaction,  extending 
over  nearly  half-a-century  (080-638).  Manasseh 
is  singled  out  by  the  historian  for  special  and  re- 
]ieated  reprolialion.  In  the  eyes  of  the  exilic 
redactor,  his  inii[uities  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  national  life.  Not  even 
Josiah's  reformation  could  turn  Yahveh  '  from 
the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath,  wherewith  his 
anger  was  kindled  against  Judah,  because  of  all 
the  provocations  that  Manasseh  had  provoked 
him  withal.'  Jei-emiah  had  said  the  same.  Exile 
and  dispersion  are  to  come  '  because  of  Manasseh, 
the  .son  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  for  that 
which  he  did  in  Jerusalem. ' .  .  .  What  were  the 
sins  of  JIanasseh?  It  hasalreadv  been  imlicated 
that  the  Assyrians  made  their  influence  felt,  not 
only  in  politics,  but  also  in  religion.  It  was  the 
old  Babylonian  worship  of  the  luminaries  of 
heaven  which  was  introduced  into  Judah  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  which,  after  receiving  a 
short  check  ,during  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  be- 
came very  widely  prevalent  under  his  son.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  tokens  in  the  literature  of  the 
seventh  century  that  the  idolatrous  reaction  of 
JIanasseh  penetrated  deep,  making  many  con- 
verts. .  .  .  Manasseh  would  apparently  brook 
no  opposition  to  the  idolatrous  proclivities  of  his 
court;. he  met  the  indignation  of  I.saiah's  dis- 
ciples and  of  the  ]iroplietical  party  by  open  and 
relentless  persecution.  .  .  .  Tlie  older  historian 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  speaks  of  '  3Ianasseh  shed- 
ding innocent  blood  veiy  much,  till  he  had  filled 
Jerusalem  from  one  end  to  another.'  This  inno- 
cent blood  must  have  inainh*  flowed  from  those 
who  opposed  his  idolatrous  tendencies.  .  .  . 
From  the  accession  of  Jlanassch  to  the  death  of 
Anion  (080-OyS),  a  period  of  forty-eight  years, 
this  internal  conflict  continued;  and  in  it,  as 
always,  the  blood  of  martyrs  was  the  seed  of  the 
Church.  In  0;!^<,  Anion  was  succeeded  by  his 
.son  Josiah,  then  only  eight  years  old.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  his  accession  brought  about  .some 
ainelioralion  in  the  condition  of  the  lirophetical 
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Jiavty,  and  tliaf,  active  poreoculinii  roascil.  I5iit 
thci  .s_vnciTlislic  aii<l  idolatiims  worsliip  was  still 
inaiiiUiinoil  for  anotlicv  iMjilitccii  yours,  tliimn'li 
tliosi!  years  are  passed  over  wilhout  any  notice  in 
the  Booli  of  Kings.  Tlicy  were,  however,  yeai's 
of  jrrcat  iniportanee  in  llic  Instor}'  of  Asia,  for 
tliey  witnessed  tlu^  l)n>ak-up  of  the  Assj'riau 
cni|)ire,  and  tlie  imiiads  of  the  Scylhians.  Tlie 
eolitipse  of  Assyria  followed  hard  upon  the  death 
of  Asurl)aiiipal  in  G'Jti:  Babylon  revolted,  the 
northern  and  north-weslern  ijrovinccs  of  the 
empire  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  and  the 
authority  of  Assyria  over  the  vassal  kingdoms  of 
the  west  was  gradually  weaUenetl." — t'.  G.  !\Ion- 
teMore,  Lectti.  on  the  Orifiiii  <ind  Gfuwtli  of  llc- 
Ui/ioii,  as  illiintrcitdl  III/  the  lletiiiioii,  of  the  iDieient 
Jlehreirs  {lIMert  hrfk,  IHi)'.'),  /<y<.  4.—"  The  As- 
syrian empire  was  nnich  weakened  and  tlie  king 
could  not  think  of  maintaining  his  power  in  the 
more  distant  provinces.  .  .  .  Tn  the  year  610 
B.  C,  Nineveh  was  again  besieged,  this  time  by 
the  Jledes  and  Babylonians  in  league  together. 
Ill  the  same  year  Psanunetiehus.  king  of  Egypt, 
died  and  was  .succeeded  by  his  son  Necho.  If 
Fs.animetichus  had  already  tried  to  enlarge  his 
kingdom  at  the  expense  of  Assvria.  Necho  was 
not  the  man  to  miss  the  golden  op[iortnnity  that 
now  presented  itsi'lf :  lu^  proposed  to  seize  Syria 
and  Palestine,  the  Assyrian  provinces  that  bor- 
dered on  his  own  kingdom,  and  thus  to  ol)tain 
his  share  of  the  spoil,  even  if  he  did  not  hel|)  to 
bring  down  the  giant.  By  the  second  year  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  on  the  march 
to  Syria  with  a  large  army.  Probably  it  was 
transimrted  by  sea  and  landed  at  Acco,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  whence  it  was  to  proceed  over- 
laud.  But  in  carrying  out  this  plan  he  en- 
countered au  unexpected  ol)stacle:  .losiah  went 
to  meet  him  with  an  army  and  attempted  to  pre- 
vent his  march  to  Syria.  .  .  .  Josiah  nuist  have 
firmly  believed  that  .lahveh  would  light  for  his 
IK'opleanil  defeat  the  Egyptian  ruler.  Erom  what 
.leremiah  tells  us  of  the  attitude  of  the  pro])hets 
in  the  reigns  of  .lehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,  we  must 
infer  that  many  of  them  .strengthened  the  king 
in  his  intention  not  to  endure  an  encroachment 
snch  .as  that  of  tlie  Pharaoh.  The  Chronicler  re- 
lates that  Necho  himself  endeavored  to  dissuade 
.losiah  fi\ini  the  nneqnal  contest.  But  [use- 
lessly]. .  .  .  The  decisive  battle  was  fought  in 
the  valley  of  iMegiddo:  .ludah  was  defeateil; 
.losiah  perished.  .  .  .  After  the  victory  in  tlie 
valley  of  jMegiddo  and  the  death  of  Josiah, 
Necho  was  master  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 
Before  he  arrived  there.  '  the  people  of  the  land  ' 
made  .lehoahaz,  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  king, 
liresumalily  because  he  was  more  attached  than 
his  elder  brother  to  his  father's  policy.  At  all 
events,  Necho  hastened  to  de)iose  him  and  send 
him  to  Egypt,  lie  was  su|ier.seded  by  Eliakim, 
henceforward  caUed  Jehoiakim.  At  tir.st  Jehoia- 
kim  was  a  vasstd  of  Egypt,  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  made  aiij'  attempt  to  escape  from 
this  servituiU-'.  But  it  was  not  long  before  events 
occurred  elsewliere  in  Asia  that  entirely  changed 
his  position.  Nineveh  had  fallen;  the  Mt'cles 
and  the  Chaldeans  or  Babylonians  now  ruled 
over  the  former  territory  of  the  Assyrians;  Syria 
and  Palestine  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Baliylonians. 
Of  course,  the  Egyjitians  were  not  inclined  to 
let  them  have  undisputed  po.sse.ssion.  A  battle 
was  fought  at  Carcliemish  (Circcsium),  on  the 
Euphrates,    between    the   armies   of  Necho  and 
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Ncbuchadne/,zar,  who  then  commanded  in  the 
name  of  his  father,  Naboixilassar,  but  very 
shortly  afterwards  succeeded  him.  The  Egyp- 
tians sustained  a  crushing  defeat  (004  B.  C). 
This  decided  the  fate  of  Western  Asia,  including 
Juda'a. " — A.  Kuenen,  The  lictir/ion  of  Isnu'l,  eh. 
G(r.  2). 

B.  C.  604-536. — Fall  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah. — The  Babylonian  captivity. — "In  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (IJ.  C.  G04)  the  miglitiest 
monarch  who  had  wiidiled  the  Assyrian  power, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  was  associated  in  the  empire 
with  his  father,  and  a.ssumed  the  command  of 
the  armies  of  Assyria.  Babylon  now  takes  the 
place  of  Nineveh  as  the  cajiital  of  the  Assyrian 
empire.  .  .  .  Vassalage  to  the  ilominion  of  Egypt 
or  of  Babylon  is  now  the  ignominious  doom  of 
the  king  of  Judah.  .  .  .  Nebuchadnezzar,  hav- 
ing retaken  Carcliemish  (B.  C.  GOI),  passed  the 
Euphrates,  and  rapidly  overran  the  whole  of 
Syria  and  Palestine.  Jeru.saleni  made  little  re- 
sistance. Tlie  king  was  put  in  chains  to  be 
carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Babylon.  On  his  sub- 
mission, he  was  reinstated  on  the  throne;  but  the 
Teini)Ie  was  ]ilundered  of  many  of  its  treasures, 
and  a  numlier  of  well-born  youths,  among  whom 
were  Daniel,  and  three  others,  best  known  by 
their  Persian  names,  Shadrach,  Meshech,  and 
Abeduego.  From  this  date  commence  the  sev- 
enty years  of  the  Captivity.  Jehoiakim  li.'ul 
learned  neither  wisdom  nor  moderation  from  his 
misfortunes.  Three  years  after,  he  attempted  to 
(brow  oil'  the  yoke  of  Chaldea.  ...  At  length 
this  Aveak  and  cruel  king  was  slain  (B.  C.  598). 
.  .  .  Jehoiachin  (.leeoiiias  or  Coniab),  his  son, 
had  scarcely  mounted  the  throne,  when  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself  appeared  at  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.  The  city  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  king  and  all  the  royal  family,  the  remaining 
treasures  of  the  Temple,  the  strength  of  the 
army  and  the  nobility,  and  all  the  more  useful 
artisans,  were  carried  away  to  Babylon.  (.)ver 
this  wreck  of  a  kingdom,  Zedekiah  (Mattaniah), 
the  younger  son  of  Josiah,  was  permitted  to  en- 
joy an  inglorious  and  precarious  sovereignty  of 
eleven  years,  during  which  he  abused  his  powers, 
even  worse  than  his  imbecile  predecessors.  In 
his  ninth  year,  notwithstanding  the  remonstran- 
ces of  the  wise  Jeremiah,  he  endeavoured  to  as- 
sert his  independence;  and  Jerusalem,  though 
besiegetl  by  Nebuchaduezzar  in  person,  now 
made  some  resistance.  ...  At  length,  in  the 
city,  famine  reduced  the  fatal  obstinacy  of  de- 
spair. Jerusalem  opened  its  gates  to  the  irre- 
sistible concpieror.  The  king,  in  an  attempt  to 
break  through  the  besieging  forces,  or  meditating 
flight  towards  his  ally,  the  king  of  Ammon,  was 
.seized  on  the  plain  of  Jericho.  His  children 
were  slain  before  his  face,  his  eyes  put  out,  and 
thus  the  last  king  of  the  royal  house  of  David, 
blind  and  childless,  was  led  away  into  a  foreign 
prison.  The  capture  of  Jerusalem  took  place 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month:  on  the 
■seventh  day  of  the  fifth  month  (two  days  on 
which  Hebrew  devotion  still  commemorates  the 
desolation  of  the  city  by  solemn  fast  and  humilia- 
tion) the  relentless  Ncbuzaradan  executed  the 
orders  of  his  master  by  levelling  the  city,  the 
palaces,  and  the  Temple,  in  one  common  ruin. 
The  few  remaining  treasures,  particularly  the 
two  brazen  jjillars  which  stood  before  the  Tem- 
ple, were  sent  to  Babylon;  the  chief  ]iriestswere 
put  to  death,  the  rest  carried  intc;  captivity.   .   .   . 
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The  miserable  remnant  of  the  jieoplo  were  jilaced 
tuuler  the  conniiand  of  Geilaliah,  as  a  i>asha  of 
the  great  Assyrian  monaieh  ;  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  at  Mizpeh.  .  .  .  Neljiizaradan 
(the  fteneral  of  Nebuchadnezzar)  only  left,  ac- 
cording to  the  strong  language  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Kings,  xxv,  12,  '  of  the  poor  of  the  land, 
to  be  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen. ' ...  In 
general  it  seems  that  the  Jewish  exiles  [in  Baby- 
lonia] were  allowed  to  dwell  together  in  consid- 
erable bodies,  not  sold  as  liousehold  or  personal 
or  pra'dial  slaves,  at  least  not  those  of  the  better 
order  of  whom  the  Captivity  chiefly  consisted. 
They  were  colonists  rather  than  captives,  and 
became  by  degrees  possessed  of  considerable 
l>roperty.  ".  .  .  They  liad  free  enjoyment  of 
their  religion,  such  at  least  as  adhered  faithfully 
to  their  belief  in  Jehovah.  AVe  hear  of  no  special 
and  general  religious  persecution.  The  first  de- 
liortation  of  chosen  beautiful  youths,  after  the 
earlier  defeat  of  Jehoiakim,  for  hostages,  or  as  a 
kind  of  court-pages,  was  not  numerous.  The 
second  transportation  swept  away  the  king,  his 
wife,  all  the  oiKeers  and  attendants  of  his  court, 
7,000  of  the  best  of  the  army,  1,000  picked  arti- 
sans, armourers,  and  others,  amounting  to  10,023 
men.  The  last  was  more  general:  it  compre- 
hended the  mass  of  the  people,  according  to 
some  calctdations  towards  300,000  or  400,000 
souls." — II.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  uf  the  Ji'ir.'<,  hk. 
8-9,  vith  fiiot-note  (i:  1). — The  "inhabitants  left 
l)ehind  in  jud;ea  "  formed  Init  a  pitiful  remnant 
of  the  former  kingdom  of  Juilali.  Part  of  them 
had  grown  wikl  and  led  tlie  lives  of  freebooters. 
OthcM-s  busied  themselves  with  agriculture,  but 
they  had  much  to  suffer  from  the  bands  of  C'hal- 
<lea'n  sokliers  that  roved  about  the  land,  and  from 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  who  took  advantage  of 
Israel's  abasement  to  extend  their  territories. 
.  .  .  AVe  do  not  know  with  certainty  tlic  number 
of  the  exiles  carried  off  by  Nebuchadnezzar:  the 
returns  given  in  the  tJld  Testament  are  evidently 
incomplete.  But  that  their  number  was  very 
considerable,  can  be  gathered  from  the  number 
of  those  who  afterwards  went  back.  For  tlii'ir 
intrinsic  worth,  even  more  than  for  their  numer- 
ical strength,  these  exiles  had  a  right  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  representatives  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jiidali  and  thus  of  all  Israel.  ...  It  was 
.  .  .  tlie  kernel  of  the  nation  that  was  brought  to 
Babylonia.  Our  information  as  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  exiles  is  very  defective.  Even  to 
the  question,  where  they  had  to  settle,  we  can 
only  return  an  imi)erfect  answer.  AVe  meet  with 
a  colony  of  exiles,  companions  of  Jeconiah.  at 
Tel-abib,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  ('he- 
bar,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  Chabonis,  which 
nnis  into  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  Cireesium, 
l)utconsi(lire<l  by  others  to  be  a  smaller  river, 
nearer  to  Babylon.  It  lay  in  tlie  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  second  and  third  comjiany  of  cap- 
tives received  another  destination.  Even  had  it 
l)een  possible,  prudence  would  have  ojiposed  their 
settling  in  the  innnediate  vicinity  of  llieir  jirede- 
cessors.  We  are  not  sur]irise(l  therefore  that 
Ezekiel,  who  lived  at  Tel-abil),  does  not  mention 
their  arrival  there.  AVhere  they  ilid  go  we  are 
not  told.  The  historian  says  'to  liabylon,' to 
which  place,  according  to  him.  the  lirst  exiles 
(r)97  B.  C.)  were  also  brought;  ])robably  he  does 
not,  in  cither  jiassage,  mean  only  the  caiiilal  of 
the  Chaldean  kingdom,  but  rather  the  province 
of  that  name  to   which   the  city  of  course   be- 


longed. .  .  .  Nebuchadnezzar's  purpo.se,  the  pre- 
veiuion  of  fresh  disturbances,  liaving  been  at- 
tained by  their  removal  from  Jud;ea,  he  could 
now  leave  them  to  develop  their  resouices.  It 
was  even  for  the  interest  of  tlie  districts  in  which 
the}'  settled,  that  their  development  shoulil  not 
be  obstructed.  Many  unnecessary  and  trouble- 
some conflicts  were  avoided  and  the  best  [iriivision 
was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  by  leav- 
ing them  free,  within  certain  limits,  to  regulate 
their  own  affairs.  So  the  elders  of  the  families 
and  tribes  remained  in  possession  of  the  aulhorily 
which  they  had  formerly  exercised." — A.  Kiienen, 
'J'/ic  Jiilif/um  tif  Israel,  cli.  7  (c.  2). — "About  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  Cyrus, 
King  of  Elam,  began  the  career  of  conquest 
which  left  him  master  of  AVestern  Asia.  Greek 
writers  of  history  liave  done  full  justice  to 
the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  hut 
what  they  tell  of  his  origin,  his  early  adventures 
and  rise  to  power,  is  for  tlie  most  part  mere  fable. 
.  .  .  AVithin  recent  years  a  new  light  has  been 
thrown  on  one  of  the  dimmest  figures  of  the  old 
world  liy  the  discovery  of  contemporary  docu- 
ments, in  which  the  Conqueror  of  Babylon  him- 
self records  his  victories  and  the  policy  of  his 
I'cign.  ...  It  appears  from  the  Inscriptions 
that  the  founder  of  the  Persian  Enqiire  was  by 
no  means  the  parvenu  prince  described  by  Herod- 
otus. Cyrus  was  a  king's  son.  and  in  early 
youth,  by  legitimate  succession,  himself  became 
a  king.  From  Susa  (Shuslian)  on  the  Choaspes, 
Ills  capital  city,  he  ruled  over  the  fertile  and 
]>opulous  region  l.viug  eastward  of  tlie  Lower 
Ti.gris  which  bore  the  name  of  Elam  or  Susiana. 
This  realm  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  AV'est- 
crn  Asia.  .  .  .  Nabonidus  became  king  of  Baby- 
lon in  the  year  555  B.  C.  He  had  rai.sed  himself 
to  the  throne  by  conspiracy  and  murder,  and  his 
]iosition  at  tirst  was  in.secure.  The  eastern  prov- 
inces, Syria  and  Phamicia,  rose  in  revolt  against 
the  usurper,  while  the  Wedes  on  the  north  be- 
gan a  harassing  warfare  and  threatened  an  in- 
vasion of  Babylonia.  This  latter  danger  was 
averted  for  the  time  by  an  unlooked-for  deliver- 
ance. In  the  sixth  year  of  Nabonidus  (550  B.  C.) 
Cyrus  led  his  army  against  Astyages,  the  Aledian 
king.  The  discontented  soldiery  of  Astyages 
mutinied  on  the  eve  of  battle,  seized  the  person 
of  their  sovereign,  and  delivered  him  uj)  to  the 
enemj'.  .  .  .  This  bloodless  victory  added  !Media 
to  the  dominions  of  Cyrus,  gave  him  Eebatana 
as  a  second  capital  and  place  of  arms,  and  more 
than  doubled  his  military  strength.  .  .  .  The  real 
aim  of  Cyrus  was  the  overthrow  of  Babylon, 
imd  the  construction  of  a  new  and  still  wider 
cm])ire  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  .  .  .  AVithin  the 
two  years  following  his  conciuest  of  the  .Aledes 
he  laid  extended  his  sway  over  the  kindred  race 
of  the  Persians,  from  which  he  himself  had 
sprung.  The  wild  tribes  of  Iran  had  long  looked 
greedily  on  the  rich  Chakhean  plains  and  cities, 
and  only  waited  a  leader  before  swooping  down 
like  ravenous  birds  on  their  prey.  This  leader 
appeared  in  Cyrus.  .  .  .  Forty  years  had  passed 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  de- 
liortation  of  the  great  mass  of  the  .Jewish  [leople 
to  Babylonia  (5WS  B.  C).  During  this  jieriod, 
under  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  immediate  stic- 
ces.sors  on  the  throne,  the  exiles  had  lived  in 
jieace,  following  without  interference  their  own 
customs,  religious  and  social.  .  .  .  Nothing  hin- 
dered them  from  leading  a  quiet  and  eomrortable 
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life  among  the  ClialiUi'ans,  if  only  lliey  were  con- 
tent to  breiiU  witli  their  past  and  give  \\\i  hope 
for  llie  fnture.  But  tliis  was  inipossiljle  for  all 
trne  Israelites,  They  eould  not  forget  what  they 
had  been,  or  reconeile  themselves  to  be  what  they 
now  were.  They  hud  the  means  of  livelihood  in 
iiliimilanee,  but  to  them  their  drink  was  as  vine- 
gar, their  meat  as  gall.  .  .  .  The  honu'-siclvness 
of  the  people!  finds  manifold  e.\pre,ssion  in  the 
literature  of  the  K.\ile,  .  .  .  Xow,  as  at  every 
crisis  in  the  national  hislnry.  the  Prophets  stood 
forth,  the  true  leaders  of  Israel.  They  kejit  the 
people  constantly  in  mind  of  tlieir  high  destinies, 
and  comforte<l  and  encouraged  them  in  tlieir 
darkest  hours.  .  .  .  Among  the  .Jewish  exiles, 
cnliglitcned  by  the  |)rophetie  word,  the  name 
Kiiresli  )iassed  from  lip  to  lip.  and  the  movements 
of  this  new  Coniiueror  were  followed  with  strain- 
ing eyes.  ...  In  the  montli  Nisan  (.March)  of 
the  year  547  B.  C,  the  ninth  year  of  Nabonidus, 
Cyrus  crossed  the  Tigris  at  the  fords  of  Arbela, 
eastward  of  the  moilern  jMosul,  and  began  his 
first  invasion  of  Babylonia.  .  .  .  3[eanwhile  the 
faineant  king  Nalionidus  lingered  in  Ins  palace 
near  15al)ylon.  leaving  the  defence  of  the  empire 
to  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince  Royal  Belsha/zar. 
Whether  worsted  in  battle  or,  as  is  more  likely, 
baftied  by  the  dilticulties  in  the  way  of  an  invader 
—  the  country  .seamed  with  water-courses,  the 
numerous  fortified  towns,  the  Median  Wall  — 
Cyrus  was  forced  to  retreat.  .  .  .  lu  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  Nabouidus  (539  B,  C.)  the  King  of 
Elaiii  once  more  took  tlie  field  against  Babylon. 
This  time  the  attack  was  made  from  the  south- 
east. An  opportune  revolt  of  the  soulliern  ])rov- 
inces,  probably  fcnnented  li_v  Cyrus  himself, 
opened  the  way  for  him  into  the  heart  of  tlio 
land.  .  .  .  On  all  sides  the  disalfeeted  subjects 
of  Nabouidu.s  went  over  to  the  invader,  who 
passed  on  at  the  head  of  his  '  vast  army,  innu- 
merable, like  the  waters  of  a  river,'  without  meet- 
ing any  serious  resistance.  The  last  hope  of 
Kabonidus  rested  ou  his  Army  of  the  North.  In 
the  month  Tammnz  (June)  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought  near  Koutou,  a  town  in  Accad,  and  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonians.  A  revolution 
followed  at  once,  .  .  .  Some  days  later  the  vic- 
torious arm}',  under  a  lieutenant  of  the  King, 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  Baljylon.  The  col- 
lapse of  all  authority  made  useless  defences 
which  were  the  wonder  of  the  world;  friendly 
hands  threw  open  the  brazen  gates,  and  without 
a  struggle  the  great  city  fell.  .  .  .  Four  months 
later  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  in  triumph.  .  .  . 
Tlie  hitherto  accepted  opinion  that  Cyrus  was  an 
Aryan  monotheist,  a  worshipper  of  Ormazd,  and 
therefore  so  far  in  religious  sympathy  with  the 
Jews,  is  seriously  shaken  if  not  overthrown  by 
the  Inscriptions  which  record  his  Bab\'lonian 
conquest.  Even  if  allowance  be  made  for  the 
fact  that  these  are  state  documents,  and  reveal 
only  wliat  the  monarch  professed,  not  necessarily 
what  he  believed,  there  still  remains  the  strong 
probability  that  Cyrus  was  not  Zoroastrian  in 
creed,  but  polytheist  like  his  people  of  Elam. 
The  Cj'rus  of  the  Inscriptions  is  either  a  fanatical 
idolater  or  simply  an  oi^portunist  in  matters  of 
religion.  The  latter  alternative  is  the  more  prob- 
able."—P.  H.  Hunter,  After  the  ErUe,  pt.  1, 
cJi.  1-3. 

B.  C.  537. — The  return  from  Babylon. — 
"The  fall  of  tlie  metropolis  had  decided  the 
fortune  of    the    Babylonian   kingdom,   and   the 


lirovinccs.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
Syria,  with  the  great  trading  places  of  the  Plie- 
nieians  on  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  liojjes  of 
the  Jews  were  at  last  fullillcd.  'I"he  fall  of 
Babylon  had  avenged  the  fall  of  Jeru.salem,  and 
the  subjugation  of  Syria  to  the  armies  of  Baby- 
lon opened  tlie  way  for  their  return.  Cyrus  did 
not  belie  the  contidencc  which  the  .Jews  had  so 
eagerly  od'ered  him :  without  hesitation  he  gave 
the  e.xiles  permission  to  return  and  creel  ag;iin 
their  .shrine  at  Jerusalem.  The  return  of  the  cap- 
tives and  the  foundation  of  a  new  state  of  the  Jews 
was  very  much  to  his  interest;  it  might  contrib- 
ute to  support  his  emigre  in  Syria.  lie  did  not 
merely  count  on  the  gratitude  of  the  returning 
exiles,  Viut  as  any  revival  of  the  Babylonian 
kingdom,  or  rclicllion  of  the  Svrians  agaiiisi  the 
Persian  empire,  im|.ierilled  the  existence  of  this 
community,  which  had  not  only  to  be  established 
anew,  but  would  never  be  very  strong,  it  must 
necessarily  oppose  an}'  such  attempts.  Forty- 
nine  years  —  seven  Sabbatical  years,  instead  of 
the  ten  announced  by  Jeremiah  —  had  passed 
since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  more 
than  sixty  since  Jeremiah  had  first  announced 
the  seventy  years  of  si'rvitude  to  Baliylon. 
Cyrus  commissioned  Zeruliliabel,  the  sou  of  Sa- 
lathicl,  a  grandson  of  Jcchoniah.  the  king  who 
had  been  carried  away  captive,  and  therefore  a 
scion  of  the  ancient  royal  race,  and  a  descendant 
of  David,  to  be  the  leader  of  the  returning  exiles, 
to  establish  them  in  their  abode,  and  be  the  head 
of  the  community ;  he  bade  his  treasurer  Mith- 
ridates  give  out  to  him  the  sacred  vessels,  which 
Ncliuchadnezzar  had  carried  awaj'  as  trophies  to 
Babylon,  and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Bel; 
there  are  .said  to  have  been  more  than  5.000 
utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  baskets,  goblets, 
cups,  knives,  etc.  But  all  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
did  not  avail  themsidves  of  the  jiermission. 
Like  the  Israelites  deported  by  Sargon  into 
iledia  and  Assyria  some  ISO  years  previously, 
many  of  the  Jews  brought  to  !Meso|iotamia  and 
Bab.ylonia  at  the  time  of  Jcchoniah  and  Zedekiali. 
had  found  there  a  new  home,  which  they  pre- 
ferred to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  But  the 
priests  (to  the  number  of  more  than  3,000),  many 
of  the  families  of  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  all  who 
cared  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  old  country,  all 
in  wdiom  .Jehovah  'awoke  the  spirit,'  as  the 
Book  of  Ezra  says,  began  the  march  over  the 
Euiihrates.  With  Zeruliliabel  was  Joshua,  the 
high  priest,  the  most  distinguished  among  all 
the  Jews,  a  grandson  of  the  high  priest.  Zeraiah. 
whom  Nebuchadnezzar  had  executed  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  It  was  a  considerable 
multitude  which  left  the  land  '  beyond  the 
stream.'  the  waters  of  Babylon,  to  sit  once 
more  under  the  fig-tree  in  their  ancient  home, 
and  build  up  the  city  of  David  and  the  temple  of 
Jehovah  from  their  ruins;  42,360  freemen,  with 
7,337  Hebrew  men-servants  and  maidservants; 
their  goods  were  carried  by  435  camels,  736 
horses,  250  mules,  and  6,72(5  asses  (.537  B.  C). 
The  exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  is  ac- 
companied by  a  prophet  with  cries  of  jo_v,  and 
announcements  filled  with  the  wildest  hoiics. 
.  .  .  'Go  forth  from  Babylon,'  he  cries;  'fly 
from  the  land  of  the  ChakUKins!  Proclaim  it 
with  shouts  of  joy,  tell  it  to  the  end  of  the  earth 
and  say  :  ''. Jehovah  hath  redeemed  his  servant 
.Jacob."'  'How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  tlic  feet   of  him   lliat    bringeth   glad  tidings, 
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that  piiblisheth  peace,  that  saith  unto  Zion,  Tliy 
God  reigiieth.  Up,  up,  go  forth,  touch  no  un- 
clean person ;  go  forth  from  among  them. 
Cleanse  yourselves,  ye  that  bear  Jehovah's  ves- 
sels. Ye  shall  go  forth  in  joy,  and  be  led  in 
peace;  the  mountains  and  the  hills  shall  break 
forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees 
shall  clap  their  bauds.  Jehovah  goes  before  you, 
and  the  God  of  Israel  brings  up  the  rear Je- 
hovah calls  thee  as  an  outcast  sorrowful  woman, 
aud  thy  God  speaks  to  thee  as  to  a  bride  who  has 
been  put  away ;  thy  ruins,  and  deserts,  and 
wasted  land,  wliich  was  destroyed  from  genera- 
tion to  geueration  —  thy  people  build  up  the 
ruins,  and  renew  the  ancient  cities.  Behold.  I 
will  make  thy  desert  like  Eden,  aud  thy  wilder- 
ness like  the  garden  of  the  Loril ;  I  wil'l  lay  thy 
stones  with  bright  lead,  and  thy  foundations 
with  sapphires,  and  make  thy  towers  of  rubies 
and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles.  Joy  and  delight  is 
in  theiii,  thanksgiving  and  the  sound  of  .strings. 
The  wealth  of  the  sea  shall  come  to  thee,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  nations  shall  be  thine;  like  a 
stream  will  I  bring  salvation  upon  Israel,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  nations  like  an  overflowing  river. 
Thy  sons  hasten  onward;  those  that  laid  thee 
waste  go  forth  from  thee.  Lift  up  thine  eyes 
and  .see ;  thy  sons  come  from  far,  and  I  will  gather 
them  to  those  that  are  gathered  together.  The 
islands  and  the  ships  of  Tarshish  wait  to  bring 
thy  children  from  afar,  their  gold  aud  their  silver 
with  them.  The  land  will  lie  too  narrow  for  the 
inhabitants;  widen  the  place  for  th)'  tent,  let  the 
carpets  of  thy  habitation  be  spread — delay  not. 
Draw  out  the  rojie;  to  the  right  aud  to  the  left 
must  thou  be  widened.  I  will  set  up  my  banner 
for  the  nations,  that  they  bring  thy  sons  in  their 
arm,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  carried  on  the 
shoidders.  Kings  shall  be  th\'  guardians,  and 
queens  thy  nursing-mothers;  I  will  bow  them  to 
the  earth  before  thee,  and  they  shall  lick  the 
dust  of  thy  feet,  and  thou  shall  know  that  I  am 
Jehovah,  and  they  who  wait  ]iatieutly  for  me 
shall  not  be  put  to  shame.'  Such  expectations 
and  hopes  were  far  from  being  realised.  The 
Edomites  had,  in  the  me.an-time,  extended  their 
borders  and  obtained  possession  of  the  South  of 
Judah,  but  the  land  immediately  round  Jerusa- 
lem was  free  aud  no  doubt  almost  depopulated. 
As  the  returning  exiles  coutented  themselves 
with  the  settlement  at  Jerusalem,  the  towns  to 
the  North,  Auathoth,  Gebali,  Jlichmash,  Kirjalh- 
Jearim,  and  some  others  —  only  Bethlehem  is 
mentioned  to  the  South  —  they  found  nothing  to 
imjiede  them.  Their  first  care  w^as  the  restora- 
tion of  the  worship,  according  to  the  law  and 
the  custom  of  their  fathers.  .  .  .  Then  volun- 
tary gifts  were  collected  from  all  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple;  contributions  even  came  in 
from  tho.se  who  had  reiuained  in  IJabyloTiia.  so 
that  70,000  pieces  of  gold  aud  ."i.OOU  mime  of  silver 
are  saitl  to  have  been  amassed.  Tyrian  masons 
were  hired,  and  agreements  made  with  Tyrian 
carpenters,  to  fell  cedars  in  Lebanon,  and  bring 
them  to  Joppa,  for  which  Cyrus  had  given  his 
permission.  The  foundation  of  the  temple  was 
laid  in  the  second  year  of  the  return  (.536  B.  C). 
.  .  .  The  fortunate  beginning  of  the  restoration 
of  the  city  and  leni])le  soon  met  with  dillieulties. 
The  jieople  of  Samaria,  who  were  a  mi.vture  of 
the  remnant  of  the  Israelites  and  the  strangers 
whom  Sargon  had  brought  there  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Samaria,  .   .   .  and  Esarlnidilon  at  .a  later 


date,  .  .  .  came  to  meet  the  exiles  in  a  friendly 
spirit,  and  offered  them  assistance,  from  which 
we  must  conclude  that  in  spite  of  the  foreign 
admixture  the  Israelitish  Wood  and  the  worship 
of  Jehovah  were  iu-eiionderant  in  Samaria.  The 
new  temple  would  thus  have  been  the  conuucm 
sanctuary  of  the  united  people  of  Israel.  Hut 
the  'sons  of  captivity'  Avere  too  proud  of  the 
sorrows  which  they  had  undergone,  and  the  fidel- 
ity which  they  had  preserved  to  Jehovah,  and 
their  pure  descent,  to  accept  this  offer.  Hence 
the  old  quarrel  between  Israel  and  Judah  broke 
out  anew,  and  the  exiles  soon  felt  the  result. 
After  their  repulse  the  Samaritans  set  themselves 
to  hiniler  the  building  by  force;  '  thej' terrilied 
the  exiles  that  they  built  no  more,  and  hired 
covuisellors  to  make  the  attempt  vain  during  the 
wdiole  of  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.'  " 
—  M.  Duncker,  Iluf.  of  Ai>tif/ui/)/,  bk.  8,  rh.  8 
(".  6).  — The  duration  of  the  Captivity,  strictly 
speakiug,  "was  only  forty-seven  years,  if  we 
reckon  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  from  the  19th 
year  of  Nabucliodrozzor  to  the  first  of  Cyrus; 
or,  l)etter,  forty-nine  years,  if  we  add  on,  as  we 
jirobably  ought  to  do,  the  two  years'  reign  of  the 
Jledian  king  whom  C_yrus  set  on  the  throne  of 
Babylon."  — H.  Ewald",  Ilia,  of  hniel.  bk.  T,.  in- 
trod.— "The  decree  of  Cyrus,  at  the  close  of  the 
captivity,  extended  only  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple.  '  Thus  saith  Cyrus,  king  of  Per.sia, 
The  Lord  God  of  heaven  .  .  .  hath  charged  me 
to  build  him  an  house  at.Terusalem.'  And  under 
this  decree  Jeshua  and  Zerubbaliel  '  builded  the 
altar  of  the  God  of  Israel.  .  .  .  But  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  was  not  yet  laid.' 
Afterwards  they  'laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord,'  including,  apparently,  the 
outer  wall,  for  their  enemies  made  a  representa- 
tion to  the  king  of  Persia  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
building the  walls  of  their  city:  'The  Jews 
which  came  up  from  thee  to  us  are  .  .  .  build- 
ing the  relielliovis  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  set 
up  the  walls  thereof,  and  joined  the  foundations.' 
And  as  the  Avail  of  the  Temple,  which  was  about 
twelve  feet  thick,  gave  a  colour  to  the  charge,  a. 
decree  was  issued  by  Artaxerxes  to  proliibit  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  work.  '  'Then  ceased 
the  work  of  the  house  of  God,  which  is  at 
Jerusalem.'  On  the  accession  of  Darius  to 
the  throne  of  Persia,  Jeshua  and  Zerubbabcl  re- 
commenced the  restoration  of  the  Temple,  in- 
cluding the  wall  of  the  Outer  Temple,  for  they 
'began  to  build  the  house  of  God,'  when  their 
enemies  again  .stepped  forward,  saying,  '  Who 
hath  commanded  you  to  build  this  house,  and  to 
make  up  this  wall'; '  Anil  on  a  renewed  com- 
plaint to  the  king  of  Persia,  search  was  made 
for  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  when  it  was  founil, 
Darius  permitted  the  Jews  to  jiroceed  with  the 
Temple;  '  Let  the  governor  of  the  Jews  and  the 
elders  of  the  Jews  build  this  house  of  God  iu 
his]ilace;'  and  thereupon  the  structure  and  the 
outer  Avails  thereof  (the  scpiare  of  (100  feet)  Avere 
completed:  'They  bnilded  and  finished  it  .  .  . 
on  Ihe  third  day  of  the  monlli  Adar,  Avhich  was 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darivis  the 
king.'  Thus  far  the  rebuilding  exteniled  to  the 
Temple  only,  and  not  to  the  walls  of  the  city. 
IC/ra  aflerAvards  olitained  a  decree  to  restore  the 
n;itionality  of  the  .lews,  vi/.,  to  'set  magistrates 
and  judges,  Avhich  might  judge  all  the  people;' 
and  afterwards  Nehemiah,  the  cupbearer  to  the 
king,  Avas  enabled   iji  a   favourable  moment   to 
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win  frniii  him  exiircss  pcnnissinn  to  vcliuilil  lliu 
BiU'is,  or  Veslry,  iil'tt'i'vvurds  Aiitoniu,  iiiid  iilsotlic! 
city:  'Send  mo  unto  .Tuduli,  unto  t\w.  citj' of 
my  fatlicrs'  scpulcliivs,  tli.it  I  niiiy  liuild  it;'  and 
a  direction  WHS  yivcn  to  tlic  governors  Ijcyond 
tlic  Euplu'ati'.s  to  forward  Nclieniiali  and  liis 
company  to  Jerusalem ;  and  t.lie  king's  forester 
was  required  to  supply  the  necessary  lind)er. " — 
T.  Lewin,  Jerii.i<ileiit,  ch.  2. —  "  Tlu^  Jews  re- 
turned home  sobered  and  improved  liy  tlieir  suf- 
fering.s  in  e.\ile,  and  cntirel}'  cured  of  their  early 
hankerini;  after  idolatry.  Having  no  political 
independence,  and  living  under  a  governor,  tliev 
devoted  themselves  all  tin;  more  to  religion,  the 
only  source  and  support  of  their  nationality,  and 
became  zealots  for  the  law,  and  for  a  devout 
carrying  out  of  all  its  precepts,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. All,  indeed,  could  not  be  again  restored. 
The  most  lioly  of  the  new  temple  was  empty, 
for  it  was  without  the  lost  and  irrejilaceable  ark 
of  the  covenant;  the  oracular  ornamenis  of  the 
high-|niest  had  disaiipeared.  As  Jerusalem  was 
now.  far  more  than  formci'ly,  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  nation,  the  high-priesthood  .  .  .  was  the 
authoi'ity  to  which  tlie  nation  willingly  submit- 
ted; it  served  as  the  representative  and  pillar  of 
unity,  and  the  sons  of  David  were  forgotten. 
Another  of  the  abiding  consequences  of  their  ex- 
ile was,  the  altered  mode  of  life  which  the  nation 
led.  At  first  they  had  l)een  exclusively  devoted 
to  agriculture;  but  after  mixing  with  strangers 
they  learnt  to  engage  in  trade,  and  this  inclina- 
tion went  on  always  increasing;  it  contributed 
essentially  to  their  being  spread  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  Palestine,  and  to  their  multiplying 
their  settlements  in  foreign  lands. "  —  J.  J.  1 
Dollinser,  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Courts 
of  the  Teiiiide  of  Ghrixt,  bk.  10,  sect.  1  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  II.  II.  Milman,  Hist.  <f  the  .Tews,  hk.  9. 

B.  C.  536-A.  D.  50.— The  Babylonian  Jews. 
— "  There  is  something  very  lemarkable  in  the 
history  of  this  race,  for  the  most  part  descendants 
of  those  families  which  had  refused  to  listen  to 
the  summons  of  Zorol.iabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah, 
and  to  return  to  the  ]iossession  of  their  native 
country.  .  .  .  The  singular  part  of  their  history 
is  this,  that,  thougli  willing  aliens  from  their 
native  Palestine,  they  remained  Jews  in  charac- 
ter and  religion  ;  they  conlinued  to  be  a  separate 
people,  and  refused  to  mingle  tliemselves  with 
the  population  of  the  country  in  which  they 
were  domiciliated.  Wliile  those  who  returned 
to  the  Holy  Land  were  in  danger  of  forming  a 
mixed  race,  by  intermarriages  with  tlie  neigh- 
bouring tribes,  which  it  required  all  the  sternest 
exercise  of  authority  in  their  rulers  to  prevent, 
the  Baliylonian  Jews  were  still  as  distinct  a 
people  as  the  whole  race  of  Israel  has  been  since 
the  final  dispersion.  .  .  .  Jvor  did  they,  like  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  become  in  any  degree  inde- 
pendent of  the  great  place  of  nation;il  worship; 
they  were  as  rigid  Jews  as  if  they  hail  grown  up 
within  sight  of  the  Temple.  .  .  .  The  Temple 
became  what  the  Caaba  of  Mecca  is  to  the  JIo- 
haramedans,  the  object  of  tlie  profoundest  rever- 
ence, and  sometimes  of  a  pious  pilgrimage;  but 
the  land  of  their  fathers  had  lost  its  hold  on  their 
affections;  they  had  no  desire  to  exchange  the 
level  plains  of  Babylonia  for  the  rich  pastures, 
the  golden  eorntields,  or  the  rocky  vineyards  of 
Galilee  and  Juda'a.  This  Babylonian  .settlement 
was  so  numerous  and  Hourisliing,  that  Pliilo 
more  than  once  intimates  the  possibility  of  their 


marching. in  such  force  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren  in  Palestine,  in  case  the  Koman  oppres- 
sion was  carried  to  excess,  as  to  make  the  fate 
of  the  war  very  doubtful.  Their  chief  city, 
Nearda,  was  strongly  situated  in  a  bend  of  the 
river  Euijlirates,  which  almost  surrounded  the 
town."  About  the  middle  of  the  lirst  century 
(of  the  Christian  era)  a  band  of  freebooters, 
formed  by  two  brothers  of  this  Jewish  commu- 
nily,  gav('  great  provocation  to  the  Babylonians, 
and  to  the  l^arthian  king  wliose  subjects  they 
then  were.  They  were  linally,  but  with  much 
dilliculty,  destroyed,  and  the  Babylonians  thi'ii 
"began  to  commit  dreadful  reiirisals  on  the 
whole  Jewisli  population.  The  Jews,  unable  to 
resist,  tied  in  great  numbers  to  Seleucia;  six 
years  after  many  more  took  refuge  from  a  pesti- 
lence in  the  samc'citj'.  Seleucia  happened  to  be 
divided  into  two  factions:  one  of  the  Greeks, 
the  other  of  the  Syrians.  The  Jews  threw  them- 
selves into  the  scale  of  the  Syrians,  who  thus 
obtained  a  siiperioritv,  till  the  Greeks  came  to 
terms  with  the  Syrians;  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  fall  upon  the  unhappy  Jews.  As  many  as 
.')0,(l(){l  men  were  slain.  The  few  who  escaped 
Hed  to  Ctesiphon.  Even  there  the  enmity  of  the 
Seleucians  pursued  them;  and  at  length  the  sur- 
vivors took  refuge  in  their  old  quarters,  Nearda 
and  Nisibis. " — H.  11.  Milman,  Uiat.  (f  the  Jeips, 
hk.  13  (r.  2). 

B.  C.  433-332. —  The  century  of  Silence. — 
"The  interval  between  the  Testaments  has  been 
called  'The  Centuries  of  Silence.'  The  phrase 
is  most  untrue;  for,  as  a  whole,  this  time  was 
vocal  with  the  cry  of  a  battle  in  which  empire 
contended  with  empire,  and  philosophy  with 
philosophy:  it  was  an  age  of  earnest  and  angry 
contention.  But  the  hundred  years  succeeding 
the  death  of  Nehemiah  are  for  us,  so  far  as  any 
record  remains  of  that  JudaMn  history,  a  century 
of  silence.  For  some  reason  which  does  not 
appear,  the  period  from  the  death  of  this  sturdy 
old  captain  at  .Jerusalem  to  the  time  of  the 
Greek  conquest  of  Persia  has  no  Jewish  history. 
That  it  was  a  period  of  growth  and  development 
with  the  Jud;eans  —  especially  in  their  theological 
and  ecclesiastical  life  —  is  evident  from  the 
changes  which  the  close  of  the  century  shows. 
The  stress  of  external  events  made  it  a  time  of 
heavy  taxation  and  distress, —  a  time  of  struggle 
with  Samaria,  and  of  internal  conflict  for  the 
control  of  the  high  priest's  office." — T.  K.  Slicer, 
Between  the  Testaments  {The  JS'ew  M'orkl,  Jfureh, 
1892). 

B.  C.  413-332. —  The  rule  of  the  High 
Priests. — "After  the  death  of  Xelicniiah  and 
the  high  priest,  Eliashib  (413  B.  C. ),  the  Persian 
Court  did  not  appoint  governors  of  Judea.  Sa- 
maria Avas  the  seat  of  the  Persian  Satr;ip  for 
Syria,  Phoniieia  and  Palestine.  The  sons  of 
riavid  had  lost  prestige  under  Nehemiah  (Psalm 
Ixxxix.).  The  ruler  acknowledged  by  the  Law, 
the  prophet  (Deuter.  xviii.  1.5),  was  no  more; 
the  last  prophets  under  Nehemiah,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  JIalachi.  had  proveil  unworthy  of  their 
illustrious  jiredecessors.  Therefore,  the  high 
jiriest  was  now  the  first  man  in  the  theocracy, 
and.  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Moses  (Leviticus  x. 
3),  he  was  acknowledged  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
nation,  although  he  was  no  longer  the  bearer  of 
the  Urim  and  Tliumim  (Ezra  ii.  63).  He  pre- 
sided over  the  Great  Synod,  was  the  represen- 
tative  of  the  people   before   the   king   and   his 
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satrap,  anil  iiraduall}-  he  established  himself  ia 
the  hijiliest  dijijnity  of  the  nation." —  I.  M.  Wise, 
Jlint.  (if  the  Jlcbnirs'  Second  Ci-immonirmUJi,  l.v/ 
jurioil,  rji.  4. 

B.C.  332-167.  —  The  Greek  domination.— 
Jewish  dispersion. — Hellenism. — On  the  fall  of 
the  Persian  niunareliy,  .Judea.with  all  the  rest  of 
western  Asia,  was  gathered  into  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (see  JIacedonia:  B.  0.  334- 
330.  and  after),  .Jerusalem  subniittiny  to  liim 
without  a  siege,  and  so  avoiding  tlie  fate  of  Tyre. 
In  the  wars  between  Ale.\ander's  generals  and 
successors,  which  followed  his  death,  Palestine 
changed  masters  several  times,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  disturljcd.  The  High 
Priests  continued  to  be  the  chiefs  of  tlie  nation, 
and  neitlier  the  religion  nor  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  the  Hebrew  state  suffered  much  inter- 
ference. The  final  partition  made  among  the 
new  ^Macedonian  kings  (B.  C.  30'2),  gave  Pales- 
tine to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  it  remained  sub- 
ject to  Egypt  for  a  centur}-.  This  period  was  a 
happy  one,  on  the  whole,  for  the  Jews.  Tlie 
Ptoleinies  were  friendly  to  them,  with  one  e.x- 
ception,  respecting  their  religion  and  laws. 
Large  numbers  of  them  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
especially  in  the  rising  new  capital  and  empo- 
rium of  trade — Alexandria.  But  in  201  B.  0. 
Antioclius  the  Great,  kins  of  the  Syrian  or  Se- 
leueid  monarciiy,  wrested  Cielosyria  and  Pales- 
tine from  the  Ptolemies  and  added  it  to  his  own 
dominions  (see  Selevcid.e:  B.  C.  224-187). 
Antioeluis  dealt  favorably  with  the  Jews,  but 
his  successors  proved  harder  masters  tlian  the 
Egyptian  Greeks. — H.  Ewald.  Tliiit.  of  Innitl,  bk. 
o,  Ki'rt.  2  (('.  .5).  —  "These  kings  promoted  the 
settlement  of  Greeks  and  S.yrians  in  Palestine,  so 
that  it  was  by  degrees  all  covered  with  cities 
and  towns  of  Grecian  nomenclature.  The  nar- 
row territory  of  Judea  alone  kept  free  of  them, 
but  was  surrounded  with  settlers  whose  speeeli, 
customs,  and  creed  were  Greek.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jews  went  on  spreading  in  lands  where 
Greek  was  sjioken.  A  good  many  of  these  were 
planteil  in  Egypt,  in  the  newly  founded  capital 
Antiofli,  in  Lj'dia  and  Pln'vgia.  Led  on  by 
tlieir  love  of  trade,  they  soon  l)ecame  numerous 
in  tlie  commercial  cities  of  western  Asia,  Eplie- 
sus,  Pergamus,  Jliletus,  Sardis,  ice.  Prom  Egypt 
and  Alexandria,  in  which  cit}-,  at  a  later  period, 
they  formed  two-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  they 
drew  along  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Cyrene  and  the 
towns  of  tlie  Pentapolis,  and  from  Asia  Anterior 
to  tlie  .Macedonian  and  Greek  marts;  for  the  na- 
tional love  of  commerce  became  more  and  more 
developed,  till  it  absorbed  all  other  oecujiations, 
and  to  this  certainly  the  general  inclination  for 
commercial  intercourse,  prevalent  at  that  period, 
greatly  contributed.  Thus  it  happened  that  two 
movements,  identical  in  their  operation,  crossed 
each  other,  viz.,  an  intlux  of  Greek,  or  of  Asiatic 
but  helleni.sed,  settlers  into  Palestine,  and  an 
outpouring  of  Jews  and  Samaritans  into  the 
cities  speaking  the  Greek  tongue.  Li  olden 
times,  while  the  Israelites  still  possessed  a  na- 
tional kingdom,  they  felt  their  isolation  from 
other  people  as  a  burden.  It  was  as  an  o|)|)ressivo 
yoke  to  them,  which  they  bore  impatiently,  and 
were  always  trying  to  shake  off.  They  wanted 
to  live  like  other  nations,  to  eat,  drink,  and  in- 
termarry with  them,  and,  together  wilh  their 
own  God,  to  honour  the  gods  of  the  stranger 
also;    for  many  raw  an<l  carnally-minded  Jews   I 
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only  looked  upon  the  one  special  God  and  jiro- 
tector  of  their  nation  as  one  god  amongst  many. 
But  now  there  was  a  complete  change  in  this  re- 
spect. The  Jews  everywhere  lived  and  acte<l 
upon  the  fundamental  principle,  that  between 
them  and  all  other  nations  tiiere  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier;  they  shut  themselves  off, 
and  formed  in  every  town  separate  corjiorations, 
with  oflicers  of  their  own ;  while  at  the  same 
time  they  kept  up  a  constant  connexion  with  tlie 
sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  They  p.aid  a  tribute  to 
the  temple  there,  which  was  carefully  collected 
everywhere,  and  from  time  to  time  couveyetl  in 
solemn  procession  to  Jerusalem.  There  alone, 
too,  could  the  sacrifices  and  gifts  which  were  de- 
manded by  the  law  be  offered.  In  this  wise  they 
jireserved  a  centre  and  a  metropolis.  And  yet 
there  followed  from  all  this  an  event,  which  in 
its  consequences  was  one  of  the  most  important 
in  history,  nanielj',  the  hellenisiiig  of  the  Jews 
who  were  living  out  of  Judea,  and  even,  in  a 
degree,  of  those  who  remained  in  their  own  land. 
They  were  a  people  too  gifted  intellectually  to 
resist  the  magnetic  power  by  which  the  Hellen- 
istic tongue  and  modes  of  thought  and  action 
worked  even  upon  such  as  were  disposed  to  re- 
sist them  on  principle.  The  Jews  in  the  com- 
mercial towns  readily  acquired  the  Greek,  and 
soon  forgot  their  mother  tongue;  and  as  the 
younger  generation  already  in  their  domestic 
circle  were  not  taught  Greek  by  natives,  as 
might  be  suppo.sed,  this  Jewish  Greek  grew  into 
a  peculiar  idiom,  the  Hellenistic.  During  the 
reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  284-247  B.  C,  the 
law  of  Moses  was  translated  at  Alexandria  into 
Greek,  probably  more  to  meet  the  religious 
wants  of  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion  than  to 
gratify  the  desire  of  the  king.  The  necessity  of 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  the  use  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  was  thereby  done  away  with,  an<l 
Greek  language  and  customs  became  more  and 
more  prevalent.  Individuals  began  to  join  this 
or  that  school  of  philosoiihy,  according  to  pre- 
dilection and  intellectual  bias.  The  Platonic 
philosophy  had  necessarily  most  attractions  for 
the  disciples  of  !Moses.  The  intrusion  of  Hellen- 
ism into  Judea  itself  met  with  a  much  more  con- 
siderable resistance  from  the  old  believing  and 
conservative  Jews.  Those  of  the  heathen  dis- 
persion were  obliged  to  be  satistied  with  mere 
prayer,  Bible  readings  and  expositions,  in  their 
pioseuclue  and  synagogues,  and  to  do  without 
the  .solemn  worship  and  sacrifices  of  the  temple; 
but  in  Jerusalem  the  temple-worship  was  carried 
out  with  all  its  ancient  usages  and  symbols. 
There  presided  the  Sopherim,  the  Scribes  or 
skilled  expounders  of  the  law,  a  title  lirst  appro- 
priated to  Esdras  (about  450  B.  C).  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  new  arrangements  in  the 
restored  state,  and  was  a  priest,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  judge  appointed  by  the  king  of  Persia. 
.  .  .  From  that  time  forth  dependence  on  the 
law,  pride  in  its  possession  as  the  jiledge  of 
divine  election,  and  the  careful  custody  of  this 
wall  of  partition,  sank  deep  into  the  character  of 
the  nation,  and  became  the  source  of  many  ad- 
vantages as  well  as  of  serious  faults.  .  .  .  The 
later  Jewish  tradition  makes  much  mention  of 
the  great  synagogue  believed  to  have  existed 
already  in  the  time  of  Esdras,  or  to  have  been 
founded  by  him.  It  is  supposed  to  have  mus- 
tered 120  members,  and.  under  the  |)residency 
of  the  high-priest,  was  to  be  the  guarilian  of  the 
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law  and  doctriiu'.  Onc!  of  ils  liisl,  rulers  was 
Simon  llio  .lust,  who  was  hij;li- priest,  and  tlie 
most.  distin!j;inslied  doctor  ol'  his  time  (ll)at  of  the 
lirst  l^lolemys).  Allerunrds  tins  tlireefold  di;;- 
nily  or  function  of  lii,i;h-|)riest,  scril)c  or  rahlii, 
and  of  Nasi  or  prince  of  the  synagogue,  were 
never  united  in  one  person.  .  .  .  The  higli- 
priestliood  fell  into  contempt,  tlie  more  it  served 
foreign  rulers  as  tlie  venal  instrument,  of  tlieir 
caprice;  but  tlie  Scrihes  llourislied  as  lieiiig  tlio 
preservers  of  all  theological  and  juridical  knowl- 
edge, and  were  sujiported  by  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  people.  .  .  .  By  the  year  170 
li.  C,  Ilellenism  had  tindoulilcdly  made  such 
progress  among  the  .lews,  in  Palestine  even,  that 
the  Assyrian  king,  Autiochus  Epiphanes,  was 
able  to  plan  the  extirpation  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion, and  the  conversion  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  into  a  temple  of  .Jupiter  Olympius." 
— J.  J.  I.  Diillinger.  Tlte  Hciilitc  mid  flu-  Jew  in 
the  Ciiiirts  iif  tlie  Temple  nf  (Uirist,  lik.  10,  .sect.  1 
(B.  'i). — Twice,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  crushed  re- 
bellion in  Jerusalem  with  awful  ferocity.  On 
the  last  occasion,  the  slain  were  believed  to 
number  80,000,  while  10,000  captives  were  led 
away  and  sold  as  slaves.  The  city  was  sacked 
and  partly  burned ;  the  Temple  was  pluii<lered 
and  polluted.  "  Not  content  with  these  enormi- 
ties, Antiochus  determined  to  abolish  altogether 
the  Jewish  religion,  and,  if  possible,  entirely  to 
extcrniiuate  tlie  race.  With  this  intention,  he 
issued  an  edict  throughout  his  dominions,  call- 
ing upon  all  the  nations  wdio  were  sulijeet  to  his 
authority  to  renounce  their  religion  and  worship 
his  gods,  and  this  order  he  enforced  witli  the 
most  severe  pains  and  penalties.  The  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  ventured  to  disobey  the 
edict,  whereupon,  Antiochus  ordered  them  to  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  rigour,  and  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem an  old  man  named  Atheneas,  wdio  was 
well  versed  in  the  rites  of  the  Greek  worship,  as 
commissioner,  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands. This  old  pagan  dedicated  the  Temple 
to  Jupiter  Olympus,  and  placed  a  statue  of  that 
false  deity  upon  the  altar  of  burnt  offering.  This 
desecration  was  not  confined  to  .Jerusalem,  for 
everywhere  throughout  the  Syrian  empire  groves 
and  temples  were  dedicated,  and  statues  and 
altars  erected,  to  the  heathen  deities,  and  the 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  everywhere  pro- 
hibited, and  punished  as  the  worst  of  crimes. 
That  the  chief  fury  of  Antioehus's  impious  rage 
was  directed  against  the  Jews  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  whilst  a  general  edict  was  pub- 
lished, condemning  to  death  or  torture  all  those 
who  refused  to  worship  the  idols,  a  special  de- 
cree was  promulgated,  by  which  it  was  raaile 
death  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  God  of  Israel,  ob- 
serve the  Sabbath,  practise  circumcision,  or  in- 
deed to  conform  in  the  smallest  degree  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  jMosaic  law.  Every  effort  was  also 
made  to  destroy  the  copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ; 
and  persons  refusing  to  deliver  them  up  were 
punished  by  death.  In  this  terrible  distress, 
many  of  the  .lews  abandoned  their  homes  anil 
took  shelter  in  the  wilderness,  where  '  they  lived 
in  the  mountains  after  the  manner  of  beasts,  and 
fed  on  herbs  continuously  lest  they  should  be 
partakers  of  the  pollution'  (Mace.  v.).  Of  those 
who  remained  behind,  some  few  yielded  to  the 
temptation,  and  saved  themselves  by  apostacv. 
but  the  majority  remained  faithful  to  the  God  of 
their  forefathers.  Who,  in  His  own  good  time. 


hearkened  to  the  prayers  of  His  people,  and  sent 
them  a  deliverer." — E.  11.  Palmer,  Jlint.  of  Ike 
■leirixh  Sdtiiiii.  eh.  7. 

B.  C.  166-40.  — Revolt  of  the  Maccabees. — 
Reign  of  the  Asmoneans. —  Rise  of  Herod. — 
The  heroic  family  called  The  jMaceabees,  v;hich 
began  and  led  the  revolt  of  the  Jewish  people 
against  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the 
Selcucichean  kings,  bore,  also,  the  name  of  the 
Asmonean  or  Hasmonean  family,  derived  from 
the  name  of  "  its  chief  of  four  generations  liack, 
(Miasmon,  or  Asmon,  '  the  magnate.'  "  The  head 
of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the  outlireak  of  the 
revolt,  and  who  precipitated  it,  was  Jlattathias. 
He  had  five  sous,  the  third  of  whom.  Judas,  be- 
came the  military  leader  and  .great  hero  of  the 
nation  in  its  struggle.  To  Judas  was  given  the 
surname  or  appellation  of  .Makkabi,  from  whence 
came  his  historical  name  of  Judas  Jlaccalia'iis, 
and  the  general  name  of  The  Maccabees  by  which 
his  family  at  large  is  commonly  designated. 
The  surname  "Makkabi"  is  conjectured  to  have 
had  the  same  meaning  as  tliat  of  Charles  the 
"  .Martel  " — viz.,  the  "Hammerer";  hut  this  is 
questioned.  "  Under  Judas  the  revolt  a.ssumed 
larger  proportions,  and  in  a  short  time  he  wasable 
to  meet  and  defeat  the  Syrians  in  the  open  field. 
The  situation  which  the  Koinans  had  created  in 
Syria  was  favourable  to  the  Jewish  cause.  In 
order  to  find  money  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed 
by  Kome  upon  his  house,  Antiochus  had  to  un- 
dertake an  expedition  into  the  Ear  East,  which 
depleted  Syria  of  a  large  number  of  troops. 
During  the  king's  absence  the  government  of  the 
country  was  entrusted  to  a  high  functionary 
named  Lysias.  Lysias  took  a  serious  view  of  the 
rebellion  in  .Jiuhca,  and  despatched  a  force  under 
the  command  of  three  generals  to  suppress  it. 
But  this  army  met  with  alarming  reverses  at  the 
hands  of  .ludas,  and  Lysias  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Palestine  in  person  to  conduct  the  campaign. 
^Meanwhile  Antiochus  had  been  apprised  of  the 
disasters  which  had  befallen  his  captains,  and  was 
hastening  homewards  to  assume  the  supreme  di- 
rection of  affairs,  when  death  put  a  termination 
to  his  career  (B.  0.  164).  The  pressure  of  Roman 
policy  u[ion  Antiochus  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  Jewish  revolt,  and  the  immediate  cau.se  of 
the  king's  inability  to  suppress  it.  After  the 
death  of  Antiochus,  the  distracted  state  of  Syria 
and  the  struggles  of  rival  pretenders  for  the 
crown  strengthened  the  position  of  the  Jewish 
patriots.  Antiochus  V.,  son  of  the  late  king, 
was  only  nine  years  old  wdien  he  began  to  reign 
(B.  C.  1G4).  His  father  had  appointed  a  courtier 
named  Philip  regent  during  his  sous  minority. 
But  this  arrangement  diil  not  satisfy-  Lysias,  who 
had  the  young  king  in  his  custody,  and  who  was 
carrying  on  the  campaign  in  Palestine  when  the 
news  of  his  supersession  by  Philip  arrived. 
Lysias  immediately  left  off  the  contest  with 
Judas,  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the  task  of 
resisting  Philip's  claims.  At  this  juncture,  if 
any  historic  value  can  be  attached  to  a  statement 
in  the  Second  Book  of  tlie  .Maccabees,  two  Uo- 
nian  envoys,  t^uintus  jMemmius  and  Titus  Jlan- 
lius,  who  were  probably  on  their  way  from  Alex- 
andria to  Antioch,  offered  to  take  charge  of 
Jewish  interests  at  the  Syrian  capital.  Peace  is 
said  to  have  been  the  outcome  of  their  efforts 
(B.  C.  10'3).  But  it  was  a  peace  which  did  not 
endure.  In  the  following  year  the  Syrian  king 
once  more  invaded  Palestine  at  the  head  of  a 
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tcroat  iinny,  and,  in  spile  of  tht:  strcuuousopiiosi- 
tiou  of  Judas,  laid  siege  to  tlie  Holy  City. 
Famiue  soon  reduced  tlie  garrison  to  tlie  last  ex- 
tremities, and  their  fate  would  have  been  a  hard 
one  had  not  the  disordered  condition  of  Syria 
compelled  the  besiegers  to  accept  honourable 
terms.  Wliilst  the  siege  was  in  progress  news 
came  to  the  Sj-riaucamji  that  Phili])  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  with  tlie  inten- 
tion of  enforcing  his  claims  to  the  regency.  No 
time  was  to  be  lost,  and  the  king,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Lysias,  accorded  the  Jews  religious 
liberty.  Jerusalem  capitulated;  and  the  same 
order  of  things  was  established  as  liad  existed 
previous  to  the  insurrection.  Soon  after  these 
events  Antioclius  V.  was  dethroned  and  executed 
by  his  relative.  Demetrius  1.  In  Jud;ea  the  new 
monarch  allowed  the  people  to  retain  the  re- 
ligious liberties  granted  them  by  his  predecessor, 
and  had  he  exercised  more  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  High  Priest  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  Judas  to  renew  the  struggle  against 
Syria  with  any  prospect  of  success.  The  Assi- 
dxans,  or  Pious  Ones,  who  afterwards  developed 
into  the  party  known  as  the  Pharisees,  and  who, 
while  their  religion  was  at  stake,  were  devoted 
followers  of  Judas,  were  satisfied  witli  tlie  at- 
tainment of  religious  freedom.  But  Judas  and 
his  friends,  who  formed  the  party  which  after- 
wards became  the  Sadducees,  .  .  .  were  uiiwil- 
ling  to  relax  their  etiorts  till  tlie  country  was  com- 
pletely independent.  The  Assidteans,  consisting 
of  the  scril)es  and  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
accepted  Alcimus,  the  High  Priest  whom  De- 
metrius had  appointed,  and  were  disposed  for 
peace.  But  the  senseless  barbarities  of  Alcimus 
threw  the  Assidteans  once  more  into  the  arms  of 
the  war  part}',  and  the  struggle  began  afresh. 
The  High  Priest  was  obliged  to  fiee  from  Jeru- 
salem; Demetrius  sent  an  army  to  reinstate  him, 
but  Judas  defeated  the  Syrian  forces,  and  the 
Jews  enjoyed  a  short  jieriod  of  repose.  .  .  . 
Two  Jewish  delegates,  Euiiolcmos  and  Jason, 
were  sent  to  Italy  to  form  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
The  Senate,  which  never  neglected  an  oppor- 
tunity of  crippling  the  Syrian  monarchy,  ac- 
corded a  favourable  reception  to  the  Jewish  en- 
voys, and  acknovi  ledged  the  independence  of 
their  country.  .  .  .  While  these  negotiations 
were  taking  jilacc  the  Syrian  army  again  invaded 
Palestine.  Judas  went  forth  to  meet  them,  and, 
after  a  desperate  contlict,  was  defeated  anil 
slain  [at  Beer-Zatli]  (B.  C.  101).  The  death  of 
their  leader  sliattered  the  party  of  freedom,  and 
the  Romans,  probably  liecause  they  saw  no  dis- 
tinct centre  of  authority  left  standing  in  the 
country,  ignored  the  treat}'  tliey  had  just  made 
with  the  Jewish  envoys,  and  left  Juihea  to  its 
fate.  It  was  not  by  direct  intervention  that  the 
Romans  helped  the  Jews  forward  on  the  |)ath  of 
indcpcMidcMce;  it  was  by  the  disintegrating  ac- 
tion of  Roman  policy  on  the  kingdom  of  Syria. 
The  Jewish  leaders  did  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  which  were  thus 
afforded  them.  About  nine  years  after  the  death 
of  Judas  jMaccabiens,  tin'  Romans  started  a  new 
pretender  to  tlie  Syrian  crown  in  the  ]ierson  of 
Alexander  Balas,  a  young  man  of  unknown 
origin  (B.  C.  1.52).  Su|iportcd  by  the  iillies  of 
Rome,  Balas  was  able  to  take  tlie  held  against 
Demetrins,  who  became  alarmed  at  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  affairs.  Jonathan,  a  brother  of 
Judas,    was   then   at   the   head   of    the    Jewish 


patriots(B.  C.  101-142),  and  Deinclriusattemiited 
by  concessions  to  win  him  over  to  his  side. 
^Vhen  the  pretender  Balas  heard  of  this,  he  im- 
mediately outbade  Demetrius,  and  offered  Jona- 
than the  High  Priesthood  as  the  jirice  of  his 
support.  Jonathan  sold  himself  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and,  notwithstanding  further  jirofuse 
promi.scs  from  Demetrius,  the  Jewish  leader  re- 
mained true  to  Ills  allegiance.  The  war  between 
the  two  rivals  did  not  last  long;  Demetrius  was 
overthrown  and  .slain  (B.  C.  15i),  aud  at  the  mar- 
riage of  the  new  king,  Jonathan  was  appointed 
civil  and  military  governor  of  Juihea."  The 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  government  of  the 
Jews  was  now  united  in  theotliceof  High  Priest. 
Jonathan,  captured  and  murdered  by  one  of 
the  Syrian  pretenders,  was  succeeded  in  the 
ollice  (B.  C.  142),  by  another  brother,  Simon, 
who  was  assassinated,  B.  C.  1:35,  by  an  ambitious 
son-in-law.  Simon's  son,  John  Ilyrcanus,  took 
his  place. — AV.  I).  Morrison,  T/ie  Jeirs  vnder 
Roman  Itnle,  ch.  1. — The  Asmonean  family  had 
now  become  so  established  in  its  princely  char- 
acter that  the  next  of  the  line,  Judas  (who  took 
the  Greek  name  Aristobulus),  assumed  the  crown 
and  title  of  King  (B.  C  105).  Aristobulus 
reigned  less  than  two  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  liis  brother  Jonathan  (Janna:"us)  Alexander. 
"These  Jewish  princes  were  as  wide  apart  in 
character  as  in  name  from  the  house  whose  hon- 
ours they  inherited.  Aristobulus,  the  bloody, 
.  .  .  starved  in  pri.son  his  mother,  whom  John 
had  left  as  regent.  .  .  .  Alexander,  named  Jan- 
na'us,  in  a  reign  of  five  and  twenty  years,  was 
mostly  occupied  in  petty  wars, —  generally  un- 
successful, lint  indefatigable  to  liegiu  afresh. 
He  signalized  himself  in  successive  revolts  of 
his  people,  lirst  by  the  barbarous  slaughter  of 
0,000,  then  by  a  civil  war  of  some  six  years, 
which  cost  10,000  lives,  and  finally  by  crucifying 
800.  ...  A  restless,  dissolute,  amliitions  man, 
called  'the  Thracian '  for  his  barbarities,  his  rule 
abhorred  except  for  the  comparative  mercy  he 
showed  in  the  cities  he  had  conciucred.  he  dieil 
[B.  C.  79]  before  the  age  of  tifty,  having  done 
the  one  service  of  confirming  the  Jewish  power 
upon  the  soil  of  Palestine. "^ — J.  H.  Allen, 
Hebrew  Men  and  Times;  ch.  10. — "When  .  .  . 
Jannanis  Alexander  died,  the  Jewish  kingdom 
stretched  towards  the  south  over  the  whole 
Philistian  territory  as  far  as  the  Egy]itian  fron- 
tier; towards  the  south-east  as  far  as  the  Naba- 
ta'an  kingilom  of  Petra.  from  which  Jannanis 
had  wrested  considerable  tracts  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea;  towards  the 
north  over  Samaria  and  the  Decapolis  up  to  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth;  here  he  was  iilready  mak- 
ing arrangements  to  occupy  Ptolemais  (Acco) 
and  victoriously  to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the 
Ityncans.  The  coast  obeyed  the  Jews  from 
Mount  Carmel  as  far  as  Rhiuocornra,  including 
the  important  Ga/.a  —  Ascalon  alone  w,-is  still 
free;  so  (hat  the  territory  of  tlie  Jews,  once  al- 
most cut  oil'  from  the  sea.  could  now  be  ciiuinc- 
rated  among  the  asylums  of  piracy.  Now  that 
the  Armenian  invasion,  just  as  it  approached  the 
borders  of  J ud;ca,  was  averted  liy  the  interven- 
tion of  Lticullus,  .  .  .  the  gifted  rulers  of  the 
Hasinoiiieau  house  would  iirobably  have  carrieil 
their  arms  still  further,  had  not  the  ilevelo|iment 
of  the  power  of  that  rcmaikalile  conquering 
sacerdotal  stale  been  arrested  liy  internal  divi- 
sions.    The  spirit  of  religious  iiulcpcndcnce  and 
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tlic  nulioniil  iiatriotisiii  —  the  energetic  union  of 
wliieli  li!ul  calleil  llic  Mae('al>ee  state  into  lil'e  — 
very  soon  liecame  dissociateil  and  even  antago- 
nistir.  Tlic  .lewisli  ortliodoxy  [or  I'liarisaisin] 
gaining  I'resli  strength  in  tlie  times  of  tlie  .Mac- 
oahees,  .  .  .  proposed  as  its  pnictiea)  aim  a  ('oni- 
niunity  of  Jews  eomposed  of  the  ort.liodox  in 
all  lands  essentially  irrespective  of  the  secular 
government — a  eonnnuuity  which  found  its 
visible  points  of  union  in  the  tribute  to  the 
tx'mple  at  Jerusalem  obligatory  on  every  con- 
scientious Jew  and  in  the  schools  of  religion  and 
spiritual  courts,  ami  its  canonical  supci'iiitciidciice 
in  the  great  temple  consistory  at  Jei'usalem, 
which  was  reconstituted  in  the  tirst  period  of  the 
JMaccabees  and  may  be  compared  as  respects  its 
sphere  of  jurisdiction  to  the  Roman  pontitical 
college.  Against  this  orthodoxy,  which  was 
becoming  more  and  more  ossiticd  into  theological 
formalism  and  a  i>ainful  ceremonial  service,  was 
arrayed  the  opposition  of  the  so-called  Saddu- 
cecs  —  partly  (logmat-ic,  in  so  far  as  these  inno- 
vators acknowledged  only  the  sacred  books 
themselves  and  conceded  authority  merely,  not 
canonicity,  to  the  '  bequests  of  the  scribes,'  tliat 
is  canonical  tradition :  jjartly  political,  in  so  far 
as  instead  of  a  fatalistic  waiting  for  the  strong 
arm  of  the  Lord  of  Zi'baoth  they  taught  that  the 
salvation  of  the  nation  was  to  l)e  expected  from 
the  weapons  of  this  \V(n-ld,  and  above  all  from 
the  internal  and  external  strcnu'lhcning  of  the 
kingdom  of  David  as  re-established  in  the  glori- 
ous times  of  the  iMaecabees.  The  partisans  of 
orthodoxy  found  their  support  iu  the  priesthood 
and  the  multitude.  .  .  .  .jannams  had  kept  down 
the  priesthood  with  a  strong  hand ;  under  his 
two  sons  there  ai'ose  ...  a  civil  and  fraternal 
war,  since  the  Pharisees  opposed  the  vigorous 
Aristobulus  and  ;ittempted  to  obtain  their  objects 
luider  the  nominal  rule  of  his  brother,  the  good- 
natured  and  indolent  llyrcanus.  This  dissension 
not  merely  jiut  a  stoj)  to  the  Jewish  conquests, 
but  gave  also  foreign  nations  opportunity  to  in- 
terfere and  to  obtain  a  commanding  ]iosition  in 
southern  Syria.  This  was  the  case  first  of  all 
with  the  Nabativans.  This  remarkable  nation 
has  often  been  confoumlcd  with  its  eastern 
neighbours,  the  wandering  Arabs,  l)iit  it  is  more 
closel}'  relate<l  to  the  Aranuean  branch  than  to  the 
proper  children  of  Isbmacl.  This  Aramaean,  or, 
according  to  the  designation  of  the  Occidentals, 
Syrian,  stock  must  have  in  very  early  times  sent 
forth  from  its  most  ancient  settlements  about 
Babylon  a  colony,  probably  for  the  sake  of  trade, 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  these 
were  the  Kabatieans  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsida, 
between  the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  and  in  the 
region  of  I'etra  (Wadi  Jlou.sa).  In  their  ports 
the  wares  of  the  Jlediterranean  were  exchanged 
for  those  of  India;  the  great  southern  caravan- 
route,  which  ran  from  Gaza  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Eujihrates  and  the  Persian  gulf,  passed  throua:h 
the  capital  of  the  Xabata\ins — Petra — whose 
still  magnificent  roek-palaees  and  rock-tombs 
furnish  clearer  evidence  of  the  Nabata'an  civili- 
zation than  docs  an  almost  extinct  tradition. 
The  party  of  the  Pharisees,  to  whom  after  the 
manner  of  ]iriests  the  victory  of  their  faction 
seemed  not  too  dearly  bo\ight  at  the  price  of  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  their  countr}', 
solicited  Aretas  the  king  of  the  Nabat;T?ans  for 
aid  against  Aristobulus,  in  return  for  which  they 
promised  to  give  back  to  him  all  the  conquests 


wrested  from  him  by  Janna-us.  'J'hereupon 
Aretas  had  advanced  with,  it  was  said,  OO.ObO 
men  into.huUea  and,  reinforced  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Pharisees,  he  kejU  king  Aristobulus  be- 
sieged in  his  cajMtal. "  —  T.  ^hmun^L-w,  UiMnri/  nf 
Iliime,  bk.  5,  ch.  4  («.  4). —  "While  this  was  go- 
ing on,  Pompey  had  meanwhile  begun  his  vic- 
torious campaign  in  Asia  [.see  Ko.Mii:  B.  C.  09- 
0:J].  Me  had  coniiucred  iMithridates  in  B.  C.  00, 
and  had  in  the  sanies  year  received  the  voluntary 
submission  of  Tigranes.  \\'hile  \u:  himself  now 
in-essed  on  farther  into  Asia,  he  sent  Scaurus  to 
Syria  in  B,  C.  (io.  When  that  general  arrive<lat 
Damascus  he  heard  of  the  war  between  the 
brothers  in  Judea,  and  ]mslied  forward  without 
delay  to  see  how  he  might  turn  to  accovml  this 
strife  between  the  rival  iirinces.  lie  had  scarcely 
reached  Judea  when  ambas.sadorsin-csented  them- 
selves before  him,  liolh  from  Aristoliulus  and 
from  llyrcanus.  Thej'  both  so\iglit  his  favour 
and  support.  Aristobulus  olTercil  him  in  return 
four  hundred  talents;  and  llyrcanus  c(juld  not 
be  behind,  and  so  promi.sed  the  same  sum.  But 
Scaurus  trusted  Aristobulus  rather  becau.se  he 
was  in  a  better  position  to  fulfil  his  engagcnnent, 
and  so  decided  to  take  his  side.  lie  ordered 
Aretas  to  withdraw  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be  de- 
clared an  enemy  of  the  Uomans.  Aretas  did  not 
venture  to  show  opjiositicju.  lie  therefore  raised 
the  siege,  and  thereujion  Sca\irus  returned  to 
Damascus.  But  Aristoliulus  pursued  Aretas  on 
his  way  homeward,  and  inllicted  upon  him  a 
cru.shing  defeat.  But  the  Uoman  favour  which 
Aristobulus  had  so  exerted  liimself  to  secure, 
under  the  protection  of  which  he  believed  him- 
self to  be  safe,  soon  proved  fatal  to  his  well- 
being  and  that  of  his  country,  lie  himself  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  order  to  win  the  goodwill  of 
Pompey  as  well  as  of  Scaurus.  lie  sent  Pompey 
a  costly  present,  a  skilfully  wrought  golilen  vine 
worth  five  hundred  talents,  which  Strabo  found 
still  on  view  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  But  all  this  could  not  save  Aris- 
toliulus, whenever  Pompey  found  it  to  be  for  his 
advantage  to  withdraw  his  favour  and  take  the 
side  of  Hyrcanus.  In  the  spring  of  B.  C.  63, 
Pompey  jirocceded  from  his  winter  cpuirters  into 
Syria,  subdued  the  greater  and  smaller  princes 
in  the  Lebanon,  and  advanced  by  way  of  Ileli- 
0|iolis  and  Chalcis  upon  Damascus.  There  he 
was  met  at  one  and  the  same  time  by  representa- 
tives of  three  Jewish  jiarties.  Kot  only  did 
Aristobulus  and  Hyrcanus  appear,  but  the  Jewish 
people  also  sent  an  embassy.  Hyrcanus  com- 
plaine<l  that  xVristobulus,  in  defiance  of  all  law, 
had  violently  assumed  the  government;  Aris- 
tobulus justified  his  conduct  by  pointing  out  the 
incapacity  of  llyrcanus.  But  the  people  wished 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either,  asked  for  the 
abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  restoration  of 
the  old  theocratic  constitution  of  the  priests. 
Pompey  heard  them,  but  cautiously  deferred  any 
decision,  and  declared  that  he  would  put  all 
things  in  order  when  he  had  accomplished  bis 
contemplated  expedition  against  the  Xal>ateans. 
Till  then  all  parties  were  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Aristobulus,  however,  was  by  no  means  .satisfied 
with  this  arrangement,  and  betrayed  his  discon- 
tent by  suddenly  quitting  Dium,  whither  he  had 
accompanied  Pompey  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Jsabateans.  PomiJcv'  grew  suspicious,  post- 
jioned  his  campaign  against  the  jS^abateans,  and 
marched  immediafclv  against  AristobiUus.     He 
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.  .  .  pursuod  him  through  Jericho,  and  soon  np- 
peareil  in  tlie  ncighbourliood  of  Jerusalem.  But 
now  Aristobulus  lost  lieart.  lie  betook  Inmself 
to  the  camp  of  Pompey,  gave  him  further  pres- 
ents, and  promised  to  surrender  to  liim  the  city 
if  Pompey  would  suspend  hostilities.  Pompey 
Tvas  satisfied  ■with  this,  and  sent  his  general 
Gabinius  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  wliile  he 
retained  Aristobulus  in  the  camp.  But  Gabinius 
returned  without  having  obtained  his  object,  for 
the  people  in  the  city  had  shut  the  gates  against 
him.  Pompey  was  so  enraged  at  this  that  he 
put  Aristobulus  in  prison,  and  immediately  ad- 
vanced against  the  city.  .  .  .  The  city  was  sur- 
rendered to  Pompej',  who  sent  in  his  legate  Piso, 
and  without  drawing  sword  took  possession  of 
it.  But  the  war  faction  gathered  together  on  the 
temple  mount  and  there  prepared  themselves  for 
resistance.  The  temjile  mount  was  then,  as 
afterwards,  the  strongest  point  in  Jerusalem.  It 
presented  to  the  east  and  the  south  a  sheer 
precipice.  Also  on  the  west  it  was  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  deep  ravine.  Only  on  the 
north  was  there  a  gradual  slope;  but  even  there 
approach  was  made  almost  impossible  by  the 
construction  of  strong  fortifications.  In  this 
fortress,  well  nigh  impregnable,  the  adherents  of 
Aristoludus  had  now  taken  refuge,  and  Pompey, 
whether  he  would  or  not,  had  to  engage  upon  a 
regular  siege.  .  .  .  After  a  three  months'  siege, 
a  breach  was  made  in  the  wall.  A  son  of  the 
dictator  Sulla  was  the  first  to  make  way  through 
it  with  his  troops.  Others  quickly  followed. 
Then  began  a  frightful  massacre.  The  priests, 
who  were  then  engaged  offering  sacrifice,  would 
not  desist  from  the  execution  of  their  office,  and 
were  hewn  down  at  the  altar.  No  less  than 
13,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in 
this  general  butchery.  It  was  towards  the  close 
of  autumn  of  the  year  B.  C.  63,  under  Cicero's 
consulship,  according  to  Josephus  on  the  very 
day  of  atonement,  according  to  Dio  Cassius  on  a 
Sabbath,  that  this  holy  city  bowed  its  head  be- 
fore the  Roman  commander.  Pompey  himself 
forced  his  way  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  into 
which  only  the  feet  of  the  high  priest  had  ever 
before  entered.  But  he  left  the  treasures  and 
precio\is  things  of  the  temple  untouched,  and 
also  took  care  that  the  service  of  God  should  be 
continued  without  interruption.  On  the  be- 
sieged lie  passed  a  severe  sentence.  Those  who 
had  promoted  the  war  were  beheaded;  the  city 
and  the  country  were  made  tributary.  .  .  .  The 
bounilarics  of  the  Jewish  territories  were  greatly 
curtailed.  All  the  coast  towns  from  Kaphia  to 
Dora  were  taken  from  the  Jews;  and  also  all 
non-Jewish  towns  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  such 
as  Hippos.  Gadara,  Pella,  Dium,  and  others;  al.so 
Scythopolis  and  Samaria,  witli  the  regions  around 
them.  All  these  towns  were  immediately  put 
under  the  rule  of  the  governor  of  the  newly- 
formed  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The  con- 
tracled  Jewish  territory  was  given  over  to  Ilyr- 
canus  II.,  who  was  recognised  as  higli  priest, 
without  the  title  of  king.  .  .  .  With  the  institu- 
tions of  Pompey  the  freedom  of  the  Jewish 
people,  after  having  existed  for  scarcely  eighty 
years,  if  we  reckon  it  as  beginning  in  B.  C.  142. 
was  completely  overthrown.  Pompey,  indeed, 
was  acute  enough  to  insist  \ipon  no  essential 
change  in  the  internal  government  of  1  lie  country. 
He  sulTered  the  liierarehieal  constitution  to  re- 
main intact,  and  g.avc  the  [jcople  as  their  high 


])riest  Ilyrcanus  II.,  who  was  favoured  by  the 
Pharisees.  But  the  imlepemlenee  of  the  nation 
was  at  an  end,  and  tlie  Jewish  high  priest  was  a 
vassal  of  the  Romans."  —  E.  Schilrer,  IltKt.  of 
the  Jeiriah  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Chrid, 
din.  1,  V.  1,  pp.  317-324. —  Ilyrcanus  II.  was  not 
merely  the  vassal  of  the  Romans;  he  was  the 
puppet  of  one  of  his  own  partisans  —  the  able 
Idumeau,  Antipatcr,  who  gathered  the  reins  of 
government  into  his  own  hands.  "Autipater 
ruled  without  interfering  with  Ilyrcanus;  he 
rebuilt  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  appointed 
Phasael,  the  eldest  of  his  four  heroic  sons  (whose 
mother  was  Kypros,  an  Arabian),  to  be  ruler  of 
the  district  of  tlie  holy  city,  and  Herod  the 
younger  to  be  ruler  of  Galilee.  This  young  man, 
who  was  at  that  time  scarcely  twenty -five  j-ears 
old,  was  soon  able  to  .surpass  even  his  father. 
.  .  .  He  purified  Galilee  from  the  robber-bands, 
of  which  Hezekiah  was  the  most  dreaded  leader, 
and  by  so  doing,  although  he  was  already  a  mark 
for  the  hatred  borne  by  the  national  and  priestly 
party  against  the  Edomites,  as  friends  of  their 
new  tyrants  the  Romans,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  dealing  summarily  with  the  robbers, 
without  appealing  to  the  legal  authorities.  He 
therefore  appeared  before  the  Sanhedrim  of  Je- 
rusalem, to  which  he  was  summoned  by  Ilyr- 
canus, with  a  military  escort,  wearing  jiurple, 
with  his  head  anointed,  and  bearing  a  letter  of 
safe-conduct  from  his  patron  Sextus  Ca?sar,  the 
ruler  of  Syria.  .  .  .  Ilyrcanus  allowed  him  to 
withdraw  in  defiance:  he  hastened  to  Syria, 
bought  the  governments  of  Co-de-Syria  and 
Samaria  (B.  C.  40),  marched  thence  with  an  army 
towards  Jerusalem,  and  when  he  had  witli  diffi- 
culty been  persuaded  by  his  father  and  brother  to 
return,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  at  least  menaced 
the  country.  Neither  the  death  of  Julius  Ciesar 
(B.  C.  March  44),  the  civil  war  at  Rome,  nor  the 
poisoning  of  his  father  Antipater  at  the  table  of 
Hyrcanus  in  the  year  43,  interfered  with  Herod's 
success.  He  bought  the  favour  of  Cresar's  mur- 
derers by  the  unexampled  haste  with  which  he 
brought" in  large  contributions,  amounting  to  a 
hundred  talents  (more  than  £20,000)  from  Galilee 
alone,  so  that  Cassius  appointed  him  Procurator 
of  Syria,  and  promised  him  the  dignity  of  king, 
in  the  event  of  a  victory  over  Anthony  and  Oc- 
tavianus,  a  prospect  which  indeed  cost  his  father 
his  life.  Nor  was  Herod's  ]iowcr  destroyed  by 
the  unfortunate  battle  of  Philipi)i  in  the  autumn 
of  B.  C.  42.  He  succeeded  in  gaining  Anthoii}' 
by  the  infiuence  of  his  person  and  of  liis  wealth  ; 
aiid  in  s]iite  of  all  the  embassies  of  the  Jews, 
Phasael  and  Herod  were  appointed  tetrarclis  of 
the  whole  of  Judea  in  the  year  B.  C.  41.  His  be- 
trothal to  Mariamne,  grand-child  of  Ilyrcanus, 
which  took  place  at  the  same  time,  added  the 
illusi(ai  of  national  and  hereditary  right  to 
Herod's  previous  good  fortune.  But  there  was 
first  an  interv;d  of  hardship.  Immediately 
afterwards,  the  Parthian  armies  overran  Upper 
Asia,  while  Anthony  remained  in  Egypt,  en- 
snared by  Cleopatra:  they  took  Jerusalem  [B,  C. 
40],  and  to  please  that  place  as  well  as  the  Jews 
of  liahylon,  they  installed  Antigonus,  the  son  of 
Aristobulus,  as  king,  taking  Phasael  and  Hyr- 
canus pri.soners,  while  Herod  escaped  witli  dilli- 
culty.  All  was  ended  with  a  blow,  Herod  was 
]uit'to  liight.  Phasael  killed  himself,  and  Antig- 
onus cut  off  the  ears  of  Ilyrcanus  the  high 
|)riest,     Herod  landed  in  Italy  as  an  adventurer. 
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He  met  Ant'icmy.  and  by  his  means  also  gained 
over  Octavlanus.  Fear  and  liatred  of  the 
Parthians  elTected  oven  more  than  old  acunain- 
tanee  and  new  engagements:  anil  l)eyond  his 
most  daring  hopes  a  decree  of  the  senate  |  B.  ('. 
40]  bi'slowed  the  kingdom  of  Jndea  upon  him." 
—  T.  Iv<'iin.  Ilisl.  iif  ,limi«  of  Nii'jirit,  r.  1.  p.  I'M. 
B.  C.  40— A.  D.  44. — Herod  and  the  Herodi- 
ans. — Roman  rule. — Uetnrniiig  to  ,Iud;ea  with 
his  new  ranli  and  tlie  eonlirmed  snpi)oi'tof  Home, 
"Herod  slowly  f>l)lained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, not  without  tlie  heli>  of  Human  legions,  and 
in  a  tliiril  campaign,  in  June  (.Sivan).  B.  C.  37, 
occupied  Jerusalem  [after  a  siege  of  half  a  yearj 
and  tlie  Tem|ile.  in  tiie  halls  of  wlii<'li  tii'e  raged, 
contrary  to  his  wish,  and  lilood  streamed  througli 
its  courts.  This  was  tlie  second  Kc)man  occupa- 
tion of  Jerusalem,  after  an  interval  of  twenty-si.\ 
years,  even  to  a  day.  Antigonus  fell,  by  thi' 
king's  wish,  beneath  the  a.\e  of  Antlion)',  and 
the  ilaccabean  house  had  ceased  to  reign.  Thi' 
now  kingdom  uuderwont  its  final  ci'isis  in  the  war 
between  Octaviauus  and  Anlliony,  in  wiiioli 
Herod  was  constrained  to  take  part  witli  An- 
thony. .  .  .  The  frankness  with  wliich.  after  the 
battle  of  Actiuni  (Sept.,  B.  C.  31),  he  proclaimed 
his  friendsliip  for  Anthony  to  Octavianus  al;  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  in  order  to  set  before  him  tlie 
prospect  of  a  like  faitlifulness,  procured  the 
crown  for  him  afresh,  wliieh  Octavianus  set  upon 
his  head."  Octavianus  "restored  to  hiin  all  the 
possessions  wliicli  his  intriguing  enemy  Cleopatra 
had  obtained  at  liis  expense  in  the  south  of  the 
country  and  on  its  western  ccjast,  giving  to  him 
Gadra,  Hii)po,  Samaria,  and  on  the  coast  Gaza, 
Anthodon,  Joppa.  the  tower  of  Strato,  and  in 
short  tiio  whole  country,  and  even  more  than  he 
had  lost  by  Pompey's  conquests.  A  few  years 
later  tlie  same  benefactor  enlarged  the  kingdnm 
on  the  north-east,  by  making  over  to  Herod,  be- 
tween the  years  B.  C.  34-21.  tlio  wide  extent  of 
territory  reaching  to  Anti- Lebanon,  and  Damas- 
cus, in  order  to  protect  that  citj"  from  attacks  on 
the  side  of  the  desert.  Ho  was  appointed  Procu- 
rator-General of  Syria,  and  afterwards  nearly 
obtained  the  government  of  Arabia.  It  was  in 
fact  almost  tlie  kim^dom  of  D.ivid  wliich  was 
again  united  under  Herod.  Herod  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Octavianus,  with  few  intervals,  to  the 
last.  .  .  .  Herod  did  not  merely  owe  his  success 
to  that  ollicious  attention  which  displayed  the 
greatness  of  Home  in  costly  hospitalities,  gifts, 
and  editices  of  everv  kind,  but  to  his  genuine 
tidelity  and  manly  heroism,  his  pre-eminent  wis- 
dom and  readiness  to  accept  the  culture  of  tiie 
West,  ciualities  wliich  were  recognized  as  adapt- 
ing him  to  bo  a  most  useful  ally  in  the  territory 
which  Ixninded  the  eastern  empire  of  Rome, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  so  ready  to  take 
offence.  Herod,  in  a  certain  sense,  emulated  his 
friend  in  Rome,  in  introducing  an  Augustan  era 
into  his  land.  He,  as  well  as  Octavianus.  put 
an  end  to  war,  and  the  dominion  wdiicli  had  been 
cemented  togetlier  by  the  blood  of  its  citizens 
enjoyed  a  long  peace,  lasting  for  almost  forty 
years.  .  .  .  The  i.irosperity  of  tlie  conntrv  in- 
creased so  much  in  these  quiet  times  that  Herod, 
when  he  began  to  build  the  Temple,  boasted  of 
the  wealth  and  income  which  had  accumulated 
in  an  unprecedenteil  manner,  so  as  to  contirm  the 
most  fabulous  accounts  of  the  luxurious  expen- 
diture of  his  reigu.  .  .  .  Herod  was  not  devoid 
of    nobler   qualities,    even  although  they   have 


boon  forgotten  by  the  Jews  and  Christians.  He 
was  not  merely  a  bi-ave  leader  in  war.  a  bold 
hunti'r  and  rider,  and  a  sagacious  ruler;  there 
was  in  him  a  large-lioartedness  and  an  innate 
nobility  of  mind  which  enabled  him  to  be  a  bene- 
factor of  his  people.  Tills  fundamental  charac- 
teristic of  his  nature,  inherited  from  his  father, 
is  admitted  by  the  Jewish  historian,  times  out 
of  iiumber,  and  has  been  shown  by  his  alfc^ction 
for  his  father,  mother,  and  brothers,  and  also  for 
his  friends,  by  his  beneliceuce  in  good  fiirtune, 
and  even  in  adversity.  .  .  .  When  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  his  reign  (B.  C.  2-)),  some  years 
before  the  building  of  the  Temple,  famine  and 
sickness  (bvaslated  the  land,  he.solil  the  gold  and 
silver  treasures  in  his  house,  and  himself  became 
poor,  while  he  bespoke  great  quantities  of  grain 
from  Egypt,  which  he  dispensed,  and  caused  to 
bo  made  into  bread  :  he  clothed  the  poor,  and  fed 
.'iO.OOO  men  at  his  own  expense:  he  himself  sent 
help  to  the  towns  of  S.vria,  and  obtained  the  im- 
mediate, and  indeed  tlie  enduring  gralilnde  of 
the  jieople  as  a  second  Joseph.  Yet  it  was  only 
the  largo  heartedness  of  a  barbarian,  without 
true  culture,  or  deeper  morality.  Hence  came 
the  unserupulousne.ss,  the  want  of  consideration 
for  the  national  peculiarities  which  he  oppo.sed, 
the  base  cunning  and  vanity  which  coloured  all 
his  actions,  and  hence  again,  especially  in  later 
life,  he  became  subject  to  caprices,  to  anger  and 
repentance,  to  mistrust  and  cruelty,  to  the  wiles 
of  women  and  of  eunuchs.  He  was,  in  short, 
only  the  petty  tyrant,  the  successful  upstart  wdio 
was  self-seeking,  and  at  once  rash  and  timid ;  a 
beggar  before  Augustus;  a  foolish  time-server 
before  the  Greek  and  Roman  world ;  a  tyrant  in 
his  own  house,  and  incapable  either  of  resisting 
influence  or  of  enduring  contradiction.  .  .  .  The 
dangerous  po.sition  of  the  upstart,  with  respect 
to  the  earlier  royal  family  and  to  the  national 
aversion,  the  divisions  of  his  numerous  family, 
the  intrigues  of  a  court  of  women,  eunuchs.  Viar- 
bers,  and  frivolous  flatterers  of  every  description, 
drew  him  on,  as  if  with  demoniacal  power,  from 
one  stage  of  cruelty  to  another.  .  .  .  Daily  exe- 
cutions began  on  his  entry  into  Jerusalem  in  the 
year  B.  C.  37  with  the  execution  of  Antigonus, 
of  the  nephew  of  Hyrcanus,  and  of  his  own  de- 
pendants. .  .  .  He  pardoned  no  one  whom  he 
suspected:  he  enforced  obedience  by  an  oath,  and 
whoever  would  not  swear  forfeited  his  life.  In- 
numerable people  disappeared  mysteriously  in 
the  fortress  of  Hyrcania.  Life  was  forfeited 
even  for  the  offence  of  meeting  or  standing  to- 
gether, when  it  was  noticed  by  the  countless 
spies  in  the  city  and  on  the  highwaj's,  and  indeed 
Iiy  himself  in  his  rounds  by  night.  The  bloody 
decimation  of  his  own  family  was  most  revolting. 
About  the  year  B.  C.  o.j  he  caused  his  wife's 
brother  Aristobnlus,  who  had  been  high  priest 
for  eighteen  years,  to  be  stilled  b)'  his  Gallic 
guards  in  a  pond  at  Joiicho,  because  he  was 
jiopular,  and  belonged  to  the  old  family:  in  the 
year  B.  C.  31,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  he 
murdered  his  grandfatlier-in-law  Hyrcanus.  aged 
eisrhty  years,  anil  in  the  year  B.  C.  30  or  29  his 
wife  Mariamne.  and  a  little  later  her  intriguing 
mother  Alexandra,  since  they  had  become  objects 
of  suspicion  to  him:  in  the  year  B.  C.  25  his 
brother-in-law.  KostoJbar,  and  a  long  line  of 
friends  wore  slain:  about  the  year  B.  C.  6.  the 
sons  of  Mariamne,  Alexander  and  Aristobulus, 
were    judiiially   condomnod   and    strangled    in 
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Samaria:  and  fin.iUy  the  diabolical  Antipater,  the 
son  of  the  tirst  marriage,  who,  together  with 
Salome,  Herod's  sister,  and  with  Alexandra,  his 
mother-in-law,  had  taken  the  greatest  part  in  the 
crimes  of  the  family." — T.  Keim,  Ili'tt.  of  Jexim 
of  ArtjiHYf,  ('.  1,  pp.  23(i-246. — Herod  died  within 
the  year  (B.  C.  4)  which  has  lieen  most  generally 
agreed  upon  as  that  of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  By 
ten  wives  he  had  had  many  children,  and  had 
slain  not  a  few;  but  a  large  family  survived,  to 
quarrel  over  the  heritage,  disputing  a  will  which 
Herod  left.  There  was  a  hearing  of  tlic  dispu- 
tants at  Home,  and  also  a  hearing  given  to  depu- 
ties of  the  Jewish  people,  who  prayed  to  be 
delivered  from  the  Herodian  family,  all  and 
singly.  The  latter  prayer,  however,  I'cceivcd 
small  consideration.  Tlie  imperial  judgment 
established  Archelaus,  eldest  son  of  Herod's  si.\th 
wife,  Maltliace,  in  the  sovereignt}'  of  JudtBa, 
Idumoea,  and  Samaria,  with  the  title  of  Ethnarch. 
To  Herod  Antipas,  second  son  of  the  same 
mother,  it  gave  Galilee  and  Pera?a.  Philip, 
another  son,  iiy  a  seventh  wife,  was  made  tet- 
rarch  of  a  small  principality.  Archelaus  gov- 
erned so  oppressively  that,  after  some  years 
(B.  C.  6),  he  was  deposed  by  the  Romans  and 
banished  to  Gaul.  Juda?a  was  then  joined  to 
tlie  pntfecture  of  Syria,  imder  a  succession  of 
Roman  governors,  the  fifth  of  whom  was  Pon- 
tius Pilate.  "Judaea  thus  became  in  the  year  6 
A.  D.  a  Roman  province  of  the  second  rank,  and, 
apart  from  the  ephemeral  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Jerusalem  tmder  Claudius  in  the  years 
41—14.  thenceforth  remained  a  Roman  province. 
Instead  of  the  previous  native  princes  liolding 
office  for  life  and,  under  reservation  of  their 
being  confirmed  by  the  Roman  government,  he- 
reditarv,  came  an  official  of  the  equestrian  order, 
nominated  and  liable  to  recall  l)y  the  emperor. 
The  port  of  Caesarea  rebuilt  by  Herod  after  a 
Hellenic  model  became,  probably  at  once,  the 
seat  of  Roman  administration.  Tlie  exemption 
of  the  laud  from  Roman  garrison,  as  a  matter  of 
coiu'se,  ceased,  but,  as  throughout  in  provinces  of 
second  rank,  the  Roman  military  force  consisted 
only  of  a  moderate  number  of  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry divisions  of  the  inferior  class;  subse- 
quently one  ala  and  five  cohorts  —  about  3,000 
men  —  were  stationed  there.  These  troops  were 
perhaps  taken  over  from  the  earlier  government, 
at  least  in  great  part  formed  in  the  country  itself, 
mostly,  liowever,  from  Samaritans  and  S_vrian 
Greeks.  The  province  did  not  obtain  a  legionary 
garrison,  and  even  in  the  territories  adjoining 
Judaea  there  was  stationed  at  the  most  one  of 
the  four  Syrian  legions.  To  Jerusalem  there 
came  a  standing  Roman  commandant,  who  took 
u])  his  abode  in  the  royal  castle,  with  a  weak 
standing  garrison;  only  during  the  time  of  the 
Passover,  when  the  whole  land  and  countless 
strangers  Hocked  to  tlie  temple,  a  stronger  divis- 
ion of  I{oman  soldiers  was  stationed  in  a  colon- 
nade belonging  to  the  temple.  .  .  .  For  the 
native  authorities  in  Judaea  as  everywhere  the 
urban  communities  were,  as  far  as  possible,  taken 
as  a  basis.  Samaria,  or  as  the  town  was  now 
called,  Sebaste,  the  newly  hiid  out  Caesarea,  and 
the  other  urban  communilies  contained  in  the 
former  kingdom  of  Archelaus,  were  self-admin- 
istering, under  superinteiidcnce  of  the  Roman 
authority.  The  government  also  of  the  capital 
with  the  large  territory  belonging  to  it  was 
organised  in  a  similar  wav.     Already  in  the  nre- 


Roman  period  under  the  Seleiicids  there  was 
formed  .  .  .  in  Jeru.salem  a  council  of  the  elilers. 
the  Synhedrion,  or  as  Judaised.  the  Sanhedrin. 
The  presidency  in  it  was  held  by  the  high  priest, 
whom  eadi  ruler  of  the  land,  if  he  wa.s  not  pos- 
sibh'  himself  high  priest,  appointed  for  the  time. 
To  the  college  belonged  the  former  liiirli  priests 
and  esteemed  experts  in  the  law.  This  assembly, 
in  which  the  aristocratic  element  iweiionderated, 
acted  as  the  supreme  spiritual  representative  of 
the  whole  body  of  Jews,  and,  so  far  as  this  was 
not  to  be  separated  from  it,  also  as  the  secular 
representative  in  particular  of  the  community  of 
Jerusalem.  It  is  only  the  later  Rabbinisin  that 
has  by  a  pious  fiction  transformed  the  Sanliediion 
of  .Jerusalem  into  a  spiritual  institute  of  .Mosaic 
ajipointment.  It  corresponded  essentially  to  the 
council  of  the  Greek  urban  constitution,  but  cer- 
tainly bore,  as  respected  its  composition  as  well 
as  its  sphere  of  working,  a  more  spiritual  cliar- 
acter  tlian  belonged  to  the  Greek  repieseiitations 
of  tlie  community.  To  this  .Synhedrion  and  its 
high  priest,  who  was  now  nominated  by  the  pro- 
curator as  representative  of  the  imperial  suze- 
rain, the  Roman  government  left  or  committed 
that  jurisdiction  whicli  in  the  Hellenic  suliject 
communities  belonged  to  the  urban  authorities 
and  the  common  councils.  With  indifferent 
short-sightedness  it  allowed  to  the  transcendental 
Jlessianism  of  the  Pharisees  free  course,  and  to 
the  by  no  means  transcendental  land-consistory 
—  acting  until  the  ^Messiah  should  arrive  —  toler- 
ably free  sway  in  affairs  of  faith,  of  manners, 
aiui  of  law,  where  Roman  interests  were  not  di- 
rectly affected  thereby.  This  applied  in  particu- 
lar to  the  administration  of  justice.  It  is  true 
that,  as  far  as  Roman  burgesses  were  concerned 
in  the  matter,  justice  in  civil  as  in  criminal 
affairs  must  have  been  reserved  for  the  Roman 
tribunals  even  already  before  the  annexation  of 
tlie  hind.  But  civil  justice  over  the  Jews  re- 
mained even  after  that  annexation  chiefly  with 
the  local  authority.  Criminal  justice  over  them 
was  exercised  by  the  latter  ]irobably  in  general 
concurrently  with  the  Roman  procurator;  only 
sentences  of  death  could  not  be  executed  by  it 
otherwise  than  after  confirmation  by  the  imperial 
magistrate.  In  the  main  those  arrangements 
were  the  inevitable  consec|uences  of  the  abolition 
of  the  principality,  and  when  tlie  Jews  had  ob- 
tained this  request  of  theirs,  they  in  fact  obtained 
those  arrangements  along  with  it.  .  .  .  The  local 
coining  of  petty  moneys,  as  formerly  practised 
by  the  kings,  now  took  place  in  tlie  name  of  the 
Roman  ruler;  but  on  account  of  the  Jewish  ab- 
horrence of  images  the  head  of  the  emperor  was 
not  even  placed  on  the  coins.  Setting  foot  within 
the  interior  of  the  temple  continued  to  be  for- 
bidden in  the  case  of  every  non-Jew  under  pen- 
alty of  death.  ...  In  the  very  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Tilierius  the  Jews,  like  the  Syrians, 
complained  of  the  pressure  of  the  taxes;  especi- 
ally the  prolonged  administration  of  Pontius 
Pilatus  is  charged  with  all  the  usual  official 
crimes  by  a  not  unfair  observer.  But  Tiberius, 
as  the  same  Jew  says,  had  during  the  twenty- 
three  years  of  his  reign  maintained  the  time-hal- 
lowed holy  customs,  and  in  no  jiarl  set  them 
aside  or  violated  them.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
recognised,  seeing  that  the  same  emperor  in  the 
West  interfered  against  the  Jews  more  emphati- 
cally than  anv  other,  and  thus  the  longsulVering 
and  caution  stiowu  by  him  in  Judaea  cannot  be 
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traced  hack  to  personal  favour  for  Jiidaisni.  lu 
spite  of  all  this  both  tlie  opposition  on  principle 
to  the  Roman  jtoverninent  and  the  violent  elTorts 
at  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  faithful  developeil 
themselves  even  in  this  time  of  peace."  —  T. 
Jlonimsen,  JTi.it.  of  Rome :  The  Prorincen,  from 
Ouwii-  to  Diorlctimi,  hic.  8.  clt.  11. — In  the  year 
41  A.  D.  the  house  of  Ilerod  rose  to  power 
again,  in  the  person  of  his  grandson,  Herod 
Agrippa,  descendant  of  the  unfortunate  Mari- 
arane.  Agrippa  had  lived  long  at  Home  and  won 
the  favor  of  two  successive  emperors,  Caligula 
and  Claudius.  Caligula  deposed  Herod  Antipas 
from  the  tetrareliy  of  Galilee  and  conferred  it 
on  Agrippa.  Claudius,  in  41,  added  Juda-a  and 
S;unaria  to  his  dominions,  establishing  him  in 
a  kingdom  even  greater  than  that  of  his  grand- 
father. He  died  suddenly  in  44  A.  D.  and  Judtea 
airain  relapsed  to  the  state  of  a  Uoman  province. 
His  young  son,  also  named  Herod  Agrippa,  was 
provided,  after  a  few  years,  with  a  small  king- 
dom, that  of  Chalcis,  exchanged  later  for  one 
made  tip  of  other  districts  in  Palestine.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  he  retired  to  Rome, 
and  the  line  of  Herod  ended  with  him.— H.  11. 
Jlilman,  Hid.  of  t/ie  Jeics,  hk.  13. 

Also  ix:  Josephus,  Anti/j.  of  the  Jeici,  bks. 
l.j-'jo.— H.  Ewald.  m^t.  of  Unul.  Iilc.  .5,  si'-t.  2. 

B.  C.  8— A.  D.  I.— Uncertainty  of  the  date 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus. — "  The  reigning  Christian 
computation  of  time,  that  sovereign  authority  in 
accordance  with  which  we  reckon  our  life,  and 
which  is  surely  above  the  a.ssault  of  any  critii-al 
doubts,  goes,  be  it  remembered,  but  a  very  little 
way  towarils  the  settlement  of  this  t|uestion  [as 
to  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Jesus]  in  as  much  as 
its  inventor,  a  Scythian  by  birth,  Dionysius  the 
Less,  Abbot  of  a  Roman  monastery  (tlietl  or)6 
A.  D.)  [see  Eu.v,  CmusTi.vx],  .  .  .  had  certainly 
no  entire  immunity  from  human  frailty.  .  .  . 
The  comparatively  best  assured  and  best  sup- 
ported account  places  the  birth  of  .Jesus  in  the 
reign  of  King  Herod  the  Great.  Matthew  knows 
no  other  chronology:  Luke  gives  the  same, 
along  with  another,  or,  if  we  will,  along  with 
two  others,  ilatthew  more  particularly,  in 
his  own  account,  puts  the  birth  in  the  last 
years  of  that  king.  Jesus  is  a  little  child  at  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Magi,  and  he  is  still  a 
child  at  the  return  of  Joseph  from  the  liight  into 
Egypt,  after  tlie  death  of  Herod  has  taken 
place.  We  shall  hit  the  sense  of  the  writer  most 
e.xactly  if  we  .assume  that  Jesus,  at  the  time  of 
the  coming  of  the  JIagi,  who  gave  King  Herod 
ground  for  conjecturing  a  Messiah  of  about  the 
age  of  two. —  was  about  two  years  old;  at  the 
time  of  Herod's  death,  about  four.  .  .  .  Now 
since  Ilerod  died  .  .  .  shortly  before  Easter  of 
the  year  7.50  A.  U.  C,  i.e.,  4  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  Jesus  must  have  been  born  four 
years  before,  74G  A.  U.  C,  or  8  years  before  the 
reputed  Christian  era,  a  view  which  is  expressly 
espoused  in  the  tiftli  Christian  centiuy;  accorii- 
ing  to  Apocrypha,  3  years  before  Herod's  death, 
747  A.  U.  C. ,  7  years  B.  C.  If  we  are  able  in 
addition  to  build  upon  Kepler's  Conjunction  of 
Plauets,  which  Bishop  Munter,  in  his  book,  '  The 
Star  of  the  "Wise  Men,'  1827.  called  to  remem- 
brance, we  get  with  complete  certainty  747  or 
748,  the  latter,  that  is,  if  we  attach  any  value  to 
the  fact  that  in  that  3'ear  JIars  was  added  to 
Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Desirable  ho\^ever  as  such 
certainty  might  be,  it  is  nevertheless  hard   to 


abandon  oneself  to  it  with  enthusiastic  joy.  .  .  . 
An  actual  reminiscence  on  the  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  of  the  approximate  point  of  time 
at  which  the  Lord  was  born,  would  be  hard  to 
call  in  (juestion,  even  though  it  might  have 
overlooked  or  forgotten  every  detail  of  the  youth 
of  Jesus  besiiles.  Finally,  there  is  after  all  a 
trace  of  such  reminiscence  independent  of  all 
legendary  formation.  The  introiluctory  history 
of  Luke  without  any  appreciable  historical  con- 
nexion, rather  in  contlict  with  the  worlij  of 
legend  represented  in  his  Gospel,  places  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus  in  Herod's  time. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  just  as  little,  or  even 
less,  sign  than  elsewhere  in  Luke's  preliminary 
story,  of  any  dejiendence  on  the  account  in  .Mat- 
thew, or  any  world  of  legend  like  his.  We 
should  thus  still  be  inclined  to  infer  that  .Tesiis, 
according  to  ancient  Christian  tradition,  was 
born  under  King  Herod,  an<l  more  particulaily, 
according  to  the  legend  of  Matthew,  which  after 
all  is  the  better  guaranteed  of  the  two,  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign.  .  .  .  Luke  appears  .  .  . 
so  far  to  give  the  most  preci.se  boiuidary  line  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus,  inasmuch  as  he  brings  it  into 
immediate  connexion  with  the  first  taxing  of 
Juda;a  by  the  Romans,  which  ailmits  of  exact 
historical  computation.  The  Roman  taxing  was 
indeed  the  occasion  of  .Joseph  and  Mary's  jour- 
ney to  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
the  inn  there.  This  taxing  took  place,  as  Luke 
quite  rightly  observes,  for  the  first  timein  .Jiida'a, 
under  the  Emperor  Augustus,  and  more  pre- 
cisely, under  Quirinius'  Governorship  of  Syria, 
and  moreover,  .  .  .  not  only  after  the  death  of 
Herod,  but  also  after  his  son  Archelaos  had  been 
reigning  about  ten  years,  in  consenuencc  of  the 
dethronement  of  Archelaos  and  the  annexation 
of  Judiea  and  Samaria  by  the  Romans  in  the  year 
760  A.  U.  C.  7  A.  D.  But  here  too  at  once  be- 
gins the  difficulty.  According  to  this  statement 
Jesus  would  have  been  born  from  ten  to  fourteen 
years  later  than  the  Gospels  otherwise  a.ssert. 
Luke  himself  included.  This  late  birth  would 
not  only  clash  with  the  first  statement  of  the 
Gospels  themselves,  but  equally  with  all  proba- 
bility, inasmuch  as  Jesus  would  then  not  have 
been  as  much  as  thirty  years  old  at  his  death, 
which  in  any  ca.se  took  place  before  the  recall  of 
the  Procurator  Pilate  (781  A.  U.  C.  3.5  A.  D.). 
We  are  here  therefore  compelled  to  acknowledge 
a  simple  error  of  the  writer.  .  .  .  Once  more 
.  .  .  does  Luke  incidentally  compute  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus.  By  describing  the  time  of 
John  the  Baptist's  appearance  and  speaking  of 
Jesus  at  that  period  as  about  thirty  j'ears  old,  he 
favours  the  assumption,  that  Jesus  was  born 
about  thirty  years  before  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  .  .  .  We  shall 
.  .  .  see  grounds  for  considering  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Baptist's  ministry,  as  fixed  far  too 
early  anywhere  near  the  date  28  A.  D.  But  if 
after  all  we  assume  the  figure,  as  it  stands,  the 
fifteenth  vear  of  Tiberius,  reckoning  his  reisrn 
from  the  "lOth  of  August,  767,  or  14  A.  D.,  \\^is 
the  year  781-782,  or''28-29  A.  D.  In  that  case 
Jesus  must  have  been  born,  reckoning  about  30 
years  backwards,  towards  the  year  751-752,  i.  e., 
2-3  years  before  our  reputed  era.  ...  Of  the 
later  attempts  to  restoi^  the  year  of  .Jesus'  birth, 
those  of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times  claim  our 
attention  in  dilferent  ways.  .  .  .  Irena.nis,  fol- 
lowed by  Tertullian,  Hippolytus,  .Jerome,  gives 
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the  forty-first  year  of  the  Emperor  Augustus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria  tlie  twenty -eighth  year 
of  the  same,  as  the  year  of  birth:  mueh  the  same 
in  both  cases,  viz.  (7ol-T.5i),  iuasniueli  as  the 
former  reckons  from  the  first  consulate  of  Au- 
gustus after  the  death  of  C;esar  (731  A.  U.  C); 
Clement  from  his  conquest  of  Eg.vpt  (734).  Later 
authorities  since  Eu.sebius,  the  first  Church  his- 
torian, marked  the  forty-second  year  of  Augus- 
tus, following  a  notice  of  their  predecessors,  that 
is  7.12-7.53,  whicli  date  however  Eusebius  would 
make  out  to  agree  with  the  year  of  Clement, 
w-ith  the  twenty-eighth  year  from  the  occupaticra 
of  Egypt.  But  how  many  other  years  besides 
were  possible!  Here  Sulpicius  Severus  (400 
A.  D.)  pushed  back  beyond  the  limit  set  by  Ire- 
noeus,  naming  at  one  time  746-747  as  the  time  of 
Jesus'  birth,  at  another  the  consuls  of  750,  and  the 
later  date  has  also  lieen  found  .  .  .  by  the 
Arabic  Gospel  of  the  Infancy.  Here  again  the 
date  was  shitted  lower  down  tlian  the  figure  of 
Eusebius  to  the  forty-third  year  of  Augustus. 
i.  e.,  7.33-754.  This  date  is  found  already  in  Ter- 
tullian  in  one  reading,  though  in  conflict  with 
the  3'ear  41 ;  the  Chronograph  of  the  year  354 
puts  it  down  with  the  express  mention  of  the 
Consuls  Csesar  and  Paulus  at  754  A.  U.  C,  the 
Egyptian  monk  Panodorus  (400  A.  D.)  has  so 
reckoned  it;  and  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
reckoning,  the  Abbot  Dionvsius  (Easter  Table 
535  A.  I)T)  introduced  it  for  all  time.  .  .  .  What 
is  certain  is  that  this  year  754  A.  U.  C.  1  A.  D., 
this  official  Chi'istian  "calendar,  does  not  hit  the 
tradition  of  the  Gospels.  In  modern  times,  thanks 
to  the  elforts  of  great  astronomers  and  chronolo- 
gists,  Kepler,  Ideler,  and  Mliuter,  the  year  747 
or  748  has  found  the  greatest  favour  as  the  year 
of  the  Wise  i\Ien's  star.  But  since  people  have 
come  back  from  their  entliusiasm  for  tlie  dis- 
covery of  this  conjunction  to  a  more  faithful 
regard  for  the  Gospels,  it  has  always  commended 
itself  afresh,  to  place  the  birth  of  Jesus  at  latest 
in  the  first  beginning  of  the  .year  750  (4  B.  C), 
i.  e. ,  before  the  death  of  King  Herod,  but  if  pos- 
.sible  from  two  to  four  vears  earlier  still  740-748, 
or  8-G  B.  C.  Thus  Ewald  inclines  half  to  the 
year  748,  and  half  to  749:  I-'etavius,  Usher,  Lieh- 
tenstein  to  749,  Bengal,  Anger,  Winer,  Wieseler 
to  750,  Wurm  indeed  following  Scaliger  to  751, 
finally  in  latest  times  Rijsch,  attaching  great 
weight  to  the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  as  well 
as  to  the  Chinese  star,  actually  gets  bj'  a  multi- 
fariously laborious  method,  at  751-753,  in  which 
year,  as  he  decides,  even  Herod  must  have  been 
alive  in  spite  of  Josephus,  and  on  the  strength 
of  an  innocuous  ob.servatiou  by  a  Jewish  Uabbi. 
If  it  was  hard  enough  to  arrive  at  any  certainty, 
or,  at  all  events,  iirobability  with  respect  to  the 
year  of  Jesus'  birth,  we  nuist  entirely  waive  all 
pretensions  to  tell  the  montli  or  the  day,  liowevcr 
justifiable  may  be  our  curiosity  on  this  head. 
Our  traditional  observance  of  the  Day  of  Jesus 
on  the  25tli  of  Decemlicr  is  not  prescribed  in  any 
ancient  calendar." —  Dr.  T.  Keim,  lliat.  uf  Jfxiis 
of  jS'azarn,  v.  3,  pp.  109-130. 

Ai.so  in:  W.  II.  Anderdon,  FKKti  Ajn/stnlici, 
intrixl. 

A.  D.  26. — Political  situation  of  Judaa  at 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Jesus. —  "  L(^t 
us  recall,  in  a  few  oullincs.  i1k'  politic-al  situation 
of  Jud;ea  at  the  e.\acl  moMicnt  when  Jesus  ap- 
peared before  His  ciiuntryinen.  The  shadow  of 
indei)endence,  whic:h  hacl  Ijceu  left  U>  it  under 


the  vassal  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great,  had  long 
vanished.  Augustus  had  annexed  Judaea  to  the 
Roman  empire,  not  b}'  making  it  one  of  those 
senatorial  provinces  governed  by  proecjusnls, 
but  as  a  direct  dependant  on  his  authority.  He 
associated  it  with  tlie  government  of  Syria,  the 
capital  of  which  was  Antioeh,  the  residence  of 
the  imperial  legate.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  its  importance,  and  the  difiiculties  presented 
by  the  complete  subjection  of  such  a  people,  the 
procurator  of  Judasa  enjoyed  a  certain  latitude 
iu  his  administration;  he  at  the  same  time  man- 
aged the  affairs  of  Samaria,  but  as  a  second  de- 
partment, distinct  from  the  first.  Faithful  to 
the  wise  policy  which  it  had  jnirsued  with  so 
much  success  for  centuries.  Home  interfered  as 
little  as  possible  with  the  usages  and  institutions 
of  the  concjuered  province.  The  Sanhedrim  was, 
therefore,  allowed  to  continue  side  by  side  with 
the  procurator,  but  its  power  was  necessarily 
very  limited.  Its  jurisdiction  was  confined  to 
matters  of  religion  and  small  civil  causes:  the 
procurator  alone  had  the  right  of  decreeing 
capital  punishment.  The  high-priestlj' ottice  had 
lost  much  of  its  iinportauce.  The  Asmoneans 
and  Herods  had  reduced  it  to  a  suljordinate  mag- 
istracy, of  which  they  made  a  tool  for  their  own 
purposes.  Herod  the  Great  had  constituted  him- 
self guardian  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  under 
Ijretext  that  he  bail  had  them  restored  to  their 
first  magnificence,  on  the  Levitieal  model ;  he 
bestowed  them  only  on  the  men  of  his  choice. 
The  Romans  hastened  to  follow  his  example,  and 
thus  to  keep  in  their  hands  an  office  which  might 
become  perilous  to  them.  The  procurator  of 
Jud;ea  resided  at  Coesarea.  He  only  came  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  solemn  feasts,  or  in  exceptional 
cases,  to  ailmiuister  justice.  His  iira-toriiun  stood 
near  the  citadel  of  Antonia.  The  Roman  garri- 
son in  tlie  whole  of  Palestine  did  not  exceed  one 
legion.  The  levying  of  imposts  on  movable 
property,  and  on  individuals,  led  to  perpetual 
difficulties;  no  .such  objeeticm  was  raised  to  the 
tribute  of  two  drachms  for  the  temple,  which 
was  levied  by  the  Sanhedrim.  The  tax-gatherers 
in  the  service  of  the  Romans  were  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  a  detested  rule;  thus  the 
publicans  —  for  the  most  part  Jews  by  birth  — 
were  the  objects  of  universal  contempt.  The 
first  rebellion  of  any  importance  took  place  on 
the  occasion  of  the  census  under  Cyrenius.  At 
the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived,  Judsea  was 
governed  by  Pilate,  the  third  procurator  since 
the  annexation  to  the  empire;  he  had  foiuid  iu 
the  high-priestlv  otlice  John,  surnamed  C;uaplias, 
son-in  law  of  Annas,  the  son  of  Selli.  who  had 
for  a  long  time  filled  the  same  ofiiee  imder  Vale- 
rius Gratus.  Pilate  had  an  ally  rather  than  a 
rival  in  the  Sadducee  Caiaphas,  who  acted  on  no 
higher  [jrinciple  than  the  interest  of  his  order, 
and  the  maintenance  of  his  power.  Pontius 
Pilate  was  wanting  in  the  political  tact  which 
knows  how  to  .soften  in  form  tlie  severities  of  a 
foreign  rule;  he  was  a  man  of  vulg;ir  amliition, 
or  rather,  one  of  those  men  without  patriotism, 
who  think  only  of  using  llieir  authority  for  their 
own  advantage.  He  took  no  heed  of  the  pecu- 
liar dispositions  and  aversions  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  to  govern.  Thus  he  sent  to  Jeru- 
salem a  Roman  garrison  with  slandarils;  the 
Jew'S  regarded  this  as  a  horrible  profanation,  for 
the  eagles  were  worshipjied  as  gods.  Assailed 
in   his   pnvtorium   at   Ctesarea    liy   a   suppliant 
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crowd,  whicli  no  violence  coiilil  ilisperse,  llio 
procwnitoi'  was  oonipelleil  (o  yield  lo  prayers, 
wliieli  niijjlit  soon  be  cliaiii^ed  into  desperate  re- 
sislaiice.  From  thai  moment  liis  iiillueiice  was 
j^one  in  Juila'a  ;  lie  eom|ii-omisi'd  it  still  fnrtlier 
when  he  eans<'d  shields  of  ,!;old,  l)earin.;,Mns  name 
engraved  l)eside  that  of  the  emperor  Tiberias,  to 
1k'  susjienclcd  from  the  onter  walls  of  the  citadel 
of  Antonia.  This  flatlery  to  the  sovereign,  which 
might  have  been  unaccompanied  with  peril  else- 
wliere,  was  received  at  Jerusalem  as  a  gratuitous 
])rovoeation,  and  he  was  ol)liged  to  recall  a 
measure,  persistence  in  which  would  have  h'd  to 
a  terrible  lumidt.  Having  thus  madi'  himself  an 
ol)ject  of  generid  aversion,  he  could  not  even  do 
g<iod  without  d.anger:  his  plan  to  build  an  acpie- 
duet,  a  thing  peculiarly  needed  on  the  burning 
soil  of  Juihea,  created  opposition  so  violent,  that 
it  could  only  be  [mtdown  by  force.  Under  such 
a  governor,  the  national  passions  were  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  agitation,  Tliis  increa.sc  of  patri- 
otic fanaticism  created  great  olistaeles  to  a  purelj' 
spiritual  work  like  that  of  Jesus.  Gaulonitis, 
Pera-a,  and  Galilee  still  belonged,  at  this  time, 
to  the  family  of  Herod.  The  tetrareli  Philip 
governed  the  north-west  of  the  country  for  thirty- 
seven  years,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  mod- 
eration. .  .  .  Galilee  and  Pera'a  were  the  por- 
tion of  Herod  Aiitipas,  the  murderer  of  John  the 
Baptist.  His  divorce  from  the  daughter  of 
Aretas,  after  his  marriage  with  Herodias,  his 
brother's  wife,  had  brought  war  upon  the  wide 
provinces  which  he  governed.  He  was  about 
soon  to  tmdergo  a  humiliating  defeat.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  childless.  Under  the  influence 
of  such  a  prince,  surrounded  by  a  licentious 
coiirt,  evil  propensities  liad  free  play,  and  the 
corruption  of  manners  was  a  bad  preparation  for 
a  religion  of  jnirity  and  self-denial.  In  the  low- 
uess  of  the  times,  the  Herods,  though  of  the 
family  of  the  vile  despots  who  had  sold  the  inde- 
jieudence  of  the  Jews,  were  regarded  as  in  some 
measure  a  national  dynasty.  They  had  a  party 
which  bore  their  name,  and  wdiich,  in  religious 
matters,  comljined,  after  the  e.\ami)le  of  Herod 
the  Great,  Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism.  Such 
were  the  political  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
wliich  Jesus  was  placed." — E.  de  Pressense, 
Jesus  Christ:  His  Times,  Life,  and  Work,  hk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  33-100. — The  rise  and  diffusion  of 
Christianity.     See  CUiKisri.vxrry. 

A.  D.  66-70.— The  Great  Revolt.— The  op- 
pression of  the  Jewish  iKition  under  the  Roman 
governors  who  ruled  Jud;ea  directh',  after  the 
death  of  the  first  Herod  Agrippa  (A.  D.  44),  may 
not  have  been  heavier  in  reality  than  it  liad  been 
while  the  dependent  and  Romanized  t\'ranny  of 
the  Herodian  kings  prevailed,  but  it  proved 
to  be  more  irritating  and  exasperating.  "The 
burden,  iiarshly  shifted,  was  felt  to  be  more  gall- 
ing. The  priests  and  nobles  murmured,  in- 
trigued, conspired;  the  rabble,  bolder  or  more 
ini]iatient,  broke  out  into  .sedition,  and  followed 
ever_y  chief  who  offered  to  lead  them  to  victory 
and  independence.  ...  It  was  only  indeed  under 
extraordinary  provocation  that  tin'  jiopulace  of 
the  Jewish  capital,  who  were  generally  controlled 
by  the  supericjr  prudence  of  their  cliiefs,  broke 
into  violence  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  But  the  ruder 
independence  of  the  Galileans  was  not  so  easily 
kept  in  check.  Their  tract  of  heath  and  moun- 
tain was  always  then,  as  it  has  since  alwaj'S  been. 


in  a  state  of  ]iartial  insurrection.  .  .  .  For  their 
coercion  [at  JerusalemJ  the  Romans  had  invented 
a  peculiar  machinery.  To  Agrippa,  the  tetrarch 
[the  second  Herod  Agri|)pa|,  .  .  .  they  had 
given  the  titl(M)f  King  of  the  Sacrifices,  in  virtue 
of  which  he  was  sulTered  lo  reside  in  the  palace 
at  Jerusalem,  and  retain  certain  functions,  fitted 
to  impose  on  the  imagination  of  the  more  ardent 
votaries  of  Jewish  nationality.  The  palace  of 
the  Herods  overlooked  the  Temple,  and  from  its 
upper  rooms  the  king  coidd  observe  all  that 
passed  in  that  mart  of  business  and  intrigue. 
Placed,  however,  as  a  spy  in  this  watch-tower, 
he  was  regarded  by  the  Zealots,  the  faction  of 
independence,  as  a  foe  lo  be  b.iflled  rather  than  a 
chief  lo  be  respected  and  honoured.  Tliey  raised 
the  walls  of  their  sanctuary  lo  shut  out  his  view, 
and  this,  among  other  causes  of  discontent  be- 
tween the  factions  in  the  city,  ripened  to  an 
enmity.  .  .  .  And  now  was  introduced  into  the 
divisions  of  this  unhappy  pcojile  a.  new  feature 
of  atrocity.  Tlie  Zealots  sought  to  terrify  the 
more  prudent  or  time-serving  by  an  (U'ganized 
system  of  private  assassination.  Their  '  Sicarii,' 
or  men  of  the  dagger,  are  recognised  in  the  rec- 
ords of  the  times  as  a  secret  agency,  by  which 
the  most  impatient  of  the  patriots  calculated  on 
exterminating  the  chief  supporters  of  the  foreign 
government.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  Romans,  from 
policy  rather  than  respect,  liad  omitted  to  occupy 
Jerusalem  with  a  military  force.  They  were 
now  invited  and  implored  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
priesthood  and  nobility,  and  Florus  [the  l{oman 
governor]  sent  a  detachment  to  seize  tlie  city  and 
protect  the  lives  of  his  adherents.  This  was  the 
point  to  which  the  Zealots  themselves  had  wi.shed 
to  lead  liim." — C.  !Merivalc,  Ilixt.  of  the  Romans, 
ch.  5S).  —  A  furious  battle  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem oecairred  on  the  entrance  of  the  Roman 
troop.s.  The  latter  gained  possession  of  the  cita- 
del, with  the  upper  city,  but,  after  seven  days  of 
fighting,  were  forced  to  capitulate,  and  were 
ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword,  in  violation  of  sworn 
pledges.  ' '  On  that  very  day  and  hour,  while  the 
Jews  were  plunging  their  daggers  in  the  liearts 
of  the  Romans,  a  great  and  terrible  slaughter  of 
their  own  people  was  going  on  in  Ca^sarca,  where 
the  Syrians  and  Greeks  had  risen  upon  the  Jews, 
and  massacred  20,000  of  them  in  a  single  day. 
And  in  every  Syrian  city  the  same  madness  and 
hatred  seized  the  peo|)le,  and  the  .Jews  were 
ruthlessly  slaughtered  in  all.  No  more  provoca- 
tion was  needed ;  no  more  was  possible.  .  .  . 
The  heads  of  the  peo|ile  began  the  war  with 
gloomy  forebodings;  the  common  masses  with 
the  wildest  enthusiasm,  which  became  the  mere 
into.xication  of  success  wdien  they  drove  back 
Cestius  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  very 
eve  of  his  anticipated  victory  —  for  Cestius  [pnc- 
fect  of  Syria]  hastened  southwards  with  an  army 
of  20,000  men,  and  besieged  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple, divided  amongst  themselves,  were  on  the 
jioint  of  opening  the  gates  to  the  Romans,  when, 
to  the  surprise  of  everybody,  Cestius  suddenly 
broke  up  his  camp  and  began  to  retreat.  Why 
he  did  so,  no  one  ever  knew.  .  .  .  The  retreat 
became  a  flight,  and  Cestius  brought  back  his 
army  with  a  quarter  of  its  numbers  killed.  .  .  . 
Vespasian  was  sent  hastily  with  a  f(jrce  of  three 
legions,  besides  the  cohorts  of  auxiliaries.  .  .  . 
Of  the  first  campaign,  that  in  Galilee,  oiir  limits 
•k\\\  not  allow  us  to  write.  .  .  .  Tlie  months 
passed  on,  and  yet  the  Romans  did  not  aiipear 
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before  the  walls  of  the  cit)'.  This  meantime  was 
a  prey  to  internal  evils,  ■\vhirh  when  read  appear 
almost  incredil)le.  .  .  .  The  events  at  Itanie 
which  elevated  Vespasian  to  the  throne  were  the 
principal  reasons  that  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  was 
not  actually  coiinnenccd  till  the  early  summer  of 
tlie  J'ear  70,  when,  iu  April,  Titus  began  his 
march  from  Ca'sarea.  .  .  .  The  city,  meanwhile, 
had  been  continuing  those  civil  dissensions  which 
hastened  its  ruin.  John  [of  CJi.schala],  Simon 
Bar  Gioras,  and  Elcazar,  each  at  the  head  of  his 
own  faction,  made  the  streets  nni  with  blood. 
John,  wliose  followers  numbered  0,000,  held  the 
Lower,  New,  and  ^Middle  C'itv;  iSimon,  at  the 
head  of  10,000  Jews  and  .5,000  Idnmeans,  had  the 
strong  post  of  the  Upper  City,  with  a  portion  of 
the  third  wall;  Elcazar,  with  2,000  zealots,  more 
fanatic  than  the  rest,  had  barricaded  himself 
within  the  Temple  itself.  ...  In  the  sallies 
which  .John  and  Simon  made  upon  each  other  all 
the  buildings  in  tliis  part  of  the  town  were  de- 
stroyed or  set  on  lire,  and  all  their  corn  burned; 
so  that  famine  had  actually  begun  before  the 
commencement  of  the  siege." — W.  Besant  and 
E.  H.  Palmer,  Jerusidein,  the  City  of  Herod  and 
Saladin,  c/i.  1-3. —  The  awful  but  fascinating 
story  of  the  siege,  as  told  by  Josephus  and  re- 
peated by  many  writers  since,  is  familiar  to  most 
readers  and  will  not  be  given  here.  It  was  pro- 
longed from  April  until  the  7th  of  September, 
A.  I).  70,  wlien  the  Romans  forced  their  way 
into  the  tipper  city.  "  They  spread  through  the 
streets,  slaying  and  burning  as  they  went.  In 
many  houses  where  they  expected  rich  phmdcr, 
tliey  found  nothing  but  heaps  of  putrid  bodies, 
whole  families  who  had  died  of  hunger;  they  re- 
treated fromtlie  loathsome  siglitancl  insufferable 
stench.  But  they  were  not  moved  to  mercy  to- 
wards the  living;  in  some  places  the  tlames  were 
actually  ret:irded  or  quencheil  with  streams  of 
blood ;  night  alone  put  an  eml  to  the  carnage. 
.  .  .  The  city  was  ordered  to  be  razed,  excepting 
the  three  towers,  which  were  left  as  standing 
monuments  of  the  victory.  .  .  .  During  the 
whole  siege  the  number  killed  [according  to  Jo- 
sephus] was  1,100,000,  that  of  prisoners'97.000. 
In  fact,  the  po|)nlation  not  of  Jerusalem  alone, 
but  that  of  the  adjacent  districts  —  many  who 
had  talien  refuge  in  the  city,  more  who  had  as- 
sembled for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  —  hud 
been  shut  up  by  the  sudden  formation  of  the 
siege."  Of  tho.se  who  survived  to  the  end  and 
were  spared,  when  the  Roman  soldiers  had  tired 
of  slaughter,  "all  above  seventeen  years  old  were 
sent  to  Egy|)t  to  work  in  the  mines,  or  dis- 
tributed among  llic  provinces  to  be  exhiliited  as 
gladiators  in  the  luiblic  theatres,  and  in  combats 
against  wild  beast.s.  Twelve  thousand  died  of 
hunger.  .  .  .  Thus  fell,  and  forever,  the  metrop- 
olis of  the  Jewish  state.  ...  Of  all  the  stately 
city  —  the  populous  streets,  the  palaces  of  the 
Jewi.sh  kings,  the  fortresses  of  her  warriors,  the 
Temple  of  her  God  —  not  a  ruin  remained,  except 
the  tall  towers  of  I'hasaelis.  jMarianmc.  and  llip- 
picus,  and  part  of  tlie  western  w;dl,  which  was 
left  as  a  defence  for  the  Roman  camp." — M.  II. 
Mihnan,  Ilixf.  of  the  Jars,  lik.  l(i. 

Also  in:  II.  "Ewald,  Hid.  of  Imid.  hk.  7.— 
Josephus,  ThcJeirixli  Wi(r. — A.  J.  Ghurch,  Stin'i/ 
of  the  1.(1x1  Ddi/x  of  ,krnH(dein. — I.  >I.  Wise,  Hist. 
of  tlie  Ililii't'irii   Si'foiid  dfniniiitini'roltli .  ^ith  jirnod. 

A.  D.  70-133.— After  the  war  with  Rome.— 
The  state  of  the  surviving  people.  — "  ll  might 


have  been  expected  that,  from  the  character  of 
the  great  war  with  Rome,  the  people,  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  Jews,  would  have  fallen  into 
utter  dissolution,  or,  at  least,  verged  rapidly  to- 
wards total  extermination.  Besides  the  loss  of 
nearly  a  million  and  a  !i,alf  of  lives  during  the 
war,  the  markets  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
glutted  with  Jewish  slaves.  .  .  .  Yet  still  this 
inexhaustilile  race  revived  before  long  to  oiler 
new  candidates  for  its  inalienable  inheritance  of 
detestation  and  misery.  Of  the  state  of  Pales- 
tine, indeed,  immediately  after  the  war,  we  have 
little  accurate  infoi-mation.  It  is  uncertain  how 
far  the  enormous  loss  of  life,  and  the  nnudiers 
carried  into  captivity  drained  the  country  of  the 
Jewish  population;  or  how  far  the  rescript  of 
Vespasian,  which  offered  the  whole  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  province  for  sale,  introduced  a  foreign 
race  into  the  possession  of  the  soil.  The  im- 
men.se  numbers  engaged  in  the  rebellion  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  imply,  either  that  the  coun- 
try was  not  nearly  exhausted,  or  that  the  repro- 
duction in  this  still  fertile  region  was  extremely 
rapid.  In  fact,  it  must  be  remembered  (hat  .  .  . 
the  ravage  of  war  was,  after  all,  by  no  means 
universal  in  the  province.  Galilee,  Judiea,  and 
great  part  of  Idunuea  were  wasted,  and  probably 
much  depopulated ;  but,  excepting  a  few  towns 
which  made  resistance,  the  populous  regions  and 
wealthy  cities  beyond  the  Jordan  escaped  the 
devastation.  Tlie  dominions  of  King  Agrippa 
were,  for  the  most  part,  respected.  Samaria 
submitted  without  resistance,  as  did  most  of  the 
cities  on  the  sea-coast,  .  .  .  The  Jews,  though 
looked  upon  with  contempt  as  well  as  detesta- 
tion, were  yet  regarded,  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  his  immediate  successors,  with 
jealous  watchfulness.  A  garrison  of  800  men 
occupied  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  to  prevent  the 
reconstruction  of  the  city  by  the  fond  and  re- 
ligious zeal  of  its  former  inhabitants.  .  .  .  Still, 
...  it  is  impossilile,  unless  communities  were 
suffered  to  be  formed,  and  the  whole  race  en- 
joyed comparative  seevu'ity,  that  the  nation  could 
have  appeared  in  the  formidable  attitude  of  re- 
sistance which  it  assumed  in  the  time  of  Ha- 
drian."— II.  H.  Oilman,  Hid.  of  the  Jeics,  bk.  18 
(i^  2). 

A.  D.  116. — The  rising  in  Trajan's  reign. — 
"  Not  (juite  tifty  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  year  110,  the  .lews  of  the  east- 
ern jMediterranean  rose  against  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. The  rising,  although  undertaken  by 
the  Diaspora,  was  of  a  purely  national  character 
in  its  chief  seats,  Cyrenc,  t'yprus.  Egypt,  di- 
recteil  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  as  of  the 
Hellenes,  and.  apparently,  to  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  Jewish  state.  It  ramitieil  even  into 
Asiatic  territory,  and  seized  Mesopotamia  and 
Palestine  itself.  When  the  insurgents  were  vic- 
torious they  conducted  the  war  with  the  same 
exas])eralion  as  the  Sicarii  in  Jerusalem;  they 
killed  those  whom  they  seized.  ...  In  Cyrene 
230.000,  in  Cyi)rus  even  240.0110  men  are  said  to 
have  been -thus  juit  to  death  by  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Alexandria,  which  docs  not  ap- 
pear itself  to  have  lallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Jews,  (he  besieged  Ihdlenes  slew  whatever  Jews 
were  then  in  the  city.  The  immediate  cause  of 
the  rising  is  not  clear.  .  .  .  To  all  appearance  it 
was  an  outbreak  of  religious  exasperation  of  tlie 
Jews,  which  had  been  gmwing  in  secret  like  a 
volcano  .since  the  destruction  of  the  temple.   .  .  . 
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The  insurgents  were  nowlierc  uble  to  offci'  rosis- 
tancc  to  the  ('onipiU't  troops,  .  .  .  and  similur 
punislimcnts  utTc  inllicted  on  this  Diusponi,  us 
]ii'eviously  on  thu  .lews  of  Palestine.  That 
Trajan  anniliilateil  the  Jews  in  Alexandria,  as 
Appian  says,  is  hardly  an  ineorreet,  allhou,i;h 
perhaps  a  loo  hlunt  e.^iiression  for  what  took 
place." — T.  ^[ommsen,  Jlist.  of  Jioiite,  bk.  8,  cli. 
11  (The  Proniici-x,  e.  2). — See,  also,  Cypuus, 
A.  I).  117. 

A.  D.  130-134  — The  rising  in  Hadrian's 
reign. — The  Emperor  ll:idrian,  wlien  his  tour 
throiigli  the  Empire  brought  him  to  Palestine, 
A.  1).  130,  resolved  to  erect  the  destroyed  lioly 
city  of  tlie  Jews  as  a  Konian  colon}'  with  a  Ro- 
man uame,  and  to  divest  it  altogether  of  the 
character  which  made  it  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Jews,  lie  forbade  their  sojourn  in  the  new  city, 
and  exasperated  them  still  more  by  showing  favor, 
it  is  said,  to  the  Christian  sect.  By  this  and  by 
other  measures  a  fresh  revolt  was  provoked, 
A.  D.  132,  incited  by  the  priest  Elcazar  and  led 
by  the  bandit-chief  I}arcochel)as,  or  Bar-Kok- 
heba  ('Son  of  the  Star').  The  cruel  struggle, 
redeemed  by"  no  humanity  on  either  side,  con- 
tinued for  three  3'ears.  and  was  ended  only  when 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  had  been  slain. 
"The  dispersion  of  the  unhappy  race,  particu- 
larly in  the  West,  was  now  complete  and  final. 
The  sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem  was  occupied  by  a 
Roman  colony,  which  received  the  name  of  ^Elia 
Capitoliua,  with  reference  to  the  emperor  who 
founded  it  [Publius  ^Elius  Hadriaiuis]  and  to 
the  supreme  God  of  the  pagan  mythology,  in- 
stalled on  the  desecrated  siunmits  of  Zion  and 
Moriah." — ^C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  lioinans,  ch. 
65.  —  "The  whole  body  of  the  Jews  at  home  and 
abroad  was  agitated  by  the  movement  and  suj}- 
ported  more  or  less  openly  the  insurgents  on  the 
Jordan ;  even  Jerusalem  fell  into  their  hands,  ami 
the  governor  of  Syria  and  indeed  the  emperor 
Hadrian  appeared  on  the  scene  of  conflict.  .  .  . 
As  in  the  war  luider  Vespasian  no  pitched  battle 
took  place,  but  one  place  after  another  cost 
time  and  blood,  till  at  length  after  a  three  years' 
warfare  the  last  castle  of  the  insurgents,  the 
strong  Bether,  not  far  from  Jerusalem,  was 
stormed  by  the  Romans.  The  numbers  handed 
down  to  us  in  good  accounts  of  ."lO  fortresses 
taken,  985  villages  occupied,  5^0,000  that  fell, 
are  not  incredible,  since  the  war  was  waged  with 
inexorable  cruelty,  and  the  male  population  was 
probably  everywhere  put  to  death.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  rising  tlie  very  name  of  the  van- 
quished people  was  set  aside;  the  province  was 
thenceforth  termed,  not  as  formerly  Judaea,  but 
by  the  old  name  of  Herodotus,  Syria  of  the  Phi- 
listines, or  Syria  Palaestina.  The  land  remained 
desolate ;  the  new  city  of  Ibuh'iau  continued  to 
exist,  but  did  not  prosper.  The  Jews  were  pro- 
hibited under  penalty  of  death  from  ever  setting 
foot  in  Jerusalem." — T.  Mommseu,  Ilisl.  of  Home, 
bk.  8,  c/i.  11  (The  Proi-ince.%  r.  2). 

A.  D.  200-400.  —  The  Nation  without  a 
country.  —  Its  two  governments.  —  "In  less 
than  sixt}-  years  afler  the  war  under  Hadrian, 
before  the  close  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  Jews  present  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  two  regular  and  organized  com- 
munities: one  under  a  sort  of  spiritual  head,  the 
Patriarch  of  Tiberias,  comprehending  all  of  Is- 
raclitish  descent  who  inhabited  tlie  Roman 
empire;  the  other  under  the  Prince  of  the  Cap- 
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tivity,  to  wliom  all  the  eastern  [Babylonian] 
Jews  paid  their  allegiance.  .  .  .  I"nfortunatcly 
it  is  among  the  mostdillicnlt  i>arts  of  Jewish  his- 
tory lo  trace  the  gidwtli  of  the  patriarchal  .-lu- 
tiiority  cslablished  in  Tiberias,  and  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  whole  scattered  body  of  the  nation, 
who,  with  disinterested  zeal,  and  I  do  notserni)lc 
to  add,  a  noble  attachment  to  the  race  of  I.srael, 
became  voluntary  subjects  and  tributaries  to  their 
spiritual  sovereign,  and  united  with  one  mind  .and 
one  heart  to  establish  tlieir  community  on  a  sett  led 
basis.  It  is  a  singular  spectacle  to  behold  a  na- 
tion dis])ersed  in  every  region  of  tlie  world, 
without  a  murmur  or  repugnance,  sulnnitting  to 
the  regulations,  and  taxing  themselves  to  sup- 
port the  greatness,  of  a  supremacy  which  rested 
solely  on  public  opinion,  and  had  no  temporal 
power  whatever  to  enforce  its  det'rees.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  Rabbins,  who  had  been 
hunted  down  with  unrelenting  cruelty,  began  to 
creel)  forth  from  their  places  of  concealment. 
The  death  of  Hadrian,  in  a  few  years  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  and  the  accession  of  the 
mild  Antoninus,  gave  them  courage,  not  merely 
to  make  I  heir  imblic  appearance,  but  openl/  to 
reCstalilish  their  schools  and  synagogues.  .  .  . 
The  Rabbinical  dominion  gradually  rose  to 
greater  power ;  the  schools  flourished ;  perhaps  in 
this  interval  the  great  Sj-nagogue  or  Sanhedrin 
ha<l  its  other  migrations,  .  .  .  and  finally  to  Ti- 
berias, where  it  fixed  its  pontilical  throne  and 
maintained  its  supremacy  for  several  centuries. 
Tiberias,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  a  town 
built  by  Herod  Ant  i  pas,  over  an  ancient  ceme- 
tery, and  therefore  abominated  by  the  more  scru- 
pulous Jews,  as  a  dwelling  of  uncleauness.  But 
the  Rabbins  soon  obviated  this  objection.  Simon 
Ben  Jochai,  by  his  cabalistic  art,  discovered  tlie 
c-xaet  spot  where  the  burial-place  had  lieen;  this 
was  marked  oil,  and  the  rest  of  the  city  declared, 
on  the  same  unerring  authority,  to  be  clean. 
Here,  then,  in  this  noble  city,  on  the  .shore  of  the 
sea  of  Galilee,  the  Jewish  pontiff  ii.xed  his 
throne;  the  Sanhedrin,  if  it  had  not,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  existed  during  all  the  reverses  of 
the  nation,  was  formally  rec'Stablished.  Simon, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Gamaliel,  was  acknowledged 
as  the  Patriarch  of  the  Jews,  and  Nasi  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sanhedrin.  .  .  .  lu  every  region  of 
the  West,  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, the  Jews  of  all  ranks  and  classes  submitted, 
with  the  utmost  readiness,  to  the  sway  of  their 
Spiritual  Potentate.  His  mandates  were  obeyed. 
Ills  legates  received  with  honour,  his  supplies 
levied  without  dilliculty,  in  Rome,  in  Spain,  in 
Africa.  ...  In  the  mean  time  the  rival  throne 
in  Babylonia,  that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity, 
was  rapidly  rising  to  the  state  and  dignity  which 
perhaps  did  not  attain  its  perfect  lieight  till 
under  the  Persian  monarchs.  There  seems  to 
have  been  some  acknowledged  hereditary  claim 
in  R.  Houa,  who  now  appears  as  the  Prince  of 
the  Captivity,  as  if  his  descent  from  the  House 
of  David  had  been  recognized  by  the  willing  cre- 
dulity of  his  lirethreu.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  the 
Reseli-Glutha  [Prince  of  the  Captivity]  is  do- 
scribed  as  .  .  .  splendid;  in  imitation  of  his 
Persian  master,  he  had  liis  officers,  counsellors, 
and  cupbearers.  Rabbins  were  aiipoiuted  as 
satraps  over  the  different  communities.  This 
state,  it  is  probable,  was  maintained  by  a  tribute 
raised  from  the  body  of  the  peojile,  and  substi- 
tuted for  that  which,  in  ancient  times,  was  paid 
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for  tlic  Tc'm])le  in  .Tcrusalcm.  .  .  .  Wlirtlicr  the 
autliorit\'  of  tin-  Prince  of  tlio  Cajjlivity  ex- 
tended beyond  JJalniunia  and  tlie  adjacent  dis- 
tricts is  uncertain."  — 11.  II.  Milman,  Jlist.  of  the 
Jew,  hk.  19  (f.  3). 

A.  D.  413.  —  Driven  from  Alexandria  by 
Cyril.     See  Ai.ex.vnukia:  A.  D.  4l:!-415. 

5-6th  Centuries. —  Early  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Europe. — Arian  toleration  and  Cath- 
olic persecution. — "The  survey  of  tlie  settle- 
ment of  the  .lews  in  Europe  begins,  as  we  leave 
Asia,  with  the  Byzantine  Empire.  They  already 
lived  in  its  cities  before  Christianity  acquired  the 
empire  of  the  world.  In  Constantinople  the 
Jewish  community  inhabited  a  separate  quarter, 
called  the  brass-market,  where  there  was  also  a 
large  synagogue.  They  were,  however,  exiielled 
thence  by  an  emperor,  either  Theodosius  II.,  or 
Justinus  II.,  and  the  synagogue  was  converted 
into  the  '  Church  of  the  Mother  of  God.'.  .  .  In 
Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Illyria  the  Jews  had 
already  been  settled  a  long  time.  ...  In  Italy 
the  Jews  are  known  to  have  been  domiciled  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Repulilic.  and  to  have 
been  in  enjoyment  of  full  political  rights  tm- 
til  these  were  curtailed  b\'  the  Christian  em- 
perors. They  ijrobably  looked  with  excusable 
pleasure  on  the  fall  of  Rome.  .  .  .  When  Italy 
became  Ostrogothic  under  Theodoric.  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  that  country  was  peculiar.  Out- 
breaks of  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  them  were  not 
infrequent  during  this  reign,  but  at  the  bottom 
they  were  not  directed  against  the  Jews,  but 
were  meant  to  be  a  tlenionst ration  against  this 
hated  Arian  monarch.  .  .  .  Those  nations  .  .  . 
which  were  baptised  in  the  Arian  creed  Ijetrayed 
less  intolerance  of  the  Jews.  Thus  the  more 
Ariauisnr  was  driven  out  of  Europe  and  gave 
way  before  the  Catholic  religion,  the  more  were 
the  Jews  harassed  by  proselytising  zeal.  ...  In 
spite  of  the  antipathy  entertained  against  them 
by  the  leaders  of  opinion,  the  Jews  of  Italy  were 
happy  in  comparison  with  their  brethren  of  the 
Byzantine  empire.  .  .  .  Even  when  the  Lombards 
embraced  tlie  Catliolic  faith  tlie  jiosition  of  the 
Jews  in  Italy  remained  supportable.  The  heads 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Popes,  were  free  from 
savage  intolerance.  Gregory  I.  (.590-60-1),  sur- 
named  the  great  and  holy,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  power  of  Catholicism,  gave  utterance  to  the 
principle,  that  the  Jews  should  only  be  converted 
by  means  of  persuasion  and  gentleness,  not  by 
violence.  ...  In  the  territory  which  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Papal  sway,  in  Home,  Lower  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  he  steadfastly  persisted  in 
this  course  in  the  face  of  the  fanatical  bishops, 
who  regarded  the  opijression  of  the  Jews  as  a 
pious  work.  ...  In  the  west  of  Eiu'ope,  in 
France  and  Spain,  where  the  Clunxh  was  first 
obliged  to  make  its  way  laboriously,  the  situatiim 
of  the  Jews  a.ssumed  a  dilferent  and  mueli  more 
favourable  asjieet.  ...  It  was  a  long  while  be- 
fore Catholicism  gained  a  linn  fooling  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  and  the  Jews  who  liad  settled 
there  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  imtil  the  victo- 
rious Church  gaini'd  the  upjjcr  hand.  The  immi- 
gration of  the  Jews  into  these  im])orlant  and 
wealthy  provinces  took  place  most  proliably  as 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Kepid)lic  or  of  Ctcsar. 
.  .  .  The  presence  of  the  Jews  in  the  west  of 
Europe  is,  however,  not  certain  unlil  the  2d  cen- 
tury. The  Gaulisli  Jews,  whose  first  settlement 
was  in  the   district  of  Aries,  enjoyed  the  full 


rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  whether  they  ar- 
rived in  (Jaul  as  merchanis  or  fugitives,  with  the 
])edlar's  pack  or  in  the  garb  of  slaves;  they  were 
likewise  treated  as  Romans  by  the  Fraiikish  and 
Hurgundian  conquerors. "  The  Burgundian  King 
.Sigismund,  who  endiraced  the  Catholic  faith  in 
.")16,  "tirst  raised  the  liarrier  between  Jews  aiid 
Christians.  .  .  .  A  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Jews 
gradually  spread  from  Burgund}-  over  the  Prank- 
ish countries.  .  .  .  The  later  of  tlie  ^Merovingian 
kings  became  more  and  more  liigoted,  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Jews  consecjucntly  increased.  .  .  . 
The  Jews  of  Germany  are  certainly  only  to  be 
regarded  as  colonies  of  the  Prankish  Jews,  and 
such  of  them  as  lived  in  Auslrasia,  a  province 
subject  to  the  Jlerovingian  kings,  shared  the 
same  fate  as  their  brethren  in  France.  .  .  . 
AVhile  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Byzance,  Italy, 
and  France,  possesses  but  special  interest,  that 
of  their  lircthren  in  the  Pyrcnean  peninsula  rises 
to  the  Iieight  of  universal  importance.  .  .  .  Jew- 
ish Spain  contributed  almost  as  greatly-  to  the 
development  of  Judaism  as  Juda-a  and  Babylo- 
nia. .  .  .  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  Toledo,  are  as 
familiar  to  the  Jews  as  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias, 
and  almost  more  so  than  Xaherdea  and  Sora. 
When  Judaism  had  come  to  a  standstill  in  the 
East,  and  liad  grown  weak  with  age,  it  acquired 
new  vigour  in  Spain.  .  .  .  The  tirst  settlement 
of  the  Jews  in  beautiful  Ilesperla  is  buried  in 
dim  obscurity.  It  is  certain  that  they  came  there 
as  free  men  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Kepidjlic,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  this  country.  The  tortured 
victims  of  the  unhappy  insurrections  under  Ves- 
pasian, Titus,  and  Hadrian  were  also  dispersed 
to  the  extreme  west,  and  an  exaggerated  account 
relates  tiiat  80,000  of  them  w-ere  dragged  oS  to 
Spain  as  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Jews  .  .  .  were 
unmolested  under  the  Arian  kings;  .  .  .  but  as 
soon  as  the  Catholic  Church  obtained  the  suprem- 
acy in  Spain,  and  Arianism  began  to  be  persecu- 
ted, an  unfavourable  crisis  set  in." — -H.  Graetz, 
UUt.  of  tin:  Jciris,  T.  3,  rh.  2. 

A.  D.  615. — Siege  and  capture  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  Persians. — Sack  and  massacre.  See 
jEitis.vLioM;  A.  I).  01."). 

A.  D.  637. — Surrender  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
Moslems.     See  Jekisai.f.m  :  A.  1).  037. 

7th  Century. — General  persecution. — First 
expulsion  from  Spain. — In  the  seventh  century, 
during'  the  reign  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Emperor 
Ileraclius  (A.  "D.  GlU-041)  the  Jews  were  sub- 
jected to  a  more  general  and  bitter  persecution 
than  they  had  experienced  before  at  the  liands 
of  the  Christians.  "  It  is  said  that  about  this  time 
a  prophecy  was  current,  which  declared  that  the 
Roman  empire  would  be  overthrown  by  a  cir- 
cumcised people.  This  report  may  have  been 
spread  by  the  .lews,  in  order  to  excite  their  own 
ardour,  and  a.s.sist  their  projects  of  rebellion;  but 
the  prophecy  was  .saved  from  oblivion  by  the 
subsequent  conquests  of  llie  Saracens.  .  .  .  The 
conduct  of  the  Jews  excited  the  bigotry,  as  it 
may  have  awakened  the  fears,  of  the  imperial 
government,  and  both  Phocas  and  Ileraclius 
attemjited  to  exterminate  the  JewLsh  religion, 
!uul  if  possilile  to  put  an  end  to  the  national  ex- 
istence. Ileraclius  not  only  practised  every  spe- 
cies of  cruelly  him.self  to  cltect  this  object  within 
the  lioiinds  of  his  own  dominions,  but  lie  even 
made  the  forced  conversion  or  banishment  of  the 
Jews  a   prominent  feature   in   his  diplomacy." 
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Thus  II(M-iirliiis  incliK'i'd  Sisebut,  llu'Ciolliic  king 
in  .Spiiiii,  and  Dagolicrt,  tliu  Frank  king,  lo  jiiiii 
iiiin  ill  t'oi-cinj;-  liaptisiii  on  llie  Ji'ws,  witli  tlio 
nltfi-iiativi'  ill'  tliglit. — (1,  Finlay,  (rreece  iiiuler 
tin-  U'liiiiuis.  fit.  \.  sect.  o.  —  "Urgeil  liy  tlu^  re- 
CjiU'Sl  and  iiicilcd  by  tlic  cxainplc  iif  llcraclius, 
Siscliiilo  [cji-  Sisi'lmt]  issued  an  CMlict  in  the  yi'ar 
(ilfi,  tliat,  witliin  a  year,  tlie  Jews  in  Spain  sliould 
eitlier  einbnicc  Christianity,  oi'  slioulcl  be  slioni, 
scourged,  and  exjielli'd  from  llie  Ivingdom,  and 
their  jiroperty  oonfisealed.  ...  It  was  a  pre- 
mium on  liypocrisy;  lor  liypocrisy  was  an  in- 
strument of  .self-preservation.  Ninety  tbou.saud 
Jews  made  a  nominal  sulniiissiou." — II.  Coppee, 
Ooiif/nest  of  Spiiiii  hji  the  Ariilj-Mimrs,  hk.  3,  cit.  3 
(«.  1). — Sec,  also,  Goths  (V'iskiotiis):  A.  D.  507- 
711. 

7th  Century. — The  Epoch  of  the  Geonim. — 
The  Exilarchate  and  the  Gaonate. — After  the 
death  of  tile  t'.ijiph  OtlimaiU.V.  D.  6.").)),  when 
the  followers  of  .Mohammed  were  divided  into 
two  camps — ^thc  partisans  of  All  and  the  par- 
tisans of  iMoawiyah.  "  the  Baby  Ionian  Jews  and 
Nestorian  C'liristiaus  sided  with  Ali,  and  ren- 
dered him  their  assistance."  Prominent  among 
the  Jewish  supporters  of  Ali  was  jVIar-Lsaac,  the 
head  of  a  school.  "The  unhappy  Ali  valued 
this  homage,  and,  doulitless,  accorded  jirivileges 
to  the  Jewish  head  of  the  school.  It  is  quite 
jirobable  that  from  this  time  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Sora  occupied  a  certain  dignitj',  and 
took  the  title  of  Gaon.  There  were  certain  privi- 
leges connected  Avith  the  Gaonate,  upon  which 
even  the  Exilarch  —  also  politically  appointed  — 
did  not  venture  to  encroach.  Through  this  there 
arose  a  peculiar  relationship  between  the  two  en- 
tirely opposing  offices  —  the  Exilarchate  and  the 
Gaonate.  This  led  to  subscipicnt  quarrels.  With 
Bostanai  [then  Exilarch]  ami  ]\Iar-Isaac,  the 
Jewish  officials  recognised  by  the  Caliph,  there 
begins  a  new  period  in  Jewish  history  —  the 
Epoch  of  the  Geonim.  .  .  .  For  the  space  of  40 
years  (680  to  720),  only  the  names  of  the  Geonim 
and  Exilarchsare  known  to  tis,  historical  tletails, 
however,  are  entirely  wanting.  During  this 
time,  through  (piarrels  and  concessions,  there 
arose  peculiar  relations  between  the  officials  of 
tlie  Jewish-Persian  kingdom,  which  developed 
into  a  kind  of  constitution.  The  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Babylonia  (Persia),  which  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  state,  had  a  peculiar  constitution. 
The  Exilarch  was  at  their  head,  and  next  to  liim 
stood  the  Gaon.  Both  together  they  formed  the 
unit_v  of  the  community.  The  Exilarch  tilled 
political  functions.  He  represented  the  Bab_v- 
lonian-Persiau  Judaism  under  the  Caliphs.  He 
collected  the  taxes  from  the  various  communi- 
ties, and  paid  them  into  the  treasury.  The  Exil- 
archs,  botli  in  their  outer  appearance  and  mode 
of  life,  were  like  princes.  They  drove  about  in 
a  state  carriage ;  they  had  outriders  and  a  kind 
of  body  guard,  and  received  princely  homage. 
The  religious  unity  of  Judaism,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  represented  in  the  two  chief  schofils 
of  Sora  and  Pumbaditha.  They  expounded  tlie 
Talmud,  giving  it  a  practical  application;  they 
made  new  laws  and  institutions,  and  saw  that 
the}"  were  carried  out,  by  allotting  punishments 
for  those  who  transgressed  them.  The  Exilarch 
shared  the  judicial  power  in  common  with  the 
Gaon  of  Sora  and  the  head  of  the  school  of  Pum- 
baditha. .  .  .  The  head  of  the  school  of  Sora, 
however,    was    alone    privileged    to    be   styled 


'Gaon';  the  head  of  the  school  of  Pumbaditha 
did  not  bear  the  title  officially.  Tlie  Gaon  of 
Sora  enjoyed  general  preference  over  his  col- 
league of  Pumbaditha." — II.  Graetz,  lli:<t.  af  the 
Jiir^t,  v.  ;i,  '■//.    1. 

8th  Century. — Conversion  of  the  Khazars  to 
Judaism.     See  Kit  \/.aiis. 

8th  Century. — Origin  of  the  Karaites.  See 
Kakaism. 

8-i5th  Centuries. —  Toleration  by  Moors 
and  Christians  in  Spain,  followed  by  merciless 
persecution  and  expulsion.  —  Treatment  in 
Portugal.  — "  I'lider  the  .Moorish  gnviriiiiiriit  ill 
Spain  tlie  lot  of  this  persecuted,  tormented  peo- 
ple was  more  tolerable  than  inany  Christian  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Under  the  Christian  kings  of  th(!  I'ith 
and  13th  centuries,  they  rose  to  still  greater  in- 
lluence  as  financial  ailvisers  .and  treasurers, 
astronomers  and  physicians ;  in  Toledo  alone  they 
numbered  13,000.  .  .  .  Their  condition  in  Spain 
from  the  time  of  the  flourish  supremacy  to  the 
end  of  the  l.itli  century  was  upon  the  whole 
more  favourable  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  14th  century  brought  disaster 
to  the  .Jews  of  the  Peninsula  and  elsewhere.  .  .  . 
They  were  detested  by  the  people;  first  in  one 
town  and  then  in  another  they  were  attacked  aii<l 
murdered,  and  their  synagogues  were  burned 
down;  and  at  length,  in  1391,  the  storm  broke 
upon  tliem  in  all  its  fury,  and  raged  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  S|iain.  .  .  .  >Iaiiy  thou- 
sands were  slain;  whilst  300,000  saveil  them- 
selves by  receiving  baptism,  but  it  was  di.scovered 
in  a  few  years  that  17,000  had  lapsed  into  Juda- 
ism. A  century  later,  in  1493,  a  royal  edict  com- 
manded all  Jews  to  quit  the  country,  leaving 
their  goods  behind  them.  As  the  Inquisition  at 
the  same  time  forbade  the  sale  of  victuals  to  the 
Jews,  the  majority'  .  .  .  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  baiitism.  Of  those  who  withdrew  into 
exile  —  the  uumbersare  variously  reckoned  from 
170,000  to  400,000  — the  greater  part  perished 
from  pestilence,  starvation,  or  shipwreck.  The 
descendants  of  thase  who  survived,  the  Sepliar- 
dim,  founil  refuge  in  Italy,  and  under  Turkish 
rule  in  the  East,  and,  for  a  short  space,  even  in 
Portugal.  ...  In  Portugal  the  Jews  fared  even 
worse  than  their  brethren  in  Siiain.  .  .  .  The 
Inquisition  was  .  .  .  introduced  as  the  approved 
means  for  handing  over  to  the  exclieciuer  the 
wealth  of  the  new  Christians." — J.  I.  von  DiJl- 
linger.  The  Jews  in  Europe  {Studies  in  Earopeitii 
Hist. ,  ch.  9). 

Also  in;  H.  C.  Lea.  Chupters  from  the  He- 
Wlious  Hist,  of  Spain,  pp.  437-468.— AV.  11.  Pres- 
cott.  Hist,  of  the  lieiyii  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
pt.  1,  (7/.  17  (c.  3). — See,  also,  Inquisition:  A.  D. 
1303^1.-)3.j. 

nth  Century. — First  appearance  of  Jews 
in  England. — Their  treatment  as  usurers. 
—  "Their  tirst  appearance  in  England  is  said 
to  have  been  due  to  the  Conqueror,  who  brought 
over  a  Jewish  colony  from  Koucu  to  London. 
They  were  special  favourites  of  "William  Riifus; 
under  Heniy  they  play  a  less  conspicuous  part; 
but  in  the  next  reign  we  find  them  at  Lincoln, 
Oxfonl,  and  elsewhere,  and  there  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  they  were  alreadj'  estalilishcil  in  most 
of  the  chief  English  towns.  They  formed,  how- 
ever, no  part  of  the  townsfolk.  The  Jew  was 
not  a  member  of  the  state ;  he  was  the  king's 
chattel,  not  to  be  meddled  with,  for  good  or  ifor 
evil,  save  at  the  king's  own  bidding.     Exempt 
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■from  toll  and  tax  and  from  the  fines  of  j\istice, 
he  had  the  means  of  accumulating  a  hoard  of 
wealth  which  might  indeed  be  seized  at  any  mo- 
ment l)y  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  king,  but  which 
the  king's  protection  guarded  with  jealous  care 
against  all  other  interference.  The  capacity  iu 
which  the  Jew  usually  appears  is  that  of  a 
money dender  —  an  occupation  in  which  the  scru- 
ples of  tlie  C;hurch  forbade  Christians  to  engage, 
lest  they  should  be  contaminated  with  the  sin  of 
Hsur3'.  Fettered  by  no  such  scruples,  the  He- 
brew money-lenders  drove  a  thriving  trade." — 
K.  Norgate,  Enr/lnnd  under  the  Anr/enn,  Kinyn, 
r-.  1,  ch.  1. — "  Tiie  Church  declared  against  cap- 
italism of  any  kind,  branding  it  as  usurj'.  It 
became  impossible  in  Angevin  England  to  obtain 
the  capital  for  any  large  scheme  of  building  or 
organisation  unless  the  projectors  had  the  capital 
themselves.  Here  was  the  function  whicli  the 
.Tew  could  perform  iu  England  of  the  twelfth 
century,  which  was  just  passing  economically 
out  of  the  stage  of  barter.  Capital  was  wanted 
in  particidar  for  the  change  of  architecture  from 
wood  to  stone  with  the  better  classes,  and  especi- 
ally for  tlie  erection  of  castles  and  monasteries. 
The  Jews  were,  indeed,  the  lirst  in  England  to 
possess  dwelling-houses  built  with  stone,  proba- 
bly for  purposes  of  protection  as  well  as  of  com- 
fort. And  as  a  specimen  of  their  influence  on 
monastic  architecture,  we  have  it  on  record  that 
no  less  than  nine  Cistercian  monasteries  of  the 
North  Country  v.^ere  built  by  moneys  lent  by  the 
great  Aaron  of  Lincoln,  whoal.so  boasted  that  he 
had  built  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  .  .  .  The  re- 
sult of  the  Cluirch's  attitude  towards  Jews  and 
towards  usury  was  to  put  the  king  into  a 
peculiar  relation  towards  his  .Jewish  subjects. 
The  Cliurch  kept  them  out  of  all  other  ]iursuits 
but  that  of  usurv,  wliich  it  branded  as  infamous; 
the  State  followed  suit,  and  confiscated  the 
estates  of  all  usurers  dj'ing  as  such.  Hence,  as 
a  .Jew  could  onlj'  be  a  usurer,  his  estate  was  al- 
ways potentially  the  king's,  and  could  be  dealt 
with  by  the  king  as  if  it  were  his  own.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  not  to  the  king's  interest 
to  keep  the  Jews'  wealth  in  his  own  hands,  for 
he,  the  king,  as  a  good  Christian,  ccmld  not  get 
usury  for  it,  while  the  Jew  could  very  soon 
double  and  treble  it,  since  the  absence  of  com- 
petition enabled  him  to  fi.x  the  rate  of  interest 
very  high,  rarely  less  than  forty  per  cent. ,  often 
as  mucli  as  eighty.  .  .  .  The  only  useful  func- 
tion the  .Jew  could  perform  towards  both  king 
and  people  was  to  be  as  ricli  as  pt)ssible,  just  as 
the  larger  the  capital  of  a  bank,  the  more  valu- 
able the  part  it  plays  in  the  world  of  commerce. 
.  .  .  The  king  reaped  the  benefit  of  these  riches 
in  several  ways.  One  of  his  main  functions  and 
main  source  of  income  was  selling  justice,  and 
Jews  were  among  his  best  customers.  Tlien  he 
claimed  from  them,  as  from  his  other  subjects, 
fines  and  amerciaments  for  all  the  events  of  life. 
The  l^ipe  Rolls  contain  entries  of  fines  paid  by 
Jews  to  marry,  not  to  marry,  to  become  divorced, 
to  go  a  journey  acro.ss  the  sea,  to  become  part- 
ners with  another  Jew,  in  sliort,  for  all  the  de- 
cisive events  of  life.  And  above  all,  the  king 
got  frequent  windfalls  from  tlie  heirs  of  deceased 
Jews  who  paid  heavy  reliefs  to  have  their  fathers' 
charters  and  debts,  of  whi(-h,  as  we  have  seen, 
they  could  make  more  profitable  u.se  than  the 
king,  to  whom  the  Jew's  projierty  escheated  not 
qua  Jew,  but  qua  usurer.     Iu  the  case  of  Aaron 


of  I^incolu  tlie  king  did  not  disgorge  at  all  at  his 
death,  but  kept  in  his  own  hantis  the  large  treas- 
ures, lands,  houses  and  delits  of  the  great  finan- 
cier. He  appears  to  have  first  organised  the 
Jewry,  and  made  the  whole  of  the  English  Jews 
his  agents  throughout  the  country.  ...  In  ad- 
dition to  these  quasi-regular  and  normal  sources 
of  income  from  his  Jews,  the  king  claimed  from 
them  —  again  as  from  his  other  subjects  —  vari- 
ous contributions  from  time  to  time  under  the 
names  of  gifts  and  tallages.  And  here  he  cer- 
tainly seems,  on  occasion  at  least,  to  have  exer- 
cised an  unfavourable  discrimination  in  his  de- 
mands from  the  Jews.  In  1187,  the  year  of 
Aaron  of  Lincoln's  death,  he  took  a  tenth  from 
the  rest  of  England,  which  yic-lded  ,£70,000,  and 
a  quarter  from  the  Jews,  which  gave  as  much  as 
£60,000.  In  other  words,  the  .Jews  were  reck- 
oned to  have,  at  tluit  date,  one  quarter  of  the 
movable  weallh  of  the  kingdom  (£340,000  against 
£700.000  held  by  the  rest)^  .  .  .  They  actc^d  the 
part  of  a  sponge  for  the  Royal  Treasuiy,  they 
gathered  up  all  the  floating  money  of  the  coun- 
try, to  be  squeezed  from  time  to  time  into  the 
king's  treasure-chest.  .  .  .  The  king  was  thus 
.  .  .  the  sleeping-partner  in  all  the  Jewish  usury, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  the  Arch-usurer  of  the 
kingdom.  By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to 
bring  pressure  on  any  of  his  barons  who  were 
indebted  to  the  Jews.  He  could  offer  to  release 
them  of  their  debt  of  the  usury  accruing  to  it, 
and  in  the  case  of  debts  falling  into  his  hand  by 
the  death  of  a  Jew,  lie  could  commute  the  debt 
for  a  much  smaller  sum.  Thus  the  Ci.stercian 
abbeys  referred  to  above  paid  Richard  I.  1,000 
marks  instead  of  the  6,400  which  they  had  owed 
to  Aaron  of  Lincoln." — Jos.  Jacobs,  The  Jeics  of 
Aitf/crin  Eiigl'Did.  introd. 

A.  D.  1076. — Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks.     See  CursADKs:  Caises.  At. 

A.  D.  1096-1146. — Massacre  of  Jews  in  Eu- 
rope by  Crusaders. — The  lawless  and  savage 
mobs  of  Crusaders  which  followed  in  the  wake 
of  tlie  disorderly  hosts  of  Peter  the  Hermit  and 
AValter  the  Penniless,  A.  D.  10!)0,  expended 
their  zeal,  at  the  outset  of  their  inarch,  in  hunt- 
ing and  killing  Jews.  "Acting  on  the  notion 
that  the  infidels  dwelling  in  Europe  should  be 
exterminated  before  tliose  in  Asia  should  be  at- 
tacked, [they]  murdered  Vi. 000  Jews.  In  Treves, 
many  of  these  unfortunate  men,  driven  to  de- 
spair, laid  violent  hands  on  their  children  and  on 
themselves,  and  multitudes  embraced  Christi- 
anity, from  which  they  lapsed  tlie  moment  the 
peril  had  passed.  Two  hundred  Jews  fled  from 
Cologne  and  took  refuge  in  boats;  the}'  were 
overtaken  and  slain.  In  JIayence,  the  arch- 
bishop, Rudhart,  took  them  under  his  protection, 
and  gave  them  the  great  hall  of  his  castle  for  an 
asylum;  the  pilgrims,  nevertlieless,  forced  their 
way  in.  and  murdered  700  of  them  in  the  arch- 
bisliop's  presence.  At  Spinas  the  Jews  valiantly 
defended  themselves.  At  Worms  they  all  com- 
mitted suicide.  At  Magdeburg  the  archbishop, 
Ruprecht,  amused  himself  by  attacking  them 
during  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  taber- 
n.aclcs,  and  by  seizing  their  property." — W.  Meu- 
zel,  Jlist.  of  Germniiji,  rh.  \\n  (i\  1).— The  fer- 
vors of  the  Second  Cru.sade  [.\.  I).  1146]  inclined, 
in  Germany,  to  the  same  direction,  of  .lew-hunt- 
ing; but  St.  Bern.'ird.  the  apostle  of  the  Crus.ade, 
was  enlightened  and  humane  cnougli  to  suppress 
the   outrage   by   iiis   great  infiueuce.     A  monk 
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n;i]iie<l  Uatlulf,  sclfniipointcd  prciiclicr  of  llio 
C'nisiulciii  Germany,  slinvil  up  tlio  people  of  the 
cities  of  the  Rhine  iigiiinst  tlie  Jews,  ;ui<l  num- 
bers were  nuissiiered,  notwitlistiuiiling  iiltempis 
of  tlie  emperor,  (Jonrad,  to  protect  tlieni.  I!ut 
Bernard  went  in  jierson  to  tlu;  seene,  and,  !)}•  Ids 
personal  authority,  drove  the  brutal  monk  into 
his  convent. — T.  Keisililley.  TJic  (_'riisit(li/rs  [rh.  '■]]. 

Also  I.N;  II.  (Jraetz,  llinl.  nf  tJie  .fiirs,  v.  \),fli. 
9  mill  11.  — II.  C.   .\danis,  lli.ii.  of  tli,' .furx,  rh.   \r>. 

A.  D.  1099. — Conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Crusaders.     See  Jicius.m.km  :  .V.  1),  lO'.t'.). 

ii-iyth  Centuries. — Alternating  toleration 
and  oppression  in  Poland. — "It  cannot  be  de- 
uieil  that  this  frunid.  e.ireful  race  formeil  the 
only  class  of  t,ra<lers  iu  the  land  [Ifith-lTth  cen- 
turies]. Tliat  braneli  of  industiy  which  the  no- 
bleman despi.sed,  owing  to  pride  or  carelessness, 
and  from  which  the  peasant  was  excluded  by 
stupidity  and  ignorance,  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Jews.  Though  their  presence  ma}'  have 
been  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  in  after  year's, 
they  were  certainly  at  the  .same  time  a  national 
necessity.  .  .  .  Perpetually  ojipressed  by  (capri- 
cious laws,  the  race  raise<l  itself  by  jierseverance 
and  cunning.  lU-trcated,  persecuted  by  tire  and 
sword,  still  they  returned,  or  others  took  their 
place;  robbed  and  plundered  repeatedly,  the 
•wealtli  of  the  land  was  yet  theirs.  .  .  .  The  fii'st 
Jewish  immigrants  were  e.xiles  from  Germany 
and  Bohenua.  In  1096  they  fled  to  Poland, 
where  at  that  time  there  was  more  religious  tol- 
erance than  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  cruelty 
and  greed  of  the  first  crusaders  caused  this  e.\o- 
dus  of  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Casimir  the  Great  [1333- 
1370],  instigated  by  bis  love  for  Esther,  the 
beautiful  Jewess  of  Opocno,  gave  the  Jews  such 
civil  rights  and  privileges  as  a  Polish  king  coidd 
grant,  which  conduced  to  the  advantage  of  the 
land;  but  already  in  the  time  of  Lewis  of  Hun- 
gary, 1371,  they  were  sentenced  to  exile.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  find  them  scattered  over 
the  whole  of  Poland  in  138(i.  Christians  were 
forbidden  ou  pain  of  excommunication  to  have 
any  intercourse  with  Jews  or  to  purchase  from 
them.  When  they  settled  in  towns  they  were 
forced  to  live  in  particular  suburbs.  .  .  .  The 
incredible  increase  of  the  Jewish  population, 
supposed  to  be  three  times  as  r;ipid  as  that  of 
the  Polish  inhabitants,  was  very  alarming,  as  the 
Jews  managed  to  avoid  all  puljlic  burdens  and 
taxes.  Sigismund  Augustvis  [1.548-1.572]  re- 
solved, in  spite  of  their  objections,  to  impose  a 
poll  tax  of  one  florin  per  head,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  discover  by  this  means  their  actual  num- 
ber. It  was  estimated  at  200,000,  but  only 
16,000  florins  were  paid  as  tax.  Their  power 
was  increased  by  John  Soliiesky,  to  whom  they 
had  prophesied  that  he  would  ascend  the  throne. 
He  favoured  the  Jews  so  nuich,  that  the  senate  in 
1682  implored  him  to  regard  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  and  not  let  the  favours  of  the  crown  pass 
through  their  hands.  The  law-s  forbidding  the 
Jews  on  pain  of  death  to  ti'ade  with  the  jieasants, 
to  keep  inns,  to  sell  brandy  —  laws  which  were 
pa.ssed  anew  in  ever}'  reign  —  show  that  they 
never  ceased  to  carr}'  on  tliese  trades,  so  profit- 
able for  them,  so  ruinous  for  the  peasant." — 
Co\uit  Von  Jloltke,  I'uhinil:  ch.  6. 

Also  ix:  II.  Graetz,  llixt.  of  the  Jeirn,  i:  4, 
c/i.  IS. 

A.  D.  1189. —  Massacres  in  England. —  At 
tlie   time    of  the  accession  of   Kichard  Cieur  dc 


Lion,  king  of  England,  the  crusading  spirit  h.ad 
inllamed  a  si)ecially  bitter  hatrcil  of  the  Jews. 
Some  of  the  obnoxious  people  were  imprudent 
enough  to  press  in  among  the  spectators  of  King 
Richard's  coronation.  They  were  driven  back 
with  blows;  "  a  riot  ensued,  and  the  Jews'  (piar- 
ter  was  plundered.  A  da}'  elapsed  before  the 
king's  troops  coulil  restore  order,  and  then  only 
three  rioters  were  iiunislied,  for  damage  done  to 
Christians.  Thus  encouraged,  or  allowcil,  tlie 
frenzy  of  persecution  s|)read  over  the  lanil. 
Generally  it  was  the  country  people  who  were 
.setting  out  as  pilgrims  for  Palestine,  who  began 
the  crusade  at  home,  while  the  cities  interpo.sed 
to  preserve  the  king's  peace.  But  the  rumour 
that  the  unbelievers  were  accustomed  to  crucify 
a  Christian  lioy  at  Easter  had  hardened  men's 
hearts  against  them.  The  cause  of  murder  and 
rapine  ])rcvailcd  in  Dunstable,  Stamford,  and 
Lincoln.  At  York,  the  viscount  allowed  .500 
Jews  to  take  refuge  in  the  castle.  Fearing,  in 
sjiite  of  this,  to  be  given  up,  they  closed  the 
gates  against  the  king's  officers.  They  were 
now  besieged  by  the  townsmen,  under  orders  of 
the  viscount,  and  the  defence  of  men  untrained 
to  arms  and  without  artillery  lay  onl}'  in  the 
strength  of  the  walls.  Tliey  olfered  to  rau.som 
their  li\es,  but  the  crowd  thirsted  for  blood. 
Then  a  rabbi  rose  up  and  addressed  his  country- 
men. '  Men  of  Israel,  hear  my  words;  it  is  bet- 
ter for  us  to  die  for  our  law  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  hate  it;  and  our  law  pre- 
scribes this.'  Then  every  man  slew  his  wife  and 
children,  and  hurled  the  corpses  over  the  battle- 
ments. The  survivors  shut  themselves  up  with 
their  treasures  in  the  royal  chamber,  and  set  fire 
to  it.  The  crowd  indemnifled  themselves  by 
sacking  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  burning  the 
schedules  of  their  delrts.  which  were  kept  for 
safety  in  the  cathedral." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Hint, 
of  Bug.  duriiKj  tlie  Eiiiiy  and  Middle  Ayes,  v.  1, 
ch.  82. 

Also  in:  H.  C.  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  Jews,  ch. 
16. 

i2-isth  Centuries. — Treatment  in  France. — 
In  France,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  tlie  extorting 
of  money  from  the  Jews  was  one  of  the  devices 
depended  upon  for  re])lenishing  the  royal  treas- 
ury. "It  is  almost  incredible  to  what  a  length 
this  was  carried.  L^sury,  forbidden  by  law  and 
superstition  to  Christian.s,  was  confined  to  this 
industrious  and  covetous  people.  .  .  .  The  chil- 
dren of  Israel  grew  rich  in  despite  of  insult  and 
oppression,  and  retaliated  upon  their  Christian 
debtors.  If  an  historian  of  Philip  Augustus 
may  be  believed,  they  possessed  almost  one-half 
of  Paris.  Unquestionably  they  must  have  had 
support  both  at  court  and  in  the  halls  of  jus- 
tice. The  policy  of  the  kings  of  France  was 
to  employ  them  as  a  spunge  to  suck  their  sub- 
jects' money,  which  they  might  afterwards  ex- 
]n-ess  with  less  odium  than  direct,  taxation  would 
incur.  Philip  Augustus  released  all  Christians 
in  his  dominions  from  tlieir  debts  to  the  Jews, 
reserving  a  fifth  jiart  to  himself.  He  afterwards 
expelled  the  whole  nation  from  France.  But 
they  appear  to  have  returned  again — whether 
by  stealth,  or,  as  is  more  probalile,  by  purchasing 
permission.  >St.  Louis  twice  banished  and  twice 
recalled  the  Jews.  A  series  of  alternate  perse- 
cution and  tolerance  was  borne  by  this  extraordi- 
nary people  with  an  invincible  perseverance,  and 
a  talent  of  accumulating  riches  which  kept  pace 
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witli  tlicir  plunderers ;  till  new  schemes  of  finance 
supplying  the  turn,  they  were  finally  expelled 
under  Charles  VI.  and  never  afterwards  obtained 
any  legal  establishment  in  France." — H.  Hallam, 
The  Middle  A'jts,  eh.  2,  pt.  2  (i:  1). 

Also  ix:  J.  I.  von  Dijllinger,  The  Jcics  in 
Em-'ipe  (Stiidiisiii  Etiropmn  Hist.,  ch.  9). 

I3-I4th  Centuries. — Hostility  of  the  Papacy 
and  the  Church. — Doctrine  of  the  Divine  con- 
demnation of  the  Jews  to  Slavery. — Claim  of 
the  Emperors  to  ownership  of  them. — "  Tlie 
declaration  by  Innocent  III.  [Pope,  1198-1216] 
that  the  entire  nation  was  destined  by  God  on  ac- 
count of  its  sins  to  perpetual  slavery,  was  the 
Magna  Charta  continually  appealed  to  by  those 
who  coveted  the  possessions  of  the  Jews  and  the 
earnings  of  tlieir  industry;  both  princes  and 
people  acted  upon  it.  .  .  .  The  succeeding  popes 
took  their  stand  upon  the  ma.\ims  and  behests  of 
Innocent  III.  If  the  Jews  built  themselves  a 
synagogue,  it  was  to  be  pulled  down  ;  they  might 
only  repair  the  old  ones.  Xo  Jew  jnight  appear 
as  a  witness  against  a  Christian.  The  bishops 
were  charged  to  enforce  the  wearing  of  the  dis- 
tinctive badge,  the  hat  or  the  yellow  garment,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power.  The  wearing  of 
the  badge  was  pai'ticularly  cruel  and  oppressive, 
for  in  the  frecpicnt  tiunults  and  risings  in  the 
towns  the  Jews,  being  tluis  recognisable  at  a 
glance,  fell  all  tlie  more  easily  into  the  hands  of 
the  e.\eited  mob;  and  if  a  Jew  inidertook  a  jour- 
ney he  inevitably  became  a  prey  to  the  numer- 
ous bandits  and  adventurers,  who  naturally  con- 
sidered him  as  an  outlaw.  .  .  .  Where  popes 
failed  to  interfere,  the  councils  of  the  various 
countries  made  amends  for  the  omission;  they 
forbade,  for  instance,  a  Christian  letting  or  sell- 
ing a  house  to  a  Jew,  or  buying  wine  from  him. 
Besides  all  this,  the  order  was  ofteu  renewed  that 
all  copies  of  thoTalnuid  and  couunentaries  u|i()n 
it  —  consequently  the  greater  part  of  the  Jewish 
literature  —  should  be  burnt.  .  .  .  The  new 
theory  as  to  the  Jews  being  in  a  state  of  slavery 
was  now  adopted  and  enlarged  upon  by  theolo- 
gians and  canonists.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose 
teaching  was  received  by  the  wdiole  Roman 
Church  as  unassailable,  pronounced  that  since 
the  race  was  condemned  to  perpetual  bondage 
princes  coidd  dispose  of  the  po.ssessions  of  the 
Jews  just  as  they  would  of  their  own.  A  long 
list  of  canonical  writers  maintained,  tipon  the 
same  ground,  the  right  of  princes  and  governors 
to  seize  upon  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Jews 
and  have  them  baptized  hy  force.  It  was  com- 
monlj-  taught,  and  tlic  ecclesiastical  claim  still 
exists,  that  a  Jewish  child  once  baptized  w,as  not 
to  be  left  to  the  father.  Meanwhile  princes  liad 
eagerly  seized  upon  tlie  papal  doctrine  that  the 
perpetual  slavery  of  the  Jews  was  ordained  by 
God,  and  on  it  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  founiled 
the  claim  that  all  Jews  belonged  to  him  as  Em- 
peror, following  the  contention  prevalent  at  the 
time  that  the  right  of  lordship  over  them  de- 
volved upon  him  as  the  successor  of  the  old 
Roman  Emperors.  .  .  .  King  All)ert  went  so  far 
as  to  claim  from  King  Philip  of  France  that  the 
French  Jews  should  be  handed  over  to  him.  .  .  . 
From  the  14tli  century  this  'servitude  1o  the 
state  '  was  understood  to  mean  complete  slavery. 
'  You  yoiu'selves,  your  bodies  and  your  jiosses- 
sions.  belong,'  says  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  in 
a  docunK'nt  addressed  to  the  .lews,  '  to  us  and  to 
the  empire;  we  may  act,  make  and  do  with  you 


what  we  will  and  please.'  The  .lews  were,  in 
fact,  constantly  handed  about  like  merchandise 
from  one  to  another;  the  emperor,  now  in  this- 
place,  now  in  that,  declared  their  claims  for  debts 
to  be  cancelled;  and  for  this  a  heav}'  sum  was 
paid  into  his  treasury,  usually  iJO  jK-r  cent." — J. 
I.  Von  Dollinger,  Tin  Jncs  in  Eumpe  {Studies  in 
E<i  nipt  lilt  Hist.,  rh.  9). 

A.  D.  1290. —  Banished  from  England. — "At 
the  same  time  [A.  D.  1290],  the  King  [Edward 
I.]  banished  all  tlie  Jews  from  the  kingdom. 
Upward  of  16,000  arc  said  to  have  left  England, 
nor  did  they  reappear  till  Cromwell  connived  at 
their  return  in  16.')4.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
why  the  King  determined  on  this  act  of  sevcr- 
it\',  especially  as  the  Jews  were  royal  property 
and  a  very  convenient  source  of  income.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  their  way  of  doing 
business  was  very  repugnant  to  his  ideas  of  jus- 
tice, while  they  were  certainly  great  falsifiers  of 
the  coinage,  which  he  was  very  anxious  to  keep 
pure  and  true.  Earlier  in  the  reign  he  had 
hanged  between  200  and  300  of  them  for  that 
crime,  and  they  are  said  to  have  demanded  60 
per  cent,  for  their  loans,  taking  advantage  of  the 
monopoly  as  money-lenders  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical prohibition  of  usury  had  given  them." — J.  F. 
Bright,  llint.  tif  EiKj.,  period  1,  ]).  179. — The  ex- 
puLsion  was  in  compliance  with  a  demand  made  by 
Parliament.  "We  have  no  record  of  any  special 
action  or  crime  on  the  part  of  the  .Jews  which 
suggested  the  particular  parliamentarj*  demand 
in  1290."  It  had  been  made  four  years  before, 
when,  "ill  one  night,  all  the  Jews  in  England 
were  flung  into  prison,  and  would  most  likely 
have  been  expelled  there  and  then,  had  they  not 
outbribed  the  King  with  .£12,00t)."— G.  H.  Leon- 
ard, E-rpuliion  of  the  Jews  by  Ediriinl  I.  {Royal 
Hist.  Sic.  Trans.,  neir  ,«,riis.  r.  5,  1891). 

A.  D.  1321.  —  Persecution  of  Lepers  and 
Jews.  —  "In  the  year  1321,  a  general  rumour 
prevailed  through  Europe  that  the  unhappy 
beings  afflicted  w'ith  leprosy  (a  disease  with 
wliich  the  Crusaders  had  become  infected  in  the 
East  .  .  .)  had  conspired  to  inoculate  all  their 
healthy  fellow-creatures  with  their  own  loath- 
some malady.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Grenada  and 
the  Jews  were  denounced  as  the  prime  movers  of 
this  nefarious  plot  directed  to  the  extermination 
of  Christianity ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  latter, 
unable  to  overcome  the  many  im])ediments  which 
opi^osed  their  own  agency,  had  Inibed  tlie  lepers 
to  become  their  instruments.  This  '  enormous 
Creed,' in  spite  of  its  manifold  absurdities,  found 
easy  admission;  and,  if  other  evidence  w-ero 
wanting  for  its  support,  torture  was  aUvaj's  at 
hand  to  provide  confessions.  Philip  V.  [of 
France]  was  among  the  firmest  believers,  and 
therefore  among  the  most  active  avengers  of  the 
imaginary  crime;  and  he  encouraged  persecution 
by  numerous  penal  edicts.  At  Toulouse,  160 
Jews  were  burned  alive  at  once  on  a  single  pile, 
without  distinction  of  sex,  and,  as  it  seems, 
without  any  forms  of  previous  examination.  In 
Paris,  greater  gentleness  was  manifested;  tliose 
only  were  led  to  the  stake  fromwliom  an  avowal 
of  guilt  could  be  extorted." — E.  Siuedley,  Hi.it. 
(if  France,  pt.  1,  ch.  8.  —  "  The  loril  of  Parthenay 
writes  word  to  the  king  that  'a  great  leper,'  ar- 
rested on  his  territory,  has  confessed  tiiat  a  rich 
Jew  had  given  him  money,  and  supjilied  him 
with  drugs.  These  drugs  were  compounded  of 
human    blood,    of    urine,    and    of    the    blood    of 
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Christ  (thp  cnnscor.ntcil  wiifor),  .and  tlm  whole. 
iifU-i'  h;iviiiK  liccii  dried  and  pounded,  was  put 
into  a  Ijag  with  a  weiglit  and  tlirown  into  tlie 
spriuij.s  or  wells.  Several  lepers  had  already 
been  provisiou.illy  burnt  in  Ga.seony.  and  the 
kini;.  alarnied  at  the  new  jnovenient  whieh  was 
originating',  hastily  returned  from  Poitou  to 
France,  and  i.ssued  an  ordinanee  for  the  general 
arrest  of  the  lepers.  Not  a  doubt  was  entertained 
l)y  any  one  of  this  horrible  eonijiact  between 
the  lepers  and  tlio  .Tews.  '  We  ourselves,'  says 
a  chronieU'r  of  the  day,  '  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes  one  of  these  bags,  in  Poitou,  in  a  burgh  of 
our  own  vassalage.'  .  .  .  The  Uiiig  ordered  all 
found  guilty  to  be  burnt,  with  the  exception  of 
tho.se  female  lepers  who  happened  to  be  preg- 
nant. The  other  lepers  were  to  be  conlined  lo 
their  lazarettos.  As  to  the  Jews,  they  were 
burnt  indiseriniiniitely,  especially  in  the  South." 
— T.  :Michelet,  Hixf.  of  Knmcr,  hk.  n,  ch.  ,')(('.  1). 

A.  D.  1348-1349. — Accused  of  causing  the 
Black  Plague. — On  the  appearance  in  lOurope, 
A.  1).  134.S,  of  the  pestilence  known  as  the  Black 
Death,  "there  Avas  a  suspicion  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  hiunan  agencies,  and,  as  usu.al,  the 
Jews  were  asserted  to  have  contrived  the  mach- 
inations by  which  the  calamity  was  created. 
Thej'  w'cre  charged  with  poisoning  the  wells,  and 
through  France,  Switzerland,  and  German}-,  thou- 
sands of  these  unhappy  ])eople  were  destroyed 
on  evidence  derived  frcnn  confessions  obtained 
under  torture.  As  far  as  he  could,  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.  protected  them.  They  escaped  perse- 
cution too  in  the  dominions  of  All)reclit  of  Aus- 
tria. It  is  .said  that  the  great  number  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  in  Poland  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Casimir  the  Great  was  induced  by  the  entreaties 
of  one  Esther,  a  favourite  Jewish  mistress  of 
that  monarch,  to  htirbour  ;uid  shelter  them  in  his 
kingdom.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  Clement 
VI.  forbad  the  ]iersecutiou  of  the  .Jews  at 
Avignon." — J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Hist,  of  Agriculture 
mid  Prices,  v.  1,  ch.  1.5. 

Also  in;  II.  Graetz,  Ili,tt.  if  the  Jcw.i,  i\  4, 
ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1391. — Massacre  and  expulsion  from 
Spain.  Si'C  above:  8th-1.")TU  Cknturiks;  also, 
LsiiUisiTioN:  A.  I).  liOo-l.-i'^"). 

A.  D.  1492. — Expulsion  of  Jews  from  Spain. 
See  iNcjnsiriox;  A.  I).  l-.3o:!-l.")J."). 

17th  Century. — Toleration  in  Holland. — At- 
tractiveness of  that  country  to  wealthy  Israel- 
ites.    See  Nktiieki-.vnds-  A.  I).  I(i21-l(i:!:'. 

A.  D.  1655.  —  Toleration  in  England  by 
Cromwell. — ■■Wednesday,  Dec.  13,  K!-).').  This 
day.  ■in  a  withdrawing  room  at  Whitehall,'  pre- 
sided over  by  his  Highness  [the  Lonl  Protector, 
Oliver  Cromwell],  who  is  much  interested  in  tlic 
matter,  was  held  'a  Conference  conciu-ning  the 
Jews'; — ^of  whicli  the  modern  reader  too  may 
have  licard  sometliing.  Conference,  one  of  Four 
Conferences,  publicly  held,  which  tilleil  all  Eng- 
land with  rumour  in  those  old  December  days; 
but  must  now  coutract  themselves  into  a  point  for 
us.  Highest  official  Persons,  witli  Lord  Chief 
Barons,  Lord  Chief  Justices,  and  chosen  Clergy 
ha\'c  met  here  toadvise,  by  reason,  Law-Iearnin'g, 
Scripture  prophecy,  and  every  source  of  light  for 
the  human  mind,  concerning  the  proposal  of  ad- 
mitting Jews,  with  certain  privileges  as  of  alien- 
citizens,  to  reside  in  England.  They  were  ban- 
ished near  Four-hundred  years  ago":  shall  they 
now  be  allowed  to  reside  and  trade  again'?     The 


Proposer  is  '  jManasseh  Ben  Israel,'  a  learned  Por- 
tuguese Jew  of  Amsterdam;  who,  being  stirred- 
up  of  late  years  by  the  great  tidngs  doing  in 
England,  has  petitioned  one  and  the  other,  liong 
I^irliament  and  Little  Parliament,  for  this  object; 
but  could  never,  till  his  Highness  came  into 
power,  get  the  matter  brouglit  lo  a  hearing. 
And  so  Ihcy  debate  and  solemnly  consider;  and 
his  Highness  spake;  —  and  says  one  witness,  'I 
never  heard  a  man  speak  so  well.'  His  High- 
ness -svas  eager  for  tlie  scheme,  if  so  might  be. 
But  the  Scripture-prophecies,  Law-learnings,  and 
lights  of  the  human  mind  seemed  to  point  an- 
otlier  way :  zealous  Manasseh  went  home  again; 
the  .lews  could  not  settle  here  except  by  private 
sulferance  of  his  Highness." — T.  Carlyle,  Olicer 
CriiiinciiV.H  Letters  and  Speeches,  pi.  9,  letter  207. — 
"Cromwell  .  .  .  was  able  to  overcome  neither 
the  arguments  of  the  theologians,  nor  the 
jealousies  of  the  merchants,  nor  the  prejudices  of 
the  indifferent;  an<l  seeing  that  the  conference 
was  not  likcdy  to  end  as  he  desired,  he  put  an 
end  to  its  deliberations.  Tlien,  without  granting 
the  Jews  the  iiuljlie  establishment  whicli  they 
had  solicited,  he  authorized  a  certain  numljer  of 
them  to  take  up  their  residence  in  London,  where 
they  built  a  synagogue,  purchased  the  land  for 
a  burial-ground,  and  quietly  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  a  sort  of  corporation,  devoted  to  the 
Protector,  on  whose  tolerance  their  safety  en- 
tirely depended." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Ilist.  of  Oliver 
Cromirill.  lik.  (i  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1662-1753. — Condition  in  England. — 
Defeated  attempt  to  legalize  their  naturaliza- 
tion.— "The  .Jews  .  .  .  were  not  formally  au- 
thorised to  establish  themselves  in  England  till 
after  the  Restoration.  The  first  synagogue  in 
London  was  erected  in  10G3.  .  .  .  There  does  not 
appear  ...  to  have  been  any  legal  obstacle  to 
the  sovereign  and  Parliament  naturalising  a  Jew- 
till  a  law,  enacted  under  James  I.,  and  directed 
against  the  C^atholics.  made  the  sacramental  test 
an  essential  preliminary  to  naturalisation.  Two 
svibsequcnt  enactments  exempted  from  this  ne- 
nessity  all  foreigners  who  were  engaged  in  the 
hemp  and  flax  manufacture,  and  all  Jews  and 
Protestant  foreigners  who  liad  lived  for  seven 
continuous  years  in  the  American  plantations. 
In  the  reign  of  James  II.  the  Jews  were  relieved 
from  the  payment  of  the  alien  duty,  but  it  is  a 
.signitic.int  fact  that  it  was  reimpo.sed  after  the 
Revolution  at  the  petition  of  the  London  mer- 
chants. In  the  I'cign  of  Anne  some  of  them  arc 
said  to  have  privately  negotiated  with  Godolphin 
for  permission  to  purchase  the  town  of  Brentford, 
and  to  settle  there  with  full  privileges  of  trade; 
but  the  minister,  fearing  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
religious  intolerance  and  of  commercial  jealou.sj^ 
refused  the  application.  The  great  development 
of  industrial  enterprise  which  followed  the  long 
and  prosperous  administration  of  Walpole  natu- 
rally attracted  .Jews,  who  were  then  as  now  pre- 
eminent in  commercial  matters,  and  many  of 
them  appear  at  this  time  to  have  .settled  in  Eng- 
land,"—  among  otiiers.  the  family  of  Disraeli. 
In  17.'J8.  the  Pelhams  attempted  to  legalise  the 
naturalisation  of  Jews:  '■not  to  naturalise  all 
resident  Jews,  but  simply  to  enable  Parliament 
to  pass  special  Bills  to  naturalise  tho.se  who  ap- 
plied to  it,  although  they  had  not  lived  in  the 
colonies  or  been  cngagecl  in  the  hemp  or  fla.x 
manufacture.  .  .  .  'The  opponents  of  the  minis- 
try raised  the  cry  that  the  Bill  was  an  unchris- 
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tian  one,  and  England  was  tlirown  into  par- 
oxysms of  cxcitonient  scarcely  less  intense  than 
those  which  followed  the  impeachment  of  Sach- 
everell.  There  is  no  page  in  the  histor}'  of  the 
l!Sth  century  that  shows  more  decisively  how 
low  was  the  intellectual  and  political  condition 
of  English  puhlic  opinion.  According  to  its  op- 
ponents, the  Jewish  Naturalisation  Bill  sold  the 
birthright  of  Englishmen  for  nothing,  it  was  a 
distinct  abandonment  of  Christianity,  it  would 
draw  upon  England  all  the  curses  which  Provi- 
dence had  attache<l  to  the  Jews.  The  commer- 
cial classes  complained  that  it  would  till  England 
with  usurers.  .  .  .  The  clergy  all  over  England 
denounced  it."  After  fierce  opposition,  the  bill 
Avas  finally  passed;  "  but  as  the  tide  of  popular 
indignation  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  ministers 
in  the  next  year  brought  forward  and  carried  its 
repeal."— W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  JIi«t.  of  Eiuj.,  18tt 
Cent.,  ch.  2  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1727-1880. — Persecutions  and  restric- 
tions in  Russia. — The  Pale. — "The  refugees 
from  the  Ukraine  who  had  settled  in  Little 
Rus.sia  were  expelled  in  1727.  No  Jew-s  from 
without  were  allowed  to  enter  Russia  upon  any 
pretext.  The  few  physicians  and  other  profes- 
sional men  of  the  excluded  race  who  did  manage 
to  remain  in  Russia  were  in  continual  jeopardy 
of  insult  and  expulsion.  Over  and  over  again 
Russian  statesmen  who  were  anxious  to  develop 
the  resources  and  trade  possiliilities  of  their  back- 
ward and  barbarous  land,  hinted  at  the  advisa- 
bility of  bringing  in  some  Jews.  The  Imperial 
■will  was  resolutely  opposed.  .  .  .  "When  the 
broad-minded  Catherine  II  ascended  the  throne 
these  efforts  were  renewed,  but  she  too  resisted 
them,  and  sa3's  in  her  Jlemoirs,  '  their  admission 
into  Russia  might  have  occasioned  much  injury 
to  our  small  tradesmen.'  She  was  too  deeply 
bitten  with  the  Voltairean  philosophy  of  her 
time  to  have,  or  even  assume,  any  religious 
fervour  in  the  matter,  but  though  in  1786  .she 
i.ssued  a  high-sounding  edict  'respecting  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  Jews  of  Russia,'  the  per- 
secution on  economic  and  social  grounds  con- 
tinued unabated.  By  this  time  it  will  be  seen 
the  laws  did,  however,  recognise  the  existence 
of  Jews  in  Russia.  The  exi>lanation  is  that  the 
first  partition  of  Poland  and  the  annexation  of 
the  great  Turkish  territorv  lying  between  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Dniester  had  brouglit  into  the 
empire  such  a  vast  Hebraic  pf)pulatiou  that  any 
tlioughl  of  expulsion  was  hopeless.  .  .  .  The 
rajie  of  Poland  and  the  looting  of  Turkey  had 
brought  two  millions  of  Jews  >mdei  the  scejitre 
of  the  Czar.  The  fact  could  not  be  l)liid<ed. 
They  were  there  —  inside  the  Holy  Empire,  whose 
boast  fin-  centuries  had  been  that  no  circumcised 
dog  could  lind  rest  for  hi.s  foot  on  its  sanctified 
territory.  To  an  autocracy  based  so  wholly  on 
an  orthodox  religion  as  is  that  of  the  Czars,  this 
seemed  a  most  trying  and  jierplexing  prohlem. 
The  solution  they  hit  upon  was  to  set  aside  one 
part  of  the  empire  as  a  .sort  of  lazar  house,  wliich 
shoidd  serve  to  keep  the  rest<if  it  from  pollution. 
Hence  we  get  the  I'ale.  Almost  every  decade 
since  178(5,  the  date  of  Catherine's  idiase,  has 
witnessed  .some  alteration  made  in  the  dimensions 
and  boundaries  of  this  Pale.  Now  it  has  been 
expanded,  now  sharply  contracted.  .  .  .  To  trace 
these  changes  would  he  to  umiece.ssarily  burden 
ourselves  with  details.  It  is  enough  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  creation  of  the  I'ale  was  Russia's 


solution  of  the  Jewish  jiroblcm  in  1780,  and  is 
still  the  only  one  it  can  think  of.  Side  by  side 
with  this  naTve  notion  that  Holy  Russia  could  lie 
kept  an  inviolate  Christian  land  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  by  juggling  the  map.  there  grew  up  the 
more  worldly  concei)tion  of  tinning  the  Jew  to 
account  as  a  kind  of  milch  cow.  ...  In  1819 
Jewish  brandy  distillers  were  allowed  to  go  into 
the  interior  and  settle  '  until.'  as  the  ukase  said, 
'  Russian  master  distillers  shall  have  perfected 
themselves  in  the  art  of  distilling.'  They  availed 
themselves  of  this  permission  iu  gri'at  numbers, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  were  all  summarily 
driven  out  again,  a  new-  ukase  exidaining  that 
'  the  number  of  Christian  distillers  was  now  suf- 
ficient.'. .  .  The  past  century's  history  of  the 
Jews  in  Russia  is  made  up  of  contlicts  between 
these  two  impulses  in  the  childlike  Slavonic 
brain  —  the  one  to  drive  the  heretic  Jew  into  the 
Pale  as  into  a  kennel  with  kicks  and  stripes,  the 
other  guardedly  to  entice  him  out  and  manage 
to  extract  some  service  or  ijrotit  from  him.  .  .  . 
In  182.5  Nicholas  ascended  the  throne.  Within 
a  year  he  had  earned  from  the  Jews  that  sinister 
title  of  'The  Second  Hainan,'  by  wliich  Israel 
still  recalls  him.  .  .  .  AVith  the  death  of  Nicholas 
[1855]  and  the  advent  of  Alexander  II  a  new  era 
dawned.  Dr.  Mackenzie  AVallace  has  drawn  a 
spirited  and  comprehensive  picture  of  the  literal 
stampede  all  Russia  made  to  reform  everything. 
.  .  .  Almost  the  first  thing  the  _voung  Czar  did 
was  to  revive  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  the  Jews,  which  Nicholas  had  de- 
creed in  1840  and  then  allowed  to  lapse.  This 
comini.ssion  sent  out  a  list  of  inquiries  to  all  the 
Provincial  Governors.  These  gentlemeu  returned 
voluminous  reports,  all,  without  exception,  fa- 
vourable to  the  Jews.  .  .  .  Upon  the  strength 
of  these  reports  were  issued  the  ukases  of  1859, 
1861,  and  I860.  .  .  .  by  wliich  Jews  of  the  first 
mercantile  guild  and  Jewish  artisans  were  al- 
lowed to  reside  all  over  the  Empire.  It  is  just 
as  well  to  remember  that  even  these  beneficent 
concessions,  which  seem  by  contrast  with  what 
had  gone  liefore  to  mark  such  a  vast  forward 
step  in  Rus.so-Jewisli  liLstory,  were  confessed- 
ly dictated  by  utilitarian  e(msidenitions.  The 
shackles  were  stricken  only  from  the  two  cate- 
gories of  Jews  whose  freedom  would  bring  jirofit 
to  Russia.  .  .  .  Still,  the  quarter  centiny  follow-- 
ing  Alexander  lis  accession  in  1855  fairly  de- 
serves its  appellation  of  the  '  golden  age  '  when 
what  preceded  it  is  recalled." — H.  Frederic,  T/ie 
JVew  Exodus,  ch.  4-5. — See,  also,  below:  19th 
Century. 

A.  D.  1740. — Rise  of  the  modern  Chasidim. 
See  Cil.\sII>IM. 

A.  D.  1791.  —  The  French  Revolutionary 
emancipation. — "It  is  to  the  French  Kevolulinn 
that  the  Jews  owe  their  inqn'oved  |)ositiou  in  the 
modern  world.  That  prolific  parent  of  good  and 
evil  has  at  least  deserved  well  of  them.  It  was 
the  first  to  do  justice,  full  and  uiie(|uivoeal,  to 
those  whom  every  other  great  jiolitii'al  niove- 
meut  p.-iss<Ml  over  as  too  insignificant  or  too  con- 
temptible to  be  taken  into  account.  .Miralieau 
and  the  Abbe  Gregoirc,  the  one  in  his  desire  to 
secularise  the  State,  the  other  in  his  policy  of 
Christianising  the  Revolution,  as  our  historian 
Graetz  puts  it.  both  urged  on  a  movement  which, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time,  succeeded 
iu  elTeetiug  the  coni|ilete  emaneipalion  of  all  the 
.lews  under  the  rule  of  the    lirpublie.      On  the 
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ITtli  Sciilembof,  1791,  the  Niitioiiiil  Assembly 
decreed  the  abi)lilioM  of  every  e.vfcplioiml  enact- 
ineiit  previously  in  force  iiguinst  lliem,  and  thus 
made  tlieni  l)y  law  what  they  liad  (jreviously 
been  in  lieart.  cilizcns  of  their  country.  lie  who 
started  as  the  child,  afterwards  to  liceonie  the 
master,  of  the  Kevoliilion,  proclaimed  tlu;  sarnie 
jji'eat  principles  of  religious  e(|ualily  wherever 
iiis  vi<'torious  eagles  peneti'ated.  Since  that 
dawn  of  a  better  time,  the  liglit  lias  spread  more 
and  more,  tliough  even  now  [1.S90J  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  it  has  shone  forth  unto  the  perfect 
day." — S.  Singer,  Jcirs  in  their  Ildiitinn  to  Other 
E,u;:ii{X,ilioHi^I.  Uf,' mil/  Tli<'ii;/ht,  rh.  20). 

A.  D.  1846-1858.— Removal  of  disabilities 
in  England. — "la  1840  the  Act  of  Parliament 
was  formally  repealed  which  com]iellcd  .lews 
living  in  England  to  wear  a  distinctive  dress. 
The  law  had,  however,  been  in  abeyance  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  About  this  time  also  the 
Jews  were  aduiitte<l  to  the  jirivileges  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws;  and  in  18.">H  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  resolution  altered  the  form  of  oath 
tendered  to  all  its  members.  As  it  had  stood  up  to 
this  time.  Jews  were  prevented  from  voting  in 
the  divisions,  although  a  Ji'W  could  tid^e  his  seat 
in  the  House  when  sent  there  by  a  constituency." 
— E.  Porritt.   The  EiifiUnliiiuin  iit  Umiie.  eli.  9. 

19th  Century. — The  Anti-Semite  movement. 
— Later  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia. — 
"Among  the  strange  and  unforeseen  develop- 
ments that  have  characterized  the  fnin-th  (piarter 
of  the  ninete<'nth  century,  few  are  likel}'  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  future  historian  with  a  deeper  or 
more  melancholy  interest  than  the  anti-.Semite 
movement,  whii-h  lias  swept  with  such  a  porten- 
tous rapidity  over  a  great  part  of  Europe.  It  has 
produced  in  Russia  by  far  the  most  serious  reli- 
gious persecution  of  the  century.  It  has  raged 
fiercely  in  Roumania,  the  other  great  centre  of  the 
Oriental  Jews.  In  enlightened  Germany  it  has 
become  a  considerable  parliamentary  force.  In 
Austria  it  counts  among  its  adherents  men  of  the 
highest  social  station.  Even  France,  whii'h  from 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  has  been  specially 
distinguished  for  its  liberality  to  the  Jews,  has 
not  escaped  the  contagion.  ...  It  is  this  move- 
ment whicli  has  lieen  the  occasion  of  the  very 
valuable  work  of  M.  Anatole  Ijcroj^-Beaulieu  on 
'Israel  among  the  Xatious. '  The  author,  who  is 
universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
living  political  writers,  has  siiecial  (pialitications 
for  his  task.  With  an  exceedingly  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  literature  relating  to  his  subject  he 
comliines  much  personal  knowledge  of  the  .lews 
in  Palestine  and  in  man}'  other  countries,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  countries  where  the  persecution 
lias  most  furiously  raged.  Tliat  persecution,  he 
justly  says,  unites  in  ditTerent  degrees  three  of 
the  most  powerful  elements  that  can  move  man- 
kind—  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance;  the 
spirit  of  exclusive  nationality :  and  the  jealousy 
Avliich  springs  from  trade  or  mercantile  competi- 
tion. Of  tliese  elements  31.  Leroy-Beaulieu  con- 
siders the  first  to  be  on  the  whole  the  weakest.  In 
that  hideous  Russian  persecution  which  '  the  New 
Exodus '  of  Frederic  has  made  familiar  to  the 
English  reader,  the  religious  element  certainly 
occupies  a  very  leading  place.  Pobedonostelf, 
who  shares  with  his  master  the  chief  guilt  and 
infamy  of  this  atrocious  crime,  belongs  to  the 
same  type  as  tlie  Tonpiemadas  of  the  jiast,  and 
the  spirit  that  animates  him  has  entered  largely 


into  tlie  anti-Semite  movement  in  other  lands. 
.  .  .  Anotlier  element  to  which  M,  Leroy-Beau- 
lieu attaches  considerable  importance  is  the  Kul- 
tur  Kampf  in  Germany.  When  the  German 
Government  was  engaged  in  its  tierce  struggle 
with  the  Catholics,  these  endeavored  to  effect  a 
diversion  and  to  avenge  themselves  on  iiapers, 
which  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  Jews,  by 
raising  a  new  cry.  They  declared  that  a  Kullur 
Kampf  was  indeed  needed,  but  that  it  .slunilil  lie 
directed  against  the  alien  [jeopie  who  were  under- 
mining tlie  moral  foundations  of  Christian  .socie- 
ties; who  were  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 
C'liristian  creed  and  of  Christian  ideals.  The 
cry  was  soon  taken  up  by  a  large  body  of  Evan- 
gelical Protestants.  .  .  .  Still  more  powerful,  in 
tli(^  opinion  of  our  author,  has  bec'U  the  sjjirit  of 
intense  and  exclusive  nationality  which  has  in 
the  present  generation  arisen  in  so  many  coun- 
tries and  wliich  seeks  to  expel  all  alien  or  hetero- 
geneous elements,  and  to  mould  the  whole  na- 
tional being  into  a  single  definite  type.  The 
movement  has  been  still  further  strcngtliened  by 
the  greater  keenness  of  trade  comiietition.  In 
the  midst  of  many  idle,  drunken  and  ignorant 
populations  the  shrewd,  thrifty  and  sober  Jew 
stands  conspicuous  as  the  most  successful  trader. 
His  rare  power  of  judging,  influencing  and 
managing  men,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  in- 
domitable perseverance  and  industry  continually 
force  him  into  the  foremost  rank  and  he  is  promi- 
nent in  occupations  which  excite  much  animosity. 
The  tax-gatherer,  the  agent,  the  middleman,  and 
the  iiKmey-lender  are  very  commonlj-  of  Jewish 
race  and  great  Jewish  capitalists  largely  control 
the  money  markets  of  Europe  at  a  time  when 
capital  is  the  special  object  of  socialistic  attacks." 
— W.  E.  H.  Lockv.  Isritel  nninmj  the  Natii/ns 
{The  Forum,  Dec,  1893).— "  Until  1881  the  lives 
and  property  of  Jews  had  been  respected.  Their 
liVierties  were  restricted,  not  obsolete.  In  that 
year  all  was  changed.  The  Pale  of  Settlement, 
especially  in  the  South,  became  a  centre  of  riot. 
Crimes  were  charged  against,  and  violence  was 
olTered  to,  those  who  had  no  means  of  retalia- 
tion; and  whose  only  defence  was  pa.ssive  endur- 
ance. The  restlessness  of  the  countiy,  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  most  ignorant  and  unreason- 
able peasantry  in  the  world,  commercial  jealousy, 
and  official  intrigues  were  responsil)le  for  the 
outbreak.  The  Jews  had  thriven;  tiiat  was  a 
crime.  As  the  Government  had  refused  them 
the  privileges  of  citizenship,  they  had  no  right 
to  rise  above  their  neighbours.  A  rescript,  for 
which  General  Ignatiefl  was  responsible,  took 
cognisance,  not  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews, 
but  of  the  condition  of  the  Christians.  Commis- 
sioners .  .  .  were  apjiointed,  in  all  towns  inhali- 
ited  by  .lews,  to  iuciuire  (1)  into  the  manner  of 
mal-practices  by  which  the  presence  of  Jews  be- 
came injurious  to  the  Christian  population;  Ci) 
into  the  best  methods  of  preventing  Jews  from 
evading  old  restrictions;  (3)  what  new  laws  were 
required  to  stop  the  pernicious  conduct  of  Jews 
in  business.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  the  May 
Laws  of  1882.  These  laws,  which  were  so  severe 
that  hesitation  was  felt  in  applying  them  through- 
out the  Pale,  were  supposed  to  be  of  only  tem- 
porary a[)plication.  They  were  known  as  laws 
for  the  time,  and  only  came  into  full  operation  in 
1890.  .  .  .  The  May  Laws  define  the  Jews' duties 
to  the  State.  These  consist  of  military  ser- 
vice, and  pecuniar}'  contributions.     In  common 
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with  all  Russians,  Jews  are  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Conscription.  Unlike  Christians,  they 
may  not  provide  a  substitute.  They  may  not 
follow  any  trade,  or  profession,  until  they  have 
produced  evidence  of  registration  in  the  recruit- 
ing district.  Wliile  subject  to  military  service, 
Jews  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  rank  of  non- 
commissioned officer.  .  .  .  The  journal  of  statis- 
tics gives  the  proportion  of  Jews  to  the  popula- 
tion as  3.9.5  per  cent.,  whereas  tlie  percentage  on 
the  conscription  rolls  is  5.80.  Thus  tlie  Hebrew 
is  ground  between  the  upper  and  nether  mill- 
stone. ...  In  December  1800  llussians  were 
forbidden  to  sell,  lease,  or  inortga.ge  real  estate  to 
Jews  throughout  the  Empire,  a  measure  hitherto 
applied  only  to  Poland.  Where  Jews  have  ac- 
quired such  property  they  will  be  compelled  to 
dispose  thereof.  The  .Jewish  artisans,  apotheca- 
ries' assistants,  dentists,  and  midwives,  with  all 
ap])rentices,  are  to  be  exjielled  from  all  places 
outside  the  Pale.  Exceptions  to  this  are  obtaina- 
ble only  I-iy  special  permission  from  the  Jlinister 
of  the  Interior.  Even  then  the  children  of  such 
must  be  removed  to  the  Pale  as  soon  as  they 
conre  of  age,  or  marry  an  unprivileged  Jew. 
Tliis  Pale  of  Settlement,  which  strctclies  along 
the  frontier,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea,  is 
a  hell  of  seething  wretchedness.  Here  five  mil- 
lions of  .Jews  are  compelled  to  live,  and  die,  in  a 
Ghetto  of  filth  and  misery,  mocked  with  a  feast 
of  Tantalus.  Beyond  are  lands  where  corn  rots 
for  lack  of  iugathercrs;  j'et  they  are  cabined  and 
confined.  Inability  to  bribe  a  corrupt  mass  of 
administrators  has  led  to  the  expulsion  of  poor 
Jews  from  villages  within  the  Pale,  into  crowded 
towns,  such  as  Tchcrnizo,  where  the  population 


has  consequently  risen  from  .5.000  to  20,00.').  .  .  . 
In  September  [1890]  the  Jews  were  expelled  from 
Trans-caspian  territory;  in  October,  .Jews,  not 
having  the  right  to  live  in  St.  Petersburg,  were 
ordered  to  be  transferred,  with  their  families,  to 
their  proper  places  of  abode;  in  January  the 
Jews  were  ordered  to  be  exi)elled  from  the  Terke 
re.gion  of  the  Caucasus;  in  February  the  Jews  in 
Novgorod  were  expelled.  It  has  been  declared 
expedient  to  expel  them  from  the  Cos.sack  Stan- 
itzas  of  the  Caucasus.  Three  years  ago  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  live  on  Crown  lands.  Eighty- 
seven  families  were  recently  ordered  to  leave 
Saraka  districts,  because  they  had  .settled  there 
after  the  passing  of  the  Ignatielf  laws.  Arti.sans 
are  lienceforth  to  be  confined  to  limits  of  resi- 
dence within  the  Pale.  It  is  the  same  with  mill- 
ers; therefoie  mills  are  idle,  and  the  price  of 
corn  has  declined.  In  Courland  and  Livonia, 
descendants  of  Jewish  families,  which  were  es- 
tablished when  tho.se  provinces  were  incorporated 
into  Russia,  may  remain;  but  no  others  may  set- 
tle. .  .  .  Jews  who  have  lived  eight  years  in  a 
village  may  be  interned  therein,  and  may  not 
move,  even  walking  distance,  without  leave. 
Jews  leaving  one  village  for  another  lose  their 
rights,  and  must  go  to  the  Ghetto  of  the  nearest 
town.  This  is  practically  a  sentence  of  death. 
Executions  are  going  on,  not  upon  scaffolds,  but 
in  dusky  Ghettos,  where  the  victims  of  oppres- 
sion pine  without  hope  in  the  woidd." — C  N". 
Barham,  Pernerution  of  the  Jews  in  liusua  {Wcat- 
minster  Bev.,  v.  136,  1891),  pp.  139-144. 

Also  IN:  Persecution  of  the  Jeirs  in  Rusfdn; 
issued  by  the  liusso-Jewish  Committee. — D.  F. 
Schloss,  Persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania. 


JEYPORE,  OR  JEYPOOR.    See  R.\jpoots. 

JEZIREH,  Al.     See  3lEsoroT.v>ri.\. 

JEZREEL,  Battle  of.     See  .Megiddo. 

JINGIZ-KHAN,  The  conquests  of.  See 
iloNGOLS;  A.  D.  11.53-1237;  and  India:  A.  D. 
977-1290. 

JINGOES.  See  Turks:  A.  D.  1878  Excite- 
ment IN  En(;land. 

JIVARA,  OR  JIVARO,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can .Vi'.oiai.rxEs:   Anhhsiaxs. 

JOACHIM  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  A.  D. 
1499-1535 Joachim  U.,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 153.5-1571 Joachim  Frederick,  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  159s-l(;os. 

JOAN  OF  ARC,  The  mission  of.  See 
Fr\x<  e:   A.  1).  142',)-1431, 

JOANNA,    Queen   of  Castile,    A.  I).    1.504- 

1.555 Joanna  I.,  Queen  of  Naples,  1;!43-13S1. 

.  .  .  .Joanna  II.,  Queen  of  Naples,  1414-1435. 

JOGLARS.     Srr  Ti;()ri;.vi)uri;s. 

JOHN  (of  Briennel,  Latin  Emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople  (Romania),    A.   D.    122S-1237 

John  (of  Luxemburg),  King  of  Bohemia,  A.  I). 
1310-134(i John,  King  of  Denmark,  Nor- 
way and   Sweden,    1481-151;! John,    King 

of  England,  119!)-121(i John  (Don)  of  Aus- 
tria: His  victories  over  the  Turks.  SeeTruKs: 
.V.  1).  15iir>-1571.  and  1572-1573.— In  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1575-1577. 
and  1.577-1.581 John,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg, 14S0-1499 John  (called  The  Fearless), 

Duke    of     Burgundy,     1404-1418 John    I., 

Kingof  Aragon,  i;!sr-1395 John  I.,  King  of 

Castile  and  Leon,  1:m'.I-1:'90 John  I.,  nomi- 
nal Kingof  France  (an  infant  who  lived  seven 
days),  1310 John  I.,  King  of  Navarre,  1111- 


1479;  II.,  of    Aragon,  14.58-1479;  I.,    of  Sicily, 

14.58-1479 John  I.,  Kingof  Portugal,  1383- 

1433 John  I.,  King  of  Sicily,  14.58-1479 

John  II.   (Comnenus),   Emperor  in   the    East 

(Byzantine  or  Greek),  1118-1143 John  II., 

King  of  Castile  and  Leon,  1407-1454 John 

II.  (called  The  Goodi,  King  of  France,  1350- 

1364 John  IL,  King  of  Portugal,  1481-149.5. 

.  ..John  III.  (Vataces),  Greek  Emperor  of 
Nicaea,  1222-12.55 John  III.,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, 1521-1557 John  III.,  King  of  Swe- 
den, 1508-1.592 John  IV.,  Pope,  040-042 

John  IV.  (Lascaris),  Greek  Emperor  of  Nicaea, 

12.59-1260 John    IV.,    King   of   Portugal, 

1640-10.56 John  V.,  Pope,  0s5-0s(i John 

V.  (Cantacuzene),  Greek  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople,   1342-13.55 John   V.,    King   of 

Portugal,   1700-1750 John  VI.,   Pope,  7(11- 

705 John  VI.  (Palaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 

of  Constantinople,    1355-1301 John   VI., 

King   of    Portugal,    1S16-1S26 John  VII., 

Pope.     7(t5-707 John     VII.     (Palaeologus), 

Greek  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  142.5-1448. 
.    ..John  VIII. ,   Pope,    872-SS2 John    IX., 

'    Pope,  S98-9()(I John  X.,  Pope,  914-92S 

John  XL,  Pope,  931-930 John  XII.,  Pope, 

il.5(i-904 John     XIII. ,      Pope,   905-072 

John  XIV.,  Pope,  9s:!-'js4 John  XV.,  Pope, 

!    !tS.5-ll96 John  XVI.,  Antipope,  99r-99S 

John   XVII.,    Pope,    1003,  June    to   December. 

...John    XVIIL,    Pope,    1003-1009 John 

XIX.,    Pope,      1(124-103;! John     XXI.    (so 

styled,  though  20th  of  the  name).  Pope,  1276- 

1277 John  XXII. ,  Pope,  l;!Ui-|;!;!l John 

XXIII. ,     Pope,      M10-1II.5 John    Albert, 

King  of  Poland,   1193-1501 John  d'Albret 
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and  Catherine,   King  and  Queen  of  Navarre, 

l.")(i:i-l.Tl-i John  Balliol,  King  of  Scotland, 

1293-!-'96 John  Casimir,  King  of  Poland, 

1648-16()S John  Chrysostom  and  the  Em- 
press Eudoxia.      Sit  ItdMK:    .V.   1 ).  -I0I)~.")1S 

John  George,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1571- 
I.")'js John  Sigismund,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg,   Kills- Hil'.l John    Sobieski,   King    of 

Poland,  KiTt-KlIlT John  Swerkerson,  King 

of  Sweden,  liUi- 1 '.'-'■.' John  Zimisces,  Em- 
peror in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek),  '.Jli'.l- 
UTO. 

JOHN  COMPANY,  The.— A  name  aiipHcd 
to  the  English  East  India  Company.  See  India: 
A.  I),  1H58. 

JOHNNIES.     Sep  Boys  IN- Bt.t-e. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY.  See 
Eon  ATKix,  .MiiDKUN:  A.Mi;i!i(  a:  A.  I).  ISOT. 

JOHNSON,  Andrew:  Military  Governor  of 
Tennessee.     Sec  United  Statks  of  A>r.  :  A.  D. 

186'3  (.Maiuh  —  June) Election  to  the  Vice 

Presidency.     See  United  Stai-i;s of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

186-1  (.May  —  November) Succession  to  the 

Presidency.     See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  X.  D. 

1865  (Apkil  luTii) Reconstruction  Policy. 

See  U>'ITED  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  l^^O.")  (.May  — 

.Jri.Y),  to     1866-1867    (October  — JIaucii) 

Impeachment  of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
X.  1).  isns  (M.ukti  — .May). 

JOHNSON,  Sir  William,  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions. See  United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  ITfi.j- 
ITiis, 

JOHNSON-CLARENDON  CONVEN- 
TION. See  Alabama  Claims:  A.  1).  1800- 
1861). 

JOHNSTON,  General  Albert  Sidney.  Com- 
mand of  Confederate  forces  in  the  west. — Battle 
of  Shiloh. — Death.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  I).   1863  (.January  —  February:  Kentucky 

—  Tennessee),  anil  (February  —  April:  Ten- 
nessee). 

JOHNSTON,  General  Joseph  E.  At  the 
first  Battle  of  Bull  Run.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1>.  istil  (.Jri.Y:  Virginia) Com- 
mand in  northern  Virginia.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  A.M. :  A.  D.  1861-1S6'3  (Decemher  — 
April:  Virginia) Command  on  the  Penin- 
sula. See  United  St-^tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863 
(M.vncH  —  M.\y;  Virginia),  to  (May:  Virgin- 
ia)  Command    in   the  west.     See   United 

St.\.te8  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863  (.Vpi;il — July:  On 

the     JIississii'pi) Command     in    Georgia. 

See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  186:!-lsGt 
(December  —  April:  Tennessee — Mississippi). 
....  The  Atlanta  campaign. —  Relieved  of  com- 
mand. See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864 
(M.\.y:  Georgia),  and  (il-VY — September:  Geor- 
ges)  Command    in     the     Carolinas.       See 

United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Fep.ruary 

—  JIarcii:      The     Carolinas) Surrender. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (April 
26th), 

JOHNSTOWN  FLOOD,  The.  See  United 
St.vtes  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  iss;i-is!)(). 

JOINT  HIGH  COMMISSION.  See  Xlx- 
BAMA  Claims:   A.  D.  1S6'.I-1S71. 

JOLIET'S  EXPLORATIONS.  See  Can- 
.\da:   a.  D.  16::!4-t678. 

JOMSBORG. — Tomsborg.  a  stronghold  at 
the  moutli  iif  the  Oiler,  became,  in  the  later  pait 
of  the  10th  anil  early  part  of  tlie  lltli  centuries, 
a  noted  fastness  of  the  piratical  heathen  Danes, 
who  found  there  "a  secure  refuge  from  the  new 


religion  and  the  civilization  it  brought  with  it," 
which  their  country  was  then  submitting  to. 
They  fonnileil  at  Jomsborg  "a  state  to  which  no 
man  might  belong  save  on  proof  of  coura.ge, 
where  no  woman  might  enter  within  the  walls, 
and  where  all  booty  was  in  common." — .1.  R. 
Green,  'f/ie  O/iif/nest  of  Eiif/.,  pj).  366-li67. — "The 
impregnable  castle  of  a  certain  body  corporate, 
or  'Sea-Robbery  Associalion  (limited),'  which, 
for  some  generatiojis,  held  the  Baltic  in  terror, 
and  plundered  far  beyond  the  T5elt, — in  the 
ocean  itself,  in  Flanders  and  tlie  opulent  trading 
havens -there,  —  above  all,  in  opulent  ariureinc 
England,  which,  for  forty  years  from  about  this 
time,  was  the  pirates'  Goshen;  and  yielded,  reg- 
ularly every  summer,  slaves,  danegelt,  and  mis- 
cellaneous idunder,  like  no  other  countrv  Joms- 
burg  or  the  viking- world  had  ever  known," — T. 
Carlyle,  Early  Kiiii/n  af  X'onrny,  ch.  5. — The 
pirate-nest  at  Jomsborg  was  tjroken  up,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  centur}',  bjf  JIaguus  the 
Good,  of  Norway, 

JONES,  John  Paul,  Naval  exploits  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1775-1776;  and 
17711  (September). 

JONESBORO',  Battle  of.  See  Uxited 
States  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1864  (May  —  Septem- 
ber: (Ieoroia). 

JONGLEURS.     See  Troub.\dours. 

JOPPA.     See  .Jaffa. 

JOSEPH,    King   of  Portugal,    A.    D.   17.50- 

1777 Joseph    I.,    King   of  Hungary,    1687- 

1711;  King  of  Bohemia  and  Germanic  Empe- 
ror, 1705-171 1 Joseph  II.,  King  of  Hungary 

and  Bohemia,  and  Germanic   Emperor,  1765- 

17'J0 Joseph  Bonaparte,   King  of  Naples, 

1806-1808;  King  of  Spain,  18(18-1813.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  lsu,5-ly(ii>  (DEiE.MiiER  — Sep- 
tember); and  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (JI.ay  —  Sep- 
tember), to  1812-1814. 

JOSEPHINE,  Empress,  Napoleon's  divorce 
from.     See  Frame:   A.  I).  181(1-1813. 

JOTAPATA,  Siege  of.— The  Jewish  city  of 
Jotapata.  defemled  Ijy  the  historian  Josephus, 
was  Ijcsieged  by  Vespasian  for  forty -seven  days, 
A.  D.  67,  and  taken. — Josephus,  Jeicish  M'ar,  hk. 
3,  ch.  7-8. 

JOUBERT,  Campaigns  of.  Sec  Fr.\nce: 
A.  1).  17I)(5-17!I7(0(  ToBER  — April);  1798-1799; 

1799  (.VpRIL  —  SlOPTEMBEK). 

JOURDAN,    Campaigns   of.     See   Fr.'INCE: 

A.  I).  1793(JiLY  — December);  1794(MARCn  — 
July);  1795  (June- Dece.mber);  1796(April  — 
OoToi'.Eu):  1798-1799  (August  —  April). 

JOUST.       See  ToUKNEY. 

JOVIAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  863-364. 

JOVIANS  AND  HERCULIANS.  See 
Pr.etorian  Guards:  A.  I>.  313. 

JOYOUS  ENTRY  OF  BRABANT,  The. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1559-1563. 

JUAN.     .See  John. 

JUAREZ,  The  Mexican  government  of. 
See  .Me.mco:  A.  I).  184s-18()l,  to  lsi67-lsss. 

JUBILEE,  Papal  institution  of  the.  See 
Papacy:   A.  1).  1394-1348. 

JUDAH,  Kingdom  of.  .See  Jews:  TileKing- 
do.ms  of  Isi; aei,  and  Judah.  andafter. 

JUDAS  MACCABEUS.  See  Jews:  B.C. 
166-40. 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.  .See  Jews:  IsR.i.EL 
UNiiEii  I  111.  .Iri>oEs, 

JUDGMENT     OF    GOD.      See     Orde.\l; 

also, -W.VGER  OF  B.VTTLE. 
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JUDICIAL  COMBAT.  Soc  Waoek  of 
Batti.k. 

JUGANTES,  The.  Slc  Britain:  Celtic 
Tkiisks. 

JUGERUM.— "A  Roman  jugerum  [of  land] 
was  somewhat  less  tlian  two-thirds  of  a  statute 
acre." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Rumc.  hk.  2,  ch.  7,  foot- 

JUGURTHINE  WAR,  The.  SccNdmidia: 
B.  ('.  118-104. 

JULIAN  (called  The  Apostate),  Roman 
Emperor,  .V.  I).  301-363. — Restorer  of  Pagan- 
ism.     Sec  Komk:   a.  D.  361-303. 

JULIAN  CALENDAR.— JULIAN  ERA. 
Sec  Calknd-M!,  Jci.ian. 

JULIAN  FAMILY,  The.  — "  The  Julian 
Faniih-  is  that  of  the  dictator  Ca;sar;  his  name 
was  transmitted,  by  adoption,  out  of  the  direct 
line,  but  alwaj'S  within  the  circle  of  his  kindred, 
to  the  five  first  heads  of  the  Koman  empire;  Au- 
gustus reigned  from  the  year  30  B.  C.  to  the  year 
14  of  our  era;  Tiberius^  from  14  to  37  A.'D. ; 
Caligula,  from  37  to  41 ;  Claudius,  from  41  to  54 ; 
Nero,  from  54  to  68."— J.  C.  L.  Sismoudi,  Full 
of  the  Romnn  Empire,  ch.  2. 

JULIAN  LAW,  The.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  90- 

''^JULIAN  LAWS,  The.— "Cnesar  [during  his 
year  of  cimsulship.  B.  C.  59,  before  he  went  to 
Gaul]  carried,  with  the  help  of  the  people,  the 
l)ody  of  admirable  laws  which  are  known  to 
jurists  as  the  '  Leges  Juli;e,'  and  mark  an  epoch 
in  Roman  history.  .  .  .  There  was  a  law  declar- 
ing the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of  magistrates 
daring  their  term  of  autliority,  reflecting  back 
on  the  murder  of  Satvirninus,  and  touching  by 
implication  the  killing  of  Lentulus  and  his  com- 
jianions.  There  was  a  law  fur  the  punishment 
of  adultery,  most  disinterestedly  singular  if  the 
popular  accounts  of  Caesar's  habits  had  any  grain 
of  truth  in  them.  There  were  laws  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  from  violence,  public  or 
])rivate;  and  laws  disabling  persons  who  had 
laid  hands  illegally  on  Roman  citizens  from  hold- 
ing otlice  in  the  Commonwealth.  There  was  a 
law,  intended  at  last  to  be  effective,  to  deal  with 
judges  who  allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed. 
There  were  laws  against  defrauders  of  the  reve- 
nue ;  laws  against  debasing  the  coin ;  laws  against 
sacrilege;  laws  against  corrupt  State  contracts; 
laws  against  bribery  at  elections.  Finally,  there 
was  a  law,  carefully  framed,  '  De  repetundis,'  to 
exact  retribution  from  pro-consuls  or  pro-pr;etors 
of  the  type  of  Verres,  who  had  plundered  the 
provinces." — J.  A.  Froude,  Civsar,  ch.  13. 

JULIAN  LINE,  The.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  68- 
90. 

JULIANUS.    See  Jult.vn Julianus,  Did- 

ius,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  193. 

JULICH-CLEVE  CONTEST,  The.  See 
Gkii.ma.nv:  a.  I).  lOOS-lOlS;  andFiiANCE:  A.  I). 
10.V.»-1661. 

JULIOMAGUS.— Modern  Angers.     See  Ve- 

NEl'I  OF    \Vi:sl'ERN  G,\UI,. 

JULIUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1.50.3-1513 Ju- 
lius   III.,    Pope,   1550-1555 Julius    Nepos, 

Roman  Emperor  (Western:,  474   175. 

JULY  FIRST.— Dominion  Day.  See  C.\N- 
AI).\;   .V.  1).   1H67. 

JULY  FOURTH,  Independence  Day.  Sec 
Umikii  Si  AiEs  (IK  .\\i.  :   A.  I).  1776  (Jri.Y). 

JULY  MONARCHY,  The.— The  reign  of 
Louis  l'liili|ii)e,  which  was  brought  al)out  by  the 


revolution  of  .Tulv,  1830  (.see  Fhance:  A.D.  181.5- 
1830,  and  ls:i((-l.S40).  is  commonly  kuown  in 
France  as  the  Julv  ilonarchy. 

JUNIN,  Battle  of  (1824)".  See  Peih;:  A.  D. 
18'.30-1.S26. 

JUNIUS  LETTERS,  The.  SeeENGL.\ND: 
A.  1).  1709-1772. 

JUNONIA.     See  Cakth.^^ge:  B.  C.  44. 

JUNTA. —  A  .Spanish  word  signifying  coun- 
cil, assenililv,  associalinn. 

JUNTA,'The  Apostolic.  SeeSPAtx:  A.  D. 
181  t-iso;, 

JURISFIRMA,  The  process  of.  See  Cor- 
tes, 'I'm-;  lv\Ki,v  Si'ANisn. 

JUROIPACH,  Fortress  of. —A  fortress  in 
the  pa.ss  of  l)erl)end,  between  the  last  spurs  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian,  which  the  Per- 
sians and  the  Romans  undertook  at  one  time  to 
maintain  jointly.  "This  fortress,  known  as 
Juroipach  or  Biraparach,  commanded  the  usual 
passage  by  which  the  hordes  of  the  north  were 
accustomed  to  issue  from  their  vast  arid  steppes 
upon  the  rich  and  populous  regions  of  the  south 
for  the  purpase  of  plundering  raids,  if  not  of 
actual  conquests.  Their  incursions  threatened 
almost  equally  Roman  and  Persian  territory,  and 
it  was  felt  that  the  two  nations  were  alike  in- 
terested in  preventing  them." — G.  Rawliusou, 
l^eri'tith   Grciit  Urimtitl  ^Idunn-hii,  ch.  19. 

JURY,  Trial  by. — "The  fabric  of  our  judi- 
cial legislation  commences  with  the  Assize  of 
Clarendon  [see  E.nglanii:  A.  D.  1162-1170].  .  .  . 
In  the  provisions  of  this  assize  for  the  repression 
of  crime  wc  find  the  origin  of  trial  by  jury,  so 
often  attributed  to  earlier  times.  Twelve  lawful 
men  of  each  hundred,  with  four  from  each  town- 
ship, were  sworn  to  ]iresent  those  who  were  known 
or  re])uted  as  criminals  within  their  district  for 
trial  by  ordeal.  The  jurors  were  thus  not  merely 
witnesses,  but  sworn  to  act  as  judges  also  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  charge;  and  it  is  this 
double  character  of  Henry's  [Ilenry  II.]  jurors 
that  has  descended  to  our  'grand  jury.'.  .  . 
Two  later  steps  brought  the  jury  to  its  modern 
condition.  Under  Edward  I.  witnesses  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  fact  in  question 
were  added  in  each  ca.se  to  the  general  jury,  and 
by  the  separation  of  these  two  classes  of  jurors 
at  a  later  time  the  last  became  simply  '  witnesses,' 
withimt  any  judicial  ]iower,wliile  the  first  ceased 
to  be  witnesses  at  all,  and  became  our  modern 
jurors,  who  are  only  judges  of  the  testimony 
given." — J.  R.  Green,  Short  llist.  of  Emj.  People, 
ch.  2,  sect.  8. — See  Law. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Cojist.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
13,  sect.  164.— W.  Forsyth,  Hist,  of  Trial  by 
,7 urn. 

JUSTICIAR.  —  The  chief  minister  of  the 
Nnriiian  kings  of  England.  At  first  the  Justiciar 
was  the  lieutenant  or  viceroy  of  the  king  during 
the  ab.sence  of  the  latter  from  the  kingdom; 
afterward  a  jiermanent  minister  of  justice  and 
finance. — W.  Stubbs,  Count.  Hist,  of  Eny.,  v.  1, 
;/.  346. 

JUSTIN    I.,    Roman    Emperor    (Eastern), 

A.  I).  51S-527 Justin  II.,  Roman  Emperor 

(Eastern),  505-57N. 

JUSTINIAN  I.,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern), 

A.  1).  527-505 Justinian  II.  (called  Rhinot- 

metus),  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  ,\.  I  >.  685- 
695.  and  701-711. 

JUSTINIAN,  The  Institutes,  Pandects  and 
Novels  of.     See  Coui'us  Ji:ris  Civilis. 
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JUSTIZA. 


KALEVALA. 


JUSTIZA,  OR  JUSTICIARY,  of  Aragon. 

See  C'dnrios,  'riiK  i'.aui,v  Si- wish. 

JUTERBOGK,  OR  DENNEWITZ,  Battle 
of.      See  Gekmany:    A.  D.   IHllJ  (Sici'Tkmijior— 

OCTllIiKK). 

JUTES,  The.    Sec  Angles  and. Iltes;  also, 
EN(ii,A\n:  A.  D.  449-473. 
JUTHUNGI,   The.     See   Ai.EiiANNt,    First 

AI'rKAltANCF,  OK  TltE. 

JUVAVIUM.     See  SAi,ziitiK(i. 


JUVENALIA,  The.— Tliis  wus  a  festiviil  iii- 
sliliilfil  by  Ncru,  ti)  commemorate  his  attain- 
meiil  of  llie  a,i;e  of  maiilioorl.  "  His  beanl  was 
elippeil,  and  the  first  tender  down  of  his  elieek 
and  eliin  enclosed  in  a  golden  casket  and  dedi- 
cated to  .Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  Tliis  cerenion)' 
was  followed  by  iimsic  and  acting,"  in  which 
the  emperor,  him.self,  performed. — C.  Merivale, 
Hist,  iif  the  RiiiHitiiH,  ch.  5;i. 

JUVERNA.     SeeluELAND:  TiiK  Kame. 


Iv. 


KAABA,  OR  CAABA,  at  Mecca,  The. 
See  Caaba. 

KABALA,  OR  CABALA,     The.     See  Ca- 

ItAl.A. 

KABALA,  Battle  of.     See  Sicily:  B.  C.  383. 
KABELJAUWS.     See  NETireKLANDs(HoL- 
L.\Ni)):  A.  1).  134.")-i:i.j4:  also,  1482-1493. 
KABYLES,  The.     See  Libyans;  also,  A.h- 

ORITBS. 

KADESH. — A  strong  fortress  of  the  ancient 
Hittites  on  the  Orontes.  The  name  signities 
"  the  holy  city." 

KADESH-BARNEA.  —  An  important  local- 
ity in  Kiblical  history.  "It  looms  up  as  the 
objective  point  of  tlie  Israelites  in  tlieir  move- 
ment from  Sinai  to  the  Promised  Land.  It  is 
the  place  of  their  testing,  of  tlieir  failure,  of 
their  judging,  and  of  their  dispersion.  It  is 
their  rallj'ing  centre  for  the  forty  years  of  their 
wandering,  and  the  place  of  their  re-assembling 
for  their  tinal  move  into  the  land  of  their  long- 
ings."—  II.  C.  Trumbull,  ludlesh-Burneii,  pt  1. 
—  Mr.  TrumlniU  identities  the  site  willi  the  oasis 
of  'Avn  (^adees.  in  the  Wilderness  of  Zin. 

KAdIASKERS.     See  SruLiME  Porte. 

KADISIYEH,  Battle  of.     See  Cadesi.v. 

KADMEIA,  The.     .See  Greece:   B.  C.  383. 

KADMEIANS,   OR   CADMEIANS.      See 

BCEOTIA. 

KADMONITES,  The.     See  Sak.vcens. 

KAFIRS. -KAFIR  WARS.  See  South 
Africa:  Aborkjinal  inhabitants,  and  A.  D. 
1811-1868 ;  also,  Africa  :  The  ixiiABiTiXf!  races. 

KAGHUL,  Battle  of  (1770).  See  Turks; 
A.  D.  1T(!S-1T74. 

KAH-KWAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines:  lIi'RONS.  iV:c. 

KAINARDJI,  OR  KUTSCHUK  KAIN- 
ARDJI,  Treaty  of  (1774).  See  Turks:  A.  I). 
17(i8-lTT4. 

KAIRWAN,  The  founding  of.  —  Acbah.  the 
first  of  tlie  Moslem  conquerors  of  Northern 
Africa  who  penetrated  ;is  far  westward  as  the 
domain  of  ancient  Carthage,  but  who  did  not  take 
that  city,  secured  his  footing  in  the  region  [A.  D. 
670-67.5]  by  founding  a  new  city,  thirty-three 
leagues  southeast  of  Carthage  and  twelve  leagues 
from  the  sea.  The  site  chosen  was  a  wild, 
thickly  wooded  valley,  in  the  mid.st  of  which 
the  Arab  leader  is  said  to  have  cleared  a  space, 
erected  walls  around  it,  and  then,  planting  his 
lance  iu  the  center,  cried  to  his  followers; 
' '  This  is  your  Caravan. "  Hence  the  name,  Kair- 
wan  or  Caerwan,  or  Cairoan.  Filing  his  seat  of 
government  at  Ivairwan,  buililing  mosques  and 
opening  markets,  Acbah  and  his  successors  soon 
made  the  new  city  a  populous  and  important 
capital. — W.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  titicces- 
sors,  V.  2,  ch.   44. 


Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
-A.  A.  Boddy,  Kairwan 


Also  in:  E.  Gibbon, 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  .51.  - 
the  IMii. 

KAISAR-I-HIND.     See  India:  A.  I).  1877. 

KAISER,  Origin  of  the  title.  See  Cesar, 
The  Title. 

KAISERSLAUTERN,  Battle  of.  See 
France:  .V.  I).  1794  (.March — Ii:ly). 

KALAPOOIAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
American    Aborkunes:  Kai.abooia.N'    Family. 

KALB,  Baron  De,  and  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  U.nited  States  op 
Am.:  .V.  I).  17^0  (February — AuorsT). 

KALEVALA,  OR  KALEWALA,  The.— 
"To  a  certain  class  of  modern  philologists,  no 
poem  in  the  world  is  more  familiar  than  the 
Kalewala,  the  long  epic,  which  is  to  the  my- 
tholog)'  and  traditional  lore  of  the  Finns  what  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer  are  to  the  heroic 
story  of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  the  source  from 
which  nearly  all  the  information  connected  with 
the  religious  creetl,  the  moral  notions,  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  domestic  details  of  a  most  remark- 
able race  is  to  be  obtained.  If  we  would  know 
how  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  prayed,  fought, 
eat,  drank,  sported,  and  clothed  themselves,  we 
turn  to  the  pages  of  Homer.  If  we  would  obtain 
similar  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  Finns, 
we  consult  the  Kalewala.  Though  the  traditions 
of  the  Finnish  heroes  are  possibly  as  old  as  those 
of  Achilles  and  Aja.x,  the  arrangement  of  theni 
into  a  continuous  poem  is  a  work  of  very  recent 
date.  No  Woltian  contro'^'ersy  will  arise  respect- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Kalewala,  for  it  is 
not  more  than  twenty-live  3-ears  since  the  Peisis- 
tratid  who  first  put  together  the  isolated  songs, 
or  Runes,  published  the  result  of  his  labours. 
Fragments  of  Finnish  poetry,  collected  from  the 
oral  traditions  of  the  people,  had  already  made 
their  appearance,  though  even  the  first  impor- 
tant collection  of  these,  which  was  made  by  Dr. 
Zacharias  Topelius.  dates  no  further  back  than 
1823.  .  .  .  But  it  is  with  Ur.  LiJnnrot  that  the 
existence  of  the  epic  as  an  epic,  with  the  title 
'Kalewala,'  begins.  He  published  it  in  thirty- 
two  Runes, — that  is  to  say,  books  or  cantos,  for 
the  word,  which  previously  denoted  an  indepen- 
dent poem,  now  sinks  into  little  more  than  a  sign 
of  division,  though  here  and  there,  it  must  be 
confessed,  an  abrupt  transition  occurs,  to  which 
a  parallel  would  not  be  found  in  the  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey.  In  1849  a  second  edition  of  the  Kale- 
wala was  published,  likewise  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Dr.  Lonnrot,  containing  fifty  cantos 
and  nearly  23,000  lines." — .J.  Oxenford,  Kaleicnla 
( Temple  Bn  1;  December,  1 860). — ' '  Besides  its  fresh , 
and  .simple  beauty  of  style,  its  worth  as  a  store- 
hou.sc  of  every  kind  of  primitive  folk-lore,  being 
as  it  is  the  production  of   an  Urvolk,  a  nation 
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KALEVALA. 


KANSAS. 


lliut  lias  undergone  no  violent  revoliuion  in 
language  or  institutions- — tire  Kalevala  has  the 
jieculiar  interest  of  occupying  a  position  he- 
tween  the  two  kinds  of  primitive  poetry,  the 
ballad  and  the  epic.  .  .  .  Si.xty  years  ago,  it 
may  be  said,  no  one  was  aware  that  Finland 
possessed  a  national  poem  at  all.  Her  peojile  — 
who  claim  affinity  with  the  ilagyars  of  Hungary, 
but  are  possibly  a  back-wave  of  an  earlier  tide 
of  population  —  had  remained  untouched  by  for- 
eign iutiuences  since  their  conquest  by  Sweden, 
and  their  somewhat  lax  and  wholesale  conver- 
sion to  Christianity :  events  which  took  place 
graduallj'  between  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  .  .  .  The 
annexation  of  Finland  by  Kus.sia,  in  1809,  awak- 
ened national  feeling,  and  stimulated  research 
into  the  songs  and  customs  which  were  the  heir- 
looms of  the  people.  .  .  .  From  the  north  of 
Norway  to  the  slopes  of  the  Altai,  ardent  ex- 
plorers sought  out  the  fragments  of  unwritten 
early  poetry.  These  runes,  or  runots,  were  sung 
chiefly  by  old  men  called  Ruuoias,  to  beguile 
the  weariness  of  the  long  dark  winters.  The 
custom  was  for  two  champions  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  memory,  clasping  each  other's  hands, 
and  reciting  in  turn  till  he  whose  memory  first 
gave  in  slackened  his  hold.  The  Kalevala  con- 
tains an  instance  of  this  practice,  where  it  is 
said  that  no  one  was  so  hardy  as  to  clasp  liands 
with  Wiiinilmoinen,  who  is  at  once  the  Orpheus 
and  the  Prometheus  of  Finnish  mythology. 
These  Hunoias,  or  rhapsodists,  complain,  of 
course,  of  tlie  degeneracy  of  human  memory; 
the}'  notice  how  any  foreign  influence,  in  religion 
or  politics,  is  destructive  to  the  native  songs  of  a 
race.  'As  for  the  lays  of  old  time,  a  thousand 
have  been  scattered  to  the  wind,  a  thousand 
l)iiried  in  the  snow.  ...  As  for  those  which  the 
JIuuks  (the  Teutonic  knights)  swept  awaj',  and 
the  prayer  of  the  priest  over-whelmed,  a  thou- 
sand tongues  were  not  able  to  recount  tliem.' 
In  spite  of  the  Io.sses  thus  caused,  and  in  spite  of 
tlie  suspicious  character  of  the  Finns,  which 
often  made  the  task  of  collection  a  dangerous 
one,  enough  materials  remained  to  furnish  Dr. 
Lonnrot,  the  most  noted  exi)lorer,  with  thirty- 
five  Runots,  or  cantos.  These  were  published 
in  183.5,  but  later  research  produced  the  fifteen 
cantos  which  make  up  the  symmetrical  fifty  of 
the  Kalevala.  In  the  task  of  arranging  and 
luiiting  these.  Dr.  Lonnrot  plaj'ed  the  part  gen- 
erally ascribed  to  Pisistratus  in  relation  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  is  said  to  have  handled 
with  singular  fidelity  the  materials  which  now- 
come  before  us  as  one  poem,  not  without  a  cer- 
tain unity  and  continuous  thread  of  narrative. 
It  is  this  unity  which  gives  the  Kalevala  a  claim 
to  the  title  of  epic,  although  the  element  of  ])er- 
manence  which  is  most  obvious  in  Uw.  Greek 
epics,  and  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  records,  is  here 
consiiicuously  ab.sent.  .  .  .  Among  the  Films  we 
find  no  trace  of  an  aristocracy ;  Ihei'e  is  scarcely 
a  nieiition  of  kings,  or  priests;  the  heroes  of  the 
]ioeiu  are  really  popular  heroes,  fishers,  smiths, 
husbandmen,  'medicine-men'  or  wizards;  ex- 
.'iggerated  sliadows  of  the  people,  pursuing  on  a 
heroic  .scale,  not  war,  but  the  common  daily 
business  of  primitive  and  jieacefiil  men.  In  re- 
cording their  adventures,  the  Kalevala,  liki'  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  relleets  all  the  life  of  a  race, 
the  feasts,  the  funeials,  tlie  rites  of  seed-time 
and  harvest,  of  marriage  and  death,  the  hymn, 


and  the  magical  incantation.  AVere  tliis  all,  the 
epic  would  only  have  the  vahie  of  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  the  popular  ballads  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  a  poetical  record  of  all  the  intens- 
cr  moments  in  the  existence  of  unsophisticated 
tribes.  But  it  is  distinguished  from  such  a  col- 
lection, by  presenting  the  ballads  as  they  are 
produced  by  the  events  of  a  continuous  narra- 
tive, and  thus  it  takes  a  distinct  place  between 
the  aristocratic  epics  of  Greece,  or  of  the  Franks, 
and  the  scattered  songs  which  have  been  col- 
lected in  Scotland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Greece, 
and  Italy.  Besides  the  interest  of  its  unique 
position  as  a  popular  epic,  the  Kalevala  is  very 
jirecious,  both  for  its  literary  beauties  and  for 
the  confused  mass  of  folk-lore  which  it  contains. 
.  .  .  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  word 
'Kalevala'?  The  affix  'la'  signifies  'abode.' 
Thus,  'Tuonela'  is  'the  abode  of  Tuoni,'  the  god 
of  the  lower  world ;  and  as  '  kaleva '  means 
'heroic,'  'magnificent,'  '  Kalevala'  is  'The  Home 
of  Heroes,'  like  the  Indian  '  Beerbhoom,'  or  'Virb- 
liumi.'  The  poem  is  the  record  of  the  adventures 
of  the  people  of  Kalevala — of  their  strife  with 
the  men  of  Pohjola,  the  place  of  the  world's 
end." — A.  Lang,  lutlenilK  {Fni!<er's  Mur/.,  June, 
\%Ti). — A  complete  translation  of  the  Kalevala 
into  English  verse,  by  .John  Martin  Crawford, 
was  published  in  New  Ynrk,  in  1888. 

KALiSCH,  Battle  of  (1706).  See  Sc.\NDl- 
N.wiAN  St.\ti:s  (SwEDK.Nl:  A.  I).  1701-1707. 

KALISCH,  OR  CALISCH,  Treaty  of.  See 
Geum.vnv:  a.  D.  181'3-1si;i 

KALMUKS,  The.  See  T.urr.\i{s. 

KAMBALU,  OR  CAMBALU.  See  Chin.\: 

A.  1).  i-,v,i:t-i'.".t-t. 

KAMBULA,  Battle  of  (18791.  See  South 
Afimca:  a.  I).  lS7r-1.^7!l. 

KAMI.ORKHEMI.OR  KEM.  See  Egypt; 
Its  N-\mks. 

KANAKAS.     See  H.a.waii.\n  Isl.\xds. 

KANAWHA,  Battle  of  the  Great.  See 
Ohio  (\'a!,i,i:vi;  A.  D.  1774. 

KANAWHA,  The  proposed  State  of.  See 
West  Vikuinia;    A.  D.   18()'2  (Apiul— Decem- 

liEIl). 

KANAWHAS,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

lUlil.NKS:    Al.oO.NliUIAN  Fa.MIIjY. 

KANDHS,  The.     See  India;    The  abokio- 

INAL  I-XUABITANTS. 

♦ 

KANSAS:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  .Vmeiiic.vn  AnonnuNHs:  Sioian  Family, 
and  Pawnee  (Cahooan;  Family. 

A.  D.  1803. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  Lou- 
isiana Purchase.  See  Louisi.^na;  A.  D.  171)8- 
18(«. 

A.  D.  1854. — Territorial  organization. — The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. — Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  See  United  Statics  of 
A.M.  :  A.  I).  lS.-i4. 

A.  D.  1854-1859.— The  battle-ground  of  the 
struggle  against  Slavery-extension. — Border- 
ruffians  and  Free  State  settlers. — "Tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  country  had  now  been  turned 
to  the  struggle  provoked  by  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska Bill,  and  the  repeal  of  the  ^lissouri  Com- 
]iromise.  The  fertile  soil  of  Kansas  had  been 
olVered  as  a  prize  to  be  contended  for  by  Free 
and  Slave  States,  and  both  had  accepted  the  con- 
test. The  Slave  State  settlers  were  first  in  the 
fielil.  The  slave-holders  of  Western  Missouri, 
which  shut  oil  Kansas  from  the  Free  States,  had 
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cnisscil  tlic  lionlcr,  pir-emptcd  lands,  nnd  warned 
Frcf  Stiitr  ininiignuils  iiol  to  pass  llirunuli  .Mis- 
souri. Tlie  lirst.  clei-tion  of  a  dt-h'fjalf  to  Con- 
gress took  place  Noveinl)er  3i)tli,  l>i'>4,  and  was 
carried  by  organized  bands  of  Missoiirians,  who 
moved  over  the  border  on  election  day,  voted, 
and  retm-ned  at  once  to  Mi.ssonri.  The  spring 
election  of  1855,  for  a  Territorial  Le^iislatnrc, 
was  carried  in  tlie  same  fasliion.  In  .July,  l>^.55, 
the  Lesislatnre,  all  I'l-o-Slavery,  niet  at  I'awnee, 
and  adopted  a  Stale  C'oustitntion.  To  Save 
trouble  it  adopted  the  law.s  of  the  State  of  ^lis- 
sonri  entire,  witli  a  series  of  original  statutes  de- 
nouncing the  penalty  of  death  for  nearly  fifty 
olTenses  against  Slavery.  All  through  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1855  Kansas  was  the  scen<>  of  al- 
most continuous  conllict,  the  Border  Kullians  of 
Jlissouri  eiideavoriug  to  drive'  out  the  Free  State 
settlers  by  murder  and  arson,  and  the  Fiee  State 
settlers  retaliating.  The  cry  of  'lileeding  Kan- 
sas' went  through  the  North.  Emigration  so- 
cieties were  formed  in  the  Free  States  to  aid,  arm, 
equip,  and  protect  intending  settlers.  These, 
prevented  from  passing  through  Jlissouri.  took 
a  more  Northern  route  through  Iowa  and  Ne- 
braska, and  moved  into  Kansas  like  an  invading 
army.  The  Southern  States  also  sent  parties  of 
intending  settlers.  But  these  were  not  generally 
slave-holders,  but  young  men  anxious  for  excite- 
ment. They  did  not  go  to  Kansas,  as  their  op- 
jionents  did,  to  plow,  sow,  gather  crojis,  and 
build  tip  homes.  Therefore,  though  their  tirst 
rapid  and  violent  movements  were  successful, 
their  subsequent  increase  of  resources  and  num- 
bers was  not  eqtnd  to  that  of  the  Free  State 
settlers.  The  Territory  soon  became  practically 
divided  into  a  Pro-Slavery  district,  and  a  Free 
State  district.  Leavenworth  in  the  former,  and 
Topeka  and  Lawrence  in  the  latter,  were  the 
chief  towns.  September  5th,  1855,  a  Free  State 
Convention  at  Tojieka  repudiateil  the  Territorial 
Legislature  and  all  its  works,  as  the  acts  and 
deeds  of  IVIissourians  alone.  It  also  resolved  to 
order  a  separate  election  for  delegate  to  Con- 
gress, so  as  to  force  that  btidy  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  form  a  State  government.  Januarv^ 
13th,  1856,  the  Free  State  settlers  [having  ap- 
])lied  to  Congress  for  admission  as  a  State]  elected 
State  officers  under  the  Topeka  Free  State  Con- 
stitution. The  Federal  E.xecutive  now  entered 
the  field.  January  24th,  1856,  the  President,  in 
a  Special  Message  to  Congress,  endorsed  the  Pro- 
Slavery  Legislature,  and  pronounced  the  attempt 
to  form  a  Free  State  government,  without  tlie 
tipproval  of  the  Federal  authorities  in  the  Terri- 
tory, to  be  an  act  of  rebellion.  He  then  issued  a 
proclamation,  warning  all  persons  engaged'  in 
disturbing  the  peace  of  Kansas  to  retire  to  their 
homes,  and  jjlaced  United  States  troops  at  the 
orders  of  Governor  Shannon  to  enforce  the  (Pro- 
Slavery)  laws  of  the  Territory.  The  population 
of  Kansas  was  now  so  large  that  very  consiiler- 
able  armies  were  mustered  on  both  sides,  and  a 
desultory  civil  war  was  kept  up  until  nearly  the 
end  of  the  year.  During  its  progress  two  Free 
State  towns,  Lawrence  and  Ossawattomie,  were 
sacked.  July  4th,  1856,  the  Free  State  Legisla- 
ture attempted  to  assemble  at  Topeka,  but  was 
at  once  dispersed  by  a  body  of  United  States 
troops,  under  orders  "from  "Washington.  Septem- 
ber 9th,  a  new  Governor,  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania, 
ai-rived  and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  peace  to 
some  extent  by  a  mi.xture  of  temporizing  and 


decided  measures.  By  the  end  of  the  j-ear  he 
even  claimed  to  have  establislKMl  order  in  the 
Territory.  .  .  .  January  0th,  1857,  the  Free  State 
Legislature  again  attemjited  to  meet  at  Topeka, 
and  was  again  dispersed  by  Federal  interference. 
Its  presiding  officer  and  many  of  its  members 
were  arrested  by  a  United  States  deputy  marshal. 
The  Territoriiil,  or  Pro-Slavery,  Legislature- 
quari-eled  uiih  Gov.  Geary,  who  resigned,  and 
liobert  J.  Walker,  of  Jlississippi,  was  appointed 
in  his  stead.  A  resolution  was  ])assed  by  the 
House  [in  Congress]  declaring  the  Acts  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  cruel,  oppressive,  illegal, 
luid  void.  It  was  tabled  by  the  Senate."  A 
new  Congress  met  December  7tli,  1857,  "with  a 
Democratic  majority  in  both  bi'unches.  In  the 
Hinise,  James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  a 
Democrat,  was  chosen  Speaker.  The  debates  cjf 
this  Ses.sion  were  mainly  upon  the  last  scene  in 
the  Kansas  struggle.  Governor  Walker  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Free  State  settlers  to 
recognize  the  Territorial  Legislature  .so  far  as  to 
take  part  in  the  election  which  it  had  ordered. 
The  result  gave  tlicm  control  of  the  Legislature. 
But  a  previously  elected  Pro-Slavery  Conven- 
tion, sitting  at  Lecomi)ton,  Aveut  on  to  form  a 
State  Constitution.  This  was  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people,  but  oidy  votes  "For  the  Constitution 
with  Slavery,' or  'For  the  Constitution  without 
Slavery,'  were  to  be  received.  Not  being  al- 
lowed in  either  event  to  vote  against  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Free  State  settlers  refused  to  vote 
at  all,  and  the  Lecoinpton  Constitution  with 
Slavery  received  6.()(J0  majority.  The  new 
Territcjrial  Legislature,  however,  ordered  an  elec- 
tion at  which  the  peoide  could  vote  for  or  against 
the  Lecompton  Constitution,  and  a  majority  of 
1(1,000  was  cast  against  it.  .  .  .  The  President's 
Jlessage  argued  in  favor  of  receiving  Kansas  as 
a  State  under  the  Lecompton  Constitution  with 
Slavery,  on  the  ground  that  the  delegates  had 
been  chosen  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  and 
were  not  obligated  to  submit  it  to  the  people  at 
all.  This  view  was  supported  by  the  Southern 
members  of  Congress,  and  opjiosed  bj-  the  Re- 
]niblicans  and  b_v  a  part  of  the  Democrats,  lieaded 
by  Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois.  The  Senate 
jiassed  a  bill  admitting  Kansas  as  a  State,  under 
the  Lecompton  Constitution.  The  House  passed 
the  bill,  with  the  proviso  that  the  Constitution 
should  again  be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote. 
The  Senate  rejected  the  proviso.  A  conference 
committee  recommended  that  the  bill  of  the  House 
should  be  adopted,  with  an  additional  proviso 
making  large  grants  of  public  lands  to  the  new 
State,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  shijuld  vote  to 
adopt  the  Lecompton  Constitution.  In  this  form 
the  bill  was  ]iassed  by  both  Houses,  and  became 
a  law.  .  .  .  The  proifered  inducement  of  jjublic 
lands  was  a  failure,  and  in  August  the  Lecompton 
Constitution  was  rejected  b_v  10,000  majority. 
Kansas,  therefore,  still  remained  a  Territory.  In 
18.5'J.  at  an  election  called  by  the  Territorial 
Legislature,  the  people  decided  in  favor  of  an- 
other Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution. 
This  body  met  at  Wyandot,  in  July,  1859,  and 
adoijted  a  State  Constitution  prohibiting  Slavery. 
The  Wyandot  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the 
people  and  received  a  majority  of  4.000  in  its 
favor;"  but  Congress  refused  the  admission  to 
Kansas  under  this  Constitution,  the  Senate  re- 
jecting, though  the  House  approved. — A.  John- 
ston, Hist,  of  Am.  Politics,  ch.  18-19. 
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Also  ix:  D.  "W.  Wilder,  Annah  of  K<inms 
(coritdimiiff  the  text  of  ike  several  Conetitutions, 
etc.). — E.  E.  Hale,  Kmmcs  and  Nehranka.  cli.  8-9. 
— S.  T.  L.  Robinson,  Kansas. — J.  H.  Gihon,  Gor. 
Geary's  Adiininstration  in  Kansas. — F.  B.  San- 
born, Life  and  Tetters  of  John  Brown,  ch.  7-11.— 
liepfs  of  .St'lert  Com.  (Sith  Cony..  Ut  Sess.,  II.  R. 
Ri:pt.  200).— .J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  from 
18.50,  _r/(.  7-9  (c.  2).— C.  Robinson,  The  Kansas 
Conflirt. — See,  ;dsn.  .Tayu.wvkeus. 

A.  D.  i86i. — Admission  to  the  Union  under 
the  Wyandot  Constitution. —  "As  soon  as  a 
sufficient  number  of  Soutbern  members  of  Con- 
gress [from  the  seceding  States]  had  withdrawn 
to  give  the  Republicans  a  majority  in  both 
Houses,  Kansas  was  admitted  as  a  State  [Jan- 
uary 29.  1861]  under  tlie  AVyandot  Free  State 
Constitution." — A.  Johnston,  Uist.  of  Am.  Poli- 
tics, id  (d..  p.  18.i. 

A.  D.  1863. — Quantrell's  guerrilla  raid. — The 
sacking  of  Lawrence.  See  U.xitkd  St.\tI':s  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  18U3  (August:  Missouhi — Kansas). 


KANSAS,  The.  See  AMEnic.\N  Aborigines: 
Slot  AX  Family. 

KAPOHN,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nf;s:  CAiiiiis  A.M)  TinciK  Kindred. 

KAPOLNA,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  D.  lS4S-lS4y. 

KAPPEL,  Battle  of  (iS3i).—The  Kappeler 
Milchsuppe.  See  Switzerland:  A.  I).  l."(2S- 
l.j:!l. 

KARA  GEORG,  The  career  of.  See  Bal- 
kan AND  Danubian  States:  14-19Tir  Centuries 
(Servia). 

KARAISM.  — KARAITES.  — The  Jewish 
sect  of  the  Karaites  originated  in  tlie  teaching  of 
one  Anan  ben  David,  in  the  8th  century,  whose 
radical  doctrine  was  the  rejection  of  the  Talmud 
and  a  return  to  the  Bible  "  for  the  ordering  of 
religious  life."  Hence  "the  sj'stem  of  religion 
which  Anan  founded  received  the  name  of  the 
Religion  of  the  Te.xt,  or  Karaism." — H.  Graetz, 
IlisL  of  the  Jews.  v.  3,  ch.  .5. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  ]\lilmau,  Ili.'tt.  of  the  Jews,  hk. 
23. 

KARAKORUM.— The  early  capital  of  the 
J[iing<)l  eniiiiie  (if  Jiugis  Khan  and  his  succes- 
sors was  at  Karakorum.  believed  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  river  Orkhon,  or  Orgon.  Ogotai 
built  a  great  palace  there,  in  12.3o.  called  Urdu 
Balik,  or  the  city  of  the  Ordu.—  H.  H.  Howortli, 
Uist.  of  the  Monijols.  r.  1,  ;)/).  l.">.j  and  1S2.  —  See, 
also,  Mon(:ols:'a.  D.  11.53-1227. 

KARANKAWAN  FAMILY,  The.  See 
Ami;hi(a.\  .Vi!oi;u;ixES:  Karanicawax  Family. 

KARIGAUM,  Defense  of  ( 1817).  See  India: 
A.  1).  ISKi-lsi!). 

KARKAR,  Battle  of.— Fought  B.C.  854,  by 
Shahnancscr  of  Assyria,  with  the  confederate 
kings  of  Damascus,  Israel  and  their  Syrian 
ueighliors;  tlie  latter  defeated. 

KARL.     Sec  Ethel. — Etmiolixc. 

KARLINGS,  OR  CARLINGS.  See 
FitAXKs;  A.  1).  7(;S-S14. 

KARLOWITZ,  OR  CARLOWITZ,  Peace 
of.      Sec  lh:x<:AliV:   A.  1).  l(;s:i-l(lil!l. 

KARLSBAD,  OR  CARLSBAD,  Congress 
of.      Sec  (iKKMAXV:   \.  I).  1814-1820, 

KARMATHIANS,  The.   See  Carmatiiians. 

KARNATTAH.  — The  Jloorish  name  of 
Granada,  signifying  "the  cream  of  the  AVest." 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1238-1273. 


KAROKS,     OR     CAHROCS,     The.      See 

AMi;iiii  AX  Ai'.(ii;ii:iM>:    Miii»n>    i.V:< 

KAROLINGIA  AND  KAROLINGIANS. 
See  C'AROLixciiA;  and  Fk.\nks:   A.  D.  768-814. 

KARS:  A.  D.  1854-1856.— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  Russians.  —  Restoration  to  Tur- 
key.   SeeliissiA:  A.  D.  ls.54- 1855  and  ls.-,4-ls.5(i. 

A.  D.  1877. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    SeeTiRics;  .V.  I).  l.sT7-is7s. 

A.  D.  1878. — Cession  to  Russia.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1878  The  Ti!i;ati!;s. 


KASDIM,  OR  CASDIM. 
Prlmitive. 


See  Babylonia, 


KASHMERE:  A.  D.  1819-1820.— Conquest 

by  Runjet  Singh.     Sic   SiKirs. 

A.  D.  1846.— Taken  from  the  Sikhs  by  the 
English  and  given  as  a  kingdom  to  Gholab 
Singh.     .See  India:  A.  D.  1S4.5-1S49. 

KASKASKIA,  French  settlement  of.  See 
Illinois:   A.  I).  1751. 

A.  D.  1778. — Taken  by  the  Virginian  Gen- 
eral Clark.  See  United  St.vies  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1778-1779  Clark's  conquest. 

KASKASKIAS,  The.  See  Americ.vn  Aiso- 
RioiNEs:  Ai.coxijuiAN  Family, 

KASSOPIANS.     See  KfiKus. 

KATABA,  OR  CATAWBAS,  The.  See 
AmekK'a.x  AiioRiciixEs:  Ti.muijuan.vn  F.\mily, 
anil  SiouAN  Family. 

K  AT  AN  A,  Naval  Battle  of.  See  Syracuse: 
I!.  C.  :!liT-3',Mi. 

KATZBACH,  Battle  of.  See  Ger.m.\kt: 
A.  I).  lsl3(Au(;usTi. 

KAUS,  OR  KWOKWOOS,  The.  See 
American  Aborigines:  Kus.an  F.\mily. 

KAWS,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
Sinu.VN  Family. 

KAZAN,  The  Khanate  of.  See  Mongols: 
A.  I),  1238-1391. 

KEARNEYITES.     See  California:  A.  D. 

i,s::-i8s(i, 

KEARNEY'S  EXPEDITION  AND 
CONQUEST     OF     NEW     MEXICO.      See 

New  .Mexico:  .V.  D.  1846. 

KEDAR,  Tribe  of.— "  The  Arabs  of  the  tribe 
of  Kedar  are  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  especi- 
ally with  reference  to  the  trade  with  I'lioMiicia, 
They  furnished  the  caravans  across  the  desert  of 
Dahna,  to  convey  the  merchandi.se  of  Iladramaut, 
Marah,  and  Oman  to  Syria.  They  inhabited  the 
southern  portion  of  Yeniama,  on  the  borders  of 
the  desert." — F.  Lenorniant,  Manual  of  the  An- 
cUnt  Uist.  of  the  Uast.  Iik.  7,  ch.  1,  sect.  7  (?'.  2). 

KEECHIES,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
Nios:  P.vwxEH  (Cadiioan)  Family-. 

KEEHEETSAS,  The.  See  Americ.\n  Au- 
ouiiiiNKs:  Sioi'AX  Family. 

KEEWATIN,  District  of.— "Tn  1870  an  act 
was  jxissed  by  the  Dominion  Parliament  [C':ui- 
ada|  erecting  into  a  separate  government  \inder 
the  name  of  the  District  of  Keewatin  the  portion 
of  the  North- West  Territorv  Ivin.g  to  the  nortli 
of  .Manitoba.  The  district  contiiins  alioiit  395.000 
acres,  and  is  principally  occupied  by  Icelandic 
colonists.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  .Mani- 
toba is  e.\'-otlicio  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kee- 
watin."—  J.  E.  C.  3Iunio,  Tlie  Constitution  of 
Canada,  11.  35. 
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KEFT. —The 

Ph<i'iiiii;i. 


iincioiit   Egyptian    nanii;     of 


KEHL:  A.  D.  1703. — Taken  by  the  French. 
Soc  XF.TiiKKi.ANns:  A.  D.  1:02-17(14, 

A.  D.  1733. —  Taken  by  the  French.  See 
Fuance:  a.  1).  17;«-1T:«. 

KEITH,  George,  The  schism  and  the  con- 
troversies of.    See  Pennsylvania;  A.  IX  Ui\i2- 

KilKi. 
KELLY'S  FORD,  Battle  of.     See  UNiiKn 

Statks  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  iy()y  (.July — Novum liicii; 

ViKCilXIA). 

KELTS,  The.     Sec  Celts,  The. 

KEM,     OR    KAMI,    OR    KHEMI.      See 

Egypt:  Its  Nami:s. 

KENAI,  The.  See  American  AnoKniixRs: 
Blackfickt,  anil  Athai'Ascan  Fa:mii,y. 

KENDALL,  Amos,  in  the  "  Kitchen  Cabi- 
net "  of  President  Jackson.  See  United  States 
i)i.'  Am.  :  A.  I),  isei). 

KENESAW  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of.  See 
Unitki)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  lyfM  (>L\Y — Sep- 
tember: Geokoia), 

KENITES,  The.    See  Am.\lekites,  Tins. 

KENT,  Kingdom  of. —  Formed  by  tlie  Jutes 
in  the  snutlieast  corner  of  Britain.  The  only 
other  settlement  of  tlie  Jutes  in  England  was  in 
■  tlic  Isle  of  Wight  and  on  tlie  neighboring  coast 
of  Ilampshire.      See  England:   A.  D.  4-19-473. 

KENT,  Weald  of.     See  Anderida. 

KENT'S  HOLE.—  One  of  the  most  noted  of 
the  eaves  wliicU  liave  been  carefully  explored 
for  relics  of  early  man,  coeval  witli  extinct  ani- 
mals. It  is  in  Devonsliire,  England,  near  Tor- 
quay.—  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cave  lluutinr/. 
■ ♦ 

KENTUCKY:  A.  D.  1748.— First  English 
exploration  from  Virginia.  See  Oiim  (Vallev): 
A.  1).  174S-lT.-)4. 

A.  D.  1765-1778.— Absence  of  Indian  inhabi- 
tants.— Early  exploration  and  settlement  by 
the  whites. — The  colony  of  Transylvania. — 
In  tlie  wars  tliat  were  waged  between  tlie  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Soutli,  before  the  advent  of  wliite 
settlers,  Kentucliy  became  "a  sort  of  border- 
land sueli  as  separated  the  Scots  and  English  in 
their  days  of  combat.  .  .  .  The  Chicliasaws 
alone  held  their  ground,  being  tlie  most  northern 
of  tlie  sedentary  Soutliern  Indians.  Their  strong- 
holds on  tlie  blulfs  of  the  Jlississippi  and  the 
inaccessibility  of  this  country  on  account  of  its 
deep,  sluggish,  mud-bordered  streams,  seem  to 
have  given  them  a  sufficient  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies,  but  elsewhere  in  the 
State  the  Indians  were  rooted  out  by  their  wai'S. 
The  last  tenants  of  the  Slate,  east  of  the  Tennes- 
see River,  were  the  Sliawnees,  —  that  combative 
folk  who  ravaged  this  country  with  their  ceaseless 
wars  from  the  head-waters  of  tlic  Tennessee  to 
the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  Lakes  to  Alabama. 
It  was  no  small  advantage  to  the  early  settlers 
of  Kentucky  that  they  found  this  region  without 
a  resident  Indian  population,  for,  bitter  as  was 
the  struggle  with  the  claimants  of  the  soil,  it 
never  had  the  diiuger  that  would  have  come 
from  a  contest  with  the  natives  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  their  homes.  ...  As  Kentucky  was 
unoccupied  by  the  Indians,  it  was  neglected  by 
the  French.  .  .  .  Thus  the  first  settlers  found 
themselves,  in  the  main,  free  from  these  dangers 
due  to  the  savages  and  their  Gallic  allies.     The 


land  lay  more  open  to  their  occupancy  than  any 
other  part  of  this  country  ever  did  to  its  first 
European  comers.  ...  In  17G.J  Colonel  George 
(Jroghan,  who  liacl  jireviously  visited  the  Ohio 
with  Gist,  made  a  surveying  journey  down  that 
stream  from  Pittslnirg  to  llie  Mississippi.  .  .  . 
In  170G  a  i):irty  of  live  jiersons,  including  a 
muhitt.o  shive,  unilcr  the  command  of  Captain 
James  Smith,  explored  a  large  part  of  wliat  is 
now  Tennessee,  and  probably  extended  their 
journey  through  Southern  Kentucky.  Journeys 
to  Kentucky  now  became  frequent.  Every 
year  sent  one  or  more  parties  of  pionecn-s  to  one 
jiarl  or  another  of  the  country.  In  17()!)  Daniel 
Boone  and  live  eom|):inions,  all  from  the  Yadkin 
settlements  in  North  Carolina,  came  to  Eastern 
Kentucky.  One  of  the  party  was  killed,  but 
Boone  remained,  while  his  companions  returned 
to  their  homes.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Hoone's 
first  visit  was  relatively  late  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky  explorations.  Almost  every  part  of 
its  surface  had  been  traversed  by  other  explorers 
before  this  man,  who  passes  in  history  as  the 
typical  pioneer,  set  foot  upon  its  ground.  In 
the  time  between  1770  and  1773  George  Wash- 
ington, then  a  land-surveyor,  made  two  surveys 
in  the  region  which  is  now  the  northeast  corner 
of  Kentuck}'.  .  .  .  The  first  distinct  effort  to 
found  a  colony  was  made  by  .James  Harrod  and 
about  forty  companions,  who  found  their  way 
down  the  Ohio  near  to  where  Louisville  now 
stands,  and  thence  by  land  to  what  is  now  fier- 
cer County,  in  Central  Kentucky,  where  they 
established,  on  June  16,  1774,  a  village  which 
they  called,  in  honor  of  their  leader,  Ilarrods- 
burg.  Earlier  attempts  at  settlement  were  made 
at  Louisville,  but  the  fear  of  Indians  caused  the 
speedy  aliandonment  of  this  post.  ...  In  177.5 
other  and  stronger  footholds  were  gained.  Boone 
built  a  fort  in  what  is  now  JIadison  County, 
and  Logan  another  at  St.  Asaphs,  in  Lincoln  . 
County.  The  settlement  of  Kentucky  was 
greatly  favored  by  the  decisive  victory  gained 
by  Lord  Dunmore's  troops  over  the  Indians  from 
the  north  of  the  Ohio,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kanawha  [see  Onio  Valley:  A.  D.  1774]. 
.  .  .  That  the  process  of  possessing  the  land 
was  going  on  with  speed  may  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  Henderson  and  Company,  land-agents 
at  Boonesborougli,  issued  from  their  olhce  in  the 
new-built  fort  entry  certilicates  of  surveys  for 
500,000  acres  of  land.  The  process  of  survey 
was  of  the  rudest  kind,  but  it  served  the  purpose 
of  momentary  ilefinition  of  the  areas,  made  it 
possible  to  deal  with  the  laud  as  a  commodity, 
and  left  the  tribulations  concerning  boundaries 
to  the  next  genei-ation.  These  land  deeds  were 
given  as  of  the  'colony  of  Transylvania,'  which 
was  in  fact  the  first  appellation  of  Kentucky,  a 
name  by  which  it  was  known  for  several  }'ear.s 
before  it  received  its  present  appellation.  At 
this  time,  the  last  year  that  the  work  of  settling 
Kentucky  was  done  under  the  authority  of  his 
majesty  King  George  III.,  there  were  probably 
about  1.50  men  who  had  placed  themselves  in 
settlements  that  were  intended  to  be  permanent 
within  the  bounds  of  what  is  now  the  Conimou- 
wealtli  of  Kentucky.  There  may  have  been  as 
many  more  doing  the  endless  exploring  work 
which  preceded  the  choice  of  a  site  for  their 
future  homes.  The  men  at  Boone's  Station 
claimed,  and  seem  to  have  been  awarded,  a  sort 
of  hegemony  among   the  settlements.      On  the 
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23d  of  Jlay,  iit  tlie  call  of  Colonel  Tlendrr.son, 
the  land-agent  ot  the  proprietors,  delegates  from 
these  settlements  met  at  Boonesborough,  and 
drew  up  a  brief  code  of  nine  laws  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  young  Comtnonwealth.  .  .  . 
The  Boonesborough  parliament  adjourned  to 
meet  in  September,  but  it  never  reassenil)led. 
The  venture  which  led  to  its  institution  fell  alto- 
gether to  rnin,  and  the  name  of  Transylvania 
lias  been  almost  entireh'  forgotten.  .  .  .  The 
colony  of  Transylvania  rested  on  a  purchase  of 
about  17,000,000  acres,  or  about  one  half  the 
present  area  of  Kentucky,  which  was  made  by 
some  people  of  North  Carolina  from  the  (Jverliill 
Cherokee  Indians,  a  part  of  the  great  tribe  that 
dwelt  on  the  Holston  River.  For  this  land  the 
unfortunate  adventurers  paid  the  sum  of  £10,000 
of  English  money.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the 
Booneslxjrough  parliament  the  position  of  the 
Transylvania  company  became  very  insecure;  its 
own  people  began  to  doubt  the  validity  of  the 
titles  they  had  obtained  from  the  company,  be- 
cause, after  a  time,  they  learned  from  various 
sources  that  the  lands  of  this  region  of  Kentucky 
bad  been  previously  ceded  to  the  English  gov- 
ernment by  the  Si.K  Nations,  and  were  included 
in  the  Virginia  charter.  In  the  latter  ]iart  of 
11~o,  eighty  men  of  the  Transylvania  settlement 
signed  a  memorial  asking  to  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  Virginia;  or,  if  that  colony  thought 
it  best,  that  their  ])etition  might  be  referred  to 
the  General  Congress.  .  .  .  The  proprietors  of 
the  colony  made  their  answer  to  this  rebellion  by 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  who  was  to  request  that  the  colony 
of  Transylvania  be  added  to  the  number  of  the 
American  colonies.  .  .  .  Nothing  came  of  this 
protest.  Congress  refused  to  scat  their  delegate, 
Patrick  Henry  and  Jefferson,  then  representing 
Virginia,  opposing  the  efforts  of  the  ijroprietors. 
The  Governor  of  North  Carolina  issued  a  procla- 
mation declaring  their  purchase  illegal.  The 
colony  gradually  fell  to  pieces,  though  the  State 
of  Virginia  took  no  decided  action  with  reference 
to  it  until,  in  1778,  that  Commonwealth  declared 
the  acts  of  the  company  void,  but,  in  a  generous 
spirit,  offered  comjjcnsation  to  Colonel  Hender- 
sonand  the  other  adventurers.  The  Transylvania 
company  received  ;J00, 000  acres  of  valuable  lands, 
and  their  .sales  to  actual  settlers  were  confirmed 
by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.  Thus  the 
strongest,  though  not  the  first,  colony  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  a  misadventure  and  quickly  fell  to 
pieces." — N.  S.  Shaler,  Kentucky,  c/i.  .5-7. 

Also  in:  T.  Roosevelt,  The  Winniny  of  the 
West,  V.  1,  ch.  6  rt /if/ 8-12. 

A.  D.  1768.— The  Treaty  with  the  Six  Na- 
tions at  Fort  Stanwix.  —  Pretended  cession 
of  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio.  See  U.nited 
St.\tks  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  17()."i-17(;8. 

A.  D.  1774.  —  The  western  Territorial 
claims  of  Virginia.  —  Lord  Dunmore's  w^ar 
with  the  Indians.  See  Oiiio  (V.M.i.iiv);  A.  D. 
1774. 

A.  D.  1775-1784.  —  A  county  of  Virginia. — 
Indian  warfare  of  the  Revolution. — Aspira- 
tions towards  State  independence. — "  In  tlie 
winter  of  177.')  Kentucky  was  formed  into  a 
county  of  Virginia.  .  .  .  About  this  time  Ilar- 
rodsburg,  Boonesborough  and  Logan's  Fort 
were  successively  assailed  by  the  Indians.  They 
withstood  the  furious  attacks  made  upon  them ; 
not,  however,  without  ^■reat  loss.      During  the 


succeeding  summer  the}-  were  cortsidcrably  rein- 
forced by  a  nundjerof  men  from  North  Carolina, 
and  about  100  under  Col.  Bowman  from  Virginia. 
In  1778  Kentucky  was  invaded  by  an  army  of 
Indians  and  Canadians  inider  the  conunaiid  of 
Captain  I)u([uesne;  and  the  expedition  of  Col. 
George  Rodgers  Clark  against  the  English  ])ost 
of  Vincennesand  Kaskaskia  took  place  this  year. 
In  February  of  this  year  Boone,  witli  about  30 
men,  was  engaged  in  making  salt  at  the  Lower 
Blue  Licks,  when  he  was  surprised  by  about  200 
In<lians.  The  whole  party  surrendered  upon 
terms  of  capitulation.  The  Indians  carried 
them  to  Detroit,  and  delivered  them  all  up  to 
the  commandant,  except  Boone,  whom  tliey  car- 
lieil  to  Chilicothe.  Boone  soon  effected  his 
escape.  .  .  .  After  .  .  .  some  weeks  .  .  .  Cap- 
tain Duqucsne,  with  about  500  Indians  and  Ca- 
nadians, made  his  appearance  before  Boones- 
borough, and  besieged  the  fort  for  the  sjiace  of 
nine  da_ys,  but  finally  decamped  with  the  loss  of 
30  men  killed,  and  a  nuich  greater  nundier 
wounded.  .  .  .  About  the  first  of  April,  1779, 
Robert  Patterson  erected  a  block  hou.se,  with  some 
adjacent  defenses,  where  the  city  of  Lexington 
now  stands.  This  year,  the  celebrated  land  l.-iw 
of  Kentucky  was  passed  by  the  Legislatui'c  of 
Virginia,  u.sually  called  the  Occupying  Claimant 
Law.  The  great  defect  of  this  law  was,  that  Vir- 
ginia, by  this  act,  did  not  provide  for  the  survej'- 
of  the  cotuitry  at  the  exiiense  of  the  State.  .  .  . 
Each  one  holding  a  wanant  could  locate  it 
where  he  jileased,  and  survey  it  at  his  own  cost. 
.  .  .  The  consequence  of  this  law  was  ...  a 
floodof  emigration  dviring  the  years  1780  and  1781. 
During  this  period  the  emigrants  were  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  entire  destruction  sometimes  seemed  al- 
most inevitable.  This  law  was  a  great  feast  for 
the  lawyers  of  that  day.  ...  In  Novend)er, 
1780,  Kentucky  was  divided  into  three  counties, 
bearing  the  names  of  Fayette,  Lincoln,  and  Jeffer- 
son. ...  In  1783,  Indian  hostility  was  earlier, 
more  active  and  shocking  than  it  had  ever  been 
in  the  country  before;  a  great  battle  was  fought 
upon  Minkstou's  Fork  of  the  Licking,  near 
where  Mt.  Sterling  now  stands,  in  which  the  In- 
dians were  victorious.  In  this  battle,  Estill,  who 
ci>nunand<'d  the  whites,  and  nearly  all  of  his 
ollicers,  were  killed.  Near  the  Blue  Licks  an- 
other battle  was  soon  afterwards  fought  witli 
Captain  Holder,  in  which  the  whites  were  again 
defeated:  in  both  these  last  mentioned  battles 
the  contending  foe  were  AVyandottes,  .  .  . 
Peace  was  made  with  Great  Britain  in  1783,  and 
hostilities  ceased;  hostilities  with  tlie  Indians 
also  for  a  time  seemed  suspended,  but  were  soon 
renewed  witli  greater  violence  than  ever.  Dur- 
ing the  cessation  of  hostilities  with  the  Indians, 
settlements  in  Kentucky  advanced  rapidly.  .  .  . 
As  early  as  1784  the  iieople  of  Kentucky  became 
strongly  imiiressed  with  the  necessity  ot  the  or- 
ganization of  a  regular  government,  and  gaining 
admission  into  the  I'liiim  as  a  .separate  and  inde- 
pendent State;  liut  their  efforts  were  continually 
jH-rplexed  and  ballled  for  the  space  of  eight 
years  before  their  desii'e  was  fully  accomplished. 
And  though  they  were  often  templed  by  Spain 
with  the  richest  gifts  of  fortune  if  she  would 
declare  herself  an  indeiiendent  State,  and  al- 
though th(!  Congress  of  the  Confederated  Slates 
conlinually  turned  a  (lea  fear  to  her  n'ileraledcom- 
jdainls  and  grievances,  and  repulsed  her  in  every 
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effort  to  obtain  coiistilutional  iiiilppendence,  slie 
miiintaiiioil  to  tlio  last  tlie  liitflicst  respect  for  law 
and  order,  and  the  most  inisvverviiig  alTeetion  for 
the  Government.  .  .  .  With  the  view  to  admis- 
sion into  llie  Union  as  an  independent  State, 
there  were  elected  and  held  nine  Conventions  in 
Kentucky  within  the  space  of  eii;ht  j'cars."— W. 
B.  Allen"  Hixt.  '//■  Knitiirki/.  eh.  3-3. 

Also  IN:  J.  AI.  Brown,  PoUtiad  Bcijinniii'jn  of 
Kciitiifkti. 

A.  D.  1778-1779.  —  Conquest  of  the  North- 
west by  the  Virginian  General  Clark,  and  its 
annexation  to  the  Kentucky  District.  See 
Uni'I'KD    ST.n'Ks    OF    Am.  :     A.     D.     1778-1779 

Ci,.VI{K's    CoNQfEST. 

A.  D.  1781-1784.  —  Conflicting  territorial 
claims  of  Virginia  and  New  York  and  their 
cession  to  the  United  States.  See  LNrri'.n 
SiwTKsop  A.\r.  :  A.  D.  1781-17.s(;. 

A.  D.  1785-1800. — The  question  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi. — Discontent  of 
the  settlers. — Intrigues  of  Wilkinson.  See 
LonsiANM  A.  1).  17H.V1.S00. 

A.  D.  1789-1792. — Separation  from  Virginia 
and  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State. — "  In 
the  last  days  of  the  Continental  Congress,  Vir- 
ginia, after  some  struggles,  having  reluctantly 
consented  to  her  organization  on  that  condition 
as  an  independent  state,  Kentucky  had  applied 
to  that  body  for  admission  into  the  confederacy. 
That  application  had  been  referred  to  the  new 
federal  government  about  to  be  organized,  a  de- 
lay which  had  made  it  necessary  to  recommence 
proceedings  anew ;  for  the  Virginia  Assembly 
liad  ti.vcd  a  limitation  of  time,  which,  being 
over-past,  drove  back  the  separatists  to  the 
original  starting-point.  On  a  new  application  to 
the  Virginia  Legislature,  a  new  act  had  author- 
ized a  new  Convention,  being  the  third  held  im 
that  subject,  to  take  the  question  of  se]>arating 
into  consideration.  But  this  act  had  imposed 
some  new  terms  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Keu- 
tuckians,  of  which  the  principal  was  the  assump- 
tion by  the  new  state  of  a  portion  of  the  Vir- 
ginia debt,  on  tlie  ground  of  expenses  incurred 
by  recent  expeditions  against  the  Indians.  The 
Convention  which  met  under  this  act  proceeded 
no  further  than  to  vote  a  memorial  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  requesting  the  same  terms 
formerly  olTered.  That  request  was  granted, 
and  a  fourth  Convention  was  authorized  again  to 
consider  the  question  of  separation,  and,  sliould 
that  measure  be  still  persisted  in,  to  fix  the  day 
when  it  should  take  place.  Having  met  during 
the  last  suntmer  [1790],  this  Convention  had 
voted  unanimously  in  favor  of  separation;  had 
fixed  the  first  day  of  June,  1793,  as  the  time;  and 
had  authorized  the  meeting  of  a  fifth  Conven- 
tion to  frame  a  state  Constitution.  In  anticipa- 
tion of  these  results,  an  act  of  Congress  was  now 
])assed  [Feb.  4,  1791]  admitting  Kentucky  into 
the  Union  from  and  after  the  day  above  men- 
tioned, not  only  without  any  inspection  of  the 
state  Constitution,  but  before  any  such  Constitu- 
tion had  been  actually  formed."  In  the  Consti- 
tution subsequently  framed  for  the  new  state  of 
Kentucky,  by  the  Convention  appointed  as  above, 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  slavery  "provided 
that  the  Legislature  should  have  no  power  to 
pass  laws  for  the  emancipation  of  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners,  nor  without  paj-iug 
therefor,  previous  to  such  emancipation,  a  full 
equivalent  in  money;  nor  laws  to  prevent  immi- 


grants from  bringing  with  them  persons  deemed 
slaves  by  the  laws  of  any  one  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  any  persons  of  like  age  and 
description  should  be  continued  in  slavery  by 
the  laws  of  Kentucky.  But  laws  might  be 
pa.ssed  proliibiling  the  introduction  of  slaves  for 
the  purpose  of  sale,  and  also  laws  to  oblige  the 
owners  of  slaves  to  treat  them  with  humanity." 
—  K.  llildrelh,  HUt.  of  the  U.  IS.,  v.  4,  ch.  3-4". 

Ai.so  IN:  J.  M.  Brown,  The  Political  Ber/in- 
nijif/s  of  Kentiirkji. 

A.  D.  1790-1795. — War  with  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Northwest. — Disastrous  expedi- 
tions of  Harmar  and  St.  Clair,  and  Wayne's 
decisive  victory.  See  Noktuwi:st  TiciiuiTonY: 
A.  1).  1790-179.~). 

A.  D.  1798. — The  Nullifying  resolutions. 
See  Uniti-'.ii  Stati-'.s  of  A:vr. :  A.  1).  179.^. 

A.  D.  i86i  (January  —  September).  —  The 
struggle  with  Secession  and  its  defeat. — 
"  Neutrality  "  ended. — "  In  the  days  when  per- 
sonal leaikMship  was  more  than  it  can  ever  be 
again,  while  South  Carcjlina  was  listening  to  the 
teachings  of  .lohn  C.  Calhoun,  which  led  her  to 
try  the  exiieriment  of  secession.  Kentucky  was 
following  Henr}'  Clay,  who,  though  a  slave- 
holder, was  a  strong  L'niouist.  The  practical 
effect  was  seen  when  the  crisis  came,  after  he 
had  been  in  his  grave  nine  years.  Governor 
Beriah  JIagoffln  convened  the  Legislature  in 
.lanuary,  IMOl,  and  asked  it  to  organize  the  mili- 
tia, buy  muskets,  and  put  the  State  in  a  con- 
dition of  armed  neutrality;  all  of  which  it  re- 
fused to  do.  After  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter  he 
called  the  Legislature  together  again,  evidently 
hoping  that  the  popular  excitement  would  bring 
them  over  to  his  scheme.  But  the  utmost  that 
could  be  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  by  the  lower  house  (May  16)  declaring 
that  Ivent\icky  should  occupy  'a  position  of 
strict  neutralitj','  and  approving  his  refusal  to 
furnish  troops  for  the  National  army.  There- 
upon he  issued  a  proclamation  (May  20)  in  which 
he  'notified  and  warned  all  other  States,  .sep- 
arate or  united,  especially  the  L'nited  and  Con- 
federate States,  that  I  solenmly  forbid  any 
movement  upon  Kentucky  soil.'  But  two  days 
later  the  Legislature  repudiated  this  interpreta- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  passed  a  series  of  acts 
intended  to  prevent  any  scheme  of  secession  that 
might  be  formed.  It  appropriated  $1,000,000 
for  ai'ms  and  ammunition,  but  placed  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  money  and  control  of  the  arms 
in  the  hands  of  Conunissioners  that  were  all 
Union  men.  It  amended  the  militia  law  so  as  to 
require  the  State  Guards  to  take  an  oath  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
finally  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  declaring 
that  ■  Iventucky  will  not  sever  connection  with 
the  Natit)nal  Government,  nor  take  up  arms 
with  either  belligerent  party.'  Lovell  H.  Rous- 
seau (afterward  a  gallant  General  in  the  Na- 
tional service),  speaking  in  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  said:  'The  politicians  are  having  their 
day ;  tlie  people  will  j'et  have  theirs.  I  have  an 
abiding  confidence  in  the  right,  and  I  know  that 
this  secession  movement  is  all  wrong.  There  is 
not  a  single  sid)stantial  reason  for  it;  our  Gov- 
ernment had  never  opjiresscd  us  with  a  feather's 
weight. '  The  Rev.  Robert  .1.  Breckinridge  and 
other  prominent  citizens  took  a  similar  stand, 
and  a  new  Legislature,  chosen  in  August,  pre- 
sented a  Union  majority  of  three  to  one.     As  a 
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last  resort,  Governor  ^[agoffin  addressed  a  letter 
to  President  Lincoln,  requesting  tliat  Kentucky's 
neutrality  be  respected  and  the  National  forces 
removed  from  the  State.  !Mr.  Lincoln,  in  refus- 
ing his  request,  courteously  reminded  liim  that 
the  force  consisted  exclusively  of  Kentuckians, 
and  told  him  that  he  had  not  met  any  Kentuck- 
ian  except  him.self  and  the  messengers  that 
brought  his  letter  who  wanted  it  removed.  To 
strengthen  the  first  argument,  Robert  Anderson, 
of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  who  was  a  citizen  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  made  a  General  and  given  the  com- 
mand in  the  State  in  September.  Two  months 
later,  a  secession  convention  met  at  Russellville, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  organized  a  pro- 
visional government,  and  sent  a  full  delegation 
to  tlie  Confederate  Congress  at  Richmond,  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  being  admitted  to  seats  in 
that  body.  Being  now  firmly  supported  by  the 
new  Legislature,  the  National  Government  be- 
gan to  arrest  prominent  Kentuckians  who  still 
advocated  secession,  whereupon  others,  includ- 
ing ex-Vice-President  John  C.  Breckinridge,  fled 
southward  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Con- 
federac}'.  Kentucky  as  a  State  was  saved  to 
the  L'uion,  but  the  line  of  separation  was  drawn 
between  her  citizens,  and  she  contributed  to  the 
ranks  of  both  the  great  contending  armies." — R. 
Johnson,  Short  Hist,  of  the  War  of  Secemon, 
ch.  5.  J  J  < 

Also  in:  N.  S.  Shalcr,  Kentucky,  ch.  15.— 
E.  P.  Thompson,  Hist,  of  First  Ky.  Bri'jade, 
ch.  2. 

A.  D.  l86i  (April). — Governor  Magoffin's  re- 
ply to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
UxiTKl)  States  of  A>r. :  A.  D.  lH(il  (Armi,). 

A.  D.  1862  (January — February). —  Expul- 
sion of  Confederate  armies  along  the  whole 
line.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1S63 
(J.\xnARV  —  Febrc.\ry  :  Kentucky  —  Tennes- 
see). 

A.  D.  1862  (August — October). — Bragg's  in- 
vasion.— Buell's  pursuit. — Battle  of  Perryville. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1863  (June — 
October  :  Tennessee — Kentucky). 

A.  D.  1863  (July).— John  Morgan's  Raid.  See 
United  States  op  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (July: 
Kentucky). 

KENTUCKY  RESOLUTIONS,  The.  See 

L'nited  St.^tes  of  All.  :   A.  D.  ITtlS. 

KENYER-MESO,  Battle  of  (1479).  See 
Hu.MiAUY :  A.  I).  1471-1487. 

KERAIT,  The.     See  Prester  John,    The 

KINODOM  OF. 

KERAMEIKOS,  The.  See  Cer.vmicus  op 
Athens. 

KERBELA,  The  Moslem  tragedy  at.  See 
jI.\ijoMKTAN  Concjuest:  a.  D.  6SU. 

KERESAN  FAMILY,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can AiiouioiNEs:  Kekesan  Family. 

KERESTES,  OR  CERESTES,  Battle  of 
(1596).     See  Hungary:  A.  1).  1.V.).V16(m;. 

KERMENT,  Battle  of  (1664).  See  lIuN- 
oap.y:  A.  I).  1660-1664. 

KERNE.     See  RAi-rAREi'.s. 

KERNSTOWN,  Battles  of.  See  United 
Statics  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1861-1862  (December— 
April:  Viroinia);  and  1864  (July:  Virginia 
— Maryland). 

KERTCH,  Attack  on  (1855).  See  Russia: 
A.  1).  ISol-is.-.ii. 

KERYKES,  The.     See  Piivl.e. 


KESSELSDORF,  Battle  of  (17451.  See 
Austria:  xV.  D.  1744-n4.j. 

KEYNTON,  or   EDGEHILL,  Battle  of. 

See  England:  A.  D.  1643  ((Jctoher— Decem- 
ber). 

KEYSERWERTH,  Siege  and  storming  of 
(1702).     See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1702-17U4. 

KHAJAR  DYNASTY,  The.  See  Persia: 
A.  I).  1499-1887. 

KHALIF.     See  Caliph. 

KHALSA,  The.  See  Sikhs;  also,  India: 
A.  I).  1836-184.5,  and  184-5-1849. 

KHAN.— KHAGAN.  -"  •  Khan '  is  the  mod- 
ern contracted  form  of  the  word  which  is  found 
in  the  middle  ages  as  '  Khagan, '  or  '  Chagan, '  and 
in  the  Persian  and  Arabic  writers  as  ■  Kliakan ' 
or  'Khacan. '  Its  original  root  is  probably  the 
'Khak,'  which  meant  'King'  in  ancient  Susian- 
ian,  in  Ethiopic  (' Tirhakah '),  and  in  Egyptian 
(' Hyk-sos')." — G.  Rawlinson,  The  Seventh  Great 
Oriental  Monarrliy,  ch.  \-i.  foot-note. 

KHAR,  OR  KHARU,  The.  — "The  term 
Khar  in  Egyptian  texts  appears  to  apply  to  the 
inhalntants  of  that  part  of  Syria  generally 
known  as  Phcenicia,  and  seems  to  be  derived 
from  the  Semitic  Akharu,  '  the  back '  or  '  west.' " 
— C.  R.  Conder.  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  ch.  1. 

KHAREJITES,  The.— a  democratical  party 
among  the  .Mahometans,  which  first  took  form 
during  the  Calipliate  of  Ali,  A.  D.  657.  The  name 
given  to  the  party,  Kharejitcs,  signified  those 
who  "go  forth" — that  is  in  .secession  and  rebel- 
lion. It  was  their  political  creed  that,  "believ- 
ers being  absolutely  equal,  there  should  be  no 
Caliph,  nor  oath  of  allegiance  sworn  to  any  man; 
but  that  the  government  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  Council  of  State  elected  by  the  people." 
Ali  attacked  and  dispersed  the  Kharejites,  in  a 
battle  at  Nehrwan,  A.  D.  658 :  but  they  continued 
for  a  long  period  to  give  trouljle  to  succeeding 
Caliphs. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the  Early  C'ali- 
}ihate.  ch.  4(1  ami  43.  v'ith    f.iof-note. 

KHARTANI,  Tragedy  of  the  Cave  of.  See 
Baui-.ahy  States:  A.  D.  1S:;()-1S4(). 

KHARTOUM,  The  Mahdi's  siege  of.  See 
Ecvi-T:   A.  1).  1884-1885. 

KHAZARS,  OR  CHAZARS,  OR  KHO- 
ZARS,  The. —  "This  important  people,  now 
heard  of  for  the  first  time  in  Persian  history  [late  in 
the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era],  appears  to 
have  occupied,  in  the  reign  of  Kobad,  the  steppe 
country  between  the'NVolga  and  the  Don,  whence 
they  made  raids  through  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 
casus into  the  fertile  provincesof  Iberia,  Albania, 
and  Armenia.  Whether  they  were  Turks,  as  is 
generally  believed,  or  Circassians,  as  has  been 
ingeniously  argued  by  a  living  writer  [II.  II. 
Howorth],  is  doubtful;  but  we  cannot  be  mis- 
taken in  regarding  them  as  at  this  time  a  race  of 
fierce  and  terrible  barbarians." — G.  Rawlinson, 
Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  18. — "After 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire  [see  Maiio.metan 
Conquest:  A.  D.  632-651],  they  [the  Khazars, 
or  Cliazars]  crossed  the  CaucasiLS,  invaded  Ar- 
menia, and  conquered  the  Crimean  peninsula, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Chazaria  for  some  time. 
The  B3'zantine  emiierors  trembled  at  the  name 
of  the  Cliazars,  and  flattered  them,  and  paid 
them  a  tribute,  in  order  to  restrain  their  lust 
after  the  booty  of  Constantinople.  The  Bul- 
garians, and  other  tribes,  were  the  vassals  of  the 
Cliazars,  and  the  people  of  Kiev  (Hussian.s)  on 
the  Dnieper  were  obliged  to  furnisli  them  every 
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year  with  a  sword,  and  fine  skins  from  every  fur- 
liuut.  With  tile  Aralis,  whose  near  iieiglibours 
tlicy  gradually  became,  they  carried  on  terrible 
wars.  Like  their  neighbours,  the  Bulgarians 
and  the  Russians,  the  t'hazars  professed  a  coarse 
religion,  which  was  com))ine<l  with  sensuality  and 
lewdness.  The  Cha/ars  became  aeciuainled  with 
Islamism  and  Christianity  througli  the  Aralis 
and  (Jreeks.  .  .  .  There  were  al.so  Jews  in  the 
land  of  the  Chazars;  they  were  some  of  the  fu- 
gitives who  had  escaped  (73;3)  the  mania  for  con- 
version which  possessed  the  Byzantine  Emperor 
Leo.  ...  As  interpreters  or  merchants,  physi- 
cians or  counsellors,  the  Jews  were  known  and 
beloved  by  the  C'hazarian  court,  and  they  in- 
spired the  warlike  Bulan  with  a  love  of  .Judaism. 
...  It  is  pos.sible  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Chazars  embraced  Judaism  have  been 
embellished  by  legend,  but  the  fact  itself  is  too 
detiuitely  proved  on  all  .sides  to  allow  of  there  being 
any  doubt  as  to  its  reality.  Besides  Bulan,  the 
nobles  of  his  kingdom,  numbering  nearly  4,000, 
adopted  the  Jewish  religion.  Little  by  little  it 
macle  its  way  among  the  people,  so  that  most  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  the  Chazariau 
kingdom  were  Jews.  .  .  .  A  successor  of  Bulan, 
who  bore  the  Hebrew  name  of  Obadiah,  was 
the  first  to  occupy  liimself  earnestly  witli  the 
Jewish  religion.  He  .  .  .  founded  synagogues 
and  schools.  .  .  .  After  Obadiah  came  a  long 
series  of  Jewish  Chagans,  for  according  to  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  state  only  Jewish  rulers 
were  permitted  to  ascend  the  throne." — ■  H. 
Graetz,  ///'■«<.  of  the  Jews,  v.  3,  ch.  5. 

KHEDIVE.     See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1840-1809. 

KHEMI,     OR     KEM.      See    Egypt:    Its 

N.\MES. 

KHITA,  The.     See  Hittites,  The. 

KHITAI.— KHITANS,  The.  See  China: 
The  n.\mes  op  the  country. 

KHIVA.     See  Khu.\rezm. 

KHODYA.     See  Sublime  Po-r'te. 

KHOKAND,  Russian  conquest  of  the 
Khanate  of  (1876).  See  Russia:  A.  D.  1859- 
ISTIJ. 

KHONDS,  The.     See  Turanian  races. 


KHORASSAN:    A.    D.    1220-1221. —Con- 
quest and  destruction   by  the  Mongols.  —  In 

the  autumn  of  A.  1).  1320,  one  division  of  the 
armies  of  Jingis  Khan,  commanded  by  his  son 
Tului,  poured  into  Khorassan.  "  Khorassan  was 
then  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosjierous 
regions  on  the  eartli's  surface;  its  towns  were 
very  thickly  inhabited,  and  it  was  the  first  and 
most  powerful  province  of  Persia,  The  Mongol 
invasion  altered  all  this,  and  the  fearfrd  ravage 
and  destruction  then  committed  is  almost  in- 
credible." On  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Nessa 
the  inhabitants  were  tied  togetlu'r  with  cords  and 
then  massacred  in  a  body  —  70,000  men,  women 
and  children  togetlier  —  liy  shooting  them  with 
arrows.  At  IMeru  (modern  JMerv)  tlie  wholesale 
massacre  was  repeated  on  a  vastly  larger  scale, 
the  corpses  numbering  700,000,  according  to  one 
account,  1,300.000  according  to  another.  Even 
this  was  exceeded  at  jSishapoor  ("city  of  Sa- 
por"), the  ancient  capital  of  Kliorassau.  "To 
prevent  the  living  hiding  beneath  the  dead, 
Tului  ordered  every  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
separate  heaps  to  be  made  of  men's,  women's, 
and  children's  heads.  The  destruction  of  the 
city  occupied  fifteen  days;  it  was  razed  to  the 


ground,  and  its  site  was  sown  with  barley;  only 
400  artisans  escaped,  and  they  were  transported 
into  the  north.  According  to  Mirkhond  1,747,000 
men  lost  their  lives  in  this  massacre."  The  de- 
stroying army  of  demons  and  savages  moved  on 
to  Herat,  then  a  beautiful  city  surrounded  by 
villages  and  gardens.  It  surrendered,  and  onlj- 
13,000  of  its  soldiers  were  slain  at  that  time:  but 
a  few  months  later,  upim  news  of  a  defeat  suf- 
fered by  the  Jlongols,  Herat  rebelled,  and 
brought  down  upon  itself  a  most  terrible  doom. 
(Uipturcd  once  more,  after  a  siege  of  nix  months, 
the  city  experienced  no  mercy.  "  For  a  whole 
week  the  ^Mongols  ceased  not  to  kill,  burn,  and 
destroy,  and  it  is  said  that  1,000,000  people  were 
killed;  the  place  was  entirely  depopulated  and 
made  desert."  At  Bamian,  in  the  Hindu  Kush, 
"every  living  creature,  including  animals  and 
jilants  as  well  as  human  beings,  was  destroyc'd; 
a  Ilea])  of  slain  was  piled  up  like  a  mountain." — 
H.  H.  Iluworth,  Jlixt.  nf  the  Mungolti,  pt.  1,  pp. 
80-91. 

A.  D.    1380. — Conquest     by    Timour.       See 

TiMOUR. 

♦ 

KHOTZIM.     See  Ciioczim. 
KHOULIKOF,  Battle  of  (1383).  See  Russia: 
A.  D.  1237-1480. 


KHUAREZM,  OR  CHORASMIA  (modern 
Khiva). — "The  extensive  and  fertile  i>aNis  in 
the  midst  of  the  sandy  deserts  of  Central  Asia, 
known  in  these  daj'S  as  the  Khanat  of  Khiva, 
was  called  by  the  Greeks  Chorasmia  ami  by  the 
Arabs  Khwarezm  [or  Khuarezm].  The  Cho- 
rasmians  were  of  the  Aryan  race,  and  their  con- 
tingent to  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  ccjuipped 
precisely  in  the  Bactrian  fashion.  It  is  probable 
that  Chorasmia  formed  a  portion  of  the  short- 
lived Greco-Bactrian  monarch}-,  and  it  certainly 
jiassed  imder  the  domination  of  the  White  Huns, 
from  whom  it  was  subsequently  wrested  by  the 
Toorks."— J.  Ilutton,  Centnil  Asia.  fli.  10. 

I2th  Century. — The  Khuarezmian,  or  Khah- 
rezmian,  or  Korasmian,  or  Carizmian  Empire. 
■ — "The  sovereigns  of  Persia  were  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  young  Turks,  who  were  captiu'ed 
by  the  various  frontier  tribes  in  their  mutual 
struggles,  and  employing  them  in  their  service. 
They  generally  had  a  body  guard  formed  of 
them,  and  many  of  them  were  enfranchised  and 
rose  to  posts  of  high  influence,  and  in  many  cases 
supplanted  their  masters.  The  founder  of  the 
Khuarezmian  power  was  such  a  slave,  nametl 
Nushtekin,  in  the  service  of  the  Seljuk  Sultan 
Jlalik  Shah.  He  rose  to  the  position  of  a  Tesh- 
tedar  or  chamberlain,  which  carried  with  it  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Khuarezm,  that 
is  of  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Oxus  and  the  wide 
steppes  on  eitlier  side  of  it,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Caspian  and  on  the  east  by  Bukharia." 
The  grandson  of  Nushtekin  lieeame  virtually  in- 
dependent of  the  Seljuk  sultan,  and  the  two 
next  succeeding  princes  began  and  completed 
the  overthrow  of  the  Seljuk  throne.  The  last 
Seljuk  sultan,  Toirrul  III.,  was  slain  in  battle, 
A.  D.  1193,  by  Takish  or  Tokush,  the  Khuarez- 
mian ruler,  who  sent  his  head  to  the  Caliph  at 
Bagdad  anil  was  formally  invested  by  the  Caliph 
with  the  sovereignty  of  Khorassan,  Irak  Adjem 
and  other  parts  of  the  Persian  domain  not  occu- 
pied by  the  Atabegs  and  the  Assassins.  Takish's 
son  extended  his  conquests  in  Transoxiana  and 
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Tuvkestan  (A.  D.  1209).  and  acqiiireci  Samarkand, 
which  he  made  his  capital.  "He  controlled  an 
army  of  400,000  men,  and  his  dominions,  at  the 
invasion  of  the  Mongols,  stretched  from  the  Jax- 
artcs  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from  the  Indus  to 
the  Irak  xVrab  and  Azerbaidjan." — H.  Howorth, 
Ilixt.  >>fthe  Moiif/oh,  ],f.  1,  pp.  7-8. 

A.  b.  1220. — Destruction  by  the  Mongols. 
—  In  May,  1200,  the  Mongol  army  of  .Jiniris  Klian 
marched  tipou  Urgeudj,  or  Khuarezm — the 
original  capital  of  the  empire  of  Khuarezm,  to 
■which  it  gave  its  name.  That  city,  which  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modern  Khiva,  was  "  the  capital 
of  tlie  rich  cluster  of  cities  that  then  bordered 
the  O.xus,  a  river  very  like  tlic  Nile  in  forming  a 
strip  of  green  across  two  sandy  deserts  which 
bound  it  on  either  band."  The  Mongols  were 
commanded,  at  first,  by  the  three  elder  sons  of 
Jingis  Klian;  but  two  of  them  quarreled,  and 
the  siege  was  protracted  through  six  months 
without  much  progress  being  made.  Jingis  then 
placed  the  youngest  son,  Ogotai,  in  charge  of 
o|)erations,  and  they  were  carried  forward  more 
vigorously.  "  The  Mongols  at  length  assaulted 
the  town,  fired  its  buildings  with  naptha,  and 
after  seven  days  of  desperate  street-fighting  cap- 
tured it.  This  was  probably  in  December.  1230. 
The}'  sent  the  artisans  and  skilled  workmen  into 
Tartary,  set  aside  the  young  women  and  children 
as  slaves,  and  then  made  a  general  massacre  of 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants.  They  destroyed  the 
city,  and  then  submerged  it  by  opening  the 
dykes  of  the  Oxus.  The  ruins  are  probably 
those  now  known  as  Old  Urgendj.  Raschid  says 
that  over  100,000  artisans  and  craftsmen  we're 
sent  into  Mongolia." — II.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of 
the  Muiifjols,  jit.  1,  p.  85. 

Also  in:  J.  Hutton,  Central  Asia,  eh.  4. — See 
Mongols:  A,  IX  11.53-1227. 

A.  D.  1873.— Conquest  by  the  Russians.  See 
RvssiA:  A.  1).  18.59-187(3. 

KHUAREZMIANS  IN  JERUSALEM, 
The.     See  .lEi{is.\LE.M:  A.  D.  1242. 

KICHES,  The.  See  Americ.*.n  Aborigines, 
Qitciii;s,  and  ]\[.\yas. 

KICKAPOO  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines:  AL(;(iNiiUi.\N  Family  and 
Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Family. 

KIEFT,  Governor  William,  Administration 
of.     See  Ni.:w  York:  A.  D.  1638-1647. 

KIEL,  Peace  of.  See  Scandinavian  States: 
A.  D.  1813-1814. 

KIEV,  OR  KIEF  :  A.  D.  882.— Capital  of 

the  Russian  state.     See  litssiA:  A.  I).  8()2. 

A.  D.  1240.— Destroyed  by  the  Mongols. — 
In  December.  1240,  the  .Mongols,  pursuing  Ijirir 
devastating  march  through  liussia,  reached  Kiev. 
It  was  then  a  famous  city,  known  among  the 
Russians  as  "the  mother  of  cities,  magnificently 
placed  on  the  high  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  with 
its  white  walls,  its  beautiful  gardens,  and  its 
thirty  churches,  with  (heir  gilded  cupolas,  whicli 
gave  it  its  pretty  Tartar  name,  Altundash  Khan 
(i.  e.,  the  court  of  the  (ioldcn  Heads);  it  was  the 
metropolitan  city  of  the  old  Russian  princes,  the 
seat  of  the  chief  patriarch  (jf  all  Russia.  It  had 
latterly,  namely,  in  1204,  sufTcred  from  the  in- 
ternal broils  of  the  Kussian  princes,  and  had 
been  much  plundered  and  burnt.  It  was  now 
to  be  for  a  while  erased  altogether."  Kiev  was 
taken  by  storm  and  the  inhabitants  "  slaughtered 


without  mercy;  the  very  bones  were  torn  from 
the  tombs  and  trampled  under  the  horses'  hoofs. 
.  .  .  The  magnificent  city,  with  the  ancient  By- 
zantine treasures  which  it  contained,  was  de- 
stroyed." During  the  14th  and  loth  centuries 
Kiev  seems  to  have  remained  in  ruins,  and  the 
modern  city  is  said  to  be  "but  a  shadow  of  its 
former  self."— H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mon- 
gols, r.  1,  pp.  141-142. 


KILIDSCH.     See  XimaR. 

KILIKIA.      See  Cll.u  lA. 

KILKENNY,  The  Statute  of.  See  Ireland: 
A.  1).  i:i27-13(i7. 

KILKENNY  ARTICLES,  The.  See  Ire- 
lanh:  .V.  I).  10.52. 

KILLIECRANKIE,  Battle  of.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  1).  U)S9  (.Jfi.Y), 

KILPATRICK'S  RAID  TO  RICHMOND. 
See  Uniti^d  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864  (Febru- 
AKV — .Maikii  :  Virginia). 

KILSYTH,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Scotl.\nd: 
A.  D.  IC.  14-1 64.5. 

KIMON,  Peace  of.  See  Athens;  B.  C.  460- 
449. 

KINBURN,  Battle  of  (1787).  See  Turks: 
A.  1).  17:6-1792. 

KINDERGARTEN,  The.  See  Education, 
Modiohn:  HiiFoRMs,  A-c  :  A.  D.  1816-1892. 

KING,  Origin  of  the  word. — "Cyning,  by 
contraction  King,  is  closely  connected  with  the 
word  '  Cyn '  or  'Kin.'.  .  .  "l  do  not  feel  myself 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  Cyning  is  strictly 
the  patronymic  of  'cyn,'  or  whether  it  comes 
immediately  from  a  cognate  adjective  (see  Allen, 
Royal  Prerogative,  176;  Kcnible,  i.  1.53).  It  is 
enough  if  the  two  words  are  of  the  same  origin, 
as  is  shown  by  a  whole  crowd  of  cognales, 
'cynebarn,'  'cynecyn,'  'cynedora,'  'cynehelm,' 
'cyuehlaford.' .  .  ."(I  copy  from  Mr.  Earle's 
Glossarial  Index.)  In  all  these  words  'cyn'  has 
themeaningof  'royal.'  The  modern  High-Dutch 
KiJnig  is  an  odd  corruption;  but  the  elder  form 
is  'Chuninc'  The  word  has  never  had  an  Eng- 
lish feminine;  Queen  is  simply  'Cwen,'  woman, 
wife.  .  .  .  The  notion  of  the  King  being  the 
'  canning' or  '  cunning' man  [is]  an  idea  which 
could  have  occurred  only  to  a  mind  on  which  all 
Teutonic  philology  was  thrown  away." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  Eng., 
eh.  3.  sect.  1,  and  note  L  (r.  1). 

KING  GEORGE'S  WAR.  See  New  Eng- 
land:  .\.  I).  1744:  1745;  and  1745-1748. 

KING  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  New  Zea- 
i.AMi:  .v.  1).  ls.-i:!-iSK;i. 

KING  OF  THE  ROMANS.  See  Rcm-ans, 
King  ii|-  the. 

KING  OF  THE  WOOD.  See  Arici.an 
Grove. 

KING  PHILIP'S  WAR.  See  New  Eng- 
LAMi:   A.   1).  1674-1675;   1675;  and  1676-1678. 

KING  WILLIAM'S  WAR.— The  war  in  ■ 
Europe,  of  "the  Grand  Alliance  "  against  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  frequently  called  "the  War 
of  the  .League  of  Augsl]urg."  extended  to  the 
American  colouies  of  England  and  Fivuice,  and 
received  in  the  former  tlie  name  of  King  Wil- 
liam's War.  See  France:  A.  I).  1689-1690; 
Canada:  A.  D.  1689-1690,  and  1692-1097;  also. 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1690;  and  New- 
koi'NDland:  a.  D.  1694-1697. 

KING'S  BENCH.     See  CtRiA  Regis. 
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KINGS  COI.LECE. 


K.K  iKKEXMoniXGR. 


KING'S  COLLEGE.    Sco  Education,  Mod- 
ickn:   Amkhha:   A.   1).  174(i-1787. 
KING'S    HEAD    CLUB.     See    England: 

A,  I).  iih.s-ii;;:». 

KING'S  MOUNTAIN,  Battle  of  (1780).  Soo 
Unitkd  Si  \Ti:s  111-'  A.M.  :   A,  I).   1TS()-I781. 

KING'S  PEACE,  The.— ■•The  pracc,  as  il, 
WMS  cullc'il,  I  lie  piiiiiilivciilliance  feu-  imitiuil  f^ood 
licliMviour,  f(ir  llic  iKTrni'iiiiUicc  luid  onforcciiit'iit 
of  rii;lits  ami  duties,  tlie  Vdluntary  reslraiiilof  free 
society  ill  its  earliest  form,  was  from  tlie  l)egin- 
nius  "f  moiiareliy  [in  early  Eiii,'laiid]  under  tlie 
proteetioii  of  the  king.  .  .  .  ISiit  this  position  is 
far  from  that  of  the  fountain  of  justiee  and 
source  of  jurisdiction.  The  king's  guarantee 
was  not  the  sole  safeguard  of  tlie  peace;  the 
hundred  had  its  jieaco  as  well  as  tlie  king;  the 
king  too  had  a  distinct  jieace  which  like  that  of 
the  church  was  not  that  of  the  country  at  large, 
a  special  guarantee  for  tho.sc  who  were  under 
special  lU'oteetion.  .  .  .  When  the  king  hecomes 
the  lord,  patron  and  'nnindliorh'  of  liis  whole 
pcojile,  they  pass  from  the  ancient  national 
peace  of  which  he  is  the  guardian  into  tlie  closer 
personal  or  territ(jrial  relation  of  which  he  is  the 
source.  The  peace  is  now  the  king's  peace. 
.  .  .  The  process  by  which  the  national  peace 
became  the  king's  peace  is  almost  imperceptible; 
and  it  is  very  gradually  that  we  arrive  at  the 
time  at  which  all  peace  and  law  are  supposed  to 
die  with  the  old  king,  and  rise  again  at  the 
proclamation  of  the  new." — W.  Stuhbs,  Const. 
Hist,  of  Enf/..  eh.  7,  wet.  72  (n.  1). 

Also  IN:  G.  E.  Howard,  On  the  Development 
of  the  Kinf/'s  Peace  {Xebraska  University  Studies, 
V.  1,  no.  3). — Sir  F.  Pollock,  O.iford  Lectures,  3. 
— See,  also,  Roman  Roads  in  Buitain. 


KINGSTON,  Canada:  A.  D.  1673.— The 
building  of  Fort  Frontenac. — La  Salle's  seign- 
iory.— In  Ui7o,  Count  Frontenac,  governor  of 
Canada,  personally  superintended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  fort  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, at  the  mouth  of  the  Catararjui,  where  the 
city  of  Kingston  now  stands,  the  site  having 
been  reconimeurled  by  the  explorer  La  Salle. 
The  following  year  this  fort,  with  siirnmnding 
hinds  to  the  extent  of  four  leagues  in  front  and 
half  a  league  in  dejith,  was  granted  in  seigniory 
to  La  Salle, -he  agreeing  to  ])ay  the  cost  of  its 
construction  and  to  maintain  it  at  his  own 
charge.  lie  named  the  post  Frontenac. — F. 
Parkmiui,  I.n  Sulle,  eh.  6. 

A.  D.  1758. — Fort  Frontenac  taken  by  the 
English.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  17.58. 


See  Ireland: 

United  Statiss 
18(i.j    (FEiiituAUV  —  JIakcii  : 

See  American 


KINSALE,  Battle  of  (1601 
A.  1).  l.Vi'.i-lCd:;!. 

KINSTON,   Battle  of.     Sei 
OF    .\m.  :     A.     I). 
NoUTl!  CAItOI.INA) 

KIOWAN  FAMILY,  The, 

Ai;iii!toy\Ks;  Kkiwan  Family. 

KIPCHAKS,  The.— "The  Kipchaks  were 
called  Comans  liy  European  writers.  .  .  .  The 
name  Comau  is  derived  no  doubt  from  the  river 
Kuma,  the  country  about  which  was  known  to 
the  Persians  as  Kumestan.  ...  A  part  of  their 
old  country  on  the  Kuma  is  still  called  TJeslit 
Kipchak,  and  the  Kuniiiks,  who  have  been 
pushed  somewhat  south  by  the  Nogays,  are,  I 
believe,  tlieir  lineal  descendants.  Others  of 
their  descendants  no  doubt  remain  also  among 


the  Kriin  Tartar.s.  To  the  early  Arab  writers 
the  Kipchaks  were  known  as  Gusses;  a  name  by 
which  we  also  meet  with  them  in  the  Byzantine 
annal.s.  This  shows  that  they  belonged  to  the 
great  section  of  the  Turks  known  as  the  Giisses 
or  Oghuz  Turks.  .  .  ,  They  tirst  invaded  the 
country  west  of  the  Volga  at  the  end  of  tlie  ninth 
century,  from  which  lime  till  their  final  dis- 
persal by  the  iMoiigols  in  the  thirteenth  century 
they  were  very  persistent  enemies  of  Ru.ssia. 
After  the  Mon.gol  conquest  it  is  very  |)robahle 
that  they  became  an  important  element,  in  the 
various  tribes  that  made  up  the  Golden  Horde  or 
Khanat(!  of  Kipchak." — II.  H.  Howorth,  Hist, 
of  the  Miinqols,  pt.  1,  p.  17. — See,  al.so,  i\IoN(iOLs: 
A.  I).   122!)-r294;   ami  Russia:  A.  I).  18.")0-IH70. 

KIRCH-DENKERN,  OR  WELLING- 
HAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1761).  See  (Jehmany: 
A.  I).  17(11-1762. 

KIRGHIZ,  Russian  subjugation  of  the. 
See  lirssi.\:   A.  D.  18.59-187G. 

KIRIRI,  The.  See  Ameiucan  Auouogines: 
GccK  OK  Coco  Gitorr. 

KIRK  OF  SCOTLAND.     See  Cnuucii  op 

ScCrrLANI). 

KIRKE'S  LAMBS.  See  England:  A.  D. 
108.")  (May — Tri.v). 

KIRKI,  Battle  of  (1817).  See  India:  A.  D. 
181()-isil(. 

KIRKSVILLE,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of   Am.:  A.    D.   1863  (.July  —  Septem- 

IJEU:    ."MlSSOUHI  —  AliKANSAS). 

KIRRHA.     See  Delphl 

KISSIA.     See  Elam. 

KIT  KAT  CLUB,  The.     See  Cuns. 

KITCHEN  CABINET,  President  Jack- 
son's.    See  United  SrAiKsop  Am.  :  A.  D.  1829. 

KITCHEN-MIDDENS.  —  "  xVmongst  the 
accumulations  of  Neolithic  age  which  arc 
thought  liy  many  archaeologists  to  be  oldest  arc 
the  well-known  '  Kjokkenmodingr  '  or  kitchen- 
middens  of  Denmark.  These  are  liea])S  and 
mounds  composed  principally  of  shells  of  edible 
molluscs,  of  which  the  most  almndaut  are  oyster, 
cockle,  mu.ssel,  and  periwinkle.  Commingled 
with  the  shells  occur  bones  of  mammals,  birds, 
and  fish  in  less  or  greater  abumlanee,  and  like- 
wise many  implements  of  stone,  bone,  and  liorn, 
together  with  potsherds.  The  middens  are  met 
with  generally  near  the  coast,  and  principally  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lymfjord  and  the  Kattegat; 
they  would  appear,  indeed,  never  to  be  found  ou 
the  borders  of  the  North  Sea.  They  form 
mounds  or  banks  that  vary  in  height  from  3  or 
.5  feet  up  to  10  feet,  with  a  widtli  of  150  to  200 
feet,  and  a  length  of  sometimes  nearly  3.50  yards. 
.  .  .  The  Danish  savants  (Forchhammer,  .Steen- 
Strupp,  and  Worsaae),  who  first  examined  these 
curious  shell-mounds,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  the  refuse-heaps  which  had  accumu- 
lated round  the  dwellings  of  .some  ancient  coast- 
tribe.  .  .  .  Shell-mounds  of  similar  character 
occur  in  other  countries." — J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric 
Europe,  eh.   15. 

KIT'S  COTY  HOUSE.— The  popularname 
of  a  conspicuous  Cromlech  or  stone  burial  mouu- 
ment  in  Kent,  Enaland,  near  Addington. 

KITTIM.  — The  Hebrew  name  of  the  i.sland 
of  Cv|irus.      .See,  also,  .Iavan, 

KiTUNAHAN  FAMILY,  The.  Sec  Ameri- 
can- .\r.oi;ii;i.Ni:s:   Kitixaiian  Family. 

KJOKKENMODINGR.  See  Kitchen-Mid- 
dens. 
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KLAJIATIIS. 


KNIGHTS  BANNERETS. 


KLAMATHS,   The.     See   American   Abo- 

ItlGINKS:    MoiKiCS,   itc. 

KLEINE  RATH,  The.     See  Switzeuland: 

A.  I),   1S4S-1S!I0. 

KLEISTHENES,  Constitution  of.  See 
Athens:  B.  C.  ",10-507. 

KLEOMENIC  WAR,  The.     Sec  Gkeece: 

B.  C.  280-141). 

KLERUCHS. —  "Another  consequence  of 
some  moment  arose  out  of  this  victory  [of  tlie 
Atlienians  over  the  citizens  of  Clialliis,  or  C'hal- 
cis,  in  tlie  island  of  Eul)a?a,  B.  C.  506  —  sec 
Athens:  B.  C.  509-506].  The  Athenians  planted 
a  body  of  4,000  of  their  citizens  as  Kleruclis 
(lot-holders)  or  settlers  upon  tlie  lands  of  the 
•n'caltliy  Clialkidiau  oligarchy  called  tlie  Hippo- 
hotoe — proprietors  proljably  in  tlie  fertile  ]ilain 
of  Lelantum  between  Challvis  and  Eretria.  Tliis 
Is  a  system  which  we  sliall  find  hereafter  ex- 
tensively followed  out  by  the  Atlienians  in  tlie 
da_ys  of  their  power;  parti}'  with  the  view  of 
providing  for  their  poorer  citizens  —  partly  to 
serve  as  garrison  among  a  population  eitlier 
hostile  or  of  doubtful  fidelity.  These  Attic 
Kleruclis  (I  can  find  uo  other  name  by  wliicli  to 
spealj  of  tlieni)  did  not  lose  their  birtliriglit  as 
Atlienian  citizens.  They  were  not  colonists  in 
tlie  Grecian  sense,  and  the}'  are  known  by  a 
totally  dilTerent  name  —  but  tliey  corresponded 
very  nearly  to  the  colonies  formerly  planted  out 
on  the  conquered  lands  by  Rome."  —  G.  Grote, 
Hint,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  31  {v.  4). 

Also  in:  A.  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of 
Athen.i,  hk.  3,  cli.  18. —  See,  also,  Athens:  B.  C. 
440-437. 

KLOSTER-SEVEN,  Convention  of.  See 
Gkh.manv:  a.  I).  1757  (.July — December);  and 
175S. 

KNECHTE,  The.  See  Slavery,  Medi/E- 
val;  Gkumany. 

KNIGHT-SERVICE.  See  Feudal  Ten- 
ures. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  Orders  of,  and  their 
modern  imitations. — Alcantara.  See  Alcan- 
tara  American    Knights.      See     United 

States  of  Am.;     A.    1).    1864  (Octorek) 

Avis.      See    Avis The    Bath.     See   P.atii. 

....Black  Eagle:  a  Prussian  Order  instituted 
by  Frederick  III.,  Elector  of  Braudenburir,   in 

1701 The    Blue    Ribbon.     See   Seraphim. 

....Brethren  of   Dobrin.     See  Prussia:    Villi 

Century Calatrava.     See  Calatr.vva 

Christ:  a  Pajial  Order,  instituted  by  Pope 
John  XXII.,  in  1319;  also  a  Portuguese  Oriler  — 
see  PoRTUfiAL;  A.  D.  1415-1460. .  T.  .The  Cres- 
cent :  instituted  liy  Rene  of  Anjou,  titul;ir  Kini;- 
of  Naples,  in  1448,  but  suppresseil  liv  Pope 
Paul   II.,  in  1464;    also  a  Turkish  Order— see 

Crescent The  Ecu.     See  Bourbon:   The 

IIousK  of The  Elephant :  a  Daiiisli  Order, 

instituted  in  16!):!.  Ijy  King  ("lirislian  V The 

Garter.     See  Gauteu The  Golden  Circle. 

See  (!()I,1)i:n  Ciiuu.k The   Golden   Fleece. 

See  Goi.m.;N  Flichcij The  Golden  Horse- 
shoe.    See  ViiioiNiA;  A.  D.  1710-17U) The 

Golden  Spur:  instituted  by  Po|ie  Paul  III.,  in 

1350 The     Guelphs    "of     Hanover.      Sie 

GuELiMis  OF   Hanover The    Holy   Ghost. 

See  Fuanck:  A.  1).  1578-1580 Hospitallers. 

See  IIosi-iTALLKUS  OF  St.  John The  Indian 

Empire:  instituted  by  (Jueeii  Victiiriii,  in  IS7S. 
...  .The  Iron  Cross:  a  Prussian  Order,  instilulnl 
ill  1815  by  Frederick  William  III The  Iron 


Crown.     See   France:    A.    I).    1804-1805 

The  Legion  of  Honor.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 
lsoi_l80:3 The  Lion  and  the  Sun:  a  Per- 
sian  Order,    instituted    in    1N08 The    Lone 

Star.     See   Cuba;  A.  D.   1845-1860 Malta. 

See    Hospitallers    op    St.    John Maria 

Theresa.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  17.57  (April- 
June) La  Merced.     See  Merced The 

Mighty   Host.     See   United   States  of   .'Vm.  : 

A.   D.   1864  (October) Our  Lady  of  Mon- 

tesa.     See  Our  Lady,  &c The  Polar  Star  : 

a  Swedisli  Order,  of  uncertain  origin Rhodes. 

See  Hospitallers  of  St.  John The  Round 

Table.     See  Arthur,  King St.  Andrew: 

a  Scotch  Order  —  see  St.  Andrew  ;  also  a 
Russian  Order,  instituted  in  1698  by  Peter  the 
Great. . . .  St.  George  :  a  Russian  Order,  founded 
by  Catharine  11 St.  Gregory:  an  Order  in- 
stituted   in   1831    by   Pope   Gregory   XVI 

St.  Jago  or  Santiago.    See  Calatrava St. 

James  of  Corapostella.     See  Calatrava 

St.  Januarius  :  instituted  by  Charles.   King   of 

the   Two   Sicilies,    in   1738 St.    John.      See 

Hospitallers  op  St.  John St.  John  of  the 

Lateran:  instituted  in  1560,  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 

..St.    Lazarus.     See    St.    Lazarus St. 

Louis.    See  Fr.^nce;  A.  D.  1G93  (July) St. 

Michael.     See   St.    Michael St.   Michael 

and  St.  George.     See  St.  Michael,  itc St. 

Patrick:  instituteil  by  George  HI.  of  England, 

in  1783 St.  Stephen.    See  St.  Stephen 

St.  Thomas   of  Acre.     See    St.    Thomas 

Santiago.    See  Calatrava The  Seraphim. 

See  Seraphim The  Sons  of  Liberty.     See 

United  States  of  Am,  ;  A.  D.  1864  (October). 
. . .  .The    Southern    Cross.      See     Southern 

Cross The    Star.      See   Star Star   of 

India.      See    Star   op    India The    Starry 

Cross.    See  Starry  Cross The  Swan.    See 

Swan The  Sword:  a  Swedish  Order  —  see 

Sword  ;  also  a  German  Order— see  Livo- 
nia:     ISth — 13TII     Centuries Templars. 

See    Templars Teutonic.     See    Teutonic 

Knights The  Thistle  :  instituted  by  James 

V.  of   Scotland,  in    1530 The   Tower   and 

Sword.     See  Tower  and  Sword Victoria 

Cross.     Sec  Victoria   Cross The   White 

Camellia.     See  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 

1866-1871 The   White   Cross:    an   Order 

founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  1814. 
.  .  .  .White  Eagle :  a  Polish  Order,  instituted  in 
1.325  l)v  Ladislaus  IV.,  and  revived  by  Augustus 
in  170.1. 

KNIGHTS.     See  Chivalry;   also,  Comita- 

TIS. 

KNIGHTS  BACHELORS.— "The  word 
'  liaelielor,'  from  whence  has  come  'bachelier.' 
does  not  signify  'bas  chevalier,'  but  a  kniiilit 
who  has  not  the  number  of  '  bachelles '  of  land 
reiUnsiteto  displaj'  a  banner;  that  is  to  sjiy,  four 
'bachelles.'  The  'bachelle'  was  composed  of 
ten  'maz,'  or  '  meix '  (farms  or  domains),  each  of 
which  contained  a  sufficiency  of  land  for  tlic 
work  of  two  oxen  during  a  whole  year." — J. 
Froissart,  Chronicles  (trans,  by  Johneit),  bk.  1,  cit. 
^l.  foot-note  (r.  1). 

Also  in;  Sir  W.  Scott,  Essaj/  on  Chinilnj. — 
R.  T.  Hampsou,  Orir/ines  Potricirp,  p.  338. 

KNIGHTS  BANNERETS. —  "The  name 
|lianneret|  inipiirls  the  bearer  of  a  small  banner, 
and,  in  this  respect,  iie  dilVered  from  the  baron, 
wliolwirea  gcinfanon  or  banner  of  war.  and  the 
simple  knight,  who  bore  a  peiioii.      The  banner, 
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KNIGHTS  BANNERETS. 


KORASJIIANS. 


])rop('i-ly  so  called, was  a  sr|uare  flaK;  llie  pcnoii, 
iiccnrcUng  to  tlic  illuminations  of  ancient  manu- 
scripts, was  a  small  scjuare,  liavinj;  two  lon.i^  tri- 
angles attached  to  the  side  opposite  that  which 
was  ti.xed  to  tlie  lance  or  spear.  These  jjcndant 
portions  rcsendding  tails  were  so  denominated, 
liaslal  (lelines  a  lianneret  to  be  a  knight  made 
upon  llie  held  of  battle,  with  the  ceremony  of 
cnlting  oil'  the  point  of  his  standard,  and  so 
making  this  like  a  banner.  And  such,  he  says, 
are  allowed  to  display  their  arms  on  a  banner  in 
the  king's  army,  like  (he  barons.  That  was,  uo 
doubt,  tlie  mode  of  creation  ;  but  it  appears  .  .  . 
that  a  knight,  or  an  csipiire  of  four  bacelles,  or 
cow  lands,  and  therefore,  a  bachelor,  to  whom  the 
king  had  presented  a  banner  on  his  first  battle, 
became^  a  lianneret  on  the  second  ;  so  that,  in  such 
cases,  there  would  be  no  such  ceremony  neces- 
sarv." — 1!.  T.  llanipson.  Orii/hns  l'<itrici(V,ch.  11. 

KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE.— During  the 
thirteeutli  century  tliere  grew  up  in  England  tlie 
jiractice  of  sending  to  the  Great  Council  of  the 
king  a  certain  number  of  knights  from  each 
shire  to  represent  the  "lesser  baronage,"  which 
liad  formerly  possessed  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  council  in  person,  but  which  had  become 
more  neglectful  of  attendance  as  their  numbers 
increased.  In  theory,  these  knights  of  the  shire, 
as  they  came  to  be  called,  were  rejiresentatives 
of  that  "lesser  baronage  "  only.  "But  the  ne- 
cessity of  holding  their  election  in  the  County 
Court  rendered  any  restriction  of  the  clect(Mul 
body  physically  impossible.  The  court  was  com- 
posed of  the  whole  body  of  freeholders,  and  no 
sheriff  could  distinguish  the 'aye,  aye'  of  the 
yeoman  from  the  'aye,  aye'  of  the  lesser  baron. 
From  the  tirst  moment  tjierefore  of  their  atten- 
dance we  find  the  knighfs  regarded  not  as  mere 
representatives  of  the  baronage,  but  as  knights 
of  the  shire,  and  by  this  silent  revolution  the 
whole  body  of  the  r\iral  freeholders  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  govenunent  of  the 
realm." — J.  R.  Green.  Slairt  Hint,  of  the  English 
People,  ch.  4. — The  history  of  the  knights  of  the 
shire  is  the  history  of  the  origin  of  coimty  repre- 
sentation in  the  English  Parliament.  The  repre- 
sentation of  boroughs,  or  towns,  has  a  history 
quite  distinct.  Of  the  leading  part  played  by 
the  kni,ghts  of  the  shire  in  the  development  and 
establishment  of  the  English  Constitution  Jlr. 
Stubbs  remarks  ("Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,"  ch.  17, 
sect.  '2TI);  "  Both  historical  evidence  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  lead  to  the  conviction  that  the  vic- 
tory of  the  constitution  was  won  by  the  knights 
of  the  shires;  they  were  the  leaders  of  i)arliaraeQ- 
tary  debate;  they  were  the  link  between  the 
good  peers  and  the  good  towns;  they  were  the 
indestructible  element  of  the  house  of  conmions ; 
they  were  the  representatives  of  those  local  di- 
visions of  the  realm  wliich  were  coeval  with  the 
liistorical  existence  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
the  interests  of  which  were  most  directly  at- 
tacked by  the  abuses  of  royal  prerogative." 
See,  also,  P.viili.v.ment,  The  Englisu:  E.4.ui,y 
St.\c.es  in  its  evolution. 

KNOW  NOTHING  PARTY,  The.  See 
United  St.vtes  t)p  Am.  :  A.  I),  is.-j-^. 

KNOX,  General  Henry,  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  Washington.  See  United  St.\.tes 
OK  Am.  :   A.  1).  1TS9-17!)'2. 

KNOX,  John,  and  the  Reformation  in  Scot- 
land. See  ScoTL.^ND;  A,  1).  l.')47-1557,  to  15.58- 
1.560. 


KNOXVILLE:  A.  D.  1863  (September). 
Evacuated  by  the  Confederates  and  occupied 
by  the  Union  forces.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
Am.;  a.   1).    lf<ii:J  (August— Septemher:  Ten- 

N  ICSSICIC). 

A.  D.  1863  (November — December). — Long- 
street's  siege.  See  L'nited  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1863  (Octobek — December:  Tennessee). 

KNUT,  OR  CANUTE,  ERICSSON,  King 
of  Sweden,  A.  1 ).  lli;7-ll'.J!). 
KNYDUS,  OR  CNYDUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C. 

394).     See  GitKi'.ci;:  15.  V,.  y',)'.»-;i87. 

KOASSATI,  The.  See  A.meuican  Ajicjituii- 
NEs:   .MrsKiiooEAN  Family. 

KOLARIANS,  The.     Sec  India:  The  Ab 

OlUCUNAl.   IMIAlUTANrs. 

KOLDING,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Scandi- 
navian Sr.vrKs  (Denmark):  A.  1).  18-18-1862. 

KOLIN,  Battle  of.  See  Geumany:  A.  D. 
1757  (Ai'iuL — .June). 

KOLOMAN,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1095- 
1114. 

KOLUSCHAN  FAMILY,The.    SeeAMEiu- 

CA.N  AliOKlOINES:    KoLUSCIlAN  FAMILY. 

KOMANS,  COMANS  OR  CUMANS,The. 
See  P.vrciiiNAKs;  KirciiAKs;  Coss.\CKS;  also, 
Huno.\iiy:  a.  D.   ni4-l:i01. 

KOMORN,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  1).  1S48-1SI4!J. 

KONDUR,  OR  CONDORE,  Battle  of 
(1758).     See  India:  A.  D.  17.58-1761. 

KONIEH,  Battle  of  (1832).  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  i8ai-is40. 

KONIGGRATZ,  OR  SADOWA,  Battle  of. 
See  Germany:  A.  1).  1866. 

KONSAARBRUCK,  Battle  of  (1675).  See 
Netherlands  (lIoLi.ANDi:  A.  I).  1674-1678. 

KOORDS,   or    KURDS,  The.     See   C.\r- 

DUtlll. 

KORAN,  The.—  "The  Koran,  as  Mr.  Kings- 
ley  quaintly,  but  truly,  says,  'after  all  is  not  a 
book,  but  an  irregular  collection  of  Mohammed's 
meditations  and  notes  for  sermons.'  It  is  not  a 
code,  it  is  not  a  journal,  it  is  a  mere  gathering 
together  of  irregular  scraps,  written  on  palm- 
leaves  and  bones  of  mutton,  which  Abu-Bekr 
[the  bosom  friend  of  I\Iahomet  and  the  first  of 
the  Caliphs  or  successors  of  the  Prophet]  put  to- 
gether without  the  slightest  regard  to  chrono- 
logical oriler,  only  putting  the  long  fragments 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  short  fragments  at  the 
end.  But  S(3  far  from  having  the  Koran  of  Jla- 
homet,we  have  not  even  the  Konui  of  Abu-Bekr. 
Caliph  Othman  [the  third  Caliph],  we  know, 
gave  enormous  scandal  by  burning  all  the  exist- 
ing copies,  which  were  extremely  discordant,  and 
putting  forth  his  own  version  as  the  'textus  ab 
omniljus  receptus.'  How  much  then  of  the  ex- 
isting Koran  is  re;rlly  Mahomet's;  how  much  has 
been  lost,  added,  transposed,  or  perverted:  when, 
where,  and  why  each  fragment  was  delivered,  it 
is  often  impossible  even  to  conjecture.  And  yet 
these  baskets  of  fragments  are  positively  wor- 
shipped."— B.  A.  Freeman,  Iliit.  and  Conquests 
(if  the  Snrnccns,  lect.  2. 

Also  I-N:  S.  Lane-Poole,  Studies  in  11  Masque, 
ch.  4.— Sir  A\".  :Muir.  The  Comn.—T.  NiJldeke, 
Sketehesfriiui  Eitstern.  History,  ch.  2. — TJie  Koran; 
trans,  by  G.  Sale. — See,  also,  SIauometan  Con- 
quest: A.  D.  609-632. 

KORASMIANS,  The.     See  Kiiuarezm. 
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KOHEISII. 


KUSAN  FA:\nLY. 


KOREISH,    The.     See    :\Iaiiometan    Con- 
quest: A.  D.  009-632. 


KORKYRA,  OR  CORCYRA.— The  Greek 

isliiiul  now  kiiiiwu  as  Corfu,  separated  from  the 
coast  of  Epirus  by  a  strait  only  two  to  seven 
miles  in  breadth,  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name 
of  Korkyra,  or,  ratlier,  took  that  name  from  its 
ruling  city.  "Korkyra  [the  city]  was  founded 
b}'  the  Corinthians,  at  the  same  time  (we  are  told) 
as  Syracuse.  .  .  .  The  island  was  generally  con- 
ceived in  antiquity  as  the  residence  of  the  Ho- 
meric Phieakians,  ami  it  is  to  this  fact  that  Thu- 
cy<lides  ascribes  in  part  tlie  eminence  of  the 
Korkyriean  marine.  According  to  another  story, 
some  Eretrians  from  Enbcea  had  settled  there, 
and  were  compelled  to  retire.  A  third  statement 
represents  the  Liburnians  as  tlie  prior  inhalii- 
tants. —  and  this  jjerhaps  is  the  most  probable, 
since  the  Lilmrniaus  were  an  enterprising,  mari- 
time, piratical  race,  who  long  continued  to  oc- 
cupy the  more  northerly-  islands  in  the  Adriatic 
along  the  Illyrian  and  Dalmatian  coast.  ...  At 
the  lime  when  the  Corinthians  were  about  to 
colonize  Sicily,  it  was  natural  that  they  should 
also  wish  to  jjlant  a  settlement  at  Korkyra,  whicli 
was  a  post  of  great  importance  for  facilitating 
the  voyage  from  Peloponnesus  to  Italy,  and  was 
further  convenient  for  traffic  with  Epirus.  at  that 
period  altogether  non-Hellenic.  Their  choice  of 
a  site  was  fully  justified  by  tlie  prosperity  and 
power  of  the  colony,  which,  however,  though 
sometimes  in  combination  with  the  niotlier-city, 
was  more  frequently  alienated  from  her  and  hos- 
tile, and  continued  so  from  an  early  period 
throughout  most  part  of  the  three  centuries  from 
TOll-iiX)  B.  C.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  long- 
continued  dissensions  between  Korkyra  and 
Corinth,  it  appears  that  four  considerable  settle- 
ments on  this  same  line  of  coast  were  formed  by 
the  joint  enterprise  of  both, —  Leukasand  Anak- 
torium  to  tlie  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ambra- 
kiotic  Gidf  —  and  Apollouia  and  Epid.-unnus 
[afterwards  called  Dyrrhachium],  both  in  the 
territory  of  the  Illyrians  at  some  distance  to  thi' 
north  of  the  Akrokeraunian  promontory  [modern 
Caiie  Glo.ssa,  on  the  Albanian  coast].  .  .  . 
Leukas,  Anaktorium  and  Ambrakia  are  all  re- 
ferred to  the  agency  of  Kyp.selus  the  Corinthian. 
.  .  .  The  six  colonies  just  named  —  Korkyra, 
Ambrakia,  Anaktorium,  Leukas  [near  the  mod- 
ern St.  I\[atn'a].  Apollouia,  and  Eiiidaninus  — 
form  an  aggregate  lying  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  Hellenic  name,  and  connectc'd  with  each  other, 
though  not  always  maintained  in  harmony,  by 
analogy  of  race  ami  position,  as  well  as  by  their 
common  origin  from  Corinth." — G.  Grote,  Ili^t.  nf 
Greece,  yt.  2,  eh.  2:5. — See,  also.  Ionian   Islands. 

B.C.  435-432.  —  Quarrel  with  Corinth. — 
Help  from  Athens. —  Events  leading  to  the 
Peloponncsian  War.  See  Gueeie:  li.  C.  •!:!.";- 
4;!2. 

B.  C.  432.— Great  sea-fight  with  the  Corin- 
thians.—  Athenian  aid.  See  Gkeece:  B.  C. 
432. 

Modern  history.      See  Ionian  Islands;  and 

COUKU. 


KORONEA,    OR    CORONEA,    Battle    of 
(B.C.  3941.      See  GuFCECi;:    1).  ( '.  :'.'.l!l-:isr. 
KOS.       SreCos. 

KOSCIUSKO,  and  the  Polish  revolt.     See 
Piji.AND:  A.  U.  1?!W-171W. 


KOSS.<EANS,    OR   COSS.,CANS,  The.— 

A  bra\e  hiU  predatory  people  in  ancient  times, 
occupying  the  mountains  between  .Media  ami 
Persia,  who  were  hunted  down  by  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  males  among  them  exterminated. 
—  (J.  (bdte,  Ilixt.  of  (rreci-e,  pt.  2,  ch.  94. 

KOSSOVA,  Battle  of  (1389).  Sec  Turks 
(The  (iTTOMANS):  A.  D.  1360-1389. 

KOSSUTH,  Louis,  and  the  Hungarian 
struggle  for  independence.  See  Hungaky: 
A.  I).  l«l."i-lS44.  1^<4T-Is4y;  andAusTUlA:  A.D. 

1S4S-1S49 In  America.   See  United  States 

01--  .Vm.  :  A.  I>.  lls.-,0-l.s.-)l. 

KOTZEBUE,  Assassination  of.  See  Geu- 
.MANv:   A.  I).  l»ir-1820. 

KOTZIM.     See  Cnoznt. 

KOULEVSCHA,  Battle  of  (1829).  See 
Turks:   .\.  1).   1826-1829. 

KOYUNJIK.     See  Nineveh. 

KRALE.     See  Chai,. 

KRANNON,  OR  CRANNON,  Battle  of 
(B.  C.322).     t^ee  Greece:  B.  C.  323-322. 

KRASNOE,  Battle  of.  See  Russia:  A.  D. 
1812  (.luNE — Septembeu);  and  (October — De- 
ce.mbeu). 

KRETE.     See  Crete. 

KRIM,  The  Khanate  of.  See  Mongols: 
A.  1).  123S-13II1. 

KRIM  TARTARY.     See  Crimea. 

KRIMESUS,  The  Battle  of  the.  See 
Syracuse,  The  fall  op  the  Dionysian  Tyr- 
anny at. 

KRISSA.— KRISS^AN  WAR.  See  Del- 
rin. 

KRONIUM,  Battle  of.  See  Sicily:  B.  C. 
3s:!. 

KROTON.     SeeSvnARis. 

KRYPTEIA,  The.—  A  secret  police  and  sys- 
tem i<i  espionage  maintained  at  Sparta  by  the 
ephors. — G.  Grote,  llint.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  6. 

KSHATRIYAS.  See  Caste  System  of 
India. 

KU  KLUX  KLAN,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  Isfifi-lSTl. 

KUBLAI  KHAN,  The  Empire  of.  See 
MoNcioi.s:  A.  D.  1229-1294;  and  Cuina:  A.  D. 
12.-.9-1294. 

KUFA,   The    founding  of.     See    BussoR.\n 

AND    KuFA. 

KULANAPAN  FAMILY, The.  SeeAnERi- 

CAN  .VliOKUUNKS:    KULAN.\PAN  FAMILY. 

KULM,  OR  CULM,  Battle  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  1813  (.\U(iust). 

KULTURKAMPF,  The.  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  IS7:!-1ssT. 

KUNAXA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  401).  See 
Pei:sia:   B.  C.  401-4(10. 

KUNBIS.     Sec  Caste  System  oe  India. 

KUNERSDORF,  Battle  of.     See  Germany: 

A.    1>.    IT.'jO  (.lil.V — XoVE.MBER). 

KURDISTAN:  A.  D.  1514.— Annexed  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  See  Turks:  A.  I).  1481- 
l.')2il. 

KURDS,  OR  KOORDS.  See  Carduciii, 
Thk, 

KUREEM  KHAN,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D. 
17r,9-i;79. 

KURFURST.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  112.V 
11. ■|2. 

KURUCS,  Insurrection  of  the.  See  IIin- 
(iARV:   A.  I).   MS7-1.VJ6. 

KUSAN  FAMILY,  The.  .^ee  American 
AlioUIClNES:   KusAN  Fa.mii.v. 
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RUSH. 


LADOCEA. 


KUSH.—  KUSHITES.    See  Cusn.  — Crsii- 

ITIOS. 

KUTAYAH,  Peace  of  (1833).     See  Turks: 
A.  1),  is;n~is40, 
KUTCHINS,  The.    See  American  Aborigi- 

NF.s:  ATiiArAscw  Family. 

KUTSCHUK  KAINARDJI,  Battle  and 
Treaty  of  (1774).  Sue  Turks:  A.  1).  17(iH- 
1771, 

KYLON,  Conspiracy  of.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
nio-.v.C), 

KYMRY,  OR  CYMRY,  The.  —  Tlic  name 
wiiicli  Mk'  ISritdUs  of  W'lilcs  atiil  Chiinlierlanil 
gave  to  thciuselvOs  duriug  tlieir  struggle  with 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  meaning  "  C}-m-bro 
(C'ombrox)  or  the  compatriot,  the  native  of  the 
eountrv,  the  rightful  owner  of  the  soil.  .  .  . 
From  the  oeeup;ition  by  the  Englisliof  the  plain 
of  the  Dee  and  the  Mersey,  the  Kymry  dwelt  in 
two  lands,  known  in  quasi-Latin  as  Camln'ia,  in 
^V'elsh  Cymru,  whieh  denotes  the  Principality  of 
Wales,  and  Cumbria,  or  the  kingdom  of  Cumber- 
land. .  .  .  Kambria  was  regularly  used  for 
Wales  by  such  writers  asGiraldus  in  the  twelfth 
century,  .  .  .  Init  the  fashion  was  not  vet  estab- 
lished of  distinguisliing  between  Cambria  and 
Cumbria  as  we  do." — J.  Rhj's,  Celtic  Britaiii,cli. 


4. — The  term  C'ymry  or  Kymry  is  sometimes  used 
in  a  larger  .sense  to  denote  the  wholi-  Brythonio 
branch  of  the  Celtic  race,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Goidelic,  or  Gaelic:  Imt  that  use  of  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  iustilied.  On  the  question 
whether  the  name  Kyniry,  or  Cymry,  bears  any 
relation  to  that  of  the  ancient  C'imbri,  see  Ci.MUKi 
AND  Ti:r'i(iNi'.s, 

KYNOSSEMA,  Battle  of.     See  Cynossioi.v. 

KYNURIANS,  OR  CYNURIANS,  The.— 
One  of  the  tliree  niecs  of  peoph'  wlio  inliiilnted 
the  Peloponnesian  peninsula  of  Greece  before  the 
Dorian  concpiest, —  the  other  two  races  being  the 
Arcadians  and  the  Acliasans.  "  The.v  were  never 
(so  far  as  history  knows  them)  an  independent 
population.  Tliey  occupied  tlie  larger  portion 
of  tlie  territory  of  .Vrgolis,  from  Orncic,  near  the 
northern  or  Phliasiau  border,  to  Thj'rca  and  the 
Tliyreatis,  on  the  Laconian  border:  and  though 
belonging  originally  (as  Herodotus  imagines 
rather  than  asserts)  to  the  Ionic  race  —  they  had 
been  so  long  subjects  of  Argos  in  his  time  that 
almost  all  evidence  of  their  ante-Dorian  condition 
had  vanished."— G.  Grote,  Ilixt.  of  (J recce,  pt.  3, 
ch.  4. 

KYRENE.     See  Cyrenaica. 

KYZICUS.     SeeCTzicus. 
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LABARUM,The.— "Thechief  bannerof  the 
Christi;m  emperors  [Roman]  was  the  .so-called 
•  labarum. '  Eusebius  describes  it  as  a  long  lance 
with  a  cross-piece ;  to  the  latter  a  square  silk  flag 
was  attached,  into  which  the  images  of  the 
reigning  emperor  and  his  children  were  woven. 
Tothe  point  of  the  lance  was  fastened  a  golden 
crown  enclosing  the  monogram  of  Christ  and  the 
sign  of  the  cross." — E.  Guhl  and  W.  Kouer,  Life 
of  the  Greekn  and  lioiiiaini,  sect.  107. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  20. — See  Christianity:  A.D. 
312-337. 

LA  BICOQUE,  Battle  of  (1522).  See 
Fkaxce:  a.  D.  l.ViO-l."i2:!. 

LABOR    organization.     See    Social 

^U>VKMENTS. 

LABRADOR,  The  Name. —  "  Labrador  — 
Lal)oratoris  Terra — is  so  called  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Cortereal  in  the  year  l.'iOU  stole 
thence  a  cargo  of  Indians  for  slaves." — F.  Park- 
man.  Pioneers  of  France  in  the  Xeu>  World : 
Chiirnplain.  ch.  1.  foot-note. 

LABYRINTHS.  — MAZES.— "The  Laby- 
rinths of  the  ckissieal  age  and  the  quaint  devices 
of  later  times,  the  J\Iazes.  of  whieh  they  were 
the  prototypes,  present  to  the  archaeologist  a 
subject  of  investigation  which  hitherto  has  not 
received  that  degree  of  attention  of  which  it  ap- 
pears so  well  deserving.  .  .  .  Labyrinths  may 
be  divided  into  several  distinct  classes,  compris- 
ing complicated  ranges  of  caverns,  architectural 
labyrinths  or  .sepulchral  buildings,  tortuous  de- 
vices indicated  by  coloured  marbles  or  cut  in 
turf,  and  topiary  labyrinths  or  mazes  formed  by 
clipped  hedges.  ...  Of  the  first  class  we  may 
instance  the  labyrinth  near  Nauplia  in  Argolis, 
termed  that  of  the  Cyclops,  and  descrilieil  by 
Strabo:  also  the  celebrated  Cretan  example, 
which  from  the  observations  of  modern  travellers 
is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  a  series  of  caves, 
resembling  in    some   degree   the   catacombs   of 


Rome  or  Paris.  It  has  been  questioned,  however 
whether  such  a  labyrinth  actually  existed.  .  .  • 
Of  architectural  Labyrinths,  the  most  extraordi- 
nary specimen  was  without  doubt  that  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  lake  M(cris  in  Egypt,  and 
about  thirty  miles  from  Arsinoe.  II('rodotus, 
who  describes  it  very  distinctly,  says  that  .  .  . 
it  consisted  of  twelve  covered  courts,  1,.TO0  sub- 
terranean chambers,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
Egyptian  princes  and  the  sacred  crocodiles  were 
interred,  and  of  as  many  chambers  above  ground, 
which  last  only  he  was  permitted  to  enter." — 
E.  Trollope,  Noticeit  of  Ancient  and  Mediaeval 
Labyrinths  {Arehaeolor/ieal  Journal,  i).  15). 

Also  in:  Herodotus,  llistni)/.  Iik.  2,  ch.  148. 

LA  CADIE,  or  ACADIA.  See  Nova 
Scotia. 

LACEDiEMON.     See  Sparta:  The  City. 

LACEDAEMONIAN  EMPIRE,  The.  See 
Si'akta:  B.  C.  404-40:'.. 

LACONIA.     SeeSi-ARTA:  The  City. 

LACONIA,  the  American  Province.  See 
New  Enoi.and:  A.  D.  1021-1031. 

LACUSTRINE  HABITATIONS.  See 
Lake  Dwei.i.ixi^s. 

LADE,  Naval  Battle  of  (B.  C.  4951.  See 
Pehsia:   p..  C.  .V.M-4113. 

LADIES'  PEACE,  The.  See  Italy:  A.D. 
l.V27-l.">29. 

LADISLAS,  King  of  Naples,  A.  D.  138G- 
1414. 

LADISL  AUS  I.  (called  Saint),  King  of  Hun- 
gary, A.   D.  1077-109") Ladislaus  II.,  King 

of  Hungary,  11G2 Ladislaus  III.,  King  of 

Hungary,   1 204-1 2i l."i.  ..  .    Ladislaus  IV.  (called 

The  Cumani,  King  of  Hungary,  1272-1200 

Ladislaus  V.  (called  The  Posthumous),  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  143il-14.')7 Lad- 
islaus VI.  (Jagelloni,  King  of  Hungary,  1440- 
1444;  King  of  Poland,  1434-1444. 

LADOCEA,  OR  LADOKEIA,  Battle  of.— 
Fouahl  in  what  was  called  the  Cleomenic  War, 
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LADOCEA. 


LAMAS. 


between  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  the 
Acbicaa  League,  B.  C.  226.  The  battle  was 
fought  near  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia, 
which  belonged  to  the  League  and  which  was 
threatened  by  Cleomenes.  The  latter  won  a 
complete  victory,  and  Lydiades,  of  ^Megalopolis, 
cue  of  the  noblest  of  the  later  Greeks,  was  slain. 
— C.  Thirlwall.  IIii<t.  of  Ct race.  ch.  ()2. 

LADY,  Original  use  of  the  title.— "  Hk-ef- 
dige,"  the  Sa.xou  word  from  which  our  modern 
English  word  "lady"  comes,  was  the  liighest 
female  title  among  "the  West-Saxons,  being  re- 
served for  the  king's  wife. — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  the  XoDnmi  Conq.  of  Encj.,  v.  1,  notn  F. 

LADY  OF  THE  ENGLISH.— By  the  cus- 
tom of  the  West  Saxons,  tlie  king's  wife  was 
called  Lad}',  not  Queen,  and  when  the  Wessex 
kingdom  widened  to  cover  England,  its  queen 
was  known  as  the  Lad?  of  the  English. 

L.ieNLAND.— •■  Either  bookland  or  folkland 
could  be  leased  out  by  its  holders  [in  early  Eng- 
land];  and,  under  the  name  of  'hx-nland,'  held 
by  free  cultivators." — AV.  Stubbs,  Cuiiat.  Hist,  of 
England,  ch.  5,  sect.  36  (i\  1). 

Also  in  :  J.  JI.  Kemble,  The  Saxons  in  Eng- 
land, bk.  1,  ch.   11. 

L.(ETL  —  LiET.  —  LAZZL—" Families  of 
the  conquered  tribes  of  Germany,  who  were 
forcibly  settled  within  the  '  limes  '  of  the  Roman 
provinces,  in  order  that  they  might  repeople 
desohited  districts,  or  rejjlace  the  otherwise 
dwindling  provincial  population  —  in  order 
that  they  might  bear  the  public  burdens  and 
minister  to  the  public  needs,  i.  e. ,  till  the  public 
land,  pay  the  public  tribute,  and  also  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  empire.  They  formed  a 
semi-servile  class,  partly  agricultural  and  partly 
military:  they  furnished  corn  for  the  granaries 
and  soldiers  for  the  cohorts  of  the  emjiire,  and 
were  generally  known  in  later  times  by  the  name 
of  La!ti  or  Liti. " — F.  Seebohm,  English  Villar/e 
Community,  ch.  8.— "There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son for  questioning  that  the  eorl,  ceorl  and  het 
of  the  earliest  English  laws,  tho.se  of  Ethelbert, 
answer  exactly  to  the  edhiliug,  the  friling  and  the 
lazzus  of  the  old  Saxons.  Whether  the  Kentish 
kets  were  of  German  origin  has  been  questioned. 
Lapijenborg  thinks  they  were  '  unfree  of  kindred 
race.'  K.  Maurer  thinks  them  a  relic  of  ancient 
British  population  wdio  came  between  the  free 
wealh  and  the  slave.  .  .  .  The  name  (lazzus^ 
slow  or  lazy)  signities  condition,  not  nationality. 
.  .  .  The  wer-gikl  of  the  Kentish  la?t  was  40, 
60,  or  80  shillings,  according  to  rank,  that  of 
the  ceorl  bcina:  200."— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of 
Enr/.,ch.  4.  .wri.  31.  foot-note  (e.  1). 

LA  FAVORITA,  Battle  of  (1797).  See 
FitANCK;  A.    1).   17I)(;-17!JT  (t  I(Toi;kii  — Ami],). 

LAFAYETTE  IN  THE  -WAR  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION.  See  United 
St.\tks  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1778  (.Itne),  (.Tri.Y  — 
NovEMBEU);    1780    (.Ici.y);     17S1    (.Iam-akv- 

May),  and  (M.\Y— Octoueu) And  the  French 

Revolution.  Sec  Fu.vnce:  A.  J).  178'J  (.Illy), 
to  1792  (Adoust). 

LA  FeRE,  Siege  and  capture  by  Henry 
IV.  of  France  (1596).  See  France:  A.  1). 
1.593-1.'598,, 

LA  FERE-CHAMPENOISE,  Battle  of. 
See  Fua.ni'e:  A.  1).  1^14  (.Iani  ahy  — :\Iaucii). 

LAGIDE  PRINCES.— The  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  Macedo- 
nian  general,    is   S(jmetim(:s  called   the   Lagide 


dynasty  and  its  princes  the  Lagide  princes,  with 
reference  to  the  rep\ited'  father  of  Ptolemy,  who 
bore  the  name  of  Layus. 

LAGOS,  Naval  Battle  of.  See  Engl.^nd: 
A.  I).  17.")t)  (AiXiUST  —  Xove.mber). 

LAGTHING.     See  Constitution  of  Isor- 

WAY. 

LA   HOGUE,   Naval  Battle  of.     See  Jng- 
L.\ND:  A.  D.  1692. 
LAKE  DWELLINGS.— "Among  the  most 

interesting  relics  of  antiquity  which  have  j'ct 
been  discovered  are  the  famous  lake-dwellings 
of  Switzerland,  described  by  Dr.  Keller  and 
others.  .  .  .  Dr.  Keller  .  .  .  has  arranged  them  in 
three  groups,  according  to  the  character  of  their 
substructure.  [1]  Those  of  the  first  group,  the 
Pile  Dwellings,  are,  he  tells  us,  by  far  the  most 
numerous  in  the  lakes  of  Switzerland  and  Upper 
Italy.  In  these  the  substructure  consists  of  piles 
of  various  kinds  of  wood,  sharpened  sometimes 
by  fire,  .sometimes  by  stone  hatchets  or  celts,  and 
in  later  times  by  tools  of  bronze,  and  probably  of 
iron,  the  piles  being  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  at  various  distances  from  the  shore.  .  .  .  [2] 
The  Frame  Pile-Dwellings  are  veiy  rare.  '  The 
distinction  between  this  form  and  the  regular  pile- 
settlement  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  piles,  iu- 
.stead  of  having  been  driven  into  the  mud  of  the 
lake,  had  been  fixed  bj'  a  mortise-and-tenon  ar- 
rangement into  split  trunks,  lying  horizontally  on 
the  bed  of  the  lake. ' .  .  .  [3]  In  the  Fascine  Dwell- 
ings, as  Dr.  Keller  terms  his  third  group  of  lake- 
habitations,  the  substructure  consisted  of  suc- 
cessive layers  of  sticks  or  small  stems  of  trees 
built  up  "from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  till  they 
reached  above  the  lake-level.  .  .  .  Lake-dwell- 
ings have  been  met  with  in  many  other  regions 
of  Europe  besides  Switzerland  and  Italy,  as  in 
Bavaria,  Austria,  Hungary,  Jlecklenburg,  Poni- 
erania,  France,  AVales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
The  '  Cranuoges '  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  were 
rather  artificial  islands  than  dwellings  like  those 
described  above." — J.  Geikie,  Prehistoric  Europe, 
pp.  369-372. 

Also  in:  F.  Keller,  Lake  Dwellings.— Ti. 
JSIunro,  Ancient  Smtti.ih  Luke  Direllings. — E.  P. 
S.,  Crannofjis  (in  Arrlianihiq.  Journal,  v.  3). 

LAKE  GEORGE,  Battle  of.  See  Can.yda: 
A.  D.  n.")."  (Sei'tembeu). 

LAMARTINE,  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment of  1848.  See  Fr.^nce:  A.  D.  1848  (Feb- 
KfARY — AIay).  and  (Aphii. — December). 

LAMAS.  —  LAMAISM.  —  "The  develop- 
ment of  the  Bndilhist  dnctrine  which  has  taken 
]ilaee  in  the  Panjal).  Nepal,  and  Tibet  .  .  .  has 
resulted  at  last  in  the  comiilete  establishment  of 
Lamaism,  a  religion  not  only  in  many  ]ioints 
dilTereut  from,  but  aet\ially  antagonistic  to,  the 
primitive  system  of  Buddhism;  and  this  not  only 
in  its  doctrine,  but  also  in  its  church  organiza- 
tion." Tibet  is  "the  only  couutry  where  the 
Order  h.as  become  a  hierarchy,  and  ac(iuired 
temporal  ]iower.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  couu- 
tries.  civilization  entered  and  history  began  with 
Buddhism.  When  the  first  missionaries  went 
there  is  not,  however,  aciairately  known;  but 
Nepal  was  becoming  Buddhist  in  the  6th  cen- 
tury, aud  the  first  Buddhist  king  of  Tibet  sent 
to  India  for  the  holy  scriptures  in  632  A.  D.  A 
century  afterwards  an  adherent  of  the  native 
devil-w'orshii)  drove  the  monks  away,  destroyed 
the  monasteries,  and  burnt  the  holy  books;  but 
the   blood  of  the    marlvrs  was  the   seed  of  the 
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LAMAS. 


LAND  GRANTS. 


cliiirch  — it  iTtiirnrd  triiimpliant  after  his  death, 
anil  I'apiilly  gaiiu'd  ill  wi'allh  mill  iiillupncc.  .  .  . 
As  till'  Ordei'  lierame  wealthy,  rival  aliliols  had 
coiilc'UiU'd  for  suiirciuacy.  and  the  chiefs  had 
first  tried  to  use  the  chiireh  as  a  means  of  hind- 
iiii;  the  people  to  themselves,  and  then,  start Inl 
ntils  proirress.  had  to  tight  a,i;:diist  it  for  their 
own  privileite  and  power.  When,  in  the  lour;  run. 
the  crozier  proved  .stronger  than  the  sword,  the 
Dalai  Lama  became  in  1419  sole  temporal  sov- 
ereign of  Tibet."— T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  llnd- 
dhixin,  eh.  8-9.  — "  Up  to  the  moinent  of  its  con- 
version to  Buddhism  a  profound  darkness  had 
rested  on  [Tiliet].  The  inhabitants  were  ieno- 
rant  and  uneultivated.  and  their  i.ndigenoiis 
religion,  soinetimes  called  Bon,  consisted  chietly 
of  magic  based  on  a  kind  of  Shamanism.  .  .  . 
The  word  is  said  to  be  of  Tuiigiisie  origin,  and 
to  be  used  as  a  name  for  the  earliest  religion  of 
Mongolia,  Siberia  and  other  Northern  countries. 
.  .  .  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  Shamans,  or  wizard-priests,  was  to 
exorcise  evil  demons,  or  to  iiropiliatc  them  by 
sacrifices  and  various  magical  practices.  .  .  . 
Tlie  various  gradations  of  the  Tilietan  hierarchy 
are  not  easily  described,  and  only  a  general  iilea 
of  them  can  be  given.  .  .  .  First  and  lowest  in 
rank  comes  the  novice  or  junior  monk,  called 
Gcthsul  (Getzul).  .  .  .  Secoudlv  and  higher  in 
rank  we  liave  the  mil  monk,  calleil  Geloiig  (or 
Gelon).  .  .  .  Thirdly  we  have  the  superior  Ge- 
long  or  Khanpo  (strictly  iiiKlian  po),  wdio  has  a 
real  right  to  the  further  title  Lama.  ...  As  the 
chief  monk  in  a  monasteiy  he  may  be  compared 
to  the  European  Abbot.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  higher 
Klianpo  Lamas  are  supposed  to  be  living  re-in- 
carnatious  or  re-emliodiments  of  certain  canon- 
ized saints  and  Bodhi-sattvas  who  differ  in  rank. 
Tliese  are  called  Avatara  Lamas,  and  of  such 
there  are  three  degrees.  .  .  .  There  is  also  a 
whole  class  of  mendicant  Lamas.  .  .  .  E.vamples 
of  tlie  highest  Avataras  are  tlie  two  quasi-Popcs, 
or  spiritual  Kings,  who  are  supreme  Lamas  of 
the  Yellow  sect  — the  one  residing  at  Lhassa, 
and  the  other  at  Tashi  Lunpo  (ICrashi  Luupo), 
about  100  miles  distant.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Lama 
at  Lhassa  is  the  Dalai  Lama,  that  is,  '  the  Ocean- 
Lama,  or  one  whose  power  and  learning  are  as 
great  as  the  ocean.  .  .  .  Tlie  other  Grand  Lama, 
wdio  resides  in  the  monastery  of  Tashl  Luupo, 
is  known  in  Europe  under  the  names  of  the 
Tashi  Lama."  —  Sir  M.  Mouier- Williams.  Bud- 
dhism, left.  11.  —  "  Kublai-Klian.  after  subduing 
China  [see  Chin.\:  A.  D.  13.59-1394],  adopted 
the  Buddhist  doctrines,  which  had  made  cousid 
erable  progress  among  the  Tartars.  In  the  year 
1261  he  raised  a  Buddhist  priest  named  !Mati  to  the 
dignity  of  head  of  the  Faith  in  the  empire.  This 
priest  is  better  known  under  the  name  of  Pakbo 
Lama,  or  supreme  Lama:  he  was  a  native  of 
Tliibet,  and  had  gained  the  good  graces  and  con- 
fidence of  Kublai,  who,  at  the  same  time  that  ho 
conferred  on  him  the  supreme  sacerdotal  otTice, 
invested  him  with  the  temporal  power  iu  Thibet, 
with  the  titles  of  '  King  of  the  Great  and 
Precious  Law,' and  '  lustitutor  of  the  Empire.' 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Grand  Lamas  of 
Thibet,  aud  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Tartar 
Emperor,  who  had  had  fiXHpieut  communicatious 
with  the  Christian  missiouaries,  may  have  wished 
to  create  a  religious  organisation  after  the  model 
of  the  Romish  hierarchy." — Abbe  Hue,  Christi- 
anity in  China,  Tartary  and  Thibet,  v.  2,  p.  10. 


Also  r.v:  T\\c  auma,  Jonrney  thrnnrjh  Turtarii, 
Thitiet  and  China,  v.  2.  —  W.  W.  Rockhill,  'J'/te 
/jand  of  the  l,a mas. 

LAMBALLE,  Madame  de.  The  death  of. 
See  Fr.vnci;:  A.  D.  1792  (August  —  ScrTE.M- 
mcK). 

LAMBETH,  Treaty  of. —  A  treaty  of  Sept. 
11,  A.  I).  1217.  vvhieh  was,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
seipiel  of  Magna  Carta.  The  barons  who  ex- 
torted tlie  Great  Charter  from  King  .John  in  121.) 
were  driven  subsequently  to  a  renewal  of  war 
with  liim.  They  renounced  their  allegiance  and 
offered  the  crown  to  a  French  prince,  Louis,  hus- 
band of  Blanche  of  Castile,  who  was  John's 
niece.  The  pretensions  of  Louis  were  main- 
tained after  John's  death,  against  his  young  .son. 
Henry  III.  The  cause  of  the  latter  triuinpheil 
in  a  decisive  battle  fought  at  Lincoln.  .Alay  "20, 
1217,  aud  the  contest  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
named  above.  "The  treaty  of  Lambeth  is,  in 
practical  importance,  scarcely  inferior  to  the 
Charter  itself." — W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eny., 
ch.  14,  sfi't.  170  (r.  2). 

LAMEGO,  The  Cortes  of.  .See  Portug.\l: 
A.  I).  10U.V132.-). 

LAMIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
328-:i22. 

LAMONE,  Battle  of  (1425).  See  Itai,t: 
A.  I).  1412-1417. 

LAMPADARCHY,  The.     See  Lituhoies. 

LANCASTER,  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of. — "The  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  is  an  otiiee  more  remarkable  for  its 
antiquity  tiiau  for  its  present  usefulness.  It 
dates  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  when 
the  County  of  Lancashire  was  under  a  govern- 
ment distinct  from  tlie  rest  of  the  Kingdom. 
About  the  only  duty  now  associated  with  the 
office  is  the  appointment  of  magistrates  for  the 
county  of  Lancashire.  In  the  oUier  English  and 
AVelsh  counties,  these  appointments  are  made  by 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Judicial  system.  Tlie  duties  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  are  thus  exceed- 
ingly light.  The  holder  of  the  office  is  often 
spoken  of  as  '  the  maid  of  all  work  to  the  Cab- 
inet,' from  the  fact  that  he  is  accorded  a  place  in 
the  Cabinet  without  being  assigned  any  special 
duties  likely  to  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time. 
Usually  the  office  is  bestowed  upon  some  states- 
man whnm  it  is  desirable  for  special  reasons  to 
have  in  the  Cabinet,  but  for  whom  no  other  office 
of  equal  rank  or  importance  is  available." — E. 
Porritt,   Tin;  Knr/lishman  at  Home.  ch.  8. 

LANCASTER,  House  of.  See  Engl.\nd: 
A.  1).  139'.)-1471. 

LANCASTRIANS.  See  Engl.^nd:  A.  D. 
14.V)-1471. 

LANCES,  Free.— With  Sir  .John  Hawkwood 
and  his  "free  company  "of  English  mercenaries, 
"came  first  into  Italy  [about  1360J  the  use  of  the 
term  'lances,'  as  applied  to  hired  troops;  each 
'  lance  '  being  understood  to  consist  of  three  men ; 
of  wdiom  one  carried  a  lance,  and  the  others  were 
bowmen.  .  .  .  They  mostly  fought  on  foot,  hav- 
ing between  each  two  archers  a  lance,  which  was 
held  as  men  hold  their  hunting-spears  in  a  boar- 
hunt." — T.  A.Trollope,  Hist,  vfthe  Commonwealth 
of  Florence.  i\  2,  ;).  144. 

LAND  GRANTS  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  See  Education, 
MoDEU.v;  A.mekica:  A.  D.  1785-1800;  1862; 
aud  18(12-1880. 
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LAND  LEAGUE. 


LANGPORT. 


LAND  LEAGUE,  The.  See  Ikei.and: 
A.  I).  IsrS-lsTli;  mid  lSsi-ls-<-3. 

LAND  QUESTION  AND  LAND  LAWS, 
The  Irish.     Sec  IiticLAND:  A.  D.  1870-1894. 

LANDAMMANN.  SeeSwiTZEKL.\ND;  A.D. 
1803-1818. 


LANDAU  :  A.  D.  1648.— Cession  to  France. 
See  Germany:  A.  1).  1048. 

A.  D.  1702-1703. — Taken  by  the  Imperial- 
ists and  retaken  by  the  French.  See  Gek- 
ma.ny;  A.  D.  lTO-3;  iiiid  171)3. 

A.  D.  1704.— Taken  by  the  Allies.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1704. 

A.  D.  1713. — Taken  and  retained  by  France. 
See  Utrecht:  A.  I).  1712-1714. 

LANDEN,  OR  NEERWINDEN,  Battle 
of.     See  Fi! ANTE:  A.  D.  Kill:!  i.hi.Y). 

LANDFRIEDE.— FEHDERECHT.— 
THE  SWABIAN  LEAGUE.— ■' Laiidfiiede 
—  Pence  of  the  Laud.  The  expression.  Public 
Peace,  which,  in  deference  to  numerous  and  high 
authoiities  I  liave  generally  used  in  the  text,  is 
]ial)lc  to  important  objections.  'A  breach  of  the 
public  peace '  means,  in  England,  any  open  dis- 
order or  outrage.  But  [in  media'val  Germany] 
the  Landfriede  (Pax  publica)  was  a  special  act  or 
provision  directed  against  the  abu.se  of  an  ancient 
and  established  institution, —  the  Fehderecht  (jus 
ditfldatiouis,  or  right  of  private  warfare).  The 
attempts  to  restrain  this  abuse  were,  for  a  long 
time,  local  and  temporary.  .  .  .  The  first  ener- 
getic measure  of  the  general  government  to  put 
down  private  wars  was  that  of  the  diet  of  Xiirn- 
berg  (1400).  .  .  .  The  Fehde  is  a  middle  term 
between  duel  and  war.  Every  affront  or  injury 
led,  after  certain  formalities,  to  the  declaration, 
addressed  to  the  offending  party,  that  the  ag- 
grieved party  would  be  his  foe,  and  that  of  his 
helpers  and  helpers'-helper.s.  ...  I  shall  not  go 
into  an  elaborate  description  of  the  evils  atten- 
dant on  the  right  of  diffidation  or  private  war- 
fare (Fehderecht);  they  were  probably  not  .so 
greatasiscommonly  imagined." — L.  Ranke,  Hist, 
vf  the  Hefoniuctiuii  in  Gcnnitinj,  v.  1,  ;)/'•  '"^  (/""'- 
note],  71,  a«rf  81. — "The  right  of  dittidation.  or 
of  private  warfare,  had  been  the  immemorial 
privilege  of  the  Germanic  nobles  —  a  privilege 
as  clear  as  it  was  ancient,  which  no  diet  at- 
tem]ited  to  abolish,  but  which,  from  the  niis- 
cliiefs  attending  its  exercise,  almost  every  one 
had  endeavoured  to  restrain.  .  .  .  Xot  only  state 
could  declare  war  against  state,  prince  against 
])rince,  noble  against  noble,  but  any  noble  could 
legall)'  defy  the  emperor  himself."  In  the  reign 
of  Frederick  III.  (1440-1493)  efforts  were  made 
to  institute  a  tribunal  —  an  imperial  chamber — • 
wiiich  should  have  powers  that  would  operate  to 
restrain  these  private  wars:  but  the  emperor  and 
the  college  of  princes  could  not  agree  as  to  the 
constitution  of  the  court  projiosed.  To  attain 
somewhat  the  same  end,  the  emperor  then  "es- 
tablished a  league  both  of  the  princes  and  of  the 
imiierial  cities,  which  was  destined  to  be  better 
observe'd  than  most  preceding  confederations. 
Its  object  was  to  punish  all  who,  during  ten 
years,  should,  by  the  right  of  diffidation,  violate 
the  jniblic  tranijuillily.  He  commenced  with 
Swaliia.  which  had  ever  been  regarded  as  tlic 
imperial  domain;  and  which,  having  no  elector, 
no  governing  dnke,  no  actual  head  other  than 
the  emperor  himself,  and,  consequently,  no  other 


acknowledged  protector,  was  sulliciently  disposed 
to  his  views.  In  its  origin  the  Swabian  league 
consisted  only  of  .six  cities,  four  prelates,  three 
counts,  sixteen  knights;  but  by  promi.ses,  or 
reasoning,  or  threats,  Frederic  soon  augmented 
it.  The  number  of  towns  was  raised  to  22,  of 
prelates  to  13,  of  counts  to  12,  of  knights  or 
inferior  nobles  to  3.50.  It  derived  additional 
strength  from  the  adhesion  of  princes  ami  cities 
beN'ond  the  contines  of  Swabia ;  and  additional 
splendour  from  tlie  names  of  two  electors,  three 
margraves,  and  other  reigning  jirinces.  It  main- 
tained constantly  on  foot  10.000  infantry  and 
1,000  cavahy,  —  a  force  generally  sutBcient  for 
the  preservation  of  tranquillity.  (Jf  its  salutary 
effects  some  notion  ma\'  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that,  in  a  very  short  period,  one-and-forty  ban- 
dit dens  were  stormed,  and  that  two  powerftd 
offenders,  George  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  duke 
Albert  of  Munich,  were  comiielled  by  an  armed 
force  to  make  satisfaction  for  their  infraction  of 
the  public  peace." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Ilixt.  of  the 
OcriiKtnic  Empire,  v.  2,  p;;.  281-283. —  Tiie  final 
suppression  of  the  Fehderecht  was  brought  about 
in  the  succeeding  reign,  of  Maximilian,  by  the 
institution  of  the  Imperial  Chamber  and  the 
oi'nauization  of  the  Circles  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees. See  Geh.ma.ny:  A.  D.  1493-1519. 
LANDO,  Pope,  A.  D.  913-914. 


LANDRECIES  :  A.  D.  1647.  —  Spanish 
siege  and  capture.  See  Xetueri.a.nos  (Si-a.nisii 
Provi.nces):  a.  1).  1(147-1048. 

A.  D.  1655. — Siege  and  capture  by  Turenne. 
See  FuAXcE:  A.  1).  10.")3-l(i.')0. 

A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  to  France.    Sec  France: 

A.  1).  lo.yj-iooi. 

A.  D.  1794. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Allies. 
— Recovery  by  the  French.  See  France:  A.D, 
1794  (JIaucu— .July). 


LANDRIANO,  Battle  of  (1529).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  l.)27-l.")29. 

LANDSHUT,  Battle  of  (1760).  Sec  Ger- 
many: .V.    1).    ITOO (1809.)     See   Ger.maky: 

A.  I).  18119  (.Ianiaiiy — luNE). 

LANDSQUENETS.— "After  the  accession 
of  3Iaximilian  I.  [Emperor,  A.  I).  1493-1.519J.  the 
troojis  so  celebrated  in  history  under  the  name 
of  '  Landsqueuets'  began  to  be  known  in  Europe. 
The}'  were  native  Germans,  and  S(jou  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  military  estimation.  That  Em- 
]ieror,  who  had  studied  the  art  of  war.  and  who 
conducted  it  on  principles  of  Tactics,  armed  them 
with  hnig  lances;  divided  them  into  regiments, 
composed  of  ensigns  and  siiuads:  ccnnpelled 
them  to  submit  to  a  rigorous  discipline,  and  re- 
tained them  under  their  .standards  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
.  .  .  Pikes  were  substituted  in  the  place  of  their 
long  lances,  under  Charles  V."  —  Sir  N.  W. 
Wraxall,  Hisl.  of  France.  l.-)74-lG10,  v.  2,  ;).  183. 

LANDSTING.  See  Scandinavian  States 
(Denmark— Iceland):    A.    D.    1849-1874;    and 

CoNSTITl'TlON  OK  SWEDEN. 

LANDWEHR,  The.     See  Fyrd. 

LANGENSALZA,  Battle  at  (1075).  See 
S.vxony:  A.D,  1073-107.'5 (1866.)  See  Ger- 
many. A.  D.  IS(i(;. 

LANGOBARDI,  The.     See  Lomb.\uds. 

LANGPORT,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  I).  104.")^.1lly — SErrE.MUEK). 
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LANG'S  NEK. 


LATIN  NA.MJ:. 


LANG'S  NEK,  Battle  of  (i88i).  Sec  Sot'Tii 
Afuii\:   a.  I)    |S0(!-|S,SI. 

LANGSIDE,  Battle  of  (1568).  Sec  Scot- 
l,\Ni>:   A.  I).   15llNir,0S. 

LANGUE  D'OC.— "Itis  well  known  that 
KriMich  is  in  tlic  iiiaiii  a  ilesceiidant  frnni  tlie 
LiUin,  iini  the  Latin  (if  Home,  lint  the  eorniptei" 
Latin  whieli  was  spoken  in  Ganl.  Now  these 
Latiii-speakiui?  Ganls  diil  not,  for  some  reason, 
say  'est,'  'it  is,'  for  'yes,'  as  the  Romans  did; 
but  they  nscd  a  pronoun,  eitlier  'ille,'  'he,'  or 
'hoc,'  '  this.'  When,  therefore,  a  Gaul  desired 
to  say  'yes,'  he  nodded,  and  said  'he'  or  else 
'  this,'  meaning  '  He  is  so.'  or  '  This  is  so.'  As  it 
hapjiens  the  Gauls  of  the  north  said  'ille,' and 
those  of  the  south  said  'hoc,'  and  these  words 
ijrrailually  .irot  corrui)ted  into  two  meaningless 
words,  'oui'  and  'oc. '  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ])eople  in  the  south  of  Prance  were  especially 
distin.ijuished  by  usinj;-  the  word  '  oc '  instead  of 
'oui'  for  'yes,'  ,so  that  their  'dialect'  got  to  be 
calleil  the  '  langue  d'oc.'and  this  woril  Laugue- 
doc  gave  the  name  to  a  ])rovince  of  France." — 
C.  F.  Keary.  ])<tirn  of  llistorii.  ch.  3. 

AIjSoin:  p.  IIuelTer,  Tlie  rnmbdilours,  ch.  1. 
— Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  The  linmance  Lanyuu'jcs,  p. 
5'2,  tinrl  aftrr. 

LANGUEDOC. — When,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  Albigeiisinn  wars,  the  dominions  of  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse  were  broken  up  and  ,aVi.sorbed 
for  the  most  ])art  in  the  domain  of  the  French 
crown,  the  country  whicli  liad  been  chicfiy  rav- 
aged in  those  wars,  including  Septiraania  and 
much  of  the  old  county  of  Toulouse,  acciuired 
the  name  by  which  its  language  was  known  — 
Languedoc.  The  '  langtie  cj'oc' was  spoken  like- 
wise in  Provence  and  in  Aquitaine;  but  it  gave 
a  delinite  geographical  name  only  to  the  region 
between  the  Hhone  and  the  Garonne.  See  Albi- 
GENSEs:  A.  D.  1217-1'329;  also,  Provence:  A.  D. 
1179-1307. 

LANNES,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See 
Fn.\xcE;  A.  D.  1SI)(1-1S()1  (.May— February); 
Ger>i.\ny:  a.  D.  1806  (October);  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (Septe.mber— December),  1808-1809  (De- 
cember— JIakcii),  1809  (FEBunARY — July);  and 
Germany:  A.  1).  1809  (.January— .June). 

LANSDOWNE,  Lord,  The  Indian  adminis- 
tration of.     See  India:  A.  D.  1880-1893. 

LAON  :  The  last  capital  of  the  Carolingian 
kings.  —  The  rock-lifted  castle  and  strongliold 
of  Laon,  sitviated  in  the  modern  department  of 
Aisne,  aliout  74  miles  northeast  from  Paris,  was 
the  last  refuge  and  capital  —  sometimes  the  sole 
dominion  —  of  the  Carolingian  kings,  in  their 
final  struggle  with  the  new  dynasty  sprung  from 
the  Dukes  of  France.  The  "  King  of  Laon  "  and 
the  "King  of  St.  Denis,"  as  the  contestants  are 
sometimes  called,  disputed  with  one  another  for 
a  monarchy  which  was  small  when  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  two  had  been  united  in  one.  In 
991  the  "King  of  Laon  "was  betrayed  to  his 
rival,  Hugh  Capet,  and  died  in  pri.son.  "Laon 
ceased  to  be  a  capital,  and  became  a  quiet 
country  town;  the  castle,  relic  of  those  days, 
stood  till  183'3.when  it  was  rased  to  the  ground." 
— G.  W.  Kitchin.  IliM.  of  France,  v.  1,  hk.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Ndrmandy 
and  Eiir/land,  hk.  1.  pt.  3,  eh.  4.  pt.  1-2  {i\  3).— 
Sec,  also,  Fi!ance:  A;  D.  877-987. 

A.  D.  1594. — Siege  and  capture  by  Henry 
IV.     SeeFR.VNCE:  A.  D.  1.593-1.598. 


LAON,  Battle  of.     See  France:  A.  D.  1814 

(.I.\M   ,\1IV — .M.\K(II). 

LAPITH.1E,  The. — A  race  which  occupied 
in  e.aily  times  liie  valley  of  the  Peneus,  in  Thes- 
saly;  "a  race  which  derived  its  origin  from  Al- 
mopia  in  Macedonia,  and  was  at  least  very  nearly 
connected  with  tlu^  Minyans  and  yEolians  of 
Kphyra." — C.  O.  Jlliller,  IlUt.  and  Anti</.  of  the 
iJorie  Uace.  hk.  1,  ch.  1. 

LA  PLATA,  Provinces  of.  See  Argentine 
Keim  lu.ic. 

LA  PUERTA,  Battle  of  (1814).  See  Co- 
LOMiir.\N  Statios:   A,  I).  1810-1831. 

LARGS,   Battle  of.     See  Scotland:  A.    D. 

i'3i;3, 

LARISSA.  —  There  were  several  ancient 
cities  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  called  Larissa. 
See  Argos,  and  Perrit/Ebians. 

LAROCHEJACQUELIN,  Henri  de,  and 
the  insurrection  in  La  Vendee.  See  Fuan(i:: 
A.  1).  1793(Maucii — Ai'KILJ;  (.June);  and  (.Iii.y 
— Decembicr). 

LA  ROCHELLE.     See  Rochelle. 

LA  ROTHIERE,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  1«14  (.Ianuaky— M.UiCM), 

LA  SALLE'S  EXPLORATIONS.  See 
Canada:  A.  I).  I(ii)9-l(i87. 

LAS  CASAS,  The  humane  labors  of.  See 
Slavi;uv:  ^Iiidi;i!N:  of  tui:  Indians. 

LAS  CRUCES,  Battle  of.  See  Mexico: 
A.  1),  isui-isii). 

LASSI,  OR  LAZZI,  The.     See  L^tl 

LASWARI,  Battle  of  (1803).  See  India: 
A.  D.  179S-1S(|.-). 

LATERAN,  The.— "The  Lateran  derives  its 
name  frcjm  a  rich  patrician  family,  whose  estates 
were  confiscated  liy  Nero.  ...  It  afterwards 
became  an  imperial  residence,  and  a  portion  of 
it  .  .  .  was  given  b}-  Constantine  to  Pope  Jlel- 
ehiades  in  313, — a  donation  which  was  con- 
firmed to  St.  Sylvester,  in  whose  reign  the  first 
basilica  was  built  here.  .  .  .  The  ancient  Palace 
of  the  Lateran  was  the  residence  of  the  pojjcs  for 
nearly  1,000  years.  .  .  .  The  modern  Palace  of 
the  Lateran  was  Iniilt  from  designs  of  Fontana  by 
Si.vtus  V.  In  1693  Innocent  Xtl.  turned  it  into 
a  hospital,  — in  1438  Gregory  XVI.  appropriated 
it  as  a  museum." — A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Walks  in  Home, 
eh.  13. 

LATHES  OF  KENT.— "The  county  of 
Kent  [England]  is  divided  into  six  'kithes,'  of 
nearly  equal  size,  having  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
hundreds  in  other  shires.  The  lathe  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Jutish  'lething' (in  modern  Dan- 
ish 'leding')  —  a  military  levy." — T.  P.  Taswell- 
Lancmead,  Enrflixli  Cmiat.  Jlist.,  ch.  1,  foot-note. 

LATHOM  HOUSE,  Siege  of.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I>.  Ifi44  (.January), 

LATIFUNDIA.— The  great  .slave-tilled  es- 
tates of  the  Romans,  which  swallowed  up  the 
properties  of  the  small  land-holders  of  earlier 
times,  were  called  I^atifundia. 

LATIN  CHURCH,  The.— The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  (see  Papacy)  is  often  referred 
to  as  the  Latin  Church,  in  distinction  from  the 
Greek  or  Orthodox  Church  of  the  East. 

LATIN  EMPIRE  AT  CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE.    See  Romania.  The  Emi'ire  oi-. 

LATIN  LANGUAGE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
AGES.     See  Education,  Mkdi.eval. 

"LATIN  NAME,"  The.— "We  must  .  .  . 
explain  wliat  was  meant  in  the  sixth  century  of 
Rome  [third  century  13.  C]  by  the  'Latin  name.' 
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LATIN  NAME. 


LAUREATE. 


.  .  .  The  Latin  name  was  now  extended  far  be- 
yond its  old  geographical  limits,  and  was  repre- 
sented by  a  multitude  of  Hourishing  cities 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  Italy,  from  the  fi'on- 
tier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Apulia.  .  .  .  Not  that  the.7  were  Latins  in 
their  origin,  or  connected  with  the  cities  of  tlie 
old  Latium:  on  the  contrary  they  were  l)y  ex- 
traction Romans:  they  were  colonies  founded  by 
tlie  Roman  people,  and  consisting  of  Roman  citi- 
zens: but  the  Roman  government  had  resolved 
that,  in  their  political  relations,  tliey  should  be 
considered,  not  as  Romans,  but  as  Latins;  and 
the  Roman  settlers,  in  consideration  of  the  ad- 
vatages  which  they  enjoyed  as  colonists,  were 
content  to  descend  politically  to  a  lower  condi- 
tion than  that  wliich  they  had  received  as  tlieir 
birthright.  The  states  of  tlie  Latin  u!ime,  whetlier 
cities  of  old  Latium  or  Roman  colonies,  all  en- 
joyed tlieir  own  laws  and  mimieipal  government, 
lilic  the  otiier  allies:  and  all  were,  like  the  otiier 
allies,  subject  to  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  also  so  much  regarded  as 
foreigners  that  they  could  not  buy  or  inlierit 
land  from  Roman  citizens ;  nor  had  they  gener- 
ally the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Romans. 
But  they  had  two  peculiar  privileges:  one,  tliat 
any  Latin  who  left  behind  him  a  sou  in  liis  own 
city,  to  perpetuate  his  family  there,  might  re- 
move to  Rome,  and  acquire  the  Roman  f  rancliise : 
tlio  otiier,  tliat  every  person  who  had  held  any 
magistracy  or  distinguislied  office  in  a  Latin 
state,  miirlit  become  at  once  a  Roman  citizen." — 
T.  Arnold.  Hist,  of  Rnnc.  <:h.  41. 

LATINS,  Subjugation  of,  by  the  Romans. 
See  Rome:  B.  C.  :i;_;!l-33S;. 

LATIUM.— THE  OLD  LATINS.— "  Tlio 
plain  of  Latium  must  have  been  in  primeval 
times  the  scene  of  the  grandest  conflicts  of  na- 
ture, while  the  slowly  formative  agencj'of  water 
deposited,  and  tlie  eruptions  of  miglity  volcanoes 
upheaved,  the  successive  strata  of  that  .soil  on 
which  was  to  be  decided  the  question  to  wliat 
people  the  sovereignty  of  tlie  world  should  be- 
long. Latium  is  Ijounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabines  and  Aequi,  which"  form 
part  of  the  Apennines;  and  on  the  south  In'  the 
Volscian  range  rising  to  the  height  of  4.000' feet, 
which  is  separated  from  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  by  the  ancient  territory  of  the  Hernici, 
the  table-land  of  the  Sacco  (Trerus,  a  tributary 
of  the  Liris),  and  stretching  in  a  westerly  direc- 
tion terminates  in  the  promontory  of  Terracina. 
(.)n  the  west  its  boundary  is  the  sea,  wliich  on 
this  part  of  the  coast  forms  but  few  and  indilTer- 
ent  harbours.  On  the  north  it  imperceptibly 
merges  into  the  broad  liighlands  of  Etruria.  The 
region  thus  enclosed  forms  a  magnificent  plain 
traversed  by  the  Tiber,  the  '  mountain-stream ' 
which  issues  from  the  L'mbriaii,  ami  by  the 
Anio,  which  rises  in  the  Sabine  mountains.  "  Hills 
here  and  there  emerge,  like  islands,  from  the 
plain ;  some  of  them  steep  limestone  clilTs,  sucli 
as  that  of  Soracte  in  the  north-east,  and  that  of 
the  Circeian  promontory  on  the  south-west,  as 
well  as  the  similar  though  lower  height  of  the 
.laniculnm  near  liome;  others  volcanic  eleva- 
tions, whose  extinct  craters  had  become  con- 
verted into  lakes  which  in  some  cases  still  exist; 
tlie  most  important  of  these  is  the  Albau  range, 
which,  free  on  every  side,  stands  forth  from  the 
l^lain  between  the  Volscian  chain  and  the  river 
Tiller.     Here  settled  the  stock  which  is  known  to 


history  under  the  name  of  the  Latins,  or,  as  they 
were  subsequently  called  b}'  way  of  distinction 
from  the  Latin  communities  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Latium,  the  'Old  Latins'  ('pri.sci  Latini ').  But 
the  territory  occupied  by  them,  the  district  of 
Latium,  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  central 
plain  of  Ital}'.  All  the  country  north  of  the 
Tiber  was  to  the  Latins  a  foreign  and  even  hos- 
tile domain,  witli  whose  inhabitants  no  lasting 
alliance,  no  public  peace,  was  possilile,  and  such 
armistices  as  were  concluded  a]ipear  always  to 
have  been  for  a  limited  period.  The  Tiber  formed 
tlie  northern  bounilary  from  early  times.  .  .  . 
We  find,  at  the  time  when  our  history  begins, 
the  tlat  and  marsliy  tracts  to  the  south  of  the 
Alban  range  in  the  hands  of  Umbro-Sabellian 
stocks,  tlie  Rutuli  and  Volsci;  Ardea  and  Veli- 
trae  are  no  longer  in  the  number  of  originally 
Latin  towns.  Onlj'  the  central  jjortion  of  that 
region  between  the  Tiber,  the  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines, the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  sea  —  a  district 
of  about  700  square  miles,  not  much  larger  than 
the  present  canton  of  Zurich  —  was  Latium 
proper,  the  'plain,'  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer  from  the  heights  of  JMonte  Cavo. 
Though  the  country  is  a  plain,  it  is  not  monot- 
onously flat.  With  the  exception  of  the  sea- 
beach  which  is  sandy  and  formed  iu  part  by  the 
accumulations  of  the  Tiber,  the  level  is  every- 
where broken  by  hills  of  tufa  moderate  in  height, 
though  often  somewhat  steep,  and  by  deep 
tissures  of  the  ground.  These  alternating  eleva- 
tions and  depressions  of  the  surface  lead  to  the 
formation  of  lakes  in  winter;  and  tlie  exhalations 
proceeding  in  the  heat  of  summer  from  the  pu- 
trescent organic  suljstances  which  they  contain 
engender  that  noxious  fever-ladeu  atmosphere, 
which  in  ancient  times  tainted  the  district  as  it 
taints  it  at  the  jiresent  day." — T.  Mommsen, 
Hist,  of  Home,  hk.  1,  <•/(.  3. — See,  also,  It.\ly, 
Ancient. 

LATT,  OR  LIDUS,  The.  See  Sl.wery: 
Meiit.kv.m. :  Gekm.v.nv. 

LATTER  DAY  SAINTS,  Church  of.  See 
Mohmomsm:  a.  1).  1  SI  1.-1-18:30. 

LAUD,  Archbishop,  Church  tyranny  of. 
See  Enoi.and:  A.  D.  1IJ33-1640. 

LAUDER  BRIDGE.  See Scotl.\nd :  A.  D. 
14.s2-l4sy. 

LAUDERDALE,  Duke  of.  His  oppression 
in   Scotland.     See  S<  otl.\nd:  A.  1).   1069-1071). 

LAUFFENBURG,  Captured  by  Duke 
Bernhard  (1637).  See  Ger.m.^v;  A.  D.  1634- 
10:50. 

LAURAS. — "The  institution  of  Lauras  was 
the  connecting  link  betw-een  the  hermitage  and 
the  monastery,  in  the  later  and  more  ordinary 
use  of  that  word.  ...  A  Laura  was  an  aggre- 
gation of  separate  cells,  uniler  the  not  very 
strongly  defined  control  of  a  siqierior,  the  in- 
mates meeting  together  only  on  the  first  and 
last  days,  the  old  and  new  Sabliaths,  of  each 
week,  for  their  common  meal  in  the  refectory 
and  for  common  worshi]i,  .  .  .  Tlie  origin  of 
the  word  'Laura'  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  Proliably 
it  is  another  form  of  'hibra,'  tlie  popular  term 
in  Alexandria  for  an  alley  or  narrow  court. " — 
I.  G.  Smilli,  V/in'xtiiiii  Mo'iiasticium,  pp.  38-39. 

LAUREATE,  English  Poets,— "  Prom  the 
appoiiitmriit  of  ('liau<<'r  about  five  hundred 
years  liavi'  elapsed,  and  during  that  period  a 
long  line  of  poets  have  held  the  title  of  Laure- 
ate.    For  the  first  two  liundred  years  they  were 
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somcnvliat  irrcirularly  appiiiiitcd,  but  from  llic 
creation  of  Iticliard  Edwards  in  i'Ml,  thoy  come 
down  to  tlio  present  time  williout  interruption. 
Tlie  selection  of  tlie  Laureate  lias  not  always 
been  a  wise  one,  but  tlic  list  contains  tlic  names 
of  a  few  of  our  greatest  autbors.  and  the  bononr 
was  certainly  worlliily  bestowed  upon  Edmund 
Spenser,  15en  .b>nson,  John  Dryden,  IJobert 
Soutliey,  William  W^jrdswortli,  and  Alfn^d  Ten- 
nyson. As  the  custom  of  crowning  successful 
poets  appears  to  liave  been  in  use  since  the  ori- 
gin of  poetry  itself,  the  ofliee  of  Poet  Laureate 
can  certainly  boast,  of  considerable  anti(|uity, 
and  the  laurel  wreath  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  an  envied  trophy  long  before  our 
Druidieal  forefathers  held  aloft  the  mistletoe 
bough  in  their  myslic  rites.  From  what  foreign 
nation  we  tir.st  borrowed  the  idea  of  a  King  of 
the  Poets  is  doubtful." — W.  Hamilton,  Oviyiii  nf 
tlie  Office  of  Pott  Lnnrente  {lioi/al  Ilixt.  Si>e., 
I'ntiisiictions,  v.  S). — The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
Poets  Laureate  of  England,  with  the  dates  of 
their  ai)pointment :  Geotfrey  Chaucer,  1:^68;  Sir 
.John  Gower,  1400;  Henry  Scogan ;  John  Kay: 
Andrew  IJernard,  14Sti;"johu  Skelton,  14«9; 
Roliert  Wliittington,  1513;  Richard  Edwards, 
1561;  Edmund  Spenser,    1590;    Samuel    Daniel, 


1598;  Ben  Jonson,  1010:  Sir  William  Davenant, 
1038;  John  Dryden,  1070;  Thomas  Shadwell, 
1088;  Nahum  Tate,  1G93;  Nicliolas  Rowc,  1715; 
Rev.  Laurence  Eusden,  1718:  t'olley  Ciliber, 
17;il);  William  Whitehead,  1757:  Tliomas^Varton, 
1785;  Ifenry  James  Pye,  1790;  Robert  Soutliey, 
18i;J:  William  Wordsworth,  184:j;  Alfred  Ten- 
nyson, 1850. — W.  Hamilton,  2'he  Poets  Laureate 
of  Eiif/liiiid. 

LAURIUM,  Silver  Mines  of. — These  mines, 
in  Allira,  were  (jwned  and  worked  at  an  early 
time  by  the  Athenian  slate,  and  seem  to  have 
yielded  a  large  revenue,  more  or  less  of  which 
was  divided  among  the  citizens.  It  was  by  per- 
suading tlie  Allieiiians  to  forego  that  division 
tliiit  Themistocles  secured  money  to  build  the 
Heet  which  made  Athens  a  great  naval  power. 
The  mines  were  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
Attica,  in  a  district  of  low  hills,  not  far  from  the 
promontory  of  Simium. —  G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of 
Onm'.  /-/."S.  (•/(.  39. 

LAUSITZ.     See  Bu.vsDENEUKe. 

LAUTUL^,  Battle  of.  See  Ro.me:  15.  C. 
343--'im. 

LAW,  John,  and  his  Mississippi  Scheme. 
See  Fuance;  A.  D.  1717-172U;  and  I>ouisiaxa: 
A.  D.  1717-1718. 


LAW.* 


The  subject  is  here  treated  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty, and  that  of  procedure,  rather  than  in  its 
political  and  economic  aspects,  wdiich  are  dis- 
cussed under  otlier  heads.  And  those  parts  of 
the  liistory  of  law  tlius  considered  which  enter 
into  our  present  systems  are  given  the  preference 
in  space, —  purely  historical  matters,  such  as  the 
Roman  Law,  being  treated  elsewhere,  as  in- 
dicated in  tlie  references  placed  at  the  end  of  this 
article : 

Admiralty  Law. 

A.  D.  1 183. — Law  as  to  Shipwrecks. — "  The 

Emperor  C'onstantine.  or  Antniiine  (for  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  which  it  was),  had  the  honour 
of  being  the  first  to  renounce  the  claim  to  ship- 
^vrecked  property  in  favor  of  the  rightful  owner. 
But  the  inhuman  customs  on  this  subject  were 
too  deeply  rooted  to  be  eradicated  by  the  wisdom 
and  vigilance  of  the  Roman  law  givers.  Tlie 
legislation  in  favor  of  the  unfortunate  was  dis- 
regarded by  succeeding  emperors,  and  wlien  the 
emjiire  itself  was  overturned  by  the  northern 
barliarians,  the  laws  of  liumanity  were  swept 
away  in  the  tempest,  and  the  continual  ileprcda- 
tions  of  the  Saxons  and  Normans  induced  the  in- 
habitants of  the  western  coasts  of  Europe  to 
treat  all  navigators  who  were  thrown  liy  the 
perils  of  the  sea  upon  their  shores  as  pirates,  and 
to  punish  them  as  such,  without  inquiry  or  dis- 
crimination. The  Emperor  Androuicus  Com- 
nenus,  wlio  I'eigned  at  t'onstantinople  in  1183, 
made  great  efforts  to  rejiress  this  inliuman  prac- 
tice. His  edict  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise, 
but  it  ceased  to  be  put  in  execution  after  his 
death.  .  .  .  Valin  says,  it  was  reserved  to  the 
ordinances  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  put  the  finishing 
stroke  towards  the  extinction  of  this  species  of 

*  Prepareil  for  this  worlc  by  .\ustin  Abbott,  Dean  of  the 
New  Yortc  University  Law  Seliooi. 


piracy,  by  declaring  that  shipwrecked  persons 
and  property  were  placed  under  the  special  pro- 
tection and  safe  guard  of  the  crown,  and  the 
punishment  of  death  without  hope  of  pardon, 
was  pronounced  against  the  guilty." — James 
Kent,  International  Law,  edited  by  J.  7'.  Abdy, 
p.  31. 

A.  D.  1537.— Jurisdiction.— The  Act  of  28 
Henry  VIII..  c.  15.  granted  jurisdiction  to  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England. 

A.  D.  1575.— Jurisdiction. — "The  Request  of 
the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  to  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  her  JIajesty's  Bench,  and  his  Col- 
leagues, and  the  Judges'  Agreement  7th  May 
1575," — by  which  the  long  controversy  between 
these  Courts  as  to  their  relative  jurisdiction  was 
terminated,  will  be  found  in  full  in  Benedict's 
Amci'inin  Adminilti/,  'id  cd.,  p.  41. 

A.  D.  1664. — Tide-mark. —  The  space  be- 
tween liigh  and  low  water  mark  is  to  be  taken  as 
part  of  the  sea,  when  the  tide  is  in. — Erastus  C. 
Benedict,  American  Adi/iiralti/,  dd  ed.,  by  Btihert 
D.  Benedict,  p.  85,  citinrj  Sir  John  Constable's 
Case,  Anderson  s  Rep.  89. 

A.  D.  1789.— United  States  Judiciary  Act. — 
The  iVct  of  1789  declared  admiralty  jurisdiction 
to  extend  to  all  cases  "  where  the  seizures  are 
made  on  waters  which  are  navigable  from  the 
sea  by  vessels  of  ten  or  more  tons  burthen." — 
Judiciary  Act,   P.  S.  Slat,  at  La  rye,  v.   1,  /).  76. 

A.  D.  1798. — Lord  Stowell  and  Admiralty 
Law. — "  Lord  ^Mansfield,  at  a  very  earl}'  ijcriod 
of  his  judicial  life,  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
the  English  bar  the  Rhodian  laws,  the  Consolato 
del  mare,  the  laws  of  Oleron,  the  treatises  of 
Roccus,  the  laws  of  Wisbu_v,  and,  above  all, 
tlie  marine  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
commentary  of  Valin.  Tliese  authorities  were 
cited  by  liim  in  Luke  v.  Lyde  [2  Burr.  882],  and 
from  that  time  a  new  direction  was  given  to 
English  studies,  and  new  vigor,  and  more  liberal 
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nnd  enlargcfl  views,  communicated  to  forensic 
invostigatious.  Since  tlie  year  1T9S,  tlic  decis- 
ions ot'Sir  William  Scott  (now  Lord  Stowell)  on 
the  admiralty  side  of  Westminster  irlall,  have 
been  read  and  admired  in  every  region  of  the 
republic  of  letters,  as  models  of  the  most  culti- 
vated and  the  most  enlightened  human  reason. 
.  .  .  The  doctrines  are  there  reasoned  out  at 
large,  and  practically  applied.  The  arguments 
at  Uie  bar,  anil  the  opinions  from  t!ie  bench,  are 
intermingled  with  the  greatest  reflections,  .  .  . 
the  soumlcst  policy,  and  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  all  the  various  topics  which  concern 
the  great  social  interests  of  mankind." — James 
Kent,  Cuiiimcntiirits.  jit.  5.  hrt.  42. 

A.  D.  1841-1842. —  Jurisdiction. —  The  act  3 
and  4  Vic,  c.  C.">.  restored  to  tlie  Engli.sli  Ad- 
miralty some  jurisdiction  of  which  it  had  been 
ilejjriv'ed  by  tlie  Common  Law  Courts.  —  Ijciu- 
(lict's  Am.  Aihiiinillii.  p.  56. 

A.  D.  1845. — Extension  of  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction.— "It  took  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  more  than  fifty  years  to  reject  the 
antiquated  doctriue  of  the  English  courts,  that 
admiralty  jurisdiction  was  confined  to  salt  water, 
or  water" where  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed.  Con- 
gress in  1845  passed  an  act  extending  the  ad- 
miralty jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
certain  cases  upon  the  great  lakes,  and  the  nav- 
igable waters  connecting  the  same.  The  consti- 
tutionality of  this  act  was  seriously  questioned, 
and  it  was  not  till  1S51  that  the  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  divided  court,  in  the  case  of  the  Genesee 
Chief,  which  collided  with  anotlier  vessel  on 
Lake  Ontario,  sustained  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act,  and  repudiated  the  absurd  doctrine  that 
tides  had  anything  to  do  with  the  admiralty 
jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  constitution  upon 
Federal  courts." — Lyman  Trumlmll,  Precedent 
versus  Justice,  Aiiicricitn  Law  RerieiP,  v.  27,  p. 
324.— See,  also.  Act  of  1845,  5  U.  S.  Stat,  at  L. 
720. 

A.  D.  1873. —  Division  of  Loss  in  case  of 
Collision  settled  by  Judicature  Act. —  "The  rule 
tliat  where  both  ships  are  at  fault  for  a  collision 
each  shall  recover  half  his  loss  from  the  other, 
contradicts  the  old  rule  of  the  common  law  that 
a  plaintiff  who  is  guilty  of  contributory  negli- 
gence can  recover  nothing.  This  conflict  be- 
tween the  common  law  and  the  law  of  the 
Admiralty  was  put  an  end  to  in  1873  by  tlie 
Judicature  Act  of  that  year,  which  (s.  25,  subs. 
9)  provides  that  '  if  both  ships  shall  be  found 
to  liave  been  in  fault '  the  Admiralty  rule  shall 
prevail.  .  .  .  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
some  instances  it  works  positive  injustice;  as 
where  it  prevents  the  innocent  cargo-owner  from 
recovering  more  than  half  his  loss  from  one  of 
the  two  wrong-doing  shipowners.  And  recent 
cases  show  that  it  wcirks  in  an  arbitrarv  and  un- 
certain manner  wheu  C(jmbincd  with  t!ie  enact- 
ments limiting  the  shipowner's  liability  for  dam- 
age done  by  his  ship.  The  fact,  however, 
remains,  that  it  has  been  in  operation  with  the 
approval  of  the  shipping  community  for  at  least 
two  centuries,  and  jirobably  for  a  iuucli  longer 
]ieriod  ;  and  an  attempt  to  aliolish  it  at  tlie  time 
of  the  jiassing  of  the  Judicature  Acts  met  willi 
no  success.  The  true  reason  of  its  very  general 
acceptance  is  probably  this  —  that  it  gives  elTect 
to  the  ijrinciple  of  distributing  losses  at  sea, 
Avliich  is  widely  prevalent  in  niaritinie  alTairs. 
Insurance,    limitatiiai   of   shipowner's   liability, 


I  and  general  average  contribution  are  all  con- 
nected, more  or  less  directl.y,  with  this  princi- 
ple."—  R.  6.  Marsden,  Tico  Points  of  Ail luiralty 
Law,  Ijaw  Quarterly  Renew,  v.  2,  pp.  357-302. 

For  an  enumeration  of  the  various  Slarilime 
codes  with  their  dates,  see  Benedict's  Am.  Ad- 
miralty, pp.  91-97,  and  Davis'  Outlines  of  Inter- 
national Law,  'pp.  5,  0.  tic. 

Common  Law.* 

A.  D.  449-1066. — Trial  by  Jury  unknown  to 
Anglo-Saxons. —  "It  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  trial  by  jury  was  unknown  to  our 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestors;  and  the  idea  of  its  exis- 
tence in  their  legal  system  has  arisen  from  a  want 
of  attention  to  the  radical  distinction  between 
the  members  or  judges  composing  a  court,  and  a 
body  of  men  apart  from  that  court,  Imt  sum- 
moned to  attend  it  in  order  to  determine  con- 
clusively the  facts  of  the  case  in  dispute.  This 
is  the  principle  on  which  is  founded  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury;  and  no  trace  whatever  can  be 
found  of  such  an  institution  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times." — AV.  Forsvth,  Trial  Idi  Jnri/,  p.  45. 

A.  D.  630.  — The  first  Written  Body  of 
English  Law. — "  The  first  written  body  of  Eng- 
lisli  Law  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  in  tlie 
Ileptarcliy  by  Ethelbert,  about  the  year  030,  and 
enacted  with  the  consent  of  the  states  of  liis 
kingdom." — Joseph  Parke,  Hist,  of  Chancery, 
p.  14. 

A.  D.  871-1066. —  The  King's  Peace. —1. 
The  technical  use  of  "the  king's  [leace  "  is,  I 
suspect,  connected  with  the  very  ancient  rule 
that  a  breach  of  the  peace  in  a  house  must  be 
atoned  for  in  proportion  to  the  householder's 
rank.  If  it  .was  in  the  king's  dwelling,  the 
offender's  life  was  in  the  king's  hand.  This  pe- 
culiar sanctity  of  the  king's  house  was  gradu- 
ally extended  to  all  persons  who  were  about  his 
business,  or  specially  under  his  protection;  but 
when  the  Crown  undertook  to  keep  the  peace 
everywhere,  the  king's  peace  became  coincident 
with  the  general  peace  of  the  kingdcmi,  and  his  es- 
pecial protection  was  deemed  to  be  extended  to 
all  peaceable  subjects.  In  substance,  the  term 
marks  the  establishment  of  the  conception  of 
public  justice,  exercised  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
commonwealth,  as  something  apart  from  and 
aljove  the  right  of  private  vengeance, —  aright 
which  the  psu'ty  ofl'endcd  might  pursue  or  not, 
or  accept  corapo.sition  for,  as  lie  thought  fit. 
The  private  bloodfeud,  it  is  true,  formally  and 
finally  disappeared  from  English  jurisprudence 
only  in  the  present  century ;  but  in  its  legalized  his- 
torical shape  of  the  wager  of  battle  it  was  not  a 
native  English  institution.— Sir  Freilcrick  Pol- 
lock, Essays  in  Jurisprudence  and  Ethics,  p.  205. 
—  See,  also,  Kikh's  Pi;.\ce. 

A.  D.  1066.— Inquisition,  parent  of  Modern 
Jury. —  "When  tlie  Xornians  came  into  Eng- 
land they  brought  with  them,  not  only  a  far 
nioi'e  vigorous  and  searching  kingly  power  than 
had  been  known  there,  but  also  a  certain  prrMluct 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  the  Fraiikish 
kings  and  the  Norman  dukes;  namely,  tlie  use 
of  the  iiKiuisitiou  in  public  administration,  i.  e., 
the  pnictice  of  ascertaining  f;icts  by  summoning 
together  by  public  authority  a  number  of  people 
most  likely,  as  lieing  neiuhliors,  to  know  and 
tell  the  tru"th,  and  calling  for  their  answer  under 
oath.     This  was  tlie  parent  of  the  modern  jury. 

♦Including  legislation  in  motlificatiou  of  it. 
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.  ,  .  Witli  tlio  Norin.ins  came  also  anothor  nov- 
olly,  the  judicial  ilufl  — one  of  the  cliicf  iiietli- 
(hIs  for  deteniiiiiinj;'  ronlroversies  in  the  royal 
courts;  and  it  was  largely  the  cost,  danger,  and 
unpopularity  of  the  last  of  these  institutions 
whieii  ted  the  wonderful  growth  of  the  other." — 
J.  I!.  Thayer,  Tlic  Ohhi-  Modcx  of  'J'riiil  (J/i/n-itrd 
Lull'  RriHCii\  V.  5.  ;).  40). 

A.  D.  1066-1154. — Trial  by  Jury  unknown 
to  Anglo-Normans. —  "The  same  remark  whieli 
has  already  been  made,  with  reference  to  th(^ 
absenee  of  all  nienticai  of  the  form  of  .jury  trial 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Laws,  applies  eiiually  to  the 
fiist  hundred  years  after  tlie  Concpiest.  It  is  in- 
credilile  that  so  important  a  featiu'(!  of  our  juris- 
])rudenee,  if  it  had  been  known,  would  not  have 
been  alluded  to  in  the  various  compilations  of 
law  which  were  made  in  the  reigns  of  the  early 
Norman  kings.  .  .  .  Although  the  form  of  the 
jury  did  not  then  exist,  the  rudiments  of  that 
mode  of  trial  may  be  distinctly  traced,  in  the  se- 
lection from  the  neighborhoo<l  where  the  dis|iute 
arose,  of  a  certain  numl)er  of  persons,  who  after 
being  duly  sworn  testified  to  the  trvith  of  tlie 
facts  within  their  own  knowledge.  This  is  what 
distinguishes  the  proceeding  from  what  took 
jiliice  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  —  namely,  the 
choosing  a  limited  number  of  probi  homines  to 
I'epresent  the  community,  and  give  testimony  for 
them."— AV.  Forsyth,  Triiil  by  Jiii-i/,  pp.  S2-Q0. 
— See,  also,  .Tuhy:  Tiu.m,  iiy. 

A.  D.  1066-1154. — The  Curia  Regis.  —  ''As 
a  legal  tribunal  the  jtirisdiction  of  the  Curia 
w.as  both  civil  and  criminal,  original  and  appel- 
late. As  a  primary  court  it  heard  all  causes  in 
which  the  king's  interests  were  concerned,  as 
well  as  all  causes  between  the  tenahts-in-chief  of 
the  crown,  who  were  too  great  to  submit  to  the 
local  tribunals  of  the  shire  and  the  hundred. 
As  an  api)ellate  court  it  was  resorted  to  in  tliose 
cases  in  which  the  powers  of  the  local  courts 
hail  been  exhausted  or  had  failed  to  do  justice. 
By  virtue  of  special  writs,  and  as  a  special 
favor,  the  king  could  at  his  pleasure  call  up 
causes  from  the  local  courts  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  court  according  to  such  new  methods  as  his 
advisers  might  invent.  Through  the  issuance  of 
these  special  writs  the  king  became  practiealh' 
tlic  tVnmtaiu  of  justice,  and  through  their  agency 
the  new  .system  of  royal  law,  which  finds  its 
source  in  the  person  of  the  king,  was  brought  in 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  old,  imelastic  sys- 
tem of  customary  law  which  prevailed  in  the 
]u-ovincial  courts  of  the  people.  The  curia  fol- 
lowed the  person  of  the  king,  or  the  justiciarin 
the  king's  absence."  —  Hannis  T^iylor,  OrU/iii 
ami  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  pt.  1,  pp. 
2-t.->-246. 

A.  D.  1066-1215.— Purchasing  Writs.— "The 
course  of  application  to  the  curia  regis  was  of 
this  nature.  The  jiarty  suing  paid,  or  under- 
took to  pay,  to  the  king  a  fine  to  have  justitiam 
et  rectam  in  his  court:  and  thereupon  he  obtained 
a  writ  or  precept,  by  means  of  which  he  com- 
menced his  suit;  and  tlie  justices  were  author- 
ized to  hear  and  determine  his  claim." — Reeves' 
(Finlason's)  Hint.  Emj.  Law,  1:  1,  ;),  367. 

A.  D.  1077.— Trial  by  Battle.—  "  The  earliest 
reference  to  the  liattle,  I  believe,  in  any  account 
of  a  trial  in  England,  is  at  the  end  of  the  case  of 
Bishop  Wulfsta'n  v.  Abbot  Walter,  in  1077.  The 
controversy  was  settled,  and  we  read  :  'Thereof 
there   are   lawful  witnesses  .   .   .   who  said  and 


he.ard  this,  ready  to  prove  it  by  oath  and  battle.' 
This  is  an  allusion  to  a  common  practice  in  the 
Sliddle  Ages,  that  of  challenging  an  iidversary's 
witness,  or  perhaps  to  one  method  of  disposing 
of  cases  where  witnesses  were  allowed  on  oppo- 
site sides  and  contradicted  each  other.  .  .  .  Thus, 
as  among  nations  still,  so  then  in  the  jjoimlar 
emu'ts  and  between  contending  private  i)arties, 
the  battle  was  often  the  ultima  ratio,  in  cases 
where  their  rude  and  um-atioiiid  methods  of  trial 
yielded  no  results.  It  was  mainly  in  order  to 
displace  this  dangerous  .  .  .  mode  of  ])roof  that 
the  recognitions  —  that  is  to  say,  the  first  organ- 
ize<l  form  of  the  jury  —  were  introduced.  These 
were  regarded  as  a  sjiecial  boon  to  the  poor  man, 
who  was  oppressed  in  inanj'  ways  by  the  duel. 
It  was  by  enaetinent  of  Henry  H.  that  this  re- 
form was  brought  about,  first  in  ins  Norman 
dominions  (in  11.50-r)'.>),  before  reaching  the  Eng- 
lish throne,  and  afterwarils  in  England,  some- 
time after  he  became  king,  in  lio4."  —  .1.  B. 
1'ha}'er,  'The  Older  .\fmles  of  Trial  (Harvard  Law 
llerieir.  r.  5,  jip.  C0-G7). —  See,  also:  W.\geh  of 
I}.\TT].i:. 

A.  D.  HOC  (circa). — Origin  of  Statutes  of 
Limitation. — "  Our  ancestors,  instead  of  fixing 
a  given  number  of  years  as  the  period  within 
wliich  legal  proceedings  to  recover  real  jjroperty 
must  be  resorted  to,  had  recourse  to  the  singular 
expedient  of  making  the  period  of  limitation  run 
from  particular  events  or  dates.  From  the  time 
of  Henry  I.  to  that  of  Henry  III.,  on  a  writ  of 
right,  the  time  within  which  a  descent  must  be 
shown  was  the  time  of  King  Henrv  I.  (Co.  Lift. 
114b).  In  tlie  twentieth  year  of  Henry  III.,  by 
the  Statute  of  ^Alerton  (c.  8)  the  date  was  altered 
to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Writs  of  '  mort  d'an- 
cestor  '  were  limited  to  the  time  of  the  last  return 
of  King  John  into  England ;  writs  of  novel  dis- 
seisin to  the  time  of  the  king's  first  crossing  the 
sea  into  Gascony.  In  the  previous  reign,  ac- 
cording to  Glanville  (lib.  13,  c.  33),  the  disseisiu 
must  have  been  .since  the  last  voyage  of  King 
Plenry  II.  into  Normandy.  So  that  the  time 
necessary  to  bar  a  claim  varied  materially  at 
diflferent  epochs.  Thus  matters  remained  until 
the  3  Edw.  I.  (Stat.  West.  1,  c.  39),  when,  as  all 
lawyers  are  aware,  the  time  within  which  a  writ 
of  right  might  be  brought  was  limited  to  cases 
in  which  the  seisin  of  the  ancestor  was  since  the 
time  of  King  Richard  I.,  which  was  construed 
to  mean  the  beginning  of  that  king's  reign 
(3  Inst.  338),  a  period  of  not  less  than  eighty-six 
years.  The  legislature  having  thus  adopted  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  as  the  date  from  which  the 
limitation  in  a  real  action  was  to  run,  the  courts 
of  law  adopted  it  as  the  ]ieriod  to  which,  in  all 
matters  of  prescription  or  custom,  legal  memory, 
which  till  then  had  been  confined  to  the  time  "to 
which  living  memory  coukl  go  back,  should 
thenceforth  be  required  to  extend.  Thus  the 
law  remained  for  two  centuries  and  a  half,  by 
which  time  the  limitation  imposed  in  respect  of 
actions  to  recover  real  property  having  long  be- 
come inoperative  to  bar  claims  which  had  their 
origin  posterior  to  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and 
having  therefore  ceased  practically  to  afford  any 
protection  against  antiquated  claims,  the  legisla- 
ture, in  32(1  of  Henry  VIII.  (c.  3),  again  inter- 
fered, and  on  this  occasion,  instead  of  dating 
the  period  of  limitation  from  some  particular 
event  or  date,  took  the  wiser  course  of  prescrib- 
ing a  fixed  number  of  years  as  the  limit  within 
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■wliich  a  suit  should  be  cutertaiucd.  ...  It  was 
of  couree  impo.ssil)le  that  as  time  went  ou  the 
adoption  of  a  In.xed  epoch,  as  the  time  from  wliieh 
legal  memory  was  to  run.  should  not  lie  attended 
by  grievous  inconvenience  and  hardship.  Pos- 
session, however  long,  enjoyment,  however  in- 
terrupted, afforded  no  protection  against  stale 
and  obsolete  claims,  or  the  assertion  of  long 
abandoned  rights.  And  as  parliament  failed  to 
intervene  to  amend  the  law,  the  judges  set  their 
ingenuity  to  work,  b_y  fictions  and  presumptions, 
to  atone  for  the  supiueness  of  the  legislature. 
.  .  .  They  first  laid  down  the  somewhat  startling 
rule  that  from  the  usage  of  a  lifetime  the  pre- 
sumption arose  that  a  similar  usage  had  existed 
from  a  remote  antitpiity.  Ne.xt,  as  it  could  not 
but  happen  that,  in  the  case  of  many  private 
rights,  especially  in  that  of  easements,  which 
had  a  more  recent  origin,  such  a  presumption 
was  impossible,  judicial  astuteness  to  support 
possession  and  enjoyment,  whicli  the  law  ought 
to  have  invested  with  the  character  of  rights, 
had  recourse  to  the  questionable  theory  of  lost 
grants.  Juries  were  first  told  that  from  user, 
during  living  memory,  or  even  during  twenty 
years,  they  might  presume  a  lost  grant  or  deed  ; 
next  they  were  recommended  to  make  such  jire- 
sumptiou ;  and  lastly,  as  the  fiual  consummation 
of  judicial  legislation,  it  was  held  that  a  jury 
should  be  told,  not  only  that  they  might,  liut 
also  that  they  were  bound  to  presume  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  lost  grant,  although  neitlier 
judge  nor  jvny,  nor  any  one  else,  had  the  shadow 
of  a  belief  that  any  such  instrument  had  ever 
really  existed.  .  .  .  Wlien  the  doctrine  of  pre- 
simiptions  had  jiroceedcd  far  towards  its  devel- 
opment, the  legislature  at  length  interfered,  and 
in  respect  of  real  property  anil  of  certain  speci- 
fied easements,  fixed  certain  periods  of  possession 
or  enjoyment  as  establishing  presumptive 
rights." — C.  J.  Cockburn,  in  Bryiint  v.  Font, 
L.  R.  2  Q.  B.,  101/  s.  c.  (Thdi/er's  Ciises  mi. 
Evidence,  94). 

A.  D.  1 1 10  fcircal — The  King's  Peace  su- 
perior to  the  Peace  of  the  Subject. —  "  We  find 
in  the  .so-called  laws  of  Henry  I.  th.at  wherever 
meu  meet  for  drinking,  selling,  or  like  occasions, 
the  peace  of  God  and  of  the  lord  of  the  house  is 
to  be  declared  between  them.  The  amount  pay- 
able to  the  host  is  only  one  shilling,  the  king 
taking  twelve,  and  the  injured  party,  in  case  of 
insult,  six.  Thus  the  king  is  already  concerned, 
and  more  concerned  than  any  one  else ;  but  the 
jirivate  right  of  the  householder  is  distinctly 
though  not  largely  acknowledged.  AV'c  have  the 
same  feeling  well  marked  in  our  modern  law  l)y 
the  adage  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle, 
and  the  rule  tliat  forcible  entry  may  not  be  made 
for  the  execution  of  ordinary  civil  process  against 
tlie  occuiiier:  though  for  coutcmpt  of  Court  aris- 
ing in  a  civil  cause,  it  may,  as  not  long  ago  the 
Sheriif  of  Kent  had  to  learn  in  a  sufiicieully  curi- 
ous form.  The  theoretical  stringency  of  our  law 
of  trespass  goes  back,  probably,  to  the  sanu' 
origin.  And  in  a  i|uite  recent  American  text- 
book wc  read,  on  tlie  authority  of  several  modern 
cases  in  various  States  of  the  Union,  that  'a  man 
assaulted  in  his  dwelling  is  not  obliged  to  retreat, 
but  may  defend  his  ])ossession  to  the  lastextrem- 
itv.'" — F.  Pollock,  The  Kinrfa  Peace  {Law  Qiiar- 
h'rbi  n<ri,ii\  r.  1,  /-/;.  .10-41)'. 

A.  D.  1 135. — Abeyance  of  the  King's  Peace. 
—  "The  King's  Peace  is  proclaimed  in  general 


terms  at  his  accession.  But,  though  generalized 
in  its  application,  it  still  was  subject  to  a  strange 
and  inconvenient  limit  in  time.  The  fiction  that 
the  king  is  everywhere  present,  though  not 
formulated,  was  tacitly  adopted  ;  the  protection 
once  confined  to  his  household  was  extended  to 
tlie  whole  kingdom.  The  fiction  that  the  king 
never  dies  was  yet  to  come.  It  was  not  the 
peace  of  the  Crown,  an  authority  having  conliim- 
ous  and  perpetual  succession,  that  was  pro- 
claimed, but  the  peace  of  William  or  Henry. 
When  William  or  Henry  died,  all  authorities  de- 
rived from  him  were  determined  or  suspended; 
and  among  other  conseciuences,  his  peace  died 
with  him.  What  this  abeyance  of  the  King's 
Peace  practically  meiuit  is  best  told  in  tlie  words 
of  the  Chronicle,  which  says  upon  the  death  of 
Henry  I.  (anno  lloo):  'Then  there  was  tribula- 
tion .soon  in  the  land,  for  every  man  that  could 
forthwith  robbed  another.'  Order  was  taken  in 
this  matter  (as  our  English  fashion  is)  only  when 
the  inconvenience  became  flagrant  in  a  particular 
case.  At  the  time  of  Henry  lll.s  death  his  son 
Edward  was  in  Palestine.  It  w-as  intolerable 
that  there  should  be  no  w-ay  of  enforcing  the 
King's  Peace  till  the  king  had  come  back  to  he 
crowned:  and  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  by  a 
wise  audacity,  took  upon  them  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation of  the  peace  in  tlie  new  king's  name  forth- 
with. This  good  precedent  being  once  made,  the 
d<ictrine  of  the  King's  Peace  being  in  suspense 
was  never  afterwards  heard  of." — P.  Pollock, 
The  King's  Pence  (Law  Quarterbj  lievieic,  v.  l.pp. 
48-49). 

A.  D.  1154-1189. — Origin  of  Unanimity  of 
Jury. — "The  origin  of  the  rule  as  to  unanimity 
may,  I  think,  lie  explained  as  follows:  In  the 
assise  as  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  it 
was  necessary  that  twelve  jurors  should  agree  iu 
order  to  determine  the  tiuestiou  of  disseisin;  but 
this  unanimity  was  not  then  secured  by  any  pro- 
cess which  tended  to  make  the  agreement  com- 
pulsor_Y.  The  mode  adopted  was  called,  indeed, 
an  allorcement  of  the  jury;  but  this  term  did  not 
imply  that  any  violence  was  done  to  the  consci- 
entious opinions  of  the  minority.  It  merely 
meant  that  a  sulHcicnt  number  were  to  be  added 
to  the  panel  until  twelve  were  at  last  found  to 
agree  in  the  same  conclusion;  and  this  became 
the  verdict  of  the  assise.  .  .  .  The  civil  law  re- 
quired two  witnesses  at  least,  and  in  some  cases 
a  greater  number,  to  establish  a  fact  in  dispute; 
as,  for  instance,  where  a  tlebt  was  secured  by  a 
written  instrument,  five  witnesses  were  necessaiy 
to  prove  payment.  These  would  have  been 
called  by  our  ancestors  a  jurata  of  five.  At  the 
present  day,  with  us  no  will  is  valid  which  is  not 
attested  bj'  at  least  two  witnesses.  In  all  coun- 
tries the  policy  of  the  law  determines  what  it  will 
accept  .as  the  minimum  of  proof.  Bearing  then 
in  mind  that  the  jury  system  was  iu  its  inception 
nothing  but  the  testimony  of  witnesses  informing 
the  court  of  facts  supposed  to  lie  within  their 
own  knowledge,  we  see  at  once  that  to  require 
that  twelve  men  should  be  unanimous  was  simplj' 
to  fix  the  amount  of  evidence  which  the  law 
deemed  to  lie  conclusive  of  a  nuitter  in  dispute." — 
W.  Forsyth,  Jli.tt.  of  Trial  bi/  Jiinj,  eh.  11,  sect.  1. 

A.  D.  1154-1189. — Reign  of  Law  initiated. 
— "  The  reigu  ot  lIcniT  11.  iiiiliales  the  rule  of 
law.  The  admiuistrative  machinery,  wliieh  had 
been  regulated  by  routine  under  Henry  I.,  is 
now  made  a  part  of  the  constitution,  enunciated 
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in  liiws,  and  iicrfcoti'd  bj-  a  stciuly  sc'i'ics  of  re- 
forms. The  miiul  of  Henry  II.  was  that  of  a 
lawyer  and  niaii  of  business,  lie  set  to  worli 
froiii  tlie  very  begiMnini;  of  (lie  reign  to  place 
order  on  a  permanent  liasis,  and,  reeurring  to  the 
men  and  nieasnrcs  of  his  jjrand father,  to  eom- 
pleteanoi'ijanizalion  whieh  should  make  a  return 
to  feudalism  impossible." — W.  Stiibbs,  Select 
G/iiir/efKof  Ei);i.  Const.  Hint.,  p.  21. 

A.  D.  1164-1176. — Trial  by  Assize. — "The 
first  mention  of  the  trial  by  assise  in  ourexisting 
statutes  occurs  in  the  (!onsl!tutions  of  C'lai'endon, 
A.  I).  11()4  [see  E.N(:i,.\xu:  A.  I).  IKii-lirul, 
where  it  was  provideil  that  if  any  disi)ute  arose 
between  a  layman  and  a  clerk  as  to  whetlier  a 
]iarticular  tenement  was  the  property  of  the 
Cluireli  or  belonged  to  a  lay  fief,  this  was  to  be 
determined  before  the  chief  justiciary  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  verdict  of  twelve  lawful  men. 
.  .  "  This  was  followed  by  the  Statute  of  North- 
ampton, A.  I).  1170,  which  directs  the  justices,  in 
ease  a  lord  should  refuse  to  give  to  the  heir  the 
seisin  of  his  deceased  ancestor,  '  to  cause  a  recog- 
nition to  l)e  made  by  means  of  twelve  lawful 
men  as  to  what  seisin  the  deceased  had  on  the 
day  of  his  death ; '  and  also  orders  them  to  in- 
quire in  the  same  manner  in  cases  of  novel  disseis- 
in."—W.  F(n-syth,   Trial  hij  .liinj.  rh.  0.  wet.  3. 

A.  D.  1 165  (circa). — Justice  bought  and  sold. 
—  "The  king's  justice  was  one  great  source  of 
his  revenue,  and  he  sold  it  very  dear.  Oliserve 
that  this  buying  and  selling  was  not  in  itself  cor- 
ruption, though  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  corrup- 
tion did  not  get  mi.xed  up  with  it.  Suitors  paid 
heavily  not  to  have  causes  decideil  in  their  favour 
in  the  king's  court,  but  to  have  them  heard  there 
at  all.  The  king's  justice  was  not  a  matter  of 
right,  but  of  exceptional  favour;  and  this  was 
especially  the  case  when  he  luidertook,  as  he 
sometimes  did,  to  review  and  overrule  tlie  actual 
decisions  of  local  courts,  or  even  reverse,  on  bet- 
ter information,  his  own  previous  commands. 
And  not  onl_v  was  the  king's  writ  sold,  but  it 
was  sold  at  arbitrary  and  varying  prices,  the  only 
explanation  of  whieh  appears  to  be  that  in  every 
case  the  king's  otticers  took  as  much  as  they 
could  get.  Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  luider- 
stand  that  famous  clause  of  the  Great  Charter: 
'  To  no  man  will  Ave  sell,  nor  to  none  deny  or  de- 
lay, right  or  justice.'  The  Great  Charter  comes 
about  half  a  century  after  the  time  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking;  so  in  that  time,  j'ou  see,  the 
great  advance  had  been  made  of  regarding  the 
king's  justice  as  a  matter  not  of  favour  but  of 
right.  And  besides  this  clause  there  is  another 
wliich  ]irovides  for  the  regular  sending  of  the 
king's  judges  into  the  counties.  Thus  we  may 
date  from  JIagna  C'arta  the  regular  administra- 
tion of  a  uniform  system  of  law  tlu-oughout 
England.  'What  is  more,  we  may  almost  say 
that  JIagna  Carta  gave  England  a  capital.  For 
the  king's  court  had  till  then  no  fixed  seat;  it 
would  be  now  at  Oxford,  now  at  Westminster, 
now  at  Winchester,  sometimes  at  places  which 
by  this  time  are  quite  obscure.  But  the  Charter 
provided  that  causes  between  subject  and  sub- 
ject which  had  to  be  tried  b}'  the  king's  judges 
should  be  tried  not  where  the  king's  coxu't  hap- 
])ened  to  be,  btit  in  some  certain  place;  and  so 
the  principal  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
iiltimatelj'  the  iiolitical  capital  of  the  realm,  be- 
came established  at  Westminster." — Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock, Essaijs  ill  Juvispnideiicti  and  EtJacfi,  p.  209. 


A.  D.  n66. — Assize  of  Clarendon.  Sec  Encj- 
l,.\.Ni):  A.  I).  ll<i'2-1170. 

A.    D.    1 176. — Justices    in    Eyre. — "It    has 

been  gener.-iily  supjiosed  tliat,  juslic<'s  in  Eyre 
(justitiarii  itincrantes)  were  tirst  cstabli.shed  in 
1170,  by  Ileury  II.,  for  we  find  it  recorded  that  in 
that  year,  in  a  great  counsel  held  at  Xortliamp- 
ton,  the  king  divided  the  realm  into  six  parts, 
and  appointed  three  traveling  justices  to  go  each 
circuit,  so  that  the  luimber  was  eighteen  in  all. 
.  .  .  But  although  the  formal  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  separate  circuits  may  have  been 
lirst.  made  l)y  Jlenry  II.,  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
that  single  justiciars  were  ajjpointcd  by  William 
I.,  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest,  who  visited 
the  different  shires  to  administer  justice  in  the 
king's  name,  and  thus  represented  the  curia  regis 
as  distinct  from  the  hundred  and  count  v  courts." 
— W.  Forsyth,   Trinl  In/  .Inril,  pp.  81-82. 

A.  D.  1 189. — Legal  Memory. — Its  effect. — 
"  No  doidit  usage  for  tlie  last  fifty  or  sixty  years 
would  be  some  evidence  of  usage  701)  years  ago, 
but  if  the  question  is  to  be  considered  as  an  ordi- 
nary question  of  fact,  I  certainly  for  one  would 
very  seldom  find  a  verdict  in  supjiort  of  the 
right  as  in  fact  so  ancient.  I  can  hardly  believe, 
for  instance,  that  the  same  fees  in  courts  of  jus- 
tice which  were  till  recently  received  by  the 
otlicers  as  ancient  fees  attached  to  their  ancient 
offices  were  in  fact  received  700  years  ago;  or 
that  the  city  of  London  took  before  the  time  of 
Richard  I,  the  same  payments  for  measuring 
corn  and  coals  and  oysters  that  they  do  now.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  city  of  Bristol  did  levy  dues 
in  the  Avon  before  the  time  of  legal  memory, 
and  that  the  mayor,  as  head  of  that  corporation, 
got  .some  fees  at  that  time;  but  I  can  hardly 
bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  mayor  of  Bristol 
at  tiiat  time  received  5s.  a  year  from  every  ship 
above  sixty  tons  burthen  whicli  entered  the 
Avon;  yet  the  claim  of  tiie  city  of  Bristol  to 
their  ancient  mayor's  dues,  of  which  this  is  one, 
was  established  before  Lord  Tenterden,  in  1828. 
I  think  the  only  way  in  which  verdicts  in  sup- 
port of  such  claims,  and  there  are  many  such, 
could  have  properly  been  found,  is  by  supposing 
that  the  jury  were  advised  that,  in  iavor  of  the 
long  continued  user,  a  presumption  arose  that  it 
was  legal,  on  which  they  ought  to  find  that  the 
user  was  immemorial,  if  that  was  necessary  to 
legalize  it,  unless  the  contrary  was  proved;  that 
]ircsumption  not  being  one  purely  of  fact,  and  to 
be  acted  on  only  wlieu  the  jury  I'cally  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  in  fact  tlie  legal  origin 
existed.  This  was  stated  by  Parke  B.,  on  the 
first  trial  of  Jenkins  v.  Ilarvey,  1  C.  31.  iz  K. 
894,  as  being  his  practice,  and  what  he  con- 
sidered the  correct  mode  of  leaving  the  question 
to  the  jury:  and  that  was  the  view  of  the  ma- 
joritv  of  the  judges  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
Chauiber  in  Shepluird  v.  Pavne,  10  C.  B.  (N.  S.) 
132:  33  L.  J.  (C.  P.)  158.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
modern  doctrine;  it  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of 
Littleton,  who.  in  his  Tenures,  §  170,  says  that 
all  are  agreed  that  usage  since  the  time  of  liich- 
ard  I.  is  a  title;  scmre,  he  says,  have  thought  it 
the  only  title  of  prescription,  but  that  others 
have  saiil  '  that  there  is  also  another  title  of  pre- 
scription that  was  at  the  common  law  before  anj- 
statute  of  limitation  of  writs,  itc. ,  and  that  it 
was  where  a  custom  or  usage  or  other  thing  hath 
been  useil  for  time  whereof  mind  of  man  runneth 
not  to  the  contrarv.     And  thev  have  said  that 
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this  is  proved  by  the  plciuliiig  where  a  man  will 
plead  a  title  of  prescription  of  custom.  He 
shall  say  that  such  a  custom  hath  been  used 
from  time  whereof  the  memory  of  men  runneth 
not  to  the  contrar\-,  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
when  such  a  matter  is  pleaded,  that  no  man  then 
alive  liath  heard  any  proof  of  the  contrary,  nor 
hath  uo  knowledge  to  the  contrary;  and  inso- 
much that  such  title  of  prescription  was  at  the 
common  law,  and  not  put  out  b)-  any  statute, 
ergo,  it  abideth  as  it  was  at  the  common  law ; 
and  tlie  rather  that  the  said  limitation  of  a  writ 
of  right  is  of  so  long  time  past.  '  Ideo  quaere 
de  hoc'  It  is  practically  the  same  thing  whether 
we  say  that  usage  as  far  back  as  proof  extends 
is  a  title,  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  back  as 
the  year  1189;  or  that  such  usage  is  to  be  taken 
in  the  absence  of  proof  to  the  contrary  to  estab- 
lish that  the  visage  began  before  that  year;  and 
certainly'  the  lapse  of  400  years  since  Littleton 
wrote  has  added  force  to  the  remark,  '  the  rather 
that  the  limitation  of  a  writ  of  right  is  of  so  long 
time  past.'  But  either  way,  proof  that  the  origin 
of  the  usage  was  since  that  date,  puts  an  end  to 
the  title  by  prescription;  and  the  question  comes 
round  to  be  whether  the  amount  of  the  fee,  viz. 
13s.,  is  by  itself  sufficient  proof  that  it  must 
have  originated  since." — J.  Blackburn,  in  Bry- 
ant V.  Foot,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B..  161  ,•  .«,  c.  (Tlaiyer's 
Cases  on  Eridence,  p.  88). 

A.  D.  1 194. — English  Law  Repositories. — 
"  Tlie  e.xtant  English  judicial  records  do  not  be- 
gin until  1194  (Mich.  6  Rich.  L).  We  have  a 
series  of  such  records  from  1384  (6  Rich.  IL). 
The  tirst  law  treatise  by  Glanvill  was  not  writ- 
ten before  118T.  The  law  reports  begin  in  1292. 
The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England  jirior  to 
the  twelfth  century  is  in  many  points  obscure 
and  uncertain.  From  that  time,  however,  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  laws  can  be 
traced  in  tlie  iiarliamcntary  and  official  records, 
treatises,  and  law  reports." — .John  F.  Dillon,  I'he 
Laws  and  Jurisprudence  of  Enr/land  and  Amenca, 
pp.  28-29. 

A.  D.  1 199. — Earliest  instance  of  Action  for 
Trespass. — "A  case  of  the  year  1109  (2  Rot. 
Cur.  Reg.  34)  seems  to  be  the  earliest  reported 
instance  of  an  action  of  trespass  in  the  roj'al 
courts.  Only  a  few  cases  are  recorded  during 
the  next  fifty  years.  But  about  12.'50  the  action 
came  suddenly  into  great  popularity.  In  the 
'  Abbreviatio  Placitoruni.' twenty-five  cases  are 
given  of  the  single  year  12.j2-1253.  We  niaj'  in- 
fer that  the  writ,  wliich  hail  before  been  granted 
as  a  special  favor,  became  at  that  time  a  writ  of 
course.  In  Britton  (f.  49).  pleaders  are  advised 
to  sue  in  trespass  rather  than  by  apjieal,  in  order 
to  avoid  'la  perilouse  aventure  de  batayles.' 
Trespass  in  the  popular  courts  of  the  hiuidred 
and  county  was  doubtless  of  far  greater  anticpiity 
than  the  .same  action  in  the  Curia  Regis.  Several 
cases  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I,  are  collected  in 
Bigelow,  Placita  Anglo-Normannica,  89,  98,  102, 
127."  —  J.  B.  Ames,  The  IMsstisin  of  Chattels 
(Ifiirriird  Lair  Jicrieir,  r.  3,  p.  29,  noli). 

A.  D.  1208. —Evidence  :  Attesting  Wit- 
nesses.— "  From  the  beginning  of  our  records, 
we  find  cases,  in  a  dispute  over  the  genuineness  of 
a  deed,  where  llie  jury  are  combined  with  the 
witnesses  to  the  deed.  This  goes  back  to  the 
Franks;  and  their  custom  of  requiring  the  wit- 
ness to  a  document  to  defend  it  by  battle  also 
crossed  the  channel,  and  is  found   in  Glanville 


(lib.  X.,  c.  12).  ...  In  these  cases  the  jury  and 
the  witnesses  named  in  the  deed  were  sumnioned 
together,  and  all  went  out  and  conferred  pri- 
vately as  if  composing  one  licjdy ;  the  witnesses 
did  not  regularly  testif}'  in  open  court.  Cases  of 
this  kind  are  found  very  earl\-,  e.  g.  in  1208-1209 
(PI.  Ab.  63,  col.  1,  Berk.).  ■.  .  ."in  the' earlier 
cases  these  witnesses  appear,  sometimes,  to  have 
been  conceived  of  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
jury;  it  was  a  combination  of  business-witnesses 
and  community-witnesses  who  tried  the  case, — 
the  former  supijlying  to  the  others  their  more 
exact  information,  just  as  the  hundreders,  or 
those  from  another  county,  did  in  the  cases  be- 
fore noticed.  But  in  time  the  jurv  and  the  wit- 
nesses came  to  be  sharply  discriminated.  Two 
or  three  cases  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  show 
this.  In  1337,  1338  and  1349,  we  are  told  that 
they  are  charged  differently;  the  charge  to  the 
jury  is  to  tell  the  truth  (a  lour  ascient)  to  the  best 
of  their  knowledge,  while  that  to  tlie  witnesses 
is  to  tell  the  truth  and  loyally  inform  the  inquest, 
without  saying  anything  about  their  knowledge 
(sans  lour  scicnt);  'for  the  witnesses,'  says 
Thorpe,  C.  J.,  in  1349,  'should  say  nothing  but 
what  they  know  as  certain,  i.  e. ,  what  they  see 
and  hear.'  .  .  .  By  the  Statute  of  York  (12  Edw. 
II.  c.  2),  in  1318,  it  was  provided  that  while  pro- 
cess should  still  issue  to  the  witnesses  as  before, 
yet  the  taking  of  the  inquest  should  not  be  de- 
layed by  their  absence.  In  this  shape  the  matter 
ran  on  for  a  century  or  two.  B_y  1472  (Y.  B.  12 
Edw.  IV.  4,  9),  we  find  a  change.  It  is  said, 
with  the  assent  of  all  the  judges,  that  process  for 
the  witnesses  will  not  issue  unless  asked  for.  As 
late,  certainly,  as  1489  (Y.  B.  5  H.  VII.  8),  we 
find  witnesses  to  deeds  still  summoned  witli  the 
jury.  I  know  of  no  later  case.  In  1549-15.50 
Brooke,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Bench,  argues  as  if  this  practice  was  still  known: 
'  When  the  witnesses  .  .  .  are  joined  to  tlie  in- 
quest,' etc.  ;  and  I  do  not  observe  anything  in  his 
Abridgment,  published  in  1568,  ten  years  after 
his  death,  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  a  recognized 
part  of  the  law  during  all  his  time.  It  may, 
however,  well  have  been  long  obsolescent.  Coko 
(Inst.  6  b.)  says  of  it,  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  '  and  svich  process  against  witnesses  is 
vanished ;'  but  when  or  how  he  does  not  say.  Wo 
may  reasonably  surmise,  if  it  did  not  become  in- 
frequent as  the  practice  grew,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  of  calling  witnesses  to  testify  to  the 
jury  in  open  court,  that,  at  any  rate,  it  must 
have  soon  disappeared  when  that  practice  came 
to  be  attended  with  the  right,  recognized,  if  not 
first  granted,  in  the  statute  of  1502-1563  (5  Eliz. 
c.  9,  s.  6),  to  have  legal  process  against  all  sorts 
of  witnesses."— James  B.  Thayer,  in  llarrard 
Lair  Rev.,  r.  5,  pj>.  302-5,  nlso  in  Set.  Cas.  Ev. 
pp.  771-773. — "After  the  period  reached  in  the 
passage  above  tiuoted,  the  old  strictness  as  to 
the  summoning  of  attesting  witnesses  still  con- 
tinued under  the  new  system.  As  the  histoiy  of 
the  matter  was  forgotten,  new  reasons  werct  in- 
vented, and  the  rule  was  extended  to  all  sorts  of 
writings."  —  J.  B.  Thayer,  Select  Cases  on  En- 
(Icnre,  p.  773. 

A.  D.  1215  (ante).  —  Courts  following  the 
King. —  "Another  point  which  ouglil  not  to  lie 
forgotten  in  relation  to  the  King's  Court  is  its 
migratory  character.  The  early  kings  of  Eng- 
land were  the  greatest  landowners  iii  the  coun- 
try, and  besides  their  landed  estates  they  had 
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ri{;hts  over  nearly  cvci-y  iinpnrtnnt  town  in  Knj;- 
land,  wliicli  cdiild  be  i'\fi-ciscil  duIv  on  the  spiil. 
They  WL'i-c  contiiiuiilly  ti'avcllinn'  Mbruit,  Irom 
place  to  place,  cillici'  to  constnne  in  Uiml  part  of 
their  revenues,  or  to  hunt  or  to  li.uhl.  Wherever 
tliey  went  the  great  ollicers  of  tlieir  court,  and  in 
particular  the  chancellor  with  liis  clerks,  and  the 
various  justices  had  to  follow  them.  The  ]ilcas, 
so  the  phra.sc  went,  '  followed  the  person  of  the 
king,'  and  the  machinery  of  justice  went  with 
them." — Sir  .1.  F.  Stephen,  Ilist.  of  the  Cnminiil 
Jjtw  of  Eniiliiiid.  r.  1.  /).  S7. 

A.  D.  1215. — Magna  Charta. — "With  re- 
gard to  the  administration  of  justice,  Ijcsides 
prohibiting  all  denials  or  <lelays  of  it,  it  tixed  the 
court  of  t'oiinnon  I'leas  at  Westminster,  that  the 
suitors  might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  follow- 
ing the  King's  person  in  all  his  ])roirresses;  and 
at  the  same  time  brought  tlie  trial  of  issues  home 
to  the  very  doors  of  tlie  freeliolilers  liy  directinn' 
assizes  to  be  taken  in  tlie  proper  counties,  and 
e.stablisliing  annual  circuits.  It  also  corrected 
some  abuses  then  incident  to  the  trials  by  wager 
of  law  and  of  battle ;  directing  the  regular  award- 
ing of  incpiest  for  life  or  memljer:  iirohiljited  the 
King's  inferior  ministers  from  holding  pleas  of 
the  crown,  or  trying  any  criminal  charge,  where- 
by many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  Iiave  un- 
justly accrued  to  the  exchec[uer:  and  regulated 
the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  inferior  trib\i- 
nals  of  justice,  the  county  court,  sheriff's  tourn, 
anil  court  leet.  .  .  .  And,  lastly  (which  alone 
woidd  have  merited  the  title  that  it  bears,  of  the 
great  charter.)  it  protected  every  individual  of 
the  nation  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his 
liberty  and  his  property,  unless  declared  to  lie 
forfeited  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law 
of  the  land.'' — Owen  Fliutofl:,  Lmcfi  of  En//.,  ji. 
184.— See,  also,  ENiil.ANl):  A.  D.  lil.x 

A.  D.  1216. — Distinction  between  Common 
and  Statute  Law  now  begins. —  "Tlie  Clian- 
cellors,  during  this  reign  [.lohn  1109-1216],  did 
nothing  to  be  entitled  to  tlie  gratitude  of  jios- 
terity,  and  were  not  unworthy  of  the  master 
whom  they  served.  The  guardians  of  law  were 
the  feudal  barons,  assisted  by  some  enlightened 
eliurclimen,  and  liy  their  elTorts  the  doctrine  of 
resistance  to  lawless  tyranny  was  fully  established 
in  England,  and  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  were  defined  and  consolidated.  AVe  here 
reach  a  remarkable  era  in  our  constitutional  his- 
torj'.  National  councils  had  met  from  the  most 
remote  times;  Ijut  to  the  end  of  this  reign  their 
acts  not  being  preserved  are  supposed  to  form  a 
part  of  the  lex  non  scripta,  or  common  law.  Xow 
begins  the  distinction  between  eoniinon  and  stat- 
ute law,  and  henceforth  we  can  distinctly  trace 
the  changes  which  our  juridical  system  has 
undergone.  Tliesc  changes  were  generally  in- 
troduced by  the  Chancellor  for  the  time  being." 
— Lord  Campbell,  Liccs  of  the  Chaiicdloi-s,  s.  1, 
p.  115. 

A.  D.  1216-1272. —  Henry  de  Bracton. —  "It 
is  curious  tliat,  in  the  most  disturbed  period  of 
this  turbulent  reign,  when  ignorance  seemed  to 
be  thickening  and  the  human  intellect  to  decline, 
there  was  written  and  given  to  the  world  the  best 
treatise  upon  hiwof  which  England  could  boast, 
till  the  puliiicatiou  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries, 
in  the  iriiddlcof  the  eighteenth  century.  It  would 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  me  it  this  work 
could  have  been  ascribed  with  certainty  to  any 
of  the  Chancellors  whose  lives  have  been  noticed. 


The  author,  usually  styled  Henry  de  Bracton, 
has  n-one  by  thi-  n.-ime  of  liryclon,  Hritton,  Ijiilnn. 
Breton,  and  lirels;  and  .some  have  doubted 
whether  all  these  names  are  not  imaginary.  Prom 
the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  familiar  knowl- 
edge he  disjilays  of  tlie  Roman  law,  1  cannot 
donbt  that  he  was  an  ecclesiastic  wdio  had  ad- 
dicted himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  :  and 
as  lie  was  likely  to  gain  advancement  from  his 
extraordinary  proficiency,  he  may  have  licen  one 
of  tho.se  whom  I  liave  commemorated,  althouirh 
I  must  conl■^^ss  that  lu;  rather  speaks  tlie  lan- 
guage likely  to  come  from  a  disapjiointed  prac- 
titioner rather  than  of  a  Chancellor  who  had  been 
himself  in  the  habit  of  making  Judges.  For 
comprehensiveness,  for  lucid  arrangement,  for 
logical  precision,  this  author  was  unrivalled  dur- 
ing many  ages.  Littleton's  work  on  Tenures, 
which  illustrated  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  ap- 
proaches Hraeton;  Init  liow  barbarous  ari',  in 
coniiiarison,  the  commentaries  of  Lord  Coke,  and 
the  law  treatises  of  Hale  and  of  Hawkins  !" — 
Lord  Campbell.  Lices  of  the  Chnnadlors.  v.  1,  p. 
139. ^For  opposite  view  see  9  American  Bur 
A-f«n  Ilcji.,  p.  19:5. 

A.  D.  1217, — Dower. — "The  additional  pro- 
vision made  in  the  edition  of  1217  to  the  provis- 
ions of  the  earlier  issues  of  the  Charter  in  respect 
of  widow's  rights  fixed  the  law  of  dower  on  the 
ba.sis  on  which  it  still  rests.  The  general  rule  of 
law  still  is  that  the  widow  is  entitled  for  her  life 
to  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  which  her  husband 
was  .seized  for  an  estate  of  inheritance  at  any  time 
during  the  marriage.  At  the  present  day  there 
arc  means  provided  which  are  almost  universally 
adojited,  of  barring  or  defeating  the  widow's 
claim.  The  general  rule  of  law,  however,  re- 
mains the  same.  The  history  of  the  law  of  dower 
deserves  a  short  notice,  which  ma}'  conveniently 
tind  a  place  here.  It  seems  to  be  in  outline  as 
follows.  Tacitus  noticed  the  contrast  of  Teu- 
tonic custom  and  Roman  law,  in  that  it  was  not 
the  wife  who  conferred  a  dowry  on  the  husband, 
but  the  husband  on  the  wife,  tiy  early  Teutonic 
custom,  besides  the  bride-price,  or  price  paid  by 
the  intending  husband  to  the  family  of  the  bride, 
it  seems  to  have  been  usual  for  the  husliand  to 
make  gifts  of  lands  or  chattels  to  the  liride  her- 
self. These  appear  to  have  taken  two  forms.  In 
some  cases  the  husband  or  his  father  executed  be- 
fore marriage  an  instrument  called  'libellura 
dotis, '  specifying  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 

property  to  be  given  to  the  wife Vnother 

and  apparently  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  a  com- 
moner form  of  dower  is  the  'morning  gift.'  This 
was  the  gift  which  on  the  morning  following  the 
wedding  the  husband  gave  to  the  wife,  and  might 
consist  either  of  land  or  chattels.  .  .  .  I!y  the 
law  as  stated  by  Glanvil  the  man  was  bound  to 
endow  the  woman  '  tempore  desponsationis  ad 
ostium  ecclesiae.'  The  dower  might  be  specified 
or  not.  If  not  specified  it  was  the  third  part  of 
the  freehold  which  the  husband  pos.sessed  at  the 
time  of  betrothal.  If  more  than  a  third  part  was 
named,  the  dower  was  after  the  husband's  death 
cut  down  to  a  third.  A  gift  of  less  would  how- 
ever be  a  satisfaction  of  dower.  It  was  some- 
times permitted  to  increase  the  dower  when  the 
freehold  available  at  the  time  of  betrothal  was 
small,  bjr  giving  the  wife  a  third  part  or  less  of 
sul)sei|uent  acquisitions.  This  however  must 
have  lieen  cxiiressly  granted  at  tlie  time  of  be- 
trothal.    A  woman  could  never  claim  more  than 
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liad  been  granted  'ad  ostium  ccclesiiie, '  Dower 
too  mi.glit  be  granted  to  a  woman  out  of  oliattels 
personal,  and  in  this  case  she  would  be  I'ntitled 
to  a  tliird  part.  In  process  of  time  however,  this 
species  of  dow'er  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  legal, 
and  was  exjiressly  denied  to  be  law  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.  A  trace  of  it  still  remains  in  the 
expression  in  the  marriage  service,  "  with  all  my 
worldly  goods  I  thee  endow.'" — Kenelni  E. 
IMgbv,  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Beid  Pruperty,  pp. 
ViiS-ViS  ath  etl). 

A.  D.  1258. — Provisions  of  Oxford;  no 
Writs  except  de  Cursu. — "The  writ  had  origi- 
nally no  connection  whatever  •with  the  relief 
sought,  it  had  been  a  general  direction  to  do 
right  to  the  plaintiff,  or  as  the  case  might  be, 
but,  long  before  the  time  now  referred  to,  this 
had  been  changed.  ...  It  ajipears  that  even 
after  the  writ  olitained  by  the  jilaiiititf  ha<l  come 
to  be  connected  with  the  remed_v  sought  for, 
...  a  writ  to  suit  each  case  was  framed  and 
issued,  but  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  (13.58)  ex- 
pressly forbade  the  Chaaeellor  to  frame  new 
w'Hts  without  the  consent  of  the  King  and  his 
Council.  It  followed  that  there  were  certain 
Avrits,  each  applicable  to  a  particular  state  of  cir- 
cumstances and  leading  to  a  jiarticular  .iudg- 
mcnt,  which  could  be  imrchased  by  an  intending 
plaintiff.  These  writs  were  described  as  writs 
'deeursu.'  and  additions  to  their  nvimber  w-ere 
made  from  time  to  time  by  direction  of  the  King, 
of  his  Council  or  of  Parliament." — I).  !M,  Kerly, 
Jlixt.  of  Efjuity,  p.  9. 

A,  b.  1258.'— Sale  of  Judicial  Offices.— "The 
I^orman  Kings,  who  were  ingenious  adepts  in 
I'ealizing  jirotit  in  every  opportunity,  commenced 
tlie  sale  of  .ludieial  ()fi1ees.  The  Plantageuets 
followed  their  example.  In  jMadox,  chap.  II., 
and  in  the  Cottoni  Posthuma,  may  be  found  in- 
numerable instances  of  the  purchase  of  the 
('hancellorship,  and  accurate  details  of  the 
auKmnt  of  the  consideration  monies.  .  .  .  What 
was  boiight  mn.st,  of  course,  be  sold,  and  justi<-e 
became  henceforth  a  marketable  commodity. 
,  .  .  The  Courts  of  Law  became  a  huckster's 
shop;  every  sort  of  produce,  in  the  absence  of 
money,  was  bartered  for  'justice. '  ' — J.  Parke, 
J  list,  of  Kiifi.  Cliitiii-irij.  p.  'i'ii. 

A.  D.  1265. — Disappearance  of  the  Office  of 
Chief  Justiciary. —  "Towards  the  end  of  this 
reign  [lleury  III.]  the  olHce  of  Chief  Justiciaiy. 
which  had  often  been  found  so  dangerous  to  the 
Crown,  fell  into  disuse.  Hugh  le  Despcnser,  in 
the  4'Jtli  of  Henry  III.,  was'the  last  who  bore  ' 
the  title.  The  hearing  of  connnon  actions  being  | 
fixed  at  AVestminster  by  Magna  Charta,  the 
Aula  Kegia  was  gradually  subdivided  and  cer- 
tain Judges  were  assigned  to  hear  criminal  cases 
Ijefore  the  King  himself,  wheresoever  he  might 
be.  in  England.  These  formed  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  They  were  called  '.Ju.stitiarii  ad 
])lacila  coram  Uege.'  and  the  one  who  was  to 
l)reside  '  Capilalis  Justiciarius.'  He  was  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  Chancellor,  and  had  a  salary  of 
only  one  hundred  marks  a  year,  while  the  Chan- 
cellor had  .generally  .WO.  Henceforth  the  Chan- 
cellor, in  rank,  power,  and  emolument,  was  the 
first  magistrate  imder  the  Crown,  and  looked  up 
to  as  the  great  head  of  the  ])rofession  of  the 
law." — liOrd  Campbell.  Lices  of  the  ChmicMors, 
r.  1,  /)/).  i:!!l-14(l. 

A.  D.  1275.— Statute  of  Westminster  the 
First  ;  Improvement  of  the  Law  —  "He  [Rob- 


ert Burnel]  presided  at  the  Parliament  which  met 
in  May,  127.i,  and  passcil  the  'Statute  of  West- 
minster the  First,'  deserving  the  name  of  a  Coile 
rather  than  an  Act  of  Parliament.  From  this 
chiefly,  Edward  I.  has  obtained  the  name  of  'the 
English  Justinian'  —  absurdly-  enough,  as  the 
Roman  Emperor  merely  caused  a  compilation  to 
be  made  of  existing  laws, —  whereas  the  object 
now  was  to  correct  abuses,  to  su|)i)ly  defects,  and 
to  remodel  the  admini.stration  of  justice.  Ed- 
ward deserves  infinite  praise  for  the  sanction  he 
.fave  to  the  undertaking;  and  from  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  in  France,  Sicily,  and  the  East, 
he  may,  like  Napoleon,  have  been  ])ersonally  use- 
ful in  the  consultations  for  the  fonnation  of  the 
new  Code, —  but  the  execution  of  the  plan  must 
have  been  left  to  others  professionally  skilled  in 
jurisprudence,  and  the  chief  merit"  of  it  may 
safely  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Chancellor  Burnel,  who 
brought  it  forward  in  Parliament.  The  statute 
is  methodically  divided  into  fifty-one  chapters. 
.  .  .  It  provides  for  freedom  of  i)opidar  elections, 
then  a  matter  of  much  moment,  as  sheritis,  coro- 
ners, and  conservators  of  the  peace  were  still 
chosen  bj'  the  free  holders  in  the  county  court, 
and  attempts  had  been  made  tuiduly  to  influence 
the  elections  of  knights  of  the  shire,  almost  from 
the  time  when  the  oriler  was  instituted.  ...  It 
amends  the  criminal  law,  putting  the  crime  of 
rape  on  the  footing  to  which  it  lias  been  lately 
restored,  as  a  most  grievous  but  not  a  capital 
offence.  It  embraces  the  subject  of  '  Procedure  ' 
both  iu  civil  and  criminal  matters,  introducing 
many  regulations  with  a  view  to  render  it 
cheaper,  more  simple,  and  more  expeditions. 
...  As  long  as  Burnel  continued  in  office  the 
improvement  of  the  law  rapidly  advanced. — 
there  having  been  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
King's  reign  the  'Statute  of  Gloucester;'  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  King's  reign  the  '  Statute  of 
;\Iortmain; '  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  King's 
reign  the  'Statute  of  Westminster  the  See(nid,' 
the  'Statute  of  Winchester,' .and  the  '  Statute  of 
Circumspecte  agatis;'  and  in  the  eighteenth  year 
of  the  King's  reign  the  'Statute  of  Quo  War- 
ranto,'  iuid  the  'Statute  of  t^uia  Emptorcs, ' 
With  the  excejition  of  the  establishment  of  es- 
tates tail,  which  proved  such  an  obstacle  to  the 
alienation  of  land  till  defeated  by  the  fiction  of 
Fines  and  Common  Recoveries, —  these  laws  were 
in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  legislation,  and  admira- 
bly accommodated  the  law  to  the  changed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  social  system, —  which  ought 
to  he  the  object  of  every  wise  legislaticm. " — Lord 
Campbell,  IJres  of  the  Cliuiinilors,  r.  1,  pp.  143- 
146.— See.  also,  Excl.xni):  A.  D.  l'.2T.")-U'!).";.  and 
1379. 

A.  D.  1278. — Foundation  of  Costs  at  Com- 
mon Law.  —  "The  Statute  of  Gloucester,  U 
Edw.  I  c.  i.,  is  the  foundation  of  the  connnon 
law  jurisdiction  as  to  costs,  and  by  that  .statute 
it  was  enacted  that  in  any  action  where  I  he  plain- 
till:  recovered  damages,  he  .should  also  recover 
costs.  .  .  .  By  the  Judicature  Act,  IST.'i,  O.  L. 
v.,  the  Legislature  gave  a  direct  authority  to  all 
the  judges  of  the  Courts  constituted  under  the 
Judicature  Act,  and  vested  in  them  a  discretion 
which  was  to  guide  and  determine  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  in  the  dis- 
position of  costs." — Svdney  Hastinns,  'J'lrotineon 
Torts.  ,1.  ;!T9. 

A.  D.  1285.— Statute  of  Westminster  IL  ; 
Writs  in  Consimili  Casu. —  "The  inadequacy 
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(if  the  (■iiiiininu  fnnii  writs  to  iiici.'l  cvciy  casu 
vviis,  to  some  fxk'iil,  remedied  l)y  tlie  24Ui  Cliii])- 
tei'  of  tlic  !-il:itule  ol'  Westmiiistei-  il.,  wliieli, 
iifler  jirovidiuj;'  (or  one  or  two  ])artieu!iir  cases  to 
meet  which  no  writ  existi'd,  provides  lurlher  that. 
'  \vheiiso(!Ver  from  lieiieeforlh  il.  sliall  forliiiie  in 
Chancery  tliat  in  one  case  a  writ,  is  found,  ami, 
in  like  case  fallini;  vinder  like  law  is  fonnd  none, 
the  clerks  of  the  Chancery  shall  agree  in  making 
a  writ  or  shall  adjourn  the  Plaintiffs  until  the 
next  Parliament,  and  the  cases  shall  be  written 
in  which  they  cannot  agree,  and  be  referred  until 
the  next  l^arliament;  and.  by  consent  of  tlu' 
men  learm-d  in  the  l^aw  a  writ  shall  be  made, 
that  it  may  not  happen,  that  the  King's  Court 
should  fail  in  ministering  justice  unto  Complain- 
ants.'. .  .  The  words  of  the  statute  give  no 
]iower  to  make  a  completely  new  departure; 
writs  are  to  be  framed  to  lit  cases  similar  to.  but 
not  identical  with,  cases  falling  within  existing 
writs,  and  tlie  exam|iles  given  in  the  statute  it- 
self are  cases  of  extension  of  remedies  against  a 
successor  in  title  of  the  raiser  of  a  nuisance,  and 
for  the  successor  in  title  of  a  ])erson  who  hail 
been  disseised  of  his  conunon.  Moreover  tlie 
form  of  the  writ  was  deli.ated  upon  before,  and 
its  sulliciency  determined  by  the  judges,  not  by 
its  framers,  and  they  were,  as  English  judges 
liave  always  been,  devoted  adherents  to  prece- 
dent. In  the  cour.sc  of  centuries,  by  taking  cer- 
tain writs  as  starting  points,  and  accumulating 
successive  variations  upon  tliem.  the  judges 
added  great  areas  to  our  conunon  law.  and  UKiny 
of  its  most  famous  branches,  assump.sit.  and  tro- 
ver and  conversion  for  instance,  were  developed 
in  this  way,  but  the  expansion  of  the  Common 
Law  was  the  work  of  the  loth  and  subseciuent 
centuries,  when,  under  the  stress  of  eager  rivalry 
with  the  growing  eiiuitable  jurisdiction  of  the 
Chancery,  the  judges  strove,  not  only  by  admit- 
ting and  developing  actions  upon  the  case,  but 
alsiS  by  the  use  of  tietitious  actions,  following 
the  example  of  the  Konian  Praetoi-,  to  sujiplj' 
the  deficiencies  of  their  system." — D.  3L  Kerly. 
JLst.  „f  E(iiiitii.  /jp.  lll-ll! 

A.  b.  1285.— Writ  of  Elegit.— Tlie  Writ  of 
Elegit  "is  a  judicial  writ  given  by  tlie  statute 
AVestm.  3,  13  Edw,  L,  c.  18,  either  upon  a  judg- 
ment for  a  debt,  or  damages;  or  upon  the  forfeit- 
ure of  a  recognizance  taken  in  the  king's  court. 
By  the  common  law  a  man  could  only  have 
satisfaction  of  goods,  chattels,  and  the  present 
profits  of  lands,  by  the  .  .  .  writs  of  '  fieri  facias,' 
or  '  levari  facias :'  but  not  tlie  possession  of  the 
lands  themselves;  which  was  a  natural  con- 
.sequence  of  the  feudal  principles,  wliicli  pro- 
hibited the  alienation,  and  of  course  the  encum- 
bering of  tlie  lief  with  the  debts  of  the  owner. 
.  .  .  The  statute  therefore  granted  this  writ 
(called  an  'elegit,'  because  it  is  in  the  choice  or 
the  election  of  tlie  plaintiff  whetlier  lie  will  sue 
out  this  writ  or  one  of  the  former),  by  which  the 
defendant's  goods  and  chattels  are  not  .solil,  but 
only  appraised;  and  all  of  them  (except  oxen 
and"  l)easts  of  the  plough)  are  delivered  to  the 
plaintilf,  at  sucli  reasonable  appraisement  and 
price,  in  part  of  satisfaction  of  iiis  delit.  If  the 
goods  are  not  sufbcient,  then  the  moiety  or  one- 
half  of  his  freehold  lands,  which  he  had  at  the 
time  of  tile  judgment  given,  whether  held  in  his 
own  name,  or  by  any  other  in  trust  for  him,  are 
also  to  lie  delivered  to  the  plaintilT;  to  liohl,  till 
out  of  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  the  debt  lie 


levied,  or  till  the  defendant's  interest  be  expired: 
as  till  Ihe  death  of  the  defendant,  if  he  be  tenant 
for  life  or  in  tail." — Wm.  Blackstone,  Commen- 
t:iri(-s,  hi-.  ,",,  rh.  Ti. 

A.  D.  1290.— Progress  of  the  Common  Law 
Right  of  Alienation.  —  "The  statute  of  Ciui.i 
Ihnptores.  IS  Edw.  I.,  finally'  and  permanently 
cst;il)lished  the  free  right  of  alienation  b_v  the 
sub-vassal,  without  the  lord's  consent ;  .  .  .  and 
it  declared,  that  Ihe  grantee  .should  not  hold  the 
land  of  his  ininiediate  feoffor,  but  of  the  chief 
lord  of  the  fee,  of  whom  the  grantor  himself 
ludd  it.  .  .  .  The  jjower  of  involuntary  iiliena- 
tioii.  by  rendering  the  land  answerable  by 
attachment  for  debt,  was  created  by  the  statutt; 
of  Westm.  3,  13  Edw.  I,  c.  18,  wliicli  granted 
the  elegit;  and  bv  the  statutes  merchant  or 
staple,  of  13  Edw.' I.,  and  27  Edw.  III.,  which 
gave  the  extent.  These  provisions  were  called  for 
by  the  growing  commercial  spirit  of  the  nation. 
To  these  we  may  adil  the  statute  of  1  Edw.  III., 
taking  away  the  fort'i'iture  or  alienation  liy  the 
king's  tenants  in  capite,  and  substituting  a  rea- 
somible  line  in  its  jilace;  .  .  .  and  this  gives  us 
a  condensed  view  of  the  progress  of  the  common 
law  right  of  alienation  from  a  stale  of  servitude 
to  freedom."  —  J.  Kent,  (.'om'inciitiiriex,  jd.  G, 
left.  07. 

A.  D.  1292. — Fleta. — "  Fleta,  .so  called  from 
its  composition  in  tlie  Fleet  prison  bj'  one  of  the 
justices  imprisoned  by  Edward  I.,  is  believed  to 
have  been  written  about  the  year  1292,  and  is 
nothing  but  an  abbreviation  of  Braeton,  and  the 
work  called  '  Britton,'  which  was  composed  be- 
tween the  years  1290  and  1300,  is  of  the  same 
character,  except  that  it  is  written  in  the  ver- 
nacular language,  French,  while  Granvil,  Brae- 
ton and  Fleta  are  written  in  Latin."  —  Thomas 
J.  Semmes.  9  Aiiiericnii  Bar  Association  Rep.,  ]>. 
Iil3. 

A.  D.  1300  (circa). — The  King's  Peace  a 
Common  Right. — "By  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  time  when  so  much  else  of  our  insti- 
tutions was  newly  and  strongly  fashioned  for 
larger  uses,  the  King's  Peace  had  fully  grown 
from  an  occasional  privilege  into  a  common  right, 
^lucli,  however,  remained  to  be  done  before  the 
king's  subjects  had  the  full  benefit  of  this.  .  .  . 
A  beginning  of  this  was  made  as  early  as  119.5 
by  the  assignment  of  knights  to  take  an  oath  of 
ail  men  in  the  kingdom  that  they  would  keep 
the  King's  Peace  to  the  best  of  their  power. 
Like  functions  were  assigned  first  to  the  old  con- 
servators of  the  peace,  then  to  the  justices  who 
superseded  them,  and  to  whose  ollice  a  huge 
arra)'  of  jjowers  and  duties  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous kind  have  been  added  by  later  statutes. 
.  .  .  Then  the  writ  '  de  sccuritate  pads '  made 
it  clear  beyond  cavil  tliat  the  king's  peace  was 
now,  by  the  common  law,  the  right  of  every 
lawful  man."  —  F.  Pollock,  The  King's  Peace, 
(Liiir  Qnio-terlii  Iter.,  v.  1.  p.  49). 

A.  D.  1307-1509. — The  Year  Books. — "The 
oldest  re|)orts  extant  on  the  English  law,  are  the 
Year  Books  ....  written  in  law  I'^rencli.  and 
extend  from  the  lieginning  of  the  reign  of  Ed- 
w.ard  II,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.  a  perioil  of  about  two  hundred  years.  .  .  . 
The  Year  Books  were  very  much  occupied  with 
discussions  touching  the  forms  of  writs,  anil  the 
]ileadings  and  practice  in  real  actions,  wliicli 
have  gone  entirely  out  of  use."  —  J.  Kent.  Coin- 
7ncntarict>,  pt.  3,  Icct.  21. 
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A.  D.  1316. — Election  of  Sheriffs  abolished. 

—  "  Until  the  time  of  Eihvuid  IL  lln;  .shc-rill  \v;i.s 
elected  by  the  iuhabitaiits  of  the  several  coiia- 
ties;  but  a  statute  of  the  9th  year  of  that  reign 
abolished  election,  and  ever  since,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  sheriff  has  been  appointed,  upon 
nomination  by  the  king's  councillors  and  the 
judges  of  certain  ranks,  by  the  approval  of  the 
crown.  .  .  .  The  office  of  sheriff  is  still  in  Eng- 
land one  of  eminent  honor,  and  is  conferred  on 
the  wealthiest  and  most  notable  commoners  in 
the  counties. " — J\"ew  American  Cyelopmlia,  11.  14, 
p.  58."). 

A.  D.  1326-1377. — Jurors  cease  to  be  Wit- 
nesses.—  ■The  verdict  of  .  .  .  the  assize  was 
founded  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
jurors  themselves  respecting  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute, without  hearing  the  evidence  of  witnesses 
in  court.  Rut  there  was  an  exception  in  the 
case  of  deeds  which  came  into  controversy,  and 
iu  which  persons  had  been  named  as  witnessing 
the  grant  or  other  matter  testified  by  the  deed. 
.  .  .  This  seems  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
important  change  wiiereby  the  jury  ceasing  to 
be  witnesses  themselves,  gave  their  verdict  upon 
the  evidence  brought  before  them  at  the  trials. 
.  .  .  Since  the  jurors  themselves  were  originally 
mere  witnesses,  there  was  no  distinction  in  prin- 
ciple between  them  and  the  attesting  witnesses ; 
so  that  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  lat- 
ter "were  at  first  associated  with  them  iu  the 
discharge  of  the  same  function,  namely,  the  de- 
livery of  a  verdict,  and  that  gradually,  in  the 
course  of  years,  a  separation  took  place.  Tliis 
separation,  at  all  events,  existed  iu  the  reign  of 
Edward  IIL  ;  for  although  we  find  iu  the  Year 
Books  of  that  period  the  expression,  '  the  wit- 
nesses were  joiued  to  the  assize,'  a  clear  distinc- 
tion is,  notwithstanding,  drawn  between  them." 

—  W.  Forsyth,  riinl  li]/ Jnn/.  pp.  Vi\  and  \'2S. 
A.  D.     1362.  —  Pleading      in     the    English 

tongue. — Enrollment  in  Latin. — "The  Statute 
m  Edward  III.,  c.  1.5,  A.  D.  imi.  enacted  that 
in  future  all  pleas  should  be  'pleaded,  shewed, 
defended,  answered,  debated,  and  judged  iu  the 
English  tongue:'  the  lawyers,  on  the  alert,  ap- 
pended a  proviso  that  they  should  be  'entered 
and  enrolled  '  in  Latin,  aud  the  old  customary 
terms  and  forms  retained." — J.  Parke,  Hist,  of 
Chanceri/.  p.  43. 

A.  D.  1368. — Jury  System  in  Civil  Trials. — 
"As  it  was  an  essential  principle  of  the  jury 
trial  from  the  earliest  times,  that  the  jurors 
should  be  sinnmoned  from  the  hundred  where 
the  cau.se  of  action  arose,  the  court,  in  order  to 
procure  their  attendauce,  issued  iu  the  first  in- 
stance a  writ  called  a  venire  facias,  commanding 
the  sherifl'  or  other  officer  to  whom  it  was  di- 
rected, to  have  twelve  good  and  lawful  men  for 
the  neighborhood  in  court  upon  a  day  therein 
specified,  to  try  the  issue  joined  between  the 
parties.  Ami  this  was  accordingly  done,  aud 
the  shcrilT  had  his  jur}'  ready  at  the  place  which 
the  court  bad  apiiointed  for  its  sitting.  But 
when  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  was  severed 
from  the  Curia  Regis,  and  became  stationary  at 
Westminster  (a  change  which  took  place  in  the 
reign  of  King  John,  and  was  tlie  subject  of  one 
of  the  provisions  of  Magna  Charta),  it  was  found 
to  l)c  very  inconvenient  to  be  obliged  to  take 
juries  there  from  all  iiart.s  of  the  country.  Aud 
as  justices  were  already  in  the  liabit  of  making 
periodical  circuits  for  the  purpose  of  holdiug  the 


assize  in  pleas  of  land,  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  substitute  them  for  the  full  court  in  banc  at 
Westminster,  in  other  cases  also.  The  .statute 
13  Edw.  L  c.  30,  was  therefore  passed,  which  . 
enacted  that  tliese  justices  .should  try  other  is- 
sues ;  '  wherein  small  examination  was  rei(uired, ' 
or  where  both  parties  desired  it,  and  return  the 
inquests  into  tlie  court  above.  This  led  to  an 
alteration  iu  the  form  of  the  venire:  aud  instead 
of  the  sheriff  being  simply  ordered  to  bring  the 
jurors  to  tlie  courts  at  Westminster  on  a  day 
named,  he  was  now  required  to  bring  them  there 
on  a  certain  day,  '  nisi  pi'ius, '  that  is,  unles.s  be- 
fore that  day  the  justices  of  assize  came  into 
his  county,  in  which  case  the  statute  directed 
him  to  return  the  jury,  not  to  the  t:ourt,  but 
before  the  justicesof  assize."— W.  Forsyth,  Ilisl. 
of  Triiil  hfi  Jiir)j,  pp.  139-140. 

A.  D.  1382.  —  Peaceable  Entry. —  "This 
remedy  liy  entry  must  be  pursued  according  to 
statute  .5  Ricli.  XL,  st.  I.,  c.  8,  in  a  peaceable 
and  easj'  manner;  and  not  with  force  or  strong 
hand.  For,  if  one  turns  or  keeps  another  out  of 
possession  forcibly,  this  is  an  injury  of  both  a 
civil  and  a  criminal  natiu'c.  The  civil  is  remedied 
by  an  immediate  I'estitution ;  which  puts  the  an- 
cient possessor  in  statu  quo:  the  criminal  injury, 
or  public  wrong,  bv  breach  of  the  king's  peace, 
is  punished  by  fine  to  the  King." — W.  Black- 
stone,  Coiiiuie/iliiiiex,  hk.  3,  p.  ITS). 

A.  D.  1383-1403.  —  Venue  to  be  laid  in 
proper  Counties. — "The  statutes  6  Rich.  II. , 
c.  2,  and  4  lien.  IV.,  c.  18,  having  ordered  all 
w'rits  to  be  laid  in  their  proper  counties,  thi-s,  as 
the  judges  conceived,  empowered  them  tochange 
the  venue,  if  required,  and  not  to  insist  rigidly 
on  abating  the  writ:  which  practice  began  in 
the  reign  of  James  the  First.  And  this  power 
is  discretionally  exercised,  so  as  to  prevent,  aiul 
not  to  cause,  a  defect  of  justice.  .  .  .  Ami  it 
will  sometimes  remove  the  veutie  frour  the  proper 
jiu-isdietion  .  .  .  ,  U])on a  suggestion,  duly  sup- 
ported, that  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  cannot  be 
bad  therein." — W.  Blackstone,  Goiiimeiitanes, 
bk.  3,  ;..  294. 

A.  D.  1388. —  Prohibition  against  Citation 
of  Roman  Law  in  Common-lawr  Tribunals. — 
"  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  exactions  of 
the  court  of  Rome  had  become  odious  to  the 
king  and  the  people.  Edward,  supported  by 
his  Parliament,  resisted  the  payment  of  the  trib- 
ute which  his  predecessors  from  tlie  Compicst 
downwards,  but  more  particularly  from  the  time 
of  .lohn.  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  t(3  the 
court  of  Rome;  .  .  .  the  name  of  the  Romau 
Law,  whieli  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  II  and  III., 
and  of  Edward  I.,  had  been  iu  considerable  favor 
at  court,  and  even  .  .  .  with  the  judges,  be- 
came the  object  of  aversion.  In  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  tlie  barons  protested  that  they  would 
lu^ver  suffer  the  kingdom  to  be  governcti  by  the 
Roman  law,  and  the  judges  prohibited  it  from 
being  any  longer  cited  iu  the  common  law  tri- 
bunals."—  G.  Spencc,  Equity  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Ghanccrii,  v.  1,  p.  346. 

A.  D.  1436. —  Act  to  prevent  interference 
with  Common  Law  Process. — "In  1431),  an 
act  w;is  passed  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Chancellor,  to  check  the  wanton  filing  of  bills 
in  Chancery  iu  disturbance  of  common  law  pro- 
cess. The'Coiumons,  after  reciting  the  prevail- 
ing griev;iiUT,  iH';iyed  '  that  every  person  from 
this  lime  forward  vexed  ill  Chancery  for  matter 
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(Iclcniiiiiiililr  liy  llic  fniiiinoii  law,  have  actiiii\ 
against  liiiu  tluU  sd  vt'xoil  him.  ami  recovfi-  his 
(liiiniiftcs. '  The  King  imswereil,  'thai,  no  writ 
of  subpoena  be  granted  hereafter  till  security  be 
foiinil  to  satisfy  tlie  piirty  so  ve.xed  iind  grieved 
for  his  damages  and  e.xpenses,  if  it  .so  be  that  the 
matter  may  not  be  made  good  which  is  contained 
in  tlie  bill.'  " —  Lord  Camjibell,  Liccsoftlic  Olmit- 
cMom,  i\  1,  ;).  272. 

A.  D.  1450  (circa). — Evidence. — Number  of 
Witnesses. — "It  is  then  aliundantly  plain  that 
by  this  time  [the  middle  of  the  15th  century] 
w'itue.sses  could  testify  in  open  court  to  the  jury. 
That  tliis  was  by  no  means  freely  done  seems 
also  plain.  Furthermore,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  this  feature  of  a  ,iury  trial,  in  our  day  so 
conspicuous  and  indis|iensable,  was  then  but 
little  considered  and  of  small  importance." — .1. 
B.  Thayer,  Srlcct  CW,vf.s'  (//*  Krldinee.  p.  1071. 

Also  in  :  The  same.  The  .hinj  anil  itn  Deeclop- 
■tiiciit  (lliiri'iird  f.iiir  Hi  i\,  i\  .'),  J).  ;i(iU). 

A.  D.  1456. —  Demurrers  to  Evidence. — 
"Very  soon,  as  it  seems,  after  the  genei'al  prac- 
tice began  of  allowing  witnes.ses  to  testify  to  the 
jury,  an  interesting  contrivance  for  eliminating 
the  jury  came  into  existence,  the  demurrer  upon 
evidence.  Such  demurrers,  liUc  others,  were 
demurrers  in  law ;  but  they  had  the  eft'eot  to 
withdraw  from  the  jury  all  consideration  of  the 
facts,  and,  in  their  pure  form,  to  sidjmit  to  the 
court  two  (Hiestions,  of  which  only  the  second 
was,  in  strictness,  a  question  of  law  ;  (1)  Whether 
a  verdict  for  the  party  who  ga\e  the  evidence 
could  be  given,  as  a  matter  of  legitimate  infer- 
ence and  interpretation  from  the  evidence;  (3) 
As  a  matter  of  law.  Of  this  expedient,  1  do  not 
observe  any  mention  earlier  than  the  year  l-lo6, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  we  do  n(jt 
trace  the  full  use  of  witnesses  to  the  jury  much 
earlier  than  this." — J.  B.  Thayer,  Likp  and  Fact 
ill  Jnry  Triah  {Harvard  L<no  Eev.,  v.  4,  ;).  162). 

Ai-so  IN ;  The  same.  Select  Cases  on  Ecidence, 
p.  149. 

A.  D.  1470.  —  Evidence.  —  Competency  of 
Witnesses. — "  Fortescue  (I)e  Laud.  c.  26),  who 
lias  the  earliest  account  (about  1470)  of  witnesses 
testifying  regularly  to  tlie  jury,  gives  no  infor- 
mation as  to  any  ground  for  challenging  them. 
But  Coke,  a  century  and  a  third  later,  makes 
certain  qualifications  of  the  assertion  of  the  older 
judges,  that  'they  had  not  seen  witnesses  chal- 
lenged.' He  mentions  as  grounds  of  excUusion, 
legal  infamy,  being  an  'infidel,'  of  non-sane 
memory,  'not  of  discretion,' a  party  interested, 
'or  the  like.'  And  lie  says  that  'it  hath  been 
resolved  by  tlie  justices  [in  1G12]  that  a  wife 
cannot  be  produced  either  against  or  for  lier 
liusband,  quia  sunt  duae  animae  in  carne  una.' 
He  also  points  out  that  '  he  that  challengeth  a 
right  in  the  thing  in  demand  cannot  be  a  wit- 
ness. '  Here  arc  tlie  outlines  of  the  subsequent 
tests  for  the  competency  of  witnesses.  Tlicy 
were  much  refined  upon,  ]iarticulaiiy  the  exclud- 
ing ground  of  interest;  and  great  inconveniences 
resulted.  At  last  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decades 
of  the  present  century,  in  England,  nearly  all 
objections  to  competency  were  abolished,  or 
turned  into  matters  of  privilege." — .J.  B.  Thayer, 
Select  Cases  on  Eridence,  p.  1070. 

A.  D.  1473. — Barring  Entails. — Taltarum's 
Case. — "The  eommondaw  judges  ;it  this  time 
were  very  liold  men,  having  of  their  own  author- 
ity repealed  the  statute  De  Donis,  jjassed  in  the 


reign  of  Edward  L,  which  authorized  the  per- 
jietual  entail  of  land, —  liy  deciding  in  Talta- 
rum's Case,  that  the  entail  might,  be  barred 
through  a  fictitious  proceeding  in  the  Court  of 
(Common  Pleas,  called  a  'Common  Recovery;' — 
tlie  estate  being  adjudged  to  a  sham  claimant, — 
a  sham  equivalent  being  given  to  those  who 
ought  to  succeed  to  it, —  and  the  tenant  in  tail 
being  enabled  fo  <lispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  in 
spile  of  the  will  of  the  donor." — Lord  Cainpiiell, 
Liresafthr  Clia nnthns.  t\   1.  ;)/'•  :!09-:!l(). 

A.  D.  1481-1505. — Development  of  Actions 
of  Assumpsit. — "It  is  iiroliable  that  Ihe  will- 
ingness of  ccpiity  to  give  pecuniary  relief  upon 
parol  promises  hastened  the  development  of  the 
action  of  assumpsit.  Fairfax,  .J.,  in  1481,  ad- 
vised pleaders  to  jiay  more  attention  to  actions 
on  the  case,  and  thereliy  diminish  the  resort  to 
chancery;  and  Fineux,  C.  .J.,  remarked,  in  l.")05, 
after  that  advice  had  been  followed  and  sanc- 
tioned b}' the  courts,  that  it  was  no  longer  nee- 
essaiy  to  sue  a  subpoena  in  such  (;ases.  Brooke, 
in  Ills  'Abridgment,'  adds  to  this  remark  of 
Fineux,  C.  .1.  ;  '  But  note  that  he  shall  have  only 
damages  by  tliis  [action  on  the  ca.se],  but  by 
subpoena  the  chancellor  ma}'  compel  him  to  exe- 
cute the  estate  or  imprison  him  ut  dicitur.'" — 
•J.  B.  Ames,  Specific  Performance  of  Contracts 
{The  Creen  Buij.  r.  "l,  ;;.  2<i). 

A.  D.  1484. — Statutes  to  be  in  English. — "In 
opening  the  volumes  of  our  laws,  as  printed  b}- 
authority  '  from  original  records  and  authentic 
manu.scripts,'  we  are  struck  with  a  change  upon 
tlie  face  of  these  Statutes  of  Kichard  111.,  which 
indicates  as  true  a  regard  for  tlie  liberty  of  the 
subjects  as  the  laws  themselves.  For  the  first 
time  the  laws  to  be  obeyed  by  the  English  jieople 
are  enacted  in  the  English  tongue." — Charles 
Knight,  Hist,  (f  Kntj.,  r."2,  /).  20IK 

A.  D.  1499  (circa).  —  Copyright.  —  "From 
about  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  printing 
into  this  country,  that  is  to  say,  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenlli  century,  English  authors  had,  in 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  tlie  best  legal  au- 
thorities, a  right  to  the  Copyright  in  their  works, 
according  to  the  Common  Law  of  the  Uealm,  or 
a  right  to  their  '  copy  '  as  it  was  anciently  called, 
but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  right  tmtil 
1558.  The  Charter  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
wliich  to  this  day  is  charged  with  the  Registra- 
tion of  Coijyright.  was  granted  by  Pliilip  and 
3Iary  in  1556.  The  avowed  object  of  this  corpo- 
ration was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Then  there  followed  the  despotic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Star  Chamber  over  the  publication 
of  books,  and  the  Ordinances  and  the  Licensin.g 
Act  of  Charles  II.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  18th  century  there  was  no  statutory  protec- 
tion of  Copyright.  Unrestricted  piracy  was  rife. 
The  existing  remedies  of  a  bill  in  ecpiity  and  an 
action  at  law  were  too  cumbrous  and  expensive 
to  protect  the  authors'  Common  Law  rights,  and 
authors  petitioned  Parliament  for  speedier  and 
more  etTectual  remedies.  In  consequence,  the  8 
.\nne,  c.  19,  the  first  English  Statute  providing 
for  the  protection  of  Cop\'right,  was  passed  in 
1710.  This  Act  gave  to"  the  author  the  sole 
liberty  of  publication  for  14  years,  with  a  further 
term  of  fourteen  years,  provided  the  author  was 
living  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  term,  and 
enacted  provisions  for  the  forfeiture  of  piratical 
copies  and  for  the  imposition  of  penalties  in 
cases  of  piracy.     But  in  (jbtaining  this  Act,  the 
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authors  placed  themselves  very  niiKli  in  tlie 
position  of  the  dog  in  the  faljle,  wlio  drojiiied  the 
Kubstsmcc  in  snatching  at  the  sliadow,  for,  wliile 
on  tlie  one  liaud  tliey  obtained  tlie  remedial 
measures  the}'  desired,  on  the  other,  the  Per- 
jielnal  Copyright  to  which  they  were  entitled  at 
the  Conuiion  Ijaw  was  reduced  to  the  fixed  niaxi- 
nuun  term  already  mentioned,  through  the  com- 
l)ined  operation  of  the  statute  and  the  judicial 
decisions  to  be  jiresently  referred  to.  But  not- 
withstanding the  statute,  the  Courts  continued 
for  some  time  to  recognise  the  rights  of  authors 
at  Common  Law.  and  numerous  injunctions  were 
granted  to  protect  the  Copyright  in  books,  in 
which  the  term  of  protection  granted  by  the 
statute  of  Anne  had  expired,  and  which  injunc- 
tions therefore  could  only  have  been  granted  on 
the  basis  of  the  Common  Law  right.  In  1T69 
judgment  was  ]ironounced  in  the  great  Copy- 
right case  of  Millar  v.  Tajdor.  The  book  in 
controversy  was  Thomson's  'Seasons.' in  which 
work  the  period  of  Copyright  granted  by  the 
statute  of  Anne  had  expired,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  directly  raised,  whether  a  Perpetual 
Copyright  according  to  Common  Law,  and  in- 
dependent of  that  statute,  remained  in  the  author 
after  publication.  Lord  Mansfield,  one  of  the 
greatest  lawyers  of  all  times,  maintaineil  in  his 
Judgment  that  Copyright  was  founded  on  the 
Conimon  Law,  and  tliat  it  had  not  been  taken 
away  by  the  statute  of  Anne,  which  was  intended 
merely  to  give  for  a  term  of  yeai'S  a  more  com- 
plete protection.  But,  in  1774  this  decision  was 
overruled  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  equally 
celebrated  pendent  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett, 
in  which  the  Judges  consulted  were  ei|ually 
divided  on  the  same  point.  Lord  ^Mansfield  and 
Sir  William  Blackstone  being  amongst  those 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  Common  Law 
right  had  not  been  taken  away  by  the  statute  of 
Anne.  But  owing  to  a  point  of  etiquette,  namely 
that  of  being  ]icer  as  well  as  one  of  the  Judges. 
Lord  jManstield  did  not  express  his  opinion,  and 
in  consecjuence,  the  House  of  Lords,  influenced 
by  a  specious  oration  from  Lord  Camden,  hclil 
(c'ontrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  above-mentioned 
illustrious  Jurists),  that  the  statute  had  taken 
away  all  Common  Law  rights  after  publication, 
and  hence  that  In  a  published  book  there  was  no 
Copyright  except  that  given  by  the  statute. 
This  judgment  caused  great  alarm  amongst  those 
who  supposed  that  their  Copyright  was  per- 
petual. Acts  of  Parliament  were  applied  for. 
and  in  1775  the  Universities  ol)tained  one  pro- 
tecting their  literary  property." — T.  A.  Roiner. 
C'lijiuriijht  Liiir  Uiforin  {[jtir  yimj.  A-  I'li:,  -itk 
ser..  r.  \2.  p.  i'M). 

A.  D.  1499. — Action  of  Ejectment. —  "The 
writ  of  '  ejectione  firmai'  .  .  .  ,  out  of  which  the 
modern  action  of  ejectment  has  gradually  grown 
into  its  present  form,  is  not  of  any  great  an- 
ti(|uity.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  had 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  real  actions  while  eject- 
ment could  be  brought  in  all  three  of  tlie  great 
connnon  law  courts.  .  .  .  The  jiraetitioners  in 
the  King's  Bench  also  encouraged  ejectment,  for 
it  enabled  tliem  to  share  in  the  lucrative  practice 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  ...  In  the  action  of 
'  ejectione  tirniic,'  the  plainti IT  first  only  recovered 
damages,  as  in  any  other  action  of  trespass.  .  .  . 
The  courts,  eonseipienlly  following,  it  is  said,  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  cr)urts  of  equity.  .  .  .  in- 
troduced into  this  action  a  species  of  relief  not 


warranted  liy  the  original  writ,  .  .  .  viz.,  a 
judgment  to  recover  the  ti'rm,  and  a  writ  of  jios- 
session  thereupon.  Possibly  the  change  was  in- 
spired by  jealousy  of  the  chancery  court.s.  It 
cannot  be  stated  precisely  when  this  change  took 
place.  In  1383  it  was  conceded  by  the  ftdl  court 
that  in  'ejectione  firina; '  the  plaintilt  could  no 
more  recover  his  term  than  in  tresjiass  he  could 
recover  damages  for  a  trespass  to  1)e  done.  .  .  . 
But  in  1468  it  was  agreed  by  opposing  counsel 
that  the  term  could  be  I'ccovered,  as  well  as  dam- 
ages. The  earliest  re])orted  decision  to  this  elfect 
was  in  1499,  and  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Heeves  as 
the  most  important  adjudication  rendered  diu'ing 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII..  for  it  changed  the  wdiole 
system  of  remedies  for  the  trial  of  controverted 
titles  to  land,  and  the  recovery  of  real  property." 
— Sedgwick  and  Wait,  Trin/  af  Title  to  Jjiiul 
(Glided.),  sect.  l'.2-25. — "Ejectment  is  the  form 
of  action  now  retained  in  use  in  England  under 
the  St.atute  of  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c.  7,  S  36,  which 
abolished  all  other  forms  of  real  actions  except 
dower.  It  is  in  general  use  in  soiue  form  in  this 
country,  and  by  it  the  plaintilT  recovers,  if  at  all, 
upon  the  strength  of  his  own  title,  and  not  upon 
the  weakness  of  that  of  the  tenant,  since  posses- 
sion is  deemed  conclusive  evidence  of  title  as  to 
all  persons  except  such  as  can  show  a  better  one." 
— ^Vashlnu■n.  Heed  I'roperti/  (hth  ed.).  r.  1.  p.  4().'j. 

A.  D.  1 504- 1 542. — Consideration  in  Con- 
tracts.— "To  ihe  present  writer  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  refer  consideration  to  a  single  source. 
At  the  pi'csent  day  it  is  doubtless  just  and  expe- 
dient to  resolve  every  consideration  into  a  detri- 
ment to  the  promisee  incurred  at  the  request  of 
the  promisor.  But  this  definition  of  considera- 
tion would  not  have  covered  the  cases  of  the 
16th  century.  There  were  then  two  distinct 
forms  of  consideration:  (1)  detriment;  (i)  a  pre- 
cedent debt.  Of  the.se  detriment  was  the  more 
ancient,  having  become  established  in  substance, 
as  early  as  1504.  On  the  other  hand  no  ease  has 
been  found  recognizing  the  validity  of  a  ]u-omise 
to  ])ay  a  precedent  debt  before  154'3.  These  two 
species  of  consideration,  so  different  in  their 
nature,  are.  as  would  be  surmised,  of  distinct 
origin.  The  history  of  detriment  is  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  special  assumpsit,  whereas 
the  consideration  based  upon  a  i^recedeut  debt 
must  be  studied  in  the  development  of  '  indebi- 
tatus assumpsit.'  " — J.  B.  Ames,  Hist,  nf  Axxiiinp- 
sit  ilhirrurd  Ltnr  Rerieir.  r.  0.  /</'.  \-'2). 

A.  D.  1520. — The  Law  of  Parol  Guaranty. — 
"  It  was  decided  in  15'20.  tliat  caie  who  sold  goods 
to  a  third  jierson  on  the  faith  of  the  defendant's 
jiromise  that  the  price  should  be  paid,  might 
iiave  an  action  on  the  case  upon  the  promise. 
This  decision  introduced  the  whole  law  of  ]iarol 
guaranty.  Cases  in  which  the  plaintilf  gave  his 
lime  or  labor  were  as  much  witliin  the  prineijile 
of  the  new  action  as  those  in  whielt  he  jiarted 
with  property.  And  this  fact  was  s])cedily  rec- 
ognized. In  Saint-Germain's  book.  ]iublisiied  in 
1531,  the  student  of  law  thus  defines  the  liability 
of  a  promisor:  '  If  he  to  wliom  the  jiromise  is 
made  have  a  charge  by  reason  of  the  promise, 
...  he  .shall  have  an  action  for  that  thing  that 
was  promised,  though  he  that  made  the  |iromise 
have  no  worldh'  profit  by  it.'  From  that  day  to 
this  a  detriment  has  always  been  deemed  a  valid 
consideration  fcu'  a  jiromise  if  inciu'rcd  at  the 
l)romisor's  request." — J.  B.  Ames,  ///.1/.  of  As- 
sumpsit (lliti-mrd  Law  Rec.  v.  2,  j).  14). 
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A.  D.  1535.— Statute  of  Uses.— "Hofore  flie 
passing  cif  tlie  ^iliilutc  of  Uses  in  the  twentj'- 
sevcnth  year  (>(  Iloiiry  VIII,  attciiipls  luul  bct'ii 
made  to  i)n)tect  l)y  legislation  the  interests  of 
creditois,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  lords,  which 
were  alTected  injuriously  by  feolVmenls  to  uses. 
.  .  .  The  object  of  that  Statute  was  by  joining 
the  possession  or  seiseii  to  the  use  and  interest 
(or,  in  other  words,  by  providing  that  all  the 
estate  which  would  b_y  the  conunon  law  have 
passed  to  the  grantee  to  uses  sliotdd  instantly  be 
taken  out  of  him  and  vested  in  'cestui  (|ue  use'), 
to  annihilate  altogether  the  distinction  between 
the  legal  and  benclieial  o\vnerslii|>,  to  make  the 
ostensible  tenant,  in  every  case  also  tlie  legal 
tenant,  liable  to  liis  lord  for  feudal  dues  and 
services, — wardship,  marriage,  and  the  rest.  .  .  . 
By  converting  the  use  into  the  legal  interest  the 
Statute  did  away  with  the  power  of  disposing  of 
interests  in  lands  by  will,  wliich  had  been  one  of 
the  most  important  results  of  the  iulroduetion  of 
uses.  Probably  tliese  were  the  chief  results 
aimed  at  by  the  Statute  of  Uses.  A  strange 
combination  of  circumstances  —  the  force  of  usage 
1)3'  which  practices  had  arisen  too  strong  even 
for  legislation  to  do  away  with,  coupled  with  an 
almost  suj^erstitious  adherence  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  to  the  letter  of  the  statute  —  produced  the 
curious  result,  that  the  effect  of  the  Statute  of 
Uses  was  directly  the  rever.se  of  its  jiurpo.se,  that 
by  means  of  it  secret  conveyances  of  the  legal 
estate  were  introduced,  while  by  a  strained  inter- 
pretation of  its  terms  the  old  distinction  Viet  ween 
beneficial  or  eciuitable  and  legal  ownership  was 
revived.  What  may  be  called  the  modern  law 
of  Real  Property  and  the  highly  technical  and 
intricate  system  of  conveyancing  which  still  pre- 
vails, dates  from  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII." 
— Kenelm  E.  Diijby,  I/ist.  of  the  Laio  of  Real 
Property  Wh  edi  ii]i.  34:5-345. 

A.  D.  1540-1542. — Testamentary  Power. — 
"The  power  of  dispcsing  by  will  (jf  land  and 
goods  lias  been  of  slow  growth  in  England.  The 
peculiar  theories  of  the  English  land  system  pre- 
vented the  existence  of  a  testamentarj'  jiower 
over  land  until  it  was  created  bv  the  Statute  of 
Wills  (32  &  34  Hen.  VIII.)  extended  by  later 
statutes,  and  although  a  testamentary  power 
over  personal  property  is  very  ancient  in  this 
country,  it  was  limited  at  common  law  by  the 
claims  of  the  testator's  widow  and  children  to 
their  '  reasonable  parts '  of  his  goods.  The 
widow  was  entitled  to  one  thii-d,  or  if  there  were 
no  children  to  one  half  of  her  husband's  personal 
estate;  and  the  children  to  one  third,  or  if  there 
was  no  widow  to  one  half  of  their  father's  per- 
sonal estate,  and  the  testator  could  only  dispose 
by  his  will  of  what  remained.  Whether  the  su- 
perior claims  of  the  widow  and  children  existed 
all  over  England  or  only  in  some  cotinties  by 
custom  is  doubted ;  but  ...  by  Statutes  of 
AVilliam  and  Mary,  AVill.  III.  and  Geo.  I.,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Wills  Act  (1  Vict.  c.  26),  the  cus- 
toms have  been  abolished,  and  a  testator's  testa- 
mentary power  now  extends  to  all  his  real  and 
]iersonal  property." — Stuart  C.  ilacaskie,  The 
Law  if  E.riCiitorx  and  Aihidrihtriitiirfi.  p.  1. 

A.  D.  1542. — Liability  in  Indebitatus  As- 
sumpsit on  an  Express  Promise. — "The  origin 
of  intlebitatus  assumpsit  may  be  explained  in  a 
few  words:  Slade's  case  [4  Rep.,  92a],  decided 
in  1603,  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  source 
of  this  action.     But  this  is  a  misapprehension. 


'  Indebitatus  assumjisit '  upon  an  express  promise 
is  at  least  sixty  years  older  than  Slade's  ease. 
The  evidence  of  its  existence  throughout  the  last 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  conclusive. 
There  is  a  note  by  Brooke,  who  died  in  M.-jH,  as 
follows:  'where  one  is  indebted  to  me,  and  ho 
promises  to  pay  before  Jlichaelmas,  I  may  have 
an  action  of  debt  on  the  contract,  or  an  action  on 
the  case  on  the  promise.'" — J.  B.  Ames,  Jlivt. 
of  .'Uninripslt  {Ilarrard  hno  Jiev.,  v.  2,  7).  16). 

A.  D.  1557.  —  Statute  of  Uses  Rendered 
Nugatory. — "Twcntv  two  years  afU'r  the  jiass- 
iug  of  this  statute  (.Mich.  Term  4  it  ">  Ph.  ^  .M.) 
the  judges  by  a  decision  |)ractie,-illy  rendered  the 
Statute  nugator)'  by  hokling  that  the  Statute  will 
not  execute  more  than  one  use,  and  that  if  there 
be  a  second  use  declared  the  Statute  will  not 
operate  upon  it.  The  elTect  of  this  was  to  bring 
again  into  full  operation  the  eipiitable  doctritie 
as  to  uses  in  lands." — A.  11.  JIarsh,  Ilixt.  tf  the 
Court  if  dhiincerii.  pp.  122-123. 

A.  D.  1580. — Equal  Distribution  of  Prop- 
erty.—  "In  Holland,  all  property,  both  real  and 
personal,  of  jiersons  dying  intestate,  except  land 
held  by  feudal  tenure,  w-as  equally  divided 
among  tlu^  children,  imder  the  provisions  of  an 
act  passed  by  the  States  in  1580.  This  act  also 
contained  a  further  enlightened  provision,  copied 
from  Rome,  and  since  adopted  in  other  Continen- 
tal Counlries.  which  ]u'ohiiiited  parents  from  dis- 
inheriting their  children  except  for  certain  sjieci- 
fied  olfences.  Under  this  legal  .system,  it  became 
customary  for  jjarents  to  divide  their  property 
by  will  equall}'  among  their  children,  just  as  the 
custom  of  leaving  all  the  property  to  the  eldest 
son  grew  np  under  the  laws  of  England.  The 
Puritans  who  settled  New  England  adopted  the 
idea  of  the  equal  distribution  of  property,  in  case 
there  was  no  will  —  giving  to  the  eldest  son, 
however,  in  some  of  the  colonies  a  double  por- 
tion, according  to  the  Old  Testament  injunction, 
—  and  thence  it  has  spreatl  over  the  whole 
United  States." — D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in 
Holland,  En'iland  and  America,  v.  2,  p.  452. 

A.  D.  1589. — Earliest  notice  of  Contract  of 
Insurance. — "  The  first  notice  of  the  contract  of 
insurance  that  ajipears  in  tlie  English  reports,  is 
a  case  cited  in  Coke's  Reports  [6  Coke's  Rep., 
47b],  and  decided  in  the  31st  of  Elizabeth ;  and 
the  commercial  spirit  of  that  age  gave  birth  to 
the  statute  of  43rd  Elizabeth,  pa.ssed  to  give 
facility  to  the  contract,  and  which  created  the 
court  of  policies  of  assurance,  and  shows  by  its 
preamble  that  the  business  of  marine  insurance 
had  been  in  immemorial  use,  and  actively  fol- 
loW'Cd.  But  the  law  of  insurance  received  very 
little  study  and  cultivation  for  ages  afterwards; 
and  3Ir.  Park  informs  us  that  there  were  not 
forty  cases  upon  matters  of  insurance  prior  to  the 
year  175G,  and  even  those  cases  were  generally 
loose  nisi  prius  notes,  containing  very  little  in- 
formation or  claim  to  authority." — J.  Kent,  Com- 
mentiirics,  pt.  5,  leet.  4S. 

A.  D.  1592. — A  Highwayman  as  a  Chief- 
Justice. —  "In  1592,  Elizabeth  appointed  to  the 
olHce  of  Chief-Justice  of  England  a  lawyer,  John 
Popham,  who  is  said  to  have  occasionally  been  a 
highwayman  until  the  age  of  thirty.  At  Ijrst 
blush  this  seems  incredible,  but  only  because 
such  false  notions  generally  prevail  regarding  the 
character  of  the  time.  The  fact  is  that  neither 
jiiracy  nor  robbei'y  was  considered  particularly 
discreditable   at   the  court  of   Elizabeth.      The 
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queen  knighted  Francis  Dralio  for  liis  exploits  as 
a  pirate,  and  a  law  on  the  statute-hooks,  passed 
in  the  middle  of  the  century,  gave  l)enefit  of 
clergy  to  peers  of  the  realm  when  convicted  of 
highway  rohbery.  Men  may  doubt,  if  they 
choose,  the  stories  about  Popham,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  this  statute  cannot  be  disputed." — I). 
Campbell,  T/ie  Piintan  in  IIoUniiil,  Enijluhtl  and 
America,  v.  1.  p.  366. 

A.  D.  1650-1700.  —  Evidence.  —  "Best  Evi- 
dence Rule." — "  Tliis  phrase  is  an  old  one. 
During  tlie  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  tlie  whole  of  the  eighteenth,  while 
rules  of  evidence  were  forming,  the  judges  and 
text  writers  were  in  the  habit  of  laying  down 
two  principles;  namel.y,  (1)  that  one  must  bring 
the  best  evidence  that  he  can,  and  (2)  that  if  he 
does  this,  it  is  enough.  These  ijrinciples  were 
the  beginning,  in  the  endeavor  to  give  consis- 
tency to  the  system  of  evidence  before  juries. 
The\'  were  never  literally  enforced, —  they  were 
principles  and  not  exact  rules;  but  for  a  long 
time  they  alfordeil  a  valuable  test.  As  rules  of 
evidence  and  exceptions  to  the  rules  became  more 
definite,  the  field  for  the  application  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  the  '  Best  Evidence '  w-as  nar- 
rower. But  it  was  often  resorted  to  as  a  definite 
rule  and  test  in  a  manner  whicli  was  very  mis- 
leading. This  is  still  occasionally  done,  as  when 
we  are  told  in  McKinnon  v.  Bliss,  21  N.  Y. ,  p. 
218,  that  '  it  is  a  universal  rule  founded  on  neces- 
sity, that  the  best  evidence  of  which  the  natiu-e 
of  "the  case  admits  is  always  receivable.'  Green- 
leaf's  treatment  of  this  topic  (followed  by  Taylor) 
is  perplexing  and  antiquated.  A  juster  concep- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  Best,  Evid.  s.  88.  Always 
the  chief  example  of  the  '  Best  Evidence '  prin- 
ciple was  the  rule  about  proving  the  contents  of 
a  writing.  But  the  origin  of  this  rule  about 
writings  was  older  than  the  'Best  Evidence' 
principle;  and  that  principle  may  well  have  been 
a  generalization  from  this  rule,  which  appears 
to  be  traceable  to  the  doctrine  of  profert,  'J'hat 
doctrine  required  the  actual  production  of  the 
instrument  which  was  set  up  in  pleading.  In 
like  manner,  it  was  said,  in  dealing  with  the  jury, 
that  a  jury  could  not  specifically  find  the  con- 
tents of  a  deed  unless  it  had  been  exhibited  to 
them  in  evidence.  And  afterwards  when  the 
jury  came  to  hear  testimony  from  witnesses,  it 
was  said  that  witnesses  could  not  undertake  to 
speak  to  the  contents  of  a  deed  without  the  pro- 
duction of  the  deed  itself.  .  .  .  Our  earliest 
records  show  the  practice  of  exhibiting  charters 
and  other  writings  to  the  jury." — J.  B.  Thayer, 
iSihrt  Casrx  III!  Eritliiire.  p.  726. 

A.  D.  1600. — Mortgagee's  Right  to  Posses- 
sion.—  "  When  this  country  was  colonized,  aliout 
A.  I).  1600,  the  law  of  mortgage  was  perfectly 
well  settled  in  England.  It  was  established  there 
that  a  mortgage,  whether  b\'  deed  upon  condi- 
tion, by  trust  deed,  or  by  deed  and  defeasance, 
vested  the  fee,  at  law,  in  the  mortgagee,  and 
that  the  mortgagee,  unless  the  deed  reserved  pos- 
.sessiou  to  the  mortgagor,  was  entitled  to  immedi- 
ate possession.  Tlicorelieally  our  ancestors 
brought  this  law  to  America  with  them.  Things 
ran  on  until  the  Revolution.  ^lortgages  were 
given  in  the  Englisli  form,  bj'  deed  on  condition, 
by  deed  and  defeasance,  or  by  trust  deed.  It 
was  not  customary  in  Plymouth  or  Jlassachu- 
setts  Bay,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary elsewhere,  to  insert  a  provision  that  the 


mortgagor,  tmtil  default  in  jiayment,  should  re- 
tain possession.  Theoretically,  during  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the  first  settlement 
to  the  Revolution,  the  English  rules  of  law  gov- 
erned all  these  transactions,  and,  as  matter  of 
book  law,  every  mortgagee  of  a  house  or  a  farm 
was  the  owner  of  it,  and  had  the  absolute  right 
to  take  possession  upon  the  delivery  of  the  deed. 
But  the  curious  thing  about  this  is,  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  never  dreamed  that  such  was  the 
law." — H.  W.  Chaplin,  I'he  Story  nf  Mortgiirje 
Law  (Ilarrard  Law  Rerietr,  t.  4,  pj.  12). 

A.  D.  1601-1602. — Malicious  Prosecution. — 
"  The  modern  action  for  malicious  piosecution. 
represented  formerly  by  the  action  fur  conspir- 
acy,  has  brought  down  to  our  own  time  a  doc- 
trine which  is  probably  traceable  to  the  practice 
of  spreafling  the  case  fully  upon  the  record, 
uamel}',  that  what  is  a  reasonable  and  probable 
cause  for  a  prosecution  is  a  question  for  the 
court.  That  it  is  a  question  of  fact  is  confessed, 
and  also  that  other  like  questions  in  similar  cases 
are  given  to  the  jury.  Keasons  of  jiolicy  led  the 
old  judges  to  permit  the  defendant  to  state  his 
ease  fully  upon  the  record,  so  as  to  secure  to  the 
court  a  greater  control  over  the  jury  in  handling 
the  facts,  and  to  keep  what  were  accounted 
([Uestions  of  law,  i.  e. ,  questions  which  it  was 
thought  should  be  decided  by  the  judges  out  of 
the  jury's  hands.  Gawdy,  J.,  in  such  a  case, 
in  1601-2,  '  doubted  whether  it  were  a  jdea,  be- 
cau.se  it  amounts  to  a  non  culpabilis.  .  .  .  But 
the  other  justices  held  that  it  was  a  good  plea, 
per  doubt  del  lay  gents.'  Now  that  the  mode 
of  pleading  has  changed,  the  old  rule  still  holds; 
being  maintained,  perhaps,  chiefly  by  the  old 
reasons  of  policy." — J.  B.  Thayer,  Law  and  Fart 
in  Jury  Trialx  (Ilarrard  Law  Eer.,  t.  4,  p.   147). 

Ai.so  in:  The  same,  Select  Cases  on  Evidence, 
p.  im. 

A.  D.  1603.  —  Earliest  reported  case  of 
Bills  of  Exchange. —  "The  origin  ami  history 
of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  other  negotiable  instru- 
ments are  traced  by  Lord  Chief  .Justice  Cock- 
biu'n  in  his  judgment  in  Goodwin  v.  Kobarts 
[L.  R.  10  Ex.,  pp.  346-358].  It  seems  that  bills 
\vere  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Florentines  in 
the  twelfth  century.  From  Italy  the  use  of 
them  spread  to  France,  and  eventually  they 
were  introduced  into  England.  The  first  Eng- 
lish reported  case  in  which  they  are  mentioned 
is  ^Martin  v.  Boure  (Cro.  Jac.  3),  decided  in  IGOo. 
At  first  the  use  of  Bills  of  Exchange  seems  to 
have  been  confined  to  foreign  bills  between 
English  and  foreign  merchants.  It  was  after- 
wards extended  to  domestic  bills  between 
traders,  and  finally  to  bills  of  all  persons  whetlier 
traders  or  not.  The  law  throughout  has  lieen 
based  on  the  custom  of  merchants  respec'ting 
them;  the  old  form  of  declaration  on  bill  used 
always  to  state  that  it  was  drawn  'secundum 
usum  et  consuetudinem  raercatorum.' " — .M.  D. 
Chalmers,  liitlii  of  Exrhinajr,  p.  .rlir.,  introil. — 
iSee,  also,  JIonisy  .\nd  Bankixo,  ^Ikiu.kv.xl. 

A.  D.  1604. — Death  Inferred  from  Long  Ab- 
sence.— "  It  is  not  at  all  modern  to  inl'i'r  dealli 
from  a  long  absence;  1  he  recent  thing  is  the  fix- 
ing of  a  time  of  seven  years,  and  jnitting  this 
into  a  rule.  The  faint  beginning  of  it.  as  a  com- 
mon-law rule,  and  one  of  general  application  in 
all  questions  of  life  and  death,  is  found,  so  far 
as  our  recorded  cases  show,  in  Doe  d.  George  v. 
.lesson  (.January,  1805).     Long  before  this  time, 
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ill  1004,  tbo  '  liigani)'  Aft'  of  .lames  L  liail  cx- 
ompti'il  from  the  scoijo  of  its  provisions,  and  so 
from  tlic  silualion  aiul  piuiislimcnt  of  a  felon  (1) 
those  persons  who  hail  married  a  .second  time 
when  the  lirst  sponse  had  licen  l)e3'ond  the  seas 
for  seven  years,  and  (2)  those  whose  sponse  had 
been  absent  for  .seven  years,  although  not  be- 
yond the  seas, —  'the  one  of  them  not  knowing 
the  other  to  be  living  wdlhin  that  time.'  This 
statvite  did  not  treat  matters  altogether  as  if  the 
absent  party  were  dead ;  it  did  not  validate  the 
second  marriage  in  either  case.  It  simply  c.\- 
empteil  a  party  from  the  statutory  penally." — 
J.  15.  Thayer,  Pirsniiijitioun  iind  the  l.iiio  of  Eei- 
(Iciiri-  {/Iiirriird  Liiir  Rii'iew,  i).  3,  p.  l.")l). 

A.  D.  1609. — First  Recognition  of  Right  to 
Sue  for  Quantum  Meruit. —  "Tliere  seems  to 
have  been  no  recognition  of  the  right  to  sue  upon 
an  implied  'quantum  meruit' before  1009.  Tlie 
innkeeper  was  the  first  to  profit  by  the  innova- 
tion. Keciprocity  demanded  that,  if  the  law  im- 
posed a  duty  upon  the  innkeeper  to  receive  and 
keep  safely,  it  shoidd  also  imply  a  promise  on 
the  part  of  the  guest  to  pa}'  what  was  reasonable. 
The  tailor  was  in  the  same  case  with  the  inn- 
keeper, and  his  right  to  recover  upon  a  (luantum 
meruit  was  recognized  in  IGIO."  [Six  Carpen- 
ters'Case,  8  Rep.,  147a.]  —  J.  B.  Ames,  lEst.  of 
AxuniiijKit  (ITin-rard  Liiir  Ri  r..  i:  2,  p.  .')S). 

A.  D.  1623. —  Liability  of  Gratuitous  Bailee 
to  be  Charged  in  Assumpsit,  established. 
— "The  earliest  attempt  to  charge  bidlees  in 
assumpsit  were  made  when  the  bailment  was 
gratuitous.  These  attempts,  just  before  and 
after  1600,  were  unsuccessful,  because  the  plaiu- 
tifTs  could  not  make  out  any  consideration.  The 
gratuitous  bailment  was,  of  cour.se,  not  a  bcnetit, 
but  a  burden  to  the  defendant;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  detriment, 
but  an  advantage  to  the  plaintilT.  But  iu  1623 
it  was  finally  decided,  not  without  a  great  strain- 
ing, it  must  be  conceded,  of  tlic  doctrine  of  con- 
sideration, that  a  bailee  might  be  charged  iu 
assumpsit  on  a  gratuitous  bailment."  —  J.  B. 
Ames,  Mist.  <f  Asmimpsit  (Harvard  Law  Review, 
v.  2,  p.  6,  citing  Wheatleij  v.  Low,  Palm.,  381/ 
Cro.  Jar.  668). 

A.  D.  1625  (circa). —  Experiment  in  Legis- 
lation.— Limitation  in  time. — "The  distinction 
between  temporary  and  permanent  Legislation 
is  a  very  old  one."  It  was  a  distinction  ex- 
pressed at  Athens;  but  "we  liave  no  such 
variety  of  name.  All  are  alike  Acts  of  Par- 
liament. Acts  in  the  nature  of  new  departures 
in  the  Law  of  an  important  kind  are  frequently 
limited  iu  time,  very  often  with  a  view  of  gain- 
ing experience  as  to  the  practical  working  of  a 
new  s_ysteni  before  the  Legislature  commits  itself 
to  final  legislation  on  the  subject,  sometimes,  no 
doubt,  by  way  of  compromise  with  the  Oppo- 
sition, olijectiug  to  the  passing  of  such  a  meas- 
ure at  all.  Limitation  in  time  often  occurs  in 
old  Acts.  Instances  are  the  first  Act  of  the  first 
Parliament  of  Charles  I.  (1  Car.  1.,  c.  1).  forbid- 
ding certain  sports  and  pastimes  on  Sunday,  and 
permitting  others.  The  Book  of  Sports  of  .James 
I.  had  prepared  the  mind  of  the  people  for  that 
more  liberal  observance  of  Sunday  which  had 
been  so  offensive  to  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  but  it  had  not  been  down  to  that  time  ac- 
knowdedged  by  the  Legislature.  This  was  now 
done  iu  162.5,  the  Act  was  passed  for  the  then 
Parliament,   continued  from  time  to   time,   and 


finally  (th<'  experiment  having  ajiparently  suc- 
ceeded) niaile  ]ii-rpi-tnal  in  1641.  Another  in- 
stance is  the  .Music  Hall  Act  of  17.52  passed  it  is 
said  on  the  advice  of  Henry  Fielding,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  di.sorderly  state  of  the  nuisic  lialls 
of  the  jieriod,  and  ])erhaps  still  more  on  account 
of  the  Jacobite  songs  sometimes  sung  at  such 
places.  It  was  passed  for  thi'ce  years,  and,  hav- 
ing apparently  put  an  end  to  local  disafVeelion, 
was  made  jierpetual  in  17.5.5.  Modern  instances 
are  the  J5allot  Act.  1872,  passed  originally  for 
eight  years,  and  now  annually  continued,  the 
liegulalion  of  Bailways  Act,  1873,  creating  anew 
tribunal,  the  Railway  Commission,  passed  origiir- 
ally  for  live  years,  and  annually  continued  until 
made  perpetual  by  the  Hallway  and  Canal  Traf- 
fic Act,  1888;  the'Kmployers'  Liability  Act,  1880, 
a  new  departure  in  Social  Legislation,  expiring 
on  the  31st  l)ecend)or,  1887,  and  since  annually 
continued;  and  the  Shop  Hours  Regulation  Act, 
1886,  a  similar  de|)arture,  expiring  iu  1888.  and 
.continued  for  the  present  Session.  .  .  .  (2)  Place. 
—  It  is  in  this  respect  that  tlie  Experimental 
method  of  Parliament  is  most  conspicuous.  A 
law  is  enacted  binding  only  locally,  and  is  .some- 
times extended  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
realm,  sometimes  not.  The  old  Statute  of  Cir- 
cnmspecte  Agatis  (13  Edw.  I.,  stat.  4)  pas.sed  in 
128.5  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples.  The  point 
of  importance  in  it  is  that  it  was  addressed  only 
to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  afterwards  seems 
to  have  been  tacitly  admitted  as  law  in  tlie  case 
of  all  dioceses,  having  probably  been  found  to 
have  worked  well  at  Norwich.  It  was  not  un- 
like the  Rescripts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  which, 
primarily  addressed  to  an  individual,  afterwards 
became  precedents  of  general  law." — James  AVil- 
\\-Mn(Lair  ^r<iq.  if-  Ra:..  Lnnd.  1888-9),  Ath  scr., 
V.  14,  p.  306. 

A.  D.  1630-1641. — Public  Registry. — "  AVhen 
now  we  look  to  llie  United  Slates,  we  find  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  in.stitu- 
tion  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  first 
.settlers  of  New  York  coming  from  Holland, 
brought  it  with  them.  In  1636.  the  Pilgrims  of 
Ph'mouth.  coming  also  from  Holland,  passed  a 
law  requiring  that  for  the  prevention  of  frauds, 
all  conveyances,  including  mortgages  and  leases, 
should  be  recorded.  Connecticut  followed  in 
1639,  the  Puritans  of  Jlassachusetts  in  1641 ; 
Penn,  of  course,  introduced  it  into  Penns3-lvania. 
Subsequently  every  State  of  the  Union  estab- 
lished substantially  the  same  system." — D. 
Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  Holland,  Enr/land  and 
America,  v.  2,  p.  463. 

A.  D.  1650  (circa). —  Law  regarded  as  a 
Luxury. — "Of  all  the  reforms  needed  in  Eng- 
land, that  of  the  law  was  perhaps  the  most 
urgent.  In  the  general  features  of  its  adminis- 
tration the  sj'stem  had  been  little  changed  since 
the  days  of  the  first  Edward.  As  to  its  details, 
a  mass  of  abuses  had  grown  up  which  made  the 
name  of  justice  nothing  but  a  mockery.  Twenty 
thousand  cases,  it  was  said,  stood  for  judgment 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  some  of  them  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  years  old.  In  all  the  courts  the 
judges  held  their  positions  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crowu.  They  and  their  clerks,  the  marshals,  and 
the  sheriffs  exacted  exorbitant  fees  for  eveiy  ser- 
vice, and  on  their  cause-list  gave  the  preference 
to  the  suitor  with  the  longest  purse.  Legal 
documents  were  written  iu  a  barbarinis  jargon 
which  none  but  the  initiated  coidd  understand. 
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The  lawyers,  for  centuries,  had  exercised  tlieir 
ingenuity  in  perfecting  a  system  of  pleading, 
the  main  object  of  which  seems  to  have  been  to 
augment  tlieir  charges,  while  burying  the  merits 
of  a  cause  under  a  tangle  of  technicalities  which 
would  secure  them  from  diseutombment.  The 
result  was  that  law  had  become  a  luxury  for  the 
rich  alone." — D.  Campbell,  The  Puritan  in  IIol- 
li(iii1.  EnijUimliDKl  America,  v.  '2,  I'p.  383-384. 

A.  D.  1657. — Perhaps  the  first  Indebitatus 
Assumpsit  for  Money  paid  to  Defendant  by 
Mistake. — "One  Avho  received  money  from 
another  to  be  applied  in  a  particular  way  was 
bound  to  give  au  account  of  his  stewardship.  If 
he  fullilled  his  commission,  a  plea  to  that  effect 
would  be  a  valid  discharge.  If  he  failed  for  any 
reason  to  apply  the  money  in  the  mode  directed, 
the  auditors  would  find  that  the  amount  received 
was  due  to  the  plaintilf,  who  would  have  a  judg- 
ment for  its  recovery.  If,  for  example,  the  money 
was  to  be  applied  in  payment  of  a  debt  errone- 
ously supjxised  to  be  due  from  the  plaintiff  to 
the  defendant.  .  .  .  the  intended  application  of 
the  money  being  impossible,  the  plaintiff  would 
recover  the  money  in  Account.  Debt  would  also 
lie  in  such  cases.  .  .  .  By  means  of  a  fiction  of 
a  promise  implied  in  law  '  Indebitatus  Assump- 
sit '  because  concurrent  with  Debt,  and  thus  was 
established  the  familiar  action  of  Assumpsit  for 
money  had  and  received  to  recover  money  paid 
to  the  defendant  by  mistake.  Bonnel  v.  FowUe 
(16.57)  is,  perhaps,  the  first  action  of  the  kind." — 
J.  B.  Ames,  Hist,  of  Assumpsit  {Harvard  Lain 
Her.,  r.  2,  p.  66). 

A.  D.  1670. — Personal  Knowledge  of  Jurors. 
— "The  jury  were  still  required  to  come  from  the 
neighborhood  where  the  fact  they  liad  to  try 
was  supposed  to  have  happened;  and  this  ex- 
plains the  origin  of  the  venue  (vicintum).  which 
appears  in  all  indictments  and  declarations  at  the 
present  day.  It  points  out  the  place  from  which 
the  jury  must  be  summoned.  .  .  .  And  it  was 
said  l)y  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  BusheU's 
case  (A.  D.  1670),  that  the  jury  being  returned 
from  the  vicinage  whence  the  cause  of  action 
ari.ses,  the  law  supposes  them  to  have  sutlicient 
knowledge  to  try  the  matters  in  issue,  'and  so 
the_v  must,  though  no  evidence  were  given  on 
either  side  in  court';  —  and  the  case  is  put  of  an 
action  upon  a  bond  to  which  the  defendant  pleads 
solvit  ad  diem,  but  oifers  no  proof:  —  where,  the 
court  said  '  the  jury  is  directed  to  tiud  for  the 
plaintiff,  unless  they  know  payment  was  made 
of  their  own  knowledge,  according  to  the  plea.' 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  old  legal  doctrine, 
which  is  at  first  sight  somewhat  startling,  that 
the  evidence  in  court  is  not  binding  evidence  to 
a  jur}-.  Therefore  acting  upon  their  own  knowl- 
edge, they  were  at  liberty  to  give  a  verdict  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  evidence,  if  they  so 
tluHight  lit." — W.  Forsyth,  Trial  In/  Jury,  pp. 
134-136. 

A.  D.  1678.— The  Statute  of  Frauds.— "Dur- 
ing Lord  Nottingham's  period  of  olliee.  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  his  advice,  the  Statute 
of  Frauds  was  passed.  Its  main  provisions  arc 
directed  against  the  enforcement  of  verbal  con- 
tracts, the  validity  of  verbal  conveyances  of  in- 
terests in  land,  the  creation  of  trusts  of  lauds 
without  writing,  and  the  allowance  of  inmcupa- 
tive  wills.  It  also  made  ei[uilable  interests  in 
lands  subject  to  the  owner's  debts  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  legal  interests  were.     The  statute  carried 


into  legislative  effect  principles  which  had,  so 
far  back  as  the  time  of  Bacon's  orders,  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  by  its 
operation  in  the  conunon  law  courts  it  must  often 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  equitable  inter- 
ference. In  modern  times ithas  not  infreciuently 
been  decried,  especially  so  far  as  it  restricts  the 
verbal  proof  of  contracts,  but  in  estimating  its 
value  and  operation  at  the  time  it  became  a  law 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  of  the 
parties  to  an  action  at  law  could  not  then  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  Defendant  might  have  been 
charged  upon  the  uncorroborated  .statement  of  a 
single  witness  which  he  was  not  allowed  to  con- 
tradict, as  Lord  Eldon  argued  many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  action  upon  the  case  for  fraud 
was  introduced  at  law.  It  was  therefore  a  most 
reasonable  precaution,  while  this  unreasonable 
rule  continued,  to  lay  down  that  the  Defendant 
should  be  charged  only  upon  writing  signed 
by  him." — D.  M.  Kerly,  llist.  of  Equity,  p. 
170. 

A.  D.  1680. — Habeas  Corpus  and  Personal 
Liberty.  —  "The  language  of  the  great  char- 
ter is,  that  no  freeman  sliall  be  taken  or  impris- 
oned but  by  the  lawftd  judgment  of  his  equals, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  And  many  subsequent 
old  statutes  expressly  direct,  that  no  man  shall 
be  taken  or  imprisoned  by  suggestion  or  petition 
to  the  king  or  his  council,  unless  it  be  by  legal 
indictment,  or  the  process  of  the  common  law. 
By  the  petition  of  right,  3  Car.  I.,  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  detained 
without  cause  shown.  .  .  .  By  16  Car.  I.,  c.  10, 
if  any  person  be  restrained  of  his  liberty  .  .  .  , 
he  shall,  upon  demand  of  his  counsel,  have  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  to  bring  his  body  before 
the  court  of  king's  bench  or  common  pleas,  who 
shall  determine  wheth'er  the  cause  of  his  com- 
mitment be  just.  .  .  .  And  by  31  Car.  II.,  c.  2, 
commonly  called  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the 
methods  of  obtaining  this  writ  are  so  plainly 
pointed  out  and  enforced,  that,  ...  no  sub- 
ject of  England  can  be  long  detained  in  prison, 
except  in  those  cases  in  wliich  the  law  requires 
and  justifies  such  detainer.  And,  ...  it  is 
declared  by  1  W.  and  JI.  St.  2,  c.  2,  that  ex- 
cessive bail  ought  not  be  required." — AV.  Black- 
stone,  Commentaries,  L,  13.5. — .J.  Kent,  Commen- 
taries, pt.  4,  U'ct.  24. — For  the  text  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  of  1679  see  Encjland:  A.  D.  167S) 
(May). 

A.  D.  1683-1771. — Subsequent  Birth  of  a 
Child  revokes  a  'Will.— "The  first  ca.se  that 
recognized  the  rule  that  the  subseipieut  birth 
of  a  child  was  a  revocation  of  a  will  of  per- 
sonal jn-opert}',  was  dccideil  by  the  court  of 
delegates,  upon  appeal,  in  the  reigu  of  Charles 
II. ;  "and  it  was  grounded  uiion  the  law  of  the 
civilians  [Overbu'ry  v.  Overbury.  2  Show  Rep., 
253].  .  .  .  The  rule  was  applied  iu  chancery  to 
a  devise  of  real  estate,  in  15rown  v.  Thompson 
[I  Ld.  Raym.  441]:  but  it  was  received  with 
doubt  by  Lord  Ilarilwicke  and  Lord  Northing- 
ton.  Tlie  distinction  between  a  will  of  real  and 
personal  estate  could  not  well  be  supported ;  and 
Lord  Jlanslield  declared,  that  he  saw  no  grounil 
for  a  distinction.  The  great  point  was  finally 
and  solemnly  settled,  in  1771.  by  the  court  of 
excliequer.  in  Christoiiher  v.  Christoiiher  [Dick- 
en's  Rep.  445].  that  m:irriage  and  a  child,  were 
a  revocation  of  a  will  of  land." — J.  Kent,  Com- 
mentaries, ]}t.  6,  led.  68. 
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A.  D.  1688.  — Dividing  Line  between  Old 
and  New  Law. — Tlif  dividirig  lino  between  the 
uiu-icnt  uiid  the  niiiileru  Kuglish  reports  nmy,  for 
the  sake  of  convenient  iirrangenicnt,  be  placed 
at  the  revolution  in  the  year  1C88.  "The  dis- 
tinction between  the  old  and  new  law  seems 
then  to  be  more  distinctly  marked.  The  cum- 
bersome and  opjiressive  appendages  of  the  feudal 
tenures  were  abolished  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL,  and  the  sjiirit  of  modern  improvement,  .  .  . 
began  then  to  be  more  sensil)ly  felt,  and  more 
actively  dilfuscd.  The  appointment  of  that 
great  and  honest  lawyer.  Lord  Holt,  to  the  sta- 
tion of  chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  gave  a 
new  tone  and  impulse  to  the  vigour  of  the  com- 
mon law." — J.  Kent.  Cominentitriea,  jil.  3,  hft.  ~l. 

A.  D.  1689.  —  First  instance  of  an  Action 
sustained  for  Damages  for  a  Breach  of  Prom- 
ise to  Account. — "  It  is  wortliy  of  observation 
that  while  the  obligation  to  accoimt  is  created  by 
law,  yet  the  privity  without  which  such  an  obli- 
gation cannot  exist  is,  as  a  rule,  created  by  tlie 
parties  to  the  obligation.  .  .  .  Such  tlien  being 
the  facts  from  which  the  law  will  raise  an  obliga- 
tion to  account,  the  next  cpiestion  is.  How  can  surli 
an  ol>ligation  be  enforced,  or,  what  is  the  remedy 
upon  such  an  obligation?  It  is  obvious  that  the 
only  adequate  remedy  is  specific  performance,  or 
at  least  specitic  reparation.  An  action  on  the 
case  to  recover  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  obli- 
gation, even  if  such  an  action  would  lie,  would 
be  clearly  inadec]uate,  as  it  would  involve  the 
necessity  of  investigating  all  the  items  of  the  ac- 
count for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  damages,  and  that  a  jury  is  not  competent 
to  do.  In  truth,  however,  such  an  action  will 
not  lie.  If,  indeed,  there  be  an  actual  in-onii.se 
to  account,  either  an  express  or  implied  in  fact. 
an  action  will  lie  for  the  breach  of  that  ]ironii.se ; 
but  as  such  a  promise  is  entirely  collateral  to  the 
obligation  to  account,  and  as  therefore  a  recovery 
on  the  promise  would  be  no  bar  to  an  action  on 
the  obligation,  it  would  seem  that  nominal 
damages  only  could  be  recovered  in  an  action  on 
the  promise,  or  at  the  most  only  such  special 
damages  as  the  plaintiff  had  suffered  by  the 
breach  of  the  promise.  Besides  the  lirst  instance 
in  which  an  action  on  such  a  promise  was  sus- 
tained was  as  late  as  the  time  of  Lord  Holt 
[Wilkyns  v.  Wilkyns,  Carth.  89],  while  the  obli- 
gation to  account  has  existed  and  been  recognized 
from  early  times." — C.  C.  Langdcll,  .-1  Brief  Sur- 
ret/  I'f  Eiinitii  Jitrisdiction  {llarvard  Law  Men.,  r. 
2,' pp.  'i',(\-i'A). 

A.  D.  1689-1710. — Lord  Holt  and  the  Law 
of  Bailments. — ■■The  most  celebrated  case  which 
he  decided  in  this  department  was  that  of  Coggs 
V.  Bernard,  in  ■nhieh  the  qviestiou  arose, 
'whether,  if  a  person  promises  without  reward 
to  take  care  of  goods,  he  is  answerable  if  they 
are  lost  or  damaged  by  his  negligence? '  In  a 
short  compass  he  expounded  with  admirable 
clearness  and  accuracy  the  whole  law  of  bail- 
ment, or  the  liability  of  the  person  to  whom 
goods  are  delivered  for  different  purposes  on  be- 
half of  the  owner;  availing  himself  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Roman  civil  law,  of  which  most 
English  lawyers  were  as  ignorant  as  of  the  In- 
stitutes of  Menu.  ...  He  then  elaborately  goes 
over  the  six  sorts  of  bailment,  showing  the  exact 
degree  of  care  reciuired  on  the  part  of  the  bailee 
in  each,  with  the  corresponding  degree  of  neg- 
ligence which  will  give  a  right  of  action  to  the 
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bailor.  In  the  last  lie  shows  tliat,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  trust,  there  is  an  implied  promise  to 
take  ordinary  care;  so  that,  although  there  be  no 
reward,  for  a  loss  arising  from  gro.ss  negligence 
the  bailee  is  liable  to  the  bailor  for  the  value  of 
the  goods.  Sir  William  Jones  is  contented  that 
his  own  masterly  'Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ment'shall  lie  considered  merely  as  a  commen- 
tary upon  this  judgment;  and  Professor  Story, 
in  ills  'C^ommentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,' 
represents  it  as  'a  prodigious  effort  to  arrange 
the  principles  by  which  the  subject  is  regidated 
in  a  scientific  order.'" — Lord  (.'ampbell,  Jyiim  of 
the  C'hief.liiKlms,  t.  3,  pj).  li:5-lll. 

A.  D.  1703. — Implied  Promises  recognized. 
— "The  value  of  the  discovery  of  the  implied 
promise  in  fact  was  cxenii)lilied  ...  in  the  case 
of  a  parol  submission  to  an  award.  If  the 
arbitrators  awarded  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  the  money  was  recoverable  in  debt,  since 
an  award,  after  the  analogy  of  a  judgnjent, 
created  a  debt.  But  if  the  awiird  was  for  the 
jierformauce  of  a  collateral  act,  .  .  .  there  was, 
originally,  no  mode  of  compelling  compliance 
with  the  award,  unless  the  parlies  exjiressly 
promised  to  abide  by  the  decisicai  of  the  arbitra- 
tors. Tilford  v.  French  (106:5)  is  a  case  in  point. 
So',  also,  seven  vears  later,  '  it  was  said  by 
Twisdcn.  J.,  [Anon.,  1  Vent.  GO],  that  if  two 
submit  to  an  award,  this  contains  not  a  recip- 
rocal ju-omisc  to  perform;  but  there  must  lie  an 
express  promise  to  ground  an  action  upon  it.' 
This  doctrine  w-as  abandoned  by  the  time  of  Lord 
Holt,  who,  .  .  .  said:  'But  "the  contrary  has 
been  held  since;  for  if  two  men  submit  to  the 
award  of  a  third  person,  they  do  also  thereby 
promise  expressly  to  abide  by  his  determination, 
for  agreeing  to  refer  is  a  promise  in  itself.'  " — J. 
B.  Anies,  Jli.'^t.  of  Ansiimpsit  (Iliinard  Law  Bc- 
vieic,  V.  2,  //.  6'-). 

A.  D.  1706. —  Dilatory  Pleas.— "  Pleas  to 
the  jurisdiction,  to  the  disability,  or  in  abate- 
ment, were  formerly  very  often  used  as  mere 
dilaiory  pleas,  without  any  foundation  of  truth, 
and  calculated  only  for  delay;  but  now  by 
statute  4  and  5  Ann.,  c.  1(5,  no  dilatory  plea  is  to 
be  admitted,  without  aflidavit  made  of  the  truth 
thereof,  or  some  probable  matter  shown  to  the 
court  to  induce  them  to  believe  it  true." — ^V. 
Blackstone,  Coiiniienttn-ks,  hk.  3.  ;).  302. 

A.  D.  1710. — Joint  Stock  Companies:  Bub- 
ble Act. — "  The  most  complicated,  as  well  as 
the  luost  modern,  branch  of  the  law  of  artilicial 
persons  relates  to  those  wdiich  are  formed  for 
purposes  of  trade.  They  are  a  natural  accom- 
paniment of  the  extension  of  commerce.  Au 
ordinary  partnership  lacks  the  coherence  which 
is  required  for  great  undertakings.  Its  partners 
may  Avitlidraw^roni  it,  taking  their  capital  with 
the'ni,  and  the  '  firm  '  having  as  such  no  legal 
recognition,  a  contract  made  with  it  could  be  sued 
upon,  according  to  the  common  law  of  England, 
only  in  an  action  in  which  the  whole  list  of  part- 
ners were  made  plaintiffs  or  defendants.  In  (n-der 
to  remedy  the  first  of  these  inconveniences,  part- 
nerships were  formed  upon  the  principle  of  a 
joint-stock,  the  capital  invested  in  which  must 
remain  at  a  fixed  amount,  although  the  shares 
into  which  it  is  divided  may  pass  from  hand  to 
hand.  This  device  did  not  however  obviate  tlie 
diffieult.v  in  suing,  nor  did  it  relieve  the  partners, 
past  and  present,  from  liability  for  debts  in  excess 
of  their,  past  or  jiresent,  shares  in  the  concern. 
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Li  the  interest  not  on)}-  of  tlie  sliiire-partners, 
but  also  of  the  piilOie  withwhieh  they  had  de.-il- 
iugs,  it  was  desirable  to  discounisfe  the  formation 
of  such  assoeiations;  and  the  formation  of  joint- 
stock  partnerships,  except  such  as  were  incor- 
porated b_y  royal  charter,  was  according!}',  for  a 
time,  prohibited  iu  England  by  the  '  Bubble  Act,' 
6  Geo.  I,  c.  18.  An  incori)orated  trading  com- 
pany, in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  principles 
regulating  artilicial  persons,  consists  of  a  definite 
amount  of  capital  to  which  alone  creditors  of  the 
company  can  look  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
demands,  divided  into  shares  held  by  a  number 
of  individuals  who.  tliough  they  participate  in  the 
jirofits  of  tile  concern,  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  shares  held  by  each,  incur  no  personal  lia- 
bility in  respect  of  its  losses.  An  artificial  per- 
son "of  this  sort  is  now  recognized  under  most 
systems  of  law.  It  can  be  formed,  as  a  rule, 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  power, 
ami  is  described  as  a  'societe,'  or  'compagnie,' 
'anonyme,'  an  '  Actiengesellschaft,'  or  'joint- 
stock  "compan\-  limited.'  A  less  pure  form  of 
such  a  corporation  is  a  company  the  shareholders 
in  which  incur  an  unlimited  personal  liabilit}'. 
There  is  also  a  form  resembling  a  partnership 
'en  commandite,'  iu  which  the  liability  of  some 
of  the  shareholders  is  limited  by  their  shares, 
while  that  of  others  is  unlimited.  Subject  to 
some  exceptions,  any  seven  partners  in  a  trading 
concern  may,  and  partners  wliose  number  exceeds 
twenty  must,  acconling  to  English  law,  become 
incorporated  by  registration  under  the  Companies 
Acts,  with  either  limited  or  unlimited  liability 
as  they  may  determine  at  the  time  of  incorpora- 
tion."— Thomas  Erskine  Holland,  Elements  of 
Jurisprvdenec,  ol/i  ed..  p.  298. 

A.  D.  171 1. — Voluntary  Restraint  of  Trade. 
—  "The  judicial  construction  (jf  Jlagna  Cliarta 
is  illustrated  in  the  great  case  of  Mitcliell  v.  Kc}-- 
nolds  (1  P.  W.,  181),  still  the  leading  authority 
upon  the  doctrine  of  voluntary  restraint  of  trade, 
though  decided  in  1711,  when  modern  mercantile 
law  was  in  its  infancy.  The  Court  (Chief  Jus- 
tice Parker),  distinguishing  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  restraints  of  trade,  says  as  to 
involuntary  restraints:  'The  first  reason  why 
such  of  these,  as  are  created  liy  grant  and  charter 
from  the  crown  and  by-laws  generally  are  \'oid, 
is  drawn  from  the  encouragement  which  the  law 
gives  to  trade  and  honest  industry,  and  that  they 
are  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  tlie  subject.  Sec- 
ond, another  reason  is  drawn  from  jNlagna  Charta, 
which  is  infringed  by  these  acts  of  power.  That 
statute  says:  Kullus  liber  homo,  etc.,  disseizetur 
de  libero  tenemento,  vel  libertalibus  vel  liberis 
consueluilinilnis  suis,  etc.  :  and  these  words  have 
been  always  taken  to  extend  to  freedom  of  trade. 
— Frederick  N.  Judson,  14  American  But-  Am' 11 
liepL,  p.  236. 

A.  D.  1730. — Special  Juries. — "The  first 
statutory  recognition  of  their  existence  occurs 
so  late  as  in  the  Act  3  Geo.  II.,  ch.  2o.  But  the 
principle  seems  to  have  been  admitted  in  early 
times.  We  find  in  the  year  1150  (2!)  Hen.  VI.)  a 
petition  for  a  special  jury.  .  .  .  'The  statute  of 
George  II.  speaks  of  special  juries  as  already 
well  known,  and  it  declares  and  enacts  that  the 
courts  at  Westminster  shall,  upon  motion  made 
by  any  plaintilT,  jirosecutor,  or  defendant,  ordi'r 
and  appoint  a  jury  to  be  struck  before  the  proper 
officer  of  the  court  where  the  cause  is  depending, 
'in  such  manner  as  special  juries  have  been  and 


are  usually  struck  in  such  courts  respectively 
upon  trials  at  bar  had  in  tlie  said  courts.'  " — W. 
Forsyth,  Trial  hi/  -hirii.  pp.  143-144. 

A.  D.  1730. — Written  Pleadings  to  be  in 
English. —  "Then'  was  one  great  im]irovement 
iu  law  proceedings  which,  wliile  he  [Lord  ICingj 
held  the  Great  Seal,  he  at  last  accomplished. 
From  very  ancient  times  the  written  pleadings, 
both  in  criminal  and  civil  suits,  were,  or  rather 
]jrofessed  to  be,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  while 
the  jargon  employed  would  have  been  very  per- 
plexing to  a  Uonian  of  the  Augustan  Age,  it  was 
wholly  unintelligilile  to  the  persons  wliose  life, 
])ro])erty,  ami  fame  were  at  stake.  'I'his  absur- 
dit3'  had  been  corrected  in  the  time  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, but  along  with  many  others  so  cor- 
rected, had  been  reintroduced  at  the  Kestoratlon, 
and  had  prevailed  during  five  succeeding  reigns. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  now  attracted 
to  it  by  a  petition  from  the  magistracy  of  the 
North  Biding  of  the  county  of  York,  represent- 
ing the  evils  o|  the  old  law  language  being  re- 
tained in  legal  jjrocess  and  proceedings,  and  jiray- 
ing  for  the  substitution  of  the  native  tongue. 
The  bill,  by  the  Chancellor's  direction,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  IIou.se  of  Commons,  and  it  passed 
there  without  much  difficulty.  In  the  Lords  it 
was  fulh'  explained  and  ably  sujjported  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  but  it  experienced  considerable 
opposition.  .  .  .  Amidst  heavy  foreboilings  of 
future  mischief  the  bill  passed,  and  mankind  are 
now  astonished  that  so  obvious  a  reform  should 
have  been  so  long  deferred." — Lord  Campbell, 
LirtH  of  the  ChiiiieellorH,  r.  4,  p.  5114. 

A.  D.  1739-1744. — Oath  according  to  one's 
Religion. — "Lord  Hard  wick  established  the 
rule  that  persons,  though  not  Christians,  if  they 
believe  in  a  divinity,  may  be  sworn  according 
to  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  that  the 
evidence  given  Ijy  them  so  sworn  is  admissible 
in  courts  of  justice,  as  if,  being  Christians,  they 
had  been  sworn  upon  the  Evangelists.  This 
subject  first  came  before  him  in  Kamkissenseat 
V.  Barker,  where,  in  a  suit  for  an  account  against 
the  representatives  of  an  East  India  Governor, 
the  plea  being  overruled  that  the  plaintiff  was 
an  alien  infidel,  a  cross  bill  was  filed,  and  au 
objection  being  made  that  lie  couhl  only  be 
sworn  iu  the  usual  form,  a  motion  was  made  that 
the  words  in  the  commission,  'on  the  holy  Evan- 
gelists,' should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  commis- 
sioners should  be  directed  to  administer  an  oath 
to  him  iu  the  manner  most  binding  on  his  con- 
science. .  .  .  The  point  was  aflerw'ards  finally 
settled  in  the  great  case  of  Omychuiul  v.  Barker, 
where  a  similar  commi.ssion  to  examine  witnesses 
having  issued,  the  Cominis.siouers  certified  'That 
they  had  sworn  the  witnesses  cxaniined  under  it 
in  the  presence  of  Brahmin  or  priest  of  the  Gen- 
too  religion,  and  that  each  witness  touched  the 
hand  of  the  Brahmin, —  this  being  the  most 
solemn  form  in  wdiich  oaths  arc  administered  to 
witnesses  lu-ofessing  tlie  Gentoo  religion.'  Ob- 
jection was  made  that  the  deposition  so  taken 
could  not  be  read  in  evidence:  and  on  account 
(if  the  niagnilude  of  the  question,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  three 
chiefs  of  the  common  law  Courts. —  After  a  very 
long,  learned,  and  ingenious  arL^ument,  which 
may  be  jierused  with  pleasure^  they  concurred 
in  the  o])inion  thai  the  tiepositions  were  admissi- 
ble."— Lord  ('anipl)ell,  Lices  of  l/ie  Chancellors, 
V.  5,  ])p.  69-70. 
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A.  D.  1750.— Dale  v.  Hall,  i  Wils.,  281, 
understood  to  be  the  first  reported  case  of  an 
action  of  special  assumpsit  sustained  against 
a  common  carrier,  on  his  implied  contract. — 
"  As.suniiisit,  .  .  .  WMS  ullowcil.  in  the  tiiiii'  of 
Charles  L,  in  coinpetitioii  with  Dt'tiiiuc  and  ('use 
iiaraiust  a  builcc  for  custoilj-.  At  ii  later  period 
Lord  Holt  .sugf^ested  that  one  niiicht  'turn  uu 
action  against  a  coniiuon  carrier  into  a  special 
as.'suinpsit  {which  the  law  implies)  in  respect  of 
his  hire'  Dale  v.  Hall  (1750)  is  understood  to 
have  been  the  first  reported  case  in  which  that 
suggestion  was  followed." — .1.  B.  Ames,  Hint,  of 
Aumiinpiiit  {Iliirmri!  Jjiin  Iici\,  v.  3,  p.  (i:S). 

A.  D.  1750-1800. — Demurrer  to  Evidence. — 
"Near  the  end  of  the  last  century  demurrers 
upon  evidence  were  reudered  useless  in  England, 
by  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Gibson  v.  Hunter 
(carrying  down  with  it  another  great  case,  that  of 
Lickbarrow  v.  JIason,  which,  like  the  former,  had 
come  up  to  the  Lords  upon  this  sort  of  dcm\irrer), 
that  the  party  demurring  mtist  specify  upon  the 
record  the  facts  which  he  admits.  That  the  ride 
was  a  new  one  is  fairly  plain  from  the  case  of 
Cocksedge  v.  Fanshawe,  ten  years  earlier.  It 
was  not  always  followed  in  this  country,  but  the 
fact  that  it  was  really  a  novelty  was  sometimes 
not  understood." — J.B.  Thayer,  Law  and  Fact 
injury  Trials  {Harvard  Law  Rev.,  v.  4,  p.  147). 

Also  in;  The  sanic,  Select  Cases  on  Endence, 
p.  149. 

A.  D.  1756-1788. — Lord  Mansfield  and  Com- 
mercial Law. — "  In  the  reign  of  Cieo.  II..  Eng- 
land had  grown  into  the  greatest  manufacturing 
and  commercial  country  in  the  world,  while  her 
jurisprudence  had  by  no  means  been  expanded 
or  developed  in  the  same  proportion.  .  .  .  Hence, 
when  questions  necessarily  arose  respecting  the 
buying  and  selling  of  goods, —  respecting  the 
affreiglitment  of  ships,  —  respecting  marine  in- 
surances.—  and  respecting  bills  of  exchange  and 
jjromissory  notes,  no  one  knew  how  they  were  t(.) 
be  determined.  .  .  .  ^Mercantile  questions  were 
so  ignorantly  treated  when  they  came  into  West- 
minster Hail,  that  they  were  usually  settled  by 
private  arbitration  among  the  merchants  them- 
selves. If  an  action  turning  upon  a  mercantile 
cjuestion  was  brought  in  a  court  of  law,  the 
judge  submitted  it  to  the  jury,  who  determined 
it  according  to  their  own  notions  of  what  was 
fair,  and  no  general  rule  Avas  laid  ilown  which 
could  afterwards  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  similar  disputes.  .  .  .  Wlien  he  [Lord 
Mansfield]  had  ceased  to  preside  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  had  retired  to  enjoy  the  ret- 
rospect of  his  labors,  he  read  the  following  just 
eulogj'  bestowed  upon  them  by  ilr.  Justice 
Buller,  in  giving  judgment  in  the  important  case 
of  Lickbarrow  v.  Mason,  respecting  the  effect  of 
the  indorsement  of  a  bill  of  lading: — '  AVithin 
these  thirty  years  the  commercial  law  of  this 
country  has  taken  a  very  different  turn  from 
■what  it  did  before.  Lord  Hardwicke  himself 
was  proceeding  with  great  caution,  not  estab- 
lishing any  general  principle,  but  decreeing  on 
all  the  circumstances  put  together.  Before  that 
period  we  find  that,  in  courts  of  law,  all  the  evi- 
dence in  mercantile  cases  was  thrown  together; 
they  were  left  generally  to  a  jury;  and  they  pro- 
duced no  general  principle.  From  that  time,  we 
all  know,  the  great  study  has  been  to  find  sortie 
certain  general  principle,  which  shall  be  known 
to  all  mankind,  not  only  to  rule  the  particular 


case  then  under  eonsiileration,  but  to  .serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  future.  Most  of  us  have  heard 
these  principles  staled,  reasoned  upon,  enlarged, 
and  explained,  till  we  have  been  lost  in  admira- 
tion at  the  strength  and  stretch  of  tlie  under- 
standing. And  1  should  be  very  sorry  to  find 
my.self  under  a  necessity  of  differing  from  any 
case  ujion  this  sulijecl  which  has  been  decided 
by  Lord  .Manslielil,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  commercial  law  of  tliis  coun- 
try.'. .  .  With  regard  to  bills  of  exchange  and 
promissory  notes.  Lord  Alansfield  first  promul- 
gated many  rules  that  now  apjiear  to  us  to  be  as 
certain  as  those  wliicii  guide  the  planets  in  their 
orbits.  For  example,  it  was  till  then  uncertain 
whether  the  second  indorserof  a  bill  of  excliange 
could  sue  his  immediate  indorser  without  having 
previously  demanded  payment  from  the  drawer. 
.  .  .  He  goes  on  to  explain  [in  Ileylyn  v. 
Adamson,  3  Burr.,  (K'.)].  .  .  .  that  the  maker 
of  a  promis.sory  note  is  in  the  same  situation  as 
the  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  that  in 
suing  the  indorser  of  the  note  it  is  necessary  to 
allege  and  to  prove  a  demand  on  the  maker.  .  .  . 
Loni  Mansfield  had  likewise  to  determine  that 
the  indorser  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  discharged 
if  he  receives  no  notice  of  there  having  been  a 
refusal  to  accept  by  the  drawee  (Blesard  v.  llerSt, 
6  Burr.,  3670);  and  that  reasonable  time  for  giv- 
ing notice  of  the  dishonor  of  'a  bill  or  note  is  to 
be  determined  by  the  Court  as  matter  of  law, 
and  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  jury  as  matter  of  fact, 
they  being  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
eacii  particular  case.  (Tindal  v.  Brown.  1  Term. 
Rep.,  167.)  It  seems  strange  to  us  how  the 
world  could  go  on  when  such  cjuestions  of  hourly 
occurrence,  were  unsettled.  .  .  .  There  is  an- 
other contract  of  infinite  importance  to  a  mari- 
time people.  ...  I  mean  that  between  ship- 
owners and  merchants  for  the  hiring  of  ships 
and  carriage  of  goods.  .  .  .  Till  his  time,  the 
rights  ami  liabilities  of  these  parties  had  re- 
nmined  undecided  upon  the  contingency,  not  un- 
likely to  arise,  of  the  ship  being  wrecked  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  goods  being  saveil  and  de- 
livered to  the  consignee  at  an  intermediate  port. 
Lord  Mansfield  settled  that  freight  is  due  pro 
rata  itineris  —  in  proportion  to  tlie  part  of  the 
voyage  performed.  .  .  .  Lord  JIansfield's  famil- 
iarity'with  the  general  principles  of  ethics,  .  .  . 
availed  him  on  all  occasions  when  he  had  to  de- 
termine on  the  proper  construction  and  just  ful- 
filment of  contracts.  The  question  having  arisen, 
for  the  first  time,  whether  the  seller  of  goods  by 
auction,  with  the  declared  condition  that  they 
shall  be  sold  to  '  the  highest  bidder,'  may  emploj^ 
a  'puffer,' — an  agent  to  raise  the  price  by  bid- 
ding,—  he  thus  expressed  himself:  [Bexwell  v. 
Christie,  Cowp.,  395]  '.  .  .  The  basis  of  all 
dealings  ought  to  be  good  faith ;  so  more  especi- 
ally in"  these  transactions,  where  the  public  are 
brought  together  upon  a  confidence  that  the 
articles  set  up  to  sale  will  be  disposed  of  to  the 
highest  real  bidder.  That  can  never  be  the  case 
if  the  owner  may  secretly  enhance  the  price  by  a 
jierson  employed  for  that  purpose.  ...  I  can- 
not listen  to  "the  argument  that  it  is  a  common 
practice  .  .  .  ;  the  owner  violates  his  contract 
with  the  public  if.  by  himself  or  his  agent,  he 
bids  upon  his  goods,  and  no  sul)sequent  bidder 
is  bound  to  take  the  goods  at  the  price  at  which 
they  are  knocked  down  to  him.'  " — Lord  Camp- 
bell, Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,  v.  2,  pp.  308-314. 
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A.  D.  1760.  —  Judicial  Independence. —  "A 

glance  into  the  pages  of  the  Judges  of  England, 
by  Foss,  will  show  with  what  rutldcss  vigour 
the  Stuarts  exercised  their  prerogative  of  dis- 
missing Judges  whose  decisions  were  displeasing 
to  the  court  Even  after  the  Revolution,  the 
prerogative  of  dismissal,  which  was  supposed  to 
keep  the  Judges  dependent  on  the  Crown,  was 
jealously  defended.  When  in  1692  a  Bill  passed 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  Judges  by  law,  and  confirming 
their  salaries,  AVilliam  III.  withheld  his  Royal 
assent.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  with  reference  to 
this  exercise  of  the  Veto,  that  it  was  represented 
to  the  King  by  some  of  the  Judges  themselves, 
that  it  was'uot  tit  that  they  should  be  out  of  all 
dependence  on  the  Court.  AVhen  the  Act  of  Set- 
tlement secured  that  no  Judge  should  be  dis- 
missed from  office,  except  in  consequence  of  a 
conviction  for  some  offence,  or  the  address  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  Royal  jealousy 
of  tlie  measure  is  seen  by  the  promise  under 
whicli  that  arrangement  'n^as  not  to  take  effect 
till  the  deaths  of  AVilliam  III.  and  of  Anne,  and 
the  failure  of  their  issue  respectively,  in  other 
words,  till  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over. It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  George  III. 
that  the  Commissions  of  the  Judges  ceased  to  be 
void  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown."  —  J.  G.  S. 
JlacNeill,  Law  2Ia(j.  and  Rev.  4th  series,  i:  16 
(1890-01),  p.  202. 

A.  D.  1760.  —  Stolen  Bank  Notes  the 
Property  of  a  Bona  Fide  Purchaser. — "The 
.law  of  bills  of  exchange  owes  much  of  its  scien- 
tific and  liberal  character  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
great  jurist.  Lord  Mansfield.  Sixteen  years  be- 
fore tlie  American  Revolution,  he  held  that  bank 
notes,  thougli  stolen,  become  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  the_y  are  bona  fide  tlelivereil  for 
value  without  knowledge  of  the  larceny.  This 
principle  is  later  affirmed  again  and  again  as 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  circulation  of 
all  the  paper  in  the  country,  and  with  it  all  its 
commerce.  Later  there  was  a  departure  from 
this  principle  in  the  noted  English  case  of  (lill 
V.  Cubitt,  in  which  it  was  held  th.at  if  the  liolder 
for  value  took  it  under  circumstances  which 
ought  to  have  excited  the  suspicion  of  a  prudent 
and  careful  man,  he  coidd  not  recover.  This 
case  annoyed  courts  and  innocent  holders  for 
years,  until  it  was  sat  upon,  kicked,  cuffed,  and 
overruled,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  1760  re-estab- 
lished, which  is  now  the  undisputed  and  settled 
law  of  England  and  this  coimtry."  —  AVm.  A. 
McClean,  ]Se<j<jtiahU  Paper  (The  Green  Bdij,  i\  .5. 
p.  80). 

A.  D.  1768. —  Only  one  Business  Corpora- 
tion Chartered  in  this  Country  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. — "Pennsylvania 
is  cnlillcd  to  the  honor  of  having  chartered  the 
first  business  corporation  in  this  country. 
'  The  Philadelphia  Contributionship  for  Insuring 
Houses  from  Loss  by  Fire.'  It  was  a  mutual  in- 
surance company,  first  organized  in  17,52.  but 
not  chartered  until  1708,  It  was  the  only  busi- 
ness corporal  ion  wliose  charter  antedated  the 
Declaralion  of  Independence.  The  next  in  order 
of  time  were:  'The  Bank  of  North  America,' 
chartered  by  Congress  in  1781  and,  the  original 
charter  having  been  repealed  in  178.5,  by  Penn- 
sylvania in  1787;  'The  Massachusetts  Bank,' 
chartered  in  1784;  'The  Proprietors  of  Charles 
River  Bridge,' iu  1785;  'The  Mutual  Assurance 


Company '  (Philadelphia),  in  1780;  'The  A.ssoci- 
ated  Manufacturing  Iron  Co,' (N.  Y.).  in  178G. 
These  were  the  only  joint-stock  l)usiness  corpor- 
ations chartered  in  America  before  1787.  After 
that  time  the  number  rapidly  increased,  especi- 
ally in  Massachusetts.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century  there  were  created  in  that  State  about 
fifty  such  bodies,  at  least  half  of  them  turn-pike 
and  bridge  companies.  In  tlie  remaining  States 
combined,  there  were  perhajis  as  many  more. 
There  was  no  great  variety  in  the  jnirposes  for 
which  these  early  companies  were  formed.  In- 
surance, banking,  turn-pike  roads,  toll-bridges, 
canals,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  manufacturing 
were  the  enterprises  which  they  carried  on." — ■ 
S.  AVilliston,  Hist,  of  the  Law  of  Business  Corpor- 
iitions  before  1800  (Harvard  Law  Rerieir,  v.  2,  pp. 
16.')-166). 

A.  D.  1776. —  Ultimate  property  in  land. — 
"AVhen,  by  the  Revolnliem.  tlie  ('olony  of  New 
York  became  separated  frtnn  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain,  and  a  lepnlilican  government  was 
formed.  The  People  succeeded  the  King  in  the 
ownership  of  all  lands  within  the  State  which 
had  not  already  been  granted  away,  and  they  be- 
came from  thenceforth  the  source  of  all  private 
titles." — Judge  Comstock,  People  i\  Rector,  etc., 
fjf  Trinity  Church.  22  K.  Y.,  44-46.—"  It  is  held 
that  only  such  parts  of  the  common  law  as,  with 
the  acts  of  the  colony  in  force  on  April  19,  1775, 
formed  part  of  the  law  of  the  Colony  on  that  da_v, 
were  adopted  liy  the  State;  and  only  such  parts 
of  the  common  and  statute  law  of  England  were 
brought  by  the  colonists  with  them  as  suited 
their  condition,  or  were  applicable  to  their  situa- 
tion. Such  general  laws  thereupon  became  the 
laws  of  the  Colony  until  altered  by  common  con- 
sent, or  by  legislative  enactment.  The  principles 
and  rules  of  the  common  law  as  applicable  to 
this  country  are  held  subject  to  modification  and 
change,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tion of  the  people  and  government  here.  .  .  . 
By  the  English  common  law,  the  King  w'as  the 
paramount  proprietor  and  source  of  all  title  to 
all  land  within  his  dominion,  and  it  was  consid- 
ered to  be  held  mediatel.v  or  immediately  of 
him.  After  the  independence  of  tiie  United 
States,  the  title  to  land  furiiierly  jiossessed  by 
the  English  Crown  in  this  country  passed  to  the 
People  of  the  different  States  where  the  land  lay, 
by  virtue  of  the  change  of  nationality  and  of  the 
treaties  made.  The  allegiance  forinerlj'  due, 
also,  from  the  people  of  this  country  to  Great 
Britain  was  transferred,  by  the  Revolution,  to 
the  governments  of  the  States. " —  James  Gerard, 
Titles  to  Real  Estate  {?,rd  ed.).  pp.  20  and  5.— 
"  Hence  the  rule  naturally  follows,  that  no  per- 
son can,  by  any  possible  arrangement,  become 
invested  with  the  absolute  owneF.ship  of  land. 
But  as  that  ownershii)  must  be  vested  some- 
where, or  great  confusion,  if  not  disturbance, 
might  resu'lt,  it  has,  therefore,  become  an  ac- 
cepted rule  of  public  law  that  the  ab.solutc  and 
ultimate  right  of  property  shall  be  regarded  as 
vested  in  the  sovereign  or  corporate  power  of  the 
State  where  the  land  lies.  This  corporate  jiower 
has  been  naturally  and  appropriately  selected 
for  that  purpose,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  is  certain  to  survive  the  generations  of  men 
as  they  pass  away.  AVhercvcr  that  sovereign 
power  is  represented  bran  individual,  as  in  Eng- 
land, there  the  absolute  right  of  projierty  to  all 
land  in  the  kingdom  is  vested  in  that  individual. 
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Wlioevcr  siiccpods  to  the  sovorcigiity,  .succeeds 
to  that  right  of  property  niul  liolds  it  in  trust  for 
the  nation.  In  tliis  country,  where  tlie  only 
sovereignty  reeoiriiized  in  regard  to  real  pro))- 
erty,  is  represented  by  the  State  in  its  corporate 
capacity,  that  ub.solute  right  of  property  is  vested 
in  the  State."  —  Anson  Bingham,  Law  of  liml 
PiYiperti/,  p.  3. 

A.  D.  1778. — First  Instance  of  Assumpsit 
upon  a  Vendor's  Warranty. — "A  vendor  who 
gives  a  false  warranty  ma}-  be  charged  to-day, 
of  cour.se,  in  contract;  but  tlic  conception  of  such 
a  warrautv,  as  a  contract  is  quite  modern. 
Stuart  v.  "Wilkens  [3  Doug.,  18],  decided  in 
1778,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  an 
action  of  assumpsit  upon  a  vendor's  warranty." — 
,1.  B.  Ames,  Jlist.  of  AKsiiinpsU  [ILinuinl  Law 
Rer..  T.  3,  ;;.  8). 

A.  D.  1783. — Lord  Mansfield  laid  founda- 
tion of  Law  of  Trade-Marks. —  "The  symbol- 
ism of  commerce,  conventionally  called  'trade- 
marks,' is,  according  to  Jlr.  Browne,  in  his 
excellent  work  on  trade-marks,  as  old  as  com- 
merce itself.  The  Egyptians,  the  Chinese,  the 
Babylonians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  all  used 
various  marks  or  signs  to  distinguish  their  goods 
and  handiwork.  The  riglit  to  protection  in  such 
marks  has  come  to  be  recognized  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  It  is,  however,  during  the  last 
seventy  or  eightj^  years  that  the  present  system 
of  jurisprudence  has  been  b\ult  ni).  In  1743 
Lord  Hardwick  refused  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  use  of  the  Great  ^logul  stamp  on  cards.  In 
1788  Lord  Mansfield  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
law  of  trade-marks  as  at  present  developed,  and 
in  1816,  in  the  case  of  Day  v.  Day,  the  defendant 
was  enjoined  from  infringing  the  plaintiff's 
blacking  label.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
day  there  have  arisen  a  multitude  of  cases,  and 
the  tlieory  of  the  law  of  trade-marks  proper  may 
be  considered  as  pretty  clearly  expounded.  In 
1875  the  Trade-marks  Registration  Act  provided 
for  the  registration  of  traile-marks,  and  defined 
what  could  in  future  properly  be  a  trade-mark. 
In  this  countr}'  the  Act  of  1870,  correcteil  by  the 
Act  of  1881,  provided  for  tlie  registration  of 
trademarks.  The  underlying  principle  of  the 
law  of  trade-marks  is  that  of  jjreventing  one  man 
from  acquiring  the  reputation  of  another  by 
fraudulent  means,  and  of  preventing  fraud  upon 
the  public;  in  other  words,  the  application  of 
the  broad  principles  of  equity." — Grafton  D. 
Gushing,  Canes  Analor/otis  to  Trade-marks  (Har- 
i^aril  Law  Jui\,  r.  4,  /).  321). 

A.  D.  1790. — Stoppage  in  Transitu,  and 
Rights  of  Third  Person  under  a  Bill  of  Lad- 
ing. —  "Li ir(  1  Loughborough's  most  ela  1  lorat e com- 
mon law  judgment  was  in  the  case  of  Lieliljarrow 
v.  Mason,  when  he  presided  in  the  court  of 
Exchequer  Chamber,  on  a  writ  of  errcir  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  question  was  one 
of  infinite  importance  to  commerce  —  'Whether 
the  right  of  the  unpaid  seller  of  goods  to  stop 
them  while  they  are  on  their  way  to  a  purchaser 
who  has  become  insolvent,  is  divested  bj-  an  in- 
termediate sale  to  a  third  person,  through  the 
indorsement  of  the  bill  of  lading,  for  a  valuable 
consideration?'  He  concluded  Ijy  saying : — '  From 
a  review  of  all  the  cases  it  docs  not  appear  that 
there  has  ever  been  a  decision  against  the  legal 
right  of  the  consignor  to  stop  the  goods  in 
transitu  before  the  case  which  we  liave  here  to 
consider.     The  rule  which   we  are  now  to  lay 


down  will  not  disturb  liut  settle  the  notions  of  the 
commercial  port  of  this  country  on  a  point  of  very 
great  imjiortancc,  as  it  regards  the  security  and 
good  faith  of  their  tran.sactions.  For  these 
reasons  we  think  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  ought  to  be  reversed.'  B.ut  a  writ 
of  error  being  brought  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
this  reversal  was  reversed,  and  the  right  of  the 
intermediate  purchaser  as  against  the  original 
seller,  has  ever  since  been  established." — Jjord 
Campbell,  LJses  of  tlie  Chancellors,  v.  0,  pp.  138- 
139. 

A.  D.  1792. — Best-Evidence  rule. —  "  In  Grant 
V.  Gould,  2  H.  Bl.  ]).  IDl  (17;)-.').  Lord  Lough- 
borough said;  'Th.it  all  common  law  courts 
ought  to  ])roceed  upon  the  general  rule,  namely, 
the  best  evidence  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
ailmit,  I  jK'rfectly  agree.'  But  by  this  time  it 
was  becoming  obvious  that  this  'general  rule' 
was  nusapplied  and  over-emphasized.  Black- 
stone,  indeed,  repeating  Gilbert,  had  said  in 
1770,  in  the  fir.st  editions  of  ins  Conuncntaries 
(III.  368)  as  it  was  said  in  all  the  later  ones; 
'The  one  general  rule  that  runs  through  all  the 
doctrine  of  trials  is  this,  th.-it  tlie  best  evidence' 
the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of  shall  always 
be  required,  if  possible  to  be  had;  but,  if  not 
po.ssible,  then  the  best  evidence  that  can  be  had 
.shall  be  allowed.  For  if  it  be  found  that  there 
is  any  better  evidence  existing  than  is  (jroduced, 
the  very  not  producing  it  is  a  presumption  that 
it  would  have  detected  some  falsehood  that  at 
present  is  concealed.'  But  in  1794,  the  acute  and 
learned  Christian,  in  editing  the  twelfth  edition, 
pointed  out  the  dilficulties  of  the  situation;  '  Xo 
rule  of  law,' he  said,  'is  more  frequently  cited, 
and  more  generally  misconceived,  than  this.  It 
is  certainly  true  when  rightly  understood;  but  it 
is  very  limited  in  its  extent  and  application.  It 
signifies  nothing  more  than  that,  it  the  best  legal 
evidence  cannot  possibly  be  produced,  the  next 
best  legal  evidence  sliall  be  adnntted.'" — 3.  B. 
Tliaj'er,  Scfrct  Cases  on  Eritlenee.  p.  733. 

A.  D.  1794. — First  Trial  by  Jury  in  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court. —  "In  the  first  trial  by  jury  at 
the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  1794,  Chief-Justice  Jay,  after  remark- 
ing to  the  jury  that  fact  was  for  the  jury  and 
law  for  the  court,  went  on  to  say;  'You  have, 
nevertheless,  a  right  to  take  upon  yourselves  t« 
judge  of  lioth,  and  to  determine  the  law  as  well 
as  the  fact  in  controversy.'  But  I  am  dispose<l 
to  thiidi  that  the  common-law  power  of  the  jury 
in  criminal  cases  does  not  indicate  any  right  on 
their  part;  it  is  rather  one  of  those  manifold 
illogical  and  yet  rational  r('sults.  which  the  good 
sense  of  the  English  people  brought  about,  in  all 
parts  of  their  public  afl'airs,  by  way  of  casing 
up  the  rigor  of  a  strict  application  of  rules." — 
J.  B.  Thayer,  Law  and  Fact  in  Jury  Trials 
(llarmrd  Law  Ueciew,  v.  4,  p.  171). 

Also  in  :  The  same.  Select  Cases  on  Endencc, 
p.  lo3. 

A  D.  1813-1843. —  Insolvents  placed  under 
Jurisdiction  of  a  Court,  and  able  to  claim  Pro- 
tection by  a  Surrender  of  Goods. — "It  was  not 
until  1813  that  insolvents  were  jilaced  under  tlie 
jurisdiction  of  a  court,  and  entitled  to  seek  their 
discharge  on  rendering  a  true  account  of  all  their 
debts  and  property.  A  distinction  was  at  length 
recognized  between  poverty  and  crime.  This 
great  remedial  law  restored  liberty  to  crowds  of 
wretched  debtors.      In  the  next  thirteen  years 
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upwards  of  50,000  were  set  free.  Thirty  years 
later,  its  beueticent  principles  were  further  e.xteii- 
tied,  when  debtors  were  not  only  released  from 
eonfitiemeut,  but  able  to  claim  protection  to  their 
liberty,  on  giving  up  all  their  goods." — T.  E. 
]Ma_v,  Constitiiiiunid  Hist,  of  England  (Widdle- 
ton's  ed.),  V.  2,  p.  271. — See,  also,  Deut,  L.\.ws 

CONCERNIXR. 

A.  D.  1819.— The  Dartmouth  College  Case. 

—  "The  framcrs  of  the  Coustitutiou  of  the 
United  States,  moved  chietiy  by  the  mischiefs 
created  by  the  preceding  legislation  of  the  States, 
which  had  made  serious  encroachments  on  the 
rights  of  property,  inserted  a  clause  in  that  in- 
strument which  declared  that  '  no  State  shall 
pass  any  ex  post-facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts.'  The  first  branch  of 
thisdause  had  alwnj'.?  been  understood  to  relate 
to  criminal  legislation,  the  second  to  legi.<;latiou 
affecting  civil  rights.  But.  before  the  case  of 
Dartmouth  College  v.  Wootlward  occurred, 
there  had  been  no  judicial  decisions  respecting 
the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  restraint  in  regard 
to  contracts.  .  .  .  The  State  court  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  deciding  this  case,  had  assumed 
that  the  college  was  a  public  corporation,  and  on 
that  basis  had  rested  their  judgment;  which 
was,  that  between  the  State  and  its  public  cor- 
porations there  is  no  contract  which  the  State 
cannot  regulate,  alter,  or  annul  at  pleasure. 
Mr.  Webster  had  to  overthrow  this  fundamental 
position.  If  he  could  show  that  this  college  was 
a  private  eleemosynary  corj^oration,  and  that  the 
grant  of  the  right  to  be  a  corporation  of  this 
nature  is  a  contract  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  those  who  devote  their  funds  to  the  charity, 
and  take  the  incorporation  for  its  better  manage- 
ment, he  could  bring  the  legislative  interference 
within  the  prohibition  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. ...  Its  important  positions,  .  .  .  were 
these:  1.  That  Dr.  Wheelock  was  the  founder 
of  this  college,  and  as  such  entitled  by  law  to 
be  visitor,  and  that  lie  had  assigned  all  the  visi- 
tatorial powers  to  the  trustees.  2.  That  the 
charter  created  a  private  and  not  a  public  cor- 
poration, to  administer  a  charity,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  which  the  trustees  had  a  property, 
which  the  law  recognizes  as  such.  3.  That  the 
grant  of  such  a  charter  is  a  contract  between  the 
sovereign  power  and  its  successors  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  granted  and  their  successors.  4.  That 
the  legislation  which  took  away  from  the  trustees 
the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of  superinten- 
dence, visitation,  and  government,  and  trans- 
ferred tliem  to  another  set  of  trustees,  impaireil 
the  obligation  of  that  contract.  .  .  .  On  the  con- 
clusion of  the  argument,  the  Chief  Justice 
intimated  that  a  decision  was  not  to  be  expected 
until  tlie  next  term.  It  was  made  in  February, 
181!).  fully  confirming  the  grounds  on  which  !\Ir. 
Webster  had  placed'the  cause.  From  this  de- 
cision, the  principle  in  our  constitutional  juris- 
prudence, which  regards  a  charter  of  a  private 
corporation  as  a  contract,  and  places  it  under  the 
protection  of  the  Coustitutiou  of  the  United 
States,  takes  its  date.  To  Mr.  Webster  belongs 
the  honor  of  having  produced  its  judicial  es- 
tablishment."—  G.  T.  Curtis,  Life  of  Daniel 
Wcbder,  v.  1,  p.  105-169  (5//*  ed.). 

A.  D.  1823. — Indian  Right  of  Occupancy. — 
"The  lirst  case  of  iin|"irtance  that  came  before 
the  court  of  last  resort  with  regard  to  the  In- 
dian question  had  to  do  with  their  title  to  land. 


This  was  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh,  8 
AVheaton,  543.  In  this  case.  Chief  Justice  ^lar- 
shall  delivered  the  opinion  of  llie  court  and  held 
that  discovery  gave  title  to  the  country  by  who.se 
subjects  or  by  whose  authority  it  was  made,  as 
against  all  persons  but  the  Indians  as  occupanl-s; 
that  this  title  gave  a  power  to  grant  the  soil 
and  to  convey  a  title  to  the  grantees,  subject 
only  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy;  and  that 
the  Indians  could  grant  no  title  to  the  lands  oc- 
cupied by  them,  their  right  being  simply  that  of 
occupancy  and  not  of  ownership.  The  Chief 
Justice  says:  'It  has  never  been  doubted  that 
either  the  L'nited  States  or  the  several  States  had 
a  clear  title  to  all  the  lands  within  the  boundary 
lines  described  in  the  treaty  (of  peace  between 
England  and  L'nited  States)  sulijeet  only  to  the 
Indians'  right  of  occupancy,  and  that  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  extinguish  that  riglit  was  vested 
in  that  government  which  miglit  constitutionally 
exercise  it.  .  .  .  The  United  States,  then,  have 
unequivocally  acceded  to  that  great  and  broad 
rule  by  which  its  civilized  inhabitants  now  hold 
this  country.  They  hold  and  assert  in  themselves 
the  title  b}'  which  it  was  acquired.  They  main- 
tain, as  all  others  have  maintained,  that  discov- 
ery gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the 
Indian  title  of  occupancy,  either  bj'  purchase  or 
by  conquest;  and  gave  also  a  right  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  sovereignty  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  would  allow  them  to  exercise.  The 
power  now  possessed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  to  grant  lands  resided,  while 
we  were  colonies,  in  the  crown  or  its  grantees. 
The  validity  of  the  title  given  by  cither  has 
never  been  questioned  in  our  courts.  It  has  been 
exercised  uniformlv  over  territorj-  in  possession 
of  the  Indians.  The  existence  of  this  power 
must  negative  the  existence  of  any  riglit  which 
may  conflict  with  and  control  it.  An  absolute 
title  to  lands  cannot  exist,  at  the  same  time,  in 
different  persons,  or  in  different  governments. 
An  absolute  must  be  an  exclusive  title,  or  at 
least  a  title  which  excludes  all  others  not  com- 
patible with  it.  All  our  institutions  recognize 
the  absolute  title  of  the  crown,  subject  only  to 
the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  and  recognize  the 
absolute  title  of  the  crown  to  extinguish  that 
right.  This  is  incompatible  with  an  absolute 
and  complete  title  in  the  Indians.'"  —  William 
B.  Hornblower,  14  American  Bar  Ass'n  liipt. 
204-205. 

A.  D.  1826 — Jurors  from  the  Body  of  the 
County. — "  In  the  time  of  Fortescue,  who  was 
lord  cliaucellor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  [1422- 
01],  with  the  exception  of  the  requirement  of 
personal  knowledge  in  the  juroi'S  tlerived  from 
near  neighborhood  of  residence,  the  jury  system 
had  become  in  all  its  essential  functions  similiu' 
to  what  now  exLsts.  .  .  .  The  jury  were  still  ri'- 
(piired  to  come  from  the  neighborhood  where 
the  fact  they  had  to  try  was  suppo.sed  to  have 
happened;  and  this  exjilidns  the  origin  of  tlic 
venire  (vicinetum),  which  ap])ears  in  all  indict- 
ments and  declarations  at  the  present  day.  It 
points  out  the  place  from  which  the  jury  must 
be  summoned.  .  .  .  Now,  by  0  George  IV'.,  ch. 
50,  the  jurors  need  only  lie  good  and  lawful  men 
of  the  body  of  the  county." —  W.  Forsyth,  Trial 
h)/  Jiirii,  ch.  7,  Kcct.  3. 

'  A.  D.  1828.— Lord  Tenterden's  Act.—"  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  .  .  .  ,  Th.it  in  Actions  of  Debt 
or   upon  the   Case  grounded   upon  any  Simple 
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Contracl  or  Acknowledgement  or  Promise  by 
Words  onl_v  sli:ill  lie  deemed  sullicient  Evidenee 
of  a  new  or  eoiiliiiuiiig  Coiilrael.  .  .  .  unless 
siu-Ii  Aekiiowlednemeiil  or  J'roniise  shall  bu 
made  or  contained  by  or  in  some  Writing  to  be 
signed  by  the  Party  chargeable  thereby." — Stnt- 
iitr.i  lit  l,iiriji\  i\  (IS,  0  (liiiriie  /!'.,  i\  14. 

A.  D.  1833. — Wager  of  Law  abolished,  and 
Effect  upon  Detinue. —  "Tins  tonu  of  action 
(detinue)  u:is  also  formerly  sulijcct  (as  were 
,some  oilier  of  our  legal  remedies),  lollii'  incident 
of  wager  of  law  '  ('  vadialio  legis'), —  aproeeed- 
ing  which  consisted  in  the  defendant's  discharg- 
ing himself  from  the  claim  on  his  own  oath, 
bringing  with  him  at  tlie  .same  time  into  court 
eleven  of  his  neighbors,  to  swear  that  they  be- 
lieved his  denial  to  be  true.  This  relic  of  a  very 
ancient  and  general  institution,  which  we  find 
established  not  only  among  the  S;i.\ons  and  Nor- 
mans, but  among  almost  all  the  northern  nations 
that  broke  in  updii  the  Honi.in  empire,  continued 
to  subsist  among  us  even  till  the  last  reign,  when 
it  was  at  length  abolislied  by  JJ  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  43,  s.  13:  and  as  the  wager  of  law  u.sed  to  ex- 
pose ]ihiintilTs  in  detinue  to  great  disadvantage, 
it  had  the  ell'ect  of  throwing  that  action  almost 
entirely  out  of  u.se,  and  introducing  in  its  stead 
the  action  of  trover  and  conversion." — Stephens, 
Commentiiriix,  ;-.  li.  pji.  44'2— i4o  (8//t  c''. ). 

A.  D.  1834.  —  Real  Actions  abolished. — 
"The  statutes  of  32  H.  VIII.,  c.  2,  and  21  Jac. 
I.,  c.  16  (so  far  as  the  latter  applied  to  actions  for 
the  recovery  of  land)  were  superseded  by  3  &  4 
Win.  IV,  c.  27.  The  latter  statute  abolished  the 
ancient  real  actions,  made  ejectment  (with  few 
exceptions)  the'sole  remedj'  for  the  recovery  of 
land,  and.  for  the  first  time,  limited  directly  the 
period  within  which  an  cjeclment  might  be 
brought.  It  also  changed  the  meaning  of  '  right 
of  entry,'  making  it  signif}'  simpl}'  the  right  of 
an  owner  to  the  possession  of  land  of  which 
another  person  has  the  actual  possession,  whether 
the  owner's  estate  is  devested  or  not.  In  a  word, 
it  made  a  right  of  entry  and  a  right  to  maintain 
ejectment  synonymous  terms,  and  proviiled  that 
whenever  the  one  ceased  the  other  should  cease 
also;  i.  e.,  it  provided  that  whenever  the  statute 
began  to  run  against  the  one  right,  it  should  be- 
gin to  run  against  the  other  also,  and  that,  when 
it  had  run  twenty  years  without  interruption, 
both  rights  should  cease;  and  it  also  provided 
that  the  statute  should  begin  to  run  against  each 
right  the  moment  that  the  right  began  to  exist, 
i.  e..  the  moment  that  tlie  actual  po.ssession  and 
the  right  of  po.ssession  became  separated.  The 
statute,  therefore,  not  only  ignored  the  fact  that 
ejectment  (notwithstanding  its  origin)  is  in  sub- 
stance purely  in  rem  (the  damages  recovered 
being  only  nominal),  and  a.ssumed  that  it  was, 
on  the  contrary,  in  substance  purely  in  personam, 
i.  c.,  founded  upon  tort,  but  it  also  a.ssuined  that 
every  actual  possession  of  land,  without  a  right 
of  possession,  is  a  tcn't. " — C  C.  I.iangdell,  Suin- 
iiiiifjl  iif  ICqiiHij  I'liiiiliini.  jip.  144-14."). 

A.  b.  1836. — Exemption  Laws. — "Our State 
legislatures  commenced  years  ago  to  pass  laws 
exempting  from  execution  necessary  household 
goods  and  personal  ai^parcl,  the  horses  and  im- 
plements of  the  fanner,  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  the  artisan,  etc.  Graduallj^  the  beneficent 
policy  of  such  laws  has  been  extended.  In  1828, 
Mr.  Benton  warmly  advocated  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  the  policy  of  a  national  home- 


stead law.  The  liejiublic  of  Texas  passed  the 
first  Homestead  .\ct.  in  ls3f!.  It  was  tlie  great 
gift  of  till'  infant  Uepublicof  Texas  to  the  world. 
In  1849,  Vermont  followed;  and  this  policy  has 
since  lieen  adopted  in  all  but  eight  Stales  of  the 
Union.  By  these  laws  a  homestead  (under  vari- 
ous restrictions  as  to  value)  for  the  shell er  and 
protection  of  the  family  is  now  exempt  from  ex- 
ecution or  judicial  sale  for  debt,  unless  both  the 
husband  and  the  wife  .shall  exiiressly  join  in 
mortgaging  it  or  ollicrwisc  expressly  subjecting 
it  to  the  claims  of  creditors." — J.  F.  Dillon, 
Lnwii  anil  .fiiri.spi-ndciiceofEiiijlitiulHnd  Ainertca, 
p.  .'.W. 

A.  D.  1837.  —  Employer's  liability. — "  Xo 
legal  principle,  with  a  growth  of  less  than  half  a 
centur}-.  has  become  more  lirndy  fixed  in  the 
common  law  of  to-day,  than  the  rule  that  an  em- 
ployer, if  himself  without  fault,  is  not  liable  to 
an  employee  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-employee  engaged  in  the  same  general  em- 
ployment. This  exception  to  the  well  known 
doctrine  of  'respondeat  superior,'  although 
sometimes  considered  an  old  one,  was  before  the 
courts  for  the  first  time  in  1837,  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Priestly  v.  Fowler.  3  31.  &  W.  1.  wdiich 
it  is  said,  has  changed  the  current  of  decisions 
more  radically  than  any  otiier  reported  case.  .  .  . 
The  American  law,  though  in  harmony  wilh  the 
English,  .seems  to  have  had  an  origin  of  its  own. 
In  1841  Murray  v.  The  South  Carolina  Kailroad 
Company,  1  Mc.  ifc  JI.  38.),  decided  that  a  rail- 
road company  was  not  liable  to  one  .servant  in- 
jured through  the  negligence  of  another  servant 
in  the  same  emiiloy.  Although  this  decision 
came  a  few  years  after  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  the 
latter  case  was  cited  by  neither  counsid  nor 
court.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  Ameri- 
can Court  arrived  at  its  conclusion  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  earlier  English  case, —  a  fact 
often  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  in  criticising  the 
rule,  assert  that  it  all  sprang  from  an  ill-con- 
.siilered  opinion  by  Jjird  Abinger  in  Priestly  v. 
Fowler.  The  leading  American  case,  however, 
is  Farw-ell  v.  Boston  and  Worcester  Kailroad 
Company,  4  >Iet.  49.  which,  following  the  South 
Carolina  case,  settled  the  rule  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  followed  in  nearly  every 
jurisdiction,  both  State  and  Federal."— Marland 
C.  Hobbs.  Statutiiry  Chaiiyes  in  Empliiyers  Lin- 
hilitii  {Uiu-ntnl  Law  Rev.,  «.  2,  pp.  212-213). 

A.  D.  1838. — Arrests  on  Mesne  Process  for 
Debt  abolished,  and  Debtor's  Lands,  for 
first  time,  taken  in  Satisfaction  of  Debt. — 
"The  law  of  dcbtfir  and  creditor,  luitil  a  com- 
paratively recent  period,  Avas  a  scandal  to  a 
civilized  country.  For  the  smallest  claim,  an}^ 
man  was  liable  to  be  arrested  on  mesne  ijrocess, 
before  legal  proof  of  the  debt.  .  .  .  >Iany  of 
these  arrests  were  wanton  and  vexatious;  and 
writs  w-ere  issued  with  a  facility  and  looseness 
which  placed  the  liberty  of  every  man  —  sud- 
denly and  without  notice  —  at  the  mercy  of  any 
one  who  claimed  payment  of  a  debt.  A  debtor, 
however  honest  and  solvent,  was  liable  to  arrest. 
The  demand  might  even  be  false  and  fraudulent : 
but  the  pretended  creditor,  on  making  oath  of 
the  debt,  was  armed  with  this  terrible  process  of 
the  law.  The  wretched  defendant  might  lie  in 
prison  for  several  months  bef<ire  his  cause  was 
heard;  when,  even  if  the  action  was  discontinueil 
or  the  debt  disproved,  he  covdd  not  obtain  his 
discharge  without  further  [uoceedings,  often  too 
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costly  for  a  poor  debtor,  already  dejirived  of  Ids 
livelihood  by  imprisouinent.  No  longer  eveu  a 
debtor. —  he  could  uot  shake  olf  his  bonds.  .  .  . 
The  total  abolition  of  arrests  on  mesne  jirocess 
was  frequently  advocated,  but  it  was  not  until 
1838  that  it  was  at  length  accomplished.  Pro- 
vision was  made  for  securing  absconding  debtors ; 
but  the  old  process  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  in 
ordinary  cases,  •svliich  had  wrought  so  many  acts 
of  oppression,  was  abolished.  While  this  vin- 
dictive remedy  was  denied,  tlie  debtor's  lands 
were,  for  tlie  first  time,  allowed  to  be  taken  in 
satisfaction  of  a  debt;  and  extended  facilities 
were  afterwards  atTorded  for  tlie  recovery  of 
small  claims,  by  the  establishment  of  county 
courts." — T.  E.  3Iav,  Cunstitutional  Hist,  of 
F/i;/liUi(l  (\Vid(lkt<in''s  cd.).  r.  2,  pp.  267-208.— 
See,  also,  Debt:   L.vws  Co^'CF.R^•I^'f;. 

A.  D.  1839-1848. — Emancipation  of  Women. 
—  "According  to  the  old  Kiiglisli  thcfiry,  a 
woman  was  a  chattel,  all  of  whose  projiertj'  be- 
longed to  her  husband.  He  could  beat  her  as  he 
might  a  beast  of  burden,  and.  proviiled  he  was 
not  guilty  of  what  would  be  cruelty  to  animals, 
the  law  gave  no  redress.  In  the  emancijiation  of 
women  ^lississippi  led  off,  in  1839,  New  York 
following  with  its  JIarried  Women's  Act  of  18-18, 
which  has  been  since  so  enlarged  and  extendeil, 
and  so  generally  adopted  by  the  other  states, 
that,  for  all  purposes  of  business,  ownership  of 
property,  and  claim  to  her  individual  earnings, 
a  married  woman  is  to-day,  in  America,  as  inde- 
pendent as  a  man." — D.  Campbell,  T/u;  Puritan 
in  ILilhdiil,  EiKjhi III!  mid  Anil  ricit ,  r.  1,  ;).  71. 

A.  D.  1842. — One  who  takes  Commercial 
Paper  as  Collateral  is  a  Holder  for  Value. — 
"Take  tiie  subject  of  the  transfer  of  such  paper 
as  collateral  security  for,  or  even  in  the  payment 
of,  a  pre-existing  indebtedness.  AVe  find  some 
of  the  courts  holding  that  one  who  takes  such 
]Mper  as  collateral  security  for  such  a  debt  is  a 
holder  for  value;  others,  that  he  is  not,  unless 
lie  extends  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  se- 
cured debt  or  surrenders  something  of  value, 
gives  some  new  consideration;  while  still  others 
liold  that  one  so  receiving  such  paper  cannot  be 
a  holder  for  value;  and  some  few  hold  that  eveu 
receiving  the  note  in  payment  and  extiiiiruish- 
iiient  of  a  pre-existing  debt  does  not  constitute 
one  a  holder  for  value.  The  question,  as  is 
known  to  all  lawyers,  was  first  presented  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Swift  vs. 
Tyson  {16  Peters,  1).  There,  however,  the  note 
hud  been  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt.  It  was 
argued  in  that  case  that  the  highest  court  in 
New  York  had  decided  that  one  so  taking  a  note 
was  not  a  holder  for  value,  and  it  was  insisted 
in  argument  that  the  contract,  being  made  in 
New  York,  was  to  be  governed  by  its  law;  but 
the  court,  through  Justice  Story  —  .lustice  Catron 
alone  dissenting  —  distinctly  and  empliatieally 
repudiated  the  doctrine  that  the  Federal  court 
was  to  be  governed  on  such  cjuestions  liy  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  State  where  tlie 
contract  was  made,  and  held  the  holder  a  holder 
for  value."— Henry  C.  Tompkins,  13  AmvricHii. 
Jiiif  Axx  n  Rip.,  p.  'i~>~>. 

A.  D.  1845. — Interest  of  Disseisee  trans- 
ferable.—  "It  was  not  uulil  ISl.")  lh.it  liy  slalulc 
llic  interest  of  the  disseisee  of  land  l)ecamr  tnms- 
ferable.  Similar  statutes  have  been  enacted  in 
many  of  our  States.  In  a  few  jurisdictions  the 
.same  results  have  lieen  olitained  liy  judicial  leg- 


islation. But  in  Alabama,  Coiineclieut,  Dakota, 
Florida,  Kentucky,  Massachii.setts,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Rhode  Islaml  and  Tennessee, 
and  presumably  in  Maryland  and  New  Jersey,  it 
is  still  the  law  that  the  grantee  of  a  disseisee 
cannot  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name  for 
the  recovery  of  the  land." — J.  B.  Ames,  'I'he 
Disseisin  of  Chattels  (Harvard  Law  Rei\,  v.  3, 
p.  2.5). 

A.  D.  1846.— Ultra  vires.— "When  railway 
companies  were  first  created  with  Parliamentary 
powers  of  a  kind  never  before  entrusted  to  simi- 
lar bodies,  it  soon  became  necessary  to  determine 
whether,  when  once  called  into  existence,  they 
were  to  be  held  capable  of  exercising,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  all  the  powers  of  a  natural  person,  un- 
less expressly  jirohiliiteil  from  doing  so,  or 
whether  their  acts  must  be  stricth'  limited  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  for  wdiicli  they  had 
been  incorporated.  The  question  was  first  raised 
in  1846,  with  reference  to  the  right  of  a  railway 
company  to  subsidise  a  harbour  company,  and 
Lord  Langdale,  in  deciding  against  such  a  right, 
laid  down  the  law  in  the  following  terms; — 
■  Companies  of  this  kind,  possessing  most  exten- 
sive powers,  have  so  recently  been  introduceil 
into  this  country  that  neither  the  legislature  nor 
the  courts  of  law  have  yet  been  able  to  under- 
stand all  the  different  lights  in  which  their  trans- 
actions ought  ]iro])erly  to  be  viewed.  .  .  .  To 
look  upon  a  railway  company  in  the  light  of  a 
common  partnership,  and  as  subject  to  no  greater 
vigilance  than  conimon  partnerships  are,  would, 
I  think,  be  greath'  to  mistake  the  functions 
which  they  perform  and  the  powers  which  they 
exercise  of  interference  uot  only  with  the  public 
but  with  the  private  rights  of  all  individuals  in 
this  realm.  ...  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that 
the  powers  which  are  given  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, like  that  now  in  question,  extend  no 
further  than  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Act,  or  is 
necessarily  and  jiroperly  reciuired  for  carrying 
into  elTect  the  undertaking  and  works  which  the 
Act  has  expressly  sanctioned.'  [Citing  Coleman 
V.  Eastern  Counties  Ilw.  Co.,  10  Beav.,  13.] 
This  view,  though  it  has  sometimes  been  criti- 
cised, seems  now  to  be  settled  law.  In  a  recent 
case  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  permission  which 
the  Legislature  gives  to  the  promoters  of  a  com- 
pany was  jiaraphrased  as  follows; — 'You  may 
meet  together  and  form  yourselves  into  a  com- 
pany, but  in  doing  that  you  must  tell  all  wh  > 
may  be  disposed  to  deal  with  you  the  objects  for 
■  which  you  have  been  associated.  Those  who 
are  dealing  with  you  will  trust  to  that  memoran- 
dum of  association,  and  they  will  see  that  yoii 
have  the  power  of  carrying  on  business  in  such 
a  manner  as  it  specifies.  You  must  state  the 
objects  for  which  you  are  associated,  so  that  the 
persons  dealing  with  you  will  know  that  they 
are  dealing  with  persons  wdio  can  only  devote 
their  means  to  a  given  class  of  objects.'  [Citing 
Uiche  v.  Ashbury  Carriage  Co.,  i^  K.,  7  E.  &  I., 
App.  684.]  An  act  of  a  corporation  in  excess 
of  its  powers  with  reference  to  third  persons  is 
technically  said  to  be  ultra  vires  [perhaps  first 
in  South  Yorkshire  Rw.  Co.  v.  Great  North- 
ern R.  Co.,  9  exch.  84  (18.')3)];  and  is  void  even 
if  unanimously  agreed  lo  by  all  the  corjiorators. 
The  same  tei'm  is  also,  but  less  properly,  applied 
to  a  resolution  of  a  majorily  of  the  members  of  a 
corporation  which  being  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  corporation  will  not  bind  a  dissentient  minor- 
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ity  of  its  members. "—Tliomus  Krskinc  Ilnllunil, 
Eli'ineiitK  of  ./tn-hpru(/f/ict;  ^>fh  cd.,  p.  JJOl. — (CV//(- 
;)(/;■('  Art.   by  Sci/iiKiKr  J).  Thompson  in  Am.  Lino 

A.  D.  1848-1883.— The  New  York  Codes  and 
their  Adoption  in  other  Communities. — "Tliu 
•Now  York  Mail'  gives  tlie  foilowiiig  iiil'orma- 
lioii  as  to  the  e.\teiit  to  whicli  our  New  York 
Codes  have  been  adopted  in  otlier  communities. 
Li  most  instances  tlie  codes  liave  been  adopted 
sut)stantially  in  detail,  and  in  others  in  in-inei|)le: 
'The  first  New  York  Code,  the  ('ode  of  Civil 
Procedure,  went  into  olteet  on  the  1st  of  .Inly, 
184S.  Ii  was  adopted  in  Missouri  in  184!) ;  in 
California  in  1851;  in  Kcntueky  in  1IS51;  in  Ohio 
in  185:^:  in  the  four  provinces  of  India  between 
185:i  and  1850;  in  Iowa  in  1855;  in  Wisconsin  in 
1850;  in  Kansas  in  1859;  in  Nevada  in  1801;  in 
Dakota  in  18()3;  in  Oregon  in  180'3;  in  Ichilio  in 
1864;  in  Montana  in  1804;  in  Jlinnc^suta  in  1800; 
in  Nebraska  in  IsiiO;  in  Ari/.dna  in  1800;  in  Ar- 
kansas in  1808;  in  North  Carolina  in  1808;  in 
Wvoming  in  180!);  in  AVashington  Territory  in 
1809;  in  South  Carolina  in  1870;  in  Utah  in  1870; 
in  Connecticut  in  1879;  in  Indiana  in  1881.  In 
England  ami  Ireland  by  the  .ludicature  Act  of 
1873;  this  .ludicature  Act  has  been  followed  in 
many  of  the  Britisli  Colonies;  in  the  Consular 
Courts  of  .lapan.  in  Shanghai,  in  Ilong  Kong 
and  Singapore,  between  1870  and  1874.  Tlie 
Code  of  Criminal  I'rocedure,  though  not  enacted 
in  New  York  till  1881,  was  adopted  in  California 
in  18-50;  in  Indi.a  at  the  same  time  with  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure;  in  Kentucky  in  18.54;  in 
Iowa  in  18.58;  in  Kansas  in  1859;  in  Nevada  in 
1801;  in  Dakota  in  1862;  in  Oregon  in  1804;  in 
Idaho  in  1804;  in  .Montana  in  1804;  in  Washin.g- 
ton  Territory  in  1869;  in  AVyoming  in  1809;  in 
Arkansas  in  1874;  in  L'tah  in  1870;  in  Arizona 
in  1877;  in  Wisconsin  in  1878;  in  Nebraska  in 
1881;  in  Indiana  in  1881;  in  ^Minnesota  in  188:i. 
The  Penal  Code,  though  not  enacted  in  New 
Y'ork  until  1882,  was  adopted  in  Dakota  in  1865 
and  in  California  in  1873.  The  Civil  Code,  not 
yet  enacted  in  New  Y'ork,  though  twice  passed 
by  the  Le.gislature,  was  adojjted  in  Dakota  in 
1800  and  in  California  in  1872,  and  has  been 
much  used  in  the  framing  of  substantive  hiws 
for  India.  The  I'olitical  Code,  reported  for  New 
Y'ork  but  not  yet  considered,  was  adoiited  in 
California  in  1872.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
State  of  New  Y'ork  has  .given  laws  to  tlie  world 
to  an  extent  and  degree  unknown  since  tlie 
Roman  Codes  f<illowed  Roman  concpiests.'  " — The 
Albiini/  LiiiP  .JiinntdJ.  r.  39,  ;;.  261. 

A.  D.  1848. — Simplification  of  Procedure. — 
"  In  civil  matters,  the  greatest  reform  of  modern 
times  has  been  tlie  siniplirieation  of  procedure  in 
the  courts,  and  the  virtual  amalgamation  of  law 
and  equity.  Here  again  America  toolv  the  lead, 
through  the  adoption  by  New  Y'ork,  in  1848,  of 
a  Code  of  Practice,  which  has  been  followed  b_v 
most  of  the  other  states  of  the  Union,  and  in  its 
main  features  has  lately  been  taken  up  by  Eng- 
land."— D.  Campbell,  The  Pun'tun  in  liolldml, 
Enrjland  mill  Aiiierii'ii,  t.  1,  ;;.  70. 

A.  D.  1848.— Reform  in  the  Law  of  Evi- 
dence.—  "The  earliest  act  of  this  kind  in  this 
country  was  jiassed  by  the  Legislature  of  Con- 
necticut in  1848.  It  is  very  broad  and  sweeping 
in  its  provisions.  It  is  in  these  words:  '  No  per- 
son shall  be  disqualified  as  a  witness  in  any  suit 
or  proceeding  at  hiw,  or  in  equity,  by  reason  of 


his  interest  in  the  event  of  the  same,  as  a  party 
or  otherwise,  or  hj-  reason  of  his  conviction  of  a 
crime;  but  such  interest  or  conviction  may  be 
shown  for  the  purjiose  of  alTccting  his  credit.' 
(Revised  Statutes  of  Coiiiieeticut.  1849,  p.  80,  g 
141.  In  the  margin  of  the  page  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  tlie  law  is  given  as  1848  )  This  act 
was  drafted  and  its  enactment  .secured  by  the 
lion.  Charles  J.  McCurdy.  a  distinguished  law- 
j'er  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  that  State. 
A  member  of  Judge  .McCurdy 's  family,  having 
lieen  present  at  the  delivery  of  this  lecture  at 
New  Haven  in  1S92,  called  my  attention  to  the 
above  fact,  claiming,  and  justly,  for  this  act  the 
credit  of  leading  in  this  country  the  way  to  such 
legislation.  But  he  was  mistaken  in  his  claim 
that  it  preceded  similar  legisl.-ition  in  p^nglaiid, 
although  its  provisions  are  an  improvement  on 
the  contemporary  enactments  of  the  like  kind  in 
that  country." — .Tolin  F.  Dillon,  Ijtirmunl  ,/uris- 
pnidenceof  Enrjhiiiil  nml  Aiiieririi,  p.  374,  mdci. 

A.  D.  1851. — Bentham's  Reforms  in  the  Law 
of  Evidence. — "  In  some  respects  his  [Bentham's] 
'.Judicial  Evidence,'.  .  .  is  the  most  important 
of  all  his  censorial  writings  on  English  Law.  In 
this  work  he  e.\po.sed  the  alisurdity  and  iienii- 
ciousness  of  many  of  the  establislied  technical 
rules  of  cviilence.  .  .  .  Among  the  rules  com- 
liatted  were  thcise  relating  to  the  competency  of 
witnesses  and  the  e.xelusion  of  evidence  on 
various  grounds,  including  that  of  pecuniary  in- 
terest. He  insisted  that  tlie.se  rules  frequently 
caused  the  miscarriage  of  justice,  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  justice  they  ought  to  be  swept  away. 
His  reasoning  fairly  embraces  the  doctrine  that 
parties  ought  to  be  allowed  and  even  required  to 
testify.  .  .  .  But  Bentham  had  set  a  few  men 
thinking.  He  li;id  scattered  the  seeds  of  truth. 
Though  they  fell  on  stony  grounil  they  did  not 
all  perish.  But  verily  reform  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  the  sterile  gardens  of  the  practising  and 
practical  lawyer.  Bentham  lived  till  1832,  and 
tlie.se  e.vclusionary  rules  still  held  swaj-.  But  in 
1843.  by  Lonl  Denmau's  Act.  interest  in  actions  at 
common  law  ceased,  as  a  rule,  to  disqualify ;  and 
in  1840  and  1851,  by  Lord  Brougham's  Acts, 
liarties  in  civil  actions  were  as  a  rule  made  com- 
petent and  compellable  to  testify.  I  believe  I 
speak  the  universal  judgment  of  the  profession 
when  I  %aj  changes  more  lieueficial  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  have  rarely  taken  place  in  our 
law,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  profound  amaze- 
ment, as  we  look  back  upon  it,  that  these  exclu- 
sionary rules  ever  had  a  place  therein, and  especi- 
ally that  they  were  able  to  retain  it  until  within 
the  last  fifty  years." — .1.  F.  Dillon,  Latrii  ttnd 
Jurisprudence  of  England  and  America,  j^l).  339- 
341. 

A.  D.  1852-1854. — Reform  in  Procedure. — 
"A  .great  iiroeedure  reform  was  ellected  by 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Acts  of  1852  and 
1854  as  the  result  of  their  labours.  The  main 
object  of  the  Acts  was  to  secure  that  the  actual 
merits  of  eveiy  case  should  be  brought  before 
the  judges  unobscured  by  accidental  and  arti- 
ficial questions  arising  upon  the  pleadings,  but 
tlie_v  also  did  something  to  secure  that  complete 
adaptability  of  the  common  law  courts  for  finally 
determining  every  action  brought  witliin  them, 
which  the  Chancery  Commissioners  of  1850  had 
indicated  as  one  of  the  aims  of  the  reformei'S. 
Power  was  given  to  the  common  law  courts  to 
allow  parties  to  be  interrogated  b}'  their  oppo- 
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nents,  to  oi'cler  discoveiy  of  documents,  to  direct 
specific  deliver}-  of  goods,  to  grant  injunctions, 
.'ind  to  liear  interpleader  actions,  and  eciuitalile 
pleas  were  allowed  to  be  urged  in  defence  to 
common  law  actions." — D.  M.  Kerly,  Uist.  of 
Equity,  p.  288. 

A.  D.  1854. — "Another  mode  "  (besides  com- 
mon law  lien).  — "  Another  mode  of  creatiiiLC  a 
security  is  possible,  by  which  not  merely  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  but  its  possession  also 
remains  with  the  debtor.  This  is  called  by  the 
Koman  lawyers  and  their  modern  followers 
■  hypotheca. '  Hj-pothecs  may  arise  by  the 
direct  application  of  a  rule  of  law,  by  judi- 
cial decision,  or  bj-  agreement.  Those  implied 
l)y  law,  generally  described  as  '  tacit  hy- 
pothecs,' are  proliably  the  earliest.  They  are 
first  lieard  of  in  Roman  law  in  connection  with 
that  right  of  a  landlord  over  the  goods  of  his 
tenant,  which  is  still  well  known  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  Scotland  under  its  old  name,  and 
which  in  England  takes  the  form  of  a  right 
of  Distress.  Similar  rights  were  subsequently 
granted  to  wives,  pupils,  minors,  and  legatees, 
over  the  property  of  husbands,  tutors,  curators, 
and  heirs,  respectively.  The  action  by  which 
the  praetor  Servius  first  enabled  a  landlord  to 
claim  the  goods  of  his  defaulting  tenant  in  order 
to  realize  his  rent,  even  if  the}'  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  third  parties,  was  soon  extended  so 
as  to  give  similar  rights  to  any  creditor  over 
pro])erty  which  its  owner  had  agreed  should  be 
held  liable  for  a  debt.  A  real  right  was  thus 
created  by  the  mere  con.sentof  the  parties,  with- 
out any  transfer  of  possession,  whicli  although 
opposed  to  the  theory  of  Roman  law,  l)ecame 
firmly  established  as  applicable  both  to  immove- 
able and  movealjle  property.  Of  the  modern 
States  which  have  adopted  the  law  of  hypothec. 
Spain  perhaps  stands  alone  in  adopting  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  rest  have,  as  a  rule,  recog- 
nized it  only  in  relation  to  immoveables.  Thus 
tlie  Dutch  law  holds  to  the  ma.xim  '  mobilia  nou 
habent  sequelam,'  and  the  French  Code,  follow- 
ing the  'coutumes'  of  Paris  and  Normandy,  lays 
(l(jwn  tliat  '  les  mculjles  n'ont  pas  de  suite  par 
hypotiieque.'  But  by  the  '  Code  de  Commerce,' 
ships,  though  moveables,  are  capable  of  hypothe- 
cation; and  in  England  what  is  called  a  mort- 
gage, but  is  essentially  a  hypothec,  of  ships  is 
recognized  and  regulated  by  the  '  ^lerchant  Ship- 
ping Acts,'  under  which  the  mortgage  must  be 
recorded  by  tlie  registrar  of  the  port  at  which  the 
ship  itself  is  registered  [IT  and  18  Vic.  c.  104]. 
So  also  in  the  old  contract  of  •bottomry,'  the 
ship  is  made  security  for  money  lent  to  enable 
it  to  proceed  upon  its  voyage." — T.  E.  Holland, 
Kh'tiiciits  (if  Jiirifiprndence,  ofh  ed.,  p.  20:!. 

A.  D.  1854-1882. —  Simplification  of  Titles 
and  Transfers  of  Land  in  England. —  ■■lM>r  Ihe 
past  fifty  years  the  project  of  simi)lifying  the 
titles  and  transfer  of  land  has  received  great  at- 
tention in  England.  In  the  year  ls,j4  a  royal 
commission  was  created  to  consider  tlu!  subject. 
The  report  of  this  eonunission,  made  in  iKu.  was 
able  and  full  so  far  as  it  discussed  the  principles 
of  land  transfer  which  had  been  developed  to  that 
date.  It  recommended  a  liuuted  plan  of  regis- 
tration of  title.  This  report,  and  the  report  of 
the  special  eonunission  of  the  House  of  Commons 
(if  ISTil,  have  been  tlie  found.alion  of  most  of  the 
subsequent  lirilish  legislation  upon  tlie  subject. 
Among  the  more  prominent  acts  passed  may  be 


named  Lord  Westbury's  Act  of  18G3,  which  at- 
tempted to  establish  indefeasible  titles:  Lord 
Cairns'  Land  Transfer  Act  of  1875,  which  pro- 
vided for  guaranteed  titles  ujion  preliminary  ex- 
aminations; the  Conveyancing  and  Law  of  Prop- 
erty Act  of  1881,  wdiich  estalilished  the  use  of 
short  forms  of  conveyances;  and  Lord  Cairns' 
Settled  Land  Act  of  "l883."— Dwight  II.  Olm- 
stead,  13  Ainericiin  Bar  Aks' n  Ucji..  /'.  207. 

A.  D.  1855.— Suits  against  a  State  or  Na- 
tion.—  "In  England  the  old  conunon  law 
methods  of  getting  redress  from  the  Crown  were 
by  'petition  de  droit '  and  "monstrans  le  droit,' 
in  tlie  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, and  in  some  cases  by  proceedings 
in  Chancery  against  the  Attorney-General.  It 
has  recently  been  provided  by  statute  [28  it 
24  Vic,  c.  24]  that  a  petition  of  right  may 
be  entitled  in  any  one  of  the  superior  Courts 
in  which  the  subject-matter  of  the  petition 
would  have  been  cognisable,  if  the  same  had 
been  a  matter  in  dispute  between  subject  and 
subject,  and  that  it  shall  be  left  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  for  her 
JIajesty's  consideration,  who,  if  she  shall  think 
fit,  may  grant  her  fiat  that  right  be  done,  where- 
upon an  answer,  plea,  or  demurrer  shaU  be  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings be  assimulated  as  far  as  practicable  to 
the  course  of  an  ordinary  action.  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  costs  shall  be  payable  both  to  and  by 
the  Crown,  subject  to  the  same  rules,  so  far  as 
practicable,  as  obtain  in  proceedings  between 
subject  and  subject." — T.  E.  Holland,  ElDiients 
of  Juyi-iprudence,  5th  ed.,  p.  337.  —  The  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  was  est;d.ilished  in  1855. 
For  State  courts  of  claims  see  Xote  in  16 
Abbott's  Xew  Cases  436  and  authorities  there 
referred  to. 

A.  D.  1858. —  The  Contractual  Theory  of 
Marriage  as  affecting  Divorce. —  "The  doc- 
trine may  be  resolved  into  two  propositions  —  (a) 
that  a  marriage  celebrated  abroad  cannot  be  dis- 
solved but  by  a  Court  of  the  foreign  country  ;  (b) 
that  a  marriage  in  England  is  indissoluble  by  a 
foreign  Court.  The  first  proposition  has  never 
been  recognized  in  any  decision  in  England. 
Even  before  the  Act  of  1858  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  the  English  Courts  would  have 
scrupled  to  decree  a  ctivorce  il  mensa  where  the 
marriage  was  liad  in  a  foreign  country,  and  cer- 
tainly after  the  Statutes  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
grant  a  divorce,  thouiih  the  marriase  took  place 
abroad  (Ratclitf  v.  RatclilT,  IS.jO,  1  Sw.  iV-  Tr. 
217).  It  is  true  that  in  cases  where  the  foreign 
Courts  have  dissolved  a  marriage  celebrated  in 
their  own  country  between  persons  domiciled  in 
that  country,  tlie.se  sentences  were  regarded  as 
valid  here,  and  some  credit  was  given  to  the  fact 
of  the  marriage  having  been  celebrated  there 
(Rvan  V.  Ryan,  1«16.  3  Phill.  332;  Argent  v. 
Argent.  1S65,  4  Sw.  it  Tr.  .52);  but  how  far  it 
infiuenced  the  learned  .ludges  does  not  ajijiear; 
the  main  consideration  being  the  circumstance 
of  domicile.  The  second  proposition  has  been 
generally  suppo.sed  by  writers  both  in  England 
and  America  (Story,  Wharton)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lolley's  Case,  1812.  Ruse.  iV  Ry. 
237,  and  followed  in  Tovey  v.  Lindsay,  1S13,  1 
Dow.  117.  and  McCarthy  v."  De  Caix.  1831,  2  CI. 
it  F.  56^<,  and  only  to  have  bicn  abandoned  in 
1858  (Dicey),  or  in"  1868  in  Shaw  v.  Gould.  liut 
the  case  of  Harvey  v.  Farnie,  1880-1883,  5  P.  D. 
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1.53;  G  P.  n.  :!."),  8  Apj).  C.  48,  lias  now  shown 
that  tlio  Contractual  tliooiy  had  no  iicrmancnt 
hold  whatfvci'  in  this  country,  that  it  did  not 
originate  with  policy's  Case  and  was  not  adopted 
byLoi-d  Eldon  but  that  it  arose  tVoni  a  mistaken 
conception  of  Lord  l5roufrhani  as  to  the  point  de-* 
ciiled  in  llie  I'anious  Kesolulion,  and  was  never 
seriously  entertained  by  anytjther  Judge  in  Eng- 
land, and  we  sulimit  this  is  correct." — E.  H. 
Monnier,  in.  Ijiw  May.  &  Uev.,  VZscr.,  v.  17  (LoiuL, 
1891-2),  p.  S-,'. 

A.  D.  1873. — The  Judicature  Acts. — "  Tlio 
first  .ludieature  Act  was  jiassed  in  1871!  under  the 
ausiiices  of  J^ord  Selljorne  and  L(jril  Cairns.  It 
provided  for  the  cou.solidation  <if  all  the  existing 
superior  Courts  into  one  Supreme  Court,  con- 
sisting of  two  priuKuy  divisions,  a  High  Court  of 
.Justice  and  a  Court  of  Appeal.  .  .  .  Law  and 
Equity,  it  was  provided,  were  to  be  administered 
concurrently  by  every  division  of  the  Court,  in 
all  civil  matters,  the  same  relief  being  granted 
upon  ei|uitable  claims  or  defences,  ...  as 
would  liave  previously  been  granted  intheCourt 
of  Chancerv :  no  proceeding  in  the  Court  was  to 
be  stayed  liy  inj  unction  analogous  to  the  old  com- 
mon injunction  but  the  power  for  any  branch  of 
the  Court  to  stay  proceedings  before  itself  was  of 
course  to  be  retained;  and  the  Court  was  to  de- 
termine the  entire  controversj'  in  every  matter 
that  came  before  it.  By  the  2.jtli  section  of  the 
xVet  rules  iipon  certain  of  the  points  where  dif- 
ferences between  Law  and  E(iuity  had  existed, 
deciding  in  favt)ur  of  the  latter,  were  laid  down, 
and  it  was  enacted  generally  that  in  the  case  of 
couUict.  the  rules  of  Ecpiitv  should  prevail." — 
D.  M.  Kerly.  7//.s7.  of  Eq'iitii.  p.  p:). 

A.  D.  1882. — Experiments  in  Codification 
in  England.—"  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  1883 
is.  I  believe,  the  first  code  or  codifying  enact- 
ment which  has  found  its  way  into  the  English 
Statute  Book.  By  a  code,  I  mean  a  statement 
under  the  authority  of  the  legislature,  and  on  a 
systematic  plan,  of  the  whole  of  the  general 
principles  applicable  to  any  given  branch  of  the 
law.  A  code  dilTers  from  a  digest  inasmuch  as 
its  language  is  the  language  of  the  legislature, 
and  therefore  authoritative;  while  the  proposi- 
tions of  a  digest  merely  express  what  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  an  individual  author,  the  law  on  any 
given  suljject.  In  other  words  the  propositions 
of  a  code  are  law,  while  the  propositions  of  a  di- 
gest ma}-  or  may  not  be  law." — 31.  D.  Chalmers, 
-4/1  Kvpiiriiiiciit  ill  C'odilicatioii  (Law  Qunrterli/ 
Rcr..  e.  2.  II.  12.")). 

A.  D.  1889. —  Passage  of  Block-Indexing 
Act. — "  Tlie  histor_y  of  Land  Transfer  Keforiu 
in  the  L'uited  States  is  confined,  almost  exclu- 
sivel_y,  to  matters  which  have  occurred  in  the 
State  of  Xew  York  during  the  past  ten  years, 
and  whicli  eidminated  in  the  passage  of  the 
Block-Indexing  Act  for  the  city  of  Xew  York  of 
1889.  In  January,  1882,  a  report  was  made  by  a 
special  committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Bar 
of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  wduch  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  what  changes,  if 
any,  should  be  ma<le  in  the  manner  of  transfer- 
ring title  to  land  in  the  city  and  State.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  l)y  reason  of  the  accumu- 
lated recorils  in  tlie  offices  of  the  county  clerk 
and  register  of  deeds  of  the  city,  '  searches  prac- 
tically could  not  be  made  in  those  oflices,'  and 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  State  com- 
mission,   wliich   should   consider  and    report  a 


mode  of  transferring  land  free  from  the  dillieul- 
ties  of  the  present  .system.  Tlie  report  was 
adopted  by  the  iissociation,  and  during  the  same 
year  like  recommendations  were  made  by  the 
Cliamlier  of  Commerce  and  by  real  estate  and 
other  associations  of  the  city." — D.  II.  Olm.stead, 
13  American  Bar  Ass'n  Hep.,  pp.  269-270. 

Criminal  Law. 

A.  D.  1066-1272. — The  Ordinary  Criminal 
Courts. — "In  a  very  few  words  the  history  of 
the  ordinary  courts  is  as  follows:  Before  the 
Conquest  the  ordinary  criminal  court  was  the 
County  or  Hundred  Coiirl,  liut  it  was  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  and  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  King's  Court.  The  Conipieror  and 
his  sons  did  not  alter  this  state  of  things,  but 
the  sujiervisiouof  the  King's  Court  and  the  exer- 
cise of  his  concurrent  jurisdicti(jn  w'ei'C  much 
increased  both  in  stringency  and  in  frequency, 
and  as  time  went  on  narrowed  the  jurisdic- 
tion and  diminished  the  importance  of  the  local 
court.  In  process  of  time  the  King's  Court  de- 
veloped itself  into  tlie  Court  of  King's  Bench 
and  the  Courts  of  the  Justices  of  Assize,  Oyer 
and  Terminer  and  Gaol  Delivery,  or  to  use  the 
common  expression,  the  Assize  Courts:  and  the 
County  Court,  so  far  as  its  criminal  jurisdiction 
was  concerned,  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  im- 
portance. These  changes  took  place  by  degrees 
during  the  reigns  which  followed  the  C'onquest, 
and  were  complete  at  the  accession  of  Edward 
I.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace  were  instituted,  and  they,  in  course  of 
time,  were  authorized  to  hold  Courts  for  the 
trial  of  offenders,  which  are  tlie  Courts  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions.  T!ie  County  Court,  however,  still 
retained  a  separate  existence,  till  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  wlieu  it  was  vir- 
tually, though  not  absolutely,  abolished.  A 
vestige  of  its  existence  is  still  to  be  traced  in 
Courts  Leet. " — Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  Ilixt.  af  tin; 
Criiniintl  Law,  r.  1,  pp.  7.")-TG. 

A.  D.  1 166. —  Disappearance  of  Compurga- 
tion in  Criminal  Cases. —  "  In  criminal  ca.ses  in 
the  kings  eouris,  compurgation  is  thouglit  to 
have  tlisappeared  in  consequence  of  wliat  has 
been  called  '  the  implied  prohibition '  of  the 
Assize  of  Clarendon,  in  IIGG.  But  it  remained 
long  in  the  local  and  ecclesiastical  courts.  Pal- 
grave  preserves  as  the  latest  instances  of  com- 
purgation in  criminal  cases  that  can  be  traced, 
some  cases  as  late  as  1440-1,  in  the  Hundred 
Court  of  Winchelsea  in  Sussex.  They  are  eases 
of  felony,  and  the  compurgation  is  with  thirt}'- 
six  neighbors.  The_v  show  a  mingling  of  the 
old  and  the  new  procedure." — .J.  B.  Thayer,  Tlie 
Older  Modes  of  I'riiil  (Harvard  Law  liev.,  v.  5, 
p.  59). 

A.  D.  1166-1215. — Jury  in  Criminal  Cases. — 
"It  seems  to  have  been  possible,  even  before  the 
decree  of  the  Fourtli  Laterau  Council,  in  .  .  . 
121.5,  to  apply  the  jurj-  to  criminal  cases  wdien- 
ever  the  accused  asked  for  it.  .  .  .  The  Assize 
of  Clarendon,  in  11G6,  with  its  ajijiaratus  of  an 
accusing  jury  and  a  trial  by  ordeal  is  thought  to 
have  done  away  in  the  king's  courts  with  com- 
purgation as  a  mode  of  trial  for  crime;  and  now 
the  Latcran  Council,  in  forbiilding  ecclesiastics 
to  take  part  in  trial  b}' ordeal,  was  deemed  to 
have  forliidden  that  mode  of  trial." — Jas.  B. 
Thayer,  The  Jury  and  iU  Development  (Ilarrard 
Law  Rev.,  'c.  H,  p.  26.5). 
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A.  D.  1176  (circa).  —  "Eyres,"  and  Criminal 
Jurisdiction. —  "It  is  cnougli  for  me  to  jioiiit 
out  tliiil.  on  the  circuits  iustitutod  by  Henry  II, 
and  (■(jmmouly  distinguislied  as  '  eyres '  b\'  way 
of  pre-emiuence,  tlie  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  ivas  treated,  not  as  a  thing  liy  itself,  but 
as  one  part,  perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  im- 
portant part,  of  the  general  administration  of 
the  country,  which  was  put  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent under  the  superintendence  of  the  justices  in 
eyre.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  consider 
that  fines,  amercements,  and  forfeitures  of  all 
sorts  were  items  of  great  importance  in  the  royal 
revenue.  The  rigorous  enforcement  of  all  the 
proprietary  and  other  prolitable  rights  of  the 
Crown  which  the  articles  of  ej're  confided  to  the 
justices  was  naturally  associated  with  their 
duties  as  administrators  of  the  criminal  law,  in 
which  the  king  was  deeply  interested,  not  only 
because  it  protected  the  life  and  property'  of  his 
subjects,  but  also  because  it  contributed  to  his 
revenue." — Sir  .J,  F.  Stephen.  Hint,  oftlic  Cn'/n- 
iiuil  Law  of  Eiiijliiiiil,  r.  1.  p.  102. 

A.  D.  1198-1199. —  Trial  by  Ordeal. —  "The 
earliest  instance  of  the  ordeal  [see  OiiDE.\l>]  in 
our  printed  judicial  records  occurs  in  1198-9,  on 
an  appeal  of  death,  by  a  maimed  person,  where 
two  of  the  defendants  are  adjudged  to  purge 
themselves  by  the  hot  iron.  But  within  twenty 
3-ears  or  so  this  mode  of  trial  came  to  a  sudden  end 
in  England,  through  tlie  powerful  agency  of  the 
C'liurcb,  —  an  event  which  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  Henry  IL,  in  the  Assize  of  Claren- 
don (1166)  and  again  in  that  of  ]S"orthampton 
(IITO),  providing  fT public  mode  of  accusation  in 
the  case  of  the  larger  crimes,  had  fj.xed  the 
'  onieal  as  the  mode  of  trial.  The  old  form  of 
trial  b}'  oath  was  no  longer  recognized  in  such 
cases  in  the  king's  courts.  It  was  the  stranger, 
therefore,  that  such  quick  operation  should  have 
been  allowed  in  England  to  the  decree,  in  Xo- 
vember,  lai.j,  of  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council  at 
Rome.  That  this  was  recognized  and  acceiited 
within  about  three  years  (1218-19)  by  the  English 
crown  is  sliown  by  the  well-known  writs  of 
Henry  III.,  to  the  judges,  dealing  with  the  puz- 
zling question  of  what  to  do  for  a  mode  of  ti'ial, 
'  cum  prohibitum  sit  per  Ecclesiam  Romanam 
judicium  ignis  et  aquae.'  I  find  no  case  of  trial 
bv  ordeal  in  our  printed  records  later  than  Trin- 
ity Term  of  the  lo  John  (1218). "—.J.  B.  Thayer, 
2 he  Ohkr  Modes  of  Trial  {Uarvanl  Lmr  Jitv., 
r.  5,  ;-.  G4-6.5). 

A.  D.  1215. — Tvfo  Juries  in  Criminal  Cases. 
— "Tlie  ordeal  was  strictly  a  mode  of  trial. 
What  may  clearly  bring  this  home  to  one  of  tlie 
present  day  is  the  well-known  fact  that  it  gave 
place,  not  long  after  the  Assize  of  Clarendon,  to 
the  petit  jury,  when  Henry  III.  bowed  to  the 
decree  of  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  (121.i)  abol- 
ishing the  ordeal.  It  was  at  this  point  that  our 
cumbrous,  inherited  system  of  two  juries  in 
criminal  cases  had  its  origin." — J.  B.  Thayer, 
I'nxinnptions  and  the  Law  of  Evidence  (Ilarmnl 
Lair  /,Vv'.,  r.  3,  ;-.  1.59,  note). 

A.  D.  1215. — Had  Coroners  Common  Law 
Power  as  to  Fires  ? — "Although  ."Magna  Charta 
took  away  the  power  of  the  Coroner  of  holding 
Pleas  of  the  Crown,  that  is  of  trying  the  more 
important  crimes,  Iherc  was  nothing  to  for- 
bid him  from  conlimiing  to  receive  accu.sa- 
tions  against  all  (jlTenders.  This  lie  did,  and 
continues  to  do  to  the  present  day,  without  (rhal- 


lengc,  in  cases  of  sudden  or  unexplained  deaths. 
Kor  is  it  denied  that  he  has  done  so  and  may  do 
so  in  other  matters,  such  as  in  treasure  trove, 
wreck  of  the  sea  and  deodands.  The  diflicuUy, 
of  course,  is  to  know  whellier  the  (_'oroner  was 
or  was  not  in  the  habit  of  holding  iiKjuests  on 
fires.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  not  the 
pow-er  to  do  so.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the 
extracts  from  the  ancient  writers  which  we  have 
before  quoted,  are  on  the  whole  in  favour  of  his 
having  that  power.  Before  iiagna  Charta  he 
had  the  power  to  trj'  all  serious  crimes;  arson 
would  unquestionably  be  one  of  them.  Magna 
Charta  only  took  away  his  power  of  trying  them, 
not  of  making  a  preliminar}'  investigation,  other- 
wise an  inquest." — Sherston  Baker,  Lair  Mttij.  it 
Ho:  (Land..  1886-7),  ith  «>)•..  r.  12.  ;).  268. 

A.  D.  1272-1875.— King's  Bench.— The  Su- 
preme Criminal  Court. — "  From  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  year  IST-j  it  [the  Court  of 
King's  Bench]  continued  to  be  the  Supreme 
Criminal  Court  of  the  Realm,  with  no  alterations 
in  its  powers  or  cou.stitution  of  sullicient  impor- 
tance to  be  mentioned  except  that  during  tlie 
Commonwealth  it  was  called  the  L'pper  Bench." 
— Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hist,  of  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  t.  1,  p-  ^^i- 

A.  D.  1276. — Coroner's  Jury. — "The  earliest 
instance  that  occurs  of  an}'  sort  of  preliminary 
inquiry  into  crimes  with  a  view  to  subsecjuent 
jiroceedings  is  the  case  of  the  coroner's  inquest. 
Coroners,  according  to  3Ir.  Stubbs.  originated  in 
the  year  1194,  but  the  first  authorit)'  of  impor- 
tance about  their  duties  is  to  be  found  in  Brac- 
tou.  He  gives  an  account  of  tlieir  duties  so  full 
as  to  imply  that  in  ids  day  their  otfice  was  com- 
paratively modern.  The  Statute  de  Orticio  Cor- 
onatoris  (4  Edward  I.,  st.  2.  A.  D.  1276)  is  almost 
a  transcript  of  the  passage  in  Bracton.  It  gives 
the  coroner's  dut_y  very  full}',  and  is,  to  this  day, 
the  foundation  of  the  law  on  the  subject." — 
Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hist,  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England,  c.  1,  p.  217. 

Also  in:  AV.  Forsyth,  Trial  bi/  Jnry.  p.   187. 

A.  D.  1285. — Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer. 
—  "The  first  express  mention  of  them  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  is  in  the  statute  lo  Edw. 
I.,  c.  29  (A.  D.  1285),  which  taken  in  connection 
with  some  subsequent  authorities  throws  consid- 
erable light  on  their  nature.  Tliej'  were  either 
general  or  special.  General  when  they  were 
issued  to  commissioners  whose  duty  it  was  to 
hear  and  determine  all  matters  of  a  criminal  na- 
ture within  certain  local  limits,  special  when 
the  commission  was  confined  to  particular  cases. 
Such  special  commissions  were  frequently 
granted  at  the  prayer  of  particular  individuals, 
'rhey  dilfered  from  commissions  of  gaol  delivery 
princijjally  in  the  circumstance  that  the  commis- 
sion of  Oyer  and  Terminer  was  '  ad  inquirendum, 
auiliendum,  et  terminandum,'  whereas  that  of 
gaol  delivery  is  '  ad  gaolam  nostram  castri  nostri 
de  C.  de  prisonibtis  in  ea  existent  ilms  bac  vice  de- 
lilierandum.'  the  interpretation  put  upon  which 
was  lliat  justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  could 
Iirocecd  only  upon  indictments  taken  before 
themselves,  whereas  justices  of  gaol  deliver}' 
had  to  try  every  one  found  in  the  prison  which 
they  were  to  deliver.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pris- 
oner on  bail  could  not  be  tried  before  a  justice  of 
gaol  delivery,  because  he  would  not  be  in  the  gaol, 
whereas  if  "he  appeared  before  justices  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer  he  might  be  both   indicted  and 
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tried."— Sir  J.  F.  Stt'plicii.  I  fist,  of  the  Cnmiind 
Lixiv  of  EiKjUinil.  r.  1,  /I.  llMi. 

A.  D.  1305. — Challenging  Jury  for  Cause. — 
"The  iirisoner  was  iiUuwed  lo  ehullenge  per- 
emptorily, i.  c.  without  showiiit;-  cause,  any 
uuniljer  of  jurors  le.ss  than  thirty-live,  or  three 
whole  juries.  When  or  why  he  ae(iuireil  this 
right  it  is  dillieult  to  .say,  Neither  Braeton  nor 
Britton  mention  it,  and  it  is  hard  to  reconcile  it 
with  the  fact  that  the  jurors  were  witnesses.  A 
man  who  might  challenge  pcrem|)torily  thirty- 
live  witnesses  could  always  secure  impunity. 
It  probahly  arose  at  a  period  wlien  the  separa- 
tion between  the  duties  of  the  jury  and  the  wit- 
nesses was  conung  to  be  recognized.  The  earliest 
statute  on  the  sul)ject,  ;J;i  Edw.  I,  st.  -1  (A.  I). 
130.5),  enacts  'that  from  henceforth,  notwith- 
standing it  l)e  alleged  by  them  that  sue  for  the 
king  that  the  jurors  of  those  inquests,  or  sonii.' 
of  them,  be  not  iudift'erent  for  the  king,  yet  such 
inquests  shall  not  remain  untaken  for  that  cause, 
but  if  they  that  sue  for  tlie  king  will  challenge 
an}'  of  tliose  jurors,  they  shall  assign  of  the 
challenge  a  cause  certain.' " — Sir  J.  F.  Stephen. 
lliiit.  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Enyland,  ®.  1,  pp. 
301-303. 

A.  D.  1344. — Justices  of  the  Peace. — "In 
13-14  (18  Edw.  Ill,  St.  '3.  c.  '3)  it  was  enacted  that 
'two  or  three  of  tlie  best  of  reputation  in  the 
counties  shall  be  assigned  keepers  of  the  peace 
by  the  King's  Commission,  ...  to  hear  and  ile- 
termine  felonies  ami  trespasses  done  against  the 
peace  in  the  same  counties,  and  to  inflict  punish- 
ment reasonably.'  This  was  the  tirst  act  by 
which  the  Conservators  of  the  Peace  obtained 
judicial  power." — Sir  J.  F.  Stephen,  Hist,  of  the 
Criiniiuil  LaiiT  of  Enr/laii'l,  v.  1,  p.  113. 

A.  D.  1506. — Insanity  as  a  Defence. — The 
earliest  adjutlication  upon  the  legal  respon.sibility 
of  an  insane  person  occurred  in  the  Year  Book 
of  the  21"  Henry  VII. — American  Law  Ret:.,  r.  l.j, 
p.  TIT. 

A.  D.  1547. — Two  Lawful  'Witnesses  re- 
quired to  Convict. — "In  all  cases  of  treason  and 
misprision  of  treason, —  bv  statutes  1  Edw.  VI. 
c.  13;  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c.  ll,  and  T  &  8  Will.  III. 
c.  3, —  two  lawful  witnesses  are  required  to  con- 
vict a  prisoner;  unless  he  sliall  willingly  and 
without  violence  confess  the  same.  And,  by  the 
last-mentioned  statute,  it  is  declared,  that  both 
of  such  witnesses  must  be  to  the  same  overt  act 
of  treason ;  or  one  to  one  overt  act.  and  the  other 
to  another  overt  act  of  the  same  siiecies  of  trea- 
son, and  not  of  distinct  heads  or  kinds;  and  that 
no  evidence  shall  be  admitted  to  jn'ove  any  overt 
act,  not  expressly  laid  in  the  indictment." — Sir 
J.  P.  Stephen,  C'omiin  )itnrieii.  r.  4.  p.  42'>{Sth  id.). 

A.  D.  1592. — Criminal  Trials  under  Eliza- 
beth.— "In  prosecutions  by  tlie  State,  every 
barrier  wdnch  the  law  has  ever  attempted  to  erect 
for  the  protection  of  innocence  was  ruthlessly 
cast  down.  Men  were  arrested  without  the 
order  of  a  magistrate,  on  the  mere  warrant  of  a 
secretary  of  state  or  privy  councillor,  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  the  pleasure  of  the  minister.  In 
confinement  they  were  subjected  to  torture,  for 
the  rack  rarely  stood  idle  while  Elizabeth  was  on 
the  throne.  If  brought  to  trial,  they  were  de- 
nied the  aid  of  a  counsel  and  the  evidence  of 
■witnesses  in  their  behalf.  Nor  were  they  con- 
fronted with  the  witnesses  against  them,  but 
•written  depositions,  taken  out  of  court  and  in 
the   absence   of  the   prisoner,  were  read  to  the 


jury,  or  rather  such  jun'tions  of  them  as  the 
]irosecutiou  considered  advantageous  to  its  side. 
On  the  bench  sat  a  judge  hohling  ollice  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  crown,  and  in  the  jur^'-tjo.x 
twelve  men,  picked  out  by  the  sherilT,  who 
themselves  were  punished  if  they  gave  a  verdict 
of  acquittal." — 1).  C'ampljell,  The  Puritaii  in 
ILiUitiiil,  ICiifilaiid  mid  Aoicriea,  v.  1,  ;).  307. 

A.  D.  1600  (circa). — Capital  Punishment. — 
"Sir. lames  Filz  .lames  Slciihen.  in  his  llislory 
of  Criminal  Law,  estimates  that  at  tJie  end  of 
the  si.xteeuth  century  there  were  about  800  e.\e- 
cuticais  per  j'car  in  England  (v.  1,  408).  Another 
sentence  in  vogue  in  England  before  that  time 
was  to  be  hanged,  to  have  the  bowels  burned, 
and  to  be  quartered.  Beccaria  describes  the 
scene  where  'amid  clouds  of  writhing  smoke  the 
groans  of  human  victims,  the  crackling  of  their 
bones,  and  the  flying  of  their  still  panting  bowels 
were  a  pleasing  spectacle  and  agreeable  harmony  • 
to  the  frantic  multitude.'  (ch.  3'j.)  Aslateasthe 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  .  .  .  the  sentence  of  death  in 
England  was  to  Ijo  hung,  drawn  and  quartered. 
Campiiui.  the  .lesuit,  was  tortured  before  trial 
until  his  limlis  were  dislocateil  on  the  rack,  and 
■was  carried  helpless  into  Westminster  Hall  for 
trial  before  the  Chief  .lustice  of  England,  unable 
to  raise  an  arm  in  order  to  plead  not  guilty.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  drawn  and  quartered, 
wdiieh  meant  legally,  that  upon  being  hung  he 
was  to  be  cut  down  while  yet  living,  and  dragged 
at  the  tail  of  a  hor.sc,  and  then  before  death 
should  release  liim,  to  be  hewn  in  pieces,  which 
were  to  be  sent  dispersed  to  the  places  where  the 
offense  was  committed  or  known,  to  be  exhiljited 
in  attestation  of  the  punishment,  the  head  being 
displayed  in  the  most  important  place,  as  the 
chief  object  of  interest.  In  the  process  of  hang- 
ing, drawing  and  quartering,  Froude  says  that 
due  precautions  were  taken  to  prolong  the  agony. 
Canipiau's  case  is  specially  interesting,  as  showing 
the  intervention  of  a  more  humane  spirit  to  miti- 
gate the  barbarit}'  of  the  law.  As  the}'  were 
about  to  cut  him  down  alive  from  the  gibbet,  the 
voice  of  some  one  in  authority  cried  out;  '  Hold, 
till  the  man  is  dead.'  This  innovation  was  the 
precursor  of  the  change  in  the  law  so  as  to  re- 
quire the  sentence  to  be  that  he  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  he  is  dead.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  words  '  until  he  is  dead  '  are  words  of 
mercy  inserted  to  protect  the  victim  from  the 
tortiu'e  and  mutilation  which  the  public  had 
gathered  to  enjoy." — Austin  Abbott,  Address  be- 
fore X.  T.  Society  of  Med.  Jnr.  (The  Advocate, 
Minn.,  1889,  r.  1,  p.  71). 

A.  D.  1641-1662. — No  Man  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  Criminate  himself. —  "  What  .  .  . 
is  the  history  of  this  rule''  .  .  .  Brielly.  tliese 
things  appear;  1st.  That  it  is  not  a  common 
law  rule  at  all,  but  is  wdiolly  statutory  in  its  au- 
thority. 2d.  That  the  object  of  the  rule,  until 
a  comparatively  late  period  of  its  existence,  was 
not  to  protect  from  answers  in  the  king's  court 
of  justice,  but  to  prevent  a  usurpation  of  juris- 
diction on  the  part  of  the  Court  Christian  (or 
ecclesiastical  tribunals).  3d.  That  even  as  thus 
enforced  the  rule  was  but  partial  and  limited  in 
its  application.  4th.  That  by  gradual  perver- 
sion of  function  the  rule  assumed  its  present 
form,  but  not  earlier  than  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  .  .  .  But  notlung  can  be 
clearer  than  that  it  was  a  statutor\'  rule.  .  .  . 
The  tirst  of  these  were  16  Car.  L,  c.  "3  (1641)  and 
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]ii-ovided  tliat  uo  one  should  impose  any  penalty 
in  ecclesiastir-al  matters,  nor  should  '  tender  .  .  . 
to  any  .  .  .  person  whatsoever  any  corporal  oath 
whereby  he  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  or  accuse 
himself  of  au)' crime  or  any  .  .  .  thing  whereliy 
he  shall  be  exposed  to  any  censure  or  penalty 
whatever.'  This  probably  applied  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal courts  alone.  The  second  (13  Car.  II.,  c.  12, 
1062)  is  more  general,  providing  that  '  no  one 
shall  administer  to  any  person  whatsoever  the 
oath  usually  called  ex  officio,  or  any  other  oath, 
wherebj'  such  persons  mav  be  charged  or  com- 
pelled to  confess  any  criminal  matter.'.  .  .  The 
Statute  of  13  Car.  II.  is  cited  in  Scurr's  Case, 
but  otherwise'  neither  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  mentioned ;  nor  do  the  text-books,  as  a  rule, 
take  anj'  notice  of  them.  Henceforward,  how- 
ever, no  question  arises  in  the  courts  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  privilege  against  self-crimination, 
•  and  the  statutory  exemption  is  recognized  as  ap- 
plying in  common-law  courts  as  well  as  in  others. 
.  .  .  This  maxim,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  it  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  helps  in  part  to  ex- 
plain the  shape  which  the  general  privilege  now 
has  taken.  .  .  .  We  notice  that  most  of  the 
church's  religious  investigations,  .  .  .  were  con- 
ducted b)'  means  of  commissions  or  inquisitions, 
not  by  ordinary  trials  upon  proper  iiresentment; 
and  thus  the  very  rule  of  the  canon  law  itself  was 
continually  broken,  and  jiersons  unsuspected  and 
unbetrayed  '  ])er  famam  '  were  compelled,  'seip- 
sum  prodere,'  to  become  their  own  accusers. 
This,  for  a  time,  was  the  burden  of  the  com- 
plaint. .  .  .  Furthermore,  in  rebelling  against 
this  abuse  of  the  canon-law  rule,  men  were 
obliged  to  formulate  their  reasons  for  objecting 
to  answer  the  articles  of  inquisitions.  .  .  .  They 
professed  to  be  willing  to  answer  ordinary  ques- 
tions, but  not  to  betray  themselves  to  disgrace 
and  ruin,  especially  as  where  the  crimes  charged 
were,  as  a  rule,  religious  offences  and  not  those 
which  men  generally  regard  as  offences  against 
social  order.  In  this  way  the  rule  began  to  be 
formulated  and  limited,  as  applying  to  the  dis- 
closure of  forfeitures  and  penal  offences.  In 
the  course  of  the  struggle  the  aid  of  the  civil 
courts  was  invoked  .  .  .  ;  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  ...  it  found  a 
lodgement  in  the  practice  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
Chancery,  and  of  the  other  courts.  There  had 
never  been  in  the  civil  courts  any  complaint  based 
on  the  same  lines,  or  any  demand  for  such  a 
privilege.  .  .  .  But  the  momentum  of  this  right, 
wrested  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  after  a  cen- 
tury of  continual  struggle,  fairly  carried  it  over 
and  fixed  it  firmly  in  the  common-law  practice 
also." — John  II.  \Vigmore,  2i't'mo  Tenetur  seip- 
nKiii  Pn/thi'i'  (Ifiiriyinl  Lmr  Uit\.  r.  .5.  pp.  71-88). 
A.  D.  1660-1820.  —  187  Capital  Offenses 
added  to  Criminal  Code  in  England. — "  From 
the  Restoration  to  the  death  of  George  III., —  a 
period  of  160  years, —  no  less  than  187  capital 
offenses  were  added  to  the  criminal  code.  The 
legislature  was  able,  cvei'y  year,  to  discover  more 
than  one  heinous  crime  deserving  of  death.  In 
the  reign  of  George  II.  thirty-tliree  Acts  were 
passed  creating  caiiital  offenses;  in  the  first  fifty 
years  of  George  III.,  no  less  than  sixty-three. 
In  such  a  multiplication  of  offenses  all  principle 
was  ignored:  oifenses  wholly  different  in  cliarac- 
ter  and  degree  were  confounded  in  the  indis- 
criminating  penalty  of  death.  Whenever  an 
offense  was  found  to  be  increasing,  some  busy 


senator  called  for  new  rigor,  nnlil  murder  be- 
came in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  greater  crime  than 
picking  a  pocket,  purloining  a  ribbon  from  a 
shop,  or  pilfering  a  pewterpot.  Such  law- 
makers were  as  ignoi'ant  as  they  \\ere  cruel.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Johnson. —  n(j  .squeamish  moralist, —  exposed 
them;  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  in  whom  admiration 
of  our  jurisprudence  was  almost  a  foible,  de- 
nounced Diem.  Beccaria,  Montesquieu,  and  Ben- 
tham  demonstrated  that  certainty  of  punishment 
was  more  effectual  in  the  repression  of  crime, 
than  severity ;  but  law-givers  were  still  inex- 
orable." — T.  E.  ]\Iay,  Cuiistitiitionnl  Iliiit.  af  Emj- 
liDid  (Wiihll(  ton's  111.),  r.  2,  jiji.  .").')o-5.")4. 

A.  D.  1695. — Counsel  allowed  to  Persons 
indicted  for  High  Treason. — ■'Holland,  follow- 
ing the  early  example  of  Spain,  always  permitted 
a  prisoner  the  services  of  a  counsel ;  and  if  he 
was  too  poor  to  defra}-  the  cost,  one  was  fur- 
nished at  the  public  charge.  In  England,  until 
after  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  this  right,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  arguing  mere  questions  of 
law.  was  denied  to  every  one  jjlaced  on  trial  for 
liis  life.  In  169-3,  it  was  finally  accorded  to  per- 
sons indicted  for  high  treason.  Even  then  it  is 
doubtful,  sa_vs  Lord  Campbell,  whether  a  bill  for 
this  purpose  would  have  passed  if  Lord  Ashley, 
afterwards  Eai'l  of  Shaftesbur}- and  author  of  the 
'Characteristics,'  had  not  broken  down  while 
delivering  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  set  sjieech 
upon  it.  and.  being  called  upon  to  go  on,  had  not 
electrified  the  House  by  observing;  'It  I,  sir, 
who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  iqion  a  bill 
now  pending,  in  the  fate  of  which  I  have  no  per- 
sonal interest,  am  so  confounded  that  I  am  un- 
able to  express  the  least  of  what  I  propose  to 
say,  what  must  the  condition  of  tliat  man  be, 
who,  without  any  assistance,  is  called  to  i>lead 
for  his  life,  his  honor,  and  for  his  posterity";'" 
— D.  Campbell,  T/ie  Puritan  in  IlvUand,  Emj- 
laiicl  iiiui  Auturica.  i:  2,  p.  446. 

A.  D.  1708.— Torture.— The  fact  that  judi- 
cial torture,  though  not  a  common  law  power  of 
the  courts,  was  used  in  England  b_v  conmiand  of 
Mary,  Elizal)eth,  James  I  and  Charles  I,  is 
familiar  to  all.  It  was  sanctioneil  by  Lord  Coke 
and  Lord  Bacon,  and  Coke  himself  conducted 
examinations  by  it.  It  was  first  made  illegal  in 
Scotland  in  1708;  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg 
in  1806;  in  Baden  in  1831.— Austin  Abbott,  .-Irf- 
dress  before  -V.  Y.  Sucieiy  of  Med.  Jiir.  (The  Ad- 
tocate,  Minn..  1SS9,  r.  \.  p.  71). 

A.  D.  1725. —  Knowledge  of  Right  and 
Wrong  the  test  of  Responsibility. —  The  i  ase 
of  Edward  Arnold,  in  172."],  who  was  indicted 
for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow,  seems  to  lie  the 
earliest  case  in  which  the  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong  becomes  the  test  of  responsibility. — 
Anierii-iin  Lnw  Pi  rieir,  r.  lo,  jij>.  720-722. 

A.  D.  1770. — Criminal  Law  of  Libel. — "In 
this  case  [Case  of  the  Nortli  Briton  Junius'  Letter 
to  the  King,  tried  before  Lord  ,\[ansfield  and  a 
special  jury  on  the  2nd  June  177(1]  two  doctrines 
were  maintained  which  excepted  libels  from  the 
general  principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  —  firstly, 
tbat  a  publisher  was  criminally  responsil)le  for 
the  acts  of  his  .servants,  uidess  lie  was  proved  to 
be  neither  privj-  nor  to  have  assented  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  libel;  secondl}',  that  it  was  the  ]irov- 
ince  of  the  Court  alone  to  judge  of  the  criminal- 
ity of  the  publication  comidaiiied  of.  The  first 
rule  was  rigidly  observed  in  the  (,'ourts  until  the 
passing  of  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act  in  1843  (6 
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and  7  Vict.,  c.  06).  Tlic  second  |ii-(;vailed  only 
until  ITUa,  when  Fox's  Lilxd  Act  C->i  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
GO)  (lechired  it  to  l)c  contrary  to  the  Law  of  Eng- 
land. ...  A  century's  experience  lias  proved 
that  the  law,  as  declared  liy  the  Legislature  in 
1792,  has  worked  well,  falsifying  tlie  forebod- 
ings of  the  Judges  of  the  jieriod,  who  predicted 
'  the  confusion  and  destruction  of  the  Law  of 
England  '  as  the  result  of  a  change  which  they 
regardeil  as  the  subversion  of  a  fundamental  and 
iin])ortant  principle  of  English  Jurisprudence. 
Fox's  Ijiliel  Act  did  not  coni[ilete  tlie  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Press,  Liliei'ly  of  discussion  con- 
tinued to  be  restrained  by  merciless  persecution. 
The  case  of  Sir  Francis  Hurdett,  in  1820,  de- 
serves notice.  Sir  Francis  had  written,  on  llic 
subject  of  the  '  Peterloo  Massacre  '  in  Manches- 
ter, a  letter  which  was  publisheil  in  a  jjondon 
newspaper.  He  was  fined  ,£'-2,000  and  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  three  niontlis.  Tlic  pro- 
ceedings on  a  motion  for  a  new  trial  arc  of  im- 
porlance  l)ecau.se  of  the  Judicial  interpretation  of 
the  Libel  Act  of  1792.  The  view"  was  then 
stated  l)y  Best,  J.  (afterw'ards  Lord  Wynford), 
and  was  adopted  luianimously  by  the  Court, 
that  the  statute  of  George  IIL  had  not  made  the 
question  of  libel  one  of  fact.  If  it  had,  instead 
of  removing  an  anomaly,  it  would  have  created 
one.  Libel,  said  Best,  J.,  is  a  question  of 
law,  and  the  judge  is  the  judge  of  the  law  in 
libel  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  jury  having  the 
power  of  acting  agreeably  to  his  statement  of 
the  law  or  not.  All  that  the  statute  does  is  to 
prevent  the  question  from  being  left  to  the  jury 
in  the  narrow  way  in  which  it  was  left  before 
that  time.  The  jur}'  were  then  only  to  find  the 
fact  of  the  publication  and  the  truth  of  the  in- 
nuendoes, for  the  judges  used  to  tell  them  that 
the  intent  was  an  inference  of  law  to  be  drawn 
from  the  paper,  with  which  the  jury  had  nothing 
to  do.  The  legislature  have  said  that  this  is  not 
so,  but  that  tlie  whole  case  is  for  the  juiy  (4  B. 
and  A.  9.")).  The  law  relating  to  Political  Libel 
lias  not  been  developed  or  altered  in  any  way 
since  the  case  of  R.  v.  Burdett.  If  it  should 
ever  be  revived,  which  docs  not  at  present  ap- 
pear probable,  it  will  be  found,  says  Sir  James 
Stephen,  to  have  been  insensibly  modified  b\'  the 
law  as  to  defamatory  libels  on  private  persons, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  number  of 
highly  important  judicial  decisions.  The  effect 
of  the.se  is,  amongst  other  things,  to  give  a  right 
to  every  one  to  criticise  fairly  —  that  is,  honestly, 
even  if  mistakenly  —  the  public  conduct  of  public 
men,  and  to  comment  honestl}',  even  if  mis- 
takenly, upon  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  and 
the  Courts  of  Justice.  (History  of  the  Criminal 
Law,  II.,  376.)  The  unsuccessful  prosecution 
of  Cobbett  for  an  article  in  the  '  Political  Kegis- 
ter,'  in  1831,  nearly  brought  to  a  close  the  long 
series  of  contests  Ijetweeu  the  Executive  and  the 
Press.  Prom  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832.  the  utmost  latitude  has  been  permitted  to 
pulilic  writings,  and  Press  prosecutions  for  po- 
litical libels,  like  the  Censorship,  have  lapsed." — 
J.  W.  Ross  Brown,  in  Law  Ma'j.  <£•  Ree.,  Uli  se?:, 
V.  17,  ;).  197. 

A.  D.  1791. — Criminals  allowed  Counsel. — 
"  When  the  American  States  adojtted  their  first 
constitutions,  five  of  them  contained  a  provision 
that  every  person  accused  of  crime  was  to  be 
allowed  counsel  for  his  defence.  The  same  right 
was,  in  1791,  granted  for  all  America  in  the  first 


amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  L'nited 
States.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  elementary 
jirinciple  of  justice,  but  it  was  not  adojjted  in 
England  until  nearly  half  a  century  later,  and 
then  only  after  a  bitter  struggle. " — i).  Campbell, 
T/ie  Puriliin  lit  JlnUinid,  EiniUtiid  dial  America, 
«.  1,  p.  70. 

A.  D.  1818.— Last  Trial  by  Battle.— "The 
last  appeal  of  murder  brought  in  England  was 
the  ca.se  of  Ashford  v.  Tlioriiton  in  1818.  In 
that  case,  after  Thornton  had  been  tried  and  ac- 
quitted of  tlie  murder  of  .Mary  Ashford  at  the 
Warwick  Assi/.cs  lier  bmllier  charged  him  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench  with  her  muriler,  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  ancient  procedure.  Tiic 
court  admitted  the  legality  of  the  proceedings, 
and  recognized  the  appellee's  right  to  wage  his 
body;  but  as  the  ai>pcllant  was  not  jirepared  to 
fight,  the  case  ended  upon  a  plea  of  autrefois 
acquit  interjiosed  by  Thornton  when  arraigned 
on  the  appeal.  This  proceeding  led  to  the  statute' 
of  .59  Geo.  III.,  c.  46.  by  which  all  appeals  in 
criminal  cases  were  finall}-  abolished." — Ilannis 
Tayhjr,  Onrjiii  uiul  (h-tjirth  nf  tlic  Kii;ilish  C'tn.st., 
pt.  1,  p.  311. —  See,  also,  W.voKii  of  Battle. 

A.  D.  1819. — Severity  of  the  former  Crim- 
inal Law  of  England. — "Sir  James  ilackintosh 
in  Isit).  ill  moviiiL;  in  Parliament  fora  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conditions  of  the  criminal  law, 
stated  that  there  were  then  'two  hundred  capital 
felonies  on  the  statute  book.'  Undoubtedly  this 
apparent  severity,  for  the  reasons  stated  by  Sir 
James  Stephen,  is  greater  than  the  real  severit.v, 
since  many  of  the  offenses  made  capital  were  of 
infrequent  occurrence;  and  juries,  moreover, 
often  refused  to  convict,  and  persons  capitally 
convicted  for  offenses  of  minor  degrees  of  guilt 
were  usually  pardoned  mu  condition  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  American  and  afterwards  to  the 
Australian  colonics.  But  this  learned  author  ad- 
mits that,  '  after  making  all  deductions  on  these 
grounds  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  eighteenth  centiuy  in  criminal  mat- 
ters was  severe  to  the  highest  degree,  and  desti- 
tute of  any  sort  of  principle  or  .system. ' " —  J.  F. 
Dillon.  Laws  and  JurisprudeHce  of  Eiiylaud  (ind 
Aiiuricii,  p.  366. 

A.  D.  1825. — "  Ticket-of-leave  "  system  es- 
tablished.— "The  'ticket-of-leave' system  [was] 
established  under  the  English  laws  of  penal 
servitude.  It  originated  under  the  authority  of 
the  governors  of  the  penal  colonies,  and  was  the 
fir.st  sanctioned  bj'  Parliament,  so  far  as  the  com- 
mittee are  aware,  bj'  an  Act  5  Geo.  IV. ,  chap. 
34.  Subsecjuently,  when  transportation  for 
crime  was  abolished  bv  the  Acts  16,  17  Vict., 
chap.  99  (A.  D.  lyoS)  and  20.  21  Vict.,  chap.  3, 
and  system  of  home  prisons  established,  the 
'  license  '  or  ticket-of-leave  s\-stem  was  adopted 
by  Parliament,  in  those  acts,  as  a  method  of  re- 
warding convicts  for  good  conduct  during  im- 
prisonment. By  further  acts  passed  in  1864, 
1871  and  1879,  the  system  has  been  brought  grad- 
ually into  its  present  efficacy." — Lttport  uf  Vmn- 
■tiiltUe  oil  Jiidiciiil  Admiinatrntiijn,  iind  Ueincdiid 
Pmceduve  (9  Amii-inin  Bur  Am  11  Rrp.,  317). 

A.  D.  1832-1860. —  Revision  of  Criminal 
Code  in  England. — "With  the  reform  period 
commenced  a  new  era  iu  criminal  legislation. 
Ministers  and  law  officers  now  vied  with  philan- 
thropists, in  undoing  the  unhallowed  work  of 
many  generations.  In  1832,  Lord  Auckland,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Mint,  secured  the  abolition  of  capital 
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punishment  for  offences  conuected  witli  coin- 
age; 3Ir.  Attorney-general  Deunian  exempted 
forgery  from  the  same  penalty  in  all  but  two 
cases,  to  which  the  Lords  would  not  assent;  and 
Mr.  Ew'art  oljtuined  the  like  remission  for  sheep- 
stealing,  and  other  similar  offences.  In  183:3, 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission  was  appointed,  to 
revise  the  entire  code.  .  .  .  The  commissioners 
recommended  numerous  other  remissions,  whieli 
were  iirampth'  carried  into  effect  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  1837.  Even  these  remis.sions,  how- 
ever, fell  short  of  public  opinion,  which  found 
expression  in  an  amendment  of  Mr.  Ewart,  for 
limiting  the  punishment  of  deatli  to  the  single 
crime  of  murder.  This  proposal  was  then  lost 
by  a  majority  of  one;  but  has  since,  by  succes- 
sive measures,  been  accepted  by  the  legislature; 
—  murder  alone,  and  the  exceptional  crime  of 
treason,  having  been  reserved  for  the  last  pen- 
alty of  the  law.  Great  indeed,  and  rapid,  was 
this  reformation  of  the  criminal  code.  It  was 
computed  that,  from  1810  to  1845,  upwards  of 
1.400  persons  had  suffered  death  for  crimes, 
which  had  since  ceased  to  be  capital." — T.  E. 
May,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  England  ( Widdle- 
ton's  cd.).  t.  2,  pp.  o5T-5.J8. 

A.  D.  1843. —  Lord  Campbell's  Libel  Act, 
and  Publisher's  Liability. — "In  the  '.Morning 
Advertiser '  of  the  10th  of  December,  lT(i9,  ap- 
peared Junius's  celebrated  letter  to  the  king.  In- 
tlammatory  and  seditious,  it  could  not  be  over- 
looked ;  and  as  the  author  was  unknown,  infor- 
mations were  immediately  tiled  against  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  the  letter.  But  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial,  Almon,  the  book- 
seller, was  tried  forselling  the  '  London  Museum,' 
in  which  the  libel  was  reprinted.  His  connec- 
tion with  the  publication  proved  to  be  so  slight 
that  he  escaped  with  a  nominal  punishment. 
Two  doctrines,  however,  were  maintained  in  this 
case,  which  excepted  libels  from  the  general 
principles  of  the  criminal  law.  By  the  first,  a 
publisher  was  held  criminallj'  answerable  for  the 
acts  of  his  servants,  unless  proved  to  be  neither 
privy  nor  assenting  to  the  publication  of  a  libel. 
So  long  as  exculpatory  evidence  was  admitted, 
this  doctrine  was  defensible;  but  judges  after- 
wards refused  to  admit  such  evidence,  holding 
that  the  publication  of  a  libel  by  a  publisher's 
servant  was  proof  of  his  criniinalit\'.  And  this 
monstrous  rule  of  law  prevaileil  until  1843,  when 
it  was  condemned  by  Lord  Campbell's  Libel 
Act." — T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  Hist,  of  Km/- 
land  (Widdleton's  ed.),  i:  2,  pp.  113-114.  —  "  Aiid 
be  it  enacted,  that  whensoever,  upon  the  trial  of 
any  indictment  orinformatiou  for  the  publication 
of  a  lil)el,  under  the  plea  of  not  guilty,  evidence 
sliall  liave  beeu  given  which  shall  establish  a 
presumptive  case  of  publication  against  the  de- 
fendant by  the  act  of  any  other  person  by  his 
authority,  it  shall  be  competent  to  such  defen- 
dant to  prove  that  such  publication  was  made 
without  his  authority,  consent,  or  knowledge, 
and  that  the  said  publication  did  not  arise  from 
want  of  line  care  or  caution  on  liis  part." — 
.Slat lit,-  ()  ct  7  Vic,  c.  9G.  .V.  7. 

A.  D.  1848.— The  English  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal. — "England  has  not  .yet  got  her  court 
(if  Crinunal  Apjieal,  although  the  Council  of 
Judges,  in  their  belated  scheme  of  legal  reform, 
recommend  the  legislature  to  create  one.  Ques- 
tions whether  an  action  sliotdd  be  (lismis.sed  as 
■frivolous  or  vexatious,' disputes  about  "secur- 


ity for  costs,'  and  the  '  suniciency  of  interrog- 
atories '  or  'particulars,'  and  all  manner  of  triv- 
ial causes  affecting  projierty  or  stiitus,  are 
deemed  by  the  law  of  England  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  entitle  the  parties  to  them,  if  (lis.satis- 
fied  with  the  tinding  of  a  court  of  first  instance, 
to  submit  it  to  the  touchstone  of  an  ap|ieal. 
But  the  lives  and  liberties  of  British  subjects 
charged  with  the  commission  of  crinunal  offences 
are  in  general  disposed  of  irrevocably  by  the  ver- 
dict of  a  jury,  guided  by  the  directions  of  a  trial 
judge.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are  two 
leading  exceptions.  In  the  first  place,  any  con- 
victed prisoner  may  petition  the  sovereign  for  a 
pardon,  or  for  the  commutation  of  his  sentence; 
and  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  is  exercised 
through,  and  on  the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  the  second 
place,  the  English  machine  juridical  notwith- 
standing its  lack  of  a  properh"  constituted  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal,  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of 
'mechanical  equivalent  *  therefor,  in  the  'Court 
for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.'  which  was  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Parliament  in  1848  (11  &  12  Vict, 
c.  78)." — The  Enrjlish  Court  of  Criminal  Ap2>eal 
(The  Green  Bug,  v.  5.  p.  345). 

A.  D.  1854.— Conflict  bet-ween  U.  S.  Con- 
stitution and  a  Treaty. — "Alxnit  18.'J4.  ^I. 
l^illon,  Freneli  consul  at  .San  Francisco,  refused 
to  appear  and  testify  in  a  criminal  case.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  {.Vmendmeut 
VI.),  in  criminal  cases  grants  accused  persons 
coiupulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses, 
while  our  treaties  of  1853,  with  France  (Art.  II.) 
says  that  consuls  '  shall  never  be  compelled  to 
appear  as  -ivitncsses  before  the  courts.'  Thus 
there  -was  a  conflict  between  the  Constitution  and 
tlie  treaty,  and  it  was  held  that  the  ti'caty  was 
void.  After  a  long  correspon<lence  the  French 
Consuls  were  directed  to  obey  a  subpoena  in 
future." — Theodore  D.  AVoolsey,  Introd.  to  the 
Study  of  International  Law[Gth  ed.~\,  p.  157,  note. 

A.  D.  1877. — "  Indeterminate  Sentences." — 
"This  practice,  so  far  as  tlie  committee  can  as- 
certain, has  been  adopted  in  the  states  of  Kew 
York  and  Ohio  only.  .  .  .  The  Ohio  statute  has 
been  taken  mainly  from  that  which  was  adopted 
in  iSTew  York,  April  12,  1877." — Report  if  Com- 
mittee on  Judicial  Ad)uinislrations,  and  Jienie- 
dial  Procedure  (9  Aui.  Bar  .l.v.v'//  llip.,  p.  313). 

A.  D.  1893. — Criminal  Jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral Courts. — "The  Supreme  Court  of  the  U  S., 
in  L'niteii  States  v.  Rodgers,  .  .  .  150  U.  S.,  .  . 
in  declaring  that  the  term  'high  seas  '  in  the  crim- 
inal law  of  the  United  States  is  applicable  as 
well  to  the  open  waters  of  the  great  lakes  as  to 
the  open  waters  of  the  ocean,  may  be  saiil,  in  a 
just  sense,  not  to  have  changed  the  law,  but  to 
have  asserted  the  law  to  be  in  force  upon  a  vast 
domain  over  which  its  jurisdiction  was  hereto- 
fore in  doubt.  The  opinion  of  Justice  Field  will 
take  its  place  in  our  jurisprudence  in  comjiany 
with  the  great  cases  of  the  Genesee  Cliief,  12 
IIow.  (U.  S.),  443,  and  its  successors,  and  with 
them  marks  the  self  adapting  capacity  of  the 
judicial  jiower  to  meet  the  great  exigencies  of 
justice  and  good  govcrmnent.'' —  University  Law 
liev.,  V.  1,  ]i.  2. 

Ecclesiastical  Law. 

A.  D.  449-1066. — No  distinction  between 
Lay    and     Ecclesiastical    Jurisdiction. —  "  In 

the    tiiue    of  our    Sa.xon  ancestors,  there  was  no 
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sort  of  distiiicliim  between  the  la}'  anil  tlic  cccle- 
siastieitl  jurisilietion:  tlio  county  court  was  as 
nuicli  a  spiritual  as  a  temporal  tribunal;  tlic 
rights  of  the  church  were  ascertained  and  as- 
serted at  the  same  lime,  and  by  the  same  judges, 
as  the  riglits  of  the  laity.  For  this  |nirpose  the 
1)ishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the  alderman,  or,  in 
his  aliseiice,  tlie  shcrilf  of  the  country,  use<l  to  sit 
together  in  the  co\nUy  court,  and  had  there  the 
cognizance  of  all  causes,  as  well  ecclesiastical  as 
civil:  a  superior  deference  being  paid  to  the 
bishop's  opinion  in  spiritual  matters,  and  to  that 
of  the  lay  judges  in  temporal." — W.  Blackstonc, 
CommeiitiineK,  hk.  3,  p.  01. 

A.  D.  1066-1087. — Separation  of  Ecclesi- 
astical from  Civil  Courts. —  ■'William  L 
(whose  title  was  warmly  espoused  by  tlie  mon- 
asteries, which  he  liberally  endowed,  and  by  tlie 
foreign  clergy  whom  he  brought  over  in  shoals 
from  France  and  Ital}',  and  jilanted  in  the  best 
preferments  of  the  English  church),  was  at 
length  prevailed  upon  to  .  .  .  separate  the  ec- 
clesiastical court  from  the  civil:  whether  actu- 
ated b}'  princijilcs  of  bigotry,  or  by  those  of  a 
more  refined  policy,  in  order  to  discountenance 
the  laws  of  King  Edward,  abounding  with  the 
spirit  of  Sa.xon  liiierty,  is  not  altogether  certain. 
But  the  latter,  if  not  the  cause,  w;is  undoubtedly 
the  consequence,  of  this  separation:  for  the 
Saxon  laws  were  soon  overborne  l)y  the  Norman 
justiciaries,  when  the  couutj'  court  fell  into  dis- 
regard by  the  bishop's  withdrawing  his  jiresence, 
in  oliedieuce  to  the  charter  of  the  conqueror; 
which  prohibited  any  spiritual  cause  from  being 
tried  in  the  secular  courts,  and  commanded  the 
suitors  to  appear  before  tlie  bishop  only,  whose 
decisions  were  direclei.1  to  conform  to  tlie  canon 
law." — W.  Blackstone,  Cuiniiicnturies,  hk.  'i,  pp. 
G'2-63.  —  "The  most  important  ecclesiastical 
measure  of  the  reign,  the  separation  of  the 
church  jurisdictiou  from  the  secular  business  of 
the  courts  of  law,  is  unfortunately,  like  all 
other  charters  of  the  time,  undated.  Its  con- 
tents however  show  the  induence  of  the  ideas 
which  under  the  genius  of  llildebrand  were 
forming  the  character  of  the  continental  churches. 
From  henceforth  the  bishops  and  archdeacons 
are  no  longer  to  hold  ecclesiastical  pleas  in  the 
hundred-court,  but  to  have  courts  of  their  own  ; 
to  try  causes  by  canonical,  not  hy  customary 
law.  and  allow  no  spiritual  questions  to  come 
before  laymen  as  judges.  In  case  of  contumacy 
the  offender  may  be  excommunicated  and  the 
king  and  sherilT:  will  enforce  the  punishment. 
In  the  same  way  laymen  are  forbidden  to  inter- 
fere in  spiritual  causes.  The  reform  is  one  which 
might  very  naturally  recommend  itself  to  a  man 
like  Lanfranc. " — \V.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, p.  1,  sect.  lOL 

A.  D.  HOC. — Reunion  of  Civil  and  Ecclesi- 
astical Courts. — ■■  King  Henry  the  First,  at  his 
accession,  among  other  restorations  of  the  laws 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  revived  this  of 
the  tmiou  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  courts. 
.  .  .  Tins,  however,  was  ill-relished  by  the 
popish  clergy,  .  .  .  and,  therefore,  in  their  synod 
at  Westminster,  3  Ilcn.  I.,  they  ordained  that  no 
bishop  should  attend  the  discussion  of  temporal 
causes;  which  soon  dissolved  this  newly  elTected 
union." — W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  bk.  3, 
;).  63. 

A.  D.  1135. — Final  Separation  of  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  Courts. — "And  when,  upon  the 
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death  of  King  Henry  tlie  First,  the  usurper 
Stephen  was  brought  in  and  supported  by  the 
clergy,  we  find  one  article  of  the  oath  which 
they  iinpo.sed  upon  him  was,  that  ecclesiastical 
persons  iuid  ecclesiastical  cau.sos  .should  be  sub- 
ject only  to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  Ami  as  it 
was  about  that  time  that  the  contest  and  cmuhi- 
tiou  began  between  the  laws  of  England  and 
those  of  Koine,  the  temporal  courts  adhering  to 
tlie  former,  and  the  spiritual  adopting  tlie  latter 
as  their  rule  of  proceeding,  this  widened  tlic 
breach  between  them,  and  made  a  coalition  after- 
wards impracticable;  which  probably  would 
else  have  been  eU'ected  at  the  general  reformation 
of  the  church." — W.  ijlackstone,  Commentaries, 
Ilk.  3,  p.  Gi. 

A.  D.  1285. — Temporal  Courts  assume  Jur- 
isdiction of  Defamation. — "To  the  Spiritual 
Court  appears  also  to  have  belonged  the  puaisli- 
ment  of  defamation  until  the  ri.se  of  actions  on 
the  case,  when  the  temporal  courts  assumed 
jurisdiction,  though  not,  it  seems,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  i)unishment  by  the  church.  The  puni.sh- 
ment  of  usurers,  cleric  and  la}',  also  belonged 
to  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  though  their  mov- 
ables were  confiscated  to  the  king,  unless  the 
usurer  '  vita  comito  digue  poenituerit,  et  testa- 
mento  condito  quae  legare  decreverit  a  se  [jrorsus 
alienavorit. '  That  is.  it  seems,  the  personal 
punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  but  the  confiscation  of  goods  (when  prop- 
er) was  decreed  liy  the  King's  Court." — 3Iel- 
ville  M.  Bigelow,  jlist.  of  Pro,-,, hire.  p.  r,l. 

A.  D.  1857-1859. — Ecclesiastical  Courts  de- 
prived of  Matrimonial  and  Testamentary 
Causes. — "Matrimonial  causes,  or  injuries  re- 
specting the  rights  of  marriage,  are  another 
.  .  .  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 
Though,  if  we  consider  marriages  in  the  light  of 
mere  civil  contracts,  the_y  do  not  seem  to  be 
properly  of  spiritual  cognizance.  But  the  Ro- 
manists having  very  early  converted  this  con- 
tract into  a  holy  sacramental  cu'ilinance,  the 
church  of  cour.se  took  it  under  her  protection, 
upon  the  division  of  the  two  juri.sdiction.s.  .  .  . 
One  miglit  .  .  .  wonder,  that  the  s;Lme  author- 
it}',  which  enjoined  the  strictest  celibacy  to  the 
priesthood,  should  think  them  the  proper  judges 
in  causes  between  man  and  wife.  These  causes, 
indeed,  partly  from  the  nature  of  tlie  injuries 
comiilained  of,  and  partly  from  the  clerical 
method  of  treating  them,  soon  became  too  gross 
for  the  modesty  of  a  lay  triluinal.  .  .  .  Spiritual 
jurisdiction  of  testamentary  causes  is  a  peculiar 
constitution  of  this  island;  for  iu  almost  all  other 
(even  in  popish)  countries  all  matters  testamen- 
tary arc  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate. And  that  this  privilege  is  enjoyed  by  the 
clergy  in  England,  not  as  a  matter  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal right,  but  by  the  special  favor  and  indul- 
gence of  the  municipal  law,  and, as  it  should  seem 
by  some  public  act  of  the  great  council,  is  freely 
acknowledged  by  Liudewode,  the  ablest  canonist 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Testamentary  causes, 
he  observes,  belong  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
'de  consuctudine  Angliae,  et  super  cou.scnsu 
regio  et  suorum  procerum  in  talibus  ab  antiquo 
conces.so. '" — W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries,  bk.  3, 
pp.  91-1).'). — .Juri-sdiction  in  testamentary  causes 
was  taken  away  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  by 
Statutes  20  and"  21  Vic,  c.  77  and  21  and  22  Vic, 
chaps.  50  and  9.5,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
court   of   Probate.     Jurisdictiou  in  matrimonial 
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causes  was  transffn-c'd  tu  tlic  Divurce  Cuurt  by 
Statute  20  and  HI  Vic,  85. 

Equity. 

A.  D.  449-1066. — Early  Masters  in  Chan- 
cery.—  "As  we  apiJruaL'Ii  tlie  era  of  the  Con- 
quest, we  tind  distinct  traces  of  tlie  jNIasters  in 
Cliancery,  wlio,  tliough  in  sacred  orders,  were 
well  trained  in  jurisprudence,  and  assisted  the 
chancellor  in  preparing  writs  and  grants,  as  well 
iis  in  the  service  of  the  royal  chapel.  They 
formed  a  sort  of  college  of  justice,  of  which  he 
was  the  head.  They  all  sate  in  the  AVittenage- 
mote,  and,  as  'Law  Lords',  are  supposed  to 
have  had  great  weight  in  the  deliberations  of 
that  assembly." — Lord  Campbell,  Lines  of  the 
Cltancellors,  v.  1,  ?).  53. 

A.  D.  596. — Chancellor,  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal. — "From  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo- 
i;>axous  to  Christianity  by  tlic  preacliing  of  St. 
Augustine,  the  King  alwaj's  had  near  his  person 
a  priest,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  his 
chapel,  and  who  was  his  confessor.  This  person, 
selected  from  the  most  learned  and  able  of  his 
order,  and  greatly  superior  in  accomplishments 
to  the  unlettered  laymen  attending  the  Covirt. 
soon  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  King,  and 
gained  his  confidence  in  affairs  of  state.  The 
present  demarcation  between  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical employments  was  then  little  regarded,  and 
to  this  same  person  was  assigned  the  business  of 
superintending  writs  and  grants,  with  the  cus- 
tody of  the  great  seal." — Lord  Campbell,  Lire.-t 
of  the  Clii.iiicelhjrs,  r.  1.  p.  27. 
"  A.  D.  1066.— Master  of  the  Rolls.—"  The 
office  of  master,  formerly  called  the  Clerk  or 
Keeper  of  the  KoUs,  is  recognized  at  this  early 
period,  though  at  this  time  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  Ciiancellor's  deputy,  not  an  indepen- 
dent officer. " — Geo.  Spcnce,  Eijiiili/ JurtsduiU'it. 
(ift/te  C'jurt  of  Chiiiii:i.r!i.  i\  1.  p.  100. 

A.  D.  1066-1154. — Chancellor  as  Secretary 
of  State. — Under  the  Norman  Kings,  the  Chan- 
cellor was  a  kind  of  secretary  of  state.  His 
functions  were  political  rather  than  judicial.  lie 
attended  to  the  royal  corresijondeuce,  kept  the 
royal  accounts,  and  drew  up  writs  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  lie  was  also  the  keeper 
of  the  seal. — MuKtnfine's  Elenioita  <f  Const.  Hist, 
of  EnrjlaiKj,  p.  27. — See,  also.  Cn.\NCELi,on. 

A.  D.  1067. — First  Lord  Chancellor. — "The 
first  keeper  of  the  seals  who  was  endowed  with 
the  title  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  Maurice,  who 
received  the  great  seal  in  10G7.  The  incumbents 
of  the  office  were  for  a  long  period  ecclesiastics; 
and  they  usually  enjoyed  episcopal  or  archi- 
episcopal  rank,  and  lived  in  the  i^ondon  palaces 
attached  to  their  .sees  or  provinces.  The  first 
Keeper  of  the  seals  of  England  was  Fitzgilbert, 
appointed  by  Queen  JIatilda  soon  after  her  coro- 
nation, and  there  was  no  other  layman  appointed 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  HI."— L.  J.  Bigelow, 
Bench  <iiid  ISnr,  p.  33. 

A.  D.  1 169. — Uses  and  Trusts. — "According 
to  llie  law  of  England,  trusts  may  1«;  createii 
'inter  vivos' as  well  as  by  testament,  and  their 
liislory  is  a  curious  one,  beginning,  like  that  of 
the  Itoman  'lidei  conimissa,'  with  an  attempt  to 
evade  the  law,  The  Statutes  of  jyiortmain, 
])assed  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  lands  to  re- 
ligious houses,  led  to  the  introduction  of  'tises,' 
bv  which  the  grantor  alienated  his  land  to  a 
friend  to  hold  '  to  the  use  '  of  a  monastery,  the 


clerical  chancellors  giving  legal  validity  to  the 
wish  thus  expressed.  Although  this  jiarticular 
device  was  put  a  stop  to  by  15  Kic.  II.  c.  5, 
'  uses  '  continued  to  be  employed  for  other  pur- 
jioses,  having  been  found  more  malleable  than 
what  was  called,  by  way  of  contrast,  '  the  legal 
estate. '  Thej'  offered  indeed  so  many  modes  of 
escaping  the  rigourof  the  law,  that,  after  several 
other  statutes  had  been  pas.sed  with  a  view  of 
curtailing  their  advantages,  the  27  Hen.  VIII.  c. 
10  enacted  that,  where  any  one  was  seised  to  a 
use,  the  legal  estate  should  be  deemed  to  be  in 
him  to  whose  u.se  he  was  seised.  The  statute  did 
not  apply  to  trusts  of  personal  property,  nor  to 
trusts  of  land  where  any  active  duty  was  cast 
upon  the  trustee,  nor  where  a  use  was  limited 

■  upon  a  use,'  i.  e.  where  the  person  in  whose  fa- 
vour a  use  was  created  was  liimself  to  hold  the 
estate  to  the  tise  of  some  one  else.  There  con- 
t  inued  therefore  to  be  a  number  of  cases  in  which, 
in  spite  of  the  'Statute  of  U'ses,'  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  able  to  carry  out  its  policy  of  en- 
forcing what  ha<l  otherwise  Ijeen  merely  moral 
duties.  The  system  thus  arising  has  grown  to 
enormous  dimensions,  and  trusts,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition   of   Lord   Hardwicke,  are 

■  such  a  confidence  between  parties  that  no  ac- 
tion at  law  will  lie,  but  there  is  merely  a  case  for 
the  consideration  of  courts  of  equity, 'are inserted 
not  only  in  wills,  but  also  in  marriage  settle- 
ments, arrangements  with  creditors,  and  num- 
berless other  instruments  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  families  and  the  development  of  com- 
merce."— T.  E.  Holland,  Elements  of  Junspru- 
dence,  Bth  cd.,  p.  217. 

A.  D.  1253. — A  Lady  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
—  "Having  occasion  to  cross  the  sea  and  visit 
Gascony,  A.  1).  1253,  Henry  III.  made  her 
[Queen  Eleanor]  keeper  of  the  seal  during  his 
absence,  and  in  that  character  she  in  her  own 
person  presided  in  the  'Aula  Uegia,'  hearing 
causes,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  forming  her  de- 
cisions less  in  accordance  with  justice  than  her 
own  private  interests.  Never  did  judge  set  law 
and  equity  more  fearfully  at  naught." — L.  J. 
Bigelow,  juiich  and  Bar,  p.  28. 

A.  D.  1258. — No  Writs  except  De  Cursu. — 
"In  the  year  1258  the  Provisions  of  (Jxford  were 
promtdgated ;  two  separate  clauses  of  which 
bound  tlie  chancellor  to  issue  no  more  writs  ex- 
cept writs  '  of  course  '  without  command  of  the 
Kiug  and  his  Coimcil  present  with  him.  This, 
with  the  growing  independence  of  the  judiciaiy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  settlement  of  legal  pro- 
cess on  the  other,  terminated  the  right  to  is,sue 
S]iecial  writs,  and  at  last  lixed  the  common  writs 
in  uncliangeable  form ;  most  of  which  had  by  this 
time  become  developed  into  the  final  form  in 
\vhich  for  six  centuries  they  were  treated  as  i)re- 
cedents  of  declaration." — M.  JI.  Bigelow,  1/ist. 
of  I'rofcdure,  p.  1!)7. 

A.  D.  1272-1307. — The  Chancellor's  func- 
tions.— "  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  the  Chancel- 
lor begins  to  ajipear  in  the  three  characters  in 
which  we  now  know  him;  as  a  great  political 
officer,  as  the  head  of  a  department  for  the  issue 
of  writs  and  the  eust-ody  of  documents  in  which 
the  King's  interest  is  concerned,  as  the  adminis- 
trator oi'  the  King's  grace." — Sir  William  K.  An- 
son, Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution,  jit.  2, 
;;.  146. 

A.  D.  1330. — Chancery  stationary  at  West- 
minster.— "  There  waslikewise  intrculuced  about 
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this  lime  a  givat  improvcmuiil  in  llic  .admiiiistra- 
tiou  of  justice,  by  reiKluriiiir  tlie  Court  of  C'lian- 
cery  stationary  at  Westminster.  The  aiicicut 
kings  of  England  were  constantly  migrating, — 
one  princijial  reason  for  wliicli  was,  tluit  tlie 
same  part  of  tlie  country,  even  witli  the  aid  of 
])urveyance  and  pre-emption,  could  not  long 
support  the  court  and  all  the  royal  retainers,  and 
render  in  kind  due  to  the  King  could  lie  best  con- 
sumed on  the  spot.  Therefore,  if  he  kept  Christ- 
mas at  Westminster,  he  would  keep  Easier  at 
Winchester,  and  Peuteco.st  at  Gloucester,  visit- 
ing his  many  palaces  and  manors  in  rotation. 
The  Aiila  Uegis,  and  afterwards  the  courts  into 
which  it  was  partitioned,  were  ambulatory  along 
with  him  —  to  the  greiU  vc.vatiou  of  the  suitor.s. 
This  grievance  was  partly  corrected  by  Magna 
Charta,  which  enacleil  that  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  should  be  held  'in  a  certain  jjlace,' — a 
corner  of  Westminster  Hall  being  fixed  upon  for 
that  purpose.  In  point  of  law,  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  the  Court  of  Chancer}'  may 
still  be  held  in  any  county  of  England, — '  where- 
soever in  England  the  King  or  the  Chancellor 
ma}'  be.'  Down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  King's  Bench  and  the 
Chancery  actually  had  continued  to  follow  the 
King's  person,  the  Chancellor  and  his  officers 
lieing  entitled  to  part  of  the  purveyance  made 
for  the  royal  household.  By  28  Edw.  I.,  c.  5, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Justices  of  the 
King's  Bench  were  ordered  to  follow  the  King, 
so  that  he  might  have  at  all  times  near  him 
sages  of  the  law  able  to  oixler  all  matters  which 
should  come  to  the  Court.  But  the  two  Courts 
were  now  by  the  King's  command  fixed  in  the 
places  where,  unless  on  a  few  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, they  continued  to  be  lield  down  to  our 
own  times,  at  the  u|>per  end  of  Westminster 
Hall,  the  King's  Bench  on  the  left  hand,  and  the 
Chancery  on  the  right,  both  remaining  open  to 
the  Hall,  and  a  bar  erected  to  keeii  olf  the  multi- 
tude from  pressing  on  the  judges." — Lord  Camp- 
bell, LiwKofthe  ('h'twclloi-x.  v.  1,  ;).  181. 

A.  D.  1348. — "  Matters  of  Grace  "  committed 
to  the  Chancellor. — '■  In  the  22nd  year  of  Ed- 
ward III,  matters  which  were  of  grace  were 
detinitely  committed  to  the  Chancellor  for  de- 
cision, and  from  this  point  there  begins  to  de- 
velop that  body  of  rules  —  supplementing  the 
deflcieucies  or  correcting  the  harshness  of  the 
Common  Law  —  which  we  call  E(|uity. " — Sir  W. 
R.  Anson,  Law  and  Custom  of  the  Constitution, 
pt.  3,  }>.  147. 

Ai.so  IX;  Kerly's  Hist,  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
ccri/,  p.  31. 

A.  D.  1383. — Early  Instance  of  Subpoena. — 
"  It  is  said  that  John  Waltliam,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, who  was  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  about  the 
5th  of  Richard  II.,  considerably  enlarged  this 
new  jurisdiction;  that,  to  give  efficacy  to  it,  lie 
invented,  or  more  jiroperly,  was  the  first  who 
adopted  in  that  court,  the  writ  of  subpoena,  a 
process  which  had  before  been  used  by  the  coun- 
cil, and  is  very  plainly  alluded  to  in  the  statutes 
of  the  last  reign,  though  not  under  that  name. 
This  writ  summoned  tlie  jiarty  to  appear  under  a 
jientilty,  and  answer  such  things  as  should  lie 
objected  against  him;  upon  this  a  petition  was 
loilged,  containing  the  articles  of  complaint  to 
wliich  he  was  then  compelled  to  answer.  These 
articles  used  to  contain  suggestions  of  injuries 
suffered,  for  which  no  remedy  was  to  be  liad  in 


the  courts  of  common  l.iw,  and  therefore  Ihc 
complainant  prayed  advice  and  relief  of  the 
chancellor." — L  Reeves,  Jlist.  En;j.  Lair  {V'in- 
lason'x  cil. ),  r.  3,  ;/.  3S 4. 

A.  D.  1394. — Chancery  with  its  own  Mode 
of  Procedure. — "  From  the  lime  of  pa.ssing  the 
slat.  17  Kicliard  II.  w(^  ma}'  consider  tlial  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  cslablished  as  a  distinct 
and  iiermaneiit  courl.  having  separate  jurisdic- 
tion, with  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  jirocednre 
similar  to  that  wliich  had  prevailed  in  the  Coun- 
cil, though  perhaps  it  was  not  wliolly  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  Council." — Geo.  Spence,  Kiiuity 
Jiii-isdictioii  of  tlie  Court  of  Chancery,  v.  1,  p. 
34.-). 

A.  D.  1422.  —  Chancery  Cases  appear  in 
Year  Books. — "It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  this 
lihanceryl  court  had  begun  to  exercise  its  juili- 
cial  authority  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry 
IV.  and  V.  .  .  .  But  we  do  not  find  in  our  books 
any  report  of  cases  there  determined  till  37 
Henry  VI.,  excejit  only  on  the  subject  of  uses; 
which,  as  lias  been  before  remarked,  might  give 
rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  first  e(|iiitable  judi- 
cature was  concerned  in  the  support  of  uses." — 
J.  Reeves,  Hist.  En'j.  Law  (Fiidasoa's  cd.),  v.  3, 
p.  5o3. 

A.  D.  1443. —  No  distinction  between  Ex- 
amination and  Answer. —  The  earliest  record 
of  written  answers  is  in  21  Henry  VI.  Before 
that  time  little,  if  any,  distinction  was.  made  be- 
tween the  examination  and  the  answer. — Kerly, 
Hist,  of  Courts  nf  Chiuiorji.  ji.  ."il. 

A.  b.  1461-1483. — Distinction  between  Pro- 
ceeding by  Bill  and  by  Petition. — "  A  written 
statement  of  the  grievance  being  re(|uired  to  lie 
filed  before  the  issuing  of  the  subpoena,  with 
security  to  pay  damages  and  costs,  —  bills  now 
acquired  form,  and  the  distinction  arose  between 
the  proceeding  by  bill  and  by  jietition.  The 
same  regularity  was  observed  in  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  suit.  Whereas  formerly  the  de- 
fendant was  generally  examined  viv.a  voce  when 
he  appeared  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena,  the 
])raetioo  now  was  to  put  in  a  written  answer, 
commencing  with  a  protestation  against  the 
truth  or  sufficiency  of  the  matters  contained  in 
the  bill,  stating  the  facts  relied  upon  by  the  de- 
fendant, and  concluding  with  a  prayer  that  he 
may  be  dismissed,  with  his  costs.  There  were 
likewise,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
facts,  special  replications  and  rejoinders,  which 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  which 
liave  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  modern 
practice  of  amending  the  bill  and  answer.  Pleas 
and  demurrers  now  appear.  Although  the  plead- 
ings were  in  English,  the  decrees  on  the  bill  con- 
tinned  to  be  in  Latin  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  Bills  to  perpetuate  testimony,  to  set  out 
metes  .•ind  bounds,  and  for  injunctions  against 
proceedings  at  law,  and  to  stay  waste,  became 
frequent.  " — Lord  Campbell.  Liccs  of  the  (Jhan- 
ccllors.  V.  1,  II.  0II9. 

A.  D.  1461-1483. — Jurisdiction  of  Chancery 
over  Trusts. — "The  equitable  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery  may  be  considered  as 
making  its  greatest  advances  in  this  reign  [Edw. 
IV.].  The  point  was  now  settled,  that  there 
being  a  feoffment  to  uses,  the  'cestui  que'  use, 
or  person  beneficially  entitled,  could  maintain 
no  action  at  law.  the  Judges  saying  that  he  had 
neither  'jus  in  re'  nor  'jus  ad  rem,' and  that 
their  forms  could  not  be  moulded  so  as  to  affoi'd 
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him  any  elTectual  relief,  eitlier  as  to  tlie  land  or 
the  profits.  The  Chancellors,  therefore,  with 
general  applause,  declared  that  they  would  pro- 
ceed by  subpoena  against  the  feolfee  to  compel 
him  to  perform  a  duty  which  in  conscience  was 
binding  upon  him,  and  gradually  extended  the 
remedy  against  his  heir  and  against  his  alienee 
with  notice  of  the  trust,  although  they  held,  as 
their  successors  have  done,  that  the  ]iurchaser  of 
thelegal  estate  for  valuable  consideratiou  without 
notice  might  retain  the  land  for  his  own  benefit. 
They  therefore  now  freely  made  decrees  requir- 
ing "the  trustee  to  convey  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  'cestui  que  trust. 'or  person  benefi- 
cially interested:  and  the  most  important  branch 
of  tiie  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  over 
trusts  was  firmly  and  irrevocably  estaljlished." — 
Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  C'/tancelhrs,  v.  1,  ;). 
309. 

A.  D.  1538. — Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal. 
—  ■■  Between  the  death,  resignation,  or  re- 
moval of  one  chancellor,  and  the  appointment 
of  another,  the  Great  Seal,  instead  of  remaining 
in  the  personal  custody  of  the  Sovereign,  was 
sometimes  entrusted  to  "a  temporal  keeper,  either 
with  limited  authority  (as  only  to  seal  writs),  or 
with  all  the  powers,  "though  not  with  the  rank 
of  Chancellor.  At  last  the  practice  grew  up  of 
occasionally  appointing  a  person  to  hold  the 
Great  Seal  with  the  title  of  'Keeper,'  where  it 
was  meant  that  he  should  permanently  hold  it 
in  his  own  right  and  discharge  all  the  dnties  be- 
longing to  it.  Queen  Elizabeth,  ever  sparing  in 
the  conferring  of  dignities,  having  given  the 
Great  Seal  with  the  title  of  '  Keeper '  to  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon,  objections  were  made  to  the 
legality  of  some  of  his  acts, —  and  to  obviate 
these,  a  statute  was  passed  declaring  that  'the 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  for  the  time 
being  shall  have  the  same  place,  pre-eminence, 
and  juris<liction  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land.' Since  then  there  never  have  been  a  Chan- 
cellor and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  concurrently, 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  two  titles  is, 
that  the  one  is  more  sounding  than  the  other,  and 
is  regarded  as  a  higher  mark  of  royal  favor.  "^ 
Lord  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  C'hiiitcellors,  v.  1,  p.  40. 

Ai.so  in:  Sir  W.  R.  Anson.  Laic  and  Custom  of 
the  Ci'iislitiili,,!!.  r.  2.  p.  ir,(). 

A.  D.  1558. —  Increase  of  Business  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery. — "The  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  now  so  much  increased 
that  to  dispose  of  it  satisfactorily  reijuired  a  Judge 
regularly  trained  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
and  willing  to  devote  to  it  all  his  energy  and  in- 
dustry. The  Statute  of  Wills,  the  Statute  of 
Uses,  the  new  modes  of  conveyancing  introduced 
for  avoiding  transmntation  of  jiossessiou,  the 
questions  which  arose  respecting  the  property 
of  the  dissolved  monasteries,  and  the  great  in- 
crease of  commerce  and  wealth  in  the  nation, 
brought  such  a  number  of  important  suits  into 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  that  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  could  no  longer  satisfy  the  public  liy 
occasionally  stealing  a  few  hoiu's  from  his  politi- 
cal occupations,  to  disi)ose  of  bills  and  pelilious, 
and  not  only  was  his  daily  attendance  demanded 
in  Westminster  Ilall  during  term  time,  but  it 
was  necessary  lliat  he  should  sit,  for  a  portion 
of  each  vacation,  either  at  his  own  house,  or  in 
some  convenient  place  appointed  by  him  for 
clearing  off  his  arrears." —  Lord  Camjibell,  Lives 
of  the  Uhancellors,  v.  'i,  p.  9.j. 


A.  D.  1567-1632. — Actions  of  Assumpsit  in 
Equity. — "  The  late  development  of  the  implied 
contract  to  pay  'quantum  meruit,' and  to  indem- 
nify a  surety,  would  be  the  more  surprising,  but 
for  the  fact  that  Equity  g;ive  relief  to  Utilors 
and  the  like,  and  to  sureties  long  before  the  com- 
mon law  held  them.  Spence,  although  at  a  loss 
to  accoimt  for  the  juristlictiou.  mentions  a  suit 
brought  in  Chancery,  in  l.')OT,  by  a  tailor,  to  re- 
cover the  amount  due  for  clothes  furnished. 
The  suit  was  referred  to  the  Queen's  tailor,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  due,  and  upon  his  report  a 
decree  was  made.  The  learned  writer  adds  that 
'  there  were  suits  for  wages  and  many  others  of 
like  nature.'  Asurety  who  had  no  coiinter-bond 
filed  a  bill  against  his  princip.al  in  163-,  in  a  case 
which  would  seem  to  have  lieen  one  of  the  earli- 
est of  the  kind,  for  the  reporter,  after  stating  that 
there  was  a  decree  for  tlie  plaintiff,  adds  '  quod 
nota.'" — J.  B.Ames,  Jli.iton/  of  Assumpsit  (Har- 
rurd  Lrno  Rev.,  t\  2,  jip.  59-00). 

A.  D.  1592. — All  Chancellors,  save  one, 
Lawyers. —  "  Xo  regular  judicial  system  at  that 
time  prevailed  in  the  court ;  but  the  suitor  when 
he  thought  himself  aggrieved,  found  a  desultory 
and  uncertain  remedy,  according  to  the  private 
opinion  of  the  chancellor,  who  was  generally  an 
ecclesiastic,  or  sometimes  (though  rarely)  a  .states- 
man: no  lawj'cr  having  sat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery from  the  times  of  the  chief  justices  Thorpe 
and  Knvvet,  successively  chancellors  to  King 
Edward  IIL  in  13T'3  and  1373,  to  the  promotion 
of  Sir  Tliomas  More  by  King  Henry  VIII..  in 
1530.  After  which  the  great  seal  was  indiscrimi- 
nately committed  to  the  custody  of  lawyers  or 
courtiers,  or  churchmen,  according  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  times  and  the  disposition  of  the 
prince  required,  til!  Sargeant  Puckering  was 
made  lord  keeper  in  1592:  from  which  time  to 
the  present  the  court  of  chancery  has  always 
been  filled  by  a  lawyer,  excepting  the  interval 
from  1G21  to  1625,  wiien  the  seal  was  entrusted 
to  Dr.  AVilliams,  tlien  dean  of  Westminster,  but 
afterwards  bishop  of  Lincoln:  who  had  been 
chaplain  to  Lord  Ellesmere  when  chancellor." — 
W.  Blackstone,  Cin/iiiieiitiiries,  lik.  3,  cli.  4. 

A.  D.  1595. — Injunctions  against  Suits  at 
Law. — Opposition  of  common  law  courts. — 
■■The  strongest  inclination  was  shown  to  main- 
tain this  opposition  to  the  court  of  equity,  not 
only  by  the  courts,  but  by  the  legislature.  The 
Stat.  27  Elizabetli,  c.  1.,  -Cvhich,  in  verj'  general 
words,  restrains  all  application  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions to  impeach  or  impede  the  execution  of 
judgments  given  in  the  king's  courts,  under 
penalty  of  a  praemunire,  has  been  interpreted, 
as  well  as  stat.  Richard  II.,  c.  5,  not  only  as  im- 
posing a  restraint  upon  pojiisli  claims  of  judica- 
ture, but  also  of  the  equilaljle  jurisdiction  in 
Chancery;  and  in  the  thirty-first  and  Ihirly- 
second  years  of  this  reign,  a  counscllor-at  law- 
was  indicted  in  the  King's  Bench  on  the  statute  of 
praenumire,  for  exhibiting  a  bill  in  Chancery 
after  judgment  had  gone  against  Ids  clientin  the 
King's  Bench.  Under  this  and  the  like  control, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  still  continued  to  extend 
its  authority,  suppcu'leil,  in  .some  degree,  by  the 
momentum  it  acquired  in  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Wol.sey." — .1.  Reeves,  Hist.  Ek;/.  Lair  (Finhi- 
son's  eil.),  V.   5,  ]ip.  3S6-3!S7. 

A.  D.  1596.  —  Lord  Ellesmere  and  his  De- 
cisions.—  Kerly  says  the  earliest  chancellors'  ile- 
cisions  that  have  come  down  to  us  are  those  of 
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Lord  Ellesmfn:'.  lie  w.'is  the  first  cliiincfUor  ti> 
C'Stiiblisli  equity  upon  tlic  basis  of  iir(,'ce<lciils. 
But  compare  Reeves  (Fiiilason's),  llist.  Kiig. 
Law,  V.  3,  p.  053,  who  ineutions  decisions  in  tlie 
Year  Books. — Korly,  Hist,  of  the  Court  of  Ghan- 
eery,  p.  98. 

A.  D.  l6oi. —  Cy  Pres  Doctrine. —  "  Tlicre  is 
no  trace  of  tlie  docliinc  Ijciiig  put  into  practice 
in  England  before  tlie  Keforniation,  although  in 
the  earliest  reported  cases  where  it  has'been  ap- 
plied it  is  treated  as  a  well  recognized  rule,  and 
as  one  owing  its  origin  to  the  traditional  favour 
with  which  charities  had  always  been  regarded. 
Much  of  the  ol)scurity  which  covers  the  iniroiluc- 
tion  of  the  doctrine  intcj  our  Law  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  t'le  fiict  that,  in  the  earliest 
times,  purely  charitable  gifts,  as  they  would 
now  be  understood,  were  almost  unknown.  The 
piety  of  donors  was  most  generally  displa_ved  in 
gifts  to  religious  liouses,  and  the  application  of 
the  subject  matter  of  such  gifts  was  exclusively 
in  tlie  Superiors  of  the  dill'crent  (Jrdeis,  and 
entirely  exempt  from  secular  control.  From  the 
religious  houses  the  administration  of  charitable 
gifts  passed  to  the  Chancellor,  as  keeper  of  the 
King's  conscience,  the  latter  having  as  'parens 
patriae '  the  general  superintendence  of  all  infants, 
idiots,  lunatics  and  charities.  And  it  was  not 
until  some  time  later  that  this  jurisdiction  be- 
came graduall}'  merged,  and  then  only  in  cases 
where  trusts  were  interposed,  in  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  Chancery  Courts.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  long  vexed  question  as 
to  when  that  actually  took  place.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  it  is  now  pretty  conclusively  estab- 
lished that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  CUiancery 
Courts  over  charitalile  trusts  existed  anterior  to, 
and  independently  of,  the  Statute  of  Charitable 
Uses,  43  Eliz.,  c.  4.  As  charitable  .gifts  gener- 
ally involved  the  existence  of  a  trust  reposed  in 
some  one,  it  was  natural  that  the  Chancery 
Court,  which  assumed  jurisdiction  over  trusts, 
should  have  gradually  extended  that  jurisdiction 
over  charities  generally ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
power,  that  it  was  one  delegated  b}'  the  Crown 
to  the  Chancellor,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  ■ 
in  this  way,  probably,  can  be  best  explained  the 
curious  distinct  jurisdictions  vested  in  the 
Crown  and  the  Chancery  Courts  respectively  to 
apply  gifts  Cy  pres,  the  limits  of  which,  though 
long  uncertain,  were  finally  determined  by  Lord 
Eldon  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Jloggridge  v. 
Thackwcll,  7  ves.  09.  If  we  remember  that  the 
original  jurisdiction  in  all  charitable  matters  was 
in  fhe  Crown,  and  that  even  after  the  Chancery 
Courts  acquired  a  jurisdiction  over  trusts,  there 
was  still  a  class  of  cases  untouched  by  such  ju- 
risdiction, we  shall  better  understand  how  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  still  remained  in  a  cer- 
tain class  of  cases,  as  v;e  shall  see  hereafter. 
However  this  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Chancery  Courts  obtained  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  charities,  which  they  have  never 
lost,  the  liberal  principles  of  the  Civil  or  Canon 
Law  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  such  gifts  were 
the  sources  and  inspirations  of  their  decisions. 
And  hence  the  Cy  pres  doctrine  became  gradu- 
ally well  recognised,  though  the  mode  of  its  ap- 
plication has  varied  from  time  to  time.  Perliaps 
the  most  .striking  instances  of  this  liberal  con- 
struction are  to  be  found  in  the  series  of  cases 
which,  by  a  very  strained  interjiretation  of  the 
Statute  of  Elizabeth   with  regard  to  charitable 


uses,  di'cided  that  .gifts  to  such  uses  in  favour  of 
corporations,  which  could  not  take  bv  devise 
under  the  old  Wills  Act,  »>  Ilcn.  VIII.,  c.  1, 
were  good  as  operating  in  the  nature  of  an  ap- 
pointment of  the  trust  in  (Mjuily.  and  that  the 
intendment  of  the  statute  being  in  favour  of  char- 
itable gifts,  all  deficiencies  of  assurance  were  to 
be  supplied  by  the  Courts.  Although,  histori- 
call}',  there  may  be  no  connection  between  the 
power  of  the  King  over  the  administration  of 
charities,  and  tlie  ilispensing  ])ower  reserved  to 
him  by  the  earlier  .Mortmain  Acts,  the  one  being, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  right  of  I'rcrogative,  the  other 
a  Feudal  right  in  his  ca[iacity  as  ultimate  Lord 
of  the  fee,  it  is  perhaps  not  wholly  out  of  place 
to  allude  shortly  to  the  latter,  particulai'ly  as  the 
two  appear  not  to  have  been  kept  distinct  in 
later  times.  By  the  earlier  Jlortmain  Acts,  the 
dispensing  power  of  the  King,  as  Lord  Para- 
mount, to  waive  forfeitures  uniler  these  Acts  was 
recognised,  and  gifts  of  land  to  religious  or 
charitable  corporations  were  made  not  '  ijiso 
facto'  void,  but  onlj-  voidalile  at  the  instance  of 
the  immediate  Lord,  or,  on  his  default,  of  the 
King  and  after  the  statute  'quia  emptores,' 
which  practically  abolished  mesne  seignories,  the 
Uoyal  license  became  in  most  cases  suflicient  to 
secure  the  validity  of  the  gift.  The  power  of 
suspending  statutes  being  declared  illegal  at  the 
Revolution,  it  was  deemed  prudent,  seeing  that 
the  grant  of  licenses  in  Mortmain  imported  an 
exercise  of  such  suspending  power,  to  give 
these  licenses  a  Parliamentary  sanction  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, by  7  and  8  William  III.,  c.  37.  it  was 
declared  that  the  King  might  grant  licenses  to 
aliens  in  Mortmain,  and  also  to  purchase,  acquire, 
and  hold  lands  in  ^Mortmain  in  perpetuity  with- 
out pain  of  forfeiture.  The  riglit  of  the  mesne 
lord  was  thus  passed  over,  anil  the  dispensing 
jiower  of  the  Crown,  from  being  originally  a  Feu- 
dal right,  became  converted  practically  into  one 
of  Prerogative.  The  celebrated  Statute  of  1 
Edward  VI.,  c.  14,  against  superstitious  uses, 
which  is  perhaps  tlie  earliest  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  C}-  pres  doctrine,  points  also  strongly 
to  the  original  jurisdiction  in  these  matters 
being  in  the  King."  The  author  proceeds  to 
trace  at  some  length  the  subsequent  d'evelop- 
ments  of  the  doctrine  both  judicial  and  statu- 
tory. The  doctrine  is  not  generally  recognised 
in  the  L'nitcd  States. — II.  L.  Manbv  in  Lmr  Jf'i'/. 
d-  Hit:,  ith  Kcr.,  v.  1.5  (/,"//'/.,  lss!l'-()(l).  ;,.  203.  ' 

A.  D.  1603-1625. —  Equity  and  the  Construc- 
tion of  'Wills. —  "After  a  violent  struggle  be- 
tween Lord  Coke  and  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  sta}-  by  in- 
junetiiai  execution  on  judgments  at  law  was 
finally  established.  In  tliis  reign  [.James  I.]  the 
Court  made  another  attempt, — which  was  speed- 
ily aljandoncd, —  to  determine  upon  the  validity 
of  wills,  —  and  it  has  l.ieen  long  settled  that  the 
validity  of  wills  of  real  property  shall  be  re- 
ferred to  courts  of  law,  and  the  validity  of  wills 
of  personal  property  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts, 
—  equity  only  putting  a  construction  upon  them 
when  their  validity  has  been  established." — 
Lord  Campbell,  Liecg  tf  the  Vhiuiecllorx,  e.  2.  p. 
38(3. 

A.  D.  1612.— Right  of  Redemption.— Tlie 
right  to  redeem  after  the  day  dates  from  the 
reign  of  James  I.  From  the  time  of  Edward 
IV.  (1461-83)  a  mortgagor  could  redeem  after  the 
day  if    accident,  or   a  collateral   agreement,  or 
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framl  by  mortgagee,  prevented  payment. — Kerly, 
Ilii^t.  of  tlic  Cjiuit  iif  {'hiiHCirjl.  />.  14o. 

A.  D.  1616. — Contest  between  Equity  and 
Common-Law  Courts. —  "In  tlie  time  ot  Lurd 
Ellesmere  (A.  D.  1616)  arose  tliat  notable  dispute 
between  tlie  courts  of  law  and  equity,  set  ou  foot 
by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  then  chief  justice  of  the 
court  of  Icing's  bench;  whetliera  court  of  equit}' 
could  give  relief  after  or  agaiust  a  judgment  at 
the  common  law?  This  contest  was  so  warmly 
carried  on,  that  indictments  were  preferred 
agaiust  the  suitors,  the  solicitors,  the  counsel, 
and  even  a  master  in  chancery,  for  iiaving  in- 
curred a  "praemunire,'  by  questioning  iu  a  court 
of  equity  a  judgment  iu  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  obtained  by  a  gross  fraud  and  imposition. 
This  matter  being  brought  before  the  king,  was 
b_v  him  referred  to  his  learned  counsel  for  their 
advice  and  opinion  ;  who  reported  so  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  courts  of  equity,  that  his  majesty 
gave  judgment  in  their  behalf. " — W.  Blackstoue, 
Commeiilitries,  hk.  3.  p.  .54. 

A.  D.  1616. — Relief  against  judgments  at 
law. —  "This  was  in  1616,  the  3"car  of  the  mem- 
orable contest  lietween  Lord  Coke  and  Lord 
Ellesmere  as  to  the  power  of  equity  to  restrain 
the  execution  of-  common-law  judgment  obtained 
by  fraud.  .  .  .  The  right  of  equity  to  enforce 
specific  performance,  where  damages  at  law 
would  be  an  inadequate  remedy,  has  never  since 
been  questioned," — .J.  B.  Ames,  Specific  Perforia- 
((/('■(■  of  Onitnictfi  (T/ic  Gniii  Dug.  r.  1,  ;;.  27). 

A.  D.  1671. — The  Doctrine  of  Tacking  es- 
tablished.— "It  is  the  csiablished  doctrine  in 
the  English  law,  that  if  there  be  three  mort- 
gages iu  succession,  and  all  duly  registered,  or  a 
mortgage,  and  then  a  judgment,  and  then  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  upon  the  estate,  the  junior  mort- 
gagee may  purchase  in  the  first  mortgage,  and 
tack  it  to  his  mortgage,  and  by  that  contrivance 
'  squeeze  out '  the  middle  mortgage,  and  gain 
preference  over  it.  The  same  rule  would  apply 
if  the  first,  as  well  as  the  second  incumbrance, 
was  a  judgment;  but  the  incumbrancer  who 
tacks  must  always  be  a  mortgagee,  for  he  stanils 
iu  the  light  of  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  parting 
with  his  money  upon  the  security  of  the  mort- 
gage. ...  In  the  English  law,  the  rule  is  under 
some  reasonable  qualification.  The  last  mort- 
gagee cannot  tack,  if,  when  he  took  his  mort- 
gage, he  bad  notice  in  fact  ...  of  the  inter- 
vening incumbrance.  .  .  .  The  English  doctrine 
of  tacking  was  first  solemnly  established  in 
Marsh  v.  Lee  [3  Vent.  337],  under  the  assis- 
tance of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who  compared  the 
operation  to  a  plank  in  shipwreck  gained  hy  the 
last  mortgagee;  and  the  subject  was  afterwards 
very  fully  and  accurately  c.\pounded  b}'  the 
blaster  of  the  Rolls,  in  Brace  v.  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  ['2  P.  Wms.  4!)lj." — I.  Kent,  Com- 
■mentmies,  pt.  6,  hrt.  .58. 

A.  D.  1702-1714. — Equitable  conversion. — 
"  He  [Lord  Ilarcourt]  first  est.-dilishcd  tlie  impor- 
tant doctrine,  that  if  money  is  directed  either  by 
deed  or  will  to  be  laid  out  in  land,  the  money 
shall  be  taken  to  be  land,  even  as  to  collateral 
heirs," — Lord  Campbell,  Liks  of  the  ChancvUofx, 
r.  4,  ,K   374. 

A.  D.  1736-1756. —  Lord  Hardwicke  devel- 
oped System  of  Precedents. — It  was  under 
Loi'd  Hardwicke  that  tlie  jurisdiction  of  Equity 
was  fully  developed.  During  tlie  twenty  years 
of  his  chancellorsliip  the  great  Ijranches  of  equi- 


table jurisdiction  were  laid  out,  and  his  decisions 
were  regularly  cited  as  authority  until  after 
Lord  Eldon's  time. — Kerly,  Jliat.  of  tlie  Court  of 
Chancerij,  pp.  17.5-177. 

A.  D.  1742. —  Control  of  Corporations. — 
"  That  the  (liiectni-s  of  a  corporation  shall  man- 
age its  atfairs  honestly  and  carefully  is  primiirily 
a  right  of  the  corporation  itself  rather  than  of  the 
individual  stockholders.  .  .  .  The  only  autliority 
before  the  present  century  is  the  case  of  the  Chari- 
table Corporation  v.  Sutton,  decided  bv  Lord 
Hardwicke  [2  Atk.  400].  But  this  case  is  the 
basis  ...  of  all  subsequent  decisions  on  the 
point,  and  it  is  still  quoted  as  containing  an  ac- 
curate exposition  of  the  law.  The  corporation 
was  charitable  only  in  name,  being  a  joint-stock 
corporation  for  lending  money  ou  pledges.  By 
tlie  fraud  of  some  of  the  directors  .  .  .  ,  and  by 
the  negligence  of  the  rest,  loans  were  made  with- 
out proper  securit3^  The  bill  was  against  the 
directors  and  other  oflieers,  '  to  have  a  satisfac- 
tion for  a  breach  of  trust,  fraud,  and  misman- 
agement,' Lord  Hardwicke  granted  the  relief 
prayed,  and  a  part  of  his  decision  is  well  worth 
quoting.  He  says:  'Committee-men  are  most 
properly  agents  to  those  who  employ  them  in 
this  trust,  and  who  empower  them  to  direct  and 
superintend  the  affairs  of  the  corporation.  In 
this  respect  thej'  ma}'  be  guilty  ot  acts  of  com- 
mission or  omission,  of  malfeasance  or  nonfea- 
sance. .  .  .  Nor  will  I  ever  determine  that  a 
court  of  ecjuity  cannot  lay  hold  of  every  breach 
of  trust,  let  the  person  be  guilty  of  it  either  in  a 
private  or  public  capacity.'" — S.  Williston, 
HUt.  of  the  Law  if  Business  (Harvard  Law  lie- 
rieir,  r.  2,  p/i.  158-159). 

A.  D.  1782. — Demurrer  to  Bill  of  Discovery. 
—  "Originally,  it  ai)pears  not  to  have  been  con- 
templated that  a  demurrer  or  plea  would  lie  to  a 
bill  for  discovery,  unless  it  were  a  demurrer  or 
plea  to  the  nature  of  the  discovery  sought  or  to 
tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  e.  g.,  a  plea  of  pur- 
chase for  value;  and,  though  it  was  a  result  of 
tills  doctrine  that  plaintiffs  might  compel  discov- 
ery to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  it  seems  to 
have  been  supposed  that  they  were  not  likely  to 
do  so  to  any  injurious  effect,  since  the}'  must  do 
it  at  their  own  exjien-se.  But  this  view  was 
afterwards  abandoned,  and  in  1782  it  was  decided 
that,  if  a  bill  of  discovery  in  aid  of  an  action  at 
law  stated  no  good  cause  of  action  against  the 
defendant,  it  might  be  demurred  to  ou  that 
ground,  i.  e.,  that  it  showed  on  its  face  no  right 
to  relief  at  law,  and,  therefore,  no  riglit  to  dis- 
covery in  equity.  Three  years  later  in  Hindmau 
V.  Taylor,  the  cjuestion  was  raised  whether  a  de- 
fendant could  protect  himself  for  answering  a 
bill  for  discovery  by  setting  up  an  alfirniative 
defence  by  plea;  and,  though  Lord  Thurlow  de- 
cided the  question  in  the  negative,  his  decision 
has  since  been  overruled;  and  it  is  now  fully 
.settled  that  any  defence  may. be  set  up  to  a  bill 
for  discovery  by  demurrer  or  plea,  the  same  as 
to  a  bill  for  relief;  and,  if  successful,  it  will  pro- 
tect the  defendant  from  answering." — C.  C. 
Langdell,  Sinn intiry  of  Eqxdty  Pleading,  pp.  204- 
205." 

A.  D.  1786. — Injunction  after  Decree  to  pay 
Proceeds  of  Estate  into  Court. — "  .Vs  soon  as 
a  decree  is  made  ....  under  wliieli  the  ex- 
ecutor will  be  rei|uired  to  pay  the  proceeds  of 
tlie  whole  estate  into  court,  an  injunction  ought 
to   be   granted   ag.'iinsi.  the   enforeeinent  of   any 
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claim  against  the  estate  by  an  action  at  law:  and 
accordingly  such  has  been  the  eslalilislicd  ndc 
for  inure  lliaii  a  liundrcd  years.  .  .  .  The  lirst 
injunction  that  was  granled  expressly  upon  the 
ground  above  explained  was  that  granted  by 
Lord  'riiiirlow,  in  ITS'v,  in  the  case  of  IJrooks  v. 
Keynohls.  ...  In  tlie  subsequent  case  of  Ken- 
yon  V.  Worthington,  ...  an  application  to 
Lord  Tliurlow  for  an  injunction  was  resisted  by 
counsel  of  the  gretitest  eminence.  'I'lie  resistance, 
however,  was  uiisnccessfid.  and  the  injunction 
was  granted.  This  was  in  178(1;  and  froni  that 
time  the  ijuestion  was  regarded  as  .settled." — ('. 
C.  Langdetl,  Kquitij  JiiristUcliun  (Iliirmrd  Lmn 
lierkw,  c.  5,  pp.  122-133). 

A.  D.  1792. — Negative  Pleas. —  "In  Giui  v. 
Prior,  Forrest,  ss,  note,  I  Cox,  197,  2  Dickens, 
057,  C'as.  ill  E(|.  I'l.  17,  a  negative  plea  was  over- 
ruled b)'  Lord  Thurlow  alter  a  full  argument. 
'Ihis  was  in  YiXt.  Two  years  later,  the  (|Ucstion 
came  lief(n-e  the  same  judge  again,  and,  after 
another  full  argument,  was  decided  the  same 
way.  Xewnian  v.  Wallis,  2  Bro.  C.  0.  14.3,  Cas. 
in  Eq.  PI.  .52.  But  in  17'J2,  in  the  case  of  Hall 
V.  Noycs,  3  Bro.  C.  C.  483,  489,  Cas.  in  Eq.  PI. 
233,  227,  Lord  Thurlow  took  occasion  to  say  that 
he  had  changed  his  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
negative  pleas,  and  that  his  former  decisions 
were  wrong;  and  since  then  the  right  to  plead  a 
negative  plea  has  not  been  questioned." — C.  C. 
Langdell,  fiamiiuiry  of  Enuitij  I'lauUiirj,  p.  114, 
note. 

A.  D.  1801-1827. — Lord  Eldon  settled  Rules 
of  Equity. — "'The  doctrine  of  this  Court,'  he 
[Lord  Eldon]  said  liimself,  '  ought  to  be  as  well 
settled  and  as  uniform,  almost,  as  those  of  the 
common  law,  laying  down  fixed  principles,  but 
taking  care  that  they  are  to  be  applied  according 
to  the  eireumslauees  of  each  case.  I  cannot 
agree  that  the  doctrines  of  this  Court  are  to  be 
change<l  by  every  succeeding  judge.  Nothing 
would  intlict  on  mo  greater  pain  than  the  recol- 
lection that  I  had  done  any  thing  to  justify  the 
reproach  that  the  Equity  of  this  Court  varies 
like  the  Chancellor's  foot."  Certainly  the  re- 
proach he  dreaded  cannot  justly  be  intlicted 
upon  his  memory.  .  .  .  From  liis  time  onward 
the  development  of  equity  w'as  effected  ostensi- 
bly, and,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  actually, 
by  strict  deduction  from  the  principles  to  be  dis- 
covered in  decided  cases,  and  the  work  of  sub- 
sequent Chancery  jud.ges  has  been,  for  the  most 
part,  confined,  as  Lord  Eldon's  was,  to  tracing 
out  these  princiides  into  detail,  and  to  rationalis- 
ing  them  bv  reiieated  review  and  detinitioii." — I). 
M.  Kerly,  'ihst.  Court  C'h,ni<:,  p.  182. 

A.  D.  1812. — Judge  Story. — "We  are  next 
to  reganl  .Story  iluring  his  thirty-five  years  of 
judicial  service.  He  performed  an  amount  of 
judicial  labor  .almost  without  parallel,  either  in 
quality  or  quantity,  in  the  history  of  jurisprii- 
clence.  His  judgments  in  the  Circuit  Court  com- 
prehended tliirteeu  volumes.  His  opinions  in 
the  Supreme  Court  are  found  in  thirty-five  vol- 
umes. Jlost  of  these  decisions  are  on  matters  of 
grave  difflcultv,  and  many  of  tliem  of  first  im- 
pression. Story  absolutely  created  a  vast  amount 
of  law  for  our  country.  Indeed,  he  was  essen- 
tially a  builder.  When  he  came  to  the  bench,  the 
law  of  admiralty  was  quite  vague  ami  unformed  ; 
his  genius  formed  it  as  exclusively  as  Stowell's 
did  in  England.  He  also  did  much  toward 
building  up  tlie  equity  system  which  has  become 


part  of  our  jurisprudence.  In  (juestions  of  in- 
ternational and  constitutional  law,  the  breadth 
and  variety  of  his  leg.il  learning  enabled  him  to 
shine  with  peculiar  brilliancy.  It  is  sullicicnt  to 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  the  law 
which  he  has  not  greatly  illustrate<l  and  en- 
larged,—  prize,  constitutional,  admiralty,  jiatent, 
copyright,  insurance,  real  estate,  commercial  law 
so  called,  and  ecpiity,  —  all  were  gracefully  fa- 
miliar to  him.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  judg- 
ments are  i)e  Loviov.  Boit,  in  which  he  investi- 
gates tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  .Vdiiiiralty ;  .Martin 
v.  Hunter's  Lessee,  which  examines  the  aiipellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Suprenu-  Court; 
Dartmouth  College  v.  Woodward,  in  which  the 
question  was,  whether  the  charter  of  a  college 
was  a  contract  within  the  meaning  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  prohibiting  the  enactment, 
by  any  State,  of  laws  impairing  the  obligations 
of  contracts;  his  di.ssenting  o|iinion  in  Charles 
River  Bridge  Company  v.  The  Warren  Bridge, 
involving  substantially  the  same  ((uestion  as  the 
last  case;  and  the  opinion  in  the  Girard  will 
case.  These  are  the  most  celebrated,  but  arc 
scarcely  superior  to  scores  of  his  opinions  in 
cases  never  heard  of  beyond  the  legal  profession. 
His  biographer  is  perhaps  w'arranted  in  saying 
of  his  father's  judicial  oj)inions:  '  For  closeness 
of  texture  and  compact  logic,  they  arc  equal  to 
the  best  judgments  of  Marshall;  for  luminous- 
ncss  and  method,  they  stand  beside  those  of 
JIansfield;  in  elegance  of  style,  tiK'y  yield  the 
palm  only  to  the  prize  eases  of  Lord  Stowell, 
but  in  fullness  of  illustration  and  wealth  and 
variety  of  learning,  they  stand  alone." — Irving 
Browne,  Short  Studies  of  Great  Ldiri/ers,  pp.  293- 
29.-). 

A.  D.  1814-1823.— Chancellor  Kent.— "In 
February.  1814,  he  was  appointed  chancellor. 
The  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  were  not  clearly  defined.  There  were 
scarcely  any  precedents  of  its  decisions,  to  which 
reference  could  be  made  in  case  of  doubt.  With- 
out any  other  guide,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  exercise 
such  powers  of  the  English  chancery  as  he 
deemed  applicable  under  the  Ccnistitutiou  and 
laws  of  the  State,  subject  to  the  correction  of 
the  Court  of  Errors,  on  appeal.  .  .  .  On  the 
31st  of  July,  1823,  having  attained  tlie  age  of 
sixty  years,  the  period  limited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion for  the  tenure  of  his  office,  he  retired  from 
the  court,  after  hearing  and  deciding  every  case 
that  had  been  brought  before  him.  On  this 
occasion  the  members  of  the  bar  residing  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  presented  him  an  address. 
After  speaking  of  the  inestimalile  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  community  by  his  judicial  labors 
for  five  and  twenty  years  they  say:  'During 
this  long  course  of  services,  so  useful  and  honor- 
able, and  which  will  form  the  most  brilliant 
period  in  our  judicial  history,  3-011  have,  by  a 
series  of  decisions  in  law  and  equity,  distiu- 
guislied  alike  for  practical  wisdom,  profound 
learning,  deep  research  and  accurate  discrimina- 
tion, contributed  to  cstablisli  the  fabric  of  our 
jurisprudence  on  those  sound  principles  that 
have  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, and  expounded  by  the  enlightened  and 
venerable  sages  of  tlie  law.  Though  others  may 
hereafter  enlarge  and  adorn  the  edifice  whose 
deep  and  solid  foundations  were  laid  by  the  wise 
and  patriotic  franiers  of  our  governnu'iit,  in  that 
common  law  which  they  claimed  for  the  people 
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as  their  noblest  inheritance,  j'our  labors  on  fliis 
niagnilncent  structure  will  forever  remain  emi- 
nently conspicuous,  command  the  applause  of 
the  present  generation,  and  excitin,?  the  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  of  future  ages.'" — Charles  B. 
^\'aite,  James  Kent  (Cldcuyo  Law  Times,  r.  3,  pp. 
33;i-341). 

A.  D.  1821. — Negative  Pleas  to  be  supported 
by  an  Answer. — "Tlie  principle  of  negative 
pleas  was  lirst  estaljlished  by  the  introduction  of 
anomalous  pleas;  but  it  was  not  perceived  at 
lirst  that  anomalous  pleas  involved  tlie  admission 
of  pure  negative  pleas.  It  would  often  hajipcn. 
liowever,  that  a  defendant  would  have  no  allirm- 
ative  defence  to  a  bill,  and  yet  the  bill  coulil  not 
be  supported  because  of  the  falsity  of  some 
material  allegation  contained  in  it;  and,  if  the 
defendant  could  deny  this  false  allegation  by  a 
negative  plea,  he  would  tliereby  avoid  giving 
discovery  as  to  all  other  parts  of  the  bill.  At 
length,  therefore,  the  experiment  of  setting  up 
sucii  a  plea  was  tried;  and,  though  unsuccessful 
at  first,  it  prevailed  in  the  end,  and  negative 
pleas  Ijccarae  fully  established.  If  they  liad 
been  well  understood,  they  might  have  proved  a 
moderate  success,  although  they  were  wliolly 
foreign  to  the  system  into  which  they  were  in- 
corporated; but,"  as  it  was,  their  introduction 
was  attended  with  infinite  miscliief  and  troul)le, 
and  they  did  much  to  bring  tlie  system  into  dis- 
repute. For  example,  it  was  not  clearly  under- 
stood for  a  long  time  that  a  pure  negative  plea 
required  tlie  support  of  an  answer;  aud  there 
was  no  direct  decision  to  tiiat  effect  until  the 
case  of  Sanders  v.  King,  6  Madd.  (il,  Cas.  in 
Eq.  PI.  74,  decided  iu  is31."— C.  V.  Langdell, 
t<iiininar>J  iif  Erjitity  Plniili iiif.  pji.  ll)i-114. 

A.  D.  1834. — First  Statute  of  Limitations  in 
Equity. — ■"  None  of  the  English  statutes  of  limi- 
taiidu,  prior  to  3  ik  4  AVni.  IV.,  c.  27,  had  any 
application  to  suits  in  equity.  Indeed,  the_v  c<ni- 
tained  no  general  terms  embracing  all  actions  at 
law,  but  named  specifically  all  actions  to  whic  li 
they  applied;  and  they  made  no  mention  what- 
ever of  suits  in  equity.  If  a  plaintilf  sued  in 
equity,  wlien  he  might  have  brought  an  action 
at  law,  and  the  time  for  bringing  the  action  was 
limited  by  statute,  the  statute  might  in  a  certain 
sense  be  pleaded  to  the  suit  in  equity;  for  the 
defendant  might  say  that,  if  the  plaintilf  had 
sued  at  law,  his  action  would  have  been  barred  ; 
that  tlie  declared  policy  of  the  law  therefore,  was 
against  the  plaintill's  recovering;  and  hence  the 
cause  was  not  one  of  wliich  a  court  of  ecjuity 
ought  to  take  cognizance.  In  strictness,  iiou- 
cver,  tlie  plea  in  such  a  case  would  be  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court." — C.  C.  Langdell,  iSain- 
marii  of  Kipiity  Pleadiiif/.  pp.  149-150. 

A.  D.  1836. — Personal  Character  of  Shares 
of  Stoclc  first  established  in  England. — '■Tlic 
most  arcmale  dclinilion  of  the  natine  of  the 
]iroi)erty  accjuired  by  the  iiurchase  of  a  share 
of  stock  in  a  coriioration  is  that  it  is  a  fraction 
of  all  llie  riglits  and  duties  of  the  stockholders 
coniposing  the  corporation.  Such  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  clearly  recognized  view 
till  after  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  old  idea  was  rather  that  the  corporation  held 
.  all  its  pro|ierty  strictly  as  a  trustee,  and  that 
the  shareholders  were,  strictly  speaking,  '  ccs- 
tuis  (|Ue  trust,' being  iu  equity  co-owners  of  the 
corporate  jiroperty.  ...  It  was  not  until  the 
decision  of  iJIigh  v.  ISrcnt  I  V.  i  C.  2(!sl,  in  is:;(i, 


that  the  modern  view  was  estaljlished  in  Eng- 
land."— S.  Williston,  Hint,  of  the  Lau)  of  Basiiicxs 
Corporations  before  1800  (Ilai'vard  Law  liev.,  v.  2, 
pp.  149-1.51). 

A.  D.  1875.— Patents;  Copyrightsand  Trade- 
Marks. —  "In  moilern  tlnirs  the  inventor  of  a 
new  process  obtains  from  the  State,  !)}•  way  of 
recompense  for  the  l)enefit  he  has  conferred  upon 
society,  and  iu  order  to  encourage  others  to  follow 
his  example,  not  onlj- an  exclusive  privilege  of 
using  the  new  process  for  a  fixed  term  of  years, 
but  also  the  riglit  of  letting  or  selling  liis  piivi- 
lege  to  anotlier.  Such  an  indulgence  is  called  a 
patent-right,  and  a  very  similar  favour,  known 
as  copy-right,  is  granted  to  the  authors  of  books, 
and  to  painters,  engravers,  and  scul|jtors,  in  the 
productions  of  tlieir  genius.  It  has  been  a  some- 
wliat  vexed  question  whether  a  '  trade-mark  '  is 
to  be  added  to  the  list  of  intangible  olijects  of 
ownersliip.  It  was  at  any  rate  so  treatetl  in  a 
series  of  judgments  by  Lord  Westbury,  wluch, 
it  seems,  are  still  good  law.  He  says,  for  in- 
stance, '  Imposition  on  the  public  is  indeed  nec- 
essary for  the  plaintiff's  title,  but  in  this  way 
only,  that  it  is  the  test  of  the  invasion  by  the 
defendant  of  the  plaintiff's  riglit  of  pro|)erlv.' 
[Citing  33  L.  J.  Ch.  2U4;  cf.  35"Ch.  D.  Oakley'v. 
l)alton.]  It  was  also  so  described  iu  the  '  Trade 
Shirks  Kegistration  Act,'  1875  [gg  3,  4,  5],  as  it 
was  in  the  Frencli  law  of  1807  relating  to  "  Jlar- 
ques  de  fabrique  et  de  commerce.'  'The  exten- 
sion of  the  idea  of  ownership  to  these  three 
rights  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Patent- 
right  in  England  is  older  than  the  Statute  of 
^lonopolies.  21  .lac.  I.  c.  3,  and  cop\^-rigljt  is  ob- 
scurely traceable  previously  to  the  Act  of  8  Anne, 
c.  19,  but  trade-marks  were  first  protected  in  the 
present  century." — T.  E.  Holland,  Elements  if 
Jurisprudence,  othe(l.,j>.  183. 

Also  IN:  E,  S.  Drone,  Treatise  on  the  Lam  of 
Propiertij  in  Intellectual  Productions. 

Topics  of  law  treated  under  other  heads  are 
indicated  by  the  following  references; 

Agrarian  Lavys.     See  Agi!.\I!I.\n Assize 

of  Jerusalem.     See  Assize Brehon   Laws. 

See  liiiEiniN Canuleian  Laws.     See  Ko.me: 

B.  C.  445 Code   Napoleon.       See  Fu.\xck: 

A.  D.  1801-1804 Common  Law.     See  Co.M- 

MoN  L-VW Constitutional  Laws.     Sei'  CoN- 

sTiTfiiox Debt  and   Debtors.     See  1  )Ei!r. 

.  .  .  ,  Dioklesian      Laws.        See      Dkiki.es 

Dooms   of    Ihne.      See   Doo.ms Draconian 

Laws.      See   Athens;    B.  C.  (i24 Factory 

Laws.      See   F.UTOitY Hortensian    Laws. 

S.-e  I{()ME:  15.  C.  286 Institutes  and  Pan- 
dects of  Justinian.     See  Coiii'i  s  ,1 1  itis  Civii.is. 

....  Licinian  Laws.     See  Uo.me:  B.  C.  370 

Lycurgan    Laws.      See   Sr.vinA Laws   of 

Manu.     See  .M.VNU Navigation  Laws.    See 

JS'.\vio.\TiON    L.\ws Ogulnian     Law.      Bee 

Ko.me;    B.   C.   300 Laws   of    Oleron.      See 

Olekon Poor  Laws.     See  Pooh  L.\ws 

Publilian    Laws.     See   Ko.me;    B.   C.   472-471, 

and  340 Salic  Laws.     Sec  S.\i.ir Slave 

Codes.    See  Si..\vi-.iiv Solonian  Laws,    See 

Atiii;ns:  B.  C.  594 Tariff  Legislation.    See 

T.\iiii-K Terentilian     Law.        See     Uome; 

15.   C.   451-449 The   Twelve   Tables.     See 

Home;  B.  C.  451-449 Valerian   Law.      See 

lioMK:    B.    C.   509 Valero-Horatian    Law. 

Sec>  Home;  B.  C.  449. 
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LAWFELD. 


LECIIFELD. 


LAWFELD,  Battle  of  ( 1747).  Sec  Nctiikk- 
T,ANi)s:   A.  1).   17tl)-lT4r. 

LAWRENCE,  Captain  James:  IntheWar 
of  1812.  Set.'  L'.MTlcn  Statks  hf  Am.:  A.  It. 
l«ie-isi:?. 

LAWRENCE,  Lord,  the  Indian  Adminis- 
tration of.  Sfc  Lndia:  a.  D.  1S4.J-1S49;  1H.57 
(Junk— SioPTivMUF.ii);  and  ].S(i3-l«7(). 

LAWRENCE,  Kansas:  A.  D.  1863.— Sack- 
ing of  the  town  by  Quantrell's  guerrillas.  .Sec 
U.MTHi)  .States  hf  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1803  (August: 
Missona — Kansas). 

LAYBACH,     Congress   of.     See    Veuona, 

C'O.Ni  ill  loss  (IF. 

LAZARISTS,  The.— -'The  I'ricsis  (if  the 
Jlissions,  or  the  Lazarists  ['sonietime.s  called  the 
Vinceutian  Congregation '],...  have  not  un- 
frequently  done  very  essential  serviec  to  (,'hris- 
tianity."  Their  Soeiety  was  founded  in  1624  by 
St.  Vineent  de  Paul,  "at  the  so-called  Priory  of 
St.  Lazarus  in  Paris,  whence  the  name  Lazarists. 
.  .  .  Besides  their  mission-labours,  they  took 
complete  charge,  in  many  instances,  of  ecclesias- 
tical seminaries,  wliicli,  in  (ilicdience  to  the  in- 
struction of  the  Council  of  Trent,  had  been 
established  in  the  various  dioceses,  and  even  at 
this  day  many  of  these  institutions  are  under 
their  direction.  In  the  year  1643  these  devoted 
jiriests  were  to  lie  seen  in  Italy,  and  not  long 
after  were  sent  to  Algiers,  to  Tunis,  to  iMa(higas- 
car,  and  to  Poland." — .1.  Alzog,  Miiiiiial,  <jf  i'ld- 
versid  Clnirch  lliit.,  r.  3,  })/*.  463-46."). 

Ai.so  IN  :  II.  L.  S.  Lear.  Pricntli/  Life  in  France, 
ch.  ~>. 

LAZICA.— LAZIC  WAR.— "Lazica,  the 
ancient  Colchis  and  tlie  modern  Jlingrelia  and 
Imcritia.  bordered  ujion  the  Black  .Sea."  From 
A.  D.  <')2'3  to  .541  the  little  kingdom  was  a  depen- 
<lency  of  Rome,  its  king,  having  accepted  Chris- 
tianity, acknowledging  himself  a  vassal  of  the 
Koman  or  Byzantine  emperor.  But  tlie  Romans 
provoked  a  revolt  by  their  encroachments.  "They 
.seized  and  fortilied  a  strong  post,  called  Petra, 
upon  the  coast,  a])])ointed  a  commandant  who 
claimed  an  authority  as  great  as  that  of  the 
Lazic  king,  and  established  a  commercial  monop- 
oly which  pressed  with  great  severity  upon  the 
poorer  classes  of  tlie  Lazi."  The  Persians  were 
accordingly  invited  in  to  drive  the  Romans  out, 
and  did  so,  reducing  Lazica,  for  the  time  being, 
to  the  state  of  a  Persian  province.  But,  in  their 
turn,  the  Persians  became  obnoxious,  and  the 
Lazi,  making  their  peace  with  Rome,  were  taken 
by  the  Emperor  Justinian  under  his  protection. 
"The  Lazic  war,  wliicli  commenced  in  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  .Justinian's,  continued  al- 
most w'itliout  intermission  for  nine  years — from 
A.  D.  .549  to  .5.57.  Its  details  are  related  at  great 
length  by  Prucopius  and  Agathias,  who  view 
the  struggle  as  one  which  vitally  concerned  the 
interests  of  their  country.  According  to  them, 
ChosroUs  [the  Persian  king]  was  bent  upon  hold- 
ing Lazica  in  order  to  construct  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Phasis  a  great  naval  station  and  arsenal,  from 
which  his  fleets  might  issue  to  eonuuand  the  com- 
merce or  ravage  the  shores  of  the  Black  .Sea." 
The  Persians  in  the  end  withdrew  from  Lazica. 
but  the  Romans,  by  treaty,  paid  them  an  annual 
tribute  for  their  jiossessiou  of  the  country.  —  G. 
Rawlinsou,  /Seventh  Great  3Iunnrchy,  ch.  30. 

Also  IN:  J.  Bury,  Later  Roma/i  Empire,  hk. 
4,  ch.  i)  {r.  1).— See,"also,  Peksia:  A.  D.  23G-637. 

LAZZI,  The.     See  L.eti. 


LEAGUE,  The  Achaian.  Sec  GnEECK:  B.C. 

2.S0-146. 

LEAGUE,  The  Anti-Corn-Law.  See  T.Mt- 
iFF  l.Fcisi.ATio.v  (Enci.ano):  A.  1).  1.S36-1839: 
and  IS).-)   1,S46. 

LEAGUE,  The  Borromean  or  Golden.  See 
Swnv.Fui.AM):  A.I).  I."i7'.l-16:il(. 

LEAGUE,  The  Catholic,  in  France.  Sec 
F'kanxk:   a.  1).  1. "176-1  ■")«.").  and  after. 

LEAGUE,  The  first  Catholic,  in  Germany. 
See  PAfAcv:  A.  D.  l.".3(l-iri;!l. 

LEAGUE,  The  second  Catholic,  in  Ger- 
many.    See  liEKMANV:   A.  1).  16tW-1618. 

LEAGUE,  The  Cobblers'.  See  Geilmany: 
A.  1).  l.",31-l.-)2."). 

LEAGUE,  The  Delian.  .Sec  Gueece:  B.  C. 
478-477. 

LEAGUE,  The  Hanseatic.  See  11ans.\ 
Towns. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  the  Catholic  party 
in  the  Religious  Wars  of  France.  Sec  1'i;an(e: 
A.  1).  l.'iTCi-l.'iS.-,.  t(,l.-i!Ki-l."ii)s. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  German  Catholic 
princes.     See  (!i:kmaxv  ;  A.I).  15:!:j-l."i  Hi. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Pope  Clement  VII. 
against  Charles  V.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1.")23- 
1.527. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
the  Emperor,  Venice,  Poland  and  Russia 
against  the  Turks.  See  Tl'iiks:  A.  1).  1684- 
161)6. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Pope  Julius  II. 
against  Louis  XII.  of  France.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1.516-1.51:!. 

LEAGUE,  The  Holy,  of  Spain,  Venice  and 
the  Pope  against  the  Turks.  See  Turks: 
A.  D.  1.566-1571. 

LEAGUE,  The  Irish  Land.  See  Iheland: 
A.  I).  1S7:;-1S7'.I:  ;in(l  1S81~1882. 

LEAGUE,  The  Swabian.  See  Lajsdfuiede, 
etc. 

LEAGUE,  The  Union.    See  L'nion  Leacjue. 

LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT,  The  sol- 
emn. See  KN(iLAM):  A.  1).  1643  (.July — Sep- 
TEMr.KU). 

LEAGUE  OF  AUGSBURG.  SeeGEU.MANY: 
A.  I).  16N6. 

LEAGUE  OF  CAMBRAI.  Sec  Venice: 
A.  1).   15IIS-1.-,I)!). 

LEAGUE  OF  LOMBARDY.  See  Italy; 
A.  I).  1166-1167. 

LEAGUE  OF  POOR  CONRAD,  The.  See 
Germany:   A.  D.  1.524-1.525. 

LEAGUE  OF  RATISBON.  See  Pai-.\cy: 
A.  D.  1522-1.52.5. 

LEAGUE  OF  SMALKALDE,  The.  See 
Gehmanv:   a.  1).  15:!il-1.5:;2. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  GUEUX.  See  Netii- 
ERLANiis:   A.  I).  1.562-1.566, 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  PRINCES.  See 
FkancK:   a.  D.  14S.5-1487. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WEAL. 
See  Fuance:    A.  D.  1461-1 46S;  also,  14.53-1461. 

LEAGUE  OF  THE  RHINE.  See  Rhine 
Leaoue. 

LEAGUE  OF  TORGAU.  See  Papacy: 
A.  I>.  1525-1.529. 

LEAGUES,  The  Grey.  See  Switzeuland: 
A.  D.  139(1-1499. 

LE  BOURGET,  Sortie  of  (1870).  See 
France:  A.  I).1870-1S71. 

LECHFELD,  OR  BATTLE  ON  THE 
LECH  (A.  D.  955).     See  Hungarians:  A.  D. 
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LECHFELD. 


LEINSTER  TRIBUTE. 


93o-95r, (1632.)    See  Germany:  A.  D.  16:31- 

U»i. 
LECOMPTON    CONSTITUTION,    The. 

Sfo  Kansas:  A.  D.  1x54-1859. 

LEE,  General  Charles,  and  the  War  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  States  ok 
Am,:  a.  D.  1775  {.May— August);  1776  (June), 
(August);  iind  1778  (June). 

LEE,  General  Henry  ("Light  Horse  Har- 
ry"), and  the  American  Revolution.  See 
Umtf.!)  States  of  A>r.  :  1780-1781. 

LEE,  Richard  Henry,  and  the  American 
Revolution.     See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 

177(i   (Janiary— June).  (July) Opposition 

to  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  1787-1789. 

LEE,  General  Robert  E. — Campaign  in 
West  Virginia.  See  United  St-\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.   D.   1801   (August — Decembek:    West  Viit- 

GixiA) Command   on   the    Peninsula.     See 

United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1802  (June:  Vik- 

ginia),    and    (July — August:     Virginia) 

Campaign  against  Pope.  See  United  St.vtes 
of  Am.  :  A.  I).  18(5'3  (July— August:  Virginia); 
(August:  Virginia);  and  (.Vugust— Septem- 
ber: Virginia) First  invasion  of  Mary- 
land. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I>.  1802 
(September:  Maryl.\nd) Defeat  of  Hook- 
er. See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  I>.  18(i:3 
(.April — May:  Virginia) The  second  move- 
ment of  invasion. — Gettysburg  and  after.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1803  (June:  Vir- 
ginia), and  (June — July:  Pennsylvania);  also 
(July — November:  Virginia) Last  Cam- 
paigns. See  United  States  op  A.m.  :  A.  I).  180-1 
(.May;  Virginia),  to  1865  (April:  Virginia). 

LEEDS,  Battle  at  ( 1643).— Leeds,  occupied 
by  the  Royalists,  under  Sir  William  Savile.  was 
taken  bv  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  after  bard  fight- 
ing, on  the  23d  of  January,  1643.— C.  R.  Mark- 
halll.  Life  of  the  Greeit  Luid  Fnirfn.r.  eh.  9. 

LEESBURG,  OR  BALL'S  BLUFF,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1),  1801 
(Octop.er:  Virginia). 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  The.  See  West 
Indies.  ^ 

LEFEVRE,  Jacques,  and  the  Reformation 
in  France.     Sec  Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535, 

LEFT,  The. —  Left  Center,  The.  See 
RKiiiT,  ite. 

LEGATE. — This  was  the  title  given  to  the 
lieutenant-general  or  associate  chosen  by  a  Roman 
commander  or  provincial  governor  to  be  bis 
sccond-in-autboritv. —  W.  Ramsav,  Mmiudl  of 
Boiiioi,  Aiitiq..  eh'V2. 

LEGES  JULIiE,  LEGES  SEMPRO- 
NlyE,  &c.  See  Julian  L.\ws;  Se.mproxia.v 
Laws,  Are. 

LEGION,  The  Roman. — "The  original  or- 
der of  a  lionuui  army  was.  as  it  seems,  similar  to 
tbc  iilialaux;  but  the  long  unbroken  line  had 
been  divided  into  smaller  detachments  since,  anil 
perha|)S  by  Caiuillus.  The  long  wars  in  tlie 
Samnite  mountains  naturally  cau.scd  the  Romans 
to  retain  and  to  perfect  this  organisation,  which 
made  their  army  more  movable  and  pliable, 
without  lu'cvcntiug  the  separate  bodies  (juickly 
combining  and  I'orrning  in  one  line.  The  legion 
now  [at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Pyrrlius,  B.  ('. 
280]  consistcdof  thirty  companies  (called  '  man- 
ipuli ' )  of  llu'  average  strength  nf  a  hundred  men, 
which  were  arranged  in  three  lines  of  ten  inan- 
ijndi  each,   like  the  black  squares  on  a  chess- 


board. The  manipuli  of  the  first  line  consisted 
of  the  j'oungcst  troops,  called  'lutstali';  those 
of  the  second  line,  called  '  princi])es.'  were  men 
in  the  full  vigour  of  life;  those  of  the  thinl,  the 
'  triarii,'  formed  a  reserve  of  older  .'roldicrs,  and 
were  nnmericallj'  only  half  as  strong  as  the  other 
two  lines.  The  tactic  order  of  the  m;uii|ndi  en- 
abled the  general  to  move  the  'prin<ipcs'  for- 
ward into  the  intervals  of  the  'hastati,'  or  to 
witlidraw  the  '  hastati'  back  into  the  intervals  of 
the  'priucipes, '  the  'triarii'  being  kejit  as  a  re- 
serve, ,  .  ,  The  light  troojis  were  armetl  with 
javelins,  and  retired  behind  the  solifl  mass  of  the 
manipuli  as  soon  as  they  had  discharged  their 
weapons  in  front  of  the  line,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  combat,"  —  AV,  lime,  Hist,  of  Rome,  hk.  3,  ch. 
10  {r.  1). — "The  legions,  as  the}'  are  described 
by  Polj'bius,  in  the  time  of  the  Punic  ware, 
differed  very  materiallj'  from  those  which 
achieved  the  victories  of  C'lesar,  or  defended 
the  monarchy  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antoniue.s, 
The  constitution  of  the  Imperial  legion  may  be 
described  iu  a  few  words.  The  heavy-armed 
infantry,  which  composed  its  principal  strength, 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and  fifty-five  com- 
panies, under  the  orilers  of  a  correspondent  num- 
ber of  tribtmes  and  centurions.  The  fir,st  cohort, 
whicli  always  claimed  the  post  of  honour  and  the 
custod.v  of  the  eagle,  was  formed  of  1,105  sol- 
diers, the  most  approved  for  valour  and  fidelity. 
The  remaining  nine  cohorts  consisted  each  of 
555;  and  the  whole  body  of  legionar}-  infantry 
amounted  to  6,100  men,  ,  ,  .  The  legion  was 
usually  drawn  up  eight  deep,  and  the  regidar 
distance  of  three  feet  was  left  between  the  files 
as  well  as  ranks,  ,  .  ,  The  cavalry,  without 
whicli  the  force  of  the  legion  would  have  re- 
mained imperfect,  was  divided  into  ten  troops  or 
squadrons;  the  first,  as  the  companion  of  the  first 
cohort,  consisted  of  132  men ;  whilst  each  of  the 
other  nine  amoimted  only  to  66,"  —  E,  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empii-e,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  W,  Ramsay,  Manual  of  Roman 
Antir/..  ch.  12. 

LEGION  OF  HONOR,  Institution  of  the. 
See  Fr.\nce:   A.  D.  IXOl-lSO:!. 

LEGITIMISTS  AND  ORLEANISTS.— 
The  partisans  of  Bourbon  monarch}'  iu  France 
became  divided  into  two  factions  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  1830,  which  dejiosed  Charles  X.  and 
raised  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne,  Charles  X,, 
brother  of  Louis  XVI,  and  Louis  XVIII.,  was 
in  the  direct  line  of  royal  descent,  from  Louis 
XIV,  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
displaced  him.  belonged  to  a  yoimger  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  descending  from  the  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
father  of  the  Regent  Orleans.  Louis  Philippe, 
in  his  turn,  was  expelled  from  Ibe  throne  in  1848, 
and  the  crown,  after  that  event,  became  an  ob- 
ject of  claim  in  both  families.  The  claim  snp- 
jiorted  by  the  Legitimists  was  exiiiiginshed  in 
1883  by  "the  death  of  the  childless  Comtc  do 
Chambord,  grandson  of  Charles  X.  The  Orlcan- 
ist  claim  is  still  maintaineil  (1894)  by  the  Conite 
de  Paris,  grandson  of  Louis  Philippe. 

LEGNANO,  Battle  of  (11 76).  Sec  Italy: 
A.  I).  1174-ll.s;i. 

LEICESTER,  The  Earl  of,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. See  .Xetuerlands;  .\.  D.  1.585-1580; 
and  1587-15S,s. 

LEINSTER  TRIBUTE,  The.  See  Boahi- 
an  Tuiui'te. 
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LEIPSIC. 


LEPTIS  MA.GNA. 


LEIPSIC:  A.  D.  1631.— Battle  of  Breiten- 
feld,  before  the  city.  See  Geumany:  A.  1). 
Ki:!!. 

A.  D.  1642.— Second  Battle  of  Breitenfeld. 
— Surrender  of  the  city  to  the  Swedes.  Sec 
Gkumanv:  a.  1).   UUK  KM".. 

A.  D.  1813.— Occupied  by  the  Prussians  and 
Russians.  —  Regained  by  the  French.  —  The 
great  "  Battle  of  the  Nations."   SeeGiiUM.\NY; 

A.  I).  181-'-l.si3;  isi;!  (AiMui May),  (Septkm- 

BEU — OcToiinn),  ami  (Octocek). 

LEIPSIC,  University  of.     See   Education, 

Medi.kvai,:  <!  1:11  ma  NY. 

LEISLER'S  REVOLUTION.  See  New 
YoHK:   A.  I).   l()S',l-l(im. 

LEITH,  The  Concordat  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1572. 

LEKHS,  The.     See  Lycians. 

LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  UNI- 
VERSITY. Sc'L' Education,  .Modern:  Amer- 
ica :  A.  I).  1SS4-1S!)1. 

LELANTIAN  FIELDS.— LELANTIAN 
FEUD.     !?i'c  CnAi.cis  axd  Kketkia;  ami  Ku- 

BfEA. 

LELEGES,  The.— "The  Greeks  beyond  the 
sea  [Ionian  Greeks  of  Asia  Jlinor]  were  however 
not  merely  designated  in  groups,  according  to 
the  countries  out  of  which  tTiey  came,  but  certain 
collective  names  existed  for  tlieni  —  such  as  that 
of  Javan  in  the  East.  .  .  .  Among  all  these 
names  the  most  widely  spread  was  that  of  the 
Leleges,  which  the  ancients  tliemselves  desig- 
nated as  that  of  a  mixed  people.  In  Lycia,  in 
Miletus,  and  in  the  Troad  these  Leleges  had  their 
home;  in  other  words,  on  the  whole  extent  of 
coast  in  which  we  have  recognized  the  primitive 
seats  of  the  people  of  Ionic  Greeks." — E.  C'ur- 
tius,  Hist,  (if  Oreece,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. — See,  also. 
Dorians  and  Ionians. 

LELIAERDS.— In  the  mediaeval  annals  of 
the  Flemish  |)eople,  the  partisans  of  the  French 
are  called  "  Lcliaerds,"  from  "  lelie,"  the  Flemish 
for  lily. — J.  Huttou,  Jaiiust  and  Plalip  van  Arte- 
veld,  p.  33.  f<>„t-not,: 

LE  MANS  :  Defeat  of  the  Vendeans.  See 
Fkanie:  a.  I).  1T'J:3  (.Ii'LY — December). 

LE  MANS,  Battle  of  (1871).  See  Fr.\nce: 
a.  I).  ISTd-l.sTl. 

LEMNOS. — One  of  the  larger  islands  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  l.ving  opposite 
the  Trojan  coast.  It  was  anciently  associated 
with  Samothrace  and  Imbros  in  the  mysterious 
wiirsliip  of  the  C,-ilieiri. 

LEMOVICES,  The.— The  Lcmovices  were 
a  trilie  of  Gauls  who  occupied,  in  C'a'sar's  time, 
the  territory  ufterwards  known  as  the  Limousin 
—  dejiiirtment  of  Upper  Vienne  and  parts  ad- 
joining.—  Napoleon  III.,  Ilifit.  of  ('(C.tar.  hk.  3, 
ch.  %,  f»i't-n<>tc. — The  city  of  Limoges  derived  its 
existence  :ind  its  name  from  the  Lemovices. 

LEMOVII,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Ger- 
many whose  territory,  on  the  Baltic  coast,  prob- 
ably in  the  ncigliboriiood  of  Danzig,  bordered  on 
that  of  the  Gotliones. — Church  and  Brodribb, 
Geog.  X<:>tc!<  to  the  (Jerutitni/  of  Tafitnu. 

LENAPE,  The.  See  Americ.usi  Aborigines: 
Delawares 

LENS,  Siege  and  battle  (1647-1648).  .See 
Netherlands  (Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D. 
1647-1048. 

LENTIENSES,  The.  See  Alemanni  :  A.  D. 
218. 


LEO   I.,   Roman  Emperor  (Eastern),  A,  D. 

'l.")7-471 Leo  II.,  Pope,  OS2-Os;} Leo  II., 

Roman  Emperor   (Eastern),   474 Leo  III., 

Pope,  7!):>  su; Leo  III.   (called  The  Isau- 

rian),    Emperor   in   the    East    (Byzantine,   or 

Greek), 717-741 Leo  IV.,  Pope,s.|7-s5:) 

Leo  IV.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine, 
or  Greek),  77.)-780 Leo  V.,  Pope,  'Ml',.  Oc- 
tober lo  Decenilier Leo  V.,  Emperor  in  the 

East  (Byzantine,   or  Greeki,  813-H'2() Leo 

VI.,    Pope,   028-!(39 Leo  VI.,    Emperor  in 

the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greeki,  Ssn-in  I 

Leo  VII.,  Pope,  i)3(i-!»:!'.) Leo  VIII.,  Anti- 
pope,  Oti:i-iHw Leo    IX.,   Pope,  I(lli»-I(i54. 

...Leo    X.,     Pope,    1 .",  1  :i- 1  .v.' 1 Leo    XL, 

Pope,    IfiO.^   April    'J-','7 Leo   XII.,    Pope, 

182;i-18L>!) Leo  XIII.,  Pope,  187si. 

LEOBEN,  Preliminary  treaty  of  (1797).  See 
FliANCE:  A.l).  171m;-17'.I7  (()ctoi'.1i;k— Ai'itu.). 

LEODIS  (WEREGILD).     See  Gi!AE. 

LEON,  Ponce  de,  and  his  quest.  See 
Amekica:  a.  I).   1.j12. 


LEON,  Origin  of  the  name  of  the  city  and 
kingdom. — "This  name  Legio  or  Leon,  so  long 
bcjriie  by  a  piovince  and  bv  its  chief  city  in 
Sprdii,  is  derived  from  the  old  Roman  '  Regnum 
Legionis' (Kingdom  of  the  Legion). " — H.  Coppee, 
Voni/iicst  of  Spdiii  by  the  Arab- Moors,  bk.  5,  ch.  1 
(i:  1). 

Origin  of  the  kingdom.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
713-!)li). 

Union  of  the  kingdom  with  Castile.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  l(J2(i-1230;  and  1312-1238. 

LEONIDAS   AT   THERMOPYLAE.     See 

Greece:   15.  C,  4S0;  and  Athens:  B.  C.  480-479. 

LEONINE  CITY,  The.     .See  Vatican. 

LEONTINI.  —  The  Leontine  War.  See 
Sykacise:   I!,  t'.  41."i-4l:i 

LEONTIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Eastern), 
A.  I).  (i!lo-(;<J8. 

LEOPOLD  I.,  Germanic  Emperor,  A.  D. 
IG-jH-nori;  King  of  Hungary,  ICl-i.-i-KO.");   King 

of  Bohemia,  1057-170.5 Leopold  I.,  King  of 

Belgium,  1831-180.") Leopold  II.,  Germanic 

Emperor,  and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

17!lil-17'J3 Leopold   II.,   King  of  Belgium, 

18(i.-). 

LEPANTO,  Naval  Battle  of  (1571).  See 
Turks:  A.  1).  15(;(!-1.")71. 

LEPERS  AND  JEWS,  Persecution  of. 
Sec  .Jews:  A.  D.  1331. 

LIPIDUS,  Revolutionary  attempt  of.  See 
Rome:  B.  (_'.  78-08. 

LEPTA.     Si-e  Talent. 

LEPTIS  MAGNA. —  "The  city  of  Leptis 
^lagna,  originally  a  Plucnician  colony,  was  the 
capital  of  this  p;u-t  of  the  province  [the  tract  of 
north-African  coast  between  tiie  Lesser  and  the 
Greater  Syrtes],  and  hekl  much  the  same  promi- 
nent position  as  that  of  Tripoli  at  the  present 
day.  The  only  other  towns  in  the  region  of  the 
Syrtes.  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  were  tEa,  on 
the  site  of  the  modern  Tripoli,  and  Sabrata,  the 
ruins  of  winch  are  still  visible  at  a  place  called 
Tripoli  Veccliio.  The  three  together  gave  the 
name  of  the  Tripolis  of  Africa  to  this  region,  as 
distinguislied  from  the  Pentapolis  of  C.yrenaTca. 
Hence  the  modern  appellatioiL"  —  E.  H.  Bun- 
bury,  Ili-tt.  of  Ancient  Geog.,  ch.  20,  sect.  1,  foot- 
note (c.  2). — .See,  also,  Carthage,  The  Do.uin- 
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LERIDA. 


LEUDES. 


LERIDA:  B.  C.  49. — Caesar's  success 
against  the  Pompeians.     ^cl-  I!(imi::  ]>.  C.  I'J. 

A.  D.  1644-1646,  Sieges'  and  battle.  Sec 
fSi'AiN:   A.  I).  ll!44-lG4(i. 

A.  D.  1707.  —  Stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
French  and  Spaniards.     Sec  Spain  :  A.  I).  1707. 


LESBOS.— The  largest  of  the  island.s  of  the 
YEgC'iin,  lying  south  of  the  Troad,  great  part  of 
^vllich  it  once  controlled,  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished in  the  early  literary  histor_v  of  an- 
cient Greece,  having  produced  what  is  called 
"  the  J3olian  school  "  of  lyric  poetry.  Alcteus, 
Sappho,  Terpander  and  Arion  were  poets  who 
sprang  from  Lesbos.  The  island  was  one  of  the 
important  colonies  of  what  was  known  as  the 
^Eolic  migration,  but  became  subject  to  Athens 
after  the  Persian  War.  In  the  fourth  year  of 
the  Peloponnesiau  War  its  chief  city,  Mitylene 
(which  afterwards  gave  its  name  to  the  entire 
island),  seized  the  opportunity  to  revolt.  The 
siege  and  reduction  of  iMytileue  b}"  the  Atlie- 
nians  was  one  of  the  exciting  incidents  of  that 
struggle. — Thuc.vdides,  History,  bk.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  Grote,  Jlist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  c!t. 
14  i!?id  50. — See,  also,  Asi.\  Minor:  The  Gbeek 
Colonies;  and  Greece:  B.  C.  4^9-427. 

B.  C.  412.  —  Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 


LESCHE,  The.  —  The  clubs  of  Sparta  and 
Athens  formed  an  important  feature  of  the  life 
of  Greece.  In  every  Grecian  commiuiity  there 
was  a  place  of  resort  called  the  Leschc.  lu 
Sparta  it  was  peculiarly  the  resort  of  old  men, 
who  assembled  round  a  blazing  tire  in  winter, 
and  were  listened  to  with  profound  respect  by 
their  juniors.  These  retreats  were  numerous  in 
Athens. — C.  O.  iliiller,  Hist,  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Doric  race,  r.  2,  j).  39G.  —  "The  proper 
liome  of  the  Spartan  art  of  speech,  the  original 
source  of  so  many  Spartan  jokes  current  over 
all  Greece,  was  the  Lesche,  the  place  of  meeting 
for  meu  at  leisure,  near  the  public  drilling- 
grounds,  wliere  the}'  met  in  small  bands,  and 
exchanged  merry  talk."  —  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of 
Greece.  i\  1,  ;).  220  (,1/n.  erJ.). 

LESCOV.,  Duke  of  Poland,  A.  D.  1194- 
1227 Lesco  VL,  Duke  of  Poland,  1279-1289. 

LESE-MAJESTY.  — A  term  in  English  law 
signifying  treason,  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 
The  contriving,  or  counselling  or  consenting  to 
the  king's  death,  or  sedition  against  the  king,  are 
incluiled  in  the  crime  of  "  lese-majestv.  "  —  W. 
Stulibs,  r„„.v?.  7//.y?.  if  Eng.,  eh.  21,  sed.  78G. 

LE  TELLIER,  and  the  suppression  of  Port 
Royal.  See  Port  Royal  and  the  J.\nsenists: 
A.  I).  1702-171.-). 

LETTER  OF  MAJESTY,  The.  See  Bo- 
ITEMtA:   A.  I).  lOll-Kils, 

LETTERS  OF  MARQUE.  See  Priva- 
teers. 

LETTRE  DE  CACHET.— "  In  French  his- 
tory, a  letter  or  order  luider  seal ;  ,1  jirivate  letter 
of  state:  a  name  given  especiallj'  to  a  written 
order  proceeding  from  and  signed  by  the  king, 
and  countersigned  by  a  secretary  of  state,  ami 
used  at  first  as  an  occcasioual  means  of  delaying 
the  course  of  justice,  but  later,  in  the  17th  anil 
IStli  centuries,  as  a  warrant  for  the  inii)risonment 
without  trial  of  a  jjerson  obnoxious  for  any  rca- 
.son  to  the  government,  often  for  life  or  for  a  long 
period,  and   on   frivolous   lU'ete.xts.     Lettres   de 


oacliet  were  abolished  at  the  Revolution," — Cen- 
tiiry  Diet. —  "The  minister  used  to  give  generous- 
ly blank  lettres-de-cachet  to  the  inlendants.  the 
bishops,  and  people  in  the  administration.  Saint- 
Fliirentin,  alone,  gave  awa\'  as  niiuiy  as  50,000. 
Never  had  man's  dearest  treasure,  lil)erty,  been 
luoi'c  lavishly  squandered.  These  letters  were 
the  object  of  a  profitable  traflic;  they  were  sold 
to  fathers  who  wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  sons, 
and  given  to  pretty  women  who  were  incon- 
veuieuced  by  their  husbands.  This  last  cause  of 
imprisonment  was  one  of  the  most  prominent. 
And  all  through  good-nature.  The  king  [Louis 
XV.]  was  too  good  to  refuse  a  lettre-de-cachet 
to  a  great  lord.  The  iutendant  was  too  good- 
natured  not  to  grant  one  at  a  lady's  request.  The 
government  clerks,  the  mistresses  of  the  clerks, 
and  the  friends  of  these  mistresses,  through 
good-nature,  civility,  or  mere  politeness,  ob- 
tained, gave,  or  lent,  those  teiTible  orders  by 
which  a  man  was  buried  alive.  Buried;  — for 
such  was  the  carelessness  and  levity  of  those 
amiable  clerks. —  almost  all  nobles,  fashionable 
men,  all  occupied  with  their  pleasures, —  that 
they  never  had  the  time,  when  ouco  the  poor 
fellow  was  .shut  up,  to  think  of  his  position." — 
J.  jMichelet,  Historicnl  View  of  the  Freitch  lievohi- 
tioii,  introd.,  pt.  3,  sect.  9. 

LETTS.     See  LiTiirANiANs. 

LEUCADIA,  OR  LEUCAS.— Originally  a 
peninsula  of  Aearuania,  ou  the  western  coast  of 
Greece,  but  converted  into  an  island  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  cut  a  canal  across  its  narrow  neck. 
Its  chief  town,  of  the  same  name,  was  at  one 
time  the  meeting  place  of  the  Acaiuanian 
League.  The  high  promontory  at  the  south- 
western extremitj'  of  the  island  was  celebrated 
for  the  temple  of  Apollo  which  crowned  it,  and 
as  being  the  scene  of  the  stiuy  of  Sappho's  sui- 
cidal leap  from  the  Leucadian  I'ock. 

LEUC^,  Battle  of.— The  kingdom  of  Per- 
ganium  having  been  bequeathed  to  the  Romans 
b.y  its  la.st  king.  Attains,  a  certain  Aristonicus 
attempted  to  resist  their  possession  of  it,  and 
Crassus,  one  of  the  consuls  of  B.  C.  131  was 
sent  against  him.  But  Crassus  had  no  success 
and  was  finally  defeated  and  slain,  near  Leuc;e. 
Aristonicus  surrendered  soon  afterwards  to  M. 
Perperna  and  the  war  in  Pergamum  was  ended. 
— G.  Long,  Decline  of  tJte  Jiomaii  Republic,  v.  1, 
eh.  14. 

LEUCATE,  Siege  and  Battle  (1637).  See 
Si-ain:  a.  1).  1C37-1(;40. 

LEUCI,  The.— A  tril)e  in  Belgic  Gaul  which 
occu|)ied  the  southern  part  of  the  modern  de- 
partment of  the  ..Meuse,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Menrthe,  and  the  department  of  the  Vosges. — 
Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Omir,  hic.  3.  ch.  'i,  foot- 
note (>:.  2). 

LEUCTRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  371).  See 
Oreixe:  B.  C.  379-371. 

LEUD,  OR  LIDUS,  The.  See  Slavery, 
JIedi.kvai,:  Germany. 

LEUDES.— "The  Franki.sh  warriors,  but 
jiarlicularly  the  leaders,  were  called  'leudes,' 
fi'om  the  Teutonic  word  '  leude,'  'liuile.'  'lente,' 
jieople,  as  some  think  (.Thierry.  Lettres  sur  I'llist. 
de  Franc,  p.  130).  In  the  Scandinavian  dialects, 
'  liile  '  means  a  warrior  .  .  .  ;  and  in  the  Kym- 
ric  also  'Iwydd'  means  an  army  or  war-band. 
...  It  was  not  a  title  of  dignity,  as  every  free 
lighter  among  the  Franks  was  a  leud,  but  in 
process  of   time   the  term  seems   to   have    been 
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LEUDES. 


LIIiKIiTV  BOYS. 


resti'ictcil  111  tlio  most  pnimiuoiit  niul  pmvcrfnl 
wiiri'iors  aliinc. " — 1'.  Goihviu,  Jlint.  of  France  : 
Ancient,  (hiiil.  hk.  ;!,  ('/(.  \'2,  fimt-note. 

LEUGA,  The.— '"rUo  roads  in  tlic  wliole 
Roiuaii  ciiniirc  wci'i^  measured  and  niarUi'd  ac- 
cordini,'  to  the  unit  of  tlie  Roman  mile;  (1  48 
kilom. ),  and  u|)  to  tlio  ond  of  the  second  eentiu'y 
this  apidied  also  to  tliose  [tlio  Ciallie]  provinces. 
But  from  Sevenia  ouwiu'd  its  place  was  taken  in 
the  throe  Gauls  and  the  twoGevmanies  by  a,  mile 
con-elated  no  doubt  to  the  Uoman,  but  yet  dilfer- 
ent  and  with  a  Gallic  name,  the  'leuga'  {2.'22'3 
kilometres),  cipial  loone  anda  half  lioman  miles. 
.  .  .  The  ilouble  'leuna,'  the  German  "rasta." 
.  .  .  eorres|ionds  to  the  French  Miuue.'"  —  T. 
Mniiinisen,  lltd.  «f  the  Unmans,  hk.  8,  ch.  3. 

LEUKAS.     See  KoitKVR.v. 

LEUKOPETRA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  146).  Sec 
Grekck:  15.  ('.  2SI1-14I). 

LEUTHEN,  Battle  of.  See  Ger.m.vxy: 
.V.  I).  lT."iT  (.U  i.v — l)i;i  F.MiiKR). 

LEVELLERS,  The.—"  Especially  popular 
amoni;  tlie  sohliers  [of  the  Paiiiamentary  Army, 
England,  A.  D.  1047-48],  and  keeping  uii  their 
excitement  more  particularly  against  the  House 
of  Lords,  were  the  pamphlets  that  came  from 
John  Lilburne.  ami  an  associate  of  his  named 
Richard  Overton.  .  .  .  These  were  the  pamphlets 
.  .  .which  ,  ,  .  were  popular  with  the  common 
soldiers  of  the  Parliamentary  Army,  and  nursed 
that  especial  form  of  the  democratic  passion 
among  them  which  longeil  to  swee]i  away  the 
House  of  Lords  ami  see  England  govern<'d  by  a 
single  Representative  House.  Baxter,  who  re- 
ports this  growth  of  democratic  opinion  in  the 
Army  from  his  own  observation,  distinctly  recog- 
nises in  it  the  beginnings  of  that  rough  idtra- 
Rcpublican  party  which  afterwards  became  for- 
midable miller  tlie  name  of  The  Levellers." — D. 
Masson,  Life  of  John  Mitton,  v.  3.  /A:  4.  ch.  1.— 
"They  [the  Levellers]  had  a  vi.sion  of  a  pure 
and  patriotic  Parliament,  accurately  represent- 
ing tlie  people,  yet  carrying  out  a  political  pro- 
granuue  incomprehensible  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
nation.  Tliis  Parliament  was  to  represent  all 
legitimate  varieties  of  thought,  and  was  yet  to 
act  together  as  one  man.  The  necessity  for  a 
Council  of  State  they  therefore  entirely  denied ; 
and  they  denounced  it  as  a  new  tyranny.  The 
excise  they  condemned  as  an  obstruction  to  trade. 
They  would  have  no  man  compelled  to  fight, 
unless  he  felt  free  in  his  own  couseience  to  do  .so. 
They  appealed  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  found 
their  interpretation  of  it  carrying  them  further 
and  further  away  from  English  ti'aditions  and 
habits,  wliether  of  Chiireh  or  State."  A  mutiny 
of  the  Levellers  in  the  army,  which  broke  out  in 
April  and  Jlav,  1049,  was  put  down  with  stern 
vigor  by  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  .several  of  the 
leaders  being  executed. — J.  A.  Picton,  Oliver 
Crotiiirell.  rh.  IT. 

LEWES,  Battle  of.  See  Engl.\xd:  A.  D. 
1210-1274. 

LEWIS  AND  CLARK'S  EXPEDITION. 
See  UxiTpni  St.\ti:s  oi.-  Am.  :  A.  1).  1>!04-18(J.5. 

LEXINGTON,  Mass.:  A.  D.  1775.  — The 
beginning  of  the  War  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. See  United  States  of  A.m.  ;  A.  D.  1775 
(April). 

LEXINGTON,  Mo.,  Siege  of.  See  United 
States  op  xVm.  :  A.  I).  1801  (July — Septemuer: 
Missouri). 


Battle  at.     .See  United  States  op  Am.  :  .V.  T>. 
1804  (.March— Gctouer:  Arkansas — Missouui). 


LEXOVII,  The. — The  Ixxovii  were  one  of 
the  trilies  of  northwestern  Gaul,  in  the  time  of 
Cresar.  Their  position  is  indicated  and  their 
name,  in  a  modilied  form,  preserved  by  the  town 
of  Lisieux  between  Caen  and  Evreux. — G.  Long, 
Decline  if  tlie  Itontnn  Republic,  v.  4,  cJi.  0. 


LEYDEN:  A.  D.  1574.— Siege  by  the 
Spaniards.  —  Relief  by  the  flooding  of  the  land. 
— The  founding  of  the  University.  .See  ><etii- 
EULANiis:  X.  I).  l.')7:!-l.")T4 ;  and  EDUCATION, 
Ken  a  iss  a  nc  i;  :  X  iot  iit;  11 1 .  a  n  1  )s. 

A.  D.  1609-1620. — The  Sojourn  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers.  See  I.ndei'ENDents;  A.  1).  10U4- 
1017. 

LHASSA,  the   seat   of  the   Grand    Lama. 

See  Lama-;. 

LIA-FAIL,  The.— "The  Tuatha-de-Danaan 
[the  |ieopIe  who  ]ireeeded  tlie  Milesians  in  colo- 
nizing Ireland,  according  to  the  fal)ulous  Irish 
histories]  lirouglit  with  them  from  Scandinavia, 
among  other  extraordinary  things,  three  marvel- 
lous treasures,  the  Lia-Fail,  or  Stone  of  Destiny, 
the  Sorcerer's  Spear,  and  the  Magic  Caldron,  all 
celebrated  in  the  old  Irish  romances.  The  Lia- 
Fail  possessed  the  remarkable  property  of  mak- 
ing a  strange  noise  and  becoming  wonderfully 
disturbeil.  whenever  a  monarch  of  Ireland  of 
pure  blood  was  crowned,  and  a  prophecy  was 
attached  to  it,  that  wdiatever  country  po.sscsi;ed 
it  should  be  ruled  over  by  a  king  of  Irish  de- 
scent, and  enjoy  uninterrupted  success  and  ])ros- 
perity.  It  was  preserved  at  Cashel,  where  the 
kings  of  Munster  were  crowned  upon  it.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers  it  was  afterwards  kept 
at  the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  it  remained  until  it 
was  carried  to  Scotland  by  an  Irish  prince,  who 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  that  country.  There  it 
was  preserved  at  Scone,  until  Edward  I.  carried 
it  away  into  England,  and  placed  it  under  the 
seat  of  tlie  coronation  chair  of  our  kings,  wdiere 
it  still  remains,  ...  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion 
of  some  modern  antiquarians  that  a  pillar  stone 
still  remaining  at  the  Hill  of  Tara  is  the  true  Lia- 
Fail,  which  in  that  case  was  not  carried  to  Scot- 
land,"—T.  Wright,  Hint,  of  Ireland,  bk.  1,  ch.  2, 
and  foot-note. — See,  also,  Scotland:  Bth-Oth 
Centuries. 

LIBBY  PRISON.  See  Prisons  and  Prison- 
Pens.  Confederate. 

LIBERAL  ARTS,  The  Seven.  See  Edu- 
cation, Meiu.kval:  Scholasticism. 

LIBERAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  See 
United  States  of  Xm.  :  X.  D.  1872. 

LIBERAL  UNIONISTS.  See  England: 
A.  D.  18-;.-,-is80. 

LIBERI  HOMINES.  See  Sl.wery,  JIe- 
di.kval:  Exoi.and. 

LIBERIA,  The  founding  of  the  Republic  of. 
Sec  Si.avkkv.  Xeoro:  A.  D.  1810-1847. 

LIBERTINES  OF  GENEVA,  The.— Tlie 
party  which  opposed  Calvin's  austere  and  arbi- 
trav\-  rule  in  Geneva  were  called  Libertines. — F. 
P.  Guizot.  Jiihii  Call-in.  ch.  9-10. 

LIBERTINI.     See  Ingenul 

LIBERTY  BELL,  The.  See  Indepen- 
dence H  \I.L. 

LIBERTY  BOYS.— The  name  by  which 
the  .S[ins  of  Libertv  uf  the  American  Revolution 
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were  fainiliarlv  known.  See  United  St.\tes  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  iflw:  Xew  York:  A.  D.  1TT3-1T74; 
anil  Lii'.HUTV  Thee. 

LIBERTY  CAP.— "This  emblem,  like  many 
similar  ones  received  by  the  revolutions  from  the 
hand  of  chance,  was  a  mystery  even  to  tliose  who 
wore  it.  It  had  been  adopted  [at  Paris]  for  the 
first  time  on  the  day  of  the  triumiili  of  the  sol- 
diers of  Chdteauvieu.v  [Ajiril  15,  1702,  when  41 
Swiss  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Chateauvienx, 
condemned  to  the  galleys  for  participation  in  a 
dangerous  mutiny  of  the  garrison  at  Nancy  in 
1790,  but  liberated  in  coniijliauce  with  the  de- 
manils  of  the  mob,  were  feted  as  lieroes  by  the 
Jacobins  of  Paris].  Some  said  it  was  the  coiffure 
of  the  galley-slaves,  ouce  infamous,  but  glorious 
since  it  had" covered  the  brows  of  these  martyrs 
of  the  insurrection:  and  they  added  tliat  tlie 
people  wished  to  purify  this"  head-dress  from 
ever}'  staiu  by  wearing  it  themselves.  Others 
only  saw  in  it  the  Phrygian  bonnet,  a  symbol  of 
freedom  for  slaves.  The  "  bonnet  rouge '  had 
from  its  first  appearance  been  the  subject  of  dis- 
pute and  dissension  amongst  the  Jacobins;  the 
'e.\altes' wore  it.  whilst  the  '  moderes '  yet  ab- 
stained from  adopting  it."  Robespierre  and  his 
immediate  followers  opposed  the  "frivolity"  of 
the  "bonnet  rouge,"  and  momeutarilj-  suppressed 
it  in  the  Assembly.  "But  even  the  voice  of  Robes- 
jiierre,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Jacobins,  could 
not  arrest  the  outbreak  of  enthusiasm  that  had 
placed  the  sign  of  '  avenging  equality  '  ('  I'egalite 
vcngeresse  ')  on  every  liead ;  and  the  evening  of 
tlie  d;iy  on  which  it  was  repudiated  at  the 
Jacobins'  saw  it  inaugurated  at  all  the  theatres. 
Tlie  bust  of  Voltaire,"the  destroyer  of  prejudice, 
was  adorned  with  the  Phrygian  cap  of  liberty, 
amidst  the  shouts  of  the  sjjectators,  wliilst  the 
cap  and  pike  became  the  uniform  and  weapon  of 
the  citizen  soldier." — A.  de  Lamartiue,  llist.  of 
the  Girondists,  hk.  13  (c.  1). 

Also  in:  H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of  the  French 
Bo'..  r.  2,  ch.  2. 

LIBERTY  GAP,  Battle  of.  See  Ukited 
St.\tes  OK  A.M. :  A.  T).  lS(i3  (June — July:  Ten- 
nessee). 

LIBERTY  PARTY  AND  LIBERTY 
LEAGUE.  See  Sl.a.veky,  Xegko:  A.  D.  1840- 
1S47. 

LIBERTY  TREE  AND  LIBERTY 
HALL. — "  Lafayette  said,  when  in  Boston,  'The 
world  should  never  forget  the  spot  where  once 


stood  Liberty  Tree,  so  famous  in  your  annals.' 
.  .  .  The  open  space  at  the  four  corners  of 
Washington,  Essex,  and  Boylston  streets  was 
once  known  as  Hanover  Square,  from  the  royal 
house  of  Hanover,  and  sometimes  as  the  Elm 
Neighborhood,  from  the  magnificent  elms  witli 
which  it  was  environed.  It  was  one  of  the  finest 
of  tlie.se  that  obtained  the  name  of  Lilierly  Tree, 
from  its  being  used  on  the  first  occasion  of  resis- 
tance to  the  obnoxious  Stam]!  Act.  ...  At  day- 
break on  the  14th  August,  176.J,  nearly  ten  years 
before  active  hostilities  broke  out,  an  elfigy  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  Stamp  officer,  and  a  boot,  with 
the  Devil  peeping  out  of  it. —  an  allusion  to  Lord 
Bute, —  was  discovered  hanging  from  Liberty 
Tree.  The  images  remained  hanging  all  day, 
and  were  visited  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
both  from  the  town  and  the  ueighljoring  coun- 
try. Business  was  almost  suspended.  J-ieuten- 
ant-Governor  Hutchinson  ordered  the  sheriff  to 
take  the  figures  down,  but  he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  he  dared  not  do  so.  As  the  tlay  closed 
in  the  effigies  were  taken  down,  jilaced  ujfon  a 
bier,  and,  followed  by  several  thousand  people 
of  every  class  and  condition,"  were  borne  through 
the  city  and  then  burned,  after  which  much  riot- 
ous conduct  on  the  part  of  tlie  crowd  occurred. 
"  In  176(3.  when  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  took 
place,  a  large  copper  plate  was  fastened  to  the 
tree,  inscribed  in  golden  characters: — 'This  tree 
was  planted  in  the  year  1(540,  and  iiruned  by  order 
of  the  .Sous  of  Liberty,  Feb.  14th,  176(5.'.  .  .The 
ground  immediately  aljout  Lilierty  Tree  was 
]io|iularly  known  as  Lilierty  Hall.  In  August, 
1767,  a  flagstaff  had  been  erected,  which  went 
tiirough  ami  extended  above  its  highest  branches. 
A  flag  hoisted  upon  this  staff  was  tlie  signal  for 
the  assembling  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  ...  In 
August,  1775^  the  name  of  Liberty  having  be- 
come offensive  to  the  tories  and  their  British 
allies,  the  tree  was  cut  down  by  a  party  led  by 
one  Job  Williams." — S.  A.  Drake,  Old  Land- 
marls  <if  luistiiii.  eh.  14. 

LIBERUM  VETO,  The.  Sec  Pol.\.\d: 
A.  1).  1.57S-l(i.J2. 

LIBRA,  The  Roman. — "  The  ancient  Roman 
unit  of  weight  was  the  libra,  or  pondus,  from 
wliicli  the  modern  names  of  the  livre  and  pound 
are  derived.  Its  weight  was  equal  to  r),01.'5  Troy 
gr.  or  32.5  grm..  and  it  was  identical  with  the 
Oreek- Asiatic  mina." — II.  W.  Chisholm,  lieienee 
of  Wci'jhinij  and  Measuring,  ch.  2.^See,  also.  As. 
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Ancient. 
Babylonia  and  Assyria. — "  The  Babylonians 
were  .  .  .  essentially  a  reading  and  writing  peo- 
ple. .  .  .  Books  were  numerous  and  students 
were  many.  The  books  were  for  the  most  part 
written  upon  clay  [tablet.s]  witli  a  wooden  reed 
or  metal  stylus,  i'or  clay  was  cheap  and  plenti- 
ful, and  easily  impressed  witli  the  wedge-shaped 
lines  of  which  the  characters  were  coiiqiosed. 
But  besides  clay,  papyrus  and  possilily  also 
parchment  were  employed  as  writing  materials; 
at  all  events  tin?  papyrus  is  referred  to  in  the 
texts."  —  A.  H.  Sayce.  Social  Life  ainon;/  the  As- 
.ti/rians  and  Jlahi/loniaiin,  ji.  30. — "We  must 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tablet  was 
formed.     Fine  clav  was  sekcled,   kneaded,  and 


moulded  into  the  shape  of  the  required  tablet. 
One  side  was  flat,  and  the  other  rounded.  The 
writing  was  then  inscribed  on  both  sides,  holes 
were  pricked  in  the  clay,  and  then  it  was  baked. 
The  holes  allowed  the  steam  which  was  gene- 
rated during  the  process  of  baking  to  escajie. 
It  is  thought  that  the  clay  used  in  some  of  the 
tablets  was  not  only  well  kneaded,  but  ground  in 
some  kind  of  mill, "for  the  texture  of  the  clay  is 
as  fine  as  some  of  our  best  modcin  iiottery. 
The  wedges  appear  to  have  been  impresscil  by  a 
square  headed  instrument," — K.  A.  W.  Budge, 
liahiilonian  Life  and  Ilistoni.  p.  10."). — ,Vssur- 
banipal,  the  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks,  was 
the  greatest  and  most  celebrated  of  Assyrian 
monarehs.       He    w;is    tlie    principal    patiiui    of 
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Assyrian  litci'iiturc,  and  the  tri'i'atfr  iiavt  of  llic 
graiid  library  at  Nineveli  was  vvritU'ii  ihiriiig  his 
reigu."  —  O.  Sinitli,  Assijrinn.  Dixcoeeries,  ch.  18. 
—  "  Assur))aiii|)al  is  fond  of  old  books,  particu- 
larly of  tlu!  old  .sacred  works.  lie  collects  Ihu 
scattered  specimens  from  the  chief  cities  of  his 
<'nipire.  and  even  employs  scribes  in  Chaldea, 
Ourouk,  Barsippa,  and  IJabylon  to  copy  for  him 
the  tabids  tleposlted  in  the  temples.  Ilis  ])riu- 
cipal  library  is  at  Nineveh,  in  the  palace  wdiich 
lie  built  for  himself  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris,  and  which  he  has  just  finished  decorat- 
ing. It  contains  more  than  thirty  lh<iusand 
tablets,  niethodicidly  classified  and  arranged  in 
several  rooms,  with  detailed  catalogues  for  con- 
venient reference.  Many  of  the  works  are  con- 
tinued from  tablet  to  tablet  and  form  a  series,  each 
bearing  the  first  words  of  the  te.xt  as  its  title. 
The  account  of  the  creation,  which  begins  with 
the  phrase:  '  Formerly,  that  which  is  above  was 
not  yet  calleil  the  heaven,'  was  entitled:  'For- 
merly, that  which  is  above.  No.  1 ; '  '  Formerly, 
that  which  is  above.  No.  2;'  and  so  on  to  the 
end.  Assurbauipal  is  not  less  proud  of  his  love 
of  letters  than  of  his  jiolitic'd  activity,  and  he  is 
an.\ious  that  posteiity  should  know  how  much 
he  has  done  for  literature.  His  name  is  in- 
scribed upon  every  work  in  his  libraiy,  ancient 
and  modern.  'The  jialace  of  Assurbauipal, 
king  of  legions,  king  of  multitudes,  king  of  As- 
syria, to  whom  the  god  Nebo  and  the  goddess 
Tasmetu  have  granted  attentive  ears  and  open 
eyes  to  discover  the  writings  of  the  scribes  of 
mj'  kingdom,  whom  tlie  kings  my  predecessors, 
have  employed.  In  my  respect  for  Nebo,  the 
god  of  intelligence,  I  have  collected  these  tablets ; 
I  have  had  them  co]5ied,  I  have  marked  them 
with  my  name,  and  I  have  deposited  them  in 
my  palace.'  The  library  at  Dur-Sarginu,  al- 
though not  so  rich  as  the  one  in  Nineveh,  is  still 
fairly  well  supplied."  —  G.  Maspero,  Life  in 
Ancient  Erjypt  tind  Assyria,  ch.  16.  —  "Collec- 
tions of  inscribed  tablets  had  been  made  by  Tig- 
latli-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  B.  C.  74.),  who 
had  copied  some  historical  inscriptions  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Sargou,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  to 
which  Assur-bani-pal  belonged,  B.  C.  723,  had  in- 
creased this  library  by  adding  a  collection  of  astro- 
logical and  similar  texts,  and  Sennacherib,  B.  C. 
700,  had  composed  copies  of  the  Assyrian  canon, 
short  histories,  and  miscellaneous  inscriptions, 
to  add  to  the  collection.  Seunacherilj  also 
moved  the  library  from  Calah.  its  original  seat, 
to  Nineveh,  the  capital.  Esarhaddon,  B.  C.  681, 
added  numerous  historical  and  mythological 
texts.  All  the  inscriptions  of  the  former  kings 
were,  however,  nothing  coinpai'ed  to  those  writ- 
ten during  the  reign  of  Assur-baui-pal.  Thou- 
sands of  inscribed  tablets  from  all  places,  and  on 
every  variety  of  subject,  were  collected,  and 
copied,  and  stored  in  the  library  of  the  palace  at 
Nineveh  during  his  reign  ;  and  by  his  statements 
they  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  spread  learning  among 
the  Assyrians.  Among  these  tablets  one  class 
consisted  of  historical  texts,  some  the  histories  of 
the  former  kings  of  Assyria,  and  others  copies 
of  royal  inscriptions  from  vai'ious  other  places. 
Similar  to  these  were  tlie  copies  of  treaties,  des- 
patches, and  orders  from  the  king  to  his  generals 
and  ministers,  a  large  number  of  whichformed 
part  of  the  library.  There  was  a  large  collec- 
tion of  letters  of  all  sorts,  from  despatches  to 


the  king  on  tlie  one  hand,  down  to  private  notes 
on  the  other.  Geography  found  a  place  among 
the  sciences,  and  was  represented  by  lists  of 
countries,  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  notices 
of  the  position,  [iroducts,  and  character  of 
districts,  ifcc,  &c.  There  were  tables  giving  ac- 
coimts  of  the  law  and  legal  decisions,  and  tablets 
with  contracts,  loans,  deeds  of  sale  and  barter, 
i\;c.  There  were  lists  of  tribute  and  taxes,  ac- 
counts of  jiroiJerty  in  the  various  cities,  forming 
some  approacli  to  a  census  and  general  account 
of  the  empire.  One  large  and  imi)ortant  section 
of  the  library  was  devoted  to  legends  of  various 
sorts,  many  of  whicli  were  borrowed  from  otlier 
countries.  Among  these  were  the  legends  of  the 
hero  Iz<lubar,  perhaps  the  Nimrod  of  the  Bible. 
One  of  these  legends  gives  the  Chaldean  account 
of  the  flood,  others  of  this  description  give 
various  failles  and  stories  of  evil  spirits.  The 
mythological  jiart  of  the  library  embraced  lists 
of  the  gods,  their  titles,  attributes,  temples,  &c., 
hymns  in  jiraise  of  various  deities,  ]irayers  to  be 
used  by  different  classes  of  men  to  different  gods, 
and  under  various  circumstances,  as  during 
eclipses  or  calamities,  on  .setting  out  for  a  cam- 
paign. &c..  &.C.  Astronomy  was  represented  by 
various  tablets  and  works  on  the  appearance 
and  motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  various  celes- 
tial phenomena.  Astrology  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Astronomy,  and  formed  a  numerous 
class  of  subjects  and  inscriptions.  An  interest- 
ing division  was  formed  by  the  works  on  natural 
history;  these  consisted  of  lists  of  animals, 
birds,  reptiles,  trees,  grasses,  stones,  &c.,  iVc. . 
arranged  in  classes,  according  to  their  character 
and  aflinities  as  then  understood,  lists  of  min- 
erals and  their  uses,  lists  of  foods,  &c.,  &c. 
Mathematics  and  arithmetic  were  found,  includ- 
ing square  and  cube  root,  the  working  out  of 
]iroblems,  &c.,  &c.  Much  of  the  learning  on 
these  tablets  was  borrowed  from  tlic  Chaldeans 
and  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  had  orginally 
been  written  in  a  diflerent  language  and  .style  of 
writing,  hence  it  was  necessary  to  have  transla- 
tions and  exjdanations  of  many  of  these;  and  in 
order  to  make  their  meaning  clear,  grammars, 
dictionaries,  and  lexicons  were  prepared,  em- 
bracing the  principal  features  of  the  two  lan- 
guages involved,  and  enabling  the  Assyrians  to 
study  the  older  inscriptions.  Such  are  some  of 
the  principal  features  of  the  grand  A.ssyrian 
library,  which  Assur-bani-pal  established  at  Nine- 
veh, and  wdiich  jirobably  numbered  over  10,000 
clay  documents."  —  George  Smith,  Ancient  Ili.s- 
tov'y  from  the  Mimnments:  Assyria,  pp.  V^^-X^X. 
—  ''it  is  now  [1882]  more  than  thirty  years  since 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  passing  through  one  of  the 
doorways  of  the  partially  explored  palace  in  the 
mound  "of  Kouyunjik,  guarded  by  sculptured 
fish  gods,  stood  for  the  first  time  in  the  double 
.chambers  containing  a  large  portion  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  immense  library  collected  by  As- 
surbannipal.  King  of  Nineveh.  .  .  .  Since  that 
time,  with  but  slight  intermissions,  this  treasure- 
house  of  a  forgotten  past  has  been  turned  over 
again  and  again,  notably  in  the  expeditions  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Smith",  and  still  the  supply  of 
its  cuneiform  literature  is  not  exhausted.  Until 
last  year  [1881]  this  discovery  remained  unique; 
but  "the  iier.severance  of  the  British  Mu.seum 
authorities  and  the  patient  labour  of  Mr.  Rassam 
were  then  rewarded  by  the  exhumation  of  wdiat 
is  apparently  the  library  chamber  of  the  temple 
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or  palace  at  Sippava,  witli  all  its  10,000  tablets, 
resting  undisturbL'd,  arranged  in  thoir  position 
on  the  shelves,  just  as  placed  in  order  bj'  the  li- 
brarian twenty-five  centuries  ago.  .  .  .  From 
what  Berosus  tells  us  with  regard  to  Sippara,  or 
Pantibiblon  (the  town  of  books),  the  very  city, 
one  of  whose  libraries  has  just  lieen  brought  to 
light,  ...  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  first  towns  that  collected  a 
library.  ...  It  is  possible  that  the  mound  at 
Mugheir  enshrines  the  oldest  library  of  all.  for 
here  are  the  remains  of  the  city  of  Ur  (probably 
the  Biblical  Ur  of  the  Chaldees).  From  this 
spot  came  the  earliest  known  I'oyal  brick  inscrip- 
tion, as  follows: — '  Urukh,  King  of  L'r,  who 
Bit  Xanur  built.'  Although  there  are  several 
texts  from  Mugheir,  such  as  that  of  Duugi,  son 
of  Urukh,  yet.  unless  by  means  of  copies  made 
for  later  libraries  in  Assj-ria,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  know  much  of  its  librar_y.  Strange  to  say, 
however,  the  British  Museum  possesses  the  sig- 
net cylinder  of  one  of  the  librarians  of  Ur,  who 
is  the  earliest  known  person  holding  such  an 
office.  ...  Its  inscription  is  given  thus  by 
Smith:  —  '  Emuq-sin,  the  powerful  hero,  the 
King  of  Ur,  King  of  the  four  regions;  Amil 
Anu,  the  tablet-keeper,  son  of  Cxatu  his  servant.' 
.  .  .  Erech,  tlie  modern  Warka,  is  a  city  at 
which  we  know  there  must  have  been  one  or 
more  libraries,  for  it  was  from  thence  Assur- 
bannipal  copied  the  famous  Isdubar  series  of 
legends  in  twelve  tablets,  one  of  which  contained 
the  account  of  the  Deluge.  Hence  also  came 
the  wonderful  work  on  magic  in  more  than  one 
hundred  tablets;  for,  as  we  have  it,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  facsimile  by  Assiirbannipal's  scribes 
of  a  treatise  which  had  formed  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  the  school  of  the  priests  at  Erech. 
.  .  .  Larsa,  now  named  Senkcreh,  was  the  seat 
of  a  tablet  collection  that  seems  to  have  been 
largely  a  mathematical  one;  for  in  the  remains 
we  possess  of  it  are  tablets  containing  tables  of 
squares  and  cube  roots  and  others,  giving  the 
characters  for  fractions.  There  are  from  here 
also,  however,  fragments  with  lists  of  the  gods, 
a  portion  of  a  geographical  dictionary,  lists  of 
temples,  &c.  .  .  .  To  a  library  at  Cutlia  we  owe 
the  remnants  of  a  tablet  work  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  creation  and  the  wars  of  the  gfids, 
and,  among  otiier.s,  a  very  ancient  terra-^otta 
tablet  bearing  a  copy  of  an  inscription  engraved 
in  the  temple  of  the  god  Dup  Lan  at  Cutlia.  by 
Dungi,  King  of  Ur.  The  nvimber  of  tablets  and 
cylinders  found  by  M.  de  Sarzee  at  Zirgulla 
siiow  that  there  too  the  habit  of  conunitting  so 
much  to  writing  was  as  rife  as  in  other  cities  of 
whose  literary  character  we  know  more." —  T/ic 
Lilmtrics  of  Dabylmwi.  and  Assyria  {Kiimclrih/i; 
Xov.  24,  1882,  and  March  2,  1883). —  "  One 'of 
the  most  important  residts  of  Sir  A.  II.  Layard's 
explorations  at  Nineveh  was  the  discovery  of  the 
ruine<l  library  of  the  ancient  city,  now  burii'd 
under  the  mounds  of  Kouyunjik.  The  broken 
clay  tablets  belonging  to  this  library  not  only 
furnished  the  student  with  an  immense  mass  of 
literary  matter,  but  also  with  direct  aids  towards 
a  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  syllaliary  and  lan- 
guage. Among  the  literature  represented  in  the 
library  of  Kouyunjik  were  lists  of  characters, 
with  their  various  pli(;netie  and  ideograiihic 
meanings,  tables  of  synonymes.  and  catalogues  of 
the  names  of  jilants  and  animals.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  all.     The  inventors  of  the  cuni'i- 


form  system  of  writing  had  been  a  people  who 
preceded  the  Semites  in  the  occupation  of  Baby- 
lonia, and  who  spoke  an  agglutinative  language 
utterly  different  from  that  of  their  Semitic  suc- 
cessors. These  Accadians,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  left  behind  them  a  considerable  amoiint 
of  literature,  which  was  highly  ]u-iy.ed  by  the 
Semitic  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  A  large 
portion  of  the  Xinevite  tablets,  accordingly,  con- 
sists of  interlinear  or  parallel  translations  from 
Accadian  into  Assyrian,  as  well  as  of  reading 
books,  dictionaries,  and  grammars,  in  which  the 
Accadian  original  is  placed  bv  the  side  of  its 
Assyrian  equivalent." — A.  II.  Sayce,  Fresh  Light 
from  the.  Ancient  Monuments,  ch.  1, 

Greece. — "Pisistratus  the  tyrant  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  supplied  books  of  the 
liberal  sciences  at  Athens  for  public  use.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  themselves,  with  great  care 
and  pains,  increased  their  number;  but  all  this 
multitude  of  books,  Xerxes,  when  he  obtained 
possession  of  Athens,  and  burned  the  whole  of 
the  city  except  the  citadel,  seized  and  carried 
away  to  Persia.  But  king  Seleucus,  who  was 
called  Xicanor,  many  years  afterwards,  was  cai'e- 
fid  that  all  of  them  should  be  again  carried  back 
to  Athens."  "That  Pisistratus  was  the  first  who 
collected  books,  seems  generally  allowed  by  an- 
cient writers.  ...  In  Greece  were  several 
famous  libraries.  Clearchus,  who  was  a  follower 
of  Plato,  founded  a  luagnifieent  one  in  Ileraclea. 
There  was  one  in  the  island  of  C'nidos.  The 
books  of  Athens  were  by  Sy  11a  removed  to  Rome. 
The  ]iul)lic  libraries  of  the  Romans  were  filled 
with  books,  not  of  miscellaneous  literature,  but 
were  rather  political  and  sacred  collections,  con- 
sisting of  what  regarded  their  laws  and  the  cere- 
monies of  their  religion." — Aulus  Gellius,  The 
Attic  yirjhts,  hk.  6,  ch.  17  (i\  2),  irith.  foot-note  by 
W.  Bcloe. —  "  If  the  libraries  of  the  Greeks  at  all 
resembled  in  form  and  dimensions  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  they  were  by  no  means  spacious; 
neither,  in  fact,  was  a  great  deal  of  room  neces- 
sary, as  the  manuscripts  of  the  ancieius  stowed 
away  much  closer  than  om-  modern  books,  and 
were  sometimes  kept  in  circular  boxes,  of  elegant 
form,  with  covers  of  turned  wood.  The  volumes 
consisted  of  rolls  of  parchment,  sometimes  purple 
at  the  back,  or  papyrus,  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  in  breadth,  and  as  many  feet  long  as 
the  subject  required.  The  pages  formed  a  num- 
ber of  transverse  compartments,  conuncucing  at 
the  left,  and  proceeding  in  order  to  the  other  ex- 
tremity, and  the  reader,  holding  in  citlicr  hand 
one  end  of  the  manuscript,  unrolled  and  rolled  it 
up  as  he  read.  Occasionally  these  books  w'ere 
placed  on  shelves,  in  jiiles,  with  the  ends  out- 
wards, adorned  with  golden  bosses,  the  titles  of 
the  various  treatises  being  written  on  pendant 
labels."— J.  A.  St.  John,  The  Hellenes,  v.  2.  p. 
84.  —  "Tlie  learned  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
how  wide  is  the  dillerence  between  the  ancient 
'volumen.'  or  roll,  and  the  'volume'  of  the 
modern  book-trade,  and  how  much  smaller  tin; 
amount  of  literary  matter  which  the  former  may 
reiiresent.  Any  single  '  book  '  or  '  part '  of  a 
treatise  would  "anciently  have  been  called  'vol- 
umen,' and  wovdd  reckon  as  such  in  the  enumera- 
tion of  a  codection  of  books.  The'  Iliad  of 
Ilomcr,  which  in  a  modern  library  may  form  but 
a  single  volume,  would  have  counted  as  twenty- 
four  'volumina'  at  Alexandria.  We  read  of 
authors   leaving   behind  them  works  reckoned. 
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not  by  vdliiiiu's  or  tens  (if  volunics,  but  by  buri- 
flreds.   ...    It  will   ut  oiic(^  be  iiii(lci-sto<iil  tliat 

.  .  tlic  very  largest  n3sciul)I:it;c  n{  'volumina' 
assigtii'il  MS  the  totnl  of  tlu'  f^reatcst  of  tbe  uii- 
cient  collci'tioiis  would  fall  far  short,  ill  its  real 
literary  contents,  of  the  .seeond-ratc,  or  even 
tliird-rato  collections  of  tlie  present  day."  — 
lAhrdrien,  Ancient  and  Modern  (/idinbartjh  lien., 
Jan.,  1874). 

Alexandria. — "The  first  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Laftus,  not  only  endeavoured  to  render  Alexan- 
dria one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  commer- 
cial of  cities,  lie  likewise  wished  her  to  become 
the  eraillo  of  seieiico  and  i)hiloso|ilij'.  By  the 
advice  of  an  Athenian  emigrant,  Demetrius  of 
Phaleros,  this  prince  established  a  society  of 
learned  and  scientific  men,  the  prototype  of  our 
Hcadcmies  and  modern  institutions.  He  caused 
that  celebrated  iiiuseum  to  lie  raised,  that  became 
an  ornament  to  the  Bruchioii ;  and  here  was  de- 
l)osited  the  noble  lilirary,  'a  collection,'  says 
Titus  Livius,  'at  once  a  proof  of  the  magiiiti- 
cence  of  those  kings,  and  of  their  love  of  science.' 
Philadclplios,  the  successor  of  Lagus,  finding 
that  the  lilirary  of  the  Bruchion  already  num- 
bered 400,000  volumes,  and  cither  thinking  that 
the  cditice  could  not  well  make  room  f<jr  any 
more,  or  being  desirous,  from  motives  of  jealousy, 
to  render  his  name  equally  famous  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  similar  monumeut,  founded  a  sec- 
ond library  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  called  tiie 
Serapeuin,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
Bruchion,  in  another  part  of  the  town.  These 
two  libraries  were  denominated,  for  a  lengtli  of 
time,  the  Jlother  and  the  Daughter.  During  the 
war  with  Egypt,  C.Tsar,  having  set  fire  to  the 
king's  fleet,  which  happened  to  bo  anchored  in 
the  great  port,  it  communicated  with  the  Bru- 
chion ;  the  p.arent  lilirary  was  consumed,  and,  if 
any  remains  were  rescued  from  the  flames,  they 
were,  in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  the  Sera- 
peum.  Consequently,  ever  after,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  of  the  latter.  Euergetes  and 
the  other  Ptolemies  enlarged  it  successively;  and 
Cleopatra  added  200.000  manuscripts  at  once 
from  the  lilirary  of  King  Pergamos,  given  her 
by  JIark  Antony.  .  .  .  Aulus  Gellius  and  Am- 
mianus  jrarcellus  seeni  to  insinuate  that  tlie 
whole  of  the  Alexandrian  library  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  the  time  of  C;esar.  .  .  .  But 
both  arc  mistaken  on  this  point.  Ammianus,  in 
the  rest  of  his  narrative,  evidently  confounds 
Serapeum  and  Bruchion.  .  .  .  Suetonius  (in  his 
life  of  Domitian)  mentions  that  this  emperor  .sent 
some  amanuenses  to  Alexandria,  for  tlie  purjiose 
of  copying  a  quantity  of  books  that  were  want- 
ing in  his  library;  consequent!}'  a  library  existed 
in  Alexandria  a  long  while  after  Ca'Sar.  Besides, 
we  know  that  the  Serapeum  was  only  destroyed 
A.  D.  391,  by  the  order  of  Theodosius.  Doubt- 
less the  library  suffered  considerably  on  this  kist- 
mentioned  occasion;  but  that  it  still  partly 
existed  is  beyond  a  doubt,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Oroses,  who,  twenty-four  years  later, 
made  a  voyage  to  Alexandria,  and  assures  us  that 
he  'saw,  in  several  temples,  presses  full  of 
books,'  the  remains  of  ancient  libraries.  .  .  . 
Tlie  trustworthy  Oroses,  in  41.5,  is  the  last  wit- 
ness we  have  of  tlie  existence  of  a  library  at 
Alexandria.  Tlie  numerous  Christian  writers  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  who  have  handed 
down  to  us  so  many  trilling  facts,  liave  not  said 
a  word  upon  this  important  subject.     We,  therc- 
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fore,  have  no  certain  documents  upon  the  fate  of 
our  library  from  41.')  to  KVS,  or,  according  to 
others,  040,  wlien  the  Arabs  too|^  jiossession  of 
Alexandria,  —  a  pc'riod  of  ignorance  and  b.arba- 
rism,  of  war  and  revolutions,  and  vain  disputes 
between  a  hundred  dilfcrent  sects.  Now,  to- 
wards A.  D.  G3G,  or  G40,  the  troops  of  th('  caliph, 
Omar,  headed  by  his  lieutenant,  Anirou.  took 
possession  of  Alexandria.  For  more  than  si.t 
centuries,  nobody  in  Europe  took  the  troulile  of 
ascertaining  what  had  become  of  the  library  of 
Alexandria.  At  length,  in  the  year  IIKJO,  a 
learnc'd  Oxford  scholar,  Edward  Pocockc,  who 
had  been  twice  to  the  East,  and  had  brought 
back  a  number  of  Arabian  manuscripts,  first  in- 
troduced the  Oriental  history  of  the  physician 
Aliulfarage  to  the  learned  world,  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. In  it  we  read  the  following  passage:  — 
'In  those  days  floui-islicd  .John  of  Alexandria, 
whom  we  have  siirnamed  the  Grammarian,  and 
who  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  Jacobites. 
...  lie  livetl  to  the  time  when  Amrou  Ebno'l- 
As  took  Alexandria.  He  went  to  visit  the  con- 
queror; and  Anirou,  who  was  aware  of  the 
height  of  learning  and  science  that  .John  liad  at- 
tained, treated  him  with  every  distinction,  and 
listened  eagerly  to  his  lectures  on  |ihilosophy, 
which  were  quite  new  to  the  Arabians.  Amrou 
was  himself  a  man  of  intellect  and  discernment, 
and  very  clcar-hea<lcd.  lie  retained  the  learned 
man  about  his  person.  .lolin  one  day  said  to  him, 
"You  have  visited  all  the  stores  of  Alexandria, 
and  you  have  put  your  seal  on  all  the  differ- 
ent tilings  you  found  there.  I  say  nothing 
about  those  treasures  which  have  any  value  for 
you ;  but,  in  good  sooth,  you  might  leave  us 
those  of  which  you  make  no  use."  "  What  then 
is  it  that  you  want '?"  interrupted  Amrou.  "The 
books  of  philosophy  that  are  to  be  fouml  in  the 
royal  treasury,"  answered  .John.  "  I  can  dispose 
of  nothing,"  Amrou  then  said,  "without  the 
permission  of  the  lord  of  all  true  believers,  Omar 
Ebno'l-Chattab."  He  therefore  wrote  to  Omar, 
informing  him  of  .John's  request.  He  received 
an  answer  from  Omar  in  these  words.  "As  to 
the  books  you  mention,  cither  they  agree  with 
Gods  holy  book,  and  then  God's  book  is  all-sutli- 
cient  without  them;  or  they  disagree  with  God's 
book,  in  which  case  they  ought  not  to  be  pre- 
served. "  And,  in  consequence,  Amrou  Ebno'1-As 
caused  them  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  differ- 
ent baths  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  fuel.  In  this 
manner  they  were  consumed  in  half-a-year.' 
When  this  account  of  Abulfarage's  was  made 
known  in  Europe,  it  was  at  once  admitted  as  a 
fact,  without  the  least  question.  .  .  .  Since  Po- 
cockc, another  Arab  historian,  likewise  a  physi- 
cian, was  discovered,  who  gave  pretty  nearly  the 
same  account.  This  was  Abdollatif,  who  wrote 
towards  1200,  and  consequently  prior  to  Abulfar- 
age.  .  .  .  Abdollatif  does  not  relate  any  of  the 
circumstances  accessory  to  the  destruction  of  the 
library.  But  what  faith  can  we  put  in  a  writer 
who  tells  us  that  he  has  actually  .seen  what  could 
no  longer  have  been  in  existence  in  his  time?  '  I 
have  seen,'  says  he,  'the  portico  and  the  college 
that  Alexander  the  Great  caused  to  be  built,  and 
which  contained  the  splendid  library,'  ifcc.  Xow, 
these  buildings  were  situated  within  the  Bru- 
chion ;  and  since  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  who  had 
destroyed  it  —  that  is  to  say,  at  least  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  Abdollatif  —  the  Bruchion  was 
a  deserted  spot,  covered  with  ruins  and  rubbish. 
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Alnilfnrngc.  on  the  other  hand,  ])lac('S  tlic  liljrary 
in  the  Royal  Treasury;  and  the  aiiaclironisni  is 
just  as  bad.  Xhe  royal  edifices  were  all  contained  ' 
vithiu  the  walls  of  the  Bruchiou;  aud  not  one  of 
them  could  then  be  left.  ...  As  a  fact  is  not 
necessarily  iucoutcstablo  because  advanced  as 
such  by  one  or  even  two  historians,  several  per- 
sons of  learning  and  research  liave  doubted  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  Renaudot  (Hist,  des 
Pntriarchcs  d'Alexaudrie)  had  already  questioned 
its  authenticity,  by  observing:  'This  account  is 
rather  suspicious,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with 
the  Arabians.'  Aud,  lastly,  Querci,  the  two 
Assemani,  Villoison,  and  Gibbon,  completely  de- 
clared themselves  against  it.  Gibbon  at  once 
expresses  his  astonishment  that  two  historians, 
both  of  Egypt,  should  not  have  said  a  woi-d 
about  so  remarkable  an  event.  The  first  of  these 
is  Eutychius,  patriarcli  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 
in  that  city  •'iOO  years  after  it  was  taken  by  tlie 
Saracens,  and  who  gives  a  long  and  detailed  ac- 
count, in  his  Annals,  both  of  the  siege  and  the 
succeeding  events  ;  the  second  is  Elmacin,  a 
most  veracious  writer,  the  author  of  a  History  of 
the  Saracens,  and  who  especially  relates  the  life 
of  Omar,  and  the  taking  of  Alexandria,  with  its 
minutest  circumstances.  Is  it  conceivable  or  to 
be  believed  that  these  two  historians  should  have 
been  ignorant  of  so  important  a  circumstauce  '? 
That  two  learned  men  wlio  would  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  such  a  loss  should  have  made 
no  mention  of  it,  though  living  and  writing  in 
Alexandria  —  Eutychius,  too,  at  no  distant  period 
from  the  event  ?  and  that  we  sliould  learn  it  for 
the  first  tiiue  from  a  stranger  who  wrote,  six 
centuries  after,  on  the  frontiers  of  Sledia  ?  Be- 
.sides,  as  Gibbon  observes,  why  shoidd  the  Calijih 
Omar,  who  'was  no  enemy  to  science,  have  acted, 
in  this  one  instance,  in  direct  opposition  to  liis 
character.  ...  To  these  reasons  may  be  added 
the  remark  of  a  German  writer,  !M.  Reiuhard, 
who  observes  that  Eutychius  (Annals  of  Euty- 
chius, vol.  ii.  p.  316)  transcribes  the  very  words 
of  the  letter  in  which  Amrou  gives  the  C'aliiih 
Omar  an  account  of  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  '  I  have  carried 
the  town  by  storm,'  says  he,  'and  without  any 
preceding  otf er  of  capitulation.  I  cannot  describe 
all  the  treasures  it  contains;  suffice  it  tosav,  that 
it  numbers  4,000  palaces,  4,000  bath.s,  "40,000 
taxable  Jews,  400  theatres,  12,000  gardeners  who 
sell  vegetables.  Your  ^Mussulmans  demand  the 
privilege  of  pillaging  the  city,  and  sharing  the 
booty.'  Omar,  in  his  reply,  disapproves  of  the 
request,  aud  expressly  forbids  all  pillage  or  dil".|)- 
idation.  It  is  plain  that,  in  his  official  report, 
Auu'ou  seeks  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  his  con- 
(juest,  and  to  magnify  its  importance,  like  the 
diplomatists  of  our  times.  He  does  not  overlook 
a  single  hovel,  nor  a  .Jew,  nor  a  gardener.  How 
then  cotdd  he  have  forgotten  the  library,  he  who, 
according  to  Abidfarage,  was  a  friend  to  the  fine 
arts  and  jihilo.sophyT  .  .  .  Elmacin  in  turn  gives 
us  Anu'oii's  letter  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  and 
not  one  word  of  Uw.  lil)rary.  .  .  .  "We  .  .  .  I'un 
no  great  risk  in  drawing  the  conclusion,  from  all 
these  premises,  that  the  library  of  the  Ptolemiis 
no  longer  existed  in  C40  at  the  taking  of  Alexan- 
dria by  the  Saracens.  .  .  .  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  thiidi,  that  in  G40  .  .  .  the 
celebrated  library  no  longer  existed,  we  may  in- 
quire in  what  manner  it  had  been  disperseil  and 
destroyed  since  41.'5  when  Oroses  alllrms  that  he 


.saw  it '/  In  tlii'  first  place  we  must  observe  that 
Oroses  only  mentions  some  presses  wliich  he  saw 
in  the  temjiles.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  library 
of  the  Ptolemies  as  it  once  existed  in  the  Sera- 
peum.  Let  us  call  to  mind,  moreover,  that  ever 
since  the  first  Roman  emperors,  Egyjit  had  been 
the  theatre  of  incessant  civil  warfare,  and  we 
shall  be  surprised  that  any  traces  of  the  library 
could  still  exist  in  later  times." — Ilintariad  lie- 
mnirlu's  on  the  pretended  hurning  nf  the  Library  t/f 
Alexundriii'  by  the  Sriraceiis  (Kremer's  Mnr/nzine, 
April,  1844). — "  After  summing  u])  the  evidence 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  in  regard  to  these 
li)n-arics,  we  conclude  that  almost  all  the  700,000 
volumes  of  the  earlier  Alexandrian  libraries  had 
been  destroyed  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
tlie  Arabs;  that  another  of  considerable  size,  but 
chiefly  of  Christian  literature,  had  been  collected 
ill  the  '2.50  years  just  preceding  the  Arab  occupa- 
tion; and  that  Abulpharaj,  in  a  statement  that 
is  not  literally  true,  gives,  in  the  main,  a  correct 
account  of  the  fiual  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Librar}'." — C.  W.  Super,  Alexandria  and 
its  Libraries  (XationfU  Quart.  liev.,  Dec,  1875). 

Also  in  :  E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Libraries, 
Ik.  1,  eh.  5  {v.  1). — The  Same,  Libraries  and  the 
Lo>inder.t  of  LJbraries,  eh.  1. — See,  also.  Educa- 
tion, Ancient:  Alexandria;  and  Alexan^ 
duia:  B.  C.  282-246. 

Pergamum.     See  Pergamcji. 

Rome. —  Pliny  states  that  0.  Asinius  Pollio 
was  the  first  who  established  a  Public  Library  in 
Rome.  But  "  Lucullus  was  undoubtedly  before 
liim  in  this  claim  upon  tlie  gratitude  of  the 
lovers  of  books.  Plutarch  tells  us  cxprcs.sly  that 
not  only  was  the  Library  of  Lucullus  remarkable 
for  its  extent  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  volumes 
which  composed  it,  but  that  the  use  he  made  of 
them  was  even  more  to  his  honour  than  the  pains 
he  had  taken  in  tlieir  acquisition.  The  Library, 
he  says,  '  was  open  to  all.  The  Greeks  who 
were  at  Rome  resorted  thither,  as  it  were  to  the 
retreat  of  the  Mu.ses.'  It  is  important  to  notice 
th;it,  according  to  Pliny,  the  benefaction  of 
Asinius  Pollio  to  the  literate  among  the  Romans 
was  'ex  manubiis. '  This  expression,  conjoined 
with  the  fact  that  the  statue  of  M.  Varro  was 
]ilaced  in  the  Library  of  I'ollio,  has  led  a  recent 
distinguished  historian  of  Rome  under  the  Em- 
pire, Mr.  ]\Iei-ivale,  to  suggest,  that  very  proba- 
bly Pollio  only  made  additions  to  that  Library 
wiiich.  as  we  kuowfrom  Suetonius,  Julius  Ca'.sar 
had  directed  to  be  formed  for  public  use  under 
the  care  of  Varro.  These  exploits  of  Pollio, 
which  are  most  likely  to  have  _vielded  him  the 
'  sjioils  of  war,'  were  of  a  date  many  j'cars  subsc- 
ipient  to  the  commission  given  by  Ca'sar  to  Varro. 
It  has  Vieeu  u.sually,  and  somewhat  rashly  per- 
li:il)S,  inferred  that  tliis  project,  like  many  other 
schemes  that  were  surging  in  that  busy  brain, 
remained  a  projectonly.  In  the  alisenceof  proof 
cither  w,ay,  may  it  not  be  reasonably  conjectured 
that  Varro's  bust  was  placed  in  the  Library  called 
Pollio's  because  Varro  had  in  truth  carried  out 
t'a'sar's  plan,  with  the  uUiniate  concurrence  aud 
aid  of  Pollio'?  This  Library — by  whomsoever 
formed  —  was  pro4)ably  in  the  'atrium  libertatis' 
on  the  Avcntine  -Alount.  From  Suetonius  we 
further  learn  that  Augustus  added  porticoes  to 
the  Temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  jVIonul, 
with  (as  appears  from  monumeulal  inscriptions 
to  those  wlio  had  charge  of  lliem)  two  distinct 
Libraries  of    Greek    and    Latin    authors;    that 
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TiliLM-iiis  added  ti)  (he  I'idilir  IJIiniiies  the  Wdiks 
of  tlic  Greek  poets  Ku|iliiiii(in,  IJIiiaiius,  and  Par- 
tlieiiiiis, —  aiilliors  wimin  lie  es|)ecially  admired 
and  tried  Id  imitate. —  and  also  their  stat\ies; 
that  Caliii'ula  (in  addition  to  a  selieme  for  sup- 
jiressing  Homer)  had  thoughts  of  banishini;'  both 
the  works  and  tlic  busts  of  Virgil  and  of  Liv)'  — 
characterizing  the  one  as  a  writer  of  no  genius 
and  of  lit,tle  learning,  and  the  other  (not  (luite  so 
unfortunately)  as  u  careless  and  verbose  histo- 
rian—  from  all  the  Libraiies;  and  that  Domitiau 
early  in  his  reign  restored  at  vast  expense  the 
Liliraries  in  the  Capitol  which  hail  been  burnt, 
and  to  this  end  both  collected  iMSS.  from  various 
countries,  and  sent  sca'ibes  to  Alexandria  ex- 
pressly to  cojiy  or  to  correct  works  which  were 
there  preserved.  In  addition  to  the  Libraries 
mentioned  by  Suetonius,  we  read  in  Plutarch  of 
the  Library  dedicated  by  Oct.avia  to  the  memory 
of  Marcellus;  in  Aulus  Gellius  of  a  Libi'ary  in 
the  Palace  of  Tiberius  and  of  another  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace;  and  in  Dion  Cassius  of  the 
more  famous  Ulpian  Lil)rary  founded  by  Trajan. 
This  Library,  we  are  told  by  Vopiscus,  was  in 
Ills  day  added,  by  way  of  adornment,  to  the 
Baths  of  Diocletian.  Of  private  Libraries 
amongst  the  Romans  one  of  the  earliest  recorded 
is  that  which  Emilius  Paulus  found  amongst  the 
spoils  of  Perseus,  and  which  he  is  said  to  have 
sliared  between  his  sous.  The  collection  of  Ty- 
rannion,  some  eighty  years  later  (perliaps), 
amounted,  according  to  a  passage  in  Suidas,  to 
30.0UD  volumes.  That  of  Lucullus  —  which, 
some  will  think,  ought  to  be  placed  in  this  cate- 
gory—  has  been  mentioned  already.  With  that 
—  the  most  famous  of  all  —  which  was  the  delight 
and  the  pride  of  Cicero,  every  reader  of  liis  let- 
ters has  an  almost  personal  familiarity,  extending 
even  to  the  names  and  services  of  those  who 
were  employed  in  binding  and  in  placing  the 
books.  ...  Of  the  Libraries  of  the  long-buried 
cities  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  there  is  not  a 
scintilla  of  information  extant,  other  than  that 
whicli  has  been  gathered  from  their  I'uius.  At 
one  time  great  hojies  were  entertained  of  impor- 
tant additions  to  classical  learning  from  remains, 
the  discovery  of  which  has  so  largely  increased 
our  knowledge  both  of  the  arts  and  of  the  man- 
ners of  tlie  Romans.  But  all  effort  iu  this  direc- 
tion has  hitherto  been  either  fruitless  or  else  only 
tantalizing,  from  the  fragmentary  character  of 
the  results  attained." — E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of 
Ldbraries,  pp.  26-29. — "Most  houses  bad  a  li- 
brary, wliicli,  according  to  Vitruvius,  ought  to 
face  the  east  in  order  to  admit  the  light  of  the 
morning,  and  to  prevent  tlie  books  from  becoming 
mouldy.  At  Herculaneum  a  lilirary  with  book- 
cases containing  1,700  scrolls  has  been  discovered. 
The  grammarian  Epaphroditus  possessed  a  li- 
brary of  30,000,  and  Sammauicus  Serenus,  the 
tutor  of  the  younger  Gordian,  one  of  02.000 
books.  Seneca  ridicules  the  fashionable  foil}'  of 
illiterate  men  who  adorned  their  walls  with  thou- 
sands of  books,  the  titles  of  whicli  were  the  de- 
light of  the  yawning  owner.  According  to 
Publius  Victor,  Rome  possessed  twenty-niue 
public  libraries,  the  tirst  of  which  was  o])ened 
by  Asinius  Polio  in  tlio  forecourt  of  the  Temple 
of  Peace;  two  others  were  founded  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  viz.,  the  Octavian  and  the 
Palatine  libraries.  Tiberius,  Vespasian,  Domi- 
tian,  and  Trajan  added  to  their  number;  the 
Ulpian  library,   founded  by  the  last-mentioued 


ciiipeioi',  licing  the  most  imiiortant  of  all." — E. 
Giilil  and  W.  Koiier,  'I'he  Life  of  Vie  Orecknaud 

lliiiiKUia,  p.  ."iol. 

Herculaneum. — "  Herculaneum  remained  a 
subterranean  city  from  the  year  79  to  the  year 
170(1.  In  the  latter  year  some  labourers  "who 
were  employed  in  digging  a  well  came  upon  a 
statue,  a  circumstance  which  led  —  not  very 
speedily  but  in  course  of  time  ...  —  to  sys- 
tematic excavations.  Almost  half  a  century 
jiassed,  however,  before  the  lirst  roll  of  pajiyrus 
was  discovered,  near  to  Porliei  at  a  depth  from 
the  surface  of  aliout  120  English  feet.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  .some  'iT)i)  rolls —  most  of 
them  Greek  —  had  been  found.  ...  In  1754, 
further  and  more  careful  researches  were  made 
by  Camillo  Paderni,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
together  no  less  than  337  Greek  volumes  and  ly 
Latin  volumes.  The  latter  were  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  Greek,  and  iu  worse  condition. 
Very  naturally,  great  interest  was  excited  by 
these  discoveries  amongst  scholars  in  all  ])arts  of 
Europe.  In  the  years  17.54  and  r7.~).")  tlie  subject 
was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  Royal  Society 
by  Mr.  Locke  and  other  of  its  fellows,  .sometimes 
in  the  form  of  communications  from  Paderni 
himself;  at  otliertiines  from  the  notes  and  obser- 
vations of  travellers.  In  one  of  tliese  papers  the 
disinterred  rolls  are  descrilied  as  appearing  at 
tirst  'like  roots  of  wood,  all  black,  and  seeming 
to  be  only  of  one  piece.  One  of  them  falling  on 
the  ground,  it  broke  iu  the  middle,  and  many 
letters  were  observed,  by  which  it  was  tirst 
known  that  the  rolls  were  of  papyrus.  .  .  .They 
were  in  wooden  cases,  so  much  burnt.  .  .  .  that 
they  cannot  bo  recovered.' .  .  .  At  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  the  attention  of  tiie  Brif 
ish  government  was,  to  some  extent,  attracted  to 
this  subject.  .  .  .  Leave  was  at  length  olitained 
from  the  Xeapolitan  government  for  a  litcraiT 
mission  to  Herculaneum,  which  was  entrusted  to 
]\[r.  Hayter,  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  But  the  results  were  tew  and  unsatis 
factory.  .  .  .  The  Commission  subse(iueutly  en- 
trusted to  Dr.  Sickler  of  Ilildljurghausen  was 
still  more  unfortunate.  ...  In  1818,  a  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  \vas  aijjiointed  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  It  reported  that,  after 
an  expenditure  of  about  £1,100,  no  useful  results 
had  been  attained.  Tliis  inquiry  ami  the  experi- 
ments of  Sickler  led  Sir  Humplirey  Davy  to  in- 
vestigate the  subject,  and  to  undertake  two  suc- 
cessive journeys  into  Italy  for  its  thorough 
elucidation.  His  account  of  his  I'esearches  is 
highly  interesting.  .  .  .  '  My  experiments,' says 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  .  .  .  ,  '  soon  convinced  me 
that  the  nature  of  these  ]MSS.  liad  been  generally 
misunderstood ;  that  they  had  not,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  been  carbonized  by  the  operation  of 
fire,  .  .  .  but  were  in  a  state  analogous  to  peat 
or  Bovey  coal,  the  leaves  being  generally  ce- 
mented iuto  one  mass  by  a  peculiar  substance 
wdiich  had  formed  during  the  fermentation  and 
chemical  change  of  the  vegetable  matter  com- 
prising them,  in  a  long  course  of  ages.  The  na- 
ture of  this  substance  being  known,  the  destruc- 
tit)n  of  it  became  a  subject  of  obvious  chemical 
investigation;  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  means  of  accomplishing  this,  without  injur- 
ing the  characters  or  destroying  the  texture  of 
the  MSS.'  These  means  Sir  Humphre.y  Davy 
has  described  very  minutely  iu  his  subsequent 
eommunicatious  to  the  Royal  Society.     Briefly, 
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they  may  be  said  to  have  consisted  in  a  niixturc 
of  a  solution  of  glue  with  alcohol,  cuough  to 
gelatinize  it,  applied  by  a  camel's  hair  Ijrush,  for 
the  separation  of  the  "layers.  The  jjrocess  was 
sometimes  assisted  by  tiie  agency  of  ether,  and 
the  layers  were  dried  by  the  action  of  a  stream 
of  air  warmed  gradually  up  to  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  '  After  the  chemical  operation, 
the  leaves  of  most  of  the  fragments  separated 
perfectly  from  each  other,  and  the  Greek  char- 
acters were  in  a  high  degree  distinct.  .  .  .  The 
j\[SS.  were  probably  on  shelves  of  wood,  which 
were  broken  down  when  the  roofs  of  the  houses 
yielded  to  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
mass.  Hence,  many  of  them  were  crushed  and 
folded  in  a  moist  state,  and  the  leaves  of  some 
pressed  together  in  a  perpendicular  direction 
.  .  .  in  confused  heaps:  in  these  heaps  the  ex- 
terior JISS.  .  .  .  must  have  been  acted  on  by 
the  water;  and  as  the  ancient  ink  was  composed 
of  finely  divided  charcoal  suspended  in  a  solution 
of  glue  or  gum.  wherever  the  water  percolated 
continuously,  tlie  characters  were  more  or  less 
erased.'.  .  .  Sir  Humphrey  Bavy  proceeds  to 
state  that,  according  to  the  information  given 
him,  the  number  of  JMSS.  and  fragments  of  MSS. 
originally  deposited  in  the  Xaples  Museum  was 
1,69G;  that  of  these  88  had  then  been  unrolled 
and  found  to  be  legible ;  that  319  others  had  been 
operated  upon,  and  moi'e  or  less  unrolled,  but 
were  illegible ;  that  24  had  been  sent  abroad  as 
presents;  and  tliatof  the  remaining  1,26.")  —  which 
he  had  carefully  examined  —  the  majority  were 
either  small  fragments,  or  MSS.  so  cru.shed  and 
mutilated  as  to  oflfer  little  hope  of  separation; 
whilst  only  from  8U  to  1'20  oflfered  a  prol)ability 
of  success  (and  he  elsewhere  adds: — 'this  esti- 
mate, as  mv  researches  proceeded,  appeared 
much  too  high  ')....'  Of  the  88  unrolle.l  ,MSS. 
.  .  .  the  gi'eal  body  consists  of  works  of  Greek 
philosophers  or  sophists;  nine  are  of  Epicurus; 
thirty-two  bear  the  name  of  Philodemus,  three 
of  Demetrius,  one  of  each  of  these  authors: — 
Colotes,  Polystratus,  Carneades,  Chrysippus: 
and  the  subjects  of  these  works,  .  .  .  and  of 
those  tlie  authors  of  which  are  unknown,  are 
either  Natural  or  Jloral  Philosophy,  Medicine, 
Criticism,  and  general  observations  on  Arts,  Life, 
and  Manners.'" — E.  Edwards,  Memoirs  of  Li- 
Oriiriis,  r.  1,  A/,-.  1,  (■/(.  5. 

Constantinople.  —  "When  Constantino  the 
Great,  in  the  year  336,  made  Byzantium  the  scat 
of  his  empire,  he  in  a  great  measure  newly  built 
the  city,  decorated  it  with  numerous  splendid 
ediliees,  and  called  it  after  his  own  name.  De- 
sirous of  making  reparation  to  the  Christians,  for 
the  injuries  they  had  sustained  during  the  reign 
of  his  tyrannical  predecessor,  this  prince  com- 
manded the  most  diligent  search  to  be  made 
after  those  books  which  had  been  doomed  to  de- 
struction. He  caused  transcripts  to  l)e  made  of 
such  books  as  had  escapcil  the  Dioclelian  perse- 
cution; to  these  he  adcied  others,  and  with  the 
whole  formed  a  valuat)le  Library  at  Constanti- 
nople. On  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  ninnbir 
of  books  contained  in  tlie  Imperial  Library  was 
only  si.x  thousand  nine  hundred ;  but  it  was  suc- 
cessively enlarged  by  the  emperors,  Julian  and 
Theodosius  the  younger,  the  latter  of  whom 
augmented  it  to  one  hundred  thou.sand  volumes. 
Of  these,  more  than  half  were  burnt  in  the 
seventh  centviry,  by  command  of  the  emperor 
Leo  IH.,  in  order  to  destroy  all  the  monuments 


that  might  be  quoted  in  proof  against  his  oi)po- 
sition  to  the  worship  of  images.  In  this  liljrary 
was  deposited  the  only  authentic  copy  of  the 
Council  of  Nice :  it  has  also  been  asserted  that  the 
w'orks  of  Homer,  written  in  golden  letters,  were 
consumed  at  the  same  time,  together  with  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  Four  Gospels,  bound  in  plates 
of  gold  to  the  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  and  en- 
riched with  precious  stones.  The  convulsions 
that  weakened  the  lower  empire,  were  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  interests  of  literature. 
During  the  reign  of  Constantine  Porpbyrogenne- 
tus  (in  the  eleventh  century)  literature  "tlounshe<l 
for  a  short  time:  and  he  is  said  to  have  employeil 
many  learned  Greeks  in  collecting  books  for  a 
library,  the  arrangement  of  which  he  superin- 
tended himself.  Tlie  final  subvcreion  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  antl  the  cai^ture  of  Constantino- 
ple by  Mohammed  II.,  A.  D.  14.53,  dispei-sed  the 
literati  of  Greece  over  Wcstein  Europe:  but  the 
Imperial  Library  was  preserved  by  the  express 
command  of  the  conqueror,  and  continued  to  be 
kept  in  some  apartments  of  the  Seraglio;  until 
Mourad  (or  Amurath)  IV.,  in  a  tit  of  devotion, 
sacrificed  (as  it  is  reported)  all  the  books  in  this 
Lilu'ary  to  his  hatred  against  the  Christians." — 
T.  H.  ilorne.  Introduction  to  the  titudy  of  Biblioij- 
ruphil,  pp.  23-2.'). 

Tripoli. — Destruction  of  Library  by  Cru- 
saders,    See  Ci4Us.\DEs:  A.  D.  11U4-1111. 

Mediasval. 

Monastic  Libraries. — "In  every  monastery 
there  was  established  first  a  library,  then  great 
studios,  where,  to  increase  the  number  of  books, 
skilful  caligraphers transcribed  manuscripts;  and 
finally,  schools,  open  to  all  those  who  had  need 
of,  or  desire  for,  instruction.  At  3Iontiercnder, 
at  Lorsch,  at  Corvey.  at  Fulda,  at  St.  Gall,  at 
Reichenau,  at  Nonautula,  at  ^lonte  Cassino,  at 
AVearmouth,  at  St.  Albans,  at  Croy  lauil,  there  were 
famous  libraries.  At  St.  ^lichael,  at  Lunebui'g, 
there  were  two  —  one  for  the  abbot  and  one  for 
the  monks.  In  other  abbeys,  as  at  Hirschau,  the 
abbot  himself  took  his  place  in  the  Scriptorium, 
where  many  other  monks  were  occupied  in  copy- 
ing manuscripts.  At  St.  Ri(iuier,  books  bought 
for  high  prices,  or  transcribed  with  the  utmost 
care,  were  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  jewels 
of  the  monastery.  '  Here, '  says  the  chronicler  of 
the  abbey,  counting  up  with  innocent  pride  the 
volumes  which  it  contained — 'here  are  the  riches 
of  the  cloister,  the  treasures  of  the  celestial  life, 
which  fatten  the  soul  by  their  sweetness.  This 
is  how  we  fulfil  the  excellent  precept.  Love  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  you  will  not  love 
vice'  If  we  were  called  upon  to  enumerate  the 
principal  centres  of  learning  in  this  century-,  we 
shovdd  be  obliged  to  name  nearly  all  the  great 
abbeys  whose  founders  w-e  have  mentioned,  for 
most  of  them  were  great  homes  of  knowledge. 
.  .  .  The  principal  and  most  constant  occupa- 
tion of  the  learned  Benedictine  nuns  was  the 
transcription  of  manuscripts.  It  can  never  be 
known  how  many  services  to  learning  and  his- 
tory were  rendered  by  their  delicate  hands 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  They  brought  to 
the  work  a  dexterit}',  an  elegance,  and  an  assi- 
duity which  the  monks  themselves  could  not  at- 
tain," and  we  owe  to  them  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  marvellous  caligrapliy 
of  the  period.  .  .  .  Nuns,  therefore,  were  the 
rivals  of  monks   in  the  task  of  enlarging  anil 
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fertilising  the  fii'ld  of  Oalholio  learning.  Every 
one  is  aware  tliat  the  eopyini;-  of  manuseripts 
was  one  of  the  habitual  occupations  of  monks. 
B)'  it  they  fed  the  elaustral  libraries  already 
spoken  of,  and  wliich  arc  the  principal  source  of 
modern  knoulcdiic.  Tims  we  nuist  again  refer 
to  the  first  beginning  of  the  Monastic  Orders  to 
tind  the  earliest  traces  of  a  custom  wliich  from 
that  time  was.  as  it  were,  iileiitified  with  the 
practices  of  religious  life.  In  the  deptlis  of  the 
Thebai'de,  in  the  primitive  monasteries  of  Ta- 
benna,  every  house  .  .  .  had  its  lil)rary.  Tliere 
is  e.xpress  mention  made  of  tliis  in  the  rule  of 
St.  Benedict.  ...  In  tlie  seventh  century,  St. 
Benedict  Biscop,  founder  and  abbot  of  Wear- 
mouth  in  England,  undertook  five  sea- voyages 
to  searcli  for  and  luircliasc  liodks  for  his  al)l)ey, 
to  whicli  cacli  time  he  brought  back  a  large 
cargo.  In  the  ninth  eentuiy,  Loup  of  Fcrri("^res 
transformed  his  monastery  of  St.  Josse-sur-Mer 
into  a  kind  of  depot  for  the  trade  in  boolis 
which  was  carried  on  with  England.  About  the 
saine  time,  diu'ing  tlie  wars  which  ravaged  Lom- 
bardy,  most  of  the  literary  treasures  which  are 
now  the  pride  of  the  Ambrosian  lilirary  were 
being  collected  in  the  al)be_y  of  Bnbbio.  The 
monaster}^  of  Pomposa,  near  Ravenna,  had.  ac- 
cording to  ccmtemporarics,  a  finer  library  tlian 
those  of  Rome  or  of  any  other  town  in  the  world. 
In  the  eleventh  century,  the  library  of  the  abbey 
of  Crojiand  numbered  3,000  volumes.  The 
library  of  Novalese  had  0,700,  which  tlie  monks 
saved  at  the  risk  of  tlieir  lives  when  their  abbey 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  90.5.  Hirscliau 
contained  an  immense  number  of  manuscripts. 
But,  for  the  number  and  value  of  its  books, 
Fnlda  eclipsed  all  the  monasteries  of  Germany, 
and  perhaps  of  the  whole  Christian  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  writers  assure  us  that 
Monte  Cassiuo,  riuder  the  Abbot  Didier,  the 
friend  of  Gregory  VII.,  possessed  the  richest 
collection  whicli  it  was  po.ssible  to  find.  The 
libraries  thus  created  by  the  labours  of  monks 
became,  as  it  were,  the  intellectual  arsenals  of 
princes  and  potentates.  .  .  .  There  were  also 
collections  of  books  in  all  the  cathedrals,  in  all 
the  collegiate  churches,  and  in  many  of  the 
castles.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  excessive 
price  of  certain  books  during  the  middle  ages: 
Robertson  and  his  imitators,  in  support  of  this 
theory,  are  fond  of  cjuoting  the  famous  collec- 
tion of  homilies  that  Grecia  Countess  of  Aujou 
bought,  in  1056,  for  two  hundred  sheep,  a  meas- 
ure of  wheat,  one  of  millet,  one  of  rye,  several 
marten-skins,  and  four  pounds  of  silver.  An  in- 
stance like  this  always  produces  its  effect;  but 
these  writers  forgot  to  say  that  the  books  bought 
for  such  higli  prices  were  admirable  specimens 
of  caligraphy,  of  painting,  and  of  carving.  It 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  to  qviote  tlie  exor- 
bitant sums  paid  at  sales  by  bibliomaniacs  of  our 
days,  in  order  to  prove  that  since  the  invention 
of  printing,  books  have  been  excessive  in  price. 
Moreover,  tlie  anient  fondness  of  the  Countess 
Grecia  for  beautiful  books  had  been  shared  by 
other  amateurs  of  a  much  earlier  date.  Bede 
relates  that  Alfred,  King  of  Northumbria  in  the 
seventh  century,  gave  eight  hides  of  land  to  St. 
Benedict  Biscop  in  exchange  for  a  Cosmography 
which  that  book-loving  abbot  had  bought  at 
Rome.  Tlie  monks  loved  their  Ijonks  with  a 
passion  which  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
modern  times.   ...  It  is  an  error  to  .   .   .  sup- 


po.se  that  books  of  theology  or  piety  alone  filled 
the  libraries  of  the  monks.  Some  enemies  of  the 
religious  orders  have,  indeed,  argued  that  this 
was  the  case;  but  the  proof  of  the  contrary  is 
evident  in  all  documents  relating  to  the  subject.. 
The  catalogues  of  the  principal  monastic  libra- 
ries during  tliose  centuries  which  historians  re- 
gard as  most  barbarous,  are  still  in  existence; 
and  these  catalogues  amply  justify  the  sentence 
of  the  , great  Leibnitz,  when  lie  saiil,  'Books  and 
learning  were  preserved  by  the  monasteries.'  It 
is  acknowleilged  that  if,  on  one  hand,  the  Bene- 
dictines settled  in  Iceland  collected  the  Eddas 
and  the  principal  traditions  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  on  the  other  all  the  monunieiitsof 
Greece  and  Rome  which  escaped  the  devastations 
of  barbarians  were  saved  by  the;  monks  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  by  tlieni  alone.  And 
if  in  some  monasteries  the  scarcity  of  parchment 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  superiors  permitted  the 
destruction,  by  copyists,  of  a  certain  small  num- 
ber of  precious  works,  how  can  we  forget  that 
without  these  same  copyists  we  slumld  jjossess 
nothing  —  ab.solutely  nothing  — of  classic  antiqui- 
ty? .  .  .  Alcuiu  enumerates  among  the  books 
in  the  library  at  York  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Pliny,  Virgil,  Statins,  Lucan,  and 
of  Trogus  Pompeiiis.  In  his  corresiiondence 
with  Charlemagne  he  quotes  Ovid,  Horace,  Ter- 
ence, and  Cicero,  acknowledging  that  in  his 
youth  he  had  been  more  moved  by  the  tears  of 
Dido  than  bv  the  Psalms  of  David." — Count  de 
Jlontalembei't,  The  Monks  of  the  Wext,  hk.  18,  ch. 
4  ('-'.  G). — "  It  is  in  the  great  houses  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Order  tliat  we  find  the  largest  liliraries, 
such  as  in  England  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  Glas- 
tonbury. Peterborough,  Reading,  St.  Alban's, 
and,  above  all,  that  of  Christ  Church  in  Canter- 
bury, probably  the  earliest  library  formed  in 
England.  Among  the  other  English  monasteries 
of  the  libraries  of  which  we  still  possess  cata- 
logues or  other  details,  are  St.  Peter's  at  York, 
described  in  the  eighth  century  by  Alcuiu,  St. 
Cuthbert's  at  Durham,  and  St.  Augustine's  at 
Canterbury.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries their  libraries  were  dispersed,  and  the 
basis  of  the  great  modern  libraries  is  the  volumes 
thus  scattered  over  England.  In  general,  the 
volumes  were  dispo.sed  much  as  now,  that  is  to 
say,  upright,  and  in  large  cases  affixed  to  a  wall, 
often  with  doors.  The  larger  volumes  at  least 
were  in  many  cases  chained,  so  that  they  could 
only  be  used  witliin  about  six  feet  of  their  proper 
place;  and  since  the  chain  was  always  riveted 
on  the  fore-edge  of  one  of  the  sides  of  a  book,  the 
back  of  tlie  volume  had  to  be  thrust  first  into 
the  shelf,  leaving  the  front  edge  of  the  leaves 
exposed  to  view.  !Many  old  volumes  bear  a 
mark  in  ink  on  this  front  edge;  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  once  chaineil 
in  a  library;  ami  usually  a  little  further  investi- 
gation will  disclose  the  mark  of  a  rivet  on  one  of 
the  sides.  Regulations  were  carefully  made  to 
prevent  the  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  books, 
and  their  overcrowding  or  inconvenient  position; 
while  an  organized  system  of  lending  was  in 
vogue,  by  which  at  least  once  a  year,  and  less 
formaJly  at  .shorter  intervals,  the  monks  could 
change  or  renew  the  volumes  already  on  loan. 
.  .  .  Let  us  take  an  example  of  the  arrangement 
of  a  monastic  lilirarv  of  no  special  distinction  in 
A.  D.  1400,— that' at  Titchtield  Abbey,— des- 
cribing it  in  the  words  of  the  register  of  the 
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monastery  itself,  onl^'  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.  'The  arrangement  of  the  library  of 
the  monastery  of  Tychefeld  is  this: — There  are 
iu  the  library  of  Tychefeld  four  cases  (columnae) 
in  which  to  place  booUs,  of  which  two,  the 
tirst  and  second,  are  on  the  eastern  face;  on 
the  southern  face  is  the  third,  and  on  the 
northern  face  the  fourth.  And  each  of  them 
has  eight  shelves  (gradus),  marked  with  a  letter 
and  number  affl.xed  on  the  front  of  each  shelf, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  lower  board  of  eacli 
of  the  aforesaid  shelves;  certain  letters,  how- 
ever, are  excepted,  namely  A,  II,  K,  L,  JI,  O,  P, 
Q,  wliich  have  no  numbers  atttxed,  because  all 
the  volumes  to  which  one  of  those  letters  be- 
longs are  contained  in  the  shelf  to  which  that 
letter  is  assigned.  [That  is,  the  shelves  with  the 
letters  A,  H.  K,  etc..  have  a  complete  class  of 
books  in  each,  and  in  no  case  does  that  class 
overflow  into  a  second  shelf,  so  there  was  no 
need  of  marking  these  shelves  with  numbers  as 
well  as  letters,  in  the  way  in  which  the  rest  were 
marked.  Thus  we  should  find  'B  1,'  'B  2,'  'B  3,' 
.  .  .  'B  7,' because  B  filled  seven  shelves;  but 
'A'  onl\-,  because  A  filled  one  slielf  alone.]  So 
all  and  singular  the  volumes  of  the  said  library 
are  fully  marked  on  the  first  leaf  and  elsewhere 
on  the  shelf  belonging  to  the  book,  with  certain 
numbered  letters.  And  iu  order  that  what  is  in 
the  library  may  be  more  quickly  found,  the 
marking  of  the  shelves  of  the  said  library,  the 
inscriptions  iu  the  books,  and  the  references  in 
the  register,  in  all  points  agree  with  each  other. 
Anno  Domini  JICCCC.  .  .  Titchfield  Abbey 
was  a  Pra-monstratensian  house,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  never  specially  rich  or 
prominent;  yet  we  find  it  with  a  good  library  of 
sixty-eight  books  in  theology,  thirty-nine  in 
Canon  and  Civil  Law,  twenty-nine  in  "Medicine, 
thirty-seven  in  Arts,  and  iu  all  three  hundred 
and  twenty-six  volumes,  many  containing  several 
treatises,  so  tliat  the  total  numljer  of  works  was 
considerably  over  a  thousand. " — F.  iladan.  Books 
in  Jfanuscript,  pp.  76-79. 

Renaissance. 

Italy. — On  the  revival  of  learning  in  Italy, 
"scarcity  of  books  was  at  first  a  chief  impedi- 
ment to  the  study  of  antiquity.  Popes  and 
princes  and  even  great  religious  institutions 
possessed  far  fewer  books  than  many  farmers  of 
the  present  age.  The  library  belonging  to  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  S.  Martino  at  Lucca  in  the 
ninth  century  contained  only  nineteen  volumes  of 
abridgements  from  ecclesiastical  commentaries. 
The  Cathedral  of  Xovara  in  1213  could  boast 
copies  of  Boethius,  Priscian,  the  Code  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  Decretals,  and  the  Etymology  of 
Isidorus,  besides  a  Bible  and  some  devotional 
treatises.  This  slender  stock  passed  for  great 
riches.  Each  of  the  precious  volumes  iu  such  a 
collection  was  an  epitome  of  mediaeval  art.  Its 
pages  were  com|iosed  of  fine  vellum  adorned  with 
pictures.  The  initial  letters  displayed  claliorate 
flourislies  and  exi|uisitely  illumiuated  groups  of 
figures.  The  scribe  took  pains  to  render  his  cali- 
graphy  perfect,  and  to  ornament  tlie  margins  with 
crimson,  gold,  and  blue.  Then  he  handed  tin- 
parchment  sheets  to  the  binder,  who  eneascil 
them  in  rich  settings  of  velvet  or  carved  ivory  and 
wood,  embossed  with  gold  and  jirecious  stones. 
The  edges  were  gilt  and  stamped  with  patterns. 
The  clasps  were  of  wrouglit  silver  chased  with 


niello.  The  price  of  such  masterpieces  was 
enormous.  ...  Of  these  >IS.S.  the  greater  part 
were  manufactured  in  the  cloisters,  and  it  was 
here  too  that  the  martyrdom  of  ancient  authors 
took  place.  Lucretius  and  Livy  gave  place  to 
chronicles,  antiphonaries,  and  homilies.  Parch- 
ment was  extremely  dear,  and  tlie  scrolls  which 
nobody  could  read  miglit  be  scrape<l  and  washed. 
Accordingly,  the  copyist  erased  the  learning  of 
the  ancients,  and  filled  the  fair  blank  space  he 
gained  with  litanies.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but 
just  to  the  monks  to  add  that  palimpsests  have 
occasionally  been  found  in  which  ecclesiastical 
works  have  yielded  place  to  cojiies  of  the  Latin 
poets  used  in  elementary  education.  Another 
obstacle  to  the  dilTu.sion  of  learning  was  the  in- 
competence of  the  cojjyists.  It  is  true  that  at 
the  great  universities  'statiouarii,'  who  supplied 
the  text-books  iu  use  to  students,  were  certified 
and  subjected  to  the  control  of  special  censors 
called  '  peciarii. '  Yet  their  numlicr  was  not  large, 
and  when  they  quitted  the  routine  to  which  they 
were  accustomed  their  incapacity  betrayed  itself 
by  numerous  errors.  Petrarch's  invective  agaiust 
the  professional  copyists  shows  the  deptli  to 
which  the  art  had  sunk.  'Who,' he  exclaims, 
'will  discover  a  cure  for  the  ignorance  and  vile 
sloth  of  these  copyists,  who  spoil  everything  and 
turn  it  to  nonsense?  If  Cicero,  Livy,  and  otiier 
illustrious  ancients  were  to  return  to  life,  do  you 
think  tliey  would  tuiderstand  their  own  works'? 
There  is  no  check  upon  these  copyists,  selected 
without  examination  or  test  of  tlieir  capacity.' 
...  At  the  same  time  the  copyists  formed  a 
necessary  and  flourisliing  class  of  craftsmen. 
They  were  well  paid.  .  .  .  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  usual  for  even  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  like  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Poggio.  to 
make  their  owu  copies  of  MSS.  Niccolo  tic'  Nic- 
coli  transcribed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  codices 
that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Library  of  the 
Mark.  ...  It  is  clear  tliat  the  first  step  toward 
the  revival  of  learning  implied  three  things :  first, 
the  collection  of  JL'?S.  wherever  they  could  be 
saved  from  the  indolence  of  the  monks ;  secondly, 
the  foi-mation  of  libraries  for  their  preservation; 
and.  thirdly,  the  invention  of  an  art  whereby  they 
might  be  nmltiplicd  cheaply,  conveniently,  and 
accurately.  The  labour  involved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  classical  manuscripts  had  to  be  perfoi-med 
by  a  few  enthusiastic  scholars,  who  receivetl  no 
help  from  the  universities  aud  their  academical 
scribes,  and  who  met  witli  no  sympathy  in  the 
monasteries  they  were  bent  on  ransacking.  .  .  . 
The  monks  performed  at  best  the  work  of  earth- 
worms, who  unwittingly  preserve  fragments  of 
Greek  architecture  from  corrosion  by  heaping 
mounds  of  mould  aud  rubbish  round  them. 
Jleanwhile  the  humanists  went  forth  with  the 
instinct  of  explorers  to  relea.sc  the  captives  aud 
awake  the  dead.  From  the  convent  libraries  of 
Italy,  from  the  museums  of  Constantinople,  from 
the  "abbeys  of  Germany  aud  Switzerland  and 
France,  the  slumbering  spirits  of  the  ancients 
had  to  be  evoked.  .  .  .  This  work  of  discovery 
began  with  Petrarch.  ...  It  was  carried  on  by 
Boccaccio.  The  account  given  by  Benvenuto  da 
Imola  of  Boccaccio's  visit  to  .Monte  Cassino 
brings  vividly  before  us  both  the  ardour  of  1he.sc 
first  explorers  and  the  apathy  of  the  Beneiiie- 
tines  (who  have  .sometimes  been  called  the 
saviours  of  learning)  wilh  regard  to  the  treas- 
ures of    their  own  lilu-aries.   .    .    .    '  Desirous  of 
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seeing  tlio  collcclion  of  books,  T\-liicli  lie  under- 
stood to  be  11  very  ehoiee  oru^  lie  modestly  uskeil 
a  monk  —  for  he  \v;is  always  most  eourteous  in 
manners  —  to  open  the  library,  as  a  favour,  for 
him.  The  monk  answered  slillly,  iKjintin;;  to  a 
steep  si airease,  "(!oup:  it  is  open."  IJoecaeeio 
went  up  gladly;  but  he  found  that  the  plaee 
which  lickl  so  great  a  treasure  was  without  or 
door  or  key.  He  entered,  and  saw  grass  sprout- 
ing on  th(!  windows,  and  all  tlie  books  and 
benches  tiiiek  witli  dusi,.  In  liis  aslonishmeiit 
ho  began  to  open  and  turn  the  leaves  of  first 
one  tome  and  then  another,  and  found  many 
and  divers  volumes  of  ancient  and  foreign  works. 
Some  of  them  had  lost  several  sheets;  others 
were  snipiied  and  pared  all  round  the  text,  and 
mutilated  in  various  ways.  At  length,  lament- 
ing that  the  toil  and  study  of  so  many  illustrious 
men  should  have  pa.ssed  into  the  hands  of  most 
abandoned  wretches,  Jie  departed  with  tears  and 
sighs.  Coming  to  the  cloister,  he  asked  a  monk 
whom  he  met,  why  those  valuable  books  had 
been  so  disgracefully  mangled.  lie  answered 
that  the  monks,  .seeking  to  gain  a  few  soldi,  were 
in  the  habit  of  cutting  oil  sheets  and  making 
psalters,  which  they  sold  to  boys.  The  margins 
too  they  manufactured  into  eliafms,  and  sold  to 
women.'.  .  .  What  Italy  contained  of  ancient 
codices  soon  saw  tlic  light.  The  visit  of  Poggio 
Bracciolinl  to  Constance  (1-114)  opened  up  for 
Italian  scholars  tlie  stores  that  lay  neglected  in 
transalpine  monasteries.  .  .  .  The  treasures  he 
unearthed  at  ricieheiiau,  Wcingarten,  and  above 
all  S.  Gallen,  rest(jred  to  Italy  many  lost  master- 
pieces of  Latin  literature,  and  supplied  students 
with  full  te.vts  of  authors  who  had  hitherto  been 
known  in  mutilated  copies.  The  account  he 
gave  of  his  visit  to  S.  Gallen  in  a  Latin  letter  to 
a  friend  is  justly  celebrated.  .  .  .  '  In  the  middle 
[he  says]  of  a  well-stocked  library,  too  large  to 
catalogue  at  present,  we  discovered  Quintiliaii, 
safe  as  yet  and  sound,  though  covered  with  dust 
and  filthy  with  neglect  and  age.  The  books, 
you  must  know,  were  not  housed  according  to 
their  worth,  but  were  lying  in  a  most  foul  an<l 
obscure  dungeon  at  the  very  bottom  of  a  tower, 
a  place  into  which  condemned  criminals  would 
hardly  have  been  thrust;  and  I  am  tirmly  per- 
suaded that  it  anyone  would  but  explore  tho.se 
ergastula  of  the  barbarians  wherein  they  incar- 
cerate such  men,  we  should  meet  with  like  good 
fortune  in  the  case  of  many  whose  funeral  ora- 
tions have  long  ago  been  pronounced.  Besides 
Quintilian,  we  exhumed  the  three  first  books  and 
a  half  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Argonautica  of 
Flaccus,  and  the  Conuiientarics  of  Asconius 
Pedianus  upon  eight  orations  of  Cicero.'.  .  . 
Never  was  tlicre  a  time  in  the  world's  history 
when  money  was  spent  more  freely  upon  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  MSS.,  and  when  a 
more  complete  machinery  was  put  in  motion  for 
the  sake  of  securing  literary  treasures." — J.  A. 
Symonds,  ReiKiissaiice  in  ludy :  The  Ilemad  of 
Lenruing,  ch.  3. 

Modern. 

Europe:  Rise  and  growth  of  the  greater 
Libraries. — In  a  worlv  entitled  "  Essai  Statisti(me 
sur  les  Bibliotheques  de  Vienne."  published  in 
ISJj.J,  .M.  Adrien  13albi  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  the  literary  and  numerical  value  of  the 
principal  libraries  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
il.  Balbi,  in  this  work,  shows  that  "the  Impe- 


rial Library  of  Vienna,  regularly  increasing  from 
the  epoch  of  its  formation,  by  means  equally 
honorable  to  the  .sovereign  and  to  the  nation, 
held,  until  the  Frencli  revolution,  the  first  place 
among  the  libraries  of  Europe.  Since  that 
period,  several  other  institutions  have  risen  to  a 
much  higher  numerical  rank.  .  .  .  No  one  of  the 
libraries  of  the  first  class,  now  in  existence,  dates 
beyond  tlie  fifteenth  century.  The  Vatican,  the 
origin  of  which  has  been  frequently  carried  back 
to  the  days  of  St.  Ililarius,  in  4'«,  cannot,  with 
any  propriety,  be  said  to  have  deserved  the  name 
of  library  before  the  reign  of  JIartin  Ibe  Fiflli, 
b'y  whos(!  ordi'r  it  was  removed  from  Avignon  to 
Rome  ill  1417.  And  even  then,  a  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  force  of  the  term  would  require  us  to 
withhold  from  it  this  title,  until  the  |:ieriod  of  its 
final  organization  by  Nicholas  the  Fifth,  in  1447. 
It  is  difticult  to  speak  with  certainty  concerning 
the  libraries,  whether  public  or  private,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  existed  previous  to  the 
fifteenth  century,  both  on  account  of  the  doubtful 
autliority  and  indefiniteness  of  the  passages  in 
which  they  an;  mentioned,  and  the  custom  wliich 
so  readily  obtained,  in  tliose  dark  ages,  of  digni- 
fying every  petty  collection  with  the  name  of 
library.  But  many  liljraries  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury being  still  in  existence,  and  others  having 
been  preserved  long  enough  to  make  them  the 
subject  of  historical  iiKpiiiy  before  their  dissolu- 
tion, it  becomes  easier  to  fix,  with  satisfactory 
accuracy,  the  date  of  their  foundation.  "We  find 
accordingly,  th.'it,  including  the  Vatican,  and 
the  libraries  of  Vienna,  Ratisbon,  and  the  Lauren- 
tian  of  Florence,  which  are  a  few  years  anterior 
to  it,  no  less  than  ten  were  formed  between  the 
years  1430  and  b'iOt).  The  increase  of  European 
libraries  has  generally  bc'cn  slowly  progressive, 
although  there  have  been  periods  of  sudden  aug- 
mentation in  nearly  all.  Jlost  of  them  began 
with  a  small  number  of  manuscripts,  sometimes 
with  a  few  printed  volumes,  and  often  without 
any.  To  these,  gradual  accessions  were  made, 
from  the  different  sources,  which  have  always 
been  more  or  less  at  the  command  of  the  sover- 
eigns and  nobles  of  Europe.  In  14.j.'5,  the  Vati- 
can contained  .5,000  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Far  dif- 
ferent was  the  progress  of  the  Ro3-al  Library  of 
Paris.  The  origin  of  this  institution  is  placed  in 
the  year  1.50.").  the  date  of  its  removal  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Paris  by  onler  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 
In  1(500,  it  contained  but  1.43.5  printed  volumes. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  this  number 
was  raised  to  16,746,  both  printed  volumes  and 
manuscripts.  During  the  ensuing  eight  years 
the  library  was  nearly  doubled :  and  before  the 
close  of  the  next  century,  it  was  supposed  to 
have  been  augmented  by  upwards  of  10(1.000 
volumes  more." — G.  W.  Greene,  lllnturiaU  .Stud- 
ies, pp.  278-381.  — "The  oldest  of  the  great; 
libraries  of  printed  liooks  is  probably  that  of 
Vienna,  wdiich  dates  from  1440,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  opened  to  the  public  as  carl)-  as  1.57.5. 
The  Town  Library  of  Ratisbon  dates  from  1430; 
St.  JIark's  Library  at  Venice,  from  1468;  the 
Town  Library  of  "Frankfort,  from  1484;  that  of 
Hamburg,  from  1.529;  of  Strasburg,  from  1531; 
of  Augsburg,  from  1.537;  those  of  Berne  and 
Geneva,  frnm  15-50;  that  of  Basel,  from  1564. 
The  Ro3'al  Library  of  Copenhagen  was  founded 
about  1550.  In  1671  it  possessed  10,000  vol- 
umes; in  1748,  about  65,000;  in  1778,  100.000; 
in  1820,   300,000;   and  it  now  contains  410,000 
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volumes.  The  National  Library  of  Paris  Ivas 
founded  in  l.VJo,  but  was  not  made  public  until 
17;3T.  In  1640  it  contained  about  17,000  vol- 
\imes;  in  1084,  50,000;  in  177.5,  150,000;  in  1700, 
200,000."— E,  Edwards,  .4  Statistical  Vitno  of  the 
Principal  Public  Libraries  in  Europe  and  the 
U.  S.  of  N.  Am.  (Journal  of  the  Statistical  Sim:, 
Au(/.,  1848). 

Germany. — According  to  "Minerva"  (the 
"Year-l)uok  of  tlie  Learned  AVorld"),  for  1  «!):!- 
94,  the  Royal  Library  at  Berlin  contains  8.50,000 
printed  books  and  24,023  manuscripts;  the 
Mlinich  L'niversity  Library,  370,000  books  and 
50,000  pamphlets,  including  2,101  incunabula; 
the  Leipsic  University  Library,  .500,000  printed 
Looks,  and  4,000  manuscripts;  Heidelberg  Uni- 
versity Library,  400,000  bound  volumes  (includ- 
ing 1.000  iuciinabida),  and  175,000  pampldels 
an^l  "dissertationcn,"  with  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts;  Dresden  Royal  Public  Library, 
300,000  i)rinted  books  (including  2,000  incunab- 
ula), 0,000  manuscripts,  and  20,000  maps;  Frei- 
burg University  Library,  2.50,000  volumes  anil 
over  500  manuscripts;  Konigsbcrg  University 
Librar_y,  220,000  volumes  and  1,100  manuscri|)ts; 
Tubingen  University  Library,  300,000  volumes 
and  3, .500 manuscripts;  Jena  University  Lilirury, 
200,000  volumes  and  100,000  "  dissertationen"  ; 
Halle  University  Lilirary,  182,000  books  and  800 
manuscripts,  besides  12,800  books,  35,000  pam- 
phlets and  1,040  manuscripts  in  the  P(mieka\ischc 
Bibliothek,  which  is  united  with  tlie  University 
Library;  Hamburg  City  Library,  about  500,000 
printed  books  and  5,000  manuscripts;  Frankfort 
City  Library  (April,  1893),  320,139  volumes; 
Cologne  City  Library,  105,000  volumes,  includ- 
ing 2,000  incunabula;  xVugsl)urg  City  and  Pro- 
vincial Library,  about  200,000  volumes  (includ- 
ing 1,700  incunabula)  and  2,000  manuscripts; 
Gottingen  University  Library,  456,000  voUinies 
of  books  and  5.300  manuscripts;  Gotha  Public 
Library,  300,000  printed  books,  including  1,029 
incunabula,  and  7,037  manuscrijits,  of  which 
3, .500  are  oriental;  Greifswald  University  Libra- 
ry, 143  volumes  of  printed  books  and  about  800 
manuscripts;  Bamberg  Ro^'al  Public  Library, 
300,000  volumes,  3,132  manuscripts;  Berlin  Uni- 
versity Library,  142,129  volumes;  Bonn  Uni- 
versity Library,  219,000  volumes,  including 
1,235  incunabula,  and  1,273  manuscripts;  Bre- 
men City  Library,  120,000  volumes;  Breslau 
University  Library,  300,000  volumes,  including 
about  2,500  incunabula,  and  about  3,000  manu- 
scripts; Breslau  City  Library,  150,000  volumes 
and  3,000  manuscripts;  Erlangea  University 
Library,  180,000  volumes;  Hanover  Roval  Pub- 
lic Library,  180,000  books  and  3,500  manu- 
scri])ts;  Hanover  City  Library,  47,000  volumes; 
Carlsruhe  Grand-ducal  Library,  159,842  books 
and  3,754  manuscripts;  Kiel  University  Library, 
217,039  volumes,  2,375  manuscripts;  Colmar 
City  Library,  80,000  volumes;  Jlarburg  Uni- 
versity Library,  150,000  volumes;  Klrasburg 
University  Library,  700,000  volumes;  Stra.sburg 
City  Library,  90,000  volumes;  Weimar  Grand- 
ducal  Library,  223,000  volumes  and  2,000  manu- 
scripts; Wiir/.l)urg  University  Library,  300,000 
volumes. — Minrrca.  1893-94. — "The  Munich 
library,  ...  in  matter  of  administration,  re- 
sembles the  British  .Museum.  Here  one  linds 
carefully  catalogued  that  great  wealth  of  mate- 
rial that  appears  only  in  doclorale  theses,  and 
for  this  reason  is  most  valuable  to  the  historic 


student.  No  tedious  formalities  arc  insisted 
upon,  and  orders  for  books  are  not  subjected  to 
long  delays.  The  Vienna  library  moves  slowly, 
as  though  its  machinery  were  retarded  by  the 
weight  of  its  royal  imperial  name.  The  cata- 
logue is  not  accessible,  the  attendants  are  not 
an.xious  to  jdease,  and  the  worker  feels  no  sjic- 
cial  affection  for  the  institution.  But  at  the 
royal  library  of  Berlin  there  exists  an  opposite 
state  of  affairs  —  with  the  catalogues  at  hand  one 
can  readily  give  the  information  needful  in  till- 
ing up  the  call  card.  This  being  a  lending 
library,  cue  occasionally  meets  with  disappoint- 
ment, but,  as  the  privilege  of  borrowing  is  easily 
had,  this  feature  can  have  a  comiiensatory  side. 
The  most  marked  iicculiarit.y  found  here  is  the 
jieriodic  delivers  of  books.  All  books  ordered 
before  nine  o'clock  are  delivered  at  eleven; 
those  before  eleven,  at  one;  those  before  one,  at 
tlu'ee;  and  those  after  th»ee  are  delivered  the 
same  day  if  possible.  This  causes  some  delay, 
but  as  soon  as  the  rule  is  known  it  has  uo  draw- 
back for  the  continuous  user,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  one  who  wants  only  a  single  order  there  is 
])laced  at  the  outer  door  of  the  building  a  box 
into  which  one  can  deposit  the  call  card,  and  re- 
turning at  tlie  proper  time  lind  the  book  waiting 
in  the  reading  room  above.  This  saves  the 
climbing  of  many  steps,  and  enables  one  to  per- 
form other  duties  between  ordering  and  receiv- 
ing. As  far  as  1  know,  here  alone  does  one  pur- 
chase the  call  cards,  liut  as  the  price  is  only 
twenty  cents  per  hundred  the  cost  is  not  an  im- 
jiortant  item." — J.  H.  Gore,  Library  FaciUtir.t  for 
Study  in  Europe  (Educational  Her.,  June,  1893). 
— In  Berlin,  "the  report  of  the  city  government 
for  1889-90  reckons  25  public  free  libraries; 
334,837  books  were  read  by  14,900  persons,  i.  e., 
17,219  volumes  less  than  last  year.  The  ex- 
]ienses  were  26,490  marks,  the  allowance  from 
the  city  treasurv  23,400  marks  [less  than  iSO.OOO], " 
—  The  Library'journal,  May,  1892. 

France :  The  Bibliotheque  Nationale. — 
"The  history  of  the  vast  collection  of  books 
which  is  now,  after  many  wanderings,  detinitely 
located  in  the  Rue  de  Richelieu,  divides  itself 
naturally  into  three  periods,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  convenience,  may  well  be  called  by  three  of 
the  names  under  which  the  Library  has,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  been  known.  The  first  jieriod  is 
that  in  which  the  Library  was  nothing  more  than 
the  private  collection  of  each  successive  sover- 
eign of  France,  which  sometimes  accompanied 
him  in  his  journeys,  and  but  too  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  King  John,  or  that  of  Ciiarles  VII., 
shared  in  his  misfortunes;  it  was  then  litly  called 
the  'Bibliothfique  du  Roi.'  This  period  may  be 
considered  as  ending  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV., 
wlio  transferred  the  royal  collection  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Paris,  and  gave  it  a  temporary 
home  in  the  College  de  Clermont.  Altliough  its 
aljode  has  often  been  changed  since,  it  has  never 
again  been  attached  to  a  royal  palace,  or  been 
reinoved  from  the  capital.  The  second  period 
dates  from  this  act  of  Henry  the  Fourth's,  and 
extends  down  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  during 
wliich  time  the  Lilirary,  although  open  with  but 
slight  restrictions  to  all  men  of  letters  who  were 
well  recommended,  and  to  tlie  general  pul)li(s  for 
two  days  a  week,  from  the  year  1092,  was  not 
regarded  as  national  jiroperty,  but  as  an  aiipeii- 
dage  of  the  Crown,  wliich  was  indeed  graciously 
opened  to  the   learned,  but   was   only   national 
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pi'opci'ty  in  tlio  same  sense  tlial  llio  Queen's 
pnvale  liliniry  lit  Wiiidsoi- is  national  property. 
Altlioun'li  still  ealled  the:  ]iililiotlie(|ue  du  Hoi 
dui'in,!;  tliis  |ierioil,  il  may  well  lie  liei'e  spoken 
of,  for  llie  sake  of  distinction,  as  the  Hililiotiieqiie 
Koyale  down  to  tlie  Revolution.  In  1791,  the 
Kind's  lilirary  was  pnielaiined  national  ptoperty, 
and  it  was  decreed  that  it  should  lieneeforlh  be 
called  '  liililiotheiiue  Nationale,'  which  nanu!  it 
bore  till  tlie  coronation  of  Napoleon  iis  Kmperor 
of  the  French,  iu  18l).j,  when  it  was  styled  '  Ril)- 
liothiiipie  Inipcriale.'  Of  course  it  was  J5il)lio- 
thecpie  I{oyale  again  in  \ii\?i,  '  Nationale  '  in  1848, 
and  once  uiiain,  in  18,')'3,  was  declared  to  be  the 
'  Hibliothiiiiiie  Imjieriale.' " — IinperUd  Library  of 
Paris  (WiKtiniitstur  7iV(i.,  April,  1870).  —  After 
the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  great  library 
again  became  "Nationale"  in  name.  Accord- 
ing to  .a  report  made  in  the  spring  of  18'J4,  the 
BibIiolhC-(|ue  Nationale  of  France  contained,  at 
the  cud  of  the  previous  year,  1,934,154  "  'num- 
bers,' forming  at  least  2,600,00t)  volumes, "  This 
report  was  made  by  a  committee  of  twenty  per- 
sons, appointed  to  consider  tlie  advisability  and 
method  of  printing  the  catalogue  of  the  library. 
The  conclusions  of  the  committee  are  favorable 
to  the  printing  of  the  catalogue. — T/ie  JS'ittina, 
Jfiii/  17,  1SU4. — Books  come  to  the  National  ]ji- 
brary  "  in  three  ways;  from  (1)  gifts,  about  3,000 
a  year;  .  .  .  (2)  purchase,  4,500  (the  library  has 
§30,000  a  year  to  spend  on  books  and  binding); 
(3)  copyright,  22,000  articles  and  O.OOO  pieces  of 
music.  The  printer,  not  the  pulilisher,  is  bound 
to  make  the  deposit,  so  tliat  if  the  te.\t  and  the 
illustrations  are  iirinted  at  dill'erent  ])laees  there 
is  a  chance,  unless  every  one  is  careful,  that 
the  library  will  have  an  imperfect  copy.  But 
the  greatest  trouble  comes  from  periodicals, 
of  which  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  receives 
3,000.  AVhat  would  some  of  our  librarians  think 
of  this  who  are  inclined  to  boast  or  to  lament 
that  they  receive  300?  Every  number  of  every 
newspaper  in  France  must  be  received,  sent  for 
if  it  fails  to  come,  registered,  put  on  its  pile,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  tied  up  in  a  bundle  and 
put  away  (for  only  the  most  important  are 
bound).  .  .  .  The  titles  of  new  books  are  jirinted 
in  a  bulletin  in  two  series,  French  and  Foreign 
(causing  a  printer's  bill  of  5,000  francs  a  year). 
This  began  in  1875  for  the  foreign,  and  in  1883 
for  the  French.  These  Inilletins  are  cut  up  and 
the  titles  mounted  on  slips,  which  are  fastened 
in  a  Leyden  binder,  three  making  a  small  folio 
page.  Tlie  result  is  a  .series  of  900  volumes, 
less  easy  to  consult  than  a  good  card  catalog, 
very  much  less  ea.sy  than  the  British  jMu.seuin 
pasted  catalog,  the  Rudolph  books,  or  the 
Rudolph  maeliine.  .  .  .  The  books  received  at 
the  Bibliothi^que  Nationale  before  1875  and  1883 
are  entered  on  some  2,000.000  slips,  which  ai'e 
divided  between  two  c.-italogs,  that  of  the  old 
library  (' funds  ancien'),  and  of  the  intermediate 
library  ('  funds  intermediarie  ').  In  each  of  these 
catalogs  they  are  arranged  in  series  according  to 
the  subject  divisions  given  above  and  under  each 
subject  alphabetically.  There  is  no  author  cata- 
log and  the  public  are  not  allowed  to  consult 
these  catalogs.  If  then  a  reader  asks  for  a  work 
received  before  1875  the  attendant  guesses  iu 
which  'fonds'  it  is  and  what  subject  it  treats  of; 
if  he  does  not  find  it  where  he  looks  first  he  tries 
some  other  division.  No  wonder  it  takes  on  an 
average  half  an  hour  for  the  reader  to  get  his 


book.  I  must  bear  witness  to  the  great  skill 
which  necessity  has  developed  in  the  ollicials 
charged  with  this  work.  Some  of  their  successes 
in  bringing  me  out-of-the-way  books  were  mar- 
vellous. On  the  other  hand,  when  they  re- 
ported certain  works  not  in  the  library  I  did  not 
feel  at  all  sure  that  they  were  right,  and  I  dare 
say  they  doubled  themselves.  All  this  will  l)e 
changed  when  tlu'  lilu'ary  gets  a  i)rinted  alpha- 
betical catalog  of  authors  and  has  made  from  it 
a  ])asled  alphalietieal  catalog  of  subjects.  The 
author  catalog,  by  the  way,  is  e.'ipccted  to  till 
40,000  doulile-columned  quarto  pages.  .  .  .  The 
library  now  has  50  kilonielres  (31  miles)  of  shelves 
and  is  full.  A  new  store-house  is  needed  and  a 
public  reading-room  ('salle  de  lecture'),  which 
can  b<!  lighted  by  electrieaty,  and  be  opened,  like 
the  British  Museum,  in  the  evening." — C.  A. 
Cutter,  Notes  on  tlie  Bililiotlu'jiic.  Ni/ionnle  (Li- 
hrari)  Journal,  June,  1894). — Paris  Municipal 
Libraries. — "The  Bibliothequcs  Mimieipalcs  de 
Paris  have  undergone  a  rapid  dcvelo[iment  witliiii 
the  last  few  years.  In  1878  there  were  only  nine 
altogether,  of  which  five  were  little  used,  and  four 
practically  unused.  A  special  Bureau  was  then 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  to  take 
cliargi!  of  them,  with  tlie  result  that  altogether 
22  liliraries  have  been  opened,  wliile  the  numlier 
of  volumes  lent  rose  from  29,339  in  1878  to  57.840 
in  1879,  to  147,507  in  1880,  to  242,738  in  1881, 
and  to  303,323  in  1882.  ...  A  sum  of  3,050 
francs  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  library 
by  the  Municipal  Council,  which  is  tliusa|)pro- 
priated;  Books  and  Binding,  Fr.  1,750;  Librarian, 
1,000;  Attendant,  300.  The  amount  of  the  sums 
thus  voted  by  the  I\Iunieipal  Council  in  llu!  year 
1883  was  lll),I50fr.  For  the  year  of  1884"  the 
sum  of  171,700  fr.  has  been  voted,  the  increase 
being  intended  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  fifteen  new  libraries  in  Communal  Schools,  as 
well  as  for  the  growing  requirements  of  some  of 
the  libraries  already  established.  The  individual 
libraries  are  not,  of  course,  as  yet  very  considera- 
ble in  point  of  numbers.  The  stock  possessed 
by  the  twenty-two  Bibliotheciues  JIunicipales  in 
1883  was  87,''831  volumes,  of  which  20,411  had 
been  added  during  that  year.  Information  re- 
ceived since  the  publication  of  M.  Dardeune's 
Report  places  the  number  in  1883  at  98,843 
volumes,  .  .  .  The  libraries  are  open  to  the  pub- 
lic gratuitously  every  evening  from  8  to  10 
o'clock,  and  are  clo.sed  on  five  da\'s  only  during 
the  whole  year.  Books  may  be  read  in  the  library 
or  are  lent  out  for  home  u.se.  .  .  .  Music  is  lent 
as  well  as  books,  the  experiment  having  been 
first  tried  at  the  >Iairie  of  the  second  arrondisse- 
ment,  in  1879,  and  having  jiroved  so  successful 
that  nine  arrondissements  have  followed  suit, 
and  the  total  numlter  of  musical  issues  from  the 
ten  libraries  iu  1883  was  9,085.  .  .  .  Beside  these 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  Mairies,  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  po|iular  free  libraries  es- 
talilished  and  supported  by  voluntary  efforts. 
AVitliout  dwelling  upon  tlie  history  of  these 
libraries,  all  of  which  have  been  formed  since 
1860,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  now  four- 
teen such  libraries  iu  as  many  arrondissements." 
— E.  C.  Thomas,  The  Poptdar  Libraries  of  Paris 
{Library  Chronicle,  v.  1,  1884,  pp.  13-14).— "The 
'Journal  Officiel '  contains  in  the  number  for 
Aug.  29,  of  this  3-ear  (1891),  the  substance  of  the 
following  account:  .  .  .  The  city  of  Paris  has  now 
64  public  libraries,  all  of  which  send  out  books 
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ami  accommodate  readers  in  tlieir  halls;  they  are 
open  at  the  times  when  the  factories  and  slioi'S 
are  closed.  .  .  .  The  libraries  are  kept  in  the 
mayoralty  buildings  or  ward  district  school- 
houses;  a  central  office  provides  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  support,  wliile  in  each  precinct  a 
committee  of  superintendence  attends  to  the 
choice  and  ordering  of  new  accessions.  All  ex- 
penses arc  paid  by  the  city,  which,  in  its  last 
budget,  in  1890,  appropriated  therefor  the  trille 
of  li2.5,000  francs.  On  every  library  in  full  use 
are  bestowed  yearly  about  2,400  francs,  while 
14,000  francs  are  employed  in  foimding  new 
ones.  The  number  of  books  circulated  in  181)0 
was  1,386,643,  against  29,339  in  1878, 'in  the  nine 
libraries  tlien  existing.  In  1878  there  was  an 
average  of  only  3,2.59  readers  for  each  library, 
and  in  the  last  year  the  average  was  23, .500,  which 
shows  a  seven-fold  use  of  the  libraries," — Public 
Lihriiries  in  Paris  ;  tr.frum  the  BiirsenhUitt,  Oct, 
7,  1891  {Libriirii  Jour.,  Ma;/,  1892).— Other  Li- 
braries.— A  library  of  importance  in  Paris  second 
only  to  the  great  Kational  is  the  Jlazarin,  whicli 
contains  300,000  volumes  (1,000  incunabula),  an<l 
.5,800  manuscripts.  The  Library  of  the  Uni- 
versity has  141,678  volumes;  the  Library  of  the 
Museum  (if  Xatural  History  has  140,8.50  books 
and  2,0.50  manuscripts;  the  Sainte-Genevieve 
Library  contains  120,000  volumes  and  2,393 
manuscripts;  the  Library  of  the  City  of  Paris, 
90,000  volumes  and  2,000  manuscripts.  The 
principal  libraries  of  the  provincial  cities  arc  re- 
ported as  follows:  Caen  Slunicipal  Library, 
100.000  volumes,  620  manuscripts;  Dijon  JIu- 
nicipal  Lil)rar}',  100,000  vnlumes,  1,5.58  manu- 
scripts; ^Marseilles  City  Lilirary,  102,000  volumes, 
1,6.56  manuscripts;  Jlontpelier  City  Librarv, 
120,000  volumes;  Nantes  City  Library,  102,173 
volumes,  2,231  manuscripts;  Rheims  Library, 
100,000  books  and  1,700  manuscripts;  Lyons 
City  Library  and  Library  of  the  Palace  of  Arts, 
160,000  volumes  and  1,900  manuscripts;  Tou- 
louse City  Library,  100,000  volumes  and  9.50 
manuscripts;  Rouen  City  Library,  132,000  |irinted 
books  and  3,800  manuscripts;  Avignon,  117,000 
volumes  and  3,300  manuscripts;  Bordeaux, 
160,000  volumes,  1,.500  manuscripts;  Tours, 
100,000  volumes  and  1,743  manuscripts;  Amiens, 
80,000  volumes,  1,500  manuscripts;  Besan(;on, 
140,000  volumes  and  1,850  manuscripts. — iliti- 
errii,  1893-94. 

Italy. — "  Tlicre  are  in  Italy  between  thirty 
and  fort}'  libraries  which  tlie  present  National 
Government,  in  recognition  of  former  Govern- 
mental suppoit,  is  committed  to  maintain,  at 
least  in  some  degree.  It  is  a  division  of  resources 
whieli  even  a  rich  country  would  find  an  impedi- 
miait  in  developing  a  proper  National  Lilirary, 
and  Italy,  with  its  over-l)urdened  Treasury,  is  far 
from  being  in  a  position  to  offer  the  world  a 
single  library  of  the  first  class.  ,  ,  ,  Italy,  to 
Iniilil  up  a  library  wliieli  sliall  raidv  with  the 
great  national  libraries  of  the  future,  will  need 
to  concentrate  her  resources;  for  though  she  lias 
libraries  now  which  are  rich  in  manuscripts,  she 
has  not  one  which  is  able  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands of  modern  scliolarship  for  ]irinted  book.s. 
...  If  Willi  this  want  of  fcciuidily  there  went 
a  corresponding  slothfidness  in  libraries,  there 
would  be  little  to  be  hoped  of  Italy  in  amassing 
great  coUcctidns  of  books.  In  sumc  respects  I 
liave  found  a  more  active  bibliothccal  spirit  in 
Italy   than  elsewheio  in  Europe,   and  I  suspect 


that  if  Italian  unification  has  accomplished 
nothing  else,  it  has  unshackled  the  minds  of 
librarians,  and  placed  them  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  modern  gospel  which  makes  a  lilirary 
more  the  servant  than  the  master  of  its  users.  1 
suspect  this  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  case  in  Germany. 
...  I  have  certainly  found  in  Italian  librarians 
a  great  alertness  of  mind  and  a  marked  eager- 
ness to  observe  the  advances  in  library  methods 
which  have  taken  place  elsewhere  during  the  last 
five  and  twenty  years.  But  at  the  same  time, 
with  all  this  activity,  the  miserable  bureaucratic 
methods  of  which  even  the  chance  stranger  sees 
so  much  in  Italy,  are  allowed  to  embarrass  the 
eiforts  of  her  best  librarians.  ...  In  the  present 
condition  of  Italian  finances  nothing  adequate  to 
the  needs  of  the  larger  libraries  can  be  allowed, 
and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  is  done  as  is  ap- 
parent; and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  great 
force  of  character  which  I  find  in  some  of  the 
li'.uling  librarians  that  any  progress  is  made  at 
all.  During  the  years  when  The  new  Italian 
kingdom  had  its  capital  in  Florence  a  certain 
amount  of  concentration  started  the  new  Biblio- 
teca  Nazionale  Centrale  on  its  career;  and  when 
later  the  Government  was  transferred  to  Rome, 
the  new  capital  was  given  another  library,  got 
together  in  a  similar  way,  which  is  called  the 
Biblioteca  Nazionale  Vittorio  Emanuele.  Neither 
collection  is  housed  in  any  way  suited  to  its  func- 
tions, and  the  one  at  Florence  is  much  the  most 
important ;  indeed  it  is  marvellously  rich  in 
early  printed  books  and  in  manuscripts." — J. 
"Winsor,  Tlie  condition  <if  Itiilian  I.ihrnrie.t  {The 
Xdtiiiii,  Jiilij  9,  1.891). — The  Vatican  Library. — 
"Even  so  inveterate  a  hater  of  literature  as  the 
Calif,  who  concjuered  Alexandria  ami  gave  its 
precious  volumes  to  the  Hames,  would  have  ap- 
preciated such  a  library  as  the  Vatican.  Not  a 
book  is  to  be  seen — not  a  shelf  is  visible,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  inform  the  visitor  that  he  is  in 
the  most  famous  library  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
eye  is  bewildered  li}'  innumerable  busts,  statues, 
and  columns.  The  walls  are  gaj-  with  brilliant 
arabesques,  and  the  visitor  passes  through  lofty 
corridors  and  along  splendid  galleries,  finding  in 
every  direction  something  to  please  and  interest 
him.  .  .  .  The  printed  books  number  about 
125,000  volumes  and  there  are  about  25,000 
manuscripts.  The  books  and  manuscripts  are 
enclosed  in  low  wooden  cases  around  the  walls  of 
the  various  apartments,  the  cases  arc  painted  in 
white  and  gold  colors,  and  thus  harmoni/.e  with 
tlie  gay  appearance  of  the  walls  and  ceilings. 
.  .  .  The  honor  of  founding  the  Vatican  Library 
belongs  to  Pope  Nicholas  V.,  who,  in  1447, 
transferred  to  the  Palace  of  the  Vatican  the 
manuscripts  which  had  been  collected  in  the 
Lateran.  At  his  death  the  libraiy  contained 
9,000  manuscripts,  but  many  of  them  were  dis- 
persed under  his sueces-sor,  Calixtus  III.  Sixtus 
IV.  was  very  active  in  restoring  and  increasing 
the  lilirary.  In  1.58S.  the  present  library  build- 
ing was  erected  by  Sixtus  V.,  to  receive  the  im- 
mense collection  obtained  by  Leo  X.  In  the 
year  1600  the  value  of  the  library  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  ac(|uisition  of  the  collection  of 
Fulvius  I'rsinus  and  the  valuable  manuscripts 
from  the  Benedictine  ;\Ionastery  of  liolibio,  com- 
jMLscil  chiefiy  of  palimpsests.  .  .  .  The  next  ac- 
(piisition  was  the  Lilirary  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
caiitured  in  1621,  at  Heidelberg,  by  I)e  Tillcy, 
who  presented  it  to  Gregory  XV,     It  numbered 
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3.388  manuscripts,  l.O.^fi  in  Latin,  ami  4:!'i  in 
Gret'lJ.  In  1()58  the  Lilirary  founilcil  \>y  Diilie 
FfiU'rigo  lie  Urliino — 1,711  Givi'k  anil  Latin 
manuscripts — was  added  ti)  tlie  valuable  cdIIcc- 
tion.  One  of  the  most  valuable  accessions  was 
the  collection  of  (Juecn  (Iliristinaof  Sweden,  con- 
taining all  the  literary  works  whicli  her  father, 
Gustavus  .Vdolphus,  had  captured  at  Prague, 
Bremen,  etc.,  aiuouMtiug  1o  2.2'.)l  manuscripts, 
Greek  and  Latin.  In  174()  th(^  magnificent 
library  of  the  Ottobuoni  family,  containing  ;j,K(i'2 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts,  enriched  the 
Vatican  collection.  After  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  restoration  of  the  peace  of  Europe 
in  1815,  the  King  of  Prussia,  at  tlie  su.ggestion 
of  Ilumlioldt,  applied  to  P()[)e  Pius  VII  for  the 
rest<iration  of  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  l)e 
Tillevliail  plundered  from  the  Heidelberg  Lil)ra- 
ry.  The  Pope,  mindful  of  the  prominent  part 
taken  by  Pru.ssia  in  the  restoration  of  tlu'  Papal 
See,  immediately  complied  with  the  i'03'al  reipiest, 
and  many  manuscripts  of  great  value  to  the  Ger- 
man historians  were  sent  back  to  ({ermany. " — E. 
L.  Didier,  T/ic  Vatican  Libra n/  {/Jtcrary  Wurlil, 
June  m,  1884).— The  following  recent  statistics 
of  other  luilian  libraries  are  from  "Minerva," 
18n;!-!)4:  Florence  National  Central  Lil)rary, 
4-.3:3.1s3  jn-inted  books,  398,84o  pamphlets  and 
17,381)  manuscripts;  Rome,  National  C'cm.ral 
Library  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  241,978  books, 
130.728  pamphlets,  4,07G  manuscripts;  Naples 
University  Library,  181, (172  printed  books,  43,4.")3 
pamphU^ts,  and  1(19  maimscripts;  Bologna  Uni- 
versity Library,  2.51,7(10  books,  43,633  pamphli-ts 
and  ."),0(l(l  manuscripts;  Pavia  University  Li- 
brary, 13(),000  l)ooks,  80,000  pamphlets  and  1,100 
manuscripts;  Turin  National  Library,  196,279 
printed  l)i)oks  and  4,119  manuscripts;  Venice, 
National  Library  of  St.  :\Lirk,  401,6.")2  printed 
and  bound  books,  80,4")()  pamphlets,  and  12,016 
manuscripts;  Pisa  University  Library,  108.188 
books,  22,960  pamjihlets  and  274  manuscripts; 
Genoa  University  Library,  106,693  books,  46,231 
pamphlets,  and  1,586  manuscripts;  j^Iodena,  the 
Este  Library,  123,300  volumes,  and  5,000  manu- 
scripts; Pacltia  University  Library,  135,837  vol- 
umes, 2,326  manuscripts,  and  63,849  pamphlets, 
etc.;  Palermo  National  Library,  177,892  volumes 
and  pamphlets,  and  1,527  nianu.scripts;  Palermo 
Communal  Library,  209,000  books,  16.000  pam- 
phlets.etc,  3,000 manuscripts;  Parma  Palatine  Li- 
brary, 250,0(J0  books,  20,313  pamphlets,  etc.,  4,769 
manuscripts;  Siena  Comninnid  Library  67,960 
volumes,  26.968  pamphlets,  4,890  manuscripts. 

Austria-Hungary. —  The  principal  libraries  in 
the  Em|iire  are  reported  to  contain  as  follows: 
Vienna  University  [abrary,  416,608  volumes,  373 
incunabula,  498  nianu.scripts;  Vienna  Imperial 
and  Royal  Court  Library,  500,000  volumes,  6,461 
incunabula,  and  20,000  manuscripts;  Budapest 
Univci-sity  Lilmiry,  200,000  volumes.  1,000  m.ni- 
uscrii>ts;  ILingariau  Naticaial  JIuseum.  400.000 
volumes  and  63,000  manuscripts,  mostly  Hun- 
garian; Czernowitz  University  Library,  64,586 
volumes  and  over  30,000  pamphlets,  etc.  ;  Graz 
University  131,397  volumes  of  Ixioks  and  1,708 
manuscripts;  Innspnick  University  Library, 
1.35,000  printe<l  books,  including  1,653  incunab- 
ula, and  1,046  manuscripts;  Cracow  University 
Library,  283,858  xdlumes  and  5, 150  manuscripts; 
Lemberg  University  lyibrary,  120,900  volumes; 
Prague  University  Library,  211,131  volumes, 
3,848  manus(a-ii)ts.—  Miiicira,  1893-94. 


Switzerland. — The  principal  libraries  of 
Switzerland  are  the  following:  IJ.asle  Public  Li- 
brary, 170,000  volumes  of  iirinled  books  ami 
about  5,000  manu.seripts;  Berne  City  Library, 
80,000  volumes  and  a  valualjle  manuscript  collec- 
tion; Berne  University  Library',  35,000  volumes; 
St.  Gall  "Stiftsbibliothek,"  al)ont  40,000  vol- 
lunes.  inclnding  1,.584  incunabula,  and  1,730 
mruiuscripts;  Lucerne  Cantonal  Ijibrary,  80,000 
vohnnes;  Zurich  City  Library,  130,000  volumes. 
—  .Vinri-ra,  lSl)3-94. 

Holland. —  The  following  statistics  of  libraries 
in  llollaml  are  given  in  the  German  hamlbook, 
"  .Minerva,"  1893-94:  Leyden  University  Libr.iry, 
190,000  vohunesof  printed  books  and  5,400  man- 
uscripts, of  which  latter  2,400  are  oriental; 
Utrecht  University  Library,  200,000  volumes, 
liesides  piunphlets;  Groniugen  University  Li- 
bnu'v.  70.000  volumes. 

Belgium. —  lirus.sels  Royal  Library,  375,000 
volumes,  and  27, 0((0 manuscripts;  Ghent,  Library 
of  the  City  and  University  of  Gand,  300,000  vol- 
umes. 

Denmark,  Norway  and  Sw^eden. —  The  prin- 
cipal libraries  of  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
contain  as  follows:  Christiania  University 
Library,  312,000  volumes;  Gothenburg  City  Li- 
brary, about  60.000  volnmes;  Copenliagen  L'ni- 
versity  Library  300,000  books  and  5,000  manu- 
scripts; Lnnd  University  Library,  150,000 
vohuncs;  Stockholm  Royal  Library,  300,000 
printed  books  and  11.000  manu.scripts;  Upsala 
University  Library,  275,000  volumes  and  11,000 
manuscripts. — Miiicrra,  1893-94. 

Spain. —  The  principal  libraries  in  Spain  are 
the  following:  Barcelona  Provincial  and  Univer- 
sity Library,  54,000  volumes;  .Madrid  University 
Library,  200.761  volumes  and  3.000  manuscripts; 
^Madrid  National  Library,  450,000  volumes  and 
10,000  manuscripts;  Salamanca  University  Li- 
brary, 72,000  volumes  and  870  manuscripts; 
Seville  University  Library,  62.000  volumes;  Va- 
lencia University  Library,  45,000  volumes;  Val- 
ladolid  L'niversity  Library,  32,000  volumes. — 
Miia-rra.  1893-94. 

Russia. — "The  most  notable  [Russian]  libra- 
ries are  those  founded  by  the  government.  (.)f 
these,  two  deserve  special  attention;  the  library 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Imperial 
Public  Liljrary  in  St.  Petersljurg.  Books  taken 
I)y  the  Russian  armies  from  the  Baltic  provinces 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  first.  The  Imperial 
Library  was  the  result  of  the  Russian  capture  of 
Warsaw.  Count  Joseph  Zalussky,  bishop  of 
Kiev,  spent  fortv-three  vears  collecting  a  rich 
lil)rary  of  .800,000  volumes  and  10,000  manu- 
sia'ipts,  devoting  all  his  wealth  to  the  purchase 
of  books.  Ilis  brotlier  Andrew  further  enriched 
tiie  librarv  with  volumes  taken  from  the  museum 
of  the  Polish  king.  .John  III.  In  1747  .Joseph 
Zalussky  opened  tlie  library  to  the  public,  and 
in  1761  bequeathed  it  to  a  college  of  .Jesuits  in 
Warsaw.  Six  years  later  (1767)  Zalussky  was 
arrested  and  his  library  removed  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  transfer  took  place  in  bad  weather 
iind  over  poor  roads,  so  that  many  books  were 
injured  and  many  lost  in  transit  When  tlie  li- 
brary reached  St.  Petersburg  it  numbered  262.640 
volumes  and  24,500  estampes.  Many  had  been 
stolen  during  the  journey,  and  years  later  there 
were  to  be  found  in  Poland  Ijooks  bearing  the 
signature  of  Zalussky.     To  the  Imperial  Library 
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Alexander  I.  added,  in  ISO."),  tlic  Dubrov^sky 
collection.  .  .  .  Dulji'ovsky  galhcrod  liis  collec- 
tion diifing  a  twcnty-tivc  ycai's'  residence  in 
Paris,  Rome,  Madrid,  and  other  larjje  cities  of 
Europe.  He  acquired  many  during  the  French 
revolution.  .  .  .  The  Imperial  Liljrary  pos.sesses 
many  palimpsests,  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
second  century,  .  .  .  besides  Slavonian,  Latin, 
French,  and  Oriental  manuscripts.  .  .  .  Tlie 
library  is  constantly  growing,  about  2-5,000  vol- 
umes being  added  every  year.  In  income,  size, 
and  number  of  readers  it  vastly  suri^asses  all 
private  libraries  in  Russia,  the  largest  of  which 
does  not  exceed  S.j.OOO  volumes.  In  later  years 
the  village  schools  began  to  open  libraries  for 
limited  t-ircles  of  readers.  Small  libraries  were 
successfully  maintained  in  cities  and  the  demand 
for  good  reading  steadily  increased  among  the 
])eople. " — A.  V.  Babine,  Lihniriiit  in  Jinxsin, 
(Librarii  Journal,  March,  1893). —  The  principal 
libraries  of  Russia  reported  in  the  German  year- 
book, "Minerva,"  1893-94,  are  tlie  following: 
Charkow  University  Library,  123.000  volumes; 
Dorjiat  University  Library,  170,000  volumes,  and 
104,700  dissertationen ;  Ilelsingfors  University 
Library  170,000  volumes;  Kasan  University 
Library,  100,000  volumes;  Kiev  University  Li- 
brary, 118,000  volumes;  Moscow  University 
Library,  217,000  volumes;  Odessa  University 
Library,  102,000  volumes;  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity Library,  21.5,700  volumes;  St.  Petersburg 
Imperial  Public  Lil)rary,  1,0.50,000  volumes, 
28.000  manuscripts. 

England:  The  King's  Library  and  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. — "No  monarch  of  England  is 
known  to  have  been  au  extensive  collector  of  books 
(in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term)  except 
George  III.,  or,  if  the  name  of  Charles  I.  sliould 
be  added,  it  must  be  in  a  secondary  rank,  and 
with  some  uncertainty,  because  we  have  not  the 
same  evidence  of  his  collection  of  books  as  we 
have  of  his  pictures,  in  the  catalogue  which  ex- 
ists of  them.  A  royal  lil)rary  had,  indeed,  been 
established  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  ;  it  was 
increased,  as  noticed  by  Walpole,  by  many  jires- 
ents  from  abroad,  made  to  our  monarchs  after 
the  restorati(m  of  learning  and  the  invention  of 
Ijrinting;  and  naturally  received  accessions  in 
every  subsequent  reign,  if  it  were  only  from  the 
various  presents  by  which  authors  desired  to 
show  their  respect  or  to  solicit  patronage,  as  well 
as  from  the  custom  of  making  new  year's  gifts, 
which  were  often  books.  There  were  also  added 
to  it  the  entire  libraries  of  Lord  Lmiilcy  (includ- 
ing those  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Anuidel,  and 
Archbishop  Cranmer),  of  the  celebrated  Casau- 
bim,  of  Sir  John  Morris,  and  the  Oriental  JiSS. 
of  Sir  Thomas  Roe.  Whilst  this  collection  re- 
mained at  St.  James's  Palace,  the  number  of 
books  amassed  in  each  reign  coulil  have  been 
easily  distinguished,  as  they  were  cla.sscd  and  ar- 
ranged under  the  names  of  tlie  respective  sov- 
ereigns. In  17-59  King  George  II.  transferred 
the  whole,  by  letters  patent,  to  the  llieii  newly- 
formed  establishment  of  tlie  British  Museiun; 
the  arrangement  under  reigns  was  some  time 
after  depiirted  from,  and  the  several  royal  col- 
lections inter.spersed  with  the  other  books  ob- 
tained from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Major  Edwards, 
and  various  other  sources.  .  .  .  George  III.,  ini 
his  accession  to  the  crown,  thus  found  the  a]iart- 
ments  which  had  formerly  contained  the  lilirary 
of  the  Kings  of  England  vacated  by  tlieir  ancient 


tenants.  .  .  .  Sir  F.  A.  Barnard  states  that 
'  to  create  an  establishment  so  necessary  and 
important,  and  to  attach  it  to  the  royal  residence, 
w-as  one  of  the  earliest  olijects  wliich  engaged 
his  majesty's  attention  at  the  commeucemeut  of 
liis  reign ; '  and  he  adds  tliat  (he  library  of  .Joseph 
Smith,  Esq.,  the  British  Consul  at  Venice, 
which  was  purchased  in  1703,  'became  the  foun- 
dation of  tlie  present  Royal  Library.'  Consul 
Smith's  collection  was  already  well  known,  from 
a  catalogue  which  had  been  in-inted  at  Venice  in 
17.5-5,  to  be  eminently  rich  in  the  earliest  editions 
of  the  classics,  and  in  Italian  litci'ature.  Its 
purchase  was  effected  for  about  £10,000,  and  it 
was  brought  direct  to  some  apartments  at  the 
Queen's  Palace  commonly  called  Buckingham 
House.  Here  the  subsequent  collections  were 
amassed;  and  here,  after  they  had  outgrown  the 
rooms  at  first  appropriated  to  them,  the  King 
erected  two  large  additional  libraries,  one  of 
which  was  a  handsome  octagon.  Latterly  the 
books  occupied  no  less  than  seven  apartments. 
.  .  .  Early  in  the  year  1833,  it  was  made  known 
to  the  imhlic  that  King  George  IV.  had  |n-esented 
the  Royal  Lilirary  to  the  British  nation.  .  .  . 
Sliortly  after,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  his 
majesty's  wish  that  the  library  should  be  placed 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  in  a  separate  apart- 
ment from  the  Museum  Library." —  OeidlenuuiH 
Ma'jazine,  1834,  pp.  10-23.  —  "lu  the  chief  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent  of  Europe  .  .  .  great  na- 
tional Jluseums  have,  commonly,  had  their 
origin  in  the  liberality  and  wise  foresight  either 
of  some  sovereign  or  other,  or  of  some  powerful 
minister  whose  mind  was  l.irge  enough  to  com- 
bine with  the  cares  of  State  a  care  for  Learning. 
In  Britain,  our  chief  public  collection  of  litera- 
ture and  of  science  originated  simply  in  the 
public  spirit  of  private  persons.  The  Bi'itish 
Museum  was  founded  precisely  at  that  period  of 
our  history  when  the  distinctively  national,  or 
governmental,  care  for  the  interests  of  literature 
and  of  science  was  at  its  lowest,  or  almo.st  Its 
lowest,  point.  As  regards  the  monarchs,  it 
would  be  hard  to  fix  on  any,  since  the  dawn  of 
the  Revival  of  Learning,  who  evinced  less  con- 
cern for  the  progress  and  dilfusion  of  learning 
than  did  the  first  and  second  princes  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  As  regards  P;irliament,  the 
tardy  and  languid  acceptance  of  the  boon  prof- 
fered, posthumously,  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  con- 
stitutes just  the  one  exceptional  act  of  encour- 
agement that  serves  to  give  saliency  to  the  utter 
indifference  which  formed  the  ordinary  rule. 
Long  before  Sloane's  time  .  .  .  there  had  been 
zealous  and  repeated  efforts  to  arouse  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  as  well  to  the  political 
j  importance  as  to  llie  educational  value  of  public 
museums.  Many  tliinUers  had  already  perceived 
that  such  collections  were  a  positivt'  iueri'ase  of 
jniblic  wealth  and  of  national  greatness,  , as  well 
as  a  powerful  instrument  of  pojiular  edile:iliou. 
It  hail  been  shewn,  over  and  over  again,  that  for 
lack  of  public  care  iirecious  monuments  and 
treasures  of  learning  liad  been  lost;  sometimes 
by  their  removal  to  far-olf  countries;  .sometimes 
by  their  utter  destruction.  Until  the  appeal 
iiiade  to  Parliament  by  the  Executors  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane.  in  the  middle  of  the  eightei'iith 
century,  all  tlios(^  elforls  had  uniformly  failed. 
But  Sir  ll.ans  Sloane  cannot  claim  tobe  legardeil, 
individually  or  very  specially,  as  the  Foiuider  of 
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the  British  JIustMiin.  His  lust  Will,  indt'e<l,  guve 
an  opiiortuuity  for  the  foiindatioii.  Strictly 
.spoiikiii.^',  he  was  not  even  the  Founder  of  his 
own  C'oilec'lion,  as  it  stood  in  his  lifetime.  The 
Founder  of  the  Sloane  .Museum  was  William 
Courteu,  the  last  of  a  line  of  wealthy  Flemish 
refugees,  whose  history',  in  their  .adopted  eo\in- 
try,  is  a  .series  of  romantic  adventures.  Parlia- 
ment had  previously  accejited  the  gift  of  the 
C'ottonian  Library,  at  the  h.-nids  of  Sir  .lohn  Cot- 
ton, third  in  descent  from  its  Founder,  and  its 
accepl.anee  of  that  gift  had  been  followed  l)y 
almost  unbroken  neglect,  although  the  gift  was 
a  noble  one.  Sir  .John,  when  conversing,  on  one 
occasion,  with  Thomas  (Jarte,  told  the  historian 
that  he  had  been  offerc'd  £Gt),000  of  English 
money,  together  with  a  carte  blanche  for  some 
honorary  mark  of  royal  favour,  on  the  part  of 
Lewis  XIV..  for  the  Lil}rary  which  he  afterwards 
settled  upon  the  British  nation.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  Sloane  expended  (from  first  to  last) 
upon  his  various  collections  al)out  i.'iO.OOO;  so 
that  even  from  the  mercantile  point  of  view,  the 
Cotton  family  may  be  said  to  have  been  larger 
voluntary  contributors  towards  our  eventual  Na- 
tional j\hiscum  than  was  Sir  Hans  Sloane  him- 
self. That  point  of  view,  however,  would  be  a 
very  false,  because  very  narrow,  one.  "Whether 
estimated  b\'  mere  money  \'aliie,  or  by  a  truer 
standard,  the  tliird,  in  order  of  time,  of  the 
Foimdation-CoUections, — that  of  the  '  Harle- 
ian  Manuscripts,'  —  was  a  much  less  important 
acquisition  for  the  Nation  than  was  the  JIuseum 
of  Sloane,  or  tlie  Library  of  Cotton;  but  its 
literary  value,  as  all  students  of  our  history  and 
literature  know,  is,  nevertlicless,  considerable. 
Its  tirst  Collector,  Robert  Harley,  the  Minister  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  of  the  Harleiau  Earls 
of  0.\ford,  is  fairly  entitled  to  rank,  after  Cotton, 
C'ourten,  and  Sloane,  among  the  virtual  or 
eventual  co-founders  of  the  British  Jluseum. 
Chronologically,  then.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Will- 
iam Courten,  Hans  Sloane,  and  Robert  Ilarley, 
rank  first  as  Founders;  so  long  as  we  estimate 
their  relative  position  in  accordance  with  the 
successive  steps  by  which  the  British  Museum 
was  eventually  organized.  But  there  is  another 
synchronism  by  which  greater  accuracy  is  attain- 
able. Although  four  j-ears  had  elapsed  between 
the  passing  —  in  17.53  —  of  '  An  Act  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  IMuseum  or  Collection  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloaue,  and  of  the  Ilarleian  Collection  of  Manu- 
scripts, and  for  providing  one  general  repository 
for  the  better  reception  au<l  more  convenient  use 
of  the  said  Collections,  and  of  the  C'ottonian  I^i- 
brary  and  of  the  additions  thereto,'  and  the  gift 
—  in  1757  —  to  the  Trustees  of  those  already 
united  Collections  by  King  George  II.  of  the  Old 
Royal  Library  of  the  Kings  his  predecessors, 
yet  that  royal  collection  itself  hail  been  {in  a  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  words)  a  Public  and  National 
possession  soon  after  the  days  of  tlie  first  real 
and  central  Founder  of  the  present  Museum, 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  But,  despite  its  title,  that 
Royal  Library,  also,  was  —  in  the  main  —  the 
creation  of  subjects,  not  of  Sovereigns  or  Gov- 
ernments. Its  virtual  founder  was  Henry,  prince 
of  Wales  [sou  of  James  I.].  It  was  accpiired, 
out  of  his  privy  purse,  as  a  subject,  not  as  a 
Prince.  He,  therefore,  has  a  title  to  be  ])laced 
among  the  individual  Collectors  whose  united  ef- 
forts resulted  —  after  long  intervals  of  time  —  in 
the  creation,  eventually,  of  a  public  institution 


second  to  none,  of  its  kind,  in  the  world."— E. 
Edwards,  Foiitulers  qf  the  ISritinh  MiiMnm,  hk.  1, 
ch.  1. —  "  Jlontague  Ilouse  was  purchased  by  the 
Trustees  in  17.')4  for  a  general  repository,  and 
the  collections  were  removed  to  it.  ...  On  the 
1.5th  of  January,  17.50,  the  British  Museum  was 
opened  for  the  inspection  and  use  of  the  public. 
At  tirst  the  .Mu.seum  was  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, viz..  Printed  Books,  .Manuscrijjts, 
and  Natural  History;  at  the  head  of  each  of 
them  was  placed  an  officer  designated  as  '  Under 
Librarian.'  The  increase  of  the  collections  soon 
rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  additional  ac- 
commodation for  them,  Montague  House  prov- 
ing insulhcient.  The  present  by  George  III.  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  and  the  purchase  of  the 
Hamilton  and  Townley  Anti<iuities,  made  it 
moreover  imperative  to  create  an  additional  dc- 
imrlnient  —  that  of  Antiquities  and  Art  —  to 
wdiich  were  united  the  Prints  and  Drawings,  as 
well  as  the  Jledals  and  Coins,  previously  at- 
tached to  the  lilirary  of  Printed  Books  and  Jlanu- 
scripts.  The  acquisition  of  the  Elgin  Marbles 
in  1816  made  the  Department  of  Antiquities  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  incrca.si-d  room  being 
indispensable  for  the  e.vhibition  of  those  marbles, 
a  temporary  shelter  was  pre|.)ared  for  them. 
This  was  the  last  addition  to  Montague  Ilouse. 
AVhen,  in  183;!,  the  librar3-  collected  by  George 
III.  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  George  IV. 
it  became  necessary  to  erect  a  building  fit  to  re- 
ceive this  valuable  and  extensive  collection.  It 
was  then  decided  to  have  an  entirely  new  edifice 
to  contain  the  whole  of  tlie  JIuscum  collection, 
including  the  receutly-actjuired  library.  Sir  U. 
Smirke  was  accordingly  directed  by  the  Trustees 
to  prepare  plans.  The  eastern  side  of  the  pres- 
ent structure  was  completed  in  1828,  and  the 
Royal  Library  was  then  placed  in  it.  The  north- 
ern, southern,  and  western  sides  of  the  building 
were  subsequently  added,  and  in  184.5  the  whole 
of  Montague  House  and  its  additions  had  disaj)- 
peared;  while  the  increasing  collections  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  make  various  additions 
to  the  original  design  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  some  of 
them  even  before  it  had  been  carried  out. " — J. 
W.  Jones,  Jyritish  Museum:  a  Guide,  pp.  il-iii. 

—  "The  necessity  of  a  general  enlargement  of 
the  library  led  to  the  suggestion  of  many  plans 

—  some  impracticable  —  some  too  expensive  — 
and  all  involving  a  delay  which  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  etticieney  of  the  In.stitution.  .  .  . 
Fortunately  .  .  .  after  much  vigorous  discus- 
sion, apian  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  ;  .  . 
Principal  Librarian  [.Mr.  Panizzi]  for  building  in 
the  vacant  quadrangle,  was  adopted  and  carried 
out  under  his  own  inunediate  and  watchful  su- 
perintendence. .  .  .  The  quadrangle  within  which 
the  new  library  is  built  is  313  feet  in  length  by 
23.5  wide,  comprising  an  area  of  73, .55-5  square 
feet.  Of  this  space  the  building  covers  47.470 
feet,  being  2.58  feet  long  by  184  feet  in  width,  thus 
leaving  an  interval  of  from  'Ti  to  30  feet  all  round. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  light  and  ventilation  of 
the  surrounding  buildings  is  not  interfered  with, 
and  the  risk  of  fire  from  the  outer  buildings  is 
guarded  against.  The  Reading  Room  is  circular. 
The  dome  is  140  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  heiglit 
100  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  lantern  is  40  feet. 
Light  is  further  obtained  from  twenty  circular- 
headed  windows.  27  feet  high  by  1'3  feel  wide, 
inserted  at  equal  intervals  round  the  dome  at 
a  height  of  35  feet   from   the  ground.     In   its 
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diameter  the  dome  of  the  Readinfr  Room  exceeds 
all  others,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pantheon  of 
Rome,  which  is  about  2  feet  wider.  That  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  and  of  Santa  ^laria  in  Florence 
are  each  only  139  feet;  that  of  the  tomb  of  jNIa- 
homet  at  Bejapore,  135;  of  St.  Paul's,  113;  of 
St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  107;  and  of  the 
church  of  Darmstadt,  10.5.  The  new  Reading 
Pioom  contains  1,2.50,000  cubic  feet  of  space, 
and  the  surrounding  libraries  750,000.  These 
libraries  are  24  feet  in  height,  with  the  exception 
of  that  part  which  runs  round  the  outside  of  the 
Reading  Room,  which  is  32  feet  high ;  the  spring 
of  the  (flome  being  24  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
Reading  Room,  and  the  ground  excavated  8  feet 
below  this  level.  The  whole  building  is  con- 
structed principally  of  iron.  .  .  .  The  Reading 
Room  contains  ample  and  ccmifortable  accommo- 
dation for  302  readers.  There  are  thirty-tive 
tables:  eight  are  34  feet  long,  and  accommodate 
sixteen  readers,  eight  on  each  side ;  nine  are  30 
feet  long,  and  accommodate  fourteen  readers, 
seven  on  each  side ;  two  are  30  feet  long,  and  ac- 
commodate eight  readers  each,  viz.,  seven  on  one 
side  and  one  on  the  other — these  two  tables  are 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  ladies;  sixteen 
other  tables  are  6  feet  long,  and  accommodate 
two  readers  each  —  these  are  fitted  up  with  ris- 
ing desks  of  a  large  size  for  those  readers  who 
may  have  occasion  to  consult  works  beyond  the 
usual  dimensions.  Each  person  has  allotted  to 
him,  at  the  long  tables,  a  space  of  4  feet  3  inches 
in  length  by  2  feet  1  inch  in  depth.  He  is 
screened  from  the  ojiposite  occupant  b}'  a  longi- 
tudinal division,  which  is  titled  with  a  hinged 
desk  graduated  on  sloping  racks,  and  a  folding 
shelf  for  spare  books.  In  the  sjnice  between  the 
two,  which  is  recessed,  an  inkstand  is  fixed,  liav- 
ing  suitable  penholders.  .  .  .  The  framework  of 
each  table  is  of  iron,  forming  air-distributing 
channels,  which  are  contrived  so  that  the  air  ma}' 
be  delivered  at  the  top  of  the  longitudinal  screen 
division,  above  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the 
readers,  or,  if  desired,  only  at  cacli  end  pedestal 
of  the  tables,  all  the  outlets  being  under  the  con- 
trol of  valves.  A  tubular  foot-rail  also  passes 
from  end  to  end  of  each  table,  which  may  have 
a  current  of  warm  water  through  it  at  pleasure, 
and  be  used  as  a  foot-warmer  if  requii'ed.  The 
pedestals  of  the  tables  form  tubes  communica- 
ting with  the  air-chamber  below,  which  is  0  feet 
liigh,  and  occupies  the  whole  area  of  the  Read- 
ing Room:  it  is  fitted  with  hot-water  ]iip('s 
arraiiged  in  radiating  lines.  The  supply  of  fresh 
air  is  obtained  from  a  shaft  GO  feet  liigh.  .  .  . 
The  shelves  within  the  Reading  Room  contain 
about  60,000  volumes;  the  new  building  alto- 
gether will  accommodate  about  1,500,000  vol- 
umes."—  List  of  Vie  Bonks  of  Reference  in  the 
Seaclinrj  Room  of  the  British  Mnseum;  preface. — 
The  number  of  volumes  of  printed  books  in  the 
British  .Museum  in  1S!)3  is  reported  to  have  been 
1,000,000,  tlie  numl)cr  of  manuscripts  50,000  and 
the  maps  and  charts  200,000.— .l/j;,t=;'M,  1893-94. 
— A  purchase  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of 
adjoining  land,  to  the  extent  of  five  and  a  half 
acres,  ftn-  the  enlargement  of  the  jMuseum,  was 
announced  by  the  London  Times,  March  18, 
1894.  With  this  addition,  the  area  of  ground  oc- 
cupied bj'  the  Museum  will  lie  fourteen  acres. 

England:  The  Bodleian  Library.  —  "Its 
founder,  Sir  Thomas  Bodley,  was  a  worthy  of 
Devon,    who   had   been   actively   cmi)loyed    by 


Queen  Elizabeth  as  a  di))lomatist,  and  had  re- 
turned tired  of  court  life  to  the  University, 
where  long  before  he  had  been  Fellow  of  Jlerton 
College.  He  found  the  ancient  library  of  the 
University  (which,  after  growing  slowly  with 
many  vicissitudes  from  small  beginnings,  had 
suddenly  been  enriched  in  1439—16  bj'  a  gift  of 
204  valuable  >ISS.  from  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Gloucester)  utterly  destroyed  by  Eilward  VI. 's 
Commissioners,  and  the  room  built  for  its  recep- 
tion (still  called  '  Duke  Humphrey's  lilirary  ') 
swept  clear  even  of  the  readers'  desks.  His  de- 
termination to  refound  the  library  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  actively  carried  out,  and  on  November 
8,  1602,  the  new  institution  was  formal!}'  opened 
with  about  2,000  printed  and  manuscript  vol- 
umes. Two  striking  advantages  were  posses.sed 
liv  the  Bodleian  almost  from  the  Inrst.  Sir 
Thomas  Bodley  employed  his  great  influence  at 
court  and  with  friends  to  induce  them  to  give 
help  to  his  scheme,  and  accordingly  we  find  not 
only  donations  of  money  and  books  from  per- 
sonal friends,  but  240  ]\iSS.  contributed  by  the 
Deans  and  Chapters  of  Exeter  and  Windsor. 
jMoreover,  in  1010,  he  arranged  with  the  Station- 
ers" Company  that  the}'  should  ]iresent  his  foun- 
dation with  a  cojiy  of  every  printed  book  pub'- 
lished  by  a  member  of  tlie  Company ;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  right  to  every  book  published 
in  the  kingdom  lias  been  continuously  enjoyed." 
— F.  ;Madan,  Books  in  Mituvseript,  p.  84.— 'in  1891 
the  Bodleian  Library  was  said  to  contain  400,01)0 
]iriuted  books  and  30,000  manuscripts.  Under 
the  copyright  act  of  Great  Britain,  the  British 
]\luseum,  the  Bodleiau  Lilirary,  Oxford,  the 
Cambridge  University  Library,  the  Advocates 
Library,  Edinburgh,  and  the  Trinity  College  Li- 
brary. Dublin,  are  each  entitled  to  a  copy  of 
every  work  published  in  the  United  Kingdum. 

England  :  Rise  and  Growth  of  Free  Town- 
Libraries. — In  the  "  Encyclopa'dia  Britanniea" 
(9th  ed.)  we  read,  in  the  article  "Libraries,"  that 
"the  fine  ol<l  library  instituted  by  Humphrey 
Chetham  in  ^Manchester,  in  1653,  and  which  is 
still  'housed  in  the  old  collegiate  buildings 
where  IJaleigh  was  once  entertained  by  Dr.  Dee, 
might  be  said  to  be  the  first  free  library '  iu 
England.  Two  centuries,  however,  before 
worthy  Chetham  had  erected  his  free  fountain 
of  knowledge  for  thirsty  souls,  a  grave  fraternity 
known  as  tlie  Guild  of  Kaleudars  had  established 
a  free  library,  for  all  comers,  in  connection  with 
a  church  yet  standing  iu  one  of  the  thoroughfares 
of  Old  Bristol.  .  .  .  John  Leland  (temp.  Henry 
VIII.)  speaks  of  the  Kaleudars  as  an  established 
body  about  the  year  IITO;  and  when  in  1216 
Henry  III.  licld  a  Parliament  in  Bristol,  the 
deeds  of  the  guild  were  inspected,  and  ratified 
on  account  of  the  antiquity  and  high  character 
of  the  fraternity  ('propter  antiquitates  et  Iioni- 
tales  in  ea  Gilda  repertas '),  and  Giialo,  the  Papal 
Legate,  eomiiiendcd  the  Kaleudars  to  the  care  of 
AVilliam  de  Blois,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  within 
whose  diocese  Bristol  then  lay.  It  was  theollice 
of  the  Kaleudars  to  record  local  events  and  such 
general  alTairs  as  were  thought  worth}'  of  com- 
memoration, whence  their  name.  They  consisted 
of  clergy  and  laity,  eveu  women  being  admitted 
to  their  Order.  ...  It  was  ordered  by  Wolstan, 
Bisho])  of  Worcester,  who  in  visitation  of  this 
part  of  his  diocese,  July  10,  1340.  cxamintd  the 
ancient  rules  of  the  College,  that  a  iirior  in 
priest's  orders  should  be  chosen  li\  the  majority 
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(if  tlio  cliiipliiins  ami  liiy  brctlircii,  without  the 
solemnity  of  coiitiriimtion,  consc-cration  or  bone- 
(lictiou  of  supcrioi-s,  iuid  eight  eliaplains  who 
were  not  bound  l)y  moniistie  rules,  were  to  be 
joined  witli  him  to  celebrate  for  departed 
brethren  and  benefactors  every  day.  By  an 
ordinance  of  Jolm  Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, A.  I).  1404,  tlie  Prior  was  to  reside  in  tlic 
college,  and  take  cliarge  of  a  certain  library 
newly  erected  at  the  Bishop's  expen.se,  so  that 
every  festival  day  from  seven  to  eleven  in  the 
forenoon  ailniission  should  be  freely  allowed  to 
all  desirous  of  consulting  tlie  Prior,  to  read  a 
public  lecture  every  weelc  in  the  library,  and 
elucidate  obscure  places  of  Scripture  as  well  as 
he  could  to  those  desirous  of  his  teachings.  .  .  . 
Lest,  tlu'ougli  negligence  or  accident,  the  books 
should  lie  lost,  it  was  ordered  tliat  tliree  cata- 
logues of  tliem  should  be  kept;  one  to  remain 
with  tlie  Dean  of  Augustiniau  Canons,  whose 
14lh-century  church  is  now  Bristol  Cathedral, 
another  with  the  Mayor  for  the  time  being,  and 
the  third  with  the  Prior  himself .  Unfortunately, 
they  are  all  three  lost.  .  .  .  This  interesting 
library  was  destroyed  by  tire  in  140(;  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  drunken  '  point-maker,'  two 
adjoining  houses  against  the  steeple  of  the 
church  being  at  the  same  time  burnt  down." — 
J.  Tayloi',  The  First  EiirjUxh  Free  Lihr<tr)i  niul 
its  Founders  {Murray's  Mii(/.,  Nov.,  18\)1). — 
"Free  town-libraries  are  essentially  a  modern 
institution,  and  yet  can  boast  of  a  greater  an- 
tiquity thau  is  generally  supposed,  for  we  tind  a 
towu-library  at  Auvergne  in  1540,  and  one  at  a 
still  earlier  date  at  Ai.\'.  Either  the  inunilicencc 
of  individuals  or  the  action  of  corporate  authori- 
ties has  given  very  many  of  the  continental 
towns  freely  accessible  libraries,  some  of  them  of 
considei'able  extent.  In  England  the  history  of 
town-libraries  is  much  briefer.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  London  at  an  early  date  was  pos- 
sessed of  a  common  librarj' ;  and  Bristol,  Nor- 
wich, and  Leicester,  had  each  town -libraries, 
but  the  corporations  jirovcd  but  careless  guar- 
dians of  their  trust,  and  in  each  case  allowed  it  to 
be  diverted  from  the  free  use  of  the  citizens  for 
the  benefit  of  a  subscription  liljrary.  At  Bris- 
tol, in  1613,  Mr.  Robert  Redwood  'gave  his 
lodge  to  be  converted  into  a  library  or  place  to 
put  books  in  for  the  furtherance  of  learning.' 
Some  few  years  after,  Tobie  Matthew,  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  left  some  valuable  books  in 
various  departments  of  literature  for  free  access 
'to  the  nierchauts  and  shopkeepers.'.  .  .  The 
paucity  of  our  public  libraries,  twenty  years 
ago,  e.xcitcd  the  attention  of  Mr.  Edward  Ed- 
wards, to  whose  labours  in  this  field  the  country 
owes  so  much.  Having  collected  a  large  amount 
of  statistics  as  to  the  comparative  nuudjer  of 
these  institutions  in  different  States,  he  com- 
municated the  result  of  his  researches  to  the 
Statistical  Society,  in  a  pajn'r  which  was  read  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1848,  and  was  printed  in  this 
'Journal' in  the  August  following.  The  paper 
revealed  some  unpleasant  facts,  and  showed 
that,  in  respect  of  the  provision  of  public  libra- 
ries. Great  Britain  occupied  a  very  unworthy 
position.  In  the  United  Kingdom  (including 
JIalta)  jNIr.  Edwards  could  only  discover  29 
libraries  having  more  than  10,000  volumes, 
whilst  France  could  boast  lOT,  Austria  41, 
Switzerland  13.  The  number  of  volumes  to 
every  hundred  of  the  population  of  cities  con- 


taining liliraries,  was  in  Great  Britain  41!,  France 
12."),  Brunswick  2,3.")3.  Of  the  29  British  libra- 
ries enumerated  by  Mr.  Edwards,  some  had  only 
doubtful  claims  to  be  considered  as  ])uhlic,  and 
only  one  of  them  was  aljsolutely  free  to  all 
comer.s,  without  iulluence  or  formality.  That 
one  was  the  jiublic  lilirary  at  Manchester, 
founded  by  Humphrey  Chclhani  in  lOO.J.  The 
pajjer  read  before  lliis  Society  twenty-two  years 
ago  was  destined  to  be  productive  of  great  and 
speedy  results.  From  the  I'cading  of  it  sprang 
the  present  .system  of  free  town-libraries.  The 
seed  was  then  sown,  and  it  is  now  fructifying  in 
the  libraries  which  are  springing  u])  on  every 
hand.  The  paper  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
late  William  Ewart,  Esq.,  ;\I.  P.,  and  ultimately 
le<l  to  the  appointment  of  a  i)arliamentary  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  public  libraries.  There- 
port  of  this  committee  jjaved  the  way  for  the 
Public  Libraries  Act  of  18."i0."— W.  E.  A.  Axon, 
StiitiKtiail  Notes  on  the  Free  Town- Libraries  of 
(irent  Britain  and  the  Continent  {Journal  of  t)ie 
Statistical  Sue.,  Sept.  1870,  ».  33). — The  jirogressof 
free  public  libraries  in  England  under  the  Act  of 
18.50  was  not,  for  a  long  time,  very  rajiid.  "  In  the 
30  years  from  1850  onward —  that  is.  down  to  1886 
— 133  places  had  availed  them.selves  of  the  beue- 
lits  of  the  act.  That  was  not  a  very  large  imm- 
ber,  not  amounting  quite,  upon  the  average,  to 
four  in  each  of  those  36  years.  .  .  .  Now,  sec 
the  change  which  has  taken  place.  We  have 
only  four  years,  from  1887  to  1890,  and  in  those 
four  3-ears  no  less  than  70  places  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  act,  so  that  instead  of  an  average 
of  less  than  four  jdaccs  in  tlie  year,  we  have  an 
average  of  more  than  17  places. " — W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, Address  at  the  Openinr/  of  the  Free  Public 
Lihrarij  of  St.  Marti n's-in-the- Fields.  —  "The 
('lerkenwell  Library  Commissionei's  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  enormous  strides  London  has  made 
within  the  last  five  _vears  in  the  matter  of  pul)lic 
libraries.  In  1886  four  parishes  had  adopted 
the  Acts;  by  December,  1891,  29  parislies  had 
adopted  them,  and  there  are  alread)'  30  libraries 
and  branches  opened  througliout  the  County  of 
London,  possessing  over  2.50,000  volumes,  and 
issuing  over  3,000,000  volumes  per  annum." — 
The  Library  Journtd,  Feb.,  1892. — Under  a  new 
law,  which  came  into  force  in  1893,  "  any  local 
authority  (i.  e.,  town  council  or  district  board), 
save  in  the  County  of  London,  may  establish 
and  maintain  public  libraries  without  reference 
to  the  wisliesof  the  rate  payers." — Library  Jour- 
nal. October.  1893  (p.  18,  p.  442). 

United  States  of  America :  Franklin  and 
the  first  Subscription  Library. —  When  Frank- 
lin's club,  at  Philadelphia,  the  Junto,  was  first 
formed,  "its  meetings  were  held  (as  the  custom 
of  clubs  was  in  that  clubbing  age)  in  a  tavern; 
and  in  a  tavern  of  such  humble  pretensions  as  to 
be  called  by  Franklin  an  ale-house.  But  the 
leathern -aproned  philosophers  soon  removed  to  a 
room  of  their  ovrn,  lent  them  bj'  one  of  their 
members,  Robert  Grace.  It  often  happened  that 
a  member  would  bring  a  book  or  two  to  the 
Junto,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  subject 
of  debate,  and  this  led  Franklin  to  propose  that 
all  the  members  should  keep  their  books  in  the 
Junto  room,  as  well  for  reference  while  debating 
as  for  the  use  of  members  during  the  week.  The 
suggestion  being  approved,  one  end  of  their  little 
apartment  was  soon  filled  with  books;  and  there 
they  remained  for  the  common  benefit  a  year. 
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But  some  books  having  been  injured,  tli'cir 
owners  became  dissatisfied,  and  the  books  were 
all  taken  home.  Books  were  then  scarce,  high- 
priced,  and  of  great  bulk.  Folios  were  still 
common,  and  a  book  of  less  magnitude  than 
quarto  was  deemed  insignificant.  .  .  .  Few  books 
of  much  importance  were  publislied  at  less  than 
two  guineas.  Such  prices  as  four  guineas,  five 
guineas,  antl  si.x  guineas  were  not  uncommon. 
Deprived  of  the  advantage  of  tlie  .lunto  collec- 
tion, Franklin  conceived  the  idea  of  a  subscrip- 
tion iibrar_v.  Early  in  1731  he  drew  up  a  plat\, 
the  substance  of  which  was,  that  each  subscriber 
sliould  contribute  two  pounds  sterling  for  the 
first  purchase  of  books,  and  ten  shillings  a  year 
for  the  increase  of  the  lilirary.  As  few  of  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  had  money  to  spare, 
and  still  fewer  cared  for  reading,  he  found  very 
great  difficulty  in  procuring  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers.  He  says:  '  I  put  myself  as  much 
as  I  could  out  of  sight,  and  stated  it  as  a  scheme 
of  a  number  of  friends,  who  had  requested  uie  to 
go  about  and  propose  it  to  such  as  they  thought 
lovers  of  reading.  In  this  way  my  affairs  went 
on  more  smoothly,  and  I  ever  after  practiced  it  on 
such  occasions,  and  from  my  frequent  successes 
can  lieartil}'  recommend  it.'  Yet  it  was  not  until 
November,  1731,  at  least  five  months  after  the 
project  was  started,  that  fifty  names  were  ob- 
tained; and  not  till  March,  1733,  that  the  money 
was  collected.  After  consulting  James  Logan, 
'  the  best  judge  of  books  in  these  parts,'  the  first 
list  of  books  was  made  out,  a  draft  upon  London 
of  forty-five  pounds  was  purchased,  and  both 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  tlie  directors 
who  was  going  to  England.  Peter  C'ollinson 
undertook  the  purchase,  and  added  to  it  presents 
of  Newton's  'Principia,'  and  'Gardener's  Dic- 
tionary.' All  the  business  of  the  library  Mr. 
C'ollinson  continued  to  transact  for  thirty  years, 
and  alwaj'S  swelled  the  annual  parcel  of  books  by 
gifts  of  valuable  works.  In  those  days  getting 
a  ])areel  from  London  was  a  tedious  atf air  indeed. 
All  the  summer  of  1733  the  subscribers  \vere 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  the  books,  as  for  an 
event  of  the  greatest  interest.  ...  In  October 
the  books  arrived,  and  were  placed,  at  first,  in  the 
room  of  the  Junto.  A  librarian  was  appointed, 
and  the  library  was  opened  once  a  week  for  giv- 
ing out  the  books.  The  second  year  Franklin 
himself  served  as  librarian.  For  man}-  years  the 
secretary  to  the  directors  was  Joseph  Breintna), 
liy  whose  zeal  and  diligence  the  interests  of  the 
library  were  greatly  proinoted.  Franklin  printed 
a  cat;dogue  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  books, 
for  which,  and  for  other  printing,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  paying  his  annual  ten  shillings  for 
two  years.  The  success  of  this  library,  thus 
begun  by  a  few  mechanics  and  clerks,  was  great 
in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Valuable  donations 
of  books,  monc}'  and  curiosities  were  frequently 
made  to  it.  The  number  of  subscribers  slowly, 
but  steailily,  increased.  Liliraries of  simihu- char- 
acter s|)rung  up  all  over  tlic  country,  and  many 
were  started  even  in  Philadelphia.  Kalni,  wlio 
was  in  Pluladeli)liia  in  1748,  says  that  then  tlie 
parent  lil)rary  had  given  rise  to  'many  little 
■  liliraries,'  on  tlie  same  plan  as  itself.  He  also 
says  that  non-suliscrilicrs  were  then  allowed  to 
take  books  out  of  the  library,  by  leaving  a  pledge 
for  the  value  of  the  book,  and  paying  for  a  folio 
eight  pence  a  week,  for  a  quarto  si.\  pence,  and 
for  all  others  four  pence.     '  The  suljscribers,'  he 


says,  'were  so  kind  to  me  as  to  order  the  libra- 
rian, during  my  stay  here,  to  lend  me  every  book 
I  should  want,  without  requiring  any  payment 
of  me.'  In  176-t,  the  shares  had  risen  in  value  to 
nearly  twenty  pounds,  and  the  collection  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  seventeen  hundred  iiounds. 
In  1785,  the  numVjer  of  volumes  was  ■'i,487;  in 
1807,  14,4.'57;  in  1861,  70.(100.  The  institution  is 
one  of  the  few  in  America  that  has  held  on  its 
way,  unchanged  in  an}'  es.sential  principle,  for  a 
century  and  a  quarter,  always  on  the  incn-ase, 
always  faithfully  administered,  always  doing 
well  its  appointed  work.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  it  will  dp  so  for  centuries  to  come. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Philadelphia  Library  was 
owing  to  the  original  excellence  of  the  plan,  the 
good  sense  embodied  in  the  rules,  the  care  with 
which  its  affairs  were  conducted,  and  the  vigi- 
lance of  Franklin  and  his  friends  in  turning  to 
account  passing  events.  Thomas  Penn,  for  ex- 
ample, visited  Philadelphia  a  year  or  two  after 
the  library  was  founded ;  when  the  directors  of 
the  library  waited  upon  him  with  a  dutiful  ad- 
dress, and  received,  in  return,  a  gift  of  books 
and  apparatus.  It  were  dilHcult  to  over-estimate 
the  value  to  the  colonies  of  the  libraries  that 
grew  out  of  Franklin's  original  conception. 
They  were  among  the  chief  means  of  educating 
the  colonies  up  to  Independence.  '  Reading  be- 
came fashionable,"  says  Franklin;  'and  our  peo- 
ple having  no  public  amusements  to  divert  tlieir 
attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted 
with  books,  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed,  by 
strangers,  to  be  better  instructed  and  more  intel- 
ligent than  people  of  the  same  rank  generally 
are  in  other  countries.' .  .  .  What  the  Philadel- 
phia Library  did  for  Franklin  himself,  the  li- 
braries, doubtless,  did  for  many  others.  It  made 
him  a  daily  student  for  twenty  years.  He  set 
apart  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  study,  and 
thus  .acquired  the  substance  of  all  the  most  valu- 
able knowledge  then  possessed  by  mankind. 
AVIiether  Franklin  was  the  originator  of  suli- 
scription  libraries,  and  of  the  idea  of  permitting 
books  to  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  subscribers,  t 
cannot  positively  assert.  But  I  can  discover  no 
trace  of  either  of  those  two  fruitful  conceptions 
before  liis  time." — J.  Parton,  Life  and  Tiinen  of 
Benjamin  Fruiiklin,  jqh  300-303. — "The  books 
were  at  first  kept  in  the  house  of  Robert  Grace, 
whom  Franklin  characterizes  as  'a  young  gentle- 
man of  some  fortune,  generous,  lively,  and  witty, 
a  lover  of  punning  and  of  his  friends.'  After- 
ward they  were  allotted  a  room  in  the  State- 
House  ;  and,  in  1743,  a  charter  was  obtained  from 
the  Proprietaries.  In  1790,  having  in  the  in- 
terval absorbed  .several  other  associations  and 
sustained  a  removal  to  Carpenter's  Hall,  where 
its  apartment  had  been  used  as  a  hospital  for 
wounded  American  soldiers,  the  I>ibrary  was  at 
last  liou.sed  in  a  building  especiall}'  erected  for  it 
at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  streets,  wliere  it  remained 
until  within  the  last  few  years.  It  brought  only 
about  eight  tliousand  volumes  into  its  new  quar- 
ters, forit  had  languished  somewhat  during  the 
Revolution  and  the  war  of  words  which  attendeil 
our  political  birth.  But  it  had  received  no  in- 
jury. .  .  .  Two  years  after  removal  to  its  cjnar- 
ters  on  Fifth  street,  the  Library  received  the 
most  valuable  gift  of  books  it  has  as  yet  hail. 
James  Logan,  friend  and  adviser  of  Penn,  .  .  . 
had  gathereil  a  most  important  collection  of 
books.     .Mr.    Loa;an   was  translator  of   Cicero's 
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'  t'ato  Major,'  the  first  classic  puljlislicd  in 
Aiiicricii,  besides  being  versed  in  natural  science. 
His  library  cDnipri.sed,  as  lie  tells  us,  'over  one 
liundred  volumes  of  autli<irs,  all  in  Greek,  with 
mostly  their  versions;  all  the  Roman  classics 
without  exception  ;  all  the  (Jreek  niathematieians. 
.  .  .  Besides  there  are  many  of  the  most  valu- 
able Latin  autliors,  and  a  jireat  iniinber  ot  mod- 
ern mathemalieians.'  These,  at  lirst  beciueathed 
as  a  pulilie  lilirary  to  the  city,  became  a  branch 
of  lh<'  I'hiladelphia  Library  under  certain  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  was  that,  barring  contin- 
gencies, one  of  the  donors  descendants  should 
always  hold  tlu^  olfiee  of  trustee.  And  to  day 
Ids  direct  descendant  fills  the  position,  and  is 
]ierhaps  the  only  example  in  this  countrv  of  an 
hereditary  oltiee-holder.  ...  In  IHCiU  died  Dr. 
James  Rush,  sun  of  Benjanun  Rush,  and  liimself 
wi'll  known  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
human  voice,  and  as  liuslnuid  of  a  lady  who  al- 
most succeeded  in  naturalizing  the  .salon  in  this 
country.  By  his  will  about  one  nullion  dollars 
were  devoted  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
an  isolated  and  tire-proof  library-building,  which 
was  to  be  named  the  Ridgway  Library,  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife.  This  building  was  olTered  to 
tlie  Philadelphia  Company,  and  the  bequest  was 
accepted.  Tliat  institution  had  by  this  time 
accumulated  about  one  humlred  thousand  vol- 
umes. ...  A  liuildiiig  of  the  Doric  order  was 
erected,  which  with  its  grounds  covers  an  entire 
square  or  block,  and  is  calculate<l  to  contain  four 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  or  three  times  as 
mauv  as  the  Liliraiy  at  iiresent  has,  and  to  this 
building  the  more  valuabli^  books  of  the  Library 
were  removed  in  1878;  the  tietion  and  more 
modern  works  being  placcil  in  another  designed 
in  imitation  of  the  old  edifice,  and  nearer  the 
center  of  the  city." — B.  Samuel,  IVie  Futher  <if 
Aincnciiii  Lilirnnns  (Ceiitiirji  Muf/..  May,  1888). 
—In  1893,  the  library  of  tlie  Philadelphia  Library 
Company  contained  171,()li9  volumes. —  The 
First  Library  in  New  York. —  The  Xew  York 
Society  Library  is  the  oldest  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  city  of  New  York.  "In  ITi'd,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  ^lilliugton,  Rector  of  Newington,  Eng- 
land, by  his  will,  bequeathed  his  library  to  the 
Society  for  the  Projiagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  By  this  society  the  library  of 
Dr.  Jlillington  was  presented  to  the  corporation 
of  the  city,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  and  gentle- 
men of  New-York  and  the  neighbouring  prov- 
inces. .  .  .  ■  In  17.")4  [as  related  in  Smith's  His- 
tory of  New  York]  a  .set  of  gentlemen  undertook 
to  carry  about  a  subscrii>tion  towards  raising  a 
jiublic  library,  and  in  a  few  days  collected  near 
(iill)  pounds,  which  were  laid  out  in  purchasing 
about  700  volumes  of  new,  well-chosen  books. 
Every  subscriber,  upon  ]ii'.yment  of  live  pounds 
principal,  and  the  aiuuial  sum  of  ten  shillings, 
is  entitled  to  the  use  of  these  books, —  his  right, 
by  the  articles,  is  assignable,  and  for  non-com- 
pliance with  them  may  be  forfeited.  The  care 
of  this  library  is  committed  to  twelve  trustees, 
annually  elected  by  the  subscribers,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  April,  who  are  restricted  from  mak- 
ing any  rules  repugnant  to  tlie  fundamental  sub- 
.scription.  This  is  the  beginning  of  a  library 
wliicli,  in  process  of  time,  will  prob.-ibly  become 
vastly  rich  and  voluminous,  and  it  would  lie  very 
proper  for  the  company  to  have  a  Charter  for  its 
security  and  eneouragemeut. '  The  library  of 
the  corporation  above  alluded  to,  appearing  to 
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have  I)een  mismanaged,  and  at  length  entirely 
disused,  the  trustees  of  the  New-York  Society 
Liliniry  ollcred  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to  de- 
posit their  own  collection  with  it,  in  the  City- 
Hall.  This  propo.sal  having  been  acceded  to  by 
the  corporation,  the  Institution  thenceforward 
received  the  a])|iellatioii  of  'Tlie  City  liibrary,' 
a  name  by  which  it  was  commonly  known  for  a 
long  time.  A  good  foundation  having  been  thus 
obtained,  the  libi'ary  prospered  and  increased. 
...  In  1772,  a  charter  was  granted  to  it  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion, however,  which  soou  after  occurred,  inter- 
fered with  tli(!se  pleasing  prospects;  the  city  fell 
into  the  possession  of  tiie  enemy;  the  elTect  on 
all  our  jiublic  institutions  was  more  or  less  dis- 
astrous, and  to  the  library  nearly  fatal.  An  in- 
terval of  no  less  than  fourteen  years,  (of  which  it 
possesses  no  record  whatever,)  here  occurs  in  the 
history  of  the  society.  At  length  it  apiietirs 
from  the  minutes,  that  '  the  accidents  of  tlie  late 
war  having  nearly  destroyed  the  former  library, 
no  meeting  of  the  proprietors  for  the  choice  of 
trustees  was  held  from  the  last  Tne.sdaj'  in  April, 
1774.  until  Saturday,  the  21st  December,  1788, 
when  a  meeting  was  summoned.'  In  1789,  the 
original  charter,  with  all  its  privileges,  was  re- 
vived by  the  legislature  of  this  state;  the  sur- 
viving members  resumed  the  payment  of  their 
annual  dues,  an  accession  of  new  subscribers 
was  olitained,  and  the  society,  undeterred  by  the 
loss  of  its  books,  commenced  almost  a  new  col- 
lection."—  Cdtdlorjue  of  the  N.  Y.  Sorietj/  Librnn/  : 
Ilixtoricdl  _  Ndtirc. — Redwood  Library. —  While 
Bishop  Berkeley  was  residing,  in  17'29,  on  his 
farm  near  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  "he  took  an 
active  share  in  forming  a  philosophical  society  in 
Newport.  .  .  .  Among  the  members  were  Col. 
Updike,  Judge  Scott  (a  granduncle  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott),  Nathaniel  Kay,  Henry  Collins,  Nathan 
Townsend,  the  Rev.  .lames  lloneyman,  and  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy.  .  .  .  The  Society  seems 
to  have  been  very  successful.  One  of  its  objects 
was  to  collect  books.  It  originated,  in  1747,  the 
Redwood  Library." — A.  C.  Eraser,  lAfe  and 
Letters  of  Geoi-e/c  Berlcflei/  (n.  4  of  Workx),  p.  109. 
—  The  library  thus  founded  took  its  name  from 
Abraham  Redwood,  wdio  gave  £.")00  to  it  in  1747. 
(_)ther  subscriptions  were  obtained  in  Newport  to 
the  amount  of  .€."), 000,  colonial  currency,  and  a 
building  for  the  lilirary  erected  in  17.j0. 

United  States  of  America  :  Free  Public  Li- 
braries.— "Mr.  Ewart,  in  his  Report  of  the 
Select  Commit  tee  on  Public  Libraries,  1849,  says: 
'  Our  younger  lirethren,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  already  anticipated  us  in  the  forma- 
tion of  libraries  entirely  open  to  the  public'  No 
free  public  library,  however,  was  then  in  opera- 
tion, in  the  United  States,  yet  one  had  been  au- 
thorized by  legislative  action.  The  movements 
in  the  same  direction  in  England  and  the  United 
States  seem  to  have  gone  on  independently  of 
each  other;  and  in  the  public  debates  and  private 
correspondence  relating  to  the  subject  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  borrowing  of  ideas,  or 
scarcely  an  allusion,  other  than  the  one  ipioted, 
to  wdiat  was  being  done  elsewhere.  In  (October, 
1847,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Jhiyor  of  Boston, 
suggested  to  the  City  Council  that  a  petition  be 
sent  to  the  State. legislature  asking  for  authority 
to  l;iy  a  tax  by  which  the  cit}'  of  Boston  could 
establish  a  library  free  to  all  its  citizens.  The 
Mass;ichusetts  legislature,  in  .March,  1848,  passed 
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such  an  act,  and  in  1851  made  the  act  apply  to 
all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State.  In  1849 
donations  of  books  were  made  to  the  Boston 
Public  Library.  Late  in  the  same  j'ear  Jlr.  Ed- 
ward Everett  made  to  it  tlie  donation  of  his  very 
complete  collection  of  United  States  documents, 
and  .Alavor  Bigelow  a  gift  of  SI. 000.  In  iMay, 
1852,  tlie  first"  Board  "of  Trustees,  with  ilr. 
Everett  as  president,  was  organized,  and  Mr. 
Joshua  Bates,  of  London,  made  bis  first  donation 
of  $50,000  for  the  use  of  the  liljrary.  It  was 
fortunate  that  the  public-libr,ary  system  started 
where  it  did  and  under  the  supervision  of  the 
eminent  men  who  constituted  the  first  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library.  Mr. 
George  Ticknor  was  the  person  who  mapped  out 
the  sagacious  policy  of  that  library — ^a  policy 
which  has  never  been  improved,  and  which  lias 
been  adopted  b_v  all  the  public  liljraries  in  tins 
country,  and,  in  its  main  features,  by  the  free 
libraries  of  England.  For  fifteen  years  or  more 
Mr.  Ticknor  gave  the  subject  his  personal  atten- 
tion. He  went  to  the  library  every  <lay,  as  regu- 
larly as  any  of  the  employes,  and  devoted  several 
hours  to  the  minutest  details  of  its  administra- 
tion. Before  he  liad  any  official  relations  with 
it,  he  gave  profomid  consideration  to,  and  .settled 
in  liis  own  mind,  llie  leading  principles  on  which 
tlie  library  should  be  conducted.  .  .  .  Started  as 
the  public-library  system  was  on  such  principles, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  these  eminent  men, 
libraries  sprang  up  rapidly  in  Massachusetts,  and 
similar  legislation  was  adopted  in  other  States. 
The  first  legislation  in  ^lassaclnisetts  was  timid. 
The  initiative  law  of  1818  allowed  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton to  spend  only  $5,000  a  year  on  its  Public 
Library,  which  lias  since  expendeil  i?rj5.O00  a 
year.  The  State  soon  .abolished  all  limitation  to 
the  amount  Avliicli  might  be  raised  for  library 
purposes.  New  Hampshire,  in  1849,  anticipated 
jlas.sachnsetts,  by  two  years,  in  the  adoption  of 
a  general  library  law.  JFaine  followed  in  1854; 
Vermont  in  1865;  Ohio  in  1807;  Colorado,  Illi- 
nois, and  'Wisconsin  in  18T3;  Indiana  and  Iowa 
in  187;};  Texas  in  1874;  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island  in  1875;  Michigan  and  Nebraska  in  1877; 
California  in  1878;  Jlissouri  and  New  Jer.sey  in 
1885;  Kansas  in  1886.  .  .  .  The  public  library 
law  of  Illinois,  adopted  in  1872,  and  since  enacted 
by  other  AN'estern  States,  is  more  elaborate  and 
complete  than  the  library  laws  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States.  .  .  .  The  law  of  "Wiscon- 
sin is  similar  to  that  of  Illinois.  .  .  .  New.Jersey 
has  a  ]iublic-library  law  patterned  after  that  of 
Illinois." — W.  P.  Poole,  President's  Addrens  at 
the  nnminl  meetiiir/  of  the.  American  lAhrary  Ax- 
snciatioii,  1887.— the  State  of  New  York  adopted 
a  library  law  in  1892,  under  which  the  creation 
of  free  libraries  has  been  promisingly  begun.  A 
law  having  like  effect  was  adopted  in  New 
Ilamiishin-  in  1891. 

United  States  of  America :  Library  Statis- 
tics of  1891. — "As  to  the  eaily  statistics  of 
libraries  in  this  country  but  little  can  be  found. 
Prof.  Jewett,  in  his  'Notices  of  Public  Libraries,' 
I)ublished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1850, 
gave  a  summary  of  i)ublie  libraries,  amounting 
to  094  and  containing  at  that  time  2,201.633 
volumes.  In  the  census  of  1850  an  attempt  was 
made  to  give  the  number  of  libraries  and  the 
number  of  volumes  tbcy  contained,  exclusive  of 
school  and  Sunday  school  libraries.  This  num- 
ber wasl, 560;  the  number  of  volumes,  2,447,086. 


In  1856  Mr.  Edward  Edwards  in  his  summary  of 
libraries  gave  a  much  smallcrnninlierof  libraries, 
being  only  341,  but  the  nuinl)er  of  volumes  was 
nearly  the  same,  being  2,371,887.  and  was  also 
based  upon  the  census  of  1850.  Jlr.  William  J. 
Rliees,  in  his  '  JIanual  of  Public  Libraries,'  which 
was  printed  in  bS.'iJ,  gave  a  list  of  2,903  libraries, 
but  of  all  this  niimljer  only  1,312  had  anj-  report 
whatever  of  the  number  of  volumes  they  con- 
tained. From  these  meager  statistics  it  is  seen 
that  the  reports  do  not  vary  very  much,  giving 
about  the  same  number  of  libraries  and  number 
of  volumes  in  tliein,  taking  account  of  the 
changes  that  would  occur  from  the  different 
classifications  as  to  what  was  excepted  or 
omitted  as  a  library.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  from  18711  to  1874  contained  limited 
statistics  of  only  a  few  hundred  libraries,  and 
little  more  is  shown  than  the  fact  that  there  were 
about  2.000  public  libraries  of  all  kinds  in  the 
United  States.  About  five  years  of  labor  was 
expended  In  collecting  material  for  the  special 
report  of  the  Bureau  upon  public  libraries, 
which  was  printed  in  1870,  and  this  gavealistof 
3.649  libraries  of  over  300  volumes,  and  the  total 
numticr  of  volumes  was  12,276.964,  this  being 
about  the  first  fairly  complete  collection  of 
library  statistics.  In  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
for  1884-85.  after  considerable  correspondence 
and  using  the  former  work  as  a  basis,  another 
list  of  public  libraries  was  jnibllshed,  amounting 
to  5,388  libraries  of  over  300  volumes,  an  in- 
crease of  1,809  libraries  in  ten  years,  or  almost 
54  per  cent.  The  number  of  volumes  contained 
in  these  libraries  at  that  time  was  20,622,076.  or 
an  increase  of  aliout  06  per  cent,  and  showing 
that  the  percenta-je  of  Increase  In  the  number  of 
volumes  was  even  greater  than  that  of  the  num- 
ber of  libraries.  An  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  smaller  libraries  under  500  volumes  in  that 
list  indicates  that  these  smaller  libraries  included 
only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  books,  .so  that  this 
list  coidd  be  said  to  fairly  show  the  extent  of  the 
libraries  at  that  time.  In  the  report  for  1886-87, 
detailed  statistics  of  the  various  classes  of 
libraries  were  given,  except  those  of  colleges  and 
schools,  which  were  included  in  the  statistics  of 
those  institutions.  From  the  uncertainty  of  the 
data  and  the  imperfect  records  given  of  the  very 
small  libraries,  it  was  deemed  best  to  restrict  the 
statistics  to  collections  of  books  that  might  be 
fairly  called  representative,  and  as  those  having 
dcss  than  1,0:)0  volumes  made  but  a  proportionally 
small  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  books 
the  basis  of  1,000  volumes  or  over  was  taken. 
This  list  includes  the  statistics  only  of  libraries  of 
this  size  and  amounted  to  1,777  libraries,  con- 
taining 14,012.370  volumes,  and  were  arranged 
in  separate  lists  by  classes  as  far  as  it  could  be 
done.  .  .  .  The  number  of  libraries  and  of 
volumes  in  each  of  the  seven  special  classes  in 
the  report  made  in  1887  was  as  follows;  Free 
public  lending  libraries,  434;  volumes.  3,721,191; 
free  public  reference  libraries,  1.53;  volumes, 
3,075.099;  free  jiubllc  school  libraries.  93;  vol- 
umes, 177,560;  free  corporate  lending  libraries, 
241;  volumes  1,727,870;  libraries  of  clubs,  asso- 
ciations, etc.,  341  ;  volumes.  2, 4()0,334;  subscrip- 
tion corporate  libraries,  452;  volumes,  3,044,929; 
and  eiriailating  lilnaries  ]u-oper.  751;  volumes, 
215,487.  Thesl.-itlNties  [now]  given  .  .  .  are  for 
the  year  1891,  and  liulude  only  libraries  of  1,000 
volumes  and  over,  thus  differing  from  the  com- 
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plcte  report  of  188.^.  .  .  .  There  were,  in  1891, 
3.804  libi-iirics.  Of  tlicso,  3  contain  over  .lOO.OOO 
volwmcs;  1  between  ;il)0,OII()  ;ui(l  500,1)11(1:  2(>  be- 
tween KM), ODD  iuiil  ;iOO,00(l;  (iS  l)cl  ween  ,")(), 000 
ami  101). 000;  128  between  2.>. 000  and  .50,000;  383 
between  10,000  and  35,000;  505  1)etween  5,000 
and  10,000;  and  2,3(iO  iH'tweeii  1,000  and  .5,000. 
.  .  .  TIk^  North  Atlantic  Division  contains  1.913 
libraries,  or  50. ;i  per  cent  of  the  whole  nnmbcr: 
the  Scmth  Atlantic,  330,  or  8.88  per  cent;  the 
South  Central,  S.'jG,  or  6.73  per  cent;  tlie  Xortli 
Central,  1,098,  or  28.87  per  cent,  and  tlie  AVest- 
ern,  198,  or  5.22  per  cent.  Of  thedistrilnitiou  of 
volumes  in  the  libraries,  the  North  Atlantic  Di- 
vision has  10,()05,28Gor  53.34  per  cent;  the  South 
Atlantic,  4,276,894,  or  13.71  percent;  tlie  South 
Central  1.345,708,  or  4.03  per  cent;  the  North 
Central,  7,320,045,  or  23.32  per  cent;  and  the 
AVestern,  1,593,974,  or  5.34  ]K-r  cent.  .  .  .  From 
[1885  to  1891]  the  increase  in  the  United  States 
in  the  number  of  libraries  was  from  2,987  to 
3,804,  an  increase  of  817,  or  27.35  per  cent;  in 
tlie  North  Atlantic,  from  1,.543  to  1,913,  an  in- 
crease of  370.  or  24  per  cent;  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, from  289  to  338,  an  increase  of  49,  or  17 
per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  201  to  2.56, 
an  increase  of  55,  or  27.5  per  cent;  in  tlic  North 
Central,  from  813  to  1,099,  an  increase  of  286.  or 
3.5.18  per  cent;  and  in  the  AVesteru,  from  141  to 
198,  an  increase  of  57,  or  40.43  per  cent.  Tiiese 
figures  show  that,  comparatively,  the  largest  in- 
crease in  the  niniiber  of  libraries  was  in  the 
AVestern  Division,  and  of  the  number  of  volumes 
the  greatest  increase  was  in  the  Nortli  Central 
Division.  The  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
whole  country  was  66.3  for  si.x  years,  or  an 
average  of  over  11  jier  cent  cacli  year,  wliicli  at 
this  rate  would  double  tlie  numlier  of  volumes 
and  libraries  every  nine  years.  ...  In  tlie 
United  States  in  1885  there  was  one  library  to 
each  18,822  of  the  population,  while  in  1891 
there  was  one  to  every  10,462,  or  a  decrease  of 
population  to  a  library  of  2,360,  or  12.5  percent; 
in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  the  decrease  was 
from  10,246  to  9,090,  1,1.50,  or  11.2  per  cent;  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  from  28,740  to  26,306.  3,534,  or 
8.08  per  cent;  in  tlie  South  Central,  from  48,974 
to  43,863,  6,111.  or  13.5  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central,  from  24,807  to  20,348,  4,459,  or  18  per 
cent;  and  in  the  AVestern,  from  15,557  to  15.290, 
277  or  1.8  per  cent.  The  distrilmtion  of  lilira- 
ries  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division  sliows  the 
smallest  average  population  to  a  library  and  the 
least  change  in  tlie  number,  except  the  AVestern 
Division,  where  the  increase  of  population  from 
immigration  has  been  greater  than  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  libraries.  But,  generally,  the 
establishment  and  growth  in  the  size  of  libraries 
have  been  very  large  in  nearly  every  section. 
.  .  .  This  shows  that  in  1885  there  were  in  the 
United  States  in  the  libraries  of  the  size  men- 
tioned 34  books  to  every  100  of  the  population, 
while  in  1891  this  number  was  .50,  or  an  increase 
of  16  books,  or  47  per  cent.  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Division  the  increase  was  from  66  to  95.  an 
increase  of  29  books,  or  .34  per  cent;  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  from  34  to  48,  an  increase  of  14,  or  41 
per  cent;  in  the  South  Central,  from  9  to  13,  an 
increase  of  3,  or  33.33  per  cent;  in  the  North 
Central,  from  30  to  33.  an  increase  of  13.  or  65 
l.ier  cent;  and  in  the  AV^estern,  from  43  to  53,  an 
increase  of  10,  or  33  per  cent.  These  figures 
show  that,  comparatively,  the  largest  increase  of 


books  to  population  has  been  in  the  great  North- 
west, over  11  per  cent  each  year.  In  the  whole 
country  there  lias  been  an  avera.ge  increase  of 
7.8  per  cent  per  annum;  that  is,  tli(;  increase  of 
the  number  of  books  in  the  libraries  of  the 
country  has  been  7.8  per  cent  greater  than  the 
increa.se  of  the  iiojiulation  during  the  jiast  six 
.years."  —  AV.  Flint,  StiitiHticn  nf  Piihlic  Libraries 
(r.  f-i.  Bnreuu  of  I-jl.,  ('in'.  <>f  JnforiiKftioii  No.  7, 
1893). 

United  States  of  America :  Massachusetts 
Free  Libraries. — "In  1839  the  llmi.  llurace 
iM;uiri,  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Ivlucalion, 
stated  as  the  result  of  a  careful  ell'ort  to  oljtain 
authentic  information  relative  to  the  libraries  in 
tlie  State,  that  tliere  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  town 
lilirarics,  containing  in  the  aggregate  from  three 
to  foiH'  thousand  vohimes.  to  which  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  town  had  the  right  of  ac('ess;  tliat  tlie 
aggregate  nunilierof  volunu'S  in  the  public  libra- 
ries, of  all  kinds,  in  the  State  was  about  300.000; 
and  that  Imt  little  more  than  100,000  jiersons,  or 
one-seventh  of  the  population  of  the  State,  liad 
any  right  of  access  to  them.  A  little  over  a  half 
century  has  passed.  There  are  now  175  towns 
and  cities  having  free  public  libraries  under  mu- 
nicipal control,  and  248  of  the  351  towns  and 
cities  contain  libraries  in  which  the  jieople  have 
rights  or  free  privileges.  There  are  abdut 
2. .500.000  volumes  in  these  libraries,  available  for 
the  use  of  2,104,224  of  the  2,238.943  inhabitants 
which  the  State  contains  according  to  the  census 
of  1890.  The  gifts  of  individuals  in  money,  not 
including  gifts  of  books,  for  libraries  and  library 
buildings,  exceed  five  and  a  half  million  dollars. 
There  are  still  103  towns  in  the  State,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  134,719,  which  do  not 
have  the  benefit  of  the  free  use  of  a  public 
library.  These  are  almost  without  exception 
small  towns,  with  a  slender  valuation,  and  67  of 
them  show  a  decline  in  population  in  the  past 
five  years.  The  State  has  taken  the  initiative  in 
aiding  the  formation  of  free  public  libraries  in 
sucli  towns." — First  Report  of  the  Free  Public  Li- 
liniry  Comiiufision  of  Mn.t.'iiieluisett.'t,  1S91,  pnf. — 
The  second  report  of  the  Commissioners,  1.^93, 
showed  an  addition  of  36  to  the  towns  which 
have  eslablished  free  public  liliraries. 

United  States  of  America  :  The  American 
Library  Association. — A  distinctly  new  era  in 
tlie  histciry  of  Ainericau  libraries  —  and  in  the 
history,  it  may  be  said,  of  libraries  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world,  —  was  opened,  in 
1870,  by  the  meeting  of  a  conference  of  librarians 
at  Philailelpliia,  during  the  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  conference  was  the  organization  of  a  2icr- 
nianent  American  Library  Association,  which  has 
held  annual  meetings  since,  bringing  large  num- 
bers of  the  liljrarians  of. the  country  together  every 
.year,  making  common  property  of  their  experi- 
ence, their  knowledge,  their  ideas, —  animating 
them  with  a  common  spirit,  and  enlisting  them  in 
important  undertakings  of  cooperative  work.  Al- 
most simultaneousl.v  with  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing, but  earlier,  there  was  issued  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  "Liliraiy  Journal,"  called  into  being  liv 
the  sag.acious  energy  of  the  same  small  band  of 
pioneers  who  planned  and  brought  about  the 
conference.  The  Library  Journal  became  the 
organ  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
each  was  stimulated  and  sustained  by  the  other. 
Their  combined  influence  has  acted  powerfull.v 
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upon  tliose  engaged  in  the  work  of  American 
libraries,  to  elevate  their  aims,  to  increase  tlicir 
efficieucy,  and  to  make  their  avocation  a  recog- 
nized profession,  exacting  well-detined  qualifica- 
tions. The  general  result  among  the  libraries  of 
the  country  lias  been  an  increase  of  public  use- 
fulness beyond  measure.  To  this  renaissance  in 
the  library  world  many  persons  contributed ;  but 
its  leading  spirits  were  Jlelvil  Dewey,  latterly 
Director  o"f  the  New  York  State  Library,  Justin 
Winsor,  Librarian  of  Harvard  L'niversity,  for- 
nierlv  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  the  late 
William  F.  Poole,  LL.D.,  Librarian  of  the 
iSTewberry  Library  and  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Public  Library:  Charles  A.  Cutter,  lately  Li- 
brarian of  the  Boston  Athena;uni :  the  late  Fred- 
erick Leypoldt,  first  publisher  of  the  "Library 
Journal."  and  his  successor,  R.  R.  Bowker. 
The  new  library  spirit  was  hajijiil}'  defined  by 
James  Russell  Lowell,  in  his  address  delivered 
at  the  opening  of  a  free  public  library  in  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  and  jiublished  in  the  volume  of  his  works 
entitled  "Democracy  and  other  Addresses": 
"Formerly,"  he  said,  "the  duty  of  a  librarian 
was  considered  too  much  that  of  a  watch-dog,  to 
keep  i^eople  as  much  as  possible  away  from  the 
books,  and  to  hand  these  over  to  his  successor  as 
little  worn  bj'  use  as  he  could.  Librarians  now, 
it  is  pleasant  to  see,  have  a  different  notion  of 
their  trust,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  preparing,  for 
the  direction  of  the  inexperienced,  lists  of  such 
books  as  thej'  think  best  worth  reading.  Cata- 
loguing has  also,  thanks  in  great  measure  to 
American  librarians,  become  a  science,  and  cata- 
logues, ceasing  to  be  labj'rinths  without  a  clew, 
are  furnished  with  finger-posts  at  every  turn. 
Subject  catalogues  again  save  the  beginner  a 
vast  deal  of  time  and  trouble  by  supplying  him 
for  nothing  witii  one  at  least  of  the  results  of 
thorough  scholarship,  the  knowing  where  to 
look  for  what  he  wants.  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  there  is  or  can  be  any  short  cut  to  learning, 
but  that  there  may  be,  and  is,  such  a  short  cut 
to  information  that  will  make  learning  more 
easily  accessible." 

The  organization  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation led  to  the  formation,  in  1877,  of  the 
Library  Association  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  was  incident  to  the  meeting  of  an  inter- 
national conference  of  Librarians  held  in  London. 
United  States  of  America:  Principal  Libra- 
ries. —  The  following  are  the  libraries  in  the 
L'nited  States  which  exceeded  100,000  volumes  in 
1891,  as  reported  in  the  "Statistics  of  Public 
Libraries"  publisheil  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  name  of  each  library  is  preceded  by 
the  date  of  its  foundation : 
1638.     Harvard  University  Library,  292,000  vols. : 

278,097  pamps. 
1701.     Yale  Collesre  Library,  New  Haven,  18.3,- 

000  vols.";  100.000  "pamps. 
1731.     Philadelphia  Library  Company,    IG.5,487 

vols,  ;  30,000  pamiis. 
1749.     University  of  Pa.,  Phila.,  100,000  vols.; 

lOO.UOO"  pamps. 
1754.     Columbia    College   Library,   New  York, 

135.000  vols. 
1789.     Library  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 

\Vas"hini;ton,  125,000  vols, 
1800.     Lilirarv  of  Coiurress,  Washington,  059,- 

843  vols.  :  210,000  pamps. 
1807.     Boston  Athenieum,  173,831  vols. ;  70,000 

pamps. 
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1818.     New  York  State  Library,  Albany,  157,114 

vols. 
1830.     New  York  Mercantile  Liljrary,  New  York, 

239,793  vols. 
1821.     Philadelphia  Mercantile  Library,  166,000 

vols. :  10.000  iiamjis. 
1826.     Maryland  State  Library,  Annapolis,  100,- 

OO'O  vols. 
1849.     Astor  Library,  New  York,  238,946  vols.  ; 

12,000  pamps. 
1852.     Boston  Public  Library,  556,283  vols. 
1857.     Brooklyn  Library,   113,251   vols. ;  21,500 

pamps. 
1857.     Peabody    Institute,    Baltimore,     110,000 

vols. ;  13,  .500  pamps. 
1865.     Library  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Ollice. 

Washington,     104,300     vols.;     161,700 

pamps. 
1865.     Detroit  Public  Library,  108,720  vols. 

1867.  Cincinnati  Public  Library,  156,673  vols. ; 

18,326  pamps. 

1868.  Cornell  University  Librarj',  Ithaca,  N.  Y. , 

111,007  vols.  ;  25,000  i)amps. 
1872.     Chicago  Public   Library,    175,874   vols.  ; 

25,293  pamps. 
1883.     Enoch    Pratt    Free   Library,    Baltimore, 

106,663  vols.  ;  1,500  pamps. 

1890.  University  of  Chicago  Library,   280,000 

vols. 

1891.  Sutro   Library,    San    Francisco,    200,000 

vols. 

United  States  of  America  :  Library  Gifts. 
—  A  remarkable  number  of  the  free  pulilic  libr.i- 
ries  of  the  United  States  are  the  creations  of  pri- 
vate wealth,  munificently  employed  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  greater  institutions  whicli  have 
this  origin  are  the  Astor  Library  in  New  York, 
founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor  and  enriched  by 
his  descendants:  the  Lenox  Library  in  New 
York,  founded  by  James  Lenox :  the  Peabody 
Institute,  in  Baltimore,  founded  by  George  Pea- 
body :  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  in  Balti- 
more, founded  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  it 
bears;  the  Newberry  Library,  in  Chicago, 
foimded  liy  the  will  of  "Walter  L.  Newl)erry, 
who  died  in  1868;  the  Sutro  Libraiy  in  S.m 
Francisco,  founded  by  Adolph  Sutro,  and  the 
Carnegie  Libraries  founded  at  Pittsburg,  Alle- 
ghany City  and  Braddock  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 
i5y  tiie  will  of  John  Crerar,  who  died  in  1889, 
trustees  for  Cliicago  are  in  possession  of  an  estate 
estimated  at  $2..5o"o,000  or  §3,000,000,  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  lilirary  which  will  soon  exist.  The 
intention  of  the  late  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  apjily  the 
greater  part  of  his  immense  estate  to  the  endow- 
ment of  a  free  library  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
has  been  partially  defeated  by  contesting  heirs; 
but  the  just  feeling  of  one  among  the  heirs  has 
restored  ^2,000,000  to  the  purpose  for  which 
§5.000,000  was  appropriated  in  Mr.  Tilden's 
intent.  Steps  preparatory  to  the  creation  of  the 
library  are  in  progress.  The  lesser  libraries,  and 
insliiutions  incluiling  liliraries  of  considerable 
importance,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  public 
spirit  and  generosity  of  individual  men  of  wealth, 
are  (juite  too  numerous  in  the  couatrj-  to  be  cata- 
logued in  this  (dace.  In  addition  to  such,  the 
becinests  and  gifts  which  have  enriched  the  en- 
dowment of  libraries  otherwise  founded  are 
beyond  cnni|)Ul,'ilion. 

United  States  of  America:  Government 
Departmental    Libraries  at  Washington.—  A 
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rcmiivkal)l<'  crc-itioii  of  s]icciiil  libraiifscimncftcd 
witli  t\u:  (U'liailmcntsiiiiil  liiircuusof  tin;  national 
Governiiiciit,  has  oociirri'd  within  a  few  yeai'S 
past.  Tilt!  inore  iniportjuit  amonu;  tlit'rn  are  the 
following-:  Dcparlnicnt  of  .Vsricullui-e,  20,000  vol- 
umes anil  l."),000  |ianiphlcts;  I)i'|iarlnient  of  .liis- 
liee.  31,500  volnnies;  Department  of  State,.")!), 000 
volumes;  I)epartn\ent  of  tlie  Interior,  11,.~)00; 
Navy  Department,  24,.')1S;  Post  OHiee  Depart- 
nielli.  10,000;  I'aleiit  Olliee  Seienlilie  Lilirary. 
f)0,000  volumes  and  10,000  iiamphlets;  Signal 
Olliee.  10,.")40  volumes;  Surgeon  General's  Olliee, 
104,:il)0  volumes  and  101.700  pamphlets  (reputed 
to  he  the  best  (Hilleetion  of  medical  liter.alnre,  as 
it  is  certainly  the  best  eataloffucd  medical  lilirary. 
in  the  world);  Treasury  Department,  21,000  vol- 
umes; Bureau  of  Education,  4"i,000  volumes  and 
130,000  pamphlets;  (!oastand  Geodetic  Hurvcjy, 
13,000  volumes  and  4.000  pamphlets;  Geolo,i;ical 
Survej',  30,414  volumes,  and  -43,917  pam|)lilets; 
Naval  Observatory,  13,000  volumes  and  3,000 
pamiihlets;  United  States  Senate,  73,.'j93  vol- 
umes; United  States  House  of  Hepresentiitives, 
13.5.000  (both  of  these  being  distinct  from  the 
great  Library  of  Congress,  which  contained,  in 
1891.  0.)9,843  volumes);  War  Department,  30,000 
volumes. 

Canada. — "In  1779  a  number  of  the  ollicers 
stationed  at  Quebec,  and  of  the  leading  iner- 
cliants,  undertook  the  formation  of  a  subscrip- 
tion library.  The  Governor,  General  Haldimand, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  work,  and  ordered  on 
behalf  of  the  subscribers  £.500  worth  of  books 
from  London.  The  selection  was  entrusted  to 
Richard  Cumberland,  the  dramatist:  and  an  in- 
teresting letter  from  the  Governor  addressed  to 
him,  describing  the  literary  wants  of  the  town 
and  the  class  of  books  to  be  .sent,  is  now  in  the 
Public  Archives.  A  room  for  their  reception 
was  .granted  in  the  Bishop's  Palace ;  and  as  late 
as  180(;,  we  learn  from  Lambert's  Travels  that 
it  was  the  only  library  [?]  in  Canada.  Removed 
several  times,  it  slowly  increased,  until  in  1882 
it  numbered  4,000  volumes.  The  list  of  sub- 
scribers having  become  very  much  reduced,  it 
was  leased  to  the  Quebec  Literary  Association 
in  1843.  In  IS.H  a  portion  of  it  was  burnt  with 
the  Parliament  Buildings,  where  it  was  then 
quartered;  and  finally  in  1866  the  entire  library, 
consisting  of  6.990  volumes,  were  sold,  subject 
to  conditions,  to  the  Literary  and  Historical  So- 
ciety for  a  nominal  sum  of  !j|;r>00.  .  .  .  Naturally 
on  the  organization  of  each  of  the  provinces, 
libr.-iries  were  established  in  connection  with  the 
Parliaments.  We  have  therefore  the  following: 
—  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax,  3.'5,319 ;  New  Brunswick, 
Fredericton,  10.8.50;  Prince  Ed.  Island.  Char- 
lottetowu,  4,000;  Quebec,  Quebec,  17,400;  (On- 
tario, Toronto,  40,000;  Manitoba,  Winnipeg, 
10,000;  Northwest  Territory,  Regina,  1,480; 
British  Columbia,  Victoria.  1.300;  Dominion  of 
Canada,  Ottawa.  120.000.  Total  volumes  in 
Parliamentary  libraries,  330,349.  By  far  the 
most  important  of  our  Canadian  libraries  is  the 
Dominion  Library  of  Parliament  at  Ottawa. 
Almost  corresponding  with  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington  in  its  sources  of  income 
and  work,  it  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  i)ast 
ten  years,  and  now  numbers  120.000  volumes. 
Originally  established  on  the  union  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841,  it  was 
successively  removed  wdth  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Kingstou  to  Montreal,  to  Quebec,  to 


Toronto,  again  to  Quebec,  and  final!}'  to  Ottawa. 
.  .  .  The  38  colleges  in  Canada  arc  jirovided 
with  libraries  Cfintaining  429,470  volumes,  or  an 
average  of  11,303.  The  senior  of  these,  Laval 
College,  (Juebee,  is  famous  as  being,  after  Har- 
vard, tli(^  oldest  on  the  continent,  being  founded 

liy  liishop  Laval  in  16(i3 In  18-18  the  lati- 

Dr.  Ryerson,  Superinlendent  of  Eilueation  from 
181-1-1876,  drafted  a  school  bill  which  contained 
provisions  for  school  and  township  libraries,  and 
succeeded  in  awakening  a  deep   interest  in  the 

subject In   IH.j-l   Parli;iinent   passed   the 

reiiuisite  act  and  granted  him  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  his  views  in  the  matter.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  department  autliorized  each  county 
cmincil  to  establish  four  clas.ses  of  libraries — 1. 
An  ordinary  common  school  library  in  each 
selioolhouse  for  the  use  of  the  children  and  rate- 


jiayers. 
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available  to  all  the  ratepayers  in  the  municipal- 
ity. 3.  A  professional  library  of  books  on 
teaching,  school  organization,  language,  and 
kindred  subjects,  available  for  teachers  only.  4. 
A  library  in  any  public  institution  under  thec<in- 
trol  of  the  municipality,  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
mates, or  in  any  county  jail,  for  the  usi'  of  the 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  proposal  to  establish  the 
second  class  was  however  premature;  and  ac- 
cordingly, finding  that  mechanics  institutes  were 
being  developed  throughout  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, the  Educational  Dejjartment  wisely  aided 
the  movement  liy  giving  a  small  grant  propor- 
tionate to  the  amount  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bers and  reaching  a  maximum  of  .S200,  afterwards 
increased  to  .f4()0  annually.  In  1869  these  had 
grown  to  number  36;  in  1880,  74;  and  in  1886. 
13.5.  The  number  of  volumes  possessed  by  these 
13.5  is  306.146.  or  an  avera.ge  of  1.6.50.  ...  In 
the  cities,  however,  the  mechanics  institute,  with 
its  limited  number  of  subscribers,  has  been  found 
unei|ual  to  the  task  assigned  it.  and  acconlingly, 
in  1883,  the  Free  Libraries  Act  was  passeil.  based 
upon  similar  enactments  in  Britain  .-ind  the  United 
States.  .  .  .  By  the  Free  Libraries  Act,  the 
maximum  of  taxation  is  fixed  at  i  a  mill  on  the 
annual  as.sessmeut.  .  .  .  None  of  the  other  prov- 
inces have  followed  Ontario  in  this  matter." — 
J.  Bain.  Brief  Renew  of  the  Lihmrieaof  Cunaihi 
{ThvuHiind IdmuU  (Jonfereneeof  Lihmndnn,  1887). 
—  "The  total  number  of  pulilic  liliraries  in  Can- 
ada of  all  kinds  containing  1,000  or  more  vol- 
umes is  202,  and  of  this  number  the  Province  of 
Ontario  alone  has  152,  or  over  three-fourths  of 
all,  while  Quebec  has  27  or  over  one-half  of  the 
remaining  fourth,  the  other  provinces  having 
from  2  to  6  libraries  each.  The  total  number  of 
volumes  anil  iiamphlets  in  all  the  libraries  re- 
ported is  1.478.910,  of  which  the  Province  of 
Ontario  has  863.333  volumes,  or  almost  60  per 
cent,  while  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  490.3.54, 
or  over  33  per  cent ;  Nova  Seotia,  48.2.50  volumes, 
or  3J-  percent;  New  Brunswick.  34,894  volumes, 
a  little  over  3-[\  per  cent;  ^lanitoba,  31,025  vol- 
umes, or  2j>if  per  cent;  British  Columbia,  10,225 
volumes,  or  not  quite  -fj  of  1  per  cent;  and 
Prince  Edward  Island,  5.200  volumes,  or  over  -ff, 
of  1  percent  of  the  total  number." — W.  Flint. 
,Sli(lisfiex  [1891]  of  Pnhlic  LibrdvieK  in  the  U.  ,S. 
and  Vdiiiidii  ( U.  S.  Bnreiin  of  Edueatiou,  Cir- 
ciiliir  if  IifiiniKttion  i\'ii.  7,  1893). 

Mexico. — The  National  Library  of  ^Mexico 
contains  155,000  books,  besides  manuscripts  and 
pamphlets. 
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China. — The  Imperial  Library. — "It  would 

be  surprising  if  a  people  like  the  Chinese,  who 
have  the  literary  instinct  so  strongly  developed, 
had  uut  at  au  earlj^  date  founrl  tlie  necessity  of 
those  great  collections  of  books  which  are  the 
means  for  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  civiliza- 
tion. China  had  her  first  great  bibliothecal 
catastrophe  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  when  the  famous  edict  for  the  burning  of 
the  books  was  promulgated.  Literature  and 
despotism  have  never  been  on  very  good  terms, 
and  the  despot  of  Tsin,  finding  a  power  at  work 
which  was  unfavorable  to  his  pretensions,  deter- 
mined to  have  all  books  destroyed  except  those 
relating  to  agriculture,  divination  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  house.  His  hatred  to  books  in- 
cluded the  makers  of  them,  and  the  literati  have 
not  failed  to  make  his  name  execrated  for  his 
double  murders  of  men  and  books.  When  the 
brief  dynasty  of  Tsin  passed,  the  Princes  of  Han 
showed  more  appreciation  of  culture,  and  in  190 
B.  C.  the  atrocious  edict  was  repealed,  and  the 
greatest  efforts  made  to  recover  such  literary 
treasures  as  had  escaped  the  destroyer.  Some 
classics  are  said  to  have  been  rewritten  from  the 
dictation  of  scholars  who  had  committed  them 
to  memory.  Some  robbers  broke  open  the  tomb 
of  Seang,  King  of  Wei.  who  died  B.  C.  29o,  and 
found  in  it  bamboo  tablets  containing  more  than 
100,000  peen  [bamboo  slips].  These  included  a 
copy  of  the  Classic  of  Changes  and  the  Annals 
of  the  Bamboo  Books,  which  indeed  take  their 
title  from  this  circumstance.  This  treasure 
trove  was  placed  in  the  Imperial  Library.  So 
tlie  Shoo-king  is  s.ud  to  have  been  found  in  a 
wall  where  it  had  been  hidden  by  a  descendant 
of  Confucius,  on  the  proclamation  of  the  edict 
against  books.  Towards  the  ckise  of  the  first 
century  a  library  h:ul  been  formed  by  Lew 
Heang  and  his  son  Lew  Ilin.  .  .  .  Succeeding 
dynasties  imitated  more  or  less  this  policy,  and 
under  the  later  Ilan  dvnasty  great  efforts  were 
made  to  restore  the  library.  ...  In  the  troubles 
at  the  close  of  the  second  century  tlie  palace  at 
Lo-Yang  was  burned,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  books  destroyetl.  .  .  .  Another  Imperial  col- 
lection at  Lo-Yang,  amounting  to  29,945  books, 
was  destroyed  A.  D.  311.  In  A.  D.  431.  Seay 
Ling-Yuen,  the  keeper  of  the  archives,  made  a 
catalogue  of  4,583  books  in  his  custody.  Another 
catalogue  was  compiled  in  473,  and  recorded 
5,704  books.  Buddhism  and  Taouism  now  be- 
gan to  contribute  largely  to  the  national  litera- 
ture. Amongst  the  other  consequences  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tse  dynasty  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century  was  the  destruction  of  the  royal 
library  of  18.010  books.  Early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury a  collection  of  33,106  books,  not  including 
the  Buddhist  literature,  was  made  chiefiy.  it  is 
said,  b_v  the  exertions  of  Jin  Fang,  the  ollicial 
curator.  The  Emperor  Yuen-te  removed  his 
library,  then  amo\uning  to  7'), 000  books,  to  King 
Chow,  and  the  building  was  burnt  dmvn  when 
he  was  threatened  by  the  troops  of  Chow.  The 
library  of  the  later  Wei  dynasty  was  dispersed 
in  the  insurrection  of  331,  and  the  efforts  made 
to  restore  it  were  not  altoirether  successful. 
The  later  Chow  collected  a''library  of  10.000 
books,  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Tse  dynasty, 
this  was  increased  by  a  mass  of  5,000  mss.  ob- 
taineil  from  tlie  fallen  dynasty.  When  towards 
the  clo.se  of  the  sixth  century  the  Suy  became 
masters  of  the  cjupire  they  began  to  accumulate 
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books.  .  .  .  The  Tang  dynasty  arc  specially  re- 
markable for  their  patronage  of  literature. 
Early  in  the  eighth  century  the  catalogue  ex- 
tended to  53,915  books,  and  a  collection  of  recent 
authors  included  28,469  books.  Printing  began 
to  supersede  manuscript  in  the  tenth  century, 
jjlcntiful  editions  of  the  classics  appeared  and 
voluminous  compilations.  Whilst  the  Sung 
were  great  patrons  of  literature,  the  Leaou  were 
at  least  lukewarm,  and  issued  an  edict  prohiliit- 
ing  the  printing  of  books  by  private  per.sons. 
The  Kin  had  books  translated  into  their  own 
tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  then  Jlongolian 
subjects.  A  similar  policy  was  pursued  by  the 
Yuen  dynasty,  under  whom  dramatic  literature 
and  fiction  began  to  flourish.  In  the  year  1406, 
the  printed  books  in  the  Imperial  Librar}'  are 
said  to  have  amounted  to  300,000  printed  books 
and  twice  the  number  of  m.ss.  .  .  .  The  great 
Imperial  Library  was  founded  by  K'in  Lung  in 
the  last  centiuy.  In  response  to  an  imperial 
edict,  many  of  the  literati  and  book-lovers  jilaced 
rare  editions  at  the  service  of  the  government, 
to  be  copied.  The  Imperial  Library  has  many 
of  its  books,  therefore,  in  mss.  Chinese  ])rint- 
ing,  however,  is  only  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
caligraphy  of  good  scribes.  Four  copies  were 
made  of  each  work.  One  was  destined  for  the 
Wan  Yuen  Repository  at  Peking ;  a  second  for 
the  Wan-tsung  Repository  at  Kang-ning,  the 
capital  of  Kiang-su  province;  a  third  for  the 
Wan-hwui  Repository  at  Yang-chou-fu,  and  the 
fourth  for  the  Wan-Ian  Repository  at  Hong-Chou, 
the  capital  of  Cheh-Kiang.  A  catalogue  was 
publislied  from  which  it  appears  that  tlie  library 
contained  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  distinct 
works,  occupying  168,000  volumes.  The  cata- 
logue is  in  effect  an  annotated  list  of  Chinese 
literature,  and  includes  the  works  which  were 
still  wanting  to  the  library  and  deemed  essential 
to  its  completion.  Dr.  D.  J.  McGowan.  wlio 
visited  the  Hong-Choti  collection,  says  that  it 
was  really  intended  for  a  public  library,  and 
tliat  those  who  apidied  for  permission  to  the 
local  authorities,  not  only  were  allowed  access, 
but  were  afforded  facilities  for  obtaining  food 
and  lodging,  '  but  from  some  cause  or  other  the 
liVirary  is  rarely  or  never  consulted.'  Besides 
the  Imperial,  there  are  Provincial,  Departmental 
and  District  Libraries.  Thus,  the  examination 
hall  of  every  town  will  contain  the  standard 
classical  and  historical  books.  At  Canton  and 
other  cities  there  are  extensive  collections,  but 
tlieir  use  is  restricted  to  the  mandarins.  There 
are  collections  of  books  and  .sometimes  printing 
presses  in  connection  with  the  Buddhist  monas- 
teries."— W.  E.  A.  Axon,  JVotes  on  Chinene  lAhra- 
ries(Libniry  Jourrvd,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1880). — For 
an  account  of  the  ancient  library  of  Chinese 
classics    in    stone,    see    Education,    Ancient: 

ClIIN.V. 

Japan. — ■'The  Tokyo  Library  is  national  in 
its  character,  as  the  Congressional  Library  of  the 
United  States,  the  British  JIusenm  of  Great 
Britain,  etc.  It  is  maintained  by  the  State,  and 
by  the  copyright  Act  it  is  to  receive  a  copy  of 
every  book,  jiamphlet,  etc.,  published  in  the 
empire.  Tlie  Tokyo  Library  was  established  in 
1872  liy  the  Deparimi'iit  of  Education  with  about 
70.000  volumes.  In  1873  it  was  amalgamated 
with  the  libraiy  belonging  to  the  Exhibition 
Bureau  and  two  years  later  it  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  tlie  Home   Department,   while  a 
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new  lilinii-y  with  the  title  of  Tolvyo  Lilirnry  was 
start eil  by  tlic  Ediiratinii  Dcpartiiiciit  at  tlic  same 
lime  wilh  aliout  ^'S.OdD  vohuiies  newly  C'(illcct('il. 
Tlius  the  Tokyi)  l>il)i'aiy  lii-iian  its  career  on  a 
quite  slender  basis;  but  in  IWTti,  the  books  in- 
ereased  to  CS,!).");?,  and  in  1877  to  71,8');!.  Since 
that  time,  both  the  numbers  of  books  and  visitors 
have  steadily  increased,  so  much  so  that  in  IMH-t 
the  former  reached  l(tt,3r)()  and  lallcr  ll."),'.)H(i. 
averaging  ;!59  p(^rsons  per  one  day.  The  library 
was  then  open  free  to  all  classes;  but  the  pres- 
ence of  too  many  readers  of  the  commonest  text- 
books and  light  literature  was  found  to  have 
caused  much  liindrancc  to  the  serious  students. 
.  .  .  This  disadvantage  was  somewhat  remedied 
by  introducing  the  fee  .system,  which,  of  course, 
placed  much  restriction  to  the  visitors  of  the 
library.  ...  It  is  very  clear  from  the  character 
of  the  library  that  it  is  a  reference  library  and 
not  a  circulating  library.  But  as  there  are  not 
any  other  lar,ge  and  \velle(|uipped  libraries  in 
Tokyo,  a  system  of  lending  out'  is  added, 
something  like  that  of  Konigliche  Bibliothek  zu 
Berlin,  with  a  subscription  of  o  yen  (about  f5) 
per  annum.  .  .  .  The  Tokyo  Library  now  eon- 
tains  97,550  Japanese  and  Chinese  books  and 
25,559  European  hooks,  besides  about  100,000  of 


duplicates,  popular  Iiooks,  etc.,  which  are  not 
used.  The  average  number  of  books  used  is 
:>;i7,2(>3  a  year.  .  .  .  The  Library  of  the  Imperial 
University,  which  is  also  under  my  charge,  com- 
pri.ses  all  the  hooks  belonging  to  the  Imperial 
lluiversity  of  Japan.  These  books  arc  solely 
for  the  use  of  the  instructors,  students,  and 
pupils,  no  admittance  being  granted  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  The  library  contains  77,091  Euro- 
pean books  and  101,217  Japanese  and  Chinese 
books.  As  to  other  smaller  libraries  of  Japan, 
there  arc  eight  pulilic  and  ten  private  libraries  in 
ditTerent  iiarts  of  the  empire.  The  books  con- 
tained in  them  are  00,912  Japanese  and  Chinese 
hooks  and  4,731  European  books  with  43,911 
visitors!  Besides  these,  in  most  of  towns  of  re- 
spectable size,  there  are  generally  two  or  three 
small  private  circulating  libraries,  which  contain 
liociks  chiell.y  cotisisting  of  light  literature  and 
liislorical  works  popularly  treated." — I.  Tanaka, 
Tdkjio  Lihrunj  (San  Francisco  Conference  of  Li- 
bntridiin,  1891). 

India. — The  first  free  librai-y  in  a  native  state 
of  India  was  opened  in  1892,  with  10,000  vol- 
umes, 7,000  being  in  English.  It  was  founded 
by  the  brother  of  the  JIaharajah. — Lihrarii  Jour- 
nal, V.  17,  p.  395. 


LIBURNIANS,  The.     Sec  KorivYR.\. 

LIBYAN  SIBYL.     See  Simi.s. 

LIBYANS,  The.—"  The  name  of  Africa  was 
applied  by  the  ancients  only  to  that  small  por- 
tion of  country  south  of  Cape  Bon ;  the  rest  was 
called  Libya.  The  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  northern  coast,  between  Egypt  and  the  Pil- 
1,-u's  of  Hercules,  was  of  the  Ilamitic  race  of 
Phut,  wlio  were  connected  with  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians,  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Liby- 
ans was  not  applied  until  a  later  date,  as  this 
name  was  originally  confined  to  some  tribes  of 
Arian  or  Japhetic  race,  who  had  settled  among 
the  natives.  Ji'rom  these  nations  sprimg  from 
Phut  descended  the  races  now  called  Berbers, 
who  have  spread  over  the  north  of  Africa,  from 
the  northernmost  valleys  of  the  Atlas  to  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Sahara,  and  from  Egj'pt 
to  the  Atlantic;  perhaps  even  to  the  Canaries, 
where  the  ancient  Guanches  seem  tohavespokeu 
a  dialect  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  Berbers 
of  jMorocco.  These  Berbers  —  now  called  Ama- 
zigh,  or  Shuluh,  in  Jlorocco;  Kabyles,  in  the 
three  provinces  of  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli; 
Tibboos,  between  Fezzau  and  Egypt;  and  Tua- 
riks  in  tlie  Sahara — are  the  descendants  of  the 
same  great  family  of  nations  whose  blood,  more 
or  less  pure,  still  runs  in  the  veins  of  the  tribes 
inhabiting  the  different  parts  of  the  vast  terri- 
toiy  once  possessed  by  their  ancestors.  The 
language  they  still  speak,  known  through  the 
labours  of  learned  officers  of  the  French  army 
in  Africa,  is  nearly  related  to  that  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  It  is  that  in  which  the  few  inscriptions 
we  possess,  emanating  from  the  natives  of  Libya, 
Numidia,  and  ^lauritania  in  olden  times,  are 
written.  The  alphabet  peculiar  to  these  natives, 
whilst  under  the  Cartliaginian  rule,  is  still  used 
by  the  Tuariks.  Sallust,  who  was  able  to  con- 
sult the  archives  of  Carthage,  and  who  seems 
more  accurate  than  any  other  classical  writer  on 
African  history,  was  acquainted  with  the  annals 
of  the  primitive  period,  anterior  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Arian  tribes  and  tho  .settlement  of  the  Phoe- 
nician   colonies.       Then  only   three  races,    un- 
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equally  distributed  in  a  triiile  zone,  were  to  be 
met  with  throughout  Xorthern  Africa.  Along 
the  shore  bordering  the  3Iediterranean  were  the 
primitive  Libyans,  who  were  Ilamites,  descen- 
dants of  Phut;  behind  them,  towards  the  interior, 
but  on  the  western  half  onl_y,  were  the  Getulians 
.  .  .  ;  further  still  in  tlie  interior,  and  beyond 
the  Sahara,  were  the  negroes,  oriijinally  called 
liy  the  Greek  name  'Ethio|)ians,'  which  was 
afterwards  erroneously  applied  to  tlie  Cusliites 
of  the  Upper  Nile.  Sallust  also  learnt,  from  the 
Carthaginian  traditions,  of  the  great  Japhetic  in- 
vasion of  the  coast  of  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Egyp- 
tian monmiients  have  acquainted  us  with  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  these  Indo-Europeans  in  Africa, 
among  whom  were  the  Libyans,  properly  so 
called,  the  Maxyans.  and  JIaca?.  It  was  contem- 
porary with  the  reigns  of  Scti  I.  and  Ramses 
II." — P.  hanoxmant.  Manual  of  Ancient  Hint,  of 
the  East,  bk.  6,  ch.  5  (r.  2). — See,  also,  Numidi- 
ANS;  and  Amorttes. 

LICINIAN  LAWS,  The.  See  Ro.me:  B.  C. 
376-307. 

LICINIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  307-32.3. 

LICTORS.— FASCES.  — ■•  The  fasces  were 
bundles  <if  rods(virg;e)  of  elm  or  birchwood,  tied 
together  round  the  handle  of  an  axe  (securis) 
with  (most  likely  red)  straps.  The  iron  of  the 
axe,  which  was  the  executioner's  tool,  protruded 
from  the  sticks.  The  fasces  were  carried  on  tlieir 
left  shoulders  by  the  lictors,  who  walked  in  front 
of  certain  magistrates,  making  room  for  them, 
and  compelling  all  people  to  move  out  of  the 
way  (summovere),  barring  Vestals  and  Roman 
matrons.  To  about  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
when  a  special  executioner  was  appointed,  the 
lictors  intiicted  capital  punishment.  The  king 
was  entitled  to  twelve  fasces,  the  same  number 
being  granted  to  the  consuls.  .  .  .  The  dictator 
was  entitled  to  twenty-four  lictors.  .  .  .  Since 
42  B.  C.  the  Flamen  Dialis  and  the  Vestals  also 
were  entitled  to  one  lictor  each.  In  case  a  higher 
otlicial  met  his  inferior  in  the  street,  he  was  sa- 
luted by  the  lictors  of  the  latter  withdrawing 
the  axe"and  lowering  the  fasces." — E.  Guhl  and 
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LIGURIANS. 


W.  Koner.  Life  of  the  Greekn  and  liomnns,  sect. 
107,  f<.ut-i,.,U. 

LiDUS,  OR  LEUD,  OR  LATT,  The.  Sec 
SlAVEKV,  -MKDI.IiVAI. :   Gkhmanv. 

V 

LIEGE  :    The     Episcopal     Principality.  — 

"  Lic'iio  lies  on  the  lionlerhiiul  of  tlie  French  and 
German  speaking  races.  ...  It  was  the  capital 
of  an  ecclesiastical  principality,  whose  territory 
extended  some  distance  up  tlic^  river  and  over  the 
wooded  ridges  and  green  valleys  of  the  Ardennes. 
The  town  had  originally  sprung  up  round  the 
tomb  of  St.  Lambert  —  ashrine  inucli  frequented 
by  pilgrims.  .  .  .  The  Prince  Bishop  of  Liege 
was  the  vassal  of  the  emperor,  but  his  subjects 
had  long  considered  the  kings  of  France  their 
natural  protectors.  It  was  in  France  that  they 
founil  a  market  for  their  manufactures,  from 
France  that  [lilgrims  came  to  the  tomb  of  St. 
Lambert  or  to  the  sylvan  shrine  of  St.  Hubert. 
Bifference  of  language  and  rivalry  in  trade  sepa- 
rated them  from  their  Dutch-speaking  neigh- 
Lours.  AVe  hear,  as  early  as  the  10th  century, 
of  successful  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Liege,  sujiported  and  directed  by  their  bishops, 
to  subdue  the  lords  of  the  castles  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. A  population  of  traders,  artizans, 
and  miners,  were  unlikely  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  a  fetulal  aristocracy.  Nor  was  there 
a  burgher  oligarchy,  as  in  many  of  the  Flemish 
and  German  towns.  Every  citizen  was  eligible 
to  office  if  he  could  obtain  a  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  whole  male  population.  Constitu- 
tional limits  were  imposed  on  the  power  of  the 
bishop;  but  he  was  the  sole  fountain  of  law  and 
justice.  By  suspending  their  administration  he 
could  paralyse  the  social  life  of  the  State,  and  by 
his  interdicts  annihilate  its  religious  life.  Yet 
the  burgliers  were  involved  in  perpetual  disputes 
with  their  bishop.  When  the  power  of  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy  was  established  in  the  Low 
Countries,  it  was  to  them  that  the  latter  naturally 
applied  for  assistance  against  their  unruly  flock. 
John  the  Fearless  defeated  tlie  citizens  with 
great  slaughter  in  1408.  He  himself  reckoned 
the  numberof  slain  at  2."). 000.  In  1431  Liege  was 
compelled  to  pav  a  fine  of  200,000  crowns  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy."  The  Duke— Philip  the 
Good  —  afterwards  forced  the  reigning  bishop  to 
resign  in  favor  of  a  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, a  dissolute  boy  of  eighteen,  whose  govern- 
ment was  reckless  ami  intolerable. — P.  F.  Willert, 
Eei;/n  of  Lewis  XT. .  pp.  93-04. 

AIjSO  in  ;  J.  F.  Kirk,  Ili.'it.  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
bk.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1467-1468.— War  with  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  and  destruction  of  the 
city.  See  lU'UorxDY:  A,  D.  1407-1408;  also. 
Din  ANT. 

A.  D.  1691. — Bombardment  by  the  French. 
—  The  Prince-bishop  of  Liege  having  joined  the 
League  of  Augsburg  against  Louis  XIV.,  and 
having  received  troops  of  the  Grand  Alliance 
into  his  citv,  the  town  was  bomliardeil  in  May, 
IG'Jl,  by  tiie  French  General  Bontflcrs.  There 
was  no  attempt  ata  siege ;  the  attack  was  simjily 
one  of  destructive  malice,  and  the  force  whicli 
made  it  withdrew  speedily. —  II.  Martin,  lliai.  if 
France  :  Af/e  if  Louis  XtV.,  v.  2,  c/(.  2. 

A.  D.  1702. — Reduced  by  Marlborough.  See 
Nktiikki.a.nds;  A.D,  ]7n-.'--170l. 

A.  D.  1792-1793. — Occupation  and  surrender 
by  the  French.     See  FiiANci;:  A.  I).  17!)2  (Sicf- 
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TEifBER — December);   and   1793  (FEisKUAnv  — 
April). 

LIEGNITZ,  The  Battle  of  (1241).— On  the 
9th  of  April,  A.  D.  1241.  the  Mongol.s,  who  had 
already  overrun  a  great  part  of  Russia,  defeated 
the  combined  forces  of  Poland,  Moravia  and  Si- 
lesia in  a  battle  which  filled  all  Europe  with  con- 
sternation. It  was  fought  near  Lignilz  (or  Lieg- 
nitz),  on  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  Keiss,  the 
site  being  now  occupied  bv  a  village  called 
Wahlstadt,  i.  e.,  "Field  of  Battle."  ■■  It  was  a 
Mongol  habit  to  cut  off  an  ear  from  each  corpse 
after  a  battle,  so  as  to  have  a  record  of  the  ninn- 
ber  slain;  and  we  are  told  they  tilled  nine  sacks 
with  these  ghastly  trophies,"  from  the  field  of 
Liffnitz.— li.  II.  iloworth.  Hist,  of  the  Moiiqoh. 
pt^l.  p.  144.— See  Mongols:  A. 'D.   1229-1294. 

Battle  of  (1760).     See  Ger.many;  A.  D.  1760. 

LIGERIS,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  Loire. 

LIGHT  BRIGADE,  The  Charge  of  the. 
See  Russia:  A.  I).  is.")4  (Octobeh — Xove-MBER). 

LIGII.The.     See  Lygians. 

LIGNY,  Battle  of.  Sec  Fr.\nce:  A.  D.  ISl.") 
(.June). 

LIGONIA.  Sec  Maine;  A.  D.  1629-1631; 
and  1643-1677. 

LIGURIAN  republic,  The.— The  me- 
dia'val  rcpuljlie  of  Genoa  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  Ligurian  Republic;  but  the  name  was  dis- 
tinctivel}'  given  b}-  Napoleon  to  one  of  his  ephem- 
eral creations  in  Italy.  See  France;  A.  D. 
1797  (May- OcToiiER),"  and  1804-180.'5. 

LIGURIANS,  The.— "The  whole  of  Pied- 
mont in  its  iirescnt  extent  was  inhabited  by  the 
Ligurians:  Pavia,  under  the  name  of  Ticinuni, 
was  founded  by  a  Ligurian  tribe,  the  Lani.-ms. 
When  they  pushed  forward  tlieir  frontier  among 
the  Apennines  into  the  Casentino  on  the  decline 
of  the  Etruscans,  they  probably  only  recovered 
what  had  before  been  wrested  from  them. 
Among  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica  there  were 
Ligurians.  .  .  .  The  Ligurians  and  Iberians  were 
anciently  contiguous;  whereas  in  aftertimes  they 
were  parted  by  the  Gauls.  AVe  are  told  by 
Seylax,  that  from  the  borders  of  Iberia,  that  is, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  Rhone,  the  two  nations 
were  dwelling  intermixed.  .  .  .  But  it  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  Iberians  came  from  the 
south  of  the  Pyrenees  into  Lower  Languedoc,  as 
they  did  into  A(|uitaine,  and  that  the  Ligurians 
were  driven  back  by  them.  AVhen  the  Celts, 
long  after,  moving  in  an  o|i]iosite  direction, 
reached  the  shore  of  the  JIedilerranc:ui,  they  too 
drove  the  Ligurians  close  down  to  the  coast,  and 
dwelt  as  the  ruling  peojilo  amongst  them,  in  the 
country  about  Avignon,  as  is  implied  by  the 
name  Cclto- Ligurians.  .  .  .  Of  their  jilace  in  the 
family  of  nations  we  are  ignorant;  we  only  know 
that  they  were  neither  Iberians  nor  Celts."— 
G.  B.  Niebuhr,  I[i.i(.  of  Rome.  r.  \.—"  On  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  the  land  on  each  side  of  the 
city  of  Genoa,  a  land  which  was  not  reckoned 
Italian  in  early  times,  we  find  peojile  who  seem 
not  to  have  been  Aryan.  And  these  Ligurians 
seem  to  have  been  part  of  a  race  which  was 
spread  through  Italy  and  Sicily  before  the  Aryan 
settlements,  and  to  have  been  akin  to  the  non- 
Aryan  iuhabilants  of  Spain  and  .soulheru  (!aul. 
of  whom  the  Basques  .  .  .  remain  as  a  remnant." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Gcog.  of  Europe,  ch.  3. 
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LIQURIANS. 


LIMOUSIN. 


Also  in:  I.  Taylor,  Origin  of  the  Ari/anii,  r/t.  2, 
sirt.  7. — SfP,  also,  Al'PKNnix  A,  v.  1. 

LILLE  :  A.  D.  1583. — Submission  to  Spain. 

See  NKTiiKiti.ANDs:  A,  I).  158t-15«5  Limits  ok 

THE  I'NITKIl  PllOVrNCKS. 

A.  D.  1667.  —  Taken  by  the  French.  Sio 
IS"ktiiicui.ani)s(Tiiio  Si'amsii  1'k()\  incks):  A.  U. 
Kid', 

A.  D.  1668. — Ceded  to  France.    Sec  Xktiiicu- 

T.ANDS  (IIOM.ANJJ):    A.    I).    KilW. 

A.  D.  1708.  —  Siege  and  capture  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  S(  e  Nkthki!- 
L.\NDs:  A.  1),  ITOS-iroO. 

A.  D.  1713. — Restoration  to  France.  S(<' 
Utueciit:  a.  D.  ITl-J-lTl-l. 

LILLEBONNE,  Assembly  of.— A  .irciicral 
assembly  of  Xoriium  li;noiis  convrinMl  l)y  Duke 
■\\'illiani,  A.  I).  lOUO,  for  the  considering  of  his 
contLMnplated  invasion  of  England. — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Noriiiitn  O/iif/i/ait,  ch.  13,  sect.  3  (c.  3). 

LILLIBULLERO.  —  "Thomas  Wharton, 
who,  in  tlir  last  Parliament,  had  represented 
Buckinghamshire,  and  who  was  already  con- 
spicuous both  as  a  lil)ertine  and  as  a  AV'hig,  had 
written  [.V.  I).  1G8S,  just  prior  to  the  Uevolution 
which  drove  .lames  II.  from  the  Englisli  tin-one] 
a  satirical  ballad  on  the  administration  of  Tyr- 
connel  [Richard  Talbot.  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
.lames'  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland — see  Iueland: 
A.  I).  10S.J-1GS8].  In  this  little  poem  an  Irish- 
man congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  bar- 
barous jargon,  on  the  aiiproaching  triumph  of 
Popery  and  of  the  ^lilesian  race.  .  .  .  These 
verses,  which  were  in  no  respect  above  the  onli- 
nary  standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for  burden 
.some  gibberish  which  was  said  to  have  been  used 
as  a  watchword  by  the  insurgents  of  Ulster  in 
1641.  The  verses  and  the  tune  caught  the  fancy 
of  the  nation.  From  one  end  of  England  to  the 
other  all  classes  were  constantly  singing  this  idle 
rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  deliglit  of  the 
English  army.  More  than  seventy  years  after 
the  Revolution,  a  great  wi-iter  delineated,  with 
e.\(iuisite  skill,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  at  the 
Boyue  and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whist- 
ling Lillibullero.  AVharton  afterwards  boasted 
that  he  had  sung  a  King  out  of  three  kingdoms. 
But  in  truth  the  success  of  Lillibullero  was  the 
effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  that  e.\cited  state  of 
public  feeling  which  produced  the  Revolution. 
.  .  .  The  song  of  Lillibullero  is  among  the  State 
Poems.  In  Percy's  l^elics  the  first  part  will  be 
found,  but  not  the  second  part,  which  was  added 
after  William's  landing." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  9.  with  fmt-note. 

Also  in:  AV.  W.  Wilkins,  Politirnl  Ballads  of 
the  \1th  and  \Sth  Ciiitariis.  v.  1,  ji.  2To. 

LILY  OF  FLORENCE,  The.     See  Floii- 

ENCE:    OrIOIN  .\ND  XaJIE. 


LILYB.^UM  :  B.  C.  368.— Siege  by  Dio- 
nisius. —  "  This  town,  elo.se  to  tlie  western  cape  of 
Sicily,  appears  to  have  arisen  as  a  substitute  for 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Jlotye  (of  which  we 
hear  little  more  since  its  capture  by  Dionysius 
in  396  B.  C),  and  to  have  becoine  the  principal 
Carthaginian  station."  Lilybicum  was  first  be- 
sieged and  then  blockaded  by  the  Syi'iieuse 
tyrant,  Dionysius,  B.  C.  368;  but  he  failed  to 
reduce  it.     It  was  made  a  powerful  stronghold 


by  the  Carthaginians. — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  83. 

B.  C.  277. — Siege  by  Pyrrhus.  Se('  Ro.mk: 
B.  C.  282-27.".. 

B.  C.  250-241. — Siege  by  the  Romans.  See 
PfMC  Wah,  The  Fiitsr. 

LIMA:  Founded  by  Pizarro  (1535).  See 
Pkki  :  A.  1).  I.'")3:i-l.".18. 

LIMBURG:  Capture  by  the  Dutch  (1632). 
See  N]ViTii;u],ANDs:  A.  1).   1021-1033. 

LIMERICK  :  A.  D.  1690-1691.— Sieges  and 
surrender.     SeelnKLAM):  A.  1).  108!)  101)1. 

A.  D.  1691. — The  treaty  of  surrender  and  its 
violation.     See  IitELAND:  A.  D.  1091. 

LIMES,  The.— This  term  was  a])plied  to 
certain  Koni.-ui  front ii-r-roads.  "Limes  is  not 
every  imperial  frontier,  Ijut  only  that  whicli  is 
marked  out  by  human  hands,  and  arranged  at 
the  .same  time  for  being  patrolled  and  liaving 
posts  stationed  for  frontier-defence,  such  as  we 
find  in  Germany  and  in  Africa.  .  .  .  The  Limes 
is  thus  the  imperial  frontier-road,  destined  for 
the  regulation  of  frontier-intercourse,  inasmuch 
as  the  crossing  of  it  was  allowed  only  at  certain 
points  corresponding  to  the  bridges  of  the  river 
boundary,  and  elsewliere  forbidden.  This  was 
doubtless  effected  in  the  first  instance  by  patroll- 
ing the  line,  and,  so  long  as  this  was  done,  the 
Litnes  remained  a  boundary  road.  It  remained 
so,  too,  when  it  was  fortified  on  both  sides,  as  was 
done  in  Britain  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube; 
the  Britannic  wall  is  also  termed  Limes." — T. 
Mommsen,  Ilixt.  of  limne,  bk.  8,  ch.  i,  foot-note. 

LIMIGANTES,  The.— The  Limigantes  were 
a  tribe  occupying,  in  the  fourth  century,  a  re- 
gion of  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  who  w'ere  said  to  have  been  formerly  the 
slaves  of  a  Sarmatian  people  in  the  same  terri- 
tory and  to  have  overpowered  and  expelled  their 
masters.  Tlie  latter,  in  exile,  became  depen- 
dents of  the  warlike  nation  of  the  Quadi.  At 
the  end  of  a  war  with  the  latter,  A.  D.  3.'57-359, 
in  wdiich  they  were  greatly  humbled,  the  Em- 
peror Constantius  commanded  the  Limigantes  to 
surrender  their  stolen  territory  to  its  former 
owners.  They  resisted  the  mandate  and  were 
exterminated.  —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full  of 
the  Ronidn  Empire,  ch.  18-19. — The  Limigantes 
were  a  branch  of  the  lazyges  or  Jazyges,  a  no- 
madic Sarmatian  or  Sclavonic  [leople  who  were 
settlecl  in  earlier  times  on  the  Palus  M;eotis. 

LIMISSO.  See  Hospitalleks  ob^  St.  John: 
A.  I).  Ilis-i;jl0. 

LIMOGES,    Origin   of  the   town.     See  Le- 

MOVICES. 

A.  D.  1370. — Massacre  by  the  Black  Prince. 

—  A  foul  crime  which  stains  the  name  of  "the 
Black  Prince."  Taking  the  city  of  Limoges,  in 
Prance,  after  a  short  siege,  A.  D.  1370.  he 
ordered  a  promiscuous  massacre  of  the  jioimla- 
tion.  and  more  than  3.000  men,  women  and 
children  were  slain,  while  the  town  was  pillaged 
and  burned.  —  Froissart.  Chronicles  (trans,  by 
Johnes),  bk.  1.  ch.  288,  290.— See,  also,  Fkasce: 
A.  D.  1360-1380.  _ 

LIMONUM.     See  Poitiers. 
LIMOUSIN,  Early  inhabitants  of  the.     See 
Lemovices. 
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LINCOLN. 


LISBON. 


LINCOLN,  Abraham.  —  Election  to  the 
Presidency.    See  United  Statksok  A\i.  :  A.  D. 

IsCiii       (AriiiL  —  November) Inauguration 

and  Presidential  administration.  Set'  United 
States  of  Aji.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Fehruaky  — 
Mauch),  to  186.5  (April) Gettysburg  ad- 
dress.     See  United   States  of  Am.  ;    A.  I). 

1863  (November) Reelection  to  the  Presi- 
dency.    See   United   States  of   Am.  :    A.    I). 

1864  (May— November) Visit  to  Rich- 
mond.    See    United    States   of   Am.  :    A.  D. 

1865  (April:  Virginia) Assassination.  See 

United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (April  14tii). 

LINCOLN,  General  Benjamin,  in  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779  The  War  car- 
RiED  into  the  South;  1779  (September — Oc- 
tober) ;  1 780  (Febritary — August). 

LINCOLN,  Battle  of.  See  Lambeth, 
Treaty  of. 

LINCOLN,  Origin  of.     See  Lindu.m. 

LINDISWARA,  OR  LINDESFARAS.— 
"Dwellers  about  Lindum."  or  Lincoln;  a  name 
given  for  a  time  to  the  Angles  who  seized  and 
settled  iu  that  English  district. — J.  R.  Green, 
The  Mt(kincj  of  England. — See  Engl.vnd;  A.  D. 
.547-033. 

LINDSEY,  Kingdom  of.— One  of  the  small 
and  transient  kingdoms  of  the  Angles  in  early 
England.— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  cli. 
7,  sect.  70  (v.  1). 

LINDUM.  —  The  Roman  city  from  wliich 
sprang  tlie  Englisli  city  of  Lincoln. — T.  Wright, 
CM,  It'iinnn  und  i^iinm,  ch.  5. 

LINGONES,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul 
whose  territory  embraced  parts  in  the  modern 
French  departments  of  tlie  Ilaute-Marne,  the 
Aube,  the  Yonne  and  the  Cote-d'Or. — Napoleon 
III.,  Hist,  (if  Casnr,  hk.  3.  ch.  2,  foot-note  (».  2). — 
See,  also,  Rome:  B.  C.  390-347. 

LINKOPING,  Battle  of  (1598).  See  Scan- 
dinavian States(Sweden):  A.  1).  1533-1604. 

LION  AND  THE  SUN,  The  Order  of  the. 
— A  Peisian  order,  instituted  in  ISOS. 

LION  OF  ST.  MARK,  The  Winged.— 
Tlie  standard  of  the  Venetian  repul)lic.  "His- 
torians have  failed  or  omitted  to  tix  the  precise 
time  when  this  ensign  of  the  lion  was  first 
adopted  by  the  Republic.  But  when  the  two 
granite  columns  ['trophies  of  a  successful  raid 
in  tlie  Archipelago  '],  still  the  conspicuous  orna- 
ments of  the  Piazetta  of  St.  JIark,  were  erected, 
in  or  about  1173,  a  winged  lion  iu  bronze  was 
placed  on  one  of  them,  and  a  statue  of  St. 
Theodore,  a  patron  of  earlier  standing,  on  the 
other."  —  Tlic  llepiiUic  of  Venice  (Quart.  Iiei\, 
Oct.,  1874),  ;).  423.— See,  also,  Venice:  A.  D.  829. 

LIPAN,    Battle   of  (1434).      See  Bouemia: 

A.  D.  1419-1434. 

♦ 

LISBON :    Origin   and  early  history.     See 

I'oRTro.vL:  Early  history. 

A.  D.  1147.— Capture  from  the  Moors. — 
Made  the  capital  of  Portugal.  See  Portugal: 
A.  1).  109.5-1325. 

A.  D.  1755. — The  great  Earthquake. — "On 
the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Noveiiilicr  in  this  year, 
at  the  same  period,  though  in  less  or  greater  de- 
gree, a  far-spreading  earthquake  ran  through 
great  part  both  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  In  the 
north  its  elTecIs,  as  usual  with  eartli(|uakcs  iu 
that  region,  were  happily  slight  and  few.  Some 
gentle  vibrations  were  felt  as  far  as  Dautzick. 
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...  In  Madrid  a  violent  shock  was  felt,  but  no 
luiildings,  and  only  two  human  beings,  perished. 
In  Fez  and  in  iloroeeo,  on  the  contrary,  great 
numbers  of  hou.ses  fell  down,  and  great  multi- 
tudes of  people  were  buried  beneath  the  ruins. 
But  the  widest  and  most  fearful  destruction  was 
reserved  for  Lisbon.  Already,  in  the  year  1531, 
that  cit}-  had  lieen  laid  half  in  ruins  liy  an  earth- 
quake. The  1st  of  November  17.55  was  All 
Saints'  Day,  a  festival  of  great  .solemnity;  an<l  at 
nine  iu  the  morning  all  the  churches  of  Lisbon 
were  crowded  with  kneeling  worshippers  of  each 
sex,  all  classes,  and  all  ages,  when  a  sudden  and 
most  violent  shock  made  every  church  reel  to  its 
foundations.  Within  the  intervals  of  a  few  min- 
utes two  other  shocks  no  less  violent  ensued,  and 
every  church  in  Lisbon  —  tall  column  and  tower- 
ing spire  —  was  hurled  to  the  ground.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  people  were  crushed  to  death, 
and  thousands  more  grievously  maimed,  unable 
to  crawl  awa_y,  and  left  to  expire  in  lingering 
ag0D3'.  The  more  stately  and  magnificent  had 
been  the  fabric,  the  wider  and  more  grievous 
was  the  havoc  made  by  its  ruin.  About  one 
fourth,  as  was  vaguely  computed,  of  all  the 
houses  in  the  city  to|ipIed  down.  The  encum- 
bered streets  could  scarce  afford  an  outlet  to  the 
fugitives;  'friends,'  says  an  eye-witness,  'run- 
ning from  their  friends,  fathers  from  their  chil- 
dren, husbands  from  their  wives,  because  every 
one  fled  away  from  their  habitations  full  of  terror, 
confusion,  and  distraction.'  The  earth  seemed 
to  heave  and  quiver  like  an  animated  being. 
The  sun  was  darkened  with  the  clouds  of  lurid 
dust  that  arose.  Frantic  witli  fear  a  headlong 
multitude  rushed  for  refuge  to  a  large  and  newly 
built  stone  ]iier  which  jutted  out  into  the  Tagus, 
when  a  sudden  convulsion  of  the  stream  turneil 
this  pier  bottom  uppermost,  like  a  ship  on  its 
keel  in  the  tempest,  and  then  engulphed  it.  And 
of  all  the  living  creatures  who  had  lately  thronged 
it, —  full  3.000,  it  is  said, —  not  one,  even  as  a 
corpse,  ever  rose  again.  From  the  banks  of  the 
river  other  crowds  were  looking  on  iu  s|)eechless 
affright,  wlien  the  river  itself  came  rushing  in 
upon  them  like  a  torrent,  though  against  wind 
and  tide.  It  rose  at  least  fifteen  feet  above  the 
highest  spring  tides,  and  then  again  subsided, 
drawing  in  or  dashing  to  pieces  every  thing 
within  its  reach,  while  the  very  ships  iu  the  har- 
bour were  violently  whirled  around.  Earth  and 
water  alike  seemed  let  loose  as  scourges  on  this 
devoted  city.  'Indeed  every  clement,'  says  a 
person  present,  'seemed  to  conspire  to  our  de- 
struction .  .  .  for  in  aliout  two  liours  after  the 
shock  tires  broke  out  in  tliree  dill'erent  parts  of 
tlie  ci't.y,  occasioned  from  the  goods  and  the 
kitchen  fires  being  all  jvimbled  together.'  At 
this  time  also  the  wind  grew  into  a  fresh  gale, 
which  made  the  fires  spread  in  extent  and  rage 
with  fury  during  three  days,  until  there  remained 
but  little  for  iliem  to  devour.  Many  of  the 
maimed  and  wounded  are  believed  to  have 
perished  unseen  and  unheeded  in  the  tlames; 
some  few  were  almost  miraculously  rescued  after 
Vicing  for  whole  days  buried  where  they  fell, 
without  light  or  food  or  hope.  The  total  num- 
ber of  deaths  was  comiiuted  at  tlu;  time  as  not 
less  than  30,000."— Lord  .Mahou  (Earl  Stanhope), 
7//.SV.  "/A'/'.'/.,  1713-17S3,  ,•//.  32  (r.  41. 

A.  b.  1807. — Occupied  by  the  French. — De- 
parture of  the  Royal  Family  for  Brazil.  See 
Portugal;  A.  D.  1807. 
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LISLE. 


LITURGIES. 


LISLE.     See  Lii.l.E. 

LISSA,  Battle  of  (1866).     See  Italy:   A.  D. 

LIT  DE  JUSTICE.     See  Bed  op  .Jistice. 

LITHUANIA:  A.  D.  1235.— Formation  of 
the  Grand  Duchy.  — "  Fnnii  r..':24  [uiicii  Russia 
\V!is  prosti'iiled  l)y  tlic  Jloiiiviil  ei)ni(uest|  to  1487 
...  is  a  period  of  obscuraliou  iu  Ru.s.siiui  liis- 
tory,  duriuf;  wliieh  Russia  is  notliiug  in  tlie  Sla- 
vonian world.  The  hour  of  Russia's  weakne.ss 
was  that  iu  wliich  the  Lithuanians,  fornierlj'  a 
mere  ehao.s  of  Slavo-Finuish  trilies,  assumed 
oreaui/.ation  ami  strength,  riiilin;;-  tlie  oriiiinal 
Litlniauian  trilies  into  one  government,  and  ex- 
tending his  sway  over  those  territories,  formerly 
included  in  the  Russian  Empire,  which  the  Mon- 
golian destruction  of  the  Russian  jiower  had  left 
without  a  ruler,  a  native  chief,  named  Ringold, 
founded  (1235)  a  new  state  called  tlie  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Litlniania.  The  limits  of  this  state 
e.\tended  from  the  Baltic  coast,  which  it  touched 
at  a  single  point,  across  the  enliri;  continent,  al- 
most to  the  Black  Sea,  with  Lithuania  jiroper  as 
its  northern  nucleus,  and  the  populations  along 
the  whole  course  of  the  Dnieper  as  its  subjects. 
The  Lithuanians,  thus  inade  formidable  by  the 
extent  of  their  dominion,  were  at  this  time  still 
heathens." — Pol<(nd:  Her  Hintori/  and  Prospects 
{Westminster  liei).,  Jamian/,  185.5),  p.  119.— See, 
also,  Rfssi.v  A.  D.  12:57-1480. 

A.  D.  1386.  —  Union  with  Poland  under  the 
Jagellon  kings.     See  Pol.vxd:  A.  D.  1338-1572. 


LITHUANIANS.— LETTS. —  "  They  and 

the  Slavonians  a  re  branches  of  the  sameSarmatian 
family;  so,  of  course,  their  languages,  though 
different,  are  allied.  But  next  to  the  Slavonic 
what  tongues  are  nearest  the  Lithuania?  Not 
the  speech  of  the  Fin,  the  German,  or  the  Kelt, 
thovigh  these  are  the  nearest  in  geography.  The 
Latin  is  likcr  than  any  of  these :  but  the  likest  of 
all  is  the  ancient  .sacred  language  of  India  —  the 
Sanskrit  of  the  Vedas,  Piiranas,  the  ^Maliabharata, 
and  the  Rama3'aua.  And  wliat  tong\ie  is  the 
nearest  to  the  Sanskrit?  Not  those  of  Tibet  and 
Armenia,  not  even  those  of  Southern  India.  Its 
nearest  parallel  is  the  obscure  and  almost  unlet- 
tered languages  of  Grodno,  Wilna,  Vitepsk, 
Courland,  Livonia,  and  East  Prussia.  There  is 
a  diflncult  problem  here.  .  .  .  The  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  Lithuanian  populations  is  second 
only  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Ugrians.  Li- 
vonia is  the  most  convenient  starting-point. 
Here  it  is  spoken  at  present;  though  not  aborigi- 
nal to  the  province.  The  Polish,  German,  and 
Russian  languages  have  encroached  on  the 
Lithuanian,  the  Lithuanian  on  the  Ugrian.  It 
is  the  Lett  branch  of  the  Lithuanian  which  is 
spoken  by  the  Letts  of  Livonia  (LieHand),  but 
not  by  the  Liefs.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Courland.  East  Prussia  lies  beyond  the  Russian 
empire,  but  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  state  that, 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  a  Lithuanian 
tongue  was  spoken  there.  Vilna,  Grodno,  and 
Vitepsk  are  the  proper  Lithuanian  provinces. 
There,  the  original  proper  Lithuanic  tongue  still 
survives;  unc\iltivated.  and  day  by  day  suffer- 
ing from  the  encroachment  of  the  Russian,  but, 
withal,  in  the  eyes  of  thi'  ethnologist,  the  most 
itapoi'tant  language  in  Europe." — R.  G.  Latham, 
Ethnolofiy  of  Europe,  ch.  U. 
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LITTLE  BRETHREN. -LITTLE 
BROTHERS  OF  THE  POOR  LIFE.  Sec 
Bkoiiinks,  itc. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  Federal  occupation  of. 
See  United  St.\tks  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Au- 
gust—  OCTOBKK:    AhKAN8.\9  —  MtSSOUHl). 

LITTLE  RUSSIA.  See  Russia,  Gkeat, 
&c. 

LITTLE  YAHNI,  Battle  of  (1877).  See 
TruKs:   .\.  1).  1.S77-1878. 

LITURGIES.—  "  It  was  not  only  by  taxation 
of  its  mcmljers  that  the  [Atlienian]  State  met  its 
financial  needs,  but  also  by  many  other  kinds  of 
services  which  it  demanded  from  them,  and 
which,  though  not,  like  the  former,  produc- 
ing an  income,  yet  nevertheless  saved  an 
expense.  Such  services  are  called  Liturgies 
['i.  e.,  properly,  services  for  the  people.' — Foot- 
note], They  are  partly  ordinary  or  'encycli(^' — 
such,  that  is,  as  occurred  annually,  even  in  times 
of  peace,  according  to  a  certain  order,  and  which 
all  bore  some  relatitm  to  worship  and  to  the  cele- 
bration of  festivals  —  and  jiartly  extraordinaiy, 
for  the  needs  of  war.  Among  the  former  class 
the  most  important  is  the  so-called  C'horegia,  i.  e. , 
the  furnishing  of  a  chorus  for  musical  contests 
and  for  festivals.  ...  A  similar  though  less 
burdensomii  Liturgy  was  the  G\'mnasiarchy  for 
those  feasts  which  were  celebrated  with  gynuias- 
tic  contests.  The  gymnasiarch,  as  it  seems, 
was  compelled  to  have  all  who  wished  to  come 
forward  as  competitors  trained  in  the  gymnasia, 
to  furnish  them  with  board  during  the  time  of 
training,  and  at  the  games  themselves  to  furnish 
the  necessary  tittings  and  ornaments  of  the  place 
of  contest,  .  .  .  ^lore  important  and  more  costly 
than  all  these  ordinary  or  encyclic  Jjiturgies  was 
the  extraordinary  liturgy  of  trierarchy,  i.  e.,  the 
equipment  of  a  ship  of  war." — G.  P.  Schomann, 
Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  3.— "The 
Liturgiae,  which  are  sometimes  considered  as  pe- 
culiar to  the  Athenians,  .  .  .  were  common  to  all 
democracies  at  least  [in  the  Greek  states],  and 
even  to  certain  aristocracies  or  oligarchies.  .  .  . 
The  Liturgi;B  of  the  Greeks  were  distinguished 
by  a  much  more  generous  and  nolile  character- 
istic than  the  corresponding  services  and  contri- 
butions of  the  present  day.  They  were  consid- 
ered honorable  services.  .  .  .  Niggardliness  in 
the  performance  of  them  was  considered  dis- 
graceful. The  state  needed  no  paid  otficer,  or 
contractors  to  superintend  or  undertake  their 
execution.  .  .  .  The  ordiuarv  Liturgioe  .  .  .  are 
principally  the  choregia,  the  gymnasiarchia,  and 
the  feasting  of  the  tribes  [or  hestiasis].  .  .  .  The 
lampadarchy,  if  not  the  only  kind,  was  certainly 
the  most  important  and  expensive  kind  of  gyni- 
nasiarchy.  The  race  on  foot  with  a  torch  in  the 
hand  was  a  common  game.  The  same  kind  of 
race  was  run  witli  horses  for  the  first  time  at 
Athens  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  The  art  con- 
sisted, besides  other  particulars,  in  running  the 
fastest,  and  at  the  same  time  not  extinguishing 
the  torch.  .  .  .  Since  the  festivity  was  cele- 
brated at  night,  the  illumination  of  the  place 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  contest  was  neces- 
sary. Games  of  this  kind  were  celebrated 
speciall}'  iu  honor  of  the  gods  of  light  and  tire. 
.  .  .  The  expenses  of  the  feasting  of  the  tribes 
were  borne  by  a  i:)erson  selected  for  this  purpose 
from  the  tribe.  .  .  .  The  entertainments,  the  ex- 
penses of  which  were  defrayed  by  means  of  this 
iiturgia,  were  different  from  the  great  feastings 
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LITURGIES. 


LIVINGSTON  MANOR. 


of  the  people,  the  expense.s  of  wliich  were  plttid 
from  the  treasury  of  the  theorica.  They  were 
merely  entertninmeuts  at  the  festivals  of  the 
tribes."  —  A.  Bocckh,  Public  Economy  of  the 
Athenians  (trniis.  by  Lamb),  bk.  3,  ch.  1  and  21-23. 

Also  in:  E.  G.  Bulwer-Lytton,  Athens,  bk. 
5,  eh.  2. 

LITUS,  The.  — In  the  Salic  law.  of  the 
Franks,  the  litus  appears  as  representing  a  class 
in  that  Germanic  nation.  He  "was  no  douljt 
identical  with  the  serf  whom  Tacitus  represents  as 
cultivating  the  soil,  and  paying  a  rent  in  kind  to 
his  lord.  That  the  litus  was  not  free  is  evident 
from  the  mention  of  his  master  and  the  fact  that 
he  cmdd  lie  sold;  though  we  find  a  weregild  set 
U])(iu  his  life  eipial  to  that  of  a  free  Roman." — 
W.  C.  Perrv.  Th,  FroiAx.  ch.  l(i. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  MANCHESTER 
RAILWAY,  The.     See  Ste.\m  locomotion  on 

L.\N  D. 

LIVERPOOL     MINISTRY,     The.       See 

Engl.\ni>:  a.  1).  isrj-isi:i. 

LIVERY,  Origin  of  the  term.— "  After  an 
ancient  custom,  tlie  kings  of  France,  at  great 
solemnities,  gave  such  of  tlu'ir  .suljjects  as  were 
at  court  certain  capes  or  furred  mantles,  with 
which  the  latter  immediately  clothed  them- 
selves before  leaving  the  court.  In  the  ancient 
'comptes'  (a  sort  fif  audits)  these  capes  were 
called  '  livrees '  (whence,  no  doulit,  our  word 
livery),  because  the  monarch  gave  them  ("les 
livrait')  himself." — .J.  F.  Jlichaud,  Hist,  of  the 
Cnmide.%  bk.  13. 

LIVERY  COMPANIES.     See  Guilds,  Me- 

DLEV.\I.. 

LIVERY  OF  SEIZIN.  See  FErD.\L  Ten- 
ures. 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,  The.— Robert 
Livingston, ' '  secretary  of  Alljany, "  son  of  a  Scotch 
clergyman,  began  to  acquire  a  laniled  estate,  by 
purchases  from  the  Indians,  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  America,  which  was  about  167-1.  "  The  .Mohe- 
gan  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  had 
become  reduced  to  a  few  old  Indi.insand  squaws, 
who  were  ready  to  sell  the  lauds  of  which  tliey 
claimed  the  ownership.  Livingston's  position  as 
clerk  of  Indian  affairs  gave  him  exceptional 
opportunities  to  select  and  to  purchase  the  best 
lands  in  desirable  localities.  ...  In  1702,  Lord 
Bclloniont  [then  governor  of  New  York]  writes. 
'I  am  told  Livingston  has  on  his  great  grant  cif 
10  miles  long  and  24  broad,  but  four  or  five  cot- 
tages, occupied  by  men  too  poor  to  be  farmers, 
but  are  his  vassals.'  After  the  close  of  the  war 
[Queen  Anne's  War],  Livingston  made  more  rapid 
progress  in  his  improvements.  He  erected  flour 
and  timber  mills,  and  a  new  manor-house."  In 
1715  Livingston  obtained  from  Governor  Hunter 
a  confir]natf)ry  jjatent,  under  an  exact  and  care- 
ful survey  of  his  estate.  "  Although  it  does  not 
give  the  number  of  acres,  the  survey  computes 
the  area  of  the  manor  to  contain  100,240  acres. 
It  was  now  believed  to  be  secure  against  any 
attack.  .  .  .  Philip,  the  second  proprietor,  was 
not  disturbed  as  to  title  or  limits.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and  n^sidcd  in  New  York,  spending 
his  sununers  at  the  JIanor  House.  .  .  .  Ilis  .son. 
Rol)ert,  succeeded  him  as  the  third  ]iroprietiir. 
but  he  had  liardlycome  into  possession  before  he 
began  to  lie  hai-as.sed  by  his  eastern  neighVxiis. 
the  peo]ile  of  .Massachusetts.  .  .  .  Jlas,sachu.setts. 
by  her  charter,  claimed  the  lands  lying  west  of 
her  eastern  boiuidarv  to  the  Paeitie  Ocean.     She 


had  long  sought  to  make  settlements  within  the 
province  of  New  York.  Now  as  her  population 
increased  she  pushed  them  westward,  and  gradu- 
ally encroached  on  lands  within  the  limits  of  a 
sister  province.  In  April,  17.'j2,  Livingston  wrote 
to  Governor  Clinton,  and  entered  complaint 
against  the  trespassers  from  Massachusetts.  A 
l(jng  correspondence  between  the  governors  of 
the  tH'o  provinces  followed,  but  settled  nothing. 
The  trnuble  continued."  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  frequent  riots  were  incident  to  it.  in  which 
several  men  were  killed.  At  length,  "  the  boun- 
dary lietween  New  York  and  JIassachusetts  was 
finallj'  settled,  and  the  claimants  ceased  their 
annoyance.  .  .  .  The  Revolution  was  a])pr(iaeh- 
ing.  The  public  mind  was  occupied  with  jioli- 
tics.  .  .  .  Laud  titles  ceased  to  be  topics  of  dis- 
cus.si()n.  The  projjrietors  of  the  old  manor,  and 
all  bearing  their  name,  with  a  few  unimportant 
exceptions,  took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  in- 
dependence. During  the  war  that  followed,  and 
for  some  years  after  its  close,  their  title  and  pos- 
session of  their  broad  acres  were  undisputcil.  But 
in  179.')  another  effort  was  made  to  dispossess 
them.  The  old  metliods  of  riots  and  arrests  were 
abandoned.  The  title  was  now  attacked  by  the 
tenants,  incited  and  eucourage<l  In'  the  envious 
and  disaffected.  A  petition,  numerously  signed 
by  the  tenants  of  the  manor,  was  sent  to  the 
Legislature.  .  .  .  Tlie  coiuiuittee  to  which  the 
petition  was  referred  reported  adversely,  and 
this  was  approved  by  the  House  on  JIarch  2:!, 
179.5.  .  .  .  After  the"failure  of  1795  to  break  the 
title,  there  was  a  season  of  comparative  quiet 
continued  for  nearly  forty  years.  Then  a  com- 
bination was  formed  by  the  tenants  of  the  old 
manorial  estates,  including  those  of  large  lauded 
proprietors  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  termed 
'anti-renters.'  It  was  a  civil  association  with  a 
military  organization.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
resist  the  payment  of  rents.  The  tenants  of  the 
Van  Rensselaer  and  the  Livingston  Manors,  being 
the  most  numerous,  were  the  projectors  and  lead- 
ers, giving  laws  and  directions.  .  .  .  Landlords 
and  ofiicers  were  intiiuidated  liy  l.iands  disguLsed 
as  Indians,  and  some  property  was  destroyed. 
The  anti-reuters  carried  their  grievances  into 
politics,  throwing  their  votes  for  the  party  which 
would  give  them  the  most  favorable  legislation. 
In  1844,  they  petitioned  the  Legislature  to  .set 
aside  as  defective  the  Van  Rensselaer  title,  and 
put  the  tenants  in  legal  jjos-session  of  the  farms 
they  occupied.  The  petition  was  referred  to  the 
.Itiiiiciary  Committee  of  the  As,seiubly,  the  late 
Judge  AVilliam  Allen  being  chairman.  Anti- 
renters  of  known  ability  were  on  the  committei', 
and  a  favorable  report  was  anticipated.  But 
after  a  long  and  thorough  investigation  of  the 
title  .  .  .  the  committee  unanimously  reported 
against  the  luayer  of  the  petition.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  combination,  and  to  the  anti-rent  war, 
althi>ugli  resistance  to  the  collection  of  rents  in 
isolated  cases,  with  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life,  is 
still  11M.S.5]  continued.  The  landlords,  however, 
particularly  the  Livingstons,  were  tired  of  the 
strife.  They  adojited  measures  of  compromise, 
selling  to  their  tenants  tlie  lands  they  occupied  at 
ri'duced  valu.ations.  Only  small  portions  of  the 
old  m.inor  now  remain  in  the  hands  of  Kobert 
Livingston's  descendants." — G.  W.  Schuyler, 
Cohiniiil  yew  York,  v.  1,  pp.  243-285. 

Also  in:  K.  P.  Cheyney,  Anti-Rent  Agitations 
in  A'.   }',  (L^'niv.  of  Penn.  Pubs.). 
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I.IVOXIA. 


LOCIST.E  AND  KITHYXI. 


LIVONIA  :  I2th-i3th  Centuries.— First  in- 
troduction of  Commerce  and  Christianity. — 
"Till  till'  year  A.  I).  ll.W  .  .  .  Livonia  wa.s 
wc'll-nigli  uftL-rly  unknown  to  tlie  rt'st  of  Europi^ 
Some  traders  of  Bremen  llien  visiteil  it,  and 
formed  several  settlements  aloni;  tlie  coast. 
These  eommereial  relations  with  their  westei'n 
neijrliliours  lirst  opened  up  tlie  eoinitry  to  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  ami  in  the  year  A.  I).  tlSli 
one  of  the  merehant -ships  of  Bremen  lirouirht  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Diiuaa  venerable  eanon  named 
jMeinhard."  Meinhard  died  in  1190,  having  ao- 
complished  little,  lie  was  sueeeeded  by  a  Cis- 
tercian abbot  named  Berthold,  who,  lieing  driven 
away  by  the  obstinate  pagans,  retviriied  wratli- 
fully  in  1198.  with  a  erusadin<;  army,  which 
Bope  Innocent  III.  had  commissioiud  him  to  lead 
a>rainst  them.  This  was  the  begimiini;  of  a  liinir 
and  merciless  crusadiiifj;  warfare  waged  against 
the  Livoni.-ms,  or  Lietlauders,  and  against  their 
Prussian  and  other  Sclavonic  neighbors,  until 
all  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  religious  rites 
of  their  conquerors  and  to  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. For  the  furthering  of  this  crusade.  Ber- 
thold's  successor.  Albert  von  Apeldern,  of  lire- 
men  (who  founded  the  town  of  Riga),  "iiisli tilled. 
in  the  year  A.  D,  1291.  with  the  cuniairrenei'  of 
the  emperor  ( )tlio  IV.  and  theap|)roliation  of  the 
Pope,  the  knightly  'Order  of  the  Sword,'  and 
placed  it  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Vir- 
gin JIary.  The  members  of  this  order  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  vows  to  hear  mass  fre- 
quently, to  abstain  from  marriage,  toleadasolier 
and  chaste  life,  and  to  fight  against  the  heathen. 
In  return  for  these  services  they  were  to  have 
and  to  enjoy  whatever  lands  they  might  wrest 
with  their  swords  from  their  p.agan  adversaries. 
.  .  .  Albert  von  Apeldern  made  Riga  the  start- 
ing-point of  his  operations.  Thence,  aided  by 
^Valdemar  II.  king  of  Denmark,  he  directed  the 
arms  of  his  crusaders  against  Esthonia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Semgallcn  and  Cour- 
laud.  On  these  war-wasted  districts  he  suc- 
ceeded in  imiiosing  a  nominal  form  of  Christian- 
ity." The  Order  of  the  ,Sword  was  siibseipieiitly 
united  with  the  Teutonic  Order,  which  turneil 
its  crusading  energies  from  the  Jloslems  of  the 
Holy  Land  to  the  heathendom  of  the  Baltic. —  G. 
F.  ?ilaclear,  Apostles  of  Media'cid  Ennipe,  ch.  l.V 
16. 

Also  in:  A.  Rambaud,  Hist,  nf  Russia,  r.  1, 
ch.  9 — Sec.  also,  Prussia:  18tii  Centuiiy. 

LLANOS.     See  Pampas. 

LLORENS,  Battle  of  (1645).  See  Sp.\i.\: 
A.  I).  l(i44-l(J46. 

LOANO,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
179.)  (.IrxE — Dece.mber). 

LOBBY,  The.—  "  'The  Lobby'  is  the  name 
given  in  America  to  persons,  not  being  members 
of  a  legislature,  who  undertake  to  influence  its 
members,  and  thereby  to  secure  the  passing  of 
bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who.  since 
they  hang  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a  regu- 
lar profession  of  working  upon  the  memliers,  are 
called  '  lobbyists,'  and  those  persons  who  on  any 
particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate, 
by  argument  or  solicitation,  any  particular  meas- 
ure in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested.  The 
name,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  impute  any 
improper  motive  or  ccmduct,  though  it  is  com- 
monly used  in  what  Bentham  calls  a  dyslogistic 
sense." — .1.  Bryce.  Tlie  Am.  Coininoiiicealih,  v. 
1,  iipp.  note  (B)  to  ch.  16. 


LOBOSITZ,  OR  LOWOSITZ,  Battle  of. 
See  Gi;uMA.NV:   A.  1).  1  7,">li. 

LOCH  LEVEN,  Mary  Stuart's  captivity 
at.      See  Sro-n.AND:    \    1).   l.">lil-l."i(iS. 

LOCHLANN.— The  Celtic  name  for  Xor- 
wav,  iiieMiiing  Lakelaml. 

LOCKE'S  CONSTITUTION  FOR  THE 
CAROLINAS.  See  North  Caroi.i.na:  A,  1). 
lliO'.J-Hi'.i;;. 

LOCOFOCOS.— ■' In  18:!."),  in  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  a  porticai  of  the  democrats 
organized  themselves  into  the  'equal  rights' 
party.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany  Hall  they  at- 
tempted to  embarrass  the  proceedings  of  the 
democratic  nominating  committee,  by  presenting 
a  cliairman  in  opposition  to  the  one  supjiorted  by 
the  regular  democrats,  lioth  parties  eami-  to  a 
dead  lock,  and,  in  the  midst  of  great  confusion, 
the  committee  extinguished  the  lights.  The 
eipial  rights  men  immeiliately  relighted  the  room 
with  candles  and  locofoco  matches,  with  which 
they  had  provided  themselves.  From  this  they 
received  the  name  of  locofocos,  a  designation 
whicli,  for  a  time,  was  applied  to  the  whole 
di-mocr.-itic  party  by  the  opposition." — W.  R. 
Houghton.  Hist'  of  Am.  Politics,  p.  '219. 

LOCRI. —  The  city  of  Locri,  or  Locri  Epize- 
pliyrii.  an  ancient  Greek  settlement  in  Southern 
Italy,  was  founded  by  the  Loerians  as  early  as 
B.  C.  688.  The  elder  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, married  a  Locrian  woman  and  showed  great 
favor  to  the  city,  of  which  he  acquired  control; 
4^iit  it  suffered  terribly  from  his  son,  the  younger 
Dionysius,  who  tr.iusferred  his  residence  to 
Locri  when  first  driven  f  rom  Svracuse. 

LOCRIANS,  The.     See  L6kri.\ns. 

LODGER  FRANCHISE.  See  Enol.a.nd: 
A.  I).  1SS4-1SS.-I. 

LODI,  Battle  of.     See  France:  A.  1).  1796 

(ApRTI, — OcTollER). 

LODI,  Treaty  of  (1454).  See  Milan:  A.  D. 
1447-14."i4;  and  Italy:  A.  I).  1-147-14S0. 

LOEN,  OR  STADTLOHN,  Battle  of 
(1623).     See  (JiciniANY:  A.  1).  16il-l(i2:i 

LCETIC  COLONIES.— During  and  after 
the  civil  wars  of  the  declining  years  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  large  numbers  of  Germans  were 
enlLsled  in  the  service  of  the  rival  factious,  and 
Avere  recompensed  by  .gifts  of  land,  on  which 
they  .settled  as  colonists.  "They  were  called 
Lipti,  and  the  colonics  hrtie  colonies,  probably 
from  the  German  word  'leutc,'  peojde,  because 
they  were  regarded  as  the  people  or  men  of  the 
empire." — P.  Godwin,  Ili.ft.  of  France:  Ancient 
O.iiil.  «■.  3.  ch.  9.  foot- note. 

LOG,  The.     See  P>iiaii. 

LOG  CABIN  AND  HARD  CIDER  CAM- 
PAIGN. See  Umted  States  of  Am.;  A.  D. 
1840. 

LOGAN  CROSS  ROADS,  Battle  of.  .See 
United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  180'3  (.Ianuauy 
— Febiuary:   Kentfcky — Tennessee). 

LOGAN'S  WRONGS.— LOGAN'S  WAR. 
—LOGAN'S  FAMOUS  SPEECH.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):   A    D.  1774. 

LOGBERG,  The.     See  Thing. 

LOGI,  The.     See  Britain:  Celtic  Tribes. 

LOGIST^  AND  EUTHYNI,  The.— "In 
Athens,  all  accounts,  with  theexceptioii  of  those 
of  the  generals,  were  rendereil  to  the  logist*  and 
euthyni.  Both  authorities,  before  and  after  the 
archouship  of  Euclid,  existed  together  .at  the 
same  time.     Their  name  itself  shows  that  the 
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logistfe  were  auditors  of  accounts.  The  eutlivui 
■were  in  immediate  connection  with  them.  .  .  . 
The  logistre  were  the  principal  persons  in  tlie 
auditing  board." — A.  Boecl<li,  Pnldic  Econovty 
of  Alhni)i{ti;n,!i.  Ill  Lmnh),  bk.  3,  ch.  8. 
'  LOGOGRAPHI,  The.— Tlie  earlier  Ionian 
Greek  liistorians  "confined  tlieir  attention  to 
tlie  circle  of  mytlis  and  antiquities  connected 
with  single  fiuiiilies.  single  cities  and  districts. 
These  were  the  Ionic  '  logographi,'  so  called 
because  tliey  noted  down  in  easy  narrative  the 
remarkable  facts  that  they  had  collected  and 
obtained  by  inquiry  as  to  the  foundation  of  the 
cities,  tlie  myths  of  the  prehistoric  age,  anil  the 
natural,  political,  and  social  condition  of  differ- 
ent countries." —  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk. 
3,  c/i.  3{c.  -2). 

LOGOTHETES.— A  class  of  officers  created 
under  .Justinian  for  the  administration  of  the  im- 
perial finances  in  Italy,  after  its  conquest  from  the 
Goths.  Their  functions  corresponded  with  those 
of  a  modern  auditor,  or  comptroller. — T.  Hodg- 
kin.  If/ili/  (II, il  Hir  Iiirmhrs,  bk.  5,  ch.  1.5  (r.  4). 

LOGSTOWN.  — About  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  Logstown  was  "an  important  In- 
dian village  a  little  below  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Pittsburg.  Here  usually  resided  Tana- 
cliaris.son,  a  Seneca  chief  of  great  note,  being 
head  sachem  of  the  mixed  tribes  which  bad  mi- 
grated to  tlie  Ohio  and  its  branches.  He  was 
generally  surnanied  the  half-king,  being  subordi- 
nate to  tlie  Iroquois  confederacy." — W.  Irving, 
Life  of  Wiifsliiii'itun.  i\  1,  ch.  5. 

LOIDIS.     See  Elmet. 

LOJA  :  Sieges  and  capture  by  the  Span- 
iards ( 1482-1483).     .See  Sp.un  :  A.  D.  1476-1492. 

LOJERA,  Battle  of  (1353).  See  Constanti- 
nopi.k:  .V.  1).  i:Us-i3.55. 

LOKRIANS,  The.— "The  coast  [of  Greece, 
in  ancient  times]  opposite  to  tlie  western  side  of 
Eubaa,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thermopylie 
as  far  as  the  Bteotian  frontier  at  Anthedon,  was 
possessed  by  the  Lokrians,  whose  northern  fron- 
tier town,  Alpeni.  was  conterminous  with  the 
!Malians.  There  was,  however,  one  narrow  strip 
of  Pliokis  —  the  town  of  Daiihnus,  where  the 
Phokians  also  touched  the  Eulxean  sea  —  wliieh 
broke  this  continuity  and  divided  the  Lokrians 
into  two  sections, —  Lokrians  of  Mount  ICiiemis, 
or  Epiknemidian  Lokrians,  and  Lokrians  of 
Opus,  or  ()|nuitinu  Lokrians.  .  .  .  Besides  these 
two  sections  of  the  Lokrian  name,  there  was  also 
a  third,  comiiletcly  separate,  and  said  to  have 
been  colonised  from  Opus,  —  tlie  Lokrians  sur- 
nanied O/.ola'.  —  who  dwelt  apart  on  the  western 
side  of  Phokis.  along  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  .  .  .  Opus  prided  itself  on  lie- 
ing  the  mother-city  of  the  Lokrian  name.  .  .  . 
The  whole  length  of  this  Lokrian  coast  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  both  by  ancient 
and  modern  observers." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Green:  /il.  2,  ,■!,.  3  (>:  3). 

LOLLARDS.  The.  See  Enoi^and:  A.  D. 
1300-1411;  :inil  l!i-.(.riNKS.  —  Bl-Xiil.MiDS. 

LOLLARDS'  TOWER.— When  the  pcrse- 
cutiou  of  the  Lollards,  or  disciples  of  Wyelif, 
began  in  England,  under  Henry  IV.,  the  pri.sons 
were  soon  crowded,  and  tlie  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury found  need  of  building  an  additional 
tower  to  his  ]ialaee  at  Lambelh  for  the  custoily 
of  tlieni.  'i'lie  Lollards'  Tower,  as  it  was  named, 
is  still  standing,  with  tlie  rings  in  its  walls  to 
which  the  captives  were  chained. 


LOMBARDS,  OR  LANGOBARDL— Early 

history. — "The  Langobardi  .  .  .  are  ennobled 
by  the  sraalluess  of  their  numbers;  since,  though 
surrounded  by  many  powerful  nations,  they  de- 
rive security,  not  from  obsequiousness,  but  from 
their  martial  enterprise."  —  Tacitus,  Oenudny, 
O.iford  trims.,  ch.  40. — -"In  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Langobardi  dwelt  on  this  side  the  Elbe, 
between  Luneburg  and  Magdeburg.  When  con- 
quered antl  driven  Ijeyond  the  Elbe  by  Tiberius, 
they  occupied  that  part  of  the  country  where 
are  now  Prignitz,  Ruppin,  and  part  of  the  ilid- 
dle  Marche.  They  afterward  founded  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  in  Italy." — Translator's  note  to 
ii/irire. — The  etymology  which  explains  the  name 
of  the  Lombards  or  Langobardi  by  finding  in  it 
a  reference  to  the  length  of  their  beards  is  ques- 
tioned by  some  modern  writers.  Sheppard 
("Fall  of  Rome")  conjectures  that  the  name 
originally  meant  "long-spears"  rather  than 
"long-beards."  Other  writers  derive  the  name 
"  from  the  district  they  inhabited  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  wliere  Borde  (or  Bord)  still  signifies 
'a  fertile  plain  by  the  .side  of  a  river,'  and  a  dis- 
trict near  JIagdeburg  is  still  called  the  lange 
Borde.  According  to  this  view,  Langobardi 
would  signify  'inhabitants  of  the  long  bord  of 
the  river ' ;  and  traces  of  their  name  are  supposed 
still  to  occur  in  such  names  as  Bardengau  and 
Bardewick,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Elbe." 
— Dr.  W.  Smith,  JVote  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  42. — From  the 
Elbe  the  Langobardi  moved  in  time  to  the  Dan- 
ube. "  Here  they  encountered  the  Gepid;e.  who. 
.  .  .  after  having  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  the  Huns  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Netad  [A.  D.  4.53],  had  settled  in  the  plains 
of  LTpper  LIungary  and  on  the  Transylvanian 
hills.  For  thirty  years  these  two  powerful  tribes 
continued  a  contest  in  which  both  sides  sought 
the  assistance  of  the  Greek  emperor,  and  both 
were  purposely  encouraged  in  their  rivalry  with 
a  view  to  their  common  destruction."  In  .566  the 
struggle  was  decided  by  a  tremendous  battle  in 
which  the  Gepid:e  were  crushed.  The  Lombards, 
in  this  last  encounter,  had  secured  the  aid  of  the 
pretended  Avars,  then  lately  arrived  on  the  Dan- 
ube; but  the  prestige  of  the  overwhelming  vic- 
tory attached  itself  to  the  name  of  the  young 
Lombard  king,  Alboin.  "  In  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, the  songs  of  the  German  peasant  still 
told  of  his  beauty,  his  heroic  qualities,  and  the 
resistless  vigour  of  his  sword.  His  renown 
crossed  the  Aljis,  and  fell,  with  a  foreboding 
sound,  upon  the  startled  ears  of  the  Italians,  now 
experienced  in  the  varied  miseries  of  invasion." 
— .1.  G.  Sheppard.  Fall  of  Rome.  hcl.  0. 

A.  D.  568-573. — Conquests  and  settlement 
in  Italy. —  When  tlie  Lombards  and  the  Avars 
crushed  the  nation  of  the  Gepid;e  (see  Avaks),  in 
566,  it  was  one  of  the  terms  of  the  bargain  be- 
tween them  that  the  former  should  surrender  to 
the  Avars,  not  oidy  the  conquered  territory  —  in 
Wallachia,  IMoldavia,  Transylvania  and  part  of 
Hungary  —  but.  also,  their  own  homes  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Noricum.  No  doubt  the  ambitious 
Lombard  king.  Alboin,  had  thoughts  of  an  easy 
conquest  of  Italy  in  his  mind  when  he  assented 
to  so  strangi'  an  aLTeement.  Fourteen  years  be- 
fore, the  Lomh.ird  warriors  had  traversed  the 
sunny  i>eninsula  in  tliearniv  of  Narses,  as  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Houiau-Greeks.  Tlie  recollec- 
tion  of  its   charms,   and   of   its  still  surviving 
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■wealth,  invitcil  llicm  to  roturn.  Their  old  leader, 
Narses,  liad  bceu  deposed  from  the  e.xarcliato  at 
Uavenna;  it  is  possible  that  he  encouraged  their 
coming.  "  It  was  not  an  army,  bnt  an  entire 
nation,  which  descended  tlie  Al])Sof  Krinli  in  the 
year  508.  The  cxareh  Longinus.  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Nar.ses,  shut  liinisclf  up  within  tlie  walls 
of  Itavenna.  and  offered  no  other  rcsislnnee. 
Pavia,  which  had  been  well  fortilied  by  the  kings 
of  tlu^  Ostrogoths,  closed  its  gates,  and  sustained 
a  siege  of  four  3-ears.  Several  other  towns, 
Padua,  Monzelice,  and  Mantua,  oppo.scd  their 
isolated  forces,  bnt  with  less  per.se  vera  nee.  The 
Lombards  advanced  slowly  into  the  coimtry,  but 
still  they  advanced;  at  their  approach,  the  in- 
hal)itanls  lied  to  the  fortitied  towns  upon  the  sea 
coast  in  tin'  ho|ic  of  being  relieved  by  the  Greek 
fleet,  or  at  least  of  linding  a  refuge  in  the  ships, 
if  it  became  necessary  to  surrender  the  place. 
.  .  .  The  islands  of  Venice  received  the  numer- 
ous fugitives  fi'om  Venctia,  and  at  tlieir  head  the 
patriarch  of  Acjuileia,  who  took  up  liis  abode  at 
Grado;  Havemia  opened  its  gates  to  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  two  banks  of  the  Po;  Genoa  to 
those  from  Liguiia;  the  inhabitants  of  La 
Homagna,  between  Himini  and  Ancona,  retired 
to  thecitiesof  the  Pentapolis;  Pisa,  Roni(\  Gaeta, 
Naples,  Amalti,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  of 
the  south  of  Italy  were  peopled  at  the  same 
time  by  crowds  of  fugitives."  —  J.  C.  L.  de 
Sismondi,  Fall  of  the  Roninu  Empire,  ch.  11  (».  1). 
— "  From  the  Trent ine  hills  to  the  gates  of  Raven- 
na and  Rome,  the  inland  regions  of  Italj'  l)ecame, 
without  a  battle  or  a  siege,  the  lasting  patrimonj' 
of  the  Lomliards.  .  .  .  One  city,  Avhieh  had  been 
diligently  fortitied  by  the  Gotlis,  resisted  the 
arms  of  a  new  invader;  and,  while  Italy  was 
subdued  by  the  flying  detachments  of  the  Lom- 
bards, the  royal  camp  was  fi.xed  above  three 
years  before  the  western  gate  of  Ticinum,  or 
Pavia.  .  .  .  The  impatient  besieger  had  bound 
himself  by  a  tremendous  oath  that  age,  and  sex, 
and  dignity  should  be  confounded  in  a  general 
massacre.  The  aid  of  famine  at  length  enabled 
him  to  execute  his  bloody  vow ;  but  as  Alboin 
entered  the  gate  his  horse  stumbled,  fell,  and 
could  not  be  raised  from  the  ground.  One  of 
his  attendants  was  prompted  by  compassion,  or 
piety,  to  interpret  this  miraculous  sign  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven:  the  con(iuei'(n-  paused  and  re- 
lented. .  .  .  Delighted  with  the  situation  of  a 
city  which  was  entleared  to  his  pride  by  the  difli- 
culty  of  the  purchase,  the  prince  of  the  Lombards 
disdained  the  ancient  glories  of  Jlilau;  and  Pavia 
during  some  ages  was  respected  as  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy."  —  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  4'y 

A.  D.  573-754.  — Their  kingdom. —  Alboin 
survived  but  a  short  time  the  conquest  of  his 
Italian  kingdom.  He  was  murdered  in  June. 
573,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  the  Gejjid 
princess  Rosamond,  whose  alliance  with  him  had 
been  forced  and  hateful.  His  successor,  Clef, 
or  Clepho,  a  chief  elected  by  the  assembly  of  the 
nation  at  Pavia,  reigned  but  eighteen  months, 
when  he,  too,  was  murdered.  After  a  distracted 
jieriod  of  ten  years,  in  which  there  was  no  king, 
tlie  young  son  of  Clepho,  named  Autharis,  came 
to  manhood  and  was  raised  to  the  throne. 
"Under  the  standard  of  tlieir  new  king,  the 
conquerors  of  Italy  withstood  three  succes.sive 
invasions  [of  the  Franks  and  tlie  Alemanni],  one 
of  which  was  led  by  Childebert  himself,  the  last 


of  the  Merovingian  race  who  descended  from  the 
Alps.  .  .  .  During  a  period  of  200  years  Italy 
was  unequally  divided  between  the  kingdom  of 
the  Lombards  and  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna. 
.  .  .  Pnmi  Pavia,  the  royal  seat,  their  kingdom 
[that  of  the  Lombards]  was  extended  to  the 
east,  the  north,  and  the  west,  as  far  as  the  con- 
fines of  the  Avars,  the  Bavarians,  and  the 
Franks  of  Austrasia  and  Burgundy.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  modern  geography,  it  is  now  reprc- 
.sented  by  the  Terra  Firma  of  the  Venetian 
republic,  Tyrol,  the  Milanese,  Piedmont,  the 
coast  of  Genoa,  Mantua,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  ecclesiastical  .state  from  Perugia  to  the 
Adriatic.  The  dukes,  and  at  length  tlu'  princes, 
of  Beneventuin,  survived  the  monarchy,  and 
propagated  the  name  of  the  Lombards.  From 
Capua  to  Tarentum,  they  reigncil  near  .'300  years 
over  the  greatest  part  of  the  present  kingdom  of 
Naples." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  4.5. 

A.  D.  754-774. — The  Fall  of  their  monarchy. 
— Charlemagne's  conquest. — I'lilil  T.">4  the  Lom- 
bard kings  pursued  a  generally  prospenms 
career  of  aggrandizement,  in  Italy.  They  had 
succeeded,  at  the  last,  in  exjielling  the  exarchs 
of  the  Eastern  Empire  from  Ravenna  and  in 
taking  possession  of  that  capital,  with  much  of 
the  territory  and  many  of  the  cities  in  central 
Ital)'  which  depended  on  it.  These  successes  in- 
flamed their  determination  to  acquire  Rome, 
which  had  practically  resumed  its  independence, 
and  theoretically  reconstituted  itself  a  republic, 
with  the  Pope,  in  fact,  ruling  it  as  an  actual 
prince.  In  7.J3  the  Papal  chair  was  fllled  by 
Stephen  II.  and  the  Lombai'd  throne  by  King 
Aistaulf.  or  Astolphus.  The  former,  being 
newlj-  threatened  by  the  latter,  made  a  journey 
to  the  court  of  the  Frank  king.  Pippin,  to  solicit 
his  aid.  Pippin  was  duly  grateful  for  the  sanc- 
ticm  which  the  preceding  pope  had  given  to  his 
seizure  of  the  jlerovingian  crown,  and  he  re- 
sjionded  to  the  appeal  in  a  vigorous  way.  In  a 
short  campaign  beyond  the  Alps,  in  7.5-1,  he  ex- 
torted from  the  Lombard  king  a  promise  to  make 
over  the  cities  of  the  exarchate  to  the  Pope  and  to 
respect  his  domain.  But  the  jiromise  was  broken 
as  soon  as  made.  The  Franks  were  hardly  out 
of  Italy  before  Aistulf  was  ravaging  the  en- 
virons of  Rome  and  assailing  its  gates.  On  this 
provocation  Pippin  came  back  the  next  year  and 
humbled  the  Lombard  more  effectually,  strip- 
ping him  of  additional  territory,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Pope,  taking  heavy  ransom  and  tributes 
from  him,  and  binding  him  by  oaths  and  hos- 
tages to  acknowleilge  the  supremac}'  of  the  king 
of  the  Franks.  Tliis  chastisement  sutBced  for 
nearly  twenty  years ;  but  in  773  the  Pojie  (now 
Hadrian)  was  driven  once  more  to  appeal  to  the 
Frank  monarch  for  protection  against  his  north- 
ern neighbors.  Pippin  was  dead  and  his  great 
son  Charles,  or  Charlemagne,  had  quarrels  of  his 
own  with  Lombardy  to  second  the  Pajial  call. 
He  passed  the  Aljjs  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  reduced  Pavia  after  a  j-ear-long  siege  and 
made  a  complete  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  im- 
muring its  late  king  in  a  cloister  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  He  also  confirmed,  it  is  said, 
the  territorial  "donations"  of  his  father  to  the 
Holy  See  and  added  some  provinces  to  theni. 
"Tims  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards,  after  a 
stormy  existence  of  over  two  hundred  years,  was 
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forever  extinguislifd.  Comprisiug  Piedmont, 
Genoa,  the  Slilanese,  Tuscan}',  and  several 
smaller  states,  it  constituted  the  most  valuable 
acquisition,  perhaps,  the  Franks  liad  lately 
achieved.  Their  limits  -nere  advanced  by  it 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Tiber ;  yet,  in  the  disposal 
of  his  spoil,  the  magnanimous  conqueror  re- 
garded the  forms  of  government  which  had  been 
previously  established.  He  introduced  no 
clianges  that  were  not  deemed  indispensable. 
The  native  dukes  and  counts  were  confirmed  in 
their  dignities;  the  national  law  was  preserved, 
and  the  distributions  of  land  maintained,  Karl 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  Lombard  lords  as 
their  feudal  sovereign,  and  reserving  to  himself 
only  the  name  of  King  of  Lombardy. " — P.  God- 
win, Hist,  i/f  France:  Ancient  Oaul,  ch.  I.^-IG. 

Also  ix:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
liomaii  Empire,  ch.  49. — J.  1.  Mombert,  Charle- 
magne, bk.  1,  ch.  2,  and  bk.  2,  ch.  2. — J.  Bryce, 
The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  4-5. — See,  also. 
Papacy:  A.  D.  728-774. 


LOMBARDY: 
reconstitution    of 

BAHiis;  A.  D.  754-' 

A.  D.  961-1039. 

many.     See  Itai.v: 


A.  D.  754. — Charlemagne's 
the    kingdom.      See    Lom- 

74. 

—The  subjection  to  Ger- 
A.  D.  961-1039. 


A.  D.  1056-1152. — The  rise  of  the  Republi- 
can cities.     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1056-11.52. 

A.  D.  1154-1183. — The  wars  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  against  the  Communes. — The 
League  of  Lombardy.  See  Italy:  A.  I).  1154- 
1162,  to  1174-1183;  and  Federal  Goveknjlent: 
MEDi.t:v.vL  League  of  Lo.muardy. 

A.  D.  1183-1250.— The  conflict  with  Fred- 
erick II.     Sec  Italy:  A.  D.  lls:j-1250. 

A.  D.  1250-1520. — The  Age  of  the  Despots. 
See  Italy:  A.  1).  1250-1520. 

A.  D.  1277-1447.  —  Rise  and  domination  of 
the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  the  dissolution  of 
their  threatening  tyranny.  See  Milan:  A.  1). 
1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1310-1313. — Visit  of  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII. — His  coronation  with  the  Iron 
Crown.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1327-1330. — Visit  and  coronation  of 
Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  1313- 
1330. 

A.  D.  1360-1391. — The  Free  Companies  and 
the  wars  with  Florence  and  with  the  Pope. 
Sec  Italy:   A.  D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1412-1422. — Reconquest  by  Filippo 
Maria  Visconti,  third  duke  of  Milan.  .Sue 
Italy:  A.  I).  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1447-1454. — Disputed  succession  of 
the  Visconti  in  Milan. — The  duchy  seized  by 
Francesco  Sforza. — War  of  Venice,  Naples, 
and  other  States  against  Milan  and  Florence. 
Sec  Milan:  .V.  I).  1447-1454. 

A.  D.  1492-1544. — The  struggle  for  the  Mi- 
lanese territory,  until  its  acquisition  by  the 
Spanish  crown.  See  references  under  JIil.vn: 
A.  D.  1492-1496,  to  1.544. 

A.  D.  1713. — Cession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan 
to  Austria.     Sec  Uthecmt:  A.  1).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1745-1746.— Occupied  by  the  Span- 
iards and  French  and  recovered  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1745;  and  1746- 
1747. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Under  Austrian  rule,  after 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1748-1792. 


A.  D.  1796-1797. — Conquest  by  Bonaparte. 
— Creation   of  the   Cisalpine    Republic.      .See 

France:  A.  D.  1796  (Aprii October);    1796- 

1797  (October — April);  and  1797  (May — Octo- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1799.  —  French  evacuation.  See 
France:  A.  1).  1790  (April— Septe.muer). 

A.  D.  1800. — Recovery  by  the  French.  See 
Fn.\NrE:   A.  I).  1S(I0-1«(I1  (.M.\v— Febhi-ary). 

A.  D.  1805. — The  Iron  Crown  bestowed  on 
Napoleon,  as  King  of  Italy.  See  Fi{.\nce: 
A.  D.  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1814. — French  evacuation.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1814. 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— Restored  to  Austria.— 
Formation  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  king- 
dom. See  France:  A.  I).  1814  (April — .Ivne); 
Vienna,  The  C'ongressof;  It.vlv:  A.  D.  1814- 
1815;  and  Austria:  A.  I).  181.5-1846. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — The  struggle  for  freedom 
from  Austrian  misrule  and  its  failure.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1848-i,s49. 

A.  D.  1859. — Emancipation  from  the  Aus- 
trians. — Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
See  Italy;  A.  1).  1856-1859;  aud  1859-1861. 

LOMBARDY,    The    iron    crown   of.— The 

crown  of  the  Lombard  kings  %vas  lined  with 
an  iron  band,  believed  to  have  been  wrought  of 
the  nails  used  in  the  C'rucitixion.  Hence  it  was 
called  the  Iron  Crown. — J.  I.  ilombert.  Hist,  of 
Charhs  the  Gnat.  hk.  2,  ch.  2. 

LONATO,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 
179()  (.Vi'Rii. — October). 

LONDINIUM.— TheRomannameof  thecity 
of  Lcmdou.     See  London. 

LONDON  :  The  origin  of  the  city  and  its 
name. — "When  I'lautius  [A\ilus  Plautius,  who, 
in  tlie  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.  D.  43, 
led  the  second  Koniau  invasion  of  Britain,  that 
of  Ca'sar  having  been  the  first]  withdrew  his 
sohliers  fr.jm  the  marshes  they  had  vainly  at- 
tempted to  cross,  he,  no  doubt,  encamped  them 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  believe  the 
place  was  London.  The  name  of  London  refers 
directly  to  the  marshes,  though  I  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  philological  argument  to  prove  the 
fact.  At  London  the  Roman  general  was  able 
both  to  watch  his  enemy  and  to  secure  the  con- 
quests he  had  made,  while  his  ships  could  sujiply 
him  witli  all  the  necessaries  he  recpiired.  When, 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  43,  he  drew  the  lines 
of  circumvallation  round  his  camp,  I  believe  he 
founded  the  present  metropolis  of  Britain.  The 
notion  entertained  by  some  antiquaries  that  a 
British  town  jireccded  the  Roman  camp  has  no 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  and  is  inconsistent  with 
all  we  know  of  the  early  geography  of  this  jiart 
of  Britain." — E.  Guest,  Oriyiiax  Clticac,  r.  2, 
pt.  2,  cli.  13.  — "  Old  as  it  is,  London  is  far  from 
being  one  of  the  oldest  of  British  cities;  till  the 
coming  of  the  Romans,  indeed,  the  loneliness  of 
its  site  seems  to  have  been  unbroken  by  any 
settlement  whatever.  The  'dun'  was,  in  fact, 
the  centre  of  a  vast  wilderness.  .  .  .  We  know 
nolhingof  the  settlement  of  tlie  town  ;  but  its 
advantages  as  the  first  landing-place  along  the 
Thames  secured  for  it  at  once  tlie  couimaiid  of 
.all  trailing  intercourse  with  Gaul,  and  through 
(iaul  with  the  empire  at  large.  So  rapid  was  its 
growth  tiiat  only  a  few  years  after  tlie  laudingof 
Claudius   [who    joined    Aulus    I'lautius   in   the 
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autumn  of  43]  Lonilou  had  risen  into  a  flourisli- 
ing  port."  — .].  K.  Green.  Tlie  Midcinri  uf  Kinj- 
land,  ch.  'A.  —  "Tlie  derivation  of  '  Loudiniuiu ' 
from  'Llyn-din,'  tlie  lal<e  fort,  seems  to  afjrec! 
best  witli  the  situation  and  tlie  history.  The 
Koinan  eould  not  frame  to  pronounce  the  liritish 
word  '  Llyn,' a  word  whieh  must  have  sounded 
to  his  ears  very  nuich  like  '  Clun,'  or  '  Lun,'  and 
the  fact,  if  it  is  a  fact,  that  Llyn  was  turned  into 
Lon,  goes  to  increase  the  probability  that  this  is 
the  correct  derivation  of  the  name.  The  lirst 
founder  called  his  fastness  the  '  Fortof  the  Lake,' 
and  this  is  all  that  remains  of  him  or  it.  .  .  . 
London  was  i)i  those  days  emphalieally  a  Llyn- 
din,  llie  river  itself  beiiii;-  more  like  a  broad  lake 
than  a  stream,  and  behind  the  fortress  lying  the 
'great  northern  lake,'  as  a  writer  so  late  as  Fitz- 
slephen  calls  it,  where  is  now  IMoorliekls.  I  lake 
it,  it  was  something  very  like  an  island,  if  not 
quite  —  apiece  of  high  ground  rising  o\it  of  lake, 
and  swamp,  and  estuary."  —  W.  J.  Loftie,  IIi«t. 
iif  Lmtilon,  ch.  1,  aiid  fnil-iiotr. 

A.  D.  6i. — Destruction  by  the  Iceni.  —  Lon- 
dinium  was  one  of  the  l{oman  towns  in  IJritain 
destroyed  by  the  leeni,  at  the  time  of  the  furious 
insurrection  to  which  they  were  incited  by  their 
outraged  queen  Boadicea,  A.  D.  61.  It  "was 
crowded  with  Roman  residents,  crowded  still 
more  at  this  moment  with  fugitives  from  the 
country  towns  and  villas:  but  it  was  undefended 
by  walls,  its  population  of  traders  was  of  little 
account  in  nulitary  eyes,  and  Suetonius  sternly 
determined  to  leave  it,  with  all  the  wealth  it 
harboured,  to  the  barbarians,  rather  than  sacri- 
fice his  soldiers  in  the  attempt  to  save  it.  .  .  . 
Amidst  the  overthrow  of  the  great  cities  of 
southern  Britain,  not  less  than  70,000  IJoman 
colonists  .  .  .  perished.  The  work  of  twenty 
years  was  in  a  moment  undone.  Far  and  wide 
every  vestige  of  Koman  civilization  was  trodden 
into  the  soil.  At  this  day  the  workmen  who  dig 
through  the  foundations  of  the  Normiui  and  the 
Saxon  London,  strike  beneath  them  on  the  traces 
of  a  double  l{oman  city,  between  which  lies  a 
mass  of  charretl  and  broken  rubbisli.  attesting 
the  conflagration  of  the  terrible  Boadicea."  —  C. 
jMerivale,  Ilixt.  uf  the  Jiomnnx,  ch.  fi\. 

4th  Century. — The  Roman  Augusta  and  its 
■walls. — "It  is  certain  that,  either  under  C'ou- 
stantiue  [the  emperor]  himself,  or  under  one  of 
his  imme<liale  successors,  the  outer  wall  was 
built.  Though  the  building  of  the  liomau  wall, 
which  still  in  a  sen.se  detines  the  city  boundaries, 
is  an  event  in  the  history  of  Ijondon  not  .secoml 
in  importance  even  to  its  foundation,  since  it 
made  a  mere  village  and  fort  with  a  'tete  ilu 
pout'  into  a  great  city  and  the  capital  of  provin- 
cial Britain,  yet  we  have  no  records  by  which 
an  exact  date  can  be  assigned  to  it.  All  we 
know  is  that  in  3.10  London  had  no  wall:  and  in 
369  the  wall  existed.  The  new  wall  must  have 
taken  in  an  immense  tract  of  what  was  until 
then  open  country,  especially  along  the  Watling 
Street,  towards  Cheap  and  Newgate.  It  trans- 
formed London  into  Augusta;  and  though  the 
new  name  hardly  appears  on  the  page  of  history, 
and  never  without  a  reference  to  the  older  one, 
its  existence  prcjves  the  increase  in  estimation 
which  was  then  accorded  to  the  place.  The 
object  of  this  extensive  circumvallation  is  not 
very  clear.  The  population  to  be  protected 
might  ver)'  well  have  been  crowded  into  a  much 
smaller  space.  .  .  .  The  wall  enclosed  a  space 
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of  380  acres,  being  .'5,48.')  yards  in  length,  or  3 
miles  and  305  yards.  The  portion  along  the 
river  extended  from  Blackfriars  to  the  Tower." 
—  W.  J.  Loftie,  Jlist.  „f  [jiHihin,  ch.  2  (c.  1).— 
"The  historian  Amniianus  Marcellinus,  who 
wrote  about  A.  1).  3M0,  in  the  reign  of  Gratian. 
states  that  Londinium  (he  calls  it  Jjundininm) 
was  in  his  days  called  Augusta.  From  him  we 
learn  that  Ijupicinus,  who  was  sent  by  Julian  to 
rejiress  the  inroads  of  the  Scots  and  Pic:ts,  made 
Londinium  his  head  quarters,  and  there  con- 
certed the  ])lan  of  the  campaign.  In  the  reiga 
of  Valentinlan  Britain  was  again  disturbed,  not 
only  by  the  northern  liarliarians,  but  also  by  the 
Fi'anks  and  Saxons.  Theodosius.  who  was  a.|)- 
pointed  commander  of  the  legions  and  cohorts 
selec:ted  for  this  service,  came  from  Boulogne, 
by  way  of  Kutupiie,  to  Londinium,  the  same 
route  taken  a  few  years  previously  by  Lupicinus, 
and  there  he  also  matured  his  plan  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  tranciuillity  of  the  province.  It 
is  on  this  occasion  that  Marcellinus  speaks  twice 
of  Londinium  as  an  ancient  town,  then  called 
Augusta.  By  the  anonymous  chorographcr  of 
Ravenna  it  is  called  Londinium  Augusta;  and  it 
is  in  this  sen.se,  a  cognomen  or  distinguishing 
appellation,  as  applied  to  a  pre-eminent  town  or 
capital,  that  we  nuist  jirobably  understand  the 
term  as  used  by  Marcellinus  in  relation  to  Lon- 
dinium. .  .  .  The  extent  of  Londinium,  from 
Ludgate  on  the  west  to  the  Tower  on  the  east, 
was  about  a  mile,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
wall  on  the  north  (London  Wall)  to  the  Thames, 
giving  dimensions  far  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  Roman  town  in  Brifaiu.  These  were  the 
limits  of  the  city  when  the  Romans  relinquished 
tlie  dominion  of  the  island. " — Chas.  Roach  Smith, 
IlltistraUons  <if  UoDiiin  Lonclmi,  pp.  11-12. 

4th  Century.— The  growth  of  the  Roman  city. 
— "That  London  gradually  increased  in  impor- 
tance l)e}'ond  the  (lignity  of  a  commercial  city  is 
plain,  from  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinera, which 
show  the  nunilier  of  marching  roads  beginning 
and  terminating  there.  .  .  .  London  then  [in  the 
times  of  Julian  and  Theodosiu.s]  bore  the  name 
of  'Augusta,'  or  'Londinium  Augusta,'  and  this 
title  is  only  applied  to  cities  of  pre-eminent  im- 
portance. The  area  of  Roman  London  was  con- 
siderable, and,  from  discoveries  made  at  dillerent 
times,  apiicars  to  have  extended  with  the  growth 
of  Roman  power.  The  walls  when  the  Romans 
left  Britain  reached  from  Ludgate,  on  the  west, 
to  the  Tower  on  the  east,  about  one  mile  in 
length,  and  from  London  Wall  to  the  Thames. 
...  It  also  extended  across  the  river  on  the 
Kentish  side. " — H.  M.  Scarth,  Roman  Britiiin., 
ch.  1.5. — "Roman  London  was  built  on  the  ele- 
vated ground  on  both  sides  of  a  stream,  known 
in  after  time  by  the  name  of  '\\'allbrook,  which 
ran  into  the  Thames  not  far  from  Southwark 
Ijridge.  ...  Its  walls  were  identical  with  those 
which  enclosed  the  medi;eval  city  of  London. 
.  .  .  The  northern  and  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  town  were  occupied  with  extensive  and  —  to 
judge  by  the  remains  whieh  have  been  brought 
to  light  —  magnificent  mansions.  ...  At  the 
jieriod  to  whicli  our  last  chapter  had  brought  us 
[A.  D.  3.")3],  the  city  had  extended  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Thames,  and  the  borough  of  South- 
wark stands  upon  ground  which  covers  the  floors 
of  Roman  houses  and  the  jiavings  of  Roman 
streets." — T,  Wright,  Celt,  Bunuia  and  Saxon, 
ch.  5. 
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Also  IN:  C.  Roncli  Smitli,  Antiqnitieit  oj  Jio- 
mitn  Lundnn. 

6th-9th  Centuries. — During  the  Saxon  con- 
quest and  settlement. — For  iu-;irly  lialf  i\  cen- 
tury after  its  conquest  by  the  East-Saxons 
(which  took  place  probably  about  the  middle  of 
the  6th  centur}')  London  "wholly  disappears 
from  our  view."  "We  know  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  of  its  conquest,  of  the  fate  of  its 
citizens,  or  of  the  settlement  of  the  conquerors 
within  its  walls.  That  some  such  settlement  had 
taken  jilace,  at  least  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century,  is  plain  from  the  story  of  llel- 
litus,  when  placed  as  bishop  within  its  walls 
[see  Enoi,.\nd:  A.  D.  .^OT-GSo] ;  but  it  is  equally 
plain  that  the  settlement  was  an  English  one, 
that  the  jirovincials  had  here  as  elsewhere  dis- 
appeared, and  that  the  ruin  of  the  city  had  been 
complete.  Had  London  merely  surrendered  to 
the  East-Saxons  and  retained  its  older  popula- 
tion and  municipal  life,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
how, within  less  than  half  a  century,  its  burghers 
could  have  so  wlioU  v  lost  all  trace  of  Christianity 
that  not  even  a  ruined  church,  as  at  Cunterlniry, 
remained  for  the  use  of  the  Christian  bishop, 
and  that  the  first  care  of  ^lellitus  was  to  set  up 
a  mission  church  in  the  tnidst  of  a  heathen  popu- 
lation. It  is  even  harder  to  imagine  how  all 
trace  of  the  municipal  institutions  to  which  the 
Roman  towns  clung  so  obstinately  should  have 
so  utterly  disappeared.  But  more  direct  proofs 
of  the  wreck  of  the  town  meet  us  in  the  stray 
glimpses  which  we  are  able  to  get  of  its  earlier 
topograjihical  history.  The  story  of  early  Lon- 
don is  not  that  of  a  settled  community  slowly 
putting  off  the  forms  of  IJoman  for  those  of 
English  life,  but  of  a  number  of  little  groups 
scalitered  here  and  there  over  the  area  within  the 
walls,  each  growing  up  with  its  own  life  and 
institutions,  gilds,  sokes,  religious  houses,  and 
the  like,  and  only  slowly  drawing  together  into 
a  municijial  union  which  remained  weak  and 
imperfect  even  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  .  .  . 
Its  p(jsition  indeed  was  sueli  that  traffic  could 
not  fail  to  recreate  the  town;  for  whether  a 
bridge  or  a  ferry  existed  at  this  time,  it  was  here 
that  the  traveller  from  Kent  or  Gaid  would  still 
cross  the  Thames,  and  it  was  from  London  that 
the  roads  still  diverged  which,  silent  and  deso- 
late as  they  had  become,  furnished  the  means  of 
communication  to  any  part  of  Britain." — .1.  R. 
Green,  Tlie  Conq.  nf  fhi;/.,  pp.  149  and  4.52-4.")9. — 
"London  maybe  said  after  this  time  [early  in 
the  9th  century]  to  be  no  longer  the  capital  of 
one  Saxon  kingdom,  but  to  be  the  special  prop- 
erty of  whichever  king  of  whichever  kingdom 
was  then  paramount  in  all  England.  AVhen  the 
supremacy  of  .'\Icrcia  declined,  and  that  of  Wes- 
sex  arose,  London  went  to  the  conqueror.  In 
823,  Egbert  receives  the  submission  of  Essex, 
and  in  827  he  is  in  Loudon,  and  in  833  a  Witan 
is  held  there,  at  which  he  presides.  Such  are 
the  scanty  notes  from  which  the  history  of  Lon- 
don during  the  so-called  Heptarchy  must  be 
compiled.  .  .  .  London  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  attack  [of  the  Danes]  at  first.  Her  walls 
wholly  failed  to  jiroteet  her.  Time  after  time 
the  freel)ooters  broke  in.  If  tlie  Saxons  had 
spared  anything  of  Uoman  Tiondon,  it  must  have 
disappeared  now.  .Ma.ssiicre,  slavery,  and  fire 
became  familiar  in  her  streets.  At  last  the 
Danes  seemed  to  have  looked  on  her  as  their 
headcpiarters,    a:id    when,    in    872,    .Vlfred    was 


forced  to  make  truce  with  them,  they  actually 
retired  to  London  as  to  their  own  cit_v,  to  recruit. 
To  Alfred,  with  his  military  experience  and  po- 
litical sagacity,  the  possession  of  London  was  a 
necessity;  but  he  had  to  wait  long  before  he  ob- 
tained it.  His  preparations  were  complete  in 
884.  The  story  of  the  conliict  is  the  story  of  his 
life.  His  first  great  success  was  the  capture  of 
London  after  a  short  siege :  to  hold  it  was  the 
task  of  all  his  later  years."— W.  J.  Loftie,  Hist, 
of  London,  cJi.  3  (v.  1). — See,  also,  En'gl.\nd: 
A.  D.  477-.')27. 

A.  D.  1013-1016, — Resistance  to  the  Danes. 
See  EN(n..\.M):  A.  D    llTil-lOHi. 

I2th  Century. — Magnitude  and  importance 
of  the  city. — "We  lind  them  [the  Londoners] 
a<'tive  in  the  civil  war  of  Slepheu  and  ilatilda. 
The  famous  bishop  of  Winchester  tells  the  Lon- 
doners that  they  are  almost  accounted  as  noble- 
men on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  city; 
into  the  community  of  wdiich  it  appears  that 
some  barons  had  been  received.  Indeed,  the 
citizens,  themselves,  or  at  least  the  principal  of 
them,  were  called  barons.  It  was  certainly  by 
far  the  greatest  city  in  England.  There  liave 
been  different  estimates  of  its  population,  some 
of  which  are  extravacant;  but  I  think  it  could 
liardly  have  contaiued  less  than  30,000  or  40,000 
souls  within  its  walls;  and  the  suburbs  were 
verv  populous." — H.  Hallam,  Tlie  Middle  A'jcs, 
eh.  8,  pf.  3  (1:  3). 

14th  Century. — Guilds. — Livery  Companies. 
See  Guilds. 

A.  D.  1381. — In  the  hands  of  the  followers 
of  Wat  Tyler  and  John  Ball.  See  England: 
A.  I).  1381. 

l6th  Century. — In  Shakespeare's  time. — 
"The  London  of  those  days  did  not  present  the 
gigantic  uniformity  of  the  modern  metropolis, 
and  had  not  as  yet  become  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  whirl  of  business  life.  It  was  not  as  yet  a 
whole  province  covered  with  hou,scs,  but  a  city 
of  moderate  size,  surveyable  from  end  to  end, 
with  walls  and  gates,  beyond  which  lay  pleasant 
suburbs.  .  .  .  Comiiared  with  the  London  of  to- 
day, it  possessed  colour  and  the  stamp  of  origi- 
nality; for,  as  iu  the  southern  climes,  business 
and  domestic  operations  were  carried  on  iu  the 
streets  —  and  then  the  red  houses  with  their 
woodwork,  high  gables,  oriel  windows  and  ter- 
races, and  the  inhabitants  in  picturesque  and 
gay  attire.  The  upper  circles  of  society  did  not, 
as  "yet,  live  apart  iu  other  districts;  the  nobility 
still  had  their  iuan.sious  among  the  burgher  class 
and  the  working  people.  Queen  Elizabeth  might 
beseendriviug  in  an  unwieldy  gilt  coach  to  some 
solemn  service  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  or  riding 
through  the  city  to  the  Tower,  to  her  hunting 
grounds,  to  a  review  of  her  troops,  or  might  be 
seen  starting  foi-  Kichmond  or  Greenwich,  ac- 
companied l)y  a  brilliant  retinue,  on  one  of  her 
magnificent  barges  that  were  kept  in  readiness 
close  to  where  the  theatres  stood.  Such  a  scene, 
with  but  little  stretch  of  the  imagination,  might 
have  led  Shakespeare  to  think  of  the  brilliant 
jiietnre  of  Cleopatra  on  the  Cydnu.s.  The 
Thames  was  crossed  by  one  bridge  only,  and  was 
still  pure  and  clear  as  crystal;  swans  swam 
aliout  on  it,  and  gardens  and  meadows  lined  its 
b.mks  where  we  now  have  dusty  wharfs  and 
warehotises.  Hundreds  of  boats  would  be  skim- 
ming u])  and  down  the  stream,  and  incessant 
would    be    the    calls   between    the    boatmen    of 
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'Westward  ho!'  or  'Eastward  lio!'  And  yet 
the  lonngcr.s  in  tlio  Temple  Hardens  and  at  Queen- 
hithe  could  amuse  themselves  l)y  eatoliing  sal- 
mon. In  the  streets  crowds  would  be  passing  to 
and  fro;  above  all,  the  well-known  and  dreaded 
apprentices,  whose  business  it  was  to  attract 
customers  by  calling  out  in  front  of  the  shops: 
'  What  d'ye  lack,  gentles  ?  what  d'ye  lack'?  My 
ware  is  best !  I  lere  shall  you  have  your  choice ! ' 
&v.  Foreigners,  too,  <ir  every  nationality,  resi- 
dent in  ijondon,  would  bi^  met  with.  Amid  all 
this  life  every  now  and  again  would  be  seen  the 
perambulation  of  one  or  other  of  the  guilds, 
wedding  processions,  groups  of  country  folk, 
gay  companies  of  train-bands  and  archers.  .  .  . 
The  city  was  rich  in  springs  and  gardens,  and 
the  inhabitants  still  had  leisure  to  enjoy  their  ex- 
istence; time  had  not  yet  come  to  b(^  synonymous 
wilh  money,  and  men  enjoyed  their  gossip  at 
the  barbers'  and  tobacconists'  shops;  at  tlie  latter, 
instruction  was  even  given  in  the  art  of  smoking, 
and  in  1614  it  is  said  that  there  were  no  less  than 
7,000  such  shops  in  Loudon.  8t.  Paul's  was  a 
rendezvous  for  promenaders  and  idle  folk;  and 
on  certain  days,  Smithtield  and  its  Fair  would  be 
the  centre  of  attraction;  also  Bartholomew  Fair, 
with  its  puppet-shows  and  exhibitions  of  curiosi- 
ties, wliere  Baukes  and  his  dancing-liorse  JIo- 
rocco  created  a  great  sensation  for  a  long  time; 
Southwark,  too,  with  its  Paris  Garden,  attracted 
visitors  to  see  the  bear-baiting ;  it  was  liere  that 
the  famous  bear  Sackerson  put  the  women  in  a 
pleasant  state  of  flutter;  Master  Slender  had  seen 
the  bear  loose  twenty  times,  and  taken  it  l)y  the 
chain.  No  less  attractive  were  the  bowling- 
alleys,  the  tights  at  the  Cock-pit  and  the  tent- 
pegging  in  the  tiltyard  ;  and  yet  all  these  amu.se- 
raeuts  were  even  surpassed  In'  the  newl}--riscn 
star  of  the  theatre.  .  .  .  The  population  of  London 
during  llie  reign  of  the  Bloody  >Iary  is  estimated 
by  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Giovanni  JNIicheli, 
at  150,000,  or,  according  to  other  MS.  reports  of 
his,  at  180,000  souls.  The  population  nuist  have 
increased  at  an  almost  inconceivable  rate,  if  we  are 
to  trust  the  rejiorts  of  a  second  Venetian  amljass.a- 
dor.  Marc  Antonio  Correr,  who,  in  1010,  reckoneil 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  300,000  soids;  how- 
ever, according  to  Raumcr,  another  Venetian, 
Molino,  estimated  the  population  at  300,000  in 
1607.  The  number  of  foreigners  in  Loudon  was 
extremely  large,  and  in  1021  the  colony  of 
foreigners  of  all  nations  found  settled  there 
amounted  to  no  less  than  10,000  persons.  Com- 
merce, trade,  and  the  industries  were  in  a  verj' 
flourishing  state.  The  Thames  alone,  according 
to  John  Norden  in  his  MS.  description  of  Es.sex 
(1594),  gave  occupation  to  40,000  men  as  boat- 
men, sailors,  tishermen,  and  others.  Great  po- 
litical and  historical  events  had  put  new  life  int(.) 
the  English  nation,  and  given  it  an  important 
impetus,  whicli  manifested  itself  in  Lonilon  more 
especially,  and  exercised  a  stimulating  infliienie 
upon  literature  and  poetr}'.  Inilced,  it  may  be 
said  that  Sliakespeare  had  the  good  fortune  of 
having  his  life  cast  in  one  of  the  greatest  his- 
torical periods,  the  gravitating  point  of  which 
laj'  principally  iu  London." — K.  Elze,  WiUi/nn 
S/iiikespot)r.  cli.  3. 

A.  D.  1647. — Outbreak  against  the  Indepen- 
dents and  the  Army.  See  Enol.\nd:  A.  I). 
1647  (Ai'iui, — AicasT). 

A.  D.  1665.— The  Great  Plague.— "  The 
water  supply,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
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is  the  first  cause  of  epidemic  disease.  In  Lon- 
don, at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  it 
was  threefold.  Some  water  came  to  jjublie  con- 
duits, like  those  in  Cheap,  by  undergroiuid  pijies 
from  Tyburn.  Some  was  drawn  by  water-wheels 
and  other  similar  means  from  the  '^I'liames,  pol- 
luted as  it  was,  at  I^ondon  Bridge,  A  third 
source  of  supply  was  still  more  dangerous:  in  all 
the  suburbs,  and  probably  also  in  most  houses  in 
the  city  itself,  people  dei)ended  on  wells.  W'liat 
wells  among  habitations,  and  especially  (ilthy 
habitations,  become,  we  know  now,  but  in  the 
1 7th  century,  and  much  later,  the  idea  of  their 
danger  had  not  been  started.  Such  being  the 
conditions  of  existence  iu  London,  the  plague 
now  and  then  .smouldering  for  a  year  or  two, 
now  and  then  breaking  out  as  in  1003,  IG^.j,  and 
1036,  a  long  drouth,  wliicli  means  resort  to  half 
dry  and  stagnant  reservoirs,  was  sullieicnt  to  call 
it  forth  in  all  its  strength.  The  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer weather  in  166.')  was  such  that  the  very  birds 
of  the  air  were  imagined  to  languish  iu  their 
flight.  The  7th  of  June,  said  Pepys,  was  the 
hottest  day  that  ever  he  felt  in  his  life.  The 
deaths  from  the  plague,  which  had  begun  at  the 
end  of  the  previous  year,  in  the  suburb  of  St. 
Giles'  in  the  Fields,  at  a  house  in  Long  Acre, 
where  two  Frenchmen  had  died  of  it,  rose  during 
June  from  112  to  268.  The  entries  in  the  di.ary 
are  for  four  mouths  almost  continuous  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  plague.  Although  it  was  calculat- 
ed that  not  less  than  200,000  people  had  followed 
the  example  of  the  king  anil  court,  and  fleil  from 
the  doomed  city,  yet  the  deaths  increased  daily. 
The  lord  mayor,  Lawrence,  held  his  ground,  as 
did  the -brave  earl  of  Craven  and  General  Jlonk, 
now:  became  duke  of  Albemarle.  Craven  pro- 
vided a  burial-ground,  the  Pest  Field,  wilh  a 
kind  of  cottage-hospital  in  Soho;  but  the  only 
remedy  that  could  be  devised  by  the  united  wis- 
dom of  the  cor])oration,  fortified  hy  the  presence 
of  the  duke  and  the  earl,  was  to  order  fires  in  all 
the  streets,  as  if  the  weather  was  not  already  hot 
enough.  Medical  art  seems  to  have  utterlv 
broken  down.  Those  of  the  sick  who  were 
treated  by  a  physician,  only  died  a  more  painful 
death  by  cupping,  scarifying  and  blistering.  The 
city  rectors,  too,  who  had  come  back  with  the 
king,  fled  from  the  danger,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  antecedents,  and  the  ngnconformist 
lecturers  who  remained  had  overwhelming  con- 
gregations wdierever  they  preached  repentence  to 
the  terror-stricken  peojile.  .  ,  .  The  symptoms 
were  verj'  distressing.  Fever  and  vomiting  were 
among  the  first,  and  every  little  ailment  was 
thought  premonitory,  so  that  it  w-as  said  at  the 
time  that  as  many  died  of  fright  as  of  the  disease 
itself.  .  .  .  The  "fatal  signs  were  glandular  swell- 
ings wliich  ran  their  course  in  a  few  hours,  the 
plague  spots  turning  to  gangrene  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appeared.  The  patients  frequently  ex- 
jiired  the  same  day  that  they  were  seized.  .  .  . 
The  most  terrible  stories  of  premature  burial  were 
circulated.  All  business  was  suspended.  Grass 
grew  in  the  streets.  No  one  went  about.  The 
rumbling  wheels  of  tlie  cart,  and  the  cry,  '  Bring 
out  your  dead  ! '  alone  broke  the  stillness  of  the 
night.  ...  In  the  first  weeks  of  September  the 
number  of  fatal  cases  rose  to,  1,500  a  day,  the  bills 
of  mortality  recording  24.000  deaths  between  the 
1st  and  21st  of  that  month.  Then  at  last  it  be- 
gan to  decline,  but  rose  again  at  the  beginning  of 
October.  A  change  of  weather  at  length  occurred, 
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and  the  average  declined  so  rapidly  that,'  by 
tlie  beginning  of  November,  the  numlier  of  deatlis 
was  reduced  to  1.200,  and  before  Cliristmas  came 
it  had  fallen  to  the  usual  number  of  former 
years.  In  all,  the  official  statements  enumerated 
97,306  deaths  during  the  year,  and,  if  we  add 
those  unrecorded,  a  very  moderate  estimate  of 
the  whole  mortality  would  place  it  at  the  appall- 
ing liaure  of  100,"000  at  least."— W.  J.  Loftie, 
Hist.  Tif  London,  ch.  11  {r.  1). 

Also  in:  S.  Pepvs.  Dion/,  IQG^. 

A.  D.  i666.— The  Great  Fire.— "While  the 
war  [with  the  Dutch]  continued  witlioutany  de- 
cisive success  on  either  side,  a  calanuty  happened 
in  London  which  threw  the  people  into  great 
consternation.  Fire,  breaking  out  [Septembers, 
1666]  in  a  baker's  house  near  the  bridge,  spread 
itself  on  all  sides  with  such  rapidity  that  no 
efforts  could  extinguish  it,  till  it  laid  in  ashes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cit}'.  The  inhabitants, 
without  being  able  to  provide  efifectually  for  their 
relief,  were  reduced  to  be  spectators  of  their  own 
ruin;  and  were  pursued  from  street  to  street  by 
the  flames  which  unexpectedly  gathered  round 
them.  Three  days  and  nights  did  the  fire  ad- 
vance; and  it  was  only  by  the  blowing  up  of 
houses  that  it  was  at  last  extinguished.  .  .  . 
About  400  streets  and  13,000  houses  were  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  causes  of  the  calamity  were 
evident.  The  narrow  streets  of  London,  the 
houses  built  entirely  of  wood,  the  dry  season, 
and  a  violent  east  wind  which  blew;  these  were 
so  many  concurring  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  easy  to  assign  the  reason  of  the  destruc- 
tion that  ensued.  But  the  people  were  not  satis- 
fied with  this  obvious  account.  Prompted  by 
blind  rage,  some  ascribed  the  guilt  to  the  republi- 
cans, others  to  tlie  Catholics.  .  .  .  The  fire  of 
London,  though  at  that  time  a  great  calamity, 
has  jirovcd  in  the  issue  beneficial  both  to  the  city 
and  the  kingdom.  The  city  was  rebuilt  in  a  very 
little  time,  and  care  was  taken  to  make  the  streets 
wider  and  more  regular  than  before.  .  .  .  Lon- 
don became  much  more  healthy  after  the  fire." 
— D.  Hume,  Ilift.  of  Eng.,  ch.  64.  — "I  went  this 
morning  [Sept.  7]  on  foot  from  Whitehall  as  far 
as  London  Bridge,  thro'  the  late  Fleete-street, 
Ludgate  hill,  by  St.  Paules,  Cheapeside,  Ex- 
change, Bishopsgate,  Aldersgate,  and  out  to 
Moorefields,.  thence  through  Cornehill,  &c.,  with 
extraordinary  difiiculty,  clambering  over  licaps 
of  yet  smoking  rubbish,  and  frequently  mistak- 
ing where  I  was.  The  ground  inulcr  my  feete 
so  hot,  that  it  e\en  burnt  the  soles  of  my  shoes. 
.  .  .  At  my  returne  I  was  infinitely  concerned  to 
find  that  goodly  Church  St.  Panics  now  a  sad 
ruine.  .  .  .  Thus  lay  in  ashes  that  most  venerable 
church,  one  of  the  most  ancient  i)ieces  of  early 
piety  in  ye  Christian  world,  besides  neere  100 
more.  ...  In  five  or  six  miles  traversing  about 
I  did  not  see  one  loade  of  timber  unconsum'd, 
nor  many  stones  but  what  were  calcin'd  white  as 
snow.  ...  I  then  went  towards  Islington  and 
liighgate,  where  one  might  have  .seen  200,000 
people  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  dispers'd  and 
lying  along  by  their  heaps  of  what  they  could 
save  from  the  fire,  deploring  their  losse,  and  tho' 
ready  to  perish  for  hunger  and  destitution,  yet 
not  asking  one  penny  for  relicfc,  which  to  me 
appear'd  a  stranger  sight  than  any  I  hail  yet  be- 
held."— J.  Evelyn,  Dinri/,  Sept.  7'.  1666  (c"  2). 

Ai.so  in:  S.  I'epys.  Diary.  Sept.  2-15,  1666  (r. 
4). — L.  Phillimore,  Hir  Chnalopher  Wren,  ch.  6-7. 


A.  D.  1685. — The  most  populous  capital  in 
Europe. — The  first  lighting  of  the  streets. — 

"  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  16S."),  Lmi- 
don  had  been,  during  about  half  a  century,  the 
most  populous  capital  in  Europe.  The  inhabi- 
tants, who  are  now  [1848]  at  least  1,900.000, 
were  then  probably  little  more  than  half  a  mil- 
lion. London  had  in  the  world  oidy  one  com- 
mercial rival,  now  long  ago  outstrippe<l,  the 
mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam.  .  .  .  There  is. 
indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  metro]3olis 
then  bore  a  far  greater  i)roportion  than  at  pres- 
ent to  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  ;  yet  to  our 
generation  the  honest  vaunting  of  our  ancestors 
must  aiipear  almost  ludicrous.  The  shipping 
which  they  thought  incredibl}'  great  appears  not 
to  have  exceeded  70.000  tons.  This  was,  in- 
deed, then  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole  ton- 
nage of  the  kingdom.  .  .  .  It  ought  to  be  noticed 
that,  iu  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
[1685],  began  a  great  change  in  the  police  of 
London,  a  change  which  has  perhaps  added  as 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  bod.y  of  the  people 
as  revolutions  of  much  greater  fame.  An  in- 
genious projector,  named  Edward  Ileming.  oh- 
tained  letters  patent  conveying  to  him.  for  a 
term  of  j'cars,  the  exclusive  right  of  lighting  up 
London.  He  undertook,  for  a  moderate  consid- 
eration, to  place  a  light  before  every  tenth  door, 
on  moonless  nights,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady 
Day,  and  from  six  to  twelve  of  the  clock." — • 
Lord  JIacaulay,  Hint,  of  Kn<J-,  ch.  3  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1688.— The  Irish  Night.— The  igno- 
minious flight  of  James  II.  from  his  capital,  on 
the  morning  of  December  11,  1688,  was  followed 
by  a  wild  outbreak  of  riot  in  Lcnuhin.  which  no 
effective  authority  existed  to  promptlj'  repress. 
To  the  cry  of  "No  Popery,"  Roman  Catholic 
chapels  and  the  residences  of  ambassadors  of 
Roman  Catholic  States,  were  sacked  and  burned. 
"The  morning  of  the  12th  of  December  rose  on 
a  ghastly  sight.  The  capital  in  many  places 
presented  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm. 
The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  restore  traiiciuillity.  ...  In  spite, 
however,  of  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  pro- 
visional government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly 
more  formidable.  .  .  .  Another  day  of  agitation 
and  terror  closed,  and  was  followed  by  a  night 
the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  Eugland  had 
ever  seen."  Just  before  his  flight.  King  James 
had  sent  an  order  for  the  disbanding  of  his  army, 
which  had  been  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
troops  brought  over  from  Irelantl.  A  terrifying 
rumor  that  this  disbanded  Irish  soldiery  was 
marching  on  London,  and  massacring  men,  wo- 
men and  children  on  the  road,  now  spread 
through  the  city.  "Atone  in  the  morning  the 
drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms.  Everywhere 
terrified  women  were  weeping  aud  wringing 
their  hands,  while  their  fathers  and  husbands 
were  cijuippiiig  themselves  for  fight.  Before 
two  the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stern  prepared- 
ness which  might  well  have  daunted  a  real  en- 
emy, if  such  an  enemy  had  been  approaching. 
Candles  were  blazing  at  all  the  windows.  The 
public  jilaces  were  as  bright  as  at  noonday.  All 
the  great  avenues  were  barricaded.  More  than 
20,000  pikes  and  muskets  lined  the  streets.  The 
late  (hiylireak  of  the  winter  solstice  found  the 
whole  t'lty  still  in  arms.  During  m;niy  years 
the  Londoners  retained  a  vivid  recollection  of 
what   they   calleil    the    Irish    Night.  .  .   .  The 
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panic  liiul  not  been  conlincil  to  London.  TIk^ 
cry  tliiit  (lisbiinded  Irish  .soldiers  were  eoniing  to 
nu'irder  the  Protestiints  liad,  witli  nialifrnunt 
iiiiieniiity,  been  raised  at  once  in  many  jilaec^s 
widely  distant  from  each  other." — Lord  ^laeaii- 
lay,  ilint.  of  K/ir/..  eh.  10. 

A.  D.  1780. — The  Gordon  No-Popery  Riots. 
See  EN(ii.AM):   .V.   I).  1T7H-17S(I. 

A.  D.  1848. — The  last  Chartist  demonstra- 
tion.    See  Exci.and;   A.  I).   ISIS. 

A.  D.  1851. — The  great  Exhibition.  See 
England:  A.  D.  18.51. 


LONDON  COMPANY  FOR  VIRGINIA, 
A.  D.  1606-1625. — Charter  and  undertakings 
in  Virginia.  See  Vii«jini.\:  A.  D.  IGOti-lUOT, 
and  a  tier. 

A.  D.  i6ig. — The  unused  patent  granted  to 
the  Pilgrims  at  Leyden.  See  Independents 
OH  Sei>.\I!.\tists:  a.  ]).  I(il7-1030;  and,  also, 
Massachusetts:  A.  D.  1G20,  and  1021. 

LONDONDERRY  :  Origin  and  Name.    See 

Iueland;   a.  1).  KidT-KiU. 

A.  D.  1688. — The  shutting  of  the  gates  by 
the  Prentice  Boys.  See  Ireland:  A.  D.  108.5- 
1G8S. 

A.  D.  1689. — The  Siege. — .James  II.  fled  in 
December,  KjsS,  to  France,  from  the  Ke volution 
in  England  which  gave  his  throne  to  bis  daugh- 
ter .Mary,  and  her  busband,  William  of  Orange. 
He  received  aid  from  the  French  king  and  was 
landed  in  Ireland  the  following  March,  to  at- 
tempt the  maintenance  of  bis  sovereignty  in  that 
kingdom,  if  no  more.  Almost  immediately 
upon  Ills  arrival  he  led  bis  forces  against  Lon- 
donderry, where  a  great  pai't  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ulster  had  taken  refuge,  and  William  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed.  "The  city  iu  1089 
■was  contained  within  the  walls ;  and  it  rose  by  a 
gentle  ascent  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  a 
hill.  The  whole  city  was  thus  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  an  enemy.  There  was  no  moat  nor  coun- 
terscarp. A  ferry  crossed  the  river  Foyle  from 
the  east  gate,  and  the  north  gate  opened  upcai  a 
quay.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Foyle  was  the 
strong  fort  of  Culraore,  with  a  smaller  fort  on 
the  oppo.site  bank.  About  two  miles  below  the 
city  were  two  forts  —  Charles  Fort  and  Grange 
Fort.  The  trumpeter  sent  by  the  king  with  a 
summons  to  the  obstinate  city  found  the  inliabi- 
tauts  '  in  very  great  disorder,  having  turned  out 
their  governor  Luudy,  upon  suspicion.'  The 
cause  of  this  unexpected  reception  was  the 
presence  of  'one  Walker,  a  minister.'  He  was 
opposed  to  Lundy,  who  thought  the  place  un- 
tenable, and  counselled  the  townsmen  to  make 
conditions ;  '  but  the  tierce  minister  of  the  Gospel, 
being  of  the  true  Cromwellian  or  Cameronian 
stamp,  inspired  them  with  bolder  resolutions.' 
The  reverend  George  Walker  and  Jlajor  Baker 
were  appointed  governors  during  the  siege. 
They  mustered  7,020  soldiers,  dividing  them  into 
regiments  under  eight  colonels.  In  the  town 
there  were  about  30,000  souls;  but  they  were 
reduced  to  a  less  burdensome  number,  by  10,000 
accepting  an  offer  of  the  besieging  commander 
to  restore  them  to  their  dwellings.  There  were, 
according  to  Lundy 's  estimation,  only  provisions 
for  ten  days.  The  number  of  cannon  possessed 
by  the  besieged  was  only  twenty.  On  the  30th 
of  April  the  city  was  invested,  and  the  bom- 
bardment was  begun.  .  .  .  No  imuression  was 


made  during  nine  daj-s  upon  the  determinalion 
to  hold  out;  and  on  the  29th  King  James  re- 
traced his  steps  to  Dublin,  in  considerable  ill 
humour.  The  siege  went  on  for  .si. \  weeks  with 
little  change.  IIamilt<in  was  now  th(^  conunan- 
dc;r  of  .lamcs's  forci'S,  The  garrison  of  London- 
derry an<l  the  inhabitants  were  gr.adually  jjerish- 
ing  ifoiu  fatigue  and  insullicienl  focjd.  jjiii  they 
bravely  re|iellrd  an  a.ssault.  in  which  400  of  the 
assailants  fell.  .  .  .  Acro.ss  the  narrow  part  of 
the  river,  from  Charles  Fort  to  Grange  Fort,  the 
enemy  streti'hed  a  great  boom  of  tir-tindier, 
joined  by  iron  chains,  and  fastened  on  either 
shore  by  cables  of  a  foot  thick.  On  the  15th  of 
.June  an  English  fleet  of  thirty  .sail  was  descried 
in  the  Lough.  Signals  were  given  and  an- 
swered; but  the  ships  lay  at  anchor  for  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  .June,  Baker,  one  of  the  heroic 
governors,  died.  Hamilton  had  been  sujierseded 
iu  his  command  by  Hosen,  who  issued  a  savage 
proclamation,  declaring  that  ludess  the  place 
were  surrendered  by  the  1st  of  July,  lie  would 
collect  all  the  Protestants  from  the  neighbouring 
districts,  and  drive  them  under  the  walls  of  the 
city  to  starve  with  those  within  the  walls.  A 
famished  troop  came  thus  beneath  the  walls  of 
Londonderry,  wdiere  they  lay  starving  for  three 
days.  The  besieged  immediately  threatened  to 
hang  all  the  prisoners  within  the  city.  This 
threat  had  its  effect,  and  the  famished  crowd 
wended  back  their  way  to  their  solitary  villages. 
It  is  but  justice  to  .James  to  say  that  he  e,\- 
])ressed  his  displeasure  at  this  proceeding." — C. 
Knight,  Onitrii  Hist,  nf  K)i;i.,  ch.  34. — "The 
state  of  the  city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming 
more  frightful.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and  disease 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Yet  that  tire 
was  sharper  and  more  constant  than  ever.  .  .  . 
Every  attack  was  still  repelled.  But  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted 
that  they  could  scarcely  keep  their  legs.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the  enemy, 
fell  down  from  mere  weakness.  A  very  small 
quantity  of  grain  remained,  and  was  doled  out 
by  mouth fuls.  The  stock  of  salted  hides  was 
considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the  garrison 
ajjpeased  the  rage  of  hunger.  Dogs,  fattened 
on  the  blood  of  the  slain  who  la_v  unburied 
round  the  town,  were  luxuries  which  few  could 
afford  to  purcliase.  The  price  of  a  whelp's  paw 
was  five  shillings  and  sixpence.  Nine  horses 
were  still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive.  They 
were  so  lean  that  little  meat  was  likely  to  be 
found  upon  them.  It  was,  however,  determined 
to  slaugliter  them  for  food.  .  .  .  The  whole  city 
was  poisoned  by  the  stench  exhaled  from  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  and  of  the  half  dead.  .  .  . 
It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  garrison  that  all  this  time  the  English 
.ships  were  seen  far  off  in  Lough  Foyle."  At 
length,  positive  orders  from  England  compelled 
Kirke,  the  commander  of  the  relieving  expedi- 
tion "to  make  an  attempt  which,  as  far  as  ap- 
pears, he  might  have  made,  with  at  least  an 
equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks 
earlier."  Two  merchant  ships,  the  Mountjoy 
and  the  I^hcenix,  loaded  with  provisions,  and 
the  Dartmouth,  a  frigate  of  thirty-six  guns, 
made  a  bold  dash  up  the  river,  broke  the  great 
boom,  ran  the  gauntlet  of  forts  and  batteries,  and 
reached  the  city  at  ten  o'clock  iu  the  evening  of 
the  38th  of  July.     The  captain  of  the  Mountjoy 
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was  Ivillcd  in  the  heroic  nndertaking,  but  Loucioii- 
derry,  his  native  town,  was  saved.  Tlie  enemy 
continued  their  bombardment  for  three  days 
more.  "But,  on  the  third  uiglit,  flames  were 
seen  arising  from  the  camp;  and,  when  the  tirst 
of  August  dawned,  a  line  of  smoking  ruins 
marked  the  site  lately  occupied  by  tlie  huts  of 
tlie  besiegers.  ...  So  ended  this  great  siege, 
the  most  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  British 
isles.  It  had  lasted  100  days.  The  garrison 
had  been  reduced  from  aljout  7,000  effective 
men  to  about  3,000.  The  loss  of  the  besiegers 
cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker  esti- 
mated it  at  8,000  men." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  W.  H.  Torriano,  William  the  Third, 
ch.  21.— See,  also,  Ireland:  A.  D.  1689-1691. 


LONE  JACK,  Battle  of.  See  United  St.vtes 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  1S63  (.Iuly — September;  Mis- 
souri— Ark.\ns.\s). 

LONE  STAR,  Order  of  the.  See  Cuba: 
A.  I>.  1S45-1S60. 

LONE  STAR  FLAG. —LONE  STAR 
STATE. —  On  assuming  independence,  in  is:36, 
the  republic  of  Te.xas  adopted  a  flag  bearing  a 
single  star,  which  was  known  as  "  the  flag  of  the 
lone  Star."  "With  reference  to  this  emblem, 
Texas  is  often  called  the  Lone  Star  State. 

LONG  ISLAND:  A.  D.  1614.— Explored 
by  the  Dutch.    See  New  York  :  A.  1).  1610-1614. 

A.  D.  1624. — Settlement  of  Brooklyn.  See 
Brooklyn. 

A.  D.  1634. —  Embraced  in  the  Palatine 
grant  of  New  Albion.     Sec  New  Albion. 

A.  D.  1650. — Division  between  the  Dutch  of 
New  Netherland  and  the  English  of  Connec- 
ticut.    See  New  York;  A.  1).  10."iO. 

A.  D.  1664. — Title  acquired  for  the  Duke  of 
York.     See  Xew  York;  A.  I).  1064. 

A.  D.  1673. —  The  Dutch  reconquest.  See 
New  York;  A.  I).  1673. 

A.  D.  1674. — Annexed  to  New  York.  See 
CnNN-ECTKIT;   A.  D.  1674- U>7.'). 

A.  D.  1776. — The  defeat  of  the  American 
army  by  Lord  Howe.  See  United  St.vtes  op 
Am.  ;  A.  D.  1776  (August). 

LONG  KNIVES,  The.     See  Y.aj^kee. 
LONG     PARLIAMENT.      See   Engl.vnd: 

A.  1).  1640-1641. 

LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS.— The  walls 
which  the  Athenians  built,  11  C.  457,  one,  four 
miles  long,  to  the  harbor  of  Phalerum,  and 
others,  four  and  one  half  miles  long,  to  the 
PiriBus,  to  protect  the  communication  of  their 
city  with  its  port,  were  called  the  Long  Walls. 
Tlie  same  name  had  been  previously  given  to  the 
walls  built  by  the  Athenians  to  protect  the  com- 
munication of  Megara.  then  their  ally,  with  its 
port  of  Nisica;  and  Corinth  had,  also,  its  Long 
Walls,  uniting  it  with  the  port  Leclucum.  The 
Long  Walls  of  Athens  were  destroyed  on  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  at  the  termination  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  B.  C.  404,  and  rebuilt,  B.  ('. 
393,  bvConon,  with  Persian  help.      See  Athens: 

B.  C.  466-151. 

LONGJUMEAU,  Peace  of  (1568).  Sec 
FiiANcE:   A.  I).   1.56;J-157U. 

LONGSTREET,  General  James.— Siege 
of  Knoxville.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  lb63(OcTOBEK — December:  Tennessee). 


LONGUEVILLE,  The  Duchess  de,  and 
the  Fronde.  Sii-  France:  A.  1>.  1649,  to  l(i51- 
1653. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN,  its  position,  and 
the  battle  on  it.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1863  (August — Septe-mber;  Tennessee); 
and  (()cTciiiER — NoVEMiiER;  Tennessee). 

LOOM,  Cartwright's  invention  of  the 
power.     See  Cotton  .Manufacture. 

LOPEZ,  The  Tyranny  of.  See  Par.\guav: 
A.  I).  16os^is73. 

LOPEZ  FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDI- 
TION (1851).     SccCuma:  a.  1).  184.5-1860. 

LORD. —  "Every  Teutoine  King  or  other 
leader  was  surrounded  by  a  liand  of  chosen  war- 
riors, personally  attached  to  him  of  their  own 
free  choice  [.see  Comitatus].  .  .  .  The  followers 
served  their  chief  in  peace  and  in  war;  they 
fought  for  him  to  the  death,  and  rescued  or 
avenged  his  life  with  their  own.  In  return,  they 
shared  whatever  gifts  or  honours  the  chief  could 
distribute  among  them;  and  in  our  tongue  at 
least  it  was  his  character  of  dispenser  of  gifts 
which  gave  the  chief  his  official  title.  He  was 
the  'Illaford,'  the  'Loaf-giver,'  a  name  which, 
through  a  series  of  softenings  and  contractions, 
and  with  a  complete  forgetfulncss  of  its  primi- 
tive meaning,  has  settled  down  into  the  modern 
form  of  Lord." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilixt.  yormim 
Conq.,  ch.  3,  sect.  2  (i'.  1). —  On  the  Latin  equiva- 
lent,'  Domiuus,'see  I.mper.\tor:  Final  signifi- 

C.\TION, 

LORD  CHANCELLOR,  The.     See  Cii.vn- 

CELLOR. 

LORD  DUNMORE'S  WAR.  See  Ohio 
(Valley):  A.  1>.  1774. 

LORDS,  British  House  of.— "The  ancient 
National  Assembly  [of  England]  gradually 
ceased  to  be  anything  more  than  an  assembly  of 
the  'greater  barons,'  and  ultimately  developed 
into  a  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  the  Upper 
House  of  the  National  Parliament.  The  heredi- 
tary character  of  the  House  of  Lords  —  now  long 
regarded  as  fi.xed  aud  fundamental  —  accrued 
slowly  and  uudesignedly,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  hercditaiy  descent  of  the  baronial  flefs,  prac- 
tically inalienable,  iu  right  of  which  summonses 
to  the  national  council  were  issued." — T.  P.  Tas- 
well-Langmcad,  Enijlixh  Const.  Hist.,  ch.  7. — 
"The  English  aristocrac}' is  a  typical  example 
of  the  way  iu  which  a  close  corporation  dies  out. 
Its  members  are  almost  always  wealthy  iu  the 
first  instance,  and  their  estates  have  been  con- 
stantly added  to  by  favour  from  the  Crown,  by 
something  like  the  monopoly  of  the  best  Gov- 
ernment appointments,  and  by  marriages  with 
wealthy  heiresses.  They  are  able  to  conunand 
the  field  sports  and  open-air  life  that  conduce  to 
health,  and  the  medical  advice  that  combats  dis- 
ea.se.  Nevertheless,  they  die  out  so  rajiidly  that 
only  five  families  out  of  uearl_v  .sL^c  hundred  go 
back  without  a  break,  and  in  the  male  line,  to 
the  tifteeuth  century.  .  .  .  155  peers  were  sum- 
moned to  the  first  Parliament  of  .James  II.  In 
1825,  only  140  years  later,  only  forty-eight  of 
these  nobles  were  represented  by  lineal  descen- 
dants in  the  male  line.  The  family  has  in  sev- 
eral instances  been  contiiuu'il  by  collaterals  beg- 
ging the  jicerage.  which  they  could  not  have 
chiimcd  at  law,  aud  iu  this  way  the  change  may 
seem  less  than  it  has  really  been;  but  the  broad 
result  appears  to  be  that  left  to  itself  from  1688, 
with   new   creations    absolutely   forbidden,    the 
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House  of  Lords  would  by  lliis  time  liave  bcoh 
practically  cxtinRuislied.  Of  Cliurlcs  IL's  si.\ 
bastards,  wlio  wore  made  did<fs,  only  llirco  have 
perpctn.-itc'd  the  race.  Three  peera;,'es  have  been 
lost  to  tlie  Howard  family,  three  lo  the  Greys, 
two  to  tlie  MordauMts,  two  to  tlio  Ilydos,  two  to 
the  Gerards,  and  twoto  the  liucascs.  .  .  .  It  is  in 
the  lower  strata  of  society  tliat  we  have  to  seeli 
for  the  springs  of  national  life." — ('.  II.  Pearson, 
Kdlldiinl  Life  and  OharitHer,  pp.  70-73.  —  "The 
British  peerage  is  sonielliing  unique;  in  the  world. 
In  England  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  no- 
bility. This  saying  may  indeed  .sound  like  a 
paradox.  The  English  nobility,  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, are  phrases  which  are  in  everyl)i)dy's 
mouth.  Yet,  in  strictness,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  aristocracy  or  a  nobility  in  England.  There 
is  undoubtedly  an  aristocratic  elcMuent  in  the 
English  constitution;  the  House  of  Lcirds  is  that 
aristocratic  element.  And  there  have  been  times 
in  English  history  when  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  to  aristocracy,  when  the  lords  have 
been  stronger  than  either  the  king  or  the  people. 
.  .  .  But  a  real  aristocracy,  like  that  of  Venice, 
an  aristocracy  not  only  stronger  than  either  king 
or  people,  but  which  had  driven  out  both  king 
and  people,  au  aiistocracy  from  whose  ranks  no 
man  can  come  down  and  into  whose  ranks  no 
man  can  rise  save  by  the  act  of  the  privileged 
body  it.sclf, — such  an  aristocracy  as  this  Eng- 
land has  never  seen.  Nor  has  England  ever 
seen  a  nobility  in  the  true  sense,  the  sense  which 
the  word  bears  in  every  continental  land,  a  body 
into  wdiieh  men  may  be  raised  bj'  the  king,  but 
from  which  no  man  may  coiue  down,  a  body 
wdiieh  hands  on  to  all  its  members,  to  the  latest 
generations,  some  kind  of  privilege  or  distinction, 
whether  its  privileges  consist  in  substantial  po- 
litical i)ower,  or  in  bare  titles  and  precedence.  In 
England  there  is  no  nobility.  The  so-called 
noble  family  is  not  noble  in  the  continental  sense ; 
privilege  does  not  go  on  from  generatton  to  gen- 
eration ;  titles  and  precedence  are  lost  in  the 
second  or  third  generation;  substantial  privilege 
exists  in  only  one  member  of  the  family  at  a 
time.  The  powers  and  privileges  of  the  peer 
himself  are  many;  but  they  belong  to  himself 
only;  his  children  are  legally  commoners;  his 
grandchildren  are  in  most  ciises  undistinguishable 
from  other  commoners.  ...  A  certain  groat 
position  in  the  state  is  hereditary;  but  nobility 
in  the  strict  sense  there  is  none.  The  actual 
holder  of  the  peerage  has,  as  it  were,  drawn  to 
his  own  person  the  whole  nobility  of  the  family." 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Pnwtioil  Bearings  of  Euriipaiii 
ITiiitun/  {Lectures  to  Aiaeriean  Atidicnces).  pp. 
30.5-3(J7.— "At  the  end  of  1893  tliere  were  54.5 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  up  thus; 
Peers,  469;  Lords  of  Appeal  and  Ex-Lords  of 
Appeal,  5;  Representative  Peers  of  Scotlanil,  10; 
Representative  Peers  of  Ireland,  38;  Lords  Spir- 
itual, 37.  The  Lords  of  Appeal  are  lawyers  of 
great  distinction  wdio  are  appointed  hy  the  Quc<'n 
and  hold  office  during  good  behavior.  Their 
numlier  is  always  about  the  same.  Their  work 
is  mainly  judicial ;  but  these  Law  Lords,  as  they 
are  called,  also  speak  and  vote  in  the  delibera- 
tive and  legislative  proceedings  of  the  Upper 
House.  The  position  of  a  Lord  of  Appeal  differs 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  peer  in  that  Ins  office  is 
not  hereditary.  As  regards  the  representative 
peers,  those  from  Ireland,  who  number  38,  are 
elected  for  life;  those  from  Scotland,  who  num- 


ber 10,  are  elected  at  a  meeting  of  Scotch  peers, 
held  in  Holyrood  Palace.  Ediid)nrgh,  after  each 
General  Election,  and  hoM  cilliee  iluring  the  life- 
time of  a  Parliament.  The  Lords  lSpirit\nd  in- 
clude (1)  the  Arehbisliop  of  Canterbury,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  and  Winchester;  and  (3)  twenty-two 
out  of  the  other  twent3--nine  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  En^d.and.  The  prelates  wlio.se  titles 
have,  lieen  given  take  their  sc^ats  in  the  House 
innnediately  on  appointment;  the  other  bishoiig 
take  their  seats  l)y  order  of  seniority  of  con- 
.secration.  The  prelat(^s  who  are  without  seats 
in  (he  House  of  Lords  are  known  as  .pmior 
bishops.  The  BLshop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  a 
.seat  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords,  but  no  vote." — E. 
Porrilt,  The  Knfjlialnnnn.  at  Home,  ch.  0. —  For  an 
aeeiiuiit  of  the  transient  abolition  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1049,  see  Ex(il,\nd:  A.  D.  1049 
(FiiriRi'.\i!Y).  See,  also,  PAiu.r.vMiiNT,  The  Eno- 
i.isu;  and  li^sTATKs.  Tni;  TnitEE. 

LORDS  OF  ARTICLES.  See  Scotl.vnd: 
A.  D.  133(i-10i):l:  and  10MM-ir,90. 

LORDS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION.  See 
ScoTi.Axn:   A.   D.  1.m7;  and  1. 5.58-1. 500. 

LORDS  OF  THE  ISLES.  See  Hebhides: 
A.  1).  1:j10-1.5(I  1 ;  Mnd  Haulaw,  Battle  ok. 

LORDS  SPIRITUAL  AND  TEMPO- 
RAL, The.     See  Estatios,  Tue  Turei;. 

LORENZO  DE'  MEDICI  (called  The 
Magnificent),  The  rule  of.  See  Florence: 
A.  1).  1409-1493. 

LORRAINE:  A.  D.  843-870.— Formation 
and  dissolution  of  the  kingdom. —  In  the  ili- 
vision  of  the  empire  of  (Iharlennigne  among  his 
three  grandsons,  made  by  the  treaty  of  Verdun, 
A.  D.  843,  the  elder,  Lolbaire,  bearing  the  title 
of  Emperor,  received  the  kingdom  of  Italj-,  and, 
with  it,  another  kingdom,  named,  after  himself, 
Lotharingia  —  afterwards  called  Lorraine.  This 
latter  was  so  formed  as  to  be  an  extension  north- 
westwardly of  bis  Italian  kingdom,  and  to  stretch 
in  a  long  belt  between  the  Germanic  dominion 
of  his  brother  Ludwig  and  the  Francia  Nova,  or 
France,  of  his  brotlier  Charles.  It  extended 
"  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  Provence, 
bounded  bvthat  river  on  one  frontier,  bj' France 
on  the  other.  "—H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Afies.ch.  1, 
pt.  1,  note. — "Between  these  two  states  [of  the 
Eastern  and  Western,  or  Germanic  and  Gallic 
Franks]  the  policy  of  the  ninth  century  instinc- 
tively put  a  barrier.  The  Emperor  Lothar,  be- 
sides Italy,  kept  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory 
between  the  dominions  of  his  Eastern  and  West- 
ern brothers.  .  .  .  This  land,  having  .  .  .  been 
the  donunion  of  two  Lothars,  took  the  name 
of  Lotharingia,  Lothringen,  or  Lorraine,  a  name 
which  part  of  it  has  kept  to  this  day.  This  land, 
sometimes  attached  to  the  Eastern  kingdom, 
sometimes  to  theAVestern,  sometimes  divirled  l)e- 
tween  the  two,  sometimes  separated  from  both, 
always  kept  its  character  of  a  border-land.  .  .  . 
Lotharingia  took  in  the  two  duchies  of  the  Ripu- 
arian  Lotharingia  and  Lotharingia  on  the  ^Mosel. 
The  former  contains  a  large  part  of  the  modern 
Belgi\im  and  the  neighboring  lands  on  the  Rhine, 
including  the  royal  city  of  Aachen.  Lotharingia 
on  the  Alosel  answ'crs  roughly  to  the  later  duchy 
of  that  name,  though  its  extent  to  the  East  fs 
C(rasiderably  larger." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilistor- 
ieiil  Geofi.  of  Europe,  eh.  0,  .scci.  1. — "Upon  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  Lothair  [A.  D.  855]  his 
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share  of  the  Carlovingian  Inheritance,  the  King- 
dom acquired  by  disobedience,  violence,  deceit 
and  fraud,  sustained  furtlier  partitions:  Lothair's 
piece  of  tlie  rent  garment  was  clutclicd  and  tat- 
tered again  and  again  l)y  Ins  nearest  of  liin,  his 
tliree  sons,  and  tlieir  two  uncles,  and  the  sons 
and  the  sons'  sons  of  his  sons  and  uncles,  till  the 
lineage  ended,  .  .  .  Tiie  Emperor  Lothair  had 
directed  and  confirmed  the  partition  of  his  third 
of  the  Carlovingian  Empire,  appointed  to  him 
by  the  treaty  of  Venhui."  His  namesake,  his 
.second  son,  Lothair  11.,  received  the  kingdom 
called  "Lotharingia,  Lothierregne,  or  Lorraine," 
and  which  is  defined  in  the  terms  of  modern 
geography  as  follows;  "The  thirteen  Cantons 
of  Switzerland  with  their  allies  and  tributaries. 
East  or  Free  Friesland,  Oldenburgh,  the  whole 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  all  other  territories 
included  in  the  Archbishojiric  of  Utrecht,  tlie 
Trois  Eveches,  >Ietz,  Toid  and  Verdun,  the 
electorates  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne,  the  Pala- 
tine Bishopric  of  LWge,  Alsace  and  Franche- 
Comte,  Ilainault  and  the  Cambresis,  Brabant 
(known  in  intermediate  stages  as  Basse-Lorraine, 
or  the  Ducliy  of  Lohier),  Naniur,  Jvdiers  and 
Cleves,  Lu.xemburgh  and  Limburg.  the  Duchy 
of  Bar  and  the  Ducliy  which  retained  the  name 
of  Lorraine,  the  only  memorial  of  the  antient 
and  dissolved  kingdom.  .  ,  .  After  King  Lo- 
thair's death  [A.  D.  8G9]  nine  family  competitors 
successively  came  into  the  field  for  that  much- 
coveted  Lotharingia."  Charles  the  Bald,  one  of 
the  uncles  of  the  deceased  king, —  he  who  held 
the  Neustrian  or  French  dominion, —  took  pos- 
session and  got  himself  crowned  king  of  Lotha- 
ringia. But  the  rival  uncle,  Louis  the  German, 
soon  forced  him  (A.  D.  870)  to  a  division  of  the 
spoils.  "The  lot  of  Charles  consisted  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Provence,  and  most  of  those  Lotha- 
ringian  dominions  where  the  French  or  AValloon 
tongue  was  and  yet  is  spoken ;  ...  he  also  took 
some  purely  Belgic  territories,  especially  that 
very  important  district  successively  known  as 
Basse-Lorraine,  the  Duchy  of  Lohier,  and  Bra- 
bant. Jlodern  history  is  dawning  fast  upon  us. 
Louis-le-Germanique  received  Aix-la-Chapdle. 
Cologne,  Treves,  Utrecht,  Strasburgh.  Met/,. — 
indeed  nearly  all  the  territories  of  the  Belgic  and 
German  tongues. " —  Sir  P.  Palgrave,  Ilixt.  of 
Normandy  and  Eur/,,  r.  1,  pj).  361-370. — See, 
also,  Verdun,  Tke.vtt  of. 

A.  D.  911-980. — The  dukedom  established. 
— The  definite  separation  of  the  E-ist  Fnmks. 
who  ultimately  constituted  the  Germany  of 
miidern  histor\',  from  the  West  or  Neustrian 
Franks,  out  of  whose  political  organization 
sprang  the  kingdom  of  France,  took  place  in 
911,  w'hen  the  Franconian  duke  Conrad  was 
elected  king  by  the  Germanic  nations,  and  the 
rule  of  the  Carolingian  princes  was  ended  for 
them.  In  this  proceeding  Lotharingia,  or  Lor- 
raine, refused  to  concur.  "Nobles  and  people 
held  to  the  old  imperial  dynasty.  .  .  .  Opinions, 
customs,  traditions,  .'^till  rcndcreil  the  Lotharin- 
giaus  niaiidy  members  of  Romanized  Gaul.  They 
severed  them.selves  from  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine,  separated  l)y  influences  more  power- 
ful than  the  stream."  The  Lotharingians,  ac- 
cordingly, reptidiated  the  sovereignty  of  Conrad 
and  jilaci'd  Iheiuselves  luider  the  ride  of  Charles 
the  Simjile,  the  Carolingian  king  then  strug- 
gling to  maintain  his  slender  throne  at  Laon. 
''Twice  did  King  Conrad  attempt   to  win   Lo- 


tharingia and  reunite  the  Rhine-kingdom  to  the 
German  realm:  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  Al- 
sace, but  the  remainder  was  resolutely  retained 
by  Charles. "  In  916  this  remainder  was  consti- 
tuted a  duchy,  by  Charles,  and  conferred  upon 
Gilbert,  son  of  Rainier.  Count  of  Ilainault,  who  liad 
been  the  leader  of  the  movement  against  Conrad 
and  the  Germanic  nations.  A  little  later,  when 
the  Carolingian  dynasty  was  near  its  end,  Henry 
the  Fowler  and  his  son  Otho,  the  great  German 
king  who  revived  the  empire,  recovered  the  su- 
zerainty of  Lorraine,  and  Otho  gave  it  to  his 
brother  Bruno.  Archbishop  of  Cologne.  Under 
Bruno  it  was  divided  into  two  ]iarts.  Upper  and 
Lower  Lorraine.  Lower  Lorraine  was  subse- 
quently conferred  by  Otho  II.  upon  his  cousin 
Charles,  brother  to  Lothaire,  the  last  of  the 
French  Carolingian  kings.  "The  nature  and 
extent  of  this  same  grant  has  been  the  subject 
of  elaborate  critical  enquiry;  but,  for  our  pur- 
poses, it  is  sutticient  to  know,  that  Charles  is 
accepted  bv  all  the  historical  disputants  as  first 
amongst  the  hereditary  Dukes  of  the  '  Basse- 
Lorraine';  and,  having  received  investiture,  he 
became  a  vassal  of  the  Emperor."  In  980,  this 
disposition  of  Lower  Lorraine  was  ratified  by 
Lothaire,  the  French  king,  who,  "abandoning 
all  his  rights  and  pretensions  over  Lorraine, 
openly  and  solemnly  renounced  the  dominions, 
and  granted  the  same  to  be  held  without  let  or 
interference  from  the  French,  and  be  subjected 
for  ever  to  the  German  Empire." — Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave, Hist,  of  Korinamly  and  Enrj.,  hk.  1,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1  andch.  i.  pt.  2. — "Lotharingia  retained  its 
Carolingian  princes,  but  it  retained  tliem  only  by 
definitiveh'  becoming  a  fief  of  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Charles  died  in  jirison,  but  his  children 
continued  to  reign  in  Lotharingia  as  va.s.sals  of 
the  Empire.  Lotharingia  was  thus  wholly  lost 
to  France;  that  portion  of  it  which  was  retained 
1)V  the  descendants  of  Charles  in  the  female  line 
still  preserves  its  freedom  as  part  of  the  indepen- 
dent Kingdom  of  Belgium." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  the  Norman  Conquest  of  En//.,  ch.  4,  sect. 
4(('.  li 

A.  D.  1430. — Acquisition  of  the  duchy  by 
Ren6,  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Count  of  Provence, 
afterwards  King  of  Naples. — Union  with  Bar. 
SeeAN.ior:  A.  D.  l-2iM)-1440. 

A.  D.  1476. — Short-lived  conquest  by  Charles 
the  Bold.     SeeBuRGUNiiY:  A.  1).  1476-1477. 

A.  D.  1505-1559.  —  Rise  of  the  Guises,  a 
branch  of  the  ducal  house. — Cession  to  France 
of  Les  Trois  Eveches.  See  Fh.vxce:  A.  D. 
1.j47-1.>59. 

A.  D.  1624-1663. — Quarrels  and  war  of  Duke 
Charles  IV.  with  Richelieu  and  France. — Ruin 
and  depopulation  of  the  duchy. — Its  posses- 
sion by  the  French. — Early  in  Richelieu's  ad- 
miiiistratiim  of  tlic  French  government,  the  first 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  union  of  Lorraine 
with  France.  "Its  situation,  as  well  asitswealth 
and  fertility,  made  it  an  acquisition  sjiecially  val- 
uable to  that  kingdom.  .  .  .  Lorraine  had  long 
been  ruled  by  the  iire.sent  family  of  dukes,  and 
in  its  government  more  had  remained  of  feudal 
usages  than  in  the  monarchy  that  had  grown  uj) 
beside  it.  The  character  and  career  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Guise  had  brought  Ijorraine 
into  very  intimate  connection  with  France,  and 
the  closeness  of  its  relations  added  danger  to  its 
position  as  an  iudejiendent  slate.  Charles  IV. 
became  Duke  of  Lorraine  in  IG'24  by  virtue  of 
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the  riglits  of  his  CDUsiu  aurl  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  last  dulve.  .  .  .  He  soon  begun  lo  take 
part  in  tlie  inlrigiics  of  tlie  French  Co\irl.  and  lie 
enrolled  himself  among  the  lovers  of  Mme.  de 
Clievrense  and  the  enemies  of  Uichelieu.  .  .  . 
Riehelieu  liad  long  sought  occasion  for  offence 
against  the  I)id<e  Cliarles.  The  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine was  hound  lo  do  hcinor  to  tlie  French  king 
for  the  Duchy  of  ]5ar  [wliich  was  a  lief  of  the 
French  crown,  wliilc  Lurrahie  was  an  imperial 
fief],  a  duty  which  was  often  omitted,  and  the 
agents  of  Richelieu  discovered  that  France  had 
ancient  and  valid  el.'iims  to  other  parts  of  his 
territory.  Ills  relations  with  France  were  ren- 
dered still  more  uncertain  by  his  own  untrust- 
worthy character.  To  tell  the  truth  or  to  keep 
his  agreement  were  equally  impossible  for  Duke 
Charles,  and  he  was  dealing  with  a  man  wilh 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  tritlc.  Gustuvus 
A<lolpluis  had  invaded  Germajiy,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  was  eager  in  defending  the  cause  of 
the  Emperor.  In  .Januaiy,  1G33,  he  was  forced 
to  make  a  jieace  with  France,  by  which  he  agreed 
to  make  no  treaty  with  any  other  prince  or  state 
without  the  knowledge  and  jiermission  of  the 
French  king.  Charles  paid  no  attention  to  this 
treaty,  and  for  all  these  causes  in  June,  1032, 
Louis  [XIII.]  invaded  Iiis  dominions.  They  lay 
open  to  the  French  army,  and  no  eliicient  oppo- 
sition could  be  made.  On  June  26th  Charles 
was  forced  to  sign  a  second  treaty,  by  which  he 
surrendered  the  city  and  county  of  Clermont, 
and  also  yielded  the  possession  for  four  years  of 
the  citadels  of  Stenay  and  Jametz.  .  .  .  This 
treaty  made  little  change  in  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs. Charles  continued  to  act  in  hostility  to 
the  Swedes,  to  assist  Gaston  [Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  rebellious  and  troublesome  brother  of  Louis 
XIII.,  who  had  married  Margaret  of  Lorraine, 
the  Duke's  sister],  and  in  every  way  to  violate 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  he  had  made.  He 
seemed  resolved  to  complete  his  own  ruin,  and 
lie  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. In  1638  Louis  a  second  tinie  invaded  Lor- 
raine, and  the  Swedes,  in  return  for  the  duke's 
hostility  to  them,  also  entered  the  province. 
Charles'  forces  were  scattered  and  he  was  help- 
less, but  he  was  as  false  as  he  was  weak.  He 
promised  to  surrender  his  sister  Margaret,  and 
he  allowed  her  to  escape.  He  sent  his  brother  to 
make  a  treaty  and  then  refused  to  ratify  it.  At 
last,  he  made  the  most  disadvantageous  treaty 
that  was  possible,  and  surrendered  his  capital, 
Nancy,  the  most  strongly  fortitied  city  of  Lor- 
raine, into  Louis'  possession  until  all  ditficulties 
should  be  settled  between  the  king  and  the  duke, 
which,  as  Richelieu  said,  might  take  till  eternity. 
In  January,  1634,  Charles  ptu'sued  his  eccentric 
career  by  granting  all  his  rights  in  the  duchy  to 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine.  The  new 
duke  also  married  a  cousin  in  order  to  unite  the 
rights  of  the  two  branches.  .  .  .  Charles  adopted 
the  life  of  a  wandering  soldier  of  fortune,  which 
was  most  to  his  taste,  and  commanded  the  im- 
perial forces  at  the  Ijattle  of  Nordlingen.  He 
soon  assumed  again  the  rights  which  he  had 
ceded,  but  his  conduct  rendered  them  constantly 
less  valuable.  The  following  years  were  tilled 
with  struggles  with  France,  which  resulted  in 
her  taking  possession  of  still  more  of  Lorraine, 
until  its  duke  was  entirely  a  fugitive.  Such 
struggles  brought  upon  its  inhabitants  a  condi- 
tion of  constantly  increasing  want  and  misery. 


...  It  was  ravaged  by  the  hordes  of  the  Duke 
of  Weimar  and  the  Swedes  [see  Gkiimany:  A.  D. 
H!:il-I(!;i!)|,  and  on  every  side  were  pillage  and 
burning  and  murders.  Famine  followed,  and 
the  horrors  p(!rpetrat.(Ml  from  it  were  said  to  lie 
more  than  could  lie  described.  Richelieu  him- 
self wrote  tliat  the  iiihaliitants  of  Lorraine  were 
mostly  dead,  villages  biirnc'd,  cities  di;.serted, 
and  a  century  would  not  entirely  restore  the 
country.  Vincent  de  Paul  did  much  of  his  char- 
itable work  in  tliat  unhappy  province.  .  .  .  The 
didce  at  last,  in  1641,  came  as  a  suppliant  to 
Richelieu  to  ask  for  his  duchy,  and  it  was 
granted  him,  but  on  the  condition  that  Stenay, 
Dun,  Jametz,  and  Clermont  should  be  united  to 
France,  that  Nancy  sho'uld  remain  in  the  king's 
possession  until  the  [leace,  and  that  tlie  duke 
should  assist  France  with  his  troops  against  all 
enemies  whenever  required.  .  .  .  Charles  was 
hardly  back  in  liis  dominions  before  he  chose  to 
regard  the  treaty  he  had  made  as  of  no  validity, 
and  in  July  he  violated  it  openly,  and  shortly 
took  refuge  with  the  Spanish  army.  .  .  .  There- 
upon the  French  again  invaded  Lorraine,  and  by 
October,  1641,  practically  the  whole  province 
was  in  their  hands.  It  so  continued  until  1063." 
— J.  B.  Perkins,  Fraiire  iiiulcr  [Uichelieu  aiul'\ 
ifdzuriii,  ch.  0  (p.  1). — "The  faithfulness  with 
which  he  [the  Diike  of  Lorraine]  adhered  to  his 
alliance  with  Austria,  in  spite  of  threatened 
losses,  formeil  in  the  end  a  strong  bond  of  recip- 
rocal attachment  and  sympathy  between  the 
Ilapsburgs  and  the  Princes  of  Lorraine,  which, 
at  a  later  day,  became  even  firmer,  and  finally 
culminated  in  the  marriage  of  Stephen  of  Lor- 
raine and  Maria  Theresa." — A.  Gindely,  Hist,  of 
the  Thirty  Yiarx    Witr,  r.  2.  eh.  6,  seet.  3. 

A.  D.  1648. — Desertion  of  the  cause  of  the 
duke  in  the  Peace  of  'Westphalia.  See  Geu- 
m.xnt:  a.  D.  164S. 

A.  D.  1659. — Restored  to  the  dulce  with 
some  shearing  of  territory.  See  Fk.vnii::  .V.  D. 
16.')9-1601. 

A.  D.  1679. —  Restoration  refused  by  the 
duke.     See  NiMEOfEK.  Pr.vce  of. 

A.  D.  1680. — Entire  absorption  of  Les  Trois 
Evech^s  in  France  with  boundaries  extended 
by  the  Chamber  of  Reannexation.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1679-1681. 

A.  D.  1697. — Restored  to  the  duke  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick.     See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1097. 

A.  D.  1735. — Ceded  to  France. — Reversion 
of  Tuscany  secured  to  the  former  duke.  See 
FiiAxci;:  A.  1).  1733-173.'i. 

A.  D.  1871. — One  fifth  ceded  to  the  German 
empire  by  France.  See  Fk.ance:  A.  D.  1871 
(J.ANUARY — May). 

A.  D.  1871-1879. — Organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  German  im- 
perial province.  See  Ger.many:  A.  D.  1871- 
1879. 


LOSANTIVILLE.     See  Cincinx.\ti:  A.  D. 

1788. 

LOSE-COAT  FIELD,  Battle  of.— In  1470 
an  insurrection  against  the  government  of  King 
Edward  IV.  broke  out  in  Lincolnshire,  England, 
under  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert  Welles,  who  raised 
the  Lancastrian  standard  of  King  Henry.  The 
insurgents  were  vigorously  attacked  by  Edward, 
at  a  place  near  Stamford,  when  the  greater  part 
of  them  ' '  flung  away  their  coats  and  took  to 
flight,  leaving  their  leader  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
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of  his  enemies.  The  mauner  in  wliicli  the  rebels 
■svere  dispersed  caused  tlie  action  to  be  spoken  of 
as  the  battle  of  Lose-coat  Field, " — .1.  Gainlner. 
Houses  of  Lancaster  and  Torh,  eh.  8. — The  engage- 
ment is  sometimes  called  the  Battle  of  Stamford. 

LOST  TEN  TRIBES  OF  ISRAEL.  See 
Jew.s:  Kengdoms  of  Isk.vel  .^jnd  Jud.^u:  also, 
Sam.\ri-\, 

LOTHAIRE,  King  of  France,  A,  D  n-,4- 
986 Lothaire  L,  King  of  Italy  and  Rhine- 
land,  S1T-8.J.J;  King  of  Lotharingia,  and  titu- 
lar Emperor,  8-):j-S.>') Lothaire  H,,  Em- 
peror, 1  i;«-113T:  King  of  Germany,  Ui.VH37. 

LOTHARINGIA.     See  Lorr,uxe, 

LOTHIAN.  See  Sco.tland;  10-11th  Cen- 
turies. 

LOUIS,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  1861-1889. 
....Louis  of  Nassau,  and  the  struggle  in 
the   Netherlands.      See   2vetiieri>.\nds:   A.  I). 

ISej-l.-it;!),    to    1."j73-1.jT4 Louis     I.    (called 

The  Pious),  Emperor  of  the  West,  A,  D,  814- 
840;   King  of  Aquitaine,  781-814;   King  of  the 

Franks, 8 14-840 Louis  I. (called  The  Great  i, 

King  of  Hungary,  134i-1382;  King  of  Poland, 

1370-138i Louis  I,,  King  of  Naples,  13S-3- 

1384;  Count  of  Provence  and  Duke  of  Anjou, 

13.39-1384 Louis  I,,   King  of  Sicily,  1342- 

1355 Louis  II,(calledThe  Stammeren,King 

of  France,  877-879 Louis  II.  icalled  The 

German),  King  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany), 

843-87-") Louis   II,,  King  of   Hungary  and 

Bohemia,    1516-1526 Louis    II.,     King    of 

Naples,  1389-1399:  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Count 
of  Provence,  1384-1417,     Sec  It.\i,y;  A,  D,  1343- 

1380.    aud    1386-1414 Louis    III.,    King   of 

the  Franks  (Northern  France),  .'-i79-8S2 ;  East 
Franks  (Germany^  in  association  with  Carlo- 
mam,  sTC-ssi Louis  III.  (called  The  Child), 

King  of  the  East  Franks  (Germany),  899-910. 

Louis   III.,  King  of  Provence,  1417-1434. 

,  .  .  Louis  III.,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Prov- 
ence, and   titular  King  of  Naples,  1417-1434. 

Louis    IV.,  King  of  France,  936-9.54 

Louis  V.  (of  Bavaria),  Emperor,  1327-1.347; 
King  of  Germany  (in  rivalry  with   Frederick 

III.),  1313-1347;  King  of  Italy,  1327-1347 

Louis  v..  King  of  France,  9^6-9s7 Louis 

VI.  (called  The   Fat),  King  of  France,  1108- 

1137 Louis  VII.,    King  of   France,    1137- 

1180 Louis  VIII.,   King  of  France,  122.3- 

1226 Louis  IX.  (called  Saint  Louis),  King 

of  France,  1226-1270 Louis  X.  (called  Le 

Hutin,  or  The  Brawler),  King  of  France,  1314- 

1310;    King  of   Navarre,   1305-1316 Louis 

XI.,  King  of  France,  1461-1483 Louis  XII., 

King  of   France,   1498-1515 Louis   XIII., 

King   of  France,    1610-1643 Louis     XIV. 

(called    "The    Grand    Monarch"),     King    of 

France,    1643-171.5 Louis    XV.,    King    of 

France,  1715-1774 Louis    XVL,    King   of 

France,   1774-1793 Louis   XVIL,   nominal 

King  of  France,  1793-1796,  during  the  Revolu- 
tion ;  died   in  prison,  aged  twelve  years 

Louis  XVIII.,  King  of  France,  181.5-1824 

Louis   Napoleon    Bonaparte.     See   2s.\1'()t,E(in' 

III Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France  (of  the 

House  of  Orleans),  1S30~1S4S, 

LOUIS,    Saint,    Establishments    of.      Sec 

W.VCilOH  OK  B.iTTLE. 


LOUISBOURG:  A.  D. 
fortification  of  the  Harbor. 
A.  D.  1720-1745. 


1720-1745.  —  The 
See  Cape  Bketox  : 


A.  D.  1745. — Surrender  to  the  New  Eng- 
landers.     See  New  England;  A.  I).  1745. 

A.  D.  1748. — Restoration  to  France.  See 
New  Excii.AND:  A.  1).  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1757. — English  designs  against,  post- 
poned.    See  Canada:  A.  1).  1756-1757. 

A.  D.  1758-1760.— Final  capture  and  de- 
struction of  the  place  by  the  English.  See 
Cape  Breton  Island:  A,  I).  1758-1760, 

LOUISIANA  :    The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

See  American  AiiORiGiNEs;  Mlskhogean  Fa.ni- 
ILY,  anil  Pawnee  (Caddoan)  Fa-mh.v. 

A.  D.  1629. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  Caro- 
lina grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath,  by  Charles  I. 
of  England.     See  Amerua;   A.  I).  1629. 

A.  D.  1682. — Named  and  possession  taken 
for  the  king  of  France,  by  La  Salle.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1669-1687. 

A.  D.  1698-1712. — Iberville's  colonization. — 
Separation  in  government  from  New  France. 
— Crozat's  monopoly. — The  French  territorial 
claim. — "The  court  of  France  had  been  en- 
gaged in  wars  and  political  intrigues,  and  nothing 
toward  colonizing  Louisiana  had  been  effected 
since  the  disastrous  expedition  of  La  Salle. 
Twelve  years  had  elapsed,  but  his  discoveries 
and  his  unfortunate  fate  had  not  been  forgotten. 
At  length,  in  1698,  an  expedition  for  colonizing 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  was  set  on 
foot  by  the  French  king.  It  was  placed  under 
the  command  of  M,  d'  Iberville,  who  had  been 
an  experienced  and  distinguished  naval  com- 
mander in  the  French  wars  of  Canada,  and  asuc- 
cessfid  agent  in  establishing  colonies  in  Canada, 
Acadie  and  Cape  Breton,  ,  .  ."  With  bis  little 
fleet  of  two  frigates,  rating  30  guns  each,  and 
two  smaller  vessels,  bearing  a  company  of  ma- 
rines and  200  colonists,  including  a  few  women 
and  children,  he  prepared  to  set  sail  from  France 
for  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  colonists 
were  mostly  soldiers  who  had  served  in  the 
armies  of  France  aud  had  received  an  honorable 
discliarge.  They  were  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions aud  implements  requisite  for  opening 
settlements  in  the  wilderness.  It  was  on  the 
24th  day  of  September,  1698,  that  this  colony 
sailed  from  Rochelle, "  On  tlic  2d  of  the  follow- 
ing JIarch,  after  considerable  exploration  of  the 
coast,  west  from  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Pensa- 
cola,  Iberville  found  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
being  confirmed  in  the  identification  of  it  by  dis- 
covery of  a  letter,  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians, 
which  Tonti  had  written  to  La  Salle  thirleen 
3'ears  before,  "Soon  afterward,  Iberville  select- 
ed a  site  and  began  to  erect  a  fort  upon  the  north- 
east shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biloxi,  about  tiftecn 
miles  north  of  Ship  Island.  Here,  upon  a  sandy 
shore,  and  under  a  burning  sun,  upon  a  [line 
barren,  he  settled  his  colony,  about  80  miles 
northeast  from  the  iirescnt  city  of  New  Orleans. 
.  .  ,  Having  thus  located  his  colony,  and  pro- 
tected them  [liy  a  fort]  from  the  danger  of  In- 
di;iu  tre;u-liery  and  hoslility,  he  madi'  other  pro- 
vision for  their  comfort  and  security,  and  then 
set  sail  for  France,  leaving  his  two  l)rothcrs, 
Sauvollc  and  Bienville,  as  his  lieutenants,"  The 
following  September  an  English  corvette  ap- 
peared in  the  river,  intending  to  explore  it,  but 
w;is  warned  off  by  tlie  French,  and  retired. 
During  the  .summer  of  1699  the  colonists  suffered 
terrilily  from  the  maladies  of  the  region,  and 
-M.   Sauvolle,  with  ntauy  others,  died.     "Early 
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in  DcopnibtT  following  (I'lbervillo  returnod  with 
an  iidilitioniil  colon}'  and  n  detiiclinifnt  of  troops, 
in  company  with  several  vessels  of  war.  Up  to 
this  lime,  the  |H'incipal  settlements  had  been  at 
Ship  Island  antl  on  the  I5a y  of  Bilo.\i;  others  had 
been  bejrnn  at  the  liay  f)f  St.  Louis  and  on  the 
Ha)-  of  .Mobile.  These  were  made  as  a  matter  of 
convenience,  to  hold  and  occupy  the  country  ;  for 
his  principal  object  was  to  coloni/.e  the  banks  of 
the  .Mississipiii  itself."  Ibervilk'  now  built  a 
fort  and  located  a  small  colony  at  a  point  about 
.W  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  about 
38  miles  below  the  present  city  of  New  Orleans. 
The  next  j-ear,  having  been  joined  I)y  the  veteran 
De  Tonti  with  a  party  of  French  Canadians  from 
the  Illinois,  Iberville  ascended  the  river  nearly 
400  miles,  formed  a  friendly  alliance  with  the 
Natchez  tribe  of  Indians,  and  selected  for  a 
future  settlement  the  site  of  the  i)rescut  city  of 
Natchez.  "  In  the  spring  of  1703  war  had  been 
declared  by  England  against  France  and  Siiain, 
and  by  order  of  the  King  of  France  the  head- 
quarters of  the  commandant  were  removed  to 
the  western  bank  of  the  Jlobile  River.  This  was 
the  lirst  Eviropeau  settlement  within  the  present 
State  of  Alabama.  The  Spanish  .settlement  at 
Pensacola  was  not  remote:  but  as  England  was 
now  the  common  enemy,  the  French  and  Spanish 
comnnrud;uits  arranged  their  boundary  between 
Mobile  and  Pensacola  Baj's  to  be  the  Perdido 
River.  .  .  .  The  whole  colony  of  Southern  Lou- 
isiana as  yet  did  not  number  30  families  besides 
soldiers.  Bilious  fevers  had  cut  otf  many  of  the 
lirst  emigrants,  and  famine  and  Indian  hostility 
now  threatened  the  remainder."  Two  years 
later,  Iberville  was  broken  in  health  by  an  at- 
tack of  yellow  fever  and  retired  to  France. 
After  six  further  j-ears  of  hardship  and  sull'ering, 
the  colony,  in  1710,  still  "  presented  a  population 
of  only  380  souls,  distributed  into  five  settle- 
ments, remote  from  each  other.  These  were  ou 
Ship  Island,  Cat  Island,  at  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and 
on  the  Jlississippi.  .  .  .  Heretofore  the  settle- 
ments of  Louisiana  had  been  a  dependence  on  New 
Prance,  or  Canada,  although  separated  by  a 
wilderness  of  3,000  miles  in  extent.  Now  it  was 
to  be  made  an  independent  government,  respon- 
sible only  to  the  crown,  and  comprising  also  the 
Illinois  country  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
government  of  Louisiana  was  accordingl}'  placed 
fl711]  in  the  liauds  of  a  governor-general.  The 
headquarters,  or  seat  of  the  colonial  government, 
was  established  at  Jlobile,  and  a  new  iovi  was 
erected  upon  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Mobile.  .  .  .  lu  France  it  was  still  believedthat 
Louisiana  presented  a  rich  field  for  enterprise  and 
speculation.  The  court,  therefore,  determined 
to  ])lace  the  resources  of  the  province  under  the 
influence  of  individual  enterprise.  For  this  pur- 
pose, a  grant  of  exclusive  privileges,  in  all  the 
commerce  of  the  province,  for  a  term  of  l.T  years, 
was  made  to  Anthony  Crozat,  a  rich  and  influ- 
ential merchant  of  France.  His  cliarter  was 
dated  September  3Cth.  1713.  At  this  time  the 
limits  of  Louisiana,  as  claimed  by  France,  were 
very  extensive.  As  specified  in  the  charter  of 
Crozat,  it  was  '  bounded  b)'  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  by  the  English  lands  of  Carolina  on  the 
east,  including  all  the  establishments,  jjorts,  ha- 
vens, rivers,  and  principally  the  port  and  haven 
of  the  Isle  of  Dauphin,  heretofore  called  JIassacre ; 
the  River  St.  Louis,  heretofore  called  Mississippi, 
from  the  edge  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Illinois, 


together  with  the  River  St.  Philip,  heretofore 
called  Missouri,  the  River  St.  .Jerome,  heretofore 
called  Waliash,  with  all  the  lands,  lakes,  an<l 
rivers  mediately  or  innnediately  flowing  into  any 
jiartof  the  River  St.  I.,ouis  or  Mississippi.'  Thus 
iiouisiana,  as  claimed  by  France  at  that  early 
]ieriod,  embraced  all  the  immense  regions  of  the 
United  .States  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains  on 
the  east  to  the  llocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
and  northward  to  the  great  lakes  of  Canada."  — 
J.  \V'.  iMonetle,  Uiist.  of  tite  JJincovery  aiul  tiMle- 
ment  of  the  Valley  of  tfie  Mississippi,  bk.  2,  ch. 
5  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1717-1718. — Crozat's  failure  and  John 
Law's  Mississippi  Bubble. — The  founding  of 
New  Orleans. — "Crozat's  failure  was,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  foreordained.  His  scheme, 
indc'cd,  proved  a  stumbling-block  to  the  colony 
and  a  loss  to  himself.  In  five  years  (1717)  he  was 
glad  to  surrender  his  monopoly  to  the  crown. 
From  its  ashes  sprung  the  gigantic  Mi.ssi.ssippi 
Scheme  of  John  Law,  to  wlioni  all  Louisiana, 
now  including  the  Illinois  country,  was  granted 
for  a  term  of  years.  Compared  with  this  prodi- 
gality Crozat's  concession  was  but  a  plaything. 
It  not  only  gave  Law's  Com]iany  proprietary 
rights  to  the  soil,  but  power  was  conferred  toad- 
minister  justice,  make  peace  or  war  with  the 
natives,  build  forts,  levy  troops  and  with  consent 
of  the  crown  to  appoint  such  military  governors 
as  it  should  think  fitting.  These  extraordinary 
privileges  were  put  in  force  by  a  royal  edict, 
dated  in  September,  1717.  The  new  comjiany 
[called  the  Western  Company]  granted  lands 
along  the  river  to  individuals  or  associated  per- 
sons, who  were  sometimes  actual  emigrants, 
sometimes  great  personages  who  sent  out  colo- 
nists at  their  own  cost,  or  again  the  company  itself 
undertook  the  building  up  of  plantations  on  lands 
reserved  by  it  for  the  purpose.  One  colony  of 
Alsatians  was  sent  out  by  Law  to  begin  a  ])lanta- 
tion  ou  the  Arkansas.  Others,  more  or  less 
flourishing,  were  located  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yazoo,  Natchez  and  Baton  Rouge.  All  were  agri- 
cultural plantations,  though  in  most  cases  the 
]ilantations  themselves  consisted  of  a  few  jioor 
huts  covered  with  a  thatch  of  palm-leaves.  The 
earliest  forts  were  usually  a  square  earthwork, 
strengthened  with  jjalisades  about  the  jiarapet. 
The  company's  agricultural  system  was  founded 
upon  African  slave  labor.  Slaves  were  brought 
from  St.  Domingo  or  other  of  the  West  India 
islands.  By  some  their  employment  was  viewed 
with  alarm,  because  it  was  thouglit  the  blacks 
would  soon  outnumber  the  whites,  and  might 
some  da}'  rise  and  overpower  them;  but  we  find 
only  the  feeblest  protest  entered  against  the 
moral  wrong  of  slavery  in  any  record  of  the 
time.  Negroes  could  work  in  the  fields,  under 
the  burning  sun.  when  the  whites  could  not. 
Their  labor  cost  no  more  than  their  maintenance. 
The  planters  easily  adopted  what,  indeed,  already 
existed  among  their  neighbors.  Self-interest 
stifled  conscience.  The  new  company  wisely  ap- 
pointed Bienville  governor.  Three  ships  brovight 
munitions,  troops,  and  stores  of  every  sort  from 
France,  with  which  to  put  new  life  into  the  ex- 
]iiring  colony.  It  was  at  this  time  (February, 
1718)  that  Bienville  began  the  foundation  of  the 
destined  metropolis  of  Louisiana.  The  spot 
chosen  by  him  was  clearly  but  a  fragment  of  the 
delta  which  the  river  had  been  for  ages  silently 
building  of  its  own  mud  and  driftwood.     It  had 
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literally  risen  from  tlie  sea.  Elevated  only  a 
few  feet  above  sea-level,  threatened  with  fre- 
quent inundation,  and  in  its  primitive  estate  a 
cypress  swamp,  it  seemed  little  suited  for  the 
abode  of  men,  yoX  time  has  confirmed  the  wis- 
dom of  the  choice.  Here,  then,  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  Gulf,  on  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  great 
river,  twenty-five  convicts  and  as  many  carpen- 
ters were  set  to  work  clearing  the  ground  and 
building  the  humble  log  cabins,  which  were  to 
constitute  the  capital,  in  its  infancy.  The  settle- 
ment was  named  New  Orleans,  in  honor  of  the 
Regent,  Orleans,  who  ruled  France  during  the 
minority  of  Louis  XV."  —  S.  A.  Drake,  The 
Making  of  the  Great  Vest,  pih  126-128. 

Also  ix:  A.  McF.  Davis,  Canada  and  Lmiin- 
iana  {Xarratire  and  Critical  Hist,  af  Am.,  i:  5, 
<•/(.!).  —  A.Thiers,  The  Mississippi  Bubble,  eli. 
3-8. — C.  Mackay,  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Pop- 
vlar  Delusion.^,  v.  1,  ch.  1.  —  See,  also,  France; 
A.  D.  1717-1720. 

A.  D.  1719-1750. — ^Surrendered  to  the  Crown. 
— Massacre  of  French  by  the  Natchez,  and 
destruction  of  that  tribe, — Unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Chickasaws. — "  The  same  prodigalitj' 
aud  follv  which  prevailed  in  France  during  the 
government  of  John  Law,  over  credit  and  com- 
merce, found  their  way  to  his  western  posses- 
sions; aud  though  the  colony  then  planted  sur- 
vived, and  tlie  city  then  founded  became  in  time 
what  had  been  hoped,  —  it  was  long  before  the 
influence  of  the  gambling  mania  of  1718-19-20 
passed  away.  Indeed  the  returns  from  Louisiana 
never  repaid  the  cost  and  trouble  of  protecting  it, 
and.  in  1782,  the  Company  asked  leave  to  sur- 
render their  privileges  to  the  crown,  a  favor 
which  was  granted  tliem.  But  though  the  Com- 
pany of  the  West  did  little  for  the  enduring 
welfare  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  did  some- 
thing; the  cultivation  of  tobacco,  indigo,  rice, 
and  silk,  was  introduced,  the  lead  mines  of  Jlis- 
souri  were  opened,  though  at  vast  expense  and 
in  hope  of  finding  silver;  and,  in  lUjnois,  the 
culture  of  wheat  began  to  assume  some  degree 
of  stability  and  of  importance.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  river  Kaskaskia,  Charlevoix  found 
three  villages,  and  about  Fort  Chartres,  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Company  in  that  region,  the 
French  were  rapidly  settling.  All  the  time,  how- 
ever, during  which  the  great  monopoly  lasted, 
was,  in  Loin.siaua,  a  time  of  contest  and  trouble. 
The  English,  who,  from  an  early  period,  had 
opened  conuuercial  relations  with  the  Chicka- 
saws, through  them  constantly  interfered  with 
the  trade  of  the  Mississippi.  Along  the  coast, 
from  Pensaeola  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  Spain  dis- 
puted the  claims  of  her  northern  neighbor:  and 
at  length  the  war  of  the  Natchez  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  both  white  and  red  men. 
Amid  that  nation  .  .  .  D'Iberville  had  marked 
out  Fort  Rosalie  [on  the  site  of  the  present  city 
of  Natchez],  in  1700,  and  fourteen  years  later  its 
erection  had  been  conuuenced.  The  Fr<'nch. 
placed  in  tlie  midst  of  the  natives,  and  deeming 
them  worthy  only  of  contempt,  increased  tlieir 
demands  and  injuries  until  tliev  required  even 
the  aljandonment  of  the  chief  town  of  the 
Natchez,  that  the  intnulcrs  might  use  its  site  for 
a  iilanlatiou.  The  ininucal  Chickasaws  heard 
the  murmurs  of  their  wronged  brethren,  and 
l)reathed  into  their  ears  comisels  of  vengeance; 
the  sufferers  determined  on  the  extermination  of 
their  tvrauts.     On  the  28th  of  November,  1729, 


every  Frenchman  in  that  colony  died  by  tlie 
hands  of  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  two 
mechanics;  the  women  and  children  were  spared. 
It  was  a  fearful  revenge,  and  fearfidiy  did  the 
avengers  suffer  for  their  murders.  Two  months 
passed  l)y,  and  the  French  and  Choctaws  in  one 
day  took  60  of  their  scalps ;  in  three  months  they 
were  driven  from  their  country  and  scattered 
among  the  neighboring  tribes;  and  witliin  two 
years  the  remnants  of  the  nation,  chiefs  and  peo- 
]5le,  were  sent  to  St.  Domingo  and  solil  into  sla- 
very. So  perished  this  ancient  and  peculiar  race, 
in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Company  of  the 
West  jdelded  its  grants  into  the  royal  hands. 
When  Louisiana  came  again  into  the  charge  of 
the  government  of  France,  it  was  determined,  as 
a  first  step,  to  strike  terror  into  the  Chickasaws, 
who,  devoted  to  the  English,  constantly  inter- 
fered with  the  trade  on  the  Mississippi.  For  this 
jiurpose  the  forces  of  New  France,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Detroit,  were  ordered  to  meet  in  the 
ciiuntry  of  the  inimical  Indians,  upon  the  10th 
of  May,  1736,  to  strike  a  blow  which  should  be 
final."  D'Artaguette,  governor  of  Illinois,  was 
promptly  at  the  rendezvous,  with  a  large  force 
(■f  Indians,  and  a  small  bod\'  of  French,  but 
Bienville,  from  the  southern  province,  proved 
dilatory.  After  waiting  ten  days,  D'Artaguette 
attacked  the  Chickasaws,  carried  two  of  their 
defenses,  but  fell  and  was  taken  ju-isoner  in  the 
assault  of  a  third;  whereupon  his  Indian  allies 
fled.  Bienville,  coming  up  five  days  afterwards, 
was  repulsed  in  his  turn  and  retreated,  leaving 
D'Artaguette  and  his  captive  companions  to  a 
fearful  fate.  "Three  years  more  passed  away, 
and  again  a  Frencli  army  of  nearly  4,000  white, 
red  and  black  men,  was  gathered  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  chastise  the  Chickasaws. 
From  the  summer  of  1739  to  the  spring  of  1740, 
this  bod}'  of  men  sickened  and  wasted  at  Fort 
Assumption,  upon  the  site  of  ^Memphis.  In 
March  of  the  last  named  year,  without  a  blow 
struck,  peace  was  concluded,  aud  the  province  of 
Louisiana  once  more  sunk  into  inactivity.  Of 
the  ten  years  which  followed  we  know  but  little 
that  is  "interesting." — J.  H.  Perkins,  Annals  of 
the  M'est,  p)p.  61-63. 

Also  in:  M.  Dumont,  Hist.  Memoirs  (Frencli'a 
Hist.  Coil's  of  Louisiana,  pt.  5). — C.  Gayarre, 
Louisiana;  its  Colonial  IList.  and  Eomance.  2d 
,<.•,/■/(,«,  lect.  5-7. — S.  G.  Drake,  Aboriginal  liaees 
of  yorth  Aui..  bk.i.  eh.  5. 

A.  D.  1728.— The  Casket  Girls.— Wives  for 
the  colonists. — "  In  the  beginning  of  172S  ilicie 
came  a  vessel  of  the  compan_v  witli  a  considerable 
number  of  young  girls,  who  had  not  been  taken, 
like  their  predecessors,  from  houses  of  correc- 
tion. The  company  had  given  to  each  of  them 
a  casket  containing  some  articles  of  dress.  From 
that  circumstance  they  became  kuown  in  the 
coUmy  under  the  nickname  of  the  '  tilles  a  la 
cassette',  or 'the  casket  girls.' .  .  .  Subsequently, 
it  became  a  matter  of  iniportauce  in  the  colony 
to  derive  one's  origin  from  the  casket  girls,  rather 
than  from  the  correction  girls."— C.  Gayarre, 
Louisiana;  its  Colonial  Hist,  and  Ho  ma  nee,  p. 
396. 

A.  D.  1755. — Settlement  of  exiled  Acadians. 
See  Nov.\  SroTi.\:    A.  D.  17")."). 

A.  D.  1763. — East  of  the  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept New  Orleans,  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  with  New  Or- 
leans, to  Spain.     See  Seven  Ye.vks  W.\1!. 
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A.  D.  1766-1763. — Spanish  occupation  and 
the  revolt  against  it. — The  short-lived  re- 
public of  New  Orleans. — "  S]);um  ;»■(  (.'iitfcl  Liiii- 
isiana  [west  nf  the  .Mississippi,  witli  New  Orleans] 
witli  reluftauce,  fur  slie  lost  France  as  lier  bul- 
wark, and,  to  keep  the  territory  from  England, 
assumed  new  e.vpenses  and  dan,<^ers.  Its  iuhalii- 
tants  loved  the  land  of  their  ancestry;  by  every 
law  of  nature  and  human  freedom,  they  had  the 
right  to  protest  against  the  transfer  of  their  al- 
legiance." Their  protests  were  unavailing, 
however,  and  their  ajjpeals  met  the  response: 
"France  caunot  bear  the  charge  of  supporting 
the  colony's  precarious  existence."  In  March, 
170G,  Antonio  de  L'lloa  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
from  Havana,  to  take  jiossession  for  the  Spanish 
king.  "  Ulloa  landed  with  civil  ollicers,  three 
capuchin  monks,  and  80  soldiers.  His  reception 
was  cold  and  gloomy.  He  brought  no  orders  to 
redeem  the  seven  million  livres  of  French  paper 
money,  which  weighed  down  a  colony  of  less 
than  6,000  white  men.  The  French  garrison  of 
300  refused  to  enter  the  Spanish  service,  the  peo- 
ple to  give  up  their  nationality,  and  Ulloa  was 
obliged  to  administer  the  government  under  the 
French  flag  by  the  old  French  ollicers,  at  the 
cost  of  Spain.  In  3Iay  of  the  same  year,  tlie 
Spanish  restrictive  system  was  applied  to  Lou- 
isiana; in  September,  an  ordinance  compelled 
French  vessels  having  special  permits  to  accept 
the  paper  currency  in  pay  for  their  cargoes,  at  an 
arbitrary  tariff  of  prices.  .  .  .  The  onlinance 
was  suspended,  but  not  till  the  alarm  had  de- 
stroyed all  commerce.  Ulloa  retired  from  New- 
Orleans  to  the  Balise.  Only  there,  and  opposite 
Natchez,  and  at  the  river  Iberville,  was  Spanish 
jurisdiction  directly  exercised.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  a  little  more  than  two  j'ears. 
But  the  arbitrary  and  pa.s.sionate  conduct  of 
Ulloa,  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  with  the 
prospect  of  its  becoming  an  almost  total  loss,  the 
disputes  respecting  the  expenses  incurred  since 
the  session  of  1763,  the  interrujition  of  com- 
merce, a  captious  ordinance  whieh  made  a  private 
monopoly  of  the  trallic  witli  the  Indians,  uncer- 
tainty of  jurisdiction  and  allegiance,  agitated  the 
colony  from  one  end  to  the  otlier.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  of  New  Orleans  a  reiuililic,  like 
Amsterdam  or  Venice,  with  a  legislative  body 
of  40  men,  and  a  single  executive.  The  people 
of  the  country  parishes  crowded  in  a  mass  into 
the  city,  joined  those  of  New  Orleans^  and' formed 
a  numerous  assembly,  in  which  Lafreniere.  John 
Jlilhet,  Joseph  !Milhet,  and  the  lawyer  Doucet 
were  conspicuous.  ...  On  the  iitth  of  October, 
1768,  they  adopted  an  adilrcss  to  the  superior 
council,  written  by  Lafreniere  and  Caresse,  re- 
hearsing tlieir  griefs;  and,  in  their  petition  of 
rights,  they  claimed  freedom  of  commerce  with 
the  ports  of  France  and  America,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Ulloa  from  the  colony.  The  address, 
signed  by  .'iOO  or  600  persons,  was  adopted  the 
next  day  by  the  council  .  .  .  ;  when  the  French 
flag  was  displayed  on  the  public  square,  children 
and  women  ran  up  to  kiss  its  folds,  and  it  was 
raised  by  900  men,  amid  shouts  of  'Long  live 
the  king  of  France!  we  will  have  no  king  but 
him.'  Ulloa  retreated  to  Havana,  and  sent  his 
representations  to  Spain.  The  inhabitants  elected 
their  own  treasurer  and  sj-ndics,  sent  envoys  to 
Paris,  .  .  .  and  memorialized  tlie  French  mon- 
arch to  stand  as  intercessor  between  them  and 
the  Catholic  king,  offering  no  alternative  but  to 


be  a  colony  of  France  or  a  free  commonwealth." 
— G.  Bancroft,  Jlint.  of  tfie  U.  S.  {Aiit/ior's  lant 
reriuon),  v.  3,  pp.  316-318. 

Also  in:  AI.  Thompson,  S/on/  af  LmdHiana, 
c/i.  4. — C.  Gayarre,  Jli^t.  of  LnHisinnii:  Frenrh 
JJoiitiniUioii,  r.  3,  left.  3-6. 

A.  D.  1769. — Spanish  authority  established 
by  "Cruel  O'Reilly."—"  It  was  ihe  lale  of  the 
Creoles —  po.ssiblj-  a  climatic  result  —  to  be  slack- 
handed  and  dilatory.  .Month  after  month  fol- 
lowed the  October  uprising  without  one  of  those 
incidents  that  would  have  succeeded  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  earnest  people.  In  JIarch,  1769,  Fou- 
cault  [French  iiitendaut]  covertly  deserted,  his 
associates,  and  denounced  them,  by  letter,  to  the 
French  cabinet.  In  April  Ihe  Spanish  frigate 
sailed  from  New  Orleans.  Three  inlrepiil  men 
(Loyola,  Gayarre,  and  Navarro),  the  govern- 
mental stall  which  Ulloa  had  left  in  the  province, 
still  remained,  unmolested.  Not  a  fort  was 
taken,  though  it  is  probable  not  one  could  have 
withstood  assault.  Not  a  spade  was  struck  into 
the  ground,  or  an  obstructi<m  planted,  at  any 
strategic  point,  throughout  that  whole  'Creole' 
spring  time  which  stretches  in  its  exuberant  per- 
fection from  January  to  June.  .  .  .  One  morning 
toward  the  end  of  July,  1769,  the  people  of  New 
Orleans  were  brought  suddenly  to  their  feet  by 
the  news  that  the  Spaniards  were  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  in  overwhelming  force.  There  was 
no  longer  any  room  to  postpone  choice  of  action. 
Marquis,  the  Swiss  captain,  with  a  white  cock- 
ade in  his  hat  (he  had  been  the  leading  advocate 
for  a  republic),  and  Petit,  with  a  pistol  in  either 
hand,  came  out  upon  the  ragged,  sunburnt  grass 
of  the  Place  d'Armes  and  called  upon  the  people 
to  defend  their  liberties.  About  100  men  joined 
them;  but  the  town  was  struck  motionless  with 
dismay ;  the  few  who  had  gatlicred  soon  disap- 
peared, and  by  the  next  day  the  resolution  of  the 
leaders  was  distinctly  taken,  to  submit.  But  no 
one  fled.  .  .  .  Lafreniere,  Marquis,  and  Milliet 
descended  the  river,  appeared  before  the  com- 
mander of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  mouth  of 
Lafreniere  in  a  sulnnissive  but  l)rave  and  manly 
address  presented  the  homage  of  the  peojile.  Tlie 
captain-general  in  his  reply  let  fall  the  word  se- 
ditious. Marquis  boldly  but  respectfully  object- 
ed. He  was  answered  with  gracious  dignity 
and  the  assurance  of  ultimate  justice,  and  the 
insurgent  leaders  returned  to  New  Orleans  and 
to  their  homes.  The  Spanish  fleet  numbered  34 
sail.  For  more  than  three  we(4';s  it  slowly  pushed 
its  way  around  the  bends  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
on  the"  18th  of  August  it  finally  furled  its  canvas 
before  the  town.  Aubry  [commanding  the  small 
force  of  French  soldiers  which  had  remained  in 
the  colony  under  Spanish  pay]  drew  up  his 
French  troops  with  the  colonial  militia  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Place  d'Armes,  a  gun  was  fired 
from  the  flagship  of  the  fleet,  and  Don  Alexandro 
O  lieilly,  accompanied  bj'  3,000  chosen  Spanish 
troops,  and  with  50  pieces  of  artillery,  lauded  in 
unprecedented  pomp,  and  took  formal  possession 
of  the  province.  On  the  31st,  twelve  of  the 
principal  insurrectionists  were  arrested.  .  .  . 
Villere  [a  planter,  of  prominence]  either  '  died 
raving  mad  on  the  day  of  his  arrest,'  as  stated  in 
the  Spanish  official  report,  or  met  his  end  in  the 
act  of  resisting  the  guard  on  board  the  frigate 
where  he  had  been  placed  in  confinement.  La- 
freniere [former  attorney-general  and  leader 
of   the  revolt],  Noyau   [a  young   ex-captain  of 
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cavalry],  Caresse  [a  merchant],  Jlarquis,  'iiuil 
Joseph  Milhet  [a  merchant]  were  condemned  to 
be  hanged.  The  supplications  both  of  colonists 
and  Spanish  officials  saved  them  only  from  the 
gallows,  and  they  fell  before  the  tire  of  a  file  of 
Spanish  grenadiers."  The  remaining  prisoners 
were  sent  to  Havana  and  kept  in  confinement  for 
a  year.  "  '  Cruel  (J'Reilly  ' —  the  cajitain-general 
was  justly  named.  .  .  .  O'Reilly  had  come  to 
set  up  a  government,  but  not  to  remain  and 
govern.  On  organizing  the  cabildo  [a  feebl}' 
constituted  body — 'like  a  crane,  all  feathers,' 
'  which,  for  the  third  part  of  a  century,  ruled 
the  pettier  destinies  of  the  Louisiana  Creoles'], 
he  announced  the  appointment  of  Don  Louis  de 
Unzaga,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of  Havana,  as 
governor  of  the  province,  and  yicldi-d  him  the 
chair.  But  under  his  own  higher  conunission  of 
captain-general  he  continued  for  a  time  in  con- 
trol. He  established  in  force  the  laws  of  Cas- 
tile and  the  Indies  and  the  use  of  the  Spanish 
tongue  in  the  courts  and  the  public  offices.  .  .  . 
Spanish  rule  in  Louisiana  was  better,  at  least, 
than  French,  which,  it  is  true,  scarcel_y  deserved 
tlic  name  of  government.  xVs  to  the  laws  them- 
selves, it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Louisiana  'is 
at  this  time  the  only  State,  of  the  vast  territories 
acquired  froui  France,  Spain,  and  Mexico,  in 
which  the  civil  law  has  been  retained,  and  forms 
a  large  poi'tion  of  its  jurisprudence.'  On  the 
29th  of  October,  1770,  d'Keilly  sailed  from  New 
Orleans  with  most  of  his  troops,  leaving  the 
Spanish  power  entirely  and  peacefully  estab- 
lished. The  force  left  by  him  in  the  colony 
amounted  to  l.'^OO  men.  lie  had  dealt  a  sudden 
and  terrible  blow ;  but  he  had  followed  it  ouly 
with  velvet  strokes." — G.  W.  Cable,  The  Creoles 
of  Louisiana,  ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  '^.  Cable, 
Hist,  and  Present  Condition  of  Xew  Orleans  ( I'.  <S'. 
Tenth  Census,  r.  19). 

A.  D.  1779-1781. —  Spanish  reconquest  of 
■West  Florida.     See  Florid.^:  A.  D.  1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1785-1800. — The  question  of  the  Navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  in  dispute  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States. — Discontent  of 
settlers  in  Kentucicy  and  Tennessee. — Wil- 
kinson's intrigues. — "Settlers  in  considerable 
numbers  had  crossed  the  mountains  into  Ken- 
tuckj'  and  Tennessee  wliile  the  war  of  Indepen- 
dence was  in  progress.  ...  At  once  it  became  a 
question  of  vital  importance  how  these  people 
were  to  find  avenues  of  commerce  with  the  outer 
world.  .  .  .  Immigration  to  the  interior  nuist 
cross  the  mountains :  but  the  natural  highway  for 
commerce  was  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  If  the  use 
of  this  river  were  left  free,  nothing  better  could 
be  desired.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  free.  Tlie 
east  bank  of  the  river,  as  far  south  as  the  north 
boundary  of  Florida  [which  included  some  part 
of  the  ]iresent  slates  of  Alal)ama  and  Mississippi, 
b\it  with  the  norllicru  boiuidary  in  dispute  —  see 
Floiud.v:  A.  1).  17S8-1787],  was  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  west  bank,  together 
with  the  island  of  (Jrleans.  was  held  by  Spain. 
That  power,  while  conceding  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi as  far  down  as  the  American  ownership 
of  the  left  bank  exiendcd,  claimiMl  exclusive 
jurisdiction  below  that  line,  and  proposed  to  ex- 
act customs  duties  froui  such  American  commerce 
as  sliindd  pass  in  (jr  out  of  tlie  mouth  of  the 
river.     This  [U'etension  if  yielded  to  would  place 


all  that  commerce  at  the  mercy  of  Spain,  and 
render  not  merely  the  navigation  of  the  river  of 
little  value,  but  the  ver}'  land  from  which  the 
commerce  sprung.  It  was  inconceivable  that 
such  pretensions  sliould  be  tolerated  if  successful 
resistance  were  possible,  but  the  settlei's  were 
able  to  combat  it  on  two  grounds,  either  of  which 
seemed,  according  to  recognized  rules  of  interna- 
tional law,  conclusive.  First,  As  citizens  of  the 
country  owning  one  of  the  banks  on  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stream,  they  claimed  the  free  navi- 
gatiim  to  the  sea  with  the  privilege  of  a  landing 
jjlace  at  its  mouth  as  a  natural  right ;  and  they 
were  able  to  fortify  this  claim  —  if  it  needed  sup- 
port—  with  tlie  opinions  of  publicists  of  acknowl- 
edged authority.  Second,  They  claimed  under 
the  treaty  of  1703  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  whereby  the  latter,  then  the  owner  of 
Louisiana,  had  conceded  to  the  former  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  in  its  wliole  breadth 
and  length,  with  passage  in  and  out  of  its  mouth, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  no  duty  whatsoever. 
.  .  .  Thus  both  in  natural  right  and  by  treaty 
concession  the  claim  of  the  American  settlers 
seemed  incontrovertible,  and  perhajisit  may  fairly 
be  said  tliat  the  wliole  co\intry  agreed  in  this 
view.  "When  Mr.  Jay.  while  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence was  still. iu  progress,  was  sent  to  Spain 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  assistance,  he 
was  specially  charged  with  the  duty  to  see  that 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  con- 
ceded. All  his  endeavors  to  that  end,  however, 
resulted  in  failure,  and  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn home  with  the  American  claim  still  disputed. 
In  178.')  the  negotiation  was  transferred  to  this 
country,  and  Mr.  Jay  renewed  his  elTort  to  obtain 
concessions,  but  without  avail.  The  tenacity  with 
which  Spain  held  to  its  claim  was  so  persistent 
that  Congress  in  its  anxiety  to  obtain  a  treaty  of 
commerce  finally  instructed  Mr.  Jay  on  its  behalf 
to  consent  that  for  twenty-five  years  the  United 
States  should  forliear  to  claim  the  right  in  dis- 
pute. The  instruction  was  given  by  the  vote  of 
the  seven  Northern  States  against  a  united  South ; 
and  the  action  was  so  distinctly  sectional  as  to 
threaten  the  stability  of  the  Union.  ...  In  the 
"West  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  was  most  in- 
tense and  uncompromising.  The  settlers  of  Ken- 
tucky already  deemed  themselves  sufficiently 
numerous  and  powerful  to  be  entitled  to  set  up  a 
state  government  of  their  own,  and  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  . 
In  Tennessee  as  well  as  in  Kentucky  settlements 
had  been  going  on  rapidly ;  and  perhaps  in  the 
former  even  more  distinctly  than  in  the  latter  a 
growing  indifference  to  the  national  bond  was 
manifest.  .  .  .  One  of  the  ditticult  questions 
which  confronted  the  new  government,  formed 
under  the  Federal  constitutimi.  was  how  to  deal 
with  this  feeling  and  control  or  remove  it.  Span- 
ish levies  on  American  commerce  were  in  some 
cases  almost  prohiliitory,  reaching  fifty  or 
seventy-live  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  .and  it  was 
(juite  out  of  the  question  that  hardy  backwoods- 
men trained  to  arms  should  for  any  considerable 
time  submit  to  pay  them.  If  the  national  gov- 
ernment failed  to  secure  their  rights  by  diido- 
macy,  they  would  seek  redress  in  sncli  otlier  way 
as  might  be  open  to  them.  .  .  .  Among  the  most 
])niminent  of  the  Kentucky  settlers  was  Gen. 
.l.imes  Wilkinson,  who  had  gone  there  as  a  mer- 
chant in  1784.  He  was  shortly  found  advocating, 
though  somewhat  covertly,  the  setting. up  of  an 
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iinlcppiulfiit  State  Govfmmont.  Iii  1787  he 
opened  Inule  with  New  Orleiuis,  mid  endcavoreil 
to  impres.s  uijon  the  Spanish  aiithm-ilics  the  im- 
]K)rtnnpc  of  an  aniieahle  nnderstandhii;-  willi  the 
.settlers  in  llie  Ohio  valley.  His  repn^sentations 
for  a  time  had  eonsiderable  cffeet,  and  tlie  trade 
was  not  only  relieved  of  oiipressive  bnrdcns,  but 
Anierieans  wen^  invited  to  make  selllements 
within  Sjianish  limits  in  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida.  A  eonsiderable  settlement  was  actually 
made  at  New  .Madrid  under  this  invitation.  But 
there  is  no  rea.son  to  believe  that  gemnne  <iood 
feeling  inspired  this  policy;  the  purpose  plainly 
in  view  was  to  binld  u])  a  Sjianish  liarty  among 
the  American  settlers  and  eventually  to  detach 
them  from  the  United  States.  lint  the  course 
])ursued  was  varialile,  being  charaelerizeil  in  turn 
by  liberality  and  by  rigor.  Wilkinson  appears 
to  have  been  allowed  special  privileges  in  trade, 
and  this,  together  with  the  fact  that  he  was 
known  to  receive  a  heavy  remittance  from  New 
Orleans,  begat  a  suspicion  that  he  was  under 
Spanish  pay;  a  suspicion  from  which  he  was 
never  wholly  Tclieved,  and  which  |>robably  to 
some  extent  ait'ected  the  judgment  of  men  when 
he  came  under  further  siispieicm  in  consequence 
of  equivocal  relations  with  Aaron  Burr.  In  1789 
a  British  emissary  made  his  appearance  in  Ken- 
tucky, whose  missiou  seemed  to  be  to  sound  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  respecting  union  with 
Canada.  He  came  at  a  liad  time  for  his  pur- 
poses; for  the  feeling  of  the  country  against 
Great  Britain  was  then  at  its  height,  and  was 
particularly  strong  in  the  AVcst,  where  the  failuri' 
to  deliver  up  the  jxists  witliin  American  limits  was 
known  to  have  been  influential  in  encouraging 
Indian  hostilities.  The  British  agent,  therefore, 
met  with  anything  but  friendly  reception.  .  .  . 
Jleantime  Spain  had  become  so  far  complicated 
in  European  wars  as  to  be  solicitous  regarding 
the  preservation  of  her  own  American  posses- 
sions, then  bordered  by  a  hostile  people,  and  at 
her  suggestion  an  envoy  was  sent  by  the  United 
States  to  Madrid,  with  whom  in  Octoljer  179.")  a 
treaty  was  made,  wherebv  among  other  things 
it  was  agreed  that  Spain  should  permit  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  the  term  of  three 
years  to  make  use  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  as 
a  place  of  deposit  for  their  produce  and  merchan- 
dise, and  to  e.xjiort  the  same  free  from  all  duty 
or  charge  except  for  storage  anil  incidental  ex- 
penses. At  the  end  of  the  three  years  the  treaty 
contemplated  further  negotiations,  and  it  was 
hoped  by  the  American  authorities  that  a  decisive 
step  had  been  taken  towards  the  complete  recog- 
nition of  American  claims.  The  treaty,  however, 
was  far  from  satisfying  the  jieople  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  who  looked  upon  the  assent  of 
Spain  to  it  as  a  mere  makeshift  for  the  ])rotection 
of  her  territory  from  invasion.  Projects  for  tak- 
ing forcible  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi continued  therefore  to  be  agitated.  .  .  . 
The  schemes  of  Don  Francisco  de  Miranda  for 
the  overthrow  of  Spanish  authority  in  America 
now  became  important.  Miranda  was  of  Spanish- 
American  birth,  and  had  been  in  the  United 
iStates  while  tlie  war  of  Independence  was  pend- 
ing and  formed  acquaintance  among  the  Ameri- 
can officers.  Conceiving  the  idea  of  liberating 
the  Spanish  colonies,  he  sought  assistance  from 
England  and  Russia,  but  when  the  French  Revo- 
lution occurred  he  enlisted  in  the  French  service 
and  for  a  time  held  inqiortaut  military  positions. 


Driven  from  France  in  1797  he  took  up  liis  old 
scheme  again,  looking  now  to  England  and 
America  for  the  necessary  assistance.  Several 
leading  American  statesmen  wen;  approached  on 
the  subject,  Hamilton  among  them;  and  while 
the  relations  between  France  and  the  United 
States  seemed  likely  to  rc.'sult  in  war,  that  great 
man,  who  had  no  fear  of  evils  likely  to  result 
from  the  extension  of  territory,  listened  with 
a|)proval  to  the  project  of  a  condjined  attack  bj' 
British  and  American  forces  on  the  Spanish  Col- 
onies, and  would  have  been  willing,  with  the 
approval  of  the  government,  to  personally  take 
part  in  it.  President  Ad.ams,  however,  frowned 
upon  the  scheme,  and  it  was  necessarilj-  but  with 
great  reluctance  abandoned.  And  now  occurred 
an  event  of  highest  interest  to  tla^  people  of  the 
United  States.  Spain,  aware  of  her  precarious 
hold  upon  Louisiana,  in  1800  retroceded  it  to 
France." — T.  JI.  Coolcy,  7'/(e  Anjii tuition  i/f 
Louisiana  {Indiana  Jlist.  Soc.  Pamplilcts,  no.  3). 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Safford,  llie  filoinerhaMett 
Papers,  ch.  .5. — H.  Marshall,  Hixt.  of  Kentiickt/. 
V.  1,  ch.  12-1,'5. — J.  H.  Monettc,  IJiscorery  and 
Setlleinent  of  the  Valleii  of  the  Minsisxippi,  lik.  .'5, 
ch.  6  (*'.  2).— J.  jr.  Brown,  The  Political  Benin- 
ninrjs  of  Kentucky. — T.  JI.  Green,  Tlic  Sjm/ii.sh 
Conspiracii . 

A.  D.  1798-1803.— The  last  days  of  Span- 
ish rule. — The  great  domain  transferred  to 
France,  and  sold  by  Napoleon  to  the  United 
States. — The  bounds  of  the  purchase. — "Diu-- 
ing  the  years  17'J()-07  tin;  Spanish  authorities 
exhausted  every  means  for  delaying  a  conhrma- 
tion  of  the  boundary  line  as  set  forth  in  the 
treaty  of  1783.  By  one  pretext  and  another, 
they  avoided  the  surrender  of  the  Natchez  ter- 
ritory and  continued  to  hold  the  militarv  posts 
therein.  Not  until  the  23d  of  March,  1798, 
was  the  final  step  taken  by  which  the  Federal 
Government  was  permitted  to  occupy  in  full  the 
province  of  Mississippi.  .  .  .  Soon  after  this  w^e 
find  the  newly  made  territory  of  Mississijipi  oc- 
cupied by  a  Federal  force,  and,  strange  to  say, 
with  Gen,  Wilkinson  in  conuiiand.  The  man 
who  but  lately  had  been  playing  the  role  of 
traitor,  spy,  insurrectionist  and  smuggler,  was 
now  chief  commander  on  the  border  and  was 
building  a  fort  at  Loftus  Heights  just  above  the 
boimdary  line.  The  new  governor  of  Louisiana 
[Gayo.so  de  Lemos],  seeing  the  hope  of  detaching 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  fall  dead  at  his  feet, 
finally  turned  back  to  the  old  policy  of  restrict- 
ing immigration  and  of  discriminating  against 
Protestants.  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Madrid  in 
179.5,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  citizens  (  f 
the  United  States  should  not  only  have  free  nav- 
igation of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  that  they 
should  also  have  the  right  to  deposit  in  New- 
Orleans  all  their  produce  during  the  space  of 
three  years.  This  limit,  it  was  agreed,  was  to 
be  extended  by  the  Spanish  Government,  or. 
instead  of  an  extension  of  time,  a  new  point  on 
the  island  of  New  Orleans  w.-is  to  be  designated 
for  dejiot.  But  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
years  Morales,  the  Spanish  intendant  at  New 
Orleans,  declined  to  permit  further  deposits 
there,  and  refused  to  designate  another  place  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulation.  This  action 
aroused  the  people  of  the  West;  a  storm  of  re- 
sentment broke  forth  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  forced  to  make  a  threatening 
demonstration    in    the    direction   of    Louisiana. 
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Three  regiments  of  the  regular  army  were  at 
once  dispatched  to  the  Ohio.  Tlie  people  flew 
to  arms.  Invasion  appeared  imminent."  But 
the  Spanish  authorities  gave  way,  and  a  new  in- 
tendant  at  New  Orleans  "received  from  his 
Government  orders  to  remove  the  interdict  is- 
sued by  Gayoso  and  to  restore  to  the  Western 
people  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans. 
These  orders  he  promptly  obeyed,  thus  reviving 
good  feelings  between  his  jirovince  and  the  United 
States.  Trade  revived;  immigration  increased. 
.  .  .  The  delnge  of  immigration  startled  the 
Spaniards.  They  saw  to  what  it  was  swiftly  tend- 
ing. A  few  more  years  and  this  tide  would  rise 
too  high  to  be  resisted  and  Louisiana  would  be 
lost  to  the  king,  lost  to  the  holy  religion,  given 
over  to  freedom,  republicanism  and  ruin.  .  .  . 
On  the  18th  of  July  .  .  .  [1802]  the  king  ordered 
that  no  more  grants  of  land  be  given  to  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  This  effectually  killed 
the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the 
indignation  of  the  AVestern  people  knew  no 
bounds.  .  .  .  Rumors,  apparently  well  founded, 
were  afloat  that  the  irresistible  genius  of  Napo- 
leon was  wringing  the  province  from  Spain  and 
that  this  meant  a  division  of  the  territories  be- 
tween France  and  the  United  States.  To  a  large 
majority  of  Louisiana's  population  these  were 
thrillingly  welcome  rumors.  The  very  thought 
of  once  more  becoming  the  subjects  of  France 
was  enough  to  into.xicate  them  with  delight. 
The  treaty  of  Ildefonso,  however,  which  had 
been  ratified  at  Madrid  on  the  21st  of  JIarch, 
1801,  had  been  kept  a  secret.  Napoleon  had 
hoped  to  occujiy  Louisiana  with  a  strong  army, 
consisting  of  25,000  men,  together  with  a  fleet 
to  guard  the  coast ;  but  his  impl  icable  and  ever 
watchful  foe,  England,  discovered  his  design  and 
thwarted  it.  But  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
the  colony  and  province  of  Louisiana  had  gone 
into  his  hands.  He  must  take  possession  and 
liold  it.  or  he  must  see  England  become  its  mas- 
ter. Pressed  on  every  side  at  that  time  by  wars 
and  political  complications  and  well  understand- 
ing that  it  would  endanger  his  power  for  him  to 
undertake  a  grand  American  enterprise,  lie 
gladly  opened  negotiations  with  the  United 
States  looking  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  that 
Government.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  agreed  with 
Spain  that  Louisiana  should  not  be  ceded  to  anj' 
other  power.  .  .  .  Diplomacy  very  quickly  sur- 
mounted so  small  an  obstacle.  .  .  .  The  treaty  of 
cession  was  signed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1803, 
the  United  States  agreeing  to  pay  France 
60,000,000  francs  as  the  purchase  price  of  the 
territory.  ...  In  addition,  the  sum  due  Ameri- 
can citizens  .  .  .  was  a.ssumed  by  the  United 
States.  The  treaty  of  Ajtril  was  ratified  by  Na- 
poleon in  May,  1803,  and  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  October.  .  .  .  Pausing  to  glance 
at  tliis  strange  transaction,  by  which  one  repub- 
lic sells  outright  to  another  republic  a  wliole 
country  without  in  the  least  consulting  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  allegiance  and 
all  of  whose  political  anil  civil  rights  are  changed 
thereby,  we  are  tempted  to  wonder  if  the  re- 
public of  the  United  Stales  could  to-day  sell 
Louisiana  with  the  same  impunity  that  attended 
the  purchase!  She  l)ought  the  country  and  its 
peoi)le,  just  as  she  might  have  bought  a  desert 
island  with  its  goats." — M.  Thompson,  Tlie 
Stovy  of  iMuixiand,  ch.  6,  mth  foot-note. — "No 
one  could  say  what  was  the  southwest  boundary 


of  the  territory  acquired;  wliether  it  should  be 
the  Sabine  or  the  Rio  del  Norte;  and  a  contro- 
versy with  Spain  on  the  subject  might  at  any 
time  arise.  The  northwest  boundar_v  was  also 
somewhat  vague  ,and  uncertain,  and  would  be 
open  to  ccmtroversy  with  Great  Britain.  [That] 
the  territory  extended  west  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  not  questioned,  Init  it  might  be  claimed 
that  it  extended  to  the  Pacific.  An  inqiression 
that  it  did  so  extend  has  since  prevailed  in  some 
quarters,  and  in  some  public  papers  and  docu- 
ments it  has  been  assumed  as  an  undoubted  fact. 
But  neither  Mr.  Jefferson  nor  the  French,  whose 
right  he  purchased,  ever  claimed  for  Louisiana 
any  such  extent,  and  our  title  to  Oregon  has 
been  safely  deduced  from  other  sources.  Mr. 
Jefferson  said  expressly:  'To  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  we  can  foimd  no  claim  in  right  of  Louisi- 
ana.'" —  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  The  Actjid/titioii 
of  LoiiiHuuKi  (IiuUiina  Ilint.  Soc.  Pimip/ilets, 
no.  3). —  "By  the  charter  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
country  purchased  to  the  north  included  all  that 
was  contiguous  to  the  waters  that  flowed  into  the 
Mississippi.  Conseiiuently  its  northern  boun- 
dary was  the  summit  of  the  highlands  in  which 
its  northern  waters  rise.  By  the  tenth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  and  England 
agreed  to  appoint  commissioners  to  settle  the 
boundary,  and  these  commissioners,  as  such 
boundary,  marked  this  summit  on  the  49th  par- 
allel of  north  latitude.  This  would  not  carry 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Rocky 
Jlountains.  The  claim  to  the  territory  lieyoiid 
was  based  upon  the  principle  of  continuity,  the 
prolongation  of  the  territory  to  the  adjacent 
great  body  of  water.  As  against  Great  Britain, 
the  claim  was  founded  on  the  treaty  of  1763, 
between  France  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  the 
latter  power  cedeil  to  the  former  all  its  rights 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  United 
States  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  France. 
Besides  this,  there  was  an  inilependent  claim 
created  by  the  discovery  of  the  Columbia  River 
by  Gray,  in  1792,  and  its  exploration  bj-  Lewis 
and  Clarke.  All  this  was  added  to  by  the  ces- 
sion by  Spain,  in  1819,  of  any  title  that  it  had  to 
all  territory  north  of  the  42d  degree." — Rt. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Robertson,  The  Lonisiann  Piirchnne. 
(Papers  of  Am.  Hist.  Ansn,  v.  1,  p.  259). —  As  its 
southwestern  and  southeastern  boinidaries  were 
eventually  settled  by  treaty  with  Spain  [.see 
Florid.^:  A.  D.  1819-1821], "the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase embraced  2,300  sq.  miles  in  the  present 
state  of  Alabama,  west  of  the  Perdido  and  on 
the  gulf,  below  latitude  31°  north;  3,600  sq. 
miles  in  the  present  state  of  Mississippi,  south 
of  the  same  latitude:  the  whole  of  the  present 
states  of  Louisiana,  Arkansas.  Missouri,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas;  Minnesota,  west  of 
the  Mississippi;  Kansas,  all  but  the  southwest 
corner;  the  whole  of  the  Indian  Territory,  and 
so  much  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  as 
lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Rocky  .Mountains. 
If  it  is  held  that  the  French  claim  was  good  to 
the  Pacific,  then  we  may  .say  that  we  owe  the  re- 
mainder of  Montana,  with  Idaho,  Oregon  ami 
Washington  to  the  same  great  purchase. — T. 
Donaldson,  The  J'nlilir  Jhmoiin,  p.  105.— On  the 
constitutional  and  political  asjieets  of  the  Louis- 
iana purchase,  see  UiNMTKi)  States:  A.  D.  1803. — 
Detailed  accounts  of  the  interesting  circumstances 
and  incidents  connected  with  the  negotiation  at 
Paris  will  be  found  in  the  following  works: — 
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II.  Adams,  lliitt.  of  the  U.  S.:  First  Admin inlni- 
lion  of  Jejfer.Hiin,  v.  2,  c.h.  1-3. — D.  C.  Giliiian, 
Jatnes  Monroe,  rli.  4. — 15.  Mar1)oia,  Ilint.  of  Louisti- 
<iii(i,  pt.  3. — Am.  State  Pujurn:  Foreiyii  lielit- 
lions,  r.  2.  pp.  506  -583. 

A.  D.  1804-1805. — Lewis  and  Clark's  explo- 
ration of  the  northwestern  region  of  the  pur- 
chase, to  the  Pacific.  See  Unitk.d  Statks  ot' 
A.M.  :  A.  I).  lsi).l-lS().->. 

A.  D.  1804-1812. — The  purchase  divided  into 
the  Territories  of  Orleans  and  Louisiana. — 
The  first  named  becomes  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana;  the  second  becomes  the  Territory  of 
Missouri.— "On  tlie  ilitli  of  .Murcli.  1804,  Con- 
urcss  passed  an  aet  dividing  tlie  ]iroviiice  into 
l\V(i  jiarts  on  tlio  33d  parallel  of  latitude,  tlie 
present  northern  bouuilarj'  of  I.,oui.siaiia,  and  es- 
fablisliing  for  the  lower  portion  a  distinct  terri- 
torial government,  under  the  title  of  tlie  territory 
of  Orleans.  The  act  was  to  go  into  elTect  in  the 
following  October.  One  of  its  provisions  was 
the  interdiction  of  tlie  slave-trade.  .  .  .  The 
labors  of  the  legislative  council  began  on  thc4tli 
of  Decendier.  A  charter  of  incorporation  was 
given  l)y  it  to  the  city  of  New  Orleans." — G.  E. 
Waring"  .Jr.,  and  G.  "W.  Cable,  //(V.  find  Pres- 
ent Condition  of  ycin  Orleans  (l'.  S.  Tenth  Cen- 
sus, V.  19),  2n'-  33-33.— "All  north  of  the  33d 
parallel  of  nortli  latitude  was  formed  into  a  dis- 
trict, and  styled  the  District  of  Louisiana.  For 
judicial  and  administrative  purposes  this  district, 
or  upper  Louisiana  as  we  shall  continue  to  call  it, 
was  attiiched  to  the  territory  of  Indiana."  But 
in  March,  ISO.j,  Congress  passed  an  act  "which 
erected  the  district  into  a  territory  of  tlie  tirst  or 
lowest  grade,  and  ch.anged  its  title  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  Territory  of  Louisiana."  Seven 
years  later,  in  June  1813,  tlie  Territory  of  Or- 
leans (the  lower  Louisiana  of  old)  having  been 
received  into  the  federal  Union  as  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  the  territory  which  bore  tlie  ancient 
name  was  adviinced  liy  act  of  Congress  "from 
the  tirst  to  the  second  grade  of  territories,  ami 
its  name  changed  to  Missouri." — L.  Carr,  Mis- 
son  ri,  I'll.  ."i. 

A.  D.  1806-1807. — Burr's  Filibustering  con- 
spiracy. See  United  St.vtks  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1S(M3-1S()T. 

A.  D.  1812. — The  Territory  of  Orleans  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
— "  The  population  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans 
hail  been  augmeuteil  annually  by  emigration 
from  the  L"nited  States.  According  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1810,  tlie  whole  territory,  exclusive  of  the 
Florida  parishes,  contained  an  aggregate  of 
70,  .5.50  souls.  t)f  tills  number,  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  its  precincts  contained  34,553  per- 
sons, leaving  52,000  souls  for  the  remainder  of 
the  territory.  Besides  these,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Florida  parishes  amounted,  probably,  to  not 
less  than  2, .500,  including  slaves.  .  .  .  Congress, 
by  an  act  approved  February  11th,  1811,  .  .  . 
authorized  the  election  of  a  convention  to  adopt 
a  Constitution,  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
the  Territory  into  the  Union  as  an  independent 
state.  The  convention,  consisting  of  60  dele- 
gates from  the  original  parishes,  met  according 
to  law,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and 
concluded  its  labors  on  the  23d  day  of  .January 
following,  having  adopted  a  Constitution  for  the 
proposed  new  'State  of  Louisiana.'.  .  .  The 
C'onstitution  was  accejited  by  Congress,  and  the 
State  of  Louisiana  was  formally  admitted  into 
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the  Union  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1S12,  upon 
an  ciiual  footing  with  the  original  states,  from 
and  after  the  30tli  day  of  April,  it  being  the 
ninlh  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  A  few 
days  subsecpiently,  a  '  suiiiilemental  act '  of  Con- 
gress extended  the  limits  of  the  new  state  by  the 
addition  of  llie  Florida  parishes  [see  I<'i,OKin.v: 
A.  I).  1S10-1H13].  This  gave  it  the  bcnin<laries 
it  has  at  present.  "—J.  W.  Monette,  Discovery  and 
Settlement  of  t/w  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  bk.  5, 
ch.  15  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Creek  War.  See 
Unitki)  St.vtes  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1813- 1H14  (Au- 
gust— Al'KI].). 

A.  D.  1815. — Jackson's  defense  of  New  Or- 
leans. See  United  States  ob'  Am.  :  A.  1).  1815 
(.Januauy). 

A.  D.  1861  (January). — Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  United  St.vtes  op  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1861  (.January — FEiiuUARY). 

A.  D.  1862  (April). — Farragut's  capture  of 
New  Orleans.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  I).  18(!2  (Apkii, :   On  the  JIlssissiPPi). 

A.  D.  1 862  (May — December). — New  Orleans 
under  General  Butler.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :    A.  D.  1863    (May — December  :    Louisi- 

.\NA). 

A.  D.  1862  (June). — Appointment  of  a  Mili- 
tary Governor.      See  L'mted  States  of  A.m.  : 

A.  D.  1862  (:\I ARCH— .June). 

A.  D.  1864. — Reconstruction  of  the  state 
under  President  Lincoln's  plan.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863-1864  (December — 
July). 

A.  D.  1864.— The  Red  River  Expedition. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (.March 
— 31ay:  Louisiana). 

A.  D.  1865. — President  Johnson's  recogni- 
tion of  the  reconstructed  state  government. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1865  (May — 
July). 

A.  D.  1865-1867. — The  first  Reconstruction 
experiment. — The  Riot  at  New  Orleans. — Es- 
tablishment of  military  rule. — "  In  1865  the  re- 
turned (.'oufeilcrates.  restored  to  citizenship  by 
the  President's  amnesty  proclamation  [see  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1865 (May — July)],  soon 
got  control  of  almost  all  the  State  [as  reorganized 
under  the  constitution  framed  and  adopted  in 
1864].  The  Legislature  was  in  their  bauds,  as 
well  as  most  of  the  State  and  municipal  offices: 
so,  when  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
1866,  by  proclamation,  extended  his  previous  in- 
structions regarding  civil  affairs  in  Texas  so  as 
to  have  them  apply  to  all  the  seceded  States, 
there  at  once  Jiegan  in  Louisiana  a  system  of  dis- 
criminative legislation  directed  against  the  freed- 
meu,  that  Icil  to  flagrant  wrongs  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  lalior  contracts,  and  in  the  remote 
jiarishcs  to  numbers  of  outrages  and  murders. 
To  remedy  this  deplorable  condition  of  things,  it 
was  proposed,  by  tho.se  who  had  established  the 
government  of  1864,  to  remodel  the  constitution 
of  the  State;  and  they  sought  to  do  this  by  re- 
assembling the  convention,  that  body  before  its 
adjournment  Iiaviug  provided  for  reconvening 
under  certain  conditions,  in  obedience  to  the  call 
of  its  iiresident.  Therefore,  early  in  the  summer 
of  1866.  many  members  of  this  convention  met 
in  coid'erence  at  New  Orleans,  and  decided  that 
a  necessity  existed  for  reconvening  the  delegates, 
and  a  iiroclamation  was  issued  accordingly  by 

B.  K.   IIowcll,   President  pro  tempore.     Mayor 
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John  T.  Monroe  and  tlie  other  officials  of  New 
Orleans  looked  upon  this  jiroposed  action  as  rev- 
olutionary, and  by  the  time  the  convention 
assembled  (July  30)  such  bitterness  of  feeling 
prevailed  that  eft'orts  were  made  by  the  mayor 
and  city  police  to  suppress  the  meeting.  A 
bloody  riot  followed,  resulting  in  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  about  160  persons.  I  happened 
[the  writer  is  General  Sheri<lan,  then  in  command 
of  the  Military  Division  of  the  Gulf]  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  city  at  the  time,  returning  from 
Texas,  where  I  hail  been  called  by  affairs  on  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  my  way  up  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  I  was  met  on  the  night  of  July 
30  bj'  one  of  my  staff,  w'ho  reported  what  had 
occurred,  giving  the  details  of  the  massacre  — 
no  milder  term  is  fitting  —  and  informing  me 
that,  to  iirevent  further  slaughter,  General 
Baird.  the  senior  military  officer  present,  had 
assumed  control  of  the  municipal  government. 
On  reaching  the  city  I  made  an  investigation, 
and  that  night  sent  [a  brief  report,  which  was 
followed,  on  the  Gth  of  August,  by  an  extended 
account  of  the  facts  of  the  riot,  containing  the 
following  statements] :  .  .  .  '  The  convention 
assembled  at  12  M.  on  the  30th,  the  timid  mem- 
bers absenting  themselves  because  the  tone  of 
the  general  public  was  ominous  of  trouble.  .  .  . 
About  1  P.  M.  a  procession  of  say  from  60  to  130 
colored  men  marched  up  Burgundy  Street  and 
across  Canal  Street  toward  the  convention,  carry- 
ing an  American  flag.  These  men  had  about  onc^ 
pistol  to  every  ten  men,  and  canes  and  clubs  in 
addition.  While  crossing  Canal  Street  a  row  oc- 
curred. .  .  .  On  arrival  at  the  front  of  the  In- 
stit\ite  [where  the  convention  was  held]  there 
was  some  throwing  of  brickbats  by  both  sides. 
The  police,  who  had  been  held  well  in  hand, 
were  vigorously  marched  to  the  scene  of  disor- 
der. The  procession  entered  the  Institute  with 
the  flag,  about  6  or  8  remaining  outside.  A  row 
occurred  between  a  policeman  and  one  of  these 
colored  men,  and  a  shot  was  again  fired  by  one 
of  the  i^arties.  which  led  to  an  indiscriminate  fire 
on  the  building  through  the  windows  by  the 
policemen.  This  had  been  going  on  for  a  short 
time,  when  a  white  flag  was  displayed  from  the 
windows  of  the  Institute,  whereupon  the  firing 
ceased,  and  the  police  rushed  into  the  building. 
From  the  testimony  of  wounded  men,  and  others 
who  were  inside  the  building,  the  policemen 
opened  an  indiscriminate  fire  upon  the  audience 
until  they  had  emptied  their  revolvers,  when 
they  retired,  and  those  inside  barricaded  the 
doors.  The  door  was  broken  in,  and  the  firing 
again  commenced,  when  many  of  the  colored 
and  white  people  either  escaped  throughout  the 
<ioor  or  were  passed  out  by  the  policemen  inside; 
l)ut  as  they  came  out  the  ]iolicemen  who  formed 
the  circle  nearest  the  building  fired  upon  them, 
and  they  were  again  fired  upon  by  tlic  cilizens 
that  formed  the  outer  circle.  Many  of  those 
wounded  and  taken  prisoners,  and  others  who 
were  jirisoners  and  not  woiuided.  w'ere  fired 
upon  by  their  captors  and  by  citizens.  The 
wounded  were  stabbed  while  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  their  heads  beaten  with  brickbats. 
.  .  .  Some  were  killed  and  wounded  several 
squares  from  the  scene.'  .  .  .  Subseiiuently  a 
military  commission  investigated  llie  subject  of 
the  rioi,  taking  a  great  deal  of  leslimony.  The 
conuni.ssion  suljsfantially  confirmed  the  conclu- 
sions given  in  my  despatches,  and  still  later  there 
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was  an  investigation  by  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  ...  A  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded  was  embraced  in  the  com- 
mittee's report,  and  among  other  conclusions 
reached  were  the  following:  .  .  .  'This  riotous 
attack  upon  the  convention,  with  its  terrible  re- 
sidts  of  massacre  and  murder,  was  not  an  acci- 
dent. It  was  the  determined  purpose  of  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  break  up 
this  convention  by  armed  force.'.  .  .  The  com- 
mittee held  that  no  legal  government  existed  in 
Louisiana,  and  recommeniled  the  temporaiy  es- 
tablishment of  a  provisional  government  there- 
in." In  the  following  March  the  Military  Re- 
construction Acts  were  passed  by  Congress  —  see 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. "1867  (March)  — 
and  General  Sheridan  was  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fifth  military  district  therein  de- 
fined, consisting  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. —  P.  H. 
Sheridan,  Personal  Memoirs,  v.  2,  cli.  10-11. 

Also  in  :  Rept.  of  Select  Com.  on  New  Orleans 
niot,  ZWi  Congress,  2d  Sess.,  H.  R.  Rept.,  No.  16. 

A.  D.  i868. —  Reconstruction  complete. — 
Restored  representation  in  Congress.  See 
United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1868-1870. 

LOUISVILLE,  Ky. :  Threatened  by  the 
Rebel  Army  under  Bragg.  See  United  States 
OP  Am.:  a.  1).  1863  (June — October:  Tennes- 
see— Kentucky). 


LOUVAIN  : 

siege    by   the 


A.    D.     1635.  —  Unsuccessful 
French.       See    Netherlands: 
a.  1).  UW.'i-lOSS. 

A.  D.  1706. — Taken  by  Marlborough  and  the 
Allies.     See  Netiikulands:  A.  D.  17U6-17U7. 


LOUVAIN,  Battle  of.     See  Fr.vnce:  A.  D. 

1793  (FEUurARY — jVtrii,). 

LOUVRE,  The.— "The  early  history  of  the 
Louvre  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The 
name  of  its  founder  and  the  period  of  its  erec- 
tion are  alike  unknown;  the  first  notice  of  it  we 
meet  with  upon  record  is  in  the  7th  century, 
when  Dagobert  kept  here  his  horses  and  hounds. 
The  kings  [Mcrovingeans]  called  '  faineaus ' 
often  visited  it,  when  after  dinner  they  rode  in  a 
sort  of  coach  through  the  forest,  which  covered 
this  side  of  the  river,  and  in  the  evening  returned 
in  a  boat,  fishing  by  the  way,  to  the  city,  where 
they  supped  and  slept.  There  is  no  mention  of 
this  royal  dwelling  under  the  second,  nor  even 
under  the  third  race  of  kings,  till  the  reign  of 
Philip  Augustus.  About  the  year  1204,  that 
prince  converted  it  into  a  kind  of  citadel,  sur- 
rounded with  wide  ditches  and  fiauked  with 
towers.  .  .  .  The  walls  erected  by  Philip  Au- 
gustus did  not  take  in  the  Louvre,  but  after  hav- 
ing remained  outside  of  Paris  more  than  six  cen- 
turies, it  was  enclosed  bv  the  walls  begun  in 
1367,  under  Charles  V.,  "and  finished  in  1383, 
under  Charles  VL  .  .  .  Charles  IX.,  Henry  III., 
Henry  IV.,  and  Louis  XIII. ,  inhabiled  the 
Louvre  and  added  to  its  buildings.  Nothing  re- 
mains of  the  old  chateau  of  Philip  Augustus, 
which  C;harles  V.  reiiaired;  the  most  ancient 
jiart  now  in  existence  is  tliat  called  'leVieux 
liouvre,'  begun  by  Francis  I.  in  l.'53i(,  and  finished 
by  Henry  II.  in  1.548." — /fist,  of  Paris  (/.oia/on. 
1827),  eh.  2  (».  2).— "The  origin  of  the  word 
Louvres  is  believed  to  be  a  Saxon  word.  '  Lcowar' 
or  '  Lower.' which  meant  a  fortified  c-imp.  .  .  . 
Francis  I.  did  little  more  than  decide  the  fale  of 
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llie  old  Louvre  by  introducing  the  new  fashion. 
His  successors  went  on  with  th(!  work ;  and  tlie 
prosirrss  of  it  may  Ix-'  followed,  reign  after  reign, 
till  the  last  visihle  fragment  of  the  Gothic  castle 
had  been  ruthlessly  carted  away.  .  .  .  Vast  as 
is  the  Louvre  that  we  know,  it  is  as  nothing  in 
<-omparison  with  the  prodigious  scheme  imagined 
by  IJiehelieu  and  Louis  XIIL  ;  a  scheme  which, 
though  never  carried  out,  gave  a  very  strong  ini- 
judsc  to  tlie  works,  an<l  ensured  the  enrnpletion 
of  the  present  liuilding,  at  least  in  a  subse(pient 
reign.  .  .  .  IIap|)ily  for  the  Louvre  Louis  XIV. 
interested  liimself  in  it  liefore  he  engulfed  his 
millions  at  Marly  and  Versailles.  .  .  .  Tlie  sums 
of  money  e.vpended'on  the  Louvre  and  Tuileries 
defy  all  calculation.  .  .  .  The  greatest  sjiender 
on  these  palaces  was  Napoleon  IIL" — V.  G. 
Ilamerton.  Paris  in  Old  and  Prcicnt  'rimes,  ch.  G. 

LOVERS,  War  of  the.  See  Fkance:  A.  1). 
I.")78-l.")SO. 

LOW  CHURCH.  See  Enoland:  A.  D. 
16S!)  (.Vi'nii. — .Vi(irsT). 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  The.     See  Netheu- 

I,ANDS. 

LOWLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND.  Sec 
Si'OTcii  I  Ikuii.ank  and  Lowland. 

LOWOSITZ,  OR  LOBOSITZ,  Battle  of. 
See  (iKKMAXV;   A.  D.  IT.jG. 

LOYALISTS,  American.  See  Tories  op 
Till-;  Am.  Uev. 

LOYOLA,  and  the  founding  of  the  Order  of 
Jesus.     See  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1540-15.56. 


KiAi,   AND   Free,    of   Geh.many;  anil  Vienna, 

CoNOKKSS  OK. 

A.  D.  1866. — Surrender  of  free  privileges. — 
Entrance  into  the  ZoUverein.     See  Geu.many: 

A.  1).  I.SH8. 


LUBECK:  Origin  and  rise.  — "Near  the 
moiUii  (if  the  rivi  r  Trave  there  had  long  existed 
a  small  settlement  of  ]iirates  or  fishermen.  The 
convenience  of  the  harliour  had  led  to  this  settle- 
ment and  it  had  been  nmeh  frequented  by  Chris- 
tian merchants.  The  unsettled  state  of  the 
countrj',  however,  afforded  them  little  security, 
and  it  had  been  often  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Pagan  freebooters.  When  Henry  acijuired 
the  dominion  of  the  soil  [Henry  the  Lion.  Duke 
of  Saxony,  who  subdued  the  heathen  AVendLsh 
tribe  of  the  Oborites,  A.  D.  1105.  and  added 
their  country  to  his  dominions]  he  paid  particular 
attention  to  this  infant  establishment,  and  uniler 
the  shadow  of  his  power  the  city  of  Lubeck  (for 
so  it  became)  arose  on  a  broad  and  permanent 
basis.  He  made  it  .  .  .  the  seat  of  a  bishop; 
he  also  established  a  mint  and  a  custom-house, 
and  by  the  grant  of  a  nmnicipal  government, 
lie  secured  the  personal,  while  he  prepared  the 
way  for  the  political,  rights  of  its  burghers.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  harbour  was  Wisby,  and  b_v 
a  proclamation  aildressed  to  the  Danes,  Norwe- 
gians, Swedes,  and  Russians,  he  invited  them  to 
frequent  it,  with  an  assurance  that  the  ways 
should  be  open  and  secure  by  land  and  water. 
.  .  .  This  judicious  policy  was  rewarded  by  a 
rapid  and  large  increase  to  the  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  Lubeck." — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of 
the  House  of  Ilanm-er,  i\  \,pp.  229-280. —See.  also, 
Hansa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Geh.many:  A.  D.  lSOl-1803. 

A.  D.  1806.— Battle  of  French  and  Prus- 
sians.    See  Germ.\.ny:  A.  D.  ISOO  (OcToiiKR). 

A.  D.  1810. — Annexation  to  France.  See 
Fkance:  A.  D.   ISIO  (FEiutuARv  —  DiiCEMr.EK). 

A.  D.  1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of  au- 
tonomy as  a  "  free  city."     See  Cities,    Impe-   | 
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LUBECK,  Treaty  of.     Sec  Germany:  A.  D. 

1027-l(;2!l. 

LUCANIANS,  The.  See  Sablnes;  also. 
Samnites. 

LUCCA:  The   founding   of   the   city.     See 

Mt'TINA   AND  P.\RMA. 

8th  Century. — The  seat  of  Tuscan  govern- 
ment.    SeeTfscANY:  A.  D.  OH.'i-lllo. 

A.  D.  1248-1278.— In  the  wars  of  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines.  See  Fi.okence:  A.  1).  1248- 
127H. 

A.  D.  1284-1293.  —  War  with  Pisa.  See 
Pisa:  A.  D.  100:^-120;!. 

A.  D.  1314-1328.  —  The  brief  tyranny  of 
Uguccione  della  Faggiuola,  and  the  longer  des- 
potism of  Castruccio  Castracani. — Erected 
into  an  imperial  duchy.  Sec  Italy  ;  A.  D. 
13l:S-l:«0. 

A.  D.  1335-1341.  —  Acquired  by  Mastino 
della  Scala  of  Verona. — Sold  to  Florence. — 
Taken  by  Pisa.  See  Flouence:  A.  D.  1341- 
1343. 

A.  D.  1805. — Conferred  on  the  sister  of  Na- 
poleon.    See  France;  A.  I).  1804-1805. 

A.  D.  1814-1860.— After  the  fall  of  Nai)olcon 
Lucca  was  briefly  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans; 
tlien,  in  the  new  arrangements,  figured  for  some 
time  as  a  distinct  duchy;  afterwards  became 
part  of  Tuscan}',  until  its  absorption  in  the  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

LUCENA,  Battle  of  (1483).  See  Sp.\in; 
A.  1).  1476-1492. 

LUCERES,  The.  See  Ro.me:  Beginning 
AND  Name. 

LUCHANA,  Battle  of  (1836).  See  Sp.\in: 
A.  D.  1833-1846. 

LUCIUS   II.,    Pope,   A.    D.    1144-114.5 

Lucius  IIL,  Pope,  1181-1185. 

LUCKA,  Battle  of  (1308).  See  Germany: 
A.  I).  1273-1308. 

LUCKNOW,  The  siege  of.  See  India: 
A.  D.  1857  (May— August),  and  1857-1858  (July 
— June). 

LUCOTECIA.     S.-e  Luteti.a.. 

LUD.— Ancii'iit  Lvdia. 

LUDDITES,  Rioting  of  the.  SeeENGL.\ND: 
A.  I).  1812-1813. 

LUDI. —  LUDI  CIRCENSES,  ETC. — 
"Public  games  (Ludi)  formed  an  important  fea- 
ture in  the  worship  of  the  gods  [in  ancient  Rome], 
and  in  the  earlier  ages  were  always  regarded  as 
religious  rites;  so  that  the  words  Ludi,  Feriae 
and  Dies  Festi  are  frequently  employed  as  sy- 
nonymous. Games  celebrated  every  year  upon  a 
fixed  day  were  denominated  Ludi  Stati.  Such 
were  the  Ludi  Romani  s.  Magui,  held  invariably 
on  the  21st  of  September;  the  Megalesia  on  4th 
April;  the  Floralia  on  28th  April,  and  many 
others.  .  .  .  Another  classification  of  Ludi  was 
derived  from  the  jilace  where  they  were  ex- 
hibited and  the  nature  of  the  exhibition  .  .  .  : 
1.  Ludi  Circenses,  chariot  races  and  other 
games  exhibited  in  a  circus.  2.  Ludi  Scenici, 
dramatic  entertainments  exhibited  in  a  theatre. 
3.   Munera  Gladiatoria,  prize-fights,  which  were 
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iisiiallvcxliibited  in  an  ampliithcatrc. " — AV.  Ram- 

See   Roman 

See  Sect'lar 

Duke    of 


sav,  yfniiiiil  iif  Jli/iiiini  .i:iliij.,  eh. 

LUDI    MAXIMI    ROMANI. 
City  Festival. 

LUDI  S^CULARES,  The. 

GAMKS. 

LUDOVICO    (called     II    Moro), 
Milan,  A.  1).  1494-l.JiiO. 

LUDWIG.     Sep  Loris. 

LUGDUNENSIS  AND  LUGDUNUM. 
See  Lyons:  Undf.u  the  Romans. 

LUGUVALLIUM.  — The  Roman  militarj' 
station  at  the  western  extremit)'  of  the  Roman 
wall  in  Britain ;  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of 
Carlisle.— II.  M.  Soartli.  Rontaii  Britain,  c/i.  8. 

LUITPERTUS,  King  of  the  Lombards, 
A.   I>.   TMD-rol. 

LUKETIA.     See  Lx-tetia. 

LUNA  :  Destruction  by  the  Northmen.  See 

NoinCANS;    A.  I).  y-t9-N(iO. 

LUND,  Battle  of  (1676).  See  Scaxdinatian 
States  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1644-1697. 

LUNDY,  Benjamin,  and  the  rise  of  the 
Abolitionists.  See  Seavery',  Xegko:  A.  D. 
lsos-is:-;i. 

LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battle  of.     See  United- 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  lsi4(.IuE\- — September). 

LUNEBURG,  Duchy  of.  See  Saxony:  The 
OLD  DrciiY:  ami  A.  D.  llTS-llsH. 

LUNEBURG  HEATH,  Battle  of  (A.  D. 
880).     See  f2iii!si)ORF. 

LUNEVILLE,  The  Treaty  of  (1801).  See 
Germany:  .V.  I).  1801-1803. 

LUPERCAL.— LUPERCALIA.— TheLu- 
percal  was  tlie  wolf  cave  in  which,  according  to 
Roman  legend,  the  twins,  Romulus  and  Remus, 
were  uursed  by  a  she-wolf.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill. 
"The  Lupercal  is  described  by  Dionysius  as 
having  once  been  a  large  grotto,  shaded  with 
thick  bushes  and  large  trees,  and  containing  a 
copious  spring  of  water.  This  grotto  was  dedi- 
cated to  Lupcrcus,  an  ancient  Latin  pastoral 
divinit}-,  who  was  worshipped  by  shepherds  as 
the  protector  of  their  flocks  against  wolves.  A 
festival  was  held  every  year,  on  the  1.5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  the  Lupercal,  in  honour  of  Lupercus; 
the  place  contained  an  altar  and  a  grove  sacred 
to  the  god.  .  .  .  Gibbon  tells  us  the  festival  of 
the  Lupercalia,  whose  origin  had  preceded  the 
foundation  of  Rome,  was  still  celebrated  in  the 
reign  of  Anthenuis,  472  A.D. " — H.  ^I.  "Westropp, 
Eiiiiji  iiiid  IiDpcriiil  Jldiiie.  p.  So. — "At  the  Lu- 
percalia youths  ran  through  the  streets  dressed 
in  goats'  skins,  beating  all  those  they  met  with 
strips  of  goats'  leather." — W.  Ihne,  I  fist,  of 
Roine.  Ilk.  1,  eh.  13. 

LURIS.     See  Gypsies. 

LUSIGNAN,  House  of.  See  Jerl'sale.m : 
A.  1>.  Illll-ns7,  ll<J'3-12-2!»,  and  1291;  also,  Cy- 
prus:  A.  1).  1191,  and  1192-MS9. 

LUSITANIA.— THE  LUSITANIANS.— 
The  Lusitani  or  Ltisitanians  werethe  people  who 
resisted  the  Roman  concjuest  of  Spain  most  ob- 
.stinately  —  witli  even  moro  resolution  than  their 
neighbors  and  kinsmen,  the  Celt  Iberians.  In 
1.53  B.  C.  they  defeated  a  Roman  army,  which 
lost  0.000  men.  The  following  year  they  in- 
llicted  another  defeat,  on  the  prietor  Jluminius, 
who  lost  9,000  of  his  soldiers.  AgaiiL  in  K")!, 
the  pnetor  Galba  suJl'ered  a  loss  of  7,000  men  at 
their  hands.  But,  in  150,  Galba  ravaged  the 
Lusitauian    country    so    effectually    that   they 


sued  for  peace.  Pretending  to  arrange  terms  of 
friendship  with  them,  this  infamous  Roman  per- 
suaded tlu'ce  large  bands  of  the  Lusitanians  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  which  being  done  he  sur- 
rounded them  with  his  troops  and  massacred 
them  in  cold  blood.  One  of  the  few  who  escaped 
was  a  man  named  Viriathus,  who  liecame  thence- 
forth the  leader  of  his  surviving  countrymen  in 
a  guerrilla  warfare  which  lasted  for  ten  years, 
and  which  cost  the  Romans  thousands  of  men. 
In  the  end  they  could  not  vanquish  Viriathus, 
but  basely  bribed  some  traitors  in  his  own  camp 
to  murder  liiin.  The  Roman  province  whicli 
was  afterwards  formed  out  of  the  country  of  the 
Lusitanians,  and  which  took  their  name,  has 
been  mistakenly  ideutitied  with  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Portugal,  whic:h  it  coincideil  with  only 
in  part. — W.  Ihne,  Jlist.  of  Rome,  bk.  5,  cit.  6 
(r.  3). 

Also  in:  PI.  M.  Stephens,  The  Star;/  of  Portu- 
gal, ch.  1. —  See  Portug.4.l:  Early  histoky. — 
On  the  settlement  of  the  Alans,  see  Spain:  A.  D. 
409^14. 

LUSTRUM.— After  the  [Roman]  Cen.sors 
had  concluded  the  various  duties  committed  to 
their  charge,  they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to 
offer  up.  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people, 
the  great  expiatory  sacrifice  called  Lustrum,  and 
this  being  ottered  up  once  only  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  the  term  Lustrum  is  frequently  em- 
ployed to  denote  that  space  of  time.  .  .  .  On  the 
day  fixed,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  were 
summoned  to  assemble  in  tlie  Campus  Martins 
in  martial  order  (exercitus)  ninked  according  to 
their  C'lasses  and  Centuries,  horse  and  foot.  The 
victims,  consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull, 
whence  the  sacrifice  was  termed  Suovetaurilia, 
before  being  led  to  the  altar,  were  carried  thrice 
round  the  multitude,  who  were  then  held  to  be 
purified  and  absolved  from  sin,  and  while  the 
immolation  took  place  the  Censor  recited  a  set 
form  of  prayer  for  the  jireservation  and  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Roman  State." — W.  Ramsay, 
Mniiiial  of  Uoimni  Antiq..  eh.  .5. 

LUTETIA,  OR  LUKETIA,  OR  LU- 
COTECIA.— The  beginning  of  tlie  great  city 
of  Paris  was  represented  by  a  small  town  named 
as  above  —  the  stronghold  of  the  Gallic  people 
called  the  Parisii  —  built  on  one  of  the  islands  in 
the  Seine  which  Paris  now  covers  and  surrounds. 
See  Paris,  Beoinnino  of. 

LUTHER,  Martin,  and  the  Reformation. 
See  Pap.vcv:  A.  D.  l.JlO-1.517.  l.")17.  1.517-1521. 
1.521-1523, 1.522-1525, 1.525-1.529,  1530-1.531 :  also, 

Germany:  A.  D.  1530-1532 On  Education. 

See  Education.  Renaissance:  Germany. 

LUTTER,  Battle  of  (1626).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1(524-1626. 

LtJTZEN,  Battle  of  (1632).— Death  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus.  See  Germany:  A.  1). 
1631-1632. 

LiJTZEN,  OR  GROSS  GORSCHEN, 
Battle  of  (1813).  See  Germ.\ny:  A.  I).  1813 
(April— ^I,\Y). 

LUXEMBURG,  The  House  of:  Its  aggran- 
dizement in  the  Empire,  in  Bohemia,  Hun- 
gary, and  Brandenburg.  See  Germ.\ny:  -V.  1). 
1308-1313,  and  1317-1493;  also,  Hungary; 
1301-1442;  and  Brandenburg;  A.  D. 
1417. 


A.  1). 

1168- 


LUXEMBURG:     A.    D.    1713.— Ceded  to 
Holland.     See  Utrecht;  A.  I).  1712-1714. 
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and     capture    by 
A.  i).  17'J5  (JuNE- 


the 
Dk- 


A.  D.    1795.— Siege 

French.      See  FuAKcii 

CKMIiKli). 

A.  D.  1867. — Separated  from  Germany  and 
formed  into  a  neutral  state.  See  Geu.manv: 
A.  1).  18U(i-l«T0. 

LUZZARA,  Battle  of  (1702).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  170l-lTi;i. 

LYCEUM,  The  Athenian.  See  Academy, 
The  Athenian;  ami  Gymnasia,  Greek;  also, 
relative  to  the  suiipression  of  the  Lyceum,  see 
ATrtF.Ns:  A.  I).  5'J'.l. 

LYCIAN  LEAGUE,  The.— "Probably  the 
best  coustriKlfd  Fcdenil  Government  that  the 
ancient  world  behelil.  Tlie  account  given  by 
Strabo,  our  sole  authority,  is  so  full,  clear,  and 
brief,  that  I  cannot  do  lictter  than  translate  it. 
The  'ancestral  constitution  of  the  Lykian 
League  '  is  described  by  the  great  geograplier  in 
these  words:  'There  are  three  and  twenty  cities 
which  have  a  share  in  the  suffrage,  and  they 
come  together  from  each  city  in  the  common 
Federal  Assembly,  choosing  for  their  place  of 
meeting  any  city  which  they  think  best.  And, 
among  the  cities,  the  greatest  are  possessed  of 
three  votes  apiece,  the  middle  ones  of  two,  and 
the  rest  of  one;  and  in  the  same  proportion  they 
pa}'  taxes,  and  take  their  share  of  other  public 
burthens.  .  .  .  And,  in  the  Federal  Assembly, 
first  the  Lykiarcb  is  chosen  and  then  the  other 
Magistrates  of  the  League,  and  bodies  of  Federal 
Judges  are  appointed;  and  formerly  they  used 
to  consult  about  war,  and  peace,  and  alliance ; 
this  now,  of  course,  they  cannot  do,  but  these 
things  must  needs  rest  with  the  liomans.'.  .  . 
On  the  practical  working  of  this  constitution 
Strabo  bestows  the  highest  praise.  Lykia  was, 
in  his  day,  a  Roman  deiicndency,  but  it  retained 
its  own  laws  and  internal  government." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Hist,  of  Fnlerid  Govt.,  cli.  4,  sect.  4. 

LYCIANS,  The. — The  people  who  occupied 
in  ancient  times  the  extreme  southern  peninsula 
of  Asia  Minor.  "The  ancients  knew  of  noun- 
mixed  popidation  in  this  district.  The  Phceni- 
cians  explored  the  Lycian  Taurus  as  well  as  the 
Cilieian;  and  ))y  land  also  Semitic  tribes  seem  to 
have  immigrated  out  of  Syria  and  Cilicia;  and 
these  tribes  formed  the  tribe  of  the  Solymi. 
Another  influx  of  population  was  conducted  to 
this  coast  by  means  of  tlie  Uhodian  chain  of 
islands:  men  of  Crete  came  across,  who  calleil 
themselves  Termili  or  Trameli,  and  venerated 
Sarpedon  as  their  Hero.  After  an  arduous  strug- 
gle, they  gradually  made  tliem.selves  masters  of 
the  land  encircled  by  sea  and  rock.  .  .  .  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus  the  Cretans  entered 
the  land.  Tliere  Leto  had  first  found  a  liospit- 
able  reception ;  in  Patara,  near  by,  arose  the  tirst 
great  temple  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  light,  or  Ly- 
cius,  with  the  worship  of  whom  the  inliabitants 
of  the  land  became  subsequently  to  such  a  degree 
identified  as  to  receive  themsel  ves  from  the  Greeks 
on  whose  coasts  they  landed  the  same  name  as 
the  god,  viz.,  Lycians.  .  .  .  We  know  that  the 
Lycians,  in  courage  and  knowledge  of  the  se:i 
fully  the  equals  of  the  most  seafaring  nation  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  a  desire  of  an  orderly  po- 
litical life,  renounced  at  an  early  period  the  pub- 
lic practice  of  piracy,  which  their  neighbours  in 
Pisidia  and  Cilicia  never  reliniiuished.  Their 
patriotism  they  proved  in  heroic  struggles,  and 
in  the  quiet  of  home  developed  a  greater  refine- 


ment of  manners,  to  which  the  special  honour  in 
which  they  held  the  female  sex  bears  marked  tes- 
timony."— E.  Curtius,  Hint,  of  Greece,  hk.  \,ch.  3 
(r.  1). 

LYCURGUS,  Constitution  of.  See  Spauta: 
Tiiic  ('oNsrrirrioN. 

LYDIANS,  The.—  "  On  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  .Minor  the  ii.itionof  tlie  Lydians,  which  pos- 
.sessed  the  vallies  of  the  Ilernius  and  j\I;eander, 
had  early  arrived  at  a  monarchy  and  a  |)oint  of 
civilization  far  in  advance  of  the  stages  of  primi- 
tive life.  .  .  .  When  the  Greeks  forced  the  Pheni- 
ci;uis  from  the  islanils  of  the  .-I^gean  sea.  and 
then,  aljout  the  en<l  of  the  eleventh  and  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  U.  C,  landed  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Asia  i\Iinor,  the  Lydians  w(.'re  not 
able  any  more  than  the  Teucrians  and  Jlysians 
in  the  North,  or  the  Carians  in  the  Soutli,  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  the  Greeks  on  their 
coasts,  the  loss  of  the  ancient  native  sanctuaries 
at  Smyrna,  Colojihon,  Ephesus,  and  the  found- 
ing of  Greek  cities  in  their  land  on  the  mouths  of 
the  Lydian  rivers,  the  llernuis  an<l  the  Cayster, 
though  the  Greek  emigrants  came  in  isolated  ex- 
peditions over  the  sea.  It  was  on  the  Lj'dian 
coasts  that  the  most  important  Greek  cities  rose: 
Cyme,  Phoca.'a,  Smyrna,  Colophon,  Ephesus. 
Prieue,  Myus,  and  !>iiletus  were  on  the  land  of 
the  Carians." — M.  Duncker,  lli»t.  af  Antiquitxi, 
hk.  4,  di.  17.  — "  On  the  basis  of  a  population  re- 
lated to  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  arose  the 
nation  of  tlie  Lydians,  which  through  its  orgiual 
ancestor,  Lud,  would  appear  in  Eastern  tradition 
also  to  be  reckoned  as  a  member  of  the  Semitic 
family.  As  long  as  we  remain  unacquainted 
with  the  spoken  and  written  language  of  the 
Lydians,  it  will  be  impossible  to  define  with  any 
accuracy  the  mixture  of  peoples  which  here  took 
place.  But,  speaking  generally,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  double  relation.sliip  of  this  ])eople, 
and  of  its  consequent  important  place  in  civiliza- 
tion among  the  groups  of  the  nations  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Lydians  became  on  land,  as  the 
Pha>n!cians  by  sea,  the  mediators  between  Hellas 
and  Anterior  Asia.  .  .  .  Tlie  Lydians  are  the 
first  among  the  nations  of  Asia  jlinor  of  whom 
we  have  any  intimate  knowledge  as  a  political 
community." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  1, 
cli.  3  (('.  1). — The  tirst,  perhaps  legendary,  dy- 
nasty of  Lydia,  called  the  Atyad;i?,  was  followed 
by  one  called  the  Ilerakleida;  by  the  Greeks,  which 
is  said  to  have  ruled  over  .500  years.  The  last  king 
of  that  family,  Kaudaules,  was  murdered,  about 
B.  C.  71.5.  by  Gyges,  who  founded  the  dynasty 
of  the  3Iermiiad;e,  under  whom  the  Lydian  do- 
minion was  extended  over  most  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  its  kings  contended  on  fairly  equal  terms 
with  the  power  of  the  iledes.  But  their  mon- 
archy was  overthrown  by  Cyrus,  B.  C.  o4(5.  and 
the  famous  Cnesus,  last  of  their  line,  ended  his 
days  as  an  attendant  and  counselor  of  the  Per- 
sian king. — G.  Gi'ote,  llist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  17 
ciiidZi. — Recent  discoveries  tend  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  L_vdia  were  of  a 
race  to  which  the  Hittites  belonged. — A.  H. 
Sayce,  ed..  Ancient  Empires  of  tlie  East,  <ipp.  4. — 
See,  also,  Asia  ]\Iinor:  B!  C.  734-539;  and 
Persia:  B.  C.  .540-.")2i. 

LYCIANS,  The.— "Of  all  the  invaders  of 
Gaul  [in  tlie  reign  of  Probus,  A.  D.  277]  the 
most  formidable  were  the  Lygians,  a  distant 
people  who  reigned  over  a  wide  domain  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland  and  Silesia.     In  the  Lvgiau 
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natifin  tlic  Arii  licld  the  first  rank  by  tlieir  num- 
bers and  fierceness.  '  The  Arii '  (it  is  thus  that 
they  are  described  by  tlie  energy  of  Tacitus) 
'study  to  improve  by  art  and  circumstances  tlic 
innate  terrors  of  tlieir  barbarism.  Their  shields 
are  black,  their  bodies  are  painted  black.  They 
choose  for  the  combat  the  darkest  hour  of  the 
night.'.  .  .  Yet  the  arms  and  discipline  of  the 
Romans  easily  discomfited  these  horrid  phan- 
toms. The  Lygii  were  defeated  in  a  general  en- 
gagement, ami  Semno,  the  most  renowned  of 
their  chiefs,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  Probus. 
That  prudent  emperor,  unwilling  to  reduce  a 
brave  |5eople  to  despair,  granted  them  an  honour- 
able capitulation  and  permitted  them  to  return 
in  safety  to  their  native  country.  But  the  los.ses 
which  they  suffered  in  the  march,  the  battle,  and 
the  retreat,  broke  the  power  of  the  nation ;  nor 
is  the  Lygian  name  ever  repeated  in  the  history 
either  of  Germany  or  of  the  empire." — E.  Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  eh.  12. — 
"Lygii  appears  to  have  been  the  generic  name 
of  the  Slavonians  on  the  Vistula.  They  are  the 
same  people  as  those  called  Lekhs  by  Nestor, 
the  Russian  chronicler  of  the  twelfth  century. 
These  Lekhs  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Poles.  See 
Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  p.  158." — W. 
S>m\{\i,  Note  to  above,  from  Gibbon.  —  "The  Ligii 
were  a  widely-spread  tribe,  comprehending 
several  clans.  Tacitus  names  the  Ilarii  [or 
Arii],  rielvecones,  Manimi,  Elisii,  and  Nahanar- 
vali.  Their  territory  was  between  the  Oder  and 
Vistula,  and  would  include  the  greater  part  of 
Poland,  and  proljably  a  portion  of  Silesia." — 
Church  and  Brodribb,  Oeor/.  Notes  to  the  Ger- 
many of  TacitM. — "TheElysii  are  supposed  to 
have  given  name  to  Silesia." — Note  to  the  Oxford 
Tranx.  if  Toritux:  Germany,  eh.  43. 

LYK'lANS.The.     See  Lycians. 

LYMNE,  in  Roman  times.  See  Portcs 
Lem.\xis. 

LYON,  General  Nathaniel:  Campaign  in 
Missouri,  and  death.  See  .Missouri:  A.  I). 
1S61  (.FKiiUU-\KV — .Jii.Y);  and  L'nited  St-vpes  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (July — September:  Missouri). 


LYONS:  Under  the  Romans.  —  ^Miuuti us 
Plaucus,  Roman  governor  of  Gallia  Comata,  or 
the  Gaul  of  Ctesars  conquest,  founded,  B.  C.  43, 
a  city  called  Lngdunum,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone.  A  few  years  later,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  made  the  capital  of  a  province 
to  which  it  gave  its  name  —  Lugdunensis  —  and 
wliicli  comprised  tlie  whole  of  central  Gaul,  be- 
tween tlic  Loire  and  the  Seine  with  the  Armori- 
can  peninsula.  In  time  the  name  Lugdunum 
became  softened  and  shorn  to  Lyons.  ' '  Lyons, 
which  stood  on  the  west  .side  of  the  Rhone,  not 
so  near  tlie  confiueiice  of  the  Sitone  as  now,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  settled  by  fugitive  Romans 


driven  out  of  Vienne  bj'  another  party.  It  grew 
with  as  marvelous  a  rapidity  as  some  of  our 
western  cities,  for  in  fifteen  years  it  swelled  from 
a  simple  colony  into  a  metropolis  of  considerable 
splendor.  .  .  .  Lugdun  appears  to  have  been  a 
Keltic  designation,  and,  as  the  'g'  in  tliat  speech 
took  the  sound  of  'y'  and  'd'  was  silent,  we  can 
easily  see  how  the  name  became  Lyon." — P. 
Godwin,  Hist,  of  France  :  Ancient  Gaul.  hk.  2, 
ch.  5,  icith  foot-note. — "Not  having  originated 
out  of  a  Celtic  canton,  and  hence  always  with  a 
territory  of  narrow  limits,  but  from  the  outset 
composed  of  Italians  and  in  possession  of  the  full 
Roman  franchise,  it  [Lyons]  stood  forth  unique 
in  its  kind  among  the  communities  of  the  three 
Gauls  —  as  respects  its  legal  relations,  in  some 
measure  resembling  Washington  in  the  North 
American  federation.  .  .  .  Only  the  governor  of 
the  middle  or  Lugudunensian  province  had  his 
seat  there ;  but  when  emperors  or  princes  stayed 
in  Gaul  they  as  a  rule  resided  in  Lyons.  Lyons 
was,  alongside  of  Carthage,  the  only  city  of  the 
Latin  half  of  the  empire  which  obtained  a  stand- 
ing garrison,  after  the  model  of  that  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  only  mint  for  imperial  money  which 
we  can  point  to  with  certainty,  for  the  earlier 
period  of  the  empire,  is  that  of  Lyons.  Here 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  transit-dues  which 
embraced  all  Gaul;  and  to  this  as  a  centre  the 
Gallic  network  of  roads  converged.  .  .  .  Thus 
Luguduuum  rapidly  rose  into  prosperity.  .  .  . 
In  tlie  later  period  of  the  empire,  no  doubt, 
it  fell  behind  Treves." — T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  if 
Rome.  hk.  8,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  500. — Under  the  Burgundians.  See 
Buuc.UNDi.iNs:  A.  D.  5U0. 

loth  Century. — In  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
See  Bruiu-NDY:  A.  I).  843-93:1 

i2th  Century. — "The  Poor  Men  of  Lyons." 
See  W.vi.DENSEs. 

A.  D.  1685-1698. — Loss  in  the  silk  weav- 
ing industry  by  the  Huguenot  exodus.  See 
Fu.\NtE:   A.  I).  KiSl-KiltS, 

A.  D.  1793-1794. — Revolt  against  the  Revo- 
lutionary government  at  Paris. — Siege  and 
capture  and  fearful  vengeance  by  the  Terror- 
ists. See  Fkaxce:  A.  D.  1TU3  (June),  (July — 
December);  and  179:3-1794 (October — April). 

A.  D.  1795. — Reaction  against  the  Reign  of 
Terror. — The  White  Terror.  See  Fk.vnce: 
A.  D.  1794-1790  (July— April). 


LYONS,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  197).  See  Rome: 
A.  I).  lllL'-284. 

LYSIMACHUS,  and  the  vyars  of  the 
Diadochi.  See  il.ACEDONiA:  B.  C.  323-310,  to 
297-28(1. 

LYTTON,  Lord,  The  Indian  administra- 
tion of  See  India;  A.  1).  1870,  1877;  and 
Afuii.\.xistan  :  A.  D.  1809-1881. 


M. 


MAARMORS.     See  ^Mormaers. 

MAC./E,  The.     See  LinvAXs. 

McAllister,  Fort,  The  storming  of 
Sec  I'mtki)  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864  (No- 
VEMiu-:!!  — DECEMMKit:  Georoia). 

MACALO,  Battle  of  (1427).  See  Italy: 
A.   1).    1412-1447. 

MACBETH,  King  of  Scotland  :  A.  1).  10;i9- 
I0.J4. 


MACCABEES,  The.  See  Jews:  B.  C. 
100-4(1. 

MACCIOWICE,  Battle  of  (1794).  See  Po- 
LANli:    \.  I).  179;!-I79(j. 

McCLELLAN,  General  George  B.— Cam- 
paign in  West  Virginia.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:  a.  H     ISOI   (June — Iuly:  West  Vir- 

(iiMA) Appointment  to  chief  commana. — 

Organization   of  the   Army   of  the    Potomac. 
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McCLELLAN. 


MACKDOMA,  li.  C.  383-379. 


Sec  rNrTHi)  States  of  A^r. :  A,  T).  ISfil  (.Ici.y — 

NovicMiiKi:) Protracted    inaction    through 

the  winter  of  1861-62.  Sec  LiNiTioi)  Statics  ijf 
A.M.:    A.    I).    ISlil-l.sd'i   (DiiiioMUKU  — .Makcii: 

ViKCiiNiA) Peninsular      campaign.         Sco 

United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1802  (Maucii— 
May:  Viikiinia),  (July — August:  ViH(iiNiA). 
....  During  Gen.  Pope's  campaign.  Sec  United 
St.vtes  OF   Am.:  A.    I),    isil'3   (.Fuly' — AuciUST: 

VlIUUNIA),   to  (AlKll'ST — SEl'TIOMltER,  VlHlil.NIA). 

.  .  .Antietam  Campaign,  and  removal  from 
command.  See  United  Statics  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
18U3(Sei'TEMisek:  Mauyland);  uml  (OcTor.ER — 
Decemheh:  ViUfiiNiA) Defeat  in  Presiden- 
tial election.      Sec   United  States  of    A.m.  : 

A.    I).    1M(U  (M.\Y— NOVEMISEH). 

MACDONALD,  Marshal.— Campaigns  of. 
Sec  Fuance:  A.  1).  1798-17!)!)  (ArorsT— Ai-un,), 
1799  (Ai'uiL — Sbi'TEMUER);  Geu.manv;  A.  D. 
1809  (.Ii'LY— Septembek);  1813  (AnuL— 3I.\y), 
(August),  (October),  (Octoi'.er — Decemher); 
and  KrssiA:  A.  I).  1813  (.luxE — September). 

MACDONOUGH,  Commodore  Thomas, and 
his  victory  on  Lake  Champlain.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  181  I  (Si;i'Tember). 

McDowell,  Battle  at.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (May — June:  Vir- 
ginia). 

MACE,  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  The. — 
"The  club  or  mace,  fovnird  originally  of  lianl 
wood,  aud  the  latter,  subsequently  either  wholly 
or  in  part  of  metal,  would  naturally  be  adopted 
as  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  primitive  man, 
but  it  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol  of 
authority.  ...  In  the  Jliddle  Ages  the  mace 
was  a  common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  wlio, 
in  consequence  of  their  tenures,  frequently  took 
the  field,  but  were,  by  a  canon  of  the  Cliurch, 
forbidden  to  wield  the  sword.  It  strikes  me  as 
not  improbable  that  in  this  custom  we  have  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  the  mace  as  a  symbol  of  au- 
thority by  our  cathedral  and  other  ancient  reli- 
gious bodies.  ...  In  all  probability  its  use  by 
lay  corporations  may  be  traced  to  the  corps  of 
scrgeants-at-mace,  instituted  as  a  body-guard 
both  by  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  our  own 
Richard  I.,  whilst  with  the  Crusaders  in  Pales- 
tine. We  learn  that  when  the  former  monarch 
was  in  the  H0I3'  Laud  he  found  it  necessary  to 
secure  his  person  from  the  emissaries  of  a  sheik, 
called  'the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,'  who 
bound  themselves  to  assassinate  whomsoever  he 
assigned.  'When  the  king,'  says  an  ancient 
chronicler,  'heard  of  this  he  began  to  reflect 
seriously,  and  took  counsel  how  he  might  best 
guard  his  person.  He  therefore  instituted  a 
guard  of  serjeants-a-maces  who  night  and  day 
were  to  be  about  his  person  in  order  to  protect 
him.'  These  scrgens-il-maces  were  'afterwards 
called  sergeants-at-arms,  for  .lean  Bouteiller 
....  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  tliat 
is,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  fourteenth  century 
tells  us,  "The  sergens  d'armes  are  the  mace- 
bearers  that  the  king  has  to  perform  his  dut}', 
and  who  carry  maces  before  the  king ;  these  arc 
called  sergeauts-at-arms,  because  they  are  ser- 
geants for  the  king's  body."'  We  learn  further 
that  Kieliard  I.  of  England  soon  imitated  the 
conduct  of  the  French  king,  but  he  seems  to 
have  given  his  corps  of  sergeants-at-arms  a  more 
extensive  power.  Not  only  were  they  to  watch 
round  the  king's  tent  in  complete  armour,  with 
a  mace,  a  sword,   a  bow  and  arrows,  but  were 


occasionally  to  arrest  traitors  and  other olTcnder'! 
;ibnut  the  coiir!.  for  which  the  mace  was  deemed 
a  sulticient  aiitliorily.  .  .  .  Hence,  in  all  proba- 
bility, was  derived  the  custom  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  municipality,  who,  as  such, 
is  the  representative  of  the  .sovereign,  being 
attended  by  his  inacc-bearer,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  royal  authority  thus  delegated  to  him." — 
W.  Kelly,  T/)(i  Great  Mace  (Royal  Hist.  Sr/r. 
'/'raiix.,  V.  3). 

MACEDONIA  AND  MACEDONIANS, 
The. — "The  Macedonians  of  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  acquired,  from  the  ability  and  enterprise 
of  two  successive  kings,  a  great  perfection  in 
Greek  military  organization,  willinut  any  of  the 
loftier  Hellenic  qualities.  Their  career  in  Greece 
is  purely  destructive,  extinguishing  tlie  free 
movement  <if  the  separate  cities,  and  disarming 
the  citizen-soldier  to  make  room  for  the  foreign 
mercenary  whose  swf)rd  was  unlialloued  by  any 
feelings  of  patriotism  —  j'ct  totally  incompetent 
to  substit\ite  any  good  system  of  central  or  pacific 
administration.  But  the  Macedonians  of  the 
seventh  and  sixth  centuries  B.  0.  are  an  aggre- 
gate only  of  rude  inland  tribes,  subdivided  into 
distinct  petty  principalities,  and  se|)arated  from 
the  Greeks  liy  a  wider  ethnical  difference  even 
than  thcEpirots;  since  Herodotus,  who  considers 
the  Epirotic  Molossians  and  Thesjirotians  as 
children  of  Ilellen,  decidedly  thinks  the  contrary 
respecting  the  JIacedcmians.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, they  seem  at  this  early  period  analogous  to 
the  Ejurots  in  character  and  civilization.  They 
had  some  few  towns,  but  they  were  chiefly  vil- 
lage residents,  extremely  brave  and  pugnacious. 
.  .  .  The  original  seats  of  the  Macedonians  were 
in  the  regions  east  of  the  chain  of  Skardus  (the 
northerly  continuation  of  Pindus)  —  north  of  the 
chain  called  the  Cambunian  mountains,  which 
connects  Olympus  with  Pindus,  and  whicli  forms 
the  north-western  boundary  of  Thessaly;  but 
they  did  not  reach  so  far  eastward  as  the  Ther- 
maic  Gulf.  .  .  .  The  JIacedonian  language  was 
different  from  Illyriau,  from  Tlu-acian,  and 
.seemingly  also  from  Pai'onian.  It  was  also  dif- 
ferent from  Greek,  yet  apparently  not  more 
widely  distinct  than  that  of  the  Epirots;  so  that 
the  acquisition  of  Greek  was  coinpanitively  easy 
to  the  chiefs  and  people.  .  .  .  The  large  and 
compai'atively  productive  region  covered  by  the 
various  sections  of  Macedonians,  helps  to  explain 
tliat  increase  of  ascendency  which  they  succes- 
sively acquired  over  all  their  neiglibonrs.  It 
was  not  however  until  a  late  period  that  they  be- 
came united  under  one  government.  At  first, 
each  section  —  how  many  we  do  not  know  —  had 
its  own  prince  or  chief.  The  Elymiots,  or  in- 
habitants of  Elymeia,  the  southernmost  porti(m 
of  JIacedonia,  were  thus  originallj'  distinct  and 
independent;  also  the  Oresta?,  in  mountain-seats 
somewhat  nortli-west  of  the  Elymiots.  .  .  .  The 
section  of  the  Maccilonian  name  who  afterwards 
swallowed  up  all  the  rest  and  became  known  as 
'  The  JIacedonians  '  had  their  original  centre  at 
..Egaa  or  Edessa  —  the  lofty,  commanding  and 
picturesque  site  of  the  modern  Vodhena. " — G. 
Grote,  IIU.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  2.5  (i:  3). 

B.  C.  508. — Subjection  to  Persia.  See  Per- 
sia:  1!.  C.  .'•)2 1-193. 

B.  C.  383-379. — Overthrow  of  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy  by  Sparta.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
383-379. 
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MACEDONIA,  B.  C.  359-358. 


Conquests 
of  Ah'.can(lc7\ 


MACEDONIA,  B.  C.  334-330. 


B.  C.  359-358. — Accession  and  first  proceed- 
ings of  King  Philip. — His  acquisition  of  Am- 
phipolis.     Sc-L'  (iKKPXE:  B.  C.  350-:!.'JS. 

B.  C.  353-336. — Philip's  conquest  of  Thes- 
saly. — Intervention  in  the  Sacred  War. — Vic- 
tory at  Chaeronea. —  Mastery  of  Greece. — 
Preparation  to  invade  Persia. — Assassination. 
iSue  Gkekck:  B.  C.  357-330. 

B.  C.  351-348.— War  vyith  the  Olynthian 
Confederacy. —  Destruction  of  Olynthus.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  351-348. 

B.  C.  340. —  Philip's  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Byzantium.     See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  340. 

B.  C.  336-335. —  Alexander's  campaigns  at 
the  north. — Revolt  and  destruction  of  Thebes. 
See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  336-335. 

B.  C.  334-330. —  Invasion  and  conquest  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
—  Philil)  (if  Macedonia  fell  under  the  hand  n{  an 
assassin  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  (B.  C. 
336)  for  the  invasion  of  the  Persian  Empire.  lie 
vras  succeeded  by  liis  sou,  Alexander,  who  ap- 
plied himself  tirst.  with  signiticant  energy,  to  the 
chastisement  of  the  troublesome  barbarians  on 
his  northern  frontier,  and  to  the  crushing  of  re- 
volt in  Greece  (see  Gkeece  :  B.  C.  336-335).  He 
had  not  yet  been  a  year  on  the  throne  "  when  he 
stood  forth  a  greater  and  more  powerful  sover- 
eign than  his  father,  with  his  empire  united  in 
the  bonds  of  fear  and  admiration,  and  ready  to 
carry  out  the  long  iiremeditated  attack  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  dominion  of  the  Great  king.  .  .  . 
He  had  indeed  a  sjilendid  army  of  all  branches, 
heavy  infantry,  light  infantry,  slingers  and 
archers,  artillery  such  as  the  ancients  could  ])ro- 
duce  without  gunpowder,  and  cavalry,  both 
Thessalianand  jlacedonian,  fit  for  both  skirmish- 
ing and  the  shock  of  battle.  If  its  numbers  were 
not  above  40,000,  this  moderate  force  was  surely 
as  much  as  any  commander  could  handle  in  a 
rapid  campaign  with  long  marches  through  a 
hostile  country.  .  .  .  After  a  IlDuieric  lauding 
on  the  coast  near  Ilium,  and  sacrifices  t(;the  Ilian 
goddess  at  her  ancient  shrine,  with  feasts  and 
games,  the  king  started  East  to  meet  the  Persian 
satraps,  who  liad  collected  their  cavalry  and 
Greek  mercenary  itifantry  on  the  plain  of  Zeleia, 
hehind  the  river  Grauicus  (B.  C.  334).  Here  he 
fought  his  first  great  battle,  and  showed  the  na- 
ture of  his  tactics.  He  used  his  heavy  infantry, 
<livided  into  two  columns  or  phalau.xe.sas  his  left 
wing,  flanked  by  Thessalian  cavalry,  to  threaten 
the  right  of  the  enemy,  and  keep  him  eugaged 
while  he  delivered  his  main  attack.  Developing 
tills  movement  liy  a  rapid  advance  in  echelonned 
squadrons  thrown  forward  to  the  right,  threaten- 
ing to  outflank  the  enemy,  lie  induced  them  to 
spread  llieir  forces  towards  their  left  wing,  and 
so  weaken  their  left  centre.  Xo  sooner  had  he 
succeeded  in  this  than  he  threw  jiisheavv  cavalry 
on  this  weak  point,  and  after  a  very  severe 
.struggle  in  crossing  the  river,  ,and  climbing  its 
rugged  banks,  he  completely  broke  the  enemy's 
line.  .  .  .  He  did  not  strike  straight  into  Asia, 
for  this  would  have  left  it  possible  for  .Mentor 
:.nd  Memnon,  the  abb;  Khiidians  wbocouimanded 
on  the  coast  for  Darius,  either  to  have  raised  all 
.\sia  Minor  against  him,  or  to  have  transfej-red 
the  war  back  to  Macedon.  .  .  .  So  then  he  seized 
Sardis,  the  key  of  all  the  highroads  eastwards; 
he  laid  siege  to  Halicarnassus,  which  made  a 
very  long  and  stubborn  resistance,  anil  did  not 
advance  till  he  had  his  rear  safe  from  attack. 


Even  with  all  these  precautions,  the  Persian 
fli'ct,  under  ^lemnon,  was  producing  serious 
diliiculties,  and  had  not  that  able  general 
died  at  the  critical  moment  (B.  C.  333),  the  Spar- 
tun  revolt,  which  was  put  down  the  followiug 
year  in  Greece,  would  have  assumed  serious 
jiroportions.  Alexander  now  saw  that  he  co"ukl 
press  on,  and  strike  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
enemies'  power  —  Pha>nicia  and  the  Great  king 
himself.  He  crossed  the  difficult  range  of  the 
Taurus,  the  southern  bulwark  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  and  occupied  Cilicia.  Even  the  sea 
was  suppo.sed  to  have  retreated  to  allow  his  army 
to  pass  along  a  narrow  straud  under  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  Great  king  was  awaiting  him  with  a 
vast  army  —  grossly  exaggerated,  moreover,  in 
our  Greek  accounts  —  in  the  plain  of  Syria,  near 
Damascus.  Foolish  advisers  persuaded  him, 
owing  to  some  delay  in  Alexander's  advance,  to 
leave  his  favourable  position,  where  the  advan- 
tage of  his  hosts  of  cavalry  was  clear.  He  there- 
fore actually  crossed  Alexander,  who  had  jiassed 
on  the  sea  side  of  Mount  Amanus,  southward, 
and  occupied  Issus  on  his  rear.  The  Maeedoniau 
army  was  thus  cut  off  from  home,  and  a  victory 
necessary  to  its  very  existence.  The  great  battle 
of  Issus  was  fought  on  such  narrow  ground,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountains,  that  neither 
side  had  room  for  outtlauking  its  opponent,  ex- 
cept ]>y  occuiiying  the  high  ground  on  the  inland 
side  of  the  plain  (B.  C.  333).  This  was  done  by 
the  Persians,  and  the  banks  of  a  little  river  (the 
Pinarus)  crossing  their  front  were  fortified  as  at 
the  Grauicus.  Alexander  was  obliged  to  advance 
with  a  large  reserve  to  protect  his  right  flank. 
As  usual  he  attacked  with  his  right  centre,  and 
as  .soon  as  he  had  shaken  the  troops  opposed  to 
him.  wheeled  to  the  left,  and  made  straight  for 
the  king  himself,  who  occupied  the  centre  in  his 
chariot.  Had  Darius  Avithstood  him  bravely  and 
for  some  time,  the  defeat  of  the  Macedonians' 
left  wing  would  probably  have  been  complete, 
for  the  Persian  cavalry  on  the  coast,  attacking 
the  Thessaliaus  on  Alexander's  left  wing,  were 
decidedly  superior,  and  the  Greek  infantry  was  at 
this  time  a  match  for  the  phalanx.  i5ut  the 
flight  of  Darius,  and  the  panic  which  ensued 
about  him,  left  Alexander  leisure  to  turn  to  the 
assistance  of  his  hard-pressed  left  wing,  and  re- 
cover the  victory.  .  .  .  The  greatness  of  this 
victory  completely  paralyzed  all  the  revolt  pre- 
pared in  his  rear  bj'  the  Persian  fleet.  Alexander 
was  now  strong  enough  to  go  on  wit  bout  any  base 
of  operation,  and  he  boldly  (in  the  manifesto  he 
addressed  to  Darius  after  the  battle)  proclaimed 
himself  King  of  Persia  by  right  of  conquest, 
who  would  firook  no  equal.  Nevertheless,  lie 
delaveil  manv  months  (which  the  siege  of  Tvre 
[see'TvKE:  B.  C.  332]  cost  him.  B.  C.  332),  and 
then,  passing  through  Jerusalem,  and  showing 
consideration  for  the  .lews,  he  again  paused  at 
the  siege  of  Gaza  [see  Gaz.v:  B.  C.  332],  merely, 
wo  may  suppose,  to  prove  that  ho  was  iminci- 
ble,  and  to  settle  once  for  all  the  question  of  the 
world's  mastery.  He  delayed  again  for  a  short 
while  in  Egyjit  [see  Egyi't:  B.  C.  332],  when 
he  regulated  the  country  as  a  iirovince  under 
his  sway,  with  kimlness  towards  llie  inhabitants, 
and  respect  for  their  religion,  and  founded  Alex- 
andria; nay,  he  even  here  made  his  first  essay 
in  claiming  divinity;  and  then,  at  last,  set  out  to 
conquer  the  ICastern  provinces  of  Darius'  em- 
pire.    Tlic  great  decisive  battle  in  the  plains  of 
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]\rcsoiiotamia  (B.  C.  331)  — it  is  ralU-cl  cillicr 
Ai'bcla  or  Gauiramcla —  was  s])(ilicii  (if  as  a  trial 
of  strength,  ami  tlif  (inormous  minilxT  of  tin; 
Pfi-sian  cavalry,  actin.u:  on  open  ltoumcI,  gave 
timid  people  room  to  fear;  but  Alexander  had 
long  since  found  out,  what  the  British  liave  IVmnd 
in  their  many  Eastern  wars,  tlial  even  a  valiant 
cavalry  is  helpless,  if  undi.sci|>lined,  against  an 
army  of  regulars  under  a  competent  eoniinander. 
.  .  .  The  Macedonian  h.ad  again,  liowever,  failed 
to  capture  his  o])ponent,  for  uiiieh  lie  lilauK'd 
I'armcnio.  .  .  .  f^o  then,  thougli  tlie  issue  of  the 
war  was  not  doubtful,  tliere  was  still  a  real  and 
legitimate  rival  to  the  throne,  commanding  the 
sympathies  of  most  of  his  subjects.  For  the 
present,  however,  Alexander  turned  his  attention 
to  occupying  the  great  capitals  of  the  Persian 
empire — capitals  of  older  kingdoms,  embodied 
in  the  em]iire.  .  .  .  These  great  cities,  Babylon 
in  Mesopotamia,  Susa  (.Shuslian)  in  Elam,  I'ersep- 
olis  in  Persia  proper,  and  Eeliatana  in  Media, 
were  all  fvdl  of  ancient  wealth  and  splendour, 
adorned  with  great  iialaces,  and  famed  for  mon- 
strous treasures.  The  actual  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  seized  in  these  hoards  (not  less  than 
£30,000,000  of  English  money,  and  perhaps  a 
great  deal  more)  had  a  far  larger  elTeet  on  the 
world  than  the  discovery  of  gold  and  silver 
mines  in  recent  times.  Every  adventurer  in  the 
army  became  suddenly  rich ;  all  the  means  and 
materials  for  luxury  which  the  long  civilization 
of  the  East  had  discovered  and  employed,  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  hands  of  comparatively 
rude  and  even  barbarous  soldiers.  It  was  a  prey 
such  as  the  Spaniards  found  in  Jlexieoand  Peru, 
but  had  a  far  stronger  civilization,  which  must 
react  upon  the  conquerors.  And  already  Alex- 
ander showed  clear  signs  that  he  regarded  him- 
self as  no  mere  Macedonian  or  Greek  king,  but 
as  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  and  successor  iu 
every  sense  of  the  imfortunatc  Darius.  He  made 
superhuman  efforts  to  overtake  Darius  in  his  re- 
treat from  Ecbatana.  through  the  Parthian  passes 
to  the  northern  provinces — Baikh  and  iSamar- 
cand.  The  narrative  of  this  famous  jMirsuit  is 
as  wonderful  as  anything  in  Alexander's  cam- 
paign, lie  only  n^achcd  the  fleeing  Persian  as 
lie  was  dying  of  the  wounds  dealt  him  by  the 
traitor  Bessus,  his  satrap  in  Bactria,  who  had 
aspired  to  the  crown  (B.  C.  330).  Alexander 
signally  executed  the  regicide,  and  himself  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Darius  —  who  had  no  son  — 
thus  assuming,  as  far  as  possible,  the  character 
of  Darius' legitimate  successor." — J.  P.  JIahaffy, 
'I'/ie  Story  ofAle-riimier'n  Empire,  cli.  3-3. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirlwall,  IHst.  of  Greece,  ch.  49- 
50  {e.  6).— E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  'Decisire  nnttles  : 
Arbela.^T.  A.  Dodge,  A/,'.i;nider.  ch.  is_31. 

B.  C.  330-323. — Alexander's  conquest  of 
Afghanistan,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. — His 
invasion  of  India. — His  death  at  Babylon. 
—  His  character  and  aims. — "After  reducing 
the  country  at  the  south  of  the  Caspian, 
Alexander  marched  east  and  south,  through 
what  is  now  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  On 
his  way  he  founded  the  colony  of  Alexandria 
Arion,  now  Herat,  an  important  military  position 
on  the  western  border  of  Afghanistan.  At 
Prophthasia  (Furrah),  a  little  further  south,  he 
stayed  two  months.  ,  .  .  Thence  he  went  on 
eastwards  and  founded  a  city,  said  to  be  the 
modern  Candahar,  and  then  turned  north  and 
crossed  the  lliudo  Koosh   mountains,   founding 


another  colony  near  what  is  now  Cabul.  Bessus 
had  intended  to  resist  Alexander  in  Bactria 
(BaIkh),  but  he  lied  northwards,  and  was  taken 
and  put  to  death.  Alexander  kept  on  marcli- 
ing  northwards,  and  took  Mara  Ivanda,  now 
Saniarcand,  the  capital  of  Bokhara  (B.  C.  329). 
He  crossed  tlie  river  .laxartes  (Sir),  nmning 
into  the  sea  of  Aral,  anil  defeated  the  Scyth- 
ians beyond  it,  b\it  did  not  penetrate  their 
country.  He  intended  the  Jaxartes  to  be  the 
northern  frontier  of  his  empire.  .  .  .  The  eon- 
quest  of  Sogdiana  (Bokhara)  gave  Alexander 
some  trouble,  and  occupied  him  till  the  year 
B.  C.  337.  In  B.  C.  327  Alexander  set  out  from 
Bactria  to  con(iuer  India  [see  lNni.\:  B.  C.  337- 
313].  .  .  .  Alexander  was  as  eager  for  discovery 
as  for  con()uest :  and  from  the  moutli  of  the  In- 
dus he  sent  his  fleet,  under  the  admir.il  Nearchus, 
to  make  their  way  along  the  coast  to  the  tnouth 
of  the  Euphrates.  He  himself  marched  west- 
wards with  the  armv  tlu-ough  the  deserts  of 
Belooehistan,  and  Ijrought  them  after  terrible 
sufferings,  through  thirst,  disease,  and  fatigue, 
again  to  Persepolis  (B.  C.  324).  From  this  he 
went  to  Susa,  where  lie  stayed  some  months,  in- 
vestigating the  conduct  of  his  satraps,  and  pun- 
ishing some  of  them  severely.  Since  theliattle 
of  Arbela,  Alexander  had  become  more  and  more 
like  a  Persian  king  in  his  way  of  living,  al- 
though he  did  not  allow  it  to  interfere  with  his 
activity.  He  dressed  in  the  Persian  manner,  and 
took  up  the  ceremonies  of  the  Persian  court. 
The  soldiers  were  displeased  at  his  giving  up  the 
habits  of  Macedonia,  and  at  Susa  he  pi-ovoked 
them  still  more  by  making  eighty  of  his  chief 
officers  marry  Persian  wives.  The  object  of 
Alexander  was  to  break  down  distinctions  of 
race  and  country  in  his  empire,  an<l  to  abolish 
the  great  gulf  that  there  had  hitherto  been  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics.  He  also 
enrolled  many  Persians  in  the  regiments  wdiieh 
had  hitherto  contained  none  but  Macedonians, 
and  levied  30,000  troops  from  the  most  warlike 
districts  of  Asia,  whcjm  he  armed  in  the  ]\Iace- 
douian  manner.  Since  the  voyage  of  Isearehus, 
Alexander  had  determined  on  an  expedition 
against  Arabia  by  sea,  anil  had  given  orders  for 
ships  to  be  built  in  Pluenicia,  and  then  taken  to 
pieces  and  carried  by  land  to  Thapsakus  on  the 
Euphrates.  At  Thapsakus  they  were  to  be  put 
together  again,  and  so  make  their  way  to  Baby- 
lon, from  which  the  expedition  was  to  start.  In 
the  spring  of  B.  C.  333,  Alexander  set  out  from 
Susa  for  Babylon.  On  bis  journey  he  was  met 
by  embassies  from  nearly  all  the  States  of  the 
known  world.  At  Babylon  he  found  the  ships 
ready :  fresh  troops  had  arrived,  both  Greek  and 
Asiatic;  and  the  expedition  was  on  the  point  of 
starting,  when  Alexander  was  seized  with  fever 
and  died  (June,  B.  C.  323).  He  was  only  thirty- 
two  years  old." — C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of  Greece 
{Primer),  ch.  7. — "Three  great  battles  and  .sev- 
eral great  sieges  made  Alexander  master  of  the 
Persian  empire.  And  it  is  worth  remark  that 
the  immediate  results  of  the  three  battles.  Gran- 
ikos,  Issos,  and  Gaugamela,  coincide  with  last- 
ing results  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Granikos  made  Alexander  master  of 
Asia  !Minor,  of  a  region  which  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  was  thoroughly  hellenized,  and 
which  remained  Greek,  Christian,  and  Orthodox, 
down  to  the  Turkish  invasions  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury.    The  territory  which  Alexander  thus  won. 
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tlio  lands  from  tlie  Danube  to  Mount  T.iuros, 
answered  very  nearly  to  tlie  extent  of  the  By- 
zantine Empire  for  several  centuries,  and  it 
might  very  po.ssibly  have  been  ruled  by  him,  as 
it  was  in  Byzantine  times,  from  an  European 
centre.  The  field  of  Issos  gave  him  Syria  and 
Egypt,  lands  which  the  .Macedonian  and  the 
Roman  kept  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  and 
which  for  ages  contained,  in  Alexandria  and 
Antioch,  the  two  greatest  of  Grecian  cities. 
But  Syria  and  Egypt  themselves  never  became 
Greek;  when  they  became  Christian,  they  failed 
to  become  Orthodox,  and  they  fell  away  at  the 
first  touch  of  the  victorious  Saracen.  Their 
government  called  for  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian 
capital,  but  their  ruler  might  himself  still  have 
remained  European  and  Hellenic.  Ilis  third 
triumpli  at  Gaug.-imela  gave  him  the  possession 
of  the  whole  East;  but  it  was  but  a  momentary 
possession:  he  had  now  pressed  onward  into 
lands  where  neither  Grecian  culture.  Roman  do- 
minion, nor  Christian  theology  proved  in  the  end 
able  to  strike  any  lasting  root.  ...  He  had 
gone  too  far  for  his  original  objects.  Lasting 
possession  of  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tigris 
could  be  kept  only  in  the  character  of  King  of 
the  Medesand  Persians.  Policy  bade  him  put  on 
that  character.  We  can  also  fully  believe  that 
he  was  himself  really  dazzled  with  the  splen- 
dour of  his  .superhuman  success.  .  .  .  His  own 
deeds  had  outdone  those  which  w'cre  told  of  any 
of  his  divine  forefathers  or  their  comrades; 
Achilleus,  Herakles,  Theseus.  Dionysos,  had 
done  antl  suffered  less  than  Alexander.  AVas  it 
then  wonderful  that  he  should  seriously  believe 
that  one  who  had  outdone  their  acts  must  come 
of  a  stock  equal  to  their  own?  AVas  it  wonder- 
ful if,  not  merely  in  pride  or  ]iolicy,  but  in 
genviine  faith,  he  disclaimed  a  human  parent  in 
Philip,  and  looked  for  the  real  f.ither  of  tlie 
conqueror  and  lord  of  earth  in  the  conqueror 
and  lord  of  the  heavenly  world?  We  believe 
then  that  policy,  passion,  and  genuine  super- 
stition were  all  joined  together  in  the  demand 
whicli  Alexander  made  for  divine,  or  at  least  for 
unusual,  honours.  He  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Great  King,  and  he  demanded  the  homage  which 
was  held  to  be  due  to  him  wdio  held  that  jilacc. 
Such  homage  his  barbarian  subjects  were  per- 
fectly ready  to  pay ;  they  would  most  likely 
have  had  but  little  respect  for  a  king  who  forgot 
to  call  for  it.  But  the  homage  which  to  a  Persian 
seemed  only  the  natural  expression  of  respect 
for  the  royal  dignity,  seemed  to  Greeks  and  Mace- 
donians an  invasion  of  the  honour  due  only  to 
the  immortal  Gods.  .  .  .  He  not  only  sent  round 
to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  to  demand  divine 
honours,  wdiicli  were  perhaps  not  worth  refus- 
ing, but  he  ordered  each  city  to  bring  back  its 
political  exiles.  This  last  was  an  interference 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  cities  which 
certaiidy  was  not  warranted  by  Alexander's  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Greek  Confederacy.  An<l, 
in  other  respects  also,  from  this  unhappy  time 
all  the  worst  failings  of  Alexander  lieconu^  more 
strongly  ileveloped.  .  .  .  Tlie  unfullilled  de- 
signs of  Alex.ander  must  ever  remain  in  darkness; 
no  man  can  tell  wlnit  might  have  been  done  by 
one  of  such  mighty  [jowers  wdio  was  cut  olT  at 
.so  early  a  stage  of  his  career.  That  he  looked 
forward  to  still  further  con(iuests  seems  beyond 
doubt.  The  only  (|uestion  is.  Did  his  conquests, 
alike  those  which  wore  won  and  those  which  were 


still  to  bo  won,  spring  from  mere  ambition  and 
love  of  adventure,  or  is  he  to  be  looked  on  as  in 
any  degree  the  intentional  missionary  of  Hel- 
lenic culture?  That  sucli  he  was  is  set  forth 
with  much  warmth  and  some  extravagance  in  a 
special  treatise  of  Plutarch;  it  is  argued  more 
soberly,  but  with  true  vigour  and  elocpience,  in 
the  seventh  volume  of  Bishop  Thirhvall.  Mr. 
Grote  denies  him  all  merit  of  the  kind." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Alexamkr  (Hist.  Eks/ii/k,  sencn  2). 

Also  in:  C.  Thirhvall,  Iliist.  df  Greece,  ch.  51- 
55  (i\  6-7). 

B.  C.  323-322.— Revolt  in  Greece.— The 
Lamian  War. — Subjugation  of  Athens.  See 
GiiKKCE:  B.  ('.  3--23-:^-'-'. 

B.  C.  323-316.— The  Partition  of  the  Empire 
of  Alexander. — First  Period  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Diadochi  or  Successors  of  Alexander. — Alex- 
ander "left  his  wife  Roxana  pregnant,  who  at 
the  end  of  three  mtmths  brought  into  the  world 
the  rightful  heir  to  the  sceptre,  Alexander;  he 
left  likewise  an  illegitimate  son,  Hercules:  a 
bastard  half-brother,  Arrhida!us;  his  mother, 
the  haughty  and  cruel  Olympias.  and  a  sister, 
Cleopatra,  both  widows;  the  artful  Eurydice, 
(daughter  to  Cyane,  one  of  Philip's  sisters,)  sub- 
sequently married  to  the  king,  Arrhidanis;  and 
Tlies.salonica,  Philip's  daughter,  afterwards  unit- 
ed to  Cassander  of  JIacedonia.  The  weak  Ar- 
rhidteus,  under  the  name  of  Philip,  and  the  in- 
fant Alexander,  were  at  last  proclaimed  kings, 
the  regency  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  Per- 
diccas,  Leonnatus,  and  Jleleager:  the  last  of 
whom  was  quickly  cut  off  at  the  instigation  of 
Perdiccas. "  The  provinces  of  the  Empire  which 
Alexander  had  conquered  were  now  divided  be- 
tween the  generals  of  his  army,  who  are  known, 
in  history  as  the  Diadochi,  that  is.  the  Successors. 
The  division  was  as  follows:  "  Ploleniy  son  of 
Lagus  received  Egypt  [see  Egvpt:  B.  C.  323- 
30];  Leonnatus,  Mysia;  Antigonus,  Phyrgia, 
Lycia,  and  Pamphylia;  Lysymachus,  Macedo- 
nian Thrace;  Antipater  and  Craterus  remained 
in  possession  of  Macedonia.  .  .  .  The  remaining 
provinces  either  did  not  come  under  the  new 
division  [see  Sei.edcid.\e],  or  else  their  gover- 
nors are  unworthy  of  notice." — A.  H.  L.  Heeren, 
Miinuiil  of  Ancient  lIi-\tori/,  p.  223. —  .Meantime, 
"the  body  of  Alexander  lay  unburied  and  neg- 
lected, and  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  his 
death  that  his  remains  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  But  his  followers  still  shewed  their  re- 
spect for  his  memory  by  retaining  the  feeble 
Arrhidteus  on  the  throne,  and  preventing  the 
marriage  of  Perdiccas  with  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Philip;  a  union  which  manifestly  was  ]iro- 
jeeted  to  open  a  way  to  the  throne.  But  while 
this  project  of  marriage  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  regent,  a  league  had  secretly  been  formed 
for  his  destruction;  and  the  storm  burst  forth 
from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  ex|iecled. 
.  .  .  The  barbarous  tribes  of  the  Cappadocians 
and  Paphlagonians  .  .  .  asserted  their  indejien- 
dence  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  cliose 
Ariarathes  for  their  leader.  Perdiccas  sent 
against  them  Eumenes,  who  had  hitherto  ful- 
filled the  peaceful  duties  of  a  secretary;  and  sent 
ordi'fs  to  Antigonus  and  Leonatiis.  the  governors 
of  Western  Asia,  to  join  the  expedition  with  all 
their  forces.  These  commands  were  di.sobi'yed; 
and  Perdiccas  w-as  forced  to  march  with  the 
royal  army  against  the  insurgents.  He  easily 
defeated  these  undisciplined  troops,  but  sullied 
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his  viotniT  liy  iiiiiicci'.ssary  rnu'lty.  On  his  re 
turn  lie  siiininoiifd  \\n:  satnips  oi'  Wostcni  Asia 
to  iippciir  l)cloru  liis  trilmiial,  and  answer  for 
tlieir  disobedience.  Antigouus,  seeinj^  liis  dan- 
ger, entered  into  a  league  with  Ptolemy  tlie  sa- 
trap of  Egypt,  Antipater  the  governor  of  Jlaee- 
dou,  and  several  other  noblemen,  to  crush  the 
regency.  Perdiccas,  on  the  other  hand,  leaving 
Eumenes  to  guard  Lower  Asia,  marched  with 
the  choicest  divisions  of  the  royal  army  against 
Ptolemy,  whose  craft  and  ability  he  dreaded  even 
more  than  his  power.  Antipater  anil  Craterus 
were  earh'  in  the  field ;  they  crossed  the  Helles- 
pont with  the  army  that  had  been  left  for  the 
defence  of  Macedon.  .  .  .  Seduced  by  .  .  .  false 
information,  they  divided  theirforces;  Antipater 
hastening  tlirough  Phrygia  in  pursuit  of  Per- 
diccas,  wliile  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  marched 
against  Eumenes.  They  encountered  him  in  tlie 
Trojan  plain,  and  were  completely  defeated. 
.  .  .  Eumenes  sent  intelligence  of  his  success  to 
Perdiccas;  but  two  days  before  the  messenger 
reached  the  royal  cam|)  the  regent  was  no  more. 
His  army,  wearied  by  the  long  siege  of  Pelusium, 
became  dissatisfied  ;  their  mutinous  dispositions 
were  secretly  encouraged  by  the  emissaries  of 
Ptolemy  .  .  .  and  Pertliccas  was  murdered  in 
his  tent  (B.  C.  321).  ...  In  the  meantime  a 
brief  struggle  for  independence  had  t.aUen  place 
in  Greece,  which  is  conunonly  called  the  Lamian 
war  [see  Greece:  B.  C.  323-332],  ...  As  soon 
as  Ptolemy  had  been  informed  of  the  murder  of 
Perdiccas,  he  came  to  the  ro3'al  army  with  a 
large  supply  of  wine  and  provisions.  His  kind- 
ness and  courteous  manners  so  won  upon  these 
turbulent  soldiers,  that  they  unanimousl}' offered 
him  the  regency;  but  he  had  the  prudence  to  de- 
cline so  dangerous  an  office.  On  his  refusal,  the 
feeble  Arrhid;eus  and  the  traitor  Python  were 
appointed  to  the  regency,  just  as  the  news  ar- 
rived of  the  recent  victory  of  Eumenes.  This 
intelligence  filled  the  royal  army  with  indigna- 
tion. .  .  .  They  hastily  jiassed  a  vote  proclaim- 
ing Eumenes  and  his  adherents  public  enemies. 
.  .  .  The  advance  of  an  army  to  give  effect  to 
these  decrees  was  delayed  by  a  new  revolution. 
Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Arrhidoeus,  a  woman  of 
great  ambition  and  considerable  talent  for  in- 
trigue, wrested  the  regency  from  her  feeble  hus- 
band and  Python,  but  was  stripped  of  ]30wer  on 
the  arrival  of  Antipater,  who  reproached  the 
Jlacedonians  for  submitting  to  the  government 
of  a  woman;  and,  being  ably  supported  by  An- 
tigouus and  Seleueus,  obtained  for  himself  the 
office  of  regent.  No  sooner  had  Antipater  been 
invested  with  supreme  jiowertliau  he  .sent  Arrhi- 
dreus  and  Eurydice  prisoners  to  Pella,  and  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Eumenes 
to  the  crafty  and  ambitious  Antigotius.  .  .  . 
Eumenes  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  forces  sent 
against  him ;  having  been  defeated  in  the  open 
field,  he  took  shelter  in  Nora,  a  Cappudocian 
city,  and  maintained  a  vigorous  defence,  reject- 
ing the  many  tempting  otfers  by  which  Anti- 
gonus  endeavoured  to  win  him  to  the  support  of 
his  designs  (B.  C.  318).  The  death  of  Antipater 
produced  a  new  revolution  in  the  empire ;  and 
Eumenes  in  the  meantime  escaped  from  Nora, 
accompanied  by  his  principal  friends.  .  .  .  An- 
tipater, at  his  death,  beijueathcd  the  regency  to 
Polysperchon,  excluding  his  son  Cassander  from 
power  on  account  of  his  criminal  intrigues  with 
the  wicked  and  ambitious  Eurydice.     Though  a 


brave  general,  Polysperchon  had  not  the  qualifi- 
cations of  a  statesnnm  ;  he  provoked  the  power- 
ful resentment  of  Antigonus  by  entering  into  a 
close  alliance  with  Eumenes;  and  he  permitted 
(!assander  to  strengthen  himself  in  southern 
Greece,  where  he  seized  tlie  strong  fortress  of 
Munychia.  .  .  .  Polysperchon,  unable  to  drive 
Cassander  from  Attiea,  entered  the  Peloponnesus 
to  puni.sli  the  Arca<lians,  and  engaged  in  a  fruit- 
less siege  of  Megalopolis.  In  the  meantime 
Ol^'mpias,  to  whom  he  had  conficled  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedon,  sei/.e<l  Arrhidtcus  and  Eu- 
rydice, whom  she  had  murdered  in  prison.  Cas- 
sander liasted,  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  mistress:  Olympias,  un- 
able to  meet  liim  in  the  field,  fied  to  Pydna;  but 
the  city  was  forced  to  surrender  after  a  brief  ile- 
fence,  and  Olympias  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  Among  the  cajitives  were  Ko.\ana  the 
widow,  Ale.xander  ^Egus  the  posthumous  son, 
and  Thessalonica  the  youngest  daughter,  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Cassander  sought  and  ob- 
tained the  hand  of  the  latter  princess,  and  thus 
consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Eu- 
rydice. By  this  marriage  he  acquired  such  in- 
fluence, that  Polysperchon  did  not  venture  to 
return  home,  but  continued  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  retained  for  some  time  a  shadow  of  au- 
thority over  the  few  Macedonians  who  still  clung 
to  the  family  of  Alexander.  In  Asia,  Eumenes 
maintained  the  royal  cause  against  Antigonus, 
though  deserted  by  all  the  .satraps,  and  harassed 
by  the  mutinous  dispositions  of  his  troops,  especi- 
ally the  Argyraspides,  a  body  of  guanls  that 
Alexander  had  raised  to  attend  his  own  ]ierson, 
and  presented  with  the  silver  shields  from  which 
they  derived  their  name.  After  a  long  struggle, 
both  armies  joined  in  a  decisive  engagement; 
the  Argyraspides  broke  the  hostile  infantry,  but 
learning  that  their  baggage  had  in  the  meantime 
been  captured  by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy, 
they  mutinie<l  in  the  very  moment  of  victory, 
and  delivered  their  leader,  bound  with  his  own 
sash,  into  the  hands  of  his  merciless  enemy  (B.  C. 
31.j).  The  faithful  Eumenes  was  put  to  death 
by  the  traitorous  Antigonus;  but  he  punished 
the  Argyraspides  for  their  treachery." — W.  C. 
Taylor,  The  Student's  Manual  of  Ancient  History, 
ch.  11,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  P.  Smith,  Hist,  of  the  World:  An- 
cient, ch.  17  (fl.  2). — G.  Grote,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  ch. 
9G  (c.  12).— See,  also,  Greece:  B.  C.  321-312. 

B.  C.  315-310. — The  first  league  and  war 
against  Antigonus. — Extermination  of  the 
heirs  of  Alexander. — "Antigonus  was  now  un- 
questionably the  most  powerful  of  the  succes.sors 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  As  master  of  Asia,  he 
ruled  over  those  vast  and  rich  lands  that  ex- 
tended from  India  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
.  .  .  Although  nearly  seventy  years  old,  and 
blind  in  one  eye,  he  still  preserved  the  vigor  of 
his  forces.  .  .  .  He  was  fortunate  in  being  as- 
sisted by  a  son,  the  famous  Demetrius,  who, 
though  possessed  of  a  very  passionate  nature^ 
yet  from  early  youth  displayed  wonderful  mili- 
tary ability.  Above  all.  the  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ro\'al  family  had  disappeared, 
and  there  remained  only  the  youthful  Alexan- 
der, Heraklcs,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  had  no  law  f  ul  claim  whatever  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  two  daughters  of  Philip,  Kleo- 
patra,  who  lived  at  Sardis,  and  Tlicssalonike. 
whom  Kassander  had  recentl)-  married  —  none  of 
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wliom  were  sufticicntly  strong  to  assert  their 
riglits  to  the  throne.  Thus  Antigonus  seemed 
indeed  destined  to  become  vicar  and  master  of 
tlie  entire  Alexandrian  kingdom,  and  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  empire.  But  not  only  was  this 
union  not  realized,  but  even  the  great  realm 
which  Antigonus  bad  established  in  Asia  was 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction.  The  generals 
who  possessed  the  various  satrapies  of  the  em- 
pire could  not  bear  his  supremacy,  and  accord- 
ingly entered  into  a  convention,  which  gradually 
ripened  into  an  active  alliance  against  him.  The 
principal  organ  of  this  movement  was  Seleukus, 
who,  having  escaped  to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  first 
of  all  persuaded  the  latter  to  form  an  alliance  — 
which  Kassander  of  JIacedonia  and  Lysimachus 
of  Thrace  readily  joined  —  against  the  formidable 
power  of  Antigonus.  The  war  lasted  for  four 
years;  and  was  carried  on  in  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa.  Its  fortunes  were  various  [the  most 
noteworthy  event  being  a  bloody  defeat  inflicted 
upon  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus,  by 
Ptolemy,  at  Gaza,  in  312],  but  the  result  was 
not  decisive.  ...  In  311  B.  C.  a  compact  was 
made  between  Antigonus  on  one  side,  and  Kas- 
sander, Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  on  the  other, 
whereby  '  the  supreme  command  in  Europe  was 
guaranteed  to  Kassander,  until  the  maturity  of 
Alexander,  son  of  Roxana ;  Thrace  being  at  the 
same  time  assured  to  Lysimachus,  Egypt  to 
Ptoleni}-,  and  the  whole  of  Asia  to  Antigonus. 
It  was  at  tlie  same  time  covenanted  b.y  all  that 
the  Hellenic  cities  should  be  free.'  "Evidently 
this  peace  contained  the  seeds  of  new  disputes 
and  increasing  jealousies.  The  first  act  of  Kas- 
sander was  to  cause  the  death  of  Uoxana  and 
her  child  in  the  fortress  of  Amphiijolis,  where 
they  had  been  confined ;  and  thus  disappeared 
forever  the  only  link  which  apparently  main- 
tained the  union  of  the  empire,  and  a  ready 
career  now  lay  open  to  the  ambition  of  the  suc- 
cessors. Again,  the  name  of  Seleid-cus  was  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  peace,  wliile  it  was  well 
known  at  tlie  time  it  was  conchided  that  he  had 
firmly  established  his  rule  over  the  eastern  sa- 
trapies of  Asia.  .  .  .  The  troo])s  also  of  Antigo- 
nus, notwithstanding  the  treaty,  still  remained 
in  Hollas,  under  command  (jf  his  nephew 
Ptolemy.  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  therefore,  accus- 
ing Antigonus  of  having  contravened  the  treaty 
by  garrisoning  various  Hellenic  cities,  re- 
newed the  war  and  the  triple  alliance  against 
him."  A  series  of  assassinations  soon  followed, 
wliieh  put  out  of  the  way  the  young  prince 
Ilerakles,  bastard  son  of  Alexander  tlie  Great, 
and  Kleopatra,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  who  was 
])reparing  to  wed  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  when  An- 
tigonus brought  about  her  murder,  to  prevent 
the  marriage.  Another  victim  of  the  jealousies 
that  were  rife  among  the  Diadochi  was  Antigo- 
nus' nephew  Ptolemy,  who  had  deserted  his 
uncle's  side,  but  who  was  killed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian Ptolemy.  "For  more  than  ten  years  .  .  . 
Antigonus,  Ptolemy,  liysimaehus,  and  Kassan- 
der succe.ssiv(d}'  promised  to  leave  the  Greeks 
independent,  free,  and  imguarded ;  but  tlie  latter 
never  ceased  to  be  guarded,  taxed,  and  ruled  by 
J\Iacedonian  despots.  We  may,  indeed,  say  that 
the  cities  of  Hellas  never  liefore  had  sull'ered 
so  much  as  during  the  time  when  such  great 
promises  were  made  about  their  liberty.  The 
^Etolians  alone  still  i)0.ssessed  their  indepen- 
dence.    Hough,  courageous,  warlike,  and  fond 


of  freedom,  they  continued  fighting  against  the 
Macedonian  rule." — T.  T.  Timayenis,  IIi«t.  uf 
Greece,  pt.  9,  ch.  5  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Story  of  Alemnder'n 
Empire,  ch.  5-6. 

B.  C.  310-301. —  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at 
Athens. — His  siege  of  Rhodes. — The  last  com- 
bination against  Antigonus. — His  defeat  and 
death  at  Ipsus. — Partition  of  his  dominions. — 
After  the  war  which  was  renewed  in  310  B.  C. 
had  lasted  three  years,  "Antigonus  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  to  wrest  Greece  from  the 
hands  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy,  who  held  all  the 
l)rinci]ial  towns  in  it.  Accordingly,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  30T  B.  C. ,  he  despatched  his  son  Demetrius 
from  Epliesus  to  Athens,  with  a  fleet  of  2.50  sail, 
and  5,000  talents  in  money.  Demetrius,  who 
afterwards  obtained  the  surname  of  '  Poliorcetes,' 
or  'Besieger  of  Cities,'  was  a  young  man  of  ar- 
dent temperament  and  great  abilities.  Upon 
arriving  at  the  Pira?us,  he  immediately  proclaimed 
the  object  of  his  expedition  to  be  the  liberation 
of  Athens  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian 
garrison.  Supported  by  the  Macedonians,  Deme- 
trius the  Phalerean  had  now  ruled  Athens  for  a 
[leriod  of  more  than  ten  years.  .  .  .  During  the 
first  period  of  his  administration  he  appears  to 
have  governed  wisely  and  equitably,  to  have  im- 
proved the  Athenian  laws,  and  to  have  adorned 
the  city  with  useful  buildings.  But  in  spite  of 
his  pretensions  to  philosophy,  the  possession  of 
luicontrolled  power  soon  altered  his  character  for 
the  worse,  and  he  became  remarkaljle  for  luxurv, 
ostentation,  and  .sensuality.  Hence  he  gradually 
lost  the  popularity  which  he  had  once  enjoyed. 
.  .  .  The  Athenians  heard  with  pleasure  the 
proclamations  of  the  sou  of  Antigonus ;  his  name- 
sake, the  Phalerean,  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
city  to  him,  and  to  close  his  political  career  by 
retiring  to  Thebes.  .  .  .  Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
tlien  formally  announced  to  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly the  restoration  of  their  ancient  constitution, 
and  ]3romised  them  a  large  donative  of  corn  and 
ship-timber.  This  niuniticence  was  repaid  by  the 
Athenians  with  the  basest  and  most  abject  flat- 
tery [.see  Greece:  B.  C.  307-197].  .  .  .  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes  did  not  remain  long  at  Athens. 
Early  in  306  B.  C.  he  was  recalled  by  his  father, 
and,  sailing  to  Cyprus,  undertook  the  siege  of 
Salamis.  Ptolcmv  hastened  to  its  relief  with  140 
vessels  and  10,000  troops.  The  battle  that  en- 
sued was  one  of  the  mosttncmorablein  tiie  annals 
of  ancient  naval  warfare,  more  particularly  on 
account  of  the  vast  size  of  the  vessels  engaged. 
Ptolemy  was  completely  defeated;  and  so  im- 
portant was  the  victory  deemed  b}'  Antigomis. 
that  on  the  strength  of  it  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  which  he  also  conferred  upon  his  son.  This 
example  was  followed  liy  Ptolemy.  Seleucus,  and 
Lysimachus.  Encouraged  by  their  success  at 
Cyprus,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  made  a  vain 
attempt  upon  Egj'pt,  which,  however,  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  By  way  of  revenge,  Deme- 
trius undertook  an  expedition  against  Rhodes, 
which  had  refused  its  aid  in  the  attack  upon 
Ptolemy.  It  was  from  the  memorable  siege  of 
lUiodes  that  Demetrius  olitained  his  name  of 
Poliorcetes.  .  .  .  After  a  year  sjient  ill  the  vain 
atlemiil  to  take  the  town,  Demetrius  was  fon'ed 
to  retire  and  grant  the  Rliodians  jieaee  [.see 
RiioDKS:  B.  C.  305-304].  Whilst  Demetrius  was 
thus  employed,  Cassamler  had  made  great  prog- 
ress ill  reducing  Greece,     He  had  taken  Corinth, 
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and  was  bfsieging  AUifiis,  when  ncmclrius 
eiitc'ivd  the  Euriiiiis.  Cassander  iininediatcly 
raised  the  siejie,  and  was  subsequently  defeated 
iti  an  aetiou  near  TlieruKipyUe.  W'lien  Deme- 
trius entered  Atliens  he  was  reeeived  as  l)efore 
with  the  most  extravagant  flatteries.  He  re- 
mained two  or  three  years  in  Greeee,  during 
wliieli  liis  superiority  over  Ca.ssaiider  was  deeided, 
thongli  no  great  l)attle  was  fought.  In  tlie 
spring  of  301  B.  V.  he  was  reealled  by  his  fallier 
Antigonus,  wlio  stood  in  need  of  liis  assistance 
against  Lysiinaelius  and  Sele\u'us.  In  tlie  eotu'.sc 
of  tlie  same  year  tlie  struggle  between  Antigonus 
an<l  his  rivals  was  brought  to  a  close  b_v  thi'  hat- 
tie  of  Ipsus  iu  Plirygia,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
killed,  and  his  army  completely  defeated.  Antig- 
onus had  attained  the  age  of  81  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  Demetrius  retreated  witli  the  renmant 
of  the  army  to  Ephesus,  whence  he  sailed  to 
Cyprus,  and  afterwards  proposed  to  go  to  Athens ; 
but  the  Athenians,  alienated  by  his  ill-fortune  at 
Ipsus,  refused  to  receive  him." — AV.  Smith.  HikI. 
of  Greece,  c/i.  45.— "After  the  battle  [of  Ipsus] 
it  remained  for  the  conquerors  to  divide  the  spoil. 
The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  actually  iu  the 
hands  of  Seleucus  and  Lysimachus,  and  they 
alone  had  achieved  the  victory.  It  does  not 
appear  that  they  consulted  either  of  their  allies 
on  the  partition,  though  it  seems  that  they  ob- 
tained the  assent  of  Cassander.  They  agreed  to 
share  all  that  Antigonus  had  possessed  between 
themselves.  It  is  not  clear  on  what  principle  the 
line  of  'demarcation  was  drawn,  nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  trace  it.  But  the  greater  jiart  of  Asia 
Jliuor  was  given  to  Lysimachus.  The  portion  of 
Seleucus  included  not  only  the  whole  country  be- 
tween the  coast  of  Syria  and  the  Euphrates,  but 
also,  it  seems,  a  part  of  Phiygia  and  of  Cappa- 
docia.  Cilicia  was  assigned  to  Cassauder's 
brother  Pleistarchus.  Witli  regard  to  Syria  how- 
ever a  difficulty  remained.  The  greater  pait  of 
it  had  .  .  .  been  conquered  by  Ptolemy:  Tyre 
and  Sidon  alone  were  still  occupied  by  the  garri- 
sons of  Antigonus.  Ptolemy  had  at  least  as  good 
a  right  as  his  ally  to  all  that  he  possessed.  .  .  . 
Seleucus  however  began  to  take  possession  of  it, 
and  when  Ptolemy  pressed  his  claims  returned  an 
answer,  miUl  in  sound,  but  threatening  in  its  im- 
port .  .  .  ;  and  it  appears  that  Ptolemy  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  opposition.  There  were 
however  also  some  native  princes  [Ardoates  in 
Armenia,  and  Mithridates,  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
in  Poutus  —  see  3IiTiniiD.\Tic  Wars]  who  had 
taken  advantage  of  the  contests  betw-een  the 
Macedonian  chiefs  to  establish  their  authority 
over  extensive  territories  in  the  west  of  Asia. 
...  So  far  as  regards  Asia,  the  battle  of  Ipsus 
must  be  considered  as  a  disastrous  event.  Not 
because  it  transferred  the  power  of  Antigonus 
into  dilTerent  hands,  nor  because  it  would  have 
been  more  desirable  that  he  should  have  tri- 
umphed over  Seleucus.  But  the  new  distril)ution 
of  territory  led  to  calamitous  consequences,  wliich 
might  perlia|)s  otherwise  have  been  averted.  If 
the  cmjiire  of  Seleucus  hail  remained  coufined  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Euphrates,  it  might 
have  subsisted  m\ich  longer,  at  least,  as  a  barrier 
against  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  who  at  last 
obliterated  all  the  traces  of  European  civilisation 
left  there  by  Alexander  and  his  successors.  But 
shortly  after  his  victorv,  Seleucus  founded  liis 
new  capital  on  the  Orontes,  called,  after  his 
father,  Antiochia,  peopling   it  with  the  inhabi- 


tants of  Antigonia.  It  became  the  residence  of 
his  dynasty,  and  grew,  while  their  vast  empire 
dwindled  into  the  Syrian  monarchy.  For  the 
prosjiccts  of  Greece,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fall 
of  Antigonus  must  clearly  be  accounted  an  ad- 
vantage, so  far  as  the  effect  was  to  dismember 
his  territory,  and  to  distribute  it  so  that  the  most 
powerful  of  his  successors  was  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. It  was  a  gain  that  Macedonia  was  left  an 
independent  kingdom,  within  its  ancient  limits, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  state  of  superior 
strength.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  compact 
was  made  between  (Jassander  and  his  allies  as  to 
the  possession  of  Greece.  It  was  probably  under- 
stood that  he  should  keep  whatever  he  might  ac- 
quire there." — C.  Thirlwall,  Ilisi.  of  Greece,  ch. 
m  (p.  7). 

Also  in:  B.   G.    Niebuhr,    Lects.  on  Ancient 
Hut.,  lect.  86-87  (i-.  3). 

B.  C.  297-280.  —  Death  of  Casander.— In- 
trigues of  Ptolemy  Keraunos. — Overthrow  and 
death  of  Lysimachus. — Abdication  and  death 
of  Ptolemy. — Murder  of  Seleucus. — Seizure  of 
the  Macedonian  crown  by  Keraunos. — "t'as- 
andcr  died  of  disea.se  (a  rare  end  among  this 
seed  of  dragon's  teeth)  in  297  B.  C,  and  so  the 
Greeks  were  left  to  assert  their  liberty,  and  De- 
metrius to  machiuate  and  effect  his  establishment 
on  the  throne  of  JIacedonia,  as  well  as  to  keep 
the  world  in  fear  and  suspense  by  his  naval 
forces,  and  his  preparations  to  reconquer  his 
father's  position.  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and 
Ptolemy  were  watching  one  another,  and  al- 
ternating iu  alliance  and  in  war.  All  these 
princes,  as  well  as  Demetrius  and  Pyriiius,  king 
of  Epirus,  were  connected  in  marriage ;  they  all 
married  as  many  w'ives  as  they  pleased,  appar- 
ently without  remonstrance  from  their  previous 
consorts.  So  tlie  whole  complex  of  the  warring 
kings  were  in  close  family  relations.  .  .  .  Pyrrhus 
was  now  a  veiy  rising  and  ambitious  prince;  if 
not  iu  alliance  witli  Demetriu.s,  he  was  striving 
to  extend  his  kingdom  of  Epirus  into  ^Macedonia, 
and  would  doubtless  have  succeeded,  but  for  the 
superior  power  of  Lysimachus.  This  Thraciau 
monarch,  in  spite  of  serious  reverses  against  the 
barbarians  of  the  North,  who  took  both  him  and 
his  son  prisoners,  and  released  them  very  chival- 
rously, about  this  time  possessed  a  solid  and 
secure  kingdom,  and  moreover  an  able  and 
righteous  son,  Agathocles,  so  that  his  d.ynasty 
nught  have  been  established,  but  for  the  poison- 
ous influence  of  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
whom  he,  an  old  man,  had  married  in  token  of 
an  alliance  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  .  .  .  The 
family  quarrel  which  upset  the  world  arose  iu 
this  wise.  To  seal  the  alliance  after  Ipsus,  old 
king  Ptolemy  sent  his  daughter  Arsinoe  to  marry 
his  rival  and  friend  Lysimachus,  who.  on  his 
side,  had  sent  his  daughter,  another  Arsinoe,  in 
marriage  to  the  younger  Ptolemy  (Philadelphus). 
This  was  the  second  son  of  the  great  Ptolemy, 
who  had  chosen  him  for  the  throne  iu  jjreferencc 
to  his  eldest  son,  Keraunos,  a  man  of  violent  and 
reckless  character,  who  accordinglj^  left  the 
country,  and  went  to  seek  his  fortune  at  foreign 
courts.  Meanwhile  the  old  Ptolemy,  for  safety's 
sake,  installed  his  second  son  as  king  of  Egypt 
during  his  own  life,  and  abdicated  at  the  age  of 
83  [B.  C.  283],  full  of  honours,  nor  did  he  feave 
the  court,  where  he  appeared  as  a  subject  before 
his  sou  as  king.  Keraunos  naturally  visited,  in 
the  lirst  instance,  the  Thraciau  court,  where  he 
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nnt  ouly  had  a  half  sister  (Areinoc)  queen,  hut 
where  his  full  sister,  Lysandra,  was  married  to 
the  crown  prince,  the  gallant  and  popular 
Agathocles;  but  Keraunos  and  the  queen  con- 
spired against  this  prince;  they  persuaded  old 
Lysiinachus  that  he  was  a  traitor,  and  so  Ke- 
raunos was  directed  to  put  him  to  death.  This 
crime  caused  unusual  excitement  and  odium  all 
tlirough  the  coimtry,  and  the  I'clations  and  party 
of  the  murdered  prince  called  on  Seleucus  to 
avenge  him.  He  did  so,  and  advanced  with  an 
army  against  Lysimachus,  whom  he  defeated 
and  slew  in  a  great  battle,  somewhere  not  far 
from  the  tield  of  Ipsus.  It  was  called  the  plain 
of  Corou  (B.  C.  281).  Thus  died  the  last  but  one 
of  Alexamler's  Companions,  at  the  age  of  80,  he, 
too,  in  battle.  Ptolemy  was  already  laid  in  his 
peaceful  grave  (B.  C.  283).  There  remained  the 
last  and  greatest,  the  king  of  Asia,  Seleucus. 
He,  however,  gave  up  all  his  Asiatic  possessions 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus  to  his  son  An- 
tiochus,  and  meant  to  spend  his  last  years  in  the 
Lome  of  his  fathers,  Macedonia;  but  as  he  was 
entering  that  kingdom  he  was  mimlered  by 
Keraunos,  whom  he  brought  with  him  in  his 
train.  This  bloodthirsty  adventurer  was  thus 
left  with  an  army  which  had  no  leader,  in  a 
kingdom  which  had  no  king ;  for  Demetrius'  s6n, 
jVntigonus,  the  strongest  claimant,  had  not  j'ct 
made  good  his  position.  All  the  other  kings, 
whose  heads  were  full  with  their  newly  acquired 
sovranties,  viz.,  Antiochus  in  Asia  and  Ptolemy 
II.  in  Egypt,  joined  with  Keraunos  in  buying 
off  the  dangerous  Pyrrhus  [king  of  Epirus  — 
see  II(JME;  B.  C.  283-275],  by  bribes  of  men, 
money,  and  elephants,  to  make  his  expedition  to 
Italy,  and  leave  them  to  settle  their  affairs.  The 
Greek  cities,  as  usual,  when  there  was  a  change 
of  sovran  in  Macedonia,  rose  and  asserted  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  liberty,  so  pre- 
venting Antigonus  from  recovering  his  father's 
dominions.  Meanwhile  Keraunos  established 
himself  in  Macedonia;  he  even,  like  our  Rich- 
ard, induced  the  queen,  his  step-.sister,  his  old 
accomplice  against  Agatliocles,  to  marry  him! 
but  it  was  only  to  murder  her  children  by  Ly- 
simachus, the  only  dangerous  claimants  to  the 
Tliraciau  provinces.  The  wretched  queen  fled  to 
Samothrace,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where  she 
ended  her  guilty  and  chequered  career  as  queen 
of  her  full  brother  Ptolemy  II.  (Pliiladelphus), 
and  was  deified  during  her  life!  Such  then  was 
the  state  of  Alexander's  Empire  in  280  B.  C. 
All  the  first  Diadoclii  were  dead,  and  so  were 
even  the  sons  of  two  of  them,  Demetrius  and 
Agatliocles.  The  son  of  the  former  was  a  claim- 
ant for  the  throne  of  ^Macedonia,  which  he  ac- 
quired after  long  and  doubtful  struggles.  Anti- 
ochus, who  had  long  been  regent  of  the  Eastern 
provinces  1)cyond  Mesopotamia,  had  come  sud- 
denly, by  his  father's  murder,  into  jiossession  of 
so  vast  a  kingdom,  tliat  he  could  not  control  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  where  sundi'y  free  cities 
and  dynasts  sought  to  establish  themselves. 
Ptolemy  II.  was' already  king  of  Egypt,  includ- 
ing the  suzerainty  of  Cyrene,  and  had  claims  on 
Palestine  and  Syria.  Ptolemy  Keraunos,  the 
double-dyed  villain  and  murderer,  was  in  pos- 
ses.sion  of  the  tlirone  of  -!\Iacedonia,  but  at  war 
with  the  claimant  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus  of 
Kpirus  was  gone  to  conijuer  a  new  kingdom  in 
tlie  West.  Such  was  tlie  state  of  tilings  when  a 
terrible  new  scourge  [the  invasion  of  the  Gauls] 


broke  over  the  world."  — J.   P.   Mahaffy,    The 

Slory  of  Alexander's  Empire,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  C.  Thirhvall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  ch.  GO 
(r.  8). 

B.  C.  280-279. — Invasion  by  the  Gauls. — 
Death  of  Ptolemy  Keraunos.  See  G.mi.s:  B.  C, 
2.80-279. 

B.  C.  277-244. — Strife  for  the  throne. — Fail- 
ures of  Pyrrhus. — Success  of  Antigonus  Gona- 
tus. — His  subjugation  of  Athens  and  Corinth. 
— '"On  the  retirement  of  the  Gaul.s,  Aiitipater, 
the  nephew  of  Cassander,  came  forward  for  the 
second  time,  and  was  accepted  as  king  by  a  por- 
tion, at  any  rate,  of  the  ilacedonians.  But  a 
new  pretender  soon  appeared  uj^on  the  scene. 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  who  had  maintained  himself  since  that 
monarch's  captivity  as  an  indeiiiaident  prince  in 
Central  or  Southern  Hellas,  claimed  the  throne 
once  filled  by  his  father,  and,  having  taken  into 
his  service  a  body  of  Gallic  mercenaries,  de- 
feated Antipater  and  made  himself  master  of 
Macedonia.  His  pretensions  being  disputed  by 
Antiochus  Sotcr,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Sj'ria,  he  engaged  in 
war  with  that  prince,  crossing  into  Asia  and 
uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Nicomedes,  the 
Bitliynian  king,  whom  Antiochus  was  endeav- 
ouring to  conquer.  To  this  combination  Anti- 
ochus was  forced  to  3'ield :  relinquishing  his 
claims,  he  gave  his  sister,  Phila,  in  marriage  to 
Antigonus,  and  recogni.sed  him  as  king  of  Stace- 
donia.  Antigonus  upon  this  full_v  establisiied  his 
power,  repulsing  a  fresh  attack  of  the  Gauls. 
.  .  .  But  he  was  not  long  left  in  repose.  In  B.  C. 
274,  Pyrrhus  finally  quitted  Italy,  having  failed 
in  all  his  schemes,  but  having  made  himself  a 
great  reputation.  Landing  in  Epirus  with  a 
scanty  force,  he  found  the  condition  of  Macedo- 
nia and  of  Greece  favourable  to  his  amliition. 
Antigonus  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  whose  recollections  of  his  fatlier,  De- 
metrius, were  unpleasing.  The  Greek  cities 
were,  some  of  them,  under  tyrants,  others  occu- 
pied against  their  will  by  Macedonian  garrisons. 
Above  all,  Greece  and  ilacedonia  were  full  of 
military  adventurers,  read}'  to  flock  to  any  stan- 
dard which  offered  them  a  fair  prospect  of  plun- 
der. Pj-rrhus,  therefoie,  haviug  taken  a  body 
of  Celts  into  his  pay,  declared  war  against  An- 
tigonus, B.  C.  273,  and  suddenly  invaded  ;\Iace- 
donia.  Antigonus  gave  him  battle,  but  was 
worsted,  owing  to  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers, 
and  being  twice  defeated  became  a  fugitive  aud 
a  wanderer.  The  victories  of  Pyrrhus,  aud  his 
scm  Ptolemy,  placed  the  JIacedonian  crown  ujion 
tlie  brow  of  the  former,  who  might  not  improba- 
bly have  become  the  founder  of  a  great  ])Ower, 
if  he  could  have  turned  his  attention  to  consoli- 
dation, instead  of  looking  out  for  fresli  conquests. 
But  the  arts  and  employments  of  jieace  had  no 
cliarni  for  the  Epirotic  knight-errant.  Hardly 
w'.as  he  settled  in  his  seat  when,  upon  the  invita- 
tion of  Cleonymus  of  Sparta,  he  led  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  Peloponnese,  and  attempted  the 
conquest  of  that  rough  and  dillicult  region.  Re- 
pulsed from  Sparta,  which  he  had  hoped  to  sur- 
prise, he  sought  to  cover  his  disa.|)piiiiitmcnt  by 
the  capture  of  Argos;  but  here  hi' was  slill  more 
unsuccessful.  Antigonus.  now  once  mure  al  tlie 
head  of  an  arm}',  watched  the  city,  prepared  to 
dispute  its  occupation,  while  tlie  lately  llireatened 
Spartans  hung  upon  the  invader's  rear.     In   a 
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desperate  ivltenipt  to  seize  tlieplsice  liy  niglit,  tlie 
udventiirDiis  K]iirote  wns  lirst  wounrlnd  l)y  a 
solilier  and  then  slain  by  the  blow  of  a  tile, 
thrown  from  a  housetop  liy  an  Arrive  woman, 
H.  C.  371.  On  the  death  of  Pyrrhiis  the  Maec- 
doniau  throne  was  re(u)vered  by  Antijjonns,  who 
commenced  his  second  rei^n  by  establishing  his 
influence  over  most  of  the  Pelojionnesc,  after 
which  he  was  enffaiied  in  a  lone;  war  with  the 
Atheniiuis(B.  0.  308  to  20;'),  wlio  were  sujiportc'd 
by  Sparta  and  by  Esypt  [see  Athens;  J!,  (;,  3HS- 
3();J].  The.se  allies  rendered,  however,  Ijut  little 
lielp;  and  Athens  must  have  soon  succumbed, 
had  not  Antigonus  been  called  away  to  Mace- 
donia by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  This  enterprising  prince  carried,  at  first, 
all  before  him,  and  was  even  acknowledged  as 
Macedonian  king;  but  ere  long  Denictrius,  the 
.son  of  Antigonus,  having  defeated  Alexander 
near  Derilia,  re-established  his  father's  dondnion 
over  JIaceilon,  and,  invading  Eiiirus,  succeeded 
in  driving  tiie  Epirotic  monarch  out  of  his  pa- 
ternal kingdom.  The  Epirots  soon  restored  him  ; 
but  from  this  time  he  remained  at  peace  with 
Antigonus,  who  was  able  once  more  to  devote 
his  undivided  attention  to  the  subjugation  of  tlie 
Greeks.  In  15.  0.  203  he  took  Athens,  and  ren- 
dered himself  complete  master  of  Attica:  and, 
in  B.  C.  244,  ...  he  contrived  liy  a  treacherous 
stratagem  to  obtain  possession  of  Corinth.  But 
at  this  imint  his  successes  ceased.  A  power  had 
been  quietly  growing  up  in  a  corner  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  [the  Achaian  League — sec  Greece  :  B.  C. 
280-140]  which  was  to  become  a  counterpoise  to 
Macedonia,  and  to  give  to  the  closing  scenes  of 
Grecian  history  an  interest  little  inferior  to  that 
which  bad  belonged  to  its  earlier  pages." — G. 
liawlinsou,  Manual  uf  Ancient  Hist.,  pp.  201- 
263. 

Also  in:  B.  G.  Niebuhr,  IjcH's  on  Ancient 
Hist.,  Itct.  100-103. 

B.  C.  214-168. — The  Roman  conquest. — Ex- 
tinction of  the  kingdom.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
214-140. 

B.  C.  205-197. —  Last  relations  with  the 
Seleucid  empire.  See  Sei.eucid.b;  B.  C.  224r- 
187. 

Slavonic  occupation.  See  Slavonic  Peoples  : 
6-7TII  Centuries. 

MACEDONIAN  DYNASTY,  The.  See 
Byz.vntine  Empire:  A.  D.  830-10o7. 

MACEDONIAN    PHALANX.      See  Piia- 

LAN'X,    !MacEI1(>MAX. 

MACEDONIAN  WARS,The.  SeeGREECE: 
B.  0.  214-140. 

MACERATA,  Battle  of  (1815).  See  Italy 
(Southern ):  A,  1).  isi.";. 

McHENRY,  Fort,  The  bombardment  of, 
by  the  British.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1814  (August — SErTEMEEii). 

MACHICUIS,  The.  See  A.merican  Abo- 
RKiiNEs:  Pampas  Tribes. 

MACHINE,  Political.     See  Stalwarts. 

MACK,  Capitulation  of,  at  Ulm.  See 
France:  A.  1).  I8O0  (^Iarcii— Decemiser). 

MACKENZIE,  William  Lyon,  and  the 
Canadian  Rebellion.  See  Canada  :  A.  D.  1837 ; 
and  1837-1838. 

MACKINAW  (MICHILLIMACKINAC): 
Discovery  and  first  Jesuit  Mission.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1034-1073. 


Rendezvous  of  the  Coureurs  de  Bois.     See 
Couuei:rs  de  Bois. 
A.  D.  1763. — Captured  by  the  Indians.     See 

Pontiac's  War, 

McKINLEY  TARIFF  ACT,  The.  Sec 
Tariff  Legislation  (United  States):  A.  1). 
1890. 

McLEOD  CASE,  The.  Sec  Canada:  A.  I). 
1840-1M41. 

MacMAHON,  Marshal,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  .\.  I).  1S73-I87U.  SccFrance: 
A.  I).    lS71-lsr();  and  1H7.J-188!). 

MACON,  Fort,  Capture  of.  See  United 
Stati;s  OK  ,\m.  :  A,  I).  1803  (.Ianuary — April: 
Noiffii  ('aui)mna). 

McPHERSON,  General:  Death  in  the 
Atlanta  campaign.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  l.'S04  (May:  Georgia);  and  (May— 

SEPTEMIlKlt  :    (JeoHGIA). 

MACRINUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  I).  217- 
218. 

MACUSHI,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:  ('ARIltS  AND  TIIEIK  KINDRED. 

MADAGASCAR  :  A.  D.  1882-1883. -French 
claims  and  demands  enforced  by  war.  See 
France:  A.  1),  isr.'i-isnii. 

MADEIRA    ISLAND,   Discovery  of. —  In 

the  year  1419,  Joham  (;on(;alvez  Zarco  and  Tris- 
tam  Vaz,  "seeing  from  Porto  Santo  .something 
that  seemed  like  a  cloud,  but  yet  different  (the 
origin  of  so  much  discovery,  noting  the  differ- 
ence in  the  likenes.s),  built  two  boats,  and,  mak- 
ing for  this  cloud,  soon  found  them.selves  along- 
side a  beautiful  island,  abounding  in  many 
things,  but  most  of  all  in  trees,  on  which  account 
they  gave  it  the  name  of  ^fadeira  (wood)." — A. 
IIel|is.  Si)iniis7i.  Cunqnest,  hj,\  1.  cti.  1. 

MADISON,  James,  and  the  framing  and 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See 
Unitiod  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1787;  1787-1789. 
...  .Presidential  election  and  administration. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1808,  to  1817. 

MADRAS:  A.  D.  1640.— The  founding  of 
the  city.     See   India:  A.  I).  1000-1703. 

A.  D.  1746-1748.— Taken  by  the  French. — 
'Restored  to  England.  See  India:  A.  D.  1743- 
I7r)3. 

A.  D.  1758-1759. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
French.     SeeLNDiA:  A.  D.  K.-jS-HOl. 

MADRID:  A.  D.  1560.— Made  the  capital 
of  Spain  by  Philip  II.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  l.)."iU- 
1503. 

A.  D.  1706-1710.  — Taken  and  retaken  by 
the  French  and  Austrian  claimants  of  the 
crown.     Si'e  Spain;  A.  I).  1700;  and  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1808.— Occupied  by  the  French.— 
Popular  insurrection.  See  Spain:  A.  1).  1^^07- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1808.— Arrival  of  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
as  king,  and  his  speedy  flight.  See  Spain  ; 
A.  I).  1808  (May— September). 
•A.  D.  1808  (December). —  Recovery  by  the 
French. — Return  of  King  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
See  Spain;  A.  D.  1808  (Septemp.er — Dece.m- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1812. — Evacuation  by  the  French. — 
Occupation  of  the  city  by  Wellington  and  his 
army.     See  Spain;  A.  I).  18r.3(.TrNK — ArursT). 

A.  D.  1823. — Again  occupied  by  the  French. 
Sec  Sp.'On:  A.  D.  1814-1837. 
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MADRID. 


MAGNUS. 


MADRID,  The  Treaty  of  (1526).  Sec 
Fkame:  a.  D.  1525-152G. 

M.<EAT.iE,  The. — A  common  or  national 
name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  tribes  in  Scot- 
land which  dwelt  between  the  Forth  and  the 
Clyde,  next  to  "the  wall." 

M.,EOTIS  PALUS,  OR  PALUS  UJEO- 
TIS. — The  ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Ijody  of 
water  now  called  the  Sea  of  Azov. 


MAESTRICHT:  A.  D.  1576.— The  Span- 
ish Fury.  See  Xetuerlands:  A.  D.  1575- 
l."")7r. 

A.  D.  1579. — Spanish  siege,  capture  and 
massacre.  See  XExnERLANns;  A.  D.  15T7- 
1.581. 

A.  D.  1632. — Siege  and  capture  by  the 
Dutch.     See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1G21-103:!. 

A.  D.  1673. — Siege  and  capture  by  Vauban 
and  Louis  XIV.  See  Netherlands (IIoll.\ni)): 
A.  1).  li;:'^-l()74. 

A.  D.  1676. — Unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
William  of  Orange.  See  Netherlands  (Hol- 
land): A.  1).  l(ir4-iriTS. 

A.  D.  1678.— Restored  to  Holland.  See 
NiMKcjuEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and  re- 
stored to  Holland.  See  Nkthehlands:  A.  1). 
1T1'J-174T;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  CoNtiKEss 
AND  Treaty. 

A.  D.  1793. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
French.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (February 
— April). 

A.  D.  1795. — Ceded  to  France.  See  France: 
A-  D.  1794-1795  ((.jctober— JIay). 


MAFRIAN.     See  Jacobite  CiruRcn. 
MAGADHA,  The  kingdom  of.     See  India: 

B.  V.  :J-27-Sie;  and  312 . 

MAGDALA,  Capture  of  (1868).  See  Abys- 
sinia: A.  1).  1854-1^89. 

MAGDEBURG  :  A.  D.  1631.— Siege,  storm- 
ing, and  horrible  sack  and  massacre  by  the 
troops  of  Tilly.  See  Germany:  A.  1),  IGoO- 
l&il. 

MAGELLAN,  Voyage  of.  See  Ajierica: 
A.  I).  1519-1524. 

MAGENTA,  Battle  of  (1859).  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  1S.5(1-1S59. 

MAGES.£TAS,  The.  See  Engl.vnd:  A.  D. 
547-6;!;i. 

MAGIANS.— MAGI.— The  priesthood  of  the 
ancient  Iranian  religion  —  tlie  religion  of  the 
Avesta  and  of  Zarathrustra,  or  Zoroaster  —  as  it 
existed  among  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In 
Eastern  Iran  the  priests  were  called  Athravas. 
In  Western  Iran  "they  are  not  called  Athravas, 
but  !Magu.sh.  This  name  is  lirst  found  in  the  in- 
scriiilion  which  Darius  cau.sed  to  be  cut  on  the 
roek-wall  of  Behistun;  afterwards  it  was  consis- 
tently used  li_y  Western  writers,  from  1  lerodotus  to 
Agathias,  for  the  priests  of  Iran." — M.  DuncUer, 
j/ist.  of  Aiitir/iiii!/,  hk.  7,  ch.  8  (c.  5).— "Tl;e 
priests  of  the  Zoroastrians,  from  a  time  not  long 
snljscquent  to  Darius  Ilystaspis,  were  tlie  Jlngi. 
This  tribe,  or  caste,  originally  perhaps  external 
to  Zoroastrianisni,  had  conu^  to  he  recognised  as 
a  true  priestly  order;  and  was  entrusted  by 
the  Sassanian  ]n'iiices  with  the  whole  con- 
trol and  direction  of  the  religion  of  the  stale. 
Its  chief  was  a  iicrsonage  holding  a  nmk  but 
very   little   inferior   to   the    king.     lie  bore  the 


title  of  'Tenpet,'  'Head  of  the  Religion,'  or 
'  Movpetan  Movpet,'  '  Head  of  the  Chief  Magi. ' " 
— G.  Rawlinson,  Seventh  Great  Oriental  Mon- 
(trchy,  ch.  28. — "To  the  wdiole  ancient  world 
Zoroaster's  lore  was  best  known  b}-  the  name  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Slagi,  which  denomination 
was  commonly  applied  to  the  priests  of  India, 
Persia,  and  Babylonia.  The  earliest  mention  of 
them  is  made  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xxxix.  3), 
who  enumerated  among  the  retinue  of  King 
Nebuchadnezzar  at  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the 
'Chief  of  the  Magi'  (' rab  mag'  in  Hebrew), 
from  which  statement  we  may  distinctly  gather 
that  the  Magi  exercised  a  great  influence  at  the 
court  of  Babylonia  600  years  B.  C.  They  were, 
however,  foreigners,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  indigenous  priests.  .  .  .  The 
name  Magi  occurs  even  in  the  New  Testament. 
In  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew  (ii.  1), 
the  i\Iagi  (Greek  'magoi,'  translated  in  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  by  '  wise  men  ')  came  from  the  East  to 
Jerusalem,  to  worship  the  new-born  child  Jesus 
at  Bethlehem.  That  these  Magi  were  priests  of 
tlie  Zoroastrian  religitm,  we  know  from  Greek 
writers." — ]M.  Hang,  Essiiijs  on,  the  EtUyion  uf 
till-  I'dj'si/i.  1. — See.  also,  Zoroastrians. 

MAGNA  CARTA.  See  England;  A.  D. 
1215. 

MAGNA  GR/ECIA.— "It  was  during  the 
height  of  their  prosperit}',  seemingly,  in  the 
sixUi  century  B.  C,  that  "the  Italic  Greeks  [in 
southern  Italy]  either  acquired  for,  or  bestowed 
upon,  their  territory  the  appellation  of  Magna 
Gra'cia,  which  at  that  time  it  well  deserved; 
for  not  only  were  Sybaris  and  Kroton  tlien  the 
greatest  Grecian  cities  situated  near  togcllier,  but 
the  whole  peninsula  of  Calabria  may  be  con- 
sidered as  attached  to  the  Grecian  cities  on  the 
coast.  The  native  OCnotrians  and  Sikels  occu- 
pying the  interior  had  become  Iiellenised,  or 
semi-hellenised,  with  a  mixture  of  Greeks  among 
them  —  common  subjects  of  these  great  cities." 
— G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  22. — On  the 
Samnite  conquest  of  Magna  Groecia  —  see  Sam- 

NITES. 

MAGNANO,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  Fr.\nce: 
A.  1).  17!(8-1799  (August— April). 

MAGNAT.,E,  The.  See  Irel.^nd,  Tribes 
OF  eaklv  Celtic  inii.\bit.\nts. 

MAGNESIA.— The  eastern  coast  of  Thessaly 
was  anciently  so  called.  The  Magnetes  who  oc- 
cupied it  were  among  the  people  who  became  sub- 
ject to  the  Thessaliansor  Thesprotians.  when  the 
latter  came  over  from  Epirns  and  occuiued  the 
valley  of  the  Peneus. — G.  Grote,  Ilii't.  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  3.  —  Two  towns  named  Magnesia  in 
Asia  Minor  were  believed  to  be  colonies  from  the 
..Magnetes  of  Thessaly.  One  was  on  the  south 
sicli'  of  the  ^la'ander;  the  other,  more  northerly, 
near  the  river  llarmus. — The  same.  ch.  13. 

MAGNESIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  190).  See 
Si:i.Kr(  in.K:  B.  C.  224-187. 

MAGNUS  I.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  in4'3- 

1(117 Magnus  I.  (called  The   Good),   King 

of  Norway,  103.5-1047 Magnus  I.,  King  of 

Sweden,    1275-1290 Magnus    IL,   King  of 

Norway,   1066-1009 Magnus    II..  King   of 

Sweden,  1319-13.50,  ami  1359-1363:  and  VII.  of 

Norway,  1319-1343 Magnus   III.,  King  of 

Norway,   1093-1103 Magnus  IV.,  King  of 

Norway,    1130-1134 Magnus   V.,   King   of 

Norway,   1162-1186 Magnus  VI.,  King  of 

Norway,  1263-1280. 
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MAGYARS. 
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MAGYARS,  The.     Sec  IIung.vkians. 

MAHARAJA.     S,c  K.vj.v. 

MAHDI,  Al,  Caliph,  A.  I).  775-785. 

MAHDI,  The.— "Thu  religion  of  Islam 
iU'kiiowlcdges  the  mission  of  Jfsus,  but  not  Hi.s 
divinity.  Since  the  Creation,  it  teaehes,  five 
prophets  had  npjieared  before  the  birth  of  Ma- 
homet—  Adam,  No.ah.  Abraham,  .Mo.ses,  and 
Jesus  —  each  being  greater  than  liis  predecessor, 
and  each  bringing  a  fuller  and  higher  revelation 
than  the  last.  Jesus  ranks  above  all  the  prophets 
of  the  old  dispensation,  but  below  those  of  the 
new,  inaugurated  by  Mahomet.  In  the  final 
struggle  He  will  be  but  the  servant  and  au.xiliary 
of  a  more  august  personage  —  the  .Maluli.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  wm'il  JIahdi  is  not,  as  the 
newspapers  generally  assert,  'He  who  leads,' a 
meaning  more  in  consonance  with  European 
ideas,  but  'He  who  is  led.'.  .  .  If  he  leads  his 
fellow-men  it  is  because  he  alone  is  the  '  well- 
guided  one,'  led  by  God  —  the  Mahdi.  The 
wcn'd  ilahdi  is  only  an  epithet  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  any  prophet,  or  even  to  any  ordinary 
person ;  but  iiseil  as  a  prtiper  name  it  indicates 
liim  who  is  '  well-guided  '  beyond  all  others,  the 


Mahdi  '  l)ar  e.veellence,'  who  is  lo  end  the  drama 
of  the  world,  and  of  whom  Jesus  shall  only  be 
the  vicar.  .  .  .  Tlu:  Koran  does  not  speak  of  the 
Mahdi,  but  it  seems  certain  that  .Mahomet  must 
hav(Nvnnouneed  him.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  the  Mahdi 
once  formed,  it  circulaleil  throughout  the  aMu.ssuI- 
man  world:  we  will  follow  it  rapidly  in  its 
course  among  the  Persians,  the  Turks,  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  .Vral)s  of  tlie  Soudan;  hut  without 
for  an  instant  pretending  to  pass  in  review  all 
the  Mahdis  who  have  appeared  upon  the  pro- 
phetic stage;  for  their  name  is  Legion." — J. 
i)armesteter,  'The  Mahdi,  Punt  and  Present,  ch. 
1-2. — See,  also,  Islam;  Ai,.moii.\ijes;  and  Egypt: 
A.  I).  ls;n-18S:),  and  |SH.t-lSS,-|. 

MAHDIYA:  Taken  by  the  Moorish  Cor- 
sair, Dragut,  and  retaken  by  the  Spaniards 
(1550).  See  B.\RBAKY  States:  A.  D.  15-t3- 
l.-)(jl». 

MAHMOUD    I.,    Turkish    Sultan,    A.    I). 

1T3U-1T.')4 Mahmoud  II.,  Turkish  Sultan, 

18II«-1.S39 Mahmoud,  the  Afghan,  Shah  of 

Persia,     1722-1735 Mahmoud,     the     Gaz- 

nevide,  The  Empire  of.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
099-1183. 
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A.  D.  609-632. — The  Mission  of  the  Prophet. 

— Mahomet  (the  usage  of  Christendom  has  fixed 
this  form  of  the  name  ^Mohammad)  was  horn  at 
^lecca,  on  or  about  tlu;  '20th  day  of  August, 
A.  D.  570.  He  sprang  from  "  the  noblest  race  in 
Jlecca  and  in  Arabia  [the  tribe  of  Koreish  and 
the  family  of  Hashem].  To  his  family  belonged 
the  hereditary  guardianship  of  the  Kaaba  and  a 
high  place  among  the  aristocracy  of  bis  native 
cit_v.  Personally  poor,  he  was  raised  to  a  position 
of  importance  by  his  marriage  with  the  rich 
widow  Khadijah,  whose  mercantile  affairs  he 
had  previously  conducted.  In  his  fortieth  year 
he  began  to  announce  himself  as  an  Apostle  of 
God,  sent  to  root  out  idolatrj',  and  to  restore  the 
true  faith  of  the  preceding  Prophets,  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Jesus.  Slowly  and  gradually  he 
makes  converts  in  his  native  city ;  his  good  wife 
Khadijah,  his  faithful  servant  Zeyd,  arc  the  first 
to  recognize  his  mission;  his  young  cousin,  the 
noble  Ali,  the  brave  and  generous  and  injured 
model  of  Arabian  chivalry,  declares  himself  his 
convert  and  Vizier;  the  prudent,  moderate  and 
bountiful  Abu-Bekr  acknowledges  the  preten- 
sions of  the  daring  innovator.  Through  mock- 
ery and  persecution  the  Prophet  keeps  unfiinch- 
iugly  in  his  path;  no  threats,  no  injuries,  hinder 
him  from  still  preaching  to  his  people  the  unity 
and  the  righteousne.ss  of  God,  and  exhorting  to 
a  far  purer  and  better  morality  than  had  ever 
been  set  before  them.  He  claims  no  temporal 
power,  no  spiritual  domination  ;  he  asks  but  for 
simple  toleration,  for  free  permission  to  win  men 
by  persuasion  into  the  waj'  of  truth.  ...  As 
j'et  at  least  his  hands  were  not  stained  with  blood, 
nor  his  inner  life  with  lust." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  and  Conquests  of  thu  Saracens,  lec.t.  2. — 
After  ten  years  of  preaching  at  Mecca,  and  of  a 
private  circulation  and  reiietition  of  the  succes- 
sive Suras  or  chapters  of  the  Koran,  as  the 
prophet  delivered  them,  Mahomet  had  gaineil 
but  a  small  following,  while  the  opposition  to 
his    doctrines     and     pretensions     had     gaineil 
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strength.  But  in  A.  D.  G20  (he  being  then  fifty 
years  of  age)  he  gained  the  car  of  a  company  of 
pilgrims  from  Me<lina  and  won  them  to  his  faith. 
Returning  home,  they  spread  the  gospel  of  Islam 
among  their  neighbors,  and  tlie  disciples  at  Me- 
dina were  soon  strong  enough  in  numbers  to 
offer  protection  to  their  prophet  and  to  his  \>cv- 
secuted  followers  in  Jlecca.  As  the  result  of 
two  pledges,  famous  in  Mahometan  history, 
which  were  given  by  the  men  of  Medina  to  Ma- 
homet, in  secret  meetings  at  the  hill  of  Acaba, 
a  general  emigration  of  the  adherents  of  the 
new  faith  from  Mecca  to  Medina  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  G32.  jMahomet  and  his 
closest  friend,  Abu  Bakr,  having  remained  with 
their  families  until  the  last,  escaped  the  rage  of 
the  Koreish,  or  Coreish,  only  by  a  secret  flight 
and  a  concealment  for  three  days  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Thaur,  near  !Mecca.  Their  departure 
from  the  cave  of  Thaur,  according  to  the  most 
accepted  reckoning,  was  on  the  20tli  of  June, 
A.  D.  022.  This  is  the  date  of  the  Ilegira,  or 
flight,  or  emigration  of  JIahomet  from  Mecca  to 
Medina.  The  JIahoraetan  Era  of  the  Hegira, 
"  though  referring  '  par  excellence  '  to  the  flight 
of  the  Prophet,  ...  is  also  applicable  to  all  his 
followers  who  emigrated  to  Medina  prior  to  the 
capture  of  Mecca;  and  they  are  hence  called 
Muhajirin,  1.  e.,  the  Emigrants,  or  Refugees. 
We  have  seen  that  they  commenced  to  emigrate 
from  the  beginning  of  Moharram  (the  first  month 
of  the  Hegira  era)  two  months  before."  The 
title  of  the  JIuhajirin,  or  Refugees,  soon  became 
an  illustrious  one,  as  did  that  of  the  Ansar,  or 
Allies,  of  Medina,  who  received  and  protected 
them.  At  Medina  Mahomet  found  himself 
strongly  sustained.  Before  the  year  of  his  flight 
ended,  he  opened  hostilities  against  the  citj* 
which  had  rejected  him,  by  attacking  its  Syr- 
ian caravans.  The  attacks  were  followed  up 
and  thc!  traflic  of  Jlecea  greatly  interfered  with, 
until  January,  624,  when  the  famous  battle  of 
Bedr,  or  Badr,  was  fought,  and  the  first   great; 
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victory  of  the  sword  of  Islam  acliievcd.  The  300 
■warriors  of  Bedr  formed  "the  peerage  of  Islam." 
From  this  time  the  ascendancy  of  !NIahomet  was 
rapidly  gained,  and  assumed  a  political  as  well 
as  a  religious  character.  His  authority  was  es- 
tablished at  ^Medina  and  his  influence  spread 
among  tlie  neighboring  tribes.  Nor  w'as  his 
cause  more  than  temporarily  depres.sed  by  a 
sharp  defeat  which  he  sustained,  January,  625, 
in  battle  with  the  Koreish  at  Ohod.  Two  years 
later  jNIedina  was  attacked  and  besieged  by  a 
great  force  of  the  Koreish  and  other  tribes  of 
Arabs  and  Jews,  against  the  latter  of  whom  3Ia- 
homet,  after  vainly  courting  their  adhesion  and 
recognition,  had  turned  with  relentless  hostility. 
The  siege  failed  and  the  retreat  of  the  enemy 
■was  liastened  by  a  timely  storm.  In  the  next 
year  JIahomet  extorted  from  the  Koreish  a 
treaty,  known  as  the  Truce  of  Hodeibia,  which 
suspended  hostilities  for  ten  years  and  permitted 
the  prophet  and  his  followers  to  visit  Mecca  for 
three  days  in  the  following  year.  The  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  was  made  in  the  holy  month,  Feb- 
ruary. 029,  and  in  630  Mahomet  found  adherents 
enough  within  the  citj'  and  outside  of  it  to  de- 
liver the  coveted  shrine  and  capital  of  Arabia 
into  his  hands.  Alleging  a  breach  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  he  marched  against  the  city  with  an 
army  of  10,000  men,  and  it  ■n'as  surrendered  to 
him  by  his  obstinate  opponent,  Abu  Sofian,  who 
acknowledged,  at  last,  the  divine  commission  of 
Mahomet  and  became  a  disciple.  The  idols  in  the 
Kaaba  were  thrown  down  and  the  ancient  temple 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  one  God.  The 
conquest  of  Mecca  was  followed  within  no  long 
time  by  the  submission  of  the  whole  Arabic  pe- 
ninsula. The  most  obstinate  in  resisting  were  the 
great  Bedouin  tribe  of  the  Hawazin,  in  the  hill 
countr}',  southeast  of  Mecca,  with  their  kindred, 
tlie  Hani  Thackif.  These  were  crushed  in  the  im- 
portant battle  of  Honein,  and  their  strong  city 
of  Tayif  was  afterwards  taken.  Before  3Ia- 
horaet  died,  on  the  8th  June,  A.  D.  632,  he  was 
the  prince  as  well  as  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  and 
his  armies,  passing  the  Syrian  borders,  had  al- 
readj-  encountered  the  Romans,  though  not 
gloriously,  in  a  battle  fought  at  Muta,  not  far 
from  the  Dead  Sea. —  Sir  AV.  Muir,  Life  of  Ma- 
homet. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  50. — J.  W.  H.  Stobart,  Islam 
and  its  Founder,  ch.  3-9. — AV.  Irving,  Mnhomct 
and  his  Successors,  ch.  6-39. —  R.  IX  Osborn, 
Islam  under  the  Arabs,  pt.  1,  ch.  1-3. — See,  also, 
lsL.\M,  and  Er.\,  Mahomet.^n. 

A.  D.  632-639.  —  Abu  Bekr.  —  Omar.  —  The 
founding  of  the  Caliphate. — Conquest  of  Syria. 
— The  death  of  Mahomet  left  Islam  without  a 
head.  The  Prophet  had  neither  named  a  suc- 
cessor (Khalif  or  Caliph),  nor  had  he  instituted  a 
mode  in  wliicli  the  choice  of  one  sho\dd  be  made. 
His  nephew  and  son-in-law —  "the  Bayard  of 
Islam,"  the  lion-hearted  Ali  —  seemed  the  natural 
heir  of  that  strangely  born  sovereignty  of  the 
Arab  ■world.  But  its  elders  and  cliiefs  were 
averse  to  Ali,  and  the  assembly  which  they  con- 
vened pr(rferreil,  instea<l,  the  Propliet's  faithful 
friend,  the  veneralile  Abu  Bekr.  This  first  of 
the  calii)hs  reigned  modestly  but  two  years,  and 
on  his  death,  July,  A.  D.  634,  the  .stern  soldier 
Omar  was  raised  to  the  more  than  royal  place. 
By  this  lime  the  armies  of  the  crescent  were 
already  far  advanced   beyond   the  frontiers  of 


Arabia  in  their  fierce  career  of  conquest.  No 
sooner  had  Abu  Bekr,  in  632,  set  his  heel  on 
some  rebellious  movements,  which  threatened 
his  authority,  than  he  made  haste  to  open  fields 
in  which  the  military  spirit  and  ambitions  of  his 
unquiet  people  might  find  full  exercise.  AVith 
bold  impartialitjf  he  challenged,  at  once,  and 
alike,  the  two  dominant  powers  of  the  eastern 
world,  sending  armies  to  invade  tlie  soil  of  Per- 
sia, on  one  hand,  and  the  Syrian  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire,  on  the  other.  The  invincible 
Khaled,  or  Caled,  led  the  former,  at  first,  but 
was  soon  transferred  to  the  more  critical  field, 
which  the  latter  proved  to  be.  "One  of  the 
fifteen  provinces  of  Syria,  the  cultivated  lands 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  had  been  deco- 
rated by  Roman  vanity  with  the  name  of  'Arabia ' ; 
and  the  first  arrns  of  the  Saracens  were  justified 
by  the  semblance  of  a  national  right."  The 
strong  city  of  Bosra  was  taken,  partly  through 
the  treachery  of  its  commander,  Romanus,  who 
renounced  Christianity  and  embraced  the  faith 
of  Islam.  From  Bosra  the  Moslems  advanced  on 
Damascvis,  but  suspended  the  siege  of  the  city 
until  they  had  encountered  the  army  which  the 
Emperor  Ileraclius  sent  to  its  relief.  This  they 
did  on  the  field  of  Aiznadin,  in  the  south  of 
Palestine,  July  30,  A.  D.  634,  when  50,000  of 
the  Roman-Greeks  and  Syrians  are  said  to  have 
perished,  wliile  but  470  Arabs  fell.  Damascus 
was  immediately  invested  and  taken  after  a  pro- 
tracted siege,  ■n-'hich  Voltaire  has  likened  to  the 
siege  of  Troy,  on  account  of  the  many  combats 
and  stratagems — the  manj'  incidents  of  tragedy 
and  romance  —  which  poets  and  historians  have 
handed  down,  in  some  connection  with  its  prog- 
ress or  its  end.  The  ferocit}'  of  Khaled  was  only 
half  restrained  b_Y  his  milder  colleague  in  com- 
mand, Abu  Ubeidah,  and  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants of  Damascus  suffered  terribly  at  his  hands. 
The  city,  it.self,  was  spared  and  highl}'  favored, 
becoming  the  Syrian  capital  of  the  Arabs.  He- 
liopolis  (Baalbec)  was  besieged  and  taken  in 
Januar\',  A.  D.  636;  Emessa  surrendered  soon 
after.  In  November,  636,  a  great  and  decisive 
battle  ■nas  fought  with  the  forces  of  Heraclius 
at  Yermuk,  or  Yermouk,  on  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine and  Arabia.  The  Christians  fought  obsti- 
nately and  well,  but  they  were  overwhelmed 
will)  fearful  slatighter.  "After  the  battle  of 
Yermuk  the  Roman  army  no  longer  appeared  in 
the  field;  and  the  Sanicensmight  .securely  choose, 
among  the  fortified  towns  of  Syria,  the  first  ob- 
ject of  their  attack.  They  consulted  the  caliph 
whether  they  should  march  to  Ca;sarea  or  Jeru- 
salem; and  the  advice  of  Ali  determined  the  im- 
mediate siege  of  the  latter.  .  .  .  After  JMecca 
and  ]\Iediiia,  it  was  revered  and  visited  by  the 
devout  Jloslems  as  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Land, 
which  h.'id  been  sanctified  by  tile  revelation  of 
Piloses,  of  Jesus,  and  of  Mahomet  himself."  The 
defense  of  Jerusalem,  notwithstanding  its  great 
strength,  was  maintained  with  less  stubbornness 
than  that  of  Damascus  had  been.  After  a  siege 
of  four  months,  in  the  winter  of  A.  I).  637,  the 
Christian  patriarch  or  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  who 
seems  to  have  been  first  in  authority,  proposed 
to  give  U])  the  Holy  City,  if  Omar,  th(^  caliph, 
would  come  in  ]ier.son  from  iledina  to  settle  and 
sign  the  terms  of  surrender.  Omar  deemed  the 
prize  worthy  of  this  concession  and  made  the 
long  journey,  travelling  as  simply  as  the  hum- 
blest pilgrim  and  entering  Jerusalem  on  foot. 
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After  lliis,  link:  rdmiiined  to  make  tlie  conquest 
of  all  Syria  complete.  Alei)])0  was  tiikeii,  but 
not  easily,  after  a  siege,  and  Antioeli,  the  splen- 
did .seal  of  eastern  luxury  and  wealth,  was  alian- 
doned  l)y  the  emperor  and  sulnnitted,  payinj;  a 
great  ransom  for  its  escape  from  spoliation  and 
the  sword.  Tlie  year  639  saw  Syria  at  the  feet 
of  the  Arabs  whom  it  had  despised  si.v.  years  be- 
fore, and  the  armic/s  of  the  caliph  were  readj'  to 
advance  to  new  tields,  east,  northwards,  and 
west. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ruman 
Empire,  ch.  51. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Mnlujtnet  and  Jlis  Suc- 
cessors, v.  2,  ch.  3-23.— S.  Ockley,  Hist,  of  the 
Stiraeens:  Abubeker. — Sir  AV.  jMuir,  Annals  of 
the  Early  Caliphate,  ch.  2,  11,  19-21.— Sec,  also, 
Jerusalem  :  A.  D.  037;  and  TYitF. :  A.  1).  038. 

A.  D.  632-651. — Conquest  of  Persia. — Dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  Syria,  Abu  Bekr,  the  first  of 
the  Caliphs,  sent  a,\\  expedition  towards  the 
Eu]ilirates,  under  command  of  the  redoiditable 
Khaled  (633).  The  first  object  of  its  attack  was 
Ilira,  a  city  on  the  western  branch  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, not  far  from  modern  Kufa.  llira  was  the 
seat  of  a  small  kingdom  of  Christian  Arabs  tribu- 
tary to  Persia  and  under  Persian  protection  and 
control.  Its  domain  embraced  the  northern  part 
of  that  fertile  tract  between  the  desert  and  the 
Euphrates  which  the  Arab  writers  call  Sawad ; 
the  southern  part  being  a  Persian  province  of 
which  the  capital,  Obolla,  was  the  greatemporium 
of  the  Indian  trade.  Hira  and  Obolla  were 
speedily  taken  and  this  whole  region  subdued. 
But,  Khaleil  being  then  transferred  to  the  army 
in  Syria,  the  Persians  regained  courage,  while  the 
energy  of  the  Aloslcms  was  relaxed.  In  an  en- 
counter called  the  Battle  of  the  Bridge.  A.  D. 
035,  the  latter  experienced  a  disastrous  check; 
but  the  next  year  found  theua  more  victorious 
than  ever.  The  great  battle  of  Cadesi.i  (Kadisi- 
yeh)  ended  all  hope  in  Persia  of  doing  more  than 
defend  the  Euphrates  as  a  western  frontier. 
AVithiu  two  years  even  that  hope  disappeared. 
The  new  Arab  general,  Sa'ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakas,  hav- 
ing spent  the  interval  in  strengthening  his  forces, 
and  in  founding  the  city  of  Busrah,  or  Bassora, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
as  well  as  that  of  Kufa,  which  became  the  Mos- 
lem capital,  advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  A.  D. 
637,  crossing  tl>e  river  without  opposition.  Tlie 
Persian  capital,  Ctesiphon,  was  abandoned  to 
him  so  precipitate]}"  that  most  of  its  vast  treas- 
ures fell  into  his  hands.  It  "was  not  until  six 
months  later  that  the  Persians  and  Arabs  met 
in  battle,  at  .lalula,  and  the  encounter  was  fatal 
to  the  former,  100,000  having  perished  on  the 
field.  "By  the  close  of  the  year  A.  D.  637  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet  waved  over  the  whole 
tract  west  of  Zagros,  from  Nineveh  almost  to 
Susa."  Then  a  brief  pause  ensued.  In  041  the 
Persian  king  Isdigerd  —  last  of  the  Sassanian 
house  —  made  a  great,  heroic  effort  to  recover  his 
lost  dominions  and  save  what  remained.  He 
staked  all  and  lost,  in  the  final  battle  of  Nehav- 
end,  wdiich  the  Arabs  called  "  Fattah-hul-Fut- 
tuh,"  or  "  Victor}-  of  Victories."  "The  defeat 
of  Nehavend  terminated  the  Sassanian  power, 
Isdigerd  indeed,  escaping  from  Rei,  and  tlying 
continually  from  place  to  place,  prolonged  an  in- 
glorious existence  for  the  space  of  ten  more  years 
—  from  A.  D.  041  to  A.  D.  651 ;  but  he  liad  no 
longer  a  kingdom.  Persia  fell  to  pieces  on  the 
occasion  of  '  the  victory  of  victories,'  and  made 


no  other  united  effort  against  the  Arabs.  Prov- 
ince after  province  was  occupied  by  the  fierce  in- 
vaders; and,  at  length,  in  A.  D.  051,  their  arms 
])enetrated  to  J\rerv,  where  the  last  scion  of  the 
liouse  of  lial)ek  had  for  some  years  found  a  ref- 
uge. .  .  .  The  order  of  conquest  seems  to  have 
been  the  following:  —  Medi;i,  Northern  Persia, 
]{liagiana,  Azerbijan,  Gurgan,  Tabaristan,  and 
Khorassan  in  A.  D.  642;  Southern  Persia,  Ker- 
man,  Seistan,  IMekran,  and  Kurdistan  in  A.  D. 
013;  Merv,  ]5alkli,  Herat,  and  Khare/.m  in  A.  1). 
050  or  0.52. " — G.  Rawlinson,  ScrciUh  Urcat  Ori- 
ental Mouarchi/,  ch.  20,  axd foot-notes. 

Also  ln  :  AV.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  Succes- 
sors, V.  2,  ch.  2.5-34. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the 
Karlij  Caliphate,  ch.  lO-LS,  2.5-26. 

A.  D.  640-646. — Conquest  of  Egypt. — "It 
was  in  the  nini'teciilh  or  t w<.Mlieth  ye;ir  of  the 
Hegira  [A.  1).  640  or  641J  that  Anu-u,' having  ob- 
tained tlie  hesitating  consent  of  the  Caliph,  set 
out  from  Palestine  for  Egypt.  His  army, 
though  joined  on  its  march  by  bands  of  B<'douins 
lured  by  tlie  hope  of  plunder,  did  not  at  the  first 
exceed  4,000  men.  Soon  after  he  had  left,  (Jmar, 
concerned  at  the  smallness  of  his  force,  would 
have  recalled  him;  but  finding  that  he  had  al- 
ready gone  too  far  to  be  stopped,  he  sent  heavy 
reinforcements,  under  Zobeir,  one  of  the  chief 
Companions,  after  him.  The  army  of  Aniru  was 
thus  swelled  to  an  imposing  array  of  from  12,000 
to  10,000  men,  some  of  them  warriors  of  renown. 
Amru  entered  Egypt  by  Arish,  and  overcoming 
the  garrison  at  Faroma  [ancient  Pelusiuni], 
turned  to  the  left  and  so  passed  onward  through _ 
the  desert,  reaching  thus  the  easternmost  of  the' 
seven  estuaries  of  the  Nile.  Along  this  branch 
of  the  river  he  marched  by  Bubastis  towards 
Upper  Egypt,"  —  and,  so,  to  Ileliopolis,  near  to 
the  great  ancient  city  of  Misr,  or  Memphis. 
Here,  and  throughout  their  conquest  of  Egypt, 
the  Jloslem  invaders  appear  to  have  found  some 
goodwill  towards  them  prevailing  among  the 
Christians  of  the  Jacobite  sect,  wdio  had  never 
become  reconciled  to  the  Orthodox  Greeks. 
Ileliopolis  and  Alemphis  were  surrendered  to 
their  arms  after  some  hard  fighting  and  a  siege  of 
no  long  duration.  "Amru  lost  no  time  in 
marching  upon  Alexandria  so  as  to  reach  it  be- 
fore the  Greek  troops,  hastily  called  in  from  the 
outlying  garrisons,  could  rally  there  for  its  de- 
fence. On  the  way  he  put  to  flight  several 
columns  which  sought  to  hinder  his  advance ;  and 
at  last  ]iresented  himself  before  the  walls  of  the 
great  city,  which,  offering  (as  it  still  does)  on  the 
land  side  a  narrow  and  well-fortified  front,  was 
capable  of  an  obstinate  resistance.  Towards  the 
sea  also  it  was  open  to  succour  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Byzantine  Court.  But  during  the  siege 
Heraclius  died,  and  the  opportunity  of  relief  was 
supinely  allowed  to  slip  away."  In  the  end 
Alexandria  capitulated  and  was  protected  from 
plunder  (see  Libr.\ries,  Ancient:  Alex.^n- 
Diu.\),  paying  tribute  to  theconcjuerors.  "  Amru, 
it  is  said,  wished  to  fix  his  seat  of  government  at 
Alexandria,  but  Omar  would  not  allow  him  to 
i-emain  so  far  away  from  his  camp,  with  so  many 
branches  of  the  Nile  between.  So  he  returned 
to  Upper  Eg}'pt.  A  body  of  the  Arabs  crossed 
the  Nile  and  settled  in  Ghizeh,  on  the  western 
liauk  —  a  movement  which  Omar  permitted  only 
on  condition  that  a  strong  fortress  was  construct- 
ed there  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  being 
surprised  and  cut  off.     The  headquarters  of-  the 
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army  were  pitclied  near  Mem])Iiis.  Around  them 
grew  up  a  military  station,  called  from  its  origin 
Eostat,  or  'the  Encampment.'  It  expanded 
rapidly  into  the  capital  of  Egypt,  the  modern 
Cairo.  .  .  .  This  name  'Cahira,'  or  City  of  the 
Victory,  is  of  later  date  [see  below :  A.  D.  908- 
llTl].  .  .  .  Zobeir  urged  Amru  to  enforce  the 
right  of  conc|uest,  and  di\ide  the  land  among  his 
followers.  I5ut  Amru  refused ;  and  the  Caliph, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  coutirmod  the 
judgment.  'Leave  the  land  of  Eg_ypt,'  was  his 
wise  reply,  'in  the  people's  hands  to  nurse  and 
fructify.'  As  elsewhere,  Omar  would  not  allow 
the  Arabs  to  become  proprietors  of  a  single  acre. 
Even  Amru  was  refused  ground  whereupon  to 
build  a  mansion  for  himself.  ...  So  the  land  of 
Egypt,  left  in  the  hands  of  its  ancestral  occu- 
pants, became  a  rich  granarj'  for  the  Hejaz,  even 
as  in  bygone  times  it  had  been  the  granarj'  of 
Italy  and  the  Byzantine  empire.  .  .  .  Amru, 
with  the  restless  spirit  of  his  faith,  soon  pushed 
his  conquests  westward  beyond  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  established  himself  in  Barca,  and  reached 
even  to  Tripoli,  .  .  .  Early  in  the  Caliphate  of 
Othman  [A.  D.  646]  a  desperate  attempt  was 
made  to  regain  possession  of  Alexandria.  The 
Moslems,  busy  with  their  conquests  elsewhere, 
had  left  the  city  insulliciently  protected.  The 
Greek  inhabitants  conspired  with  the  Court;  and 
a  fleet  of  300  ships  was  sent  under  command  of 
Manuel,  who  drove  out  the  garrison  and  took 
possession  of  the  city.  Amru  hastened  to  its 
rescue.  A  great  battle  was  fouglit  outside  the 
.walls:  the  Greeks  were  defeated,  and  the  un- 
happy town  was  subjected  to  the  miseries  of  a 
second  and  a  longer  siege.  It  was  at  last  taken  by 
storm  and  given  up  to  plunder.  .  .  .  The  city, 
though  still  maintaining  its  commercial  import, 
fell  now  from  its  high  estate.  The  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  the  Moslem  Court  were  trans- 
ferred to  Fostat,  and  Alexandria  ceased  to  be  the 
capital  of  Egypt."  —  Sir  "\V.  Muir,  Annals  of  the 
Eiuiy  Callphdte,  ch.  24,  with  foot-note. 

Also  IN:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  51. —  "W.  Irving,  Mahomet 
and  hiK  Succiissors,  r.  2,  ch.  '>4  ami  3.5. 

A.  D.  644. — Assassination  of  Caliph  Omar. 
— The  death  of  Omar,  the  second  of  the  Caliphs, 
was  a  violent  one.  "It  occurred  in  November, 
A.  D.  644.  One  day  a  slave  who  worked  for  his 
master  at  the  carpenter's  bench  came  to  see  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and  complained  to 
him  of  being  overworked,  and  badly  treated  l)y 
the  citizen  that  owned  him.  Omar  listened  at- 
tentively, but  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
charges  were  false,  sternly  dismissed  the  car- 
penter to  his  bench.  The  man  retired,  vowing 
to  be  revenged.  The  following  day  was  Friday, 
'the  day  of  the  Assembly.'  Omar,  as  usual, 
went  to  lead  the  prayers  of  the  assembly  in  the 
great  mosque.  He  opened  his  mouth  to  speak. 
lie  had  jtist  said  '  Allah,'  when  tlie  keen  dagger 
of  the  (ilVended  slave  was  thrust  into  his  back,  and 
the  Coinniander  of  the  Faithful  fell  on  the  sacred 
floor,  fatally  wounded.  The  people,  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  horror  and  rage,  fell  upon  the  assassin, 
but  with  superhuman  strength  he  tlu'cw  them 
off,  and  rushing  about  in  the  madness  of  desiiair 
he  killed  some  and  wounded  others,  and  tinally 
turning  the  point  of  his  dagger  to  his  own  breast, 
fell  dead.  Omar  lingered  several  days  in  great 
agfiny,  but  he  was  brave  to  the  end.  Ilis  dying 
W'ords  were,  ■  Give  to  my  successor  this  parting 


bequest,  that  he  be  kind  to  the  men  of  this  city, 
Medina,  which  gave  a  home  to  us,  ami  to  the 
Faith.  Tel!  him  to  make  much  of  their  virtues, 
and  to  pass  lightly  over  their  faults.  Bid  him 
also  treat  well  the  Arab  tribes,  for  verily  they 
are  the  backbone  of  Islam.  Moreover,  let  him 
faithfully  fulfil  the  covenants  made  with  the 
Cliristians  and  the  Jews!  O  Allah!  I  have 
finished  my  course!  To  him  that  cometh  after 
me,  I  leave  the  kingdom  firmly  established  and 
at  peace!'  Thus  perished  one  of  the  greatest 
Princes  the  Mohammedans  were  ever  to  know. 
Omar  was  truly  a  great  and  good  man,  of  whom 
any  country  and  any  creed  might  he  proud." — 
J.  J.  Pool,  Studies  ill  Mohammedanism,  pp. 
oS-r,9. 

A.  D.  647-709.  —  Conquest  of  northern 
Africa. — "  "Wliile  Egypt  was  won  almost  with- 
out a  Wow,  Latin  Africa  [northern  Africa  be- 
yond Egypt]  took  sixty  years  to  conquer.  It 
was  first  invaded  under  Othman  in  64T,  but 
Carthage  was  not  subdued  till  698,  nor  was  the 
province  fully  reduced  for  eleven  years  longer. 
And  why  ?  Doubtless  because  Africa  contained 
two  classes  of  inhabitants,  not  over-friendly  to 
each  other,  but  both  of  whom  had  something  to 
lose  bj'  a  Saracenic  conquest.  The  citizens  of 
Carthage  were  Roman  in  ever}'  sense,  their  lan- 
guage was  Latin,  their  faith  was  orthodox;  they 
had  no  wrongs  beyond  those  which  always  aftlict 
provincials  under  a  despotism ;  wrongs  not  likelj- 
to  be  alleviated  by  exchanging'  a  Cliristian  des- 
pot at  Constantinople  for  an  infidel  one  at 
Medina  or  Damascus.  Beyond  them,  in  the  in- 
land provinces,  were  the  native  Moors,  barbari- 
ans, and  many  of  them  pagans;  the}'  had  fought 
for  their  rude  liberty  against  the  Ca'sars,  and 
they  had  no  intention  of  surrendering  it  to  the 
Caliphs.  Romans  and  Moors  alike  long  pre- 
ferred the  chances  of  the  sword  to  eitlier  Koran 
or  tribute:  but  their  ultimate  fate  was  different. 
Latin  civilization  and  Latin  Christianity  gradu- 
ally disappeared  by  the  decay  and  extermination 
of  their  votaries.  The  Moors,  a  people  not  un- 
like the  Arabs  in  their  unconverted  state,  were 
at  last  content  to  embrace  their  religion,  and  to 
share  their  destinies  and  their  triumphs.  Arabs 
anil  floors  intermingled  went  on  to  further  con- 
ciuests;  and  the  name  of  the  barbarian  converts 
was  more  familiarly  used  in  Western  Europe  to 
denote  the  united  nation  than  the  terrible  name 
of  the  original  compatriots  of  the  Prophet." — 
E.  A.  Freeman.  //(»r  ami  Cotxpiests  of  the  Sai-a- 
cen.i,  lert.  3. — "  In  their  climate  and  government, 
their  diet  and  habitation,  the  wandering  .Moors 
resembled  the  Bedoweens  of  the  desert.  With 
the  religion  they  were  proud  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage, name,  and  origin  of  Arabs;  the  l)lood  of 
the  strangers  and  natives  was  insensibly  mingled  ; 
and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  the  same 
nation  might  seem  to  be  dilTu.sed  over  the  .sandy 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet  I  will  not  deny 
that  .'iO.OOO  tents  of  pure  Arabians  might  be 
tr:uisported  over  the  Nile  and  scattered  tin-ough 
the  Libyan  desert;  and  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
five  of  "the  iloorish  tribes  still  retain  their  bar- 
barous idiom,  with  the  appellation  and  character 
of 'white'  Africans." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
hall  tf  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  5L  — "  By  647  the 
Barbary  coast  was  overrun  up  to  the  gates  of 
]{oman"  Carthage;  but  the  wild  Berber  popida- 
tion  was  more  dillicult  to  subdue  than  the  lux- 
urious subjects  of  the  Sasanids  of  Persia  or  the 
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Greeks  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Kiiyrawan  was 
founded  iis  the  Afriean  capital  in  070:  Carthago 
fell  in  (>9;!,  and  .tlie  Arabs  pu.slied  their  arms  as 
far  as  tlie  Atlantic,  From  Tangier  they  crossed 
into  S|iain  in  710." — S.  Lane-Poole,  The  MoIkihi- 
iiiaihin  JJi/iiit«Hi:«,  p.  5. 

Also  in:  W.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  Siii-- 
cess'irs,  v.  3,  ch.  3."),  44,  hi-r)X — R.  D.  Osborn, 
Islam  ■under  the  Arabs,  jit.  1,  ch.  1-3. — See,  also, 
C'auth.^.ge:  a.  I).  G98;  and  Morocco. 

A.  D.  66i. — Accession  of  the  Omeyyads.— 
Abu  BeUr,  the  inimeiiiate  sncccssor  of  .M.-dmiiict, 
reigne<l  but  two  years,  dying  August,  A.  I).  tilU. 
By  his  nomination,  Omar  was  raised  to  tlic  Cali- 
phate and  ruled  Islam  until  044,  when  he  was 
murdered  Ijy  a  Persian  slave.  Ilis  successor  was 
Othman,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  the 
Prophet.  The  Caliiihate  of  Othman  was  troubled 
by  many  plots  and  increasing  disafTection,  which 
elided  in  his  assassination,  A.  D.  656.  It  was  not 
until  then  that  All,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet,  was  permitted  to  take  the  Prophet's 
seat.  But  the  dissensions  in  the  Moslem  world 
had  grown  more  bitter  as  the  fields  of  ambitious 
rivalry  were  wiilened,  and  the  factions  opposed 
to  AH  were  implacable.  ' '  Now  begins  the  tragic 
tale  of  the  wrongs  and  martyrdoms  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of  the  Prophet.  The  province 
of  Syria  was  now  ruled  by  the  crafty  Moawiyah, 
whose  father  was  Aliu-Sotian,  so  long  the  bitter- 
est enemy  of  JIabomet,  and  at  last  a  tardy  and 
unwilling  proselyte.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  parent- 
age of  the  man  who  was  to  deprive  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Apostle  of  their  heritage.  Moawiyah 
gave  himself  out  as  the  avenger  of  (Jtliman;  Ali 
was  represented  as  his  murderer,  although  his 
sons,  tlie  grandsons  of  the  Prophet,  had  fought, 
and  one  of  them  received  a  wound,  in  the  de- 
fence of  that  Caliph.  .  .  .  Avesha,  too,  the 
Mother  of  the  Faithful,  Telha  iuid  Zobeir,  the 
Prophet's  old  companions,  revolted  on  their  own 
account,  and  the  whole  of  the  brief  reign  of  Ali 
was  one  constant  succession  of  civil  war." 
Syria  adhered  to  Moawivah.  Ayesha,  Zobeir 
and  Telha  gained  possession  of  Bussorah  and 
made  that  city  their  headquarters  of  rebellion. 
They  were  defeated  there  by  Ali  in  a  great  battle, 
A.  i).  656,  called  the  Battle  of  the  Camel,  liecause 
■  the  litter  which  bore  Ayesha  on  the  back  of  a 
camel  liecame  the  center  of  the  fight.  But  he 
gained  little  from  the  success;  nor  more  from  a 
long,  indecisive  battle  fought  with  Jloawivah  at 
SitHn,  in  July,  A.  I).  657.  Amru,  the  conqueror 
of  Egypt,  had  now  joined  Moawiyah,  and  his 
influence  enlisted  that  great  province  in  the  I'e- 
volt.  At  last,  in  661,  the  civil  war  was  ended 
by  the  assassination  of  Ali.  His  eldest  son, 
Hassan,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  spiritless 
youth,  bargained  away  his  claims  to  Jloawiyah. 
and  the  latter  became  undisputed  Caliph,  found- 
ing a  dynasty  called  that  of  the  Ommiades,  or 
Omeyyads  (from  Ommiali,  or  Omeyya,  the  great 
grandfather  of  j\Ioawiyah),  which  occupied  the 
throne  for  almost  a  century  —  not  at  ]Medina,  but 
at  Damascus,  to  which  city  the  Caliphate  was 
now  transferred.  "In  thus  converting  the  Cali- 
phate into  an  hereditary  monarchy  he  utterly 
changed  its  character.  It  soon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  common  oriental  empire.  .  .  .  The 
Ommiads  were  masters  of  slaves  instead  of  lead- 
ers of  freemen ;  the  public  will  was  no  longer 
consulted,  and  the  public  good  as  little;  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  sank  into  an  earthly 


despot,  ruling  by  force,  like  any  Assyrian  con- 
queror of  old.  Th(^  early  Caliplis  dwelt  in  the 
sacred  city  of  Medina,  aiul  directed  the  counsels 
of  the  Empire  from  beside  the  toml)  of  the 
Prophet.  .Moawiyah  transferred  his  throne  to 
the  coniiuered  splendours  of  Damascus;  and 
Mecca  and  Medina  became  tributary  cities  to  the 
ruler  of  Syria.  At  one  time  a  rival  Caliph,  Ab- 
dallah,  estalilished  liini.self  in  Arabia;  twice  were 
the  holy  cities  taken  by  storm,  and  the  Kaaba 
itself  was  battered  down  by  the  engines  of  tlie 
invaders.  .  .  .  Such  a  revolution  however  did 
not  elfect  itself  without  considerabh'  opposi- 
tion. The  parti/.ans  of  the  house  of  Ali  eoii- 
tiniieil  to  form  a  forniidable  sect.  In  their  ideas 
the  Yicarshi|i  of  the  Pro|)liet  was  not  to  be,  like 
an  earthly  kingdom,  the  mere  prize  of  craft  or 
of  valour.  It  was  the  inalienable  heritage  of  the 
sacred  descendants  of  the  Prophet  himself.  .  .  . 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  Shiah  .sect,  the  as- 
sertors  of  the  rights  of  Ali  and  his  house." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens, lect.  3. 

At.so  in  :  Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the  Early 
Caliphate,  ch.  31-46.  —  R.  D.  Osborn,  Islam. 
Under  tlu:  Arabs,  pt.  3. — S.  Lane-Poole,  The  Mo- 
hainniada  II  Dynast  its,  pp.  0-11. 

A.  D.  68o. — The  'Tragedy  at  Kerbela. — 
When  Ali,  or  Aly,  the  nephew  and  son-in-law 
of  Mahomet,  had  been  .slain,  A.  D.  661,  and  tlie 
Caliphate  had  been  seized  by  Moawiyah,  the 
first  of  the  Ommiades,  "the  followers  of  'Aly 
proclaimed  liis  elder  son,  Hasan,  Khalif;  but 
this  poor-spirited  youth  was  contented  to  sell  his 
pretensions  to  the  throne.  .  .  .  On  his  death,  his 
brother  Hoseyn  became  the  lawful  Khalif  in  the 
eyes  of  the  partisans  of  the  House  of  'Aly,  who 
ignored  the  general  admission  of  the  authority 
of  the  'Ommiades.'  .  .  .  For  a  time  Hoseyn  re- 
mained quietly  at  Medina,  leading  a  life  of  de- 
votion, and  declining  to  push  his  claims.  But 
at  length  an  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at 
the  rival  House  presented  itself,  and  Hoseyn  did 
not  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  it.  He  was  in- 
vited to  join  an  insurrection  which  liad  broken 
out  at  Kufa  [A.  D.  680],  the  most  mutinous  and 
fickle  of  all  the  cities  of  the  empire;  and  he  set 
out  with  his  family  and  friends,  to  the  number 
of  100  souls,  and  an  escort  of  .500  horsemen,  to 
join  the  insurgents.  As  he  drew  nigh  to  Kufa, 
lie  discovered  that  the  rising  had  been  suppressed 
liytlie  'Ommiade'  governor  of  the  city,  and  that 
the  country  round  him  was  hostile  instead  of 
loval  to  him.  And  now  there  came  out  from 
Kufa  an  array  of  4,000  horse,  who  surrounded 
the  little  body  of  travellers  [on  the  plain  of 
Kerbela],  and  cut  them  off  alike  from  the  city 
and  the  river.  ...  A  series  of  single  combats, 
in  which  lloseyn  and  his  followers  displayed 
heroic  courage,  ended  in  the  death  of  the  Imam 
and  the  men  who  were  with  him,  and  the  enslav- 
ing of  the  women  and  children." — S.  Lane-Poole. 
St^idies  in  a  Mosqne,  ch.  7. — "The  scene  [of  the 
massacre  of  Hosein  and  his  band]  ...  is  still 
fresh  as  yesterday  in  the  mind  of  every  Believer, 
and  is  commemorated  with  wild  grief  and  frenzy 
as  often  as  the  fatal  day,  the  Tenth  of  the  first 
month  of  the  year  [tenth  of  Moharram  —  Oct. 
10].  comes  round.  .  .  .  The  tragedy  of  Kerliala 
decided  not  only  the  fate  of  the  Caliphate,  but 
of  JIahometan  kingdoms  longafter  the  Caliphate 
had  waned  and  disappeared.  .  .  .  The  tragedy 
is  yearly  represented  on  the  stage  as  a  religious 
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ceremony" — in  the  "Passiim  Play"  of  the  Mo- 
liarram  Fe.stlval. — Sir  W.  Muir,  Annals  of  the 
Eiirlji  Caliphate,  ch.  49,  with  foot- mite. — See,  also, 
Isi,A>r. 

A.  D.  668-675. — First  repulse  from  Constan- 
tinople. See  CoxsTAXTiNori.E:  A.  1).  OOS- 
075. 

A.  D.  710. — Subjugation  of  the  Turks. — 
"After  the  fall  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  the  river 
Oxus  divided  the  territories  of  the  Saracens  and 
of  the  Turks.  This  narrow  houudary  was  soon 
overleaped  by  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs;  the  gov- 
ernors of  Chorassan  extended  their  successive  in- 
roads; and  one  of  their  triumphs  was  adorned 
with  the  buskin  of  a  Turkish  queen,  which  she 
dropped  in  her  precipitate  flight  beyond  the  hills 
of  Bochara.  But  tlie  final  conquest  of  Traus- 
oxana,  as  well  as  of  Spain,  was  reserved  for  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  inactive  Walid;  and  the 
name  of  Catiliah,  the  camel-driver,  declares  the 
origin  and  merit  of  his  successful  lieutenant. 
While  one  of  his  colleagues  displayed  the  tir.st 
^Mahometan  banner  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus, 
the  spacious  regions  between  the  Oxus,  the  Jax- 
artes,  and  the  Caspian  sea  were  reduced  by  the 
arms  of  Catibah  to  the  obedience  of  the  prophet 
and  of  the  caliph.  A  tribute  of  two  millions  of 
pieces  of  gold  was  imposed  on  the  infidels;  their 
idols  were  burned  or  broken;  the  Mussulman 
chief  pronounced  a  sermon  in  the  new  mosch 
[mostpie]  of  Carizme;  after  several  battles  the 
Turkiish  hordes  were  driven  back  to  the  desert; 
and  the  emperors  of  China  solicited  the  friend- 
ship of  the  victorious  Arabs.  To  their  industry 
the  prosperit_y  of  the  province,  the  Sogdiana  of 
the  ancients,  ma_v  in  a  great  measure  be  ascribed; 
but  the  advantages  of  the  soil  and  climate  had 
been  understood  and  cultivated  since  the  reign 
of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Before  the  invasion 
of  the  Saracens.  Carizme,  Bochara,  and  Samar- 
cand  were  rich  and  populous  luider  the  yoke  of 
the  .shepherds  of  the  North. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Full  of  the  Ronxiii  Empire,  ch.  51. 

Also  ix:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests 
of  the  Saracens,  left.  3. 

A.  D.  711-713.— Conauest  of  Spain.  See 
Sp.un;  a.  D.  711-71:!. 

A.  D.  715-732.— The  repulse  from  Gaul.— 
"The  deeds  of  -Musa  [in  Africa  and  Spain]  had 
been  performed  '  in  the  evening  of  his  life,'  but, 
to  liorrow  the  words  of  Gibbon,  '  bis  breast  was 
still  fired  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  and  the  pos- 
session of  Sjiain  was  considered  as  only  the  first 
ste]i  to  the  monarchy  of  Europe.  With  a  jiow- 
erful  armament  by  sea  and  land,  he  was  prepar- 
ing to  pass  the  Pyrenees,  to  extinguish  in  Gaul 
the  declining  kingdoms  of  the  Franks  and  Lom- 
bards, and  to  preach  the  unity  of  God  on  the 
altar  of  the  Vatican.  Thence,  subduing  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany,  he  proposed  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  Danube  from  its  source  to  the 
Euxine  Sea.  to  overthrow  the  Greek  or  Roman 
empire  of  Constantinople,  and,  returning  from 
Europe  to  A.sia,  to  unite  his  new  acquisitions 
with  Antioch  and  the  provinces  of  Syria.'  This 
vast  enterprise  .  .  .  was  freely  revolved  Ijy  the 
successors  of  ^lusa.  In  jiursuance  of  it,  Kl 
Ilaur.  the  new  lieutenant  of  tlie  califs,  assailed 
the  fugitive  Goths  in  their  retreats  in  Septimania 
(71")-718),  El  Zarnah,  who  succeeded  him, 
crossed  the  mountains,  and,  seizing  Narbomie, 
expelled  the  inhabitants  and  settled  there  a  col- 
ony of  Saracens  (71!)).     The  following  year  they 


passed  the  Rhone,  in  order  to  extend  their  do- 
minion over  Provence,  but,  repelled  by  the  dukes 
and  the  militia  of  the  country,  turned  their 
forces  toward  Toulouse  (721).  Euilo,  Duke  of 
Aijuitain.  bravely  defending  his  capital,  brought 
on  a  decisive  combat.  ...  El  Zaniah  fell.  The 
carnage  among  his  retreating  men  then  became 
so  great  that  tlie  Arabs  named  the  passage  from 
Toulouse  to  Carcassone  the  Road  of  Martyrs 
(Balat  al  Chouda).  Supporting  their  terrible  re- 
verses with  the  characteristic  resi.gnation  of  their 
race  and  faith,  the  Arabs  were  still  able  to  retain 
a  liold  of  Narbonne  and  of  other  fortres.ses  of 
the  south,  and,  after  a  respite  of  four  years, 
spent  in  recruiting  their  troops  from  Spain  and 
Africa,  to  resume  their  projects  of  invasion  and 
pillage  in  Gaul  (735).  Under  the  Wall  Anbessa, 
they  ascended  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Lyons,  devastating  the  towns  and  the  fields.  .  .  . 
When,  ...  at  the  close  of  his  expeditions,  An- 
bessa perished  by  the  hands  of  the  Infidels,  all 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulman  heart  was 
aroused  into  an  eager  desire  for  revenge.  His 
successor,  Abd-el-Rahman,  a  tried  and  experi- 
enced general,  energetic  and  heroic  as  he  was  just 
and  prudent,  .  .  .  entered  into  elaborate  prep- 
arations for  the  final  conquest  of  Gaul.  For  two 
years  the  ports  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Africa 
swarmed  with  departing  soldierv,  and  Spain  re- 
sounded with  the  c.ills  and  cries  to  arms  (727- 
729)."  The  storm  broke  first  on  Aquitaine,  and 
its  valiant  Duke  Eudes,  or  Eudo,  rashly  meeting 
the  enemy  in  the  open  field,  in  front  of  Bor- 
deaux, suffered  an  irretrievable  defeat  (ilay. 
731).  Bordeaux  was  stormed  and  sacked,  and 
all  Afiuitaine  was  given  up  to  tlie  ravages  of  the 
unsparing  iloslem  host.  Eudes  fled,  a  helpless 
fugitive,  to  his  enemies  the  Franks,  and  besought 
the  aid  of  the  great  palace-mayor.  Karl  Marfel, 
practical  sovereign  of  the  Prankish  kingdoms, 
and  father  of  the  Pippin  who  would  soon  become 
king  in  name  as  well  as  in  fact.  But,  not  for 
Aquitaine,  only,  but  for  all  GanI,  all  Germany, 
—  all  Christendom  in  Europe,  —  Karl  and  his 
Franks  were  called  on  to  rally  and  do  battle 
against  the  sons  of  the  desert,  whose  fateful 
march  of  concjuest  seemed  never  to  end.  "  '  Dur- 
ing all  the  rest  of  the  summer,  the  Roman  clari- 
ons and  the  German  horns  sounded  and  groaned 
through  all  the  cities  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
through  the  rustic  palaces  of  the  Frankish  leudes, 
and  in  the  woody  ,gaus  of  western  Germany.' 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  Abd-el-Rahman.  laden  with 
plunder  and  satiated  with  blood,  had  bent  his 
steps  toward  the  southwest,  where  he  concen- 
trated his  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Charente. 
Enriched  and  victorious  as  he  was,  there  was 
still  an  object  in  Gaul  which  provoked  alike  the 
cupidity  and  the  zeal  of  his  followers.  This 
was  the  Basilica  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  the 
.shrine  of  the  Gallic  Christians,  where  the  richest 
treasures  of  the  Church  were  collected,  and  in 
which  the  profoundest  veneration  of  its  mem- 
bci-s  centred.  He  yearned  for  the  pillage  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  illustrious  sanctuary,  and, 
taking  the  road  from  Poitiers,  he  encountered  tlie 
giants  of  the  North  in  the  same  valley  of  the 
Viennc  and  Claiii.  where,  nearly  three  hundred 
years  before,  the  Franks  and  the  Wisigollis  had 
"disputed  the  supremacy  of  Gaul,  There,  on 
those  autumn  fields,  tlu'  Koran  and  the  Bible  — 
Islamism  and  Christianity  —  Asia  and  Europe  — 
stood  face  to  face,  readyto  grapple  in  a  deadly 
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A.  D. 

()()3.     EASTERN   EMPIRE.     ItcvuK  in  CONSTANTINOPLE.— F;ill  uml  (Ic;ilh  of  ^Nlaunff.— 

Afcx'Ssion  of  I'lmcas. 
604.     ROME.     JJcatli  of  Pope  GregoiT  llic  Great. 
OOf).     ENGLAND.     DeiUli  of  St.  Aui;-usline  the  Missionary. 

(iOS.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Invasion  of  ASIA  MINOR  by  Cliosroes  II.,  kini?  of  PERSIA. 
(ilO.     EASTERN    EMPIRE.     Fall  an<l   death   of    Plioeas.— Accession   of   Ileraclins.     ITALY. 

Veuctia  ravaged  by  the  AVARS. 
m4.     PERSIA.     Invasion  of  SYRIA  by  Cliosroes  II.— Capttiro  of  DAMASCUS, 
(il.j.     PERSIA.     Capture  of  JERUSALEM  liv  Cliosroes.— Uenioval  of  the  supposed  True  Cross. 
•ilT.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Advance  of  the' PERSIANS  to  tlie  liosphorus. 
Ii22.     ISLAM.     Tlie   lli-hl  of  Mahonul,  from  MECCA.     EASTERN   EMPIRE.     Victories  of 

Ilcraclius  over  the  PERSIANS. 
(i'30.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     .Sie^e  of  CONSTANTINOPLE  liy  PERSIANS  and  AVARS. 
fi27.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Victory  of    lleraclius  over  Cliosroes   of    PERSIA,   at    Mneveh. 

ENGLAND.     C^onvcrsiou  of  Norlhuinbria, 
G38.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Recovery  of  tlie  supposed  True  Cross  from  the  PERSIANS  by 

IleRielius. 
r.39.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Recovery  of  JERUSALEM  from  the  PERSIANS. 
(i:!l).     ISLAM.     Submission  of  MECCA  to  the  I'lophet. 
i;:i'3.     ISLAM.     Death  of  .Mahomet,— Abu  Bekr  chosen  Calipli. 
iV-'A.     ISLAM.     Death  of  .Vim  Bekr.— Omar  chosen  Caliph.— Battle  of  the  liridgr,  and  battle   of 

Ilicroniax  or  Vcrmuk. — Defeat  of  lleraclius. 
G:J.).     islam.     Siei;e  and  capture  of  DAMASCUS.— Invasion  of  PERSIA.— Victory  of  Kadisi- 

veh.     ENGLAND.     Battle  of  the  Ileventield— Defeat  of  the  WELSH. 
Cnfi.     ISLAM.     Subjugation  of  SYRIA.— Hetnat  of  lleraclius. 
(;:!r.     ISLAM.     Siege  and  Conquest  of  JERUSALEM.— Victories  in  PERSIA. 
(;:'.8.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Publication  of  the  Eethesis  of  lleraclius. 
OtO.     ISLAM.     Capture  of  Ca-sarea. —Invasion  of  EGYPT  bv  Amru. 
(i41.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Death  of  Ileracliu.s— Three  rival  emperors.     ISLAM.     Final  con- 

(picstof  PERSIA.— End  of  the  Sassanian  kingdom.- Captun'  of  ALEXANDRIA. 
012.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Accession  of  Constans  II.     ISLAM.     Battle  of  Xehaveud.— First 

invasion  of  CYPRUS. 
(i  Cj.     ITALY.     Publication  of  the  Lombard  Code  of  Laws. 
(544.     ISLAM.     Assa.s.sinatioii  of  Omar. — Olhmaii  chosen  Caliph. — Ileopeniii.g  of  the  ancient  canal 

from  the  JSIile  to  the  Ked  Sea. 
CtO.     ISLAM.     Founding  of  CAIRO.     ALEXANDRIA  recovered  bv  the  Greeks  and  lost  anain. 
(Us;.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Publication  by  Constans  II.  of  the  edict  called  ■■  The  Type."  " 
(i4'J.     ROME.     .Meetiii,g   of    the    Latcran    Council. — Condemnation    of    the    !lIonotlieIite    heresv. 

ISLAM.     Invasion  of  CYPRUS. 
(mO.     ISLAM.     Conquest  of  MERV,  BALKH  and  HERAT. 
(Ml.     ISLAM.     Invasion  of  ASIA  MINOR. 

V,r,-i.     ISLAM.     Conquest  of  ARMENIA.     ENGLAND.     Conversicm  of  the  East  .Sa.xous. 
i'>'>'-i.     ROME.     Seizure  ami  baiiislinient  of  Pope  3Iartin  I.  bv  the  Emperor  Constans  II. 
(l">.j.     ISLAM.     jMurder  of  Caliph  Othman.— Ali  chosen  C'al'iph. 
(■>■>(;.     ISLAM.     Rebellion  of  Moawiyah.— Civil  Wai-.- Battle  of  the  Camel. 
(mT.     ISLAM.     Ali's  transfer  of  the  seat  of  govenmient  to  KUFA. 
ti.-.S.     ISLAM.     SYRIA  aliaudoned  to  Moawivah.  — EGYPT  in  revolt. 
(;.")!).     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Treaty  of  jieace  with  the  ^Moslems. 

()(U.     ISLAM.     AssassiiuUion  of  Ali.— Moawivah.  lirst  of  tlie  Oniej-yads,  made  Caliph.— DAMAS- 
CUS his  capital.— Conquest  of  AFGHANISTAN. 
662.     ROME.     Visit  of  the  Emperor  Ckmstans  to  tlie  old  Ini|ierial  City. 

668.  EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Assassination  of  Constans  at  SYRACUSE.— Accession  of  Con- 

.stantine  IV. 

669.  ISLAM.     First  invasion  of  Sieilv. 

(>7(),     ISLAM.     The  founding  of  KAIRWAN. 

673.     EASTERN   EMPIRE.     Beginning  of  the  sie.ge  of  CONSTANTINOPLE  by  the  Caliph 
Moawivah.      ENGLAND.     First  Council  of  the  Amxlo  Saxon  Church,  at  Hereford. 

677.  EASTERN  EMPIRE.     The  raising  of  the  .siege  of  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

678.  EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Treatv  of  peace  witirtlie  MOSLEMS. 

680.     CONSTANTINOPLE.     The  Sixth  General  Council  of  the  Church.     ISLAM.     The  tr.agedy 

at  Kerbela. 
685.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Death  of  Constantine  IV.— Accession  of  .Justinian  II. 
687.     FRANKS.     Baltic  of  Testrv.— Victorv  of  Piiipin  of  Ileristal  over  the  Xeustrians. 
<i!).>.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Fall  an<l  banishment  of  .Justinian  II. 
Ijttti.      BAVARIA.     Founding  of  the  bishopric  of  Sal/lmrg. 
fi!l7.     VENICE.     lileetion  of  the  first  Doge, 
(i'J8.     ISLAM.     Conquest  and  destruction  of  CARTHAGE. 
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A.  D. 

704.     SICILY.     The  coasts  ravaged  by  the  Moslems. 

70.5.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Recovery  of  the  throne  by  Justinian  II.     ISLAM.     Accession  of 

the  Caliph  Welid. 
709.     SPAIN.     Acces.sion  of  Roderick  to  the  Gothic  throne. 
711.     ISLAM.     Invasion  of  SPAIN  bv  tlio  ARABS  and  MOORS.— Conquest  of  TRANSOXI- 

ANA  and  SARDINIA.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Final  fall  and  death  of  Justinian  II 
713.     SPAIN.     Surrender  of  TOLEDO  to  the  .Moslem  invaders. 

717.  EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Elevation  of  Leo  the  Isaurian  to   the  throne.— Second   siese   of 

CONSTANTINOPLE    by  the  MOSLEMS.     SPAIN.     Battle  of   the  Cave  of   Cova- 
donu'.-t. 

718.  FRANKS.     Autliority  of  Charles  JIartel  acknowledsred  in  both  kingdoms. 

719.  ISLAM.     Conquest  and  occupation  of  NARBONNE. 
731.     ISLAM.     Sieae  of  TOULOUSE.— Defeat  of  the  Moslems. 
725.     ISLAM.     Conquests  in  SEPTIMANIA. 

736.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Iconoclastic  edicts  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.     Tumult  and  insurrection 

in  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
731.     ROME.     Death  of  Pope  Gregory  II. — Election  of  Gregory  III. — Last  conlirmation  of  a  Papal 

elect  inn  bv  the  Eastern  Emperor. 
733.     ISLAM.      Great  defeat  of  the   MOSLEMS  by  the  FRANKS  under  Charles  Martel,   at 

Poitiers.     ROME.     Co\nicil  held  by  Pope  Gregory  III. — Edict  against  the  Iconoclasts. 
733.     ROME.     Practical  termination  of  Bvzantine  imperial  authority. 

740.  EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Death  of  Leo  the  Isaurian.— Accession  of  Constantine  V. 

741.  FRANKS.     Death  of  Charles  Martel     ROME.     Death  of  Pope  Gregory  III.— Election  of 

Zacharias. 
744.     ITALY.     Death  of  Liutprand.  King  of  the  LOMBARDS. 
740.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     The  Plague  in  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
747.     FRANKS.     Pippin  the  Short  made  >Iayor  i]i  butli  kingdoms. 

7.50.  ISLAM.     Fall  of  the  (.)mevvad  dvnasty  of  Cidiphs  ami  rise  of  the  Abbassides. 

7.51.  ITALY.     E.xtinction  of  tlie'E.xarchateof  RAVENNA  Ijy  tlie  LOMBARDS. 

7.53.     FRANKS.     End  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty. — Assumption  of  the  crown  bv  Pipiiin   the 

Short.     ROME.     Death  of  Pope  Zacharias.— Election  of  Stephen  II. 
7-54.     ITALY.     First  invasion  by  Pippin  the  Short.— Siege  of  ROME  by  the  LOMBARDS. 

755.  ITALY.     S\ihiuaation  of  ilie  LOMBARDS  by  Pippin. — His  donation  of  temporalities  to  the 

Pop,-,     GERMANY.     Martyrdom  of  St.  Boniface. 

756.  SPAIN.     Founding  of  the  Caliphate  of  CORDOVA  bv  Abdurrahman. 

757.  ROME.     Death  of  Pope  Stephen  11.— Election  of  Pauri. 
7.58.     ENGLAND.     Acces.sion  of  Orta.  King  of  MERCI A. 

759.     ISLAM.     Loss  of  NARBONNE,  thc^lasl  foothold  nortli  of  the  I'vrenees. 

763.     ISLAM.     The  founding  of  the  new  capital  of  the  Eastern  Caliphs'al   BAGDAD. 

767.  FRANKS.     Conquest  "of  AQUITAINE  by  Pippin  the  Short.     ROME.     Death  of  Pope 

Paul  1. — Usurpation  of  the  anti-pope,  Constantine. 

768.  FRANKS.     Death  of  Pippin. — Accession  of  Charlemagne  and  Carloman.     ROME.     Depo- 

sition of  Constantine. — Election  of  Pope  Stei)hen  III. 
771.     FRANKS.     Death  of  Carloman.  leaving  Charlemaane  .sole  Kina. 

773.  FRANKS.    Charlemagne's  first  wars  with  tlie  SAXONS.     ROME.    Death  of  Pope  Stephen 

III.— Election  of  Hadrian  1. 

774.  ITALY.     Charlemagne's  suppression  of  the  LOMBARD  Kingdom. — His  enlargement   of 

till'  (Icinaliiin  of  temporalities  to  the  Pope. 
77.5.     EASTERN   EMPIRE.     Death  of  Constantine  Y.— Accession  of  Leo  IV. 
778.     SPAIN.     Charlemagne's   invasion. — The  "  dolorous  rout  "  of  Roncesvalles. — Death  of  the 

Caliph  .Vbdurrahnian. 

780.  EASTERN   EMPIRE.      Death  of   Leo   IV.— Accession  of  Constantine  VI.— Regency  of 

Irene. 

781.  ITALY.     Formation  of  a  separate  kingdom  by  Charlemagne. 

785.  FRANKS.     Great  struggle  of  the  SAXONS  against  Charlemagne. — Submission  of  Wiiti- 

kind. 

786.  ISLAM.     Accession  of  Haroun  al  Rasliid  in  the  eastern  Cali|)hate. 

787.  NIC./EA.     Seventh  General  Council  of  the  Church  (Second  Council  of  Nica^a). 

788.  FRANKS.     Subjuaalion  of  the  15avarians  by  Charlcmasne.     ISLAM.     Seating  of  the  Alid 

dvnastv  in  MAROCCO. 
787.     ENGLAND.     First  incursions  of  the  DANES. 

790.  FRANKS.     Compo.silion  of  the  Caroline  Hooks. 

791.  FRANKS.     Charlemagne's  lirst  campaign  aaainsl  tlie  AVARS. 

794.  ENGLAND.     Accession  of  Cenwulf,  King  of  MERCIA. 

795.  ROME.     Death  of  Pope  Hadrian  I  — Kleclion  of  Leo  111. 

797.     EASTERN  EMPIRE.     Deposition  and  blinding  of  Constantine  VI..  by  his  mother,  Irene. 
ROME.     Iiiqicrial  naiinatiou  of  Charlemagne. — l{evival  of  the  Empire. 
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and  dciisivo  (•oiillict.  .  .  .  Trivial  skirmishes 
from  tiiiio  to  time  liept  alive  the  anlor  of  both 
hosts,  till  at  length,  at  dawn  on  fSaturdav,  the 
11th  of  October  [A.  D.  732],  the  signal 'for  a 
general  onset  was  given.  With  one  loud  shout 
of  AIlah-Akbar  (tiod  is  great),  the  Arab  horse- 
men cliarged  lik(t  a  temnest  upon  their  foe,  but 
the  dee])  eolumns  of  the  Franks  did  not  bead 
before  tiie  blast.  '  Like  a  wall  of  ii'on,' says  the 
chronicler,  '  like  a  rampart  of  ice,  the  men  of  the 
North  stood  unmoved  by  tlut  frightful  shock.' 
All  day  long  the  charges  were  renewed. "  Still  the 
stout  Franks  held  their  ground,  and  still  the  in- 
domil,al)le  warriors  of  Islam  pressed  upon  them, 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  latter  were 
thrown  into  confusion  l)y  an  attack  on  theii-  rear. 
Then  Karl  and  his  men  charged  on  them  and 
their  lines  were  broken  —  their  rout  was  bloody 
iind  complete.  When  niglit  put  an  end  to  the 
slaughter,  the  Franks  slept  upon  their  arm.s,  ex- 
pecting that  the  dreaded  Saracens  would  rally 
and  resume  the  fight.  Hut  they  vanished  in  the 
darkness.  Their  leader,  the  brave  Abd-el-Kah- 
man  had  fallen  in  the  wild  melee  and  no  courage 
was  left  in  their  hearts.  Abandoning  everything 
but  their  horses  and  their  arms,  they  lied  to  Nar- 
bonnc.  "  Europe  was  rescued,  Christianity  tri- 
umphant, Karl  the  hero  forever  of  Christian 
civilization." — P.  Godwin, ///.v(.  of  France:  An- 
cient Oaul,  ch.  14. — The  booty  found  by  the 
Franks  in  the  Jloslem  camp  "was  enormous; 
hard-money,  ingots  of  the  precious  metals, 
melted  from  jewels  and  shrines;  preeicms  vases, 
rich  stuffs,  subsistence  stores,  flocks  ami  herds 
gathered  and  parked  in  the  camp.  Most  of  this 
booty  had  been  taken  by  the  Moslemah  from  the 
Aqiiitauians,  who  now  liad  the  sorrow  of  seeing 
it  greedily  divided  among  the  Franks."  —  H. 
Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  hijthe  Arab-Moors,  bk. 
6,  ch.  1  (B.  2). 

Also  in  :  E.  S.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Dccinirc  Buttles 
of  the  M'orld,  eh.  7. 

A.  D.  715-750. — Omeyyads  and  Abbassides. 
— The  dividing  of  the  Caliphate. — The  tragic 
death  of  Hoseiu  and  his  com|)anious  at  Kerbela 
kindled  a  passion  which  time  would  not  extin- 
guish in  the  hearts  of  one  great  party  among  the 
Moslems.  The  first  ambitious  leader  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  excitement  of  it,  as  a  means  of 
overthrowing  the  Omej'yads,  was  Abdallah  ibn 
Zobeir,  who,  posing  first  as  the  "Protector  of 
the  Holy  House  "  of  All,  soon  proclaimed  himself 
Caliph  and  maintained  for  thirteen  j'ears  a  rival 
court  at  Mecca.  In  the  war  which  raged  during 
a  great  part  of  those  years,  Medina  was  taken  by 
storm  and  given  over  to  pillage,  while  the  holy 
city  of  Mecca  withstood  a  siege  of  forty  days, 
during  which  the  sacred  Caaba  was  destroyed. 
Zobeir  fell,  at  last,  in  a  final  battle  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Jlecca.  iMcantiine,  several  changes 
in  the  caliphate  at  Damascus  had  tak<'n  ]ilace  and 
the  throne  w"as  soon  afterwards  [A.  1).  7U.')]  occu- 
pied by  the  Caliph  Welid,  whose  reign  proved 
more  glorious  than  that  of  any  other  prince  of 
his  house.  "  Elements  of  disorder  still  remained, 
but  under  the  wise  an<i  firm  sceptre  of  Welid  they 
were  held  in  check.  The  arts  of  peace  prevailed ; 
schools  were  founded,  learning  cultivated,  and 
poets  royall}'  rewanled ;  public  works  of  every 
useful  kind  were  jiromoted,  and  even  hospitals 
established  for  the  aged,  lame,  and  blind.  Such, 
indeed,  at  this  era,  was  the  glory  of  the  court  of 
Damascus  that  AVeil,  of  all  the  Caliphs  both  be- 


fore and  after,  gives  the  iireccdence  to  Welid. 
It  is  the  fashion  for  the  Arahian  historians  to 
abuse  the  Omeyyads  as  a  dissolute,  intemperate, 
and  godless  race;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  all  wrote  more  or  less  under  Abbasside  in- 
spiration. .  .  .  After  Welid,  the  Omeyyad  dy- 
nasty lasted  six-and-thirty  year.s.  But  it  began 
to  rest  on  a  i)recarious  Ijasis.  For  now  the  agents 
of  the  house  of  Hashim,  descendants  of  the 
Prophet  and  of  his  uncle  Abbas,  commenced  to 
ply  secretly,  but  with  vigour  and  persistency, 
their  task  of  canvass  and  intrigue  in  distant  cities, 
and  especially  in  the  provinces  of  the  East.  For 
a  long  time,  the  endeavour  of  these  agitators  was 
directed  to  the  advocacy  of  the  Slnya  right;  that 
is  to  say,  it  was  based  upon  the  Divine  claim  of 
Aly,  and  his  descendants  in  the  Prophet's  line,  to 
the  Imamate  or  leadership  over  the  empire  of 
Islam.  .  .  .  The  discomfiture  of  the  Sliiyas 
jiaved  the  way  for  the  designing  advocates  of  the 
other  Hashimite  branc'h,  namely,  that  of  the 
house  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  the  Prophet.  These 
had  all  along  been  plotting  in  the  liackground, 
and  watching  their  o|iportunity.  They  now 
vaunted  the  claims  of  this  line,  and  were  bare- 
faced enough  to  urge  that,  being  descended  from 
the  micle  of  Mahomet  tfu-ough  male  representa- 
tives, they  took  precedence  over  the  direct  de- 
scendants of  the  Prophet  himself,  because  these 
came  through  E^atima  in  the  female  line.  About 
the  3'ear  131)  of  the  Ilegira,  Abul  Abbas,  of  Abas- 
side  descent,  was  put  forward  in  Persia,  as  the 
candidate  of  this  jiarty,  and  his  claim  was  su])- 
]:iorted  by  the  famous  general  Abu  .Muslim.  Suc- 
cessful iu  the  East,  Aim  Muslim  turned  his  arms 
to  the  AVest.  A  great  battle,  one  of  those  wdiich 
decide  the  fate  of  empires,  was  fought  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zab  [A.  D.  751)] ;  and,  through  the 
defection  of  certain  Kharejite  and  Yemen  levies, 
was  lost  by  the  Omeyyad  army.  Jlerwan  II., 
the  last  of  his  dynasty,  was  driven  to  Egypt,  and 
there  killed  in  the  church  of  Bussir,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  ri^fuiie.  At  the  close  of  the  year  132 
[Aug.  5,  A.  D.  750],  the  black  flag,  einblem  of 
the  Abbassides,  floated  over  the  battlements  of 
Damascus.  The  Omeyyad  dynasty,  after  ruling 
the  vast  Moslem  empire  for  a  century,  now  dis- 
appeared in  crueltj'  and  bloodshed.  ...  So 
perished  the  royal  house  of  the  Omeyyads.  But 
one  escaped.  He  fled  to  Spain,  wdiieh  had  never 
favoured  the  overweening  pretensions  of  the 
Prophet's  family,  whether  in  the  line  of  Aly  or 
Abbas.  Accepted  by  the  Arab  tribes,  whose  in- 
fluence in  the  West  was  paramount,  Abd  al 
Rahman  now  laid  the  foimdation  of  a  new  Dy- 
nasty and  perpetuated  the  Omeyyad  name  at  the 
magnificent  court  of  Cordova.  .  .  .  Thus,  with 
the  rise  of  the  Abbassides,  the  unity  of  the  Cali- 
phate came  to  an  end.  Never  after,  either  in 
theory  or  in  fact,  was  there  a  successor  to  the 
Prophet,  acknowledged  as  such  over  all  Islam. 
Other  provinces  followed  in  the  wake  of  Spain. 
The  Aghlabite  dynasty  in  the  east  of  Africa,  and, 
west  of  it,  the  Edrisites  in  Fez,  both  of  Alyite 
descent;  Egypt  and  Sicily  under  independent 
rulers;  the  "Tahirite  kings  in  Persia,  their  native 
soil;  these  and  others,  breaking  away  from  the 
central  go  vernment,  established  kingdoms  of  their 
own.  "The  name  of  Caliph,  however  it  might 
survive  in  the  Abbasside  lineage,  or  be  assumed 
by  less  legitimate  pretenders,  liad  now  altogether 
lost  its  virtue  and  significance." — Sir  W.  Muir, 
Annals  of  the  Early  Caliphate,  ch.  50. 
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Also  in:  S.  Lane-Poole,  T/ic  Mi>7inmmn(la/i 
Dynanties,  pp.  13-14. — R.  1).  Osborn,  Islam  Under 
tlie  Arabu,  pt.  S. 

A.  D.  717-718. — Second  repulse  from  Con- 
stantinople. fSee  CoxsTAXTiNoPLE:  A.  D.  717- 
7  is. 

A.  D.  752-759. — Final  expulsion  from  south- 
ern Gaul. — During  the  year  nf  liis  curouation 
(A.  J).  752)  Pippin,  or  Pepin  the  Short  —  the  first 
of  the  Carolingians  to  as.surae  the  Frankish 
crown  —  having  taken  measures  to  reduce  Aqui- 
taine  to  obedience,  was  diverted,  on  his  march 
towards  that  country,  into  Septimania.  The 
discord  prevailing  among  the  Moslems,  who  had 
occupied  this  region  of  Gaul  fur  mure  than  thirty 
years,  "opened  the  prospect  of  an  easy  con- 
quest. 'Wilh  little  fighting,  and  through  the 
treachery  of  a  Goth  named  Anscmond,  who 
commanded  at  Beziers.  Agde.  Maguelonne,  and 
Nismes,  uniler  au  Arabian  wall,  he  was  enabled 
to  seize  those  strong-holds,  and  to  leave  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  besiege  Narbonne,  as  the  first 
step  toward  future  success."  Tlien  Pippin  was 
called  awa3'  by  war  with  the  Sa.xons  and  in  Brit- 
tany, and  was  occujjied  with  other  cares  and 
conflicts,  until  A.  D.  7.59,  when  he  took  up  and 
finished  the  task  of  expelling  the  Saracens  from 
Gaul.  "  His  troops  left  in  occupation  of  Septi- 
mania (752)  had  steadily  prosecuted  the  siege  of 
Narbonne.  .  .  .  Kot  "till  after  a  blockade  of 
seven  years  was  the  city  surrendered,  and  then 
through  the  treason  of  the  Christians  and  Goths 
who  were  inside  the  walls,  and  made  secret  terms 
with  the  beleaguerers.  They  rose  upon  the 
Arabs,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  0]iened  the  gates 
to  the  Franks.  A  reduction  of  Elne,  Caucolilj- 
eris,  and  Carcassone  followed  hard  upon  that  of 
Narbonne.  ...  In  a  little  while  the  entire  Arab 
population  was  driven  out  of  Septimania.  after 
an  occupation  of  forty  years;  and  a  large  and 
important  province  (equivalent  nearly  to  the 
whole  of  Languedoc).  held  during  the  time  of 
the  Jlerovingians  by  the  Wisigoths,  was  secured 
to  the  possession  of  the  Franks.  The  Arabs, 
however,  though  expelled,  left  many  traces  of 
their  long  residence  on  the  manners  and  customs 
of  Southern  Ga>d." — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  Frani^. : 
Ancuiit  (jinil.  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  756-1031. — The  Omeyyad  caliphs  of 
Cordova. — When  the  struggle  of  the  house  of 
Abl)as  with  the  house  of  Omeyj'a,  for  the  throne 
of  the  caliphate  at  Damascus,  was  ended  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Omeyyads  (A.  D.  750),  the 
wretched  members  of  the  fallen  family  were 
hunted  down  with  unsparing  ferocity.  "A  single 
youth  of  the  doomed  race  eseaiicd  from  destruc- 
tion. After  a  lung  series  uf  rumantic  adventures, 
he  fountl  his  way  into  Spain  [A.  D.  750] ;  he  there 
fouiiil  partizans,  bv  whose  aid  he  was  enabled  to 
establish  himself  as  sovereign  of  the  country,  and 
to  resist  all  the  attempts  of  the  Abbassides  to 
regain,  or  rather  to  obtain,  possession  of  the  distant 
province.  From  this  Abderrahman  [or  Abdalrah- 
man]  the  Ommiad  i)roceeded  the  line  of  Emirs  and 
Caliphs  uf  Cordova,  who  reigtie<l  in  splendour 
in  the  West  for  three  centuries  after  their  house 
had  been  exterminated  in  their  original  posses- 
sions. .  .  .  When  the  Ommiad  Abdalrahman 
escaped  into  Spain  .  .  .  the  ])euinsula  was  in  a 
very  disordered  state.  The  authority  of  the 
Caliphs  of  the  East  was  nearly  nominal,  and 
governors  ruse  and  fell  with  very  little  reference 
to  their  distant  sovereign.   .  .  .  The,'  elevation  of 


Abdalrahman  may  have  been  the  result,  not 
so  much  of  any  blind  preference  of  Onurnads  to 
Abbassides,  as  of  a  conviction  that  nature  de- 
.signed  the  Iberian  peninsula  to  form  an  indepen- 
dent state.  But  at  that  early  period  of  !Mahum- 
etan  history  an  independent  3Iahumetan  state 
could  hardly  be  founded,  except  under  the  gui.se 
of  a  rival  Caliphate.  .  .  .  And  undoubtedly 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Ommiads 
of  Cordova  were  in  every  sense  a  rival  dynasty 
to  the  Abbassides  of  Bagdad.  The  race  of  Moa- 
wiyah  seem  to  have  decidedly  improved  by  their 
migration  westward.  The  Caliphs  of  Spain 
must  be  allowed  one  of  the  highest  places  among 
Mahometan  dj'nasties.  In  the  duration  of  their 
house  and  in  the  abundance  of  able  princes 
which  it  produced,  they  yield  only  to  the 
Ottoman  Sultans,  while  they  rise  incomparably 
above  them  in  every  estimable  quality.  .  .  . 
The  most  splendid  period  of  the  Saracen  empire 
in  Spain  was  during  the  tenth  century.  The 
great  Caliph  Abdalrahman  Annasir  Ledinallah 
raised  the  magnificence  of  the  Cordovan  mon- 
archy to  its  highest  pitch.  .  .  .  The  last  thirty 
years  of  the  Ommiad  tlynasty  are  a  mere  weari- 
some series  of  usurpations  and  civil  wars.  In 
1031  the  line  became  extinct,  and  the  Ommiad 
empire  was  cut  up  into  numerous  petty  states. 
From  this  moment  the  Christians  advance,  no 
more  to  retreat,  and  the  cause  of  Islam  is  only 
sustained  by  repeated  African  immigrations." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  and  Conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens, hrt.  4-5. 

Ai.so  IN :  H.  Coppee,  Conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Arah-Moors,  hk.  6,  ch.  5;  bk.  7,  ch.  1-4/  bk.  8, 
(■//.  1. 

A.  D.  763. — The  Caliphate  transferred  to 
Bagdad. — "The  city  of  Damascus,  full  as  it 
was  uf  memorials  of  the  priiie  and  greatness  of 
the  Ommiade  dynasty,  was  naturally  distasteful 
to  the  Abbassides.  The  Caliph  jlansur  had 
commenced  the  building  of  a  new  capital  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kufa,  to  be  called  after  the 
founder  of  his  family,  Ilashimiyeh.  The  Kufans, 
however,  were  devoted  jiartisans  of  the  descen- 
dants of  Ali.  .  .  .  The  growing  jealousy  and 
distrust  between  the  two  houses  made  it  inad- 
visaljle  for  the  Beni  Abbas  to  plant  the  seat  of 
their  empire  in  immediate  jiropinquity  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Ali  faction,  and  Mansur 
therefore  selected  another  site  [about  A.  D,  763]. 
This  was  Bagdad,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris  [fifteen  miles  above  Jledain,  which  was 
the  ancient  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon].  It  was 
well  suited  by  nature  for  a  great  capital.  The 
Tigris  brought  commerce  from  Diyar  Bekr  on 
the  north,  and  through  the  Persian  Gulf  from 
India  aiul  China  on  the  east ;  while  the  Euphrates, 
which  here  approaches  the  Tigris  at  the  nearest 
point,  and  is  reached  by  a  good  road,  communi- 
cated directly  with  Syria  and  the  west.  The 
name  Bagdad  is  a  very  ancient  one,  signifying 
'  given  or  founded  by  the  deity,'  and  testifies  to 
the  importance  of  the  .site.  The  new  city  rapidly 
iucri'ascd  in  extent  and  nuignificence,  the  founder 
and  liis  next  two  successors  expending  fabulous 
sums  upon  its  embellishment,  and  the  ancient 
palaces  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  as  well  as  the 
other  principal  cities  of  Asia,  were  robbed  of 
their  works  of  art  for  its  adornment," — E.  II. 
Palmer.  Haroiin  Alrasrhid,  Caliph  of  Bar/dad.  ch. 
3. — "Baghdad,  answering  to  its  proud  name  of 
'  Dar  al  Salam,'  '  The  City  of  Peace,'  became  for 
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a  lime  tlu'  Ciiiiitiil  of  tlio  world,  the  cciitn:  of 
hi.xui'V,  tlie  criiporium  of  coniimn'cc,  and  tli(>  scat 
of  Ica'niini,'." — Sir  W.  jNIuir.  Aintnh  of  the  Kiiiiij 
Calii<hatv','rh.  .'iO. 

A.  D.  815-945. — Decline  and  temporal  fall 
of  the  Caliphate  at  Bagdad. —  "It  was  not 
until  nearly  tlio  flo.se  of  the  tirst  century  after 
the  Ilejira  that  the  banners  of  Islam  were  car- 
ric(l  into  the  regions  beyond  the  O.xus,  and  onl}' 
afler  a  jrreat  (leal  of  hard  lighting  that  the  oases 
of  I5okh;ira  and  Samarkand  were  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  khalif.  In  tlie.se  struirg-lcs,  a 
large  number  of  Turks  —  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dreu  —  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Moslems,  and 
were  scattered  over  Asia  as  slaves.  .  .  .  The 
khalif  JIamoun  [son  of  llaroun  Alraschid  — 
A.  I).  SI.V884]  was  the  tirst  sovereign  who  eon- 
cciveil  the  idea  of  basing  the  royal  power  on  a 
foundation  of  regularly  drilled  Turkish  soldiers." 
—  R.  D.  Osborn,  Mam  under  the  KIdiUJ'.h  of 
B(i<jhdad,  pt.  3,  ch.  1. — ^"The  Caliphs  from  this 
time  leaned  for  support  on  great  bands  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  ehieliy  Turks,  and  their  captains 
became  the  real  lords  of  the  empire  as  soon  .-is 
they  realised  their  own  strength.  How  thor- 
oughly the  Abbasid  caliphate  had  been  under- 
mined was  shown  all  at  once  in  a  shocking  man- 
uer,  when  the  Caliph  Mutawakkil  was  murdered 
by  his  own  servants  at  the  command  of  his  son, 
and  the  parricide  Aluntasir  set  \\\)nn  the  throtic 
in  his  stead  (Dec.  861).  The  power  of  the  Calijilis 
was  now  at  an  end;  they  became  the  mere  play- 
things of  their  own  sava.ge  warriors.  The  re- 
moter, sometimes  even  the  nearer,  provinces 
were  practically  independent.  The  princes  for- 
mally recognised  the  Caliph  as  their  sovereign, 
stamped  his  name  upon  their  coins,  and  gave  it 
precedence  in  public  prayer,  but  these  were  hon- 
ours without  any  solid  value.  Some  Caliphs, 
indeed,  recovered  a  measure  of  real  power,  but 
only  as  rulers  of  a  much  diminished  State.  Theo- 
retically the  fiction  of  an  undivided  empire  of 
Islam  was  maintained,  but  it  had  long  ceased  to 
be  a  reality.  The  nairies  of  Caliph.  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  Imam,  continued  still  to  insjiire 
some  reverence;  the  theological  doctors  of  law 
insisted  that  the  Caliph,  in  S))iritual  things  at 
least,  must  everywhere  bear  rule,  and  control  all 
judicial  posts;  but  even  theoretieally  his  position 
was  far  behind  that  of  a  pope,  and  in  practice 
was  not  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  to  it.  The 
Caliph  never  was  the  head  of  a  true  hierarchy; 
Islam  in  fact  knows  no  priesthood  on  wliicli 
such  a  system  could  have  rested.  In  the  tenth 
century  the  Buids,  three  brothers  who  had  left 
the  hardly  converted  Gilan  (the  mountainous 
district  at  the  southwest  angle  of  the  Caspian 
Sea)  as  poor  adventurers,  succeeded  in  conquer- 
ing for  themselves  the  sovereign  command  over 
wide  domains,  and  over  Bagdad  itself  [establish- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  dynasty  of  the  Buids 
or  Bouides,  or  Bowides,  or  Dilemites].  They 
even  propo.sed  to  themselves  to  displace  the  Ab- 
basids  and  set  descendants  of  Ali  upon  the 
throne,  and  abandoned  the  idea  only  because 
they  feared  that  a  Caliph  of  the  house  of  Ali 
might  exercise  too  great  an  authority  over  their 
Shiite  soldiers,  and  so  become  independent; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  make 
use  of  these  troops  for  any  violence  they  chose 
against  the  Abbasid  puppet  who  sat  in  Manstir's 
seat." — T.  NOldeke,  Sketches  from  Eastern  Hist., 
eh.  3. 


A.  D.    827-878.— Conquest    of    Sicily.      Sec 

Sicii.v:   A.   1).  N2r-«;.S. 
A.  D.  840-890. — The   Saracens  in  southern 

Italy.     Sec  Italy  (Soitiikkn):  A.  I).  S()0-lill(i. 

A.  D.  908-1 171. — The  Fatiraite  caliphs. — 
"  Egypt,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, 
was  the  theatre  of  several  revolutions.  Two 
dynasties  fif  Turkish  slaves,  the  Tolunicles  and 
the  Ilkshidilcs,  cstalilished  themselves  in  tliat 
country,  which  was  only  reunited  to  the  (Caliphate 
of  Bagdad  fcu'  a  brief  [leriod  between  their  usur- 
pations. But  early  in  the  ninth  century  asingular 
power  had  been  growing  up  on  its  western  bor- 
der. ...  A  schism  arose  among  tlie  followers 
of  Ali  [the  shiahs.  who  rccogni/.cd  no  succcs.sion 
to  the  Prophet,  or  Imamate — leadership  in 
Islam  —  except  in  the  line  of  descent  from  Ali, 
nephew  of  Mahomet  and  husband  of  Jlahomet's 
daughter,  FatimaJ  regarding  tlii^  legitimate  suc- 
cession to  the  si.xth  Imam,  Jailer.  His  eldest 
son,  Ismail  or  Ishmael,  dying  before  him.  Jailer 
ajiiiointcd  another  son,  Moussa  or  Closes,  his 
heir.  But  a  large  body  of  the  sect  denied  that 
Jaffer  had  the  right  to  make  a  new  nomination; 
they  affirmed  the  Iiuamate  to  be  strictly  heredi- 
taiy,  and  formed  a  new  party  of  Ishmaelians,  who 
seem  to  have  made  something  very  like  a  deity 
of  their  hero.  A  chief  of  this  sect,  Mahomet, 
surnamed  Al  ^lebdi.  or  the  Leader,  a  title  given 
by  the  Shiahs  to  their  Imams,  revolted  in  Africa 
in  908.  He  professed  himself,  though  his  claims 
were  bitterly  derided  by  his  enemies,  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Ishmael,  and  consequently  to  be  the 
legitimate  Imam.  Armed  with  this  claim,  it  was 
of  cour.se  his  business  to  aeipure.  if  he  could, 
the  tcmi>oral  power  of  a  Caliph;  and  as  he  soon 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  a  considerable  portion 
of  Africa,  a  ri\'al  Caliphate  was  consequently 
established  in  that  countr}'.  This  dynasty  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Fatimitcs,  in  honour  of  their 
famous  ancestress  Fatinia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Pro|)het.  The  fourth  in  succession,  Muezzeddiu 
by  name,  obtained  possession  of  Egypt  about 
967.  .  .  .  The  Ukshidites  and  their  nominal  .sov- 
ereigns, the  Abbassides,  lost  Egypt  with  great 
rapidity.  Al  ^Muezzeddiu  transferred  his  res- 
idence thither,  and  founded  [at  Fostat  —  see 
above,  A.  D.  640-646]  the  cit.v  of  Cairo,  which 
he  made  his  capital.  Egypt  thus,  from  a  tribu- 
tary province,  became  again,  as  in  the  daj's  of  its 
Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies,  the  .scat  of  a  powerful 
kingdom.  The  claims  of  the  Egyptian  Caliphs 
were  diligently  preached  throughout  all  Islam, 
and  their  temporal  power  was  rapidly  extended 
into  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Syria  anil  Arabia. 
Palestine  became  again  .  .  .  the  battle-field  for 
the  lords  of  Egj'pt  and  of  the  East.  Jeru.salcm, 
the  holy  city  of  so  many  creeds,  was  conquered 
and  reconquercil.  .  .  .  The  Egyptian  Caliphate 
.  .  .  played  an  important  part  in  the  hist<iry  of 
theCrusades.  At  last,  in  1171.  it  was  abolished 
by  the  famous  Saladin.  He  himself  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  d_ynasty;  but  the  formal 
aspect  of  the  change  was  that  Egypt,  so  long 
schismatic,  was  again  restored  to  the  obedience 
of  Bagdad.  Saladin  was  lord  of  Egypt,  but  the 
titles  of  the  Abl)asside  Caliph,  the  true  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  appeared  again  on  Ihe 
coin  and  in  the  pidiUc  prayers,  instead  of  that  of 
his  Fatimite  rival." — E.  A.  P'reeman,  Jlist.  and 
C'lnrjuests  of  the  Saraceiix,  led.  4. 

Also  in:  S.  Lane-Poole,  Tlie  MohamriKidan 
Dynasties,  pp.   70-73. — \V.   C.  Ta3'Ior,  hist,  of 
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ilohamraedaniam  and  its  Serls.  c?i.  8  and  10.  — See, 
also,  .TEurs.\i.EM :  A.  I).  114!)-1]ST. 

A.  D.  962-1187.  —  The  Ghaznavide  empire. 
Sec  India;  A.  D.  977-121)0;  aud  Tukks:  A.  1). 
999-118:1 

A.  D.  964-976. — Losses  in  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
See  Byzjvktine  Empire:  A.  D.  963-1025 ;  al.so, 
Antioch,  a.  D.  969. 

A.  D.  1004-1160.  —  The  Seljuk  Conquests. 
Sw  Turks:  A.  D.  1004-1063  to  1(192-1160. 

A.  D.  1017.  —  Expulsion  from  Sardinia  by 
the  Pisans  and  Genoese.     ScuPis.\:  OuuiiN  op 

THE  CITY. 

A.  D.  1031-1086. — Fragmentary  kingdoms 
in  Spain.     Sco  Sp.^in:  A.  J).  1031-1086. 

A.  D.  1060-1090.  — The  loss  of  Sicily.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1000-1090. 


A.  D.  1086-1147.— The  empire  of  the  Almo- 
ravides.     bei-  Ai.M(ika\tdes. 

A.  D.  1146-1232.— The  empire  of  the  Almo- 
hades.  See  Ai,.\ioii.\ues;  aud  Spain:  A.  I). 
1146-1232. 

A.  D.  1240-1453.- Conquests  of  the  Otto- 
man Turks.  S<-e  Turks:  A.  D.  1240-1326; 
1320-1359;  13G0-1389;  1389-1403; 1402-1451 ;  and 
1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1258.— Extinction  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Bagdad  by  the  Mongols.  See  B.\gdad:  A.  D. 
125S. 

A.  D.  1273-1492.— Decay  and  fall  of  the  last 
Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1273-1460;  ami  1476-1402. 

A.  D.  1519-1605.— The  Mogul  conquest  of 
India.     SeelNUiA:  A.  D.  1399-1605. 


MAHOMETAN  ERA. 

T.\N. 


See  EnA,  Maho.me- 


MAHRATTAS  :  17th  Century.— Origin  and 
growth  of  power.     Si-e  India:   A.  I).  1662-1748. 

A.  D.  1759-1761. — Disastrous  conflict  with 
the  Afghans. — Great  defeat  at  Panniput.  See 
India:  A.  IX  1747-1761. 

A.  D.  1781-1819.— Wars  with  the  English. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1780-1783;  1798-1805;  aud 
1816-1819. 

MAID  OF  NORWAY.  See  Scotl.\nd: 
A.   I).  1290-1305. 

MAID  OF  ORLEANS,  The  Mission  of  the. 
See  Fr.\nce:   A.  I).  1429-1431. 

MAIDA,  Battle  of  (1806).  See  Fr.\kce: 
A.  I).  1S(I5-1806  (Decemrei! — September). 

MAILLOTINS,  Insurrection  of  the.  See 
Paris:  A.  D.  1381. 

MAINE:  The  Name. —"  Sullivan  in  'Hist, 
of  JIaine,'  and  others,  say  that  the  territory  was 
called  tlie  Province  of  Maine,  in  compliment  to 
Queen  Henrietta,  ■who  had  that  province  in 
France  for  dowry.  But  Folsoin,  'Discourse  on 
!llaine'  (Maine  Hist.  Coll.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  38),  says 
that  that  province  in  France  did  not  belong  to 
Henrietta.  Elaine,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  coast, 
was  known  as  the  'Elaine,'  the  mainland,  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  word  so  much  used-  liy 
the  early  fishers  on  the  coast,  may  thus  have 
been  permanently  given  to  this  part  of  it." — 
AV.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. , 
r.  1,  p.  Z'i~i.  font -vote. 

Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  American  Aug- 
I!ii:ini:s;  Ar.NAKis,  and  Ai.ooNqui.vN  Family. 

Embraced  in  the  Norumbega  of  the  old 
geographers.  See  NoRU.Mntio.v;  also,  Can.\d.\: 
'rrih;  .\ames. 

A.  D.  1607-1608. — The  Popham  colony  on 
the  Kennebec. — Fruitless  undertaking  of  the 
Plymouth  Company. —  The  company  chartered 
in  Kiinlaud  liy  Kiiii;  .lames,  in  1606,  for  the 
colonization  of  the  indefinite  region  called  Vir- 
ginia, was  divided  into  two  branches.  To  one, 
commonly  spoken  of  as  the  London  Comijau}-, 
but  sometimes  as  the  Virginia  Coin])any,  was 
assigned  a  domain  in  the  soulh,  from  34°  to  41" 
X.  L.  To  the  other,  less  faniiliarlj'  known  as 
the  Plymouth  Company,  or  the  Xorth  Virginia 
(-'ompanv,  was  granted  a  range  of  territory  from 
38>  to  i'P  N.  L.  (see  Viu(;inia:  A.  D.  1600- 
1607).  The  first  named  company  founded  a 
state;   the  Plymouth  branch  was  less  fortunate. 


"Of  the  Plymouth  Company,  George  Popham, 

brother  of  the  Chief  .lustice,  and  Raleigh  Gilbert, 
son  of  the  earlier  navigator  and  nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  were  original  associates.  A 
vessel  desi)atched  from  Bristol  by  Sir  John 
Popham  made  a  further  survey  of  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  returned  with  accounts  which 
infused  vigorous  life  into  the  undertaking;  and 
it  was  now  pi-osecuted  with  eagerness  anil  libe- 
rality. But  in  little  more  than  a  year  '  all  its 
former  hopes  T.\ere  frozen  to  death. ' "  Three  ships 
sailed  from  Plymouth  with  100  settlers,  amply 
furnished,  and  taking  two  of  Gorges's  Iiuli;uis 
[kidnapped  on  the  voj'age  of  Captain  Weymouth 
in  1605]  as  interpreters  and  guides.  After  a 
prosperous  voyage  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river  called  Sagadahoc,  or  Kennebec,  in 
Slaine,  and  on  a  projecting  point  proceeded  to 
organize  their  community.  After  prayers  and  a 
.sermon,  they  listened  to  a  reading  of  the  patent 
and  of  the  ordinances  under  which  it  had  been 
decreed  by  the  authorities  at  home  that  they 
should  live.  George  Popham  had  been  consti- 
tute<l  their  President,  Raleigh  Gilbert  was  Ad- 
miral. .  .  .  The  advcntu,rcrs  dug  wells,  and  built 
huts.  More  than  half  of  the  number  became 
discouraged,  and  returned  with  the  ships  to  Eng- 
land. Forty-five  remained  through  the  winter, 
which  proved  to  be  very  long  and  severe.  .  .  . 
When  the  President  sickened  and  died,  and. 
presently  after,  a  vessel  despatched  to  ^hem  with 
supplies  bro\ight  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Sir 
Jolui  Popham,  and  of  Sir  .John  Gilbert,  —  the 
hitter  event  calling  for  the  presence  of  the 
Admiral,  Gilbert's  brother  and  heir,  in  England, 
—  they  were  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ex- 
cuses thus  afforded  for  retreating  from  the  dis- 
tasteful enterprise.  All  yicl<lcd  to  their  home- 
sickness, and  embarked  on  board  of  the  rcturjiiiig 
ship,  taking  with  them  a  smidl  vessel  which  they 
had  built,  and  some  furs  and  other  products  of 
the  country.  Statesmen,  inerchants,  and  soldiers 
had  not  learned  the  conditions  of  a  settlement  in 
New  England.  '  The  country  was  branded  b\- 
the  relurnof  the  plantation  as  being  over  cold, 
and  in  respect  of  that  not  h;d)itable  by  English- 
men.' Still  the  son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  'Sir 
Fniiicis  Poiiham.  coidd  not  so  give  it  over,  liut 
conlinued  to  send  thilher  several  3'ears  after,  iu 
hope  of  better  fortunes,  but  found  it  fruitless, 
and  was  necessitated  at  last  to  sit  down  with  the 
loss  he  had  already  tnidergone. '  Sir  Francis 
Popham's  enterprises  were  merely  coinnicrcial. 
(Jorges  alone  [Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  who  had 
been   among    the   most   active   of    the    original 
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promotcii's  (if  tliL'  C'iiiii]iiiiiyl,  'not  doubting  but 
God  woidd  cll'cct  tliat  \vhi<'h  iiuui  despaired  of,' 
porsevei'ed  iu  clicri.shing  the  project  of  a  colony." 
—J.  G.  Palfrey,  IHxt-  of  N.  Jiiu/.,  v.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  \V,  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  I'apv- 
l<tr  Jlist.  of  the  U.  K,  ch.  13,  v.  1.— R.  K.  Sewall, 
Ancient  Douiinions  of  Mdinc,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1623-1631. —  Gorges'  and  Mason's 
grant  and  the  division  of  it. — First  colonies 
planted.     Src  Ni:\v  Knoi.a.nd:  A.  1).  I(;','l-l(;:il. 

A.  D.  1629-1631. — The  Ligonia,  or  Plow 
Patent,  and  other  grants. — "The  coast  from 
llie  Piscalaqua  to  tlu;  Kennebec  was  covered  by 
six  .  .  .  patents,  issued  in  the  course  of  tliree 
years  by  the  Council  for  New  iMigland,  with  the 
consent,  doubtless,  of  Gorges,  who  was  uiixMous 
to  interest  as  many  persons  as  possible  in  tlu^ 
projects  of  coloni/.aliou  to  which  ho  was  himself 
so  much  devoted.  Several  of  these  grants  were 
for  small  tracts;  the  most  important  embraced 
an  extent  of  40  miles  square,  bordering  on  Casco 
Bay,  and  named  Ligonia.  The  establishments 
liitlierto  attempted  on  the  eastern  coast  had  been 
principidly  for  tishing  and  fur-trading;  this  was 
to  l)e  au  agricultural  colony,  and  became  famil- 
iarly known  as  the  'Plow  patent.'  A  company 
was  formed,  and  some  settlers  sent  out;  but  they 
did  not  like  the  situation,  and  removed  to  Mas.sa- 
chusetts.  Another  of  these  grants  was  the 
Pcmaquid  patent,  a  narrow  tract  on  both  sides 
of  Pemaquid  Point,  wdiere  already  were  some 
settlers.  Pema([uid  remained  an  independent 
conuiiunity  for  the  next  forty  years." — 11.  Ilil- 
dreth.  Hist.  <f  the  U.  »s'.,  ch.  7'0\  1).— The  Plow 
Patent  "  tirst  came  into  notoriety  in  a  territorial 
dispute  in  KUo.  The  main  facts  of  the  case  are 
told  shortly  but  clearly  by  Wintbrop.  According 
to  him,  in  July,  1631,  ten  husbanilmcn  came  from 
England,  iu  a  ship  named  the  Plough,  with  a 
patent  for  land  at  Sagadahock.  But  as  the  place 
did  not  please  them  they  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
and  were  seemingly  dispersed  iu  the  religious 
troubles  of  1630.  ...  At  a  later  day  tiie  riglits 
of  the  patentees  were  bought  up,  and  were  made 
a  ground  for  ou.stiug  Gorges  fnmi  a  part  of  his 
territor}'. " — J.  A.  Doyle,  The  Englisli  in  Am.: 
The  Puritan  Colonies,  v.  1,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Pemaquid  Pa  pern ;  and  Ancient 
Peninquid,  hy  ,/.  W.  Thornton  {Maine  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V.  5). 

A.  D.  1639. — A  Palatine  principality. — The 
royal  charter  to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges. — "  In 
April  160'J  a  charter  was  granted  by  the  King 
constituting  Gorges  Lord  Proprietor  of  jNIainc. 
The  territory  was  bounded  by  the  Sagadahock 
or  Kennebec  on  the  north  and  the  Piscataqua  on 
the  south,  and  was  to  extend  130  miles  inland. 
The  political  privileges  of  the  Proprietor  were 
to  be  identical  with  those  enjoj'ed  by  the  Bishop 
of  Durham  as  Count  Palatine.  He  was  to  legis- 
late in  conjunction  with  the  freeholders  of  the 
province,  and  with  the  usual  reservation  in 
favour  of  the  laws  of  England.  His  political 
rights  were  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Plantations,  but  his  territorial 
rights  were  to  be  independent  and  complete  in 
themselves.  He  was  also  to  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  the  trade  of  the  colony.  The  only  other 
points  specially  worth  notice  were  a  declaration 
that  the  religion  of  the  colony  was  to  be  that  of 
the  Church  of  England,  a  reservation  ou  behalf 
of  all  Englisli  subjects  of  tlie  right  of  tishing 
with  its  necessary  iucitlents,  and  the  grant  to  the 


Projjrictor  of  aiilhorily  to  create  manoi's  and 
manorial  courts.  There  is  something  painful  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  once  vigorous  and  eMlcr])ris- 
ing  soldier  amusing  his  old  age  by  playing  at 
king.ship.  In  no  little  (Ji'rman  court  of  the  last 
century  could  the  forms  of  government  and  the 
realities  of  lif(^  have  been  more  at  variance.  To 
conduct  tlie  business  of  two  lishing  villages 
Gorg<'S  called  into  existence  a  stall'  of  officials 
which  might  have  sulliced  for  Uk;  all'airs  of  the 
By/.antine  Empire.  He  even  outdid  the  absurd- 
ities which  the  Proprietors  of  Carolina  perpe- 
trated thirty  years  later.  They  at  least  saw  that 
their  elaborate  machinery  of  caciques  and  land- 
graves was  unfit  for  practical  purposes,  and  they 
waived  it  in  favour  of  a  simple  system  which 
had  siM'ung  up  in  obedience  to  natural  wants. 
But  Gorges  tells  com|)laccntly  and  with  a  delib- 
erate care,  which  contrasts  with  his  usually 
hurried  and  slovenly  style,  how  he  parcelled  out 
his  territory  and  nominated  his  officials.  .  .  . 
The  task  of  putting  this  cumbrous  machinery 
into  motion  was  entrusted  by  the  Proprietor  to 
his  son,  Thomas  Gorges,  as  Deputy-Governor." 
— J.  A.  Doyle,  The  ICnglish  in  Am.  :  The  Puritan 
Colonies,  V.  1,  ch.  7. — "  The  Province  was  divid- 
ed into  two  counties,  of  one  of  which  Agamenti- 
cus,  or  York,  was  the  principal  settlement;  of 
the  other,  Saco.  .  .  .  The  greatness  of  York 
made  it  arrogant;  and  it  sent  a  deputation  of 
aldermen  and  burgesses  to  the  General  Court  at 
Saco,  to  save  its  metropolitan  rights  by  a  solenui 
protest.  The  Proprietary  was  its  friend,  and 
before  long  exalted  it  still  more  by  a  city  charter, 
authorizing  it  and  its  suburbs,  constituting  a 
territory  of  31  square  miles,  to  be  governed, 
under  the  name  of  'Gorgeaua,'  by  a  JIayor, 
twelve  Aldermen,  a  Common  Council  of  3-1 
members,  and  a  Recorder,  all  to  be  annually 
chosen  by  the  citizens.  Probably  as  many  as 
two  thirds  of  the  adult  males  were  in  places  of 
authority.  The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  Re- 
corder's Court  were  to  be  copied  from  those  of 
the  British  chancery.  This  grave  foolery  was 
acted  more  than  ten  years. " — J.  G.  Palfrey,  lli.it. 
of  New  Eng.,  v.  1,  cli.  13. 

Also  in:  Sir  F.  Gorges,  Brief  Narration 
(Maine  ni.it.  Sac.  Coll.,  i\  2). 

A.  D.  1643-1677. — Territorial  jurisdiction  in 
dispute. — The  claims  of  Massachusetts  made 
good. — "In  1643,  the  troubles  in  England  be- 
tween the  King  and  Commons  grew  violent,  and 
in  that  year  Alexander  Kigljy  bought  the  old 
grant  called  Lygonia  or  '  Plow  Patent,' and  ap- 
pointed George  Cleaves  his  deputy-president. 
Governor  Thomas  Gorges  about  that  time  re- 
turned to  England,  and  left  Vines  in  his  place. 
Between  Cleaves  and  Vines  there  was  of  course 
a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  and  Cleaves  appealed 
for  aid  to  ]Massachusetts ;  and  both  parties  agreed 
to  leave  their  claims  (164,'))  to  the  decision  of  the 
Ma s.sachu setts  ^lagistrates,  who  decided  —  that 
they  coulil  not  decide  the  matter.  But  the  next 
year  tin;  Commissioners  for  American  plantations 
in  England  decided  in  favor  of  Rigby;  and 
Vines  left  the  country.  In  1647,  at  last,  at  the 
age  of  74,  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  died,  and  with 
hini  died  all  bis  plans  for  kingdoms  and  power 
iu  Slaine.  In  lU-'il,  Massachusetts,  finding  that 
her  patent,  which  included  lauds  lying  three 
miles  north  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Jlerri- 
mack,  took  in  all  the  lower  part  of  Maine,  began 
to  extend  her  jurisdiction,  and  as  most  of  the 
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settlers  favored  her  authority,  it  was  pretty 
well  estiiblished  till  the  time  of  the  Kestoratiou 
(1660).  Upon  tlie  Restoration  of  Charles  li.. 
the  heir  of  Gorges  claimed  his  rights  to  5Iainc. 
His  agent  in  the  jjrovince  Avas  Edward  Go(U'rey. 
Tliose  claims  were  confirmed  by  the  Committee 
of  Parliament,  and  in  1664:  he  obtained  an  order 
from  the  King  to  the  Governor  of  jMassachusetts 
to  restore  him  his  province.  In  1664  the  King's 
C'ommissioners  came  over,  and  proceeded  through 
tlie  Colonies,  and  among  tlie  rest  to  jMaine; 
wliere  tliej'  appointed  various  officers  without 
tlie  concurrence  of  Massachusetts;  so  that  for 
some  years  JIaine  was  distracted  with  parties, 
and  was  in  confusion.  In  1668,  Massachu.setts 
sent  four  Commissioners  to  York,  wlio  resumed 
and  re-established  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
setts, witli  which  the  majority  of  the  people 
were  best  pleased;  and  in  1669  the  Deputies 
from  Elaine  again  took  their  seats  in  the  JMassa- 
chusetts Court.  Her  jurisdiction  was,  however, 
disputcil  by  the  heirs  of  JIason  and  Gorges,  and 
it  was  not  finally  set  at  rest  till  the  j-car  1677, 
by  tlie  purchase  of  their  claims  from  them,  by 
Massachusetts,  for  £1,250."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
^'ew  En;;.  Hist.,  v.  \,  ch.  26. 

Also  in:  R.  K.  Sewall,  Ancifiit  Dominions  of 
Miiinc.  ch.  3-4.— W.  D.  AVilliamson,  Hist,  of 
Maine,  c.  1,  <■/,.  6-21. 

A.  D.  1664. —  The  Pemaquid  patent  pur- 
chased and  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  .See 
Ki;\v  Vouk:  a.  I).  1064. 

A.  D.  1675. — Outbreak  of  the  Tarentines. 
See  Xew   Engl.vxd:    A.  D.    107."i   (.July — Sep- 

TEMBEIi). 

A.  D.  1689-1697. — King  William's  War. — 
Indian  cruelties.  .See  C.\X-\I)a:  A.  1).  16S9- 
169U;  and  16'J2-1697. 

A.  D.  1722-1725. — Renewed  Indian  war.  See 
NovaScotlv:  A.  D.  1713-17yu. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — King  George's  War.  See 
Kew  England:  A.  D.  1744:  174.j:  and  174.5- 
1748. 

A.  D.  1814. — Occupied  in  large  part  and  held 
by  the  English.  See  United  St.vtes  of  A.m.  ; 
A.  I).  1S1;J-1.S14. 

A.  D.  1820. —  Separation  from  Massachu- 
setts.— Recognition  as  a  distinct  common- 
wealth and  admission  into  the  Union. — "  Peti- 
tions for  the  separation  of  the  District  of  Maine 
were  first  preferred  to  tlie  legislature  of  Jlassa- 
chusctts  in  1810,  and  a  convention  was  appointed 
to  be  liolden  at  Brunswick.  This  convention 
voted  in  favor  of  the  step,  but  tlie  separation  was 
not  elTected  until  1820,  at  wliicli  time  Maine  was 
erected  into  a  distinct  and  independent  common- 
wcallh.  and  was  admitted  into  the  American 
Union." — G.  L.  Austin,  Hi.st.  if  Jfa.is.,  p.  408. — 
"  In  the  division  of  the  property  all  the  real 
estate  in  JIassachusetts  was  to  be  forever  hers; 
all  that  in  Maine  to  be  equally  divided  between 
tlie  two,  sh:ii'e  and  share  alike.  .  .  .  Tlie  admis- 
sion of  JIaine  and  ^li.ssouri  into  the  Union  were 
both  under  discussion  in  Congress  at  llie  same 
time.  Tlie  advocates  of  the  latter,  wisliiiig  to 
carry  it  tliroiigh  the  Legislature,  without  any  re- 
strictive clause  against  slavery,  put  lioth  into  a 
bill  togetlier, —  determined  each  should  share  the 
same  fate.  .  .  .  Several  days  the  subject  was  de- 
bated, and  sent  from  one  branch  to  the  other  in 
C'ongress,  till  tlie  1st  of  JIarch,  when,  to  our  joy, 
they  were  divorced;  and  on  the  3d  of  the  month 
[.March,  1820]  an  act  was  passed  by  which  Maine 


was  declared  to  be,  from  and  after  the  15th  of 
that  month,  one  of  the  L'nited  Slates." — ^^'.  D. 
^Williamson,  Hist,  of  Maine,  1-.  2,  eh.  27. — See, 
also.  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D,  1^18-1821. 
A.  D.  1842. —  Settlement  of  the  northern 
boundary  disputes,  by  the  Ashburton  Treaty. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1843. 

MAIWAND,    English    disaster   at   (1880). 

See  AiiiiiANisTA.N:  A.  D.  1809-1881. 

MAJESTAS,  The  Law  of.— "The  law  of 
Majestas  or  Treason  .  .  .  under  the  [Roman] 
empire  .  .  .  was  the  legal  protection  tlirown 
round  the  person  of  the  chief  of  the  state:  any 
attempt  against  the  dignity  or  .safety  of  the  com- 
munity became  an  attack  on  its  ghn-ified  repre- 
sentative. Nevertheless,  it  is  rcinarUable  that 
the  first  legal  enactment  which  received  this 
title,  h;Uf  a  century  before  tlie  foundation  of  the 
empire,  was  actually  devised  for  the  protection, 
not  of  the  state  itself,  but  of  a  jiersonage  dear  to 
the  state,  namely,  the  tribune  of  the  iieople. 
Treason  to  the  State  indeed  had  Imig  before  been 
known,  and  defined  as  Perduellio,  the  levying  of 
war  against  the  commonwealth.  .  .  .  But  the 
crime  of  majesty  was  first  specified  by  the  dema- 
gogue Apuleius,  in  an  enactment  of  the  year  654 
[B.  C.  100],  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  or  ex- 
alting the  dignity  of  the  champion  of  the  plebs. 
.  .  .  The  law  of  Apuleius  was  followed  by  that 
of  another  tribune,  Varius,  conceived  in  a  similar 
spirit.  .  .  .  [After  the  constitution  of  Sulla]  the 
distinction  between  Majestas  and  Perduellio 
henceforth  vanishes:  the  crime  of  Treason  is 
specifically  extended  from  acts  of  violence  to 
measures  calculated  to  bring  the  State  into  con- 
tempt."— C.  Merivale.  7/;'.*?.  of  the  liomnns,  ch.  44. 

MAJORCA  :  Conquest  by  King  James  of 
Aragon.     See  Spain:  A.  1).  1212-12:^8, 

MAJORIAN,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A.  1).  457-161. 

MAJUBA  HILL,  Battle  of  (1881).  Sec 
South  Africa  :  A.  D.  1806-1881. 


MALAGA  :  A.  D.  1036-1055.- The  seat  of 
a  Moorish  kingdom.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1(131- 

10N(i. 

A.  D.  1487. — Siege  and  capture  from  the 
Moors  by  the  Christians.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1476-1492.  ^ 

MALAKHOFF,  The  storming  of  the  (1855). 

SeelirssiA:   A.  D.  18.54-18.56. 

MALAMOCCO.— The  second  capital  of  the 
Venetians.  See  Venice:  A.  D.  697-810;  and 
452. 

MALATESTA  FAMILY,  The.— "No  one 
with  any  tincture  of  literary  knowledge  is  igno- 
rant of  the  fame  at  least  of  the  great  JMalatesta 
family  —  the  hou.se  of  the  AVrongheads,  as  they 
were  rightly  called  by  some  prevision  of  their 
future  part  in  Liimbard  history.  .  .  .  The  story 
of  Francesea  da  Polenta,  who  was  wedded  to  the 
liuiiehback  Giovanni  Malalesta  and  murdered 
by  him  with  lier  lover  Paolo,  is  known  not 
merely  to  students  of  Dante,  but  to  readers 
of  Byi'ou  and  Leigh  Hunt,  to  admirers  of  Flax- 
man,"  Ary  Schcffer,  Dore  —  to  all,  in  fact,  who 
have  of  art  and  letters  any  love.  The  liislory  of 
these  Malatesti,  from  their  first  establishment 
under  Otho  IIL  [A.  D.  996-1002]  as  lieutenants 
for  the  Empire  in  the  jNIarchcs  of  Ancona,  down 
to  their  fiual  subjugation  by  tlie  Papacy  in  the 
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afro  of  the  lU'iiaissiincL',  is  uiiuU;  up  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  could  befall  a  lucdia^val  Ital- 
ian despotism.  Acciuiriiii;:  an  luilawful  ri,!j;ht 
over  the  towns  of  Uiniini.  t'esena,  Sonliano, 
Ghiacciuolo,  they  ruled  Ilirii-pcMy  i)rincipalities 
like  tyrants  liy  tiie  liidp  of  the  Guelf  and  Cihibel- 
liue  factions,  inclininji'  to  the  one  or  the  other  as 
it  suited  their  humour  or  their  interest,  wrang- 
ling among  themselves,  transmitting  the  succes- 
sion of  their  dynasty  Ihrougli  bastards  and  by 
deeds  of  forc(^  quarrelling  with  their  neighbours 
the  Counts  of  Urbino,  alterualely  defying  and 
submitting  to  the  Papal  legates  in  lininagna, 
serving  as  eondottieri  in  the  wars  of  the  Viseonti 
and  the  state  of  Venice,  and  by  their  restU'ssness 
and  genius  for  military  intrigues  contril)uting  in 
no  slight  ra(Msiu-(!  to  the  general  disturbance  of 
Italy.  The  JIalatesti  were  a  race  of  strongly 
marked  character :  more,  peiiialis,  than  jiny  other 
house  of  Italian  tyrants,  they  coml)ined  for  gen- 
erations those  qualities  of  the  fox  and  the  lion, 
which  .AlachiaveUi  thought  indispensable  to  a 
successful  despot.  .  .  .  So  far  as  Kimini  is  con- 
cerned, the  house  of  ^lalatesta  culminated  in 
Sigismondo  Pandolfo,  son  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Vis- 
couti's  general,  the  perlidious  Pandolfo.  .  .  . 
Having  begun  by  defying  the  Holy  See,  he  was 
impeached  at  Rome  for  heresy,  parricide,  incest, 
adultery,  rape,  and  sacrilege,  burned  in  eiligy  by 
Pope  Pius  II.,  and  finally  restored  to  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  after  sulfering  the  despoliatiou  of 
almost  all  his  territories,  in  14lio.  The  occasion  on 
which  this  tierce  and  turbulent  despi.ser  of  laws 
human  and  divine  was  forced  to  kneel  as  a  jjeni- 
tent  before  the  Papal  legate  in  the  gorgeous 
temple  dedicated  to  his  own  pride,  in  order  that 
the  ban  of  e.\conununication  might  be  removed 
from  Rimini,  was  one  of  those  petty  triumphs, 
interesting  chiefly  for  tlieir  picturesqueness,  by 
wdiich  the  Popes  confirmed  their  <]Uestioiiable 
rights  over  the  cities  of  Romagna.  Sigismondo, 
shorn  of  his  sovereignty,  took  the  command  of 
the  Venetian  troops  against  the  Turks  in  the 
Jlorea,  and  returned  in  140.),  crowned  with 
laurels,  to  die  at  Rimini." — J.  A.  Symonds, 
Sketches  in  Italy  and  Orcece,  pp.  217-230. 

Also  ix:  A.  M.  F.  Robinson,  The  End  of  the 
Middle  A'/cf,  pp.  274-299. 

MALAYAN  RACE,  The.— >Iany  ethnolo- 
gists set  up  as  a  distinct  stock  "the  '  ^Malayan ' 
or  '  Brown  '  race,  and  claim  for  it  an  importance 
not  less  than  any  of  the  darker  varieties  of  the 
species.  It  bears,  however,  the  marks  of  ;m 
origin  too  recent,  and  presents  Asian  analogies 
too  clearly,  for  it  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than 
as  a  branch  of  the  Asian  race,  descended  like  it 
from  some  ancestral  tribe  in  that  great  continent. 
Its  dispersion  has  been  extraordinary.  Its  mem- 
bers are  found  almost  continuously  on  the  land 
areas  from  Madagascar  to  Easter  "lslau<l,  a  dis- 
tance nearly  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  globe;  everywhere  they  speak  dialects  with 
such  affinities  that  wc  must  assume  for  all  one 
parent  stem,  and  their  separation  must  have 
taken  place  not  so  very  long  ago  to  have  per- 
mitted such  a  monoglottic  trait  as  this.  The 
stock  is  divided  at  present  into  two  groups,  the 
western  or  Malayan  peoples,  and  the  eastern  or 
Polynesian  peoples.  There  has  been  some  dis- 
cussion about  the  original  identity  of  these,  but 
we  may  consider  it  now  proved  by  both  physical, 
linguistic  and  traditional  evidence.  The  original 
home  of  the  parent  stem  lias  also  excited  some 


controversy,  but  this  too  may  be  taken  as  settled. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  Malays 
came  from  the  southea.stern  regions  of  Asia, 
from  tlie  i)eninsula  of  Farther  India,  and  thence 
spread  .south,  east  and  west  over  the  whole  of 
tlie  island  world.  Their  first  occupation  of  Su- 
matra and  Java  lias  been  estimated  to  liave  oc- 
curred not  later  than  1000  15.  C.,  and  protjably 
was  a  thousand  3'ears  earlier,  or  about  the  time 
that  the  Aryans  entered  Northern  India.  The 
relationship  of  the  Malayic  with  the  other  Asian 
stocks  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  Physically 
they  stand  near  to  the  Sinitic  peoples  of  small 
stature  and  roundish  heads  of  southeastern  Asia. 
The  oldest  form  of  their  language,  however, 
was  not  monosyllabic  and  tonic,  but  was  dis- 
.syllabic.  .  .  .  The  purest  type  of  the  true  Ma- 
lays is  seen  in  Malacca,  Sumatra  and  Java.  .  .  . 
It  has  changed  slightly  by  foreign  intermixture 
among  the  iiattaks  of  Sumatra,  the  Dayaks  of 
Borneo,  the  Alfures  and  the  Bugis.  But  the 
supiiosition  that  these  are  so  remote  that  tliej' 
cannot  properly  be  classed  with  the  Malays  is  an 
exaggeration  of  some  recent  ethnographers,  and 
is  not  approved  by  the  best  authorities.  ...  In 
character  the  JIalays  are  energetic,  quick  of 
perception,  genial  in  demeanor,  Init  unscrupulous, 
cruel  and  revengeful.  Veracity  is  unlcnown,  and 
the  love  of  gain  is  far  .stronger  than  any  other  pas- 
sion or  affection.  This  thirst  for  gold  made  the 
Malay  the  daring  navigator  he  early  became. 
As  merchant,  pirate  or  explorer,  and  generally 
as  all  three  in  one,  he  pushed  his  crafts  far  and 
wide  over  the  tropical  .seas  through  12,000  miles 
of  extent.  On  the  extreme  west  he  reached  and 
colonized  ^Madagascar.  The  Hovas  there,  un- 
doubtedly of  Malay  blood,  number  about 
800,000  in  a  population  of  five  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, the  remainder  being  Negroids  of  various 
degrees  of  fusion.  In  spite  of  tliis  disproportion, 
the  Hovas  are  the  recognized  masters  of  the 
island.  .  .  .  The  ^Malays  probably  established 
various  colonies  in  southern  India.  The  natives 
at  Travancore  and  the  Sinhalese  of  Ceylon  bear 
a  strongly  Malayan  aspect.  .  .  .  Some  ethnog- 
raphers would  make  the  Polynesians  and  Micro- 
nesians  a  different  race  from  the  Malays ;  but  the 
farthest  that  one  can  go  in  this  direction  is  to 
admit  that  they  reveal  some  strain  of  another 
blood.  This  is  evident  in  their  phj'sical  appear- 
ance. .  .  .  All  the  Polynesian  languages  have 
some  affinities  to  the  ilalayan.  and  the  Polyne- 
sian traditions  unanimously  refer  to  the  west  for 
the  home  of  their  ancestors.  We  are  able,  in- 
deed, by  carefully  analyzing  these  traditions,  to 
trace  with  considerable  accuracy  both  the  route 
they  followed  to  the  Oceanic  isles,  and  the  re- 
spective dates  when  they  settled  them.  Thus, 
the  first  station  of  their  ancestors  on  leaving  the 
western  group,  was  the  small  island  of  Buru  or 
Boru,  between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea.  Here 
tliey  encountered  the  Papuas.  some  of  whom 
stili  dwell  in  the  interior,  while  the  coast  people 
are  fair.  Leaving  Boru,  they  passed  to  the  north 
of  New  Guinea,  colonizing  the  Caroline  and 
Solomon  islands,  but  the  vanguard  pressing  for- 
waril  to  take  possession  of  Savai  in  the  Samoan 
group  and  Tonga  to  its  south.  These  two 
islands  formed  a  second  center  of  distribution 
over  the  western  Pacific.  The  Maoris  of  New 
Zealand  moved  from  Tonga — 'holy  Tonga'  as 
they  call  it  in  their  songs  —  about  GOO  years  ago. 
The  Society  islanders  miirrated  from  Savai,  and 
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tlic}-  ia  turn  scut  forth  the  population  of  tlie 
Marquesas,  the  Sandwich  ishxnds  and  Easter 
island.  The  separation  of  the  Polynesians  from 
the  western  Malays  must  have  taken  ])lace  about 
the  beginning  of  our  era." — D.  G.  Brinton, 
liacei  and  Peoples,  lect.  8,  scet.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  R.  Wallace,  The  Malay  Archi- 
pdaqo,  eh.  40.— R.  Brown,  The  Raees  of  Maii- 
kiiii'l.  i:  '3,   eh.  7. 

MALCOLM  IIL,  King-  of  Scotland,  A.  D. 

10.")7-109;! Malcolm  IV.,  King  of  Scotland, 

1153-116."). 

MALDON,  Battle  of.— Fought,  A.  D.  991,  by 
the  Enulish  against  an  invading  army  of  Nor- 
wegians, who  "proved  the  victors.  The  battle, 
with  the  heroic  death  of  the  English  leader, 
Brilitnoth.  became  the  subject  of  a  famous 
eurlv-En<;lish  poem,  which  is  translated  in  Free- 
man's "  Old  English  History  for  Children."  The 
field  of  battle  was  on  the  Blarkwater  in  Essex. 

MALEK  SHAH,  Seljuk  Turkish  Sultan, 
A.  D.  1073-1093. 

MALIANS,  The.— One  of  the  early  peoples 
of  Greece,  who  dwelt  on  the  jMalian  Gulf,  in  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Sperchtfus.  They  were  a  vvar- 
liUe  people,  neighbors  and  close  allies  of  the 
Dorians,  before  the  migration  of  the  latter  to  the 
Peloponnesus. —  C.  O.  Milller,  Hist,  and  Aidiq. 
of  the  Dorie  Knee.  r.  1,  hk.  1,  eh.  2. 

MALIGNANTS.—"  About  this  time  [A.  D. 
1G43J  the  word  'malignant'  was  first  born  (as  to 
the  common  use)  in  England;  the  deduction 
thereof  being  disputable,  whether  from  '  mains 
ignis,'  bad  tire,  or  'malum  lignum,'  bad  fuel; 
but  this  is  sure,  betwixt  both,  the  name  made  a 
combustion  all  over  England.  It  was  fixed  as  a 
note  of  disgrace  on  those  of  the  king's  party."  — 
T.  Fuller,  Chiireh  Hist,  of  Britain,  hk.  11,  seet. 
4  (e.  3). 

MALINES :  Taken  by  Marlborough  and 
the  Allies  (1706).  See  Netheul.\nds;  A.  I). 
170(1-17(17. 

MALLUM.  —  MALL.  —  MALLBERG.  — 
"Tlic  Franks  .  .  .  constituted  one  great  army, 
the  main  body  of  which  was  encamped  round  the 
abode  of  their  Kyning  or  commander,  and  the 
rest  of  which  was  broken  up  into  various  de- 
tachments. .  .  .  Every  sucli  detachment  became 
ere  long  a  sedentary  trilie,  and  the  chief  of  each 
was  accustomed,  as  occasion  rcciuired,  to  con- 
vene the  mallum  (that  is,  an  assembly  of  the  free 
inhabitants)  of  his  district,  to  deliberate  with  him 
on  all  the  affairs  of  his  immediate  locality.  The 
Kyning  also  occasionally  convened  an  assembly 
(if  the  whole  of  the  Frankish  chiefs,  to  deliberate 
with  him  at  the  Champs  de  !Mars  on  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  confederac}'.  But  neither  the  mal- 
lum nor  the  Champs  de  JIars  was  a  legislative 
convention.  Each  of  them  was  a  council  of  war 
or  an  assembly  of  warriors."  —  Sir  J.  8te|)Iien, 
Leets.  on  the  JIi.it.  of  t'ninee,  lect.  8.  —  "The  Court 
was  mostly  held  in  a  field  or  on  a  hill,  called 
'mallstatt,'  or  'mallberg,'  that  is,  tlie  jilaee  or 
hill  wiiere  the  '  mall '  or  Court  a.ssembled,  and  the 
judge  set  u])  his  siiicld  of  oflice,  without  which 
lie  might  not  hold  (Jourt." — J.  I.  Mombert,  Ilist. 
of  Charles  the  Great,  hk.  1,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  eh.  10.— 
Sec,  also.  P.vui.iAMKNT  OF  Pakis. 

MALMO,  Armistice  of.  See  Gkumany: 
A.  1  >.  I'^l^  ( .MAii<ir  —  Si-.r'TiCMnKit). 

MALO-JOROSLAVETZ,    Battle   of.     See 

KfSsrA;    A.   1).  l^Jl'J  ((JCTOIIKU — DlXKMUKlt). 


MALPLAQUET,    Battle    of   (1709/. 
Netiieulands:  A.  D.  1708-1709. 


See 


MALTA:  A.  D.  1530-1565.— Ceded  by  the 
emperor,  Charles  V.,  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John. — Their  defense  of  the  island  against  the 
Turks  in  the  great  siege.  See  Hospitai.leks 
OF  St.  .John:  A.  IX  l.")30-l."")r).'i. 

A.  D.  1551. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
Turks.  See  B.^rbaky  Statf.s;  A.  I).  I.'i43- 
l.")00. 

A.  D.  1798.  —  Seizure  and  occupation  by 
Bonaparte.     See  Fuance;   A.  I).  1798  (May — 

AVGfST). 

A.  D.  1800-1802. — Surrender  to  an  English 
fleet.  —  Agreement  of  restoration  to  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  See  Fkanik:  A.  D.  1801- 
180'3. 

A.  D.  1814. — Ceded  to  England.  See  Fuance: 
A.  D.  1814  (April— .June). 


MALTA,  Knights  of. — During  their  occupa- 
tion of  the  island,  tlie  Knights  Hospitallers  of 
St.  .John  of  .Jerusalem  were  commonly  called 
Knights  of  Malta,  as  they  had  previously  been 
called  Knights  of  Rhodes.  Sec  IIospit.\llers 
OF  St.  .John. 

MALVASIA,  Battle  of  (1263).  See  Genoa: 
A.  1).  l:3(il-l'^99. 

MALVERN  CHASE.  — An  ancient  royal 
forest  in  Wurcestersliire,  England,  between  Mal- 
vern Hills  and  the  River  Severn.  Few  remains 
of  it  exist.  —  .1.  C.  Brown.  Forests  of  Enej. 

MALVERN  HILL,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18C'3  (.June — July:  Vin- 

GINIA). 

MAMACONAS.     See  Yanaconas. 

MAMELUKE,  OR  SLAVE,  DYNASTY 
OF  INDIA.     SeelxniA:   A.  1).  977-1 '290. 

MAMELUKES  OF  BRAZIL.  SccBkazil: 
A.  D.  I.">:il-l(i41. 

MAMELUKES  OF  EGYPT;  their  rise; 
their  sovereignty ;  their  destruction.  See 
Euypt:  A.  1).  l'3r)(l-l,517;  and  IS03-1.S11. 

MAMELUKES  OF  GENEVA,  The.  See 
Gexkva:  .\.  D.  l.->04-ir,:i,-). 

MAMERTINE  PRISON,  The.— "  Near  the 
Basilica  Porcia.  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitolinc; 
Hill  [iu  ancient  Home],  was  the  ancient  career  or 
prison.  The  original  erection  of  it  has  been  at- 
tributed to  Ancus  Martins,  as  we  learn  from  Li vy , 
who  says  '  he  made  a  prison  iu  the  middle  of  the 
city,  overlooking  the  Forum.'  The  name  by 
wliich  it  is  known  —  Mamertinus — may  have 
been  derived  from  its  being  built  by  Ancus 
JIartius.  Mamers  was  the  Sabine  name  of  the 
god  Mars,  and  consequently  from  the  name 
JIamerlius,  the  Sabine  way  of  spelling  JIartius, 
may  have  been  derived  Mamertinus.  In  thi.? 
prison  there  are  two  chambers,  one  abovt!  the 
other,  built  of  hewn  stone.  The  upper  is  .square, 
while  the  lower  is  semicirodar.  The  style  of 
nuxsonry  points  to  an  early  date,  when  the  Etrus- 
can style  of  masonry  prevailed  in  Rome.  .  .  . 
To  these  chambers  there  was  no  entrance  except 
by  a  small  aperture  in  the  upper  roof,  and  a  sim- 
ilar hole  in  the  upper  (loor  led  to  the  cell  below. 
From  a  passage  iu  Livy  it  would  ajiiiear  that 
Tulliauum  was  the  name  given  to  the  lower  cell 
of  the  career.  .  .  .  Varro  expressly  tells  ns  that 
the  lower  pai't  of  the  prison  which  was  under- 
ground was  called  Tullianum  because  it  was 
added  by  Servius  Tullius. "  —  II.  M.  Westropp, 
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Ktrhi  iind  Tmperidl  lioinr,  p.  Oi?. — "Tiic  oldest, 
portion  of  tlie  liorror-slriUing  Maincrtiiic  Prisons 
.  .  .  is  the  most  ancient  iimoiig  ill]  Hoiiiuii  l)iiil(l- 
ini^s  still  extant  us  oi-igiually  constructed."  —  C. 
I.  lleniuns,  llixtiiric  and  MonnineiUal  Jitiiiii\  eh. 
4,  —  "Here,  .Jiin-urtha,  kinsj:  of  IMauritania,  was 
starved  to  ileatli  by  ."Nlurius.  IleieJulins  ( 'a'Sar, 
durinic  his  triuni|ili  for  the  conquest  of  Uaul, 
caused  his  gallant  enemy  Vercingetori.K  to  be  put 
to  death.  .  .  .  The  spot  is  more  interesting  to 
the  Christian  world  as  the  prison  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul."— A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Wnlkn  in  Rome.  rh.  3. 
MAMERTINES    OF    MESSENE,    The. 

See  I'lNIc  W.Ui.  Till.;  FlKST. 

MAMUN,  AL,  Caliph,  A.  D.  813-833. 

MAN,  Kingdom  of.  See  Manx  Kingdo.m, 
Till-; 

MANAOS,  The.  See  Ameuic.\.n  AtiOKior- 
NKs:  (Jr<  K  i>K  Coco  Gkoi-i'. 

MANASSAS  :  A.  D.  i86i  (July).— First  bat- 
tle (Bull  Run).  See  United  Statks  ov  A>r.  ; 
A.  1).  l«<il  (-U'i-y:  Vikginia). 

A.  D.  1862  (March). — Confederate  evacua- 
tion. See  Unitki)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1S(U- 
ls(>-2  (Dkcemiieu— :\[ai!(T[;  Vii!otma). 

A.  D.  1862  (August). — Stonewall  Jackson's 
Raid.— The  Second  Battle.  See  I'.mted 
States  ov  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (August;  Viii- 
GiNiA);   and  (August — September:  Virginia). 


MANCHESTER:    Origin.      See     Mancu- 

Nir.M. 

A.  D.  1817-1819. — The  march  of  the  Blan- 
keteers,  and  the  "Massacre  of  Peterloo." 
See  England:  A.  D.  isif.-isin. 

A.  D.  1838-1839. — Beginning  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  agitation.  See  T.vkiff  Legisla- 
tion (England):  A.  I).  183fi-l.S39. 

A.  D.  1861-1865. — The  Cotton  Famine.  See 
England:  A.  D.  ISCI-IHCm. 

A.  D.  1894. — Opening  of  the  Ship  Canal. — 
A  sln[i  canal,  eonnecting  JIanchester  willi  Liver- 
jiool,  and  making  the  former  |U-actieally  ;i  sea- 
port, was  opened  on  the  1st  da_y  of  .lauuary,  1894. 
The  liuilding  of  the  canal  was  begun  in  188T. 

MANCHU  TARTAR  DYNASTY  OF 
CHINA,  The.     See  China:  A.  D.  1 294-1  s.S'J. 

MANCUNIUM.— A  U(mian  town  in  Britain 
wliirli  occupic-d  the  site  of  the  modern  city  of 
.Manchester. — T.  Wright,  Celt,  Ronuin  and  Sii.ron, 
.■!,.  ."1. 

MANDANS,  OR  MANDANES,  The.  See 
American  Auouioinks:  Mor\N  I'amii.v. 

MANDATA,  Roman  Imperial.  See  Corpus 
.Tunis  Civii.is, 

MANDUBII,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul, 
which  (iceupied  \y.nl  of  the  modern  French  de- 
partment of  the  Cote-d'Or  and  who.se  chief  town 
Wiis  Alesia.  the  scene  of  Ca'S:ir's  famous  siege. — 
Napoleon  IFT.,  lli.st.  of  Casnr.  bk.  3,  ch.  '2,  foot- 
note (/■.  '2), 

MANETHO,  List  of.— "Of  all  the  Greek 
writers  who  have  treated  of  the  history  of  the 
Pharaohs,  there  is  only  one  whose  testimony  has, 
since  the  deciphering  of  the  hieroglyphics,  pre- 
served any  great  value  —  a  value  which  increa.ses 
the  miu'e  it  is  compared  with  the  original  monu- 
ments: we  speak  of  .Manetho.  (Jnee  he  was 
treated  with  contempt;  his  veracity  was  dis- 
puted, the  long  series  of  dynasties  he  unfolds  to 
our  view  was  regarded  as  fabulous.     Xow,  all 


that  rem.'iins  of  his  work  istlu^  lirst  of  all  authori- 
ties for  the  reconstruction  of  the  ancient  liistory 
of  E.gypt.  Mauetlio,  a.  priest  of  the  town  of 
Seliennytns,  in  tlu;  Deltii,  wrote  in  Greek,  in  the 
reign  of  I't.olemy  Philadelphus,  a  history  of 
Egypt,  founded  on  the  olIici;il  archives  pre- 
served in  the  temples.  Like  many  other  books 
of  antiiiuit}',  this  history  has  been  lost;  wc^  pos- 
sess now  a  few  fragments  only,  with  the  list  of 
all  the  kings  placed  by  Maiu'tho  at  the  end  of  his 
work — ^a  list  happily  preserved  in  the  writings 
of  some  chronologers  of  the  Christian  epoch. 
This  list  divides  into  dynasties,  or  royal  families, 
all  the  kings  who  reigned  successively  in  Egypt 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander." — F.  Lenormant, 
Maiiiiiil  of  Aiir/eut  Jlixt.  of  the.  KiihI,  Itk.  3,  rh.  1, 
fcrt.  2  {i\  1). — See,  also,  EtiYPT:  Its  historical 

ANTHJUITV. 
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MANHATTAN  ISLAND:  Its  aboriginal 
People  and  name. — "The  earliest  notice  we 
have  of  the  isl:ind  wliieli  is  now  adorned  by  a 
beautiful  and  opulent  city  is  to  be  found  in 
lluilson's  jouruiil.  '  ,Mana-liata  '  is  therein  men- 
tioned, in  reference  to  the  hoslilt'  ])eo|ile  whom 
he  enc(uintered  on  his  return  Irom  his  exploring 
of  the  river,  and  who  resided  on  this  island.  De 
Ijaet  .  .  .  calls  those  wicked  people  Manatthans, 
and  names  the  river  Mauhattes.  .  .  .  llartger  calls 
the  Indians  and  the  island  Mahattau.  ...  In 
some  of  the  early  transactions  of  the  colony,  it 
is  spelled  Mouhattoes,  ]\Iunhatos,  and  .Manhattoes. 
Professor  Ebeling  s;iys,  tliat  at  the  nioutli  of  the 
river  lived  the  Jlanh.iltans  or  l\Ianathaiies  (or  as 
the  Euglishmen  commonly  c.iUed  it,  .Manh:ulos), 
who  kept  up  violent  animosities  with  their 
neighbours,  and  were  at  first  most  hostile  to- 
wards the  Dutch,  but  suffered  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  afterwards  to  sell  them  the  island,  or 
iit  least  that  part  of  it  where  Xew  York  now 
stands.  Manhattan  is  now  tlie  name,  aud  it  was, 
when  correctly  adopted,  so  given  l>y  the  Dutch, 
iuid  by  them  it  not  only  (listinguished  the  In- 
dians, the  island  and  the  river,  but  it  was  a  gen- 
eral name  of  tlieir  plantations.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ilecke- 
welder  oliserves  that  hitherto  all  his  labours  had 
been  fruitless  in  inquiring  aI)out  a  nation  or  tribe 
of  Indians  called  the  "  Alanhattos '  or  '  Mana- 
Ihones ' ;  Indians  both  of  the  ^lahicanni  and  Dela- 
ware nations  assured  him  that  they  never  had 
heard  of  any  Indian  tribe  by  that  name.  lie  s;iys 
he  is  convinced  th;it  it  was  the  I)elaw;ires  or  .Mun- 
seys  (which  hist  was  a  branch  of  the  Delawares) 
will!  inhabited  tluit  part  of  the  country  where  Xew 
York  now  is.  York  Island  is  called  by  the  Del- 
awares to  this  day  [18'24J  ^Manahattani  or  Mana- 
hachtanink.  The  Delaware  word  for  '  Island  ' 
is  'Manatey':  the  Mousey  word  for  the  same  is 
•  .Manaclitey.' .  .  .  Dr.  Barton  also  has  given  as 
his  belief  that  the  ]\Ianhatt;e  were  a  liranch  of 
the  jMunsis."— .1.  V.  X.  Yates  and  J.  W.  MouL 
ton,  IIM.  of  the  State  of  K   T.,  v.  1,  pp.  233-234. 

Also  in:  Meinonal  Hint,  of  the  Citi/ of  N.  Y., 
V.  1,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  American  Aborigines: 
Dela WAKES,  and  Algonquian  F.vmily. 

A.  D.  1613.  —  First  settlements.  —  Argall's 
visit.     See  Xew  York:  A.  1).  1G1(.)-I(jl4. 

MANICHEANS,  The.— "  A  cert;ain  Mani  (or 
!Manes.  as  the  ecclesiastical  writers  call  him), 
born  in  Persia  about  A.  D.  240,  grew  to  man- 
hood under  Sapor,  exposed  to  .  .  .  various 
religious  influences.  .  .  .  With  a  iniud  free  from 
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prejudice  and  open  to  conviction,  lie  studied  tlic 
various  systems  of  belief  wliich  he  found  estab- 
lished in  Western  Asia  —  the  Cabalism  of  tlie 
Babylonian  Jews,  tlie  Dualism  of  the  Jlani,  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Christians,  and  even 
tlie  Buddhism  of  India.  At  tirst  he  inclined  to 
Christianity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  admitted 
to  priest's  orilers  and  to  have  ministered  to  a 
congregation ;  but  after  a  time  he  thought  tliat 
he  saw  his  way  to  the  formation  of  a  new  creed, 
which  sliould  combine  all  that  was  liest  in  the 
religious  systems  which  he  was  acquainted  with, 
and  omit  what  was  supertiuous  or  objectionable. 
He  adopted  the  Dualism  of  the  Zoroastrians,  the 
metempsychosis  of  India,  the  angelism  and  de- 
monism  of  the  Talmud  and  Trinitarianism  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.  Christ  himself  he  identilied 
with  Mithra,  and  gave  Him  his  dwelling  in  the 
sun.  He  assumed  to  be  the  Paraclete  pronused 
by  Christ,  wdio  shoidd  guide  men  into  all  truth, 
and  claimed  that  his'Ertang,"  a  sacred  book 
illustrated  by  pictures  of  his  own  painting, 
should  supersede  the  New  Testament.  Such 
pretensions  were  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  Christian  community:  and  Manes  had  not 
put. them  forward  very  long  when  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  and  fiirced  to  carry  his 
teaclung  elsewhere.  Umler  these  circumstances 
he  is  said  to  have  addressed  himself  to  Sapor 
[the  Persian  king],  who  was  at  tirst  inclined  to 
show  him  .some  favour;  but  when  he  found  out 
what  the  doctrines  of  the  new  teacher  actually 
were,  his  feelings  luiderwent  a  change,  and 
JIanes,  pro.scribed,  or  at  any  rate  threatened 
with  penalties,  had  to  retire  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try. .  .  .  Though  the  morality  of  the  Manichees 
was  pure,  and  though  their  religion  is  regarded 
by  some  as  a  sort  of  Christianity,  there  were  but 
few  ])oints  in  which  it  was  an  improvement  on 
Zoroastrianisni."  —  G.  Rawlinson,  The  Serenth 
Great  Oricntnl  Monarchy,  ch.  4. — First  in  Persia 
and,  afterwards,  throughout  Christendom,  the 
ilanicheans  were  subjected  to  a  merciless  perse- 
cution; but  they  spread  their  doctrines,  notwith- 
standing, in  the  west  and  in  the  east,  and  it  was 
not  until  .several  centuries  had  passed  that  the 
heresy  became  e.\tinct. — J.  L.  Mosheira,  Chris- 
tianitji  duriiui  the  first  325  years.  Third  Century, 
lert.  .'jO-.'i.i. — See,  also,  P.\ULICI.\NS. 

MANIFESTATION,  The  Aragonese  pro- 
cess of.     Sci' CiiiiTKs.  Tin;  E.vRi.Y  Stanisu. 

MANILIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Ko.me;  B.  C. 
fitl-i;:;, 

MANIMI,  The.     .See  Lvciass. 

MANIN,  Daniel,  and  the  struggle  for  Vene- 
tian independence.    Sec  Italy:  .V.  I).  1.^4^-1849. 

MANIOTO,  OR  MAYNO,  The.  See  Amer- 
iiAN  .\r.c>i:i(;i.\h;s;   A.ndksiaxs. 

MANIPULI.     See  Legion,  Roman. 

MANITOBA.  See  Qkhko.k:  A.  D.  1869- 
187:!. 

MANNAHOACS,  The.  See  American 
Ai!(uui;i.NKs:  Powhatan  Confeder.vcy. 

MANNHEIM:  A.  D.  1622.— Capture  by 
Tilly.     Sec  (JioKMANV:   .\.  I).  l(V,'l-lii'2:i. 

A  D.  1689.— Destroyed  by  the  French.  See 
Fhanck:  A.  D.  Kisii-Ullio, 

A.  D.  1799.— Capture  by  the  Austrians.  See 
PUANCE:  A.  i).  179!)  (.Vica-sT— Decbmbku). 


MANOA,  The  fabled  city  of. 

RADO. 


See  Ei.  Do 


MANORS. — "  The  name  manor  is  of  Norman 
origin,  but  the  estate  to  which  it  was  given  ex- 
isted, in  its  essential  character,  long  before  the 
Conquest;  it  received  a  new  name  as  the  shire 
also  did,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  was 
created  by  this  change.  Tlie  local  jurisdictions 
of  the  thegns  wdio  had  grants  of  sac  and  soc, 
or  who  exercised  judicial  functions  amongst 
their  free  neighbours,  were  identical  with  the 
manorial  jurisdictions  of  the  new  owners.  .  .  . 
The  manor  itself  was.  as  Ordericus  tells  us,  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  township, 
now  held  by  a  lord  who  possessed  certain  judicial 
rights  varying  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
grant  by  which  he  was  infeoflfed.  Everj'  manor 
had  a  court  baron,  the  ancient  gemot  of  the 
townslnp,  in  which  by-laws  were  made  and  other 
local  business  transacted,  and  a  court  customary 
in  whicli  the  business  of  the  villenage  was  des- 
patched. Those  manors  whose  lords  had  under 
the  Anglo-Sa.\on  laws  possessed  sac  and  soc,  or 
who  since  the  Concpiest  had  had  grants  in  which 
those  terms  were  used,  had  also  a  court-leet,  or 
criminal  jurisdiction,  cut  out  as  it  were  from  the 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  hundred,  and  excus- 
ing the  suitors  who  attended  it  from  going  to  the 
court-leet  of  the  hundred." — W.  Stubbs,  Const. 
Jlist.  of  Eny.,  ch.  9,  sect.  98,  and  ch.  11,  sect.  129 
('".  1). — "From  the  Compicst  to  the  14th  century 
we  lind  the  same  agricultural  conditions  pre- 
vailing over  the  greater  part  of  England.  Small 
gatherings  of  houses  and  cots  appear  as  oases  in 
tlie  moorland  and  forest,  more  or  less  frequent 
according  to  the  early  or  late  settlement  of  the 
district,  and  its  freedom  from,  or  exposure  to, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  punishment  of  re- 
bellion. These  oases,  townships  or  vills  if  of 
.some  extent,  hamlets  if  of  but  a  few  houses, 
gather  round  one  or  more  mansions  of  superior 
size  and  importance,  the  Manor  houses,  or  abodes 
of  the  Lords  of  the  respective  JIanors.  Round 
each  township  stretch  the  great  ploughed  fields, 
usuallv  three  in  number,  open  and  uninclosed. 
Each  tield  is  divided  into  a  series  of  parallel 
strips  a  furlong  in  length,  a  rod  wide,  four  of 
which  would  make  an  acre,  the  strips  being  sep- 
arated by  ridges  of  turf  called  balks,  while  along 
the  head  of  each  scries  of  strips  runs  a  l)ro:Kl 
band  of  turf  known  as  a  headland,  on  which  the 
plough  is  turned,  when  it  does  not  by  custom 
turn  on  some  fellow -tenant's  land,  and  which 
serves  as  a  road  to  the  various  strips  in  the  fields. 
These  strips  are  allotted  in  rotation  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  dwellers  in  the  township,  a  verj' 
common  holding  being  that  known  as  a  virgate 
or  yardland,  consisting  of  about  30  acres.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Secbohm's  exhaustive  researches  have  con- 
clusively connected  this  system  of  open  tields 
and  rotation  of  strips  with  the  system  of  com- 
mon ploughing,  each  holder  of  land  providing 
so  many  oxen  for  the  common  plough,  two  being 
the  contribution  of  the  holder  of  a  virgate,  and 
eight  the  normal  number  drawing  tlie  plough, 
tliough  this  would  varv  willi  the  character  of 
the  soil.  .  .  .  At  the  date  of  Domesday  (1080), 
the  holders  of  land  in  the  common  fields  com- 
|u-ise  the  Lord;  the  free  tenants,  socmanni  or 
lilieri  liomiues,  when  there  are  any;  the  villani 
or  Saxon  geburs,  the  holders  of  virgates  or  half 
virgates:  and  the  bordarii  or  cotarii,  holders  of 
small  plots  of  'y  acres  or  .so,  who  have  fewer 
rights  ;md  fewer  duties.  Besides  iiloughing  the 
common-fields,  the  villani  as  part  of  their  tenure 
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liavu  to  supply  tlK'iiil)nur  nowssary  to  cultivate 
the  arable  land  that  tlic  Lord  of  the  Manor  keeps 
in  his  own  hands  as  liis  domain,  donunicnin,  or 
demesne." — T.  E.  Scrutton,  Cummons  and  Com- 
moll  Melds,  r/i.  1. —  Helative  to  the  origin  of  the 
manor  and  the  devclo|)ruent  of  tlie  connnnnity 
from  which  it  rosi'  liicre  are  divergent  views 
much  discussed  at  the  present  day.  "The inter- 
pretation, current  lifleen  years  ago,  was  the 
natural  outcome  of  tlie  .Mark  theory  and  was 
somewliat  as  follows:  Tlie  community  was  a 
voluntary  association,  a  simple  unit  within 
which  there  were  households  or  families  of  va- 
rious degrees  of  wealth,  rank  and  authority,  Vnit 
in  point  ofstatus  each  was  the  e((ual  of  the  other. 
Each  was  subjectonly  to  the  customs  and  usages 
of  the  community  and  to  the  court  of  the  Mark. 
The  Mark  was  therefore  a  judicial  and  iiolitical 
as  well  as  an  agricultund  inut,  though  cidtiva- 
tion  of  the  soil  was  the  primary  bond  of  union. 
All  offices  were  filled  l)y  election,  but  the  incum- 
Ijentin  due  time  .sank  back  into  the  general  body 
of  '  markgenossen. '  He  who  was  afterwards  to 
be  the  lord  of  the  manor  was  originally  only 
'the  first  I\Iarksman.'  who  attained  to  this  pre- 
eminence in  part  by  the  prestige  of  election  to 
a  position  of  headship,  in  part  by  usurpation, 
and  in  part  by  the  prerogatives  which  protection 
and  assistance  to  weaker  Jlarksmen  brought. 
Thus  the  first  Marksman  became  the  lord  and 
held  the  others  in  a  kind  of  subjection  to  him- 
self, and  received  from  them,  though  free,  dues 
and  services  which  grew  increasingly  more 
severe.  The  main  difficulty  here  seems  to  be  in 
the  premise,  and  it  is  the  evident  artificiality  of 
the  voluntary  association  of  freemen  which  has 
led  to  such  adverse  criticism  upon  the  whole 
theory.  .  .  .  AVhile  the  free  village  community 
was  under  fire  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  Mr. 
Seebohm  presented  a  new  view  of  an  exactly  ojj- 
posite  character,  with  the  formula  of  the  com- 
munity in  villeinage  under  a  lord.  Although  this 
view  has  for  the  moment  divided  thinkers  on  the 
subject,  it  has  proved  n(^  more  satisfactory  than 
the  other;  for  while  it  does  explain  the  origin  of 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  it  leaves  wholly  untouched 
the  body  of  free  Saxons  whom  Earle  calls  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  invading  army.  Other 
theories  have  sought  to  supply  the  omissions 
in  this  vague  non-documentary  field,  all  erected 
with  learning  and  skill,  but  vmfortunately  not  in 
harmony  with  one  another,  ('oote  and  Finlason 
have  given  to  the  manor  an  un(iualified  Roman 
origin.  Lewis  holds  to  a  solid  British  founda- 
tion, the  Teutoni.sts  would  make  it  wholly  Saxon, 
wdiile  Gomme  is  inclined  to  see  an  Aryo-British 
community  under  Saxon  ovcrlordship.  Thus 
there  is  a  wide  range  from  which  to  select;  all 
cannot  be  true;  no  one  is  an  explanation  of  all 
conditions,  yet  most  of  them  have  considerable 
soimd  evidence  to  sujiport  them.  It  is  this  lack 
of  harmony  which  drives  the  student  to  discover 
some  theory  which  shall  be  in  touch  with  known 
tribal  conditions  and  a  natural  consequence  of 
their  development,  and  wliich  at  the  same  time 
shall  be  sutficiently  elastic  to  conform  to  the 
facts  which  confront  us  in  the  early  historical 
period.  An  attemi^t  has  been  made  [in  the  work 
here  quoted  from]  to  lay  down  two  premises, 
the  first  of  which  is  Ihc  conqmsite  character  of 
the  tribal  and  village  community,  and  the  .second 
the  diverse  ethnological  conditions  of  Britain 
after  the  Conquest,  conditions  which  would  allow 


for  difTercnt  results.  .  .  .  Kenilih' in  his  chajjter 
on  Personal  Rank  has  a  remark  which  is  ill  in 
keeping  with  liis  peaceful  Mark  theory.  He 
says:  'There  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  kind  of 
military  organization  preceded  the  [leaceful  set- 
tlement, anil  in  many  respects  determined  its 
mode  and  character.'  To  this  statement  Earle 
has  added  another  equally  pregnant:  '  Of  all 
principles  of  militar_v  regiment  tliere  is  none  so 
necessary  or  so  element riry  as  this,  that  all  men 
must  be  under  a  captain,  and  such  a  captain  as 
is  able  to  command  pronqit  ami  willing  obe- 
dience. Upon  this  milit;iry  princiiile  I  conceive 
the  I'lnglish  settlements  wercMjriginally  founded, 
that  eacii  several  settlement  was  under  a  military 
leader,  and  that  this  military  le.-idcr  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  lord  of  the  m;uior. '  Professor  Earle 
then  continues  in  the  endeavor  to  apply  the  sug- 
gestion contained  in  the  above  quotation.  He 
shows  that  the  'hundreds'  represent  the  first 
permanent  encampment  of  the  invading  host, 
and  that  the  military  occupation  ])receded  the 
civil  organization,  the  latter  falling  into  the 
moidd  which  the  former  had  prepared.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  manorial  organization  was  based 
iq)on  a  composite  military  foundation,  the  rank 
and  file  conqiosing  the  one  element,  tlie  village 
comniunit}';  the  captain  or  military  leader  com- 
posing the  other,  settled  with  suitable  provision 
by  the  side  of  his  company;  the  lord  by  the  side 
of  free  owners.  In  this  attempt  to  give  the 
manor  a  composite  origin,  as  the  only  rational 
means  whereby  the  chief  difficulty  can  be  re- 
moved, and  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  seignorial 
element  to  the  very  beginning  we  believe  him  to 
be  wholly  right.  But  an  objection  must  be 
raised  to  the  wajMn  which  Professor  Earle  makes 
up  his  composite  element.  It  is  too  artificial,  too 
exclusively  military  ;  the  occupiers  of  the  village 
are  the  members  of  the  '  company,'  the  occupier 
of  the  adjacent  seat  is  the  'captain,'  afterwards 
to  become  the  lord.  .  .  .  We  feel  certain  that 
the  local  community,  the  village,  was  simply 
the  kindred,  the  sub-clan  group,  which  had  be- 
come a  local  habitation,  yet  when  we  attempt  to 
test  its  presence  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain  we  meet 
with  many  difficulties. " — C.  McL.  Andrews,  17ie 
Old  Enrj.  M/iDiir,  pp.  T-.'iL 

Also  in:  F.  Seebohm,  Enylish  Yillarje  Com- 
munities, ch.  2,  sect.  V2. — Sir  H.  Maine,  Village 
Ci/iniiiiiiiitii.s.  lect.  .5. 

MANSFIELD,  OR  SABINE  CROSS 
ROADS,  Battle  of.  See  Unttkd  St.\tes  of 
Am.:   a.  D.  1S04  (^Iakcii — ]M-\Y:  Louisi.\N.\). 

MANSOURAH,  Battle  of  (1250).  See  Cru- 
s.\i>i:s:   A.  1).  l'24y-f2.-)4. 

MANSUR,  A1,  Caliph,  A.  D.  754-77.1 

MANTINEA. — "  Mantinca  was  the  single 
city  of  Arcadia  w-hich  had  dared  to  jiursue  an  in- 
dependent line  of  policy  [see  Si>.\I!TA  :  B.  C.  743- 
.510].  Not  until  the  Persian  AVars  the  community 
coalesced  out  of  five  villages  into  one  fortified 
city;  this  being  done  at  the  instigation  of  Argos, 
which  already  at  this  early  date  entertained 
thoughts  of  forming  for  itself  a  confederation 
in  its  vicinity.  JIantinea  bad  endeavored  to 
increase  its  city  and  territory  b_v  conciuest.  and 
after  the  Peace  of  Nicias  had  openly  opposed 
Sparta." — E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  5,  ch. 
5  (r.  4). 

B.  C.  418.— Battle.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  Ai\- 
418. 
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MANTINEA. 


MANX  KINGDOM. 


E.  C.  385.— Destruction   by   the   Spartans. 

S(  (■  Gkekce  :  B.  C.  88"). 

B.  C.  371-362. — Restoration  of  the  city. — 
Arcadian  union  and  disunion. — The  great  bat- 
tle.— Victory  and  death  of  Epaminondas.    See 

Gkeece;  B.  C.  3T1;  and  371-*«. 

B.  C.  222. — Change  of  name. — In  the  war 
between  t'leomunes  of  Sparta  ami  the  Achaean 
League,  the  city  of  Mautluea  was,  first,  surprised 
by  Aratus.  t)ie  chief  of  the  League,  B.  C.  226, 
and  occupied  by  an  Achaean  garrison ;  then  re- 
captured by  Clcomenes.  and  his  partisans,  B.  C. 
224.  and  finally,  B.  C.  222,  stormed  by  Antigonus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
League,  and  given  up  to  pillage.  Its  citizens 
were  sold  into  slavery.  "The  dispeopled  city 
was  placed  by  the  conqueror  at  the  disposal  of 
Argos,  which  decreed  that  a  colony  should  be 
sent  to  take  possession  of  it  under  the  auspices  of 
Aratus.  The  occasion  enabled  liim  to  pay  another 
courtly  compliment  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  On 
his  proposal,  the  name  of  the  'lovely  Mautinea ' 
—  as  it  was  described  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  — 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  Antigonea,  a  symbol 
of  its  ruin  and  of  the  humiliation  of  Greece." — 
V.  Thirhvall,  JIi«t.  ((f  Greece,  eh.  02  (c.  8). 

B.  C.  207. — Defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
— In  the  wars  of  the  Achtean  League,  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  defeated  under  the  walls  of 
JIantiuea  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  forces  of 
tlie  League,  ably  marshalled  by  Philopo?men, 
and  the  Lacediemonian  king  Macbanidas  was 
slain.  "  It  was  the  third  great  battle  fought  on 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  ground.  Here,  in 
the  interval  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  had  Agis  restored  the  glory  of 
Sparta  after  her  humiliation  at  Sphakteria;  here 
Epameinondas  had  fallen  in  the  moment  of  vie- 
toiy;  here  now  [B.  C.  207]  was  to  be  fought  the 
last  great  battle  of  independent  Greece. " — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal  Govt.,  ch.  8,  sect.  2. 


MANTUA:  Ii-i2th  Centuries. — Rise  and 
acquisition  of  republican  independence.  See 
Italy;  A.  D.  1().W-11.J2, 

A.  D.  1077-1115. — In  the  dominions  of  the 
Countess  Matilda.  See  P.\f.vcY:  A.  I).  1077- 
1102. 

A.  D.  1328-1708. — The  house  of  Gonzaga. 
See  GoNZAG.\. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  of  France,  Spain 
and  the  Empire  over  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  duchy. — Siege  and  capture  of  the  city 
by  the  Imperialists. — Rights  of  the  Duke  de 
Nevers  established.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1027- 
Kllil. 

A.  D.  1635. — Alliance  with  France  against 
Spain.     SeeGnuMANY:  A.  I).  lOiil-lO:!',). 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — Siege  and  reduction  by 
the  French.  See  France:  A.  I).  1700  (.Vi'itn. 
• — OcTOiiEii);  and  1700-1707  (OiTonEU — .VritiL). 

A.  D.  1797. —  Ceded  by  Austria  to  the  Cisal- 
pine Republic.     See  France:  A.  D.  1797  (May 

— <  )(TI>r.EU). 

A.  D.  1799. — Siege  and  capture  by  Suwar- 
row.     See   France;  A.    D.   1799   (April — Sep- 

ti;miiki{). 

A.  D.  1814.— Restoration  to  Austria.  See 
France;  A.  1).  INN  !.\i'i!1l — Iine). 

A.  D.  1866. — Tile  .\uslrians  retained  ^Mantua 
until  their  linal  withdrawal  from  the  peninsula, 
in  1800,  when  it  was  al)sorbed  in  the  new  king- 
dom of  Italy. 


MANU,  Laws  of. — "The  Indians  [of  Ilindo- 

stan]  po.ssess  a  series  of  books  of  law',  which, 
like  that  called  after  ilanu,  bear  tlie  name  of  a 
saint  or  seer  of  antiquity,  or  of  a  god.  One  is 
named  after  Gautama,  another  after  Vasishtha, 
a  third  after  Apastamba,  a  fourth  after  Yajna- 
valkya;  others  after  Bandhayan:i  and  Vishnu. 
According  to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians  the  law 
of  Manu  is  the  oldest  and  most  honourable.  .  .  . 
The  conclusion  is  .  .  .  inevitalile  that  the  deci- 
sive precepts  which  we  find  in  the  collection  must 
have  been  put  together  and  written  down  aliout 
the  year  600  [B.  C.]."— :M.  Duncker,  Jli^t.  of 
Antiquity,  bk.  5,  cli.  6. — "The  name,  '  Laws  of 
Manu,' .somewhat  resembles  a  '  pious  fraud  ' ;  for 
the  'Laws'  are  merely  the  laws  or  customs  of  a 
school  or  association  of  Hindus,  called  the  Mana- 
vas,  who  lived  in  the  country  rendered  holy  by 
the  divine  river  Saraswati.  In  this  district  the 
Hindus  first  felt  themselves  a  settled  people,  and 
in  this  neighbourhood  they  established  colleges 
and  hermitages,  or  'asramas,'from  some  of  which 
we  may  suppose  Brabmauas,  Upani.shads,  and 
other  religious  compositions  may  have  issued ; 
and  under  such  influences  we  may  imagine  the 
Code  of  Manu  to  have  been  composed." — Mrs. 
^Manning,  Ancient  and  Mediceval  India,  v.  1,  j). 
27G. 

MANUAL  TRAINING.  See  Education, 
Modern;   Kei--()RMS,  ic.  ;   A.  D.  1M3.J-1S86. 

MANUEL  I.  (Comnenus),  Emperor  in  the 
East  (Byzantine,  or  Greeki,  A.  1).  114:!-11S1. 
.  .  .  Manuel  11.  (Palaeologus),  Greek  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  1301-U2.">. 

MANX  KINGDOM,  The.— Tlie  Isle  of  Man 
in  the  Irisli  Sea  gets  its  English  n:ane,  JIan,  by 
an  abbreviation  of  the  native  name,  Mannin,  the 
origin  of  which  is  unknown.  The  language, 
called  Manx  (now  little  used),  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, called  Manxmen,  are  both  of  Gaelic,  or 
Irish  derivation.  From  the  sixth  to  the  tenth 
century  the  island  was  successive!}'  ruled  by  the 
Scots  (Irish),  the  Welsh  and  the  Norwegians, 
finally  becoming  a  separate  petty  kingdom,  with 
Norwegian  claims  upon  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  little  kingdom  was  annexed  to  .Scot- 
land. Subse(iuentl_v,  after  various  vicissitudes, 
it  passed  under  Engli.sh  control  and  was  granted 
by  Henry  IV.  to  Sir  .lobn  Stanley.  The  Stan- 
leys, after  some  generations,  found  a  dignity 
which  they  esteemed  higlier,  in  the  earldom  of 
I  Derb}',  and  relinquished  the  title  of  King  of  Man. 
This  was  done  by  the  second  Earl  of  Derliy,  1.50.'j. 
In  170.5  tlie  sovereignty  and  revenues  of  the 
island  were  purchased  by  the  British  govern- 
ment; but  its  independent  form  of  govermnent 
has  undergone  little  change.  It  enjoys  "home 
rule  "  to  perfection.  It  has  its  own  legislature, 
called  the  Court  of  Tynwald,  consisting  of  a 
coimcil,  or  upper  chamber,  and  a  representative 
body  called  the  House  of  Keys.  Acts  of  the  im- 
perial jiarliament  do  not  apply  to  the  Isle  of 
Man  unless  it  is  specifically  named  in  them.  It 
has  its  own  courts,  with  judges  called  deemsters 
(who  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Druidical 
priests),  and  its  own  governor,  apjiointed  by  the 
crown.  The  divisions  of  the  island,  correspond- 
ing to  Engli.sh  counties,  sire  called  sheadings. — 
S.  Walpolc,  The  Land  rf  Jlmne  Hnle. 

Also  in:  II.  I.  .lenkinson.  Guide  to  hie  of 
Man. — Hall  Caine,  The  Little  M<ni.r  Xation. — 
Our  Own  Country,  i\  ,5.  — See  Monapia;  and 
NoiiMANS:  8tii-9tii  Centuries. 
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MANZIKERT. 


.MAliUAIiKT. 


MANZIKERT,  Battle  of  (1071).  Sec 
Ti  KKs    A.  I).  iiM;;!-i(iT:i. 

MAONITES,  The.— ■•  WoiiHisl.  .  .  .  regard 
tlicm  as  a  reiniianl.  of  the  Amoritcs,  which,  in 
later  limes,  .  .  ,  siiread  to  the  west,  of  Pctra. " — 
11.  K\v,-il(l,  ///.v/.  nf  IxnuJ,  iiitnid.,  sect.  4. 

MAORIS.— MAORI  WAR.  See  New  Ze.v- 
i,,\Ni):  'i'lii-.  AisoKiGiNES;  A.  1).  1853-1883;  also, 
Mai.ay.w  l{.\l'E. 

MAPOCHINS,  The.  See  Cihi.e:  A.  1). 
14.")(l-17-'l- 

MAQUAHUITL,  The.— This  was  a  weapon 
ill  use  anionjj  the  JMe.\icans  when  the  Spaniards 
found  them.  It  "was  a  stont  stiek,  three  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  about  four  inehes  broad, 
armed  on  each  side  witli  a  sort  of  razors  of  the 
stone  it/.tli  (obsidian),  extraordinarily  shar]i,  li.\ed 
and  lirndy  fastened  to  the  stick  with  L'uni  lack. 
.  .  .  The' first  stroke  only  was  to  he  feared,  f«r 
the  razors  became  soon  blunt." — F.  S.  Clavigero, 
Jlint.  of  Menco,  bk.  7. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Helps,  The  Spanish  C'luiqnext, 
of  Am.,  hk.  10(«.  2). 

MARACANDA.— The  chief  city  of  the  an- 
cient So'i'diaiii.  in  Central  Asia  —  now  Samareand. 

MARAGHA.     See  Pehsia:  A.  1).  12.-).S-l;i!);!. 

MARAIS,  OR  PLAIN,  The  Party  of  the. 
See  Fuanik:  A.  I).  liUi  (Septe.mueii — Xove.m- 
r.|.:n). 

MARANHA,  The.     Sec  American  AuoitKi- 

INES:    (ilTK  OK  Coco  GliOUP. 

MARANGA,  Battle  of.— One  of  the  battles 
fought  by  the  Romans  with  the  Persians  during 
the  retreat  from  Julian's  fatal  expedition  beyond 
th(!  Tigris,  A.  V>.  363.  The  Persians  were  re- 
jiulsed. — G.  Rawliuson,  Seventh  Great  Orientiil 
yiii\inrrhii,  eh.  10. 

MARAPHIANS,  The.— One  of  the  trilie.s  of 
the  ancient  Persians. — il.  Duneker,  Hint,  af  An- 
ti(iiiilii.  Ilk.  S,  ch.  8. 

MARAT  AND  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. See  Fkanck:  A.  1).  17'.)(l,  to  17'.»;! 
(March  —  .Tune) Assassination  by  Char- 
lotte Corday.     See  France;  A.  D.  ITS):!  (.Iuly). 

MARATA.  See  American  Aborigines; 
Pci.,ni.cis. 

MARATHAS.     See  JIaiir.vttas. 

MARATHON,  Battle  of.  See  Greece; 
B.  C.  4ii(l. 

MARAVEDIS.     See  Spanish  Coins. 

MARBURG  CONFERENCE,  The.  Sec 
Swnv.Eiii.ANi):  A.  1).  l.-iis-l.-):}!. 

MARCEL,  Etienne,  and  the  States  Gen- 
eral of  France.     See  France:  A.  D.  i:i"")(j-l:!.").'^. 

MARCELLUS  II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  I.j.Vj,  April 
to  Mav. 

MARCH,  — MARK.— The  frontier  or  boun- 
dary of  a  territory:  a  border.  Hence  came  the 
title  of  Jlarqius,  which  was  originally  that  of  an 
officer  charged  with  the  guarding  of  some  JIarcli 
or  border  district  of  a  kingdom.  In  Great  Brit- 
ain this  title  ranks  second  in  the  five  orders  of 
nobility,  only  the  title  of  Duke  being  superior  to 
it.  The  old  English  kingdom  of  Mercia  was 
formed  by  the  Angles  who  were  first  called  the 
"Men  of  the  JIarch,"  having  settled  on  the 
Welsh  border,  and  that  was  the  origin  of  its 
name.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  grew  out  of  the 
"Mark  of  Brandenburg,"  which  was  originally 
a  military  border  district  formed  on  the  skirts  of 
the  German  empire  to  resist  the  Wends.  Various 
other  European  states  had  the  same  origin.  See, 
also,  Margrave, 


MARCH  CLUB.  See  Ci.i-Fis:  TitE  Octo 
iii:i!  AM)  1  111.;  .Mai;i  11. 

MARCHFELD  OR  MARSCHFELD, 
Battle  of  the  (1278).     See  ArsrniA  ;  .\.  1).  12lli- 

I'J.Si (1809)  (also  called  the  battle  of  As- 

pern-Esslingen,  or  of  Aspern).  See  Germany: 
A.  I),   ISOK  (,l\NrAnv — Iinf.:). 

MARCIAN,    Roman    Emperor    (Eastern), 

A,  I).  i."iii  1.-^.:. 

MARCIANAPOLIS.  See  Goths:  A.  D. 
244-e.-)l. 

MARCOMANNI    AND    QUADI,    The.— 

"The  .M.-irciiMiarud  |a]i  ancient  German  peo|)le 
wlio  dwell,  first,  on  tlie  Rhine,  but  afterwards  oc- 
cupied southern  Bohemial  stand  lirst  in  strengtli 
,and  renown,  and  their  very  territory,  from  wdiieh 
the  Boii  were'  dilven  in  a  former  age,  was  won 
by  vidour.  Nor  are  the  Narisci  [.settled  in  tla^ 
region  of  modern  Ratisbon]  and  (Juadi  [who 
probal)ly  occupied  MoraviaJ  inferior  to  them. 
This  I  may  call  the  frontier  of  Germany,  so  far 
as  it  is  completed  by  the  Danube,  The  Marco- 
miumi  and  Quadi  have,  up  to  our  time,  been 
I'uled  by  kings  of  their  own  nation,  descended 
fi'om  the.  noble  stock  of  Maroboduus  and  Tudrus. 
They  now  submit  even  to  fon'igners;  but  the 
slrenglliand  power  of  the  monarch  dc|)end  on 
Roman  intiuenec." — Tacitus.,  Gerniunii.  tnin.i.  hi/ 
Cliin-eh.  (tnd  Brodrilih,  rli.  42.  —  "The  Mareo- 
niaimi  cannot  be  demonstrated  as  a  distinct 
lieoiile  liefore  JIarbod.  It  is  very  ])ossible  that 
the  word  up  to  that  point  indicates  nothing  but 
what  it  etymologically  signilies — the  land  or 
frontier  guard." — T.  Mommsen,  llixt.  nf  Rnme, 
Ilk.   5,   ch.   7,  foot-note. — See,  also,  Agui  Decu- 

MATES. 

War  with  Tiberius.  See  Germany:  B.  C. 
8-A.  1).  11. 

Wars  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  See  Sarma- 
■riAN  AM)  ,Maiui)mannian  Wars  ok  Marcus 
.VrKKi.irs. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS, 
Roman  Emperor,  A.  1>.  KU-l.'^O. 

MARDIA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  313).  See  Rome: 
A.  1).  :ii»."i-:!2:!. 

MARDIANS,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  Persians;  also  called  Amardians. — M. 
Duneker,  IliM.  of  Antiquitij,  hk.  8,  eh.  3. — See, 
also,  Tapurians. 

♦ 

MARDYCK:  A,  D.  1645-1646.  —  Thrice 
taken  and  retaken  by  French  and  Spaniards. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  liU."")-!!;!!!. 

A.  D.  1657. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  —  Delivery  to  the  English.  See 
France;  A.  D.  165.5-lG.o8. 

MARENGO,  Battle  of  (1800).  SeeFiiANCE; 
A.  1).  isod-l.soi  (.May- FEiiiifAiiY). 

MARFEE,  Battle  of  (1641).  See  Fr.vnce: 
A.  1).  liiU-l(i42. 

MARGARET,  Queen  of  the  North:  Den- 
mark and   Norway,  A.  1).  loS7-14r.';  Sweden, 

i;!,ss-1412 Margaret   (called  The  Maid   of 

Norway),    Queen  of  Scotland,   I'-Jsii-l:.'!!!) 

Margaret   of    Anjou,   and    the   Wars   of    the 

Roses.      See    England:  A.    1).    14."j.')-1471 

Margaret  of  Navarre,  or  Marguerite  d'An- 
gouleme,  and  the  Reformation  in  France.  See 
Pap.vcy:  a.  I).  1.T21-1."):;.".;  and  X  w  akki::  A.I). 
1.528-l.j03 Margaret     of     Parma    and   her 
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MARGARET. 


MARK. 


Regency  in  the  Netherlands.  See  Netiter- 
LANDs:  A.  1).  10.55-1559,  and  after. 

MARGHUSH.     See  M.\rgi.\na. 

MARGIANA.— The  ancient  name  of  tlie  val- 
ley iif  tlie  IMurghab  or  Moorghab  (called  the 
Marg(is).  It  is  rejiresented  at  the  present  daj^ 
by  the  oasis  now  called  Jlerv;  was  the  Bactrian 
5Iouru  and  tlie  !Marghush  of  the  old  Persians. 
It  was  inhabited  by  the  Margiani. — M.  Duncker, 
Ilifit.  <if  Aiitirpiitii,  hk.  7.  (■//.  1. 

MARGRAVE.  —  MARQUIS.  —  "  This  of 
!Markgrafs  (Grafs  of  the  .Marches,  'marked' 
Places,  or  Boundaries)  was  a  natural  invention  in 
that  state  of  circumstances  [the  circumstances  of 
the  Germany  of  the  10th  century,  under  Henry 
the  Fowler].  It  did  not  quite  originate  with 
Henry;  but  was  much  perfected  b}'  him,  he  tirst 
recognising  how  essential  it  was.  On  all  fron- 
tiers lie  had  his  '  Graf '  (Count,  '  Reeve, ' '  G'reeve, ' 
whom  some  think  to  be  only  'Grau,'  Gray,  or 
'Senior,'  the  hardiest,  wisest  steel-gray  man  he 
could  discover)  stationed  on  the  JIarck,  strenu- 
ously doing  watch  and  ward  there:  the  post  of 
difficulty,  of  peril,  and  naturally  of  honour  too, 
nothing  of  a  sinecure  b,v  any  means.  AVhich 
post,  like  every  other,  always  had  a  tendency  to 
become  liereditary,  if  the  kindred  did  not  fail  in 
fit  men.  And  hence  have  come  the  innumerable 
JIargraves,  IMarquises,  and  such  like,  of  modern 
times:  titles  now  become  chimerical,  and  more  or 
less  mendacious,  as  most  of  our  titles  are. " — T. 
Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  hk.  2,  ch.  1.— "The 
title  derived  from  the  old  imperial  office  of  mark- 
grave  [margrave],  'comes  marcheusis,'  or  count 
of  the  marches,  had  belonged  to  several  foreign- 
ers who  were  brought  into  relation  with  England 
in  the  twelfth  century;  the  duke  of  Bi-abant  was 
marquess  of  Antwerp,  and  the  count  of  Jlauri- 
enne  marquess  of  Italy;  but  in  France  the  title 
was  not  commonly  used  until  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  it  is  ]iossible  that  it  came  to  Eng- 
land direct  from  Germany.  .  .  .  The  fact  that, 
within  a  century  of  its  introduction  into  Eng- 
land, it  was  used  in  so  unmeaning  a  designation 
as  the  marquess  of  Montague,  shows  that  it  had 
lost  all  traces  of  its  original  application." — W. 
Stubbs,  Con.-<t.  Hist.  "fEn'j.,  eh.  '.JO,  ^ect.  751.— See 
Jl.\i!cii:  also.  Gii-^p. 

MARGUS,  Treaty  of.— A  treaty  which  At- 
til:i,  the  Ilun  extorted  from  the  Eastern  Roman 
Emperor,  Theodosius,  A.  D.  43-1,  —  called  by 
Sismondi  "the  most  shameful  treaty  that  ever 
monarch  signed."  It  gave  up  to  the  savage  king 
every  fugitive  from  his  vengeance  or  his  .ieal- 
ousy  whom  he  demanded,  and  even  the  Roman 
captives  who  had  escaped  from  his  bonds.  It 
promised,  moreover,  an  annual  trilnite  to  him  of 
700  pounils  of  gold. — .1.  ('.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Fall 
of  t/ii  Uniiimi  Em  [lire.  eh.  7  (p.  1). 

MARHATTAS.     See  M.\iii{att.\s, 

MARIA,   Queen   of   Hungary,   A.  T>.   1.399- 

1  |;i7 Maria,    Queen   of    Sicily,    1;177-U0'2. 

...Maria  I.,  Queen  of  Portugal,  1777-1.S07. 
.  .  Maria  II.,  Queen  of  Portugal,  l.S2fi-1853. 
.Maria  Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Austria 
and  Queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1745- 
17S0. 

MARIA  THERESA,  The  military  order 
of.     Sit  (Jf.iniANV:    .V.   I).  1 757  ( Al'ii ti. — Ii'xi';). 

MARIANA.  See  Nkw  Enoi-.^nd:  A.  I). 
lil-j|-|i;;;i. 

MARIANDYNIANS,   The.      See    Bitiiyn- 

I.VNS. 


MARIANS,  The.     See  Rome:    B.  C.  88-78. 

MARICOPAS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
RKilNHs:   Pt;j;i!i.os. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  Imprisonment, 
trial  and  execution  of.  Sec  Fijanck:  A.  I). 
1793  (Ariit>Ti:  and   179:5  (.Sioi>TKMiii;u — Dkcem- 

BEK) Marie  Louise  of  Austria,  Napoleon's 

marriage  to.  See  Fhaxce:  A.  I).  l«lii-1^12. 
...Marie  de  Medicis,  The  regency  and  the 
intrigues  of.  See  P'haxce:  A.  I).  1010-1619, 
to  l(i:jil-1032 Marie.     See,  also.  Mauy. 

MARIETTA,  O.  :  The  Settlement  and 
Naming  of  the  town.  See  Xortiiwest  Terki- 
TojiY:   .V.  1),   1 7^0-1 7WS. 

MARIGNANO,  OR  MELIGNANO,  Battle 
of.      See  FltAXcK:   A.  D.  1515. 

MARINUS,  Pope.     See  .AUrtix. 

MARIOLATRY,  Rise  of.     See  Nestori.\n 

ASD  .AIo.NOPIIVSlTE  C'iiXTROVERSY. 

MARION,  Francis,  and  the  partisan  war- 
fare in  the  Carolinas.  See  L'niti:i)  St.ites  op 
A.M. :  A.  D.  17.s(j  (.Vugust — December),  and 
1780-1781. 

MARIPOSAN  FAMILY, The.  SccAmeri- 
CAX  -VuoKiGixEs:  ]\Iai:ii'iisa-N  Family. 

MARITIME  PROVINCES.— The  British 
American  proviuces  of  Xova  Scotia.  Xew  Bruns- 
wick, Prince  Edward  Island,  and  Xcwfound- 
land,  are  commonly  referred  to  as  the  Maritime 
Provinces. 

MARIUS  AND  SULLA,  The  civil  war  of. 
See  Komi;:   B.  C.  SS-7S. 

MARIZZA,  Battle  of  the  (1363).  See  Turks 
(The  (iTTOMAxs):  A.  D.  i:iC)0-i;5S<). 

MARJ  DABIK,  Battle  of  (1516).  See 
Trr.Ks:  A.  D.  1481-1.520. 

MARK.— A  border.    See  March.— .M.\rk. 

MARK,  The.— "The  theory  of  the  Mark,  or 
as  it  is  more  generally  called  in  its  later  form, 
the  free  village  connnunity,  has  been  an  accejited 
hypothesis  for  the  historical  and  economic  world 
for  more  than  half  a  century.  Elaborated  and 
expanded  by  the  writings  of  Kemble  in  Eng- 
land and  V.  Jlaurer  in  Germany,  taken  up  by 
later  English  writers  and  given  wide  currency 
through  the  works  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  Green, 
and  Freeman,  it  has  been  accepteil  and  extended 
by  scores  of  historical  writers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  the  other  until  it  has  become 
a  coinmon|ilace  in  literature.  Firm  as  has  liecn 
its  hold  and  importaut  as  has  been  its  work,  it  is 
almost  universall,y  conceded  that  further  modifi- 
cation or  entire  rejection  must  be  the  ne.xt  step 
to  be  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  more  thorough 
and  scholarly  research  which  is  becoming  jiromi- 
nent.  and  before  all  questions  can  be  answered 
which  this  study  brings  to  light.  A  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  thought  uiH)n  this  sub,]ect :  a 
reaction  against  the  idealism  of  the  ]iolitical 
thinkers  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  hi.story  of 
the  hypothesis  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  relation  between  modern  thought  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  past  history,  and  shows  that  in 
the  formation  of  an  opinion  both  writer  and 
reader  are  nnconsciousl,y  dependent:  uiion  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  tliev  live.  The  free 
village  connnimity,  as  it  is  conmionly  under- 
stood, standing  at  the  dawn  of  English  and  Ger- 
man history  is  discoverable  in  no  historical 
documents,  and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  prudent  scholars  with  catition.  But 
the  causes  which  have  made  it  a  widely  accept- 
able hypothesis  and   have  served  to  entrench  it 
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firmly  in  the  minil  of  .scholar  and  reader  alike, 
liave  easily  suiiplied  what  was  wanting'  in  the 
way  of  exact  nuitcrial,  and  have  led  to  concln- 
sions  which  are  now  recognized  as  often  too  hazy, 
historically  inaccnrate,  thongh  agreeable  to  the 
thought  tendencies  of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  JNIark 
as  defined  by  Kemble,  who  felt  in  this  interpre- 
tation the  influence  of  the  German  writers,  .  .  . 
was  a  district  large  or  small  with  a  well-delincd 
boundary,  containing  certain  proportions  of 
heath,  forest,  fen  and  pasture.  I'pon  this  tract 
of  land  were  communities  of  families  or  liou.se- 
holds.  originally  bound  by  kindred  or  trilial  ties, 
but  who  had  early  lost  this  blood  relationship 
and  were  composed  of  freemen,  voluntarily  as- 
sociated for  mutual  support  and  tillage  of  tlie 
soil,  with  commonable  rights  in  the  land  within 
the  Mark.  The  Marks  were  entirely  indepen- 
dent, having  notliing  to  do  witli  each  other,  self- 
su]i]iorting  and  isolated,  until  by  continual  ex- 
pansion t,lu\y  either  federated  or  coalesced  into 
larger  cimununilies.  Such  communities  varying 
in  size  covered  England,  internally  dilfering  only 
in  minor  details,  in  all  other  respects  similar. 
This  view  of  the  Mark  had  been  taken  already 
more  or  less  independently  by  v.  Maurer  in  Ger- 
many, and  live  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Kemble's  work,  there  was  published  the  first  of 
the  series  of  volumes  which  have  rendered 
Maurer's  name  famous  as  the  establisher  of  the 
theory.  As  his  method  was  more  exact,  his  re- 
sults were  built  upon  a  more  stable  foundation 
than  were  those  of  Kemlile,  but  in  general  the 
two  writers  did  not  greatly  differ." — C.  JIcL. 
Andrews,  The  Old  Eiig.  Mitnor,  pp.  1-G. 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Kemble,  Tlie  Saxons  in  Eiiq- 
land,  hk.  1,  ch.  2.— E.  A.  Freeman,  HM.  <if  the 
Norman  Conijuent,  ch.  3,  sect.  3.  —  W.  Stuljbs, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  3,  sect.  34  (e.  1). — See, 
also,  M.\NOR. 

MARKLAND.  See  America.:  IOth-IItii 
Centikiks. 

MARKS,  Spanish.     See  Spanish  Coins, 

MARLBOROUGH,  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of,  and  the  fall  of  the  English  Whigs.      .See 

EN(.ii..\N]K     A.     I).     ITlO-lili Campaigns. 

See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1703-1704,  to  1710- 
1713;  and  Germany:  A.  D.  1704. 


MAROCCO:  Ancient.     See  Mauretania. 

The  Arab  conquest,  and  since. — The  tide  of 
Jluhomctan  conquest,  sweeping  across  North 
Africa  (see  Maho.metan  Conquest:  A.  D.  647- 
709),  burst  upon  JIarocco  in  698.  "Eleven 
years  were  required  to  overcome  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Berbers,  who,  however,  when 
once  eoucpiered,  submitted  with  a  good  grace 
and  embraced  the  new  creed  with  a  facility  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  the  adaptive  nature 
they  still  exhibit.  Mingled  bands  of  floors  and 
Arabs  passed  over  into  Spain,  under  Tarik  and 
Sloossa,  and  by  the  defeat  of  Roderic  at  tlie  bat- 
tle of  Giuulalete,  in  711,  the  foundation  of  their 
Spanish  empire  was  laid  [see  Spain:  A.  D.  711- 
713],  on  which  was  afterwards  raised  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  of  the  Western  Khalifate.  This 
is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  glories  of  their 
dominion.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  saj',  that  a  reflec- 
tion of  this  glory  extended  to  Marocco,  where 
the  libraries  and  universities  of  Fez  and  JIarocco 
City  told  of  the  learning  introduced  by  wise 
men,  Moorish  and  Christian  alike,  who  pursued 
their  studies  without  fear  of  interruption  on  tlie 


score  of  reli.gioiis  belief.  The  Moors  in  the  days 
of  their  greiilness,  lie  it  observ('d,  wca'e  far  more 
lilicral-minded  than  tlie  Spanish  Catholics  after- 
wards showed  themselves,  and  allow('d  Chris- 
tians to  practise  their  own  religion  in  their  own 
jdaees  of  worship  —  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
fanaticism  of  their  descendants  in  Marocco  at  the 
pri'.seiit  day.  .  .  .  The  intervals  of  repose  under 
tlu'  rule  of  powerful  and  enlightened  nionarchs, 
during  which  the  above-mentioned  institutions 
llourislied,  were  nevertheless  comp.-iratively  rare, 
and  the  general  history  of  Marocco  during  the 
Moori.sli  dominion  in  Spain  seems  to  have  been 
one  monotonous  record  of  strife  between  con- 
1(>iiding  tribes  and  dynasties.  Early  in  the 
tenth  century,  the  Berbers  got  the  mastery  of 
the  Arabs,  wlio  never  afterwards  a]i|)car  in  the 
history  of  the  country  except  under  the  general 
name  of  Moors.  Various  principalities  were 
formed  [ll-13th  centuries  —  see  Ai..MOii.\vii)F.s 
and  A1..M011ADES],  of  which  the  chief  were  Fez, 
Marocco,  and  Tafilet,  though  now  and  again, 
and  especially  under  the  j\[arin  dynasty,  in  the 
ll'tli  century,  the  two  former  were  consolidated 
into  one  kingdom.  In  the  l.'ith  century  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Spaniards  cau.sed  the  centre  of 
Moorish  power  to  shift  from  Sjiain  to  JIarocco. 
In  the  declining  days  of  the  Ilispano-Moorish 
empire,  and  after  its  final  extinction,  the 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese  revenged  them- 
selves on  their  conquerors  by  attacking  the 
coast-towns  of  Jlarocco,  many  of  which  they 
captured.  It  is  not  improbal)le  that  they  would 
eventuallj'  have  po.ssessed  themselves  of  the  en- 
tire country,  but  for  the  disastrous  defeat  of 
King  Sebastian  in  l.i7H,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Three  Kings,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Wad  El  Ma 
Ilassen,  near  Alcazar  [see  PoKTrGAi,:  A.  D. 
1.579-1.580].  This  was  the  turning-point  in 
^Moorish  history,  and  an  African  Creas_v  would 
have  to  rank  the  conflict  at  Alcazar  among  the 
decisive  battles  of  the  continent.  With  the  rout 
and  slaughter  of  the  Portuguese  fled  the  last 
chance  of  civilizing  tlie  country,  which  from 
that  period  gradually  relapsed  into  a  state  of  iso- 
lated barbarism.  .  .  .  For  3.50  years  the  throne 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Slier- 
eefian  family  of  Fileli,  w  ho  liave  remained  prac- 
tically undisputed  masters  of  the  whole  of  the 
empire.  All  this  time,  as  in  the  earlier  classical 
ages,  JIarocco  has  been  practically  shut  out 
from  the  world.  .  .  .  The  chief  events  of  impor- 
tance in  Moorish  affairs  in  the  present  century 
were  the  defeat  of  the  Moors  by  the  French  at  the 
battle  of  I.sly  [see  Barbary  States:  A.  D.  183(j- 
1840],  near  the  Algerian  frontier,  in  1844,  and  the 
subsequent  bombardment  of  ^logador  and  the 
coast-towns,  and  the  Spanish  war  which  termi- 
nated in  1860  with  the  peace  of  Tetuan.  These 
reverses  taught  the  Moors  the  power  of  European 
states,  and  brought  about  a  great  improvement  in 
the  position  of  Christians  in  the  country.  The 
Government  of  Marocco  is  in  effect  a  kind  of 
graduated  despotism,  where  every  official,  while 
possessing  complete  authority  over  those  be- 
neath him,  must  render  absolute  suljmission  to 
his  superiors.  The  supreme  power  is  vested  in 
the  Sultan,  the  head  of  the  State  in  all  things 
spiritual  and  temporal.  ...  Of  tlie  ultimate 
dissolution  of  the  Moorish  dominion  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  .  .  .  European  States  have  long 
had  their  eyes  upon  it,  but  tlie  same  mutual  dis- 
trust and  jealousy  which  preserves  the  decaying 
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fabric  of  the  Turkish  Empire  has  liitherto  <h)iic 
tlie  like  for  JIarocco,  whose  Sultan  serves  the 
same  purpose  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  as  the 
Turkish  Sultan  does  on  the  Bosphorus." — 
H.  E.  JI.  Stuttiehl,  El  Mmjhrcb,  eh.  16.— See,  also, 
Barb.\ry  St.vtks. 

MARONITES,    The.      See    JIonothelite 

Controversy. 

MAROONS.  See  .Jamaica:  A.  D.  1655- 
179<i. 

MARQUETTE'S  EXPLORATIONS.  See 

Can  aha:  A.  I).  1  (i:^-t-l  673. 

MARQUIS.     See  :Mar<;rave. 

MARRANA,  The.— An  ancient  ditch  run- 
ning from  .\lba  to  Rome, — being  part  of  a  chan- 
nel by  which  the  Vale  of  Grotta  was  drained. — 
B.  G."  Niebuhr,  Lrct's  on  Ancient  Etlinog.  and 
Oeog.,  t.  2,  p.  50. 

MARRANOS.  See  Inquisition:  A.  D. 
l2o;5-i."ii.-). 

MARRIAGE,  Republican.  See  Fr.\xce: 
A.  I).  17!»3-17'.)4  (OcToiiKii— April). 

MARRUCINIANS,  The.     See  S.vbines. 

MARS'  HILL.     See  Areopaous. 

MARSAGLIA,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  16'J3  (()(Toi;i:i;). 

MARSCHFELD.     See  :Marciifei.d. 

MARSEILLAISE,  The.— Origin  of  the 
Song. — Its  introduction  into  Paris. — In  prep- 
aration for  the  insuiTcction  of  August  10.  1793, 
which  overthrew  the  French  monarchy,  and  made 
the  Revolution  begun  in  1789  complete,  the  .Jaco- 
bins had  summoned  armed  bands  of  their  sup- 
porters fr(jm  all  parts  of  France,  ostensibly  as 
volunteers  to  join  the  army  on  the  frontier,  but 
actuall}'  and  immediately  as  a  reinforcement  for 
the  attack  which  they  had  planned  to  make  on 
the  king  at  the  Tuileries  [see  France:  A.  I). 
179'3  (.IfNE — AuorsT)].  Among  the  "federes" 
who  came  was  a  battalion  of  500  from  ^larseilles, 
which  arriveil  at  the  capital  on  the  30th  of  .July. 
"This  battalion  has  been  described  by  every  his- 
torian as  a  collection  of  the  vagabonds  wlio  are 
always  to  be  found  in  a  great  seaport  town,  and 
particularly  in  one  like  JIarseilles,  where  food 
was  cheap  ami  lodging  unnecessary.  But  their 
chiiracter  has  lately  been  vindicated,  and  it  has 
been  shown  th:it  these  !Marseillais  were  picked 
men  from  the  national  guards  of  ^Marseilles,  like 
the  other  feileres,  and  contained  the  most  hardy 
as  well  as  the  most  revolutionary  men  of  the  city. 
.  .  .  They  left  Marseilles  513  strong,  with  two 
guns,  on  -July  2,  and  had  been  marching  slowly 
across  France,  singing  the  immortal  war-song  to 
which  they  gave  their  name.  .  .  .  The 'Marseil- 
laise'had  in  itself  no  very  radical  history.  On 
April  24.  1792,  just  after  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  mayor  of  Strasbourg,  Dietrich,  who  was  him- 
self no  advanced  republican,  but  a  constitutional- 
ist, remarked  at  a  great  batuiuet  that  it  was  very 
sad  that  all  the  national  war  .songs  of  Franco 
could  not  be  sung  by  her  present  defenders,  be- 
cause they  all  treated  of  loyalty  to  the  king  an<l 
not  to  the  nation  as  well.  One  of  the  guests  was 
a  young  e;iptain  of  engineers,  Uougct  de  Lisle, 
who  had  in  1791  composed  a  successful  '  Ilymue 
jl  la  Lilierte, '  and  Dietrich  appealed  to  him  to 
compose  sometliing  suitable.  Tiie  youn"'  man 
was  struck  by  the  notion,  and  during  tlie  night 
he  was  suddenly  inspired  with  both  words  an<l 
air.  and  on  the  following  day  he  sang  over  to 
Dietrich's  guests  the  famous  .song  which  was  to 
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be  the  war-song  of  the  French  Republic.  Sladame 
Dietrich  arranged  the  air  for  the  orchestra ; 
Rouget  de  Lisle  dedicated  it  to  Marshal  Luckner, 
as  the  'Chant  de  guerre  pour  I'armee  du  Rhin,' 
and  it  at  once  became  popular  in  Strasbourg. 
Keither  Dietrich  nor  Rouget  were  advanced  re- 
publicans. The  watchword  of  the  famous  song 
was  not  '  Sauvons  la  Republique,'  but  '  Sauvons 
la  Patrie. '  The  air  was  a  taking  one.  From 
Strasbourg  it  quickly  spread  over  the  south  of 
France,  and  particularly  attracted  the  patriots  of 
JIarseilles.  .  .  .  There  are  many  legends  on  the 
origin  of  the  '  Marseillaise  ' ;  the  account  here  fol- 
lowed is  that  given  bv  Amcdee  Rouget  de  Lisle, 
the  author's  nephew,  in  his  'La  verite  sur  la 
paternite  de  la  ^Marseillaise,'  Paris,  186."),  which 
is  contirmed  by  a  letter  of  Madame  Dietrich's, 
written  at  the  time,  and  first  published  in  '  Sou- 
venirs d'Alsace —  Rouget  de  Lisle  il  Strasbourg 
et  a  Huningue,' by  Adolphe  Morpain." — H.  M. 


Stephens,  IJixt.  of  the  French  lin:. 
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115. — A  quite  different  but  less  trustworthy  ver- 
sion of  the  story  may  be  found  in  Lamartine's 
Hi/st.  of  the  <Tir<)'ne!i.<<t.i.  hk.  16,  seets.  26-30  (e.  1). 

MARSEILLES,  The  founding  of.  See 
Asia  Minor:  B.  C.  72-f-5o9,  and  PiioCvEans. 

B.  C.  49. — Conquest  by  Csesar.  See  Rome: 
B.  C.  49. 

loth  Century.— In  the  kingdom  of  Aries. 
.See  Bt-ROUNDY:  A.  I).  843-933. 

1  ith  Century. — The  Viscounts  of.  See  Bur- 
gundy: A.  I).   1032. 

12th  Century. — Prosperity  and  freedom.  See 
Provence:  A.  I).  1179-1'207. 

A.  D.  1524. —  Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Constable  Bourbon.  See 
France:   .V.  1).  l."i23-l.V2.5. 

A.  D.  1792. — The  Marseillais  sent  to  Paris, 
and  their  war-song.     See  ]\Iauskii.i.aise. 

A.  D.  1793. — Revolt  against  the  Revolution- 
ary Government  at  Paris. — Fearful  vengeance 
of  the  Terrorists.  See  France:  A.  D.  1793 
(June),  (.July— December);  and  1793-1794  (Oc- 
tober— .Vpril). 

A.  D.  1795. — Reaction  against  the  Reign  of 
Terror. — The  White  Terror.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1794-1795  (.July— April). 

MARSHAL,  The.     See  Constable. 

MARSHALL,  John,  and  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  S.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1787-1789;  and  Supreme  Court  ok 
THE  I'nited  States. 

MARSI,  The.     See  Saxons;  also,  Franks. 

MARSIAN  WAR,  The.  See  Ro.me:  B.  C. 
90-ss. 

MARSIANS,The.  SeeSAsmES;  also,  Italy: 
An(,ient. 

MARSIGNI,  The.— The  Marsigni  were  an 
ancient  German  tribe  who  inhabited  "what  is 
now  Galatz,  .lagerndorf  and  part  of  Silesia." — 
Tacitus,  ('uriiiinni:  O.i-funJ  lnni.i.,  foot-note. 

MARSTON  MOOR,  Battle  of.  See  Eng- 
Lwn:   .\,   1).   llill  (.Iamaky- .luLV). 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD:  Named  by 
Gosnold.     Sec  .Vmf.iiua:   A.  D.  1602   16t).j. 

MARTIN,  King  of  Aragon,  A.  D.  139.5- 
1112;  King  of  Sicily,  A.  D.  14ii!t-14n Mar- 
tin   I.,   Pope,  6l!i-655 Martin   I.,   King  of 

Sicily,    140'2-MO9 Martin    II.   (or   Marinus 

I.),  Pope,  882-884 Martin  II.,  King  of  Sici- 
ly, 1409-1411 Martin  III.  (or  Marinus  II.), 


MARTIN. 
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Pope,  942-fll() Martin  IV.,  Pope,  12f^l-13Sr,. 

Martin  V.,  Pope,  1417-1431  (elcclcci  by  llu- 

CoUllfil   Ol'    ('(IllStllMCC)- 

MARTLING  MEN.  —  In  Fcbniary,  ISOG, 
wlirn  I)('\Vill.  Cliritdii  nnd  liis  polil.iciil  followcr.s 
were  organiziiijj;  (ipiidsilioii  to  Governor  Lewis, 
nnd  were  forming  an  ulliance  to  that  end  with 
the  political  friemls  of  Aaron  Bnrr,  a  meeting  of 
Kepnblieans  (afterwards  called  Demoerats)  was 
held  at  "  .Alartling's  Long  Koom,"  in  New  Yorlv 
City.  Hence  Mr.  ('Union's  Democratic  op])o- 
nents,  "for  a  long  time  afterwards,  were  known 
in  other  parts  of  the  slate  by  the  name  of  ]\Iart- 
ling  Jlen." — .1.  D.  Hannnond,  llixt.  of  Politicul 
P,n-ti,i<  in  tlu'Stid,-  „f  .V.  Y..  r.  1,  p.  2:!0. 

MAR'y  (called  Mary  Tudor),  Queenof  Eng- 
land, A.  I).  l.')ri:!-|.').')S Mary   of  Burgundy, 

The  Austrian  marriage  of.    Hce  NKrni:i:i..\M)s: 

A.  1).   1477 Mary    II.,   Queen   of  England 

(with  King  William  III.,    her  consort),  lUS!)- 

]t><J4 Mary    Stuart,    Queen    of    Scotland, 

1543-1567.     ISee  Scotland:  A.  D.  1544-1.548,  to 

1561-1568;  and  Enc;i,and:  A.  D.  1585-1587 

Mary.     See,  also,  Marie. 

MARYLAND:  A.  D.  1632.— The  charter 
granted  to  Lord  Baltimore. — An  American 
palatinate. — "Among  those  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  Lonihm  or  Virginia  Company, 
under  its  second  charter,  in  1609,  was  Sir  tieorge 
Calvert,  afterwards  tlie  founder  of  Maryland. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  dissohilinn  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
pany ...  he  was  named  by  the  king  one  of  the 
royal  commissioners  to  whom  the  government  of 
that  colony  was  confided.  Hitherto  he  had  been 
a  Protestant,  but  in  1634,  having  become  nn- 
settled  in  his  religious  convictions,  he  renounced 
the  church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  l)een 
bred,  and  embraced  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Moved  liy  conscientious  scruples,  he 
determined  no  longer  to  hold  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state  [conferred  on  him  in  1619],  wliicli 
would  make  liim,  in  a  manner,  the  instrument  of 
persecution  against  those  whose  faith  lie  luid 
adopted,  and  tendered  liis  resignation  to  the 
king.  .  .  .  The  king,  .  .  .  while  he  accepted 
his  resignation,  continued  liim  as  a  member  of 
his  privy  council  for  life,  and  soon  after  created 
him  Lord  Baltimore,  of  Baltimore,  in  Ireland. 
The  spirit  of  intolerance  at  that  time  pervaded 
England.  .  .  .  The  laws  against  the  Catholics 
in  England  were  particularly  severe  and  cruel, 
and  rendered  it  impossible  for  auy  man  to  prac- 
tice his  religion  in  quiet  and  safety.  Sir  George 
Calvert  felt  this;  and  although  he  was  assured 
of  protection  from  the  gratitude  and  alfectiou  of 
the  king,  he  determined  to  seek  another  land  and 
to  foimd  a  new  state,  where  conscience  should 
be  free  and  every  man  might  worship  God  ac- 
cording to  his  own  heart,  in  peace  and  perfect 
security.  ...  At  first  he  fixed  his  eyes  on 
New-found-land,  in  the  .settlement  of  which  he 
had  been  interested  before  his  conversion.  ,  .  . 
Having  purcliased  a  ship,  he  sailed  with  his 
family  to  that  island,  in  which,  a  few  years  be- 
fore, he  had  olitained  a  grant  of  a  province  under 
the  name  of  Avalon.  Here  he  only  resided  two 
years  [see  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1610-1655], 
when  he  fonnil  the  climate  and  soil  unsuited  for 
the  cstaiilisliment  of  a  tiourishiug  community, 
and  determined  to  seek  a  more  genial  country  in 
the  soutli.  Accordingly,  in  1(538,  lie  sailed  to 
Virginia,  witli  the  intention  of   settling  in  the 


limits  of  that  colony,  or  more  probalily  to  e.v- 
plore  the  nninhaliited  country  on  its  borders,  in 
order  to  secure  a  grant  of  it  from  the  king. 
Upon  liis  arrival  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
colony,  the  authorities  tend(!red  him  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  to  which,  as  then 
framed,  no  Catholic  could  subscribe.  Lord 
Baltimore  refused  to  take  them,  but  prepared  a 
form  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  which  he  and  all 
his  followers  wen^  willing  to  accept.  His  pro- 
])osal  was  rejected,  and  being  compelled  to  leave 
their  waters,  he  explored  the  Chesapeake  above 
the  .setlleinent.s.  He  was  pleased  witli  the  lieau- 
tiful  .and  well  wooded  country,  which  surrounded 
the  noble  inlets  and  indentations  of  tlie  gre;it 
bay.  and  determined  there  to  found  his  jiriuci- 
p.ility.  .  .  .  He  returned  to  England  to  obl.ain  a 
utaut  from  Charles  I,  who  had  succeeded  his 
lather,  .lames  I,  upon  tlie  throne.  Kemember- 
iug  his  services  to  his  father,  and  perhaps  moved 
by  the  intercessions  of  Henrietta  Maria,  his 
Catholic  queen,  who  desired  to  .secure  an  asylum 
abroad  for  the  persecuted  members  of  herchurcli 
in  England,  Charles  directed  the  patent  to  be 
issued.  It  was  prepared  by  Lord  Baltimore 
himself;  but  before  it  was  finally  executed  that 
truly  great  and  good  man  died,  and  the  patent 
was  delivered  to  Ids  son  Cecilius,  who  succeeded 
as  well  to  his  noble  designs  as  to  his  titles  and 
estates.  The  charter  was  issued  on  the  20th  of 
.Line.  1633.  and  the  new  province,  in  honor  of 
(jueen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  named  '  Terra  Maria;' 
—  JIaryluud." — .1.  McSherry,  Hint,  of  Miirnhiiid, 
iiitrod.  —  "The  boundaries  of  JIaryland,  unlike 
those  of  the  other  colonies,  were  precisely  de- 
fined. Its  limits  were:  oil  the  north,  the  fortietli 
parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, a  line  running  south  from  this  parallel  to 
the  farthest  source  of  the  Potomac,  and  thence 
by  the  farther  or  western  bank  of  that  river  to 
Chesapeake  Bay;  on  tlic  south  b_y  a  line  running 
across  the  bay  and  peninsula  to  the  Atlantic; 
and  on  the  cast  by  the  ocean  and  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River.  It  included,  therefore,  all  the 
jiresent  State  of  Delaware,  a  large  tract  of  land 
now  forming  part  of  Pennsylvania,  and  another 
now  occupied  and  claimeii  by  West  Virginia. 
The  charter  of  Jlaryland  contained  the  most 
ample  rights  and  privileges  ever  conferred  by  a 
sovereign  of  England.  It  erected  Maryland  into 
a  palatinate,  equivalent  to  a  principality,  reserv- 
ing only  the  feudal  suju'emacy  of  the  crown. 
The  Proprietar3'  was  made  absolute  lord  of  the 
land  and  water  within  his  boundaries,  could 
erect  towns,  cities,  and  ports,  make  war  or  peace, 
call  the  whole  fighting  population  to  arms,  and 
declare  martial  law,  levy  tolls  anil  duties,  estab- 
lish courts  of  justice,  appoint  judges,  magis- 
trates, and  other  civil  officers,  execute  the  laws, 
and  pardon  oll'enders.  He  could  erect  manors 
with  courts-baron  and  courts-leet.  and  confer 
titles  and  dignities,  so  that  they  differed  from 
those  of  England.  He  could  make  laws  with 
the  assent  of  the  freemen  of  the  province,  and. 
in  cases  of  emergency,  ordinances  not  impairing 
life,  limb,  or  property,  without  their  assent. 
He  could  found  churches  and  chapels,  have  them 
consecrated  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
of  England,  and  appoint  tlie  incumbents.  All 
this  territory,  with  these  royal  rights,  'jura 
regalia,'  was  to  be  held  of  the  crown  in  free 
.socage,  by  the  delivery  of  two  Indian  arrows 
yearly  at  the  palace  of  Windsor,  and  the  lifth  of 
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all  gold  or  silver  mined.  The  colonists  and  their 
descendants  were  to  remain  English  subjects. 
.  .  .  The  King  furthermore  bound  liimselt  and 
his  successors  to  lay  no  taxes,  customs,  sub- 
sidies, or  contributions  whatever  upon  the  people 
of  the  province.  .  .  .  This  charter,  b.v  wliich 
^Maryland  was  virtually  an  independent  and  self- 
governed  community,  placed  the  destinies  of  the 
colonists  in  their  own  hands.  .  .  .  Though  often 
attacked,  and  at  times  held  in  abeyance,  the 
charter  was  never  revoked." — W.  H.  Browne, 
Maryland,  c?i.  2. —  The  intention  to  create  a  pala- 
tine principality  in  Maryland  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  fo'urth  section  of  the  charter,  which 
grants  to  Lord  Baltimore,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
"■as  ample  rights,  jurisdictions,  privileges,  pre- 
rogatives, royalties,  liberties,  immunities,  and 
royal  rights".  .  .  as  any  bishop  of  Durham, 
within  the  bishoprick  or  county  jialatine  of  Dur- 
liam,  in  our  kingdom  of  England,  ever  hereto- 
fore hath  had,  held,  used,  or  enjoyed,  or  of  right 
could,  or  ought  to  have,  held,  use,  or  enjoy." — 
J.  L.  Bozman,  Hist,  of  Muryland,  v.  2,  ;).  11. 

Also  ix:  H.  W.  Preston,  iJocs.  Illustrative  of 
Am.  iri.it..  p.  62. 

A.  D.  1633-1637. — The  planting  of  the  col- 
ony at  St.  Mary's. —  "Cecil,  Lord  Baltimore, 
after  receiving  his  charter  for  Maryland,  in  June, 
1G82,  prepared  to  carry  out  his  father's  plans. 
Terms  of  settlement  were  issued  to  attract  col- 
onists, and  a  body  of  emigrants  was  soon  col- 
lected to  begin  the  foundation  of  the  new  prov- 
ince. The  leading  gentlemen  who  were  induced 
to  take  part  in  the  project  were  Catholics;  those 
whom  they  took  out  to  till  the  soil,  or  ply  various 
trades,  were  not  all  or,  indeed,  mainly  Catholics, 
but  they  could  not  have  been  very  strongly 
Protestant  to  embark  in  a  venture  so  absolutely 
under  Catholic  control.  At  Avalon  Sir  George 
Calvert,  anxious  for  the  religious  life  of  his 
colonists,  had  taken  over  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  was  ill  repaid  for  his 
liberal  conduct.  To  avoid  a  similar  ground  of 
reproach,  Baron  Cecil  left  each  part  of  liis  col- 
onists free  to  take  their  own  clergymen.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  Protestant  portion  were 
so  indifferent  that  they  neither  took  over  any 
minister  of  religion,  nor  for  several  years  after 
Maryland  settlements  began  made  any  attempt 
to  procure  one.  On  behalf  of  the  Catholic 
settlers.  Lord  Baltimore  applied  to  Father  Rich- 
ard Blount,  at  that  time  provincial  of  the  Jesuits 
in  England,  and  wrote  to  the  General  of  the  So- 
ciety, at  Rome,  to  excite  their  zeal  in  behalf  of 
the  "English  Catholics  who  were  about  to  pro- 
ceed toMaryland.  He  could  offer  the  clergy  no 
support.  .  .  .  The  Jesuits  did  not  shrink  from  a 
mission  field  wliere  they  were  to  look  for  no  sup- 
])ort  from  the  ])roprietary  or  their  flock,  and 
were  to  live  amid  dangers.  It  was  decidid  that 
two  Fathers  were  to  goas  gentlemen  adventurers, 
taking  artisans  with  them,  and  acquiring  lands 
like  oihers,  from  which  they  were  to  draw  their 
support.  .  .  .  The  j\Iaryland  pilgrims  under 
Leonard  Calvert,  brother  of  the;  lord  projirietary, 
consisted  of  his  brother  George,  some  20  olher 
gentlemen,  and  201)  laboring  men  well  iirovided. 
To  convey  these  to  the  land  of  Mary.  Lord  I'.alli- 
niore  had  his  own  jiinnace,  the  Dove,  of  50  ions, 
conimanded  by  Robert  Winter,  and  the  Ark,  a 
chartered  vessel  of  3j()  tons  l)urthen,  Richard 
Lowe  being  cajitain.  Leonard  Calvert  was  ap- 
jioiuted  governor,  Jerome  llawley  and  Thomas 


Cornwaleys  being  joined  in  the  commission." 
After  many  malicious  hindrances  and  delays,  the 
two  vessels  sailed  from  Cowes,  November  22, 
1633,  and  made  their  voyage  in  safety,  though 
encountering  heavy  storms.  They  came  to  an- 
chor in  Chesapeake  Bay,  near  one  of  the  Heron 
Islands,  which  they  named  St.  Clement;  and  on 
that  island  they  raised  a  cross  and  celebrated 
mass.  "Catholicity  thus  planted  her  cross  and 
her  altar  in  the  heart  of  the  English  colonies  in 
America,  March  2.5,  1634.  The  land  was  conse- 
crated, and  then  preparations  were  made  to 
select  a  spot  for  the  settlement.  Leaving  Father 
AVhite  at  St.  Clement's,  the  governor,  with 
Father  Altham,  ran  up  the  river  in  a  pinnace, 
anil  at  Potomac  on  the  southern  shore  met 
Archihau,  regent  of  the  powerful  tribe  that  held 
sway  over  that  part  of  the  land."  Having  won 
the  goodwill  of  the  savages,  "  Leonard  Calvert 
sailed  back  to  Saint  Clement's.  Then  the  pil- 
grims entered  the  Saint  JIary's,  a  hold,  broad 
stream,  empt3'iug  into  the  Potomac  about  13 
miles  from  its  mouth.  For  the  first  settlement 
of  the  new  province,  Leonard  Calvert,  who  had 
landed,  selected  a  spot  a  short  distance  above, 
about  a  mile  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river. 
Here  stood  an  Indian  town,  whose  inhabitants, 
harassed  by  the  Susquehannas,  had  alreadj'  be- 
gun to  emigrate  to  the  westward.  To  observe 
strict  justice  with  the  Indian  tribes,  Calvert  pur- 
chased from  the  werowance,  or  king,  Yaocomoco, 
30  miles  of  territory.  The  Indians  gradually 
gave  up  some  of  their  houses  to  the  colonists, 
agreeing  to  leave  the  rest  also  after  they  had 
gathered  in  their  harvest.  .  .  .  The  new  settle- 
ment began  with  Catholic  and  Protestant  dwell- 
ing together  in  harmony,  neither  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  religious  rights  of  the  other, 
'  and  religious  liberty  obtained  a  home,  its  oidy 
home  in  the  wide  world,  at  the  humble  vil- 
lage which  bore  the  name  of  St.  Mary's '  [Ban- 
croft, i,  247].  .  .  .  The  settlers  were  soon 
at  work.  Houses  for  their  use  were  erected, 
crops  were  planted,  activity  and  industry  pre- 
vailed. St.  jNIary's  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  Almighty  God,  and  near  it  a  fort 
stood,  ready  to  protect  the  settlers.  It  was  re- 
quired by  the  fact  that  Clayborne  [a  trading  ad- 
venturerand  a  member  of  tlie  Virginia  Council], 
the  fanatical  enemy  of  Lord  Baltimore  ami  his 
Catholic  projects,  who  had  already  settled  on 
Kent  Island,  was  exciting  the  Indians  against  the 
colonists  of  ^Maryland.  The  little  community 
gave  the  priests  a  field  too  limited  for  their  zeal. 
.  .  .  The  Indian  tribes  were  to  be  reached.  .  .  . 
Another  priest,  with  a  lay  brother,  came  to  share 
their  labors  before  the  close  of  the  year  163.") ;  and 
the  next  j'ear  four  priests  were  reported  as  the 
number  assigned  to  the  ^laryland  mi.ssioii.  Of 
their  early  labors  no  record  is  preserved.  .  .  . 
Sickness  prevailed  in  the  colony,  and  the  mis- 
sionaries did  not  escape.  Within  two  months 
after  his  arrival  Father  Knolles,  a  talented  young 
priesi  of  nuich  hope,  sank  a  victim  to  the  climate, 
and  Brother  Gervase,  one  of  the  original  hand  of 
settlers,  also  died.  .  .  .  Lord  Baltimore's  scheme 
embraced  not  only  religious  lint  legislative  free- 
dom, and  his  charter  providi'd  for  a  colonial 
assembly.  ...  In  less  than  three  years  an  as- 
sembly of  the  freemen  of  the  little  colony  was 
convened  and  opened  its  sessions  on  the  25-26th 
of  January,  1637.  All  who  had  taken  up  lands 
were  summoned  to  attend  in  person."     Some  of 
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the  result iiii,'  Icsisliition  Wiis  ilisapiirovcd  by  tlio 
missidiiaiii's,  luid  "the  vaiiaiice  of  opiiiion  was 
most  iiiiI'Di'tunatc  in  its  results  to  tlie  colony,  us 
impairing  the  liarinoiiy  wliieh  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed."—  J.  G.  Shea,  The  CalhuUc  Church  in 
Coloniiil  Diii/s,  cli.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Bozm.an,  Ilint.  of  Mm-ylanil, 
ch.  1.  —  W.  II.  Browne,  Omrr/e  Calvert  and 
CeciUns  dilrert,  r/i.  8-4. 

A.  D.  1634. — Embraced  in  the  palatine  grant 
cf  New  Albion.     8ee  Xiow  Ai.iiKiN. 

A.  D.  1635-1638. — The  troubles  with  Clay- 
borne. — William  ('layborne  "was  the  ])er.son 
most  aggrieved  by  the  JIarylaiid  charter.  Under 
a  general  license  from  Charles  I.  to  trade,  he  had 
established  a  lucrative  post  on  Kent  Island.  The 
King,  as  he  bad  iui([iicstioiied  right  to  do  \uider 
the  theory  of  English  law,  gr.antcil  to  Ijonl  lial- 
timore  a  certain  tr;ict  of  wild  land,  including 
Kent  Island.  Clayliornu  had  no  legal  right  there 
except  as  the  sul')ject  of  Baltimore;  but,  since 
his  real  injuries  coincided  with  the  fancied  ones 
of  the  Virginians  generally,  his  claim  assumed 
importance.  .  .  .  There  was  ...  so  strong  a 
feeling  in  favor  of  Clayborne  in  Virginia  that 
he  was  soon  able  to  send  an  armed  pinnace  up 
the  Chesapeake  to  defend  bis  invaded  rights  at 
Kent  Island,  but  the  expedition  was  unfortunate. 
Governor  Calvert,  after  a  sharp  encoimter,  cap- 
tured Claybornu's  pinnace,  and  proclaimed  its 
owner  a  rebel.  Calvert  then  demanded  that  the 
author  of  this  trouble  sliould  be  given  up  by 
Virginia;  but  Harvey  [the  governor],  wlio  had 
been  In  difficulties  himself  on  account  of  bis 
lukewarmness  toward  Clayborne,  refused  to  com- 
jdy.  Clayborne,  however,  solved  the  problem 
inhis  own  way,  by  going  at  once  to  England  to 
attack  his  enemies  in  their  stronghold.  ...  On 
his  arrival  in  England  he  .  .  .  presented  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King,  and  by  adroitly  working  on  the 
cupidity  of  Charles,  not  only  came  near  recover- 
ing Kent  Island,  but  almost  obtained  a  large 
grant  be.si<Ies.  After  involving  Loril  Baltimore 
in  a  good  deal  of  litigation,  Clayborne  was 
obliged,  by  an  adverse  decision  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Plantations,  to  abandon  all 
hopes  in  England,  and  therefore  withdrew  to 
Virginia  to  wait  for  better  times." — H.  C.  Lodge, 
Short  Hint,  of  the  Eug.  Colonies  in  Am.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Bozman,  llist.  of  Maryland,  v. 
2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1643-1649. — Colonial  disturbances 
from  the  English  Civil  War. — Lord  Baltimore 
and  the  Puritans. — The  struggle  of  parties  in- 
cident to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  civil  war,  in  England,  was  attended  in 
!Marylan<l  "  with  a  degree  of  violence  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  substantial  results.  It  is  difficult 
to  fasten  the  blame  of  the  tirst  attack  definitely 
on  cither  party.  In  1043  or  1044  the  King  gave 
letters  of  marque  to  Leonard  Calvert  commis- 
sioning him  to  seize  upon  all  ships  belonging  to 
the  Parliament.  It  would  seem,  however,  as  if 
the  other  side  had  begun  to  be  active,  since  only 
three  months  hiter  we  find  the  Governor  issuing 
a  proclamation  for  the  arrest  of  Richard  Ingle,  a 
sea-captain,  apparently  a  Puritan  and  an  ally  of 
CJlayborne.  .  .  .  Ingle  .  .  .  lauded  at  St.  Mary's 
[1045],  while  Clayborne  at  the  same  time  made  a 
fresh  attempt  upon  Kent  Island,  Later  events 
showed  that  under  a  resolute  leader  tlie  Maryland 
Royalists  were  capable  of  a  determined  resis- 
tance, but  now  eitlier  uo  such  leader  was  forth- 


coming, or  the  party  was  taken  by  surprise. 
Cornwallis,  who  seems  to  have  been  tlie  most 
energetic  man  in  the  colony,  was  absent  in  Eng- 
land, and  Leonard  Calvert  fled  into  Virgini.i, 
ap|)arently  witlunit  an  effort  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority. Ingle  and  his  followers  landed  and 
seized  upon  St.  Mary's,  took  possession  of  the 
government,  and  jjlundered  Cornwallls's  house 
and  goods  to  tlie  value  of  £:jO().  Their  success 
was  short  lived.  C:ilvert  returneil,  rallied  his 
jiarly,  and  ejected  Clayborne  and  Ingle.  The 
Parli:nnent  made  no  attempt  to  back  the  proceed- 
ings of  its  supporters,  and  the  matter  dwindleil 
into  a  petty  dispute  between  Ingle  and  Cornwal- 
lis, in  which  the  latter  olitained  at  least  some  re- 
dress for  his  lo.sses.  The  Isle  of  Kent  held  out 
somewhat  longer,  but  in  the  cours<'  of  the  ne.\t 
year  it  was  brought  back  to  its  allegiance.  This 
event  was  followed  in  less  than  a  twelveiuoiith 
by  the  death  of  the  Governor  [.Time  9,  104T], 
Baltimore  now  began  to  see  that  in  the  existing 
position  of  parties  he  must  choose  between  his 
fidelity  to  a  fallen  cause  and  his  position  as  the 
Proprietor  of  Maryland.  As  early  as  1642  we 
find  him  warning  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in 
liis  colony  that  they  must  expect  no  privileges 
beyond  tliose  which  they  would  enjoy  in  Eng- 
land, lie  now.sbowed  his  anxiety  to  propitiate 
the  rising  powers  by  his  choice  of  a  successor  to 
his  brother  The  new  Governor,  William  Stone, 
was  a  Protestant.  The  Council  was  also  recon- 
stituted and  only  two  Papists  appeared  among 
its  members.  .  .  .  Furthermore  lie  [Lord  Balti- 
more] exacted  from  Stone  an  oath  that  be  would 
not  molest  any  persons  on  the  ground  of  their 
religion,  provided  they  acceiited  the  fundamental 
dogmas  of  Christianity.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  singled  out  as  the  special  objects  of  this  pro- 
tection, though  we  may  re;isouably  suppose  that  it 
was  also  intended  to  check  religious  dissensions. 
So  far  Baltimore  only  acted  like  a  prudent,  uuen- 
thusiastic  man,  who  was  willing  to  make  the 
best  of  a  defeat  and  save  what  he  could  out  of 
it  by  a  seemingl}-  free  sacrifice  of  Avhat  was 
alre:xdy  lost.  .  .  .  The  internal  condition  of  the 
colony  had  now  been  substantially  changed  since 
the  failure  of  Ingle  and  Clayborne.  The  Puri- 
tan party  there  had  received  an  important  ad- 
dition. ...  A  number  of  ISTonconformists  had 
made  an  attempt  to  estalilisb  themseh-es  on  the 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  .  .  .  The  tolera- 
tion -svhicb  was  denied  them  by  the  rigid  and 
narrow-minded  Anglicanism  of  Virginia  was  con- 
ceded by  the  lilierality  ortheindiiferenceof  Balti- 
more. The  precise  date  and  manner  of  their 
immigration  cannot  be  discovered,  but  we  know 
that  by  lOM  their  settlement  was  iniport:mt 
enough  to  be  made  into  a  separate  county  under 
the  name  of  Ann  Arundel,  and  by  16.")3  tliey 
formed  two  distinct  communities,  numbering  be- 
tween them  close  upon  140  householders.  All 
that  was  required  of  them  was  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Proprietor,  and  it  .seems  doubtful  whether 
even  that  was  exacted  at  the  outset.  They 
seem,  in  the  unsettled  and  anarcliical- comlilicm 
of  the  colony,  to  have  been  allowed  to  form  a 
separate  and"  well-nigh  independent  body,  hold- 
ing political  views  openly  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  Proprietor.  To  what  extent  the  settlers 
on  the  Isle  of  Kent  were  avowedly  hostile  to 
Baltimore's  government  is  doubtful.  But  it  is 
clear  that  discontent  was  rife  among  them,  and 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  uew-coniers  they 
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made  up  a  formidable  body,  prepared  to  oppose 
the  Proprietor  aud  support  the  Parliament. 
Symptoms  of  iuterual  disaffection  were  seen  in 
tlie  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  1649." — J. 
A.  Dovle,  T/ie  English  in  America:  Virginia, 
Mary  fa  ml.  dr.,  ch.  10. 

Also  in;  G.  P.  Fisher.  The  Cohmial  Era,  cli.  5. 

A.  D.  1649. — The  Act  of  Toleration. — "Re- 
ligious liberty  was  a  vital  part  of  the  earliest 
common-law  of  the  province.  At  the  date  of 
the  charter.  Toleration  existed  in  the  heart  of 
the  proprietary.  Aud  it  appeared  in  the  earliest 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  province. 
But  an  oath  was  soon  prepared  by  liim,  includ- 
ing a  pledge  from  the  governor  and  the  privy 
counsellors,  'directly  or  indirectly'  to  'trouble, 
molest,  or  discountenance'  no  'person  whatever,' 
in  the  province,  '  profes.-iing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ.'  Its  date  is  still  an  open  question  — 
some  writers  supposing  it  was  imposed  in  1637; 
and  others,  in  1648.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
oath  of  the  latter  was  but '  an  augmented  edition ' 
of  the  one  in  the  former  year.  The  grant  of  the 
charter  marks  the  era  of  a  special  Toleration. 
But  the  earliest  practice  of  the  government  pre- 
sents the  lir.st,  the  official  oath  the  second,  the 
action  of  the  Assembly  in  1649  the  third,  and  to 
advocates  of  a  republican  governnient  the  most 
important  phasis,  in  the  history  of  the  general 
Toleration.  ...  To  the  legislators  of  1649  was 
it  given  ...  to  take  their  own  rank  among  the 
foremost  spirits  of  the  age.  Near  the  close  of 
the  session,  .  .  .  by  a  solemn  act  [the  'Act  Con- 
cerning Religion '],  the}'  endorsed  that  policy 
which  ever  since  has  shed  the  brightest  lustre 
upon  the  legislative  annals  of  the  province.  .  .  . 
The  design  was  five-fold: — to  guard  by  an  ex- 
press penalty  '  the  most  sacred  things  of  God  ' ; 
to  inculcate  the  principle  of  religious  decency 
and  order;  to  establish,  upon  a  tirmer  basis,  the 
harmony  already  existing  between  the  colonists; 
to  secure,  in  the  fullest  sense,  freedom  as  well  as 
protection  to  all  believers  in  Christianity ;  and  to 
protect  quiet  disbelievers  against  every  sort  of 
reproach  or  ignominy." — G.  L.  Davis,  The  Day- 
star  of  American  Freedom,  ch.  4-7. — "In  the 
wording  of  this  act  we  see  evident  marks  of  a 
compromise  between  the  differing  .sentiments  in 
the  Assembly.  ...  It  was  as  good  a  compro- 
mise as  could  be  made  at  the  time,  and  an  im- 
men.se  advance  upon  the  principles  and  practice 
of  the  age.  In  reality,  it  simpl}'  formulated  in 
a  statute  what  had  been  Baltimore's  jiolicy  from 
the  first.  .  .  .  From  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
no  man  was  molested  under  Baltimore's  nde  on 
account  of  religion.  AVhenever  the  Proprietary's 
power  was  overthrown,  religious  persecution  be- 
gan, and  was  checked  so  soon  as  he  was  rein- 
stated."— W.  II.  Browne,  Maryland,  ch.  4. 

Also  ix:  The  .same,  George  Cal re rt  and  Cecil- 
ins  Calrert.  c!i.  S. 

A.  D.  1650-1675. — In  Puritan  times,  and 
after.  —  "To  whatever  causes  .  .  .  toleration 
was  due,  it  worked  well  in  |)opula1ing  Mary- 
land. There  was  an  influx  of  immigralion,  com- 
posed in  part  of  the  l^uritans  driven  from  Vir- 
ginia l)y  Berkeley.  Tliesc;  ])eople,  ;illliough 
refusing  the  oath  of  fi<lelily,  settled  at  Provi- 
dence, near  the  site  of  .\nnapolis.  Not  merely 
the  Protestant  but  the  Puritan  interest  was  now 
pre<lominant  in  Maryland,  and  in  the  next  As- 
sembly the  Puritan  f.ution  had  control.  Tliey 
elected  one  of  their  leaders  Si)eaker,  and  expelled 


a  Catholic  who  refused  to  take  an  oath  requiring 
secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  Burgesses.  .  .  .  Yet 
they  passed  stringent  laws  against  Clayborne,  and 
an  act  reciting  their  affection  for  Lord  Baltimore, 
who  had  so  vivid  an  idea  of  their  ])ower  that  he 
deemed  it  best  to  assent  to  sumptuary  laws  of  a 
typically  Puritan  character.  The  Assembly  ap- 
pears to  have  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
Parliament,  while  their  proprietary  went  so  far 
in  the  same  direction  that  his  loyalty  was 
doubted,  and  Charles  II.  afterward  appointed  Sir 
William  Davenant  in  his  place  to  govern  Mary- 
land. This  discreet  conduct  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Baltimore  served,  however,  as  a  protection 
neither  to  the  colonists  nor  to  the  proprietary 
rights.  To  the  next  Assembly,  the  Puritans  of 
Providence  refused  to  send  delegates,  evidently 
expecting  a  dissolution  of  the  [iroprietary  gov- 
ernment, and  the  consequent  supremacy  of  their 
faction.  Nor  were  they  deceived.  8uch  had 
been  the  prudence  of  the  As.sembly  and  of  Lord 
Baltimore  that  Maryland  was  m  it  cxjiressly  named 
in  the  Parliamentary  commission  fortlic  'reduce- 
ment '  of  the  colonies,  but,  unfortunafelj'.  Clay- 
borne  was  the  ruling  spirit  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary commissioners,  and  he  was  not  the  man 
to  let  any  informality  of  wording  in  a  document 
stand  between  him  and  his  revenge.  .  .  .  Clay- 
borne  and  Richard  Bennet.  one  of  the  Provi- 
dence settlers,  and  also  a  commissioner,  soon 
gave  their  undivided  attention  to  ^Maryland." 
Stone  was  displaced  from  the  Governorship,  but 
reinstated  after  a  year,  taking  sides  for  a  time 
with  the  Puritan  party.  "  lie  endeavored  to 
trim  at  a  time  when  trimming  was  impossible. 
.  .  .  Stone's  second  change,  however,  was  a  de- 
cided one.  Although  he  proclaimed  Cromwell 
as  Lord-Protector,  he  carried  on  tlie  government 
exclusively  in  Baltimore's  interest,  ejected  the 
Puritans,  recalled  the  Catholic  Councillors,  and 
issued  a  proclamation  against  the  inhaliitants  of 
Providence  as  factious  and  seditiotLS.  A  flagrant 
attempt  to  convert  a  young  girl  to  Catholicism 
added  fuel  to  the  flames.  Jloderation  was  at  an 
end.  Clayborne  and  Bennet,  backed  by  Vir- 
ginia, retiirned  and  called  an  Assembly,  from 
which  Catholics  were  to  be  excluded.  In  Mary- 
land, as  in  England,  the  extreme  wing  of  the 
Puritan  party  was  now  in  the  ascendant,  and  ex- 
ercised its  power  oppressivel)'  and  relentlessly. 
Stone  took  arms  and  marched  against  the  Puri- 
tans. A  battle  was  fought  at  Providence,  in 
which  the  Puritans,  who.  whatever  their  other 
failings,  were  always  ready  in  a  fray,  were  com- 
])letely  victorious.  xV  few  executions  and  some 
sequestrations  followed,  and  severe  laws  against 
the  Catholics  were  passed.  The  policy  of  the 
Puritans  was  not  toleration,  and  they  certainly 
never  believed  in  it.  Nevertheless.  Lord  Balti- 
more kept  his  patent,  and  the  Puritans  did  not 
receive  in  England  the  warm  sympathy  they 
had  expected."  In  the  end  (16r)7)  there  was  a 
com|ir<miisc.  The  proprietary  govermnent  was 
re-established,  and  Fendall,  whom  Baltimore 
had  a]iiiointed  Governor  in  jilaee  of  Stone,  was 
recognized.  "The  results  of  all  this  turbulence 
were  the  right  to  carry  arms,  the  lu'actical  asser- 
tion of  the  right  to  make  laws  and  lay  taxes, 
relief  from  the  oath  of  fealty  with  the  obno.\ious 
clauses,  and  the  breakdow-n  of  the  Catholic 
interest  in  jMaryland  politics.  Toleration  was 
wisely  restored.  The  .solid  advantages  were 
gained  by  the  Puritan  minority  at  the  expense 
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of  llic  lurd  proiiriclary.  In  the  iiilcrrcniiuin 
wliicli  I'usucd  oa  the  ubdication  of  Kicliiinl 
Cromwell,  tlie  Assembly  met  and  claimed  su- 
preme authority  in  the  province,  anil  denied 
their  responsibility  to  any  one  but  the  sovereign 
in  Ennland.  Fendall,  a  weak  man  of  the  aj;i- 
tator  species,  accedeil  to  th(^  claims  of  the  As- 
sembly; but  liallimore  removed  Kendall,  and 
kept  "the  iiower  whieli  the  Assembly  had  at- 
tempted to  take  away.  .  .  .  Maryland  did  not 
suffer  by  the  Restoration,  as  was  the  case  with 
her  sister  colonies,  but  gained  many  solid  advan- 
tages. The  factious  .strife  of  years  was  at  last 
allayed,  and  order,  [leacc,  and  stability  of  gov- 
ernment supervened.  Philip  Calvert,  an  illegit- 
imate son  of  the  first  proprietary,  was  governor 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  then  succee<led 
[1(>(!1|  liy  his  nephew,  Charles,  the  oldest  .son  of 
Lord  Baitimore,  whose  administration  lasted  for 
fourteen.  It  would  have  been  diliicult  to  find  at 
that  time  better  governors  than  these  Calverts 
proved  themselves.  Moderate  and  just,  they 
administered  the  affairs  of  Maryland  sensibly 
and  well.  Poijulatiou  increased,  and  the  inuni- 
gration  of  Quakers  and  foreigners,  and  of  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations,  was  greatly  stimulated 
by  a  renewal  of  the  old  policy  of  religious  tol- 
eration. The  prosperity  of  the  colony  was 
marked. " —  H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hint,  of  Vie  Eng. 
Colonien,  ch.  3. 

AIjSO  IN:  J.  Grahame,  Hint,  nf  the  U.  S.  (Co- 
lonial), bk.  3  (p.  1).— U.  R.  Randall,  APiiritnn. 
Colony  in  Mil.  {John.<i  Hopkins  Unit'.  Stiidii'.i,  ith 
series,  no.  6). — W.  II.  Browne,  George  Caloertaiul 
Cecili'is  Cilnrl.  fh .  S-!l. 

A.  D.  1664-1682.— Claims  to  Delaware  dis- 
puted by  the  Duke  of  York. — Grant  of  Dela- 
ware by  the  Duke  to  William  Penn.  See 
Pknnsylv.vxia:   .\.  I).  l(>8-3. 

A.  D.  1681-1685. —  The  Boundary  dispute 
with  William  Penn,  in  its  first  stages.  See 
I'kn.nsvlv.wia  :   .\.  1).  KiS.'i. 

A.  D.  1688-1757. — Lord  Baltimore  deprived 
of  the  government. — Change  of  faith  and  res- 
toration of  his  son. — Intolerance  revived. — 
Lord  Baltimore,  "  tliougli  guilty  of  no  nialeail- 
ministratiou  in  his  government,  though  a  zealous 
Roman  catholic,  and  firmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  king  James  II.,  could  not  prevent  his  charter 
from  being  questioned  in  that  arliitrary  reign, 
and  a  suit  from  being  commenced  to  deprive  lum 
of  the  property  and  jurisdiction  of  a  province 
granted  by  the  royal  favour,  and  peopled  at  such 
a  vast  expence  of  his  own.  But  it  was  the  error 
of  that  weak  and  unfortunate  reign,  neither  to 
know  its  friends,  nor  its  enemies;  but  by  a  blind 
precipitate  conduct  to  hurry  on  everything  of 
wdiatever  conseciuence  with  almost  equal  heat, 
and  to  Imagine  that  the  sound  of  the  royal  au- 
thority was  sufficient  to  justify  every  sort  of 
conduct  to  every  sort  of  p<-ople.  But  these  in- 
juries could  not  shake  the  honour  and  constancy 
of  lord  Baltimore,  nor  tempt  hira  to  desert  the 
cause  of  his  master.  Upon  the  revolution  [IGSS] 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  favour;  yet  he 
met  with  more  than  king  James  had  intendeil 
him;  he  was  deprived  indeed  of  all  his  jurisdic- 
tion [IGDl],  but  he  was  left  the  profits  of  liis 
province,  which  were  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able; and  when  his  descendeuts  had  conformed 
to  the  (dnircli  of  England,  they  were  restored 
[1741]  to  all  their  rights  as  fully  as  the  legisla- 
ture has  thought  tit  that  any  proprietor  should 


enjoy  tliem.  When  \ipiin  the  revolution  power 
changed  hands  in  tliat  province,  llie  new  men 
made  but  an  indill'crent  requital  for  the  liberties 
and  indulgences  tliej'  had  enjoyed  under  the  old 
administration.  They  not  only  deprived  the  Ro- 
man catholics  of  all  share  in  the  government,  but 
<if  all  tlic  rights  of  freemen;  they  have  even 
adnpted  the  whole  body  of  the  penal  laws  of 
JCngland  against  them;  they  are  at  this  day  1 17.'>7] 
meditating  new  laws  in  the  same  spirit,  and  they 
would  \indoul)tedly  go  to  the  greatest  lengths  in 
this  respect,  if  the  moderation  anil  good  sense 
of  the  government  in  England  did  not  set  some 
bounds" to  their  bigotry."— E.  I'.nrke,  Acnl  of  the 
KnrojKtui  Settlements  in  Aimrini,  pt.  7,  ch.  18 
((•.2).  —  "We  may  now  ]daee  side  by  side  the 
three  tolerations  of  Maryland.  The  toleration  of 
the  Proprietaries  lasted"  fifty  years,  and  under  it 
all  believers  in  Christ  were  equal  before  the  law, 
and  all  support  to  cliurchi'S  or  nunisters  was  vol- 
untary; the  Puritan  toleration  lasted  six  years, 
and  included  all  but  Papists,  I'relatists,  and 
those  wdiolield  objectionable  doctrines;  tlie  Angli- 
can toleration  lasted  eighty  y<'ars,  and  had  glebes 
and  churehc'S  fur  the  Esta'liiishmeut,  counivaiicc 
for  Dissenters,  the  penal  laws  for  Catholics." — 
W.  H.  P.rowne,  M.irnloud.  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1690.— The  first  Colonial  Congress.— 
King  William's  War.  See  L'NiTiiU  St.vtes  01.' 
Am.:  .\.  1).  lOiMJ;  and  Can.a.I).\:  A.  D.  1689- 
U'lllll. 

A.  D.  1729-1730. — The  founding  of  Balti- 
more.—  "Maryland  had  never  t;d-ien  kindly  to 
towns,  and  tlmugli  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  in 
conformity  with  the  royiil  wish,  a  number  were 
foundeil,  the  reluctant  Assembly  '  erecting  '  them 
by  batches  — 43  at  once  in  17"06  — scarcely  any 
])assed  beyond  the  embryonic  stage.  .  .  .  St. 
JIary's  anil  Annajjolis,  the  one  waning  as  the 
other  waxed,  remained  the  only  leal  towns  of 
the  colony  iov  the  first  90  years  of  its  existence. 
Jopiia,  on"  the  Gunpowder,  was  the  next,  and  had 
;i  fair  share  of  jirosperity  for  .'iO  years  and  more, 
until  her  young  aud  more  vigorous  rival,  Balti- 
more, drew  off  her  trade,  and  she  gradually 
dwindled,  peaked,  and  pined  away  to  a  solitary 
house  and  a  grass-grown  grave-yard,  wherein 
slumber  the  mortal  remains  of  her  ancient  citi- 
zens. Baltimore  on  the  Patapsco  was  not  the 
first  to  bear  that  appellation.  At  least  two  Bal- 
timores  h;iil  a  name,  it  not  a  local  habitation,  and 
perished,  if  they  cm  be  s:ud  ever  to  have  rightly 
existed,  before  their  younger  sister  saw  the  light. 
...  In  1729,  the  planters  near  the  Patap.sco, 
feeling  the  need  of  a  convenient  ])ort,  made  ap- 
plication to  the  Assembly,  and  an  act  was  passed 
authorising  the  purchase  of  the  necessary  land, 
whereupon  60  acres  bounding  on  the  northwest 
branch  of  the  river,  at  the  part  of  the  harlior  now 
c;illed  the  B;isin,  were  bought  of  Daniel  and 
(UiiU'les  Carroll  at  40  shillings  the  acre.  The 
streets  and  lots  were  laid  off  in  the  following 
.lanuary,  and  purchasers  invited.  The  water- 
fronts "were  immediately  taken  up." — W.  H. 
Browne,  ^fnrl/tnlllJ.  eh.  12. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
L'.MTF.i)  Statks  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1T.">4. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — The  French  and  Indian 
War.  See  C.vkada:  A.  D.  17.")0-17."):).  to  HtiO; 
Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748-17.14.  17.-)4,  17.>"i; 
Nova  Scotia:  xV.  D.  1749-1 7.i.').  ll')'>;  and  Cape 
BiiETON  Island:  A.  D.  17.j8-176J. 
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A.  D.  1760-1767. — Settlement  of  the  boun- 
dary dispute  with  Pennsylvania. — Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.     Si'c-  Penxsyj.vaxi.\:  A.  D.  1700- 

i:i;t. 

A.  D.  1760-1775. —  Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution,  f^cr  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
17G0-1T75,  to  177.5;  aud  Boston;  A.  D.  1708,  to 
1773. 

A.  D.  1776. —  The  end  of  proprietary  and 
royal  government. — Formation  and  adoption 
of  a  state  constitution. — "In  JIaryland  the 
piirty  in  favcir  of  imleponilcuce  encouuterL'd  pe- 
culiar obstacles.  Under  the  proprietary  rule  the 
colony  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  The  Governor,  Robert  Eden,  was 
greatly  respected,  and  to  the  last  was  treated 
with  forbearance.  .  .  .  The  political  power  was 
vested  in  a  Convention  which  created  the  Coun- 
cil of  Safety  and  provided  for  the  common  de- 
fence. This  was.  however,  so  ranch  under  the 
control  of  the  proprietary  party  and  timid  Whiu'S 
that,  on  the  21st  of  May  [1770],  it  renewed  its 
former  instructions  against  independence.  .  .  . 
The  popular  leaders  deterniiued  'to  take  the 
sense  of  the  people.'  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrol- 
ton,  and  Samuel  Chase,  Avho  had  just  returned 
from  Canada,  entered  with  zeal  into  the  move- 
ment on  the  side  of  indeiiendeuce  and  revolution. 
Meetings  were  called  in  the  counties.  .  .  .  Anne 
Arundel  County  declareil  that  the  province,  ex- 
cept in  questions  of  domestic  policy,  was  biiuud 
by  the  decisions  of  Congress.  .  .  .  Charles  County 
followed,  pronouncing  for  independence,  confed- 
eratii>n,  and  a  new  government.  .  .  .  Frederick 
County  (.June  17)  unanimously  resolved;  'That 
what  may  be  recommended  bj'  a  majoritj'  of  the 
Congress  equally  delegated  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Colonies,  we  will,  at  the  hazard  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes,  support  and  maintain.'.  .  . 
This  was  innnediatcly  printed.  '  Head  the 
papers,'  Samuel  Chase  wrote  on  the  21st  to  .John 
Adams,  'and  be  assured  Frederick  speaks  the 
.sense  of  many  counties.'  Two  days  afterward 
the  British  man-of-war,  Fowey,  with  a  flag  of 
truce  at  her  lop-gallant  mast,  anchored  before 
Annapolis;  the  next  day.  Governor  Eden  was  on 
board;  and  so  closed  the  series  of  royal  gover- 
nors on  Maryland  soil." — R.  Frothinghani.  Tlie 
nine  of  the.  RipiiliUr.  pp.  o2-5-5'27.  —  "Elections 
were  held  throughout  the  state  on  the  1st  day  of 
August,  1770,  for  delegates  to  a  new  convention 
to  form  a  constitution  and  state  government. 
.  .  .  On  the  1-lth  of  August  this  new  bod}'  as- 
sembled. .  .  .  On  the  3(1  of  November  the  bill 
of  rights  was  adopted.  On  the  8th  of  the  same 
month  the  constitution  of  tlie  State  was  finally 
agreed  to,  and  elections  ordered  to  carry  it  into 
cifect."— .J.  JlcShcrry,  ITist.  „f  Mari/hind.  ch.  10.— 
See,  also.UxiTEnSTATESoF  Am.  :  A.I).  1770-1779. 

A.  D.  1776-1783.  —  The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence, to  the  Peace  with  Great  Britain.  See 
U.NrrKi)ST.\TKs  OF  .V>r.  :   A.   1).  1770,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1776-1808. — Anti-Slavery  opinion  and 
the  causes  of  its  disappearance.  See  Se.vviouy, 
.\i;..i:(i:   A.  1).   ITTii-lwos. 

A.  D.  1777-1781. — Resistance  to  the  western 
territorial  claims  of  states  chartered  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. — Influence  upon  land-cessions 
to  the  United  States.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  ;   .\.  1).   I7S1-17SO. 

A.  D.  1787-1788.— Adoption  and  ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  OK  A.M. ;  A.  U.  1787;  aud  1787-1789. 


A.  D.  1813. — The  coast  of  Chesapeake  Bay 

harried  by  the  British.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :   A.  I).  1812-1813. 

A.  D.  1861  (April). — Reply  of  Governor  Hicks 
to  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  See 
United  States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1801  (Aphil) 
Pkesident  Lincoln's  t.\LL  to  arms. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).  —  Secession  activity. — 
Baltimore  mastered  by  the  rebel  mob. — At- 
tack on  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Regiment. 
See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1801  (Aphil) 
Activity  of  REiiEi.LioN. 

A.  D.  1861  (April— May).— Attempted  "neu- 
trality" and  the  end  of  it. — General  Butler  at 
Annapolis  and  Baltimore.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  ;  A.  I).  IsOl  (.Vi'iiiL— May:  JIakyland). 

A.  D.  1862  (September). — Lee's  first  inva- 
sion and  his  cool  reception. — The  battles  of 
South  Mountain  and  Antietam.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  ;  A.  I).  1802  (Sei'TE.mbek;  Mary- 
land). 

A.  D.  1863. — Lee's  second  invasion. — Get- 
tysburg. See  United  St.\te9  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1803  (.June — .July;  Pennsylvania). 

A.  D.  1864. — Early's  invasion.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1804  (.July:  Virginia — 
^Maryland). 

A.  D.  1867. — The  founding  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins University.  See  Educ.\tion.  Modern: 
America:  A.  D.-18e7. 

MARZOCCC— '■•:Marzocco' was  the  name 
given  to  the  Florentine  Lion,  a  stone  figure  of 
which  was  set  up  in  all  subject  places  and  the 
name  shouted  as  a  battle-cry  by  their  armies.  It 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  '  Mare ' 
(form,  or  appearance,  or  aspect)  and  '  Sciabhal.' 
'a  great  Lion.' " — II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Ilia- 
tori!,  r.  4.  p.  103.  fn,.t-uotc. 

MASANIELLO'S  REVOLT.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  1040-1(>'')4. 

MASKOKI  FAMILY  OF  INDIANS.  See 
Ameiucan  Auorioines:  Mi>kiiooi:an  Family. 

MASKOUTENS,  OR  MASCONTENS, 
The.     See  American  Aborigines:  Sacs,  inc. 

MASNADA.     See  C.vttani. 

MASON,  John,  and  his  grant  in  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Sc- New  Ex. .land:  A.  D.  1(521-1031. 

MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE.  See  Penn- 
sylvania: A.  1).  1700-1707. 

MASON  AND  SLIDELL,  The  seizure  of. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  18G1  (Nove.m- 
ber). 

MASORETES,  OR  MASSORETES — 
MASORETIC— When  the  Hebrew  lauguage 
had  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  "the  so- 
called  Masoretes,  or  Jewish  scribes,  in  the  sixth 
century  after  the  Christian  era,  invented  a  sys- 
tem of  symbols  whicli  should  represent  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  read,  or  rather  chanted,  at  the  time  in  the 
great  synagogue  of  Tiberias  in  Palestine.  It  is 
in  accordance  with  this  Slasoretic  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation that  Hclirew  is  now  taught." — A.  II. 
Sayce,  Frexli  Liglit  frotn  the  Ancient  Jfontiinent.i. 
eh.  3. — "Massora  denotes,  in  general,  tradition 
.  .  .  ;  bufmoro  especially  it  denotes  the  tradition 
concerning  the  text  of  the  Bible.  Hence  those 
who  made  this  special  tradition  their  object  of 
study  were  called  Massoretes.  .  .  .  As  there  was 
an  eastern  and  western,  or  Babylonian  and  Pal- 
estinian Talmud,  so  likewise  there  developed 
itself    a    twofold    Massora, —  a    Babylonian,  or 
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MASORETES. 

eastern,  :uiil  a  Palestinian,  or  wfslcrn:  llir  nmre 
important  is  tlie  former.  At  Tiberias  tlie  study 
of  llic  Massora  liail  l)een  in  a  tlourisliinu;  condi- 
tion for  a  loni;  time.  Here  lived  tlie  famous 
Massorete,  Aaron  l)cn-JIo,ses  ben-Aslier,  com- 
monly called  Beii-Asher,  in  the  beirinninj^  of  the 
tenth  century,   who  finally  fixed   the  so-called 


MASSACHUSETTS,  10-,>(l. 
Massoretic  text." — Schaff-IIerzoQ Ewt/rlj/ii.  ,,f  Jie- 

liilimis    h'li'iirliililf. 

MASPIANS,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
ancient  I'crsians. — M.  Duucker,  llixt.  nf  Antiq., 
/,/,-.  «.  r/i.  -.',. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  The.     SeeAMEUiCAN 

AboHIUINES:    ALGONQt;iAN  FAMILY. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The  Name. — "The  name  Massacliusctts,  so 
far  as  1  have  ob.served,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Captain  Smitli  in  his  '  Description  of  New  En.!?- 
land,'  1616.  He  spells  the  word  variously,  but 
he  appears  to  use  the  term  Massachuset  and  Mas- 
sachevvset  to  denote  the  country,  while  he  adds 
a  final  's'  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. He  speaks  of  Massaehusets  Jlouut  and 
Massachusets  River,  using  the  word  also  in  its 
possessive  form;  while  in  another  place  he  calls 
the  former  'the  higli  mountain  of  Jlassachusit. ' 
To  this  mountain,  on  his  map,  he  gives  tlie  Eng- 
lisli  name  of  'Chevyot  Hills.'  llutchiusou  (i. 
46(1)  supposes  the  Blue  Hills  of  Milton  to  be  in- 
tended. He  says  that  a  small  hill  near  Squan- 
tum,  the  former  seat  of  a  great  Indian  sachem, 
was  called  Massachusetts  Hill,  or  Jlount  Massa- 
chu.setts,  down  to  his  time.  Cotton,  in  his  Indian 
vocabulary,  says  the  word  means  'a  hill  in  the 
form  of  au  arrow's  head.'  See,  also,  Neal's 
•New  England,'  ii.  215,  216.  In  the  .Massachu- 
setts charter  the  name  is  spelled  in  three  or  four 
different  ways,  to  make  sure  of  a  description  of 
the  territory." — C.  Deane,  A'ew  England  (Xtirra- 
tive  and  Critical  Jlist.  of  Am.,  v.  8.  ?).  3i'Z.  fuot- 
nute). 

A.  D.  i602. — The  Bay  visited  by  Gosnold. 
See  A.MEi!R'.\.:  A.  1).  l()l)2-160.-). 

A.  D.  1605. — The  Bay  visited  by  Champlain. 
See  ('.\x.\D.\:  A.  1).  16ii;i-n;n."). 

A.  D.  1620. — The  Pilgrim  Fathers.— Whence 
and  why  they  came  to  Nevy  England.  See 
Independents  on  Sei-ak.vtists. 

A.  D.  1620. — The  voyage  of  the  Mayflowrer. 
— The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. — The  founding 
of  Plymouth  colony. —  Tlie  congregation  of 
.lolin  Koliinson,  at  Leyden,  having,  after  long 
eiforts,  procured  from  the  London  Compau}'  for 
Virginia  a  patent  or  grant  of  land  which  proved 
useless  to  them,  and  having  closed  a  hard  bar- 
gain with  certain  merchants  of  Loudon  who  sup- 
plied to  some  limited  extent  the  means  necessary 
for  their  emigration  and  settlement  (see  Inde- 
pendents, OR  Sep.\I!atists:  a.  D.  1617-1620), 
were  prepared,  in  the  summer  of  1620,  to  send 
forth  the  first  pilgrims  from  their  community, 
acro.ss  the  ocean,  seeking  freedom  in  tlic  worship 
of  God.  "The  means  at  command  provided 
only  for  sending  a  portion  of  the  compauj':  and 
'  those  that  stayed,  being  the  greater  number, 
reijuired  the  pastor  to  stay  with  them,'  while 
Elder  Brewster  accompanied,  in  the  pastor's 
stead,  the  almost  as  numerous  minority  who  were 
to  constitute  a  church  by  themselves;  and  in 
every  church,  by  Robinson's  theories,  the  '  .gov- 
erning elder,'  next  in  rank  to  the  pastor  an(i  the 
teacher,  must  be  'apt  to  teach.'  A  small  shi]), — 
the  'Speedwell,' — of  some  60  tons  burden,  was 
bought  and  fitted  out  in  Holland,  and  early  in 
July  those  who  were  ready  for  the  formidable 
voyage,  being  '  the  youugest  aud  strongest  part,' 


left  Leyden  for  embarkation  at  Delft-IIaven, 
nearly  20  miles  to  the  .southward, —  sad  at  the 
parting,  'but.' says  Bradford,  'they  knew  tliat 
they  were  pilgrims.'  About  the  middle  of  the 
second  week  of  the  month  the  vessel  sailed  for 
Southampton,  England.  On  the  arrival  there 
the}-  found  the  '  Jlayfiower, '  a  ship  of  about  180 
tons  burden,  which  had  been  hired  in  London, 
awaiting  them  with  their  fellow  passengers, — 
partly  laborers  employed  by  the  merchants, 
partly  Englishmen  like-minded  witli  themselves, 
who  were  disposed  to  join  the  colony.  Mr. 
AV'estou,  also,  was  there,  to  represent  the  mer- 
chants; but,  when  discussion  arose  about  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  he  went  off  in  anger,  leav- 
ing the  contract  unsigned,  and  the  arrangements 
so  incomplete  that  the  Pilgrims  were  forced  to 
dispose  of  sixty  pounds' worth  of  their  not  abun- 
dant stock  of  provisions  to  meet  absolutely  nec- 
essary charges.  The  ships,  with  perhaps  120 
passengers,  put  to  sea  about  August  5/15,  with 
hopes  of  the  colony  being  well  settled  before 
winter;  but  the  '  Speedwell  'was soon  pronounced 
too  leaky  to  proceed  without  being  overhauled, 
and  so  both  ships  put  in  at  Dartmouth,  after 
eight  da_ys'  sail.  Repairs  were  made,  and  before 
the  end  of  another  week  they  started  again;  but 
when  about  a  hundred  leagues  beyond  Land's 
End,  Re3'nolds,  the  master  of  the  '  S|ieedwell,' 
<leclared  her  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking,  so 
that  both  ships  again  put  about.  On  reaching 
Plymcutli  Harbor  it  was  decided  to  abandon  the 
smaller  vessel,  and  thus  to  send  back  those  of 
the  company  whom  such  a  succession  of  mishaps 
had  disheartened.  ,  ,  .  It  was  not  known  till 
later  that  the  alarm  over  the  '  Speedwell's  '  con- 
dition was  owing  to  deception  practised  by  the 
master  and  crew.  .  .  .  At  length,  on  Wednes- 
day, September  6  '16,  the  Mayfiower  left  Ply- 
mouth, aud  nine  weeks  from  the  following  day, 
on  November  9,  '19,  sighted  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  flat,  but  at  that  time  well-wooded  shores  of 
Cape  Cod.  She  took  from  Plymouth  102  passen- 
gers, besides  the  master  and  crew ;  on  the  voyage 
one  man-servant  died  and  one  child  was  born, 
making  102  (73  males  and  20  females)  who 
reached  their  destination.  Of  tlie.se,  the  colony 
proper  consisted  of  34  adult  males,  18  of  them 
accompanied  by  their  wives  and  14  by  minor 
children  ('20 boys  and  8 girls);  besides  these,  there 
were  3  maid-servants  and  19  men-servants,  sail- 
ors, and  craftsmen, —  5  of  them  only  half-grown 
boys, —  who  were  hired  for  temporary  service. 
Of  the  34  men  who  were  the  nucleus  of  the 
colony,  more  than  half  are  known  to  have  come 
from  Leyden;  in  fact,  but  4  of  the  34  are  cer- 
tainly known  to  be  of  the  Southampton  acces- 
sions. .  .  .  And  whither  were  they  bound  ?  As 
we  have  seen,  a  patent  was  secured  in  1619  in 
Mr.  Wincob's  name;  but  'God  .so  disposed  as 
he  never  went  nor  they  ever  made  use  of  this 
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patent,'  says  Bradford, —  not  liowever  making  it 
clear  when  the  intention  of  colonizing  under  this 
instrument  was  abandoned.  The  '  merchant  ad- 
venturers '  while  negotiating  at  Leyden  seem  to 
liave  taken  out  anotTier  patent  from  the  Virginia 
Company,  in  February,  1620.  in  the  names  of 
John  Peirce  and  of  his  associates:  and  this  was 
more  probably  the  authority  under  which  the 
Mayflower  voyage  was  undertaken.  As  the  Pil- 
grims had  known  before  leaving  Holland  of  an 
intended  grant  of  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia 
to  a  new  company. —  the  Council  for  Xew  Eng- 
land,—  when  they  found  themselves  olT  Cape 
Cod,  '  the  patent  they  had  being  for  Virginia 
and  not  for  Xew  England,  which  belonged  to 
another  Government,  with  which  the  Virginia 
Company  had  nothing  to  do,'  they  changed  the 
ship's  course,  with  intent,  says  Bradford,  'to 
find  .some  place  about  Hudson's  Kiver  for  their 
habitation.' and  so  fulfil  the  conditions  of  their 
patent;  but  dilliculties  of  navigation  and  opposi- 
tion from  the  master  and  crew  caused  the  e.\iles, 
after  half  a  day's  voyage,  to  retrace  their  course 
and  seek  a  resting-place  on  the  nearest  shore. 
.  .  .  Their  radical  change  of  destination  exposed 
the  colonists  to  a  new  danger.  As  soon  as  it 
was  known,  some  of  the  hired  laborers  threatened 
to  break  loose  (upon  landing)  from  their  engage- 
ments, and  to  enjoy  full  licen.se,  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  the  autliority  delegated  in.  the  Vir- 
ginia Company's  patent.  The  necessity  of  some 
mode  i>f  civil  government  had  been  enjoined  on 
the  Pilgrims  in  the  farewell  letter  from  their 
jiastor,  and  was  now  availeil  of  to  restrain  these 
insurgents  and  to  imite  visibly  the  well-affected. 
A  compact,  which  has  often  been  eulogized  as 
the  first  written  constitution  in  the  world,  was 
drawn  up.  .  .  .  Of  the  41  signers  to  this  com- 
pact, 34  were  the  adults  called  above  the  nucleus 
of  the  colony,  and  seven  were  servants  or  hired 
workmen;  the  seven  remaining  adidt  males  of 
the  latter  sort  were  perhaps  too  ill  to  sign  with 
the  rest  (all  of  them  soon  died),  or  the  list  of 
signers  may  be  imperfect.  This  needful  pre- 
liminary step  was  taken  on  Satiu'day,  November 
11/21.  by  which  time  llie  Mayflower  had  rounded 
the  Cape  and  found  shelter  in  the  quiet  harbor 
on  which  now  lies  the  village  of  Provincetown; 
and  probably  on  tlic  same  day  they  '  chose,  or 
rather  confirmed,' as  Bradford  has  it,  .  .  .  Jlr. 
.John  Carver  governor  for  the  ensuing  year.  On 
the  same  day  an  armed  delegation  visited  the 
neighboring  shore,  finding  no  inhabitants.  There 
were  no  attractions,  however,  for  a  iiermanent 
settlement,  nor  even  accommodations  for  a  com- 
fortable encampment  while  such  a  place  was 
being  sought,"  .Some  days  were  spent  in  exploring 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  and  the  harbor  since  known  as 
Plymouth  Bay  was  chosen  for  the  settlement  of 
the  colony.  The  exploring  party  landed,  as  is 
believed,  at  the  famous  Hock,  on  Jlonday  De- 
cember 11/21.  "Througli  an  tuifortiunite  mis- 
take, originating  in  the  last  century,  the  22d  has 
been  eonunonly  ado|ited  as  the  true  date,  .  .  . 
Tradition  divides  the  honor  of  being  the  first  to 
step  on  Plymouth  Kock  between  .lolm  Aldenand 
.■Mary  Chilton,  but  the  dale  of  their  landing  nnist 
have  been  sul)sei|uetit  to  Decemberll  [N,  S,2r|." 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  week,  I)<'cember 
16/26,  that  the  .Mayflower  was  anchored  in  the 
chosen  haven,  "  Tlie  selection  of  a  site  and  the 
preparation  of  materials,  in  luux'rtain  weather, 
delayed  till  Monday,  the  25th  [.Jan.  4,  N.  S.]  the 


beginning  of  '  the  first  house  for  common  use,  to 
receive  them  and  their  goods.'  Before  the  new 
year,  house-lots  w'ere  assigned  to  families,  and 
by  the  middle  of  January  most  of  the  company 
had  left  the  ship  for  a  home  on  land." — F.  ij. 
Dexter,  The  Pilgrim  Church  and  Plynwnth 
Culoiiy(\arratire  and  Criticdl  Hist,  of  Am.,  o. 
3,  ch.  8,  xcith  foot-notes). — "Before  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  they  by  a  solemn  instrument  founded 
the  Puritan  republic.  The  tone  of  this  instru- 
ment and  the  success  of  its  authors  may  afford 
a  lesson  to  revolutionists  who  sever  the  jiresent 
from  the  past  with  the  guillotine,  fling  the  illus- 
trious dead  out  of  their  tombs,  and  begin  history 
again  with  the  year  one.  These  men  had  been 
wronged  as  much  as  the  .Jacobins.  'In  the  name 
of  God.  Amen.  We  whose  names  are  under- 
written, the  loyal  subjects  of  our  dread  Sover- 
eign Lord  King  James,  by  the  grace  of  God  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith, 
etc,  having  undertaken,  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  advancement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
honour  of  our  king  and  country,  a  voyage  to 
plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Virginia,  do  by  these  presents  solemnly  and 
mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one 
another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  to- 
gether into  a  civil  body  politic  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation,  and  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  ends  aforesaid;  and  by  virtue  hereof 
to  exact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just  and 
equal  laws,  ordinances  and  acts,  constitmions  and 
otfiees,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought 
most  meet  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony,  unto 
which  we  promi.se  all  due  submission  and  obe- 
dience." And  then  follows  the  roll  of  plebeian 
names,  to  which  the  Koll  of  Battle  Abbey  is  a 
poor  record  of  nobility.  There  are  points  in  liis- 
tory  at  which  the  spirit  which  moves  the  whole 
shows  itself  more  clearly  through  the  outward 
frame.  This  is  one  of  them.  Here  we  are  pass- 
ing from  the  feudal  age  of  privilege  and  force 
to  the  age  of  due  submission  and  obedience,  to 
just  and  equal  offices  and  laws,  for  our  better 
ordering  and  preservation.  In  this  political  cove- 
nant of  the  Pilgrim  fathers  lies  the  American 
Declaraticm  of  Independence.  From  the  Ameri- 
can Declaration  of  Independence  was  borroweil 
the  French  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man. 
France,  rushing  ill-prepared,  though  with  over- 
weening confidence,  on  the  great  problems  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  shattered  not  her  own  hopes 
alone,  Initnearly  at  the  same  moment  the  Puritan 
Ue|mblic.  breaking  the  last  slight  link  that  bound 
it  to  feudal  Europe,  and  placing  modern  society 
firmly  and  trancpiilly  on  its  new  foundation.  To 
the  free  States  of  America  we  owe  our  best 
assurance  that  the  oldest,  the  most  famous,  the 
most  cherished  of  human  institutions  are  not  the 
life,  nor  would  their  fall  be  the  death,  of  social 
man;  that  all  which  comes  of  Charlemagne,  and 
all  which  comes  of  Coustanline,  might  go  to  the 
tombs  of  Charlemagne  and  Constantine.  and  yet 
social  duly  and  allVction.  reliL'i(pn  and  worship, 
free  obedience  to  good  government,  free  rever- 
ence for  just  laws,  contiinu^  as  before.  They 
who  have  achieved  this  have  little  need  to  talk 
of  Btmker's  Hill." — Goldwin  Smith,  On  the 
Foii>ulation.(ifthe  Am.  Coloiiieji (Lefts,  on  the  Stiidi/ 
of  Hist.). 

Also  in:  W.  Bradford,  Hist,  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation (.\fass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ath  series,  r.  3).  hi:  1. 
— Mourt's  Relation,  or  Journal  of  the  Plantation, 
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at  Plymontk  ;  cd.  hy  U.  \T.  DcTtcr.—J.  S.  Biirry, 
JIM.  (if  M.i«x.,  v.  h  ffi-  '^^■ 

A.  D.  1621. — The  first  year  of  the  Plymouth 
Colony  and  its  sufferings. — The  Pierce  patent. 
— The  naming  of  Plymouth. — "The  laljor  nf 
])n)viiling  habitations  had  scarcely  begun,  when 
sickness  set  in,  the  coiiseciiiencc  of  exposure  and 
had  food.  Witliin  four  months  it  carried  oil 
nearly  half  their  tniniber.  Six  died  in  Dccein- 
l)er,  eiglit  in  .lanuary,  seventeen  in  Februaiy, 
and  thirteen  in  .March.  At  one  time  during  the 
winter,  only  si.x  or  seven  had  strength  enough 
left  to  nurse  the  dying  and  bury  the  dead.  Des- 
titute of  every  provision,  which  the  weakness 
and  the  ilaiiitiness  of  the  invalid  require,  the  sick 
lay  crowded  in  the  unwholesome  vessel,  or  in 
half  b\iilt  cabins  heaped  around  with  snow-drifts. 
The  rude  sailors  refused  them  even  a  share  of 
those  coarse  sea-stores  which  would  have  given 
a  little  variety  to  their  diet,  till  disease  spread 
among  the  crew,  and  the  kind  ministrations  of 
those  whom  they  had  neglected  and  affronted 
brought  them  to  a  better  temper.  The  dead 
were  interred  in  a  bluff  by  the  water-side,  the 
marks  of  burial  being  carefully  effaced,  lest  the 
natives  should  discover  how  the  colony  had  been 
weakened.  .  .  .  Jleantimc!,  courage  and  fidelity 
never  gave  out.  The  well  carried  out  the  dead 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  then  hastened 
back  from  the  burial  to  wait  on  the  sick ;  and  as 
the  sick  began  to  recover,  they  took  the  jilaces 
of  those  wliose  strength  had  been  exhausted." 
In  March,  the  first  intercourse  of  the  colonists 
with  the  few  natives  of  the  region  was  o|)ened, 
through  Samoset,  a  fiiendly  Indian,  who  had 
learned  from  fishermen  on  the  more  eastern  coast 
to  speak  a  little  English.  Soon  afterwards,  they 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with 
JIassasoit,  the  chief  of  the  nearest  tribe,  which 
treaty  remained  in  force  for  54  years.  On  the 
5tli  of  April  the  Mayflower  set  sail  on  her  home- 
ward voyage,  "  witli  scarcely  more  than  half  the 
crew  wdiich  had  navigated  her  to  America,  tlie 
rest  having  fallen  victims  to  the  epidemic  of  the 
winter.  .  .  .  She  carried  back  not  one  of  the 
emigrants,  dispiriting  as  were  the  hardships 
which  they  had  endured,  and  those  they  had  still 
in  prospect."  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
Mayflower,  Carver,  the  Governor,  died.  "  Brad- 
foi'd  was  chosen  to  the  vacant  office,  with  Isaac 
AUerton,  at  his  retpiest,  for  his  A.ssistaut.  Forty- 
six  of  the  colonists  of  the  JIavflower  were  now- 
dead,— 38  out  of  the  48  adult  "men.  Before  the 
arrival  of  the  second  i)arty  of  emigrants  in  the 
autumn,  the  dead  reached  tlie  luimber  of  51,  anil 
only  an  equal  number  survived  the  first  miseries 
of  the  enterprise.  .  .  .  Before  the  winter  set  in, 
tidings  from  Englan<l  had  come,  to  relieve  the 
long  year's  lonesomeness;  and  a  welcome  addi- 
tion was  made  to  the  sadly  diminished  number. 
The  Fortune,  a  vessel  of  55  tons'  burden,  reached 
Plymouth  after  a  passage  of  four  months,  with 
Cushman  and  some  80  other  emigrants.  The 
men  who  now  arrived  outnumbere<l  those  of 
their  predecessors  who  were  still  living.  .  .  . 
Some  were  old  friends  of  the  colonists,  at  Ley- 
den.  Others  were  persons  who  added  to  the 
moral  as  well  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
settlement.  But  there  were  not  wanting  such  as 
became  subjects  for  anxiety  and  coercion."  The 
Fortune  also  brought  to  the  colonists  a  patent 
from  the  Council  for  New  England,  as  it  was 
commonly  known  —  the  corporation  into  which 
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tlie  old  I'lymouth  Company,  or  North  Virginia 
liraiich  of  the  Virginia  Company,  had  been  trans- 
formed (sec  Nkw  Enoi-and:  A.  I).  1(>3I)-1()3:J). 
"  Upon  lands  of  this  corporation  Bradford  and 
his  companions  had  sat  down  without  leave,  and 
were  of  course  liable  to  be  summarily  expelled. 
Informed  of  their  position  by  the  return  of  the 
Mayflower  to  England  in  the  siniiig,  their  friends 
obtained  from  the  Council  a  patent  which  was 
brought  hy  the  Fortune.  It  was  taken  out  in 
the  name  of  Molm  Pier('e,  citizen  and  cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  his  associates.'  with  the 
understanding  that  it  should  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Adventurers,  of  whom  Pierce  was  one.  It 
allowed  100  acres  of  land  to  every  colonist  gone 
iuiil  to  go  to  New  England,  at  a  yearly  rent  of 
two  shillings  an  acre  after  seven  3'ears.  It 
granted  1.500  acres  for  public  uses,  and  liberty 
to  '  hawk,  fish,  and  fowd';  to  'truck,  trade,  and 
trallic  with  the  savages';  to  'estalilisli  such  laws 
and  ordinances  as  are  for  their  better  govern- 
ment, and  the  same,  by  such  oflicer  or  ofliccrs  as 
they  shall  by  most  voices  elect  and  choose,  to 
put  in  execution';  and  'to  encounter,  expulse, 
repel,  and  resist  by  force  of  arms '  all  intruiler.s. 
.  .  .  The  in.strument  was  signed  for  thii  Council 
by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  tlii^  Duke  of  Lenox, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  L(jrd  Shellicld,  and  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges.  .  .  .  The  precise  time  of 
the  adopti(m  of  the  name  wdiich  the  settlement 
has  borne  since  its  first  year  is  not  known.  Ply- 
mouth is  the  name  recorded  on  Smith's  map  as 
having  been  given  to  the  spot  by  Prince  Charles. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  emigrants  had  with 
them  this  maji,  which  had  been  much  circulated. 
.  .  .  ^lortou  (.Memorial,  50)  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  adopting  it  that  '  Plymouth  in  Old  England 
was  the  last  town  they  left  in  their  native  coun- 
try, and  they  received  many  kindnesses  from 
some  Christians  there.'  In  Mourt,  'Plymouth' 
and  'the  now  well-defended  tow'n  of  New  Ply- 
mouth '  are  used  as  ecjuivalent.  Later,  the  name 
Plymouth  came  to  be  appropriated  to  the  town, 
and  New  Plymouth  to  the  Colony." — J.  G.  Pal- 
frey,  JItxt.  iif  N.  Eiuj.,  T.  1,  eh.  5,  and  foot-note. 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Goodwin,  Tlie  Fi/r/rim  Eepnh- 
lie,  eh.  9-10. — F.  Baylies,  Hist.  Memoir  of  the 
Colony  of  Kein  Pbpnouth,  v.  1.  eh.  5-0. — A. 
Young,   ClironirhjH  if  the  rUr/iim  Fntliers. 

A.  D.  1622-16^8. — Weston  at  Wessagusset, 
Morton  at  Merrymount,  and  other  settle- 
ments.— "  During  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  voyage  of  the  JIayflower,  several  at- 
tempts at  settlement  were  made  aljout  the  shores 
of  Massachusetts  bay.  One  of  the  merchant 
adventurers,  Thomas  AVeston,  took  it  into  his 
head  in  1023  to  separate  from  his  partners  and 
send  out  a  colony  of  seventy  men  on  his  own 
acconnt.  These  men  made  a  settlement  at  AVes- 
sagusset,  some  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Ply- 
mouth. They  were  a  disorderly,  thriftless  rabble, 
picked  up  from  the  London  streets,  and  soon 
got  into  trouble  with  the  Indians;  after  a  _vear 
they  were  glad  to  get  back  to  England  as  best 
they  could,  and  in  this  the  Plymouth  settlers 
willingly  aided  them.  In  June  of  that  same 
year  iC23  there  arrived  on  the  scene  a  pictur- 
esque but  ill  understood  personage,  Thomas 
Jlorton,  'of  Clifford's  Inn,  Gent.,'  as  he  tells  on 
the  title-page  of  his  quaint  and  delightful  book, 
the  'New  English  Canaan.'  Bradford  disparag- 
ingly says  that  he  'had  been  a  kind  of  petie- 
fogger  of  Furuifell's  Inn';  but  the  churchman 
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Sainufl  ^lavrrick  declares  that  lie  was  a  '  jreii- 
lleinau  ol  good  qiialitie. '  He  was  an  ageut  of 
Sir  Ferdinaudo  Gorges,  aud  came  with  some 
thirty  followers  to  make  the  beginnings  of  a 
royalist  aud  Episcopal  settlement  in  the  Jlassa- 
cluisetts  bay.  He  was  naturally  regarded  witli 
ill  favour  by  the  Pilgrims  as  well  as  by  the  later 
Puritan  settlers,  and  their  accounts  of  him  will 
probably  liear  taking  with  a  grain  or  two  of 
salt.  In  1G2.5  there  came  one  Captain  Wollas- 
ton,  with  a  gang  of  indented  white  .servants, 
and  established  himself  on  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Qnincy.  Finding  this  system  of  iud\is- 
try  ill  suited  to  northern  agriculture,  he  carried 
most  of  his  men  off  to  Virginia,  where  he  sold 
them.  ]\Iorton  took  possession  of  the  site  of  the 
settlement,  wiiich  he  called  Merryniount.  There, 
according  to  Bradford,  lie  set  up  a  '  sehoole  of 
athisme,'  and  liis  men  did  quaff  strong  waters 
and  comport  themselves  'as  if  they  had  anew 
revived  and  celebrated  the  feasts  of  ye  Ro- 
man Goddes  Flora,  or  the  beastly  practices  of 
ye  niadd  Bachanalians. '  Charges  of  atheism 
have  been  freel.y  hurled  about  in  all  ages.  In 
Morton's  case  the  accusation  seems  to  ha\'e  been 
based  upon  the  fact  that  he  used  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  His  men  so  far  maintained 
the  ancient  customs  of  merry  England  as  to 
plant  a  ^Maypole  eighty  feet  lii.gh,  about  which 
they  frolicked  with  the  redskins,  while  further- 
more they  taught  them  the  use  of  firearms  and 
sold  them  muskets  and  rum.  This  was  posi- 
tively dangerous,  and  in  the  summer  of  lOiS  the 
settlers  at  Merryniount  were  dispersed  by  Miles 
Standish.  jNIorton  was  sent  to  England,  but 
returned  the  ne.xt  year,  and  presently  again  re- 
paired to  Jlerrymount.  By  this  time  other  set- 
tlements were  dotted  about  the  coast.  Tliere 
were  a  few  scattered  cottages  or  cabins  at  Xan- 
tasket  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua,  while 
Samuel  Jlaveriek  had  fortified  himself  on  No<l- 
dle's  Island,  and  "William  Blackstone  already 
lived  upon  the  Sliawmut  ])eniusula,  since  called 
Boston.  These  two  gentlemen  were  no  friends 
to  the  Puritans;  they  were  churchmen  and  rep- 
resentatives of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges."  —  J. 
Fiske,  Tlie  BegiiDiings  of  N.  Eng.,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Old  Planters 
about  Boston  Harbor  Qfitss.  Hist.  Soc.  Proceed., 
June,  1878). — The  same,  Introd.  to  Morton's  New 
Enrjlixh  Canaan  (Priiiee  Soe.,  ISS:?). 

A.  D.  1623. — Grant  to  Robert  Gorges  on  the 
Bay.     See  N KW  Enoi.and:   A.  1).  Ki^l-lOSl. 

A.  D.  1623-1629. — Plymouth  Colony. — Land 
allotments. — Buying  freedom  from  the  adven- 
turers at  London. — The  new  patent. — 'In  Ui'J:! 
the  Ami  and  Lit  lie  .James,  the  lornicr  of  140  tons, 
and  the  latler  of  4-t  tons,  arrived  with  (SO  persons 
to  be  added  to  the  colony,  and  a  number  iif  otliers 
who  had  come  at  their  own  charge  and  on  their 
own  account.  .  .  .  The  pa.ssengers  in  the  Ann 
and  Little  .lames  completed  the  list  of  those  who 
are  usually  called  the  first-comers.  The  Ann  re- 
turned to  England  in  Septemlier,  carrying  Jlr. 
Winslow  to  negoliatc  with  the  merchants  for 
needful  sujiplies,  and  the  Little  James  remained 
at  Plyinoulh  in  the  service  of  the  company.  .  .  . 
Up  to  that  time  the  company  had  worked  to- 
gether on  the  comjiany  lands,  and,  each  sharing 
in  the  fruits  of  another's  laliors,  felt  little  of  that 
jicrsonal  rcsponsiliility  which  was  necessary  to 
securi' the  largest  rel urns.  .  .  .  '  Atlenglh.  after 
much  debate  of  things,  the  Governor  (with  the 


advise  of  the  cheefest  amongest  them)  gave  way 
that  tliey  should  set  conic  every  man  for  his 
ow'ne  perticuler,  and  in  that  regard  trust  to  them- 
selves; in  all  other  things  to  goe  on  in  the  gen- 
crall  way  as  before.  And  so  assigned  to  every 
family  a  parcell  of  land,  according  to  the  pro|>or- 
tion  of  their  number  for  that  end.  .  .  .  This  had 
very  good  success;  for  it  made  all  hands  very  in- 
dustrious.'. .  .  Such  is  the  language  of  Brad- 
ford concerning  a  measure  which  was  adopted 
from  motives  of  necessity,  but  which  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  infringement  of  the  provisions 
of  the  contract  witli  the  adventurers.  Before  the 
planting  season  of  the  nc.\t  year  a  more  emphatic 
violation  of  the  contract  was  committed.  '  They 
(the  colony)  begane  now  highly  to  prise  corne  as 
more  pretious  then  silver,  and  those  that  had 
some  to  spare  begane  to  trade  one  with  another 
for  smale  things,  by  the  quarte,  potle,  &  peck 
itC. :  for  money  the}'  had  none,  aud  if  any  had, 
corne  was  prefered  before  it.  That  they  might 
therfore  encreaso  their  tillage  to  better  advantage, 
they  made  suite  to  the  Governor  to  have  some 
portion  of  land  given  them  for  continuance,  and 
not  by  yearl}' lotte.  .  .  .  "Which  being  well  con- 
sidered, their  request  was  granted.  Aud  to  every 
person  was  given  only  one  acre  of  land,  to  them 
and  theirs,  as  nere  the  towne  as  might  be,  and 
they  had  no  more  till  the  7  years  were  expired.' 
This  experience  gradually  led  the  colony  in  the 
right  track,  and  the  growing  necessity  for  some 
other  circulating  medium  than  silver  secured 
abundant  harvests."  "Winslow  returned  from 
England  in  lli'Jl,  "bringing,  besides  a  good  sup- 
ply, '  3  heifers  &  a  bull  the  first  begining  of 
any  catle  of  that  kind  in  the  land.'  At  that  time 
there  were  180  persons  in  the  colony,  'some  cat- 
tle and  goats,  but  many  swine  and  poultry  aud 
thirty-two  dwelling  houses.'  In  tlie  latter  part 
of  the  year  Winslow  sailed  again  for  England  in 
the  Little  James  and  returned  in  IG'^o.  The  news 
he  brought  was  discouraging  to  the  colonists. 
The  debt  due  to  the  adventurers  was  £1,400,  and 
the  creditors  had  lost  confidence  in  their  enter- 
prise." On  this  intelligence,  Capt.  Standish  was 
sent  to  England,  followed  next  year  by  Mr.  Aller- 
ton,  "to  make  a  composition  with  the  adventur- 
ers," and  obtain,  if  possible,  a  release  from  the 
seven  years  contract  under  which  the  colonists 
were  bound.  Allerton  returned  in  1627,  having 
concluded  an  agreement  with  the  adventurers  at 
London  for  the  jiurchase  of  all  their  rights  and 
interests  in  the  ])lantation,  for  the  sum  of  £1,800. 
The  agreement  was  apijroved  by  the  colony,  and 
Bradford.  Standish,  Allerton. "Winslow,  Brewster, 
Howland,  Alden,  and  others,  assumed  the  debt 
of  £1,800,  the  trading  privileges  of  the  colony 
being  assigned  to  tlieni  for  their  security.  "In  ac- 
cordance with  this  agreement  these  gentlemen  at 
once  entered  vii;orously  into  the  enterprise,  and 
by  the  use  of  wampum,  as  a  circulating  mediiiin. 
carried  on  so  extensive  a  trade  with  the  natives, 
in  the  pur(-liase  of  furs  and  other  articles  for  ex- 
port to  England  as  within  the  prescribed  period 
[six  years]  to  payoff  the  entire  debt  and  leave  the 
colony  in  the  uudisinited  jiossession  of  their  lamls. 
No  legal-teniler  sclicnie,  in  these  hiter  days,  has 
been  bolder  in  its  conceiitimi,  or  more  successful 
in  its  career,  tlian  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathi'rs, 
wliicli,  with  the  shells  of  the  sliore,  relieved 
their  commuuily  from  debt,  and  established  on 
a  iiermanent  basis  the  wealth  and  prosjierity 
of   New   England.  .  .   .  After   the   negotiations 
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with  the  advt'iiturers  lind  been  compk'k'il,  tlie 
ooldilists  were  iinxious  ti)  obtuiii  mikiIIut  pulciil, 
from  the  New  Eiiglnnd  Coin]i:uiy  coiifcrriiin 
l;irKci'  powers  iinil  dctiniiii?  tlieir  tcrrilori;il  liiiiils. 
Aftci'  tlirci'  visits  to  EnjtliUid,  Allcrton  wiis  sent, 
a  fourtli  time,  in  lli'2i).  and  secured  a  patent  dated 
.lamiary  lH,  1029  (old  style),  and  sii^ned  by  the 
Earl  of  Warwiek  on  lielialf  of  tlie  Council  of  New 
England,  enlarninu;  the  original  grant,  and  estab- 
lishing the  boundaries  of  what  has  been  since 
known  as  the  Old  Colony.  It  granted  to  William 
Bradford  and  his  associates  'all  that  part  of  New 
England  in  America,  the  tract  and  tracts  of  land 
that  lie  within  or  bctw'cen  a  certain  rivolet  or 
rundlett,  then  commonly  called  Coahasset  alias 
("onahasset,  towards  the  north,  and  tlu^  I'ivcr 
commonly  called  Naraganset  river  towards  the 
south,  and  thi^  great  Western  ocean  towards  the 
east. "  and  between  two  lines  described  as  extend- 
ing, severally,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nunigansct 
anil  the  mouth  of  the  Coahasset,  "up  into  the 
mainland  westward,"  "to  the  utmost  limits  and 
Ixnuids  of  a  country  or  place  in  New  England 
called  Pokernacutt,  alias  Puckenakick,  alias 
Sawaamset." — W.  T.  Davis,  Ancient  LandmarlcH 
(if  Pliliiiiiiith.  cli.  ~. 

A.  D.  1623-1629. — The  Dorchester  Company 
and  the  royal  Charter  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay. — "  While  the 
people  of  Plymouth  were  struggling  to  establish 
their  colony,  some  of  the  English  Puritans,  rest- 
less under  the  growing  despotism  of  Charles, 
began  to  turn  their  eyes  to  New  England.  Under 
the  lead  of  the  Rev.  John  White,  the  Dorchester 
Com|)any  was  formed  for  trading  and  fishing, 
and  a  station  was  established  at  Cape  Ann  [A.  D. 
1G2:!];  Viut  the  enterprise  did  not  prosper,  the 
colonists  were  disorderh',  and  the  C'ompany  made 
an  arrangement  for  Roger  Couant  and  others, 
driven  from  Plj-mouth  by  the  rigid  principles  of 
the  Separatists,  to  come  to  Cape  Ann.  Still 
matters  did  not  improve  and  the  Company  was 
dissolved;  but  White  held  to  his  purpose,  and 
Conant  and  a  few  others  moved  to  Naumkeag, 
and  determined  to  settle  there.  Conant  induced 
his  companions  to  persevere,  and  matters  in 
England  led  to  a  fresh  attempt;  for  discontent 
grew  rapidly  as  Charles  proceeded  in  his  jiolicy. 
A  second  Dorchester  Company,  not  this  time  a 
small  affair  for  fishing  and  trading,  but  one 
backed  by  men  of  wealth  and  iutluence,  was 
formed,  and  a  large  grant  of  lands  [from  three 
miles  north  of  the  Merrimac  to  three  miles  south 
■of  the  Charles,  and  to  extend  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Western  Ocean]  was  made  by  the  Council 
for  New  England  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell  and  five 
others  [March,  16'28].  One  of  the  six  patentees, 
John  Endieott,  went  out  during  the  following 
summer  with  a  small  company,  assumed  the 
government  at  Naumkeag,  which  was  now  called 
Salem,  and  sent  out  exploring  parties.  The 
company  thus  formed  in  England  was  merely  a 
voluntary  ]3artnership,  but  it  jiaved  the  way  for 
another  and  much  larger  scheme.  DisafTectiou 
had  liecome  wide-spread.  The  Puritans  began  to 
fear  that  religious  and  political  liberty  alike  were 
not  only  in  danger  but  were  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion, and  a  large  portion  of  the  party  resolved  to 
comliine  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  was 
dearest  to  them  by  removal  to  the  New  World. 
The  Dorchester  Company  was  enlarged,  and  a 
royal  charter  was  obtained  incorporating  the 
Oovcrnor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay." 


March  4,  lfi29.— II.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Ilixt.  of  the 
Knij.  ('idiiiiiiK  in  A)n.,  eh.  18. — "  This  [the  royal 
charter  named  above]  is  the  instrument  tinder 
which  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  continued  to 
conduct  its  affairs  for  5.5  years.  The  patentees 
named  in  it  were  Roswell  and  his  five  associates, 
with  20  other  i)ersons,  of  whom  White  was  not 
one.  It  gave  ])ower  forevci-  to  the  fri^ctnen  of 
the  Company  to  elect  aniuially.  from  their  own 
luunher,  a  Governor,  De]iuty-Governor,  and  18 
Assistants,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  Easter 
term,  and  to  make  law's  anil  oi'dinances  not  re- 
[lugnant  to  the  laws  of, England,  for  their  own 
l)cnclit  and  the  government  of  jiersons  inhabiting 
their  territory.  Four  meetings  of  the  Company 
were  to  be  held  in  a  year,  and  others  might  be 
conven(!d  in  a  manner  |irescril)eil.  Meetings  of 
the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Assistants, 
were  to  be  held  once  a  month  or  oftcner.  The 
Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  any  two  As- 
sistants, were  authorized,  but  not  reciuircd,  to 
administer  to  freemen  the  oaths  of  supremacy 
and  allegiance.  The  Company  might  trans- 
port settlers  not  'restrained  by  special  name' 
They  had  authority  to  admit  new  associates,  and 
establish  the  terms  of  their  admis.sion,  and  elect 
and  constitute  such  officers  as  they  should  see  fit 
for  the  ordering  and  mana,ging  of  their  all'airs. 
They  were  empowered  to  'encounter,  repulse, 
repel,  and  resist  by  force  of  arms  .  .  .  all  such 
person  and  persons  as  should  at  any  time  there- 
after attempt  or  enterprise  the  destruction,  inva- 
sion, detriment,  or  annoyance  to  the  said  plan- 
tation or  inhabitants.'  Nothing  was  saiil  of 
reli.yious  liberty.  The  government  may  have 
relied  u]ion  its  power  to  restrain  it,  and  the  emi- 
grants on  their  distance  and  olj.scurity  to  protect 
it." — I.  G.  Palfrey,  Ilixt.  if  N.  En;/.,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 
— "In  anticipation  of  a  future  want  tln^  grantees 
resisted  the  insertion  of  any  condition  which 
should  fix  the  government  of  the  Company  in 
England.  Winthrop  explicitly  states  that  the 
advi.sers  of  the  Crown  had  originally  imposed 
such  a  condition,  but  that  tiie  patentees  s\ic- 
cecded,  not  without  difficulty,  in  freeing  them- 
selves from  it.  That  fact  is  a  full  answer  to 
those  who  held  that  in  transferring  the  govern- 
ment to  America  the  patentees  broke  faith  with 
the  Crown." — J.  A.  Doyle,  T/ie  English  in  Am.  : 
The  Puritiin  CJohnies,  v.  1,  c/t.  3. 

Also  in  :  Records  of  the  Gu«.  and  Co.  of  Mtm/i. 
Bay  ;  ed.  by  N.  B.  Shurtleff,  ».  1  (containinfj  the 
Charter). — S.  F.  Haven,  Orir/in  of  the  Company 
{Arc/iirolor/iii  Ainericann.  v.  3). 

A.  D.  1629-1630. — The  immigration  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  with  their  Royal  Charter. — "Several  per- 
sons, of  considerable  importance  in  the  English 
nation,  were  now  enlisted  among  the  adventur- 
ers, who,  for  the  luunolested  enjoyment  of  their 
religion,  were  resolved  to  remove  into  Massa- 
chusetts. Foreseeing,  however,  and  dreading 
the  inconvenience  of  being  governed  by  laws 
made  for  them  without  their  own  consent,  they 
judged  it  more  reasonable  that  the  colony  should 
be  ruled  by  men  residing  in  the  plantation,  than 
by  those  dwelling  at  a  distance  of  three  thousand 
miles,  and  over  whom  lliey  should  have  no  con- 
trol. At  a  meeting  of  the  company  on  the  28th 
of  July  [1629],  Matthew  Cradock.  the  governor, 
proposed  that  the  charter  should  be  transferred 
to  those  of  the  freemen  who  should  become  in- 
habitants of  the  colony,  and  the  powers  conferred 
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by  it  be  executed  for  the  future  in  New  England. 
Au  agreement  was  accordingly  made  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  England,  on  the  26tli  of  August,  be- 
tween Sir  Richard  Snltoustall,  Tliomas  Dudley, 
Isaac  Joluison,  John  Wintlirop,  and  a  few  others, 
that,  on  those  conditions,  they  would  be  ready  the 
ensuing  !Marcli,  with  their  persons  and  families,  to 
embark  for  New  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  in  the  country.  The  governor  and  com- 
pany, entirely  disposed  to  promote  tlie  measure, 
called  a  general  court  [at  which,  after  aseriousde- 
bate,  adjourned  from  one  day  to  the  next.]  ...  it 
was  decreed  that  the  government  and  the  patent  of 
the  jilantation  should  be  transferred  from  London 
to  JIassachusctts  Bay.  An  order  was  drawn  up 
for  that  purpose,  in  pursuance  of  which  a  court 
was  hoklen  on  the  20tli  of  October  for  a  new 
election  of  officers,  who  would  be  willing  to  re- 
move with  their  families;  and  'the  court  having 
received  extraordinary  great  commendation  of 
Jlr.  John  Winthrop,  both  for  his  integrity  and 
sufficiency,  as  being  one  very  well  fitted  for  the 
place,  with  a  full  consent  chose  him  governor 
for  the  year  ensuing.'  .  .  .  Preparations  were 
now  made  for  the  removal  of  a  large  nvunlier  of 
colonists,  and  in  the  spring  of  1030  a  fleet  of  14 
sail  was  got  ready.  Mr.  Winthrop  having  by 
tlie  consent  of  all  been  chosen  for  their  leader, 
immediately  set  about  making  preparations  for 
his  departure.  He  converted  a  tine  estate  of 
£600  or  £700  per  annum  into  money  and  in  March 
embarked  on  board  the  Arbella,  one  of  the 
principal  ships.  Before  leaving  Yarmouth,  an 
address  to  their  fathers  and  brethren  remaining 
in  England  was  drawn  up,  and  subscribed  on  the 
7th  of  April  by  Governor  AVinthrop  and  others, 
breathing  an  affectionate  farewell  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  their  native  land.  ...  In  the 
same  ship  with  Governor  Winthrop  came  Thomas 
Dudley,  who  had  been  chosen  deputy  governor 
after  the  embarkation,  and  several  otlier  gentle- 
men of  wealth  and  quality ;  the  fleet  containing 
about  840  passengers,  of  various  occupations, 
some  of  whom  were  from  the  west  of  England, 
liut  most  from  the  neighborhood  of  London. 
The  fleet  sailed  early  in  April;  and  the  Arbella 
arrived  off  Cape  Ann  on  Friday,  the  11th  of  .June, 
and  on  the  following  day  entered  the  Imrbor  of 
Salem.  A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  gov- 
ernor, and  several  of  the  principal  persons  of  the 
colony,  made  au  excursion  some  20  miles  along 
the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  .selecting  a  conve- 
nient site  for  a  town.  They  finally  pitched  down 
on  the  north  side  of  Charles  river  (Charlestown). 
and  took  lodgings  in  the  great  house  built  there 
the  preceding  year;  the  rest  of  the  company 
erected  cottages,  booths,  and  tents,  for  i^resent 
accommodation,  about  the  town  hill.  Tlieir 
place  of  assembling  for  divine  service  was  under 
a  spreading  tree.  On  tlie  8th  of  .luly,  a  day  of 
thanksgiving  was  kept  for  the  safe  arrival  of  the 
fleet.  On  the  30th  of  the  .same  monlli,  after  a 
day  of  solemn  prayer  and  fasting,  th(^  founda- 
tion of  a  church  was  laid  at  Charlestown,  after- 
wards the  first  church  of  Boston,  and  Governor 
Winthrop.  I)ep\ity  Governor  Dudley,  and  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Wilson,  entered  into  church  covenant. 
The  first  court  of  assistants  was  held  at  Charles- 
town. on  the  23d  of  August,  and  the  first 
iiuestion  jiroposed  was  a  suitalile  provision  for 
the  -support  of  the  gospel.  Towards  the  elo.s(' 
of  autumn.  Governor  Winthrop  and  most  of 
the  assistants  removed  to  the  peninsula  of  Shaw- 
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mut  (Boston),  and  lived  there  the  first  winter, 
intending  in  the  spring  to  buihl  a  fortilied  town, 
but  undetermined  as  to  its  situation.  On  the  0th 
of  December  they  resolved  to  fortify  the  isthmus 
of  that  peninsula;  but,  changing  their  minds 
before  the  mouth  expired,  they  agreed  upon  a 
plac(!  about  three  miles  above  Charlestown,  which 
they  called  first  Newtown,  and  aftersvards  Cam- 
bridge, where  they  engaged  to  build  houses  the 
ensuing  spring.  The  rest  of  the  winter  they 
suffered  much  by  the  severity  of  the  season,  and 
were  obliged  to  live  upon  acorns,  groundnuts, 
and  shell-fish,  .  .  .  They  had  appointed  the  6th 
of  Februar_v  for  a  fast,  in  consequence  of  their 
alarm  for  the  safety  of  a  ship  which  hail  been 
sent  to  Ireland  for  provisions;  but  fortunately 
the  vessel  arrived  on  the  .^th,  and  they  ordered  a 
public  thanksgiving  instead  thereof."  —  J.  B. 
Moore,  Lircs  of  tJie  Govcnu'm  <>f  2Cew  Plymuuth 
and  Mass.  Bay;  ]it.  '2:    Winthi-op. 

Also  IN:  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of 
Juhn.  Winthrop,  v.  1,  ch.  1.5-19,  and  v.  2,  ch.  1-4. 
— A.  Young,  Chronicles  of  the  first  Planters  of 
Massaehusetts  Day.  ch.  14-19.— .L  S.  Barry,  lli.it. 
<f  Mass.,  r.  1,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1630.  —  The  founding  of  Boston. — 
"  The  Englisli  people  who  came  with  Governor 
Winthrop  first  located  upon  the  peninsula  of 
Slishawnm,  which  they  called  Charlestown.  .  .  . 
They  found  here  a  single  white  man  named 
Thomas  Walford,  living  very  peaceably  and  con- 
tentedly among  the  Indians.  They  also  dis- 
covered that  the  peninsula  of  Shawmut  had  one 
solitary  white  inhabitant  whose  name  was  Wil- 
liam Blackstone.  They  coidil  see  every  day  the 
smoke  curling  above  this  man's  lonely  cabin. 
He,  too,  was  a  Puritan  clergyman,  like  many  of 
those  who  had  now  come  to  make  a  home  in  the 
New  AVorld.  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  English 
bishops.  Still  another  Englishman,  Samuel 
Maverick  by  name,  had  built  a  house,  and  with 
the  help  of  David  Thompson,  a  fort  which 
mounted  four  small  cannon,  truly  called  'mur- 
therers,'  anil  was  living  very  comfortably  on 
the  island  that  is  now  East  Boston.  And 
again,  by  looking  across  the  baj',  to  the  south, 
the  smoke  of  an  English  cottage,  on  Thompson's 
Island,  was  probably  seen  stealing  upward  to 
the  sky.  So  that  we  certainly  know  these  people 
were  the  first  settlers  of  Boston.  But  scarcity 
of  water,  and  sickness,  which  Sfion  broke  out 
among  them,  made  the  settlers  at  Charlestown 
very  discontented.  They  began  to  scatter.  In- 
deed this  peninsula  was  too  small  properly  to 
accommodate  all  of  them  with  their  cattle. 
Therefore  good  William  Blackstone.  with  true 
lios|iitality,  came  in  their  distress  to  tell  them 
there  was  a  fine  spring  of  jiure  water  at  Shaw- 
mut, and  to  invite  them  there.  Probably  his  ac- 
count induced  quite  a  iuiml)er  to  remove  at  once; 
while  olhers,  wishing  to  make  farms,  looked  out 
homes  along  the  shores  of  the  mainland,  at  iled- 
ford,  Newtown  (Cand)ridge),  Walertown  and 
Roxbury.  A  separate  company  of  colonists  also 
settli'il  at  Mattapan.  or  Dorchester.  The  dis- 
satisfaction witli  Charlestown  was  so  general 
that  at  last  oidy  a  few  of  the  original  settlers  re- 
mained there.  .  .  .  While  those  in  chief  author- 
ity were  still  undecided.  Isaac  .lohnson.  one  of 
tlie  most  influential  and  honored  men  among  the 
colonists,  liegaii,  with  others,  in  earnest,  the  set- 
tlement of  Boston.  He  chose  for  himself  the 
square  of  land  now  enclosed  by  Tremont,  Court, 
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■Wasliinc-tnn  rind  School  Rtrppts.  Unfnrtuiialcly 
tills  gciillriii;iii.  will)  was  iniK'li  bi'lcivnl.  lUi'il  lii'- 
fore  the  removal  to  IJoston  becanif  fruucral.  .  .  . 
Allliougli  the  chief  men  of  the  colony  coiitiiiueil 
for  some  time  yet  to  favor  the  plan  of  a  forlilied 
town  farther  iulaud,  Boston  had  now  beconii!  too 
firmly  rooted,  and  the  jieople  too  unwillin!;,  to 
make  a  second  ciiange  of  location  practicable,  or 
even  desirable.  So  this  project  was  abandoned, 
thoiiirh  not  before  high  words  passcid  between 
Wiiithrop  and  Dudley  about  it.  The  governor 
tiien  removed  the  frame  of  his  new  house  from 
Cambridge,  or  Newtown,  to  Boston,  setting  it 
up  on  the  land  between  MilU  Street,  Spring 
Lane,  and  Washington  Street.  One  of  the  finest 
springs  being  u]ion  liis  lot,  the  name  Spring 
Lane  is  easily  traced.  The  people  first  located 
themselves  within  the  space  now  comprised  be- 
tween Milk,  Bromfield,  Tremont,  and  Hanover 
Streets,  and  tlie  water,  or,  in  general  terms,  ujion 
the  southeasterly  slope  of  Beacon  Hill.  Pem- 
berton  Hill  soon  became  a  favorite  locality.  The 
North  End,  including  that  portion  of  the  town 
north  of  Union  Street,  was  soon  built  up  by  the 
new  emigrants  coming  in,  or  by  removals  from 
the  South  End,  as  all  the  town  south  of  this  dis- 
trict was  called.  In  time  a  third  district  on  the 
north  side  of  Beacon  Hill  grew  up,  and  was 
called  the  West  End.  And  in  the  old  city  these 
general  divisions  continue  to-da}-.  Shawmut, 
■we  remember,  was  the  first  name  Boston  had. 
Now  the  settlers  at  Charlestown,  seeing  always 
before  them  a  high  hill  topped  witli  tiiree  little 
peaks,  had  already,  and  very  aptly  too,  we 
think,  named  Shawmut  Trimoiintain  [the  origin 
of  the  name  Tremont  in  Boston].  But  when 
they  began  to  remove  there  the_y  called  it  Boston, 
after  a  place  of  that  name  in  England,  and  be- 
cause they  had  determined  beforeluind  to  give  to 
their  chief  town  this  name.  So  says  the  second 
higlicst  person  among  them.  Deputy  Governor 
Thomas  Dudley.  The  settlers  built  their  first 
church  on  the  ground  now  covered  liy  Brazer's 
Building,  in  State  Street.  .  .  .  Directly  in  front 
of  the  meeting-house  was  the  town  market  place. 
Where  Quincy  Market  is  was  the  principal  land- 
ing-place. Tlie  Common  was  .set  apart  as  a  pas- 
ture-ground and  training-field.  ...  A  beacon 
was  set  up  on  the  summit  of  Trimountain  and  a 
fort  upon  the  southernmost  hill  of  the  town. 
From  this  time  these  liills  took  the  names  of 
Windmill,  Beacon,  and  Fort  Hills."  — S.  A. 
Drake,  Aniiind  the  Hah,  cli.  3.  —  "The  order  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants, —  Governor  Wintlimp 
presiding. — '  That  Trimontaine  shall  be  called 
Boston,'  was  passed  on  the  Tth  of  September. 
old  style,  or,  as  we  now  count  it,  the  17th  of 
September,  1030.  The  name  of  Boston  was 
specially  dear  to  the  JIassachusetts  colonists,  from 
its  association  with  the  old  St.  Botolphs'  town,  or 
Boston,  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  from  which 
the  Lady  Arbella  Johnson  and  her  husband  had 
come,  and  wliere  John  Cotton  was  still  jireaeh- 
ing  in  its  noble  parish  church.  But  the  precise 
date  of  the  removal  of  the  Governor  and  Com- 
pany to  the  peninsula  is  nowhere  given."  —  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  BiMon  Founded  {Memorial  Hist,  of 
BoKton;  cd.  by  J.   Winaoi;  v.  1),  pp.  116-117. 

Also  in:  C.  F.  Adams,  Jr.,  Enrliest  E.Tpl.  and 
Settlement  of  Boston  Harbor  {Mem.  Hist.,  pp. 
63-Sfi). 

A.  D.  1631-1636. — The  Puritan  Theocracy 
and  its  intolerance. — "The  charter  of  tlie  Mas- 


sachusetts Company  had  jirescribed  no  condition 
of  investmeni  wllli  its  franchise,  —  or  with  what 
uniler  tlie  circumstances  wliich  had  arisen  was 
the  same  thing,  the  iirerogatives  of  citizenship 
in  the  jilantation,  —  e.vccpt  the  will  and  vote  of 
those  who  were  already  freemen.  At  the  first 
Ci.satlantie  General  Court  for  election,  '  to  the  end 
tlu!  body  of  the  commons  may  be  preserved  of 
honest  and  good  men,'  it  was  'ordered  and 
airrecd,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  no  man  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  politic, 
but  such  as  are  members  of  .some  of  the  churches 
within  the  limits  of  the  same.'  The  men  who 
laid  this  .singular  foundation  for  the  coininon- 
wealtli  which  they  were  instituting,  had  been 
accustomed  to  feel  responsibility,  and  to  act 
ujion  well-considered  reasons.  By  charter  from 
the  English  crown,  the  land  was  tlieirs  as  against 
all  other  civilized  people,  and  they  had  a  right 
to  choose  according  to  their  own  rules  the  asso- 
ciates who  shoulil  help  them  to  oceuiiy  and  gov- 
ern it.  E.xercisiug  this  riglit,  they  determined 
that  magistracy  and  citizeusliip  should  lielong 
only  to  Christian  men,  ascertained  to  be  such  by 
the  best  test  which  they  knew  how  to  apply. 
They  established  a  kind  of  aristocracy  hitherto 
unknown." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  JIi.'<t.  of  N.  kntj.,  r.  1, 
c/i.  y.  — "  The  aim  of  Winthrop  and  his  friends 
in  coming  to  ^Massachusetts  was  the  construction 
of  a  theocratic  state  wdiich  should  be  to  Chris- 
tians, under  the  New  Testament  dispensation, 
all  that  the  theocracy  of  ]\loses  and  Joshua  and 
Samuel  hail  been  to  the  Jews  in  Old  Testament 
days.  They  should  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses freed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Stuart 
king,  and  .so  far  as  po.ssible  the  text  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  be  their  guide  both  in  weighty 
matters  of  general  legislation  and  in  the  shaping 
of  the  smallest  details  of  daily  life.  In  such  a 
scheme  there  was  no  room  for  religious  liberty 
as  we  understand  it." — J.  Fiske,  The  Jliy/iii- 
nings  of  New  Enfihind,  eh.  4. — "The  jirojected 
religious  commonwealth  was  to  be  founded  and 
administered  by  tlie  Bilile,  the  whole  Bible,  not 
by  the  New  Testament  alone.  .  .  .  They  revered 
and  used  and  treated  the  Holy  Book  as  one 
whole.  A  single  sentence  from  any  part  of  it 
was  an  oracle  to  them :  it  was  as  a  slice  or  crumb 
from  any  part  of  a  loaf  of  bread,  all  of  the  ,same 
consistency.  God,  as  King,  had  been  the  Law- 
giver of  Israel:  he  should  be  their  Lawgiver 
too.  .  .  .  The  Church  should  fashion  the  State 
and  be  identical  with  it.  Only  exjierienced  and 
covenanted  Christian  believers,  pledged  by  tlieir 
profession  to  accordance  of  opinion  and  purpo.se 
with  the  original  proprietors  and  exiles,  should 
be  admitted  as  freemen,  or  full  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth.  They  would  restrain  and  limit 
their  own  liberty  of  conscience,  as  well  as  their 
own  freedom  of  action,  within  Bible  rules.  In 
fact,  —  in  spirit  even  more  than  in  the  letter, — 
they  did  adopt  all  of  the  Jewisli  code  which  was 
in  any  way  jiracticable  for  them.  The  leading 
minister  of  the  colony  was  formally  appointed 
by  the  General  Court  to  adapt  the  Jewish  law  to 
their  case  [1636] :  and  it  was  enacted  that,  till 
that  work  was  really  done,  ']\Ioses,  his  Judi- 
cials, '  should  be  in  full  force.  Mr.  Cotton  in 
due  time  presented  the  results  of  his  labor  in  a 
code  of  laws  illustrated  by  Scripture  texts. 
This  code  was  not  formally  adopted  liy  the 
Court;  but  the  siiirit  of  it,  soon  rewrought  into 
another  body,  had  full  swa\-.   .  ,   .  That  frankly 
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avowed  and  practically  applied  purpose  of  the 
Fatlicrs,  of  establishing  here  a  Bible  Conimon- 
•\vealth,  '  under  a  due  form  of  government,  both 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,'  furnishes  the  key  to,  the 
explanation  of,  all  dark  things  and  all  the  bright 
things  in  tlieir  eai'ly  history.  The  young  people 
educ'ated  among  tis  ought  to  read  our  history  by 
that  sinii)le,  plain  interpretation.  The  con- 
sciences of  our  Fathers  were  not  free  in  our 
sense  of  that  word.  They  were  held  under  rigid 
subjection  to  what  they  regarded  as  Gotl's  Holy 
Word,  through  and  througli  in  every  sentence 
of  it,  just  a's  the  consciences  of  tlieir  Fathers 
were  held,  under  the  sway  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Roman  Church.  The  Bible  was  to  them  su- 
preme. Their  church  was  based  on  it,  modelled 
by  it,  governed  by  it;  and  they  intended  their 
State  should  be  also. "— G.  E.  E'llis,  Loicell  Imt. 
Lects.  on  the  Early  IlUt.  of  Mass.,  pp.  50-5o._ — 
"Though  communieants  were  not  necessarily 
voters,  no  one  could  be  a  voter  who  was  not  a 
coinmvaiicant;  therefore  the  town-meeting  was 
nothing  but  the  church  meeting,  possibly  some- 
what attenuated,  and  called  by  a  (lilfereut  name. 
By  this  insidious  statute  the  clergy  seized  the 
temporal  power,  which  they  held  till  tlie  charter 
fell.  The  minister  stood  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
gregation and  moulded  it  to  suit  his  purposes 
and  to  do  his  will.  .  .  .  Common  men  could  not 
liave  kept  this  hold  upon  the  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  but  the  clergy  were  learned,  resolute, 
ami  able,  and  their  strong  but  narrow  minds 
burned  with  fanaticism  and  love  of  power;  with 
their  beliefs  and  under  their  temptations  perse- 
cution seemed  to  them  not  only  their  most  potent 
weapon,  but  a  dutj'  they  owed  to  Christ  — 
and  that  duty  they  unflinchingly  performed." — 
B.  Adams.  The  Emanciiuitioa  t/f  Mass.,  ch.  1. 

Also  i.n':  J.  S.  Barry,  Hist,  of  Mass.,  r.  1,  ch. 
10. — P.  Oliver.  The,  Puritan  Comiiwnicealtli,  ch. 
2,pt.l. — D.  Campbell.  Tlie  Puritan  in  IloUand, 
Eii'i..  and  Am..  Hi.  22  ('•.  2). 

A.  D.  1633-1635. — Hostilities  between  the 
Plymouth  Colony  and  the  French  on  the 
Maine  coast.  See  Nuv.i  Scoti.\;  A.  I).  1621- 
lliiis. 

A.  D.  1634-1637. — Threatening  movements 
in  England. — The  Charter  demanded. — "Tliat 
the  government  of  Charles  I.  should  view  with  a 
liostile  eye  the  growth  of  a  Puritan  state  in  New 
England"  is  not  at  all  surprising.  The  only  lit 
groimd  for  wonder  would  seem  to  be  that  Charles 
should  have  been  willing  at  the  outset  to  grant  a 
charter  to  the  able  and  influential  Puritans  who 
organized  the  ('ompany  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 
Probably,  however,  the  king  thought  at  first  it 
woidd  relieve  him  at  liome  it  a  few  dozen  of  the 
S'uritan  leaders  could  be  allowed  to  coneentrate 
their  nnnds  upon  a  |)rojeet  of  colonization  in 
America.  It  nnght  divert  attention  for  a  mo- 
ment from  his  own  despotic  schemes.  Very 
likely  the  scheme  would  prove  a  failure  and  the 
.Massachusetts  colony  incur  a  fate  like  tliat  of 
Uoanoke  Ishuid;  and  at  all  events  the  wealth  of 
tlie  Puritans  iniglit  better  be  sunk  in  a  remote 
anil  perilous  enterprise  than  em|iloyed  at  home 
in  organizing  resistance  to  thi^  crown.  Such, 
very  likely,  may  have  been  the  king's  motive  in 
granting  the  Massachusetls  charter  two  days 
after  turning  his  Parliami'iit  out  of  doors.  But 
the  events  of  the  last  half-dozen  years  had  come 
to  present  the  case  in  a  new  light.  The  young 
colony   was    not    languishing.     It  was   full   of 


sturdy  life;  it  had  wrought  mischief  to  the 
schemes  of  Gorges;  and  what  was  ir.ore,  it  had 
begun  to  take  unheard-of  liberties  with  things 
ecclesiastical  and  political.  Its  example  was 
getting  to  be  a  dangerous  one.  It  was  e\  iih-ntly 
worth  while  to  put  a  strong  curb  ujion  .Massa- 
chusetts. Any  ijromise  made  to  his  subjects 
Charles  regarded  as  a  promise  made  un<ler  duress 
which  he  was  quite  justified  in  breaking  when- 
ever It  suited  his  purpose  to  do  .so.  Enemies  of 
Massachusetts  were  busy  in  England.  Schis- 
matics from  Salem  and  revellers  from  Merry- 
mount  were  ready  with  their  tales  of  woe,  and 
now  Gorges  and  Jlason  were  vigorously  press- 
ing their  territorial  claims." — .1.  Fi.ske,  TIic  Be- 
(jinnings  of  New  Enrj.,  ch.  3. —  In  April,  1634, 
"the  superintendence  of  the  colonies  was  .  .  . 
removed  from  the  privy  council  to  an  arbitrary 
special  commission,  of  which  'William  Laud, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  archbi.sliop  ol' 
York,  were  the  chief.  These,  with  ten  of  the 
highest  otticers  of  State,  were  invested  with  full 
power  to  make  laws  and  orders,  ...  to  appoint 
judges  and  magistrates  and  establish  courts  for 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  ...  to  revoke  all 
charters  and  patents  which  had  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained,  or  which  conceded  liberties 
prejudicial  to  the  royal  prerogative.  Cradock, 
who  had  been  governor  of  the  corporation  in 
England  before  the  transfer  of  the  charter  of 
Massachusetts,  was  strictly  charged  to  deliver  it 
up;  and  he  wrote  to  the  governor  and  council  to 
send  it  home.  Upon  recei])t  of  his  letter,  they 
resolved  '  not  to  return  any  answer  or  excuse  at 
that  time.'  In  September,,  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission to  Archbishop  Laud  and  his  associates 
was  brought  to  Boston  ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time  rumored  that  the  colonists  were  to  bo  com- 
pelled by  force  to  accept  a  new  governor,  the 
discipline  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
laws  of  the  commissioners.  The  intelligence 
awakened  '  the  magistrates  and  deputies  to  dis- 
cover their  minds  each  to  other,  and  to  hasten 
their  fortifications,'  towards  which,  poor  as  was 
the  colony,  £600  were  raised.  In  January,  1635, 
all  the  ministers  assembled  at  Boston;  and  they 
unanimously  declared  against  the  reception  of  a 
general  governor,  saying:  ''We  ought  to  ilefend 
our  lawful  possessions,  if  we  are  able;  if  not,  to 
avoid  and  protract.'  In  the  month  liefore  this 
declaration,  it  is  not  strange  that  Laud  and  his 
associates  should  have  esteemed  the  inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts  to  be  men  of  refractory  humors. 
.  .  .  Restraints  were  placed  upon  emigration; 
no  one  above  the  rank  of  a  serving  man  might 
remove  to  the  colony  without  the  special  leave 
of  Laud  and  his  associates.  .  .  .  Willingly  as 
these  acts  were  enforced  b,y  religious  bigotry, 
they  were  promoted  by  another  cause.  A  change 
luwi  come  over  the  character  of  the  great  Ply- 
mouth council  for  the  colonization  of  New  Eng- 
land," which  now  schemed  and  bargained  with 
the  English  court  to  surreiuler  its  general  cha,r- 
ler,  on  the  condition  that  the  vast  territory  which 
it  had  already  ceded  to  tlie  jMassaehusetls  Com- 
]iaiiy  and  others  should  be  reclaimed  by  the  king 
and  irranted  anew,  in  severaltv,  to  its  members 
(see  New  Engi^.-vni):  A.  I).  '  1635).  "At  the 
Trinity  term  of  the  court  of  kin.g's  bench,  a  (pio 
warranto  was  brought  against  the  Company  of  the 
Ma.ssachusetts  bay.  At.  the  ensuing  .Michael- 
mas, several  of  its  luembers  who  residcil  in  Eng- 
land made  their  appearance,  anil  judgment  was 
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pronounced  against  tliom  individually;  the  rest 
of  the  iiatenlees  stood  outlawed,  hut  no  judg- 
ment was  entered  afjainst  liiem.  The  unex- 
pected death  of  Mason,  the  proprietary  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  December,  1635,  removed  the 
chief  instigator  of  these  aggressions.  In  July, 
1()37,  the  king,  professing  'to  redress  the  mis- 
chiefs that  had  arisen  out  of  the  many  dilTereiit 
humours,'  took  the  government  of  Xew  J-aiglaiid 
into  his  own  hands,  and  appointed  <jver  it  Sir 
Kinlinando  Gorges  as  governor-general,  .  .  . 
Hut  the  measure  was  feeble  and  inelTectiial." 
Gorges  "never  left  England,  and  was  hardly 
heard  of  except  by  petitions  to  its  government." 
Troubles  had  thickened  about  king  Charles  and 
his  creature  Laud  until  they  no  longer  had  time 
or  disposition  to  bestow  more  of  their  tlioughts 
on  Massachusetts.  A  long-suffering  nation  was 
making  ready  to  put  an  end  to  their  malignant 
activities,  and  the  Puritans  of  New  England  and 
Old  England  were  alike  delivered. — G.  Bancroft, 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  {Author's  last  rei\),  pt.  1,  ch. 
17  (('.  1). 

Ai.so  IN;  T.  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  the  Colony  of 
Mass.  Baji.  r.  1,  pp.  51  and  86-89. 

A.  D.  1635-1636. — The  founding  of  Boston 
Latin  School  and  Harvard  College.  See  Edl- 
c.\TioN,  JIodekn;  A.meuica;  A.  i).  I(j:i5;  and 
1636. 

A.  D.  1635-1637.—  The  migration  to  Con- 
necticut.    See  Co.\-N!XTicrT:    A.  I).  1634-1037. 

A.  D.  1636. — The  banishment  of  Roger  Wil- 
liams.— "  The  intolerance  of  England  had  estab- 
lished the  New  England  colonies.  Tlie  time  was 
at  lianil  when  those  colonies  sliould  in  their  turn 
alienate  from  them  their  own  children,  and  be 
the  unwilling  parents  of  a  fresh  state.  In  1631, 
there  arrived  at  Boston  a  young  minister,  Roger 
Williams,  '  godly  and  zealous,  having  precious 
gifts.'.  .  .  His  tlieological  doctrines  seem  to 
have  been  those  generally  received  among  the 
Puritans,  but  in  questions  of  church  discipline 
ho  went  far  lieyond  most  of  his  sect.  lie  was  a 
rigid  separatist,  and  carried  tlie  doctrine  of  tol- 
eration, or,  as  perhaps  it  might  be  more  properly 
c;dled,  .state  indifference,  to  its  fullest  length. 
Accordingly  it  was  impossible  to  em|iloy  him  as 
11  minister  at  Boston.  He  went  to  Salem,  which 
was  then  without  a  preacher,  and  was  ap])ointed 
to  the  vacant  office.  But  a  message  from  Win- 
throp  and  the  assistants  compelled  the  church  of 
Salem  to  retract  its  choice,  and  the  young  enthu- 
siast withdrew  to  Plymouth."  where  he  remained 
two  years,  until  August,  1633,  when  he  returned 
to  Salem.  "  In  1634,  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  some  of  his  congregation  by  putting  forward 
the  doctrine  that  no  tenure  of  laud  coukl  be  valid 
which  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  natives.  His 
doctrine  was  censured  by  the  court  at  Boston, 
but  on  bis  satisfying  the  court  of  his  'loyalty,' 
the  matter  passed  over.  But  before  long  he  jnit 
forward  doctrines,  in  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment, yet  more  dangerous.  He  ailvoeated  com- 
plete separation  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  denounced  compulsory  worship  and  a  com- 
pulsory cliurch  establishment.  Carrying  the 
doctrine  of  individual  liberty  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, he  asserted  that  the  magistrate  was  only 
the  agent  of  the  people,  and  had  no  right  to  pro- 
tect tlie  people  against  itself;  that  his  power  ex- 
tends only  as  far  as  such  cases  as  disturb  the 
public  jieaee.  ...  On  the  8th  of  August,  1635. 
Williams   was    summoned    before    the    general 


court;  his  opinions  were  dcuoune(Ml  as  'erroneous 
and  very  dangerous,'  and  notice;  was  given  to 
the  chuirli  at  Salem  that,  uidess  it  could  explain 
lla;  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court,  Wil- 
liams must  lie  dismissed.  In  October,  Williams 
was  again  brought  before;  [\h:  court,  and  after  a 
'disputation'  with  Mr.  Hooker,  which  failed  to 
reduce  liim  from  any  of  his  errors,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  depart  out  of  the  jurisdieliou  of  .Mas- 
sachusetts in  six  weeks.  The  church  of  Salem 
acquiesced  in  the  condemnation  of  their  pastor. 
Their  ow-n  exiiericnce  might  have  taught  the 
fathers  of  New  England  that  the  best  way  to 
strengthen  heresy  is  to  oppose  it.  The  natural 
result  followed;  the  people  were  '  much  taken 
with  the  apprehension  of  Williams'  godliness,' 
and  a  large  congregation,  including  '  many  de- 
vout women,'  gathered  round  him.  Since  they 
had  failed  to  check  the  evil,  the  Ma.ssacliu.setts 
govcrrunent  resolved  to  exterminate  it  and  to 
ship  AVilliams  for  England.  The  crew  of  a  pin- 
nace was  sent  to  arrest  him,  but,  fortun.-itely  for 
the  future  of  New  England,  he  had  escaped. 
...  He  had  set  out  [January,  1636|  for  the  ter- 
ritory of  Narragansett,  ami  there  founiled  the 
village  of  Providence. " — ^J.  A.  Doyle,  Tin- Ameri- 
can Colonie-y,  ch.  2. — "  His  [Roger  Williams']  own 
statement  is,  it  was  '  oidy  for  the  holy  truth  of 
Christ  Jesus  that  he  was  denied  the  conunon  air 
to  breathe  in,  and  a  civil  cohabit;ition  uijon  the 
same  common  earth. '  But  the  facts  of  the;  case 
seem  to  show  that  it  was  because  his  opinions 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  those  amotig  whom 
he  lived,  and  were  considereil  by  them  as  danger- 
ous and  seditious,  tending  to  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  their  community,  fh;it  he  was  a  sacrifice 
to  honest  convictions  of  truth  and  duty.  .  .  . 
The  sentence  of  banishment,  however,  was  not 
passed  without  reluctance.  Governor  Winthrop 
remained  his  friend  to  the  day  of  his  death,  and 
even  proposed,  in  view  of  his  services  in  the. 
Pequot  war,  that  his  sentence  should  be  revoked. 
Governor  Haynes,  of  Connecticut,  who  pro- 
nounced his  sentence,  afterwards  rcgretteil  it. 
Governor  Winslow,  of  PlymoHth,  who  had  no 
hand  in  his  expulsion.  '  put  a  piece  of  gold  in 
the  hanils  of  his  wife,'  to  relieve  his  necessities, 
and  though  Mr.  Cotton  hardly  clears  himself 
from  the  charge  of  having  procured  his  sentence, 
there  was  no  private  feud  between  them.  Cotton 
Mather  concedes  that  'many  judicious  per.sons 
judged  him  to  have  had  the  root  of  the  matter 
in  him.'  Later  writers  declare  him,  'from  the 
whole  course  and  tenor  of  his  life  and  condu(;t, 
to  have  been  one  of  the  nrost  disinterested  men 
that  ever  lived,  a  most  pious  and  heavenly- 
minded  soul.'  And  the  magnanimous  exile  him- 
self says,  'I  did  ever  from  my  soul  honor  and 
love  them,  even  when  their  judgment  led  them 
to  afflict  me.'"— J.  S.  Barrv,  Jlist.  of  Mass.,  r.  1, 
(•/(.  9. 

Also  in;  J.  D.  Knowles,  Memoir  of  RoQer 
Williams,  ch.  3-5. — E.  B.  Underhill,  introd.  to 
Willia.ms'  '  Sloudy  Tenent  ef  Persecution  '  {Han- 
sard KiuilUjs  Soc). — G.  E.  Ellis,  The  Puritan  Acje 
and  Rale,  ch.  8. — See,  also,  Rhode  Island;  A.  D. 
1636. 

A.  D.  1636-1638.  —  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson 
and  the  Antinomian  troubles. — "The  agitation 
and  strife  coimected  with  the  Autinoraiau  con- 
troversy, opened  by  IMv.s.  Aim  Hutchinson,  came 
dangerously  near  to  bringing  the  fortunes  of  the 
young  Massachusetts  colony  to  a  most  disastrous 
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ruin.  .  .  .  The  peril  overliuug  lit , a  time  wlien  the 
proprietary  colonists  liad  the  most  reasonable  and 
fearful  forebodings  of  the  loss  of  their  charter  by 
the  interference  ol'  a  Privy  Council  Commission. 
.  .  .  Ominously  enough,  too,  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son arrived  here,  Sept.  18.  1634,  in  the  vessel 
which  brought  the  copy  of  that  commission. 
AVinthrop  describes  licr  as  a  woman  of  a  '  ready 
wit  and  bold  spirit.'  Strongly  gifted  herself, 
she  had  a  gentle  and  weak  husband,  who  was 
guided  by  her.  She  had  at  home  enjoyed  no 
ministrations  so  much  as  those  of  Cotton,  and 
her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  AVheehvright.  She  came 
here  to  put  liersclf  ag.ain  under  the  preaching  of 
tlie  fonni'r.  .  .  .  Slie  had  been  here  for  two 
years,  known  as  a  reaily,  kindly,  and  most  ser- 
viceable woman,  cspeeiall_v  to  her  own  sex  in 
their  straits  and  sicknesses.  But  she  anticipated 
the  introduction  of  '  the  woman  question'  among 
(he  colonists  in  a  more  troublesome  form  than  it 
has  yet  assumed  for  us.  Joined  by  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  also  admitted  to  the  cluu'ch, 
after  those  two  quiet  years  she  soon  made  her 
influence  felt  for  trouble,  as  he  did  likewise.  .  .  . 
The  male  members  of  the  Boston  Church  had  a 
weekly  meeting,  iu  which  they  discussed  the 
ministrations  of  Cotton  and  "Wilson.  l\Irs.  Hutch- 
inson organized  and  presided  over  one,  held 
soon  twice  in  a  week,  for  her  own  sex,  attended 
by  nearly  a  hundred  of  the  principal  women  on 
the  peninsula  and  in  the  neighborhood.  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  what  would  come  of  it.  through 
one  so  able  and  earnest  as  herself,  even  if  she 
liad  no  novel  or  disjointed  or  disproportioned 
doctrine  to  inculcate ;  which,  however,  it  proved 
that  she  had.  Antiuoraian  means  a  denying,  or, 
at  least,  a  weakening,  of  tlie  obligation  to  ob- 
serve the  moral  law,  and  to  comply  with  the  ex- 
ternal duties;  to  do  the  works  associated  with 
the  idea  of  internal,  spiritual  righteousness.  It 
was  a  false  or  disproportionerl  construction  of 
St.  Paul's  great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
without  the  works  of  the  law.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson was  understood  to  teach,  that  one  who 
was  graciously  justified  by  a  spiritual  assurance, 
need  not  be  greatly  concerned  for  outward  sancti- 
fication  by  works.  She  judged  and  approved, 
or  censured  and  discredited,  the  preachers  whom 
she  heard,  according  as  they  favored  or  repu- 
diated that  view.  Her  admirers  accepted  her 
opinions.  .  .  .  Word  soon  went  forth  that  3[rs. 
Plutchinson  had  pronounced  in  her  meetings, 
that  -Mr.  Cotton  and  her  brother-in-law  Wheel- 
wright, alone  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  colony, 
were  under  '  a  covenant  of  grace,'  the  rest  being 
'legalists,'  or  under  'a  covenant  of  works.' 
These  reports,  which  soon  l>ecame  more  than 
opinions,  were  blazing  brands  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  from  reaching  infianuiiable 
material.  ...  As  the  contention  extended  it 
involved  all  the  principal  persons  of  the  colony. 
Cotton  and  all  but  five  members  of  the  Boston 
Church  —  though  one  of  these  five  was  Win- 
throp.  and  another  was  Wilson  —  proved  to  be 
sympathizers  with  i\Irs.  Hutchinson;  while  the 
ministers  and  leading  people  outside  in  the  other 
hamlets  were  strongly  oi)|)osed  to  her.  She  h.ad 
a  partisan,  moreover,  of  transcending  influence 
in  the  j'oung  Governor,  Sir  Henr_v  Vane,"  who 
liad  come  over  from  England  the  year  before, 
and  who  had  been  chosen  at  the  next  election  for 
Governor,  with  Winthrop  as  deputy.  "Though 
pure  and  devout,  anil  ardent  iu  zeal,  he  had  not 


then  the  practical  wisdom  for  which  Jlilton 
afterwards  praised  liim  in  liis  noble  .sonnet:  — 
'  Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  counsels  old.' 
.  .  .  With  his  strong  support,  and  that  of  two 
other  prominent  magistrates,  and  of  so  over- 
whelming a  majority  of  the  Boston  Church,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  naturally  felt  emboldened."  But  in 
the  end  her  Church  and  party  were  over<iime  by 
the  ministers  and  their  supporters  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  colony;  she  was  excommunicated 
and  banished  (November,  1637,  and  >Iarch,  1638). 
going  forth  to  perish  six  years  later  at  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  while  living  on  the  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  at  a  place  now  known  as  Pelham 
Keck,  near  New  Rochelle.  "As  the  summing 
up  of  the  strife,  76  persons  were  disarmed;  two 
were  disfranchised  and  fined ;  2  more  were  fined  ; 
8  more  were  disfranchised;  3  were  banished;  and 
11  who  had  asked  permission  to  remove  had 
leave,  in  the  form  of  a  limitation  of  time  within 
which  they  must  do  it.  The  more  estimable 
and  considerable  of  them  apologized  and  were 
received  back." — G.  E.  Ellis,  Loirell  Inst.  Lects. 
on  tlie  Early  Jlist.  of  Mass.,  pp.  9.'5-100. 

Also  in:  B.  Adams,  TIte  Emancipation  of 
Mass..  ch.  2. —  Ecclcsia-itical  Hist,  of  JV".  Eng. 
{Mas.f.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  series  I,  v.  9).— G.  E.  Ellis, 
Life  of  Anne  Hutchinson  (Library  of  Am.  Biog., 
new  series,  r.  6). — J.  Anderson,  Memorable  Women 
of  Puritan  Times,  r.  1,  /)/).  18.')-220. 

A.  D.  1637. —  The  Pequot  War.  See  New 
En(!1..\ni):  A,  D.  IHMT. 

A.  D.  1637.— The  first  Synod  of  the  Churches 
and  its  dealings  with  Heresy. — The  election  of 
Sir  Harry  Vane  to  be  Governor  of  the  colony,  in 
place  of  John  Winthrop,  "  took  place  in  the  open 
air  upon  what  is  now  Cambridge  Common  on  the 
27th  day  of  May  [1637].  Four  months  later  it 
was  followed  by  the  gathering  of  the  first  S.ynod 
of  Jlassachusetts  churches;  wliich  again,  meeting 
here  in  Cambridge,  doubtless  held  its  sessions  in 
the  original  meeting-house  standing  on  what  is 
now  called  ]Mount  Auburn  Street.  The  Sj'iiod 
sat  through  twenty-four  days,  during  wliich  it 
bu.sied  itself  luiearthing  heterodox  opinions  and 
making  the  situation  uncomfortable  for  those  sus- 
pected of  heresy,  until  it  had  spread  upon  its 
record  no  less  than  eighty-two  such  '  opinions, 
.some  blasphemous,  others  erroneous,  and  all  lui- 
safe,'  besides  'nine  unwholesome  expressions.' 
all  alleged  to  be  rife  in  the  infant  community. 
Having  performed  this  feat,  it  broke  up  amid 
general  congratulations  'that  matters  had  been 
carried  on  so  peaceably,  and  concluded  so  com- 
fortably in  all  love.'  ...  As  the  twig  is  bent, 
the  tree  inclines.  The  Massachusetts  twig  was 
here  and  then  bent ;  and,  as  it  was  bent,  it  during 
liaril  upon  two  centuries  inclined.  The  question 
of  Keligiiius  Toleration  was,  .so  far  as  JIassachu- 
setts  could  decide  it,  decided  in  1637  in  the  nega- 
tive. .  .  .  The  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
early  Massachusetts  was  the  Cambridge  Synod  of 
September,  1637.  .  .  .  which  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing on  its  record,  as  tbi'U  prevailing  in  the  in- 
fant settlement,  eighty-two  'opinions,  some  blas- 
phemous, others  erroneous  and  all  un.safe,'  be- 
sides 'nine  unwholesome  cxiiressions,'  the  whole 
mighty  mass  of  whicli  was  Ihen  incontinently  dis- 
misseii.  in  the  language  of  one  of  the  leading 
divines  who  figured  in  that  Assembly,  'to  the 
devil  of  hell,  from  whence  they  came.'  The 
mere  enumeration  of  this  long  list  of  heresies  as 
then  somewhere  prevailing  is  strong  evidence  of 
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iiilcllcclual  activily  in  curly  M:issaclmsclls, —  an 
activily  wliicli  fduini  ready  cxiiivssiDU  tliroUfili 
such  men  as  Kdn'cr  Williams,  .)<ilm  Cotton,  .lolin 
\Vlicclvvr-ii;ht  and  Sir  Henry  Vane,  to  say  uothing 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  while  the  receptive  condi- 
tion of  the  mental  soil  is  likewise  seen  in  the  hold 
the  new  opinions  took.  It  was  plainly  a  period 
of  intellectual  (|ulckcnins, —  a  dawn  of  promise. 
Of  this  tliere  can  no  doubt  c.\ist.  It  was  freely 
acknowleil.!;'ed  at  the  lime;  it  has  been  stated  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  that  period  Ijy  all  writers 
on  it  since.  The  body  of  tlms(' who  listened  to 
him  stood  by  Roger  Williams;  and  the  magis- 
trates drove  him  away  for  that  reason.  Anne 
Hutchinson  so  held  the  car  of  the  whole  Boston 
community  that  she  had  '  some  of  all  sorts  and 
quality,  in  all  places  to  defend  and  patronize  ' 
her  opinions;  'some  of  tlic  magistrates,  some 
gentlemen,  some  .scholars  and  men  of  learning, 
sotne  ]5urgesses  of  our  General  Court,  some  of 
our  captains  and  soldiers,  some  chief  men  in 
towns,  and  some  men  eminent  for  religion,  jiarts 
and  wit.'  These  words  of  a  leader  of  the  clerical 
faction,  —  one  of  those  most  active  in  the  work  of 
repression, — describe  to  the  life  an  active-minded, 
intelligent  community  quick  to  receive  and  ready 
to  assimilate  that  which  is  new.  Then  came  the 
Synod.  It  was  a  premonition.  It  was  as  if  the 
fresh  new  sap,  —  the  young  budding  leaves, — 
the  possible,  incipient  flowers,  had  felt  the  chill 
of  an  approaching  glacier.  And  that  was  exactly 
what  it  was; — a  theological  glacier  then  slowly 
settled  down  upon  JIa.ssaehusetts, —  a  glacier 
lasting  through  a  iieriod  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  j'ears. " — C.  F.  Adams,  Miixxiir/uisitts  : 
Its  Ilixtdrinns  ttnil  itn  Ilitttun/.  pp.  10-oU. 

A.  D.  1638-1641. — Introduction  of  Slavery. 
See  Sl.wehv,  Nkoko;  A.  I),  1(J3S-1TS1. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  first  printing  press  setup. 
See  Phinting:  A.  I).  l'i:i">-17i)'.». 

A.  D.  1640-1644. — The  end  of  the  Puritan 
exodus. — Numerical  growth  and  political  de- 
velopment. See  New  England:  A.  I>.  16-10- 
1644. 

A.  D.  1641. —  Jurisdiction  extended  over 
New  Hampshire.  See  New  II.^mpsiiiue:  A.  D. 
1641-16T9. 

A.  D.  1642. — The  first  Public  School  law. 
See  Education,  Modekn:  America:  A.  D. 
1642-1733. 

A.  D.  1643. — The  Confederation  of  the  Col- 
onies.— The  growth  of  Plymouth.  See  New 
England:  A.  D,  164:1 

A.  D.  1643-1654. — Interest  in  Acadia  and 
temporary  conquest  of  the  Province.  See 
Nova  Scotia:  A.  U.  1651-1668. 

A.  D.  1646-1651.— The  Presbyterian  Cabal 
and  the  Cambridge  Platform. —  "There  had 
now  come  to  be  many  persons  in  Jfassachiisetts 
who  disapproved  of  the  jirovision  which  re- 
stricted the  suffrage  to  members  of  the  Indepen- 
dent or  Congregational  churches  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  in  1646  the  views  of  these  people  were 
presented  in  a  petition  to  the  General  Court.  .  .  . 
The  leading  signers  of  this  menacing  petition 
were  William  Vassall,  Samuel  Maverick,  and 
Dr.  Robert  Child.  .  .  .  Their  request  would 
seem  at  first  sight  reasonable  enough.  At  a 
superficial  glance  it  seems  conceived  in  a  modern 
spirit  of  liberalism.  In  reality  it  was  nothing  of 
the  sort.  In  England  it  was  just  the  critical 
moment  of  the  struggle  between  Presbyterians 
and  Independents  which  had  come  in  to  compli- 


cate the  issues  of  the  great  civil  war.  Va.s.sall, 
Cliild.  and  Maverick  seem  to  have  been  the  lead- 
ing spirits  in  a  cabal  for  the  establishment  of 
Presbyterianism  in  New  England,  and  in  their 
petition  they  simi)ly  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
content of  ilic  disfranchised  citizens  in  Jlassa- 
chusetts  in  order  to  put  in  an  entering  wedge. 
This  was  thoroughly  understood  liy  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachu.setts,  and  accordingly  the  peti- 
tion was  dismissed  and  the  petitioners  were 
roundly  fined.  Just  as  Child  was  about  to  start 
for  England  with  his  grievances,  the  magistrates 
overhauled  his  ])apers  and  discovered  a  petition 
to  the  ]iarliamentary  Board  of  Commissioners, 
suggesting  that  Presbyterianism  should  lie  es- 
tablished in  New  England,  and  that  a  viceroy  or 
governor-general  should  be  api)ointed  to  rule 
there.  To  the  men  of  Massachusetts  this  last 
suggestion  was  a  crowning  horror.  It  seemed 
scarcely  less  than  treasoiL  The  signers  of  this 
petition  were  the  same  wlio  had  signed  the  peti- 
tion to  the  General  Court.  They  were  now  fined 
still  more  heavily  and  imjirisoned  for  six  mouths. 
By  and  by  they  found  their  way,  one  after  an- 
other, to  London,  while  the  colonists  sent  Ed- 
ward Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  as  an  advocate  to 
thwart  their  schemes.  .  .  .  The  cabal  accom- 
plished nothing  because  of  the  decisive  defeat  of 
Presbyterianism  in  England.  '  Pride's  Purge  ' 
settled  all  that.  The  petition  of  Vassall  and  his 
friends  was  the  occasion  for  the  meeting  of  a 
sj'nod  of  churches  at  Cambridge,  in  order  to 
complete  the  organization  of  Congregationalism. 
In  1048  the  work  of  the  synod  was  embodied  in 
the  famous  Cambridge  Platform,  which  adopted 
the  AV'estminster  Confession  as  its  creed,  carefully 
defined  the  powers  of  the  clergy,  and  declared  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  suppress  lieresy. 
In  1649  the  General  Court  laid  this  platform  be- 
fore the  congregations ;  in  16.51  it  was  adojited; 
and  this  event  may  be  regarded  as  completing 
the  theocratic  organization  of  the  Puritan  com- 
monwealth in  Massachusetts.  It  was  immedi- 
ately ]ireceded  and  followed  by  the  deaths  of  the 
two  foremost  men  in  tliat  conunonwealth.  .I<ihn 
Winthrop  diecl  in  1649  and  John  Cotton  in  10.52. " 
—  J.  Fiske,  21ic  Beginnings  of  New  Eng.,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  C.  Mather,  Magnnlia  Christi  Ameri- 
cana, bk.  .5,  j)<.  3.  —  B.  Adams,  The  Emancipa- 
tion of  Mass. ,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1649-1651. — Under  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  England. — "  .'Massachusetts 
had,  from  the  outset,  symiiathized  with  Parlia- 
ment in  its  contest  with  the  king,  and  had  blend- 
ed her  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of  the  re- 
formers. She  had  expressed  her  willingness  to 
'rise  and  fall  with  them.'  and  'sent  over  useful 
men,  others  going  voluntarily,  to  their  aid,  who 
were  of  good  use,  and  ditl  acceptable  service  to 
the  army.'  Her  loyalty,  therefore,  procured  for 
her  the  protection  of  Parliament.  Yet  the  exe- 
cution of  Charles,  which  royalists  have  ever  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  was  not 
openly  approved  here.  'I  find,'  says  Hutchin- 
son, 'scarce  any  marks  of  approbation  of  the 
tragical  scene  of  which  this  year  they  received 
intelligence.'  The  few  allusions  we  have  dis- 
covered are  none  of  them  couched  in  terms  of 
exultation.  Virginia  pursued  a  different  course, 
and  openly  resisted  Parliament,  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  its  decrees,  and  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
royalty.  .  .  .  Yet  the  legislation  of  the  common- 
wealth was  not  wholly  favorable  even  to  ilassa- 
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chusetts.  TliP  prnclamation  relative  to  Virginia 
asserted,  in  general  terms,  tlie  power  of  appoint- 
ing governors  and  commissioners  to  be  placed  in 
all  tlie  English  colonies,  witliout  exception;  and 
by  Mr.  Winslow,  tbeir  agent  in  England,  they 
were  informed  that  it  was  the  i)leasure  of  Par- 
liament the  patent  of  >Iassacliusetts  should  be 
returned,  and  a  new  one  taken  out,  under  which 
courts  were  to  be  held  and  warrants  issued. 
With  this  request  the  people  were  indisposed  to 
comply;  and,  too  wary  to  hazard  the  liberties  so 
dearly  purchased,  a  petition  was  drawn  up, 
pleading  the  cause  of  the  colony  with  great  force, 
setting  forth  its  allegiance,  and  expressing  the 
hope  that,  under  the  new  government,  things 
might  not  go  worse  with  them  than  under  that 
of  the  king,  and  that  their  charter  might  not  be 
recalled,  as  they  desired  no  better.  This  re- 
monstrance was  successful:  the  measure  was 
dropped,  and  the  charter  of  Charles  continued  in 
force.  Parliament  was  not  '  foiled '  by  the  col- 
ony. Its  request  was  deemed  reasonable ;  and 
there  was  no  disposition  to  invade  forcil)ly  its 
liberties.  AVe  have  evidence  of  tliis  in  the  course 
of  Cromwell.  After  his  success  in  the  '  Emerald 
Isle,'  conceiving  the  project  of  introducing  Puri- 
tanism into  Ireland,  an  invitation  was  extended 
to  the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  remove  thither 
and  settle.  But  they  were  too  strongly  attached 
to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  and  to  its  govern- 
ment, '  the  happiest  and  wisest  this  day  in  the 
world,'  readil)'  to  desert  it.  Hence  the  politic 
proposal  of  the  lord  protector  was  rcspectfull}' 
declined."  —  .1.  S.  Barrv,  Jlist.  of  ilass.,  i\  1,  ch. 
13. 

Also  IN:  J.  A.  Doyle,  The  Enylish  in  Am.: 
Piti'itan  Colonies,  t.  1,  c?i.  9. 

A.  D.  1651-1660. — The  absorption  of  Maine. 
See  Maine:  A.  I).  164:i-lt)Tr. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  of  the 
Quakers. — "In  July,  16.5(3,  Mary  Fisher  and 
Aim  Austin  came  to  Boston  from  l!:irl)adoes;  and 
shortly  after,  nine  others,  men  and  women,  ar- 
rived in  the  ship  Speedwell  from  London.  It 
was  at  once  known,  for  they  did  not  wish  to 
conceal  it,  that  they  were  'Friends,'  vulgarly 
c;dled  'Quakers';  and  the  Magistrates  at  once 
took  them  in  hand,  determined  that  no  peo]ile 
holding  (as  they  considered  them)  such  damnable 
opinions,  should  come  into  the  Colony.  A  great 
crowd  collected  to  hear  them  questioned,  and 
Boston  was  stirred  u|)  by  a  few  illiterate  enthusi- 
asts. Tliey  stood  up  before  the  Court  with 
their  hats  on,  apparently  without  fear,  and  had 
no  hesitation  in  calling  governor  Endicott  plain 
'  .lohn. "...  The  replies  which  these  men  and 
women  made  were  direct  and  bold,  and  were 
considered  rude  and  contemptuous.  .  .  .  They 
.  .  .  were  committed  to  prison  for  their  '  Kude- 
ncss  and  Insolence';  there  being  no  law  then 
under  which  they  could  be  punished  for  being 
Qu;ikers. "  Before  the  year  closed,  this  defect  of 
law  was  remedied  by  severe  enaetinents,  "laying 
a  penalty  of  ,£1(K)  for  bringing  any  Quaker  into 
the  Colony  :  forty  shillings  for  entertaining  them 
for  an  hour;  Quaker  men  who  came  ag.ainst 
these  prohibitions  were,  upon  ih-st  conviction,  to 
lose  one  ear,  upon  tlie  second,  the  other  ear;  and 
women  were  to  be  whijiped.  Upon  the  third 
conviction,  their  tongues  were  to  be  bored  with 
a  hot  iron.  Hut  these  things  seemed  useless,  for 
the  Quakers,  knowing  their  fate,  swarmed  into 
.■Massachusetts;    and   the   3Iagistrates  were  fast 


getting  more  bu.siness  than  they  could  attend  to. 
It  was  then  determined  to  try  greater  severity, 
and  in  October,  1658,  a  law  was  passed  in  Massa- 
chusetts (resisted  by  the  Deputies,  urged  by  the 
Magistrates),  punishing  Quakers,  who  had  been 
banished,  with  death."  The  first  to  ehallengo 
the  dread  penalty  were  a  woman,  ;\Iary  Dyer, 
and  two  men,  William  Robinson  and  Marmaduke 
Stevenson,  who,  after  being  bani.shed  (Septem- 
ber, 16.59),  came  defiantly  back  the  next  month. 
"Governor  Endicott  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  them.  ...  On  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  afternoon,  a  guard  of  200  men,  attended 
with  a  drummer,  conducted  them  to  the  gallows." 
Stevenson  and  Robinson  were  lianged  ;  but  3Iary 
Dyer  was  reprieved.  "  Her  mind  was  made  up 
for  death,  and  her  reprieve  brought  her  no  joy. 
She  -was  taken  away  by  her  sou.  .  .  .  Mary 
Dyer  was  a  '  comely  and  valiant  woman,'  and  in 
the  next  Spring  she  returned.  What  now  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  law  .said  she  nmst  be  hung, 
and  Endicott  again  pronounced  sentence,  and 
she  was  led  out  to  die  a  felon's  death.  Some 
scoffed  and  jeered  her,  but  the  most  pitied; 
she  died  bravely,  fearing  nothing.  .  .  .  There 
seemed  no  end  ;  for  Quaker  after  Quaker  came ; 
they  were  tried,  they  were  w-lii]i|)ed,  and  the 
prison  was  full.  .  .  .  "William  Ledra  [banished 
in  1657]  came  back  (September,  1660),  ami  was 
subject  to  death.  They  offered  him  his  life,  if 
he  would  go  away  and  promise  not  to  return; 
he  said :  '  I  came  here  to  bear  my  testimony,  and 
to  tell  the  truth  of  the  Lord,  in  the  ears  of  this 
people.  I  refuse  to  go. '  So  he  was  hanged  in 
the  succeeding  March  (14th).  Wenlock  Chris- 
topherson,  or  Christison,  came,  and  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.  .  .  .  Tlie  death  of  Ledra, 
and  the  return  of  AVenlock  Christison.  brought 
confusion  among  the  ^Magistrates,  and  some  said 
'  Where  will  this  end  ?  '  and  declared  it  was  time 
to  stop.  Governor  Endicott  found  it  difficult  to 
get  a  Court  to  agree  to  sentence  Christison  to 
death;  but  he  halted  not,  and  pronounced  the 
sentence.  .  .  .  But  a  few  days  afterward  the 
jailor  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  Wenlock 
(with  27  others)  was  set  at  liberty,  much  to  his 
and  their  surprise."  The  friends  of  the  Quakers 
in  England  had  prevailed  upon  King  Charles  II., 
then  lately  restored,  '  •  to  order  the  persecutions  to 
cease  in  Kew  England  (Sept.  1661).  Samuel 
Shattock,  a  banished  Quaker,  was  .sent  from 
England  by  Charles,  with  a  letter  to  Governor 
Endicott  [the  subject  of  Whittier's  poem,  'The 
King's  Missive'],  commanding  that  no  more 
Quakers  should  be  hanged  or  imiirisoned  in  New 
England,  but  should  be  sent  to  Enghind  for  trial. 
This  ended  the  persecutions;  for,  on  the  !)t!i  of 
December,  1661,  the  Court  ordered  all  tjuakers 
to  be  set  at  liberty." — C.  W.  Elliott,  '/'/;<'  .\ew 
Enrjlaud  Hid.,  1).  1,  ch.  36. — "Some  of  our 
writers,  alike  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  have  as- 
sumed, and  have  written  on  the  assumiition,  that 
the  deliverance  of  the  Quakers  was  efTccted  by 
the  interposition  in  their  behalf  of  King  Charles 
II.  .  .  .  The  royal  letter  .  .  .  had  .'  .  .  been 
substantially  anticipated  as  to  its  princijial  de- 
mand by  the  action  of  the  Court  [in  Massachu- 
setts]. The  general  jail  delivery  of  :U  (Juakers, 
including  the  three  under  the  death  .sentence 
who  had  voluntarilv  agreed  to  go  off,  was  ordered 
by  the  Court  in  October,  1660.  "The  King's  letter 
was  dated  at  Whitehall  a  year  afterward.  Let 
us    claim   whatever  of    relief   we   can   find    in 
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rfiiiiiidiiig  ourselves  llial  it  was  the  stern  opposi- 
tion and  protest  ol'  the  majority  of  tlie  people  of 
the  Puritan  Colony,  and  not  the  Kin.i^'s  command, 
that  had  opened  the  gates  of  merey." — G.  E. 
Ellis,  '/7ii:  I'lintaii  Age  ii-nd  Rule,  jiji.  477-479. — 
While  the  CJuakers  lirst  arrested  at  Boston  were 
lyiu!;  in  jail,  "the  Federal  Commissioners,  then 
in  session  at  Plymouth,  reeommi'ndi-d  that  laws 
be  forthwith  enacted  to  keep  these  dreaded  here- 
tics out  of  the  land.  Nc.\t  year  they  .stooped  so 
far  as  to  .seek  the  aid  of  Hhod('  Island,  the  colony 
which  they  had  refu.sed  to  admit  into  their  con- 
federacy. .  .  .  Roger  Williams  was  then  presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Island,  and  in  full  accord  with  his 
noble  spirit  was  the  reply  of  the  assembly.  '  We 
have  no  law  amongst  us  whereby  to  punish  any 
ior  only  declaring  by  words  their  minds  and 
understandings  concerning  the  things  and  ways 
of  God  as  to  salvation  and  our  eternal  condition.' 
As  for  these  Quakers,  we  find  that  where  they 
are  'most  of  all  suffered  to  declare  themselves 
freely  and  only  opposed  by  arguments  in  dis- 
fourse,  there  they  least  of  all  desire  to  come.' 
Any  breach  of  the  civil  law  shall  be  punished, 
but  the  'freedom  of  dill'erent  consciences  shall 
be  respected.'  This  reply  enraged  the  confeder- 
ated colonies,  and  Massachusetts,  as  the  strongest 
and  most  overbearing,  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
trade  of  Rhode  Island,  which  forthwith  appealed 
to  Cromwell  for  iirotection.  ...  In  thus  pro- 
tecting the  Quakers,  Williams  never  for  a  mo- 
ment concealed  his  antipathy  to  their  doctrines. 
.  .  .  The  four  confederated  colonies  all  proceeded 
to  pass  laws  banishing  Quakers.  .  .  .  Those  of 
Connecticut  .  .  .  were  the  mildest." — J.  Fiske, 
The  Beyiniiiiii/s  of  Kcw  Bur/.,  cli.  4. 

Also  in:  B.  Adams,  27ie  Einancipation.  of 
Mass.,  eh.  .5.— R.  P.  Ilallnwell,  The  Qiuiker  Tn- 
rasion  of  Muss. 

A.  D.  1657-1662. — The  Halfway  Covenant. 
See  Boston:   A.  D.  16r>7-10(;<). 

A.  D.  1660-1665. — Under  the  Restored  Mon- 
archy.— The  first  collision  with  the  crown. — 
"In  JIay.  lOtiO,  Charles  II.  mounted  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors.  ...  In  December  of  this  year, 
intelligence  of  the  accession  of  a  new  king  had 
reached  Massachusetts;  the  General  Court  con- 
vened and  prepared  addresses  to  his  majesty. 
...  In  the  following  jVIay  a  reply,  signed  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Morrice,  together  with  a  mandate 
for  the  arrest  of  Golfe  and  AVhalley,  the  regicides 
who  had  escaped  to  Massachusetts,  was  received 
in  Boston.  The  king's  response  contained  a 
general  expression  of  good  will,  which,  however, 
did  not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  colonists. 
The  air  w.as  tilled  with  rumors,  and  something 
seemed  to  forebode  an  early  collision  with  the 
crown.  At  a  special  session  of  the  court,  held  in 
.lune,  '  a  declaration  of  natural  and  chartered 
rights '  was  approved  and  ]iublished.  In  this 
document  the  people  altirmed  their  right  '  to 
choose  their  own  governor,  deputy  governor, 
and  representatives;  to  admit  freemen  on  terms 
to  be  prescribed  at  their  own  pleasure;  to  set  up 
all  sorts  of  officers,  superior  and  inferior,  and 
point  out  their  power  and  places ;  to  exercise,  by 
their  annually  elected  magistrates  and  deputies, 
all  power  and  authority,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial;  to  defend  themselves  by  force  of 
arms  against  every  aggression ;  and  to  reject,  as 
an  infringement  of  their  rights,  any  parliamen- 
tary or  royal  imposition,  prejudicial  to  the  coun- 
try,   and   contrary  to   any  just  act  of  colonial 
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legislation.'  More  than  a  year  elapsed  from  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  to  his  i)ublic  recogni- 
tion at  Boston.  .  .  .  Even  the  drinking  of  his 
health  was  forbidden,  and  the  event  was  celc- 
bralccl  (iidy  amid  the  coldest  formalities.  Jlean- 
while  the  colonists  not  only  declared,  but  openly 
assuinecl,  their  rights;  and  in  conse(|Uence  com- 
plaints were  almost  daily  instituted  by  those 
who  were  hostile  to  the  government.  Political 
opinion  was  diversified;  and  while  'a  majority 
were  for  sustaining,  with  the  charter,  an  indepen- 
dent government  in  undiminished  force,  a  mi- 
nority were  willing  to  make  some  concessions.' 
In  the  midst  of  tlu'  discussions,  John  Norton,  'a 
friend  to  moderate  counsels,'  and  Simon  Brad- 
street  were  induced  to  go  lo  England  as  agents 
of  the  colony.  Having  been  instructed  to  con- 
vince the  king  of  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  and  to  'engage  to  nothing  lireju- 
dicia!  to  their  present  standing  according  to  their 
patent,  and  to  endeavor  the  establishment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  then  enjoyed.'  the  com- 
missioners sailed  from  Boston  on  the  10th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 100'2.  In  England  they  were  courteously 
received  by  king  Charles,  and  from  him  ob- 
tained, in  a  letter  dated  June  28,  a  confirmation 
of  their  charter,  and  an  amnesty  for  all  past 
offences.  At  the  same  time  the  king  rebuked 
them  for  the  irregularities  which  had  been  com- 
plained of  in  the  government;  directed  '  a  repeal 
of  all  laws  derogatory  to  his  authority  ;  the  taking 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance;  the  administration  of 
justice  in  his  name;  a  concession  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  all  freeholders  of  competent  estate; 
and  as  '  the  principle  of  the  charter  was  the 
freedom  of  the  liberty  of  conscience,'  the  allow- 
ance of  that  freedom  to  those  who  desired  to  use 
'  thebookeof  connnon  prayer,  and  perform  their 
devotion  in  the  manner  established  in  England.' 
These  requisitions  of  the  king  proved  au3'thing 
but  acceptable  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 
With  them  the  tpiestiou  of  obedience  became  a 
question  of  freedom,  and  gave  rise  to  the  parties 
which  continue<l  to  divide  the  colony  until  the 
establishment  of  actual  iude|5endence.  It  was 
not  thought  best  to  comply  immediately  with 
his  majesty's  demands;  on  the  other  hand,  no 
refusal  to  do  so  was  promulgated. "  Presently  a 
nnnor  reached  Ameiica  "  that  royal  commis- 
sioners W'Cre  to  be  appointed  to  regulate  the 
affairs  of  New  England.  Precautionary  meas- 
ures were  now  taken.  The  patent  and  a  dupli- 
cate of  the  same  were  delivered  to  a  committee 
of  four,  with  instructions  to  hold  them  in  safe 
keeping.  Captain  Davenport,  at  Castle  Fort,  was 
ordered  to  give  early  announcement  of  the  arrival 
of  his  majesty's  ships.  Officers  and  soldiers  were 
forbidden  to  land  from  ships,  except  in  small  par- 
ties. ...  On  the  23d  of  July,  1004.  '  about  five 
or  .six  of  the  clock  at  night,'  the 'Guinea,'  fol- 
lowed by  three  other  ships  of  the  line,  arrived  in 
Boston  harljor.  They  were  well  manned  and 
equipped  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson,  and  brought  commis- 
.sioners  hostile  to  colonial  freedom,  and  who  were 
charged  by  the  king  to  determine  'all  complaints 
and  appeals  in  all  causes  and  matters,  as  well 
military  as  criminal  and  civil,' and  to  "proceed 
in  all  things  for  the  providing  for  and  settling 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  country,  according 
to  their  good  and  soiuid  discretions.'  Colonel 
Richard  Xichols  and  Colonel  George  Cartwright 
were  tile  chief  members  of  the  commission.     At 
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the  earliest  possible  moment  they  protliiced  tlieir 
legal  warrant,  the  king's  letter  of  April  23,  and 
requested  the  assistance  of  the  colonies  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dutch,  Shortly  afterwards  the 
fleet  set  out  for  New  Netherlands.  On  the  8d 
of  August  the  General  Court  convened,  and  the 
state  of  affairs  was  discussed."  As  tlie  result  of 
the  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  a  force  of  200 
men  should  be  raised  to  serve  against  the  Dutch, 
and  that  the  old  law  of  citizenship  should  be  so 
far  modified  as  to  provide  "'that  all  Engli-sh 
sub.ieets,  being  freeholders,  and  of  a  competent 
estate,  and  certified  by  the  ministers  of  the  place 
to  be  orthodo.x  in  faith,  and  not  vicious  in  their 
lives,  should  be  made  freemen,  although  not 
members  of  the  church.'  Before  the  session 
closed,  Massachusetts  pubhshed  an  order  forbid- 
ding the  making  of  complaints  to  the  commis- 
sioners, "  and  adopted  a  spirited  address  to  the 
king.  AVhen,  in  February,  1665,  three  of  the 
commissioners  returned  to  Boston,  they  .soon 
found  that  tliey  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  take 
any  proceedings  which  could  call  in  question 
■ '  the  privilege  of  government  within  themselves  " 
which  the  colony  claimed.  Attempting  in  May 
to  hold  a  court  for  the  hearing  of  charges  against 
a  Boston  merchant,  they  were  interrupted  by  a 
herald  from  the  governor  wlio  sounded  his  trum- 
pet and  forbade,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  any 
abetting  of  their  proceedings.  On  this  they 
wrathfully  departed  for  the  north,  after  sending 
reports  of  the  contumacy  of  Massachusetts  to 
the  king.  The  latter  now  summoned  governor 
Bellingham  to  England,  but  the  summons  was 
not  obeyed.  "'We  have  already  furnished  our 
views  in  writing  [said  the  General  Covu't],  so 
that  the  ablest  persons  among  us  could  not  de- 
clare our  case  more  fullj-.'.  .  .  The  defiance  of 
Massachusetts  was  followed  by  no  ininiediale 
danger.  For  a  season  the  contest  witli  the  crown 
ceased.  The  king  himself  was  too  much  engaged 
with  his  women  to  liestow  his  attention  upon 
matters  of  state;  and  thus,  while  England  was 
lamenting  the  want  of  a  good  government,  the 
coliaiies,  true  to  themselves,  their  country,  and 
their  God,  fiourished  in  purity  and  peace." — G. 
L.  Austin,  Hist,  of  Man.^.,  ch.  4. — Rtrords  uf  the 
Gor.  and  Co.  of  Mum.  Buy,  r.  i.pt.  2. — See,  also, 
New  Youk:  A.  I).  1664.' 

A.  D.  1671-1686. — The  struggle  for  the  char- 
ter and  its  overthrow. — "Althougli  tlie  colo- 
nists were  alarmed  at  their  own  success,  there 
was  nothing  to  fear.  At  no  time  before  or  since 
coidd  England  have  been  so  safely  defied.  .  .  . 
The  discord  between  the  crown  and  Parliament 
paralyzed  the  nation,  and  the  wastefulness  of 
Charles  kept  him  always  poor.  By  the  treaty  of 
Dover  in  1670  he  became  a  pensioner  of  Louis 
XIV.  The  Cabal  followed,  probably  the  worst 
ministry  England  ever  saw;  and  in  1673,  at 
ClifTorii's  suggestion,  the  exchequer  was  closed 
and  the  delit  repudiated  to  provide  funds  for  the 
second  Dutch  war.  In  March  fighting  began, 
and  the  tremendous  battles  with  De  l{uylerl<epl 
the  navy  in  the  Channel.  At  length,  in  167ii,  the 
Calial  fell,  and  Danby  became  prime  ndnister. 
Although  during  these  years  of  disaster  and  dis- 
grace Massachusetts  was  not  molested  by  Great 
Britain,  they  were  not  all  years  during  which 
the  theocracy  coidd  tranquilly  enjoy  its  victory. 
.  .  .  With  the  rise  of  Danby  a  more  regular  ad- 
ministration ojiened,  and,  as  usual,  the  attention 
of  the  government  was  fi.xed  upon  Massachusetts 


by  the  clamors  of  those  who  demanded  redress 
for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  received  at  her 
hands.  In  1674  the  heirs  of  Mason  and  Gorges, 
in  despair  at  the  reoccupation  of  Maine,  jjroposed 
to  surrender  their  claim  to  the  king,  reserving 
one  third  of  the  product  of  the  customs  for  them- 
selves. The  London  merchants  also  had  become 
restive  under  the  systematic  violation  of  the 
Navigation  Acts.  The  breach  in  the  revenue 
laws  had,  indeed,  been  long  a  subject  of  com- 
plaint, and  the  commissioners  had  received  in- 
structions relating  thereto :  Imt  it  was  not  till  this 
year  that  these  questions  became  serious.  .  .  . 
New  England  was  fast  getting  its  share  of  the 
carrying  trade.  London  merchants  already  be- 
gan to  feel  the  competition  of  its  cheap  and  un- 
taxed ships,  and  manufacturers  to  complain  that 
they  were  undersold  in  the  American  market,  by 
goods  brought  direct  from  the  Continental  ports. 
A  petition,  therefore,  was  ])reseuted  to  the  king, 
to  carry  the  law  into  efl'ect.  .  .  .  The  famous 
Edward  Randolph  now  appears.  The  govern- 
ment was  still  too  deeply  embarra.ssed  to  act  witk 
eucrgj-.  A  temporizing  jjolicy  was  therefore 
adopted;  and  as  the  experiment  of  a  commission 
had  failed,  Randolph  was  chosen  as  a  messenger 
to  carr3'  the  petitions  and  opinions  to  Massachu- 
setts; together  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  di- 
recting that  agents  should  be  sent  in  answer 
thereto.  After  delivering  them,  he  was  ordered 
to  devote  himself  to  preparing  a  report  upon  the 
country.  He  reached  Boston  June  10,  1676. 
Although  it  was  a  time  of  terrible  suffering  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Indian  war,  the  temper  of  the 
magistrates  was  harsher  than  ever.  The  repulse 
of  the  commissioners  had  C(jnvinccd  them  that 
Charles  was  not  only  lazy  and  ignorant,  but  too 
poor  to  use  force;  and  they  also  believed  him  to 
be  so  embrf)iled  with  Parliament  as  to  make  his 
overthrow  ]irobable.  Filled  with  such  feelings, 
their  reception  of  Randolph  was  almost  brutal. 
John  Leverett  was  governor,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  pains  to  mark  his  contempt  in  every  way 
in  his  power.  Randolph  was  an  able,  but  an  un- 
.scrupulous  man,  and  probably  it  would  not  have 
lieen  difficult  to  have  secured  his  good-will.  Far 
however  from  bribing,  or  even  tlatlering  him, 
they  so  treated  him  as  to  make  him  the  bitterest 
enemy  the  Puritan  Commonwealth  ever  knew. 
.  .  .  The  legislature  met  in  August,  1676,  and 
a  decision  had  to  be  made  concerning  agents. 
On  the  whole,  the  clergy  concluded  it  would  be 
wiser  to  obey  the  crown,  '  jirovided  they  be, 
with  vtmost  care  &  caution,  ipialified  as  to  their 
instructions.'  Accordingly,  after  a  short  ad- 
journment, the  General  Court  chose  William 
Stoughton  and  Peter  Bulkely;  and  having 
strictly  limited  their  power  to  a  settlement  of  the 
territorial  controversy,  they  sent  them  on  their 
mission.  .  .  .  The  cimtroversy  concerning  the 
boundary  was  referred  to  the  two  chief  justices, 
who  promiitly  decided  against  the  Company; 
and  the  easy  acquiescence  of  the  General  Court 
must  raise  a  doubt  as  to  their  faith  in  the  .sound- 
ness of  their  claims.  And  now  again  the  fatality 
which  seemed  to  pursue  the  theocracy  in  all  its 
dealings  with  England  led  it  to  give  fresh  provo- 
cation to  the  king  by  secretly  buying  the  title  of 
Gorges  for  1,250  jiounds.  Charles  had  intended 
to  settle  Maine  on  the  Duke  of  Monmouth.  It 
was  a  worthless  possession,  whose  revenue  never 
paid  for  its  defence;  yet  so  stubljorn  was  the  col- 
ony that  it  made  haste  to  anticipate  the  crown 
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;inil  thus  liccamc  '  Lord  Proiirictary  '  of  a  bur- 
dc'iisoiiK'  iirovince  at  the  cost  of  a  slight  wliicli 
was  ut'vcr  foreivcn.  Ahiiost  immediately  the 
Privy  Coiiiieil  iiail  beijun  to  open  other  matters, 
stich  as  eoiiiiuj:  and  illicit  trade;  and  the  attor- 
ney-sreiieral  drew  up  a  list  of  statutes  wliieh,  in 
his  opinion,  were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  England. 
...  In  the  spring  the  law  odicers  gave  an 
opinion  that  tlie  nnsilenicanors  alleged  against 
JIa.ssaeliusetts  were  suflicient  toavoid  her  patent; 
and  the  Privy  Council,  iu  view  of  the  encroach- 
ments and  injuries  wluch  she  had  continually 
practised  on  her  neighbors,  and  her  contempt  of 
bis  majesty's  commands,  advised  that  a  '  qtio 
warranto  '  .should  be  brought  against  the  charter. 
Randolph  ^vas  ajipointed  collector  at  Boston. 
Even  liCverett  now  .saw  that  some  concessions 
must  be  made,  and  the  General  Court  ordered 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  be  taken;  nothing  but 
perver.sity  seems  to  have  caused  the  long  (Iclay. 
Tlie  royal  arms  were  also  carved  in  the  court- 
house; and  this  was  all.  for  the  clergy  were  de- 
termined upon  those  matters  touching  their 
authority.  .  .  .  Nearly  half  a  century  had 
elapsed  since  the  emigration,  and  with  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  population  changes  had  come.  In 
JIarch,  .John  Leverett.  who  had  long  been  the 
head  of  the  high-church  party,  died,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  Simon  Bradstreet  as  his  successor  was  a 
triumph  for  the  opposition.  Great  as  the  clerical 
influence  still  was,  it  had  lost  nuich  of  its  old 
despotic  power,  and  the  congregations  were  no 
longer  united  in  support  of  the  policy  of  their 
pastors.  .  .  .  Boston  and  the  larger  towns  fa- 
vored concession,  while  the  country  was  the 
ministers'  stronghold.  The  result  of  this  iliver- 
gcnee  of  opinion  was  that  the  moderate  partj',  to 
which  Bradstreet  and  Dudley  belonged,  pre- 
dominated in  the  Boaril  of  Assistants,  while  the 
deputies  remained  immovable.  The  branches  of 
the  legislature  thus  became  opposed;  no  course 
of  action  coidd  be  agreed  on,  and  the  theocracy 
drifted  to  its  destruction.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Ran- 
dolph had  renewed  his  attack.  He  declared  that 
in  spite  of  promises  and  excuses  tlic  revenue  laws 
were  not  enforced ;  that  his  men  were  beaten, 
and  that  he  hourly  expected  to  be  thrown  into 
prison ;  whereas  in  other  colonies,  he  asserted,  he 
was  treated  with  great  respect.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  ingenuity  w'as  used  to  devise  means  of 
annoyance;  and  certainly  the  life  he  was  made 
to  lead  was  hard.  In  March  he  sailed  for  home, 
and  while  in  London  lie  made  a  series  of  reports 
to  the  government  which  seem  to  have  produced 
the  conviction  that  the  moment  for  action  had 
come.  In  December  he  returned,  commissioned 
as  deputy-surveyor  and  auditor-general  for  all 
New  England,  except  Xew  Hampshire.  .  .  . 
Hitherto  the  clerical  party  had  procrastinated, 
buoyed  up  by  the  hope  that  in  the  fierce  struggle 
with  the  commons  Charles  might  be  overthrown ; 
but  this  dream  ended  with  the  dissoUition  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  further  inaction  liecame 
impossible.  Joseph  Dudley  and  John  Richarils 
were  chosen  agents,  and  provided  with  instruc- 
tions bearing  the  peculiar  tinge  of  ecclesiastical 
statesmanship.  .  .  .  The  agents  were  urged  to 
do  what  was  possible  to  avert,  or  at  least  delay, 
the  stroke ;  but  they  were  forbidden  to  consent 
to  appeals,  or  to  alterations  in  the  qualifications 
required  for  the  admission  of  freemen.  They 
had  previously  been  directed  to  pacify  the  king 
by  a  present  of  2,000  pounds;  and  this  ill-judged 


attempt  at  briliery  liad  covered  them  willi  ridi- 
cule. Further  negotiation  would  have  been 
futile.  Proceedings  were  begun  at  once,  and 
Randolph  was  sent  to  Boston  to  serve  the  writ  of 
'(|U0  warranto';  he  was  also  cliarged  with  a 
royal  declaration  promising  that,  even  then, 
were  submission  made,  the  charter  should  Ik- re- 
stored with  only  such  changes  as  the  j)uljlic  wel- 
fare demanded.  Dudley,  who  was  a  man  of 
much  political  sagacity,  had  returned  and 
strongly  urged  moderaiion.  The  magistrates 
were  not  witliout  the  instincts  of  statesmanship: 
they  saw  that  a  breach  with  England  must  de- 
stroy all  safeguards  of  the  common  freedom,  and 
they  voted  an  address  to  the  crown  accepting  the 
prolTered  terms.  But  the  clergy  strove  against 
them:  the  privileges  of  their  order  were  at  .st:ike; 
they  felt  that  the  loss  of  tlieir  imporbuice  would 
be  'destructive  to  the  interest  of  religion  and  of 
Christ's  kingdom  iu  the  colony,'  and  they  roused 
their  congregations  to  resist.  The  deputies  did 
not  represent  the  people,  but  the  chureli.  .  .  . 
The  influence  which  had  moulded  their  minds 
and  ginded  their  actions  controlled  them  still, 
and  they  rejected  the  address.  .  .  .  All  that 
could  be  resolved  on  was  to  retain  Robert 
Huuqihrys  of  the  :Middle  Tenqile  to  interpose 
such  delays  as  the  law  jjcrmitted ;  but  no  at- 
tempt was  made  at  defence  upon  the  merits 
of  their  cause,  probably  because  all  knew  well 
that  no  such  defence  was  possible.  Meanwhile, 
for  technical  reasons,  the  'quo  warranto'  had 
been  abandoned,  and  a  writ  of  '  scire  facias '  had 
been  issued  otit  of  chancery.  On  June  IS,  1684, 
the  lord  keeper  ordere<l  the  defendant  to  appear 
and  plca<l  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  Michael- 
mas Term.  The  time  allowed  was  too  short  for 
an  answei-  from  America,  and  judgment  was  en- 
tered by  default.  ...  So  perished  the  Puritan 
Commonwealth.  The  child  of  tlie  Reformation, 
its  life  sprang  from  the  assertion  of  the  freedom 
of  the  mind;  but  this  great  and  noble  principle 
is  fatal  to  the  temporal  power  of  a  jiriesthood, 
and  during  the  supremacy  of  the  clergy  the 
government  Avas  doomed  to  be  both  persecuting 
and  repressive.  Under  no  circumstance  could 
the  theocracy  have  endured:  it  must  have 
fallen  by  revolt  from  within  if  not  by  attack 
from  without."  —  Brooks  Adams,  The  Einancipa- 
Hon.  iif  yiiimuhiinMs.  ch.  6. — "December  19, 
1686.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  at  Nantasket, 
in  the  Kingfisher,  a  00  gun  ship,  with  commis- 
sions from  King  James  for  the  government  of 
New  England." — T.  Hutchinson,  Ilist.  vf  the 
Colon;/  t if  Muss.  Buy.  r.  1,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  E.  Ellis,  Puritan  Ar/e  and  Rule 
in  Mas.1.,  ch.  13. — C.  Deane,  The  Stniggle  to 
yfniataiii  the  Charter  of  CharUx  I.  {Memorial 
Hist,  of  Boston,  V.  1.  pp.  329-382). —/fcfO)-rfs  of 
the  Gor.  and  Co.  of  Mo. is.  Hoy,  v.  .5.  —See,  also. 
New  Enol.\nd:  A.  D.  IGSl!. 

A.  D.  1674-1678. — King  Philip's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1674-1075;  167.5;  1676- 
1678. 

A.  D,  1679. — The  severance  of  Nev7  Hamp- 
shire.    See  New  Hami'siiire:  A.  D.  1641-1079. 

A.  D.  1686-1689. — The  tyranny  of  Andros 
and  its  downfall. — "With  the  charter  were 
swept  away  representative  government,  and 
every  right  and  every  political  institution  reared 
diu-ing  half  a  century  of  conflict.  The  rule  of 
Andros  was  on  the  model  dear  to  the  heart  of 
his  royal  master  —  a  harsh  despotism,  but  neither 
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strong  nor  wise;  it  Tv-as  ■n-rctcht'd  misgovorn- 
nient,  and  stupid,  blundering  oppression.  And 
this  arbitrary  and  miserable  system  Andros 
undertook  to  foree  upon  a  people  of  Englisli 
race,  who  had  been  independent  and  self-go%'ern- 
ing  for  fifty  j-ears.  He  laid  taxes  at  his  own 
pleasure,  and  nut  even  according  to  previous 
rates,  as  he  had  promised ;  he  denied  the  Habeas 
Corpus  to  John  AVise,  the  intrepid  minister  of 
Ipswich,  arrested  for  preaching  against  taxation 
without  representation,  and  he  awakened  a  like 
resistance  in  all  directions.  He  instituted  fees, 
was  believed  to  pack  juries,  and  made  Kandolph 
licenser  of  tlie  ]iress.  AVorst  of  all,  he  struck  at 
property,  demanded  the  examination  of  the  old 
titles,  declared  them  worthless,  extorted  quit- 
rents  for  renewal,  and  issued  wi'its  of  intrusion 
against  those  who  resisted;  while,  not  content 
w'ith  attacking  political  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
property,  he  excited  religious  animosity  by  for- 
bidding civil  marriages,  seizing  the  old  South 
church  for  the  Episcopal  service,  and  introduc- 
ing swearing  by  tlie  Book  in  courts  of  justice. 
He  left  nothing  undone  to  enrage  the  peoiUe  and 
prepare  for  revolution;  and  when  he  returned 
from  unsuccessful  Indian  warfare  in  tlie  east,  the 
storm  was  ready  to  burst.  News  came  of  the 
landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Andros  ar- 
rested the  bearer  of  the  tidings,  and  issued  a 
proclamation  against  the  Prince;  but  the  act  was 
vain.  Witliout  apparent  concert  or  preparation 
Boston  rose  in  arms,  the  signal-tire  blazed  on 
Beacon  Hill,  and  tlie  country  (leople  poured  in, 
hot  for  revenge.  Some  of  the  old  magistrates 
met  at  the  town-house,  and  read  a  '  declaration 
of  the  gentlemen,  merchants,  and  inlialiitants,' 
setting  forth  tlie  misdeeds  of  Andros,  the  ille- 
gality of  the  Dudley  government  by  commission, 
and  the  wrongful  suppression  of  the  charter. 
Andros  and  Dudley  were  arrested  and  thrown 
into  prison,  together  with  the  captain  of  the 
Ro.se  frigate,  wliieh  lay  helpless  beneath  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  and  a  provisional  government  was 
established,  with  Bradstreet  at  its  head.  AVil- 
liam  and  ^lar}'  wei'e  proclaimed,  the  revolution 
was  complete,  and  Andros  soon  went  back  a 
prisoner  to  England."— H.  C.  Lodge,  Short  Hut. 
<if  the  Englinh  (Julonies,  ch.  18. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Hist,  of  New  Eng..  hk. 
3,  ch.  13-14  (e.  Z).  —  The  Andros  Tracts;  cd.  by 
W.  IT.    \Yhiitii'ire  (Prince.  Hoc,  1868). 

A.  D.  1689-1692. — The  procuring  of  the  new 
Charter. — The  Colonial  Republic  transformed 
into  a  Royal  Province. — The  absorption  of 
Plymouth. — "A  little  more  tlian  a  miinth  from 
the  overthrow  of  Andros  a  sliij)  from  Euglaml 
arrived  at  Boston,  with  news  of  tlie  proclamation 
of  William  and  ^lary.  This  was  joyful  intel- 
ligence to  tlie  body  of  the  people.  The  magis- 
trates were  at  oiu-e  relieved  from  tlieir  fears,  for 
the  revolution  in  the  old  world  justified  that  in 
the  new.  Three  days  later  the  proclamation 
was  published  with  unusual  ceremony.  ...  A 
week  later  the  representatives  of  the  several 
towns,  upon  a  new  choice,  met  at  Boston,  and 
propo.sals  were  made  that  charges  should  be 
forthwith  drawn  up  against  Andros,  or  that  all 
the  prisoners  Ijut  Andros  sliould  be  liberated  on 
bail;  but  botli  propositions  were  rejected.  Tlie 
representatives  likewise  urg(Ml  llie  unconditional 
resumption  of  tlie  cliarter,  declaring  tlial  they 
could  not  act  iu  any  tiling  until  this  was  con- 
ceded.    Many  opposed  the  motion;   but  it  was 


finally  adopted;  and  it  was  resolved  tliat  all  the 
laws  in  force  May  13,  1086,  should  be  continued 
until  further  orders.  Yet  the  magistrates,  con- 
.scious  of  the  insecurity  of  the  position  they  occu- 
jiied,  used  prudently  the  powers  intrusted  to 
them."  Meantime,  Increase  Mather,  who  liad 
gone  to  England  before  the  Revolution  took 
place  as  agent  for  the  colony,  had  procured  an 
audience  with  the  new  king,  William  III.,  and 
received  from  him  an  assurance  that  he  would  re- 
move Andros  from  the  government  of  New  Eng- 
land and  call  him  to  an  account  for  his  adminis- 
tration. "  Anxious  for  the  restoration  of  the  old 
charter  and  its  privileges,  under  whicli  tlie  colony 
had  prospered  so  well,  the  agent  ap])lied  himself 
diligently  to  that  object,  advising  with  the  wisest 
statesmen  for  its  accomplishment.  It  was  the 
concurrent  judgment  of  all  that  the  best  course 
would  be  to  obtain  first  a  reversion  of  the  judg- 
luent  against  the  charter  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  apply  to  the  king  for  such 
additional  privileges  as  were  necessary.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  the  whole 
subject  of  seizing  charters  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  was  up  for  (liscussion,  the  charters  of  Kew 
England  were  inserted  with  the  rest ;  and,  though 
enemies  opposed  the  measure,  it  was  voted  that 
their  abrogation  was  a  grievance,  and  that  they 
.should  be  forthwith  restored."  But  before  the 
bill  having  this  most  satisfactory  effect  had  been 
acted  on  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Convention 
Parliament  was  prorogued,  then  dissolved,  and 
the  next  parliament  proved  to  be  less  friendly. 
An  order  was  obtained,  however,  from  the  king, 
continuing  the  government  of  the  colony  under 
the  old  charter  until  a  new  one  was  settled,  and 
requiring  Andros  and  his  fellow  prisoners  to  be 
sent  to  England  for  trial.  On  the  trial,  much 
court  influence  .seemed  to  go  in  favor  of  Sir 
Edmund  ;  tlie  proceedings  against  him  were  sum- 
marily quashed,  ami  he  was  dischargeil.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  made  governor  of  Virginia, 
while  Dudley  received  appointment  to  the  office 
of  chief  justice  at  New  York.  Contending 
against  the  intrigues  of  the  Andros  party,  and 
many  other  adverse  influences,  the  agents  of 
Jlassachusetts  were  reluctantly  forced  at  last  to 
relinquish  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  old 
charter,  and  "application  was  made  for  a  new 
grant,  which  should  confirm  the  privileges  of  the 
old  instrument,  and  such  in  addition  as  the  ex- 
perience of  the  people  had  taught  them  would 
be  of  benefit.  .  .  .  The  king  was  prevailed  upon 
to  refer  the  affairs  of  New  England  to  the  two 
lords  chief  justices  and  the  attorney  and  solici- 
tor-general, all  of  wdiom  were  suppo.scd  to  be 
friendly  to  the  applicants.  Air.  JIatlier  was 
permitted  to  attend  their  meetings."  Dilficulties 
arose  in  connection  with  Plymoutli  Colony.  It 
was  the  determination  in  England  that  Plj-mouth 
should  no  longer  be  separately  chartered,  but 
sliould  be  joined  to  Massachusetts  or  New  York. 
In  opposing  the  former  more  natural  union,  the 
Plymouth  "people  very  nearly  brouglit  aliout 
their  annexation  to  New  York;  but  Alalher's  in- 
fluence averted  that  result.  "Tlie  first  draught 
of  a  charter  was  objected  to  by  the  agents,  be- 
cau.se  of  its  limitation  of  the  jioners  of  the  gov- 
ernor, who  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  king. 
The  .second  draught  was  also  objected  to;  where- 
upon llie  agents  were  informed  that  they  'must 
not  consider  lliemselves  as  plenipotentiaries  from 
a  foreign  state,  and  that  if  they  were  unwilling 
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til  siiliiiiil  1(1  the  pli'usuro  iif  Uic  Uiiin-,  liis  iiiMJ<'Sly 
would  si'ltli'  tlu'  cciuiitry  without  tliciii,  and  tlicy 
iiiiglit  take  what  would  follow.'  Nothing  ri:- 
maini'd,  therefore,  but  to  decide  whether  they 
would  submit,  or  continue  without  a  charter, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  the  king."  The  two  (-ol- 
leagues  who  had  Ihh'U  associated  with  Mather 
opposeil  submission,  but  tlie  latter  yielded,  and 
the  cliart<'r  was  signe<l.  "By  the  terms  of  this 
new  charter  the  territories  of  jMassacluisetts, 
Plymouth,  and  Maine,  with  a  tract  farther  east, 
were  united  into  one  jurisdiction,  whose  ollicers 
were  to  consist  of  a  governor,  a  de|)uty  gover- 
nor, and  a  secretary,  appointeil  l)y  the  king,  and 
38  councillors,  chosen  by  the  jieople.  A  General 
Court  was  to  be  holden  annually,  on  the  last 
Wednesday  in  May,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
the  governor  saw  fit;  and  each  town  was  a\i- 
tliorized  to  choose  two  deputies  to  represent 
them  in  this  court.  The  clioice  of  these  deputies 
Wiis  conceded  to  all  freeholders  liaving  an  estate 
of  the  value  of  forty  pounds  sterling,  or  laud 
yielding  an  income  of  at  least  forty  shillings  per 
annum;  and  every  deputy  was  to  take  tlie  oath 
of  allegiance  prescribed  bj'  the  crow-n.  All  resi- 
dents of  the  jirovince  and  their  children  w'ero 
entitlc<l  to  the  liberties  of  natural  born  sutijects; 
and  liberty  of  conscience  was  secured  to  all  but 
Papists.  .  .  .  To  the  governor  was  given  a  nega- 
tive upon  all  laws  enacted  by  the  General  Court; 
without  his  consent  in  writing  none  w'ere  valid ; 
and  all  receiving  his  sanction  were  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  king  for  approval,  and  if  rejected 
at  any  time  within  three  years  were  to  be  of  no 
effect.  The  governor  was  empowered  to  estab- 
lish courts,  lev}'  ta.xes,  convene  the  militia,  carry 
on  war,  exercise  martial  law,  with  the  consent  of 
the  council,  and  erect  and  furnish  all  requisite 
forts.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  province  charter  of 
1693  —  a  far  ditTcrent  instrument  from  the  colo- 
nial charter  of  103!).  It  effected  a  tliorougli 
revolution  in  the  country.  The  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  powers  of  the  people,  and  the  entire 
foundation  and  objects  of  the  bod\'  iiolitic,  were 
jilaeed  upon  a  new  basis;  and  tlie  dependence  of 
the  colonies  upon  the  crown  was  secured.  ...  It 
was  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of  May,  1693,  that  Sir 
William  Phips  arrived  at  Boston  as  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  new  province." — J.  S.  Barry,  Ilisl. 
of  Mass.,  v.  1,  cli.  18. 

Also  IN;  AV.  H.  Whitmore,  The  Inter-Charter 
Period  (Memorial  IIiKt.  of  Boston,  v.  2).— G.  P. 
Fisher,  The  Colonial  Era.  eh.  l;S. 

A.  D.  1689-1697. — King  William's  War. — 
Temporary  conquest  of  Acadia. — Disastrous 
expedition  against  Quebec. — Threatened  at- 
tack by  the  French.  See  Canada:  A.  1).  11380- 
1690;  and  1693-l<i'.)7. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  Un'itki)  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  IfiDtt. 

A.  D.  1692. — The  Salem  Witchcraft  mad- 
ness: in  its  beginning. — "The  ])eople  of  ilas- 
sachusetts  in  the  ITth  century,  like  all  other 
Christian  people  at  that  time, —  at  least,  with 
extremely  rare  individual  exceptions, —  believed 
in  the  reality  of  a  hiileous  crime  called  '  witch- 
craft.'. .  .  In  a  few  instances  witches  were  be- 
lieved to  have  appeared  in  the  earlier  years  of 
New  England.  But  the  cases  had  been  sporadic. 
.  .  .  With  three  or  four  exceptions  ...  no  per- 
son appears  to  have  been  punished  for  witchcraft 
in  Massachusetts,  nor  convicted  of  it.  for  more 
than   sixty  years  after   the   settlement,  though 


there  had  been  three  or  four  trials  of  other  ])er- 
sons  suspected  of  tlu'  crime.  At  the  time  when 
the  question  respecting  the  colonial  charter  was 
rapidly  approaching  an  issue,  and  the  public 
mind  was  in  feverish  agitation,  the  ministers  sent 
out  a  paper  of  proposals  for  collecting  facts  con- 
cerning witchcrafts  and  other  '  strange  appari- 
tions.'  This  brought  o\it  a  work  from  President 
I  Increase]  .Mather  entitled  'Illustrious  Provi- 
dences,' in  which  that  inlluential  jierson  related 
numerous  stories  of  the  performances  of  per.sons 
leagued  with  the  Devil.  The  imagination  of  his 
restless  young  sou  [Cotton  Mather]  was  stimu- 
lated, and  circumstances  fed  the  llanie. "  A  poor 
Iri.sli  washerwoman,  in  Boston,  accused  by  some 
malicious  children  named  Goodwin,  who  played 
antics  which  were  supjiosed  to  signify  that  they 
had  been  bewitdied,  was  tried,  convicted  and 
sent  to  the  gallows  (1G88)  as  a  witch.  "Cotton 
Mather  took  the  oldest  '  afllieted '  girl  to  his 
house,  where  she  dexterously  ])layed  upon  his 
self-conceit  to  stimulate  his  credulity.  She  sat- 
isfied him  that  Satan  regarded  him  as  his  most 
terrible  enemy,  and  avoided  him  with  especial 
awe.  .  .  .  Mather's  account  of  these  transactions 
['  Late  Jlemorable  Providences  relating  to  Witch- 
crafts and  Pos.sessions '],  with  a  collectiou  of 
other  appropriate  matter,  was  circidated  not 
only  in  Massachusetts,  but  widely  also  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  obtained  the  warm  commendation  of 
Richard  Baxter;  and  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  an  important  effect  in  producing  the  more 
disastrous  delusion  which  followed  three  years 
after.  .  .  .  Mr.  Samuel  Parris  was  minister  of  a 
church  in  a  part  of  Salem  which  was  then  called 
'Salem  Village,'  and  wliit  h  now  as  a  separate 
town  bears  the  name  of  Dauvers.  He  was  a  man 
of  talents,  and  of  repute  for  professional  endow- 
ments, but  avaricious,  wrong-headed,  and  ill- 
tempered.  Among  his  parishioners,  at  the  time 
of  his  installation  and  afterwards,  there  had  been 
angry  disputes  about  the  election  of  a  minister, 
which  had  never  been  composed.  Neighbors  and 
relations  were  embittered  against  each  other. 
Elizabeth  Parris,  the  minister's  daughter,  was 
now  nine  years  old.  A  niece  of  his,  eleven  years 
old,  lived  in  his  familv.  His  neighbor,  Thomas 
Putnam,  the  parish  clerk,  had  a  daughter  named 
Ann,  twelve  3'ears  of  age.  These  children,  with 
a  few  other  young  women,  of  whom  two  were 
as  old  as  twenty  years  or  thereabouts,  had  be- 
come possessed  with  a  wild  curiosity  about  the 
sorceries  of  which  they  had  been  hearing  and 
reading,  and  used  to  hold  meetings  for  stuil_y,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  and  practice.  They  learned 
to  go  through  motions  similar  to  those  which  had 
lately  made  the  Goodwin  children  so  famous. 
They  forced  their  limbs  into  grotesque  postures, 
uttered  unnatural  outcries,  were  seized  with 
cramps  and  spasms,  became  incapable  of  siieecb. 
and  of  motion.  By  and  by  [.March,  1693].  they 
interrupted  public  worship.  .  .  .  The  families 
were  distressed.  The  neighbors  were  alarmed. 
The  physicians  were  perplexed  and  bafHed,  and 
at  length  declared  that  nothing  short  of  witchery 
was  the  trouble.  The  Kinsfolk  of  the  '  afflicted 
f  hildreu '  assembled  for  fasting  and  prayer. 
Tlien  the  neighboring  ministers  were  sent  for, 
and  held  at  Mr.  Parris's  house  a  prayer-meeting 
which  lasted  through  the  day.  The  children 
performed  in  their  presence,  and  the  result  was 
a  confirmation  by  the  ministers  of  the  ojjinion  of 
the  doctors.     Of  course,  the  next  inquiry  was 
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by  wlioin  the  manifest  witchcraft  was  exercised. 
It  was  presumed  tliat  tlie  unliappy  girls  could 
give  the  answer.  For  a  time  the.T  refused  to  do 
so.  But  at  length,  yielding  to  an  importunity 
wliich  it  had  become  difficult  to  cscajiii  unless  by 
an  avowal  of  their  fraud,  they  pronounced  the 
names  of  Good,  Osboru,  and  Tituba.  Tituba  — 
half  Indian,  half  negro — was  a  servant  of  Mr. 
Parris.  brought  by  liini  from  Barbadoes,  where 
he  liad  formerly  been  a  merchant.  Sarah  Good 
was  an  old  woman,  miserably  poor.  Sarah  Os- 
boru had  been  prosperous  in  early  life.  Slic  had 
been  married  twice,  and  lier  second  husband  was 
still  living,  but  separated  from  lier.  Her  reputa- 
tion was  not  good,  and  for  some  time  she  had 
been  bedridden,  and  in  a  disturbed  nervous  state. 
.  .  .  Tituba,  whether  in  collusion  with  her  yoimg 
mistress,  or,  as  was  afterwards  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  scourged  by  ilr.  Parris, 
confessed  lierself  to  be  a  witch,  and  charged 
Good  and  Osborn  with  being  her  accomplices. 
The  evidence  was  then  thought  sufficient,  and 
the  three  were  committed  to  gaol  for  trial, 
^lartha  Corey  and  Rebecca  Nourse  were  ne.\t 
cried  out  against.  Both  were  church-members 
of  excellent  character,  the  latter,  seventy  j-ears 
of  age.  They  were  examined  by  the  same  Mag- 
istrates, and  sent  to  prison,  and  with  them  a 
child  of  Sarah  Good,  only  four  or  five  years  old, 
also  eliarged  with  diabolical  practices." — J.  G. 
Palfrey,  Hi.tt.  of  X.  Eng.,  hk.  4,  ch.  4  (r.  4). 

Also  in  ;  C.  W.  Upham,  Sitlem  WitfJicnift,  jit. 
3  (c.  3).— S.  G.  Drake,  Annuls  vf  Witchcriift  in 
Xtit  Kn'j. 

A.  D.  1692. — The  Salem  Witchcraft  mad- 
ness :  in  its  culmination. — "  Now  a  new  feature 
of  this  thing  showeil  itself.  The  wife  of  Thom.as 
Putnam  joined  the  children,  and  '  makes  most 
terrible  shrieks'  against  Goody  Nurse  —  that  slie 
w-as  bewitching  her,  too.  On  the  3d  of  April, 
^Minister  Parris  preached  long  and  strong  from 
the  Text,  '  Have  I  not  chosen  you  twelve,  and 
one  of  you  is  a  devil  ?  '  in  which  he  bore  down 
so  liard  upon  the  Witches  accused  that  Sarali 
Cloyse,  the  sister  of  Nurse,  would  not  sit  still, 
but  'went  out  of  meeting';  always  a  wieke<l 
thing  to  do,  .as  they  tliouglit,  l)ut  now  a  heinous 
one.  At  once  tlie  children  cried  out  against  her, 
and  she  was  clapt  into  prison  with  the  rest. 
Through  the  months  of  April  and  JIay.  Justices 
Hawthorne  and  Curwin  (or  Corwin),  with  Jlar- 
shal  George  Herrick,  were  busy  getting  the 
Witches  into  jail,  and  the  gootl  ])eople  were 
startled,  astounded,  and  terror-struck,  at  the 
numbers  who  were  seined.  .  .  .  Bridget  Bishop, 
only,  was  then  brought  to  trial,  for  the  new 
Charter  and  new  Governor  (Phips),  were  ex- 
pected daily.  She  was  old,  and  had  been  accused 
of  witchcraft  twenty  years  before.  .  .  .  So,  as 
there  was  no  doubt  about  her,  she  was  quickly 
condemned,  and  hung  on  the  10th  day  of  this 
pleasant  June,  in  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  sad 
and  frightened  people.  .  .  .  The  new  Governor, 
Pliips.one  of  Mather's  Church,  fell  in  with  the  pre- 
vailing fear,  and  a  new  bencli  of  special  Judges, 
composed  of  IJeutcn.-nit-Governor  ,Stoughton. 
Major  Saltonstall.  3Iajor  Richards,  Major  Gi<l- 
uey,  Mr.  Wait  Winthrop,  Captain  Sewall,  and 
Mr.  Sargent,  were  sworn  in.  and  went  to  work. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  Sarah  Good.  Rebeka  Nurse, 
Susannali  Jlartin,  Elizabeth  How,  and  Sarah 
Wilder,  were  brought  to  trial ;  all  were  found 
guilty,  and  sentenced   to  death,  except  Nurse, 


wlio.  being  a  Church  member,  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury.  At  this,  the  'afiiieted'  cliildrcn  fell 
into  tits,  and  others  made  great  outcries;  and  the 
jjopular  dissatisfaction  was  so  great,  that  the 
Court  .sent  them  back  to  the  jury  room,  and  they 
returned  sliortly,  with  a  verdict  of  Guilty  !  The 
Rev.  Jlr.  Noyes,  of  Salem,  then  excommunicated 
Nurse,  delivered  her  to  Satan,  and  they  all  were 
led  out  to  die.  Minister  Noyes  told  Su.siumah 
^Martin  that  she  was  a  witch,  and  knew  it,  and 
she  liad  better  confess  it;  l)ut  .she  refused,  and 
told  him  that  'he  lied,'  and  that  lie  knew  it; 
and,  •  that  if  he  took  away  her  life.  God  wouhl 
give  him  blood  to  drink;'  which  curse  is  now 
traditionally  believed,  and  that  he  was  choked 
with  blood.  They  were  lianged,  ])rotesting  their 
innocence ;  and  there  was  none  to  pity  them. 
On  the  5th  of  August,  a  new  batch  was  haled 
before  the  Court.  Reverend  George  Burroughs, 
John  Proctor  and  his  wife.  John  Willard.  George 
Jacobs,  and  Martlia  Carrier.  Burroughs  was 
disliked  by  .some  of  tlie  C'lergy,  for  he  was  tinc- 
tured with  Roger  Williams's  Heresies  of  Religious 
Freedom;  and  he  was  particularly  olmoxious  to 
Mather,  for  lie  had  spoken  slightingly  of  witch- 
craft, and  had  even  said  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  witch.  Willard  liad  been  a  constable  em- 
ployed in  seizing  witches,  but,  becoming  sick  of 
the  business,  had  refused  to  do  it  any  more.  Tlie 
children  at  once  cried  out,  that  he,  too,  was  a 
witch;  he  fled  for  his  life,  but  was  caught  at 
Nashua,  and  brought  back.  Old  .Jacobs  was  ac- 
cused by  his  own  grand-daughter;  and  Carrier 
was  convicted  upon  the  testimony  of  her  own 
children.  They  were  all  quickly  convicted  and 
sentenced.  .  .  .  All  liut  Mrs.  Proctor  saw  the 
last  of  earth  on  the  19th  of  August.  They  were 
hanged  on  Gallows  Hill.  3Iinister  Burroughs 
made  .so  moving  a  prayer,  clo.sing  with  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  it  was  thought  no  witch  could 
say,  that  there  was  fear  lest  the  crowd  should 
hinder  the  hanging.  As  soon  as  lie  was  turned 
oft',  Mr.  Mather,  sitting  on  his  liorse,  addressed 
the  people,  to  prove  to  them  that  Burroughs  was 
really  no  ilinister,  and  to  show  how  he  must  be 
guilty,  notwithstanding  his  prayer,  for  the  devil 
could  eliange  himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  .  .  . 
Giles  Cory,  an  old  man  of  80.  saw  that  tlie  ac- 
cused were  prejudged,  and  refused  to  plead  to 
the  charge  against  him.  What  couUl  be  done 
w'th  him  ?  It  was  found  that  for  this,  by  some 
sort  of  old  law,  he  might  be  pressed  to  death. 
So  on  the  IGth  of  September,  just  as  the  autumn 
tints  were  beginning  to  glorify  the  earth,  he  was 
laid  on  the  ground,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
stones  were  pile<l  upon  him,  till  the  tongue  was 
pressed  out  of  his  mouth;  'the  Sherilf  with  his 
cane  forced  it  in  again  when  he  was  dying.' 
Such  cruel  things  did  fear — fear  of  the  Devil  — 
lead  these  people  to  do.  He  was  the  first  and 
last  who  died  in  New  England  in  this  way.  On 
the  33d  of  September,  eight  of  the  sentenced 
were  carted  up  Gallows  Hill  and  done  to  death. 
Amid  a  great  concourse  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  from  the  neiglilioriug  villages,  and  from 
Boston,  the  victims  went  crying  and  singing, 
dragged  through  the  lines  of  terror-stricken  or 
pitying  people.  Some  would  have  rescued  them, 
but  they  had  no  leaders,  and  knew  not  how  to 
act;  so  that  tragedy  was  consummated;  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  pointing  at  tlieni.  said, 
'What  a  sad  thing"it  is  to  see  eight  tire-brands 
of  hell  hanging  tiiere! '     Sad  indeed  !     Nineteen 
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liiul  now  been  liiiiii;:.  One  pressed  to  dentil. 
Eij?ht  were  eondi'iiined.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
were  in  prison;  and  two  hundreil  more  were  ac- 
cused by  tlic  '  alllicted.'  Some  titty  liad  aelvnowl- 
edged  themselves  witches,  of  wliom  not  one 
was  executed.  ...  It  was  now  October,  and 
tliis  miscliief  seemed  to  bo  spreading  lilie  fire 
among  tlie  dry  grass  of  tlie  Prairies ;  and  a  better 
quality  of  persons  was  beginning  to  be  accused 
liy  the  bewitclie<l.  .  .  .  But  these  accusations 
made  pcoiile  consider,  and  manj'  began  to  think 
thai  they  had  been  going  on  too  fast.  'The 
juries  changed  .sooner  than  the  judges,  and  they 
sooner  than  the  Clergy.'  'At  last,' says  one  of 
tliem,  '  it  was  cvidentlj'  seen  that  there  must  be 
a  stop  put,  or  the  generation  of  the  ehureli  of 
God  would  fall  under  that  condenuialion.'  In 
other  words,  the  better  class  of  church  members 
were  in  danger!  At  the  Jaiuiary  session,  only 
three  were  convicted,  and  tliey  were  reprieved; 
whereat  Chief  Justice  Stoughton  rose  in  anger, 
and  said,  'The  Lord  be  meieiful  to  this  country ! ' 
In  the  spring.  Governor  Phips,  being  about  to 
leave  the  country,  pardoned  all  who  were  con- 
demned, and  the  jails  were  delivered.  The  c.\- 
citenieut  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it  had  arisen,  but 
the  evil  work  was  tloue." — C.  W.  Elliott,  The 
i\Vw  Eng.  Jlixturi/,  i\  2,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  S.  P.  Fowler,  ed.,  Salem  Witchcraft 
(including  Chief 'k  "More  Wonders  of  the  Iiimnihle 
World,"  etc.).—C.  S.  Osgood  and  it.  M.  Batchcl- 
der,  Ilist.  Sketch  of  Saiein,  ch.  2. — J.  S.  Barrj', 
Hist,  of  J/.(.v.s'.,  (..  '2,  (•/(.  2. 

A.  D.  1692-1693. — The  Salem  Witchcraft 
madness  :  its  ending,  and  the  reaction. —  "  On 
the  second  Wednesday  in  October,  1()'.)2,  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  last  banging  of  eight  at 
Salem,  the  representatives  of  tlie  colony  assem- 
bled;  and  the  people  of  Andover,  their  minister 
joining  with  them,  appeareil  with  their  remon- 
strance against  the  doings  of  the  witch  tribunals. 
Of  the  discussions  that  ensued  no  record  is  pro- 
served  ;  we  know  only  the  issue.  The  general 
court  oi'dered  by  bill  a  convocation  of  ministers, 
that  the  people  might  be  le<l  in  the  right  way 
as  to  the  witchcraft.  .  .  .  They  abrogated  the 
special  court,  established  a  tribunal  b\'  statute. 
and  delayed  its  opening  till  .Januaiy  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  This  interval  gave  the  public 
mind  security  and  freedom ;  and  though  Phips 
still  conferred  the  place  of  chief  judge  ou  Stough- 
ton, yet  jurors  acted  inilepeiulentl}'.  AVhen,  in 
.January,  1693,  the  court  met  at  Salem,  six 
women  of  Andover.  renouncing  their  confessions, 
treated  the  witchcraft  but  as  something  so  called, 
the  bewildered  but  as  '  seemingly  atHicted. '  A 
memorial  of  like  tenor  came  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Andover.  Of  the  presentments,  the  grand  jury 
dismissed  more  than  half;  and  of  the  twenty-six 
against  whom  bills  were  found  through  the  testi- 
mony on  which  others  had  been  condemned,  ver- 
dicts of  accpiittal  followed.  .  .  .  The  people  of 
Salem  village  drove  Parris  from  the  place ;  Noj-es 
regained  favor  only  by  a  full  confession  and 
consecrating  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  deeds  of 
mercy.  Sewall,  one  of  the  judges,  by  rising  in 
his  pew  in  the  Old  South  meeting-house  on  a 
fast-day  and  reading  to  the  whole  congregation 
a  paper  in  which  he  bewailed  his  great  offence, 
recovered  public  esteem.  Stoughton  never  re- 
pented. The  diary  of  Cotton  JIather  proves  that 
he,  who  had  sought  tlie  foundation  of  faith  in 
tales  of   wonders,   himself  'had  temptations  to 
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atheism,  and  to  the  abandonment  of  all  religion 
as  a  mei'c  delusion.'" — G.  Bancroft,  Ilist.  of  the 
U.  S.  (Author  n  lant  rer.),  pt.  3,  eh.  ii  {».  2).  —  "  It 
was  long  before  the  public  mind  recovered  from 
its  paralysis.  No  one  knew  what  ought  to  be 
said  or  done,  the  tragedy  had  been  so  awful. 
The  parties  who  had  acted  in  it  were  so  numer- 
ous, and  of  sucli  standing,  including  almost  all 
the  most  cniincnt  and  honored  leaders  of  the 
community  from  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  magis- 
tracy, the  jmlpit,  the  medical  faculty,  and  in 
fact  all  classes  and  <l<'Scriptions  of  persons;  the 
mysteries  connected  with  the  accusers  and  con- 
fessors; the  universal  prevalence  of  the  legal, 
theological,  and  philosophical  theories  that  had 
led  to  the  proceedings;  the  utter  impo.ssibility 
of  realizing  or  measuring  the  extent  of  the  ca- 
lamity ;  and  the  general  shame  and  horror  as.soci- 
atcd  Willi  the  subject  in  all  minds;  prevented 
any  o])en  movement.  .  .  .  Dr.  lieiitley  describes 
the  condition  of  the  community  in  some  brief 
and  pregnant  sentences  ...  :  '  As  soon  as  tho 
judges  ceased  to  condemn,  the  people  ceased  to 
license.  .  .  .  Terror  at  the  violence  and  guilt  of 
the  iiroceedings  succeeded  instantly  to  the  con- 
viction of  blind  zeal;  and  what  every  man  had 
encouraged  all  professed  to  abhor.  Few  dared 
to  blame  other  men,  because  few  were  innocent. 
The  guilt  and  the  shame  be(;ame  the  poi'tion  of 
the  country,  while  Salem  ha<l  the  infamy  of 
being   the   place  of  the  transactions.'" — C.  W. 


Upham,   Snleni    Witchcraft, 


supplement. - 


The  probal)ility  seems  to  be  that  those  who 
began  in  harmless  deceit  found  themselves  at 
length  involved  so  deeply,  that  dread  of  shame 
and  punishment  drove  tliem  to  an  extremity 
where  their  only  choice  was  between  sacrificing 
themselves,  or  others  to  save  themselves.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  some  of  the  younger  girls  were 
so  far  carried  along  by  imitation  or  imaginative 
sympathy  as  in  some  degree  to  '  credit  their  own 
lie.'  .  .  .  Parish  and  boundary  feuds  had  set 
enmity  between  neighbors,  and  the  girls,  called 
ou  to  say  who  troubled  them,  cried  out  upon 
those  whom  they  had  been  wont  to  hear  called 
by  bard  names  at  home.  They  probably  had  no 
notion  what  a  frightful  ending  their  comedy  was 
to  have;  but  at  any  rate  they  were  powerless, 
for  the  reins  had  passed  out  of  their  hands  into 
the  sterner  grasp  of  minister  and  magistrate. 
...  In  one  respect,  to  which  Jlr.  Upham  first 
gives  the  importance  it  deserves,  the  Salem  trials 
were  distinguished  from  all  others.  Though, 
some  of  the  accused  had  lieen  terrified  into  con- 
fession, j'et  not  one  persevered  in  it,  liut  all  died 
protesting  their  innocence,  anil  with  unshaken 
constancy,  though  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt 
would  have  saved  the  lives  of  all.  This  martyr 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Puritanism  in  the  char- 
acter and  conscience  may  be  allowed  to  out- 
weigh a  great  many  sneers  at  Puritan  fanati- 
cism."— J.  R.  Lowell,  Witchcraft  (Amomj  Mtf 
Jiooks,  series  V). 

Also  in:  G.  JI.  Beard,  Psycholor/y  of  the  Salem 
Witrhenift  K.iriteuuiit. 

A.  D.  1703-17H. — Queen  Anne's  War.  See 
New  England:  A.  D.  1702-lTlO;  and  C.vn.vd.v: 
A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1704. — The  first  Newspaper.  See 
Phintino.  A-c.  :   A.  I).  17111-170!). 

A.  D.  1722-1725. — Renewed  War  with  the 
northeastern  Indians.  See  Xuva  Scoti.v: 
A.  1).  1713-1730. 
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A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War. — 
The  taking  of  Louisbourg  and  its  restoration 
to  France.  Sec  New  En(;l.\.nd:  A.  1).  1T44; 
174-");  iiml  174.V1748. 

A.  D.  1754. — The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany and  Franklin's  plan  of  Union.  See 
U.NITED  St.ktes  (IF  Am.  :   A.  D.  17.'J4. 

A.  D.  1755. — Expedition  against  Fort  Beau 
Sejour  in  Nova  Scotia.  See  Nov.\  Scotia: 
A.  1).  174',l-17.").j. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  conquest  of  Canada.  See  Ca>..\d.\; 
A.  D.  17.^0-17.18,  to  1760;  XovA  Scotia:  A.  D. 
1749-17.>i,  175.5;  Oiiio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
17.54,  1754,  1755;  Cape  Breton  Island:  A.  D. 
1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1761. — Harsh  enforcement  of  revenue 
laws. — The  Writs  of  Assistance  and  Otis's 
speech.  — "  It  was  in  1761,  iiiiineiliately  alter 
the  overthrow  of  the  Freuch  in  Canada,  that  at- 
tempts were  made  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws 
more  strictly  than  heretofore;  and  trouble  was 
at  ouce  threateued.  Charles  Pa.\ton,  the  prinei  pal 
officer  of  the  custom-house  in  Boston,  applied 
to  the  Superior  Court  to  grant  him  the  authnrity 
to  use  '  writs  of  assistance '  in  searching  for 
smuggled  goods.  A  writ  of  assistance  was  a 
general  search-warrant,  empowering  the  officer 
armed  with  it  to  enter,  by  force  if  necessary,  any 
dwelling-house  or  warehouse  whei'e  contraband 
goods  were  suijposcd  to  be  stored  or  hidden.  A 
special  search-warrant  was  one  in  which  the 
name  of  the  suspected  person,  and  the  house 
which  it  was  proposed  to  search,  were  accurately 
specified,  and  the  goods  which  it  was  intended 
to  seize  were  as  far  as  possible  described.  In 
the  use  of  such  special  warrants  there  was  not 
much  danger  of  gross  injustice  or  oppression. 
.  .  .  But  the  general  search-warrant,  or  '  writ 
of  assistance,'  as  it  was  called  because  men  try 
to  cover  up  the  ugliness  of  hateful  things  by 
giving  them  innocent  names,  was  quite  a  differ- 
ent affair.  It  was  a  blank  form  upon  which  the 
custom-house  officer  might  till  in  the  names  of 
persons  and  descriptions  of  houses  and  goods  to 
suit  himself.  .  .  .  The  writ  of  assistance  was 
therefore  an  abominable  instrument  of  tyranny. 
Such  writs  had  been  allowed  by  a  statute  of  the 
evil  reign  of  Charles  II . ;  a  statute  of  William 
III.  had  clothed  customhouse  officers  in  the 
colonies  with  like  powers  to  those  wliich  they 
possessed  in  England ;  and  neither  of  these  stat- 
utes liad  been  repealed.  There  can  therefore  be 
little  doubt  that  the  issue  of  such  search-war- 
rants was  strictly  legal,  unless  the  authoritj'  of 
Parliament  to  make  laws  for  the  colonies  was 
to  be  denied.  James  Otis  then  held  the  crown 
office  (if  advocate-general,  with  an  ample  salary 
and  prospects  of  high  favour  from  government. 
When  the  revenue  officers  called  upon  him,  in 
view  of  his  position,  to  defend  their  cause,  he 
resigned  his  olflee  and  at  once  undertook  to  act 
as  counsel  for  the  merchants  of  Bo.st(m  in  tlieir 
protest  against  the  issue  of  the  writs.  A  large 
fee  was  offered  him,  but  he  refused  it.  '  In  such 
a  cause, 'said  he,  'I  despise  all  fees.'  The  case 
was  tried  in  the  council-chamber  at  the  east  cud 
of  lh(.'  old  town-hall,  or  what  is  now  known  as 
the  'Old  State-House,'  in  Boston.  Chief-justice 
Hutehinscm  presided,  and  .Jeremiah  Gridley,  one 
of  the  greatest  lawyers  of  that  day,  argued  the 
case  for  the  writs  in  a  very  powerful  sjK'cch. 
The  reply  of  Otis,  which  took  five  hours  in  the 


delivery,  w-as  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  of 
modern  times.  It  went  beyond  the  particular 
legal  question  at  issue,  and  took  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  constitutional  relations  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother-country.  At  the 
bottom  of  this,  as  of  all  the  disputes  that  led 
to  the  Hevohition,  lay  the  ultimate  (juesticju 
■whether  Americans  were  bound  to  yield  obe- 
dience to  laws  which  they  had  no  share  in 
making.  This  question,  and  the  spirit  that 
answered  it  flatly  and  doggedly  in  the  negative, 
were  heard  like  an  undertone  pervading  all  the 
arguments  in  Otis's  wonderful  speech,  and  it  was 
because  of  this  that  the  young  lawyer  J(jhn 
Adams,  who  was  )iresent,  afterward  declared 
tljat  on  that  day 'the  child  Independence  was 
born.'  Chief -ju-stice  Hutchins(ju  .  .  .  reserved 
his  decision  until  advice  could  be  had  from  the 
law-officers  of  the  crown  in  London;  and  when 
ne.\t  term  he  was  instructed  by  them  to  grant  the 
writs,  this  result  added  fresh  impetus  to  the 
spirit  that  Otis's  eloquence  had  aroused.  The 
custom-house  officers,  armed  with  their  writs, 
began  breaking  into  warehouses  and  seizing 
goods  which  were  said  to  have  been  smuggled. 
In  this  rough  way  they  confi.scated  private  prop- 
erty to  the  value  of  many  thousands  of  pounds; 
but  sometimes  the  owners  of  warehouses  armed 
themselves  and  liarrieaded  their  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  thus  the  officers  were  often  success- 
fully defied,  for  the  sheriff  was  far  from  prompt 
in  coming  to  aid  tliem." — J.  Fiske,  The  Waf  of 
Independence,  ch,  4. 

Also  in:  AV.  Tudor,  Life  of  James  Otis,  ch.  5- 
7. — F.  Bowen,  Life  of  Jiiines  Otis  {Libi-iirt/  of 
Am.  Liog.,  xci-ie-i2,  v.  2),  ch.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1761-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress. — Non-importation 
agreements.  See  United  St.vtes  (jf  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1760-1775.  til  1766, 

A.  D.  1768. — The  Circular  Letter  to  other 
colonies.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "  Massacre." — Removal  of 
the  troops.     See  Boston:   A.  I).  17(38;  and  1770. 

A.  D.  1769. — The  Boston  patriots  threat- 
ened.— Virginia  roused  to  their  support.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  Tea. — Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  coming  of  the 
Tea  Ships.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1770;  and  1772-1773. 

A.  D.  1773. — Destruction  of  Tea  at  Boston. 
See  BOSTON:   A.   I).   1773 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill  and  the 
Massachusetts  Act. — Free  government  de- 
stroyed and  commerce  interdicted. — The  First 
Continental  Congress.  See  United  St.\tes 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  1774  (Maikii— AriuL);  and  Bos- 
ton: A.  D.  1774. 

A.  D.  1774. — Organization  of  an  indepen- 
dent Provisional  Government. — The  Commit- 
tee of  Safety. — Minute-men. —  "  Onvernor  (iage 
issued  writs,  dated  Scpleinber  1,  ciinvening  the 
General  Court  at  Salem  on  the  .5th  of  October, 
but  dissolved  it  by  a  proclamation  dated  SeiUem- 
ber  28,  1774.  Tlie  members  elected  to  it.  pur- 
suant to  the  course  agreed  upon,  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  Provincial  Congress.    This  body,  ou 
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tlif  2fitli  of  Octdbcr,  luloptod  .a  ])hui  for  oi-j;aiii/.- 
iiijl  llio  inilitia.  maintaiiiiii.n'  il,  and  calling  it  out 
wliiMi  circunistancc'S  slioulil  naidcr  it  nrcc'ssary. 
It  providi'd  that  one  (juai'tcr  of  ilic  nunilicr  en- 
rolled sliould  be  held  in  readiness  to  muster  at 
the  shortest  notice,  who  were  called  by  the 
populiir  name  of  minute-men.  An  executive 
luitliority  —  the  Committee  of  Safety  —  was 
created,  clothed  with  lari,'e  disoretionary  powers; 
and  another  called  the  ('ommiltee  of  Supplies." 
-:-li.  ProtliiM!;luun,///.s7.  of  tin:  Sii;/e  "f  /ln.itdii,  p. 
41.— Under  the  Provincial  Conn'ress  and  the 
energetic  Committee  of  Safety  (wliieli  consisted  at 
the  beginning  of  IlancocU,  Warren  and  Church, 
of  Boston,  Richard  Devens  of  Charlestown,  Benj. 
White  of  BruoUliue,  Josei^h  Palmer  of  Braintree, 
Abraham  Watsou  of  Cambridge,  Azor  Orne  of 
Marblehead,  and  Norton  (Juincy,  who  declined) 
a  complete  and  effective  administration  of  gov- 
ernment, entirely  independent  of  royal  authorit}', 
was  brought  into  operation.  Subsequently, 
John  Pigeon  of  Kewton,  William  Heath  of  I{o.\- 
bury,  and  Jabez  Fisher  of  Wrentliam,  were 
added  to  the  committee. — R.  Frothingham,  Life 
iiiul  Times  of  Joseph  Warren,  p.  389. — See  United 
St.\tes  of  ANt.  :  A.  1).  177.i  (Ai'iui,). 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  under 
siege.  —  Ticonderoga.  —  Bunker  Hill.  —  The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
St.^tes  oi'"  A.M.  :  A.  I).  177."). 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — Washington  in  command 
at  Cambridge. — British  evacuation  of  Boston. 
See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  177.")-177(!. 

A.  D.  1776  (April  —  Mayi.  —  Independence 
assumed  and  urged  upon  the  General  Con- 
gress.— "  ^Massachusetts  had  for  nearly  a  year 
acted  independently  of  the  oflicers  of  the  crown. 
.  .  .  The  General  Court,  at  their  session  in  April 
[1776],  passed  a  resolve  to  alter  the  style  of  writs 
and  otJier  legal  processes  —  substituting  'the 
people  and  government  of  Massachusetts'  for 
George  III.  ;  and,  in  dating  official  pa|iers,  the 
particular  year  of  the  king  was  omitted,  and 
only  the  year  of  our  Lord  was  mentioned.  Early 
in  Jlay,  likewise,  an  order  was  passed  and  pub- 
lished, bj-  which  the  people  of  the  several  towns 
in  the  province  were  advised  to  give  instructions 
to  their  respective  representatives,  to  be  chosen 
for  the  following  political  year,  on  the  subject 
of  independence.  It  is  not  contended  that  this 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  s\ich  a  prop(5sition 
was  publicly  made ;  for  North  Carolina  had,  two 
weeks  before,  authorized  her  delegates  to  join 
with  the  otlier  colonies  in  declaring  indepen- 
dence: and  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut  had 
iudicated  their  inclination  b_v  dispensing  with 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king,  though  a 
month  elajised  before  the  Connecticut  Asseinbly 
instructed  their  delegates  to  vote  for  indepen- 
dence. The  returns  from  the  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts were  highly  encouraging,  and  in  nearly 
every  instance  the  in.structions  to  their  rcpi-escn- 
tatives  were  favorable  to  an  explicit  declaration 
of  independence." — .1.  S.  Barry,  llist.  ef  Moss., 
r.  3.  eh.  ?,. 

A.  D.  1776  (July).— The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence by  the  Continental  Congress.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1770  (.Iui.y). 

A  D.  1776-1777.— The  struggle  for  New 
York  and  the  Hudson. — The  campaigns  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  the  Delaware. — Burgoyne's 


invasion  and  surrender.     See  United  States 
OK  A.M.:   A.  I).  L770  (August),  to  1777  (.Iui,Y — 

OcTOliEl!). 

A.  D.  1777-1783.— The  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration.— Alliance  with  France. — Treason  of 
Arnold. — The  war  in  the  south. — Surrender 
of  Cornwallis. — Peace.  See  U.nited  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  1777-17S1,  to  178:!. 

A.  D.  1779. — Framing  and  adoption  of  a 
State  Constitution.  Sec  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1770-177'.). 

A.  D.  1781. — Emancipation  of  Slaves.  See 
Si,.\vF.i{Y,  .N'Kiniu;  A.  1).  l(i:!8-1781. 

A.  D.  1785. — Western  territorial  claims  and 
their  cession  to  the  United  States.  See 
United  States  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1781-1780. 

A.  D.  1786. — Settlement  of  land  claims  with 
New  York. — The  cession  of  western  New 
York.     See  New  Youk:  A.  I).  178(i-171l!). 

A.  D.  1786-1787.— The  Shays  Rebellion.— 
"  The  Shays  lieliellion,  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  leader  of  the  insurgeuts,  Daniel  Shays, 
lately  a  captain  in  the  Contiueutal  army,  had  its 
taproot  in  the  growing  spirit  of  lawlessness. 
But  special  causes  of  discontent  were  traceable 
to  an  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and  ex- 
cessive land  taxation  in  JIassaehusetts,  the  sole 
seat  of  the  outbreak.  Governor  Bowdoin  and 
his  party  strove  vigorously  to  reduct'  the  State 
tlebt  and  keej)  up  the  iiiii)lic  credit  at  a  period 
of  great  public  depression.  But  this  strained 
severely  the  farmers  and  citizens  of  moderate 
means  in  the  inland  toAvns.  Private  creditors 
pressed  their  debtors,  while  the  State  pressed  all. 
Attachments  were  ]iut  upon  the  poor  man's  cattle 
and  teams,  and  his  little  homestead  was  sacrificed 
under  the  sheriff's  hammer.  It  was  no  sign  of 
prosperity  that  the  dockets  of  the  county  courts 
were  crowded,  and  that  lawyers  and  court  ollicers 
]iut  in  the  sickle.  There  was  common  complaint 
of  the  liigh  salaries  of  puljlic  officials  aud  the 
wasteful  cost  attending  litigation.  One  might 
suppose  that  a  legislature  annually  chosen  would 
soon  remedy  this  state  of  things.  But  the  iu- 
liabitauts  of  the  western  counties  took  the  short 
cut  of  resisting  civil  jirocess  and  openly  defying 
the  laws.  Aud  liereiu  their  error  lay.  Sliays 
rallied  so  large  a  force  of  nuilcontents  about 
Worcester  in  ihe  fall  of  1786  that  the  sheriff  aud 
lus  deputies  were  jiowerless  against  them,  aud 
no  court  could  be  held.  .  .  .  This  first  success 
of  the  Massachusetts  insurgeuts  alarmed  the 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  Union.  .  .  . 
Congress,  by  this  time  an  adept  in  stealthy  and 
diplomatic  methods,  offered  secret  aid  to  the  au- 
thorities of  Massachusetts  upon  the  pretext  of 
dispatching  troops  against  the  Indians.  But  the 
tender  was  not  accepted ;  for  in  James  Bowdoin 
the  State  had  an  executive  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency. Availing  himself  of  a  temporary  loan 
from  patriotic  citizens,  he  raised  and  equipped  a 
inilitia  force,  large  enough  to  overawe  the 
rebels,  which,  under  General  Lincoln's  command, 
was  promiitly  marched  against  them.  Shays 
ajipcars  to  have  had  more  of  the  demagogue 
than  warrior  about  iiim.  aud  his  followers  ficd 
as  the  troops  advanced  [being  finally  surprised 
and  routed  at  Petersham,  Feb.  4,  1787].  By 
midwinter  civil  order  was  restored  ;  but  the  legis- 
lature made  .some  concessions  not  less  just  than 
prudent.  The  vanquished  rebels  were  treated 
with  marked  clemency.  But  Governor  Bow- 
doin's  energy  lost  him  a  re-election  the  followins 
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spring,  and  one  of  the  manliest  pioneers  of  Con- 
tinental reform  was  remitted  to  private  life  for 
the  rest  of  his  days.  To  him  succeeded  the  vet- 
eran Hancock,  whose  light  shone  through  a 
horn-lantern  of  vanity  and  love  of  popular  ap- 
plause."— J.  Schouler,  Hint,  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  1,  ch. 
1,  sect.  1. 

Also  in:   J.  B.  Mcilaster,  Ilist.  of  the  People 

of  the   U.  S.,  V.  1,  ch.  3.— J.  G.  Plolland,  HUt.  of 

W.  .!/;(.«.«.,  i\  1,  ch.  16-18.— M.  A.  Green,  Sprinrj- 

feld.  1636-1886,  ch.  14.— J.  E.  A.  Smith,  Hist,  of 

Piftufjelil,  1734-1800,  ch.  21-23. 

A.  D.  1788. —Ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  II.  17ST-i:s9. 

A.  D.  1812-1814. — Opposition  of  Federalists 
to  the  war  with  England.  See  United  States 
OF  A.M.  :  A.  I).  1812. 


A.  D.  1814.— The  Hartford  Convention.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1M4  (DKCKMiiEii). 

A.  D.  1818-1821.— The  founding  of  Amherst 
College.  See  Education,  jIodekn:  Ameuica: 
A.  D.  1818-1821. 

A.  D.  1820.— The  district  of  Maine  erected 
into  a  distinct  State.     SeeM.viNE:  A.  1).  1820. 

A.  D.  1861  (April).  —  Prompt  response  to 
President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  —  Attack 
on  the  Sixth  Regiment  in  Baltimore.  See 
United  St-\tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  I>.  1861  (Ai'Uil). 

A.  D.  i86i  (April  —  May).  —  The  Eighth 
Regiment  making  its  way  to  Washington. — 
Butler  and  Baltimore.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  A.I).  1861  (April- .AIay:  Maryland). 

A.  D.  1889. —  The  founding  of  Clark  Uni- 
versity. See  Education,  Modern:  Ameuic.v: 
A.  D.  1887-1889. 


MASSACRES.— Of  Glenco.    See  Scotland: 

A.  I).  16112 Of  the  Mamelukes  (1811).     See 

Egypt:  A.  I).  1803-1811 Of  the  Mountain 

Meadows  (1857).     See  Utah:  A.  I).  18.'")7-is,")i». 

Of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.     See  France: 

A.  D.  1572 Of  St.  Brice's  Day  (1002).     See 

England:    A.  D.  97;)-1016 Of  September, 

1792,  in  the  Paris  prisons.     See  France:  A.  D. 

1792  (August — September) Of  the  Shiites. 

See  Turks:  A.  D.  1481-1520 The   Sicihan 

Vespers  (1282).  See  Italy  (Southern);  A.  D. 
12s2-i:!oi). 

MASSAGETiE,  The.     See  Scythians. 

MASSALIANS,  The.     See  Mysticism. 

MASSALIOTS.— The  people  of  Massilia — 
ancient  ilarseilks. 

MASSENA,  Marshal,  Campaigns  of.  See 
France:  A.  I).  17913-1797  (October— April) ; 
1798-1799 (August— April);  1799  (Aprii — Sep- 
tember) and  (August — December);  1800-1801 
(May— February)  ;  1805  ( JIarch — December)  ; 
1805-1806  (December — Septe.mbek)  ;  aud  Spain  : 
A.  D. lsiO-1813. 

MASSILIA. — The  ancient  name  of  Marseilles. 

Sec    PlKIC.EANS. 

MASSIMILIANO,  Duke  of  Milan,  A.  D. 
1512-1515. 

MASSORETES.     See  Masoretes. 

MASULIPATAM,  English  capture  of 
(1759).     See  iNDLV:   A. 'D.  1758-1761. 

M ATAGUAYAS,  The.     See  Bolivia  :  Abo- 

RI(;lNAL   INIIAl'.ITANTS. 

MATELOTAGE.  See  America:  A.  D. 
ir,;i9-i7oii. 

MATHER,  Cotton,  and  the  Witchcraft  ex- 
citement.    See  JIassaciiusetts:  A.  D.  1092. 

MATHER,  Increase,  and  the  new  Massa- 
chusetts Charter.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  D. 
l()S'.i-l(i92. 

MATILDA,  Donation  of  the  Countess.  See 
Pai'\<v:   A.   I).   1077-1102. 

MATRON  A,  The.— The  ancient  name  of  the 
river  .Mariie. 

MATRONALIA,  The.— An  ancient  Konian 
feslival,  cclebralcd  on  the  t'alends  of  March,  in 
memory  of  the  intervention  of  the  Sal)ine  ma- 
trons, to  make  peace  between  their  Sal)ine  kins- 
men and  their  Koman  husbands. — 11.  (i.  LiiUlell, 
Hixf.  if  H-oiie,  hk.  1,  ch.  1  (('.  1).— See  Ko.me:  The 
u.\pi:  (IF  the  S.\iw.ne  women. 

MATTHIAS,    Germanic    Emperor,   A.    D. 

1612-1619 Matthias     Corvinus,     King     of 

Hungary,  1457-1490. 
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MATTIACI,  The.— The  :\Iattiaci  were  an 
ancient  German  tribe  fricndh'  to  Rome.  They 
inhabited  a  region  in  Nassau,  about  Wiesbaden. 
— Church  and  Brodribb,  Oeug.  Notes  to  The  Ger- 
main/ of  Tnritiis. — Sec.  also,  Mogontiacum. 

MAUREGATO,  King  of  Leon  and  the 
Asturias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  1).  783-788. 

MAURETANIA.— MAURETANIANS.— 
MOORS.     See  XuMiDi.\NS. 

Under  the  Romans.  See  Africa:  The  Ro- 
man Province. 

A.  D.  374-398. — Revolts  of  Firmus  and 
Gildo.     See  Rome  ;  A.  D.  396-398. 

Conquest  by  the  Vandals.  See  Vandals: 
A.  D.  429-439. 

Mahometan  Conquest.  See  M.vuometan 
CoMjUEST:  A.  D.  647-709. 

Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  See  JIa- 
nocco;  also,  Barb.\ry  States. 

MAURICE,    Roman     Emperor    (Eastern), 

A.  I>.  582-602 Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange 

and  Count  of  Nassau,  Stadtholder  of  the 
United  Provinces  (Netherlands),  1587-1625. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  1).  1584-1585,  to  1621- 
1633 Maurice  of  Saxony,  The  dishonor- 
able exploits  of.  See  Ger.many;  A.  D.  1546- 
1.5.52. 

MAURIENNE,  Counts  of. —The  earliest 
title  of  the  princes  of  tlie  House  of  Savoy.  See 
Sav< iy  :  1 1  -1 5Tn  Centuries. 

MAURITANIANS.     See  :Mauri;t.\nia. 

MAURITIUS,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  Eng- 
lish acquisition  of  the  (1810).  See  France: 
A.  n.  1814  (.Vpril— .June);  also,  India:  A.  D. 
1,S|)5-1S16. 

MAURITIUS  RIVER.— Tlie  name  given 
bv  the  Dulcli  to  the  Hudson  River. 

"MAUSOLEUM  AT  HALICARNASSUS. 
See  (.'.\RL\NS. 

MAUSOLEUM  OF  HADRIAN.  See  Cas- 
tle St.  Angelo. 

MAVROVALLACHIA.  See  BalivAN  an-d 
DANniiAN  States:   12tii  t'ENTURV. 

MAXEN,  Capitulation  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  1),   1759  (.III. V — NoVEMiu-.R). 

MAXIMA  CiESARIENSIS.  See  Britain: 
A.  I>.  323-337. 

MAXIMIAN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  286- 
305. 

MAXIMILIAN,  Emperor  of  Mexico.     See 

MicxKci;    A.   1).  I86I-ISI17 Maximilian    I., 

Archduke  of  Austria,   King  of  the   Romans, 
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MEDIA  AND  THE  3IEDES. 


A.    D.    14sn-1W:!:    Germanic   Emperor,    1403- 

I.TIO Maximilian  II.,  Archduke  of  Austria, 

King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  Germanic 
Emperor,  irifil-iriTO. 

MAXIMIN,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  235-338. 

MAXIMUS,  Revolt  of.  See  Biuiain:  A.  D. 
383-3SS. 

MAXYANS,  The.     Sec  I.tby.vns, 

MAY,  OR  MEY,  Cape:  The  Name.  See 
New  York:   A,  1).  Kno-HJM. 

MAY  LAWS,  The  German.  Sec  Oiormany: 
A.  D.  lS7:i-lss7. 

MAY  LAWS,  The  Russian,  of  1882.  See 
Jews:  lilrii  ('ENTruY. 

MAYAS,  The,  and  their  early  civilization. 
See  Ameuu'an  Ai!(>iu(;inks:  ;JLvvas. 

MAYENCE.     See  Mentz,. 

MAYFLOWER,  The  Voyage  of  the.  See 
Massac  insK  its:   A.  D.  1(320. 

MAYNOOTH,  Siege  of.— The  castle  of  May- 
nooth,  held  by  the  Irish  in  the  rebellion  of  1.5.3o, 
was  besieged  by  the  English,  stormed  iind  taken, 
March  33  of  that  year,  and  twenty-six  of  its  de- 
fenders hanged.  The  reliellion  soon  collapsed, 
—  J.  A.  Fronde.  Ilisl.  of  Kik/.,  ch.  8. 

MAYNOOTH  GRANT,  The.  SeelREi.AXD: 
A.  I).  I>i44. 

MAYO,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
and  the  assassination  of.  See  India:  A.  D. 
lS(53-lt<7(). 

MAYOR  OF  THE  PALACE.  — "The 
Maj'or  of  the  Palace  is  met  with  in  all  the  Prank- 
ish" kingdoms.  .  .  .  The  mayors  were  at  first 
merely  the  first  superintendents,  the  first  admin- 
istrators of  the  interior  of  the  palace  of  the  king; 
the  chiefs  whom  he  put  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
panions, of  his  leudes,  still  united  aroiiud  him. 
It  was  their  duty  to  maintain  order  among  the 
king's  men,  to  administer  justice,  to  look  to  all 
the  affairs,  to  all  the  wants,  of  that  great  domestic 
societ_y.  They  were  the  men  of  the  king  with 
the  leudes;  this  was  their  first  character,  their 
first  state.  Now  for  tlie  second.  After  having 
exercised  the  power  of  the  king  over  his  leudes, 
his  mayors  of  the  palace  usurped  it  to  their  own 
profit.  The  leudes,  by  grants  of  public  charges 
and  fiefs,  were  not  long  before  they  became 
great  proprietors.  This  new  situation  was  su- 
perior to  that  of  companions  of  the  king;  they 
detached  themselves  from  him.  and  united  in 
order  to  defend  their  common  interests.  Accord- 
ing as  their  fortune  dictated,  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  sometimes  resisted  them,  more  often 
united  with  them,  and,  at  first  servants  of  the 
king,  they  at  last  became  the  chiefs  of  an  aris- 
tocracy, against  whom  royalty  could  do  nothing. 
These  are  the  two  principal  phases  of  this  insti- 
tution: it  gained  more  extension  and  fixedness 
in  Austrasia,  in  the  family  of  the  Pejiins,  who 
possessed  it  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  than 
anywhere  else. " —  F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civiliza- 
tion, D.  3  (France,  v.  1),  lect.  19. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Pranks,  cli.  5.— 
See,  also,  Franks:  A.  I>.  .')ll-7.53. 

MAYORUNA,  OR  BARBUDO,  The.  See 
American  Aijorigines:  Andesians. 

MAYPO,  Battle  of  (1818).  See  Chile:  A.  D. 
1810-1818. 

MAZACA.  —  "Mazaca  [the  capital  city  of 
ancient  ( 'ajipadocia]  was  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  great  volcanic  mountain  Argae\is  (Argish), 
about  13,000  feet  high.  .  .  .  The  Uoman  em- 
peror Tiberius  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 


Caesareia.  and  it  is  now  Kaisaiiyeh  on  the  Kara 
Sn,  a  small  stream  which  Mows  into  the  llalys 
(Kizil  Krniak). " — (i.  Eong,  Ihdine  of  the  Ituman 
liepiihli,-,  r.  .-|,  -■//.  33, 

MAZARIN,  Ministry  of.  See  France: 
A.  I).  KVf.'-Uli:!,  to  lli,-,0-l(i(>l. 

MAZARINE  BIBLE,  The.  See  Printing  : 
A.  I).  I4;!ii-145(;. 

MAZARQUIVER,  Siege  of  (1563).  See 
BARiiMiV  SiATEs:  A.  1).  1.")(')3-1.^().5. 

MAZES.     Sec  Laryrintiis. 

MAZOR.     SeeE<:Yi'T:  Its  NAMES. 

MAZZINI,  Joseph,  and  the  revolutionary 
movements  in  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  1831- 
I81S. 

MEADE,  General  George  G.:  Command  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. — Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  after.  See  I'mtiod  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).   ls{j:i  (,Ii  NE — .Jfi.Y:  Pennsy'LVania);  and 

(.Iri.Y — XoVEM  UEI!  :    ViRGINI.V). 

MEAL-TUB  PLOT,  The.     See  England: 

A.    I).    1(170  (.llNE). 

MEANEE,  Battle  of  (1843).     See  Scinde. 

MEAUX,  Siege  of.— The  city  of  Jleaux,  on 
the  !Marne,  in  France,  was  vigorously  besieged 
for  .seven  months  by  Henry  V.  of  Enu-land,  but 
surrendered  on  the  10th  of  Mav.  1433.— Mons- 
trclet,  Chronicles,  hk.  1,  ch.  349-359. 


MECCA  :      Rise    of    Mahometanism.     See 

Mahometan  ('()N«;iest;  (iil0-0">3. 

A.  D.  692. — Siege  by  the  Omeyyads.  See 
Mahometan  C<)N(;rEST:  A.  D.  71.5-7.")U. 

A.  D.  929. — Stormed  and  Pillaged  by  the 
Carmathians.     See  Carmatiiians. 

MECHANICSVILLE,  Engagements  at. 
See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  I).  1803  (May': 
Virginia)  The  Peninsular  Campaign;  and 
(.June — .July;  Virginia). 

MECHLIN:  A.  D.  1572.— Pillage  and  mas- 
sacre by  Alva's  troops.  Sec  Netherlands: 
A.  D.  1573-1573. 

A.  D.  1585. — Surrender  to  the  Spaniards. 
See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  15S4-1.5S5. 


MECKLENBURG:  The  Duchy  bestowed 
on  W^allenstein  (1628).  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1637-1639. 

MECKLENBURG  DECLARATION, 
The.     See  Nduth  (_'auolina:  A.  D.  1775  (.May). 

MEDAIN.— Medain,  "the  twin  city,"  com- 
bined in  one,  under  this  Arabic  name,  the  two 
contiguous  Per.siau  capitals,  Seleucia  and  Ctes- 
iphon.  The  name  !Medain  signifies  "  cities,"  and 
"it  is  said  to  have  comprised  a  cluster  of  .seven 
towns,  but  it  is  ordinarily  taken  to  designate  the 
twin  cities  of  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon." — Sir  AV. 
Muir,  Annalsofthe  EarUi  Caliphate,  ch.  10  and  17. 


MEDIA  AND  THE  MEDES.— The  coun- 
try of  the  ,Medes,  in  its  origimd  extent,  coincided 
very  nearly  with  the  northwestern  part  of 
modern  Persia,  between  Farsistan  and  the  Elburz 
mountains.  "The  boundaries  of  Jledia  are 
given  somewhat  differently  by  different  writers, 
and  no  doubt  they  actually  varied  at  different 
periods;  but  the  variations  were  not  great,  and 
the  natural  limits,  on  three  sides  at  any  rate,  may 
be  laid  down  with  tolerable  jirecision.  T(jwards 
the  north  the  boundary  was  at  first  the  moun- 
tain chain  closing  in  on  that  side  the  Urumiveh 
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basin,  after  ■u'liich  it  seems  to  have  Ix'cn  held 
that  the  true  limit  was  the  Araxes,  to  itseutrauce 
on  the  low  country,  and  then  the  mountain  chain 
west  and  south  of  the  Caspian.  Westward,  the 
line  of  demarcation  may  be  best  regarded  as, 
towards  the  south,  running  along  the  centre  of 
the  Zagros  region ;  and,  above  this,  as  formed 
by  that  continuation  of  the  Zagros  chain  which 
separates  the  Ururaiyeh  from  the  Van  basin. 
Eastward,  the  bountlary  was  marked  by  the 
spur  from  the  Elburz,  across  which  la}'  the  pass 
known  as  the  Pylaj  Caspise,  and  below  this  by 
the  great  salt  desert,  whose  western  limit  is 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude.  Towards  the 
south  there  was  no  marked  line  or  natural  boun- 
dary. .  .  .  "Wemay  place  the  southern  limit  with 
much  probabilit)'  about  the  line  of  the  thirty- 
second  parallel,  which  is  nearly  the  present 
boundary  between  Irak  and  Ears." — G.  Rawlin- 
son,  Fice  yreat  Monarcliies:  Mediit,  ch.  1. — "The 
nation  of  the  Jledes  belongs  to  the  group  of  the 
Arian  tribes,  which  occupied  the  table-land  of 
Iran.  This  has  been  alrcadj'  proved  by  the 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  in  ancient  times  the 
]Medians  were  called  Areans  bv  all  men,  by  the 
religion  of  the  Medcs,  and  by  all  the  Jledian  words 
and  names  that  have  come  down  to  us.  Accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  the  nation  consisted   of   si.x 


tribes:  the  Arizanti,  Uusae,  Struchatcs,  Budii, 
Paraetaceni,  and  ilagi.  .  .  .  The  Magians  we 
have  already  foiuid  to  be  a  hereditary  order  of 
Priests." — >I.  Duncker,  Hist,  uf  AiduinUi).  hk.  8, 
ch.  1. — The  !Medes,  who  seem  to  have  been  long 
without  any  centralizing  authority  among 
them,  became,  at  last,  united  under  a  monarchy 
which  grew  in  power,  until,  in  the  later  part  of 
the  seventh  century  B.  C,  it  combined  with 
Babylonia  against  the  deca3'ing  Assyrian  king- 
dom. Xineveh  was  destroyed  by  the  confederates, 
and  the  dominions  of  AssjTia  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  The  Median  empire  which  then 
rose,  by  the  side  of  the  Babylonian,  endured  little 
more  than  half  a  century.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
conquests  of  Cyrus  (see  Pei!si.\:  B.  C.  549— i21), 
or  Kyros,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  (B.  C. 
549). — A.  H.  Sayce,  Ancient  Empires  of  the  East, 
appendi.v  5. 

Also  in:  F.  Lenormant  and  E.  Chevallier, 
Manual  of  the  Ancient  Hist,  of  the  East,  bk.  5, 
ch.  1-4. 

The  ancient  religion.     See  Zokoastri,\xs. 

MEDIA     ATROPATENE.     See    Atrop.v- 

TENK. 

MEDIEVAL,  Belonging  to  the  JIiddi.e 
A(iES — which  see. 
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Chronology  of  Development. — Renouard,  in 
his  "History  of  Jledicino."  arranges  tlie  chron- 
olog_y  of  the  development  of  medical  knowledge 
in  "three  grand  divisions  or  Ages,  subdivided 
into  eight  periods.  "  The  First  Age  commences 
with  the  infancy  of  societj',  as  far  back  as  historic 
tradition  carries  us,  and  terminates  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
at  the  death  of  Galen,  during  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timus Severus.  This  lapse  of  time  constitutes, 
in  Jledicine,  the  Foundation  Age.  The  germ  of 
the  Healing  Art,  concealed,  at  first,  in  the  in- 
stincts of  men,  is  gradually  developed ;  the  basis 
of  the  science  is  laid,  and  great  principles  are  dis- 
cussed. .  .  .  The  Second  Age,  which  may  be 
called  the  Age  of  Transition,  oflfers  very  little 
material  to  the  history  of  ^Medicine.  We  see  no 
longer  the  conflicts  and  discussions  between 
partisans  of  different  doctrines ;  the  medical  sects 
are  confounded.  The  art  remains  stationary,  or 
imperceptibly  retrogrades.  I  can  not  better  de- 
pict this  epoch  than  by  comparing  it  to  the  life 
of  an  insect  in  the  nympha  state;  though  no  ex- 
terior change  appears,  an  admiral)le  metamor- 
phosis is  going  on,  imperceptibly,  within.  The 
eye  of  man  only  perceives  the  wonder  after  it  has 
been  finished.  Thus  from  the  15th  century, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  tliird  and  last  Age 
of  Jledicine,  or  the  Age  of  Renovation,  Europe 
offers  us  a  spectacle  of  which  the  most  glorious 
eras  of  the  rejiublics  of  Greece  and  Kcime  oidy 
can  give  us  an  idea.  It  would  seem  as  if  a  new 
life  was  infused  into  tlie  veins  of  the  inhal)itants 
of  this  part  of  the  w'orld;  the  sciences,  line  arts, 
industry,  religion,  soci.al  institutions,  all  are 
changed.  A  multitude  of  schools  are  open 
for  teaching  Medicine.  Establishments  which 
liad  no  models  among  the  ancients,  are  cre- 
ated for  tlie  purpose  of  extending  to  the  poorer 
classes  the  benefits  of  Ihe   Healing   Art.      The 


ingenious  activity  of  modern  Christians  ex- 
Ijlores  and  is  sufficient  for  everything.  These 
three  grand  chronological  divisions  do  not  suffice 
to  classify,  in  our  minds,  the  principal  phases  of 
the  history  of  ^Medicine:  consequently,  I  have 
subdivided  each  age  into  a  smaller  number  of 
sections,  easy  to  be  retained,  and  which  I  have 
named  Periods.  The  first  Age  embraces  four 
periods,  the  second  anil  thii'd  ages,  each,  two. 
.  .  .  The  first  period,  which  we  name  Primitive 
Period,  or  that  of  instinct,  ends  with  the  ruin  of 
Troy,  about  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  second,  called  the  Mystic  or  Sacred 
Period,  extends  from  the  dissolution  of  the 
'Pythagorean  Society'  to  about  the  year  500 
A.  C.  The  third  period,  which  ends  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  Library,  A.  C. , 
330,  we  name  the  Philosophic  Period.  The 
fourth,  which  we  designate  the  Anatomic,  ex- 
tends to  the  end  of  the  first  age,  i.  e. ,  to  the  3-ear 
200  of  the  Christian  era.  The  fifth  is  called  the 
Greek  Period:  it  ends  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Alexandrian  Library,  A.  D.  640.  The  sixth  re- 
ceives tlie  surname  of  Araliic,  and  closes  with 
the  14tli  century.  The  seventh  period,  wliich  be- 
gins the  third  age,  comprises  the  15th  and  IGth 
centuries;  it  is  distinguished  as  the  Erudite. 
Finally,  the  eighth,  or  last  period,  embraces  the 
ITth  and  ISth  centuries  [bej'oud  which  the 
writer  did  not  carry  his  history].  I  call  it  the 
Reform  Period." — P.  V.  Renouard,  History  of 
Mcdiritic.  iiitrod. 

Egyptian. — "Medicine  is  practised  among 
them  [the  Egyptians]  on  a  plan  of  separation; 
each  physician  treats  a  single  disorder,  and  no 
more:  thus  the  country  swarms  witii  medical 
practitioners,  some  undertaking  to  cure  diseases 
of  the  eye,  others  of  the  head,  others  again  of  the 
teeth,  others  of  the  intestines,  and  some  those 
which    are    not    local."  —  Herodotus,    History, 
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tr.  hy  lliiirUnxiiii,  hi;.  2,  (•/(.  84.^"  Not  oiil)'  Wiis 
tlic!  studj'  (if  mc'dicino  oC  very  early  date  in 
Egypt,  but  medical  lucn  there  were  in  stieh  re- 
))\ife  lliut,  tliey  were  .sent  for  at  various  times 
from  otlier  countries.  Tlieir  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine is  celebrated  by  Homer  (Od.  iv.  22!!).  who 
describes  Polydamna,  the  wife  of  'I'lionis,  as 
giving  medicinal  plants  'to  Helen,  in  Egyjit,  a 
country  iirodueing  an  intinite  number  of  drugs 
.  .  .  where  each  physician  possesses  knowledge 
above  all  other  men.'  'O  virgin  <laughter  of 
Egypt,'  says  Jeremiah  (l.wi.  11),  '  in  vain  shall 
thou  use  unmy  medicines.'  Cyrus  and  Darius 
both  sent  to  Egypt  for  medical  men  (Her.  iii.  1, 
182);  and  Pliii)'  (.\i.\.  5)  says  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations were  made  in  order  to  discover  the 
nature  of  maladies.  Doctors  received  their 
.sal.'iries  from  the  treasury  ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  conform  in  the  treatment  of  a  patient  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  their  books,  his  death  being  a 
capital  crime,  if  he  was  found  to  have  been 
treated  in  any  other  way.  But  deviations  from, 
and  approved  additions  to,  the  sacred  prescrip- 
tions were  occasionally  made;  and  the  prohibi- 
tion was  only  to  prevent  the  experiments  of 
young  practitioners,  whom  Pliny  considers  the 
only  persons  privileged  to  kill  a  man  with  im- 
punity. Aristotle  indeeil  .says  'the  Egyptian 
physicians  were  allowed  after  the  third  day  to 
alter  the  treatment  prescribed  by  authority,  and 
even  before,  taking  upon  themselves  the  re- 
sponsibility' (Polit.  iii.  11).  Experience  gradu- 
ally ta\ight  them  many  new  remedies;  and  that 
they  had  adopted  a  method  (of  no  very  old  stand- 
ing" in  modern  practice)  of  stopping  teeth  with 
g(ild  is  proved  by  some  mummies  foimd  at 
Theljcs.  Besides  the  protection  of  society  from 
the  pretensions  of  quacks,  the  Egyptians  pro- 
vided that  doctors  shoidd  not  demanit  fees  on  a 
foreign  journey  or  on  military  service,  when  pa- 
tients were  treated  free  of  expense  (Died.  i.  82); 
and  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  obliged  to 
treat  the  poor  gratis,  on  consideration  of  tlie  al- 
lowance paid  them  as  a  body  by  government. 
.  .  .  Poor  and  suiicrstitious  people  sometimes 
had  recourse  to  dreams,  to  wizards,  to  donations 
to  sacred  animals,  and  to  exvotos  to  the  gods. 
.  .  .  Charms  were  also  written  for  the  credulous, 
soine  of  which  have  been  found  on  small  j^ieces 
of  papyrus,  which  were  rolleil  up  and  worn  as 
by  the  modern  Egyptians.  Accoucheurs  were 
women;  which  we  learn  from  Exodus  i.  1.'),  and 
from  the  sculptures,  as  in  modern  Egypt.  .  .  . 
The  Egyptian  doct(n-s  were  of  the  sacenlotal  or- 
der, like  the  embalmers,  who  are  called  (in 
Genesis  i.  2) '  Physicians,'  and  were  •  commanded 
by  Joseph  to  embalm  his  father.'  The}"  were  of 
the  class  called  Pastophori,  who,  according  to 
Clemens  (Strom,  lib.  6),  being  physicians,  were 
expected  to  know  about  all  things  relating  to  the 
body,  and  diseases,  and  remedies,  contained  in 
the  "six  last  sacred  books  of  Ilermes.  Manetho 
tells  us  that  Athothes,  the  second  king  of  Egypt, 
who  was  a  phj'sician,  wrote  the  anatomical 
books;  and  his  name,  translated  Hermogenes, 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  tradition  that 
ascril)e<l  them  to  Ilernies.  the  Egyptian  Thoth. 
Or  the  fable  ma_y  mean  that  tlie^y  were  the  restdt 
of  intellect  persouitied  by  Thoth.  or  Hermes."  — 
G.  Uawlinson,  i\'w^;  to  Ifi  rtiilotiis,  as  rihoir. — 
"  The  ancient  Egj'ptians.  though  medical  science 
was  zealously  studied  by  them,  also  thought 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  treatment  was  enhanced 


by  magic  fortnuhe.  In  the  Ebers  Papyrus,  an 
important  and  very  ancient  manual  of  Egyptian 
medicine,  the  prescriptions  for  various  medica- 
ments are  accompanied  by  the  forms  of  exorcism 
to  be  u.sed  at  the  same  time,  and  yet  many  por- 
tions of  this  work  give  evidence  of  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  its  authors." — G.  Ebers,  J'^'jupt, 
T.  2,  /'//.  fil-(i2.  —  "  Works  on  medicine  abounded 
in  Egypt  from  the  remoti-sl  times,  and  the  great 
medical  library  of  Jlemphis,  which  was  of  im- 
memorial anti(pnty,  was  yet  in  existence  in  the 
second  century  before  our  era,  when  Galen  vis- 
ited the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  .  .  .  Ateta,  third 
king  of  the  First  Dynasty,  is  the  reputed  author 
of  a  treatise  on  anatomy.  He  also  covered  him- 
self with  .glory  by  the  invention  of  an  infallible 
hair-wash,  which,  like  a  dutiful  son,  lie  is  said 
to  have  prepared  especially  for  the  benefit  of  his 
mother.  No  less  than  five  medical  papyri  have 
come  dow'n  to  our  time,  the  finest  being  the  cele- 
brated Ebers  papyrus,  bought  at  Thebes  by  Dr. 
Ebers  in  1874.  This  papyrus  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  pages,  each  page  consisting  of 
aljout  twenty-two  lines  of  bold  hieratic  writing. 
It  may  be  described  as  an  Encyclopa'dia  of 
Medicine  as  known  and  practised  Ijy  the  Egyp- 
tians of  tlie  Eighteenth  Dynasty  ;  and  it  contains 
prescrii)tions  for  all  kinds  of  diseases  —  some 
borrowed  from  Syrian  medical  lore,  and  some  of 
such  great  anti({uity  that  they  arc  ascribed  to 
the  mythologic  ages,  when  the  gods  yet  reigned 
personally  upon  earth.  Among  others,  we  are 
given  the  recipe  for  an  aiiplication  whereby 
Osiris  cured  Pa  of  the  headache.  The  Egyptians 
attached  great  importance  to  these  ancient  medi- 
cal works,  which  were  regarded  as  final.  The 
physician  who  faithfully  followed  their  rules  of 
treatment  might  kill  or  cure  with  impunity  ;  but 
if  he  ventured  to  treat  the  patient  according  to 
his  own  notions,  and  if  that  patient  died,  he  paid 
for  the  experiment  with  his  life.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, what  the  canonical  remedies  were,  the  mar- 
vel is  that  anybody  ever  recovered  from  any- 
thing. Raw  meat;  horrible  mixtures  of  nitre, 
beer,  milk,  and  blood,  boiled  up  and  swallowed 
hot;  the  bile  of  certain  fishes;  and  the  bones, 
fat,  and  skins  of  all  kinds  of  unsavory  creatures, 
such  as  vultures,  bats,  lizards  and  crocodiles, 
were  among  their  choicest  remedies."  —  A.  B. 
Edwards,  Plud-iinhs,  Fdliihx  and  Erplorers,  ch.  6. 
— "In  Egypt  .  .  .  man  does  not  die,  but  some 
one  or  .something  assassinates  him.  The  mur- 
derer often  belongs  to  our  world,  and  can  be 
easily  pointed  out.  .  .  .  Often,  though,  it  be- 
longs to  the  invisible  world,  and  only  reveals 
itself  by  the  malignity  of  its  attacks:  it  is  a  god, 
a  spirit,  the  soul  of  a  dead  man,  that  has  cun- 
ningly entered  a  living  person,  or  that  throws 
itself  upon  him  with  irresistible  violence.  .  .  . 
Whoe\'er  treats  a  sick  person  has  therefore  two 
equally  important  duties  to  perform.  He  must 
first  discover  the  nature  of  the  spirit  in  possession, 
and,  if  necessary,  its  name,  and  then  attack  it, 
drive  it  out,  or  even  destroy  it.  He  can  only 
succeed  by  powerful  magic,  so  he  must  ,be  an 
expert  in  reciting  incantations,  and  skilful  in 
making  amulets.  He  must  then  use  medicine  to 
contend  with  the  disorders  which  the  presence 
of  the  strange  lieing  has  produced  in  the  body; 
this  is  done  liy  a  finely  graduated  regime  and 
various  rem(!dies.  The  cure-workers  are  there- 
fore divided  into  several  categories.  Some  in- 
cline towards  sorccr}',  and  have  faith  in  formulas 
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and  talismen  only ;  llicy  tliiiik  tliey  have  douf 
enough  if  they  have  driven  out  the  spirit. 
Others  extol  the  use  of  drugs;  they  study  the 
qualities  of  jilants  and  minerals,  describe  the 
diseases  to  which  each  of  the  substances  pro- 
vided by  nature  is  suitable,  and  settle  the  exact 
time  when  they  must  be  procured  and  ;i[)plied: 
certain  herbs  have  no  power  unUfSs  they  are 
gathered  during  the  night  at  the  full  moon, 
others  are  efficacious  in  summer  only,  another 
acts  equally  well  in  winter  or  summer.  The 
best  doctors  carefully  avoid  binding  themselves 
exclusively  to  either  method." — G.  Maspero, 
Life  ill  Ancient  Eiji/pt  and  Amyria,  cli.  7. — "  The 
employment  of  numerous  drugs  in  Egypt  has 
been  mentioned  by  .sacred  and  jirofane  writers; 
and  the  medicin;d  properties  of  man\-  herbs  which 
grow  in  the  deserts,  partiuidarly  Ijctween  the 
Nile  and  Ked  Sea,  are  still  known  to  the  Arabs, 
though  their  aiiplication  has  been  but  imper- 
fectly recorded  and  preserved.  .  .  .  Ilomcr,  in 
the  Odyssey,  describes  the  many  valuable  medi- 
cines given  by  Polydanma,  the  wife  of  Tlionis, 
to  Helen,  while  in  Egypt,  'a  country  whose  fer- 
tile soil  produces  an  intinity  of  drugs,  some  salu- 
tary and  some  i)ernicious,  where  each  physician 
possesses  knowledge  above  all  other  men  ' ;  and 
Pliny  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  produc- 
tions of  that  country,  and  their  use  in  medicine. 
He  also  notices  the  physicians  of  Egypt;  and  as 
if  their  number  was  indicative  of  the  many 
maladies  to  which  the  inhabitants  were  subject, 
he  observes  that  it  was  a  country  jiroductive  of 
numerous  diseases.  In  this,  howe\'er,  he  docs 
not  agree  with  Herodotus,  who  affirms  that, 
'after  the  Libyans,  there  are  no  people  .so  hcalthj' 
as  the  Egyptians,  which  may  be  attributed  to 
the  invariable  nature  of  the  seasons  in  their 
country.'  In  Pliny's  time  the  introduction  of 
luxurious  habits  and  excess  liad  probably 
wrought  a  change  in  the  jieople ;  and  to  the  same 
cause  may  be  attributed  the  numerous  com- 
plaints among  the  Romans,  '  unknown  to  their 
fathers  and  ancestors.'  The  same  author  tells  us 
that  the  Egyptians  examined  the  bodies  after 
death,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  diseases  of 
which  they  had  died:  and  we  can  readily  believe 
that  a  people  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  and 
the  principles  of  medicine  as  to  assign  each  phy- 
sician his  peculiar  1)ranch,  would  have  resorted 
to  this  eifectual  method  of  ac(niiring  knowledge 
and  experience  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  communit^y. 
It  is  evident  tliat  the  medical  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  well  known  even  in  foreign  i\nd  distant 
countries;  and  we  learn  from  Herodotus,  that 
Cyrus  and  Darius  both  sent  to  Eg_v]it  for  medical 
men.  .  .  .  The  Egyjitians,  according  to  Pliny, 
claimed  the  honour  of  having  inventeil  the  art  of 
curing  diseases." —  Sir  .1.  (J.  Wilkinson,  Mdimers 
and  CuHhmtH  (if  thr  Aiiricnt  J'^/iijitiniix,  rh.  10  (i\ 
2). — "The  I'tolenues,  down  to  the  very  termina- 
tion of  their  dominion  over  Egypt,  appear  to 
have  encouraged  the  curative  art,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  declitiing  health,  surrounded 
themselves  with  the  most  illustrious  physicians 
of  the  age.  .  .  .  The  .science  of  medicine  of  the 
period  was  fully  represented  at  the  ^luseum  by 
distinguished  ])rolcssors,  who,  according  to  Athe- 
na'US,  restored  the  knowledge'  of  this  art  to  the 
towns  and  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago. 
.  .  .  About  tlie  i)erlod  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Egyptian  kingdom  into  the  exjianding  dominion 
of  the  Honians,  the  schools  of  Alexiindria  still 


contiLUied  to  be  the  centre  of  medical  studies; 
and  notwithstanding  the  apparent  dissidence  be- 
tween the  denumds  of  a  strict  science  and  pub- 
lic alfairs,  its  professors  exhibited,  equally  with 
their  l)rother  philosophers,  a  taste  for  diplomacy. 
Dioscori<les  and  Serapion,  t  wo  ph_vsiciansof  Alex- 
andria, were  the  envoys  of  the  eider  Ptolemy  to 
Rome,  and  at  a  later  date  were  bearers  of  dis- 
patches from  C'a>sar  to  one  of  his  officers  in 
Effvpt."  —  G.  F.  Fort,  Medical  Economy  Durimj 
the  Miihll,  Agen,  ch.  3. 

Babylonian.  —  The  Babylonians  "have  no 
physicians,  but  wlien  a  man  is  ill,  they  lay  Iiiin 
in  the  jniblic  square,  and  the  passers-by  come 
up  to  him,  and  if  they  have  ever  had  his  di.sease 
themselves  or  have  known  anyone  who  has  suf- 
fered from  it,  they  give  him  advice,  recom- 
mending him  to  do  whatever  they  found  good 
in  their  own  case,  or  in  the  case  known  to  them. 
And  no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  the  sick  man  in 
silence  without  asking  him  what  his  ailment 
is." — Herodotus,  History,  trans,  by  G.  Rawlin- 
non,  bk.  1,  ch.  197  (v.  1). — "The  incantations 
against  diseases  describe  a  great  variety  of 
cases.  .  .  .  But  the  most  numerous  are  those 
which  aim  at  the  cure  of  the  plague,  fever,  and 
'disease  of  the  head;'  this  latter,  judging  from 
the  indications  which  are  given  of  its  symptoms 
and  its  effects,  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
erysipelas,  or  cutaneous  disease.  .  .  .  These  are 
the  principal  passages  of  a  long  incautatiim 
against  'the  disease  of  the  head:'  the  tablet  on 
which  we  lind  it  bears  six  other  long  formula; 
against  the  same  evil.  '  The  disease  of  the  head 
exists  on  man.  The  di.sease  of  the  head,  the 
ulceration  of  the  forehead  exists  on  man.  Tlie 
disease  of  the  head  marks  like  a  tiara,  the  dis- 
ease of  the  head  froiu  sunrise  to  sunset.  In  tlie 
sea  and  the  vast  earth  a  \'ery  small  tiara  is  be- 
come the  tiara,  the  very  large  tiara,  his  tiara. 
The  diseases  of  the  head  pierce  like  a  bull,  the 
diseases  of  the  head  shoot  like  the  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  .  .  .  The  diseases  of  the  head,  like 
doves  to  their  dove-cotes,  like  grasslioppers  into 
the  sky,  like  birds  into  space  may  they  tiy  away. 
May  the  invalid  tie  replaced  in  the  protecting 
hands  of  his  god! '  This  specimen  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  uniform  composition  of 
these  incantations  against  diseases,  which  tilled 
the  second  book  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion. They  all  follow  the  same  plan  throughout, 
begiiming  with  the  definition  of  the  disease  and 
its  symptoms,  which  occujiies  the  greater  jiart 
of  the  formula;  and  ending  with  a  desire  for  de- 
liverance from  it,  and  the  order  for  it  to  depart. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  incantation  of  the 
magician  assumes  a  dramatic  form  at  the  end. 
.  .  .  We  must  add  .  .  .  the  use  of  certain  en- 
chanted drinks,  which,  doubtless,  really  contained 
medicinal  drugs,  as  a  cure  for  diseases,  and  also 
of  m:igic  knots,  the  elficacy  of  which  was  so 
firmly  believed  in,  even  uj)  "to  the  middle  ages. 
Here" is  a  remedy  whi<-h  one  of  the  formuhe  sup- 
poses to  have  been  prescribed  by  Hea  against  a 
disease  of  the  head  :  '  Knot  on  the  right  and  ar- 
range flat  in  regular  bands,  on  the  left  a  woman's 
diadem;  divide  it  twice  in  seven  little  bauds; 
.  .  .  gird  the  head  of  the  invalid  with  it;  gird 
tlie  forehead  of  the  invalid  with  it;  gird  the  seat 
of  life  with  it  ;  gird  his  h;inds  and  his  feet:  seat 
him  on  his  bed;  ]iour  on  him  enchanted  wa- 
ters. Let  the  di.sease  of  his  head  be  carried  away 
into  the  heavens  like  a  violent  wind;  .  .  .  may 
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the  ciirlli  swallciw  il  u|i  like  |iiissiiirr  wntoi-s!' 
Still  iiK]i-(>  iiowcilul  tliiui  llie  iiiciuiliition.s  were 
coiijunilioiis  wnmnlil  by  the  powcrol'  iniiiibcrs." 
— F     LciiornianI,  (J/iidde/iii.  Miif/ii;  c,]i.  1  and  3. — 

Finnish. — "The  Finnish  infiintivtions  fnr  ox- 
orcisiuj;  the  demons  of  diseases  were  composed 
in  exaetly  the  same  spirit,  and  founded  upon 
tlie  sunu'"  data,  as  the  Aceadian  ineantatioiis 
destined  i'or  the  like  ]nn-po.se.  They  were  form- 
ula; belongiun  to  the  same  family,  and  they 
often  shovved  a  remarkaWe  similarity  of  lan- 
guage; the  Egyptian  incantations,  on  the  con- 
tmry,  liaving  been  composed  by  people  with 
very  dillerent  ideas  about  tlio  supernatural 
•world,  assumed  (juite  another  form.  This  is  an 
incantation  from  one  of  the  songs  of  tlie  Kale- 
vala;  '()  malady,  dis.ajipear  into  the  heavens: 
pain,  rise  >ip  to  the  clouds;  inflamed  vapour,  fly 
into  the  air,  in  order  that  the  wind  may  take 
tlioc  awa}-,  that  the  tempest  may  chase  thee  to 
distant  regions,  where  neither  sun  n(n'  moon 
give  their  light,  where  the  warm  wind  does  not  in- 
flame the  llesh.  O  jiain,  mount  upon  the  winged 
steed  of  stone,  an{l  fly  to  the  mountains  covered 
with  iron.  For  he  is  too  robust  to  be  devoured 
by  disease,  to  be  consumeil  by  i)ains.  Go,  () 
diseases,  to  where  thc^  virgin  of  |)ains  has  her 
hearth,  where  the  daughter  of  Wainiimoinen 
cooks  pains,  go  to  the  hill  of  pains.  There  are 
the  wliite  dogs,  who  formerly  howled  in  tor- 
ments, who  groaned  in  tlieir  sufferings.'" — F. 
Lenormant,  Clidhlniii.  Miifiic,  ch.  17. 

Hindu. — "There  is  reason  to  .  .  .  conclude, 
from  the  imperfect  opportiniitics  of  investigation 
we  possess,  tliat  in  medicine,  as  in  astronomj'  and 
metaphysics,  the  Hindus  once  kept  pace  with 
the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world;  and 
that  they  attained  as  thorough  a  proficiency  in 
medicine  and  surgery  as  any  people  whose  acqui- 
sitions are  recorded,  and  as  indeed  was  practi- 
cable, before  anatomy  was  made  kno%\n  to  us  by 
the  discoveries  of  modern  encjuirers.  It  might 
easily  be  supposed  that  tlieir  patient  attention 
and  natural  shrewdness  would  render  the  Hindus 
excellent  observers;  whilst  the  extent  and  fer- 
tility of  their  native  country  would  furnish  them 
with  -many  valuable  drugs  and  medicaments. 
Their  Nidaua  or  Diagnosis,  accordingly,  appears 
to  define  and  distinguish  symptoms  with  great 
accuracy,  and  their  Dravyaliliidliana,  or  Materia 
Medica,  is  sufliciently  voluminous.  Tliey  have 
also  paid  great  attention  to  regimen  and  diet,  and 
have  a  number  of  works  on  tlie  food  and  general 
treatment,  suited  to  the  complaint,  or  favourable 
to  tlie  operation  of  the  medicine  administered. 
This  bi'anch  they  entitle  Pathyapathya.  To  these 
subjects  are  to  be  added  the  Cliikitsa.or  medical 
treatment  of  diseases  — on  which  subject  they 
have  a  variety  of  compositions,  containing  much 
absurdity,  with  much  that  is  (jf  value;  and  the 
Rasavidj'a,  or  Pharmacy,  in  which  they  are  mo.st 
deficient.  All  these  works,  however,  are  of  lit- 
tle avail  to  the  present  generation,  as  they  are 
very  rarely  studied,  and  still  more  rarely  under- 
stood, by  any  of  the  practising  empirics.  The 
divisions  of  the  science  thus  noticed,  as  existing 
in  books,  exclude  two  important  branches,  with- 
out which  the  whole  system  must  be  defective  ■ — 
Anatomy  and  .Surger_v.  We  can  easily  imagine, 
that  these  were  not  likely  to  have  been  much 
cultivated  in  Hindustan.  .  .  .  The  Ayur  Veda, 
as  the  medical  writings  of  highest  antiquity  and 
authority  are  collectively  called,  is  considered  to 


lie  a  portion  of  tlic  fourlli  oi-  Atharva  Veda,  and 
is  eonsecpiently  the  work  of  lir.alima  —  by  him  it 
was  conimunicaled  to  Daksha,  the  Prajapati, 
and  by  him  the  two  Aswins,  or  sons  of  Surya, 
the  Sun,  were  instructed  in  it,  and  they  then  be- 
came the  medical  attendants  of  the  gods  —  agene- 
alogj'  that  cannot  fail  recalling  to  us  the  two 
sonsof  Esculapius,  and  theirdescent  from  Apollo. 
Now  \vh;il  were  the  dulies  of  the  Aswins,  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  authorities?  —  the  gods,  enjoying 
eternal  youth  and  health,  stood  in  no  need  of 
physicians,  and  consequently  they  held  no  such 
sinecure  station.  The  wars  between  the  gods 
and  demons,  however,  and  the  conflicts  amongst 
the  gods  themselves,  in  which  wounds  might  he 
suffered,  although  death  might  not  be  inflicted, 
required  cliirurgical  aid  —  and  il  was  f  his,  accord- 
ingly, which  the  two  Aswins  rendererl.  .  .  .The 
meaning  of  these  legendary  absurdities  is  clear 
enough,  and  is  conformabie  to  the  tenor  of  all 
history.  >Ian,  in  the  .semi-liarbarous  state,  if  not 
more  subject  to  external  injuries  than  internal 
disease,  was  at  least  more  likely  tosec-k  remedies 
for  the  former,  which  were  obvious  to  his  senses, 
than  to  imagine  the  means  of  )'elieving  the  latter, 
whose  nature  he  could  so  little  comprehend. 
Surgical,  therefore,  iireceded  medicinal  skill;  as 
Celsus  has  asserted,  wdien  commenting  on 
Homer's  account  of  Podalirius  and  Machaon, 
who  were  not  consulted,  he  says,  during  the 
plague  in  the  Grecian  camp,  although  regularly 
employed  to  extract  darts  and  heal  wounds.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  satisfied  that  Surgery  was  once  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  and  highlv  esteemed  by  the 
Hindus.  Its  rational  principles  and  scientific 
practice  art!,  however,  now,  it  may  be  admitted, 
wholly  unknown  to  them.  ...  It  would  be  an 
enquiry  of  some  interest  to  trace  the  period  and 
causes  of  the  disappcai'ance  of  Surgery  from 
amongst  the  Hindus;  it  is  evidently  of  compara- 
tively modern  occurrence,  as  operative  and  in- 
strumental jiractice  forms  so  jirincipal  a  part  of 
those  writings,  which  are  undeniably  most 
ancient;  and  which,  being  regarded  as  the  com- 
]io.sition  of  inspired  wrifeis,  are  held  of  the  high- 
est authorilv." — II.  II.  Wilson,  Esmt/a  on  Skiis- 
ki-it  Litcrriiii ir,  pp.  269-270,  and  391.  "The 
number  of  medical  works  and  authors  is  extra- 
ordinarily large.  The  former  are  either  systems 
embracing  the  wdiole  domain  of  the  science,  or 
highly  special  investigations  of  single  topics,  or, 
lastly,  vast  compilations  ])repared  in  modern 
times  under  the  patronage  of  kings  and  ]>rinces. 
The  sum  of  knowledge  embodied  in  their  con- 
tents appears  really  to  be  most  respectable.  Many 
of  the  statements  on  dietetics  and  on  the  origin 
and  dia.gnosis  of  diseases  bespeak  a  very  keen 
observation.  In  surgery,  too,  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  attained  a  special  proficiency,  and  in  this 
department  European  surgeons  might  perhaps 
even  at  the  i)resent  day  .still  learn  something 
from  them,  as  indeed  they  have  already  borrowed 
from  them  the  operation  of  rhinoiilasty.  The  in- 
formation, again,  regarding  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  minerals  (especially  precious  .stones  and 
metals),  of  plants,  and  animal  substances,  and  the 
chemical  analysis  and  decomposition  of  these, 
covers  certainly  much  that  is  valualile.  Indeed, 
the  branch  of  Materia  Medica  gcnerallj'  appears 
to  be  handled  with  great  predilection,  and  this 
makes  up  to  us  in  some  measure  at  least  for  the 
absence  of  investigations  in  the  field  of  natural 
science.     On  the   diseases,    etc.,   of  horses  and 
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elephants  also  there  exist  very  special  mono- 
graphs. For  the  rest,  during  the  last  few  centu- 
ries medical  science  has  suffered  great  tletriment 
from  the  increasing  prevalence  of  the  notion,  in 
itself  a  very  ancient  one,  that  diseases  are  Init  the 
result  of  transgressions  and  sins  committed,  and 
from  the  consequent  very  general  sulistitution  of 
fastings,  alms,  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmans,  for  real 
remedies.  .  .  .  The  influence  ...  of  Hindu 
medicine  upon  the  Arabs  in  the  first  centuries  of 
the  Hijra  was  one  of  the  very  highest  signifi- 
cance ;  and  the  Khalifs  of  Bagdad  caused  a  con- 
siderable number  of  works  upon  the  subject  to 
be  translated.  Xow,  as  Arabian  medicine  consti- 
tuted the  chief  authority  and  guiding  principle 
of  European  physicians  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  it  directly  follows  —  just  as  in  the  case 
of  astronomy  —  that  the  Indians  must  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  by  these  latter;  and  indeed 
Charaka  is  repeatedlv  mentioned  in  tlie  Latin 
translations  of  Avicenna  (Ibn  Sina),  Rhazes  (Al 
Rasi),  and  Serapiou  (Ibn  Serabi). " — A.  Weber, 
Hist,  of  Iiidiini  LiUratui-e.  iip.  269-271. 

Jewish. — "If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  phj'sicians  (E.x.  xv.  26;  Isa. 
iii.  7;  Jer.  viii.  22;  Sir.  x.  11,  xxxviii.  1  ff. ;  Matt. 
ix.  12;  Jlark  v.  26;  Luke  iv.  23,  etc.),  the  Is- 
raelites must  have  given  much  attention  to 
medicine  from  ancient  tinres.  The  physicians 
must  have  understood  how  to  heal  wounds  and 
external  injuries  with  bandaging,  mollifying 
with  oil  (Isa.  i.  6;  Luke  x.  34),  balsam  (.Jer.  xlvi. 
11,  li.  8),  plasters  (2  Kings  xx.  7),  and  salves  pre- 
pared from  herbs  (Sir.  xxxviii.  8;  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2 
Kings  viii.  29;  Ezek.  x.xx.  21).  The  ordinances 
respecting  leprosy  also  show  that  the  lawgiver 
was  well  acquainted  v.-ith  the  various  kinds  of 
skin  eruptions  (comp.  sect.  114).  And  not  only 
Moses,  liut  otlier  Israelites  also  ma\-  have  ac- 
quired much  practical  knowledge  of  medicine  in 
Egypt,  where  the  healing  art  was  cultivated  from 
high  antiquitv.  But  as  to  how  far  the  Israelitish 
physicians  advanced  in  this  art,  we  have  not 
more  exact  information.  From  the  few  scattered 
hints  in  the  Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  so  much 
only  is  clear,  that  internal  diseases  were  also 
treated  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12;  Luke  viii,  4-3),  and 
that  the  medicinal  springs  which  Palestine  pos- 
sesses were  much  used  liy  invalids.  It  by  no 
means  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  superinten- 
dence of  lepers  and  the  pronouncing  of  them 
clean  are  assigned  b_v  the  law  to  the  jiriests,  that 
these  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with  medicine. 
The  task  which  the  law  laid  on  them  has  nothing 
to  <lo  with  tlie  healing  of  lepro.sy.  Of  the  appli- 
cation of  charms,  there  is  not  a  single  instaiice 
in  Scripture." — C.  F.  Keil.  Jf'ininil  of  Bihlicnl 
Ari-lnrolo;i!i.  r.  2,  ;)/).  276-277.  —  "The  surgery  of 
tlie  Tahnud  includes  a  knowledge  of  dislocations 
of  the  thigli,  contusions  of  the  head,  jierforation 
of  the  lungs  anil  other  organs,  injuries  of  the 
spinal  cord  and  trachea,  and  fractures  of  the 
ribs.  Polyjius  of  the  nose  was  considered  to  be 
a  ])unisliment  for  jiast  sins.  In  .sciatica  tlie  pa- 
tient is  advised  to  rub  the  hip  sixty  times  wifli 
meat  liroth.  Bleeding  was  perfoi'iued  l)y  me- 
chanics or  barbers.  The  pathology  of  the  Tal- 
mud ascrilK'S  diseases  to  a  constitutional  vice,  to 
evil  infiuenccs  acting  on  the  body  from  without, 
or  to  the  effect  of  magic.  .laundiee  is  recognized 
as  arising  from  retention  of  the  bile,  dropsy  from 
suppression  of  the  urine.  The  Talmudists  di- 
vided drojjsy  into  anasarca,  ascites,  and  lympa- 


nites.  Rupture  and  atrophy  of  the  kidneys 
were  held  to  be,  always  fatal.  Hydatids  of  the 
liver  were  more  favourably  considered.  Suppu- 
ration of  the  spinal  cord,  induration  of  the  lungs, 
etc.,  are  incurable.  Dr.  Baas  says  that  these  are 
'  views  which  ma}'  have  been  based  on  the  dis- 
section of  (dead)  animals,  and  may  be  considered 
the  germs  of  pathological  anatomy.'  Some  crit- 
ical symptoms  are  sweating,  sneezing,  defecation, 
and  dreams,  which  promise  a  favourable  termi- 
nation of  the  disease.  Natural  remedies,  both 
external  and  internal,  were  employed.  Magic 
was  also  Talmudic.  Dispensations  were  given 
li}'  the  Rabbis  to  permit  sick  jiersous  to  eat  pro- 
hibited food.  Onions  were  prescribed  for  worms; 
wine  and  pepper  for  stomach  disorders;  goat's 
milk  for  difficulty  of  breathing;  emetics  in  nau- 
sea; a  mixture  of  gum  and  alum  for  menorrha- 
gia  (not  a  bad  prescription);  a  dog's  liver  was 
ordered  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  Many  flrugs, 
such  a  assaf<etida.  are  evidently  adopted  from 
Greek  medicine.  The  dissection  of  the  liodies  of 
animals  provided  the  Talmudists  with  their 
anatomy.  It  is,  however,  recorded  that  Rabbi 
Ishmaei,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  made  a 
skeleton  by  boiling  the  body  of  a  prostitute. 
We  find  that  dissection  in  the  interests  of  science 
was  permitted  by  the  Talmud.  The  Rabbis 
counted  2.')2  bones  in  the  human  skeleton." — E. 
Berdoe,  The  Orirjin  and  Groicth  of  the  Healiinj 
Art.  /,k:  2.  eh.  2. 

Greek. — "It  is  well  known  that  the  oldest 
documents  which  we  possess  relative  to  the 
practice  of  Jledicine,  are  the  various  treatises 
contained  in  the  Collection  which  bears  the  name 
of  Hippocrates.  Their  great  excellence  has  been 
acknowledged  in  all  ages,  and  it  has  always  been 
a  question  which  has  naturally  excited  literary 
curiosity,  by  what  steps  the  art  had  attained  to 
such  perfection  at  so  early  a  jieriod.  ...  It  is 
clearly  establislied  tliat,  long  before  the  birth  of 
philosophy,  medicine  had  been  zealously  and 
successfully  cultivated  by  the  Asclepiail.-e,  an 
order  of  priest-jjliysicians  that  traced  its  origin 
to  a  mythical  personage  bearing  the  distin- 
guished name  of  ^Esculapius.  Two  of  his  sons, 
Podalirius  and  ^Machaon,  figure  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  not  however  as  priests,  but  as  warriors 
possessed  of  surgical  skill  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds,  for  which  they  are  highly  coniplimenled 
bv  the  poet.  It  was  probably  some  generations 
after  this  time  (if  one  may  venture  a  conjecture 
on  a  matter  partaking  very  much  of  the  legen- 
dary character)  that  ^Esculapius  was  deified, 
and"  that  Temples  of  Health,  called  'Ascl<'pia,' 
jiresiili'd  over  Ijy  the  Asclepiad;e.  were  erected  in 
various  parts  of  Greece,  as  receptacles  for  the 
sick,  to  wliich  invalids  resorted  in  those  days 
for  the  cure  of  diseases,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  they  go  to  hospitals  and  spas  at  tlie 
present  time.  What  remedial  measures  were 
adojited  in  these  temples  we  have  no  means  of 
a.scertaining  so  fully  as  could  be  wished,  but  the 
following  "facts,  collected  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  may  be  pretty  confidently  relied  upon 
for  their  accuracy.  In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  a  large  proportion  of  tlicse 
templfs  were  built  in  the  vicinity  of  thermte,  or 
medicinal  springs,  the  virtues  of  wliich  would  no 
doubt  contribute  greatly  to  the  cure  of  tlie  sick. 
At  Ids  entrance  into  the  temple,  the  devotee  was 
subjected  to  purifications,  and  made  to  go 
through   a  regular   course   of   bathing,   accom- 
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paniecl  willi  inclliiiilic;\l  I'rirtinns,  rcsciuliliiij;  the 
oric'iitMl  systt'iii  imw  well  known  l}y  the  name  of 
slmm]iooinij.  Fomentations  with  decoctions  of 
odoi'ii'erous  lierbs  wei'e  also  not  forjiotten.  A 
total  alistinence  fmni  food  wasat,  tirsl  prescribed, 
but  afterwards  the  patient  would  no  doubt  Ix; 
permitted  to  partake  of  the  llesh  of  tlie  animals 
which  were  bro\isht  to  the  temples  as  sacriliees. 
Every  means  that  could  l)e  thoui^iit  <if  was  used 
for  workinu;  upon  the  imagination  of  the  sick, 
such  as  religious  ceremonies  of  an  imposing  na- 
ture, accompanied  by  nuisic,  and  whatever  else 
could  arouse  their  senses,  conciliate  their  con- 
fidence, and,  iu  certain  cases,  contribute  to  their 
amusement.  ...  It  is  also  well  known  that  the 
Asclepiadte  noted  down  with  great  care  the 
symptoms  and  issue  of  every  case,  and  that, 
from  such  observations,  they  became  in  time 
great  adepts  in  the  art  of  prognosis.  .  .  .  The 
office  of  priesthooil  was  hereditary  in  certain 
families,  so  that  information  thus  actpiired  would 
be  transmitted  from  father  to  son,  and  go  on  ac- 
cumulating from  one  generation  to  another. 
Whether  the  Asclepiadiu  availed  them.selves  of 
the  great  opportunities  which  they  must  lui- 
doubtedly  have  had  of  cultivating  human  and 
comjiarative  anatomy,  has  been  nuieli  disputed 
in  modern  times.  ...  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Galen  holds  Ilijipocrates  to  have  been  a  very 
successful  cultivator  of  anatomy.  ...  Of  the 
'  Asclepia '  we  have  mentioned  above,  it  will 
naturally  be  supposed  that  some  were  in  much 
higher  repute  tlian  others,  either  from  being 
possessed  of  peculiar  advantages,  or  from  the 
jirevalence  of  fashion.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era  tlie  temples 
of  Khodes.  Cnidos,  and  Cos  were  held  in  especial 
favour,  and  on  the  extinction  of  the  first  of  these, 
another  rose  up  in  Italy  in  its  stead.  But  the 
temple  of  Cos  was  destined  to  throw  the  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  others  into  the  backgroimd,  liy 
producing  among  the  priests  of  jEsculapius  the 
individual  who,  in  all  after  ages,  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Great  Hippocrates. 
.  .  .  Th.-it  Hippocrates  was  lineally  descended 
from  ^I'^sculapius  was  generally  admitted  by  his 
countrymen,  and  a  genealogical  table,  professing 
to  give  a  list;  of  the  names  of  his  forefathers,  up 
to  -Esculapins,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  from 
remote  antiquity.  ...  Of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  life  of  Hippocrates  little  is 
known  for  certain.  .  .  .  AvUus  Gellins,  ...  in 
an  elaborate  disquisition  on  Greek  and  Roman 
chronology,  states  decidedly  that  Socrates  was 
contemporary  with  Hippocrates,  but  younger 
than  he.  Now  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the 
death  of  Socrates  took  place  about  the  year  400 
A.  C,  and  as  he  was  then  nearly  seventy  years 
old,  his  birth  must  be  dated  as  hajipeniug  about 
the  year  -170  A.  C.  ...  It  will  readily  occur  to 
the  reader,  then,  that  our  author  fiourished  at 
one  of  the  most  memorable  epochs  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  human  race.  .  .  . 
From  his  forefathers  he  inherited  a  distinguished 
situation  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  hospitals, 
or  Temples  of  Health,  then  in  existence,  where 
he  must  have  enjoyed  free  access  to  all  the  treas- 
ures of  observations  collected  during  many 
generations,  and  at  the  same  time  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  assisting  his  own  father  in  the 
management  of  the  sick.  Thus  from  his  youth 
he  must  have  been  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  medicine,  both  in  the  abstract  and  in  the  con- 


ci'ete.  .  .  .  Initialed  in  the  theory  and  first 
principles  of  medicine,  as  now  de.serilied,  Hip- 
pocrates no  doubt  conunenced  the  practice  of  his 
art  in  the  Aselepion  of  Cos,  as  liis  forefathers 
had  done  before  him.  Why  he  afterwards  left 
the  place  of  his  nativit)',  and  visited  distant 
regions  of  the  earth,  whither  the  duties  of  his 
profession  and  the  calls  of  humanity  invited 
him,  cannot  now  b(!  .satisfactorily  determined. 
.  .  .  According  to  all  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  his  life,  he  spent  the  latter 
part  of  it  in  Thessaly,  and  died  at  Laris.sa,  when 
faradvanced  in  years.  .  .  .  As  a  medical  author 
the  name  of  Hippocrates  stands  pre-eminently 
illustrious.  .  .  .  Looking  >ipon  the  animal  sy.s- 
tcm  as  one  whole,  every  part  of  which  conspires 
and  sympathises  with  all  the  other  parts,  he 
would  apjiear  to  have  regarded  disease  also  as 
one,  and  to  have  referred  all  its  modifications  to 
peculiarities  of  situation.  Whatever  may  now 
be  thought  of  his  general  views  on  Pathology, 
all  must  admit  that  his  mode  of  prosecuting  the 
cultivation  of  medicine  is  in  the  true  spirit  of 
the  Inductive  Philosophy ;  all  his  descriptions  of 
disease  are  evidently  derived  from  patient  obser- 
vation of  its  phenomena,  and  all  his  rules  of 
[U'acticeare  clearly  based  on  experience.  Of  the 
fallaciousness  of  experience  by  itself  he  was 
well  aware,  however.  .  .  .  Above  all  others 
Hippocrates  was  strictly  the  pliysician  of  experi- 
ence and  common  sense.  In  short,  the  basis  of 
his  system  was  a  rational  experience,  and  not  a 
blind  empiricism,  .so  that  the  Empirics  in  after 
ages  had  no  good  grounds  for  claiming  him  as 
belonging  to  their  sect.  What  he  appears  to 
have  studied  with  particular  attention  is  the 
natural  history  of  diseases,  that  is  to  say,  their 
tendencies  to  a  favorable  or  fatal  issue.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics, 
then,  of  the  Hippocratic  system  of  medicine,  is 
the  importance  attached  in  it  to  prognosis,  under 
wdiich  was  comprehended  a  complete  actpuunt- 
ance  with  the  previous  and  present  condition  of 
the  patient  and  the  tendency  of  the  disease.  .  .  . 
In  the  practice  of  surgery  he  was  a  bold  opera- 
tor. He  fearlessly',  and  as  we  would  now  tliink, 
in  some  cases  unnecessarily,  perforated  the  skull 
with  the  trepan  and  the  trephine  in  injuries  of  the 
head.  He  opened  the  chest  also  in  empyema 
and  hydrothorax.  His  extensive  practice,  and  no 
doubt  his  great  familiarity  with  the  accidents  oc- 
curring at  the  public  games  of  his  country,  must 
have  fiu'nished  him  with  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  dislocations  and  fi'.-ic- 
tures  of  all  kinds;  and  how  well  he  had  profited 
by  the  opportunities  which  he  thusenjoyed,  every 
page  of  his  treatises  'On  Fractures,'  and  'On 
the  Articulations,'  abundantly  testifies."  —  F. 
Adams,  Preliiiiinitry Disrnii rse  ((rennine  Wurkii  of 
Ilijipocmtcs).  sect.  1. — "The  scliool  of  the  Ascle- 
piaiUc  has  been  responsible  for  certain  theories 
wliich  have  been  more  or  less  prominent  during 
the  earlier  historical  days.  One  of  these  which 
prevailed  throughout  the  Hippocratic  works  is 
that  of  Coction  and  Crisis.  By  the  former  term 
is  meant  thickening  or  elaboration  of  humors  in 
the  body,  which  was  supposetl  to  be  necessary 
for  their  elimination  in  some  tangible  form.  Dis- 
ease was  regarded  as  an  association  of  iihenome- 
na  resulting  from  efforts  made  by  the  conser- 
vative principles  of  life  to  effect  a  coction.  i.  e.,  a 
combination,  of  the  morbific  matter  in  the  econo- 
my, it  being  held  that  the  latter  could  not  be 
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lirojicrly  expelled  vmtil  tliiis  united  uud  prepared 
so  us  to  form  excrementious  material.  This 
elaboration  was  supposed  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  vital  principles  which  some  called  nature 
(Pliusis),  some  spirit  (Psyche),  souk-  breath 
(Pneuma),  and  some  boat  (Thermon).  The  grad- 
ual climax  of  morbid  phenomena  has.  since  the 
daj-s  of  Hippocrates,  been  commonly  known  as 
Crisis.  All  this  was  regarded  as  the  announce- 
ment of  the  completion  of  this  union  by  coction. 
The  da3'  on  which  it  was  accomplished  was 
termed  'critical,'  as  were  also  the  signs  which 
preceded  or  accompanied  it,  and  for  the  crisis  the 
physician  anxiously  watched.  Coction  having 
been  effected  and  crisis  occurring,  it  only  re- 
mained to  evacuate  the  morbitic  material,  which 
nature  sometimes  spontaneously  accomplished  by 
the  critical  sweat,  urination,  or  stools;  or  some- 
times the  physician  had  to  come  to  her  relief  by 
the  administration  of  diuretics,  purgatives,  et 
cetera.  The  term  '  critical  period  '  was  given  to 
the  number  of  days  necessary  for  coction,  which 
in  its  perfection  was  supposed  to  be  four,  the  so- 
called  quaternary,  while  the  septenary  was  also 
held  in  high  consideration.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  of 
crisis  in  disease  left  an  impress  upon  the  medical 
mind  not  yet  fully  eliminated." — Roswell  Park, 
Lectx.  on  the  Hist,  of  Medicine  (in  MS.). — ' '  Making 
no  pretension  ...  to  describe  the  regular  medical 
jjractice  among  the  Greeks,  I  shall  here,  never- 
theless, introduce  some  few  particulars  more  or 
less  connected  with  it,  which  maj'  be  regarded 
as  characteristic  of  the  age  and  people.  Great 
were  the  virtues  which  they  ascribed  to  the  herb 
alysson,  (biscutella  did3'ma,)  which,  being 
pounded  and  eaten  with  meat  cured  bydro- 
])hobia.  Nay,  more,  being  suspended  in  the 
house,  it  promoted  the  health  of  its  inhabitants; 
it  protected  likewise  both  man  and  cattle  from 
enchantment;  and,  bound  in  a  piece  of  scarlet 
flannel  round  the  necks  of  the  latter,  it  preserved 
them  from  all  diseases.  Coriander-seed,  eaten  in 
too  great  quantity,  produced,  they  fbouglit,  a  de- 
rangement of  the  intellect.  Ointment  of  saffron 
had  an  opposite  effect,  for  the  nostrils  and  beads 
of  lunatics  being  rubbed  therewith  they  were 
supposed  to  receive  considerable  relief.  Melam- 
pos  the  goatherd  was  reported  to  liave  cured  the 
daughters  of  Prtetos  of  their  madness  by  large 
doses  of  lilack  hellebore,  which  tliere;if ter  received 
from  him  the  name  of  Melampodion.  Sea-onions 
suspended  over  the  doors  preserved  from  enchant- 
ment, as  did  likewise  a  branch  of  rhamnus  over 
doors  or  windows.  A  decoction  of  rosemary  and 
of  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  anemone  was  ad- 
ministered to  nurses  to  promote  the  secretion  of 
milk,  and  a  like  jiotion  prepared  from  the  leaves 
of  the  Cretan  dittany  was  given  to  women  in  la- 
bour. This  herb,  in  order  to  preserve  its  virtues 
unimpaired,  and  that  it  might  be  the  more  easily 
transported  to  all  jjarts  of  the  country,  was  lire- 
served  in  a  joint  of  a  ferula  or  reed.  A  plaster 
of  incense,  Cimolian  earth,  and  oil  of  roses,  was 
applied  to  reduce  the  swelling  of  the  breasts. 
A  medicine  prepareil  from  mule's  fern,  was  be- 
lieved to  produce  sterility,  as  were  likewise  the 
waters  of  a  certain  fountain  near  Pyrrha,  while 
to  tbo.se  about  'I'hespia'  a  contrary  effect  was  at- 
trilmled,  as  well  as  to  the  wine  of  lleraelea  in 
Arcadia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  iirimitive 
region  drank  milk  as  an  aperient  in  the  Spring, 
becaii.se  of  the  niedieinal  herlis  on  which  the 
catlle  were  then  supi)osed  to  feed.     Medicines  of 


laxative  properties  were  prepared  from  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber,  which  were  said  to  retain 
their  virtues  for  two  hundred  j'ears,  though 
simples  in  general  were  thought  to  lo.se  their 
medicinal  qualities  in  less  than  four.  The  ori- 
ental gum  called  kankamon  was  administered  in 
water  or  honej'ed  vinegar  to  fat  persons  to  di- 
minish their  obesity,  and  also  as  a  remedy  for 
the  toothache.  For  this  latter  purpose  the  gum 
of  the  Ethiopian  olive  was  put  into  the  hollow 
tooth,  though  more  efBcacy  perhaps  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  root  of  dittander  which  they  sus- 
pended as  a  charm  about  the  neck.  A  jilaster  of 
the  root  of  the  white  thorn  or  iris  roots  jircpared 
with  tlour  of  copper,  honey,  and  great  centaur}', 
drew  out  thorns  and  arrow  heads  without  pain. 
An  unguent  procured  from  fern  was  sold  to  rustics 
for  curing  the  necks  of  their  cattle  galled  by  the 
yoke.  A  decoction  of  marsh-tniillow  leaves  and 
wine  or  honeyed  vinegar  was  administered  to 
persons  who  had  been  stung  by  bees  or  wasps  or 
other  insects;  bites  and  burns  were  healed  by  an 
external  application  of  the  leaf  smeared  with 
oil,  and  the  'powdered  roots  cast  into  water 
caused  it  to  freeze  if  placed  out  during  the 
night  in  the  open  air;  an  unguent  was  prepared 
with  oil  from  reeds,  green  or  dry,  which  |iro- 
tected  those  who  anointed  themselves  with  it 
from  the  stings  of  venomous  reptiles.  Cinna- 
mon unguent,  or  terebinth  and  myrtle-berries, 
boiled  in  wine,  were  supposed  to  be  a  preserva- 
tive against  the  bite  of  the  tarantula  or  scorpion, 
as  was  the  pistachio  nut  against  that  of  serpents. 
Some  persons  ate  a  roasted  scorpion  to  cure  its 
own  bite ;  a  powder,  moreover,  was  prepared  from 
sea-crabs  supposed  to  be  fatal  to  this  reptile. 
Vipers  were  made  to  contribute  their  jjart  to  the 
materia  medica;  for,  being  caught  alive,  they 
were  enclosed  with  salt  and  dried  tigs  in  a  vase 
which  was  then  put  into  a  furnace  till  its  con- 
tents were  reduced  to  charcoal,  which  they 
esteemed  a  valuable  medicine.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  viper's  flesh  was  in  the  last  century 
imported  from  Egypt  into  Venice,  to  he  used  in 
the  coinposition  of  medicinal  treacle.  From  the 
flowers  of  the  sneezewort,  a  .sort  of  snuff  ap- 
pears to  have  been  manufactured,  though  prob- 
ably used  only  in  medicines.  The  a.shes  of  old 
leather  cured  burns,  galls,  and  blistered  feet. 
The  common  remedy  when  persons  had  eaten 
poisonous  mushrooms  was  a  dose  of  nitre  ex- 
hibited in  vinegar  and  water;  with  water  it  was 
esteemed  a  cure  for  the  sting  of  a  burncow,  and 
with  benzoin  it  operated  as  an  antidote  against 
the  poison  of  bulls'  blood." — J.  A.  St.  John, 
T/ie  ILIhncs.  Ilk.  «),  (■/(.  0  (v.  3). 

The  Hippocratic  Oath. — "Medical  societies 
or  schools  .-.eem  to  have  been  as  ancient  as  Hip- 
pocrates. The  Hiiipocratic  oath,  as  it  is  called, 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curio.sities  we  have  received  from  anticjuity :  '  I 
swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  yEsculapius, 
by  Hygeia,  by  Panacea,  and  by  all  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  I  will  fullil  religiously,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  best  of  my  power  and  judgntent,  the 
.solemn  vow  which  I  now  make.  I  will  honour 
as  my  father  the  master  who  taught  me  the  art 
of  medicine;  his  children  I  will  consiiler  as  my 
brothers,  and  teach  them  my  profession  without 
fee  or  reward.  I  will  admit  to  my  lectures  and 
discourses  my  own  sons,  my  master's  sons,  and 
those  inipils  who  have  taken  the  medicid  oath; 
but  uo  one  else.     I  will  prescribe  such  medicines 
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as  niiiy  lie  best  siiitud  to  the  eases  of  my  palieiUs, 
iueiin'liiig-  to  the  best  of  my  judsnieiit;  and  no 
templatioii  shall  ever  iiuluee  iiu'  to  administei' 
poison.  I  will  religiously  maintain  the  purity  of 
my  charaeter  and  the  honour  of  my  art.  I  will 
not  perform  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  but  leave 
it  to  those  to  whose  eallini;-  it  belongs.  Into  what- 
ever house  I  enter,  1  will  enter  it  with  the  sole 
view  of  relieving  the  sick,  and  eonduet  myself 
with  proiiriety  towards  the  women  of  the  family. 
If  during  my  altendanee  I  happen  to  hear  of  any- 
thing that  should  not  be  revealed,  I  will  keep  it 
a  profound  secret.  If  I  observe  this  oath,  may 
I  have  success  in  this  life,  and  may  I  obtain  gen- 
eral esteem  after  it;  if  I  break  it,  may  the  con- 
trary be  my  lot.'" — Ancient  P/ii/kic  and Phydciiins 
[D'l'hlin   r'liii:  Mii;/.,  April.  IS.Vi). 

1st  Century. — Greek  physicians  in  Rome. — 
Pliny's  Picture. — I'liny's  account  of  the  Greek 
physicians  in  Home  in  his  time  (tirst  century)  is 
not  nattering  to  the  profession.  He  says  :  "  For 
the  cure  of  King  Antioehus  —  to  give  our  (irst 
illustration  of  the  profits  realized  by  the  medical 
art  —  Erasistratus  received  from  his  sou,  King 
Ptolemseus,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  talents.  .  .  . 
I  pass  over  in  silence  many  physicians  of  the 
very  highest  celebrity,  the  Cassii.  for  instance, 
the  Calpetani,  the  Anamtii,  and  the  Kubrii,  meu 
wdio  received  fees  yearly  from  the  great,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  2.30,000  sesterces.  As  for  tj. 
Stertinius,  he  thought  that  lie  ccmferred  an  obli- 
gation upon  the  emperors  in  being  content  with 
500,000  .sesterces  per  annum:  and  indeed  he 
proved,  by  an  enumeriUion  of  llic  several  hou.ses, 
that  a  city  practice  would  liriiig  him  in  a  yearly 
income  of  not  less  than  000,000  sesterces.  Fully 
equal  to  this  was  the  sum  lavished  upon  his 
brother  by  Claudius  Caesar;  and  the  two  broth- 
ers, although  they  had  drawn  largely  upon  their 
fortunes  in  beaulifving  the  public  buildings  at 
Neapolis,  left  to  their  heirs  no  less  than  30,000,000 
of  sesterces!  such  an  estate  as  no  physician  but 
Arruntius  had  till  then  possessed.  Ne.xt  in  suc- 
cession arose  Vettius  Valeus,  rendered  so  notori- 
ous by  his  adulterous  connection  with  ^lesj.salina, 
the  wife  of  Claudius  Ciesar,  and  equally  cele- 
brated as  a  professor  of  eloquence.  AVlien 
established  in  public  favour,  he  became  the 
foimder  of  a  new  sect.  It  was  iu  the  same  age, 
too,  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  that 
the  destinies  of  the  medical  art  passed  into  the 
Iiands  of  Thessalus,  a  man  who  swept  away  all 
the  precepts  of  his  predecessors,  and  declaimed 
with  a  sort  of  frenzy  against  the  phj'sieians  of 
every  age;  but  with  what  discretion  and  in  what 
spirit,  we  may  abundantly  conclude  from  a 
single  trait  presented  by  his  character  —  upon 
his  tomb,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  Appian 
Way,  he  had  his  name  inscribed  as  the  '  latron- 
iees' — the  'Conqueror  of  the  Physicians.'  No 
stage-player,  no  driver  of  a  three-horse  eliariot, 
had  a  greater  throng  attending  him  wdien  lie 
appeared  in  public:  but  he  was  at  last  eclipsed 
in  credit  by  Crinas,  a  native  of  ^lassilia,  wdio, 
to  wear  an  appearance  of  greater  discreetness 
and  more  dovoutness,  united  in  himself  the  pur- 
suit of  two  sciences,  and  jirescribed  diets  to  his 
patients  iu  accordance  with  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  as  intlicated  \>y  the  alma- 
nacks of  the  mathematicians,  taking  observa- 
tions himself  of  the  various  times  and  seasons. 
It  was  but  recently  that  he  died,  leaving  10, 000, 000 
of  sesterces,  after  having  expended  hardly  a  less 


sum  upon  Iiuilding  the  walls  of  his  native  [ilace 
and  of  other  towns.  It  was  wliile  tlie.se  men 
were  ruling  our  destinies,  that  all  at  once,  Char- 
mis,  a  native  also  of  Massilia,  took  the  City  by 
surprise.  Not  content  with  condemning  the 
practice  of  preceding  jihysicians,  he  proscribed 
the  use  of  warm  baths  as  well,  and  persuad(.'d 
peo]de,  in  the  very  depth  of  winter  even,  to  im- 
merse themselves  in  cold  waler.  His  patients  he 
u.sed  to  ]dunge  into  large  vessels  filled  with  cold 
water,  and  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  aged 
meu  of  consular  rank  make  it  a  matter  of  parade 
to  freeze  themselves;  a  method  of  treatment,  iu 
favour  of  which  Annanis  Seneca  gives  his  per- 
sonal testimony,  in  writings  still  extant.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  wdi:i1ever,  that  all  these  men,  in 
llie  pursuit  of  celebrity  by  the  introduction  of 
some  novelty  or  other,  made  purchase  of  it  at 
the  downright  exjiense  of  human  life.  Hence 
those  woeful  discussions,  those  consultations  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient,  where  no  one  thinks 
lit  to  be  of  the  .same  opinion  as  another,  lest  he 
may  have  the  appearance  of  being  subordinate 
to  another;  hence,  too,  that  ominous  inscription 
to  be  read  upon  a  tomb,  •  It  was  the  multitude 
of  idiysicians  that  killed  me.'  The  medical  art, 
so  often  modilied  and  renewed  as  it  has  been,  is 
still  on  the  change  from  day  to  day,  and  still  are 
we  impelled  onwards  by  the  puffs  wdiich  ema- 
nate from  the  ingenuity  of  the  Greeks.  .  .  . 
Cassius  Ilemina,  one  of  our  most  ancient  writers, 
says  that  the  first  physician  tliat  visited  Home 
was  Archagathus,  the  son  of  Lysanias,  who  came 
over  from  Peloponnesus,  in  the  year  of  the  City 
53.5,  L.  ^Emilius  and  !M.  Livius  being  consuls. 
He  states  also,  that  the  riglit  of  free  citizenship 
was  granted  him,  and  that  he  had  a  shop  pro- 
vided for  his  practice  at  the  public  expense  in 
the  Aeilian  Cross-way ;  that  from  his  practice  he 
received  the  uame  of  '  Vulnerarius  ' ;  that  on  his 
arrival  he  was  greatly  welcomed  at  tirst,  but 
that  .soon  afterwards,  from  the  cruelty  displayed 
by  him  in  cutting  and  searing  his  patients,  he 
accpiired  the  new  name  of  '  Carnifex,'  and  brought 
his  art  and  physicians  in  general  into  considera- 
ble disrepute.  That  such  was  the  fact,  we  may 
readily  understand  from  the  words  of  M.  Cato, 
a  man  wdiose  authority  stands  so  high  of  itself, 
that  but  little  weight  is  added  to  it  by  the  tri- 
umph which  he  gained,  and  the  Cen.sorship 
w  hieh  he  held.  I  sliall,  tlierefore,  give  his  own 
words  in  reference  to  this  subject.  'Concerning 
those  Greeks,  son  Marcus,  I  will  speak  to  you 
more  at  length  on  the  befitting  occasion.  I  will 
show  you  the  results  of  my  own  experience  at 
Athens,  and  that,  while  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dip 
into  their  literature,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  it.  They 
are  a  most  inicpiitous  and  intractable  race,  and 
you  may  take  my  word  as  the  word  of  a  jiropliet, 
wlien  I  lell  you,  that  wdienever  that  nation  shall 
bestow  its  literature  upon  Koine  it  will  mar 
everything:  and  that  all  the  sooner,  if  it  sends 
its  physicians  among  us.  They  have  conspired 
among  themselves  to  murder  all  barbarians  with 
their  medicine;  a  profession  which  they  exercise 
for  lucre,  in  order  that  they  may  win  our  conti- 
dence,  and  dispatch  us  all  the  more  easily. 
They  are  in  the  common  habit,  too,  of  calling  us 
barliariaus,  and  stigmatize  us  beyond  all  other 
nations,  by  giving  us  the  abominable  appella- 
tion of  Opici.  I  forbid  you  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  physicians.'    Cato,  who  wrote  to  this 
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elTcct,  died  in  liis  eiglity-fiflli  year,  in  the  year 
of  the  City  605;  so  tliat  no  one  is  to  .suppose 
tliat  he  had  not  sufficient  time  to  form  liis  ex- 
perience, eitlier  with  reference  to  tlie  duration 
of  tlie  republic,  or  tlie  length  of  his  own  life. 
Well  then  —  are  we  to  conclude  that  he  has 
stamped  with  condemnation  a  thing  that  in 
itself  is  most  useful  ?  Far  from  it.  by  Hercu- 
les! .  .  .  Medicine  is  the  only  one  of  tiie  arts  of 
Greece,  that,  lucrative  as  it  is,  the  Koman  grav- 
ity has  hitherto  refused  to  cultivate.  It  is  but 
very  few  of  our  fellow-citizens  that  have  even 
attempted  it." — Pliny,  Xatural  Hist.  (BohiCs 
trans.),  bk.  29,  ch.  3-8  (p.  0). 

2d  Century. —  Galen  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Anatomy  and  Pathology. — "In  the 
earliest  conceptions  which  men  entertained  of 
their  power  of  moving  their  own  members,  they 
IJrobably  had  no  tliought  of  any  mechanism  or 
organization  b_v  which  this  was  effected.  The 
foot  and  the  hand,  no  less  than  the  head,  were 
seen  to  be  endowed  with  life:  and  this  perv'ad- 
ing  life  seemed  sufficiently  to  explain  the  power 
of  motion  in  each  part  of  the  frame,  w'ithout  its 
being  held  necessary  to  seek  out  a  special  seat  of 
the  will,  or  instruments  by  which  its  impulses 
were  made  effective.  But  the  slightest  inspec- 
tion of  dissected  animals  siipwcd  that  their  limbs 
were  formed  of  a  curious  and  complex  collec- 
tion of  cordage,  and  communications  of  various 
kinds,  running  along  and  connecting  the  bones 
of  the  skeleton.  These  cords  and  communica- 
tions we  now  distinguish  as  muscles,  nerves, 
veins,  arteries,  itc.  ;  and  among  tliese,  we  assign 
to  the  muscles  the  office  of  moving  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  attached,  as  cords  move  the  parts 
of  a  machine.  Though  this  action  of  the  muscles 
on  the  bones  may  now  appear  very  obvious,  it 
was,  probably,  not  at  first  discerned.  It  is  ob- 
served that  Homer,  who  describes  the  wounds 
which  are  inflicted  in  his  battles  with  so  much 
apparent  anatomical  precision,  nowhere  employs 
the  word  muscle.  And  even  Hippocrates  of 
Cos,  the  most  celebrated  physician  of  antiquity. 
Is  held  to  have  had  no  distinct  conception  of 
such  an  organ.  .  .  .  Nor  do  we  find  much  more 
distinctness  on  this  subject  even  in  Aristotle,  a 
generation  or  two  later.  .  .  .  He  is  held  to  have 
really  had  the  merit  of  discovering  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  which  he  calls  the  'canals  of  the 
brain ' .  .  .  ,  but  the  analysis  of  the  mechanism  of 
motion  is  left  by  him  almost  untouched.  .  .  . 
His  immediate  predecessors  were  far  from 
remedying  the  deficiencies  of  his  doctrines. 
Those  who  professed  to  stud}'  physiologj'  and 
medicine  were,  for  the  most  part,  studious  only 
to  frame  some  general  system  of  aljstract  prin- 
ciples, which  might  give  an  appearance  of  con- 
nexion and  profuu<lil3'  to  their  tenets.  In  this 
manner  the  successors  of  Hipjiocrates  became  a 
medical  school,  of  great  note  in  its  day.  desig- 
nated as  the  Dogmatic  school;  in  opposition  to 
which  arose  an  Empiric  sect,  who  jirofcssed  to 
deduce  their  modes  of  cure,  not  from  theoretical 
dogmas,  but  from  exiieriencc,  These  rival  par- 
ties prevailed  jirincipally  in  Asia  jMinor  and 
Egypt,  during  the  time  of  Alexander's  suc- 
cessors,—  a  period  rich  in  names,  l)ut  poor  in  dis- 
coveries; and  we  find  no  clear  evidence  of  any 
decided  advance  in  anatomy.  .  .  .  The  victories 
of  LucuUus  and  Pompeius,  in  Greece  and  Asia, 
made  the  Komans  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
philosophy;  and  the  consequence  soon  was,  that 


.shoals  of  philosophers,  rhetoricians,  poets,  and 
])h}'sicians  streamed  from  Greece,  Asia  Minoi', 
and  Egypt,  to  Rome  and  Italy,  to  tratlic  their 
knowledge  and  their  arts  for  Roman  wealth, 
Among  these  was  one  person  whose  name  makes 
a  great  figure  in  the  hi.story  of  medicine,  Ascle- 
piades  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia.  This  man  appears 
to  have  been  a  quack,  with  the  usual  endow- 
ments of  his  class.  .  .  .  He  would  not,  on  such 
accoimts,  deserve  a  place  in  the  historv  of  science, 
but  that  he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school, 
the  Methodic,  which  professed  to  hold  itself 
separate  both  from  the  Dogmatics  and  the  Em- 
pii'ics.  I  have  noticed  these  schools  of  medicine, 
because,  tho\igh  I  am  not  aide  to  .state  distinctly 
their  respective  merits  in  the  cultivation  of  anat- 
omy, a  great  progress  in  that  science  was  un- 
doubtedry  made  during  their  domination,  of 
which  the  praise  must,  I  conceive,  be  in  some 
way  divided  among  them.  The  amount  of  this 
progress  we  are  able  to  estimate,  when  we  come 
to  the  works  of  Galen,  who  fiourished  under  the 
Antonines,  and  died  about  A.  D.  208.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  his  works  will  show  that 
this  progress  in  knowledge  was  not  made  with- 
out the  usual  condition  oi  laborious  and  careful 
experiment,  while  it  implies  the  curious  fact  of 
such  experiment  being  conducted  by  means  of 
family  tradition  and  instruction,  so  as  to  give 
I'ise  to  a  caste  of  dissectors.  In  the  opening  of 
his  Second  Book  on  Anatomical  Manipulations, 
he  speaks  thus  of  his  predecessors:  "I  do  not 
blame  the  ancients,  who  did  not  write  books  on 
anatomical  manipulation;  though  I  praise  Jlari- 
nus,  who  did.  For  it  was  superfluous  for  them 
to  compose  such  records  for  themselves  or  others, 
while  they  were,  from  their  childhood,  exei'cised 
by  their  parents  in  dissecting,  just  as  familiarly 
as  in  writing  and  reading;  so  that  there  was  no 
more  fear  ot'their  forgettnig  their  anatomy,  than 
of  forgetting  their  alphaliet.  But  when  grown 
men,  as  well  as  children,  were  taught,  this 
thorough  disciijline  fell  off;  and,  the  art  being 
carrier  out  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiads,  and 
declining  by  repeated  transmission,  books  be- 
came necessary  for  the  student.'  That  the  gen- 
eral structure  of  the  animal  frame,  as  composed 
of  bones  and  muscles,  was  known  with  great 
accuracy  before  the  time  of  Galen,  is  manifest 
from  the  nature  of  the  mistakes  and  deficiencies 
of  his  predecessors  which  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
notice.  .  .  .  Galen  was  from  the  first  highly 
esteemed  as  an  anatomist.  He  was  originally  of 
Pergamus;  and  after  receiving  llie  instructions 
of  many  medical  and  jihilosopliical  jirofessors, 
and  esjieeially  of  those  of  Alexandria,  wdiich  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  learned  and  scientific 
world,  he  came  to  Rome,  where  his  reputation 
was  soon  so  great  as  to  excite  thf  envy  and 
hatred  of  the  Roman  physicians.  Tlie  emperors 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus  would  have 
retained  him  near  them;  but  he  preferred  pur- 
suing his  travels,  directed  principally  In-  curios- 
ity. AVhen  he  died,  he  left  behind  liim  numer- 
ous works,  all  of  them  of  great  value  for  the 
light  they  throw  on  tlie  history  of  anatomy  and 
medicine";  and  these  were  for  a  long  jieriod  the 
storehouse  of  all  the  most  important  anatomical 
knowledge  which  the  world  possessed.  In  the 
time  of  "intellectual  barrenness  and  servility, 
among  the  Arabians  and  the  Europeans  of  tlie 
dark  ages,  the  writings  of  Galen  had  almost  un- 
questioned  authority;  and  it  was  only  by  an 
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uiicominoii  clTort  of  indcpcnilcnl  thinkiii.ir  tlial 
Alxlollatif  ventured  to  assert,  that  even  Galen's 
assertions  must  give  way  In  tlie  evidence  of  tlie 
senses.  In  more  modern  times,  wlien  Vesaliu.s, 
in  tlio  sixteentli  century,  accused  Galen  of  mis- 
takes, he  drew  upon  himself  the  hostility  of  the 
whole  body  of  physicians." — \V.  Whewell,  //(',«- 
tory  of  llie  IndiictiBe  Scieiiccfi,  hk,  17,  ch.  1,  nei't.  1 
(v.  2)." — "  Galen  .strongly  denied  l)eing-  attached  to 
any  of  the  sects  of  his  day,  and  rcjjardeil  us 
slaves  those  who  look  the  title  of  llippocratists, 
Pra-xagoreans,  or  IIerophilist.s,  and  soon.  Never- 
theless his  prctlilection  in  favor  of  the  Mippo- 
cratic  writings  is  well  marked,  for  he  explains, 
comments  njion  them,  and  amplifies  them  at 
length,  refutes  tlie  objections  of  their  adversaries 
and  gives  them  the  highest  place,  lie  says,  '  No 
one  befori!  me  has  given  tlic  true  method  of 
treating  disease;  Hippocrates,  I  confess,  has 
heretofore  shown  the  path,  but  as  he  was  the 
lirst  to  enter  it  he  was  not  able  to  go  as  far  as  he 
wished.  ...  He  has  not  made  all  the  necessary 
distinction,  and  is  often  obscure,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  ancients  when  they  attempt  to  be  con- 
cise. He  says  very  little  of  complicated  diseases; 
in  a  word,  he  has  only  sketclied  what  another 
was  to  complete;  he  jias  opened  the  path,  but 
lias  left  it  for  a  successor  to  enlarge  and  make  it 
plain.'  This  implies  how  he  regarded  himself  as 
the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  and  how  little 
weight  he  attached  to  the  labors  of  others.  He 
helii  that  there  were  three  sorts  of  principles  in 
man — spirits,  humors,  and  solids.  Throughout 
his  metaphysical  speculations  Galen  reproduces 
and  amplilies  the  ilippocratic  dogmatism.  Be- 
tween perfect  health  and  disease  there  were,  he 
thought,  eight  kinds  of  temperaments  or  imper- 
fect mixtures  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  life.  With  Plato  and  Aristotle  he 
thought  the  human  soul  to  be  composed  of  three 
faculties  or  parts,  the  vegetive,  residing  in  the 
liver;  the  irascible,  having  its  seat  in  the  heart, 
and  the  rational,  which  resided  in  the  brain.  He 
divided  diseases  of  the  solids  of  the  body  into 
what  he  called  distempers;  he  distinguished  be- 
tween the  continued  and  intermittent  fevers,  re- 
garding the  quotidian  as  being  caused  by  phlegm, 
the  tertian  as  due  to  yellow  bile,  and  the  quartan 
due  to  atrabile.  In  the  doctrine  of  coctiou, 
crises,  and  critical  days,  he  agreed  with  Hipi^o- 
crates;  with  him  he  also  agreed  in  the  positive 
statement  that  diseases  are  cured  by  their  con- 
traries."— Roswell  Park,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  i/f 
Medicine  (in  MS.). 

7-1  ith  Centuries. — Medical  Art  of  the  Arabs. 
— "  It  probably  sounds  paradoxical  (though  it  is 
not)  to  aftirm  that,  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  science  made  its  home  chiefly 
■with  the  Semites  and  Grreeo-Romans  (its  found- 
ers), while,  in  opposition  to  the  original  relations, 
faitli  ami  its  outgrowths  alone  were  fostered  by 
the  Germans.  In  the  sterile  wastes  of  the  desert 
the  Arabians  constructed  a  verdant  oasis  of 
science,  in  lands  to-day  the  home  once  more  of 
absolute  or  partial  barbarism.  A  genuine  meteor 
of  civilization  were  these  Arabians.  .  .  .  The 
Arabians  built  their  medicine  upon  the  prineiijles 
and  theories  of  the  Greeks  (whose  medical  writ- 
ings were  studied  and  copied  mostly  in  transla- 
tions only),  and  especially  upon  those  of  Galen, 
in  such  a  way,  that,  on  the  whole,  they  added  to 
it  very  little  matter  of  their  own,  save  numerous 
subtle  definitions  and  aniplificatiou.s.    But  Indian 


medical  views  and  works,  as  well  as  tho.se  of 
other  earlier  Asiatic  peoples  (e.  g.,  tlie  Chaldeans), 
exercised  demonstralily,  but  in  a  subordinate  de- 
gree, an  intluence  upon  Arabian  medicine.  The 
Arabians  interwove  too  into  their  medical  views 
various  pliilosojihical  theorems,  especially  those 
of  Aristotle,  already  cnrrupted  bv  the  Alexan- 
drians and  still  further  falsified  by  themselves 
witli  ]iortioiis  of  the  Xeo-Platonie  pliilosophy; 
and  finally  they  added  thereto  a  goodly  share  of 
llic  alisurdities  of  astrology  and  alchemy.  In- 
deed it  is  nowadays  considered  proven  that  they 
even  made  use  of  ancient  Egyptian  medical 
works,  e.  g.,  the  papyrus  Ebers.  Thus  the  medi- 
cine of  the  Arabians,  like  Grecian  medicine  its 
liarent,  did  not  greatly  surpass  the  grade  of  de- 
velopment of  mere  medical  philosophy,  and,  so 
far  as  regards  its  intrinsic  worth,  it  stands  en- 
tirely upon  Grecian  foundations.  .  .  .  Vet  they 
C(mstantly  advanced  novelties  in  the  sciences 
subsidiary  to  medicine,  materia  medica  and  phar- 
macy, from  the  latter  of  which  chemistry,  phar- 
macies and  the  profession  of  the  apotliecary  were 
developed.  .  .  .  The  mode  of  transfer  of  Greek 
medicine  to  the  Arabians  was  probably  as  fol- 
lows :  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighlioriiig  parts 
of  Asia,  including  both  the  Persians  and  Ara- 
bians, as  the  result  of  multifarious  business  con- 
nexions with  Alexandria,  came,  even  at  an  early 
date,  in  contact  with  Grecian  science,  and  by  de- 
grees a  permanent  alliance  was  formed  with  it. 
In  a  more  evident  way  the  same  result  was  ac- 
complished by  the  Jewish  schools  in  Asia,  the 
great  majority  of  which  owed  their  foundation 
to  Alexandria.  Such  schools  were  established  at 
Nisibis,  at  Nahardea  in  Jlesopotamia.  at  Matlux;- 
Jleehasja  on  the  Euphrates,  at  Sura,  Ac,  and 
their  period  of  prime  falls  in  the  5lh  century. 
The  influence  of  the  Nestorian  universities  was 
especially  favorable  and  permanent,  jiarticularly 
the  school  under  Greek  management  founded 
at  Edessa,  in  Jlcsopotamia,  where  Stephen  of 
Edessa,  the  reputed  father  of  Alexander  of  Tral- 
les,  taught  (A.  I).  530).  .  .  .  Still  more  influen- 
tial in  the  transfer  of  Grecian  science  to  the  Ara- 
bians was  the  banishment  of  the  'heathen' 
philosophers  of  the  last  so-called  Platonic  school 
of  Athens,  by  the  '  Christian  '  despot  Justinian  I. 
(•")29).  These  pliilosophers  were  well  received  at 
the  court  of  the  infidel  Chosrofis,  and  in  return 
manifested  their  gratitude  by  the  propagation  of 
Grecian  science.  .  .  .  From  all  these  causes  it 
resulted  that,  even  as  early  <as  the  time  of  3Ioliani- 
med  (.571-632),  physicians  educated  in  the  Grecian 
doctrines  lived  among  the  Arabians.  .  .  .  Ara- 
bian culture  (and  of  course  Arabian  medicine) 
reached  its  zenith  at  the  period  of  the  greatest 
power  and  greatest  wealth  of  the  Caliphate  in 
the  ytli  and  lOtli  centuries.  At  that  time  intel- 
lectual life  was  rooted  in  the  schools  of  the 
mosques,  i.  e.,  the  Arabian  universities,  which  the 
great  caliphs  were  zealous  in  founding.  .Such 
Arabian  universities  arose  and  existed  in  the 
progress  of  time  (even  as  late  as  the  1-ith  century) 
at  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Cufa,  Samarcand,  Ispahan, 
Damascus,  Bokhara,  Firuzabad  and  Khunlistan, 
and  under  the  scholastic  Fatimides  (909-1171)  in 
Alexandria.  Under  the  Ommyiades  (7.5.-)-1031), 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain  in 
tlie  beginning  of  the  Stli  century,  were  founded 
the  famous  universities  of  Cordova  (possessing  in 
tlie  10th  century  a  library  of  2.)0,000  volumes), 
Seville,  Toledo,  Alnieria  and  Murcia  under  the 
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throe  caliiilis  named  Abderrahman  and  Al  Ilakem. 
Less  important  wore  the  uuivcr.sities  of  Granada 
and  Valencia,  and  least  important  of  all,  those 
founded  by  the  Edrisi  dynasty  (800-986)  in  the 
provinces  of  Tunis,  Fez  and  Jlornoco.  In  spite 
of  all  these  institutions  the  Arabians  possessed 
no  talent  for  productive  research;  still  less,  like 
the  ancient  !>omilos.  did  they  create  any  arts, 
save  poe.sy  and  architecture.  Their  whole  civili- 
zation bore  the  stamp  of  its  foroisn  origin.  .  .  . 
'The  Prince  of  Physicians' (el  Sheik  ol  Reis  — 
he  was  also  a  poet)  was  the  title  given  by  the 
Arabians  to  Abu  Ali  el  Hossein  ebn  Abdallah  ebn 
Sina  (Ebn  Sina,  Avicenna),  980-1037,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  great  erudition,  of  which  the  chief 
evidences  are  stored  in  his  '  Canon.'  This  work, 
tliough  it  contains  substantially  merely  the  con- 
clusions of  the  Greeks,  was  the  te.xt-book  and 
law  of  the  healing  art,  even  as  late  'as  the  first 
century  of  modern  times. " — J.  II.  Hann,. Outlines 
of  the'llistonj  »f  .Virlicine,  jip.  216-229.— "The 
Saracens  commenced  the  application  of  chemis- 
try, both  to  the  theory  anil  jiractice  of  medicine, 
in  the  explanation  of  the  functions  of  the  human 
body  and  in  the  cure  of  its  diseases.  Kor  was 
their  surgery  behind  their  medicine.  Albucasis, 
of  Cordova,  shrinks  not  from  the  performance  of 
the  most  formidable  operations  in  his  own  and  in 
the  obstetrical  art ;  the  actual  cautery  and  the 
knife  are  used  without  hesitation.  He  has  left 
us  ample  descriptions  of  the  surgical  instruments 
then  employed;  and  from  him  we  learn  that,  in 
operations  on  females  in  whicli  considerations  of 
delicacy  intervened,  the  services  of  properly  in- 
structed women  were  secured.  IIow  different 
was  all  this  from  the  state  of  things  iu  Europe: 
the  Christian  (leasant,  fever-stricken  or  overtaken 
by  accident,  liie<l  to  the  nearest  saint-slu'ine  and 
expected  a  miracle;  the  Spanish  Moor  relied  on 
the  prescription  or  lancet  of  his  physician,  or  the 
bandage  and  knife  of  his  siu-geon." — .1.  "\V. 
Draper,  Hist,  of  the  IiitelUctiml  Development  of 
Europe,  t\  2,  ch.  2. — "The  accession  of  Gehwer 
to  the  throne  of  Mussulman  Spain,  early  in  the 
eleventh  century,  was  marked  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  so  judiciously  planned,  touch- 
ing medical  science  and  its  practice,  that  he 
"deserves  the  highest  commendation  for  the  un- 
wavering zeal  with  which  he  supervised  this  im- 
portant branch  of  learning  taught  in  the  metropo- 
lis. Those  evils  which  the  provinces  had  suffered 
previous  to  his  rule,  through  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  ilebasod  empirics,  were  (juickly  re- 
moved by  this  sagacious  Caliph.  Upon  tlic  pub- 
lication of  his  rescripts,  such  medical  charlatans 
or  ambulatory  physicians  as  boldly  announced 
themselves  to  be  niedici,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  science,  wore  ignominiously  expelled  from 
the  provincial  towns.  He  decreed  that  a  college 
of  skilled  surgeons  .should  Ix'  fortlnvith  organ- 
ized, for  the  single  specified  function  of  rigidly 
examining  into  the  assumed  ciualilications  of  ap- 
plicants for  licenses  to  exercise  the  curative  art 
in  municipal  or  rural  departments,  or  sou.ght 
professional  employment  as  phy.sicians  iu  the  nu- 
merous hospitals  upim  the  JIahometan  domains." 
— G.  F.  Fort,  Mediciil  Kronoinji  iUiri)i<i  tlie  Middle 
Af/e.i,  cli.  17. — "Anatomy  and  pliysiology,  far 
from  making  any  concpiests  under  Arabian  rule, 
followed  on  the  contrary  a  retrograde  movement. 
As  those  physicians  never  devoted  themselves  to 
dissections,  they  were  under  the  necessity  of 
conforming  entirely   to  the  accounts  of  Galen. 


.  .  .  Pathology  was  enriched  in  the  Arabian 
writings  by  some  now  observations.  .  .  .  The 
physicians  of  this  n.-ition  were  the  first  .  .  .  who 
began  to  distinguish  eruptive  fevers  by  the  ex- 
terior characters  of  the  eruption,  while  the 
Greeks  paid  but  little  attention  to  these  signs. 
Tlierapeuties  made  also  some  interesting  acqui- 
sitions under  the  Arab  physicians.  It  owes  to 
them,  among  other  things,  the  introduction  of 
mild  purgatives,  such  as  cassia,  senna,  and 
manna,  which  replaced  advantageously,  in  many 
cases,  the  drastics  emplo3'ed  by  tlie  ancients;  it 
is  indebted  to  them,  also,  for  several  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  improvements,  as  the  con- 
fection of  syrups,  tinctures,  and  distilled  waters, 
which  are  very  frequently  and  usefully  em])loy- 
ed.  Finally,  external  therapeutics,  or  surgery, 
received  some  minor  additions,  such  as  pomades, 
plasters,  and  new  ointments;  but  these  achli- 
tions  were  very  far  from  compensating  for  the 
considerable  losses  which  it  suffered  by  their 
abandoning  a  nudtitude  of  operations  in  use 
among  the  Greeks." — P.  V.  Renouard,  History 
of  Medieiue,  p.  267. 

I2-I7th  Centuries. — Mediaeval  Medicine. — 
"The  difficulties  under  wliicli  medical  science 
laboured  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
dissection  was  forbidden  bj'  tlie  clergy  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  im- 
pious to  mutilate  a  form  made  iu  the  image  of 
God.  We  do  not  find  this  pious  olijection  inter- 
fering with  such  mutilation  when  effecteol  by 
means  of  the  rack  and  the  wheel  aud  such  other 
clerical  rather  than  medical  instruments.  But 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  a 
famo\is  Spanish  doctor  was  actually  condemned 
by  the  Inquisition  to  be  burnt  for  having  per- 
formed a  surgical  operation,  and  it  was  only  by 
royal  favour  that  he  was  permitted  instead  to  ex- 
piate his  crime  by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  where  he  died  in  poverty  and  exile.  This 
being  the  attitude  of  the  all-powerful  Church 
towards  medical  progress,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  medical  science  should  have  stagnated,  anil 
that  Galen  and  Dioscorides  were  permitted  to 
lay  down  the  law  in  the  sixteenth  century  as 
they  had  done  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ciiris- 
tian  era.  Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  state  of 
things  herefrom  resulting  by  a  work  translated 
from  the  German  in  the  year  l.'JOl,  and  entitled 
'  A  most  excellent  and  perfecte  homish  apotho- 
carye  or  jihysicke  bookc,  for  all  tlie  grefes  and 
diseases  of  the  bodye.'  The  first  chapter  is  '  Con- 
cerning the  Head  and  his  partes.'  '  Galen  sayth, 
the  head  is  divided  into  foure  partes;  in  the  fore 
part  hath  blood  the  dominion;  Colera  in  tlie 
ryght  syde,  Melancholy  in  the  left  syde,  and 
Flegma  beareth  rule  in  the  hindermost  part.  If 
the  head  doth  ake  so  sore  by  reason  of  a  run- 
ninge  that  he  camiot  snofi'c  liys  nose,  bath  liys 
fete  iu  a  dope  tub  uutill  the  knees  and  .give  him 
this  medicine  .  .  .  which  risoth  into  liys  head 
and  dryoth  hys  inoyst  brayncs.  Galen  sayth  lie 
that  hath  payne  in  the  hindermost  part  of  hys 
head;  the  same  must  be  lot  blood  under  the 
cliynnc,  specially  on  the  right  side;  also  were  it 
good  oftc  to  burn  the  hey  re  of  a  man  before  hys 
no.se.  The  braynos  are  greved  many  wayes; 
many  there  are  whom  tlie  head  whyrleth  so  sore 
tliat  ho  Ihiiiketh  the  earth  turnoth  upsydodoune; 
Cummin  rofraineth  thewhyrling.  comfortolh  the 
brayncs  and  maketh  them  to  growe  agayue:  or 
he  may  take  the  brayncs  of  a  hogge,  rost  the 
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same  upon  a  grede  yrou  and  c\it  slices  tlicrcuf 
aiiil  lay  to  llio  greviMl  iiarts."  This  doctrine  of 
liUe  lielpinn;  like  was  of  universal  upplicaliou. 
ami  in  medical  works  of  tlie  .Middle  Ages  we 
meet  constantly  with  such  prescriptions  as  these: 
— '  Take  the  right  eye  of  a  Froitg,  lap  it  in  a 
peece  of  russet  cloth  and  hanic  it  about  the  neck; 
it  curetli  the  right  eye  if  it  bee  entlaiued  or 
bleared.     And  if  the  left  eye  be  greved,  do  the 


like  bv  the  left  eve  of  the  said  Fro; 


Again  - 


The  skin  of  a  IJaven's  heel  is  good  against  the 
gout,  l)ut  the  right  heel  skin  mii.st  be  hiid  upon 
the  right  foot  if  that  be  gouty,  and  the  left  upon 
the  left.  ...  If  yo\i  would  have  a  man  become 
bold  or  impudent  let  him  carry  abo\it  him  the 
skin  or  eyes  of  a  Lion  or  a  Cock,  and  he  will  be 
fearless  of  his  enemies,  nay,  he  will  be  very  ter- 
rible unto  them.  If  yo\i  would  luive  him  talka- 
tive, give  him  tongues,  and  seek  out  those  of 
water  frogs  and  ducks  and  such  creatures  noto- 
rious for  their  continuall  noi.se  making.'  On  the 
same  principle  we  And  it  prescribed  as  a  cure  for 
tlie  quartane  ague  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of 
Ilomer's  Iliad  under  the  patient's  head  ;  a  remedy 
which  had  at  least  the  negative  merit  of  not 
being  nauseous.  .  .  .  For  weak  eyes  the  patient 
is  to  'take  the  tounge  of  a  fo.\e,  and  hange  the 
same  about  his  necke,  and  so  long  it  haugetli 
there  his  sight  shall  not  wax  feeble,  as  sayth 
Pliny.'  The  hanging  of  such  amulets  round 
the  neck  was  very  frequently  prescribed,  and 
the  efficacy  of  them  is  a  thing  curiously  well 
attested.  Ellas  Ashmole  in  his  diary  for  1G81 
has  entered  the  following  —  'I  tooke  this  morn- 
ing a  good  dose  of  elixir,  and  hung  three  spiders 
about  my  neck,  and  they  drove  my  ague  away. 
Deo  graiias! '  A  baked  toad  hung  in  a  silk  bag 
about  the  neck  was  also  held  in  high  esteem,  as 
was  a  toad,  either  alive  or  dried,  laid  upon  the 
back  of  the  neck  as  a  means  of  stopping  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose ;  and  again,  '  either  frogg  or 
toade,  the  nails  whereof  have  been  cliiiped, 
hanged  about  one  that  is  sick  of  quartane  ague, 
riddeth  away  the  disease  forever,  as  sayth  Pliny.' 
We  have  even  a  striking  instance  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  an  amulet  by  a  horse,  who  could 
not  be  suspected  of  having  helped  forward  the 
cure  by  the  strength  of  his  faith  in  it.  '  The  root 
of  cut  Malowe  hanged  about  the  neck  drivelh 
away  blemishes  of  the  eyen.  whether  it  be  in  a 
man  or  a  horse,  as  I  Jerome  of  Brunsweig,  have 
seene  myselfe.  I  have  myselfc  done  it  to  a  blind 
horse  that  I  bought  for  X  crounes,  and  was  sold 
again  of  XL  crounes' — a  trick  distinctly  worth 
knowing."  —  E.  A.  King,  Meduend  Medicine 
(Nineteenth  Centnry.Jnly  1893). — "If  we  survey 
the  social  and  political  state  of  Europe  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  si.xteenth  century,  in  its  relation 
to  the  development  of  medical  art.  our  attention 
is  at  once  arrested  bj'  Italy,  which  at  this  period 
was  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Taking 
the  numVier  of  universities  as  an  index  of  civili- 
zation, we  find  that,  before  the  year  1500,  there 
were  sixteen  in  Italy, —  while  in  France  there 
were  but  six ;  in  German}',  including  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Bavaria,  &c.,  there  were  eight;  and  in 
Britain,  two;  making  sixteen  in  all, —  the  exact 
number  which  existed  in  Italy  alone,  The  Italian 
Universities  were,  likewise,  no  le.ss  superior  in 
number  than  in  fame  to  those  of  tlie  north.  .  .  . 
In  many  of  the  Italian  republics,  during  the 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the 
power  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  middle 
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classes;  and  it  is  [ircjljable  that  the  ]ihysicians 
occupied  a  high  and  inllueiuial  i)osition  among 
them,  Galvanis  Flamnni  describes  Milan  in  1288, 
as  having  a  jiopulation  of  2<M),()(I0,  among  whom 
were  COO  notaries,  '2110  jihysicians,  80  school- 
masters, and  fifty  transcribers  of  manuscripts  or 
books,  ;\Iilan  was  about  this  period  at  a  pitch 
of  glory  which  has  not  been  equalled  since  the 
Greek  "republics." — J.  K.  Russell,  ItiUorji  and 
llci-dis  (if  the  Art  of  Midirine,  rh.  rj.  —  "Three 
scliools,  as  early  as  1158,  had  a  reputation  which 
extended  thi'o'nghout  the  whole  of  Europe: 
Paris  for  theological  studies.  Bologna  for  Roman 
or  civil  law,  and  Salerno  as  the  chief  medical 
school  of  the  west," — G.  F.  Fort,  .\fediciil  Eono- 
mil  ditiiiii/  the  Middle  Af/e.%  ch.  24. — "In  1215 
Pope  Innocent  III.  fuhuinated  an  anathema 
specially  directed  against  surgerj',  by  onlaining, 
that  as  the  church  alihorre(l  all  cruel  or  sangui- 
nary lu'actices,  no  priest  sliould  be  permitted  to 
follow  surgery,  or  to  perform  any  opcirations  in 
which  either  instruments  of  steel  or  fire  were  cm- 
ployed;  and  tliat  they  should  refuse  their  bene- 
diction to  all  those  wlio  professed  and  pursued 
it.  .  .  .  The  saints  have  proved  sad  enemies  to 
tlie  doctors.  Jliraculous  cures  are  attested  by 
monks,  abbots,  bishops,  popes,  and  consecrated 
saints.  .  .  .  Pilgrimages  and  visits  to  holy 
shrineshave  usurped  the  placcof  medicine,  and,  as 
in  many  cases  at  our  own  watering  places,  by  air 
and  exercise,  have  unquestionably  elTected  what 
the  employment  of  regular  professional  aid  had 
been  unable  to  accomplish.  St.  Dominic,  St. 
Belliniis,  and  St.  Vitus  have  been  greatly  re- 
nowned in  the  cure  of  diseases  in  general;  the 
latter  particularly,  who  takes  both  jioisons  and 
madness  of  all  kinds  under  his  special  |irotection. 
Melton  says  '  the  saints  of  the  Romanists  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  zodiacal  constellations 
in  their  governance  of  the  parts  of  man's  body, 
and  that  "  for  every  limbe  they  have  a  saint." 
Thus  St.  Otilia  keepes  the  head  instead  of  Aries; 
St.  Blasius  is  appointed  to  goverue  the  uecke  in- 
stead of  Taurus;  St.  Lawrence  keepes  the  backe 
and  shoulders  instead  of  Gemini,  Cancer,  and 
Leo;  St.  Erasmus  rules  the  belly  with  the  en- 
tray  les,  in  the  place  of  Libra  and  Seorpius;  in 
llie"  stead  of  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius, 
and  Pisces,  the  holy  church  of  Rome  hath  elected 
St.  Burgarde,  St.  Kochus,  St.  Quirinus,  St.  John, 
and  many  others,  which  governe  the  thighes. 
feet,  shinncs,  and  knees.'  This  supposed  influ- 
ence of  the  Romish  .saints  is  more  minutely  ex- 
hibited, according  ta  Hone,  in  two  very  old 
|irints,  from  engravings  on  wood,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  British  3Iuseum.  Right  hand:  the 
top  joint  of  the  thumb  is  dedicated  to  God,  the 
second  joint  to  the  Virgin;  the  top  joint  of  the 
fore-finger  to  St.  Barnabas,  the  second  joint  to 
St.  John,  the  third  to  St.  Paul:  the  top  joint  of 
the  second  finger  to  Simon  Cleophas,  the  second 
joint  to  Tathideo,  the  third  to  Joseph ;  the  top 
joint  of  the  third  finger  to  Zaccheus,  the  second 
to  Stephen,  the  tliinl  to  the  evangelist  Luke; 
the  top  joint  of  the  little  finger  to  Leatus,  the 
second  to  Mark,  the  third  to  Nicodemus.  Left 
hand:  the  top  joint  of  the  thumb  is  dedicated  to 
Clirist,  the  second  joint  to  the  Virgin;  the  top 
joint  of  the  fore-finger  to  St.  James,  the  second 
to  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  the  third  to  St.  Peter; 
the  first  joint  of  the  second  finger  to  St.  Simon, 
the  second  joint  to  St.  Matthew,  the  third  to  St. 
James   the   Great;   the    top   joint  of   the   third 
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finger  to  St.  Jude,  the  second  joint  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  tliird  to  St.  Andrew;  the  top  joint 
of  the  little  finger  to  St.  JIatthias,  the  second 
to  St.  Thoinas,"the  third  juint  to  St.  Phili|). 
.  .  .  "The  credulity  of  mankind  has  never  been 
more  strongl_v  displayed  than  in  the  general 
belief  atTorded  to  the  autlienticity  of  remarkable 
cures  of  diseases  said  to  have  been  cfl'ected  by 
the  imposition  of  royal  hands.  The  practice 
seems  to  have  originated  in  an  opinion  that  there 
is  something  sacred  or  divine  attaching  either  to 
the  sovereign  or  his  functions.  .  .  .  The  prac- 
tice appears  to  be  one  of  English  growth,  com- 
mencing with  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  de- 
scending only  to  foreign  potentates  who  could 
show  an  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land. Tlie  kings  of  France,  however,  claimed 
the  right  to  dispense  the  Gift  of  Healing,  and  it 
■was  certainly  exercised  hx  Philip  the  First;  but 
the  French  historians  .say  that  he  was  deprived 
of  the  power  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of 
liis  life.  Laurentius,  first  physician  to  Henry 
IV,  of  France,  who  is  indignant  at  the  attempt 
made  to  derive  its  origin  from  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, asserts  the  power  to  have  commenced 
with  Clovis  I,  A.  D.  481,  and  says  that  Louis  I, 
A.  D.  814,  added  to  the  ceremonial  of  touching, 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  Mezeray  also  says,  that 
St.  Louis,  through  humility,  first  added  the  sign 
of  the  cross  in  touching  for  the  king's  evil.  .  .  . 
If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  a  statement  ...  by 
AVilliam  of  jMalmesbury,  with  respect  to  Edward 
the  Confessor,  we  must  admit  that  iu  England, 
for  a  period  of  nearly  700  years,  the  practice  of 
the  royal  touch  was  exercised  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  as  it  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne.  It  must  not  howexer  be  supposed 
that  historical  documents  are  e.xtant  to  prove  a 
regular  continuance  of  the  practice  during  this 
time.  No  accounts  whatever  of  the  first  four 
Norman  kings  attempting  to  cure  the  cimiplaint 
are  to  be  found.  Iu  the  reign  of  William  III,  it 
was  not  on  any  occasion  exercised.  He  mani- 
fested more  sense  than  his  predecessors,  for  lie 
withheld  from  emploj-ing  the  royal  touch  for  the 
cure  of  scrofula:  and  Rapin  says,  that  he  was  so 
persuaded  he  should  do  no  injury  to  jiersons  af- 
tlicted  with  this  distemperbyaot  touching  them, 
that  he  refrained  from  it  all  ids  reign.  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  also  averse  to  the  practice,  yet 
she  extensively  performed  it.  It  flourished  most 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II,  particularly  after  his 
restoration,  anil  a  public  register  of  cases  was 
kept  at  Whitehall,  the  principal  scene  of  its 
operation." — T.  J.  Pcttigrew,  Siiperfititions  con- 
nected irith  Ike  IFixtiii)/  (ind  Prndire  of  Medicine 
and  Siir;/cri/.  pp.  34-;!7,  imd  llT-121. 

i6th  Century. — Paracelsus. — Paracelsus,  of 
whose  many  names  this  one  stands  alone  iu  his 
tory  to  represent  him,  was  an  extraordinary  per- 
son, born  in  Switzerland,  in  1493.  He  died  in 
1541.  "His  character  h.as  been  very  variously 
estimated.  The  obstructives  of  his  own  age  and 
many  hasty  judges  since  have  prouoiuiced  hinaa 
quack.  This  is  simply  ridiculous.  Asa  clieu\ist, 
he  is  considered  to  have  been  the  discoverer  of 
zinc,  and  juThaps  of  bismuth,  lie  was  ac- 
qmiinted  with  hydrogen,  m\iriatic,  and  sulphur- 
ousgases.  He  distinguished  alum  frmn  llie  viti-i- 
ols;  remarking  that  the  former  contained  an  earth, 
and  the  latter  metals.  He  perceived  the  Jiart 
played  by  the  atmosphere  in  combustion,  and 
recognized  the  analogy  between  combustion  and 


respiration.  He  saw  that  in  the  organic  .system 
chemical  processes  are  constantly  going  on. 
Thus,  to  him  is  due  the  fuudamental  idea  from 
which  have  sprung  thecheuiico-physiological  re- 
searches of  Liebig,  Mulder,  Boussingault,  and 
others.  By  using  in  medicine,  not  crude  vege- 
tables, but  their  active  principles,  he  opened  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  the  proximate  principles 
of  vegetables,  organic  alkalis,  and  the  like. 
But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  he  rendered  to 
cheniistrj',  was  by  declaring  it  an  essential  part 
of  medical  education,  and  by  showing  that  its 
true  practical  application  lay  not  in  gold-making, 
but  in  pharmacj'  and  the  industrial  arts.  In 
medicine  he  scouted  the  fearful!}'  complex  elec- 
tuaries and  mixtures  of  the  Galenists  and  the 
Araliiau  polypharmacists.  recommending  simpler 
and  more  active  preparations.  He  showed  that 
tlie  idea  of  poison  is  merely  relative,  and  knew 
that  poisons  in  suitable  doses  may  be  emiiloyed 
iu  medicine.  He  prescribed  tin  as  a  remedy  for 
intestinal  worms,  mercury  as  an  anti-syphilitic, 
and  lead  in  the  diseases  of  the  skin.  He  also 
used  piejiaralionsof  antimony,  arsenic,  and  iron. 
He  employed  sulphuric  acid  in  the  treatment  of 
saturnine  airection.s.  The  astonishing  cures 
which  he  undoubtedly  performed  were,  however, 
due  not  .so  much  to  his  peculiar  medicines,  as  to 
his  eminent  sagacity  and  insight.  He  showed 
the  importance  of  a  chemical  examination  of 
urine  for  the  diagnosis  of  disease."  —  .J.  W. 
Slater.  P,inii;'hii.\  (Imperiiil  Dirt,  'if  Unir..  l]ior/,), 
i6th  Century. — The  first  English  College  of 
Physicians. — "The  modern  doctor  dates  only 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  when  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  England  was  founded  as  a  body 
corporate  bj'  letters  patent  iu  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign.  This  grant  was  in  respon.se  to  a  peti- 
tion from  a  few  of  the  most  notable  members  of 
the  profession  resident  in  London,  who  were 
]ierhaps  moved  by  both  a  laudable  zeal  in  the 
interests  of  science,  and  a  compassion  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  subjects  of  astrological  and 
toxicological  exiieriments.  The  charter  thus  ob- 
tained, though  probably  drafted  by  the  promo- 
ters thcm.selves,  was  foimd  to  be  so  inadequately 
worded  and  expressed,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  obtain  jiowers  to  ameu<l  it  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. Aiuong  tliese  early  meml.ici'S  were  Liuacre, 
Wotton,  and  otliers.  famous  seliolars  beyond 
dovibt,  tliough  possibly  but  indifferent  practi- 
tioners. In  fact,  we  are  constantly  struck 
throughout  the  early  history  of  the  profession  by 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  names  associated  with 
almost  every  otlier  branch  of  study  than  that 
strictly  ai)pcrlaining  to  tlie  art  of  medicine.  We 
have  naturalists,  ma^neticians,  astronomers, 
matliematicians,  logicians,  and  classical  scholars, 
but  scarce  one  who  accomplished  anything 
worthy  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals  of  medical 
science.  Indeed  it  is  diHicult  to  conceive  any 
useful  object  that  could  have  been  attained  by 
the  existence  of  the  College  as  a  professional 
licensing  body,  other  than  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  orthodox.  .  .  .  It  is  most  significant  as  to 
the  .social  degradation  of  the  science  of  medicine, 
tliat  most  of  the  notorious  empirics  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  botli  highly 
lecomincnded  and  stienuously  supported  in  tlieir 
resistance  to  the  proctors  of  "orthodoxy  by  some 
of  the  greatest  names  of  the  age.  These  self- 
deluded  victims  of  ipiackery  were  not  indeed 
adverse   iu   theory  to   the   pretensions  of  more 
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regular  inciiilx'rs  of  the  profession.  They  would 
patronize  (lie  Court  ]iliy.siri:ins.  or.  if  favorites 
of  tlie  (,'rovvu,  tliey  might  even  suliinit  to  the 
Sovereign's  reconinicndiition  in  that  behalf;  but 
none  tlie  less  their  family  doctor  was  in  far  too 
manj'  cases  some  outlandish  professor  of  occidt 
arts,  retained  in  learned  state  on  the  premises, 
who  undertook  the  speedy,  not  to  say  miraculous, 
cure  of  his  jiatron's  particidar  disea.se  by  all  the 
charms  of  the  Cabala."  —  II.  Hall,  The  Early 
Medicim  (.Ui  rii/  Enylaiul;  alsi/  in  Eclectic  Maga- 
zine. Jinu.  1884). 

i6th  Century. — The  System  of  Van  Hel- 
mont. — Jolm  Uaptist  van  llelmont  "  was  born 
at  Brussels  in  the  year  l.^iTT.  .  .  .  His  parents 
were  nobie,  and  he  was  heir  to  great  possessions. 
He  pursued  in  Louvain  the  usual  cour.se  of  scho- 
lastic philosophy.  .  .  .  Becoming  accidentally 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Thomas  a  Kem- 
pis  and  John  Taiiler,  he  from  that  day  adopted 
what  goes  by  the  vague  term  of  mysticism. 
That  is,  thoriMigldy  convinced  that  there  was  a 
spiritual  worhl  in  intimate  and  eternal  unioti 
with  the  spirit  of  man;  tliat  this  spiritual  world 
was  revealed  to  that  human  .soul  which  subnut- 
ted  to  receive  it  in  humility ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Christianity  were  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  as  a  rule  of  life, 
he  resolved  to  follow  them  to  the  letter.  The 
consequence  of  this  resolution  wa.s,  that  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  art  of  medicine,  in  imitation 
of  the  Great  Healer  of  the  Ijody  as  well  as  of  the 
soul;  and  as  the  prejudices  of  his  time  and  coun- 
try made  his  rank  and  wealth  au  obstacle  to  his 
entrance  into  the  medical  profession,  he  made 
over  all  his  property,  with  its  honours,  to  his 
sister;  that,  'laying  aside  every  weight,  he 
might  run  the  race  that  was  .set  before  him.' 
He  entered  on  his  new  studies  with  all  the  zeal 
of  his  character,  and  very  soon  had  so  comjiletely 
mastered  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen, 
as  to  excite  tlie  surprise  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  although  stj'led  a  dreamer,  and  having  a 
mind  easily  moved  to  belief  in  spiritual  mani- 
festation, he  was  not  of  a  credulous  nature  in 
regard  to  matters  belonging  to  the  senses.  And 
as  he  believed  that  Christianity  was  to  be  prac- 
tised, and  to  be  f<iund  true  by  the  test  of  experi- 
ment, so  he  believed  that  the  doctrines  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  of  Galen  Avere  to  be  subjected  to  a 
similar  trial.  An  o|)portunity  soon  occurred  to 
himself.  He  caught  the  itch  and  turned  to 
Galen  for  its  cure.  Galen  attributes  this  disease 
to  overheated  bile  and  sour  ]3hlegm,  and  says 
that  it  is  to  be  cured  by  purgatives.  Van  Hel- 
mout,  with  the  implicit  faith  of  his  simple 
nature,  procured  the  prescribed  medicines,  and 
took  them  as  ordered  hy  Galen.  Alas,  no  cure 
of  the  itch  followed,  but  great  exhaustion  of  his 
whole  body;  so  Galen  was  not  to  be  trusted. 
This  was  a  serious  discovery;  for  if  he  could  not 
trust  Galen,  by  whom  the  whole  medical  world 
swore,  to  whom  was  he  to  turn  '?  .  .  .  Van  Hcl- 
mont  resolved  to  work  out  for  himself  a  solution 
of  the  great  problem  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  life.  Van  Helmont's  system  may  be  called 
spiritual  vitalism.  The  primary  cause  of  all 
organization  was  Arclucus.  By  Archa;us.  a 
man  is  much  more  iiearl)'  allied,  he  says,  to  the 
world  of  spirits  and  the  Father  of  si)iri"ts  than  to 
the  external  world.  Arclueus  is  the  creative 
spirit  which,  working  upon  the  raw  material  of 
water  or  fluidity,  by  means  of  '  a  ferment '  ex- 


cites all  the  endle.ss  actions  which  result  in  the 
growth  and  nourishment  of  the  body  Thus, 
digestion  is  neither  a  chemical  nor  a  mechanical 
operation;  nor  is  it,  as  was  then  supposed,  the 
eilects  of  heat,  for  it  is  arrested  instc.Mil  of  aided 
by  fever,  and  goes  on  in  perfection  in  lishes  and 
cold-blooded  animals;  but,  on  the  command  of 
Archajus,  an  acid  is  generated  in  the  stomacli, 
which  dissolves  the  food.  This  is  the  first  diges- 
tion. The  second  consists  in  the  neutrali/.atioa 
of  this  acid  by  the  bile  out  of  the  gall  bladder. 
The  third  takes  |)lace  in  the  vessels  of  the  mesen- 
tery. The  fourth  goeson  in  tlieheart,  by  the  action 
of  the  vital  spirits.  The  llfth  consists  in  I  he  conver- 
sion of  the  arterial  bloixl  into  vital  spirits,  chiefly 
in  the  brain.  The  sixth  consists  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  nourishment  in  the  laboratory  of  each 
organ,  during  which  operation  Arclueus,  present 
everywhere,  is  it.self  regenerated,  and  superin- 
tends the  momentary  regeneration  of  the  whole 
frame.  If  for  digestion  we  substitute  the  word 
nutrition,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the_ 
near  approach  to  accuracy  in  this  description  of 
the  succession  of  processes  by  which  it  is 
brought  about.  Van  Helmont's  pathology  was 
quite  consistent  with  his  physiology.  As  life 
and  all  vital  action  depended  upon  Arclueus,  so 
the  perturbation  of  ArcliKus  gave  rise  to  fevers, 
and  derangements  of  the  blood  and  secretions. 
Thus,  gout  was  a  disease  not  conflned  to  the 
part  in  which  it  showed  itself,  but  was  the  re- 
sult of  Archtcus.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this 
theory  the  entire  system  of  Galen  was  non- 
suited. There  is  no  place  for  the  elements  and  the 
humours." — J.  R.  Russell,  Hist'iry  and  Heroei  of 
the  Art  nf  Mriliriiir.  rh.  S. 

17th  Century. — Harvey  and  the  Discovery 
of  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. — William 
Harvey,  "  physician  and  discoverer  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  was  born  at  Folkestone, 
Kent,  1  April  1578,  in  a  house  which  was  in  later 
times  the  posthouse  of  the  town  and  which  still 
belongs  to  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  to  which 
Harvey  liequeathed  it.  His  father  was  Thomas 
Harvey,  a  Kentish  veoman.  ...  In  l.iSS  Wil- 
liam was  sent  to  the  King's  School,  Canterbury. 
Thence  he  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  pensioner  in  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
31  May  1508.  .  .  .  He  graduated  B.  A.  1567, 
and,  determining  to  stud\^  medicine,  travelled 
through  France  and  Germany' to  Padua,  the  most 
famous  school  of  physic  of  that  time.  ...  He 
returned  to  England,  graduated  M.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge 1603,  and  soon  after  took  a  house  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Martiu-extra-Ludgate  in  Loudon. 
...  On  4  Aug.  1615  he  was  elected  Lumleiaii 
lecturer  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  .  .  .  and 
in  the  following  April,  on  the  16th,  ITth.  and 
18th,  he  delivered  at  tlie  college  in  Knightrider 
Street,  near  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  lectures  in 
which  he  made  the  tirst  jniblic  statement  of  his 
thoughts  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The 
notes  from  which  he  delivered  these  lectures 
exist  in  their  original  manuscript  and  binding  at 
the  British  Museum.  ...  In  16"-8.  twelve  years 
after  his  tirst  statement  of  it  in  his  lectures,  he 
published  at  Frankfurt,  through  AVilliani  Fitzer, 
his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
The  book  is  a  small  quarto,  entitled  '  Exercitatio 
Anatomica  de  3Iotu  Cordis  et  Sanguinis  in  Ani- 
malibus, '  and  contains  sevent_y-t wo  pages  and  two 
jilates  of  diagrams.  The  printers  evidently  had 
difficulty  in   reading  the  author's  handwriting, 
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and  there  are  many  misprints.  .  .  .  He  Itegius 
by  modestly  stating  how  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  had  gradually  become  clear  to  him, 
and  by  expressing  with  a  quotation  from  the 
'  Audria '  of  Terence,  the  hope  that  his  dis- 
covery might  help  others  to  still  further  knowl- 
edge. He  then  describes  the  motions  of  arteries, 
of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and  of  its  auricles, 
as  seen  in  living  animals,  and  the  use  of  these 
movements.  He  shows  that  the  blood  coming 
into  the  right  auricle  from  the  vena  cava,  and 
passing  then  to  the  right  ventricle,  is  pumped 
out  to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery, 
pas.ses  through  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs, 
and  comes  thence  by  the  pulmonary  vt-ins  to  the 
left  ventricle.  This  same  blood,  he  sliows,  is 
tlicn  pumpetl  out  to  the  body.  It  is  carried  out 
by  arteries  and  comes  back  by  veins,  performing 
a  complete  circulation.  He  shows  that,  in  a  live 
snake,  when  the  great  veins  are  tied  some  way 
from  the  heart,  the  piece  of  vein  between  the 
ligature  and  the  heart  is  empty,  and  further, 
that  blood  coming  from  tlie  heart  is  checked  in 
an  artery  by  a  ligature,  so  that  there  is  Ijlood  be- 
tween tiie  iieart  and  tlie  ligature  and  no  blood 
beyond  tlie  ligature.  He  then  shows  how  the 
blood  comes  back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins,  and 
demonstrates  their  valves.  These  had  before 
been  described  by  Hieronymus  Fabricius  of 
Aquapcndente.  but  before  Harvej'  uo  e.xact  ex- 
planation of  their  function  had  been  given.  He 
gives  diagrams  showing  tlie  results  of  olistruct- 
ing  the  veins,  and  that  these  valves  may  thus  be 
seen  to  prevent  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  vi/ins  in 
any  direction  except  towards  the  heart.  After  a 
summaiw  of  a  few  lines  in  the  fourteentli  cliapter 
he  further  illustrates  the  perpetual  circuit  of  the 
blood,  aud  points  out  how  morbid  materials  are 
carried  from  the  heart  all  over  the  body.  The 
last  chapter  gives  a  masterly  account  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  heart  in  men  and  animals,  and  points 
out  tliat  the  right  ventricle  is  thinner  than  tlie 
left  becau.se  it  has  only  to  send  tlie  blood  a  short 
way  into  the  lungs,  while  the  left  ventricle  has 
to  pump  it  all  over  the  body.  This  great  and 
original  boolv  at  once  attracted  attention  and  ex- 
cited discussion.  In  the  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  wliere  Harvey  had  mentioned  tlic 
discovery  in  iiis  lectures  every  year  since  IGUi, 
the  Exercitiitio  received  all  the  honour  it  de- 
served. On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  was  re- 
ceived willi  less  favour,  but  neither  in  England 
nor  abroad  did  any  one  suggest  that  tlie  dis- 
covery was  to  be  found  in  other  writers.  .  .  . 
Before  his  death  the  great  discovery  of  Harvey 
was  accepted  throughout  the  medical  world. 
Tlie  modern  controversy  ...  as  to  whether  the 
discovery  was  taken  from  some  previous  author 
is  sulliciently  refuted  bv  the  opinion  of  tiie  opjio- 
nents  of  his  views  in  his  own  time,  who  agreed  in 
denouncing  the  doctrine  as  new :  by  tlie  laliori- 
ous  metliod  of  gradual  demonstration  obvious  in 
his  book  aud  lectures;  and,  lastly,  by  tlie  com- 
plete ab.senceof  lucid  demonstration  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  course  of  the  blood  in  C'lfsal- 
]iinus,  Servetus,  and  all  others  who  have  been 
suggested  as  [lossible  originals  of  the  discovery. 
It  remains  to  this  day  the  greatest  of  tlie  dis- 
coveries of  physiology,  and  its  whole  honour  be- 
longs to  Harvey."— N.  Moore,  llarvey  {Diet,  of 
Nalionul  IUikj.,  v.  3o). 

Also  IN:  K.  Willis,  WillUim  Udrvqi :  Ahiatorij 
of  the  Dinciu'enj  uf  the  Circulation  of  the  Bluud. 


17th  Century. — Discovery  of  the  Lymphatic 
Circulation. — "  Tlie  discovery  of  tlie  lymphatic 
vessels  anxl  their  purpose  was  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  that  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  It  has  about  it  less  of  eclat,  because  it 
was  not  the  work  of  one  man,  l)ut  was  a  matter 
of  slow  development.  Herophilus  and  Erasis- 
tratus  had  seen  white  vessels  connected  with 
the  lymph  nodes  in  the  mesentery  of  certain 
animals,  and  had  supposed  them  to  be  arteries 
full  of  air.  Galen  disputed  this,  and  believed 
tlie  intestinal  chyle  to  be  carried  by  the  veins  of 
the  mesentery  into  the  liver.  In  1563  Eustacliius 
had  described  the  thoracic  duct  in  the  horse;  in 
1623  Asclli,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Milan,  dis- 
covered the  lacteal  vessels  in  a  dog  wliicli  had 
been  killed  immediately  after  eating.  Having 
pricked  one  of  these  by  mistake,  he  saw  a  white 
fluid  issue  from  it.  Repeating  the  same  experi- 
ment at  other  times  he  became  certain  that  tlie 
white  threads  were  vessels  which  drew  the  chyle 
from  the  intestines.  He  observed  tlie  valves 
with  which  they  are  supplied,  and  supposed 
these  vessels  to  all  meet  in  the  pancreas  and  to 
be  continued  into  tlie  liver.  In  1647  Pecquet, 
who  was  still  a  student  at  Montpelier,  discovered 
the  lymph  reservoir,  or  reccptaculum  chyli.  and 
the  canal  which  leads  from  it,  i.  e. ,  the  tlioracic 
duct,  which  he  followed  to  its  termination  in  tlie 
left  subclavian  vein.  Having  ligated  it  he  saw 
it  swell  below,  and  empty  itself  aliovc  tlie  liga- 
ture. He  studied  the  courses  of  the  lacteals, 
and  convinced  himself  that  tliey  all  entered  into 
the  common  reservoir.  His  discovery  gave  the 
last  blow  to  the  ancient  theory,  which  attributed 
to  tlie  liver  the  function  of  blood  making,  and  it 
confirmed  the  doctrine  of  Harvey,  while,  like  it, 
it  had  been  very  strongly  opposed.  Strangely 
enough,  Harvej'  in  this  instance  united  with  his 
great  opponent,  Riolan,  in  making  eomuioii 
cause  against  the  discoverj^  of  Pecquet  aud  its 
significance.  From  tliat  time  tlie  lymphatic 
vessels  and  glands  became  objects  of  common 
interest  and  were  investigated  by  many  anato- 
mists, especially  Bartholin,  Ruysch,  the  Hunters, 
Hewson,  and  above  all  liy  Mascagni.  He  was 
tlie  first  to  give  a  graphic  description  of  the 
whole  lymphatic  apparatus." — Roswell  Park, 
I  J  lis.  nil  thr  Hist,  of  y[,,li,-ii,i-  (in  MS.). 

17th  Century. — Descartes  and  the  dawn  of 
modern  Physiological  science. — "The  essence 
of  modern,  as  contrasted  with  ancient,  physi- 
ological science  appears  to  me  to  lie  in  its  antag- 
onism to  animistic  In-potheses  and  animistic 
phraseology.  It  offers  physical  explanations  of 
vital  phenomena,  or  frankly  confesses  that  it  has 
none  to  offer.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  tlie  first 
person  wlio  gave  expression  to  this  modern  view 
of  jiliysiology,  who  was  bold  enough  to  enunciate 
tlie  proposition  tliat  vital  plienomeiia,  like  all  the 
other  iihenomena  of  the  physical  world,  are,  in 
ultimate  analysis,  resolvable  into  matter  and 
motion  was  Rene  Descartes.  The  fifty-four  years 
of  life  of  this  most  original  and  powerful  thinker 
are  widely  overlapped,  on  both  sides,  by  tiie 
eighty  of  Harvey,  who  survived  his  younger  con- 
temporary by  seven  years,  and  takes  jileasure  in 
acknowledging  the  French  [ihilosoplicr's  aiqire- 
ciation  of  his  great  di.scovery.  In  fact,  Descartes 
accepted  the  (Uictrine  of  tlie  circulation  as  pro- 
pounded by  •  IIarv;eus  mcdecin  d'Angleterre,' 
and  gave  a  full  accountof  it  in  his  first  work,  the 
famous  ■  Discours   de   la   Methode,'  which    was 
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piililislic'd  ill  1U.S7,  only  nine  years  al'lcr  the  cxcr- 
citatioii  '  I)c  motii  cimlis;'  and,  tliouf^li  dilTcrinf? 
from  Ilarvoyon  some  important  pciiiits  (in  wliicli 
it  may  he  noteil.  in  passing,  Descartes  was  wrony 
and  Harvey  right),  he  always  speaks  of  him  with 
great  respect.  And  so  imporlanl  (hies  tlie  sul)- 
ject  seem  to  Descarte.s  that  lie  returns  to  it  in  tlu' 
'Traito  dcs  Passions'  and  in  the  '  Traite  ih,' 
rilommc.'  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Harvey's  work 
must  have  liad  a  peculiar  significance  for  the 
subtle  thinker,  to  wliom  we  owe  boili  tlie  spirit- 
ualistic and  tiie  materialistic  philosophies  of 
modern  times.  It  was  in  the  very  year  of  its 
])idilication,  1G2S,  that  Descartes  withdrew  into 
that  life  of  solitary  investigation  and  mcditatiim 
of  which  his  philosophy  was  the  fruit.  .  .  .  Des- 
cartes uses  'thought' as  the  equivalent  of  our 
modern  term  'consciousness.'  Tliought  is  the 
function  of  the  soul,  and  its  onl_y  function.  Our 
natural  heat  and  all  the  movements  of  the  body, 
says  he,  do  not  depend  ou  the  soul.  Death  does 
not  take  place  from  any  faidt  of  the  soul,  but 
only  because  some  of  the  principal  jiarts  of  the 
body  become  corrupted.  .  .  .  I  )escartcs' '  Treatise 
ou  Man '  is  a  sketch  of  liuman  physiology,  in 
wliich  a  bold  attempt  is  made  to  explain  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  except  those  of  consciousness, 
^y  physical  reasonings.  To  a  mind  turned  in 
this  direction,  Harvey's  exposition  of  tlie  heart 
and  vessels  as  a  hydraulic  mechanism  must  have 
been  supremely  welcome.  Descartes  was  not  a 
mere  philosophical  theorist,  but  a  hardworking 
dissector  and  experimenter,  iind  he  lield  the 
strongest  opinion  respecting  the  (iractical  value 
of  the  new  conception  which  he  was  introducing. 
.  .  .  '  It  is  true,'  says  he,  '  tliat  as  medicine  is 
now  practised,  it  contains  little  that  is  very  use- 
ful; but  without  any  desire  to  depreciate,  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  no  one,  even  among  profes.sional 
men,  who  will  not  declare  that  all  we  know  is 
very  little  as  compared  with  that  wliicli  remains 
to  be  known;  and  that  wc  might  escape  an  in- 
finity of  diseases  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  of  the 
body,  and  even  perhaps  from  the  weakness  of 
old  age,  if  we  had  sufficient  knowlcd,ge  of  their 
causes  and  of  all  the  remedies  with  which  nature 
has  provided  us.'  So  strongly  impressed  was 
Descartes  with  this,  that  he  resolved  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  trying  to  acquire  such  a 
knowledge  of  nature  as  would  lead  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  better  medical  doctrine.  The  anti- 
Cartesians  found  material  for  cheap  ridicule  in 
these  aspirations  of  the  philosopher;  and  it  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that,  in  the  thirteen  years 
which  elapsed  between  tlie  publication  of  the 
'  Discours  '  and  the  death  of  Descartes,  lie  did  not 
contribute  much  to  their  realisation.  But,  for 
the  next  century,  all  progress  in  physiology  took 
place  along  the  lines  which  Descartes  laid  down. 
The  greatest  physiological  and  pathological  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Borelli's  treatise  'Dc 
Motu  Animaliuni,'  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
a  development  of  Descartes'  fundamental  con- 
ception; and  the  same  may  be  .said  of  the  jiliysi- 
ology  and  pathology  of  Boerhaave,  whose  au- 
thority dominated  in  the  medical  world  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  With  the 
origin  of  modern  chemistiy,  and  of  electrical 
science,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  aids  in  the  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of 
life,  of  which  Descartes  could  not  have  dreamed, 
were  offered  to  the  physiologist.  And  the  greater 
part  of  the   gigantic   progress  which  has  been 


made  in  tlie  pi'escnt  century  is  a  justification  of 
the  prevision  of  Descartes.  For  it  consists,  essen- 
tially, in  a  more  and  more  complete  resolution  of 
the  grosser  organs  of  the  living  body  into  physi- 
co-chemical mechanisms.  '  I  shall  try  to  explain 
our  whole  bodily  machinery  in  such  a  way,  that 
it  will  be  no  more  necessary  for  us  to  suppose 
that  the  soul  jiroduccs  such  movements  as  arc 
not  voluntary,  than  it  is  to  think  that  there  is  in 
a  clock  a  soul  which  causes  it  to  show  the  hours.' 
These  words  of  Descartes  might  be  appropriately 
taken  as  a  motto  by  the  author  of  any  modern 
treatise  on  physiology." — T.  H.  Huxley,  Connec- 
tion of  the  lUolorjical  Scienccn  with  Medicine 
(Scimi-c  iiikI  Ciillnrc,  etc.,  hrt.  V-)). 

17th  Century.  —  Introduction  of  Peruvian 
Bark. — "The  aborigines  of  Soulli  America  ap- 
pear, except  perhaps  in  one  locality,  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark. 
This  sovereign  remedy  is  absent  in  the  wallets  of 
itinerant  doctors,  whose  materia  medica  has  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son,  since  the  days 
of  the  Yncas.  It  is  mentioned  neither  by  the 
Ynca  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  nor  by  Acosta,  in 
their  lists  of  Indian  medicines.  It  seems  proba- 
ble, nevertheless,  that  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
the  virtues  of  Peruvian  bark  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Loxa,  23U  miles  south  of  Quito,  where  its  use 
was  first  made  known  to  Europeans;  and  the 
local  name  for  the  tree  quina-quina,  '  bark  of 
bark,'  indicates  that  it  was  believed  to  possess 
some  sjiccial  medicinal  properties.  ...  In  1638 
the  wife  of  Don  Luis  Gcroninio  Fernandez  de 
Cabrera  Bobadilla  y  Mendoza,  fourth  Count  of 
Cliiuchon,  and  Viceroy  of  Peru,  lay  sick  of  an 
intermittent  fever  in  the  palace  of  Lima.  .  .  . 
The  news  of  her  illness  at  Lima  reached  Don 
Francisco  Lopez  de  Canizares.  the  Corregidor  of 
Loxa,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  feb- 
rifuge virtues  of  the  bark.  He  sent  a  parcel  of 
it  to  the  Vice-Queen,  and  the  new  remed}',  ad- 
ministered by  her  physician.  Dr.  Don  Juan  de 
Vega,  effected  a  rapid  and  complete  cure.  .  .  . 
The  Countess  of  Chinchon  returned  to  Spain  in 
the  spring  of  1(540,  bringing  with  her  a  supply 
of  that  precious  quina  bark  wliich  had  worked 
so  W'Onderful  a  cure  upon  herself,  and  the  healing 
virtues  of  which  she  intended  to  distribute 
amongst  the  sick  on  her  husband's  estates.  It 
thus  gradually  became  known  in  Europe,  and 
was  most  apjiropriately  called  Countess's  jiowder 
(Pulvis  Comitissst).  By  this  name  it  was  long 
known  to  druggists  and  in  commerce.  ...  In 
memory  of  the  great  service  to  hunianit}-  jier- 
formed  ly  the  Countess  of  Chinchon,  Linn;eus 
named  the  genus  which  yields  Peruvian  bark, 
Chinchona.  Unfortunately  the  great  botanist 
was  misinfoi'ined  as  to  the  name  of  her  whom  he 
desired  to  honour.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  his  having  received  his  knowledge  of  the 
Countess  through  a  foreign  and  not  a  Spanish 
soiu'ce.  Thus  misled,  Linna'us  spelt  the  word 
t'inchona  .  .  .  and  Cinhona,  .  .  .  omitting  one 
or  two  letters.  .  .  .  After  the  cure  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Chinchon  the  Jesuits  were  the  great  pro- 
moters of  the  introduction  of  bark  into  Europe. 
In  1670  these  fathers  sent  parcels  of  the  pow- 
dered bark  to  Home,  whence  it  was  distributed 
to  members  of  the  fraternit}'  throughout  Europe, 
by  Cardinal  de  Lugo,  and  used  for  the  cure  of 
agues  with  great  success.  Hence  the  name  of 
'Jesuits'  bark,'  and  'Cardinal's  bark;'  and  It 
was  a  ludicrous  result  of  its  patronage  by  the 
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Jesuits  that  its  use  should  liave  been  for  a  loug 
tinieo]iposed  b_v  Protestants,  and  favoured  by  Ro- 
mau  Catholics.'  In  1679  Louis  XIV.  bouglit  tlie 
.secret  of  preparing  quiuquina  from  Sir  Robert 
Talbor,  an  English  doctor,  for  2,000  louis-d'or, 
a  large  pension,  and  a  title.  From  that  time  Pe- 
ruvian bark  seems  to  have  been  recognised  as  the 
most  efficacious  remedy  for  intermittent  fevers. " 
— C.  R.  Markhara,  Pernrmn  Bark.  ch.  2-4. 

17th  Century. — Sydenham,  the  Father  of 
Rational  Medicine.  —  '■Sydenham  [Thomas 
Sydenham,  102-t-lG8'J],  the  ]irince  of  practical 
physicians,  ivhose  character  is  as  beautiful  and 
as  genuinely  English  as  his  name,  did  for  bis  art 
■what  Locke  did  for  the  philosophy  of  mind  —  he 
made  it,  in  the  main,  observational ;  he  made 
knowledge  a  means,  not  an  end.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  over-estimate  our  obligations  as  a  na- 
tion to  these  two  men,  in  regard  to  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  promotion  of  health  of  body  and 
soundness  of  mind.  They  were  among  the  first 
in  their  respective  regions  to  show  their  faith  in 
the  inductive  method,  by  their  works.  They 
both  professed  to  be  more  of  guides  than  critics, 
and  were  the  interiireters  and  servants  of  Nature, 
not  her  diviners  and  tormentors."  Of  Syden- 
ham, "we  must  remember  in  the  midst  of  what 
amass  of  errors  and  prejudices,  of  theories  ac- 
tively mischievous,  he  was  placed,  at  a  time 
when  the  mania  of  hypothesis  was  at  its  height, 
and  when  the  practical  part  of  his  art  was  over- 
run and  stultified  by  vile  and  silly  nostrums. 
We  must  have  all  this  in  our  mind,  or  we  shall 
fail  in  estimating  the  amount  of  independent 
thought,  of  courage  and  uprightness,  and  of  all 
that  deserves  to  be  called  magnanimity  and  vir- 
tue, which  was  involved  in  bis  thinking  and 
writing  and  acting  as  he  did.  '  The  improve- 
ment of  phj'sic  [be  wrote]  in  my  opinion,  de- 
pends, 1st,  Upon  collecting  as  genuine  and 
natural  a  description  or  history  of  diseases  as  can 
be  procured;  and,  2d,  Upon  laying  down  a  fi.xed 
and  complete  method  of  cure.  With  regard  to  the 
history  of  diseases,  whoever  considers  the  under- 
taking deliberately  will  perceive  that  a  few  sucli 
particulars  must  be  attended  to:  1st,  All  diseases 
should  be  described  as  objects  of  natural  history, 
with  the  same  exactness  as  is  done  by  botanists, 
for  there  are  many  diseases  that  come  under  the 
same  genus,  and  bear  the  same  name,  that,  being 
specifically  different,  require  a  different  treat- 
ment. The  word  carduus  or  tliistle,  is  applied  to 
several  herbs,  and  j-et  a  botanist  would  be  inac- 
curate and  imperfect  who  would  content  him.self 
with  a  generic  description.  Furthermore,  wlien 
this  distribution  of  distempers  into  genera  has 
been  attempted,  it  has  been  to  fit  into  some  hy- 
pothesis, and  hence  this  distrilmtion  is  made  to 
suit  the  bent  of  the  author  rather  than  the  real 
nat\ire  of  the  disorder.  Mow  much  this  has  ob- 
structed the  improvement  of  physic  any  man 
may  know.  In  writing,  therefore,  sucli  a  natural 
history  of  diseases,  every  merely  pliilosophical 
hypothesis  should  be  set  aside,  and  the  manifest 
and  natural  i)henomcna,  however  minute,  should 
be  noted  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The  use- 
fulness of  this  procedure  cannot  be  easily  over- 
rated, as  compared  with  the  subtle  inquiries  and 
trilling  notions  of  modern  writers.  ...  If  only 
one  person  in  every  age  had  accurately  described", 
and  consistently  cured,  but  a  single  disease,  ami 
made  known  his  secret,  phy.sic  would  not  be 
where  it  now  is;  but  we  have  long  since  forsook 


the  ancient  method  of  cure,  founded  upon  the 
knowledge  of  cnnjunct  causes,  iusomucl]  that 
the  art,  as  at  this  day  practised,  is  ratlier  the  art 
of  talking  about  diseases  than  of  curing  them.' 
.  .  .  His  friend  Locke  could  not  have  stated  the 
case  more  clearly  or  .sensibly.  It  is  this  doctrine 
of  'conjunct  causes,'  this  necessity  for  watching 
the  action  of  compound  and  often  opposing 
forces,  and  the  having  to  do  all  this  not  in  a  ma- 
chine, of  which  if  you  have  seen  one,  you  have 
seen  all,  but  where  each  organism  has  often  much 
that  is  different  from,  as  well  as  conunon  with, 
all  others.  ...  It  is  this  which  takes  medicine 
out  of  the  category  of  exact  sciences,  and  puts  it 
into  that  which  includes  politics,  ethics,  naviga- 
tion and  practical  engineering,  in  all  of  which, 
though  there  are  principles,  and  those  principles 
quite  within  the  scope  of  human  reason,  j'ct  the 
application  of  these  principles  must,  in  the  main, 
be  left  to  each  man's  skill,  presence  of  mind,  and 
judgment,  as  to  the  case  in  hand.  ...  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  over-estimate  the  permanent  im- 
pression for  good,  wliicli  the  writings,  the  char- 
acter, and  the  practice  of  Sj'denliam  have  made 
on  the  art  of  healing  in  England,  and  on  the 
Continent  generally.  In  the  writings  of  Boer- 
haave,  Stahl,  Gaubius,  Pinel,  Honleu,  Ilaller, 
and  many  others,  he  is  spoken  of  as  tlie  father  of 
rational  medicine;  as  the  first  man  who  applied 
to  his  profession  the  Baconian  principles  of  in- 
terpreting and  serving  natiue,  antl  who  never 
forgot  the  master's  rule,  '  Non  fingendum  aut  ex- 
cogitandum,  sed  inveniendum,  quid  natura  aut 
faciat  aut  ferat. '  .  .  .  Like  all  men  of  a  large 
practical  nature,  he  could  not  have  been  what  he 
was,  or  done  what  he  did,  without  possessing 
and  often  exercising  the  true  philo,so])hizing 
faculty.  He  was  a  man  of  the  same  ipialitv  of 
mind  in  this  respect  with  Watt,  Franklin,  and 
John  Hunter,  in  whom  speculation  was  not  the 
less  genuine  that  it  was  with  them  a  means 
rather  than  an  end." — Dr.  John  Brown,  Liicke 
and  Si/dcii/iaiii  and  other  PajH'rs.  pp.  54-90. 

Also  ix:  T.  Sydenham,  Works:  tranx.  hij  R. 
G.    LatJoim. 

17th  Century. — Closing  period  of  the  Humor- 
al Pathology. — The  Doctrines  of  Hoffmann, 
Stahl  and  Boerhaave. — ■■Ifwe  take  a  general 
surve}-  of  medical  opinions,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  all  either  subordinate  to,  or  coincident 
with,  two  grand  theories.  The  one  of  these  con- 
siders the  solid  constituents  of  the  animal  econ- 
omy as  the  elementary  vehicle  of  life,  and  c<inse- 
quently  places  in  tliem  the  jirimary  seat  of 
disease.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  sees  in  the 
humors  the  original  realization  of  vitality:  and 
these,  as  they  determine  I  he  existence  and  quality 
of  the  secondary  parts,  or  solids,  contain,  tliere- 
fore,  within  themselves,  the  ultimate  principle 
of  the  morbid  affection.  I?y  relation  to  these 
theories,  the  history  of  meilieine  is  divided  into 
three  great  periods.  During  the  first,  the  two 
tbcories,  still  crude,  are  not  yet  disentangled 
from  each  other;  this  period  extends  from  llie 
origin  of  medicine  to  the  time  of  (Jali'U.  The 
second  comprehends  the  reign  of  Humoral  Pa- 
thology—  tlie  interval  between  Galen  and  Fred- 
eric Ilotfmann.  In  the  last  the  doctrine  of  the 
Living  Solid  is  predominant;  from  HolTmaim 
it  reaches  to  the  present  day.  .  .  .  By  Galen, 
Humorism  was  first  formally  cxi)oundcd,  and 
reduced  to  a  regular  code  of  doctrine.  Four 
elementary  lluid^.   Iheir  relations   and  changes, 
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sulFited  to  ('.\plaiii  llio  varictii's  of  natural  tciii- 
perament.  ami  the  ciuise.s  of  disease;  wliile  tlu; 
jrenius.  eloquence,  and  unbounded  learnini;  with 
wliich  he  illustrated  tliis  theory,  nuiinly  bestowed 
on  it  the  aseendeney,  whieh.  witlioul  essential 
altenitit)n,  it  retuinecl  from  tlie  eonelusion  of  tlie 
second  to  tlie  beiiinniuir  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Galeiiism  and  lluniorism  are,  iu  fact, 
convertible  expressions.  Not  that  tliis  hypothe- 
sis during  that  long  interval  encountered  no  op- 
position. It  met,  certainly,  with  some  partial 
contradiction  among  the  Greek  and  Araljian  phy- 
sicians. After  the  restoration  of  learning  Ferne- 
lius  and  Brissot,  Argcnterius  and  .loubert,  at- 
tacked it  in  different  ways.  .  .  .  L'niil  the  epoch 
we  have  stated,  the  prevalence  of  the  Humoral 
Pathology  was,  however,  all  but  universal.  Nor 
was  this  doctrine  merely  an  erroneous  specu- 
lation; it  e.\erted  the  most  decisive,  the  most 
jiernicious  inttueneo  on  practice.  —  The  various 
diseased  atTeetions  were  denominated  in  accom- 
modation to  the  theory.  In  place  of  saying  that 
a  malady  alfected  the  liver,  the  pcritxniieum,  or 
the  organs  of  circulation,  its  seat  was  assumed 
in  the  lilood,  the  bile,  or  tlie  lymph.  Tlie  mor- 
bific causes  acted  exclusively  on  the  fluids;  the 
food  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  converted  into 
chyle,  determined  the  qualities  of  the  blood  ;  and 
poisons  operated  through  the  corruption  they 
thus  elTecled  in  the  vital  humors.  All  symptoms 
were  interpreted  in  blind  subservience  to  the  hy- 
pothesis ;  and  those  only  attracted  attention  which 
the  hypothesis  seemed  calculated  to  explain. 
The  color  and  consistence  of  the  blood,  mucus, 
feces,  urine,  and  pus,  were  carefully  studied. 
On  the  other  hand  the  phenomena  of  the  solids, 
if  not  wholly  overlooked,  as  mere  accidents,  were 
slumped  together  under  some  collective  name, 
and  attached  to  the  theory  through  a  subsidiary 
liy  pothesis.  By  supposed  changes  in  the  humors, 
tliey  explained  the  association  and  consecution  of 
symptoms.  Under  the  terms,  crudity,  coction, 
and  evacuation,  were  designated  the  three  prin- 
cipal perioils  of  diseases,  as  dependent  on  an 
alteration  of  the  morbitic  matter.  In  the  first, 
this  matter,  iu  all  its  deleterious  energy,  had  not 
yet  undergone  any  change  on  the  part  of  the 
organs;  it  was  still  crude.  In  the  second,  nature 
gradually  resumed  the  ascendant;  coction  took 
place.  In  the  third,  the  peccant  matter,  now  ren- 
dered mobile,  was  evacuated  liy  urine,  jjerspira- 
tion,  dejection,  etc.,  and  lequililirium  restored. 
When  no  critical  discharge  was  apiiarent,  the 
morbific  matter,  it  was  supposed,  had,  after  a 
suitable  elaboration,  been  assimilated  to  the 
humors,  and  its  deleterious  character  neutralized. 
Coction  might  be  perfect  or  imperfect;  and  the 
transformation  of  one  disease  into  another  was 
lightly  solved  by  the  transport  or  emigration  of 
the  noxious  humor.  .  .  .  Examinations  of  the 
dead  body  confirmed  them  in  their  notions.  In 
the  redness  and  tumefaction  of  inllamed  parts, 
they  beheld  only  a  congestion  of  blood ;  and  iu 
dropsies,  merely  the  dissolution  of  that  fluid ; 
tubercles  were  simply  coagula  of  lymiih;  and 
other  organic  alterations,  in  general,  naught  but 
obstructions  from  an  increased  viscosity  of  the 
humors.  The  plan  of  cure  was  in  unison  with 
the  rest  of  the  hypothesis.  Venesection  was 
copiously  employed  to  reuew  the  blood,  to  atten- 
uate its  consistency,  or  to  remove  a  part  of  the 
morbific  matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated: 
and  cathartics,  sudoritics,  diuretics,  were  largely 


administered,  with  a  similar  inlcul.  In  a  word, 
as  plethora  or  cacochyinia  wen^  the  two  great 
cau.ses  of  disease,  their  whole  therapeutic  was 
directed  to  change  the  (piantity  or  quality  of 
the  fluids.  Nor  was  this  murderous  treatment 
limited  to  the  actual  period  of  disease.  Seven  or 
eight  annual  bloodings,  and  as  many  purgations 
—  sucli  was  the  common  regimen  the  theory  prc- 
.scribed  to  insure  continuance  of  liealth;  and  the 
twofold  depletion,  still  customary,  at  spring  and 
fall,  among  the  peasantry  of  many  European 
countries,  is  a  reiunant  of  the  once  universal 
practice.  In  Spain,  every  village  has  even  now 
its  Sangrador,  whose  only  east  of  surgery  is 
blood-letting;  and  he  is  rarely  idle.  The  medical 
treatment  of  I.,ewis  XIII.  may  be  quoted  as  a 
specimen  of  the  humoral  therapeutic.  Within  a 
single  year  this  theory  inflicted  on  that  unfortu- 
nate monarch  above  a  hundred  cathartics,  and 
more  than  forty  bloodings.  —  During  the  lifteeu 
centuries  of  Ilumorism,  how  many  millions  of 
lives  did  medicine  cost  mankind  V  The  establish- 
ment of  a  system  founded  on  the  correcter  doc- 
trine of  Solidism,  and  purified  from  the  crudities 
of  the  Iatroniatheniati<al  and  latro-chemieal  liy- 
potheses  was  reserved  for  three  celebrated  physi- 
cians toward  the  commencement  of  the  eigli- 
teenth  century  —  Frederic  HolTmann  —  George 
Ernest  Stahl — and  Ilermann  Boerhaave.  The  first 
and  second  of  this  triumvirate  were  born  in  the 
same  year,  were  both  pupils  of  Wedelius  of  Jena, 
and  both  pr-ofessors,  and  ri\-al  professors,  in  the 
University  of  Ilalle;  tlie  third  was  eight  years 
younger  than  his  coutempor.iries.  and  long  an  or- 
nament of  the  University  of  Leydeii." — Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  UisfiasHons  cm  Pliilimiphu  iind  Liteni- 
turc,  pp.  246-349. — "The  great  and  permanent 
merits  of  Hoffmann  [1660-1742]  as  a  medical 
philosopher,  undoubtedly  consisted  in  his  having 
perceived  and  pointed  out  more  clearly  than  any 
of  his  predecessors,  the  extensive  and  powerful 
influence  of  the  Nei'vous  System,  in  modifying 
and  regulating  at  least,  if  not  in  producing,  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  organic  as  well  as  of  the 
animal  functions  in  the  human  economy,  and 
more  particularly  in  his  application  of  this  doc- 
trine to  the  explanation  of  diseases.  .  .  .  It  was 
I'eserved  for  Hoffmann  ...  to  take  a  comiireheu- 
sive  view  of  the  Nervous  System,  not  only  as 
the  organ  of  sense  and  motion,  but  also  as  the 
common  centre  by  which  all  the  dilTerent  parts 
of  the  animal  economy  are  connected  together, 
and  through  wliieh  they  mutually  influence  each 
other.  He  was,  accordingly,  leil  to  regard  all 
those  alterations  in  the  structure  and  functions 
of  this  economy,  which  constitute  the  state  of  dis- 
ease, as  having  their  primary  origin  in  affec- 
tions of  the  nervous  system,  and  as  depending, 
therefore,  upon  a  deranged  state  of  the  imper- 
ceptible and  contractile  motions  in  the  solids, 
rather  tliun  upon  changes  induced  in  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  body." — J. 
Thomson,  Account  of  the  Life,  Lectures  and 
Writini/s  if  William  Ciillen,  pp.  195-196. — 
"George  Ernest  Stahl  (1660-1 734),  chemist,  was 
professor  of  medicine  at  Halle  (1604)  and  phy- 
sician to  the  King  of  Prussia  (1716).  He  opposed 
materialism,  and  substituted  "animism,' explain- 
ing the  symptoms  of  disease  as  efforts  of  the 
soul  to  get  rid  of  morbid  influences.  Stalil's 
'anima' corresponds  to  Sydenham's  'nature 'in 
a  measure,  and  has  some  relationship  to  the 
Archeus  of  Paracelsus  and  Van  Ilelmout.    Stahl 
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was  the  author  of  the  '  plilogiston '  theory  in 
chemistry,  which  iu  its  time  has  had  imjior- 
tant  influence  on  medicine.  Phlogiston  was  a 
.substance  which  he  supposed  to  exist  iu  all  com- 
bustible matters,  and  the  escape  of  this  principle 
from  any  compound  was  held  to  accoiuit  for  the 
idienomenon  of  tire.  According  to  Stahl,  dis- 
eases arise  from  the  direct  action  of  no.\ious 
powers  upon  the  body ;  and  from  the  reaction  of 
the  system  itself  endeavouring  to  opjiose  and 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  no.xious  powers, 
and  so  preserve  and  repair  itself.  He  did  not 
consider  diseases,  therefore,  pernicious  in  them- 
selves, though  he  admitted  that  they  might  be- 
come so  from  mistakes  made  by  the  soul  in  the 
choice,  or  proportion  of  the  motions  excited  to 
remove  them,  or  the  time  when  these  efforts  are 
made.  Death,  according  to  tliis  theory,  is  due 
to  the  indolence  of  the  soul,  leading  it  to  desist 
from  its  vital  motions,  and  I'cfusing  to  continue 
longer  the  struggle  against  the  derangements  of 
the  body.  Here  we  have  the 'exjiectant  treat- 
ment '  so  mucli  in  vogue  Avith  many  medical 
men.  'Trusting  to  the  constant  attention  and 
wisdom  of  nature,'  they  administered  inert  med- 
icines as  placelios,  while  they  left  to  nature  the 
cure  of  the  disease.  But  the\'  neglected  the  use 
of  invaluable  remedies  such  as  opium  and  Peru- 
vian bark,  for  which  error  it  must  be  admitted 
tliey  atoned  by  discountenancing  bleeding,  vom- 
iting, etc.  Stalil's  remedies  were  chiefly  of  tlie 
class  known  as  'Antiphlogistic,'  or  anti-febrile." 
—  E.  Berdoe,  T?ic  Oriijin  <niil  Gnnrth  of  the  Ihal- 
ing  Art,  bk.  5,  cli.  7. — "The  influence  of  Boer- 
haave  [1668-1738]  was  immense  while  it  lasted  — 
it  was  world-wide;  but  it  was  like  a  ripple  on 
the  ocean — it  had  no  depth.  He  knew  every- 
thing and  did  everytliing  better  than  any  of  his 
contemporaries,  except  those  who  made  one 
thing,  not  everything,  their  study.  He  was  fa- 
miliarwith  the  researches  of  the  great  anatomists, 
of  the  chemists,  of  the  botanists,  of  historians,  of 
men  of  learning,  but  he  was  not  a  great  anato- 
mist, cliemist,  or  historian.  As  to  his  ])ractice, 
we  cannot  pronounce  a  verv  decided  opinion,  ex- 
cept that  he  was  a  man  of  judgment  and  inde- 
pendence. Here  his  reputation  made  his  success ; 
a  prescription  of  his  would  no  doubt  effect  many 
a  cure,  altliough  the  patient  had  taken  the 
remedy  he  prescribed  fifty  times  witliout  any 
benefit.  His  greatness  depended  ujiou  hi.s  inex- 
haustible activity.  He  had  the  energj-  of  a 
dozen  ordinaiy  men,  and  so  lie  was  twelve  times 
as  powerful  as  one.  He  mentions  quite  inciden- 
tally how  he  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently 
spending  whole  nights  in  botanical  excursions  on 
foot;  and  we  Ivuow  lie  had  no  time  to  sleep  in 
tliG  day.  He  took  an  interest  in  everytliing, 
was  always  on  the  alert,  had  a  prodigious  mem- 
ory, and  indefatigable  industry.  On  these  great 
homely  (|ualilies,  added  to  a  kind  disposition  and 
an  unalTeclecl  piety,  his  popularity  was  founiled. 
It  was  all  fairly  won  and  nobly  worn.  It  is 
startling,  however,  to  find  that  a  man  whose 
name  one  hundred  years  ago  was  familiar  to  the 
ear  as  liousehold  words,  and  of  whom  liisloriai;s 
predicted  that  lie  would  always  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  best  of  men,  an 
example  to  his  race,  shouhl  be  already  almost 
forgotten.  An  example  is  of  no  use  unless  it  is 
known;  Boerhaave  is  now  unknown.  The  reason 
is  plain; — lie  was  not  the  founder  of  any  sys- 
tem, nor  (lid  he  make  any  discovery.     He  simply 


used  with  supreme  success  the  thoughts  and  dis- 
coveries of  otliers;  as  soon  as  lie  cea.sed  to  live, 
his  influence  began  therefore  to  decline;  and  be- 
fore his  generation  had  i)assed  away,  his  star  had 
waned  before  the  genius  of  Cullen,  who  succeed- 
ed iu  fixing  the  attention  of  Europe,  and  w-lio, 
in  his  turn,  was  soon  to  be  dis|)hiced  bv  others." 
—  J.  R.  Russell,  Jlishn-jj  and  Heroes  of  the  Art  of 
Medicine,  pp.  297-'398. 

i7-i8th  Centuries. —  Introduction  of  the 
Microscope  in  Medicine. — First  glimmerings 
of  the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease. —  "Mnee 
Athauasius  Kircher  [1001-168U]  mistook  blood 
and  pus  corpuscles  for  small  worms,  and  built 
up  on  his  mistake  a  new  theory  of  disease  and 
jiutrefaction,  and  since  Christian  Lange,  the 
Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  Leipzig, 
in  the  preface  to  Kircher's  book  (1671)  expressed 
his  opinion  that  the  purpura  of  lying-in-women, 
measles,  and  otlier  fevers  were  the  result  of 
jiutrefaction  caused  by  worms  or  animalculre,  a 
'  Patliologia  Animata '  has.  from  time  to  time, 
been  put  forward  to  exiflain  the  causation  of  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  Remarkable  as  were  Kircher's  obser- 
vations, still  more  wonderful  were  those  of  An- 
thony van  Leeuwenhoek,  a  native  of  Delft  in 
Holland,  who  in  his  3'outli  had  learned  the  art  of 
jiolishing  lenses,  and  who  was  able,  ultimatel}', 
to  produce  the  first  really  good  microscope  that 
had  yet  been  constructed.  Not  only  did  Leeu- 
wenhoek make  his  microscope,  but  he  used  it  to 
such  good  purpose  that  he  was  able  to  place  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  London  a  series  of  most 
interesting  and  valualile  letters  giving  the  re- 
sult of  his  re.searches  on  minute  specks  of  living 
lu'otoplasm.  .  .  .  The  world  that  Leeuwenhoek 
.  .  .  opened  up  .so  thoroughly  was  rapidly  in- 
vaded by  other  observers  and  theorists.  The 
thoughtful  physicians  of  the  time  believed  that 
at  last  tlipv  had  found  the  'tons  et  origo  mali,' 
and  Nicolas  Andry,  reviewing  Kircher's  '  Con- 
tagium  Animatum.'  re|ilaced  his  worms  by  these 
newly-described  animaleula' or  germs,  anil  push- 
ing the  theory  to  its  legitimate  and  logical  con- 
clusion, he  also  evolved  a  germ  theory  of  putre- 
faction and  fermentation.  He  maintained  that 
air,  water,  vinegar,  fermenting  wine,  old  beer, 
and  sour  milk  were  all  full  of  germs;  that  the 
blood  and  pustules  of  smallpox  also  contained 
them,  and  that  other  diseases,  very  rife  about 
this  period,  were  tlie  result  of  the  activity  of 
these  organisms.  Such  headway  did  he  make, 
and  sucli  conviction  did  his  arguments  carr_y 
with  them,  that  the  mercurial  treatment  much 
in  vogue  at  that  time  was  actually  based  on  the 
sujipositiou  that  these  organisms,  the  '  cauSiB 
causaiites'  of  disease,  were  killed  by  the  action 
of  mercury  and  mercurial  salts.  With  a  kind  of 
prophetic  instinct,  and  certainly  as  the  result  of 
keen  observation,  Varro  and  Lancisi  ascribed  tlie 
dangerous  character  of  marsh  or  swamp  air  to 
the  action  of  invisible  animalcuke;  in  fact  the 
theory  was  so  freely  and  forcibly  propagated 
that  "even  where  no  micro-organisms  couid  be 
found  their  presence  was  inferred  with  the  inev- 
itable result,  as  Loftier  points  out,  that  these 
'  inconceivable  '  worms  became  the  legitimate 
butts  for  the  sliafts  of  ridicule;  and  in  1726  there 
apjieared  in  Paris  a  satirical  work,  in  which 
these  small  organisms  received  the  name  of 
'fainter,'  'body-iiineher,'  '  uleerator.'  '  wee|iing 
fistula.'  'sensualist';  the  whole  system  was  thus 
laughingly  held  up  to  satire,  and  the  germ  theory 
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of  (lisciise  coiiipk'tcly  (liscrcditcd.  Liiiini'iis  [1707- 
1778],  liDWcvcr.  with  his  wouderful  powers  of 
ohscrviition  and  deduction,  eonsidered  that  it 
was  jiossihle  that  tliere  nii!,dit  be  reseued  from 
this  ■  cliaos '  small  livinii;  l)ein.i;s  whicli  were  as 
yet  insufficiently  separated  and  examined,  but 
in  wliicli  lie  Hrndy  lielieved  mitrlit  lie  not  only 
1heaetu;d  contai;:iuni  of  certain  eruptive  diseases, 
and  of  acute  fevers,  Ijut  also  the  exeilinn-  causes 
of  both  fermentation  and  puti'efaetion.  The 
man,  however,  who  of  all  workers  earliest  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  Linn;Eus'  observations 
was  a  Viennese  doctor,  Marcus  Antoiiius  Plenciz. 
.  .  .  He  it  was  who,  at  this  time,  insisted  upon 
the  si)ecific  character  of  the  infective  agent  in 
every  case  of  disease;  for  scarlet  fi:ver  there  was 
a  scarlet  fever  seed  or  germ  —  a  seed  which 
could  never  give  rise  to  smallpox.  He  showed 
that  it  was  jiossible  for  this  organism  to  become 
disseminated  through  the  air,  and  for  it  to  mul- 
tiply in  the  body;  and  he  explained  the  incuba- 
tion stage  of  a  febrile  disease  as  dependent  ou 
the  growth  of  a  germ  within  the  body  during 
the  period  after  its  introduction,  when  its  pres- 
ence had  not  yet  been  made  manifest.  ...  As 
regards  putrefaction,  having  corroborated  Lin- 
nanis'  observations  and  found  countless  animal- 
culiE  in  putrefying  matter,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  process  was  the  result  of  the 
development,  multiplication,  and  carrying  on  of 
the  fuuctions  of  nutrition  and  excretion  by  these 
germs;  the  products  of  fermentation  being  the 
volatile  salts  set  free  by  the  organisms,  which, 
multiplying  rai)idly  by  forming  seeds  or  eggs, 
rendered  thelluid  in  which  they  developed  thick, 
turbid,  and  foul.  This  theory,  admirable  as  it 
was,  and  accurate  as  it  has  since  been  proved  to 
be,  could  not  then  be  based  on  any  very  exten- 
sive or  detailed  observation,  and  we  find  that 
some  of  the  most  prominent  and  brilliant  men  of 
the  period  did  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  the 
explanation  that  Plenciz  had  otfered  as  to  the 
causes  of  disease  and  fermentation  processes. "  — 
G.  S.  Woodhead,  Bncttjriii  and  their  Products, 
ch.  3. 

i7-i8th  Centuries.  —  Hahnemann  and  the 
origin  of  the  System  of  Homoeopathy. —  Samuel 
Hahnemann,  originator  of  the  system  of  medi- 
cine called  "  Homceopathy,"  was  born  in  175.J,  at 
Meissen,  in  Saxony.  He  studied  medicine  at 
Leipsic,  and  afterwards  at  Vienna.  In  1784  he 
settled  in  Dresden,  but  returned  to  Leipsic  in 
1789.  "  In  the  following  year,  while  translat- 
ing Culleu's  Materia  Medica  out  of  English  into 
German,  his  attention  was  arrested  b}'  the  in- 
sufficient explanations  advanced  in  that  work  of 
the  cure  of  ague  by  cinchona  bark.  By  way  of 
experiment,  he  took  a  large  dose  of  that  sub- 
stance to  ascertain  its  action  on  the  healthy  body. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  he  experienced  the 
symptoms  of  ague;  and  it  thus  occurred  to  him 
that  perhaps  the  reason  why  cinchona  cures  ague 
is  because  it  has  the  power  to  produce  symptoms 
in  a  healthy  person  similar  to  those  of  ague.  To 
ascertain  the  truth  of  this  conjecture,  he  ran- 
sacked the  records  of  medicine  for  well-attested 
cures  effected  by  single  remedies;  and  finding 
sufficient  evidences  of  this  fact,  he  advanced  a 
step  further,  and  proposed,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Hufeland's  .Journal,  in  the  year  1797,  to 
apply  this  new  principle  to  the  discover}'  of 
proper  medicines  for  every  form  of  disease. 
Soon  afterwards  he  published  a  case  to  illustrate 


his  method.  It  was  one  of  a  severe  kin<l  of  colic 
cured  by  a  strong  dose  of  veratrum  album.  Be- 
fore this  substance  gave  relief  to  the  patient  it 
excited  a  severe  aggravation  of  his  symptoms. 
This  induced  Hahnemann,  instead  of  drops  or 
grains,  to  give  th('  fraction  of  a  drop  or  grain, 
and  he  thus  introihiced  infinitesimal  doses.  Some 
years  later  he  .aiiplied  his  new  principle  in  the 
"treatment  of  scarlet  fever;  and  finding  that  bella- 
donna (-ured  the  ]ieculiar  type  of  that  di.sease, 
which  tlien  prevailed  in  Germany,  he  [proposed 
to  give  this  medicine  as  u  prophylactic,  or  pre- 
ventive against  scarlet  fever;  from  that  time  it 
has  been  extensively  employed  for  this  purpo.se. 
In  the  year  1810  he  published  his  great  worli,  en- 
titled brganon  of  jMedicine,  wliich  has  been 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages,  as 
well  as  into  Arabic.  In  this  book  he  fully  ex- 
pounded his  new  system,  wdiich  he  called 
IlouKecip.-ithy.  His  next  publication  was  a  Ma- 
teria Aledica,  consisting  of  a  description  of  the 
eU'eets  of  medicines  upon  jtersons  in  health. 
These  works  were  published  between  the  years 
1810  and  1821,  at  Lei[)sic,  where  he  founded  a 
school,  and  was  surrounded  by  disciples.  As 
his  system  involved  the  admini.stration  of  medi- 
cines, each  separately  by  itself,  and  in  doses  in- 
finitely minute,  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of 
the  apothecaries'  intervention  between  the  physi- 
cian and  the  patient.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
Apothecaries  Company  brought  to  bear  upon 
Halinemann  an  act  forbidding  physicians  to  dis- 
Iiensc  their  own  medicines,  and  with  such  effect 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Leipsic.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Anlialt  Kothen,  appointed  him 
his  jihysician,  and  invited  him  to  live  at  Kotheu. 
Thither,  accordingly,  he  removed  in  the  year 
1831,  and  there  he  prepared  various  new  edi- 
tions of  his  Organon,  and  new  volumes  of  his 
JIateria  Jledica  for  publication.  In  183o  he 
married  a  second  time;  his  wife  was  a  French 
lad}'  of  considerable  position;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  left  Kothen.  and  settled  in  Paris,  wliere 
ue  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  in  the  year  1843."  —  W.  Bayes, 
Orir/initnd  Present  Stntiis  of  Ilomieajifit/ii/  (Trans, 
of  the  Jloriueojiiit/iic  Medical  Hoc.  of  the  State  of 
N.   r.,  1869,  art.  21). 

Also  in;  W.  Aueke,  Hist,  of  llonueopathy. — 
J.  C.  Burnett,  Erce  Medicus;  or  Ilahnemaiin  as 
a  man  and  as  a  phi/sirian. 

i8th  Century, — The  work  of  John  Hunter 
in  surgery  and  anatomy. —  "John  Hunter  [imrn 
1728,  died  1793]  was  not  only  one  of  the  most 
jirofound  anatomists  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  but  he  is  by  the  common  consent  of  his 
successors  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
that  ever  practised  surgery.  One  of  the  most 
striking  discoveries  in  this  part  of  his  ]irofession 
—  indeed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  surgery  of 
his  century  —  was  the  operation  for  the  cure  of 
popliteal  aneurism  bv  tying  the  femoral  artery 
above  the  tumour  in  the  ham.  and  withovit  inter- 
fering with  it.  He  improved  the  treatment  of 
the  rupture  of  the  tcndo  achillis,  in  consequence 
of  having  experienced  the  accident  himself  when 
dancing.  He  invented  the  method  of  curing 
fistula  lacrymalis  by  perforating  the  os  unguis, 
and  curing  hydrocele  radically  by  injection.  His 
anatomical  discoveries  were  numerous  and  im- 
portant —  amongst  others  the  distribution  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  which  he  traced  till 
their  disappearance  in  the  placenta.     He  was  the 
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first  ■n'ho  ilomonstrntod  the  existence  of  lym- 
pliatic  vessels  in  birds;  described  tlie  distributiou 
of  the  brauclies  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  fifth  pair;  and  to  him  we  owe  the 
best  and  most  faithful  account  of  the  descent  of 
the  testicle  in  the  human  suliject,  from  the  abdo- 
men into  the  scrotum.  Physiology  is  also  in- 
debted to  him  for  many  new  views  and  ingenious 
suggestions.  .  .  .  '  Before  his  time  surgery  had 
been  little  more  than  a  mechanical  art,  somewhat 
dignified  by  the  material  on  which  it  was  em- 
ployed. Hunter  first  made  it  a  science;  and  by 
pointing  out  its  peculiar  excellence  as  affording 
visible  examples  of  the  effects  and  progress  of 
disease,  induced  men  of  far  higher  attainments 
than  those  who  had  Ijcfore  practised  it  to  make 
it  their  study.'  The  best  monument  of  his  genius 
and  talents,  however,  is  the  splendid  museum 
which  he  formed  by  his  sole  efforts,  and  which 
he  made,  too,  when  labouring  under  every  dis- 
advantage of  deficient  education  and  limited 
means.  It  shows  that  as  an  anatomist  and 
physiologist  he  had  no  superior." — W.  Baird, 
Hunter  (imperial  Did.  of  Unii\  Biog.). 

Also  in:  S.  D.  Gross,  John  Hunter  and  Ms 
Ptipih. 

i8th  Century. —  Preventive  Inoculation 
against  Smallpox. — "One  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  the  Ibth  century,  or  for  that  matter,  in 
the  history  of  medicine,  was  the  introduction  of 
the  systematic  practice  of  preventive  inoculation 
against  small-pox.  We  are  so  generally  taught 
that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Jenner,  or 
rather  we  are  so  often  allowed  to  think  it  with- 
out being  necessarily  tauglit  otherwise,  that  the 
measure  deserves  a  historical  sketch.  The  com- 
munication of  the  natural  disease  to  the  healthy 
in  order  to  protect  them  from  the  same  natural 
disease,  in  other  words,  the  communication  of 
small-po.x  to  prevent  the  same,  reaches  back  into 
antiquity.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Sanskrit  Vedas 
as  then  performed,  always  by  Rrahmins,  who  em- 
ployed pus  procured  from  snuill-pox  vesicles  a 
year  before.  Theyrubbeil  tlie  place  selected  for 
operation  until  the  skin  was  red.  then  scratched 
with  a  sharp  instrument,  and  laid  upon  the  place 
cotton  soaked  in  the  variolous  pus,  moistened 
with  water  from  the  sacred  Ganges.  Along 
with  this  measure  thej'  insisted  U]ion  most  hy- 
gienic regulations,  to  which  in  a  large  measure 
their  good  results  were  due.  Among  the  Chinese 
was  practised  what  was  known  as  '  Pock-sow- 
ing,' and  as  long  ago  as  1000  years  before  Christ 
they  introduced  into  the  nasal  cavities  of  young 
children  pledgets  of  cotton  saturated  with  vario- 
lous pus.  The  Arabians  inoculated  the  same 
disease  with  needles,  and  so  did  the  Circassians, 
while  in  the  states  of  north  Africa  incisions  were 
made  between  the  fingers,  and  among  some  of 
the  negroes  inocidation  was  jierformed  in  or 
upon  the  nose.  In  Constantinople,  under  the 
Greeks,  the  custom  had  long  been  naturalized 
and  was  practised  by  old  women  instructed  in 
the  art,  who  regarded  it  as  a  revelation  of  St. 
JIary.  The  first  accounts  of  this  iiractice  were 
given  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Timoni,  a  l>hysi- 
cian  of  Constantinople,  in  1714.  The  actual  in- 
troduction of  the  i)ractice  into  the  West,  how- 
ever, was  due  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Jlontagu, 
who  died  in  17G2.  and  who  was  wife  of  the 
English  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1717.  She 
had  her  sou  inoculated  in  Conslanlino])le  by  her 
surgeon  Maitlaud,  and  after  her  return  to  Lini- 


don,  in  1721,  it  was  also  performed  upon  her 
daughter.  During  the  same  years  experiments 
were  undertaken  by  Maitland  upon  criminals, 
and  as  these  turned  out  favorably,  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  his  sisters  were  inoculated  by  -Mead. 
The  practice  was  then  more  or  less  speedily 
adopted  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  as  well  as  on 
that,  but  suffered  occasional  severe  blows  be- 
cause of  unfortunate  cases  here  and  there,  such 
as  never  can  be  avoided.  The  clergy,  especially, 
using  the  Bible,  as  designing  men  always  can 
use  it,  to  back  up  any  view  or  practice,  became 
warm  opponents  of  vaccination,  and  stigmatized 
It  as  a  very  atrocious  invasion  of  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative of  punishment.  But  in  1746  the  Bishop 
of  Worcester  reconnnended  it  from  the  pulpit, 
and  established  houses  for  inoculation,  and  thus 
made  it  again  popular.  In  Germany  the  opera- 
tion was  generally  favored,  and  in  France  and 
Italy  a  little  later  came  into  vogue." — Uo.swell 
Park,  Lects.  on  the  Hixt.  of  Medicine  (in  MS.). 

l8th  Century. — Jenner  and  the  discovery  of 
Vaccination. — Many  liefore  the  English  physi- 
cian, Dr.  .Jenner,  "  had  witnessed  the  cow-pox, 
and  had  heard  of  the  report  current  among  the 
milkmaids  in  Gloucestershire,  that  whoever  had 
taken  that  disease  was  secure  against  smallpox. 
It  was  a  trilling,  vulgar  rumor,  supposed  to  have 
no  significance  whatever ;  and  no  one  had  thought 
it  worthy  of  investigation,  until  it  was  acciden- 
tally brought  under  the  notice  of  Jenner.  He 
was  a  youth,  pursuing  his  studies  at  Sodbury, 
when  his  attention  was  arrested  hx  the  casual 
observation  made  liy  a  country  girl  who  came  to 
his  masters  shop  for  advice.  The  smallpox  was 
mentioned,  when  the  girl  said,  '  I  can't  take  that 
disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox.'  The  observa- 
tion immediately  riveted  Jenner's  attention,  and 
he  forthwith  set  about  inquiring  and  making  ob- 
servations on  the  subject.  His  professional 
friends,  to  whom  he  mentioned  his  views  as  to 
the  prophylactic  virtues  of  cow-pox,  laughed  at 
him,  and  even  threatened  to  expel  him  from  their 
society,  if  he  persisted  in  harassing  them  with 
the  subject.  In  Li.indon  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  study  under  John  Hunter  [1770-1773]  to  whom 
he  communicated  his  views.  The  advice  of  the 
great  anatomist  was  thoroughly  characteristic: 
'Don't  think,  but  try;  be  patient,  be  accurate.' 
Jenner's  courage  was  greatly  supported  by  the 
advice,  which  conveyed  to  him  the  true  art  of 
philosophical  investigation.  He  went  back  to 
the  country  to  practise  his  profession,  and  care- 
fully to  make  observations  and  experiments, 
which  he  continued  to  pursue  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  His  faith  in  his  discovery  was  so 
implicit  that  he  vaccinated  his  own  son  on  three 
several  occasions.  At  length  he  published  his 
views  in  a  quarto  of  about  seventy  pages,  in 
which  he  gave  the  details  of  t\venty-lhr<'c  cases 
of  succcssfid  vaccination  of  inilividuals,  to  whom 
it  was  found  afterwards  impossible  to  comnuini- 
cate  the  smallpox  either  by  contagion  or  inocula- 
tion. It  was  in  1798  that  tliis  treatise  was  pub- 
lished; though  he  had  been  working  out  his  ideas 
as  long  before  as  1775,  when  they  began  to 
assiune  a  definite  form.  How  was  the  discovery 
received  '?  First  witli  indifference,  then  with 
active  hostility.  He  proceeded  to  London  to  ex- 
hibit to  the  profession  the  jn'ocess  of  vaccination 
and  its  successful  results;  but  not  a  single  doctor 
coidd  be  got  to  make  a  trial  of  it,  and  after  fruit- 
lessly waiting   for  nearly  three  months,  Jenner 
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retui'iieil  tn  liis  iKilive  villiiiif.  He  wns  even 
ciiriciiturcil  niul  abusnl  for  liis  attempt  to  '  bes- 
tializc '  his  species  b)'  the  iiitrodiietiuu  into  tlieir 
systems  of  diseased  matter  from  t lie  cow's  udder. 
Cobliett  was  one  of  his  most  furious  assniliints. 
Vacc-iiiatioM  was  denounced  from  the  jnilpit  as 
'  ilialiolirid.'  It  was  averred  tliat  vaccinated 
cliildrcn  became  'ox-faced,'  tliat  abscesses  broke 
out  to  'indicate  sproutini;  horns,' and  tliat  the 
coiintenaiiee  was  [gradually  '  transmuted  into  tlio 
visage  of  a  cow,  tlio  voice  into  the  bellowing  of 
bulls.'  Vaccination,  however,  was  a  truth,  and 
notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  opposition 
belief  in  it  spread  slowly.  In  one  villajre  where 
a  gentleman  tried  to  introduce  tlie  practice,  the 
first  persons  who  iierniilted  themselves  to  be 
v.aecinated  were  absolutely  pelted,  .and  were 
driven  into  their  houses  if  they  appeared  out  of 
doors.  Two  ladies  of  title, —  Lady  Ducie  and 
the  Countess  of  Berkeley, —  to  their  honor  be  it 
remembereil, —  had  the  courage  to  vaccinate  tlieir 
own  children;  and  the  prejudices  of  the  day 
were  at  once  broken  through.  The  medical  pro- 
fession gradually  came  round,  and  there  were 
several  who  even  sought  to  rob  Dr.  Jenncr  of  the 
merit  of  tlie  di.scovery,  when  its  vast  importance 
came  to  be  recognized.  Jenner's  cause  at  last 
triumphed,  and  lie  was  publicly  honored  and  re- 
warded. In  his  prosperity  he  was  as  modest  as 
he  liad  been  in  his  obscurity.  He  was  invited  to 
settle  in  Loudon,  and  told  that  he  might  com- 
mand a  practice  of  £10,0(tO  a  year.  But  his 
answer  was,  'Xo!  In  the  morning  of  my  days  I 
have  sought  the  sequestered  and  lowly  paths  of 
life, —  the  valley,  and  not  the  mountain,  —  and 
now,  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  it  is  not  meet 
for  me  to  hold  myself  up  as  an  object  for  fortune 
and  for  fame.'  In  Jenner's  own  lifetime  the 
practice  of  vaccination  had  Ijeen  adopted  all  over 
the  civilized  world;  and  wlien  he  died,  his  title 
as  Benefactor  of  his  kind  was  recognized  far  and 
wide.  Cuvier  has  said.  '  If  vaccine  were  the 
only  discovery  oi  the  epoch,  it  would  serve  to 
render  it  illustrious  forever." — S.  Smiles,  Self- 
help,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  Barron,  Life  nf  Edward  Jeniiei: 
i8th  Century. — The  Brunonian  System  of 
Stimulation. — "  .lolm  Brown,  lioru  of  oliscure 
parents  in  a  village  of  Berwick,  in  Scotland,  was 
remarkable,  from  his  early  youth,  for  an  extra- 
ordinary aptitude  for  acquiring  languages,  a  de- 
cided inclination  for  scholastic  dispute,  a  pedan- 
tic tone  and  manner,  and  somewhat  irregular 
conduct.  Having  abandoned  theology  for  medi- 
cine, he  fixed  his  residence  in  Edinburgh.  .  .  . 
He  was  particularly  entertained  and  counte- 
nanced by  CuUen,  who  even  took  him  into  liis 
family  in  the  character  of  preceptor  of  his  chil- 
dren. This  agreeable  relation  sub.sisted  during 
twelve  consecutive  years  fietweeu  these  two  men, 
whose  characters  and  minds  were  so  dilfercnt. 
.  .  .  But  some  trifling  matters  of  mutual  dis- 
content grew  at  length  into  coldness,  and  changed 
the  olil  friendship  which  had  united  them  into  an 
irreconcilable  hatred.  Their  rupture  broke  out 
about  the  year  1TT8,  and  in  a  short  time  after. 
Brown  i.iublished  his  Elements  of  Medicine.  .  .  . 
Brown  employed  some  of  the  ideas  of  his  master 
to  develop  a  doctrine  much  more  simple  in  ap- 
pcar.-uice,  but  founded  entirely  on  abstract  con- 
siderations; a  doctrine  in  which  every  provision 
seems  to  be  made  for  discussion,  but  none  for 
practice.     Culleu  had  said  that  the  nervous  sys- 


tem receives  the  first  impression  of  excitants, 
and  transmits  it  afterw^ards  to  the  other  organs 
endowed  with  motion  and  vitality.  Brown  ex- 
plains thus,  the  same  thought:  'Life  is  only 
sustained  by  incitation.  It  is  only  the  result  of 
the  action  of  iniMtants  on  the  incilability  of 
organs.'  Cullen  regarded  the  atony  of  the  small 
vessels  as  the  proximate  cause  of  fever.  Brown, 
improving  on  this  hypothesis,  admits,  with 
hardly  any  exception.s,  only  hyposthenic  dis- 
eases. .  .  .  The  Scotch  physiologist  distinguished 
only  two  pathological  states  —  one  consisting  in 
an  excess  of  incitability,  which  he  names  the 
sthenic  diathesis;  the  other,  constituted  by  a 
want,  more  or  less  notable,  of  the  same  faculty, 
which  he  designates  as  the  asthenic  di.itliesis. 
Besides,  Brown  ccjiisiders  these  two  states  as 
affecting  the  entire  economy,  rather  than  any 
organ  in  particular.  .  .  .  After  having  reduced 
all  diseases  to  two  genera,  and  withdrawn  from 
pathology  the  study  of  local  lesions,  Brown 
arrives,  by  a  subtile  argumentation,  to  consider 
tlie  affections  of  tlie  sthenic  order  as  prevailing 
in  a  very  small  number  of  instances,  so  that  the 
diseases  of  the  asthenic  type  coniprehend  nearly 
the  totality  of  affections.  According  to  this 
theory,  a  physician  is  rarely  ever  mistaken  if  he 
orders  in  all  his  ca.ses,  remedies  of  an  exciting 
nature,  .  .  .  Never  since  the  days  of  Thcssalus 
(of  charlatan  memory)  had  any  one  simplified  to 
such  a  point  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine. 
We  may  even  say  that  in  this  respect  the  Scotch 
pathologist  left  far  in  the  rear  the  physician  of 
Nero.  To  this  attraction,  well  calculated  to 
tempt  students  and  [jractitioners,  the  doctrine  of 
Brown  joined  the  advantage  of  being  presented 
in  an  energetic  and  captivating  style,  full  of 
Imagery,  which  suffices  to  explain  its  rapid  prog- 
ress. But  this  tloctrine,  so  seductive  in  its  ex- 
position, so  easy  in  its  application,  is  one  of  the 
most  disastrous  that  man  has  been  able  to  imag- 
ine, for  it  tends  to  propagate  the  abuse  of  diffusi- 
ble stimulants,  of  which  spirituous  licpiors  make 
a  part,  an  abuse  excessively  injurious  to  health 
in  general,  and  the  intellectual  faculties  in  par- 
ticular—  an  abuse  to  which  man  is  too  much  in- 
clined, naturally,  and  which  the  sophisms  of 
Brown  may  have  contributed  to  spread  in  all 
classes  of  English  .societj'.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing its  defects,  the  system  of  Brown  made  rapid 
progress,  principally  in  Germany  and  Italy.  "^ 
P.  V.  Renouard,  Iliiit.  of  Medicine,  pp.  'i't-i-'yliO. 
i8th  Century. — The  System  of  Haller. — 
"About  the  time  when  we  seniors  commenced 
tlie  study  of  medicine,  it  was  still  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  important  discoveries  which  Al- 
brecht  von  Haller  [1TU8-1777]  had  made  on  the 
excitability  of  nerves ;  and  which  he  had  placed 
in  connection  with  the  vitalistic  theory  of  the 
nature  of  life.  Haller  had  observed  the  excita- 
bility in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  amputated 
members.  The  most  surprising  thing  to  him 
was,  that  the  most  varied  external  actions,  me- 
chanical, chemical,  thermal,  to  which  electrical 
ones  were  subsecjuently  a<ldcd,  had  always  the 
same  result ;  namely,  that  they  produced  muscu- 
lar contraction.  They  were  only  quantitatively 
distinguished  as  regards  their  action  on  the 
organism,  that  is,  only  by  the  strength  of  the 
excitation;  he  designated  them  by  the  common 
name  of  stimulus;  he  called  the  altered  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve  the  excitation,  and  its  capacity 
of   responding   to  a  stimulus  the  excitability, 
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■u-hifh  Tvas  lost  at  death.  This  riitiro  condition 
of  things,  wliich  physically  speaking  asserts  no 
more  than  the  nerves,  as  concerns  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  them  after  excitation,  are  in 
an  exceedingly  unstable  state  of  equilibrium; 
this  was  looked  upon  as  the  fundamental  prop- 
erty of  animal  life,  and  was  unhesitatingly  trans- 
ferred to  the  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
body,  for  which  there  was  no  similar  justifica- 
tion. It  was  believed  that  none  of  theui  were 
active  of  themselves,  but  must  receive  an  im- 
pulse by  a  stimulus  from  without;  air  and  nour- 
ishment were  considered  to  be  the  normal  stimuli. 
The  kind  of  activity  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to 
be  conditioned  by  the  specitic  energy  of  the 
organ,  under  the  influence  of  the  vital  force. 
Increase  or  diminution  of  the  excitability  was 
the  category  under  which  the  whole  of  the  acute 
diseases  were  referred,  and  from  which  indica- 
tions were  taken  as  to  whether  the  treatment 
should  be  lowering  or  stimulating.  The  rigid 
one-sidedness  and  the  unrelenting  logic  with 
which  .  .  .  [John]  Brown  had  once  worked  out 
the  system  was  broken,  but  it  always  furnished 
the  leading  points  of  view." — H.  Ilelraholtz,  On 
T/ii'u;//it  in  Mi'dicine  (Popular  Lccts.,  nei-ics  3, 
hrt.  '>). 

i8th  Century.  —  Physiological  Views  of 
Bichat. — Marie  Francis  Xavier  Bichat,  was  born 
in  ITTl  and  died  in  1803,  accomplishing  his  ex- 
traordinary work  as  au  anatomist  and  physician 
within  a  lifetime  of  thirty -one  years.  "The 
peculiar  ])hysiological  views  of  Bichat  are  to  be 
found  stated  more  or  le.ss  distinctly  in  all  his 
works;  and  it  is  a  merit  of  his  that  he  has 
always  kept  in  sight  the  necessary  connexion  of 
tills  part  of  the  science  of  medicine  with  every 
other,  and,  .so  far  as  he  has  developed  his  ideas 
upon  the  subjects  of  p.-ithology,  materia  medica, 
and  therapeutics,  they  seem  all  to  have  been 
founded  upon  and  connected  with  the  principles 
of  pliysiology,  which  he  had  adopted.  .  .  . 
Everything  around  living  bodies,  according  to 
Bichat,  tends  constantly  to  their  destruction. 
And  to  this  influence  thev  would  necessarily 
yield,  were  they  not  gifted  with  some  perma- 
nent ]irinciple  of  reaction.  This  principle  is 
their  life,  and  a  living  system  is  therefore  neces- 
sarily always  engaged  in  the  jierformance  of 
fimctions,  whose  object  is  to  resist  death.  Life, 
however,  does  not  consist  in  a  single  principle, 
as  has  been  taught  by  some  celelirated  writers, 
by  Stahl,  Van  Helmont,  and  Barfhez,  &c.  AVe 
are  to  study  the  phenomena  of  life,  as  we  do 
those  of  other  matter,  and  refer  the  operations 
jierformed  in  living  systems  to  such  ultimate 
])rinciples  as  we  can  trace  them  to,  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do  the  oijeratious  taking  place 
aiuong  inorganic  substances.  .  .  .  His  essential 
doctrine  .  .  .  is  that  there  is  no  one  single,  indi- 
vidual, presiding  principle  of  vitality,  which 
animates  the  body,  but  that  it  is  a  coliection  of 
matter  gifted  for  a  time  with  certain  powers  of 
action,  combined  into  organs  which  are  thus  en- 
abled to  act,  and  that  tlie  result  is  a  .series  of 
functions,  the  coimected  performance  of  which 
constitutes  it  a  living  thing.  This  is  his  view-  of 
life,  consiilered  in  the  most  general  and  simple 
way.  But  in  carrying  the  examination  farther,  he 
points  o\it  two  remaikal)le  modifications  of  life, 
as  considered  in  dilTerent  relations,  one  common 
both  to  vegetables  and  animals,  the  other  pecti- 
liur   to   animals.   .  .  .  Those  which  we  have  in 


common  with  the  vegetable,  wliich  are  necessary 
merely  to  our  individual,  bodily  existence,  are 
called  the  functions  of  organic  life,  because  they 
are  common  to  all  organized  matter.  Those,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  are  peculiar  to  animals, 
which  in  them  are  superadded  to  the  possession 
of  tlie  organic  functions,  are  called  the  functions 
of  animal  lite.  Physiologically  speaking,  then, 
we  have  two  lives,  the  concurrence  of  which  en- 
ables us  to  live  and  move  and  have  our  being ; 
both  equally  necessary  to  the  relations  we  main- 
tain as  human  beings,  but  not  equally  necessary 
to  the  simple  existence  of  a  living  thing.  .  .  . 
The  two  lives  differ,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, as  to  the  organs  by  which  their  functions 
are  performed.  Those  of  the  animal  life  pre- 
sent a  symmetry  of  external  form,  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  irregularity,  which  is  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  of  those  of  organic  life.  In 
the  animal  life,  every  function  is  either  per- 
formed by  a  pair  of  organs,  perfectly  similar  in 
structure  and  size,  situated  one  upon  each  side 
of  the  median  dividing  line  of  the  body,  or  else 
by  a  single  organ  divided  into  two  similar  and 
perfectly  symmetrical  halves  by  that  line.  .  .  . 
The  organs  of  the  organic  life,  on  the  contrary, 
present  a  picture  totally  diflerent;  they  are  ir- 
regtdarly  formed,  and  irregularly  arranged.  .  .  . 
This  symmetry  of  the  form  is  accompanied  by  a 
corres])onding  liarmony  in  the  functions  of  the 
organs  of  the  animal  life.  .  .  .  The  functions 
of  the  organic  life  are  constantly  going  on; 
they  admit  of  no  interruption,  no  repose.  .  .  . 
In  those  of  the  animal  life,  the  case  is  widely  differ- 
ent. They  have. intervals  of  entire  repose.  The 
organs  of  this  life  are  incapable  of  constant 
activity,  they  become  fatigued  by  exercise  and 
require  rest.  This  rest,  with  regard  to  any  par- 
ticular organ,  is  the  sleep  of  that  organ.  .  .  . 
Upon  this  principle,  Bichat  founds  his  theorj-  of 
sleeji.  General  sleep  is  the  combination  of  the 
sleep  of  particular  organs.  Sleep  then  is  not 
an}'  definite  state,  but  is  more  or  less  complete 
rest  of  the  whole  system  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  organs  which  require  repose.  .  .  . 
The  two  lives  "differ  also  in  regard  to  habit;  the 
animal  being  much  under  its  control,  the  organic 
but  slightly.  .  .  .  But  the  principal  and  most 
imiiortant  feature  in  the  physiological  system  of 
Bichat,  is  the  complete,  and  entire,  and  exclusive 
explanation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  living 
system  upon  the  principles  of  vitality  alone. 
Former  physiologists  have  not  always  kept  this 
distinctly  in  view.  .  .  .  The  human  body  has 
been  regarded,  too  often,  as  a  mass  of  matter, 
organized  to  be  sure,  but  yet  under  the  direction 
of  physical  laws,  and  tiie  performance  of  its 
functions  has  been  ascribed  to  the  powers  of  in- 
organic matter.  Hence,  ]iliysiology  lias  geuer- 
aliy  been  somewhat  tinctured  by  the  favorite 
science  of  the  age,  with  .some  of  its  notions.  .  .  . 
With  Bichat  the  properties  of  life  were  all  in  all. 
The  phenomena  of  the  system,  whether  in  health 
or  disease,  were  all  ascribed  to  their  influence 
and  oiieration." — J.  Ware.  Life  and  Wntiur/n  of 
Uii-h.it  (Xiii-th  Am.  Uai'.,  Jul;/.  1832). 

iS-igth  Centuries. — Pinel  and  the  Reform 
in  treatment  of  the  Insane.  —  I'liilippe  Find, 
■■  who  bad  attained  siime  distinction  as  an  alienist, 
was  ajipointcd,  17',)3,  to  All  the  post  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  Bicetre,  which  then  contained  up- 
wards of  300  male  patients,  believed  not  only  to 
be  incurable,   but  entirely  uncontrollable.     The 
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previou.s  ('.xpcrii'iu'c  of  tlie  pliy.sifnmi,  liorc  stood 
him  in  good  sti-iid.  He  had  been  ii  diligent 
student  of  tlie  autliorities  of  liis  own  and  foreign 
countries  on  diseases  of  the  mind,  and  in  liis 
earlier  yeai'S  had  been  appointed  by  I  he  Freneh 
government  to  report  on  the  condition  of  tli<! 
asylums  at  Paris  and  Cliarenton.  On  assunung 
the  oversiglit  of  the  Bieetre,  he  found  HU  men 
languishing  in  chains,  some  of  whom  had  been 
bound  for  a  great  number  of  years.  Tliese  were 
regarded  by  the  authorities  as  dangerous  and 
even  desperate  characters;  but  tlie  sight  of  men 
grown  gray  and  decrepit  as  the  result  of  pro- 
longed torture,  made  a  very  dillerent  impression 
on  the  mind  ^)f  Pinel.  lie  addressed  appeal  after 
appeal  to  the  Commune,  craving  [lower  to  re- 
lease, without  delay,  the  uidiappy  beings  tinder 
his  charge.  The  authorities  tarilily  and  vm- 
willingly  yielded  to  tlie  importunity  of  the  phy- 
sician. An  olfi.cial,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
Commune  to  accompany  the  superintendent  and 
watch  his  e.\perinient,  no  sooner  caught  sight  of 
the  chained  maniacs  than  he  e.\citedly  exclaimed  ; 
'  All,  va !  citoj-en,  es-tu  fou  toi-meuie  de  vouloir 
dechaincr  de  pareils  animaux?'  The  physician 
was  not  to  be  deterred,  however,  from  carrying 
out  his  benevolent  project,  and  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied until  all  of  the  53  men  had  been  gradually 
liberated  from  tlieir  chains.  Singidar  as  it  may 
appear,  the  man  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
most  dangerous,  and  who  had  survived  forty 
years  of  tliis  severe  treatment,  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of 
Pinel.  The  reforms  of  Pinel  were  not  confined 
to  the  Bicgtre,  an  establishment  exclusively  for 
men,  but  extended  to  the  Salpetrifire,  an  institu- 
tion for  women.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more 
touching  event  in  history  than  that  of  this  kind- 
hearted  and  wise  physician  removing  the  liands 
and  chains  from  the  ill-fated  inmates  of  this 
place  of  horrors.  The  monstrous  fallacy  of 
cruel  treatment  ouce  full\-  exposed,  the  insane 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  unfortunate  human 
beings,  stricken  with  a  terrible  disea,se,  and,  like 
other  sick  persons,  rcciuiring  every  aid  which 
science  and  benevolent  sympathy  could  provide 
with  a  view  to  cure.  Governmental  inquiries 
were  instituted  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of 
better  treatment,  and  in  dilTcrent  countries,  al- 
most simultaneously,  the  provision  of  suitable 
and  adequate  accommodation  for  the  insane  was 
declared  to  be  a  State  necessity." — W.  P.  Letch- 
worth,  TIte  Insane  in  Foreign  Countries,  cli.  1. 

ipth  Century. — The  Discovery  of  Anaesthet- 
ics.—  "In  1798,  Mr.  llumiihry  Davy,  an  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Borlase  a  surgeon  at  Bodmin,  had  so 
distinguished  himself  by  zeal  and  power  in  the 
study  of  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  that 
he  was  inviteil  by  Dr.  Beddocs  of  Bristol,  to  be- 
come the  '  superintendent  of  the  Pneumatic  Insti- 
tution which  lia<l  been  established  at  Clifton  for 
the  purjiose  of  trying  the  medicinal  effects  of  dif- 
ferent gases.'  He  obtained  release  from  his  ap- 
prenticeship, accepted  the  appointment,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  gases,  uot  only  in 
their  medicinal  effects,  but  much  more  in  all 
their  chemical  and  jiliysical  relations.  After  two 
years'  work  he  published  his  '  Researches,  Chemi- 
cal and  Philosophical,  chietly  concerning  Nitrous 
Oxide. ' ...  He  wrote,  near  the  end  of  his  essay  : 
'  As  nitrous  oxide  in  its  extensive  operation  ap- 
pears capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it  may 
probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical 


operations  in  which  no  great  efliision  cjf  lilood 
takes  place. '  It  .seems  strange  that  no  one  caught 
at  a  suggestion  such  as  this.  .  .  .  The  nitrons 
oxide  might  have  been  of  as  little  general  interest 
as  the  carbonic  <ir  any  oilier,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  strange  and  various  excitements  produced  by 
its  inhalation.  These  made  it  a  favourite  sub- 
ject with  chemical  lecturers,  and  year  after  year, 
in  nearly  every  chemical  theatre,  it  was  fun  to 
inhale  it  after  the  lecture  on  the  gaseous  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen ;  and  among  tlio.se  wdio  in- 
haled it  tliere  must  have  been  many  who,  in  their 
intoxication,  received  sharp  and  heavy  blows, 
but,  at  the  time,  felt  no  pain.  And  this  went  on 
for  more  than  forty  years,  exciting  nothing 
worthy  to  lie  called  thought  or  observation,  till, 
in  December  18-14,  Jlr,  Colton,  a  popular  itinerant 
lecturer  on  chemistiy,  delivered  a  lecture  on 
'  laughing  gas '  in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Among 
Ills  auditors  was  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  an  enterpris- 
ing dentist  in  tliat  town,  a  man  of  some  power  in 
mechanical  invention.  After  the  lecture  came 
the  usual  amusement  of  inhaling  the  gas,  and 
Wells,  in  whom  long  wisliing  had  bred  a  kind  (jf 
belief  that  something  might  be  found  to  make 
tooth-drawing  painless,  observed  that  one  of  the 
men  excited  by  the  gas  was  not  conscious  of 
hurting  himself  when  he  fell  on  the  benches  and 
bruised  and  cut  his  knees.  Even  when  he  be- 
came calm  and  clear-headed  the  man  was  sure 
that  he  did  not  feel  pain  at  the  time  of  his  fall. 
Wells  was  at  once  convinced  —  more  easily  con- 
vinced than  a  man  of  more  scientific  mind  would 
have  been  —  that,  during  similar  insensibility,  in 
a  state  of  intense  nervousexcitement,  teeth  might 
be  drawn  without  pain,  and  he  determined  that 
himself  and  one  of  his  own  largest  teeth  should  be 
the  fir.st  for  trial.  Next  morning  Colton  gave  him 
the  gas,  and  his  friend  Dr.  Riggs  extracted  his 
tooth.  He  remained  unconscious  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  then  exclaimed,  '  A  new  era  in  tooth- 
pulling  !  It  did  not  hurt  me  more  than  the  prick 
of  a  pin.  It  is  the  greatest  discovery  ever  made.' 
In  the  next  three  weeks  Wells  e.xtracted  teeth 
from  some  twelve  or  fifteen  persons  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  gave  pain  to 
only  two  or  three.  Dr.  Riggs,  also,  used  it  with 
the  same  success,  and  the  practice  was  well  known 
and  talked  of  .in  Hartford.  Encouraged  by  his 
success  Wells  went  to  Boston,  wishing  to  enlarge 
the  reputation  of  his  discovery  and  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  giving  the  gas  to  some  one  under- 
going a  surgical  operation.  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren, 
the  senior  Surgeon  of  the  Jlassachu.setts  General 
Hospital,  to  whom  he  applied  for  this  purpose, 
asked  him  to  show  first  its  effects  on  some  one 
from  whom  he  would  draw  a  tooth.  He  under- 
took to  do  this  in  tlie  theatre  of  the  medical  col- 
lege before  a  large  class  of  students,  to  whom  he 
had,  on  a  previous  day,  explained  liis  plan.  Un- 
luckil_y,  the  bag  of  gas  from  which  the  patient 
was  inhaling  was  taken  away  too  soon;  he  cried 
out  when  his  tooth  was  drawn;  the  students 
hissed  and  hooted;  and  the  discovery  was  de- 
nounced as  an  imposture.  Wells  left  Boston  dis- 
appointed and  dislieartened ;  he  fell  ill,  and  was 
for  many  months  unable  to  practise  his  profes- 
sion. Soon  afterwards  he  gave  up  dentistry,  and 
neglected  the  use  and  study  of  the  nitrous  oxide, 
till  he  was  recalled  to  it  by  a  discovery  even 
more  important  than  his  own.  The  thread  of 
the  history  of  nitrous  oxide  may  be  broken  here. 
The  inhalation  of  sulphuric  ether  was  often,  even 
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in  the  last  century,  used  for  the  relief  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  phthisis,  and  some  otherdiseasesof 
the  chest.  ...  As  the  sulphuric  ether  would 
'  produce  effects  very  similar  to  those  occasioned 
by  nitrous  oxide,'  and  was  much  the  more  easy 
to  procure,  it  came  to  be  often  inhaled,  for 
amusement,  by  chemist's  lads  and  by  pupils  in 
the  dispensaries  of  surgeons.  It  was  often  thus 
used  by  yoimg  people  in  many  places  in  the 
United  "states.  They  had  what  tliey  called  '  ether- 
frolics. '.  .  .  Among  those  who  had  joined  in 
these  ether-frolics  was  Dr.  ATilhite  of  Anderson, 
South  Carolina.  In  one  of  them,  in  1839,"  a 
negro  boy  was  unconscious  so  long  that  he  was 
supposed  for  some  time  to  be  dead.  "The 
fright  at  having,  it  was  suppo.sed,  so  nearly  killed 
the  boy,  put  an  end  to  the  ether-frolics  iu  that 
neighbourhood ;  but  in  184'2,  AVilhite  had  become 
a  pupil  of  Dr.  Crauford  Long,  practising  at  that 
time  at  Jefferson  (Jackson  County,  Georgia). 
Here  he  and  Dr.  Long  and  three  fellow-pupils 
often  amused  themselves  with  the  ether-inhala- 
tion, and  Dr.  Long  observed  that  when  he  be- 
came furiously  excited,  as  he  often  did,  he  was 
luicouscious  of  the  lilows  whicli  he,  by  chance, 
received  as  he  rusheil  or  tumbled  about.  He  ob- 
served the  .same  iu  his  pupils;  and  thinking  over 
this,  and  emboldened  by  what  Mr.  Wilhite  told 
him  of  the  negro-boy  recovering  after  an  hour's 
insensibility,  he  determined  to  try  whether  the 
ether-inhalation  would  make  any  one  insensible 
of  the  pain  of  an  operation.  So,  in  March,  18-12, 
nearly  three  years  before  Wells's  observations 
with  the  nitrous  oxide,  he  induced  a  Mr.  Venable, 
who  had  been  very  fond  of  inhaling  ether,  to  in- 
hale it  till  he  was  quite  insensible.  Tiien  he  dis- 
sected a  tumour  from  his  neck;  no  pain  was  felt, 
and  no  harm  followed.  Three  months  later,  he 
similarly  removed  another  tumour  from  him ;  and 
again,  iu  1843  and  in  1845,  he  operated  on  other 
three  patients,  and  none  felt  pain.  His  opera- 
tions were  known  ami  talkeil  of  in  his  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  the  neighbourhood  was  only  that  of  an 
obscure  little  town;  and  he  did  not  publish  any 
of  his  observations.  .  .  .  He  waited  to  test  the 
ether  more  thoroughly  in  some  greater  operation 
than  those  in  which  he  had  yet  tried  it;  and  then 
he  would  have  published  his  account  of  it.  While 
he  was  waiting,  others  began  to  stir  more  activel_v 
in  busier  places,  where  his  work  was  quite  un- 
known, not  even  heard  of.  Among  those  with 
whom,  in  his  unlucky  visit  to  Boston,  Wells 
talked  of  his  use  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  and  of  the 
great  discovery  which  he  believed  that  he  had 
made,  were  Dr.  Morton  and  Dr.  Charles  Jack.son. 
.  .  .  Morton  was  a  restless  energetic  dentist,  a 
rough  man,  resolute  to  get  jiractice  and  make  his 
fortune.  Jackson  was  a  (|uiet  scientific  gentle- 
man, unpractical  and  unsellish,  in  good  re]niteas 
a  chemist,  geologist,  and  unneralo,gist.  At  tlie 
time  of  Wells's  vi.sit,  iNIorton,  who  had  been  his 
pu]iil  in  1842,  and  for  a  short  time,  in  1843,  his 
jjartner,  was  studying  medicine  and  anatomy  at 
the  Massachusetts  Jledical  College,  and  was  liv- 
ing in  Jackson's  house.  Neitlier  Morton  nor 
Jackson  put  much  if  any  faitli  in  Wells's  story, 
and  Morton  witnessed  his  t'aihire  in  the  medical 
theatre.  Still,  Morion  had  it  in  his  head  lliat 
tooth  ■drawing  miglit  somehow  be  made  painless. 
.  .  .  Jackson  had  long  known,  as  many  others 
did,  of  suliiluiric  ether  licing  inhaled  for  amuse- 
ment anil  of  its  producing  elfects  like  tho.sc  of 
nitrous  oxide ;  he  knew  also  of  its  employment 


as  a  remedy  for  the  irritation  caused  by  inhaling 
chlorine.  He  had  himself  used  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  once,  in  1842,  while  using  it,  he  became 
completely  insensible,  lie  had  thus  been  led  to 
think  that  the  pure  ether  might  be  used  for  the 
prevention  of  pain  in  surgical  operations;  he 
spoke  of  it  with  some  scientific  friends,  and  some- 
times advised  a  trial  of  it;  but  he  did  not  urge 
it  or  take  any  active  steps  to  promote  even  the 
trial.  One  evening,  !Morton,  who  was  now  in 
practice  as  a  dentist,  called  on  him,  full  of  some 
scheme  which  he  did  not  divulge,  and  urgent  for 
success  iu  painless  tooth-drawing.  Jackson  ad- 
vised him  to  use  the  ether,  and  taught  him  how 
to  use  it.  On  that  same  evening,  the  30th  of 
September,  1846,  Morton  inhaled  the  ether,  put 
himself  to  sleep,  and,  when  he  awoke,  found  that 
he  had  been  asleep  for  eight  minutes.  Instantly, 
as  he  tells,  he  looked  for  an  opportunity  of  giv- 
ing it  to  a  patient;  and  one  just  then  coming  in, 
a  stout  healthy  man,  he  iuduceil  him  to  inhale, 
made  him  quite  insensible,  and  drew  his  tooth 
without  his  having  the  least  consciousness  of 
what  was  done.  But  the  great  step  had  j'et  to 
be  made.  .  .  .  Could  it  be  right  to  incur  the  risk 
of  insensibility  long  enough  and  deep  enough  for 
a  large  surgical  operatiouV  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  in  sucli  insensibilit}-  there  was  serious 
danger  to  life.  Was  it  really  so'?  Jackson  ad- 
vised Jlorton  to  ask  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  to  let  him 
try,  and  Warren  dared  to  let  him.  It  is  hard, 
now,  to  think  how  bold  the  enterprise  must  have 
seemed  to  those  who  were  cajiable  of  thinking 
accurately  on  the  facts  tlien  known.  Tlie  first 
trial  was  made  on  the  16th  of  October,  1840. 
Morton  gave  the  ether  to  a  patient  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Warren  re- 
moved a  tumour  from  his  neck.  Tlie  result  was 
not  complete  success;  the  patient  hardly  felt  the 
pain  of  the  cutting,  but  he  was  aware  that  the 
operation  was  being  performed.  On  the  next 
day,  in  a  severer  operation  by  Dr.  Hayward.  the 
success  was  perfect;  the  patient  felt  uotliing, 
and  iu  long  insensibility  there  was  no  appearance 
of  danger  to  life.  The  discovery  might  already 
be  deemed  complete;  for  the  trials  of  the  next 
following  days  had  the  same  success,  and  thence 
onwards  the  use  of  the  ether  extended  over  con- 
stantly widening  lields.  ,  .  .  It  might  almost  Ije 
said  tiiat  in  every  place,  at  least  in  Eurojie,  where 
the  discovery  was  promoted  mm'e  (puckly  tlian 
in  America,  the  month  might  be  named  Ijefore 
which  all  operative  surgery  was  agonising,  and 
after  which  it  was  painless." — Sir  J.  Paget,  Ex- 
cape  from  Piiin  (Xiiifteenth  Century.  Dec.  187!)). 
19th  Century. — The  Study  of  Fermentation 
and  its  results. — "  It  was  snme  time  ago  llie 
current  lielief  that  epidemic  diseases  generally 
were  iiroiiagated  by  a  kind  of  malaria,  which 
consisted  of  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  motor- 
decay  ;  that  when  sucli  matter  was  taken  into 
the  body  through  tlic  lungs,  skin,  or  stomach,  it 
had  the  power  of  spreading  there  the  destroying 
process  by  which  itself  had  been  assailed.  Such 
a  jjower  was  visibly  exerted  iu  the  case  of  yeast. 
A  little  leaven  was  seen  to  leaven  the  whole 
lum]i  —  a  mere  speck  of  matter,  iu  this  suii- 
poseil  stale  of  decomposition,  being  appar- 
ently competent  to  |iropagalc  indefinitely  itsown 
decay.  AVhy  should  nol  a  bit  of  rotlcn  malaria 
act  in  a  similar  manner  within  the  human  frame'? 
In  1830  a  very  wonderful  reply  was  given  to 
this  question.     In  that  year  Gaguiard  de  la  Tour 
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tiiscoverc'd  the  yciist- plant,  —  a  livin,:^  organism, 
wliifli  vvlicn  placed  in  a  proper  nR-iIiuni  feeds, 
grows,  and  reproduces  itself,  and  in  this  way 
carries  on  tlie  process  which  we  name  fermenta- 
liou.  By  this  striking  discovery  fermentation 
was  connected  with  organic  growth.  Schwann, 
of  IJerlin,  discovered  tile  yeast-iilant  indepen- 
dently about 'the  same  time." — J.  Tyndall,  Fni;/- 
ments  of  Science,  v.  1,  ch.  5. —  The  question  of 
fermentaticm  "had  come  to  present  an  entirely 
new  aspect  through  the  (iiscovery  of  Cagniard  do 
la  Tour  that  yeast  is  really  a  jilaut  belonging  to 
one  of  the  lowest  types  of  fiuigi,  wliicli  grows 
and  reproduces  itself  in  the  fermentable  tluid, 
and  who.se  vegetative  action  is  presumalily  tlie 
cau.se  of  that  fermentation,  just  as  the  develop- 
ment of  mould  in  a  jam-|)ot  occasions  a  like 
change  in  the  upper  stratum  of  the  jam,  on 
whose  surface,  and  at  whose  expense,  it  lives 
and  reproduces  itself.  Chemists  generally  — 
especially  Liebig,  who  had  a  fermentation  theory 
of  his  own  —  ixioh-poohed  this  idea  altogether; 
maintaining  the  presence  of  the  yeast-])lant  to  be  a 
mere  concomitiiiit,  and  refusing  to  lielieve  that 
it  had  any  real  share  in  the  process.  But  in  1843, 
Professor  Hebnholl/,  then  a  young  tnidistin- 
guished  man,  devised  a  method  of  stopping  the 
passage  of  organic  germs  from  a  fermenting  into 
a  fermentable  liquid,  without  checking  the  pas- 
sage of  fluids;  and  as  no  fermentation  was  then 
set  up,  he  drew  the  inference  that  the  'particu- 
late '  organic  germs,  not  the  soluble  material  of 
the  yeast,  furnish  the  primuni  mobile  of  this 
change, — ^a  doctrine  which,  though  now  luiiver- 
sally  accepted,  had  to  light  its  way  for  some 
time  against  the  whole  force  of  chemical  author- 
ity. A  little  before  Cagniard  de  la  Tour's 
discovery,  a  set  of  investigations  had  been  made 
by  Schulze  and  Schwann,  to  determine  whether 
the  exclusion  of  air  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  the  ajipearance  of  living  organisms  in 
decomposing  fluids,  or  whether  these  fluids  might 
be  kept  free  from  animal  or  vegetable  life,  h}' 
such  means  as  would  presumably  destroy-  any 
germs  which  the  air  adnritted  to  them  tiiiglit 
bring  in  from  without,  such  as  passing  it 
through  a  red-hot  tube  or  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
These  experiments,  it  should  be  said,  had  refer- 
ence rather  to  the  question  of  '  spontaneous  gen- 
eration,' or  'abiogenesis, '  than  to  the  cause  of 
fermentation  and  decomposition:  its  object  being 
to  determine  whether  the  living  things  found  by 
the  microscope  in  a  decomiiosing  liiiuid  exposed 
to  the  air,  spring  from  germs  brought  by  the  at- 
mosphere, or  are  generated  'de  novo  '  in  the  act 
of  decay  —  the  latter  doctrine  having  then  many 
upholders.  But  the  discovery  of  the  real  nature 
of  yeast,  and  the  recognition  of  the  part  it  plays 
in  alcoholic  fermentation,  gave  an  entirely  new 
value  to  Schulze's  and  Schwann's  results;  sug- 
gesting that  putrefactive  and  other  kinds  of  de- 
composition may  be  really  due,  not  (as  formerly 
supposed)  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen 
ii|ion  unstable  organic  compounds,  but  to  a  new 
arrangement  of  elements  brought  about  h_v  the  de- 
velopment of  germinal  jiarticles  deposited  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  was  at  this  point  that  Pas- 
teur took  up  the  inquiry ;  and  for  its  subsequent 
complete  working-out,  science  is  mainly  indebted 
to  him:  for  although  other  investigators  — 
notably  Professor  Tyndall  —  have  confirmed  and 
extended  his  conclusions  by  ingenious  variations 
on  his  mode  of  research,  thev  would  be  the  first 


to  acknowledge  that  all  those  main  positions 
which  have  now  gained  universal  acceptance  — 
.save  on  the  part  of  a  few  obstinate  '  irreconcile- 
ables  '  —  have  been  establi-shed  by  Pasteur's  own 
labours.  .  .  .  The  first  applic:ition  of  these  doc- 
trines to  the  study  of  disease  in  the  living  animal 
was  made  in  a  very  inqxjriant  investigation, 
conunitted  to  Pasteur  by  his  old  master  in  chem- 
istry (the  eminent  and  eloquent  Diunas),  into  the 
nature  of  the  'pebrine,'  which  was  threatening 
to  extinguish  the  whole  silk  culture  of  France 
and  Italy.  .  .  '.  Though  it  concerned  oifly  a 
humble  worm,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  .system  and  method  of  research  into 
the  nature  and  causes  of  a  large  class  of  diseases 
in  man  ami  the  higher  animals,  of  which  we  are 
now  only  begimiing  to  see  the  important  issues. 
Among  the  most  immediately  productive  of  its 
results,  may  be  accounted  the  '  antiseptic  sur- 
gery'  of  Professor  Lister;  of  which  the  principle 
is  the  careful  exclusion  of  living  bacteria  and 
other  germs,  alike  from  the  iiatural  internal 
cavities  of  the  body,  and  from  such  as  are 
formed  by  disease,  whenever  these  may  be  laid 
open  by  accident,  or  nniy  have  to  be  opened  surgi- 
cally. "  Tliisexclusion  is  effected  by  the  judicious 
use  of  carbolic  acid,  which  kills  the  germs  witli- 
out  doing  any  mischief  to  the  patient :  and  the 
saving  of  lives,  of  limbs,  and  of  severe  suffering, 
already  brought  aljout  by  this  method,  consti- 
tutes in  itself  a  glorious  triumph  alike  to  the 
scieutiflc  claborator  of  the  germ-doctrine,  and 
to  the  scientific  surgeon  by  whom  it  has  been 
thus  applied.  A  far  wider  range  of  study,  how- 
ever, soon  opened  itself.  The  revival  by  Dr. 
Parr  of  the  doctrine  of  'zymosis  '  (fermentation), 
—  long  ago  suggested  by  the  sagacity  of  Robert 
Boyle,  and  practically  taken  uj)  in  the  middle  of 
the"  last  century  by  Sir  John  Pringle  (the  most 
scientific  physician  of  his  time), — as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  efl'ect  produced  in  the  blood  by  the 
introduction  of  a  specific  poison  (such  as  that  of 
small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  cholera,  typhus, 
ic),  had  naturally  directed  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  men  to  the  question  (often  previously 
raised  speculatively),  whether  these  specific 
poisons  are  not  really  organic  germs,  each  kind 
of  which,  a  real  '  eontagium  vivum,'  when  s<jwn 
in  the  circulating  fluid,  jiroduces  a  definite 
'zymosis'  of  its  own,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  poison  is  reproduced  with  large  increase,  ex- 
actly after  the  manner  of  yeast  in  a  fermenting 
wort.  Pasteur's  success  brought  this  question 
to  the  front,  as  one  not  to  talk  about,  but  to  work 
at," — W.  B.  Carpenter,  Disease-Gcnns  (Xinehentli 
Cent  urn.  Oct..  1881). 

Also  IX:  L.  Pasteur,  Stmlies  in  Fermentation. 
— Dr.  Duclaux.   Fcnmiitatinn. 

19th  Century,  —  Virchow  and  Cellular 
Pathology. — "That  really  gifted  scholar  and 
paragon  of  industry  and  attainment.  Rudolph 
Vircliow.  announced  in  1858  a  theory  known  as 
Jlodern  Vitalism  which  was  borrowed  from 
natural  scientific  medicine  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  vitalism  of  the  ]irevious  century  in 
this,  that  it  breaks  up  the  old  vital  force,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  either  distributed  through- 
out the  entire  body,  or  located  in  a  few  organs, 
into  air  indefinite  uundier  of  associate  vital 
forces  workini'  harmoniiiu.sly.  and  assigns  to 
them  all  the  final  elementary  principles  without 
microscopic  seat.  'Every  animal  principle  has 
a  sum  of  vital  unities,  each  of  which  bears  all 
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the  clmracteristics  of  life.  Tlie  cliaracteristics 
and  unity  of  life  cannot  be  found  in  any  deter- 
minate point  of  a  higher  organism,  o.  g. ,  in  tlie 
hrain,  but  only  in  the  detiuite,  ever  recurring  ar- 
rangements of  each  element  present.  Hence  it 
results  that  the  composition  of  a  large  body 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  social  arrangement,  in  which 
each  one  of  the  movements  of  individual  exist- 
ence is  dependent  upon  the  others,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  each  element  has  a  special  activity  of 
its  own,  and  that  each,  although  it  receives  the 
impulse  to  its  own  activity  from  other  jiarts,  still 
itself  performs  its  own  functions.'  This  it  will 
be  seen  is  nothing  but  another  way  of  expressing 
the  cell  doctrine  to  which  most  medical  men  are 
now  committed,  which  means  that  our  bodies  are 
built  up  with  cells,  and  that  each  cell  has  a  unity 
and  a  purpose  of  its  own.  Sir  Robert  Ilooke  in 
1677  discovered  plant  cells.  Schwann  discovered 
animal  cells,  and  Robert  Brown  discovered  cell 
nuclei,  but  it  remained  for  Virchow,  using  the 
microscope,  to  supplj'  the  gap  which  had  risen 
between  anatomical  knowledge  and  medical  the- 
ory, that  is,  to  supply  a  'cellular  pathology,' 
since  which  time  the  cell  has  assumed  the  role 
wdiich  the  fibre  occupied  in  the  theories  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries.  Time  alone  can  decide 
as  to  the  ultimate  validity  of  these  views.  This 
theory  was  from  its  announcement  most  enthusi- 
astically received,  and  so  far  has  responded  to 
nearly  all  the  requirements  which  have  been 
made  of  it.  Even  its  author  was  almost  startled 
with  its  success.  ...  As  a  result  of  Virchow's 
labors  there  has  arisen  in  Germany  what  has 
been  called  the  medical  school  of  natural  sciences 
of  which  Virchow  is  the  intellectual  father. 
This  school  seeks  mainly  by  means  of  patho- 
logical anatomy  and  microscopj',  experimental 
physiology  and  pathology,  and  the  other  applied 
sciences,  or  ratlier  bj-  their  methods,  to  make 
medicine  also  an  exact  science." — Roswell  Park, 
Lefts.  'Ill  the  lli.st.  of  Mi'dicine  (in  MS. ). 

19th  Century. — The  development  of  Bacteri- 
ology.—  "The  traditional  expression  contagium 
vivum  received  a  more  precise  meaning  in  1840 
from  Ilenle,  who  in  his  '  Pathologischen  Unter- 
suchungen,'  showed  clearly  and  distinctly  that 
the  contagia  till  then  invisible  must  be  regarded 
as  living  organisms,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  this 
view.  ...  If  we  are  forced  to  recognise  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  living  beings  in  these 
contagia,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should 
not  regard  them  as  real  living  beings,  parasites. 
For  the  only  general  distinction  between  their 
mode  of  appearance  and  operation  and  that  of 
parasites  is,  that  the  parasites  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  have  been  seen  and  the  contagia 
liave  not.  That  this  may  be  due  to  imperfect 
observation  is  shown  by  the  experiments  on  the 
itch  in  1840,  in  which  the  contagium,  the  itch- 
mite,  though  almost  visible  without  magnifying 
power,  was  long  at  least  misunderstood.  It  was 
only  a  short  time  before  that  the  microscopic 
Fungus,  Achorion,  which  causes  faviis,  was 
unexpectedly  di.scovereil,  as  well  as  the  Fungus 
which  gives  rise  I0  l,be  infectious  disease  in  the 
caterpillar  of  tlie  silkworm  known  as  muscar- 
dine.  (Jther  and  similar  ca.ses  occurred  at  a 
later  time,  and  among  them  that  of  the  discov- 
ery of  the  Trichinae  between  I80O  and  1800,  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  a  contagious  para- 
site long  overlooked,  llenle  repeated  his  state- 
ments in  1853  iu  his  '  Rationelle  Pathologic,'  but 


for  reasons  which  it  is  not  our  business  to  exam- 
ine, his  views  on  animal  pathology  met  with 
little  attention  or  approval.  It  was  in  coimection 
with  plant-pathology  that  Henle's  views  were 
first  destined  to  further  development,  and  ob- 
tained a  firmer  footing.  It  is  true  that  the 
botanists  who  occupied  themselves  with  the  dis- 
eases of  plants  knew  nothing  of  Henle's  patho- 
logical writings,  but  made  independent  efforts  to 
carry  on  some  first  attempts  which  had  been 
made  with  distinguished  success  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century.  But  they  did  in  fact  strike 
upon  the  path  indicated  by  Henle,  and  the  con- 
stant advance  made  after,  about  the  year  1850, 
resulted  not  only  in  the  tracing  back  of  all  infec- 
tious diseases  in  plants  to  parasites  as  their  ex- 
citing cause,  but  in  proving  that  most  of  the 
diseases  of  plants  are  due  to  ])arasitic  infection. 
It  may  now  certainly  be  admitted  that  the  task 
was  comparatively  easy  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, jjartly  because  the  structure  of  plants 
makes  them  more  accessible  to  research,  partly 
because  most  of  the  parasites  whicli  infect  them 
are  true  Fungi,  and  consicleralily  larger  than 
most  of  the  contagia  of  animal  bodies.  From 
this  time  observers  in  the  domain  of  animal 
pathology,  partly  influenced,  more  or  less,  by 
these  discoveries  in  botany,  and  |iartly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  revival  of  the  vitalistic  theory  of 
fermentation  by  Pasteur  about  tlie  year  1860,  re- 
turned to  Henle's  vitalistic  theory  of  contagion. 
Henle  himself,  in  the  exposition  of  his  views, 
had  already  indicated  the  points  of  comparison 
between  his  own  tlieoiy  anil  the  theory  of  fer- 
mentation founded  at  that  time  by  Cagniard- 
Latour  and  Schwann.  Under  the  influence,  as 
he  expressly  says,  of  Pasteur's  writings,  Davaine 
recalled  to  mind  the  little  rods  first  seen  by  his 
teacher,  Rayer,  in  the  blood  of  an  animal  suffer- 
ing from  anthrax,  and  actually  discovered  in  them 
the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease,  which  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  an  infectious  disease  both  con- 
tagious and  miasmatic  also,  in  so  far  as  it  origi- 
nates, as  has  been  said,  in  anthrax -districts. 
This  was,  in  1863,  a  very  important  confirmation 
of  Henle's  theory,  inasmuch  as  a  very  small  para- 
site, not  very  easy  of  observation  at  that  time, 
was  recognised  as  a  contagium.  It  was  some 
time  before  much  further  advance  was  made. 
.  .  .  The  latest  advance  to  be  I'ecorded  be- 
gins with  the  participation  of  Robert  Koch  in 
the  work  of  research  since  1876." — A.  De  Bary, 
Lectures  on  Bucteria,  pp.  145-148. — "  M.  Pasteur 
is  no  ordinary  man ;  he  is  one  of  the  rare  indi- 
viduals who  must  be  described  by  the  term 
'genius.'  Having  commenced  his  scientilic  ca- 
reer and  attained  great  distinction  as  a  chemist, 
M.  Pasteur  was  led  b_y  his  study  of  the  chemical 
process  of  fermentations  to  give  bis  attention  to 
the  i)lienomena  of  disease  in  living  bodies  re- 
sembling fermentations.  Owing  to  a  singular 
and  fortunate  mental  characteristic,  lie  has  been 
able,  not  simpl}'  to  pursue  a  rigid  path  of  inves- 
tigatiim  dictated  by  the  logical  or  natural  con- 
nection of  the  phenomena  investigated,  but  de- 
liberately to  select  f(U'  inquiry  matters  of  the 
most  profound  imporlancc  to  the  community, 
and  to  bring  his  inquiries  to  a  successful  practi- 
cal issue  in  a  large  number  of  instances.  Thus 
he  has  saved  the  silkworm  indu.stry  of  France 
and  Italy  from  destruction,  he  has  taught  the 
French  wine-makers  to  quickly  mature  their 
wine,  he  has  effected  an  enormous  improvement 
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ami  economy  in  llii'  iniinul':ioture  of  lioer.  In,'  lias 
rescued  the  sheep  and  cattle  of  Europe  I'nini  the 
fatal  disease  'anlhra.x,'  and  it  is  probalile  —  lie 
would  not  liimself  assert  that  it  is  at  present 
more  than  probable  —  that  he  has  rendered 
hydrophobia  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  discov- 
erics  made  Ijy  this  rcmarkalde  man  would  have 
rendereil  him,  had  he  patented  their  aiinlicatiou 
and  disijoscd  of  them  according  to  connnercial 
principles,  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  They 
represent  a  gain  of  some  millions  sterling  annu- 
ally to  the  community.  .  .  .  M.  Pasteur's  tirst 
e.speriinent  in  relation  to  hydrophobia  was  made 
in  December  1880,  when  he  inoculated  two  rab- 
bits with  the  mucus  from  the  mouth  of  a  child 
which  had  died  of  that  disease.  As  his  ini|uiries 
extended  he  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  estab- 
lish by  means  of  experiment  even  the  most  ele- 
mentary facts  with  regard  U>  the  disease,  for  the 
existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  was  extremely 
small,  and  much  of  what  passed  for  knowledge 
was  only  ill-founded  tradition," — E,  R,  Lankes- 
ter.  The  Ailvan cement  of  Science,  pp.  121-123, — 
"The  development  of  our  knowledge  relating  to 
the  bacteria,  stimulated  \)y  the  controversy  re- 
lating to  spontaneo\is  generation  and  by  the 
demonstration  that  various  processes  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction  are  due  to  microorgan- 
isms of  this  class,  has  depended  largely  upon 
improvemeuts  in  methods  of  research.  Among 
the  mpst  important  points  in  the  development  of 
bacteriological  technique  we  may  mention, 
first,  the  use  of  a  cotton  air  Ulter  (Schriider  and 
Von  Dusch,  IS.")!);  second,  the  sterilization  of 
culture  fluids  by  heat  (methods  perfected  by 
Pasteur,  Koch,  and  others);  third,  the  use  of  the 
.■uiiliue  dj'es  as  staining  agents  (tirst  recom- 
mendeil  by  Weigert  in  18TT):  fourth,  the  intro- 
duction of  solid  culture  media  and  the  'plate 
method  '  for  obtaining  pure  cultures,  by  Koch  in 
1881,  The  various  imiirovcments  in  methods  of 
research,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  solid 
culture  media  and  Koch's  '  plate  method  '  for 
isolating  bacteria  from  mixed  cultures,  have 
|)laced  bacteriology  upon  a  scientilic  basis,  ,  ,  , 
It  was  a  distinguished  French  physician,  Da- 
vaine,  who  first  demonstrated  the  etiological  re- 
lation of  a  microorganism  of  this  class  to  a 
specitic  infectious  disease.  The  anthrax  bacillus 
had  been  seen  in  the  blood  of  animals  dying 
from  this  disease  by  PoUender  in  1849,  and  by 
Davaine  in  IS^M,  but  it  was  several  years  later 
(1863)  before  the  last-named  observer  claimed  to 
liave  demonstrated  by  inoculation  experiments 
the  causal  relation  of  the  bacillus  to  the  disease 
in  question.  The  experiments  of  Davaine  were 
not  generally  accepted  as  conclusive,  because  in 
inoculating  an  animal  with  blood  containing  the 
bacillus,  from  an  infecteil  animal  which  had  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease,  the  living  microorganism 
was  associated  with  material  from  the  bod}' 
of  the  diseased  animal.  This  objection  was  sub- 
secjuently  removed  by  the  experiments  of  Pas- 
teur, Koch,  and  many  others,  with  pure  cultures 
of  the  bacillus,  which  were  shown  to  have  tlie 
same  pathogenic  cfTects  as  had  been  obtained  in 
inoculation  exiieriments  with  the  blood  of  an  in- 
fected animal." — G.  M.  Sternberg,  Miiimal  of 
Bacteriohiciy ,  p.  6, — "In  1870  the  eminent  micro- 
scopist,  Professor  Colin,  of  Breslau,  was  in  Lon- 
don, and  he  then  handed  me  a  number  of  his 
'  Beitriige,'  containing  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Koch  on 
Splenic  Fever  (Milzbrand,   Charbon,   ilalignant 
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Pustule),  which  seemed  to  me  to  mark  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  this  formidable  disease.  With 
admirable  patience,  skill,  and  penetration  Koch 
followed  up  the  life  history  of  bacillus  anthracis, 
the  contagium  of  this  fever.  At  the  time  here 
referred  to  he  was  a  young  physician  holding  a 
small  appointment  in  the  neighljourhood  of 
IJrcslau,  and  it  was  easy  to  i)redict,  ami  in- 
deed I  predicted  at  the  time,  that  he  would 
soon  find  himself  in  a  liigher  position.  When 
I  next  heard  of  him  he  was  lie.ad  of  the  Im- 
perial Sanitary  Institute  of  Berlin,  .  ,  ,  Koch 
was  not  the  discoverer  of  tlie  parasite  of  sidenic 
fever,  Davaine  and  Raycr,  in  18o0,  had  ob- 
served the  litlU^  uucroscopic  rods  in  the  blood 
of  animals  which  h;id  died  of  splenic  fever.  But 
they  were  (luite  unconscious  of  the  signilicancc 
of  their  observation,  and  for  thirteen  j'ears,  as 
JI,  Uadot  informs  us,  strangely  let  the  matter 
drop.  In  1863  Davaine's  attention  was  again 
directed  to  the  subject  by  the  researches  of  Pas- 
teur, and  he  then  pronounced  the  parasite  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  fever.  He  was  opposed  by 
some  of  his  fellow-countrymen;  long  discussions 
followed,  and  a  second  period  of  thirteen  years, 
ending  with  the  publication  of  Koeli's  paper, 
elapsed  before  .M,  Pasteur  took  up  the  question, 
I  always,  indeed,  assumed  that  from  the  paper 
of  the  learned  German  came  the  impulse  towards 
a  line  of  inquiry  in  which  M,  Pasteur  has 
achieved  such  splendid  results.  "^J.  Tyndall, 
Aeic  Finr/meiits,  pp.  190-191,— "  On  the  24th  of 
JIareh,  1882,  an  address  of  very  serious  public 
import  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Koch  before  the 
Physiological  Society  of  Berlin,  ,  ,  ,  The  ad- 
dress ,  ,  ,  is  entitled  '  The  Etiology  of  Tubercu- 
lar Disea.se.'  Koch  first  made  himself  known, 
and  famous,  by  the  penetration,  skill,  and  thor- 
oughness of  his  researches  on  the  contagium  of 
anthrax,  or  splenic  fever.  .  .  .  Koch's  last  in- 
ipiiry  deals  with  a  disease  which,  in  point  of 
mortality,  stands  at  the  head  of  them  all.  'If,' 
he  says,  '  the  seriousness  of  a  malady  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  its  victims,  then  the  most 
dreaded  pests  which  have  hitherto  ravaged  the 
world  —  plague  and  cholera  included  —  must 
stand  far  behind  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion.' Then  follows  the  startling  statement  that 
one-seventh  of  the  deaths  of  the  human  race  are 
due  to  tubercular  disease.  Prior  to  Koch  it  had 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  that  the  disease  was 
communicable;  and  the  aim  of  the  Berlin  physi- 
cian has  been  to  determine  the  jirccise  character 
of  the  contagium  which  jirevious  experiments  on 
inoculation  and  inhalation  had  proved  to  be 
capable  of  indefinite  transfer  and  reproduction. 
He  subjected  the  diseased  organs  of  a  great 
number  of  men  and  animals  to  microscopic  ex- 
amination, and  found,  in  all  cases,  the  tubercles 
infested  by  a  minute,  rod-shaped  para.site,  which 
by  means  of  a  sjiecial  dye,  he  ditTcrentiated  from 
the  surrounding  tissue.  '  It  was, '  he  says,  '  in  the 
highest  degree  impressive  to  observe  in  the  centre 
of  the  tubercle-cell  the  minute  organism  wdiicli 
had  created  it. '  Transferring  directly,  by  inocu- 
lation, the  tuberculous  matter  from  "diseased 
animals  to  healthy  ones,  he  in  every  instance  re- 
produced the  disease.  To  meet  "the  objection 
that  it  was  not  the  parasite  itself,  but  some  virus 
in  which  it  was  imbedded  in  the  diseased  organ, 
that  was  the  real  contagium,  he  cultivated 
his  bacilli  artificially  for  long  periods  of  time 
and     through     many     successive     generations. 
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^Vith  a  speck  of  matter,  for  exaiii]ile.  from  a 
tuberculous  liuman  lung,  he  infected  a  sub- 
stance prepared,  after  much  trial,  by  himself, 
with  the  view  of  all'ording  nutriment  to  the  para- 
site. In  this  medium  he  permitted  it  to  grow 
and  multiply.  From  the  new  generation  he  took 
a  minute  sample,  and  infected  therewith  fresh 
nutritive  matter,  thus  i)roducing  another  brood. 
Generation  after  generation  of  Ijacilli  were  de- 
veloped in  this  way,  without  the  intervention  of 
disease.  At  the  end  of  the  process,  which  some- 
times embraced  successive  cultivations  extend- 
ing over  half  a  year,  the  purified  bacilli  were 
introduced  into  the  circulation  of  healthy  animals 
(if  various  kinds.  In  every  case  inoculation  was 
followed  by  the  reproduction  and  spread  of  the 
parasite,  and  the  generation  of  the  original  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  The  moral  of  these  experiments  is 
obvious.  In  no  other  conceivable  way  than  that 
pursued  by  Koch  could  the  true  character  of  the 
most  destructive  malady  by  wdiieh  humanity  is 
now  a.ssailed  be  determined.  And  however 
noisy  the  fanaticism  of  the  moment  may  be,  the 
common-sense  of  Englishmen  will  not,  in  the 
long  run,  permit  it  to  enact  cruelty  in  the  name 
of  tenderness,  or  to  debar  us  from  tlie  light  and 
leading  of  such  investigations  as  that  which  is 
here  so  imperfectly  described." — J.  Tyndall,  iV'c  (P 
Frayinentsi,  pp.  423-4'2.S. 

19th  Century. — The  Theory  of  Germ  Dis- 
eases.— "An  account  of  the  innumerable  ques- 
tions and  investigations  in  this  dejiartmeut  of 
modern  pathogenesis,  of  the  various  views  on 
certain  questions,  etc.,  does  not  fall  within  the 
compass  of  our  brief  sketch.  Nor  are  we  able 
to  furnish  a  consistent  theory,  simply  because 
such  an  one  does  not  [1889]  exist.  One  fact 
alone  is  agreed  upon,  to  wit,  that  certain  of  the 
lower  fungi,  as  parasites  within  or  upon  the 
body,  excite  disca.ses  (infectious  diseases).  As 
regards  the  modus  operandi  of  tliese  parasites 
two  main  theories  are  held.  According  to  one 
tlieory,  these  parasites,  by  their  development, 
deprive  the  body  of  its  nutriment  and  endanger 
life  particularly  when,  thronging  in  the  blood, 
they  deprive  tliis  of  the  oxygen  necessary  for  ex- 
istence. According  to  the  other  theory,  the}' 
threaten  life  by  occasioning  decompositions 
which  engender  putrid  poisons  (ptomaines). 
These  latter  (loisons  were  first  isolateil  by  P.  L. 
I'auum  in  18.5(5,  and  have  been  recently  specially 
studied  by  Brieger  (Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin, 
1885-86).  They  act  differently  upon  bodies  ac- 
cording to  tlie  variety  of  the  alkaloidal  poison. 
Metschuikoff  regards  the  white  blood-corpuscles 
us  antagonists  of  these  parasites  (thus  explaining 
the  cases  of  recovery  from  parasitic  diseases), 
and  in  this  point  of  view  calls  them  'phago 
cytes.'  On  the  other  hand  E.  .Salmon  and  Theo- 
dore Smith  ('Transactions  of  the  Washington 
Biological  Society,  Feb.  22d,  1880)  were  thefirst 
to  demonstrate  that  sterilized  nutritive  solutions 
or  germ-free  products  of  change  of  matter  of  the 
virulent  exciters  of  disease,  when  injected,  afford 
protection.  A.  Chauveau  as  early  as  1880  liad 
brought  forward  evidence  of  tlie  iirobaliility  of 
tills  fact,  and  Hans  Buchner  in  1S79  admitted 
the  possibility  of  depriving  bacteria  of  their 
virulence.  Pasteur,  liowever,  Ijelieves  he  has 
demonstrated  that  liy  continued  cultures  (also  a 
sort  of  bacillary  Isopathy)  ■  debilitated  '  germs 
act  as  prophylactics  against  the  corresponding 
parasitic  diseases,  and  he  even  thinks  he  has  con- 


firmed this  by  his  inoculations  against  liydro- 
]ihobia  —  a  view,  at  all  events,  still  open  to 
doubt.  .  .  .  The  chief  diseases  regarded  as  of 
parasitic  origin  at  jiresent  are :  anthrax  ( Da  value, 
18.j0):  rela]ising  fever  (Obermeier,  l.'iTS);  gon- 
oriiuea  and  blenorrha'a  neonatorum  (Neisser, 
1879);  glanders  (Struck,  1S83,  Loeffler  and 
Schiitz)  ;  syphilis  (Sigm.  Lustsarteu,  1884); 
diphtheria  (Oertel,  Letzerich,  Klebs);  typhus 
(Eberle,  Klebs);  tuberculosis  (Koch,  "l882); 
cholera  (Koch,  1884);  lepra  (Armauer- Hansen); 
actinomycosis  (Bollinger  in  cattle,  18T7 ;  Israel 
in  man,  1884);  .septicannia  (Klebs);  erysipelas 
(Fehleisen);  pneumonia  (FriedliiiKler);  malarial 
fever  (Klebs,  Tommasi-Crudeli.  Marchiafava); 
malignant  cedema  (Koch);  tetanus  (Carle  and 
Pattone,  Nieolaier,  Poeschlaub  assumed  a  te- 
tania occasioned  by  bacilli);  cancer  (Scheuerlen; 
ju-iority  contested  by  Dr.  G.  Kajipia  and  Prof. 
Domingo  Freire  of  Rio  Janeiro);  yellow  fever 
(microbe  claimed  to  have  been  discovered  by 
Freire);  dysentery  (bacillary  diplitheritis  of.  the 
large  intestine);  cholera  nostras  (Finkler  and 
Prior);  scarlet  fever  (Coze  and  Feltz,  '72);  variola 
and  vaccina  (Keber.  Zidzer,  Weigert.  Klebs); 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  (Klebs,  Waki- 
eyer,  Ejipinger);  endocarditis  (Ziegler);  ha'ino- 
philia  neonatorum  (Klebs,  Ep))inger);  trachoma 
(Sattler);  keratitis  (Leber  —  aspergillus);  ulcus 
rodens  cornea'  (Saltier);  gononiifcal  rheumatism 
(Petrone.  Kammcrer).  If  the  bacterial  theory  of 
infection,  constantly  threatening  life  by  such 
numerous  pathogenic  varieties  of  infecting  organ- 
isius,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  glooiii}-  one.  the 
anti-bacterial  Phagocyte  Theory  of  Metschuikoff. 
professor  of  zoology  in  Odessa,  is  adapted  to 
make  one  feel  moi-e  comfortable,  inasmuch  as  it 
brings  into  view  the  pos.sibility  of  an  antagonism 
to  these  infecting  organisms,  and  explains  the 
method  of  nature's  cures.  Metschnikoft'  observed 
that  the  wandering  cells — the  white  blood  cor- 
jniscles  —  after  the  manner  of  ama'ba'.  surround, 
hold  fast,  digest  ("  devour,"  hence  '  phagocytes  '), 
and  thus  render  harmless  the  bacteria  wdiich 
have  entered  the  body.  .  .  .  The  prophylactic 
effects  of  inoculation  arc  explained  on  the  theory 
that  by  means  of  this  operation  the  wandering 
cells  are  prepared,  as  it  were,  for  subsequent 
accidental  irruiitions  of  siiuilar  iiathogenic  bac- 
teria, are  haliituated  or  eompelled  thereby  to  at 
once  devour  such  organisms  wlien  they  enter  the 
body  spontaneously,  anil  thus  to  render  them 
harinless.  Inoculation  would  thus  be  a  sort  of 
training  or  education  of  the  phagocytes.  The 
immunity  of  many  persons  from  infectious  dis- 
eases, so  far  as  it  is  not  effected  Ijy  inoculations, 
would  by  analogy  be  cxplaiiU'd  on  the  tlieory 
tliat  with  such  individuals  the  jiliagocytes  are 
friim  the  outset  .so  constituted  tliat  tliey  at  once 
render  harmless  any  stray  bacteria  wliich  come 
within  their  domain  Ijy  immediately  devouring 
tliein.  .  .  .  'When  ...  in  spite  of  the  phago- 
cytes, the  patients  <lie  of  infectious  diseases,  the 
fact  is  to  be  explained  by  the  excessive  number 
of  the  bacteria  present,  wliich  is  .so  great  that  the 
jihagoeytes  are  unequal  to  the  task  of  'devour- 
ing'tliem  all." — T.  II.  Baas,  (Jiitlims  of  the  His- 
iiivii  <[f  Miilii-iii,'.  pi>.  ]iti)7-li)i)9. 

19th  Century. — Sanitary  Science  and  Legis- 
lation.— "Together  with  the  growth  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease  there  has 
been  .  .  .  slowly  growing  up  also  a  new  kind 
of  warfare   against  disease.      It  is  this  science 
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of  hygiene  which  is  now  iirmnisinj;  ti>  tninsforni 
nil  tiic  old  triulitioniil  ways  of  ilcalin,!;;  with  dis- 
Oiise,  iinil  wliich  now  makes  i)ossil)le  the  organi- 
sation of  the  eonditions  of  lieallli.  And  tliis 
science  of  liygien<'.  it  must  be  repeated,  rests  on 
the  exact  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease 
which  we  are  now  obtaining.  ...  At  the  be- 
giiniing  of  the  eighteenth  century  Jlead,  a  fa- 
mous iihysieian  of  that  day.  whose  reputation 
still  lives,  had  proposed  the  formation  of  a  cen- 
tral board  of  healtli  to  organise  common  meas- 
ures for  the  public  safety.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  more  than  a  lunidred  years  later,  in  ISol, 
under  tlie  inlluence  of  the  terror  of  cholera,  that 
this  lirst  step  was  taken;  so  that,  as  it  lias  been 
well  .said  and  often  since  proved,  '  jianic  is  the 
parent  of  sanitation.'  In  1(S4'2  isir  Edwin  Chad- 
wick  issued  his  report  on  '  The  Sanitary  Condi- 
tion of  the  Lal)ouring  Population  of  Great 
Britain.'  This  report  produced  marked  eifect, 
and  may  tndy  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the 
new  era  of  collective  action,  embodying  itself  in 
legislation  directed  to  the  preservation  of  na- 
tional liealth,  an  era  which  is  thus  just  half  a 
century  old.  Chadwiek's  report  leil  to  a  Roj'al 
Commission,  which  was  the  tirst  step  in  the  ele- 
vation of  piiblic  health  to  a  State  interest;  and  a 
few  years  later  (1847)  Liverpool,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  London,  appointed  the  first 
medical  officers  of  health  in  Great  Britain.  In 
1848  another  epidemic  of  cholera  appeared,  and  a 
General  Board  of  Health  was  established.  Dur- 
ing this  epidemic  Dr.  Snow  began  those  in- 
quiries which  led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
spread  of  the  disease  was  due  to  the  contamina- 
tion of  drinking-water  by  the  intestinal  dis- 
charges of  patients.  That  discovery  marked  the 
first  great  stage  in  the  new  movement.  Hence- 
forth the  objects  to  be  striven  for  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  sanitation  became  ever  more  clear  and 
precise,  and  a  sueee.ssiou  of  notable  discoveries 
in  connection  with  various  epidemics  enlarged 
the  sphere  of  sanitation,  and  revealed  new  possi- 
bilities in  the  pi'eventiou  of  liuman  misery." — 
H.  Ellis,  The  KntioiKtlisntion  of  Ilcnlth,  pp. 
21-24. — "  Of  all  countries  of  the  civilized  world, 
none  has  a  sanitary  code  so  complete  and  so  pre- 
cise as  England.  In  addition,  English  legisla- 
tion is  distinguished  from  that  of  other  countries, 
by  the  fact  tliat  the  princi[)al  regulations  ema- 
nate from  Parliament  instead  of  being  simple  ad- 
ministrative orders.  Thus  the  legislation  is  the 
work  of  the  nation,  which  has  recognised  its 
necessity  in  its  own  interest.  Consequently  the 
laws  are  respected,  and,  as  a  rule,  religiously  ob- 
served, without  objection  or  murmur.  In  the 
whole  coiintry,  the  marvellous  results  which  have 
been  produced  can  be  seen.  Thanks  to  these 
laws,  the  rate  of  mortality  has  Ijcen  lowered, 
the  mean  duration  of  life  increased,  the  amount 
of  sickness  decreased.  They  have  greatly  alle- 
viated the  misery  in  the  houses  of  the  poor,  who, 
thanks  to  sanitary  measures,  have  a  better 
prospect  of  recovering  their  health  and  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  subsistence  and  that 
of  their  families.  .  .  .  The  sanitary  administra- 
tion of  England  is,  in  accordance  with  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  of  18Tr),  in  tlie  hands  of  a  central 
authority,  the  Local  Government  Board;  and  lo- 
cal authorities,  the  Local  Boards  of  Health.  The 
Local  Government  Board  consists  of  a  presitlent, 
nominated  by  the  Queen,  and  the  following  ex- 
olKcio   members ;  —  the   Lord   President   of  the 


Privy  Council,  all  the  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  for  the  time  being,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exclieipier.  a  I'arliamentary 
Sccrc'tary,  and  a  permanent  Secretary.  The 
Presiilent  and  Secretaries  are.  ])roperly  sjieaking, 
the  directors  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
the  other  members  being  only  consulted  on  mat- 
ters of  prime  inqiortance.  Nine  special  depart- 
ments are  controlled  by  the  Local  Government 
Board:  1.  Poor-law  administratirni.  2.  Legal 
questions.  3.  Sanitary  regidations  respecting 
buildings.  4.  Sanitary  regulations  respecting 
sewers,  streets,  etc.  5.  Medical  and  hygienic 
matters.  6.  Vaccination.  7.  The  Hygiene  of 
factories.  8.  The  water  sujiply  of  London.  9. 
Statistics.  Medical  and  sanitary  matters  are  un- 
der the  direction  of  a  Jledical  Ullicer,  and  an  As- 
sistant Medical  (Officer." — A.  Palmberg,  Trcntine 
on  Pitblic  Ileidth:  Eiuiland.  ch.  1. — "  The  United 
States  have  no  uniform  legislation  for  the  organi- 
zation of  public  hygiene  to  the  present  day. 
Each  State  organizes  this  service  as  it  chooses. 
.  .  .  That  which  characterizes  the  sanitary  or- 
ganization of  the  Stiites  is  the  fact  that,  in  a 
large  nimiber  of  States,  the  right  is  granted  to 
the  sanitary  administrations  to  carry  before  the 
justices  the  infractions  of  the  regulations  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  similar  organization  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  with  a  little  less  independence, 
and  it  is  the  logical  result  of  the  general  system 
of  administration  which  exists  in  the  American 
Union.  .  .  .  Without  doubt  the  day  will  come 
when  the  National  Board  of  Health  will  be  by- 
act  of  Congress,  with  the  consent  of  all  the  States, 
the  real  superior  council  of  public  hj'giene  of  the 
American  Union."  —  E.  Seve,  On  the  General 
Orynnhntion  of  Puhlic  Hyyiene  (Proceedings,  In- 
terndt'l  Siinitciry  Conference,  1881).  —  "The  Gen- 
eral Government  [of  the  United  States]  can  do 
little  in  the  way  of  compulsory  legislation, 
■which  might  interfere  with  the  action  of  the 
several  States  to  control  their  own  sanitary 
affairs.  It  is  possible  that  upon  the  groimil  of 
power  to  legislate  with  regard  to  commerce,  it 
might  establish  some  general  s_vstem  of  quaran- 
tine and  do  soinething  toward  the  preventi(jn  of 
the  pollution  of  navigable  streams;  but  it  could 
probably  only  do  this  with  such  restrictions  and 
exceptions  as  would  make  its  action  of  little 
practical  value,  unless,  indeed,  it  should  re.sort 
to  its  right  of  eminent  domain,  and  become  liable 
for  all  damages,  individual  or  municipal,  which 
its  action  might  cause.  .  .  .  No  one  would  deny 
that  the  General  Government  can  properly  create 
an  organization  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and 
diffusing  information  on  sanitary  matters;  but 
comparatively  few  understand  how  much  real 
power  and  influence  such  an  organization  might 
acquire  without  having  the  slightest  legal  au- 
thority to  enforce  any  of  its  recommendations. 
The  passing  of  sanitary  laws,  and  the  granting 
to  a  certain  department  the  power  to  enforce 
these  laws,  will  not  ensure  good  public  health 
unless  the  pulilic  at  large  supports  those  laws 
intelligently,  and  it  can  only  do  this  through 
State  and  municipal  sanitary  organizations.  The 
General  Government  might  do  much  to  promote 
the  formation  of  such  organizations,  and  to 
assist  them  in  various  ways.  .  ,  .  By  the  '  act 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  infectious  or  con- 
tagious diseases  into  the  United  States,  and  to 
establish  a  national  board  of  health,'  approved 
March  3,  1870,  the  first  step  has  been  taken  in 
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the  (iirertion  above  iuilicated.  The  act  provides 
for  a  national  board  of  liealth,  to  consist  of  seven 
lueiiibers,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  of  four 
otiicers  detailed  from  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Army.  Medical  Department  of  the  Xav}'. 
and  the  "Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  respectively.  No  definite 
term  of  Office  is  prescribed,  the  Board  being 
essentially  provisional  in  character.  Tlie  duties 
of  tlie  board  are  '  to  obtain  information  upon  all 
matters  aft'ecting  the  jiublic  health,  to  advise  the 
several  departments  of  the  government,  the  exec- 
utives of  the  several  States,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  all  ques- 


tions submitted  by  them,  or  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  tlie  l)0ard  such  advice  may  tend  to  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  the  pidilic 
health.'  The  board  is  also  directed  to  prepare  a 
plan  for  a  national  public  health  organization  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences." — J.  S.  Billings,  Iiilruil.  to  "A  Tnntixc 
on  Hygiene  tind  Public  Ileidth,"  ed.  by  A.  II.  Buck. 
Also  IN:  Sir  J.  Simon.  EiitjUah  ,Stiintary  Iil- 
stitiitions. —  The  same.  Public  Health:  Reports 
of  the  Medicid  Officer  of  the  Pricy  Council  and 
Local  Gov't  Board.  —  United  States  National 
Board  of  Health,  Annual  Reports. —  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Health,  Annual  Reports. 


MEDICI,  The. 

14-27.  aud  after. 


Sec  Florence:  A.  D.  1378- 


MEDINA:  the  City  of  the  Prophet.— By 
Mahomet's  Hegira  or  flight  from  Mecca  to  Yeth- 
rib.  A.  D.  62'3."the  latter  city  became  the  seat  of 
Islam  and  was  heuceforwaril  known  as  Medina  — 
Jledinet-en-Neby — "the  City  of  tlie  Prophet." 
— S.  Lane-Poole,  .??«(/;■(•.«  ('/;  a  Mo.i'/ur.  ch.  2. — See 

JL\Hl>.\IET-\N  COXQIEST:    A.    D.   (iO!)-(!;j3. 

A.  D.  66i. — The  Caliphate  transferred.    See 

M-\IIOMETAS  CoX(ifEST:    A.  D.  (1111. 

A.  D.   683. — Stormed   and   sacked. —  In   the 

civil  war  which  followed  the  accession  of  Yezid, 
the  second  of  the  Oniey_yad  caliphs,  Medina  was 
besieged  and  stormed  by  Yezid's  army  and  given 
up  for  three  days  to  every  imaginable  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiery.  The  inhabitants 
who  survived  were  made  slaves. — Sir  W.  Muir, 
Annals  of  the  Early  Cidiphcde,  ch.  50. 

Also  in:  '\V.  Irving,  Mahomet  and  his  Suc- 
cessors, V.  3,  ch.  47. — See  M.\homet.\n  Conquest: 
A.  D.  715-750. 


MEDINA  DEL  RIO  SECO,  Battle  of.    See 

Spain;  A.  D.  IsosiM.w — September). 

MEDIOLANUM.— Modern  Milan.  Taken 
bv  the  Romans  in  233  B.  C.  from  the  Insubriau 
Gauls.     See  Home:  B.  C.  29.5-191. 

MEDIOMATRICES,  The.— A  tribe  in  Bel- 
gic  Gaul  which  occupied  a  region  extending 
from  the  upper  course  of  the  Meuse  to  the  Rhine. 
—Napoleon  III.,  Hi.it.  of  Ccmir,  b/c.  3,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note (r.  2). 

MEDIOMATRICL— The  original  form  of 
the  name  of  the  city  of  Metz,  which  had  been 
called  Divoduruni  bv  the  Gauls  at  an  I'.-nlier day. 

MEDISM.— MEDIZED  GREEKS.— Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Persians  against  the  Greeks, 
the  former  had  many  friends  antl  allies,  both 
secret  and  open,  among  the  latter.  These  were 
commonly  called  iMedized  Greeks,  and  their  trea- 
son went  bv  the  name  of  Medisni, 

MEDITERRANEAN  SEA: 'When  named. 
— "  For  this  sea  .  .  .  the  Greeks  had  no  distinc- 
tive name,  because  it  had  .so  long  been  practically 
the  only  one  known  to  them;  and  Strabo  can 
only  distinguLsh  it  as  'the  Inner'  or  'Our'  Sea. 
.  .  .  The  now  familiar  appellation  of  Mediter- 
ranean is  in  like  manner  first  used  by  Solinus 
[third  century],  only  as  a  convenient  designation, 
not  as  a  strictly  geographical  term.  .  .  .  The 
first  extant  author  who  employs  it  distinctly  as  a 
proper  name  is  Isidorus,  who  wrote  in  the  seventh 
century."— E.  II.  Bunburv,  Hist,  of  Ancient  Gear/., 
ch.  21,  sect.  1,  ch.  2:i,  sect.''i.  fool- note.  ch.  .31  (i'.  2). 

MEERUT,  The  Sepoy  mutiny  at.  Sec 
Inol\;  a.  D.  1S57(.Mav). 


MEGALESIA,  The.     See  Ludi. 

MEGALOPOLIS  :  B.  C.  371.— The  found- 
ing of  the  city.     See  Greece:  B.  C.  371. 

B.  C.  317. — Defense  against  Polysperchon. 

See  Greece:  B.  C.  331-:U2. 

B.  C.  222. — Destruction   and   restoration. — 

The  last  exjiloit  of  Cleomenes  of  Sparta,  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Aclueaa  League  ami  its  ally, 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  liefore  tlie  fatal  field  of 
Sellasia.  was  tlie  capture  of  ilegalopolis,  B.  C. 
222.  Jlost  of  the  citizens  escaped.  He  olfercd 
to  restore  their  town  to  them  if  they  would  for- 
sake the  League.  They  refused,  and  he  de- 
stroyed it,  so  utterly  that  its  restoration  was  be- 
lieved to  be  impossible.  But  in  the  following 
year  the  inhabitants  were  brought  back  aud 
Megalopolis  existed  again,  though  never  with  its 
former  importance. — Polybius,  Histories,  bk.  2, 
ch.  5o  and  after  (i:  \). 

B.  C.  194-183. — In  the  Achaian  League. — 
"  The  city  of  Megalopolis  held  at  this  time  (IJ.  C. 
19-1—183]  the  same  sort  of  position  in  the  Achaian 
League  which  the  State  of  Virginia  held  in  the 
first  days  of  the  Americau  Union.  Without  any 
sort  of  legal  preeminence,  without  at  all  assum- 
ing the  character  of  a  capital.  Jlegalopolis  was 
clearly  tlic  first  city  of  the  League,  the  city  which 
gave  the  nation  the  largest  projiortion  of  its  lead- 
ing statesmen.  Megalopolis,  like  Virginia,  was 
'  the  Mother  of  Presidents,'  and  that  too  of  Presi- 
dents of  different  political  parties.  As  Virginia 
produced  both  Washington  and  Jeflferson,  so 
^Iegalopolis.  if  she  produced  Philopoimcn  and 
Lykortas,  produced  also  Aristainos  and  Dioph- 
aues. " — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  Federal  Gut't,  ch. 
9,  sect.  2. 


MEGARA.— :\Iegara,  the  ancient  Greek  city 
and  st.ite  whose  territory  lay  between  Attica  anil 
Corinth,  forming  part  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus, 
"  is  aftirmcd  to  have  been  originally  settled  by 
the  Dorians  of  Corinth,  aud  to  have  remained  for 
some  time  a  dependency  of  that  city.  Il  is  farther 
said  to  have  been  at  first  merely  one  of  five  sep- 
arate villages  —  Jlegara,  Ilenca,  Pcira'a,  Ivy  no- 
sura,  Tripodiskus  —  inhabited  by  a  kindred  popu- 
lation, and  generally  on  friendly  terms,  yet 
sometimes  distracted  by  quarrels  [see  Corinth  : 
B.  C.  715-725].  .  .  .  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
respecting  this  alleged  early  subjection  of  Me- 
gar:i.  we  know  it  in  the  historical  age.  and  that 
too  as  early  as  the  lllh  (Jlymiiiad.  only  as  an  in- 
dependent Dorian  iit\-.  maintaining  the  integ- 
rity of  its  territory  under  its  leader  Orsippus,  the 
famous  Olympic  runner,  against  some  powerful 
enemies,  probably  the  Corinthians.  It  was  .if  no 
mean  consideration,  possessing  a  territory  which 
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fxtcuilod  across  MdumI  (Jcivuicia  to  I  lie  ('oiiMlliiiin 
Gulf,  on  which  the  t'ortilicd  town  iiiiil  [lort  of 
]*C\i{iP,  belonging  to  the  Alcgiiiians,  was  sitUiitcd. 
It  was  mother  of  curly  iuwl  (list  ant  colonies, —  and 
conilJCtcnt,  iluring  the  time  of  Solon,  to  carry  on 
a  protracted  contest  with  the  Alheiiiiins,  for  the 
posscs.sion  of  Salaniis;  wherein,  ulthough  the  lat- 
ter were  at  last  victorious,  it  was  not  witho\itan 
intermediate  jieriod  of  ill-success  and  despair." 
— G.  Grote,  llht.  ,if  Cnrri-,  pt.  3,  rli.  9.— See, 
also,  GUKHCK:    TlIH    MlcUATIONS. 

B.  C.  610-600. — Struggle  with  Athens  for 
Salamis. — Spartan  arbitration  favorable  to 
the  Athenians.     Sei' Athens:  IS.  ('.  (ilO-.'iSO. 

B.  C.  458-456. — Alliance  with  Athens  in  war 
with  Corinth  and  itgina.  See  Giii;kci;:  I?.  ('. 
4.>s-4.5(j. 

B.  C.  446-445. — Rising  against  Athens.  See 
Giucece;  15.  G.  44y~44.-). 

B.  C.  431-424. — Athenian  invasions  and  rav- 
ages.    See  Athens:  1!.  ('.  431. 

B.  C.  339-338. —  Resistance  to  Philip  of 
Macedon.     See  GuicixE:  15.  G.  'Afu-'i'M. 

MEGARA  OF  CARTHAGE,  The.  See 
<  'autiiaoe:  Divisions. 

MEGIDDO.— The  valley  of  Megiddo,  form- 
ing the  western  part  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon,  in  northern  Palestine  —  stretching  from 
the  valley  of  the  .Ionian  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  along  tlic  course  of  the  river  Kishon  —  was 
the  field  of  many  important  battles  in  ancient 
times.  Thothmcs  III.  of  the  eighteentli  Egyp- 
tian dynasty,  whose  reign  is  placed  about  1600 
B.  C.,  met  tliere.  near  the  city  of  Megiddo,  and 
defeated  a  confederacy  of  Syrian  and  Canaauite 
princes  who  attempted  to  throw  off  his  yolie.  A 
remarliable  account  of  his  victory  and  of  the 
.sjioils  he  took  is  preserved  in  inscriptions  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at  Karnak.  —  II.  Brugsch, 
Ilist.  of  Efjypt.  eh.  13  (».  1). — It  was  at  Megiddo, 
also,  that  Sisera,  commanding  the  forces  of  the 
Cauaanites,  was  beaten  and  driven  to  flight  by 
the  Israelites  under  Barak.  Gideon's  assault  on 
tlie  Midianites  was  from  the  slope  of  Jlount 
Gilboa,  which  rises  out  of  the  same  valley.  The 
latter  battle  has  been  called  by  historians  the 
Battle  of  Jezreel,  and  Jezrccl  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  the  name  of  the  valley  of  Esdraelon.  It  was 
there  that  the  Philistines  were  arrayed  wlien  Saul 
fought  his  last  battle  with  them,  and  on  tlie  slopes 
of  Gilboa  he  fell  on  his  sword  and  died.  On  the 
same  historic  plain,  near  the  city  of  Jlegiddo, 
Josiah,  king  of  Jndah,  fought  against  Necho, 
the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  B.  C.  609,  and  was  de- 
feated and  mortally  wounded.  The  plain  of 
Megiildo  was  so  often,  in  fact,  the  meetiug  place 
of  ancient  armies  that  it  seems  to  have  come  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  tj'pical  battle-ground,  and 
apparently  the  name  Armageddon  in  Hevelations 
is  an  allusion  to  it  in  that  .sense.  Tlic  ancient 
city  of  Megiddo  lias  been  ideutitieil  in  site  with 
the  present  town  of  Led jCin,  which  is  the  Legio 
of  the  Romans  —  tlie  station  of  a  Uoinan  legion. 

MEGISTANES,  The.— "The  king  [of  tlic 
Parthian  monarchy]  was  permanently  advised  by 
two  councils,  consisting  of  persons  not  of  his  own 
nomination,  whom  rights,  conferred  by  birth  or 
otlice,  entitled  to  their  seats.  One  of  these  was 
a  family  conclave,  ...  or  assembly  of  the  full- 
grown  males  of  the  Ro3'al  House;  the  other  was 
a  senate  comprising  both  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  chiefs  of  the  nation,  the  Sophi,  or  '  Wise 


Men,'  and  the  Magi,  or  '  Priests.'  Together  these 
two  bodies  con.stitnted  the  Megistanes,  the 
■  Nobles  '  or  '  Great  Men' — the  privileged  class 
which  to  a  considerable  extent  cliecked  and  con- 
trolled the  monarch.  Tlie  monarchy  was  elec- 
tive; but  only  in  the  house  of  the  Ar.sacidie." — 
G.  Rawlinson,  Sixtli  Great  Oriental  Monarchy, 
ch.  r, 

MEHDl,  Al.     See  M.Mini.  Ai,. 

MEHEMET  ALI  AND  THE  INDE- 
PENDENT PASHALIK  OF  EGYPT.  See 
TruKs;  A.  I).  ls;51-l.S4ll;  and  Ki.vi'T:  A.  D. 
1S4II-1N(;!). 

MEHERRINS,  The.     See  Ameuicax  Ano- 

KI(.IN|.;>;    1H(H;1<)IS  TliniES  OF  THE  SovTir. 

MEIGS,  Fort,  Sieges  of.  Sei;  Uniteu  Statk- 

()E.\m,:     A.I).    lSrJ-lS13     llAltlUSON's     NOKTll 
WESll;UN    (  AMI'AII^N. 

MELBOURNE  MINISTRIES,  The.  .See 
Enoi.ami:   a.  1).  l.':)34-1837 ;  and  1841-1842. 

MELCHITES.— A  name  applied  in  the  re- 
ligious controversies  of  the  6th  century.  Iiy  the 
heretical  Jacobites,  to  the  adherents  of  the  ortho- 
dox church.  It  .signified  that  they  were  im- 
perialists, or  royalists,  t:iking  their  doctrines 
irom  the  sovereign  jiower. — II.  F.  Tozer,  The 
Cliiirrh  tniil  the  Eastern  Kiiipire,  ch.  5. 

MELDiE,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Gaul 
which  was  established  in  the  north  of  the  modern 
French  department  of  the  Seine-et-Marne  .-ind  in 
a  small  part  of  the  department  of  the  Oise. — 
NajMileon  III.,  Ilist.  "f  Ciesar,  b/c.  3,  ch.  2,  foot- 
note (i\  2). 

MELIAN  FAMINE.  See  Greece;  B.  C. 
416. 

MELIGNANO,  or  MARIGNANO,  Bat- 
tle of.     See  France:   A.   1 ).  l.^il."). 

MELISCEET  INDIANS,  The.  See  Amer 
ican  .Xroiuoines  :  Ai,<ioNiiriAN  Family. 

MELORIA,  Battles  of  (1241  and  12841.  Sec 
Pisa:   A.   1).  Hl()3-12li;!. 

MELOS  :  Siege,  conquest  and  massacre  by 
the  Athenians.     See  (iuEECE:   B.  ('.  416. 

MELUN,  Siege  of. — One  of  the  important 
sieges  in  the  second  campaign  of  the  English 
king  Henry  V.  in  Fniiice.  A.  D.  1420.  —  Mon- 
strelet,  Chronicles,  bk.  1,  (■/(.  226-230  (c.  1). 

MEMLUKS.     See  Mamelukes. 

MEMPHIS,  Egypt.— "Tlie  foundation  of 
Memphis  is  the  first  event  in  Egyptian  history, 
the  one  large  historical  incident  in  tlie  reign  of 
the  first  king,  who  emerges  a  real  man  from  the 
shadowland  which  the  Egyptians  called  the 
reign  of  the  gods.  .  .  .  Menes,  tlie  founder  of 
IMemphis  and  Egyptian  historj',  came  from  the 
south.  Civilisation  descended  the  Xile.  His 
native  jilace  was  Tliinis,  or  This,  in  L'pper 
Egypt,  a  still  older  town,  where  his  .shadowy 
predecessors  ruled.  ...  A  great  engineering 
work  was  tlie  first  act  of  the  builder.  He  chose 
his  site  .  .  .  but  the  stream  was  on  the  wrong 
side,  flowing  below  the  Libyan  chain,  flowing 
over  where  the  city  should  be,  offering  no  water- 
bulwark  against  the  invader  from  the  eastern 
border.  So  he  raised,  a  few  miles  to  the  south,  a 
mighty  dyke,  and  turned  the  river  into  the  pres- 
ent course,  founding  the  city  on  the  west  bank, 
with  the  desert  liehind  and  the  Nile  before.  .  .  . 
The  new  city  received  a  name  which  reflects  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ancient  founder;  he  called  it 
Mennufre,  'the  Good'  or  'Perfect  JIansion.' 
This  was  the  civil  name.   .   .   .  The  civil  name  is 
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MEMPHIS. 


.MENDICANT  ORDEUS. 


the  parout  of  the  Greek  Jlempliis  and  the  He- 
brew Jloph.  also  founil  in  the  form  Noph." — R. 
S.  Poole,  Citic.i  of  Egypt,  ch.  1.  —  See.  also, 
Egypt:  The  Old  Empire  .\Nn  thk  Midpi.e 
Empihe, 

A.  D.  640-641.— Surrender  to  the  Moslems. 
See  Mahometan-  Com;i"est:  A.  D.  (UiMUii. 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn.:  A.  D.  1739-1740.— A 
French  fort  on  the  site.  See  LonsiAX.v:  A.  I). 
i:i'J-17.-)0. 

A.  D.  1862.— Naval  fight  in  the  river.— Sur- 
render of  the  city  to  the  Union  forces.  See 
UxiTEi)  States  OF  A.M. :  A.  D.  1^02  (.Iune:  On 
the  Mississippi  I. 


MENAPII,  The.  See  Belo.e;  also,  Ire- 
LANIi;    Ti;ir.Es  of  eaiu.y  C'ei-tic  inhajutaxts. 

MENDICANT  ORDERS.— Franciscans. 
— Dominicans. — "This  period  [12-13th  cen- 
turies], so  prolific  in  institutions  of  every  sort, 
also  gave  birtli  to  the  ^Mendicant  orders,  a  species 
of  spiritual  chivalry  still  more  generous  and 
heroic  than  that  which  we  have  just  treated  [the 
military-religious  orders],  and  unicjuc  in  history. 
.  .  .  Many  causes  comljined  to  call  them  into 
existence.  In  proportion  as  the  Church  grew 
wealthy  her  discipline  relaxed,  and  dangers 
menace<l  her  on  every  side.  ,  .  .  The  problem 
thus  presented  to  the  Church  was  takcu  up  at 
the  opening  of  the  13th  century,  and  thrown  into 
practical  shape  by  two  men  equally  eminent  in 
intellectual  endowments  and  spiritual  gifts. 
While  each  solved  it  in  his  own  way,  they  were 
both  attached  to  each  other  by  the  closest  friend- 
ship. Dominic,  a  memberof  tlie  powerful  house 
of  Guzman,  was  born  in  the  year  117U,  at  Calla- 
ruega  (Calahorra,  in  Old  Castile),  a  village  in  the 
diocese  of  Osma.  While  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  university  of  Valencia,  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  spirit  of  charity  and  self-sacrifice.  .  .  . 
riiego.  Bishop  of  Osma,  ...  a  man  of  severe 
character,  and  ardently  devoted  to  the  good  of 
the  Church,  foiuid  in  Dominic  one  after  his  own 
heart.  He  took  the  yovuig  ju-iest  with  him  on  a 
mission  which  he  made  to  the  south  of  France." 
Dominic  was  tinall}'  left  in  charge  of  the  missicm, 
"His  |ieaceful  disposition,  his  spirit  of  prayer, 
his  charity,  forbearance,  and  patient  temper 
forme<l  a  consoling  contrast  to  the  bloody  crusade 
which  had  recently  been  set  on  foot  against  the 
Albigenses.  After  spending  ten  years  in  this 
toilsome  and  thankless  mission,  laboui'ing  only 
for  love  of  God  ;iud  the  protit  of  souls,  he  set  out 
for  Rome,  in  lilo.  with  his  plans  fully  matured, 
and  submitted  to  Pojie  Innocent  HI.  the  project 
of  giving  to  the  Church  a  new  method  of  defence, 
in  an  order  which  should  combine  the  contem- 
plative life  of  the  monk  with  the  active  career  of 
a  secular  priest.  .  .  .  Innocent  gave  his  sanction 
to  Dominic'.s  project,  provided  he  would  manage 
to  liring  it  under  some  of  the  existing  Rules. 
Dominic  accordingly  selected  the  Rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  introducing  a  few  changes,  witli  a 
view  to  greater  severity,  taken  from  the  Rule  of 
the  Premonstratensians.  That  the  members  of 
the  new  order  might  be  free  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  their  s|iiritual  labours,  they  were  for- 
bidden to  aceeiit  any  property  requiring  their 
active  adminisiraticjn,  but  were  i)ermitled  to  re- 
ceive the  incomes  of  such  as  was  adniinistered 
by  others.  Property,  therefore,  miglit  l)e  held 
by  the  Order  as  a  body,  but  not  administered  by 
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its  members.  Pope  Honorius  III,  confirmed  the 
action  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  ap- 
proved the  Order  in  the  following  year,  giving 
it,  from  its  object,  the  name  of  the  '  Order  of 
Friars  Preaclicrs'  ('Ordo  Priedicatornm,  Fratres 
Pra'dicatores ')....  Dominic  foimdcd,  in  the 
year  1206,  an  Order  of  Dominican  luuis,  ,  .  . 
The  dress  of  the  Dominicans  is  a  white  garment 
and  scapular,  rescudiling  in  form  that  of  the 
Augustinians,  with  a  black  cloak  and  a  pointed 
cap.  Francis  of  Assisi,  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
merchant  named  Bernardini,  was  born  in  tlie  year 
1182,  in  Assisi,  in  Umbria.  His  baptismal  name 
was  John,  but  fronr  his  habit  of  reading  the 
romances  of  the  Troubadours  in  his  youth,  he 
gradually  acquired  the  name  of  II  Francesco,  or 
the  Little  Frenchman.  .  ,  .  When  about  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  he  fell  dangerously  ill.  and, 
while  suffering  from  this  attack,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  train  of  religious  thought  which  led  him 
to  con.sider  the  emptiness  and  uselessness  of  his 
past  life,  .  .  .  He  .  ,  ,  conceived  the  idea  of 
founding  a  society  whose  members  shoulil  go 
about  through  the  whole  world,  after  the  man- 
ner of  tlie  apostles,  preaching  and  exhorting  to 
penance,  .  .  ,  Ilis  zeal  gradually  excited  emula- 
tion, and  prompted  others  to  aspire  after  the 
same  perfection.  His  first  associates  were  his 
townsmen,  Bernard  Quintavalle  and  Peter  Cat- 
tano,  and  others  soon  followed.  Their  habit 
consisted  of  a  long  brown  tunic  of  coarse  woolen 
cloth,  surmounteii  by  a  hood  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, and  confined  about  the  waist  with  a 
hempen  cord.  This  simple  but  ennoliling  dress 
was  selected  because  it  was  that  of  the  poor 
peasants  of  the  surrounding  country.  .  .  .  He 
sent  his  companions,  two-and-two,  in  all  direc- 
tions, saying  to  them  in  taking  leave:  'Go:  al- 
ways travel  two-aud-two.  Pray  until  the  third 
hour;  then  only  may  you  speak.  Let  your 
speech  be  simple  and  humble.'  .  .  .  With  St. 
Francis,  absolute  jioverty  was  not  only  a  prac- 
tice, it  was  the  essential  principle  on  which  he 
based  his  Order.  Not  only  were  the  individual 
members  forbidden  to  have  any  personal  prop- 
erty whatever,  but  neither  could  they  liohl  any 
as  an  Order,  and  were  entirely  dejiendent  for 
their  support  upon  alms.  .  .  .  Hence  the  chief 
dillerenec  between  mendicant  and  other  monastic 
orders  consists  in  this,  that,  in  the  former,  beg- 
ging takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  vow  of  per- 
sonal poverty.  ...  In  1223,  Pope  Honorius  IIL 
approved  the  Order  of  Franciscans  (Fratres  j^Iino- 
res).  to  which  .  .  .  Innocent  HI.  had  given  a 
verbal  sanction  in  1210." — J.  Alzog,  Maiuial  of 
Univ.  Church  Hist.,  sect.  247  (».  2), — "They  were 
called  '  Friars '  because,  out  of  humility,  their 
founders  would  not  have  them  called  'Fatlier' 
and  'Dominus,'  like  the  monks,  but  simply 
'  Brother' (' Fratcr,'  '  Frere,' Friar),  .  ,  .  Domi- 
nic gave  to  his  order  the  name  of  Preaching 
Friars:  more  conunonly  they  were  styled  Domin- 
icans, or,  from  the  colour  of  their  habits.  Black 
Friars.  .  .  .  The  Franciscans  were  styled  by 
their  foiuider  'Fratri  Minori ' — lesser  brothers, 
Friars  Minors;  they  were  more  usually  called 
Grey  Friars,  from  tlie  colour  of  their  habits,  or 
Cordeliers,  from  the  knotted  cord  which  formed 
their  cliaracteristic  girdle," — E.  L.  Cutis,  Scenes 
mill  C/iiiriiclir.i  of  tin  }[iil(IU'.  Ages,  ch.  .'). — "  Peo- 
ple t:ilk  of  •  Monks  and  Friars'  as  if  these  were 
convertible  terms.  The  truth  is  that  the  differ- 
ence  between   the   Monks  and   the    Friars   was 
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MERCY  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION. 


almost  one  nf  Uiinl.  'I'lir  .Mipiil;  was  supposcMl 
never  to  leave  liis  cloister.  Tlie  F'riar  in  St. 
Francis'  first  intention  had  no  cloi.ster  to  leave." 
— A.  Jessopp,  The  (.'iiiniiiij  <if  the  Friiirn.  1. 

Also  in:  Jlrs.  Olipliant,  Life  of  St.  Francinjif 
Axsisi. — II.  L.  Laeordaire,  L/'fc  cf  St.  Doiiiinic. 
— R.  Pauli,  I'idiire.i  nf  Old  ji'iir/lJuii/.  eh.  2.—E. 
F.  Henderson,  Select  llistoricul  Di/cnments  of  the 
Middle  Af/en.  bk.  3,  no.  8.— P.  Sabatier,  Life  of  St. 
Francis  if  Atasiu. 

MENENDEZ'S  MASSACRE  OF  FLOR- 
IDA  HUGUENOTS.     Si-c  I'lokiha:    A.    1). 

MENHIR.—  Cleaning  literally  "  long-stone." 
The  name  is  usually  given  to  single,  up- 
right stones,  sometimes  very  large,  wliieh  are 
found  in  the  British  islands,  France  and  else- 
where, and  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  rude 
sepulchral  monuments  of  some  of  the  earlier 
races,  Celtic  and  pre-Celtie. —  Sir  .1.  Lulil)ock, 
Prehistovic  Timen,  ch.  H. 

MENOMINEES,  The.  See  A.meiiic.^n-  Ab- 
ouioiNKs:   Ai,i;(iN(;riAN'  F.\.\lii.Y. 

MENTANA,  Battle  of  (1867).  See  It.\lv: 
A.  D.  1^07-1870.  ^ 

MENTZ:  Origin.     See  .Mocontiaci'm. 

A.  D.  406.  — Destruction  by  the  Germans. 
See  Gaui.:  A.  D.  400-411!). 

12th  Century.  —  Origin  of  the  electorate. 
See  C4KiotANV:  A.  D.  HOo-ll.VJ. 

A.  D.  1455-1456. —  Appearance  of  the  first 
printed  book.     Si'c  PiuxTixc;:  A.  D.  14:i0-14o(i. 

A.  D.  1631. —  Occupied  by  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  of  Sweden.  See  Gek.many:  A.  1).  1(5:j1- 
1G33. 

A.  D.  1792.  —  Occupation  by  the  French 
Revolutionary  army. — Incorporation  with  the 
French  Republic.  See  France:  A.  D.  17'J'3 
(SEPTE.xniEll — Decembeh). 

A.  D.  1793. — Recovery  by  the  Germans.  See 
France:  A.  D.  K!i:!  (Ji'i.v — Decemiieri. 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Extinction  of  the  electo- 
rate.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  18U1-1803. 


MENTZ,  Treaty  of  (1621).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1G21-I(i23. 

MENZEL  PAPERS,  The.  Sec  Germany: 
A.  D.  17."i."j-175«,  and  17."ili. 

MERCED,  The  order  of  La. —  "Jayme  [king 
of  Aragon,  called  El  Con(iuistador],  when  a 
captive  in  the  hands  of  Simon  tie  3Ioutfort  [see 
Sp.wn:  a.  D.  1-.213-1238],  had— mere  baby  as  he 
was  —  made  a  vow  that,  when  he  should  be  a 
man  and  a  king,  he  would  endeavour  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  redemption  of  captives.  Sfi.  before 
he  was  a  man  in  age.  he  instituted  another  re- 
ligious order  of  knighthood,  called  La  Merced, 
which  added  to  their  other  duties  that  of  collect- 
ing alms  and  using  them  for  the  ransoming  of 
captives  to  the  Moors." — C.  M.  Yonge,  The 
Story  of  the  Christiana  and  Moors  of  Spain,  p. 
184. 

MERCENARIES,  Revolt  of  the.  See  Car- 
thage: B.  C.  •341--,'::!«. 

MERCHANT  ADVENTURERS.—  'The 
original  Companj'  of  the  Merchant  Adventurers 
cai'ried  on  trade  chiefly  with  the  Netherlands. 
Their  principal  mart  was  at  first  Bruges,  whence 
it  was  removed  to  Antwerp  early  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  distinction  from  the  staplers,  who 
dealt  in  certain  raw  materials,  the  Merchant  Ad- 
venturers had  the  monopoly  of  exporting  certain 


manufactured  articles,  especialh'  cloths.  Though 
of  national  importance,  they  constituted  a  strictly 
private  company,  and  not.  like  the  staplers,  an 
adiuiiitstrative  organ  of  the  British  government. 
The  former  were  all  subjects  of  the  English 
crown;  the  staplers  were  m;ide  up  of  aliens  as 
well  as  Englislimen.  In  the  sixteenth  an<l  .seven- 
teenth centuries  frequent  dissensions  broke  out 
between  these  two  bodies  regarding  the  exporta- 
tion of  cloth.  To  carry  on  foreign  trade  freely 
in  wool  as  well  as  in  clotli,  a  merchant  had  to 
,ioin  both  companies.  Much  obscurity  liangs 
over  the  early  liistory  of  the  Merchant  Adven- 
turers. They  claimed  that  John.  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant, founded  tlicir  society  in  121()  or  1248,  and 
that  it  f>rigiMally  bore  thc^  name  of  tlie  Brother- 
hood of  St.  Tliomas  a  Beeket.  But  it  could 
scarcely  have  existed  in  its  later  form  before  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  cloth  industry 
began  to  flourish  in  England.  The  earliest 
charter  granted  to  it  as  an  organized  association 
dates  from  the  year  1407.  Their  powers  were 
greatly  increased  by  Henry  VII.  The  soul  of 
this  society,  and  perhaps  its  original  nucleus, 
was  tlie  Mercers'  ('omi)any  of  London.  .  .  . 
Though  the  most  influential  Merchant  Adven- 
turers resided  in  London,  there  were  many  in 
other  English  towns.  .  .  .  The  contrast  between 
the  old  Gild  Merchant  and  the  Company  of  Mer- 
chant Adventurers  is  striking.  The  one  had  to 
do  whollj'  with  foreign  trade,  and  its  members 
were  forbidden  to  e.xercise  a  manual  occupation 
or  even  to  be  retail  shopkeepers :  the  other  con- 
sisted mainlj-  of  small  shopkeepers  and  artisan.s. 
The  line  of  demarkation  between  merchants  and 
manual  craftsmen  was  sharply  drawn  by  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  term 
'merchant'  having  already  acquired  its  modern 
siguitieation  as  a  dealer  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Besides  the  Company  of  Merchant  Adventurers 
trading  to  the  Low  Countries  —  which  during 
the  eighteenth  century  was  called  the  Hamljurg 
Company  —  varic  ms  new  Companies  of  JMerchaut 
Adventurers  trading  to  other  lands  arose  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  especially 
during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  her  immedi- 
ate .successors.  Among  them  were  the  Russian 
or  JIuscovy  Company,  the  Turkey  or  Levant 
Company,  the  Guine:i  Company,  "the  Jlorocco 
Company,  the  Eastland  Company,  the  Spanish 
Company,  and  the  East  India  Company,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  the  most  powerful  of  them  all." 
—  C.  Gross,  The  Gild  Merchant,  pp.  148-156. 

MERCHANT  GUILD.  See  Guilds,  Me- 
di.evai.. 

MERCHANT  TAYLORS'  SCHOOL.  See 
Education.  Modern;  Elkorean  Countries. — 
England. 

MERCIA,  The  Kingdom  of. — A  kingdom 
formed  at  the  close  of  the  6th  centuiy  by  the 
AVest  Angles,  on  the  \Velsh  border,  or  ^March. 
The  people  who  formed  it  had  acquired  the  name 
of  Jlen  of  the  March,  from  which  they  came  to 
be  called  Jlercians,  and  their  kingdom  Mercia. 
In  the  next  century,  under  King  Penda.  its  terri- 
tory and  its  power  were  greatly  extended,  at  the 
expense  of  Northumbria.  —  J.  R.  Green,  The 
Makinq  of  Enyland. — See,  also,  England:  A.  D. 
.547-63:1. 

MERCY  FOR  THE  REDEMPTION  OF 
CHRISTIAN  CAPTIVES,  The  Order  of.— 
"For  the  institution  of  this  godlike  order,  the 
Christian  world  was  indebted  to  Pope  Innocent 
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MESSEXE. 


III.,  nt  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  .  .  .  Tlie 
exertions  of  the  order  were  .soon  crowned  witli 
success.  One  third  of  its  revenues  was  appro- 
priated to  the  objects  of  its  foundation,  and 
thousands  groaning  in  slavery  were  restored  to 
their  country.  .  .  .  The  order  .  .  .  met  with  so 
much  encouragement  that,  in  the  time  of  Alberic, 
the  monk  (who  wrote  about  forty  years  after  its 
institution),  the  number  of  monastic  houses 
amounted  to  600.  most  of  whicli  were  situated 
in  France,  Lombardy  and  Spain." — S.  A.  Dun- 
ham, Hist,  iif  Spain  and  Portutjal,  bk.  3,  sect.  3, 
ch.  4  (r.  4). 

MERGENTHEIM,  Battle  of  (1645).  See 
Gt;i!.MA.\v:  A.  1).  1640-1134.5. 

MERIDA,  Origin  of.    See  Emerit.v  ArorsT.\. 
A.  D.  712. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  Arab- 
Moors.     See  Sp.\in:  A.  D.  711-713. 

MERIDIAN,  Miss.,  Sherman's  Raid  to. 
See  I'xiTKi)  St-^tes  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1808-1804 
(Decembkr— .Vpril;   Tennessee — Mississippi). 

MERMNAD^,  The.— The  third  dynasty 
of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  beginning  with  Gygcs 
and  ending  with  Cra?sus. — M.  Duncker,  Hist,  of 
Aiilii/iiili/'^ hk.  4,  i-/i.  17  (<■.  3). 

MEROE,  The  Kingdom  of.     See  Ethiopi.v. 

ME  ROM,  Battle  of.— The  final  great  victory 
Won  liy  Josluia  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan,  over 
the  Canaanite  and  Amorite  kings,  under  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  over-king  or  chieftain  among  them. — Dean 
Stanley,  Lects.  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewisli  Church, 
lect.  12  (r.  1). 

MEROVINGIANS,  The.  See  Fh.yxks  : 
A,  I).  44S-4.-,li;  anil  .")11-7.V3, 

MERRIMAC  AND  MONITOR,  Battle  of 
the.  See  United  St.\tes  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862 
(March  I. 

MERRYMOUNT.  See  M.\ss.\chusetts  : 
A.  I).  1022-1028. 

MERT.^,  The.  See  Brit.\in:  Celtic 
Trit-.ks. 

MERTON,  Statutes  of.— A  body  of  laws 
enacted  at  a  Great  Council  held  at  jlcrton,  in 
England,  under  Henry  III.,  A.  D.  1236,  which 
marks  an  important  advance  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  constitutional  legislation. — G.  W.  Pro- 
tliero,  Sinwn  ile  Mont  fort. 

MERU.     See  Merv. 


MERV,  OR  MERU  :  A.  D.  1221.— Destruc- 
tion by  Jingis  Khan. — In  the  mercile.ss  march 
through  Central  Asia  of  the  awful  Mongol  horde 
set  in  motion  by  Jingis  Khan,  the  great  city  of 
Jleru  (modern  Jlerv)  was  readied  in  the  autumn 
of  A.  D.  1220.  This  was  "Meru  Shahjan.  i.  e.. 
Meru  the  king  of  the  world,  one  of  the  four 
chief  cities  of  Khorassan,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  had  been  the  capital  of 
the  great  Seljuk  Sultans  Melikshah  and  Sanjar, 
and  was  very  rich  and  populous.  It  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  ]\Icri  el  rond,  also  called  the 
Murjab.  .  .  .  The  sic'ge  commenced  on  the  'iT>{\\ 
of  February,  1221.  The  governor  of  the  town 
.  .  .  .sent  a  venerable  imam  as  an  envoy  to  the 
Mongol  camp.  He  returned  with  such  fair 
promises  that  the  governor  himself  repaired  to 
the  camp,  and  was  loaded  with  presents:  he  was 
asked  to  send  for  his  chief  relations  and  friends; 
when  these  were  fairly  in  his  power,  Tului  [one 
of  the  sons  of  Jingis  Khan]  ordered  them  all. 


including  the  governor,  to  be  killeil.  The  Mon- 
gols then  entered  the  town,  the  inhaljilanls  were 
ordered  to  evacuate  it  with  their  treasures;  the 
mournful  procession,  we  are  tolil,  took  four  days 
to  defile  out.  .  .  .  A  general  and  frightful  mas- 
sacre ensued;  only  400  artisans  and  a  certain 
number  of  young  people  were  reserved  as  slaves. 
The  author  of  the  '  Jhankushai '  says  that  the 
Seyid  Yzz-ud-din.  a  man  renowned  for  his  virtues 
and  piety,  assisted  b_v  man_v  people,  were  thirteen 
days  in  counting  the  corpses,  which  luunbered 
1,300,000.  Ibn  al  Ethir  says  that  700.000  corpses 
were  counted.  The  town  was  sacked,  tlie  mau- 
soleum of  the  Sultan  Sanjar  was  rifled  and  then 
burnt,  and  the  walls  and  citadel  of  Meru  levelled 
with  the  ground." — H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the 
JFonrjols,  1:  1,  p.  87. — See.  also,  Kiiou.^ss.\n  : 
A.  D.  1220-1221. 

A.  D.  1884. — Russian  occupation.     Sec  Rl"S- 
sn:   A.  I).  1869-lti.sl. 


MERWAN   I.,  Caliph,  A.   D.   683-684 

Merwan  II.,  Caliph,  744-7.50. 

MERWING.— <Jue  of  the  forms  given  to  the 
name  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Franks,  estab- 
lished in  power  by  Clovis,  and  more  commonly 
known  as  the  Merovingian  Familv. 

MERY,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1814 
(Jantap.v — MAiiCii). 

MESCHIANZA,  OR  MISCHIANZA,  The. 
See  Piin.AiiHLiiiA  :   A.  1).  1777-17TS. 

MESOPOTAMIA. —  'Between  the  outer 
limits  of  the  SyroArabian  desert  and  the  foot  of 
the  great  mimntain-range  of  Kurdistan  and  Luri- 
stan  intervenes  a  territory  long  famous  in  the 
world's  history,  and  the  chief  site  of  three  out  of 
the  five  empires  of  whose  history,  geography, 
and  antiquities  it  is  proposed  to  treat  in  the  pres- 
ent volumes.  Known  to  the  Jews  as  Aram-Na- 
haraim,  or  '  Syria  of  the  two  rivers  ' ;  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  as  Mesopotamia,  or  '  the  betweeu- 
river  country':  to  the  Arabs  as  Al-Jezireh,  or 
'the  island,'  this  district  has  always  taken  its 
name  from  the  streams  [the  Tigris  and  Euphrates] 
which  constitute  its  most  striking  feature." — G. 
Rawlinson,  Fire  Great  Monarddes :  ChaUan, 
ch.  1. 

MESSALINA,  The  infamies  of.  See  Rome: 
A.  n,  47-.54. 

MESSANA.     See  :\Iessene. 

MESSAPIANS,  The.     See  (Enotrians. 


MESSENE,  in  Peloponnesus  ;  B.  C.  369. 
— The  founding  of  the  city. — Restoration  of 
the  enslaved  Messenians.  Sn-  .Messenian 
War.  Tue  Third;  also,  Greece:  15.  C.  371- 
302. 

B.  C.  338. — Territories  restored  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.     See  Greece:  15.  C.  3.")7-3;!l). 

B.  C.  184. — Revolt  from  the  Ach^an  League. 
— A  faction  in  Jlessene  which  was  hostile  to  the 
Aclia-an  League  having  gained  the  a.scendancy, 
15.  C.  1S4,  declared  its  secession  from  the  League. 
I'hilo]i(emen,  the  chief  of  the  Leagvu'.  iiroeeeded 
at  once  w  itli  a  sm:dl  force  to  reduce  the  .Messeni- 
ans to  obedience,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and  was 
foully  executed  by  his  enemies.  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall  pronounces  him  "  the  last  great  man  whom 
Greece  produced."  The  death  of  Philopci'men 
was  speedily  avenged  on  those  wlio  caused  it  and 
Jlessene  was  recovered  to  the  League. — C.  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  Go. 

Also  in:  Plutarch,  Philopatmen. 
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MESSENE  (MODERN  MESSINA),  in 
Sicily. —  The  founding  of  the  city. — "  Zanclc 
was  originally  <(iliiiii.siMl  by  pirates  wlio  came 
from  Cyme  the  Chaleiilian  city  in  Opicia.  .  .  . 
Zanclc  was  the  original  name  of  the  place,  a 
name  given  by  the  Sieels  liecause  the  site  was  in 
shape  like  a  sickle,  for  which  the  Sicel  woril  is 
Zanclon.  These  earlier  .settlers  were  afterwards 
driven  ont  by  the  .Samians  and  other  lonians, 
who  when  they  (led  from  the  Persians  found 
their  way  to  Sicily.  Not  long  afterwards  An- 
iixilas,  the  tj'rant  of  Khegium,  drove  out  these 
Samians.  He  then  repeopled  their  city  with  a 
mi.\ed  multitude,  and  called  the  place  Messene, 
after  his  native  country." — Thucydides,  Ilistorji, 
trims.  Ill/  Jiiiriit,  lik.  (1,  KiH.  4. 

B.  C.  396.— Destruction  by  the  Carthagi-i- 
ians.     See  Svu.icrsK:   1!.  C.  :!9T-:i!)i;. 

B.  C.  264.— The  Mamertines.  See  Punic 
W.^K,  The  Fiust. 

A.  D.  1849. — Bombardment  and  capture  by 
King  Ferdinand.     See  It.\lv:  A.  D.  l»48-184!t. 

MESSENIAN  WARS,  The  First  and 
Second. — The  Spartans  were  engaged  in  two  suc- 
cessive wars  with  their  neighbors  of  Messeuia. 
whose  territory,  adjoining  their  own  in  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  Peloponnesus,  was 
rich,  prosperous  and  covetable.  "It  was  un- 
avoidable that  tlie  Spartans  should  look  down 
■with  envy  from  their  bare  rocky  ridges  into  the 
prosperous  land  of  their  neighbours  and  the  ter- 
races close  by,  descending  to  the  river,  with  their 
well-cultivated  plantations  of  oil  and  wine. 
Besides,  the  Dorians  who  had  immigrated  into 
Messenia  had,  under  the  influence  of  the  native 
po]udation  and  of  a  life  of  comfortable  case,  lost 
their  primitive  character.  Messenia  seemed  like 
a  |)iece  of  Arcadia,  with  which  it  was  most  in- 
timately connecteil.  .  .  .  Hence  this  was  no  war 
of  Dorians  against  Dorians ;  it  rather  seemed  to 
be  Sparta's  mission  to  make  good  the  failure  of 
the  Dorization  of  Messenia  which  liad  sunk  back 
into  Pelasgic  conditions  of  life,  and  to  unite  with 
herself  the  remains  of  the  Dorian  people  still 
surviving  there.  In  short,  a  variety  of  motives 
contributed  to  provoke  a  forcible  e.vtension  of 
Spartan  military  power  on  this  particular  side." 
— E.  Curtius.  Hist,  of  Greece,  hk.  2,  ch.  1  (v.  1). — 
The  First  Jlessenian  War  was  commenced  B.  C. 
'ii't  and  lasted  twenty  years,  ending  in  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  the  Messeuians,  who  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  like  that  of  the 
Helots  of  Sparta.  After  enduring  the  oppres- 
sion for  thirty-nine  years,  the  IMessenians  rose  in 
revolt  against  their  Spartan  masters,  B.  C.  eS.i. 
The  leader  and  great  hero  of  this  Second  Messe- 
niauWarwas  Aristomenes,  whose  renown  became 
so  great  in  the  despairing  struggle  that  the  lat- 
terWas  called  among  the  ancients  the  Aristom- 
nean  War.  But  all  the  valor  and  .self-sacrifice 
of  the  unhap])y  Jlcsseniaus  availed  nothing. 
They  gave  up  the  contest,  B.  C.  668;  large  num- 
bers" of  them  escaped  to  other  lands  and  those 
who  remained  were  reduced  to  a  more  wretched 
condition  tlian  before. — C.  Thirlwall,  Jlixt.  uf 
Greece,  ch.  9. — See,  also,  Sp-\rT-\;  B.  C.  743-.i16. 

The  Third.— "The  whole  of  Laconia  [B.  C. 
464]  was  shaken  by  au  earthquake,  whicli  opened 
great  chasms  in  the  ground,  and  rolled  down 
iuige  masses  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Tayge- 
tus:  Sparta  itself  became  a  heap  of  ruins,  in 
which  not  more  than  five  houses  are  said  to  have 


been  left  standing.  .More  than  20,000  ]icrsons 
were  believed  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
shock,  and  the  llower  of  the  Spartan  yotitji  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  fall  of  tlie  buildings  in 
which  tliej-  were  c.vercising  themselves  at  the 
time."— C.  Thirlwall,  IIM.  'of  Greece,  cli.  17.— 
The  Helots  of  Sparta,  es|)ecially  those  who  were 
descended  from  the  enslaved  Messeniaus,  took 
advantage  of  the  confusion  produced  by  the 
earlhiiuake,  to  rise  in  revolt.  Having  secureil 
possession  of  Ithome,  they  fortified  themselves 
in  the  town  and  withstof)d  there  a  siege  of  ten 
years,  — sometimes  called  the  Third  .Viesscnian 
War.  The  Spartans  invited  the  Athenians  to  aid 
them  in  the  siege,  but  soon  grew  jealous  of  their 
allies  and  dismissed  them  with  some  rudeness. 
This  was  one  of  the  prime  causes  of  the  animositj' 
between  Athens  anil  Sparta  which  afterward 
flamed  out  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In  the 
end,  the  Jlessenians  at  Itliome  capitulated  and 
were  allowed  to  qtiit  the  country;  whereupon 
the  Athenians  settled  them  at  Naupactus,  on  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  and  so  gained  an  ardent  ally,  in 
an  important  situation.  —  Thucydides,  IliHtnrii. 
I)k.  1,  met.  101-103. —  Xi-arly  one  hundred  years 
later  (B.  C.  369)  when  Thebes,  under  Epaminon- 
das,  rose  to  power  in  Greece  and  Sparta  was 
humiliated,  it  was  one  of  the  measures  of  the 
Theban  statesman  to  found  at  Ithome  an  impor- 
tant city  which  he  named  Messene,  into  which 
the  long  oppressed  Me-ssenians  were  gathered, 
from  slavery  and  from  e.xile,  and  were  organized 
in  a  state  once  more,  free  and  independent.  —  C. 
Thirlwall,  llUt.  of  Greece,  ch.  39. 

Also  in:  G,  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.   78.  ^ 

MESSIDOR,  The  month.  See  Fr.\xce: 
A.  D.    1793  (OcTOBEiti  The    new  Hepublic.\n 

C.\I.ENI>AK. 

MESTIZO. —  MULATTO.  — A  half-breed 
person  in  Peru,  born  of  a  white  father  and  an 
Indian  mother,  is  called  a  ^Mestizo.  One  born  of 
a  white  father  and  a  negro  mother  is  called  a 
nmlatto. — J.  J.  Von  Tschudi.  Travels  in  Pe7-u, 
ch.    .'). 

METAPONTIUM.     See  Smts. 

METAURUS,    Battle  of   the.     See   Punic 

W.\R,    The    Second Defeat    of   the   Ale- 

manni.     See  Alem.\nni:  .\.  I).  270. 

METAYERS.     See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1789. 

METEMNEH,  Battle  of(i885).  See  Egypt: 
A.  1).  iss4-iss,i. 

METHODISTS:  Origin  of  the  Religious 
Denomination. — "The  term  Methodist  was  a 
college  nickname  bestowed  upon  a  small  society 
of  students  at  O.xford  wlicj  met  together  between 
1729  and  173.5  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  im- 
provement. They  were  accustomed  to  com- 
municate every  week,  to  fast  regularly  on  Wetl- 
nesdays  and  Fridays,  and  on  most  days  during 
Lent ;  to  read  and  discuss  the  Bible  in  conunon, 
to  abstain  from  most  forms  of  amusement  and 
luxury,  and  to  visit  sick  persons  and  prisoners  in 
the  gaol.  John  Wesley,  the  master-spirit  of  this 
society,  and  the  future  leader  of  the  religious 
revival  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  born  in 
1703.  and  was  the  second  surviving  son  of  Samuel 
Wesley,  the  Rector  of  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire. 
.  .  .  The  society  hardly  numbered  more  than 
fifteen  members,  and  was  the  object  of  much 
ridicule  at  the  university;  but  it  included  some 
men  who  afterwards  [ilayed  considerable  parts 
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METHODISTS. 


MEXICO. 


iu  the  world.  Amonir  them  was  Charles,  the 
younger  brother  of  John  Wesley,  whose  hymns 
became  the  favourite  poetry  of  the  sect,  and 
whose  gentler,  more  submissive,  and  more  amia- 
ble character,  though  less  titted  than  that  of  his 
brother  for  the  great  conflicts  of  public  life,  was 
very  useful  in  moderating  the  movement,  and  iu 
drawing  converts  to  it  by  personal  intlueuce. 
Charles  Wesley  appears  to  have  been  the  tirst  to 
originate  the  society  at  O.vford;  he  brought 
AVhitefield  into  its  pale,  and  besides  being  the 
most  popular  poet  he  was  one  of  the  most  per- 
suasive preachers  of  the  movement.  There,  too, 
was  James  Hervey,  who  became  one  of  the 
earliest  linUs  connecting  Methodism  with  gen- 
eral literature." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of 
Enq.  in  ihr  \Hlli  C'riitvri/,  ch.  9  (c.  2). 

METHUEN,  Rout  of.— The  first  Scotch 
army  assembled  l)y  Robert  Bruce  after  he  had 
been  crowned  king  of  Scotland,  was  surprised 
and  routed  by  Aymer  de  Valence,  June  26,  1306. 
— C.  II.  Pearson,  Hist,  of  Eng.  during  the  Early 
and  Middle  Ages,  r.  2.  eh.  14. 

METHUEN  TREATY,  The.  See  Poe- 
tcgal:  a.  D.  1T03;  and  Sp.\in:  A.  D.  1703- 
1704. 

METOACS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
XES:  .\LGOMiri.\N  Family. 

METCECI. — "  Hesident  aliens,  or  Metoeci, 
are  non-citizens  possessed  of  personal  freedom, 
and  settled  in  Attica.  Their  number,  in  the 
flourishing  periods  of  the  State,  might  amount  to 
4o,000,  and  therefore  was  about  half  that  of  the 
citizens." — G.  F.  Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
The  St,ife.  pt.  3.  rh.  3,  siet.  2. 

METON,  The  year  of.— "  Hitherto  [before 
the  age  of  Pericles]  the  .-Vtlienians  had  only  had 
the  Octaeteris,  i.  e. ,  the  period  of  eight  years,  of 
which  three  were  composed  of  thirteen  months, 
in  order  thus  to  make  the  lunar  years  corre- 
spond  to  the   solar.     But  as  eight  such  solar 


years  still  amount  to  something  sliort  of  O'J  lunar 
months,  this  cycle  was  insuflicient  for  its  pur- 
pose. .  .  .  Meton  and  his  as.sociates  calculated 
that  a  more  correct  adjustment  nught  be  ob- 
tained within  a  cycle  of  0,940  days.  These 
made  up  23.5  months,  which  formed  a  cycle  of 
19  years;  and  this  was  the  so-called  'Great 
Year,' or  'Year  of  Meton.'" — E.  Cnrtius,  Hist, 
of  Grea-e.  hk.  3.  '■//.  3  (c.  2). 

METRETES,  The.     See  Epiiaii. 

METROPOLITANS.     Sec  Prim.vtes. 

METROPOTAMIA,  The  proposed  State 
of.      Sec  XORTUWEST  Tekritokv:   .\.  1).  17s4. 

METTERNICH,  The  governing  system  of. 
See  Holt  Alliance. 


METZ  :  Original  names. — The  Gallic  town 
of  Divodunim  acquired  later  the  name  of  Medio- 
matrici,  which  mixlern  tongues  have  changed  to 
Metz. — C.  Jlerivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  34, 
foot-note. 

A.  D.  451. — Destruction  by  the  Huns.  See 
Huns:  A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  511-752. — The  Austrasian  capital. 
See  Fh.vnks:  A.  I).  .'ill-7.V2. 

A.  D.  1552-1559. — Treacherous  occupation 
by  the  French. — Siege  by  Charles  V. — Cession 
to  France.     See  France:  A.  D.  l.")47-1.55;i, 

A.  D.  1648. — Ceded  to  France  in  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.     .See  Ger.manv:  A.  I).  1648. 

A.  D.  1679-1680.— The  Chamber  of  Rean- 
nexation.     See  France:  .V.  D.  1679-1681. 

A.  D.  1870. — The  French  army  of  Bazaine 
enclosed  and  besieged. — The  surrender.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1870  (July — August),  to  (Sep- 
te.mber — October). 

A.  D.  1871. — Cession  to  Germany.  See 
Fr.\nce:  a.  D.  1871  (January— May). 


MEXICAN   PICTURE-WRITING. 
Aztec  and  Maya  Picture-Writing. 


See 
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Ancient  :  The  Maya  and  Nahua  peoples  and 
their  civilization. — "Notwithstanding  evident 
marks  of  similarity  in  nearly  all  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  progressional  spirit  iu  aboriginal 
America,  in  art,  thought,  and  religion,  there  is 
much  reason  for  and  convenieuce  in  referring  all 
the  native  civilization  to  two  branches,  the  Maya 
and  the  Nahua,  the  former  the  more  ancient,  the 
latter  the  more  recent  and  wide-spread.  ...  It 
is  only,  however,  in  a  very  general  sense  that 
this  classification  can  be  accepted,  and  then  only 
for  practical  convenience  in  elucidating  the  sub- 
ject ;  since  there  are  several  nations  that  must  be 
ranke<l  among  our  civilized  peoples,  which,  par- 
ticularly iu  the  matter  of  language,  show  no 
-Maya  nor  Nahua  affinities.  Nor  is  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  the  names  Maya  and 
Nahua,  by  which  I  designate  these  parallel  civili- 
zations. The  former  is  adopted  for  the  reason 
that  the  Maya  jieople  and  tongue  are  commonly 
regarded  as  among  the  most  ancient  in  all  the 
Central  American  region,  a  region  where  for- 
merly flourished  the  civilization  that  left  such 
wonderful  remains  at  Paleiuiue.  U.xmal,  and 
Copan;  the  latter  as  being  an  older  designation 
than  either  Aztec  or  Toltec,  both  of  wliich  stocks 
the   race  Nahua   includes.     The  civilization   of 


I  what  is  now  the  Mexican  Republic,  north  of 
Tehuantepec,  belonged  to  the  Nahua  branch, 
both  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  and  throughout 
the  historic  jieriod  preceding.  Very  few  traces 
of  the  JIaya  element  occur  north  of  Chiapas,  and 
these  arc  chiefly  linguistic,  aiqiearing  iu  two  or 
three  nations  dwelling  along  tlic  shores  of  the 
Jle.xiean  gulf.  In  published  works  upon  the 
subject  the  Aztecs  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Nahua  element;  indeed,  what  is  known  of  the 
Aztecs  has  furnished  material  for  nine  tenths  of 
all  that  has  been  written  ou  the  American  civi- 
lized nations  in  general.  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  tlie  Aztecs  were  only  the  most  power- 
ful of  a  league  or  confederation  of  three  nations, 
which  in  the  16th  century,  from  their  cajiitals  in 
the  valley,  ruled  central  jMe.\ico. " — II.  H.  Ban- 
croft. y<itire  liaces  of  the  Focific  States,  1:  2,  ch. 
2. — "The  evidence  .  .  .  has  pointed  —  with 
varying  force,  but  with  great  luiiformity  of 
direction  —  towards  the  Central  or  Usumacinta 
region  (Central  America],  not  necessarily  as  the 
original  cradle  of  .Vnierican  civilization,  but  as 
the  most  ancient  hemic  to  which  it  can  be  traced 
b_v  traditional,  monumental,  and  linguistic  rec- 
ords. .  ,  .  Throughout  several  centuries  pre- 
ceding the  Christian  era,  and   perhaps  one  or 
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two  centuries  following:,  there  fiourislied  in  C'en- 
tral  America  the  great  Maya  enii)ire  of  the 
Chanes,  Ciilhiuis,  or  Serpent.s,  linown  to  its  foes 
as  Xil)allia.  with  its  centre. in  Cliiapiis  at  or  near 
I-'aleniiue.  and  witli  several  allied  capitals  in  the 
surrouiidiny'  region.  Its  lirst  estalilisliinent  at  a 
remote  period  was  attributed  by  the  people  to  a 
beinu;  called  Votan,  who  was  afterward.s  wor- 
shipped as  a  god.  .  .  .  From  its  centre  in  the 
Usumacinta  region  the  Volanic  power  was  gradu- 
ally extended  north-westward  towards  Analniac, 
where  its  subjects  vaguely  appear  in  tradition  as 
Quinames,  or  giants.  It  also  penetrated  north- 
eastward into  Yucatan,  where  Zaninii  was  its  re- 
puted founder,  and  the  Cocomesand  Itzas  proba- 
bly its  subjects.  .  .  .  The  Maya  empire  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity  when 
the  rival  Nahua  power  came  into  prominence, 
perhaps  two  or  three  centuries  beftu'e  Christ. 
The  origin  of  the  new  peojile  and  of  the  new 
institutions  is  as  deeply  shrouded  in  mystery  as 
is  that  of  their  predecessors.  .  .  .  The  Plumed 
Serpent,  known  in  different  tongues  as  Quetzal- 
coatl,  Gueumatz,  and  Cukulcan,  was  the  being 
who  traditionally  founded  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  Nahua  power  grew  up  side  by  side 
with  its  Xibalhan  jiredecessor,  having  its  capital 
Tulan  apparently  in  Cliiapas.  Like  the  JIaya 
power,  it  was  not  confined  to  its  original  home, 
but  was  borne  .  .  .  towards  Analuiac.  .  .  .  The 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Xibalbans  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  an  old  effete  monarchy  against 
a  young  and  progressive  people.  Whatever  its 
cause,  the  result  of  the  conquest  was  the  over- 
throw of  the  Votanic  monarchs  at  a  date  which 
may  be  appro.ximately  fi.xed  within  a  century  be- 
fore or  after  the  beginning  of  our  era.  From 
that  time  the  ancient  empire  disappears  from  tra- 
ditional history.  .  .  .  Kespecting  the  ensuing 
period  of  Nahua  greatness  in  Central  America 
nothing  is  recorded  save  that  it  ended  in  revolt, 
disaster,  and  a  general  scattering  of  the  tribes  at 
some  period  probably  preceding  the  5th  century. 
The  national  names  that  appearin  connection  with 
the  closing  struggles  are  the  Toltecs,  Chichimecs, 
Quiches,  Nonohualcas,  and  Tutul  Xius,  none  of 
them  apparently  identical  with  the  Xibalbans. 
.  .  .  Of  the  tribes  tliat  were  successively  defeated 
and  forced  to  seek  new  homes,  those  that  spoke 
the  Maya  dialects,  although  considering  them- 
selves Nahuas,  seem  to  have  settled  chietty  in 
the  south  and  east.  Some  of  them  afterwards 
rose  to  great  prominence  in  Guatemala  and  Yuca- 
tan. .  .  .  The  Xahua-speaking  tribes  as  a  rule 
established  themselves  in  Anahuac  and  in  the 
western  and  north-western  parts  of  Mexico.  .  .  . 
The  valley  of  Mexico  and  the  country  immedi- 
ately adjoining  soon  became  the  centre  of  the 
Nahuas  in  3Ie.xico. " — The  same,  i\  5,  ch.  3. — See, 
also,  Americ.\n  Aborigines:  M.^t.vs;  and  Az- 
tec AND  JI.\Y.\  PlCTfKE-WuiTTNG. 

Ancient :  the  Toltec  empire  and  civiliza- 
tion.—  Are  they  mythical?  —  "The  old-time 
story,  how  the  Toltecs  in  the  6th  century  ap- 
peared on  the  Mexican  taljle-land,  how  they  were 
driven  out  and  scattered  in  the  11th  century, 
how  after  a  brief  interval  the  Chichimecs  followed 
their  footsteps,  and  how  these  last  were  suc- 
ceeded liy  the  Aztecs  who  were  found  in  posses- 
sion,—  the  last  two,  and  probably  the  first, 
migrating  in  immense  hordes  from  the  far 
north-west,  —  all  this  is  sutticieutly  familiar  to 
readers  of  Mexican  history,  and  is  furthermore 


fully  set  forth  in  the  5th  volume  of  this  work. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  account,  accu- 
rate to  a  certain  degree,  has  been  by  many 
writers  too  literally  construed ;  since  the  once 
popular  theory  of  wholesale  national  migrations 
of  American  peoples  within  historic  times,  and 
[larticularly  of  such  ndirralions  from  the  ncjrth- 
west.  may  now  be  regarded  as  jiractically  un- 
founded. The  6th  century  is  the  most  remote 
period  to  which  we  are  carried  in  the  annals  of 
Anahuac  by  traditions  sulficiently  detinite  to  be 
considered  in  any  proper  sense  as  historic  rec- 
ords. ...  At  tlie  opening  ...  of  the  historic 
times,  we  find  the  Toltecs  in  possession  of  Ana- 
huac and  the  surrounding  country.  Though  the 
civiliz.'ition  was  oM,  tlu^  name  was  new,  derived 
proliably,  although  not  so  regarded  by  all,  from 
Tollan,  a  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  after- 
ward becoming  synonymous  with  all  that  is 
excellent  in  art  and  high  culture.  Tradition  im- 
putes to  the  Toltecs  a  higher  civilization  than 
that  found  among  the  Aztecs,  who  had  degener- 
ated with  the  growth  of  the  warlike  spirit,  and 
especially  by  tiie  introduction  of  more  cruel  and 
sanguinary  religious  rites.  But  this  superiority, 
in  some  respects  not  im])robable,  rests  on  no  very 
strong  evidence,  since  this  people  left  no  relics 
of  that  artistic  skill  which  gave  them  so  great 
traditional  fame;  there  is,  however,  much  reason 
to  ascribe  the  construction  of  the  pyramids  at 
Teotihuacan  and  Cholula  to  the  Toltec  or  a  still 
earlier  period.  Among  the  civilized  peoples  of 
the  16th  century,  however,  and  among  their  de- 
scendants down  to  the  present  day,  nearly  every 
ancient  relic  of  architecture  or  sculpture  is  ac- 
credited to  the  Toltecs,  from  whom  all  claim 
descent.  .  .  .  So  confusing  has  been  the  effect  of 
this  universal  reference  of  all  traditional  events  to 
a  Toltec  source,  that,  while  we  can  not  doubt  the 
actual  existence  of  this  great  empire,  the  details 
of  its  histor}',  into  which  the  supernatural  so 
largely  enters,  must  be  regarded  as  to  a  great 
extent  mythical.  There  are  no  data  for  fixing 
accurately  the  bounds  of  the  Toltec  domain, 
particularly  in  the  south.  There  is  very  little, 
liowever,  to  indicate  that  it  was  more  extensive 
in  this  direction  than  that  of  the  Aztecs  in  later 
times,  although  it  seems  to  have  extended  some- 
what farther  northward.  On  the  west  there  is 
some  evidence  that  it  included  the  territory  of 
Michoacan,  never  subdued  by  the  Aztecs;  and  it 
probably  stretched  eastward  to  the  Atlantic. 
.  .  .  During  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its 
traditional  five  centuries  of  duration,  the  Toltec 
empire  was  ruled  by  a  confederacy,  similar  in 
some  respects  to  the  alliance  of  later  date  be- 
tween Mexico,  Tezcuco  and  Tlacopan.  The 
capitals  were  Culhuacan,  Otompan,  and  Tollan, 
the  two  ffirmer  corresponding  somewhat  in  ter- 
ritory with  Jlexico  and  Tezcuco,  while  the  latter 
was  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  valley  toward 
the  north-west.  Each  of  these  capital  cities  be- 
came in  turn  the  leading  power  in  the  confeder- 
ac.v.  Tollan  reached  the  highest  eminence  in 
cidture,  splendor,  and  fame,  and  Culhuacan  was 
the  only  one  of  the  three  to  survive  by  name  the 
bloody  convidsions  by  which  the  empire  was  at 
last  overthrown,  and  retain  anything  of  her 
former  greatness.  Long-continued  civil  wars, 
arising  chiefly  from  dissensions  between  rival 
religious  factions,  .  .  .  gradually  undermine  the 
imperial  thrones.  ...  So  the  kings  of  Tollan, 
Culhuacan,    and   Otompan,  lose,    year  bj'  year, 
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their  prestige,  and  final]}-,  in  tlie  middle  of  the 
11th  century,  are  completely  overthrown,  leav- 
ing the  Mexican  tableland  to  be  ruled  by  new 
combinations  of  rising  powers." — H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States,  u.  2,  eh. 
2. — "Long  before  the  Aztecs,  a  Toltec  tribe 
called  the  Acolluias,  o''  Culhuas,  had  settled  in 
the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  name  is  more  ancient 
than  that  of  Toltec,  and  the  Mexican  civilization 
might  perhaps  as  ajipropriately  be  called  Culhua 
as  Nahua.  The  name  is  interpreted  '  crooked  ' 
from  coloa,  bend;  also  'grandfather'  from  colli. 
Colhuacan  might  therefore  signify  Land  of  Our 
Ancestors." — The  same.  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  States, 
T.  4,  p.  23,  foot-note.  —  "The  most  venerable 
traditions  of  the  JIaya  race  claimed  for  them  a 
migration  from  '  Tollan  in  Zuyva.' .  .  .  This 
Tollan  is  certainly  none  other  than  the  abode  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  .  .  .  The  cities  which  selected  him 
as  their  t\itelary  deity  were  named  for  that  which 
he  was  supposed  to  have  ruled  over.  Thus  we 
have  Tollan  and  ToUantzinco  (  '  behind  Tollan  ' ) 
in  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  the  pyramid 
Cholula  was  called  '  Tollan-C'holollan,'  as  well 
as  many  other  ToUans  and  Tulas  among  the  Xa- 
huatl  colonies.  The  natives  of  the  city  of  Tula 
were  called,  from  its  name,  Tolteca,  which 
simply  means  'those  who  dwell  in  Tollan.'  And 
who,  let  us  ask,  were  these  Toltecs?  They  have 
hovered  about  the  dawn  of  American  history 
long  enough.  To  them  have  been  attributed  not 
onl}'  the  ]")rimitive  culture  of  Central  America 
and  Mexico,  but  of  lauds  far  to  the  north,  and 
even  the  earthworks  of  the  Oliio  Valley.  It  is 
time  they  were  assigned  their  proper  place,  and 
that  is  among  the  purely  fabulous  creations  of 
the  imagination,  among  the  giants  and  fairies, 
the  gnomes  and  sylphs,  and  other  such  fancied 
beings  which  in  all  ages  and  nations  the  popular 
mind  has  loved  to  create.  Toltec,  Toltecatl. 
which  in  later  days  came  to  mean  a  skilled 
craftsman  or  artificer,  signifies,  as  I  have  said, 
an  inhabitant  of  Tollan — of  the  City  of  the  Sun 
—  in  other  words,  a  Child  of  Light.  ...  In 
some,  and  these  I  consider  the  original  versions 
of  the  myth,  they  do  not  constitute  a  nation  at 
all,  but  are  merely  the  disciples  or  servants  of 
Quetzalcoatl.  They  have  all  the  traits  of  beings 
of  supernatural  powers."  —  D.  G.  Brinton, 
American  llero-.Vi/thi;  ch.  3,  sect.  3. 

Also  in:  The  same,  Essai/s  of  an  Americanist, 
pp.  83-lUO. — A  recent  totally  contrary  view,  in 
which  the  Toltecs  ai'C  fully  accepted  and  mod- 
ernized, is  presented  by  M.  Charnay. — D. 
Charnay,  Ancient  Cities  of  the  Neir  ^Yorlt1. 

A.  D.  1325-1502. — The  Aztec  period. — The 
so  called  empire  of  Montezuma. — "The  new 
era  succeeding  the  Toltec  rule  is  that  of  the 
Chichimec  empire,  which  endured  with  some 
variations  down  to  the  coming  of  Cortes.  Tlie 
ordinary  version  of  the  early  annals  has  it.  that 
the  Chichimees.  a  wild  tribe  living  far  in  the 
north-west,  learning  that  the  fertile  regions  of 
Central  Mexico  h.-id  been  abandoned  b}'  the  Tol- 
tecs, came  down  in  immense  hordes  to  occupy 
the  land.  .  .  .  The  name  Chichimec  at  the 
time  of  the  Spanish  conquest,  and  sul)se(|uently, 
was  u.sed  with  two  signiticatinns,  tirst,  as  applied 
to  the  line  of  kings  that  reigned  at  Tezcuco,  and 
.second,  to  all  the  wild  hunting  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  the  broad  and  little-known  regions  of  the 
north.  Traditionally  or  historically,  the  name 
has  been  applied  to  nearly  every  people  men- 


tioned in  the  ancient  history  of  America.  This 
has  caused  the  greatest  confusion  among  writers 
on  the  subject,  a  confusion  which  I  believe  can 
only  be  cleared  U|i  Ijy  the  supposition  that  the 
name  Chichimec,  like  that  of  Toltec,  never  was 
applied  as  a  tribal  or  national  designation  proper 
to  any  people,  while  such  people  were  living. 
It  seems  probable  that  among  tlie  Nahua  jieoples 
that  occupied  the  country  from  the  Gth  to  the 
11th  centuries,  a  few  of  the  leading  powers  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  title  Toltecs.  which 
had  been  at  first  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tollan,  whose  artistic  excellence  soon  rendered 
it  a  designation  of  honor.  To  the  other  Xahua 
peoples,  bj'  whom  these  leading  powers  were 
surrounded,  whose  institutions  were  identical, 
but  whose  polish  and  elegance  of  mannei'  were 
deemed  by  these  self-constituted  aristocrats 
somewhat  inferior,  the  term  Chichimees,  bar- 
barians, etymologieally  'dogs,'  was  applied. 
After  the  convulsions  that  overthrew  'Tollan, 
and  reversed  the  condition  of  the  Nahua  nations, 
the  '  dogs '  in  their  turn  assumed  an  air  of  supe- 
riority and  retained  their  designation,  Chichi- 
mees, as  a  title  of  honor  and  nobility." — H.  H. 
Bancroft,  jVative  Paces  of  tlie  Paci.fc  States,  r.  2, 
ch.  2. — "We  may  suppose  the  '  Toltec  period  ' 
in  Jlexican  tradition  to  have  been  simply  the 
]5eriod  when  the  pueblo-town  of  Tollan  was 
flourishing,  and  domineered  most  likely  over 
neighbouring  pueblos.  One  might  thus  speak  of 
it  as  one  would  speak  of  the  '  'Theban  period  '  in 
Greek  history.  After  the  'Toltec  period,'  with 
perhaps  an  intervening  '  Chichimec  period '  of 
confusion,  came  the  'Aztec  period;'  or,  in  other 
words,  some  time  after  Tollan  lost  its  importance, 
the  city  of  Jlexico  came  to  the  front.  Such.  I 
suspect,  is  the  slender  historical  residuum  under- 
lying the  legend  of  a  'Toltec  empire.'  The 
Codex  Ramirez  assigns  the  year  1168  as  the  date 
of  the  abandonment  of  the  Serpent  Hill  by  the 
people  of  Tollan.  We  begin  to  leave  this  twi- 
light of  legend  when  we  meet  the  Aztecs  already 
encamped  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico.  Finding  the 
most  obviously  eligible  sites  preoccupied,  they 
were  sagacious  enough  to  detect  the  advantages 
of  a  certain  marshy  spot  through  which  the  out- 
lets of  lakes  Chalco  and  Xochimilco.  besides  sun- 
dry rivulets,  flowed  northward  and  eastward 
into  Lake  Tezcuco.  Here  in  the  year  182.5  they 
began  to  build  their  pueblo,  which  they  called 
Tenochtitlan. —  a  name  whereby  hangs  a  tale. 
When  the  Aztecs,  hard  pressed  by  foes,  took 
refuge  among  these  marshes,  they  came  upon  a 
sacrificial  stone  which  they  recognized  as  one 
ujion  which  some  years  befoi'e  one  of  their 
priests  had  immolated  a  captive  chief.  From  a 
crevice  in  this  stone,  where  a  little  earth  was 
imbedded,  there  grew  a  cactus,  upon  which  sat 
an  eagle  holding  in  its  beak  a  serpent.  A  priest 
ingeniously  interpreted  this  symbolism  as  a 
prophecy  of  signal  and  long-continued  victory, 
and  forthwith  diving  into  tlie  lake  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Tlaloc,  the  god  of  waters,  who 
told  him  that  upon  that  very  spot  the  people 
were  to  build  their  town.  The  place  was  there- 
fore called  TeiKK'htitlan.  or  '  place  of  the  cactus- 
rock.'  but  the  name  under  wliich  it  afterward 
came  to  be  best  known  was  taken  from  Jlexitl. 
one  of  the  names  of  the  war-god  Iluitzilopochtli. 
The  device  of  the  rock  ami  cactus,  with  the 
eagle  and  serpent,  formed  a  tribal  totem  for  the 
Aztecs,   and  has  been  adopted   as   the  coat-of- 
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arms  of  tlic  ])ivsoiit.  Uopiililic  ni  Mcxicii.  Tlio 
|iiK'l)lo  (if  'IViKiclititliiii  was  sui-i-oundwl  l)y  siilt 
marshos,  wliicli  liy  dint  of  dikes  and  causeways 
tlie  Aztecs  gradually  convci-tcd  into  a  lartjc  arti- 
ticial  lake,  and  thus  made  their  jiuelilo  hy  far 
the  most  defensible  stronjrhold  in  Analiuae, — 
ini|ii-ei,niable.  indeed,  so  far  as  Indian  moiles  of 
attack  were  concerned.  The  advantages  of  this 
commanding  jiosition  were  slowly  fiiil  surely 
realizcil.  A  dangerous  neighbour  upon  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake  was  the  tribe  of  Tec- 
panecas,  whose  principal  pueblo  was  Azcaput- 
zalco.  The  Aztecs  succeeded  in  making  an  alli- 
ance with  these  Tecpanecas,  hut  it  was  upon 
luifavourable  terins  and  involved  the  jiayment  of 
tiilmte  to  Azcaputzalco.  It  gave  the  Aztecs, 
liowever,  .somi;  time  to  develop  their  strength. 
Their  military  organization  was  gradually  per- 
fected, and  in  1375  they  elected  their  first  tlacat- 
ecuhtll,  or  'chief-of-inen,'  whom  European 
writers,  in  the  loose  phraseology  formerly  cur- 
rent, called  'founder  of  the  jle.xican  empire.' 
The  name  of  this  otlicial  was  Acamapichtli,  or 
'  Handftd-of-Reeds.'  During  the  eight-and- 
twenty  years  of  his  chieftancy  the  pueblo  houses 
in  Teiiochtillan  began  to  be  built  very  solidly  of 
stone,  and  the  irregtdar  water-courses  flowing 
between  them  were  improved  into  canals.  Some 
months  after  his  death  in  1403  his  sou  Iluitzili- 
huitl,  or  'Humming-bird,'  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him.  This  Iluitzilihuitl  was  succeeded  in 
1414  by  his  lirother  Cliiuial])o])oca,  or  'Smoking 
Shield,'  luider  whom  temporary  calamity  vis- 
ited the  Aztec  town.  The  alli.ance  with  Azca- 
putzalco was  broken,  and  that  pueblo  joined  its 
forces  to  those  of  Tezcuco  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  lake.  United  they  attacked  the  Aztecs, 
defeated  them,  and  captured  their  chief-of-men, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  1427.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Izcoatzin,  or  '  (.)hsidian  Snake,'  an  aged  chief- 
tain who  died  in  1430.  During  these  nine  years 
a  complete  change  came  over  the  scene.  Quar- 
rels arose  between  Azcaputzalco  and  Tezcuco; 
the  latter  jnieblo  entered  into  alliance  with 
Teuochtitlan,  and  together  they  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  Azcaputzalco,  and  butchered  most 
of  its  people.  What  was  left  of  the  conquered 
pueblo  was  made  a  slave  mart  for  the  Aztecs, 
and  the  remnant  of  the  jieople  were  removed  to 
the  neighbouring  pueblo  of  Tlacopan,  which 
was  made  tributary  to  Jle.xico.  By  tliis  great 
victory  the  Aztecs  also  ac(iuired  secure  control 
of  the  springs  upon  Chepultepec,  or  '  Grasshop- 
per Hill,'  which  furnished  a  steady  supply  of 
fresh  water  to  their  island  pueblo.  The  ue.xt 
step  was  the  formation  of  a  partnership  between 
the  three  pueblo  towns,  Tenochtitlau,  Tezcuco. 
and  Tlacopan,  for  the  organized  and  systematic 
plunder  of  other  pueblos.  All  the  tribute  or 
spoils  extorted  was  to  be  divided  into  live  parts, 
of  which  two  parts  each  were  for  Tezcuco  and 
Teuochtitlan.  and  one  part  for  Tlacopan.  The 
Aztec  chief-of-men  became  military  commander 
of  the  confederacy,  which  now  began  to  extend 
operations  to  a  distance.  The  next  four  chiefs- 
of-men  were  Montezuma,  or  'Angry  Chief,'  the 
First,  from  1436  to  1464;  Axayacatl,  or  '  Facc- 
iu-the-Water,'  from  1464  to  1477;  Tizoc,  or 
•Wounded  Leg,'  from  1477  to  1486;  and  Ahui- 
zotl,  or  •  Water-Rat.'.from  1486  to  1502.  Under 
these  chiefs  the  great  temple  of  Jlexico  was 
completed,  and  the  acjueduct  from  Chepultepec 
was  increased  in  capacity  until  it  not  only  sup- 


plied water  for  ordiiniry  uses,  but  coidd  also  he 
made  to  maintain  the  level  of  the  canals  and  the 
lake.  In  the  driest  seasons,  therefore,  Teuoch- 
titlan rcm.ained  safe  from  attack.  Forth  from 
this  well-protected  lair  the  Aztec  warriors  went 
on  their  errands  (jf  blood.  Thirty  or  more 
]Hieblo  towns,  mostly  between  Tenochtillan  and 
the  Gulf  coast,  .scattered  over  an  area  about  the 
size  of  Massachusetts,  were  made  tributary  to 
the  Confederacy;  and  as  all  these  conuniuiities 
spoke  the  Naliua  language,  this  process  of  con- 
quest, if  it  had  not  been  cut  short  by  the  Span- 
iards, might  in  coursi;  of  time  have  ended  in  the 
formation  of  a  primitive  kind  of  state.  This 
tributary  area  formed  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  country  which  we  call  Alcxico,  If  the 
reader  will  just  look  at  a  map  of  the  Repulilic 
of  Mexico  in  a  modern  atlas,  and  observe  that 
the  states  of  Querctaro,  Guauaxuato,  Michoacan, 
Guerrero,  and  a  good  part  of  La  Puebla,  lie  out- 
side the  region  sometimes  absurdly  styled  '  J^Ion- 
tezuma's  Em|iire.'  ami  surround  three  sides  of  it, 
he  will  begin  to  put  himself  into  the  proper  state 
of  nnud  for  appreciating  the  history  of  Cortes 
and  his  comiianions.  Into  the  outlying  region 
just  mentioned,  occupied  by  tribes  for  tlie  most 
part  akin  to  the  Nahuas  in  blood  and  speech,  the 
warriors  of  the  Confederacy  sometimes  ventured, 
with  varying  fortunes.  They  levied  occasional 
tribute  among  the  pueblos  in  these  regions,  but 
hardly  made  any  of  them  regvdarly  tributary. 
The  longest  range  of  their  arms  seems  to  have 
been  to  the  eastward,  where  they  sent  their  tax- 
gatherers  along  the  coast  into  the  isthmus  of 
Tehuautepec,  and  came  into  conflict  with  the 
warlike  JMayas  and  Quiches.  .  .  .  Such  was,  in 
general  outline,  what  we  may  call  the  political 
situation  in  the  time  of  the  son  of  Axayacatl, 
the  second  jMontezuma,  who  was  elected  chief-of- 
men  in  1502,  being  then  thirty-four  years  of  age." 
— J.  Fiske,  The  Bisau'eri/  nf  America,  c/i.  8  («.  2). 

A.  D.  1517-1518. — First  found  by  the  Span- 
iards.    See  A.MEUic.M  A.  D.  1517-1518. 

A.  D.  1519  (February — April). — The  coming 
of  Cort6s  and  the  Spaniards. — Some  time  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1517,  the  Spaniards 
in  Cuba  had  ac(|uired  detinite  knowledge  of  a 
much  civilized  jieople  who  inhabited  "terra 
firma "  to  the  west  of  them,  by  tlic  return  of 
Hernandez  de  Cordova  from  Ins  involuntary 
voyage  to  Yucatan  (see  AMEitic.\ :  A.  D.  1517- 
1518).  In  the  spring  of  1518  the  Cuban  gover- 
nor, Velasquez,  had  enlarged  that  knowledge  liy 
sending  an  expedition  under  Grijalva  to  the 
Mexican  coast,  and,  even  before  Grijalva  re- 
turned, he  had  begun  preparations  for  a  more 
serious  undertaking  of  conquest  and  occupation 
in  the  rich  country  newly  found.  For  the  com- 
mand of  this  second  armament  he  selected 
Hernando  Cortes,  one  of  the  lioldest  and  most  am- 
bitious of  the  adventurers  who  had  helped  to  sub- 
due and  settle  the  island  of  Cuba.  13efore  the 
fleet  sailed,  however,  a  jealous  distrust  of  his 
lieutenant  had  become  excited  by  some  cause  in 
the  governor's  mind,  and  he  attempted  to  super- 
sede him  in  the  command.  Cortes  slipped  out 
of  port,  half  jirepared  as  he  was  for  the  voyage, 
defied  the  orders  of  his  superior,  and  made  his 
way  (February,  1519)  to  the  scene  of  his  future 
con(|uests,  actually  as  a  rebel  against  the  au- 
thority which  commissioned  him.  "The  squad- 
ron of  Cortes  was  composed  of  eleven  small 
vessels.     There  were  110  sailors,  553  soldiers,  of 
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ivliirh  13  were  armed  with  muskets,  anil  32  with 
arquebuses,  the  others  witli  swords  and  pikes 
only.  There  were  10  little  fleld-pieces.  and  16 
liorses.  Such  were  the  forces  with  which  tlie 
bold  adventurer  set  forth  to  conquer  a  vast 
empire,  defended  bj'  large  armies,  not  without 
courage,  according  to  the  report  of  Grijalva. 
But  the  comi>anions  of  Cortes  were  unfamiliar 
with  fear.  Cortes  followed  tlie  same  route  as 
Grijalva.  ...  At  the  Tabasco  River,  which 
the  Spanish  called  Rio  dc  Grijalva,  because  that 
explorer  had  discovered  it,  they  had  a  tight  with 
some  natives  who  resisted  their  approach.  These 
natives  fought  bravely,  but  the  fire-arms,  and 
above  all  the  horses,  which  they  conceived  to  be 
of  one  piece  with  their  riders,  caused  lliem  ex- 
treme terror,  and  the  rout  was  complete.  .  .  . 
The  native  iiriuce,  overcome,  sent  gifts  to  the 
conqueror,  and,  without  much  knowing  the 
•extent  of  his  agreement,  acknowledged  himself 
as  vassal  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  most  power- 
ful monarcii  of  the  world."  Meantime,  tidings 
of  a  fresh  appearance  of  the  same  strange  race 
which  had  briefly  visited  tlie  shores  of  the  empire 
tlie  year  before  were  conveyed  to  Montezuma, 
and  the  king,  who  had  sent  envoys  to  the  stran- 
gers before,  but  not  quickly  enough  to  find  them, 
resolved  to  do  so  again.  "The  ])resents  pre- 
pared for  Grijalva.  which  had  reached  the  shore 
too  late,  were,  alas!  all  ready.  To  these  were 
now  added  the  oriianieiits  used  in  the  decoration 
of  the  image  of  Quetzalcoatl.  on  days  of  solem- 
nity, regarded  as  the  most  sacred  among  all  the 
possessions  <if  the  royal  house  of  ^lexico.  Cortes 
accepted  the  role  of  C^uetzalcoatl  and  allowed 
himself  to  be  decorated  with  the  ornaments 
belonging  to  that  god  without  hesitation.  The 
populace  were  convinced  that  it  was  their  deity 
really  returned  to  them.  A  feast  was  served  to 
the  envo}'s.  with  the  accompaniment  of  some 
European  wine  which  they  found  delicious.  .  .  . 
During  the  feast  native  painters  were  bus_v  de- 
picting every  thing  they  saw  to  be  shown  to  their 
Toyal  master.  .  .  .  Cortes  sent  to  ^Montezuma  a 
gilt  helmet  with  the  message  that  he  hoped  to 
see  it  back  again  filled  with  gold.  .  .  .  The 
bearer  of  this  gift  and  communication,  returning 
swiftly  to  the  court,  reported  to  the  monarch 
that  the  intention  of  the  stranger  was  to  come  at 
once  to  the  capital  of  the  cm|)ire.  ^Montezuma 
at  once  assembled  a  new  covincil  of  all  his  great 
vassals,  some  of  whom  urgcil  the  reception  of 
Cortes,  others  his  immediate  dismissal.  The 
latter  view  prevailed,  and  the  monarch  sent, 
with  more  presents  to  the  unknown  invader, 
benevolent  but  jieremptory  commands  that  he 
should  go  away  immediately.  .  .  .  Meanwhile 
the  Spanish  camp  was  feasting  and  reposing  in 
huts  of  cane,  with  fresh  provisions,  in  great  joy 
after  the  weariness  of  their  voyage.  They  ac- 
cepted with  enthusiasm  the  presents  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  treasures  which  were  sent  had 
an  entirely  dilferent  elfect  from  that  hoped  for 
by  Slontezuina;  they  only  inflamed  the  desire  of 
the  Spaniard  to  have  all  within  his  grasp,  of 
which  this  was  but  a  siieeimcn.  It  was  now 
that  the  great  mistake  in  policy  was  apparent, 
by  which  the  Aztec  chieftain  had  for  years  been 
making  enemies  all  over  the  country,  invading 
suri'ounding  stales,  and  carrying  oil  prisoners  for 
a  horrilile  death  by  sacritice.  These  welcomed 
the  strangers  and  eneouraiied  their  iireseuee." — 
S,  Ilale,  T/ic  Slonj  of  Mcdcu,  ch.  13. 
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Ai.soix:  Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Memoirs, 
ch.  2-39  {r.  1).  —  J.  Fiske,  The  Discotery  of 
America,  ch.  8  {r.  2). 

A.  D.  1519  (June — October). — The  advance 
of  Cortes  to  Tlascala. —  ", Meanwhile  Cones,  by 
his  craft,  quieted  a  rising  faction  of  the  (lart}- of 
Velasquez  which  demanded  to  be  led  back  to 
Cuba.  He  did  this  by  seeming  to  acquiesce  in 
the  demand  of  his  followers  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  a  town  and  constituting  its  people  a 
municipality  competent  to  choose  a  representa- 
tive of  the  royal  authority.  This  done,  Cortes 
resigned  his  commission  from  Velasquez,  and 
was  at  once  invested  with  supreme  power  by  the 
new  municipality.  The  scheme  whiL<i  Velasquez 
had  suspected  was  thus  brought  to  fruition. 
AVhoever  resisted  the  new  captain  was  conquered 
by  force,  persuasion,  tact,  or  magnetism;  and 
Cortes  became  as  popular  as  he  was  irresistible. 
At  this  point  messengers  presented  themselves 
from  tribes  not  far  off  who  were  unwilling  sub- 
jects of  the  Aztec  power.  The  presence  of  pos- 
sible allies  was  a  propitious  circumstance,  and 
Cortes  proceeded  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
these  tribes.  He  moved  his  camp  day  by  day 
along  the  shore,  inuring  liis  men  to  marches, 
while  the  fleet  sailed  in  company.  They  reached 
a  large  city  [Cempoalla.  or  Zempoalla,  the  site 
of  which  has  not  been  determined],  and  were  re- 
galed. Each  chief  told  of  the  tyranny  of  Mon- 
tezuma, and  the  eyes  of  Cortes  glistened.  The 
Spaniards  went  on  to  another  town,  slaves  being- 
provided  to  bear  their  burdens.  Here  they  found 
tax-gatherers  of  Montezuma  collecting  tribute. 
Emboldened  by  Cortes'  glance,  his  hosts  seized 
the  Aztec  emissaries  and  delivered  them  to  the 
Spaniards.  Cortes  now  played  a  double  gaiue. 
He  propitiated  the  servants  of  Montezuma  by 
secretly  releasing  them,  and  added  to  his  allies 
by  enjoining  every  tribe  he  could  reach  to  resist 
tlie  Aztec  collectors  of  triliute.  The  wandering 
municipality,  as  represented  in  this  piratical 
army,  at  last  stopped  at  a  harlior  where  a  town 
(La  Villa  Kica  de  Vera  Cruz)  sprang  up,  and 
became  the  base  of  future  operations."  At  this 
point  in  his  movements  the  adventurer  despatched 
a  vessel  to  Spain,  with  letters  to  the  king,  and 
with  dazzling  gifts  of  gold  and  Aztec  fabrics. 
"  Kow  came  the  famous  resolve  of  Cortes.  He 
would  band  his  heterogeneous  folk  together- — 
adherents  of  Cortes  and  of  Velasquez  —  in  one 
common  cause  and  danger.  So  he  adroitly  letl 
them  to  be  partners  in  the  deed  which  lie  stealthily 
planned.  Hulk  after  hulk  of  the  apparently 
worm-eaten  vessels  of  the  fleet  sank  in  the  har- 
bor, until  there  was  no  flotilla  left  upon  which 
an_y  could  desert  him.  The  march  to  JMexico 
was  now  assured.  The  force  with  which  to  ac- 
complish this  consisted  of  about  4.)i)  Spaniards, 
six  or  seven  light  guns,  fifteen  horses,  and  a 
swarm  of  Indian  slavesand  attendants.  Abody 
of  the  Totonacs  accompanied  them.  Two  or 
three  days  brought  them  into  the  higher  plain 
and  its  enlivening  vegetation.  When  they 
reached  the  dependencies  of  Montezuma,  they 
found  orders  had  been  given  to  extend  to  them 
every  courtesy.  They  soon  reached  the  Ana- 
hnac  plateau,  wliich  reminded  them  not  a  little 
of  Spain  itself.  They  passed  from  cacique  to 
caci(iue.  some  of  whom  groaned  umler  the  yoke 
of  the  Aztec:  but  not  one  dared  do  more  than 
orders  from  Jlontezuma  dictated.  Then  the  in- 
vaders approached  the  territory  of  an  independent 
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pcoplf,  lliosf  of  Tliisciiln.  wIki  liad  wallcil  their 
toiiiitrv  ajiiiiiist  neiffliboriiii:  ciicniiL-s.  A  liglit 
took  |)liicc  ut  the  IroiitiiMs.  in  which  tlie  Spun- 
iiinls  lost  two  liorses.  They  forcud  pusses  against 
great  odds,  Init  a,i;aiii  lost  a  lior.se  or  two, 
—  which  was  a  peree])tilile  diniiimliou  of  their 
])ower  to  terrify.  The  aceouiils  s|)eak  of  iiir 
iiieiise  hordes  of  the 'I'lascalaiis,  which  historians 
now  take  with  allowances,  great  or  small.  Cortes 
sjiread  what  alai-m  he  could  by  buniing  villages 
and  cajituring  the  country  people.  His  greatest 
(ilistaele  soon  appeared  in  the  comjiacted  army 
of  Tlascaluns  arrayed  in  his  front.  The  conllict 
which  ensued  was  for  a  while  doubtful.  Ever)- 
liorse  was  hurt,  and  00  Spaniards  were  wounded  ; 
but  the  result  w.as  tlic  retreat  of  the  Tlascalans. 
Divining  that  the  Spanish  power  was  derived 
from  the  sun,  the  enemy  planned  a  night  attack; 
but  Cortes  suspected  it,  and  a.ssaulled  them  in 
their  own  ambush.  Cortes  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  disi)lay  liis  doublefacedness  and  his 
wiles.  He  received  I'mbassies  both  from  ]\[ontc- 
zuma  and  from  the  senate  of  the  Tlascalans.  lie 
cajoled  each,  and  played  olf  his  friendship  for 
the  one  in  cementing  an  allianc<'  with  the  (jther. 
But  to  Tlascala  and  Mexico  he  would  go,  so  he 
told  them.  The  Tlascalans  were  not  averse,  for 
they  thought  it  boded  no  good  to  the  Aztecs,  if 
he  could  bo  l)Ound  to  themselves.  -Montezuma 
dreaded  the  contact,  and  tried  to  intimidate  the 
strangers  by  tales  of  the  horrible  diificvdties  of 
the  journey.  Presently  the  army  took  up  its 
march  for  Tlascala,  where  they  were  royally  r<'- 
ceived,  and  wives  in  abundance  were  bestowed 
upon  the  leaders.  Next  the.v  ])assed  to  Cholula, 
^vhicll  was  subject  to  the  Aztecs." — J.  Winsor, 
Kiirratim  and  Critirnl  Jlist.  of  Am.,  v.  2,  eh.  G. 
A.  D.  1519  (October). — The  Massacre  at 
Cholula. — The  march  to  Mexico. — "The  dis- 
tance from  Tlascala  to  C'liololan  [or  Cholula]  is 
but  from  1.5  to  20  miles.  It  was  a  kind  of  holy 
place,  venerate<l  far  and  wide  in  Anahuac;  pij- 
grimages  were  made  thither,  as  the  Jlahometans 
go  to  Mecca,  and  Christians  to  Jerusalem  or 
Home.  The  city  was  consecrated  to  the  vvorshii) 
of  Quctzalcoatl,  who  had  there  the  noblest 
temple  in  all  Mexico,  built,  like  all  the  temples 
in  the  coimtry,  on  the  summit  of  a  truncated 
pyramid.  The  traveller  of  the  present  day  be- 
holds this  pyramid  on  the  horizon  as  he  ap- 
])roaches  Puebla,  on  his  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Mexico.  But  the  Avorship  of  the  beneficent 
Quctzalcoatl  had  lieen  perverted  hy  the  sombre 
genius  of  the  Aztecs.  To  this  essentially  good 
deity  6.000  human  victims  were  annually  immo- 
lated in  his  temple  at  Chololau.  .  .  .The  Span- 
iards foimd  at  Chololau  an  eager  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance at  least,  a  perfectly  cordial  welcome." 
But  this  hospitality  masked,  it  is  said,  a  great 
plot  for  their  destruction,  which  3Iontezuma  had 
inspired  and  to  aid  which  he  had  sent  into  the 
ueighborhood  of  the  citj-  a  powerful  Mexican 
army.  Tlie  plot  was  revealed  to  Cortez  —  so  the 
Spanish  historians  relate  —  ami  ' '  he  took  his  reso- 
lution with  his  accustomed  energy  and  foresight. 
He  made  his  dispositions  for  the  very  next  day. 
He  accjuainted  the  caciiiucs  of  Chololan  that  he 
should  evacuate  the  city  at  break  of  dawn,  and 
retjuircd  them  to  furuisli  2.000  porters  or  ■  tam- 
anes,'  for  the  baggage.  The  caciques  then  or- 
ganized their  attack  for  the  moi-row  morning, 
not  without  a  promise  of  the  men  required,  whom, 
in  fact,  they  brought  at  ilawu  to  the  great  court 


in  whicli  the  foreigners  were  domicileil.  The 
conflict  soon  began.  The  Spaniards,  who  were 
perfectly  prei)ared.  commenced  by  niassacriug 
llie  cairiciues.  The  mass  of  Chololans  that  at- 
temjited  to  invade  their  (juartei'S  were  crushed 
under  the  fin'  of  their  artillery  and  musketry, 
and  the  charges  of  their  cavalry.  llearin,g  the 
reports,  the  Tlascalans,  who  hail  been  left  at  the 
entrance  of  the  city,  rushed  on  to  the  rescue. 
.  .  .  They  could  now  glut  their  hatred  and  ven- 
geance; they  slaughtered  as  long  as  they  could, 
and  then  set  to  work  at  plunder.  The  Si)aniards, 
too,  after  having  killed  all  that  resisti'd,  betook 
themselves  to  pillage.  The  unfortunate  city  of 
(.'hololan  was  thus  inundated  with  blood  and 
sacked.  Cortc/,  however,  enjoined  that  the 
women  and  children  should  be  spareil,  and  we 
arc  assured  that  in  that  he  was  obeyed,  even  by 
his  cruel  auxiliaries  from  Tlascala.  .  .  .  To  the 
jiraisc  of  Cortez  it  must  be  said  that,  after  the 
victory,  he  once  more  showed  himself  tolerant: 
he  left  the  inhabitants  at  liberty  to  follow  their 
old  religion  on  condition  that  they  should  no 
longer  innnolate  human  victims.  After  thissig- 
nalblow.  all  the  threats,  all  the  intrigues,  of 
Montezuma,  had  no  po.ssible  effect,  and  the 
Aztec  emperor  could  be  imder  no  illusion  as  to 
the  inflexibU'  intention  of  Cortc/.  Tlic  latter,  as 
soon  as  he  had  installed  new  chiefs  at  Chololan, 
and  effaced  the  more  hideous  traces  of  the  mas- 
sacre and  jiillage  that  had  desolated  the  city,  set 
out  with  his  own  troops  and  his  Indian  au.xiliaries 
from  Tlascala  for  the  capital  of  the  Aztec  cm- 
jiirc,  the  magnilicent  city  of  Tenochtitlan." — M. 
Chevalier,  Mtxico.  Ancient  mid  MoiUrn,  jit.  2,  ch. 
A(>:  1). 

The  Capital  of  Montezuma  as  described  by 
Cortes  and  Bernal  Diaz. —  "This  Province  is  in 
the  fi.irm  of  a  ciicle,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  anil  rugged  moiuitains;  its  level  surface 
comprises  an  area  of  about  70  leagues  in  circum- 
ference, including  two  lakes,  that  overspread 
nearly  the  whole  valley,  being  navigated  by 
boats  more  than  .50  leagues  round.  One  of  these 
lakes  contains  fresh,  and  the  other,  which  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  salt  water.  On  one  side  of  the 
lakes,  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  a  range  of 
highlands  divides  them  from  one  another,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strait  which  lies  be- 
tween the  highlands  and  the  lofty  Sierras.  This 
strait  is  a  bow-shot  wide,  and  connects  the  two 
lakes;  and  by  this  means  a  traile  is  carried  on  be- 
tween the  cities  and  other  settlements  on  the 
lakes  in  canoes  without  the  necessity  of  travelling 
liy  land.  As  the  salt  lake  rises  and  falls  with 
its  tides  like  the  sea.  during  the  time  of  liigh 
water  it  pours  into  the  other  lake  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  a  powerfid  .stream;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  tide  has  ebbed,  the  water  runs  fnjm 
the  fresh  into  the  salt  lake.  This  great  city  of 
Temixtitan  [Tenochtitlan — ^Mexico]  is  situated 
in  this  .salt  lake,  and  from  the  main  land  to  the 
denser  jiarts  of  it,  by  ■whichever  route  one 
chooses  to  enter,  the  distance  is  two  leagues. 
There  are  four  avenues  or  entrances  to  the  cit}', 
all  of  which  are  formed  by  artificial  causeways, 
two  spears'  length  in  width.  The  city  is  as  large 
as  Seville  or  Cordova  ;  its  streets,  I  speak  of  the 
lU'incipal  ones,  arc  very  wide  and  straight ;  some 
of  these,  and  all  the  inferior  ones,  are  half  land 
and  half  water,  ami  are  navigated  bv  canoes.  All 
the  streets  at  intervals  have  openings,  through 
which  the  water  Hows,  crossing  from  one  street 
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to  auotlicr;  and  at  these  openings,  some  of  which 
are  very  wide,  there  aie  also  very  wide  bridges, 
enniposed  of  large  pieces  of  timber,  of  great 
strength  and  well  put  together;  on  many  of  these 
bridges  ten  horses  can  go  abreast.  .  .  .  This  city 
has  many  pviblic  siiuares,  in  which  are  situated 
tlie  markets  and  other  places  for  buying  and 
selling.  There  is  one  scjuare  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  city  of  Salamanca,  surrounded  by 
porticoes,  where  are  daily  assembled  more  than 
60,000  souls,  engaged  in  buying  and  .selling;  and 
where  are  found  all  kinds  of  merchandise  that 
the  world  affords,  embracing  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  for  instance  articles  of  food,  as  well  as 
jewels  of  gold  and  silver,  lead,  brass,  copper,  tin, 
precious  stones,  bones,  .shells,  snails,  and  feathers. 
.  .  .  Every  kind  of  merchandise  is  sold  in  a  [lar- 
tioular  street  or  cpiarter  assigned  to  it  exclusive- 
ly, and  thus  the  best  order  is  preserved.  They 
sell  everything  by  number  or  measure ;  at  least 
so  far  we  have  not  observed  them  to  sell  any 
thing  by  weight.  There  is  a  building  in  the 
great  square  that  is  used  as  an  audience  house, 
where  ten  or  twelve  persons,  who  are  magistrates, 
sit  and  decide  all  controversies  that  arise  in  tlie 
market,  and  order  delimiuents  to  be  punished. 
.  .  .  This  great  city  contains  a  large  number  of 
temples,  or  houses  for  tlieir  idols,  very  handsome 
editices,  which  are  situated  in  the  different  dis- 
tricts and  the  suburbs.  .  .  .  Among  these  tem- 
ples there  is  one  which  far  surpasses  all  the  rest, 
whose  grandeur  of  aichitectural  details  no  human 
tongue  is  able  to  describe;  for  within  its  pre- 
cincts, surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  there  is  room 
enough  for  a  town  of  .500  families.  Around  the 
interior  of  this  enclosure  there  are  haiulsome  edi- 
tices, containing  large  halls  and  corridors,  in 
which  the  religious  persons  attached  to  the  tem- 
ple reside.  There  are  full  40  towers,  which  are 
lofty  and  well  Ijuilt,  the  largest  of  wliich  has  00 
steps  leading  to  its  main  body,  and  is  higher  than 
the  tower  of  the  principal  church  at  Seville.  The 
stone  and  wood  of  wluch  they  are  constructed 
are  so  well  wrought  in  everv  ])art  that  nothing 
could  be  better  done.  .  .  .  This  uolile  city  con- 
tains many  tine  and  magnificent  houses;  which 
may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  who  are  the  vassals  of 
JIuteczuma,  have  houses  in  the  city,  in  which 
they  reside  a  certain  part  of  the  vear;  and,  be- 
sides, there  are  numerous  wealthy  citizens  who 
also  possess  tine  houses." — H.  Cortes,  JJesputr/ies 
[Letters]  (trans,  hij  (.!.  Fnlsnm),  letter  2,  cli.  .5. — 
■'  We  had  already  been  four  days  in  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  neither  our  commander  nor  any  of 
us  had,  during  that  time,  left  our  tpiarters,  ex- 
cepting to  visit  the  gardens  and  buildings  ad- 
joining the  jialace.  Cortes  now,  therefore,  de- 
termined to  view  the  city,  and  visit  the  great 
market,  and  tlie  chief  temple  of  Iluitzilopochtli. 
.  .  .  The  moment  we  arrived  in  this  immense 
market,  we  were  perfectly  astonished  at  the  vast 
numliers  of  people,  the  profusion  of  merchandise 
which  was  there  exposed  for  .sale,  and  at  the 
good  police  and  order  that  reigned  throughout. 
.  .  .  Every  species  of  goods  which  New  Spain 
produces  were  here  to  be  found ;  and  everylhiiig 
put  me  in  mind  of  my  native  town  Medina  del 
Campo  during  fair  time,  where  every  merchan- 
dise has  a  se])arate  street  assigned  for  its  sale. 
.  .  .  On  quitting  the  market,  we  entered  the 
spacious  yards  wjiich  surround  the  chief  temple. 
.  ,  .  Motecusuma,   who  was  sacrirtciug  on  the 


top  to  his  idols,  sent  six  papas  and  two  of  his 
jirincipal  officers  to  conduct  Cortes  up  the  steps. 
There  were  114  steps  to  the  summit.  .  .  .  In- 
deed, this  infernal  temple,  from  its  great  height, 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  surrounding 
neighbourhood.  From  this  place  we  could  like- 
wise see  the  three  causeways  which  led  into 
Mexico.  .  .  .  AVe  also  observed  the  aqueduct 
which  ran  from  Chapultepec,  and  provided  the 
whole  town  with  sweet  water.  We  could  also 
distinctly  see  the  bridges  across  the  openings,  by 
which  these  causewa3-s  were  intersected,  and 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  ebbed  and 
flowed.  The  lake  itself  was  crowded  with 
canoes,  which  were  bringing  provisions,  manu- 
factures and  other  merchandise  to  the  cit}'. 
From  here  we  also  discovered  that  the  only  com- 
munication of  the  liouses  in  this  city,  and  of  all 
the  other  towns  built  in  the  lake,  was  by  means 
of  drawbridges  or  canoes.  In  all  these  towns 
the  beautiful  white  plastered  temples  rose  above 
the  smaller  ones,  like  so  manj'  towers  and  castles 
in  our  Spanish  towns,  and  this,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined, was  a  splendid  sight." — Berual  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  Menwirs  {trans,  by  Luckhart),  ch.  93 
{*■•  1). 

The  same  as  viewred  in  the  light  of  modern 
historical  criticism. — "In  llie  West  India  Is- 
lands the  Spanish  discoverers  found  small  Indian 
tribes  under  the  government  of  chiefs;  but  on 
the  continent,  in  the  Valley  of  Jlexico,  they 
found  a  confederacy  of  three  Indian  tribes  under 
a  more  advanced  but  similar  government.  lu 
the  midst  of  the  vallej'  was  a  large  pueblo,  the 
largest  in  America,  surrounded  with  water,  ap- 
proached by  causeways;  in  tine,  a  water-girt 
fortress  impregnable  to  Indian  assault.  This 
]nieblo  i)resented  to  the  Spanish  adventurers  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of  an  Indian  societ.y  Ij'ing 
two  ethnical  periods  back  of  European  society, 
but  with  a  government  and  plan  of  life  at  once 
intelligent,  orderly,  and  complete.  .  .  .  The 
Spanish  adventurers  who  captured  the  pueblo  of 
^Mexico  saw  a  king  in  Montezuma,  lords  in  Aztec 
chiefs,  and  a  palace  in  the  large  .ioinl-tenement 
house  occupied,  Indian  fashion,  by  ^lontezuma 
and  his  fellow-householders.  It  was,  perhaps, 
an  tinavoidable  self-deception  at  the  time,  be- 
cause they  knew  nothing  of  the  Aztec  social  sys- 
tem. Unfortunately  it  inaugurated  American 
aboriginal  histoiy  upon  a  misconception  of  In- 
dian life  whii'h  lias  remained  substantially  un- 
(luestioncd  until  recentlv.  The  lirst  eye-witues.ses 
gave  the  keynote  to  this  history  by  introducing 
j\Iontezuma  as  a  king,  occupying  a  palace  of 
great  extent  crowded  with  retainers,  and  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  grand  and  populous  city,  over 
which,  and  much  besides,  he  was  reputed  master, 
liut  king  and  kingdom  were  in  time  found  too 
C(niimon  toexpress  all  the  glory  and  splendor  the 
imagination  was  beginning  to  conceive  of  Aztec 
society;  and  emperor  and  emiiire  .gradually  su- 
perseded the  more  humble  conception  of  tlie  cou- 
(picrors.  .  .  .  To  every  author,  from  Cortes  and 
liernal  Diaz  to  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  and 
Hubert  II.  Bancroft,  Indian  society  was  an  un- 
fathomable  mystery,  and  their  works  have  left 
it  a  mystery  still.  Ignorant  of  its  structure  and 
jirinciplcs,  and  unable  to  coinpivhend  its  pecu- 
liarities, they  invoked  the  imagination  to  supply 
whatever  was  necessary  to  till  out  the  picture. 
.  .  .  Thus,  in  this  case,  we  have  a  grand  his- 
torical romance,    strung  upon  the  couijuest  of 
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Mexico  :is  upon  :i  llircad;  tlie  acts  of  llic  Span- 
iunls,  the  piicl)l()  of  Mexico,  and  its  capture,  are 
liLstorieal,  wliile  the  deseriptioiisol'  Indian  society 
and  iroveiinncnt  arc  imaginary  anil  (Iclnsivc. 
.  .  .  There  is  a.  stronij  protialiility.  from  what  is 
linovvu  of  Indian  life  and  society,  that,  tlic 
house  in  vvlucli  .Montezuma  livc<l,  was  a  joint- 
tenement  hou.scof  thca.l]ori,i;inal  American  model, 
owned  l>v  a  larn'c  numljcr  of  related  families, 
and  occupied  by  them  in  common  as  joint  pro- 
prietors; that  the  diimer  [of  Jlonte/.uma.  in  his 
palace,  as  described  by  Cortes  and  liernal  I)ia/.| 
.  .  .  was  the  usual  siiifjlc  daily  meal  of  a  com- 
munal household,  prepared  in  a  common  cook- 
house from  common  stores,  and  dfvideil,  Indian 
fashion,  from  the  kettle;  and  thai  all  tlie  Span- 
iards found  in  Mexico  was  a  sim])le  confederacy 
of  three  Indian  tribes,  the  countcrpai't  of  which 
was  found  in  .all  ))arts  of  America.  It  may  be 
premised  furtlier  that  the  Spanish  adventurers 
who  thronijed  to  the  new  world  after  its  dis- 
covery foun<l  the  same  race  of  Red  Indians  iu 
the  West  India  Islands,  in  Central  and  South 
America,  in  Florida,  and  in  Mexico.  In  their 
mode  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence,  in  their 
weapons,  arts,  u.sa.nes,  and  customs,  in  their  in- 
stitutions, and  in  tlK'ir  mental  and  jihysical  char- 
acteristics, they  were  the  same  people  inditlereut 
stages  of  ailvancement.  No  {listiuctiou  of  race 
was  observed,  and  none  in  fact  existed.  .  .  . 
Not  a  vestige  of  the  ancient  pueblo  of  jNIexico 
(Tenochtitlan)  remains  to  assist  us  to  a  knowledge 
of  its  architecture.  Its  structures,  which  were 
useless  to  a  people  of  European  habits,  were 
speedily  destroyed  to  make  room  for  a  city 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  civilized  race.  We 
must  seek  for  its  characteristics  in  contemporary 
Indian  houses  wliich  still  remain  in  ruins,  and  in 
such  of  the  early  descriptions  as  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  then  leave  the  subject  with  but  little 
accurate  knowledge.  Its  situation,  partly  on 
dry  land  and  partly  in  the  waters  of  a  shallow  arti- 
ficial pond  formed  by  causeways  and  dikes,  led  to 
the  formation  of  streets  and  squares,  which  were 
unusual  in  Indian  pueblos,  and  gave  to  it  a  remark- 
able appearance.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  houses  were 
large,  far  beyond  the  supposable  wantsof  a  single 
Indian  familj'.  They  were  constructed  of  adobe 
brick  and  of  stone,  and  plastered  over  iu  both 
cases  with  gypsum,  wliich  made  them  a  brilliant 
white ;  and  some  were  constructed  of  a  red  porous 
stone.  In  cutting  and  dressing  this  stone  flint  im- 
plements were  used.  The  fact  that  the  houses 
were  plastered  externally  leads  us  to  infer  that  they 
had  not  learned  to  dress  stone  and  lay  them  in 
courses.  It  is  not  certainly  established  that  they 
had  learned  the  use  of  a  mortar  of  lime  and  sand. 
In  the  final  attack  and  capture,  it  is  said  that 
Cortes,  in  the  course  of  seventeen  days.  destro3'ed 
and  levelled  three-quarters  of  the  pueblo,  which 
demonstrates  the  flimsy  character  of  the  ma- 
sonry. ...  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  was  a 
single  piieblo  in  North  America,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tla.scala,  Cholula,  Tezcueo,  and  Jlexico, 
which  contained  10,000  inhabitants.  There  is 
no  occasion  to  apply  the  term  'city 'to  any  of 
them.  None  of  the  Spanish  descrii)tions  enable 
us  to  realize  the  exact  form  and  structure  of 
these  houses,  or  their  relations  to  each  other  in 
forming  a  pueblo.  ...  It  is  evident  from  the 
citations  made  that  the  largest  of  these  joint- tene- 
ment liouses  would  accommodate  from  500  to 
1,000  or  more  people,  living  in  the  fashion  of  lu- 
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dians;  and  that  the  courts  were  jirobably  quad 
rangles,  formed  by  constructing  the  building  on 
three  sides  of  an  inclosed  space,  as  in  the  New 
Mexican  pueblos,  or  upon  the  four  sides,  as  in 
the  House  of  the  Nuns,  at  Uxnial." — \j.  II. 
Morgan,  Ilunnes  and  Umise-iife  of  the  Am.  Alio- 
HijiiieH  ( U.  S.  Gear/,  anil  Oeol,  iSurp.  of  R'/cki/  Mt. 
Re;!.:  Conlrili.  in  N.  Am.  Kthnnloi/n.  i\  -1).  cli.  10. 
A.  D.  1519-1520. — Captivity  of  Montezuma, 
Cortes  ruling  in  his  name. — The  discomfiture 
of  Narvaez. — The  revolt  of  the  capital. — When 
(lortes  had  time  to  survey  anil  to  realize  his 
position  in  the  jMexican  capital,  he  saw  that  it 
was  full  of  extreme  danger.  To  be  i.solated  with 
so  .small  a  force  in  the  midst  of  any  hostile, 
populous  city  would  be  i)erilous;  but  in  .Mexico 
that  peril  was  inmieasurably  increased  by  the 
peculiar  situation  and  construction  of  the  island- 
city —  Venice  like  in  its  insulation,  and  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  long  and  narrow  cause- 
ways and  bridges,  easily  broken  and  diflicult  to 
secure  for  retreat.  With  characteristic  audaci- 
ty, the  Spanish  leader  mastered  the  danger  of 
the  situation,  so  to  speak,  by  taking  Monlczum.-i 
himself  in  pledge  for  llir  peace  and  good  behavior 
of  his  subjects.  Commanded  by  Cortes  to  ijuit 
his  palace,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  with  the 
Spaniards  in  their  q\iarters,  the  Mexican  mon- 
arch remonstrated  but  obeyed,  and  became  from 
that  day  the  shadow  of  a  king.  "During  six 
mouths  that  Cortes  rehiaiued  in  Mexico  [from 
November,  1519,  until  May,  1530],  the  monarch 
continued  in  the  Spanish  quarters,  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  as  entire  satisfaction  and  tranquillity 
as  if  he  had  resided  there,  not  from  constraint, 
but  through  choice.  His  ministers  and  officers 
attended  him  as  usual.  He  took  cognizance  of 
all  affairs ;  every  order  was  issued  in  his  name. 
.  .  .  Such  was  the  dread  which  both  Montezuma 
and  his  subjects  had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  such 
the  veneration  in  which  they  held  them,  that 
no  attempt  was  nuide  to  deliver  their  sovereign 
from  continement,  and  though  Cortes,  relying  on 
tills  ascendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  visit  his 
temples,  but  to  make  hunting  excursions  beyond 
the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried  with 
it  such  a  terrour  as  to  intimidate  the  multitude, 
and  secure  the  captive  monarch.  Thus,  by  the 
fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes  in  seizing  Jlonte- 
zuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once  secured  to  them- 
selves more  extensive  authority  in  the  Mexican 
empire  than  it  was  jiossible  to  have  acquired  in 
a  long  course  of  time  by  open  force;  and  they 
exercised  more  absolute  sway  in  the  name  of 
another  than  they  could  have  done  in  their  own. 
.  .  .  Cortes  availed  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the 
powers  which  he  possessed  by  being  able  to  act 
in  the  name  of  Jlontezunia.  He  sent  some  Span- 
iards, whom  he  judged  best  qualified  for  such 
commissions,  into  ditferent  parts  of  the  empire, 
accompanied  by  persons  of  distinction,  whom 
Jlontezuma  appointed  to  attend  them  both  as 
guides  and  protectors.  They  visited  most  of  the 
provinces,  viewed  their  soil  and  productions, 
surveyed  with  particular  care  the  districts  which 
yielded  gold  or  silver,  pitched  vqion  several 
places  as  proper  stations  for  future  colonies,  and 
endeavoured  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  people 
for  submitting  to  the  Spanish  yoke."  At  the 
same  time,  Cortes  strengthened  his  footing  iu 
the  capital  by  building  and  launching  two  brig- 
antines   on   the   lake,    with   an   equipment   and 
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armament  -nhicli  his  ro3'al  prisoner  caused  to  bo 
brought  up  for  liim  from  Vera  Cruz,  lie  also 
persuaded  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  King  of  Castile,  and  to  subject  his 
kingdom  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
But,  while  his  cunning  conquest  of  an  empire 
■was  advancing  thus  prosperously,  the  astute 
S|)anish  captain  allowed  his  prudence  to  be  over- 
ridtlen  by  his  religious  zeal.  Becoming  impatient 
at  the  obstinacy  with  which  Jlontezuma  clung 
to  his  false  gods,  Cortes  made  a  rash  attempt, 
with  his  soldiers,  to  cast  down  the  idols  in  the 
great  temple  of  the  city,  and  to  set  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  in  their  place.  The  sacrilegious  out- 
rage roused  the  Jlexicans  from  their  tame  sub- 
mission and  fired  tiiem  with  an  inextinguishable 
rage.  At  this  most  unfortunate  juncture,  news 
came  from  Vera  Cruz  which  demanded  the  per- 
sonal presence  of  Cortes  on  the  coast.  Velasquez, 
tlie  hostile  governor  of  Cuba,  to  whom  the  ad- 
venturer in  Mexico  was  a  rebel,  had  sent,  at 
last,  an  expedition,  to  put  a  stop  to  his  unau- 
thorized proceedings  and  to  arrest  his  person. 
Cortes  faced  the  new  menace  as  boldly  as  he  had 
faced  all  others.  Leaving  150  men  in  the  angry 
Mexican  capital,  under  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  he 
set  out  with  the  small  remainder  of  his  force  to 
attack  the  Spanish  intruders.  Even  after  pick- 
ing up  some  detachments  outside  and  joining 
the  garrison  at  Vera  Cruz,  he  could  muster  but 
250  men ;  while  Narvaez,  who  commanded  the 
expedition  from  Cuba,  had  brought  800  foot 
soldiers  and  80  horse,  with  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  latter  had  taken  possession  of  the 
city  of  Zempoalla  and  was  strongly  posted  in 
one  of  its  temples.  There  Cortes  surprised  him, 
in  a  night  attack,  took  hira  prisoner,  in  a 
wounded  state,  and  compelled  his  troops  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  latter 
were  soon  captivated  by  "the  commanding  genius 
of  the  man  they  had  been  sent  to  arrest,  and 
enlisted  in  his  service.  He  found  himself  now  at 
the  bead  of  a  thousand  well  armed  men;  and  he 
found  in  the  same  moment  that  he  needed  them 
all.  For  news  came  from  Mexico  that  Alvarado, 
thinking  to  anticipate  and  crush  a  suspected  in- 
tention of  the  Mexicans  to  rise  against  him,  had 
provoked  the  revolt  and  made  it  desperate  by  a 
most  perfidious,  brutal  massacre  of  several  hun- 
dred of  the  chief  persons  of  the  empire,  com- 
mitted while  they  were  celebrating  one  of  the 
festivals  of  their  religion,  in  the  temple.  The 
Spaniards  at  Mexico  were  now  beleaguered,  as 
the  consecjuence,  in  their  quarters,  and  their  only 
hope  was  the  hope  that  Cortes  woidd  make  haste 
to  their  rescue, — which  he  did. — W.  Robertson, 
Hist,  of  America,  bk.  5  (o.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
State.').  t\  4,  ch.  17-23. 

A.  D.  1520  (June— July).—  The  return  of 
Cortes  to  the  Mexican  Capital. — The  battle 
in  the  city. — The  death  of  Montezuma. — The 
disastrous  Retreat  of  the  Spaniards. —  The 
alarming  intelligence  wjiich  came  In  him  from 
tlie  Mexican  cajiital  called  out  in  Cortes  the 
whole  energy  of  his  nature.  Hastily  summon- 
ing back  the  various  expeditions  he  had  already 
sent  out,  and  gathering  all  his  forces  together, 
he  "reviewed  his  men,  and  found  that  they 
atiuiunted  to  1,300  soldiers,  among  whom  were 
90  horsemen,  80  cross-liowmen,  and  about  80 
musketeers.  Cortez  marched  with  great  strides 
to  .Mexico,  and  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of 


this  formidable  force  on  the  24th  of  June,  1.520. 
the  day  of  John  the  Baptist.  Very  dillVrent  was 
tlic  reception  of  Cortez  on  this  occasion  from 
that  on  his  first  entry  into  Mexico,  when  Monte- 
zuma had  gone  forth  with  all  pomp  to  meet  him. 
Now,  the  Indians  stood  silently  in  the  doorways 
of  their  houses,  and  the  bridges  between  the 
houses  were  taken  up.  Even  when  he  arrived 
at  his  own  quarters  he  found  the  gates  barred, 
so  strict  had  been  the  siege,  and  he  had  to 
demand  an  entry."  The  Mexicans,  strangely 
enough,  made  no  attempt  to  oppose  his  entrance 
into  the  city  and  his  junction  with  Alvarado; 
yet  the  day  after  his  return  their  attack  upon 
the  Spanish  quarters,  now  so  strongly  reinforced, 
was  renewed.  "Cortez,  who  was  not  at  all 
given  to  exaggeration,  says  that  neither  the 
streets  nor  the  terraced  roofs  ('azoteas')  were 
visible,  being  entirely  obscured  by  the  ])eople 
who  were  upon  them;  that  the  multitude  of 
stones  was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  rained 
stones;  and  that  the  arrows  came  so  thicklj'  that 
the  walls  and  the  courts  were  full  of  them,  ren- 
dering it  difficult  to  move  about.  Cortez  made 
two  or  three  desperate  sallies,  and  was  wounded. 
The  Mexicans  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the 
fortress,  which  was  with  dilliculty  subdued,  and 
they  would  have  scaled  tlie  walls  at  the  point 
where  the  fire  had  done  most  damage  but  for  a 
large  force  of  cross-bowmen,  musketeers,  and  ar- 
tillery, which  Corlez  threw  forward  to  meet  the 
danger.  The  Mexicans  at  last  drew  back,  leav- 
ing no  fewer  than  80  Spaniards  wounded  in  this 
first  encounter.  The  ensuing  morning,  as  soon 
as  it  was  daylight,  the  attack  was  renewed.  .  .  . 
Again,  and  with  considerable  success,  Cortez 
made  sallies  from  the  fortress  in  the  course  of 
the  day ;  but  at  the  end  of  it  there  were  about  60 
more  of  his  men  to  be  added  to  the  list  of 
wounded,  already  large,  from  the  injuries  re- 
ceived on  the  preceding  da\'.  The  third  day 
was  devoted  b_v  the  ingenious  Cortez  to  making 
three  movable  fortresses,  called  '  mantas,'  which, 
he  thought,  would  enable  his  men,  with  less  dan- 
ger, to  contend  against  the  Mexicans  ujjon  their 
terraced  roofs.  ...  It  was  on  this  day  that  the 
unfortunate  Montezuma,  either  at  the  request  of 
Cortez,  or  of  his  own  accord,  came  out  upon  a 
battlement  and  addressed  the  people."  He  was 
interrupted  by  a  shower  of  stones  and  arrows 
and  received  wounds  from  which  he  died  soon 
after.  The  fighting  on  this  day  was  more 
desperate  than  it  had  been  before.  The  Span- 
iards luidertook  to  dislodge  a  body  of  the  Indians 
who  had  posted  themselves  on  the  summit  of  the 
great  temple,  which  was  dangerously  near  at 
hand.  Again  and  again  the}'  were  driven  back, 
until  Cortez  bound  his  shield  to  his  wounded 
arm  and  led  the  assault.  Then,  after  three  hours 
of  fighting,  from  terrace  to  terrace,  they  gained 
the  ujiper  platform  and  put  every  Mexican  to 
(he  sword.  But  40  Spaniards  i)erished  in  the 
struggle.  "This  figlit  in  the  temple  gave  a 
momentary  brightness  to  the  arms  of  the  Span- 
iards and  alTorded  Corlez  an  opportunity  to  re- 
sume negotiations.  But  the  determination  of 
the  Mexicans  was  fixed  and  complete.  .  .  .They 
would  all  perish,  if  that  were  needful,  to  gain 
their  point  of  destroying  the  Spaniards.  They 
bade  Cortez  look  at  the  streets,  the  S(iuares,  and 
t!;e  terraces,  covered  with  |H'iiplr;  aud  tlien,  in  a 
InisinesK-like  aud  calculaliug  mauuer,  th(;y  told 
him  that  if  25,000  of  them  were  to  die  for  each 
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Spaniiinl,  still  tlic  Spaniards  would  perish  iirst. 
...  It  f^t'iici-ally  RMjuii'i'S  a(,  least,  as  iiiucli  cour- 
age to  retreat  as  (o  advauce.  Indeed,  lew  men 
have  the  courage  and  the  ready  wisdom  to  re- 
treat in  time.  Hut  Cortez,  once  convinced  that 
liis  position  in  Mexico  wa.s  no  longer  t(;nable, 
wasted  no  time  or  energy  in  parleying  with  dan- 
ger. Terror  had  lost  its  influence  with  tlie  Mex- 
icans, and  superior  strategy  was  of  little  avail 
against  such  overpowering  numbers.  .  .  .  (Jortez 
resolved  to  (piil,  the  city  that  night  j.Iidy  1,  1520|. 
...  A  little  before  niidnighl  the  stealthy  march 
began.  The  Spaniards  succeeded  in  laying  down 
the  pontoon  over  the  first  bridge-way,  and  the 
vanguard  with  Sandoval  passed  over;  .but,  while 
the  rest  were  |iassing,  the  Mexicans  gave  the 
alarm  with  loud  shouts  and  blowing  of  horns. 
.  .  .  Almost  immediately  upon  this  alarm  the 
lake  was  covered  with  canoes.  It  rained,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  the  night  commenced  by  two 
liorses  slipping  from  the  pontoon  into  the  water. 
Their  the  Mexicans  attacked  the  pontoon-bearers 
so  furiously  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
raise  it  up  again."  After  that,  all  seems  to  have 
been  a  confused  struggle  in  the  darlvucss,  wliere 
even  Cortez  cotdd  do  little  for  the  unfortunate 
rear-guard  of  his  troops.  "This  memorable 
night  has  ever  been  celebrated  in  American  his- 
tory as  'la  noche  triste.'  In  this  flight  from 
Mexico  all  the  artillery  was  lost,  and  there 
perished  450  Spaniards,  .  .  .  4,000  of  the  Indian 
allies,  46  horses,  and  most  of  the  i\Iexican  pris- 
oners, including  one  son  and  two  daughters  of 
Montezuma,  and  his  nepliew  the  King  of  Tez- 
cuco.  A  loss  wliich  posterity  will  ever  regret 
was  that  of  the  books  and  accounts,  memorials 
and  writings,  of  which  there  were  some,  it  is 
said,  that  contained  a  narrative  of  all  that  had 
happened  since  Cortez  left  Cuba.  ...  In  the 
annals  of  retreats  there  has  seldom  been  one  re- 
corded which  proved  more  entirely  disastrous." 
— Sir  A.  Helps,  Spanish  Conquest  in  America,  bk. 
10,  ch.  7-8  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1520-1521. — The  retreat  to  Tlascala. 
— Reinforcements  and  recovery. — Cortes  in 
the  field  again. — Preparations  to  attaclt  Mex- 
ico.— "After  the  disasters  and  fatigues  of  the 
'  noclie  triste,' the  melancholy  and  broken  band 
of  Cortez  rested  for  a  day  at  Tacuba,  whilst  the 
Mexicans  returned  to  their  capital,  probatily  to 
bury  the  dead  and  purify  their  city.  It  is  singu- 
lar, yet  it  is  certain,  that  they  did  not  follow  up 
their  successes  by  a  death  blow  at  the  dis- 
armed Spaniards.  But  this  momentary  paral3'sis 
of  their  efforts  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  ac- 
cordingly Cortez  began  to  retreat  eastwardly, 
tmder  the  guidance  of  the  Tlascalans,  by  a 
circuitous  route  around  the  northern  limits  of 
lake  Zumpango.  The  flying  forces  and  their 
auxiliaries  were  soon  in  a  famishing  condition, 
subsisting  alone  on  corn  or  on  wild  cherries 
gathered  in  the  forest,  witlt  occasional  refresh- 
ment and  supjjort  from  the  carcase  of  a  lior.se 
that  perished  by  the  way.  For  six  days  these 
fragments  of  the  Spanish  army  continued  their 
weary  pilgrimage,  and,  on  the  seventh,  reached 
Otumba. "  At  Otumba  their  progress  was  barred 
by  a  vast  army  of  tlie  Aztecs,  which  had 
marched  by  a  shorter  road  to  intercept  them ; 
but  after  a  desperate  battle  the  natives  fled  and 
the  Spaniards  were  troubled  no  more  until 
they  reached  the  friendly  shelter  of  Tlascala. 
Tlie  Tlascahms  held  faithfully  to  tlieir  alliance 


and  received  the  flying  strangers  with  helpful 
hands  and  encouraging  wcjrds.  Hut  many,  of 
Cortez'  men  demanded  iierinissi<iM  to  continue 
their  retreat  to  Vera  Cruz.  "Just  at  this  mo- 
ment, too,  Cuitlahua,  who  moimled  the  throne 
of  Mexico  on  the  death  of  Montezuma,  des- 
patched a  mission  to  the  Tlascalans,  proposing 
to  bury  the  hatchet,  and  to  unite  in  swee])ing 
the  Spani.'irds  fi-om  the  realm."  A  hot  discus- 
.sion  ensued  in  the  council  of  the  Tlascalan  chiefs, 
which  resulted  in  the  icjeclionof  the  Mexican 
proposal,  and  the  confidence  of  Cortez  was 
restored.  He  succeeded  in  pacifying  his  men, 
and  gave  them  employment  by  expeditions 
against  tribes  and  towns  witliin  reach  whicli 
adhered  to  the  Mexican  king.  After  some  time 
lie  obtained  reinforcements,  Ijy  an  arrival  of  ves- 
sels at  Vera  Cruz  bringing  men  and  supplies,  and 
he  began  to  make  serious  preparations  for  the 
reconquest  of  the  Aztec  capital.  He  "con- 
structed new  arms  and  caused  old  ones  to  be  re- 
paired ;  made  powder  with  sulpliur  obtained  from 
the  volcano  of  Popocatopetl;  and,  under  the  di- 
rection of  his  builder,  Lopez,  prepared  the  timber 
for  brigantincs,  which  he  designed  to  carry,  in 
pieces,  and  launch  on  the  lalie  at  the  town  of 
Tezcoco.  At  tliat  port,  he  resolved  to  prepare 
himself  fully  for  the  flnal  attack,  and,  this  time, 
he  determined  to  assault  the  enemy's  cajjital  by 
water  as  well  as  by  land."  The  last  day  of  De- 
cember found  him  once  more  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mexican  lake,  encamped  at  Tezcoco,  with  a 
S]5anish  force  restored  to  600  men  in  strength, 
having  40  horses,  80  arquebuses  and  nine  small 
cannon.  Of  Indian  allies  he  is  said  to  have  had 
many  thousands.  Meantime,  Cuitlahua  bad  died 
of  smallpox — which  came  to  the  country  with 
the  Spaniards  —  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
Guatemozin,  his  nephew,  a  vigorous  young  man 
of  twenty-five.  "At  Tezcoco,  Cortez  was 
firmly  planted  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  val- 
ley of  Mexico,  in  full  sight  of  tlie  capital  which 
lay  across  the  lake,  near  its  western  shore,  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  Behind 
him,  towards  the  sea-coast,  he  commanded  the 
country,  .  .  .  while,  by  passes  through  lower 
spurs  of  the  mountains,  he  miglit  easily  com- 
municate with  the  valleys  of  which  tlie  Tlas- 
calans and  Cholulans  were  masters."  One  by 
one  he  reduced  and  destroyed  or  occtipied  the 
ueigliboring  towns,  and  overran  the  surrounding 
country,  in  expeditions  which  made  the  com- 
plete circle  of  the  valley  and  gave  liim  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  it,  while  they  re-established 
tlie  prestige  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  terror  of 
their  arms.  On  the  28th  of  April  the  newly 
built  brigantines,  12  in  number,  were  launched 
upon  the  lake,  and  all  was  in  readiness  for  an  at- 
tack upon  the  city,  with  forces  now  increased 
by  fresh  arrivals  to  87  horse  and  818  Spanish  in- 
fantry, with  three  iron  field  pieces  and  15  brass 
falconets. — B.  Jlaycr,  Mexico,  Aztec,  Spanish  and 
Repuhlican,  hk.  1,  ch.  6-8  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1521  (May — July). — The  siege  of  the 
Aztec  capital  begun. — "The  observations  which 
Cortes  had  made  in  his  late  tour  of  reconnais- 
sance had  determined  him  to  begin  the  siege  by 
distributing  his  forces  into  three  separate  camps, 
which  he  iiroposed  to  establish  at  tlie  extremities 
of  the  principal  causeways,"  under  three  of  his 
captains,  Alvarado,  Olid  and  Sandoval.  The 
movement  of  forces  from  Tezcuco  began  on  the 
lOtli  of  !May,  1521.     Alvarado  and  Olid  occupied 
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Taciiliji,  cut  the  aquc'ilurt  which  conveyed  water 
from  ChajKiltepec  to  the  capital,  and  made  au 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  possession  of  the 
fatal  causeway  of  "the  nochc  triste. "  Iloldina; 
Tacuba,  however,  Alvarado  commanded  that  im- 
portant passage,  wdiile  Sandoval,  seizing  the 
city  of  Iztapalapan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  lake,  and  Olid,  establishing  himself  near  the 
latter,  at  Cojohuacan,  were  planted  at  the  two 
outlets,  it  would  seem,  of  another  of  the  cause- 
ways, which  branched  to  attain  the  shore  at 
those  two  points.  When  so  much  had  been  ac- 
complished, Cortes,  in  person,  set  sail  with  his 
tleet  of  brigantines  and  speedil.y  cleared  the  lake 
of  all  the  swarm  of  light  canoes  and  little  vessels 
with  which  the  unfortunate  Mexicans  tried  vainly 
though  valorously  to  dispute  it  with  him,  "  This 
victor)',  more  complete  than  even  the  .sanguine 
temper  of  Cortes  had  prognosticated,  proved  the 
superiority  of  the  Spaniards,  and  left  them, 
henceforth,  undisputed  masters  of  the  Aztec  sea. 
It  was  nearly  dusk  when  the  squadron,  coasting 
along  the  great  southern  causeway,  anchored  off 
the  point  of  junction,  called  Xoloc,  where  the 
branch  from  Co.johuacan  meets  the  princijial  dike. 
The  avenue  widened  at  this  point,  so  as  to  afford 
room  for  two  towers,  or  turreted  temples,  built 
of  stone,  and  surrounded  by  w-alls  of  the  same 
material,  which  presented  altogether  a  position 
of  some  strength,  and,  at  tlie  present  moment, 
was  garrisoned  by  a  bod.v  of  Aztecs.  They  were 
not  numerous ;  and  Cortes,  landing  with  his  sol- 
diers, succeeded  without  much  ditliculty  in  dis- 
lodging the  enemy,  and  in  getting  possession  of 
the  works."  Here,  in  a  most  advantageous  po- 
sition on  the  great  causeway,  the  S]ianish  com- 
mander fortified  himself  and  established  his 
headcpiarters,  summoning  Olid  with  half  of  his 
force  to  join  him  and  transferring  Sandoval  to 
Olid's  post  at  Cojohuacan.  "  The  two  principal 
avenues  to  Mexico,  those  on  the  south  and  the 
west,  were  now  occupied  by  the  Christians. 
There  still  remained  a  third,  the  great  dike  of 
Tepejacac.  on  the  north,  which,  indeed,  taking 
up  the  principal  street,  that  passed  in  a  direct 
line  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  continuation  of  the  dike  of  Iztapala- 
pan. By  this  northern  route  a  means  of  escape 
was  still  left  open  to  the  besieged,  and  they 
availed  themselves  of  it,  at  present,  to  maintain 
their  conuiiunications  with  the  country,  and  to 
supply  themselves  with  provisions.  Alvarado, 
who  observed  this  from  his  station  at  Tacuba, 
advised  his  commander  of  it,  and  the  latter  in- 
structed Sandoval  to  take  up  his  [josition  on  the 
causeway.  That  officer,  though  suffering  at  the 
time  from  a  severe  wound,  .  .  .  hastened  to 
obey;  and  thus,  by  shutting  up  its  only  com- 
munication with  the  surrovmding  country,  com- 
pleted the  blockade  of  the  capital.  But  Cortes 
was  not  content  to  wait  ])atiently  the  effects  of  a 
dilatory  blockade."  He  arranged  with  his  sub- 
ordinate captains  the  ])lan  of  a  sinudtaneous 
advance  along  each  of  the  causeways  toward  the 
city.  From  his  own  post  he  pushed  forward  with 
great  success,  assisted  by  the  brigaiuines  which 
sailed  along  side,  and  which,  l)y  the  flanking  tire 
of  their  artillery,  drove  the  Aztecs  from  one 
barricade  after  another,  wiiicli  tliev  had  erecteil 
at  every  dismantled  bridge.  Fighting  their  way 
stea<lil3',  the  Spaniards  traversed  the  wdiole 
length  of  the  dike  and  enlercd  the  city;  pene- 
trated to  the  great  square;  saw  once  more  their 


old  quarters;  scaled  again  the  sides  of  the  pyra- 
midtemide,  to  slay  the  bloody  priests  and  to 
strip  the  idols  of  their  jewels  and  gold.  But  tlie 
Aztecs  were  frenzied  by  this  .sacrilege,  as  tliev 
had  been  frenzied  by  the  same  deeil  before,  and 
renewed  the  battle  with  so  much  fury  that  the 
Spaniards  were  driven  back  in  thorough  panic 
and  disarray.  "All  seemed  to  be  lost;  —  when 
suddenly  sounds  were  heard  in  an  adjoining 
street,  like  the  distant  tramp  of  horses  galloping 
rapidly  over  the  pavement.  They  drew  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  a  body  of  cavalry  soon  emerged 
on  the  great  square.  Though  but  a  handful  in 
number,  they  plunged  boldly  into  the  thick  of 
the  enemy, "  who  speedily  broke  and  fled,  enabling 
Cortes  to  withdraw  his  troops  in  safety.  Neither 
Alvarado  nor  Sandoval,  who  had  greater  ditH- 
culties  to  overcoiuc,  and  who  had  no  help  from 
the  lirigantines,  reached  the  suburbs  of  the  city ; 
but  their  assault  had  been  vigorously  made,  and 
had  been  of  great  help  to  that  of  Cortes.  The 
success  of  the  demonstration  spread  consterna- 
tion among  the  Mexicans  and  their  vassals,  and 
brought  a  number  of  the  latter  over  to  the 
Spanish  side.  Among  these  latter  was  the  prince 
of  Tezcuco,  who  joined  Cortes,  with  a  large 
force,  in  the  next  assault  which  the  latter  made 
presently  upon  the  city.  Again  penetrating  to 
the  great  square,  the  Spanianls  on  this  occasion 
destroyed  the  palaces  there  by  fire.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  Jle.x-icaus  remained  unbroken,  and 
they  were  found  in  every  encounter  opposing  as 
obstinate  a  resistance  as  ever.  They  contrived, 
too,  for  a  remarkable  length  of  time,  to  run  the 
blockade  of  the  brigantines  on  the  lake  and  to 
bring  supplies  into  the  city  by  their  canoes.  But, 
at  length,  when  most  of  the  great  towns  of  the 
neighborhood  had  deserted  their  cause,  the  sup- 
plies failed  and  starvation  began  to  do  its  work 
in  the  fated  city.  At  the  saiue  time,  the  Span- 
iards were  amply  provisioned,  and  their  new 
allies  built  barracks  and  huts  for  their  shelter. 
Cortes  '"would  gladly  have  spared  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  .  .  .  He  intimated  uiore  than 
once,  by  means  of  the  prisoners  whom  he  re- 
leased, his  willingness  to  grant  them  fair  terms 
of  capitulation.  Day  after  day,  he  f ullv  expected 
his  proffers  would  be  accepted.  But  day  after 
day  he  was  disappointeil.  He  had  3'et  to  learn 
how  tenacious  was  the  memory  of  the  Aztecs." 
— W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  Conq.  of  Mexico, 
hk.  G,  ch.  4-5. 

A,  D.  1521  (July). — Disastrous  repulse  of 
the  Spaniards. — " 'l"hc  iniitatience  of  the  .sol- 
diers grew  to  a  great  height,  and  was  supported 
in  an  official  ijuarter  —  by  no  less  a  person  than 
Aldercte,  tlie  king's  treasurer.  Cortez  gave 
wa3',  against  his  own  judgment,  to  their  imjior- 
tunities  "  and  another  general  attack  was  ordered. 
"  On  the  appointed  day  Cortez  moved  from  his 
camp,  supported  by  seven  brigantines,  and  by 
more  than  ;!.(1()()  canoes  lillcd  with  his  Indian 
allies.  When  his  soldiers  readied  tlu^  entrance 
of  the  cit.v,  he  divided  them  in  the  following 
manner.  There  were  three  streets  which  led  to 
the  market-place  from  the  position  which  the 
Spaniards  had  already  gained.  Along  the  prin- 
cipal street,  the  king's  treasurer,  with  70  Sjian- 
iards  and  15,001)  or  'itXOOII  allies,  was  to  make  his 
way.  llis  rear  was  to  be  protected  by  a  small 
guard  of  hor.semeii.  The  other  two  streets  were 
smaller,  and  led  from  the  street  (if  TIacuba  to 
the   market-place.     Along  the  broader  of  these 
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txvii  sli'ccls  CdiIc/  scut  (\v<i  of  his  piincipiil  oaj)- 
tiiins,  with  HO  Spaiiianls  iiiul  10, ()()()  liidiaiis;  lie- 
himsolf,  with  cifilit  horseiiion,  75  lool-sulilii'is, 
2.1  niuslseteers,  and  an  'iiitinite  iinniber'  of  allies, 
was  to  enter  the  nairower  street.  At  the  en- 
1  ranee  to  tlic  street  of  Tlacuba  he  left  two  largo 
cannon,  with  eight  horsemen  to  guard  them, 
and  at  tlie  entranec  of  his  own  street  he  also 
left  eight  horsemen  to  jiroteet  the  rear.  .  .  . 
The  Spaniards  and  their  allies  made  their  en- 
trance into  the  city  with  even  more  success  and 
less  cmhai'rassmcnt  than  on  previous  occasions. 
Bridges  and  harriiiuh'S  were  gained,  and  the 
three  main  bodies  of  the  army  moved  forward 
into  the  heart  of  the  city."  15ut  in  the  excite- 
ment of  their  advance  they  left  unrepaired  behind 
them  a  great  breach  in  the  causeway,  ten  or 
twelve  paces  wide,  although  Cortez  had  rei)eat- 
edly  enjoined  upon  his  captains  that  no  siicli 
dangerous  death-trap  should  be  left  to  catch 
them  in  the  event  of  a  retreat.  The  neglect  in 
this  case  was  most  disastrous.  Being  presently 
repulsed  and  driven  back,  the  division  which 
had  allowed  this  chasm  to  yawn  behind  it  was 
engulfed.  Cortez,  whose  distrust  had  been 
e.xcited  in  some  way,  discovered  the  danger,  but 
too  late.  He  made  his  way  to  the  spot,  only  to 
find  "the  whole  aperture  so  full  of  Spaniards 
and  Indians  that,  as  he  says,  there  was  not  room 
for  a  straw  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  peril  was  .so  imminent  that  Cortez 
not  only  thought  that  the  Conquest  of  Mexico 
was  gone,  but  that  the  term  of  his  life  as  well  as 
of  his  victories  had  come,  and  he  resolved  to  die 
there  tighting.  All  that  lie  could  do  at  first  was 
to  help  his  men  out  of  the  water;  and,  mean- 
while, the  Mexicans  charged  upon  them  in  such 
numbers  that  he  and  his  little  party  were  entirely 
surrounded.  The  enemj^  seized  upon  his  person, 
and  would  have  carried  him  off  but  for  the  reso- 
lute bravery  of  some  of  his  guard,  one  of  whom 
lost  his  life  there  in  succouring  his  master.  .  .  . 
At  last  he  and  a  few  of  his  men  succeeded  in 
fighting  their  way  to  the  broad  street  of  Tlacuba, 
where,  like  a  brave  captain,  instead  of  continu- 
ing his  flight,  he  and  the  few  horsemen  who 
were  with  him  turned  round  and  formed  a  rear 
guard  to  jirotect  his  retreating  troops.  He  also 
.sent  immediate  orders  to  the  king's  treasurer 
and  the  other  commanders  to  make  good  their 
retreat." — Sir  A.  Helps,  The  SpunisJi  CoiiqinH  in 
Anwririi,  hk.  11,  cli.  1  (i\  2).  —  "As  we  were  thus 
retreating,  we  continually  lieai'd  the  large  drum 
beating  from  the  summit  of  the  chief  temple  of 
the  city.  Its  tone  was  mournful  indeed,  and 
sounded  like  the  very  instrument  of  Satan.  This 
drum  was  so  vast  in  its  dimensions  that  it  co\dd 
be  heard  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  distance. 
Every  time  we  heard  its  mournful  .sound,  the 
Mexicans,  as  we  subsequently  learnt,  oft'ered  to 
their  idols  the  bleeding  hearts  of  our  unfortunate 
countrymen.  .  .  .  After  we  had  at  last,  with 
excessive  toil,  crossed  a  deep  opening,  and  had 
arrived  at  our  encampment,  .  .  .  the  large  drum 
of  Iluitzilopochtli  again  resounded  from  the 
summit  of  the  temple,  accompanied  by  all  the 
hellish  nmsic  of  shell  trumpets,  horns,  and  other 
instruments.  .  .  .  AVe  could  plainly  see  the  plat- 
form, with  the  chapel  in  which  those  cursed 
idols  stood;  how  the  Mexicans  had  adorned  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards  with  feathers,  and  com- 
jH'lled  their  victims  to  dance  round  the  god 
Iluitzilopochtli;    we   saw    how   they    stretched 


them  out  at  fidl  length  on  a  large  stone;  rippeil 
open  their  breasts  with  flint  knives,  tore  out 
the  i)al|)itating  heart  and  offered  it  to  their  idols. 
Alas!  we  were  forced  to  !)e  s]iectators  of  all  this, 
and  how  the)'  then  seized  hold  of  the  dead  bodies 
by  the  legs  and  threw  them  headlong  down  the 
steps  of  the  temple,  at  the  lioltom  of  which  other 
cxeeulioners  stood  ready  to  reci'ive  them,  who 
.severed  the  arms,  legs,  and  heads  from  the 
bodies,  drew  the  skin  off  the  faces,  which  were 
tanned  with  the  beards  still  adhering  to  them, 
lind  ])rodnced  as  spectacles  of  mockery  and  de- 
rision at  their  feasts;  tin-  legs,  arms,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  being  cut  up  and  devoured. 
.  .  .  On  that  terrible  day  the  lo.ss  of  the  three 
divisions  amounted  to  <iO  men  and  7  hor.ses." 
—  liernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  Jfcinoirs,  rh.  1.T3 
(V.  2). 

A.  D.  1521  (August). — The  last  days  of  the 
Siege. — The  taking  of  the  ruined  city. — The 
end  of  the  Aztec  dominion. —  "  Guatemozins 
victory  diffused  immense  enthusiasm  among  the 
Aztecs  and  tho.se  who  reniaineil  united  to  them. 
The  priests  pidclaimed  that  the  gods,  satiated 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  SpanLsh  prisoners,  had 
promised  to  rid  the  country  of  the  foreigners, 
and  that  the  promise  would  be  fulfilled  within 
eight  days.  This  intelligence  spread  alarm 
among  the  allies  of  the  Spaniards.  They  de- 
serted in  great  numbers — -not  to  go  over  to  the 
Aztecs,  whose  anger  they  dreaded,  but  to  return 
to  their  homes.  Cortez  had  good  watch  kejit 
in  the  camp.  The  sorties  of  the  besieged  were 
repulsed;  the  eight  days  passed  without  the 
Spaniards  having  lost  more  than  a  few  maraud- 
ers. The  allies,  seeing  that  the  oracle  was 
wrong,  came  back  to  their  former  friends.  The 
aggressive  ardour  of  the  besieged  grew  coolei'. 
and  they  soon  found  themselves  assailed  by  the 
plagues  that  ordinarily  attack  troops  massed  in 
a  city  — not  only  famine,  but  epidemic  diseases, 
the  result  of  want  and  overcrowding.  .  .  . 
Famine  pinched  them  more  cruelly  tlay  after 
day.  Lizards  and  such  rats  as  they  could  find 
were  their  richest  nourishment;  reptiles  and  in- 
sects were  eagerly  looked  for,  trees  stripped  of 
their  bark,  and  roots  stealthily  sought  after  by 
night.  Meanwhile,  Cortez,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  other  means  of  bringing  them  to  submis- 
sion, pursued  the  work  of  destruction  he  had 
resolved  on  with  so  much  regret.  .  .  .  Heaps  of 
bodies  were  found  in  every  street  that  was  won 
from  them;  this  people,  so  punctilious  in  their 
customs  of  sepulture,  had  ceased  to  bury  their 
dead.  .  .  .  Soon  there  was  left  to  the  besieged  but 
one  quarter,  and  that  the  most  inconunodious  of 
all.  forming  barely  an  eighth  of  the  city,  where 
there  were  not  houses  enough  to  give  them 
shelter.  .  .  .  The  13th  August,  1.521,"  had  now 
arrived,  and  thiit  was  to  be  the  last  day  of 
this  once  flourishing  empire.  Before  making  a 
final  assault.  Cortez  once  more  invited  the 
cmijcror  to  his  ])resence.  His  euvo3'S  came  back 
with  the  'cihuacoatl,'  a  magistrate  of  the  first 
rank,  who  declared,  with  an  air  of  consternation, 
that  Guatemozin  knew  how  to  die.  but  that  he 
would  not  come  to  treat.  Then,  turning  towards 
Cortez.  he  added:  'Do  now  whatever  you 
please.'  '  Be  it  so,' replied  Cortez;  'go  and  tell 
your  friends  to  prepare;  they  are  going  to  die.' 
In  fact,  the  troops  advanced;  there  was  a  last 
melee,  a  last  carnage,  on  land  and  on  the  lake. 
.   .   .   Guatemozin.   driven   to   the   shore   of    the 
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lake,  tlircw  liinisulf  into  a  canoe  with  a  fuw  war- 
riors, and  endeavoured  to  escape  by  dint  of  low- 
ing; but  he  was  pursued  by  a  brigantine  of  tlie 
Spanish  fleet,  talien  and  brought  to  Cortez,  who 
received  him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  crowned 
liead.  .  .  .  Tlie  Aztec  empire  liad  ceased  to  ex- 
ist; Spanish  sway  was  established  in  Jle.xico. 
The  Cross  was  triumpliant  in  that  fine  countrj-, 
and  tliere  was  no  sliarer  in  its  reign.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  persons  that  perished  in  the  siege  has 
been  differently  estimated.  The  most  moderate 
calculation  puts  it  at  120,000  on  the  side  of  the 
Aztecs.  Very  many  Indians  fell  on  the  side  of 
the  besiegers.  The  historian  I.\tli.\ocliitl  says 
there  were  30,000  dead  of  the  warriors  of  Tezeuco 
alone.  All  that  were  left  alive  of  tlie  Aztecs 
were,  at  the  request  of  Guatemozin,  allowed  to 
leave  the  city  in  freedom,  on  the  morning  after 
it  was  taken.  .  .  .  They  dispersed  in  all  direc- 
tions, everywdiere  spreading  a  terror  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  feeling  that  to  resist  them 
was  impossible.  That  conviction  must  have 
been  established  speedily  and  firmly,  for  there 
was  no  further  attempt  at  resistance,  unless  it 
were  at  one  point,  in  the  territory  of  Panuco, 
near  the  Atlantic  Ocean." — M.  Chevalier,  Mexico, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  pt.  3,  ch.  8-9  (v.  1). 

Also  in;  II.  Cortes,  Despatches  [Letters'],  tr. 
hij  G.  Folsom,  tetter  3,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1521-1524. — The  rebuilding  of  the 
capital. — The  completion  and  settlement  of 
the  Conquest. — "The  lirst  ebullition  of  triuinjih 
was  succeeded  in  tlie  army  by  very  dill'ereut 
feelings,  as  they  belield  the  scanty  s[)oil  gleaned 
from  the  contjuered  cit\^ ;  "  and  Cortes  was  driven, 
by  the  clamors  and  suspicions  of  his  .soldiers,  to 
subject  his  heroic  captive,  Guatemozin,  to  tor- 
ture, in  the  hope  of  wringing  from  him  a  dis- 
closure of  some  concealment  of  his  imagined 
treasures.  Its  only  result  was  to  add  another  in- 
famy to  the  name  and  memory  of  the  conquerors. 
"The  commander-in-chief,  with  his  little  band 
of  Spaniards,  now  daily  recruited  by  reinforce- 
ments from  the  Islands,  still  occuiiied  the  quar- 
ters of  Cojohuacaii,  which  they  had  taken  up  at 
the  termination  of  the  siege.  Cortes  did  not 
immediately  decide  in  what  quarter  of  the  Val- 
ley to  establish  the  new  capital  which  was  to 
take  the  place  of  the  ancient  Tenochtitlan.  .  .  . 
At  length  he  decided  on  retaining  the  .site  of  the 
ancient  city,  .  .  .  and  he  made  preparations  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  capital  on  a  scale  of 
magnificence  which  should,  in  his  own  language, 
'  raise  her  to  the  rank  of  Queen  of  the  surround- 
ing provinces,  in  the  same  manner  as  she  had 
been  of  yore.'  The  labor  was  to  be  performed 
by  the  Indian  population,  drawn  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Valley,  and  including  the  Jlcxicans 
them.selves,  great  numbers  of  whom  still  lingered 
in  the  neighliorliood  of  their  ancient  residence. 
.  .  .  In  less  than  four  years  from  the  destruction 
of  Jlexico,  a  new  city  had  risen  on  its  ruins, 
which,  if  inferior  to  the  ancient  capital  in  extent, 
surpassed  it  in  magnificence  and  streiigtli.  It 
occupied  so  exactly  the  same  site  as  its  predeces- 
sor that  the  '  plaza  mayor,'  or  great  square,  was 
the  same  spot  which  liad  been  covered  by  the 
huge  '  Icocalli  '  and  the  palace  of  Montezuma; 
while  the  principiil  streets  took  their  departure 
as  before  from  this  central  point,  and,  passing 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  terminated 
at  the  principal  causeways.  Great  alterations. 
however,  took  place  in  the  fashion  of  the  archi- 


tecture." Meantime,  Cortes  had  lieen  brought 
into  much  danger  at  the  Spanish  court,  by  the 
machinations  of  his  enemies,  encouraged  by 
Bishop  Fonseca,  the  same  minister  who  pursued 
Columbus  with  hostility.  His  friends  in  Spain 
rallied,  however,  to  his  support,  and  the  result 
of  an  investigation,  undertaken  by  a  board  to 
which  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  referred  all  the 
charges  against  him,  was  the  contirmation  of  his 
acts  in  Mexico  to  their  full  extent.  "  He  was 
constituted  Governor.  Captain-General,  and  Chief 
Justice  of  New  Spain,  with  power  to  appoint  to 
all  offices,  civil  and  military,  and  to  order  any 
person  to  leave  the  country  whose  residence 
there  he  might  deem  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
of  the  Crown.  This  judgment  of  tlie  council 
was  ratified  by  Charles  V.,  and  the  commission 
investing  Cortes  with  these  ample  ]iowers  was 
signed  by  the  emperor  at  Valladolid,  October 
loth,  1523.  .  .  .  The  attention  of  Cortes  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  He  was  careful  to 
establish  settlements  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try which  afforded  a  favourable  position  for 
them.  .  .  .  "While  thus  occupied  with  the  in- 
ternal economy  of  the  country,  Cortes  was  still 
bent  on  his  great  schemes  of  discovery  and  con- 
quest." He  fitted  out  a  fleet  to  explore  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  another  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  —  the  prime  object  of  both  being  the  dis- 
covery of  some  strait  that  would  open  one 
ocean  to  the  other.  He  also  sent  Olid  in  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  by  sea  to  occupy  and 
colonize  Honduras,  and  Alvarado,  by  land,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  force,  to  subdue  Guatemala. 
The  former,  having  partly  accomplished  his 
mission,  attempted  to  establish  for  himself  an 
independent  jurisdiction,  and  his  conduct  in- 
duced Cortes  to  proceed  to  Honduras  in  person. 
It  was  in  the  course  of  this  expedition  that 
Guatemozin,  the  dethroned  Jlexican  chief,  who 
had  been  forced  to  accompany  his  conqueror, 
was  accused  of  a  plot  against  the  Spaniards  and 
was  hung  to  a  tree.  We  have  the  testimony  of 
Bernal  Diaz,  one  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  spot, 
that  the  execution  "was  most  unjn.st,  and  was 
thought  wrong  by  all  of  us."  "Within  three 
short  years  after  the  Conquest  [Cortes]  had  re- 
duced under  the  dominion  of  Castile  an  extent 
of  country  more  than  400  leagues  in  length,  as 
he  atfirms,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  more  than 
500  on  the  Pacific;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  interior  provinces  of  no  great  imiiortance, 
had  brought  them  to  a  condition  of  entire  tran- 
quiflity." — W.  H.  Prescott,  Hist,  of  the  ConqueU 
(if  Mc.kco,  l)k.  7,  ch.  1-3. 

Ai>so  in;  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Ilist.  of  the  Pacific 
States.  V.  5  {Me-vico,  v.  3),  ch.  1-8. 

A.  D.  1535-1540. — Introduction  of  Printing. 
See  PuiNTiNo.  Ac.  :  A.  D.  1  .^S.V  1 7(10. 

A.  D.  1535-1822. — Under  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys.—  "Antonio  de  Mendoza.  Condc  de  'I'cn- 
dilla,  was  the  first  viceroy  sent  by  Charles  V.  to 
New  Spain.  He  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1535. 
.  .  .  lie  had  a  well-balanced  and  moderate  char- 
acter, and  governed  the  country  with  justice  and 
generosity  combined.  He  .  .  .  set  Idmself  to 
reform  the  abuses  which  had  already  apiieared, 
protected  the  Indians  from  the  huiiiiliations 
which  the  newly  arrived  Spaniards  were  disposed 
to  put  u|ioii  them;  he  stimulated  all  liranches  of 
agriculture,  and  finding  the  natives  were  already 
well  informed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  he  en- 
couraged   them  in  this  pursuit  by  all    possible 
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t'lTortS.  .  .  .  To  till'  rcliijioiis  (inlcrs  in  Mrxico 
is  clue  in  groat  nicusviR'  llio  liriii  base  ii|kim  wliicli 
the  goveriinient  of  Spain  was  cstablislu-d  llierc 
Tlie  new  viceroy  fully  reeonnized  this,  and  en- 
eounii^cd  tlie  loundalions  of  eolleges  ami  seliools 
already  undertaken  by  them.  In  every  way  lie 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  growth  of  ilio  coun- 
try, and  had  Ihc^  satisfaction  in  the  course  of  his 
government,  which  lasted  15  years,  to  .see  every- 
thing bear  the  marks  of  his  judgment  and  enter- 
])ri.se.  It  was  lu^  who  founded  two  cities  [Gua- 
dalajara and  Valladolid]  which  have  rcacli<'d 
great  impoi'lance.  .  .  .  fortes  was  away  whc'U 
the  Viceroy  .Mendoza  arrived  in  Mexico.  He 
still  retained  his  title  as  governor,  with  the  same 
])o\vers  always  conferred  upon  him;  but  his  long 
absences  from  the  capital  made  it  neees.sary,  as 
he  fully  recognized,  that  some  other  strong  au- 
thority should  be  established  there.  Neverthe- 
less, he  never  got  on  very  well  with  such  other 
authorities,  and  on  his  return  soon  became  at 
odds  with  Mendoza,  who,  in  his  opinion,  inter- 
fered with  his  |)rerogatives.  It  was  then  that 
Cortes  bade  farewell  to  his  family,  and  taking 
with  him  his  eldest  son  and  heir,  Don  Martin, 
then  eight  years  old,  he  embarked  for  Spain, 
leaving  Mendoza  undisturbed  in  the  execution  of 
his  olflce.  ...  In  153G  was  issued  the  first  book 
l^rinted  in  Me.xieo,  on  a  press  imported  by  Men- 
doza, and  i)ut  into  the  hands  of  one  Juan  Pablos. 
' ...  In  1.5o0  tills  good  ruler  [Mendoza]  sailed 
away  from  Mexico.  ,  .  .  He  passed  on  to  take 
charge  of  the  government  of  Peru,  by  a  practice 
which  came  to  be  quite  common  —  a. sort  of  dip- 
lomatic succession  by  which  the  viceroys  of  New 
Spain  were  promoted  to  the  post  at  Peru.  Don 
Luis  de  Velasco,  second  viceroy  of  New  Spain, 
made  his  entrance  into  the  capital  with  great 
jioinp,  at  the  end  of  the  year  15,50,  He,  like  his 
predecessor,  had  been  selected  with  care  by  the 
orders  of  Charles  V.  .  .  .  His  tirst  decree  was 
one  liberating  150  Indians  from  slavery,  who 
were  working  chielly  in  the  mines.  ...  He  es- 
tablished in  Mexico,  for  the  security  of  travellers 
upon  the  highway,  the  tribunal  of  the  Holy 
Brotherhood,  instituted  in  Spain  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  time  of  Isabella.  He  founded  the 
Ro3'al  University  of  Jlexico,  and  the  Royal  Hos- 
pital for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  natives.  .  ,  . 
The  good  Viceroy  Velasco  died  in  1564,  having 
governed  the  country  for  14  years.  .  .  .  During 
the  government  of  this  ruler  and  his  predecessor 
all  the  administration  of  New  Spain,  iiolitical, 
civil,  and  religious  was  established  upon  so  firm 
a  foundation  that  it  could  go  on  in  daily  action 
like  a  well  regulated  machine."  In  the  mean- 
time, Charles  V.  had  resigned  the  burden  of  his 
great  sovereignty,  transferring  all  his  crowns  to 
his  narrow-souled  son,  Philip  II.,  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  New  World  except  as  a  source 
of  gold  and  .silver  supply  and  a  field  for  religious 
bigotry.  Under  Philip  "the  character  of  the 
viceroys  was  lowered  from  the  high  standard  ad- 
hered to  when  Charles  the  Emperor  selected 
them  himself.  To  follow  the  long  list  of  them 
would  be  most  tedious  and  useless,  as  they 
passed  in  rotation,  governing  according  to  the 
best  of  their  lights  for  several  years  in  Jlexico, 
and  then  passing  on,  either  by  death  or  by  pro- 
motion to  Peru.  In  1571  the  Inquisition  was 
fully  established  .  .  .  and  the  next  year  the 
Jesuits  arrived.  .  .  .  The  first  'auto-da-fe'  was 
celebrated  in  the  year  1574,  when,  as  its  chroni- 


cler mentions  eheerfully,  '  there  perished  21  pes- 
tilent Lutherans.'  Prom  tliis  lime  such  cere- 
monies were  of  freijuent  occnrrc'nee,  but  the 
lM(|uisition  never  reached  the  point  it  did  in  Old 
Spain.  .  .  .  The  viceroys  of  New  Spain  under 
Philip  HI.  [1578-10'31J  were,  for  the  most  part, 
men  of  judgment  and  moderation.  While  the 
government  at  home,  in  the  hands  of  proHigate 
favorites,  was  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  that 
of  Mexico  was  becoming  more  firmly  estab- 
lished." It  was  not  shak(!n  nor  disturbed  by  the 
War  of  the  Sjianish  Succession,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  eighleenlh  century  ;  but  llie  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  which  convidsed  Europe  before 
that  century  closed,  wrought  changes  which 
were  lasting  in  the  Ne%v  World  as  well  as  the 
Old.  "There  were  in  all  04  viceroys,  beginning 
with  Don  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  1535,  and  ending 
with  Juan  O'Donoju  in  1823."— S.  Hale,  The 
Stonj  of  Mexin,,  cfi. '2i)-22. 

Ai.so  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
St, )/!■.■<.  r.  ',-(](. Vi'.riro,  r.  2-3). 

A.  D.  1539-1586. — Expeditions  of  Niza,  Cor- 
onado,  and  others  to  the  North. — Search  for 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola.  See  A,meric.\n 
Aiioiuia.NKs:  Pi'Kiu.os. 

A.  D.  1810-1819. — The  first  Revolutionary- 
movement. —  Hidalgo. —  AUende. —  Morelos. — 
"  The  causes  of  tlu' coming  rcvoluti<in  were  not 
hidden.  The  law  that  excluded  S|)aniards  born 
in  America  from  ecjual  rights  witli  those  who 
were  immigrants  was  a  natiu'al,  not  to  say  nec- 
essary, source  of  discontent  among  i)eople  whose 
good-will  was  much  needed  by  any  viceroy. 
There  was  inevitably  not  a  little  mutual  repug- 
nance between  the  Mexican  an<l  Spanish  stocks, 
and  the  home  government  did  nothing  to  mollify 
such  asperities.  There  were  commercial  mo- 
nopolies militant  against  public  interests.  The 
clergy  were  alienated,  and  since  they  were  not 
thus  so  serviceable  as  formerly  in  the  part  of 
mediators  in  enforcing  governmental  aims,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  use  force  where  the  peo- 
ple were  not  accustomed  to  it.  The  Viceroy 
Jose  de  Iturrigaray  practised  a  seeming  conde- 
scension that  deceived  no  one,  and  he  pursued 
his  exactions  jiartly  by  reason  of  self-interest, 
and  partly  in  order  to  supply  Madrid  with  means 
to  meet  the  financial  troubles  that  the  Napo- 
leonic era  was  creating.  After  some  years  of 
these  conditions  In  New  Spain,  a  conspiracy,  re- 
sulting from  a  reaction,  sent  the  viceroy  back  to 
Spain  a  prisoner.  This  gave  strength  to  revolu- 
tionary sentiments,  and  a  few  trials  for  treason 
increased  the  discontent.  The  men  who  were 
now  put  successively  in  the  vice-regal  place  had 
few  qualities  for  the  times,  and  a  certain  timidity 
of  policy  was  not  conducive  to  strength  of  .gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  outbreak,  when  it  came, 
brought  to  the  front  a  curate  of  Dolores,  a  native 
priest,  ,'\Iigvu'l  Hidalgo,  who  commanded  the  con- 
fidence of  the  disaffected,  and  was  relied  ujion 
to  guide  the  priesthood.  Ignacio  de  Allende 
had  some  of  the  soldierly  qualities  needed  for  a 
generalissimo.  The  purpose  of  these  men  and 
their  allies,  before  they  .should  openly  proclaim 
a  revolt,  was  to  seize  some  of  the  leading  Span- 
iards: but  their  plot  being  discovered,  they 
hastily  assembled  at  Dolores  and  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  (1810).  Thus  banded  together, 
but  badly  organized  and  poorly  armed,  a  body  of 
5,000  insurgents  marched  from  Dolores,  headi'd 
by  Hidalgo  and  Allende,  and  approached  Guana- 
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junto,  where  the  intendeute  Riana  had  intrenched 
himself  in  a  fortitied  alhondiga.  or  granary. 
The  attack  of  tlie  rebels  was  lieadlong  aiid 
bloody.  The  gates  were  tired  witli  flaming  rub- 
bish, and  tlirougli  the  glowing  way  the  mad 
throng  rushed,  and  after  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
(September  28,  1810)  the  fortress  fell.  The 
royalist  leader  had  been  killed,  and  scenes  of 
pillage  and  riot  followed.  IMeanwhile  the  vice- 
roy in  Mexico  i)repared  to  receive  the  insurgents, 
and  his  ally,  the  church,  excommunicated  their 
leaders.  The  military  force  of  the  royalists  was 
inconsiderable,  and  what  there  was.  it  was  feared, 
might  prove  not  as  loyal  as  was  desirable.  As 
Hiclalgo  marched  towards  the  capital,  he  tried 
to  seduce  to  his  side  a  youug  lieutenant,  Augus- 
tin  Iturbide,  who  was  in  command  of  a  small 
outlying  force.  The  future  emperor  declined 
the  offer,  and,  making  liis  way  to  the  city,  was 
at  once  sent  to  join  Trujillo,  who  commanded  a 
corps  of  observation  which  confronted  the  insur- 
gents, and  who  finally  ran  the  chances  of  a  battle 
at  Las  Cruces.  .  .  .  The  insurgents  soon  sur- 
rounded him.  and  he  was  only  able  to  reach  the 
city  by  breaking  witli  a  part  of  his  force  througli 
the  enveloping  line.  Hidalgo  had  lost  3,0U0 
men.  but  he  had  gained  the  day.  He  soon  in- 
tercepted a  des])atch  and  learned  from  it  that 
General  Calleja  had  been  put  in  motion  from  San 
Luis  Potosi,  ami  it  seemed  more  prudent  to 
Hidalgo  tliat,  instead  of  approaching  jMe.xico,  he 
should  reti'eat  to  be  nearer  his  recruiting  ground. 
The  retrograde  movement  brought  the  usual  re- 
sult to  an  undisciplined  force,  and  he  was  alrea<ly 
weakened  by  desertions  when  Calleja  struck  his 
line  of  march  at  Aculco.  Hidalgo  felt  it  impor- 
tant for  the  revolution  to  have  time  enough  to 
spread  into  other  parts  of  the  province,  and  so 
he  merely  fouglit  Calleja  to  cover  his  furtlier  re- 
treat. The  reliel  leader  soon  gathered  his  forces 
at  Celaya.  while  Allende.  his  colleague,  posted 
himself  at  Guanajuato.  Here  the  latter  was  at- 
tacked by  ("alleja  and  routed,  and  the  royal 
forces  made  bloocly  work  in  the  town.  Hidalgo, 
moving  to  Valladolid,  reorganized  his  army,  and 
then,  proceeding  to  Guadalajara,  he  set  up  a 
form  of  government,  with  Ignacio  Lopez  Rayon 
as  Secretary-general.  At  this  time  the  insur- 
gents held  completely  the  provinces  of  Nueva 
Galicia.  Zacatccas,  ami  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  belt 
of  country  stretching  from  sea  to  sea  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Tampieo.  ...  In  January,  1811,  the 
signs  were  not  very  proi)itious  for  the  royalists. 
...  At  tliis  juncture  .  .  .  Hidalgo  moved  out 
from  Guadalajara  with  his  entire  force,  which 
was  large  enough,  consisting  of  60.000  foot. 
20.000  horse,  and  100  cannon;  but  it  was  jmorly 
armed,  and  without  effective  discipline;  while 
Calleja  commanded  a  well-equipped  and  well- 
organi/.ed  force,  but  in  extent  it  only  counted 
;j,000  foot,  with  as  many  horse,  and  ten  guns. 
At  the  bridge  of  Calderon,  10  or  11  leagues  from 
the  city,  Hidalgo  jirepared  to  stand,  ilere  Cal- 
leja attacked  him."  and  won  the  day,  entering 
Guadalajara  as  a  victor  on  the  21st  of  January, 
1811.  "  lIid;dgo  lied  with  his  broken  army,  and 
soon  resigneil  the  conunand  to  Allende.  'i'his 
general  liad  scarcely  4.000  or  .'i.OOO  men  left 
when  he  reached  Sallillo,  where  he  joined  Jiin- 
ene.s.  'I'iie  disheartenment  of  defeat  was  siiread- 
ing  through  the  country.  Town  after  town  was 
heard  from  as  yielding  to  the  victors.  The 
leaders,  counselling  together  at  Sallillo,  resolved 


to  escape  to  the  United  Slates;  but,  as  tliey  were 
inarching, —  about  2,000  in  all,  with  24  guns 
and  a  money-chest,  —  they  fell  into  an  andiush 
planned  in  tlie  interest  of  a  counter-revolution  by 
one  Elizoudo,  and,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
show  of  resistance,  the  party  was  cajitured.  one 
and  all.  The  judgment  of  death  upon  Hidalgo. 
Allende,  and  Jimenes  soon  followe(i.  The  main 
force  of  the  insurgents  had  thus  disappeared,  but 
a  small  bod)'  still  remained  in  arms  under  the 
lead  of  Jose  Maria  !Morelos. "  Morelos  was  un- 
educated, but  capable  and  energetic,  and  he  kept 
life  in  the  rebellion  for  two  years.  He  captured 
Orizaba  in  October,  1812,  Oajaca  in  the  follow- 
ing month,  and  Acapulco  in  the  spring  of  1813. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  appeared  before 
Valladolid,  the  capital  of  Jlichoacan,  but  was 
attacked  there  by  Iturbide  and  routed.  "In 
January,  1814,  Morelos  made  a  final  stand  at 
Puruaran,  but  Iturbide  still  drove  him  on.  Dis- 
aster followed  upon  disaster,  till  finally  Morelos 
was  deposed  by  his  own  congress.  This  body 
had  adherents  enough  to  make  it  necessary  for 
Calleja  to  appeal  to  the  home  government  for  a 
reinforcement  of  8.000  troops.  .  .  .  Morelos. 
meanwhile,  commanding  an  escort  which  was 
Ijrotectiug  the  migratory  congress,-  was  inter- 
cepted and  captured  by  a  force  of  royalists,  and, 
after  the  forms  of  a  trial,  he  was  executed  De- 
cember 22,  1815.  The  campaign  of  1816  was 
sustained  bv  the  insurgents  against  a  force  of 
80.000  men"  which  Calfeja  had  c<jllected.  .  .  . 
Neither  side  had  much  success,  and  the  war  was 
simply  tedious.  At  last,  in  August,  a  new  vice- 
roy, .luan  Riaz  de  Apodaca,  succeeded  to  Cal- 
leja, and  uniting  a  more  humane  policy  with 
vigor  in  disposing  his  forces,  the  leading  rebel 
otticers  .  .  .  surrendered  in  January,  1817.  .  .  . 
A  certain  quixotic  interest  is  lent  to  the  closing 
months  of  the  revolution  by  the  adventurous  ex- 
ploits of  Espoz  y  Mina.  He  had  fitted  out  a 
small  expedition  in  the  United  States,  which, 
landing  on  the  Gulf  coast,  for  a  while  swept  vic- 
toriously' inland.  .  .  .  But  Mina  was  finally  sur- 
prised and  executed.  Other  vagrant  rebel  lead- 
ers fell  one  by  one  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists; 
but  Guadalupe  Victoria  held  out,  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  wilds  for  two  years." — J.  Win- 
sor,  Simnish  A'orth  Am.  [Ndrrntiee  and  Critiail 
Hist,  of  Am.,  r.  8,  eh.  4). 

At. so  IN:  AV.  D.  Roliiuson.  Memoirs  of  the 
Mt'.rienii   Hi  i-ftluti'm. 

A.  D.  1819. — Texas  occupied  as  a  province. 
SeeTi-;x.\s:  A.  I).  1819-18a.-). 

A.  D.  1820-1826. — Independence  of  Spain. — 
The  brief  empire  of  Iturbide  and  its  fall. — 
Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  the  United 
Mexican  States. — ■■  The  establishmrul  of  a  cou- 
stitutioual  government  in  Spain,  in  1S20.  pro- 
duced upon  .Mexico  au  effect  very  different  from 
what  was  anticipated.  As  tlie  conslilution  pro- 
vided for  a  more  liberal  administration  of  gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  than  had  prevailed  since 
1812,  tlie  increased  freedom  of  the  elections 
again  threw  the  minds  of  the  people  into  a  fer- 
ment, and  the  spirit  of  indeiieiidenc<'.  which  had 
tieen  only  smothered,  broke  forth  anew.  More- 
over, divisions  were  created  among  the  old 
Spaniards  themselves;  some  being  in  favor  of 
the  old  system,  while  others  were  sincerely 
attached  to  the  constitution.  Some  formidable 
inroads  on  tiie  property  and  prerogatives  of 
the   chuicli  alienated  the  clergv   from  the  new 
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j;(ivi'riiiiictit,  and  iniliircd  tlii'iii  lodcsiro  ii  return 
to  the  iild  systi'in.  TIr>  Viceroy,  Apodata,  i-n- 
(•(HirajriMl  liy  tlic  hopes  held  out  by  the  Uoyalists 
in  (Spain.  altliouf;'h  he  liad  at.  first  talien  tiie  oath 
to  support  tlie  eoiislilulion,  secretly  favored  the 
party  opposed  to  it,  and  ai'i'anncd  his  plans  for 
its  overthrow.  Don  Augnstiii  Iturliide,  the  per- 
son selected  by  the  Viceroy  to  make  the  first 
open  demonstration  against  the  existing  govern- 
ment, was  offered  the  command  of  a  l)ody  of 
troops  on  the  western  coast,  at  the  head  of  wliieh 
he  was  to  proclaim  the  re-establishnieiit  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  tlu^  l<ing.  Iturhide,  ac- 
cepting the  commission,  departed  from  the  capi- 
tal to  take  command  of  tlu'  troops,  but  witli 
intentions  very  dillerent  from  those:  which  the 
Vii'croy  siippo.sed  him  to  entertain.  HeHecting 
upon  the  state  of  the  country,  and  convinced  of 
the  facility  witli  which  the  authority  of  Spain 
might  be  shaken  otT,  —  by  bringing  the  Creole 
troops  to  act  in  concert  with  the  ol<l  insurgents. 
—  Iturhide  resolved  to  proclaim  Mexico  wliolly 
independent  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Having  his 
head  quarters  at  the  little  town  of  Iguala,  on  tlie 
road  to  Acapuleo,  Iturhide,  on  the  34th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1821,  tliere  proclaimed  his  project,  known 
as  the  ■  Plan  of  Iguala,'  and  induced  Ins  soldiers 
to  take  an  oath  to  support  it.  This  'Plan'  de- 
clared that  Mexico  should  l)e  an  independent 
nation,  its  religion  C!atliolic,  and  its  government 
a  <'onstitutional  monarch}'.  The  crown  was  of- 
fered to  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain,  provided  he 
would  consent  to  occupy  the  throne  in  person; 
and,  in  case  of  his  refusal,  to  his  infant  brothers, 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Francisco.  A  constitution 
was  to  be  formed  by  a  Mexican  Congress;  .  .  . 
all  distinctions  of  caste  were  to  be  abolished.  .  .  . 
The  Viceroy,  astonished  by  this  unexpected 
movement  of  Iturhide,  and  remaining  irresolute 
.•Old  inactive  at  the  capital,  was  deposed,  and 
Don  Francisco  Novello,  a  military  officer,  was 
jilaced  at  the  head  of  the  government;  but  his 
authority  was  not  generally  recognized,  and 
Iturhide  was  left  to  pursue  bis  plans  in  the 
interior  without  interruption.  Being  joined  by 
Generals  Guerrero  and  Victoria  as  soon  as  they 
knew  that  the  independence  of  tlieir  country  was 
the  object  of  Iturhide,  not  only  all  the  survivors 
of  the  first  insurgents,  but  whole  <letachments  of 
Creole  troops  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his 
success  was  soon  rendered  certain.  The  clergy 
and  the  people  were  equally  decided  in  favor  of 
inilependence;  .  .  .  and,  before  the  month  of 
.luly,  the  whole  country  recognized- the  authority 
of  iturliide,  with  the  exception  of  the  capital, 
in  which  Novello  had  shut  himself  u|)  with  the 
European  troops.  Iturliide  had  already  reached 
Ciueretaro  with  his  troops,  on  his  road  to  Mexico, 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival,  at  Vera 
Cruz,  of  a  new  Viceroy.  ...  At  Cordova, 
whither  the  Viceroy  had  been  allowed  to  pro- 
(■eed,  for  the  purpose  of  an  interview  with  Itur- 
liidi',  the  latter  induced  him  to  accept  by  treaty 
the  Plan  of  Iguala,  as  the  only  means  of  secviring 
the  lives  and  property  of  the  S]ianiards  then  in 
Mexico,  and  of  establishing  the  right  to  the 
throne  in  the  house  of  IJonrbon.  By  this  agree- 
ment, called  the  'Treaty  of  {'ordova,'  the 
Viceroy,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  his  master, 
recognized  the  independence  of  ^lexico,  and 
gave  up  the  capital  to  the  army  of  the  insur- 
gents, which  took  possession  of  it,  without  effu- 
sion of  blood,  on  the  37th  of  September,   1821. 


All  o))position  being  ended,  and  the  capital  occu- 
pied, in  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  Plan 
of  Iguala  a  provisional  junta  was  establisheil. 
the  |)rincipal  business  of  which  was  to  call  a 
congress  for  the  formation  of  a  constitution  suit- 
able to  the  country.  At  th<:  same  time  a  regency, 
consisting  of  live  individuals,  was  elected,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  jilaced  Iturhide.  .  .  .  When 
the  congress  assembled  [Feb.  '34,  1822],  three 
distinct  parties  were  found  amongst  the  members. 
The  Bourbonists,  adhering  to  the  Pl.m  of  Iguala 
altogether,  wished  a  constitulional  monarchy, 
with  a  prince  of  tlie  house  of  liourlion  at  its 
head;  the  Ueiiubliean,  .setting  aside  the  Plan  ol 
Iguala,  desired  a  federal  republic;  while  a  third 
party,  the  Iturliidists,  adojiting  the  Plan  of 
Iguala  with  the  exception  of  the  article  in  favor 
of  the  Bourbons,  wished  to  place  Iturhide  him 
self  upon  the  throne.  As  it  was  soon  learned 
that  tlie  Spanish  govermnent  had  declared  the 
treaty  of  Cordova  null  and  void,  the  Bourbonists 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  jiarty,  and  the  struggle  was 
confined  to  the  Iturliidists  and  the  Republicans. " 
By  the  aid  of  a  mob  demonstration  in  the  city  of 
Jlexico,  on  the  night  of  May  18,  1833,  the  former 
triumphed,  and  Iturhide  was  declared  enijieror, 
under  the  title  of  Angustin  the  First.  "  The 
choice  was  ratified  by  the  provinces  without 
opposition,  and  Ittu-biile  found  himself  in  jieace- 
able  possession  of  a  throne  to  which  his  own 
abilities  and  a  concurrence  of  favorable  circum- 
stances had  raised  him.  Had  the  monarch  elect 
been  guided  by  counsels  of  prudence,  and  allowed 
his  authority  to  be  contineci  within  constitutional 
linut.s,  he  might  perhaps  have  continued  to  main- 
tain a  modified  authority;  but  forgetting  the 
unstable  foundation  of  his  throne,  he  began  his 
reign  with  all  the  airs  of  hereditary  royalty.  On 
his  accession  a  struggle  for  power  immediately 
commenced  between  him  and  the  congress.  ' 
After  arbitrarily  iiuprisoning  the  most  distin- 
guished members  of  that  body,  Iturhide,  at  last, 
proclaimed  its  dissolution  and  substituted  a  junta 
of  his  own  nomination.  "  Before  the  end  of  No- 
vember an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern 
]U'ovinces,  but  this  was  speedily  quelled  by  the 
imperial  troops. "  It  was  followed  in  December 
by  a  more  formidable  revolt,  led  off  by  Santa. 
Anna  (or  Santana),  a  young  general  who  had 
supported  Iturhide,  but  who  had  been  haughtily 
dismissed  from  the  government  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Santa  Anna  was  joined  by  Victoria  and  other  old 
Republican  leaders,  and  the  power  of  Iturhide 
crumbled  so  rapidly  that  he  resigned  his  crown 
on  the  19tli  of  March,  1833,  promising  to  quit 
the  countrv,  on  being  assured  a  yearly  allowance 
of  $3.5,000"  for  his  support.  "With"  his  family 
and  suite  he  embarked  for  Leghorn  on  the  11th 
of  May.  .  .  .  From  Italy  he  i)roceeded  to 
London,  and  mtide  preparations  fi5r  returning  to 
Mexico ;  in  consequence  of  which,  congress,  on 
the  38th  of  Aju-il,  18'34,  passed  a  decree  of  out- 
lawry against  him.  He  landed  in  disguise  at 
Soto  la  Marina,  July  14th.  18'34;  was  arrested  by 
General  Garza,  and  shot  at  Padillo  by  order  of 
the  provincial  congress  of  Tamaulipas,  on  the 
lilth  of  that  month.  ...  On  the  departure  of 
Iturhide,  a  temporary  executive  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  Generals  Victoria,  Bravo,  and 
Negrete,  by  whom  the  government  was  admin- 
istered until  the  meeting  of  a  new  congress, 
which  assembled  at  the  capital  iu  August.  1833. 
This  body  iiuiuediately  entered  on  the  duties  of 
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lircparing  a  new  constitution,  which  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  31st  of  January,  1824,  and  detini- 
tively  sanctioned  on  the  4tli  of  October  following. 
B_v  this  instrument,  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  absolute 
independence  of  the  country  was  declared,  and 
the  several  Jlexican  Provinces  were  viuited  in  a 
Federal  Republic.  The  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  House  of  Representatives.  .  .  .  The  supreme 
executive  authority  was  vested  in  one  individual, 
styled  the  'President  of  the  United  Mexican 
States.'.  .  .  The  third  article  in  the  constitu- 
tion declared  that  '  The  Religion  of  the  Mexican 
Nation  is,  and  will  be  perpetually,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Apostolic.  The  nation  will  protect  it 
by  wise  and  just  laws,  and  prohibit  the  exercise 
of  any  other  whatever.' .  .  .  On  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. 182.5,  the  first  congress  under  the  federal 
constitution  assembled  in  the  city  of  Mexico; 
and,  at  the  same  time.  General  Guadalupe  Vic- 
toria was  installed  as  president  of  tlie  republic, 
and  General  Kicholas  Bravo  as  vice-president. 
The  years  1825  and  1826  passed  with  few  dis- 
turbances; the  administration  of  Victoria  was 
generally  popular;  and  the  country  enjoyed  a 
higher  degree  of  prosperity  than  at  any  former 
or  subsequent  period." — M.  Willson,  Ammaiii 
History,  hk.  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  ni/<t.  of  the  Pacific 
Stiitcs,  V.  7  {Mexico,  t.  3),  ch.  29-33,  mid  v.  8,  ch. 
1-2. 

A.  D.  1822-1828. — Free-Masonry  in  politics. 
— The  rival  branches  of  the  order. — The  Es- 
coces  and  the  Yorkinos. — For  some  jears  a 
furious  contest  raged  between  two  political  so- 
cieties, "known  as  the  'Escoces'  and  'Yorki- 
nos'—  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  Scotch  Frce- 
Masons  and  York  Free-Masons  —  whose  secret 
organizations  were  employed  for  political  pur- 
]50ses  by  two  rival  political  parties.  At  the  time 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Spain  in  1820,  Free-Masonry  was  intro- 
duced into  Mexico ;  and  as  it  was  derived  from 
the  Scotch  branch  of  that  order,  it  was  called, 
after  the  name  of  the  people  of  Scotland, 
'Escoces.'  Into  this  institution  were  initiated 
many  of  the  old  Spaniards  still  remaining  in  the 
country,  the  Creole  aristocracy,  and  the  privi- 
leged classes  —  parties  that  could  ill  endure  the 
elevation  of  a  Creole  colonel,  Iturbide,  to  the 
Imperial  throne.  When  Mr.  Poinsett  was  sent 
out  as  Embassador  to  Jlexico  [1822],  he  carried 
with  him  the  charter  for  a  Grand  Lodge  from 
the  American,  or  York  order  of  Free-JIasons 
in  the  United  States.  Into  this  new  order  the 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  were  initiated. 
The  bitter  rivalry  tlial  sprung  up  between  these 
two  branches  of  the  Masonic  body  kept  the 
country  in  a  ferment  for  ten  years,  and  resulted 
tinally  in  the  formation  of  a  party  whose  motto 
was  ojjposition  to  all  secret  societies,  and  who 
derived  their  name  of  Anti-JIasons  from  the 
party  of  the  same  name  then  llouri.shing  in  the 
United  States.  When  the  Escoces  had  so  far 
lost  groiuid  in  popular  favor  as  to  be  in  the 
greatest  apprehension  from  their  prosperous  but 
imliittered  rivals,  the  Yorkinos,  as  a  last  resort, 
to  save  themselves,  and  to  ruin  the  hated  organi- 
zation, they  pronounced  against  all  secret  socie- 
ties. .  .  .  'General  liravo,  Vice-President  of 
Mexico,  and  leader  of  the  Escoces,  having  issued 
his  proclamation  declaring  that,  as  a  last  resort. 


he  appealed  to  arras  to  rid  the  republic  of  that 
pest,  secret  societies,  and  that  he  would  not  give 
up  the  contest  imtil  he  had  rooted  them  out,  root 
and  branch,  took  up  his  position  at  Tulansingo 
—  a  village  about  30  miles  north  of  the  City 
of  Mexico.  Here,  at  about  daylight  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  January,  1828,  lie  was  as- 
sailed by  General  Guerrero,  the  leader  of  the 
Yorkinos,  and  commander  of  the  forces  of  gov- 
enmient.'  After  a  slight  skirmish,  in  which 
eight  men  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  General 
Bravo  and  his  party  were  made  prisoners;  and 
thus  perished  forever  the  party  of  the  Escoces. 
This  victory  was  so  complete  as  to  prove  a  real 
disaster  to  the  Yorkinos.  The  want  of  outside 
pressure  led  to  internal  dissensions ;  so  that  when 
two  of  its  own  members,  Guerrero  and  Pe- 
draza,  became  rival  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, the  election  was  determined  by  a  resort 
to  arms." — R.  A.  Wilson,  Mexico:  its  Peasants 
and  its  Priests,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific 
States,  v.  8  {Me.i'ico.  v.  5),  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1828-1844. — The  rise  of  Santa  Anna. 
— Dissolution  of  the  Federal  System. — The 
Unitary  Republic  established. — Recognition 
by  Spain. — The  Pastry  War. — Retrograda- 
tion  and  decline. — "After  the  death  of  Iturbide. 
by  far  the  most  powerful  persou  in  the  nation 
was  the  Creole  general  Santa  Anna,  who,  at  the 
age  of  24,  had  already  destroyed  the  military 
empire  of  his  chief.  Santa  Anna  at  first  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  visionary  project  of  Bolivar 
for  framing  a  general  confederation  of  the  new 
nations  of  South  America  [see  Colombian  States  : 
A.  D.  1826],  This  project  .  .  .  failed  com- 
pletely ;  and  for  several  years  he  settled  down  as 
governor  of  Vera  Cruz,  reconciled  himself  to  the 
Federal  Republic,  and  took  no  part  in  public 
life.  In  1828,  however,  the  Presidential  election 
led  to  a  civil  war  in  which  Santa  Anna  and  his 
favourite  Veracrusanos  first  foimd  out  their 
capabilities;  and  they  had  an  opportunity  of 
testing  them  again  in  the  next  year,  when  the 
feeble  force  of  Barrados,  the  last  military  attempt 
made  by  Spain  to  reduce  Jlexico,  was  cut  to 
]5ieces  at  Tampico.  From  that  movement  Santa 
Anna  became  the  sole  controller  of  the  destinies 
of  the  country :  and  in  1833  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident. Forty  years  ago  all  Europe  knew  the 
picture  of  Santa  Anna,  with  his  tall  spare  figure, 
sunburnt  face,  and  black  hair  curling  over  his 
fojchcad ;  how  he  lived  on  bis  hacienda  of  JIanga 
de  Clavo,  cockfighting,  gambling,  and  horse- 
racing,  occasionally  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  bronzed  troops,  and  either  making  a  dash 
at  an  insurrection,  or  making  a  pronuncianienio 
on  his  own  account.  Mexican  histories  tell 
how  gallantly  he  defended  Vera  Cruz  in  183!), 
against  the  French  invasion  under  Prince  de 
.loinville  [called  'the  Pastry  War,'  because  con- 
se([U(nt  on  the  non-payment  of  French  claims, 
among  which  there  was  prominence  given  to  a 
certain  pastry-cook's  claim  for  goods  destroyed 
in  the  riot  of  a  revolution  at  the  capital  in  1828] ; 
how  his  leg,  having  been  shattered  by  a  Ijall, 
was  buried  with  a  soleum  service  and  a  funeral 
oration  in  the  cemeterj'  of  .'^auta  Paula  in  Mex- 
ico; and  how,  in  a  few  years,  when  Santa  Aima 
was  in  disgrace  witli  the  people,  they  destroyed 
the  tomb,  and  kicked  Santa  Anna's  limb  about 
the  streets  with  every  mark  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. .   .  .  The  manifold  dilliculties  of  govern- 
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iiii'iit  in  Mexico  sufficiently  .attesteil  the  weakness 
of  the  Fcilcrul  consliliiticjii;  und  in  1835,  after  a 
trill!  (if  eleven  years,  1lii>  slate  .ijovenunents  were 
(lissi)lveil,  anil  tlie  Ue|)nl)lie,  one  and  indivisilile, 
set  up  for  a  time  in  llieir  place.  'I'liere  was  now 
to  be  a  President,  eleeteil  by  an  indirect  vote  for 
eight  years,  a  Senate,  and  a  House  of  Deiiuties, 
both  elected  b.v  a  direct  popnlar  vote,  and  an 
elective  Snpreine  Court.  Sanla  Anna,  who  was 
identified  with  the  Unitary  principle,  was  re- 
elected three  times;  so  that  with  some  intermis- 
sion he  governed  .Mi'xico  for  20  years.  'I'he  dis- 
solution of  the  Federal  government  naturally 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Santa  Anna;  and  in 
183G  Mexico  was  for  the  first  lime  recognized  b.y 
Spain.  But  the  unitary  republic  was  a  time  of 
disaster  and  tlisgrace ;  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  progress  it  was  a  ])eriod  of  reaction. 
.  .  .  Europe  looked  forward,  almost  without 
iealousy,  to  tlu^  time  when  the  great  nation  of 
North  America  would  absorb  this  people  of  half- 
civilized  Indians  mixed  witli  degenerate  Span- 
iards. Events  which  now  happened  greatly 
strengthened  this  impression." — E.  J.  Payne, 
IIi«(.  of  I'jHi'dpatn  Cohmus,  cli.  20.  xcct.  G-7. 

A.  D.  1829-1837.— The  Abolition  of  Slavery. 
— "The  general  affairs  of  I  he  country  in  the  second 
half  of  1829  were  in  a  chaotic  state.  Disorgani- 
zation fettered  every  branch  of  the  government. 
.  .  .  And  yet,  amidst  its  constant  struggle,  Guer- 
rero's administration  decreed  several  progressive 
measiu-cs,  the  most  important  of  which  was  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  African  slavery  had  indeed 
been  reduced  to  narrow  limits.  The  Dominican 
provincial  of  C'hiapas,  Father  Matias  Cordoba, 
gave  freedom  to  the  slaves  on  the  estates  of  his 
order.  On  the  16th  of  September,  182.5,  Presi- 
dent Victoria  had  lilierated  in  the  country's  name 
the  .slaves  purchased  with  a  certain  fund  collected 
for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  those  given  up  by 
their  owners  to  tlie  patriotic  .junta.  The  general 
abolition,  however,  was  not  actually  carried  out 
for  some  time,  certain  difflcnlties  having  arisen  ; 
and  several  states,  among  which  was  Zacatecas, 
had  decreed  the  freedom  of  slaves  before  the 
general  government  arrived  at  a  final  conclusion 
on  the  sub.iect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  few  re- 
maining slaves  were  in  domestic  service,  and 
treated  more  like  members  of  families  than  as 
actnal  chattels.  At  last  Deputy  Toruel,  taking 
advantage  of  the  time  when  Guerrero  wasinvcsted 
with  extraordinary  powers,  drew  up  and  laid  be- 
fore him  a  decree  for  total  abolition.  It  was 
signed  September  1.5,  1829,  and  proclaimed  the 
next  da.v,  the  national  anniversary.  The  law 
met  with  no  demur  save  from  Coahuila  and 
Texas,  in  which  st;ite  were  about  1,000  slaves, 
whose  manumission  would  cost  heavily,  as  the 
owners  held  them  at  a  high  valuation.  It  seems 
that  the  law  was  not  fully  enforced ;  for  on  the 
.5th  of  April,  1837,  another  was  promulgated,  de- 
clarin.g  slavery  abolished  without  exception  and 
with  compensation  to  the  owners." — H.  H.  Ban- 
ci-<ift.  Hint,  of  the  Pacific  Stittcs,  v.  8  {M'e.rico,  i\  0), 
(■/(.  4. 

A.  D.  1845. — The  Annexation  of  Texas  to 
the  United  States.  See  Tkx.\s;  A.  D.  1836- 
184.5. 

.  A.  D.  1846.  —  The  American  aggression 
which  precipitated  war. — "Texas  had  claimed 
the  Rio  tlraude  as  her  western  limit,  though  she 
had  never  exercised  actual  control  over  either 
New  Mexico  or  the  country  lying  between  the 


Nueces  and  the  Itio  Grande.  The  groundless 
character  of  the  claims  of  Texas  to  the  Rio 
Grande  as  its  western  imundary  was  even  ad- 
milted  by  some  friends  of  the  measure.  .  .  .Silas 
Wright,  .  .  .  referring  to  the  boundaries  of 
Texas,  declared  that  '  they  embraced  a  country 
to  which  Texas  hai!  no  claims,  over  which  she 
had  never  a.s.serted  .iurisdiction,  and  which  she  had 
no  right  to  cede.'  .Mr.  Benton  denounced  the 
treaty  [of  annexation  and  cession  of  territory]  as 
an  attempt  to  seize  2,000  square  miles  of  Mexican 
territor.v  by  the  incorporation  of  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kio  del  Norte,  which  would  bo  an  act  of 
direct  aggression.  ...  In  ordering,  therefore. 
General  'I'aylor  to  pass  a  portion  of  his  forces 
westward  of  the  river  Nueces,  which  was  clone 
before  annexation  was  accomplished,  President 
Polk  put  in  peril  the  peace  and  the  good  name  of 
tlii^  country.  In  his  Annual  Message  of  Decem- 
ber of  that  vear  [1815]  he  stated  that  American 
troops  were  in  |iositionon  the  Nueces,  'to  defend 
our  own  and  the  rights  of  Texas.'  But,  not  con- 
tent with  occupying  ground  on  and  westward  of 
the  Nueces,  he  issued,  on  the  13th  of  January, 
1840,  the  fatal  order  to  General  Taylor  to  advance 
and  '  occupy  positions  on  or  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kio  del  Norte.'  That  movement  of  the  army 
from  Corpus  Christi  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance 
of  more  than  100  ndles,  was  an  invasion  of  Mexi- 
can territory,  —  an  act  of  war  for  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  and  must  ever  be  held  responsible  by 
the  general  judgment  of  mankind." — II.  Wilson, 
Jlisi.  of  the  nine  and  Fall  if  the  Slave  Power  in. 
Am.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  H.  Benton,  7'h/rt)/  Vt'cir.'i'  View, 
p.  2,  (■/(.  149. 

A.  D.  1846-1847. — The  American  conquest 
of  California.  See  C.\lifouxi.\:  A.  I).  184G- 
1847. 

A.  D.  1846-1847.  —  War  with  the  United 
States. — The  first  movements  of  American 
invasion. — Palo  Alto. — Resaca  de  la  Palma. — 
Monterey. — Buena  Vista. — Fremont  in  Cali- 
fornia.— "  The  annexation  of  Texas  accomplislied 
[see  Tex.\s:  A.  D.  1824-1836,  and  1836-1845], 
General  Taylor,  the  United  States  commander  in 
the  Southwest,  received  orders  to  advance  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  Such  was  the  impoverished  and 
distracted  condition  of  ^Mexico  that  she  ap- 
parently contemplated  no  retaliation  for  the  in- 
jury she  had  sustained,  and,  had  the  American 
army  remained  at  the  Nueces,  a  conflict  might 
perhaps  have  been  avoided.  But,  on  Taylor's 
approaching  the  Rio  Grande,  a  comljat  ensued 
[May  8,  1846]  at  Palo  Alto  with  Arista,  the 
Mexican  commander,  who  crossed  over  that 
stream.  It  en<led  in  the  defeat  of  the  Jlexicans, 
and  the  next  day  another  engagement  took  place 
at  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  with  the  same  result. 
Tliese  actions  eventually  assumed  considerable 
political  importance.  They  were  among  the 
causes  of  General  Taylor's  subsequent  elevation 
to  the  Presidency.  As  soon  as  intelligence  of 
what  had  occurred  reached  AVashington,  Presi- 
dent Polk,  forgetting  that  the  author  of  a  war  is 
not  he  who  begins  it,  but  he  who  has  made  it 
necessar_y,  aihlressed  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress announcing  that  the  Mexicans  'had  at  last 
invaded  our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our 
fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soil.'  Congress  at 
once  (Ma.v  13th,  1846)  passed  an  act  providing 
money  and  men.  Its  preamble  stated,  '  Whereas, 
by  the  act  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  state  of 
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war  exists  between  that  eountry  and  the  United 
States,  be  it  enacted,'  etc.  As  long  previously 
as  1843,  Mr.  Bocanegra,  the  Mexican  Minister  of 
Foreign  Kelations,  liad  formallj-  notified  the 
American  government  tliat  the  annexation  of 
Texas  would  inevitabl}-  lead  to  war.  General 
Almonte,  tlie  Jlexican  minister  at  Wasliingtou, 
in  a  note  to  Mr.  Upshur,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
said  that,  '  in  tlie  name  of  liis  nation,  and  now  for 
them,  lie  protests,  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner, 
against  sucli  an  aggression ;  and  he  moreover  de- 
clares, by  express  order  of  liis  government,  tliat, 
on  .sanction  being  given  by  the  executive  of  the 
Union  to  tlie  incorporation  of  Texas  into  the 
United  States,  he  will  consider  liis  mission  ended, 
seeing  that,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  will  have 
learned,  the  Mexican  government  is  resolved  to 
declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives  intimation  of 
such  an  act.'  War  being  thus  provoked  by  the 
American  government.  General  Scott  received 
orders  (November  18tli,  1846)  to  take  command 
of  the  expedition  intended  for  the  invasion  of 
>Iexico. " — .1.  "W.  Draper,  Hint,  of  the  Am.  Cicil 
War.  ch.  23  (r.  1).— After  his  defeat  at  Resaca 
de  la  Palnia,  the  Mexican  general  Ari.sta  "re- 
treated ill  the  direction  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  and 
was  superseded  by  Gen.  Pedro  Ampudia.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  marched  his  forces  across  the  Rio 
Grande  on  the  17tli  of  Jlay  and  the  invasion  of 
Mexico  was  begun  in  earnest.  From  the  21st  to 
the  24th  of  Seiitember,  he  was  engaged  with 
7,1100  men  in  the  attack  uiinn  Jlouterey,  the  capi- 
tal of  Nucva  Leon,  garrisoned  by  a  force  of 
9.000.  He  met  with  the  same  .success  which  had 
attended  his  former  engagements.  General  Am- 
inidia  was  also  forced  to  retire  to  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi. The  brilliant  features  of  this  attack  were 
the  a.ssault  upon  Obispado  Yiejo  by  General 
"Worth  on  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  and  thestorm- 
iug  of  the  heights  above  on  the  following  day. 
.  .  .  Upon  the  defeat  of  Ampudia,  Santa  Anna, 
having  then  ^ust  attained  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  Mexico  [the  American  blockading  squadron 
^t  Vera  Cruz  had  permitted  him  to  return  to  the 
country,  expecting  that  his  presence  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  invaders],  and  left  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  Vice-President,  Gomez  Farias,  took 
the  command  of  the  Jlexican  forces  and  set  out 
to  check  the  advance  of  General  Taylor.  On  the 
23d  of  February,  1847,  the  bloody  battle  of  An- 
gostura, as  it  is  called  by  the  Mexicans  (known 
to  the  Americans  as  the  battle  of  Bneiia  Vista), 
was  fought,  and  lost  bj-  the  Mexican  army. 
Santa  Anna  returned  to  San  Luis  Potosi,  wiience 
he  was  called  to  tlie  cajiital  to  head  olf  the  insur- 
rection against  Gomez  Faria.s,  by  the  |iarty 
called  derisively  the  Polkos,  because  their  insur 
rection  at  that  time  was  clearly  favorable  to  the 
movements  of  the  American  army,  and  because 
.Tames  K.Polk  was  then  the  President  of  the 
I'liited  States  and  head  of  the  American  party 
favorable  to  the  war.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  army  of  Taylor  was  reduced  to  about  .'i.OOO 
men  in  order  to  supjily  General  Wintield  Scoll 
with  forces  to  carr}-  out  his  military  operations, 
and  the  field  of  war  was  transferred  to  the  region 
between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  ca])ital.  While  thesr 
events  were  in  jirogrcss  an  expedition  under 
Gen.  .John  C.  Fremont  had  lieen  made  over  land 
through  New  Mexico  and  into  California  |see 
Cai.ikokni.v  :  A.  I).  1«4(J-1847  ;  and  Nkw  .Mkxk  o: 
A.  I).  !84(i|,  and  under  the  directions  of  the 
United  States  government  the  Mexicans  of  Cali 


fornia  h.ad  been  incited  to  revolt." — A,  II.  Noll, 
Short  Hint,  of  Merim,  eh.  9. 

Also  in;  H.  Von  Hoist,  Const,  and  Pol.  Hist. 
of  the  U.  S.,  V.  3,  ch.  4-9.— H.  O.  Ladd,  Hint,  of 
the  War  with  Me.tieo,  ch.  4-8.— E.  D.  Mansfield", 
JIM.  of  the  .Ve.iicdii  War.  ch.  2-4  and  S.—l).  O. 
Howard,  Oenerdl  y'lii/lor.ch.  8-19. 

A.  D.  1847  (March— September).— General 
Scott's  campaign. — From  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital. — Cerro  Gordo. —  Contreras. —  Churu- 
busco. — Molino  del  Rey. — Chapultepec. — The 
conquest  complete. — "General  Winfield  Scott 
was  ordered  to  Mexico,  to  take  chief  command 
and  conduct  the  war  according  to  his  own 
plan.  This  was,  in  brief,  to  carry  an  expedition 
against  Vera  Cruz,  reduce  its  defences,  and  then 
march  on  the  city  of  Mexico  bv  the  shortest 
route.  .  .  .  On  the  7th  of  March  [1847],  the  fleet 
with  Scott's  army  came  to  anchor  a  few  miles 
south  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  two  days  later  he  landed 
his  whole  force  —  nearly  12,000  men  —  by  means 
of  surf-boats.  Vera  Cruz  was  a  city  of  7,000 
inhabitants,  strongly  fortified.  ...  On  the  22d 
the  investment  was  complete.  A  suninions  to 
surrender  being  refused,  the  battenes  opened, 
and  the  bonibardnient  was  kept  up  for  four  days, 
the  .small  war  vessels  joining  in  it.  The  Mexican 
batteries  anil  the  castle  [of  .San  Juan  de  Ulloa. 
on  a  reef  in  the  harbm-]  replied  with  spirit,  and 
with  some  little  effect;  but  the  city  and  castle 
were  surrendered  fin  the  27th,  The  want  of 
draught  animals  and  wagons  delayed  till  the 
middle  of  April  the  march  upon  flic  capital  of 
the  country,  200  miles  distant.  The  first  obstacle 
was  found  at  Cerro  Gordo,  ."JO  miles  northwest 
of  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  Mexicans  had  taken 
position  on  the  heights  around  a  nigged  moun- 
tain pass,  with  a  battery  commanding  every 
turn  of  the  road.  A  way  was  found  to  flank  the 
position  on  the  extreme  left,  and  on  the  morning 
of  April  18tli  the  Americans  attacked  in  three 
columns.  .  .  .  The  divisions  of  Twiggs  and 
Worth  .  .  .  attacked  the  height  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
where  the  ]\Iexicans  were  most  strongly  in- 
trenched, and  where  Santa  Anna  commanded  in 
person.  This  being  carried  by  storm,  its  guns 
were  turned  first  upon  the  retreating  Mexicans, 
and  then  upon  the  advanced  position  that  Pillow 
was  assaulting  in  front.  The  Jlexicans.  finding 
themselves  surrounded,  soon  surrendered.  Santa 
Anna,  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  fied 
toward  .Talapa,  where  Scott  followed  him  and 
took  the  jdaee." — W.  C.  Rrvant  and  S.  H.  Gav, 
Popular  Jihtt.  of  the  V.  S.'v.  4,  ch.  14.— "Less 
than  a  month  later  [after  the  battle  of  Cerro 
Gordo]  the  American  army  occupied  the  city  of 
Pui'bla.  Scott  remained  at  Puebla  during  .June 
anil  .luly,  awaiting  reinforcements  and  (Irilling 
them  as  they  arrived.  On  the  7th  of  Augiisl  he 
set  out  for  tlie  capital,  which  was  now  defended 
by  about  30.0(10  troops.  A  .series  of  encounters 
took  place  on  the  lOfli,  and  on  the  next  day  three 
battlers  were  fought,  at  Contreras,  Churubu.sco, 
and  San  Antonio.  They  were  in  reality  parts 
of  one  general  engagement.  The  troops  on  lioth 
sides  fought  with  .stubbornness  and  bravery,  but 
in  the  end  tlie  Mexicans  were  completely  routed, 
and  the  |HU'suit  cd'  the  flying  enemy  reached 
almost  to  the  gates  of  the  capital.  A  commis- 
sioner, Nicholas  P.  Trist,  having  tieen  previously 
appointed  to  negotiate  with  the  .Mexicans,  an 
arniisfiec^  was  now  agreed  upon,  to  liegin  on  the 
23d  of  August.     The  armistice,  from  a  strategic 
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piiiiil  (if  view,  w:is  a  iiiisliikc,  I  lie  iidviiiiUigi'  of 
the  ovorwhclminir  victories  of  tiie  lUtli  and  2()lli 
was  in  sivat  |iart  lost,  and  the  Mexicans  were 
fna!)U'd  to  recover  from  the  demoralization  which 
had  followed  their  defeat.  The  jiosition  of  the 
American  army,  in  tlic  li<'art  of  the  enemy '.'*  conn- 
try,  where  it  niii,dit  be  cnt  oil'  from  reinforce- 
ments anil  snpplies.  was  fnll  of  danf;'er,  and  th(^ 
fortilicallons  which  barred  the  way  to  the  capital, 
Molino  del  Hey,  Casa  Alata,  and  Chapullepec, 
were  exceedingly  formidable.  On  the  7th  of 
September  the  armistice  came  to  au  end.  The 
negotiations  had  failed,  and  General  Scott  pro- 
pareil  to  move  on  the  remaining  works.  A  re- 
connoisance  was  made  on  that  day,  and  on  the 
Sth  Scott  attacUed  the  enemy.  Tint  army  of 
Santa  Aima  was  drawn  up  with  its  right  resting 
on  Casa  Mala  ami  its  left  on  .Molino  del  itey. 
Both  these  jiositions  were  carried  by  assault, 
and  the  Mexicans,  after  severe  loss,  were  de- 
feated and  driven  off  the  field.  The  next  two 
days  were  occupied  in  preparing  for  tlii^  final  as- 
sault upon  ('hap\iltepec.  A  careful  disposition 
was  made  of  the  troops,  batteries  were  planted 
within  range,  an<l  on  the  \'M\  they  opened  a 
destructive  lire.  On  the  i:ith  a  simultaneous  as- 
sault was  made  from  both  sides,  the  troops 
storming  the  fortress  with  great  bravery  and 
dash,  and  the  works  were  carried,  the  enemy 
flying  in  confusion.  The  army  followed  them 
aiong  the  two  causeways  of  Belen  and  San 
Cosme,  lighting  its  way  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 
Ili're  a  struggle  continnerl  till  after  nightfall, 
the  enemy  making  a  desperate  defence.  Early 
tlie  next  murning,  a  deputation  of  the  city  coun- 
cil waited  upon  General  Scott,  asking  for  terms 
of  capitulation.  These  were  refused,  and  the 
divisions  of  Worth  and  Quitman  entered  the 
(•apital.  .Street  lighting  was  kept  up  for  two 
days  longer,  but  by  the  lOtli  the  Americans  had 
secured  possession  of  the  city.  Negotiations  were 
now  renewed,  and  the  occu])atiou  of  the  territory, 
meanwhile,  contiiuied.  The  principal  towns 
were  garrisoned,  and  taxes  and  duties  collected 
by  the  United  States.  Occasional  encounters 
took  place  at  various  points,  but  the  warfare  was 
chiefly  of  a  guerrilla  character.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  war  General  Scott  was  superseded 
Ijy  General  Butler.  But  the  work  had  been  al- 
ready com])leted." — I.  K.  Soley,  The  Wins  of 
the  U.  S.,  I'lH^-iiiTM  (Narratiee  and  Critical  Hint, 
(if  Am.,  T.  7,  ch.  6). 

Also  in  :  II.  H.  Bancroft,  niHt.  of  the  Pacific 
States,  «.  8  (Mexico,  v.  5),  ch.  17-30.— Gen.  W. 
Scott,  Meinoim.  Iiy  hiiime/f,  ch.  27-33  {?'.  2.) — 
President's  Mennage  and  Doc's,  Dec.  7,  1847  {Sen- 
ate Ex.  Doc.,  Ko'.l.  30th  Conr/.,  Ut  *.w.). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  Treaty  of  Guadaloupe 
Hidalgo.  —  Territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States. — "The  ilexican  people  had  now  suc- 
cumbed to  the  victorious  armies  of  the  '  barba- 
rians of  the  North. '  The  jMexican  Government 
was  favorable  to  the  settlement  of  the  questions 
which  had  caused  this  unhappy  war.  A  new 
administration  was  in  power.  General  Anaya 
on  the  11th  of  November  Was  elected  President 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  until  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary. 1848,  when  the  ccnistitutional  term  of  office 
would  e.vpire.  .  .  .  National  pride  .  .  .  bowed 
to  the  necessities  of  the  repulilic.  ami  the  depu- 
ties assembled  in  the  jNIexican  t'ongress  favored 
the  organization  of  a  commission  for  the  pur- 
pose of    reoijening  uegoti.ations  with  Mr.  Trist, 


who  still  remained  in  .Mexico,  and  was  deternuned 
to  assume  tint  responsibility  of  acting  still  as 
agent  of  the  United  States  [although  his  powers 
had  been  withdrawn].  The  lack  of  coijperation 
by  the  adherents  of  Santa  Anna  preventerl  im- 
mediate action  on  thi;  part  of  these  commission- 
ers. On  IheHll]  of  .lanuary.  1848,  General  ller- 
rcra  was  deleted  ('onstitulional  President  of  the 
M(!xican  Kc]iulilic.  .  .  .  Undi'r  the  new  adndn- 
islration  negotiations  were  easily  o])ened  with  a 
spirit  of  harmony  and  concession  which  indicated 
a  happy  issue.  Jlexicogave  up  her  claim  to  the 
Nueces  as  the  boundary-line  of  her  territory, 
and  the  Uniteil  States  did  not  longer  insist  upon 
the  cession  of  Lower  California,  and  the  right  of 
way  acro.ss  the  Istlunus  of  Tehuanlepec.  The 
previous  offer  of  money  by  the  United  Stales  for 
the  cession  of  New  Mexico  and  Upper  California 
was  also  continued.  .  .  .  On  the  2(1  of  February 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  unanimously  adopted  and 
signed  by  the  commissioners  at  the  city  of  Gua- 
dalou])C  Hidalgo.  .  .  .  The  ratitications  of  the 
Mexican  Congress  and  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate were  exchanged  May  30th,  1848.  The  United 
States,  bv  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Jiaid  to 
Mexico  ifi.'i.UOO.OOO  for  the  territory  added  to  its 
boundaries.  They  moreover  freed  the  ^Mexican 
Republic  from  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  against  Jlexieo  for  damages,  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pav  to  the  amount 
of  |3,2.i0,00().  Thelionndary-line  was  also  fixed 
between  the  two  republics.  It  began  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Uio  Grande  del  Norte,  running  up  the  centre 
of  that  river  to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the 
southern  bouudarj'  of  New  Mexico;  then  west- 
ward along  that  southern  boundary  which  runs 
north  of  Elpaso,  to  its  western  termination: 
thence  northward  along  the  western  line  of  New 
Mexico  until  it  intersects  the  first  branch  of  the 
river  Gila,  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  Gila 
until  it  empties  into  the  Rio  Colorado,  following 
j  the  division  line  between  Upper  and  Lower  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  (jne  marine  league 
south  of  the  port  of  San  Diego.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  the  last  of  the  United  States  troops  left 
the  capital  of  Jlexico.  .  .  .  The  partisan  sup- 
porters of  President  Polk's  administration  did 
n(jt  hesitate  to  avow  that  the  war  with  Mexico 
was  waged  for  conquest  of  territory.  .  .  .  The 
demands  of  indemnity  from  Jlexico  first  made 
by  the  United  States  were  equal,  exclusive  of 
Texas,  to  half  of  the  domain  of  Mexico,  em- 
bracing a  territory  upward  of  800,000  square 
miles.  .  .  .  The  area  of  New  Mexico,  as  actually 
ceded  by  treaty  to  the  United  States,  was  526,078 
square  miles.  The  disputed  ground  of  Texas, 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  Jlexico,  and  which 
was  also  yielded  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  contained 
no  less  than  12.").. 520  square  miles.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  total  amount  of  G.Jl.oOl  square  miles 
of  territory  was  one  of  the  direct  results  of  this 
war,  in  which  President  Polk  was  ever  pretend- 
ing '  to  conquer  a  peace.'  To  this  must  be  added 
the  undisputed  region  of  Texas,  which  was 
325,520  S(iuare  miles  more,  in  order  adequately 
to  represent  the  acquisition  of  territory  to  the 
United  States,  amounting  to  851.590  square 
miles.  This  has  been  computed  to  be  seventeen 
times  the  extent  of  the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  . 
The  territory  thus  acquired  included  ten  degrees 
of  latitude  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  extended 
east  to  the  Rio  Grande,  a  distance  of  1,000  miles. 
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.  .  .  Five  thou.sand  miles  of  sea-coast  were  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
The  mineral  resources  of  the  conquered  territory, 
including  California,  New  Me.\ico,  Arizona, 
Western  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Nevada,  have  been 
develo])ed  to  such  an  extent  that  their  value  is 
beyond  computation. " — II.  O.  Ladd,  Hint,  of  the 
War  with  Mciico,  ch.  30-31. 

Also  in:  Treaties  and  Coni^eniions  bet.  the  U.  S. 
and  other  Countries  (ed.  of  1889),  pp.   681-694. 

A.  D.  1848-1861. — The  succession  of  Revo- 
lutions and  the  War  of  the  Reform. — The  new 
Constitution. — The  government  of  Juarez  and 
the  Nationalization  of  Church  property. —  'For 
a  brief  jieriod,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ameri- 
can army,  the  Mexican  people  drew  the  breath  of 
peace,  disturbed  only  by  outbreaks  headed  by  the 
turbulent  Paredes.  .  .  .  In  June,  1848,  Senor  Her- 
rera  (who  had  been  in  power  at  the  opening  of 
the  war  with  the  United  States)  took  possession  of 
the  presidential  chair.  For  the  first  time  within 
the  memory  of  men  then  living,  the  supreme 
power  changed  hands  without  disturbance  or 
opposition.  .  .  .  The  arm}'  .  .  .  was  greatly  re- 
duced, arrangements  were  made  with  creditors 
abroad,  and  for  the  faithful  discbarge  of  internal 
affairs.  General  ]\Iariano  Arista,  formerly  min- 
ister of  war,  assumed  peaceful  possession  of 
power,  in  .lanuary,  1851,  and  continued  the  wise 
and  economical  administration  of  his  predecessor. 
But  Mexico  could  not  long  remain  at  peace,  even 
with  herself;  she  was  quiet  merely  because 
ntterly  prostrated,  and  in  December,  18.53,  some 
military  officers,  thirsting  for  power,  rebelled 
against  the  government.  They  commenced  again 
the  old  sj'Stem  of  '  pronunciamientos";  usually 
begun  by  some  man  in  a  province  distant  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  gradually  gaining 
such  strength  that  when  tiually  met  by  the  law- 
ful forces  they  were  beyond  control.  Rathei' 
than  plunge  his  country  anew  into  the  horrors  of 
a  civil  war.  General  Arista  resigned  his  office 
and  sailed  for  Europe,  where  he  died  in  poverty 
a  few  years  later.  It  may  astonish  any  one  ex- 
cept tlie  close  student  of  Mexican  history  to  learu 
the  name  of  the  man  next  placed  in  power  by 
the  revolutionists,  for  it  was  no  one  else  than 
General  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Anna!  Re- 
called by  the  successful  rebels  from  bis  exile  in 
Cuba  and  South  America,  Santa  Anna  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  .  .  .  He  commenced  at 
once  to  extend  iudetinitely  the  army,  and  to  in- 
trench himself  in  a  position  of  despotic  power, 
and,  in  December,  1853,  he  issued  a  decree  which, 
in  substance,  declared  him  perpetual  dictator. 
This  aroused  opposition  all  over  the  country,  and 
the  Liberals,  who  were  opposed  to  an  arbilrary 
centralized  government,  rose  in  rebellion.  The 
most  successful  leaders  were  Generals  Alvarez 
and  Comonfort,  who,  after  repeated  victories, 
drove  the  arch  consi)irator  from  the  capital,  on 
the  9th  of  August.,  1855.  Santa  Anna  secretly 
left  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  a  few  days  hiter  em- 
barked at  Vera  Cruz  for  Havana.  During  .sev- 
eral years  he  resided  in  Cuba,  St.  Thomas, 
Nassau,  and  the  United  States,  constantly  in- 
triguing for  a  return  to  power  In  Mexico." — F. 
A.  Ober,  Yoiinr/  J<ol/,:s'  Ilixt.  of  Aferiro,  ch.  33. — 
"Upon  the  flight  of  Santa  Anna,  anarchy  was 
innnincnl  in  the  capital.  The  mo'it,  piiiiuincnt 
[jromoters  of  the  revolution  as.semliled  (pnckly, 
and  elected  Gen.  Koniulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega  acting- 
liresideut,  and  he  succeeded  in  establishing  order. 
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.  .  .  By  a  representative  assembly  Gen,  .Alartin 
Carrera  was  elected  acting-president,  and  he  was 
installed  on  the  1.5th  of  August,  18.55,  but  re- 
signed on  the  11th  of  the  following  month,  when 
the  presidency  devolved  a  second  time  upon 
Gen.  Romulo  Diaz  de  la  Vega.  The  revolution  of 
Alvarez  and  Comonfort,  known  as  the  I'lan  de 
Ayotla,  was  entirely  successful,  and  under  the 
wise  and  just  administration  of  Diaz  de  la  Vega, 
the  country  was  brought  to  the  wholly  .abnoruud 
state  of  quiet  and  order.  Rejiresentatives  of  the 
triumphant  party  assembled  in  Cuernavaca  and 
elected  Gen.  Juan  Alvarez  president  ad  interim, 
and  upon  the  formation  of  Ids  cabinet  he  named 
Comonfort  bis  Minister  of  War.  Returning  to 
the  capital,  he  transferred  the  |u-esidency  to  his 
Minister  of  AVar,  and  on  the  l~th  of  December, 
1855,  Gen.  Ignacio  Comonfort  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  acting-president.  He 
was  made  actual  president  by  a  large  majority 
in  the  popular  election  held  two  years  later,  and 
was  reinstalled  on  the  1st  of  December,  1857. 
He  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
rulers  of  Mexico,  and  liis  administration  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Mexican  history. 
Scarcely  had  Comonfort  begun  his  rule  as  the 
substitute  of  Alvarez,  when  revolutions  again 
Ijroke  out  and  assumed  formidable  proportions. 
Puebla  was  occupied  by  5,000  insurgents.  Fed- 
eral troops  sent  against  them  joined  their  cause. 
Comonfort  succeeded  in  raising  an  army  of  16,000 
men,  well  equipped,  and  at  its  head  marclied  to 
Puebla  and  suppressed  the  revolution  before  the 
end  of  >Iarch.  But  in  October  another  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Puebla,  headed  by  Col.  Miguel  Mir- 
amon.  The  government  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing this,  as  well  as  one  which  broke  out  in  San 
Luis  Potosi,  and  another,  under  the  leadership 
of  Gen.  Tomas  Jlejia,  in  Queretaro.  It  was  by 
Comonfort  that  the  war  between  the  Church  and 
the  government,  so  long  threatened,  was  pre- 
cipitated. In  June,  1856,  he  issued  a  decree 
ordering  the  sale  of  all  the  unimproved  real 
estate  held  by  the  Church,  at  its  assessed  value. 
The  Church  was  to  receive  the  jjroceeds,  but  the 
land  was  to  become  thereby  freed  from  all  eccle- 
siastical control."  Upon  information  of  a  con- 
spiracy centering  in  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  city  of  Mexico,  the  president  sent  troops  to 
take  possession  of  the  place,  and  finally  ordered 
it  to  be  suppressed.  These  measures  provoked 
an  implacable  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Church.  "On  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1857,  the  present  Constitution  of  Jlexico 
was  adopted  by  Congress.  Comonfort,  as  Pro- 
visional President,  subscribed  it,  and  it  was 
under  its  provisions  that  he  was  elected  actual 
]u-esident.  But  ten  days  after  his  inauguration 
in  December,  1857,  and  his  taking  the  oath  to 
support  the  new  Constitution,  the  President, 
suiijinsing  that  lie  could  gain  the  full  sup])ort  of 
the  Ijilierals,  and  claiming  that  he  hail  found  tlie 
operation  of  the  Constitution  imiiraeticable,  dis- 
solved Congress  and  set  the  Constitution  aside. 
He  threw  his  legal  successor,  Benito  Juarez,  the 
President  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  .Instice.  and 
one  of  the  .supporters  of  the  new  Constitution, 
into  ]iris(in."  Revolution  upon  revolution  now 
followed  in  cjuick  succession.  Comonfort  lied 
the  country.  Zuloaga,  Pezuela,  I'avon,  Mir- 
amon,  were  seated  in  turn  in  the  presidential 
chair  for  brief  terms  of  a  half  recognized  gov- 
ernment,     "Constitutionally   (if    we   nuiy   ever 
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use  that  word  seriously  in  <'oniici'tioii  with  Mexi- 
can affairs),  upon  tlie  abandoiirnenl  of  I  lie  presi- 
dency by  (Jomonfort,  the  ollice  devolved  upon 
tlie  President  of  the  (Supreme  Court  of  Justice. 
That  ortiee  was  held  at  the  time  by  Don  Benito 
Juarez,  who  thereupon  beeanie  |)resiilent  d<^  jun^ 
of  Mexico.  .  .  .  The  most  curious  s])eeimen  of 
tlic  nomenclature  adopted  in  Alexic.-ui  history  is 
that  which  gives  to  the  sirujigle  between  thi' 
Church  party  and  its  allies  and  the  (Jonstitutional 
government  the  name  of  the  War  of  the  Heforni. 
.  .  .  What  was  thereby  reformed  it  would  lie 
dilticult  to  say,  .  .  .  further  than  the  supjjres- 
sion  of  the  outreaehing  power,  wealth,  and  in- 
fluence of  the  Chureli.  and  the  assertion  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  State.  .  .  .  But  the  'War  of 
the  Reform'  had  all  the  bitterness  of  a  religious 
war.  .  .  .  Juarez,  who  is  thus  made  to  appear 
as  a  reformer,  was  the  most  remarkable  man 
Mexico  has  ever  produced.  He  was  born  in  1800 
in  the  mountains  of  Oaxaca.  .  .  .  He  belonged 
to  the  Zapoteca  tribe  of  Indians.  Not  a  drop  of 
Spanish  blood  flowed  in  his  veins.  .  .  .  Upon 
the  lliglit  of  Comonfort,  Juarez  was  utterly 
without  support  or  means  to  establish  his  gov- 
ernment. IJeing  driven  out  of  the  capital  by 
Zuloaga  he  went  to  Guadalajara,  and  then  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  coast,  Panama,  and  New 
Orleans,  to  Vera  Cruz.  There  he  succeeded  in 
setting  up  the  Constitutional  government,  sup- 
porting it  out  of  the  customs  duties  collected  at 
the  ports  of  entry  on  the  Gulf  coast.  It  was 
war  to  the  knife  between  the  President  in  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Anti-Presidents  in  the  capital.  .  .  . 
On  the  12th  of  July,  18.59,  Juarez  made  a  long 
stride  in  advance  of  Comonfort  by  issuing  his 
famous  decree,  'nationalizing' — that  is,  seques- 
trating, or  more  properly  confiscating — the 
property  of  the  Church.  It  was  enforced  in 
Vera  Cruz  at  once.  .  .  .  The  armies  of  the  two 
rival  governments  met  in  conflict  on  many  occa- 
sions. It  was  at  Calpulalpam,  in  a  battle  last- 
ing from  the  iilst  to  the  24th  of  Uecember,  1860, 
that  Miraraon  was  defeated  and  forced  to  leave 
the  country.  General  Ortega,  in  command  of 
the  forces  of  Juarez,  advanced  to  the  capital  and 
held  it  for  the  return  of  his  chief.  When  the 
army  of  Juarez  entered  the  capital,  on  the  37th 
of  December,  the  decree  of  sequestration  began 
to  be  executed  there  with  brutal  severity.  .  .  . 
Monasteries  were  closed  forthwith,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  religious  orders  were  expelled 
the  country.  ...  It  is  said  that  from  the  '  na- 
tionalized '  church  property  the  government  se- 
cured 130,000,000,  without,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  deriving  any  permanent  benefit  from  it. 
It  helped  to  precipitate  another  war,  in  which  it 
was  all  dissipated,  and  the  country  was  poorer 
than  ever.  .  .  .  The  decree  issued  by  Juarez 
from  Vera  Cruz  in  18.59,  nationalizing  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church,  was  quickly  followed  up  by 
a  decree  suspending  for  two  years  payment  on 
all  foreign  debts.  'The  national  debt  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  $100,000,000,  according  to 
some  statements,  and  was  divided  up  between 
England,  Spain,  and  France.  England's  share 
was  about  $80,000,000.  France's  claim  was  com- 
paratively insignificant.  They  were  all  said  to 
have  been  founded  upon  usurious  or  fraudulent 
contracts,  and  the  French  claim  was  especially 
dubious.  .  .  .  Upon  the  issuing  of  the  decree 
suspending  payment  on  these  foreign  debts,  the 
three  creditor  nations  at  once  broki!  off  diplo- 


matic relations  with  Mexico,  and  Napoleon  III., 
of  France,  procectded  to  carry  out  a  plan  which 
had  for  some  time  occupied  his  mind." — A.  H. 
Noll,  Short  nut.  of  Me.ri<-ii.  rh.  10-11. 

Also  i.\  :  II.  II.  Bancroft,  IHH.  of  the  Pacific 
Stales,  V.  8  [Mexico,  ■».  ,")),  ch.  30-30,  and  v.  9  (6), 
rll.   1. — Si'C  CONSTITfriON'  <)!••  Mkvico. 

A.  D.  1853. — Sale  of  Arizona  to  the  United 
States. — The  Gadsden  Treaty.  Sie  Akizon.v  : 
A.  1).  1N.">:!. 

A.  D.  1861-1867. — The  French  intervention. 
— Maximilian's  ill-starred  empire  and  its  fate. 
—Tlie  exiJcdiliou  against  Mexico  "  was  in  the  be- 
giiHiing  a  joint  luidertaking  of  England,  France, 
and  Spain.  Its  professed  object,  as  set  forth  in 
a  convention  signed  in  London  on  October  Hist, 
ISdl,  was  '  to  demand  from  the  .Mi'xican  authori- 
ties more  ellicacious  protection  for  the  persons 
and  properties  of  their  (the  Allied  Sovereigns') 
subjects,  as  well  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  obligations 
contracted  toward  their  ^ilajesties  by  the  Uepub- 
lic  of  Mexico.' .  .  .  Lord  Uussell,  w- ho  had  acted 
with  great  forbearance  towards  Mexico  up  to  this 
time,  now  agreed  to  co-ojjerate  with  France  and 
Spain  in  exacting  reparation  from  Juarez.  But 
he  defined  clearly  the  extent  to  which  the  inter- 
vention of  England  would  go.  England  would 
join  in  an  expedition  for  the  purpose,  if  neces- 
sary, of  seizing  on  Mexican  custom-houses,  and 
thus  making  good  the  foreign  claims.  But  she 
would  not  go  a  step  further.  She  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  upsetting  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  or  imposing  any  European  system  on  the 
Mexican  people.  Accordingly,  the  Second  Article 
of  the  Convention  pledged  the  contracting  parties 
not  to  seek  for  themselves  any  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory or  any  special  advantage,  and  not  to  exer- 
cise in  the  internal  affairs  of  INIexico  any  influence 
of  a  nature  to  prejudice  the  right  of  the  Jlexican 
nation  to  choose  and  to  constitute  freely  tlie  form 
of  its  government.  The  Emperor  of  the  French, 
however,  had  already  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  establish  a  sort  of  feudatory  monarchy  in 
^Mexico.  He  had  long  had  various  schemes  and 
ambitions  floating  in  his  mind  concerning  those 
liarts  of  America  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jlexico,  which  were  once  the  possessions  of 
France.  ...  At  the  very  time  when  he  signed 
the  convention  with  the  pledge  contained  in  its 
second  article,  he  had  already  been  making  ar- 
rangements to  found  a  monarchy  in  Mexico.  If 
he  could  have  ventured  to  set  up  a  monarchy 
with  a  French  prince  at  its  head,  he  would  prob- 
ably have  done  so ;  but  this  w-ould  have  been  too 
bold  a  venture.  He,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
Archdidie  Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  to  accept  the  crown  of  the  monarchy  he 
proposed  to  set  up  in  Mexico.  The  Archduke 
was  a  man  of  pure  and  noble  character,  but 
evidently  wanting  in  strength  of  mind,  and  he 
agreed,  after  some  hesitation,  to  accept  the  offer. 
Jleanwhile  the  joint  expedition  sailed.  We  [the 
English]  sent  only  a  line-of-battle  ship,  two  frig- 
ates, and  700  marines.  France  sent  in  the  first 
instance  about  2,.')00  men,  whom  she  largely  rein- 
forced immediately  after.  Spain  had  about  0.000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  late  Marshal  Prim. 
TJie  Allies  soon  began  to  find  that  their  purposes 
were  incompatible.  There  was  much  suspicion 
about  the  designs  of  France.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
claims  set  up  by  France  disgusted  the  other 
Allies.  The  .lecker  claims  were  for  a  long  time 
after  as  familiar  a  subject  of  ridicule  as  our  own 
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Paoitico  claims  had  been.  A  Swiss  house  of 
Jeeker  &  Company  liad  lent  tlie  former  Govern- 
ment of  Me.xico  $750,000,  and  got  bonds  from 
tluit  CTOvernment,  which  was  on  its  very  last  leifs, 
fur  11."), 000,000.  The  Government  was  immedi- 
ately afterwards  upset,  and  Juarez  came  into 
pow'er.  M.  Jeclier  modestly  put  in  his  claim  for 
.f  1.5,000,000.  Juarez  refused  to  complv  wath  the 
demand.  He  oflCered  to  pay  the  $7.50,000  lent 
and  five  per  cent,  interest,  but  he  declined  to  pa}' 
exactly  twenty  times  the  amount  of  tlie  sum 
advanced.  M.  Jeeker  had  by  this  time  become 
somehow  a  subject  of  France,  and  the  French 
Government  took  up  liis  claim.  It  was  clear 
that  the  Emperor  of  the  French  bad  resolved  that 
there  sliould  be  war.  At  last  the  designs  of  the 
French  Government  became  evident  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Spani.sh  Plenipotentiaries,  and  England 
and  Spain  withdrew  from  the  Convention.  ,  .  . 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  '  walked  liis  own  wild 
road,  whither  that  led  him,'  He  overran  a  certain 
jiortiou  of  Jlexico  with  his  troops.  Recaptured 
P\iebla  after  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  [and 
after  sulTering  a  defeat  on  the  5th  of  May,  1862, 
in  the  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo] ;  he  occupied  the 
capital,  and  he  set  up  the  Mexican  Empire,  with 
Maximilian  as  Emperor.  French  troops  remained 
to  protect  the  new  Empire.  Against  all  this  the 
United  States  Government  protested  from  time 
to  time.  .  .  .  However,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
cared  nothing  just  then  about  the  JMonroe  doc- 
trine, complacently  satisfied  that  the  United 
States  were  going  to  pieces,  and  that  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  would  be  his  friend  and  ally. 
He  received  the  protests  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment with  unveiled  indifference.  At  last  the 
tide  in  American  affairs  turned.  The  Confederacy 
crumbled  away  ;  Richmond  was  taken  ;  Lee  sur- 
rendered; Jefi'erson  Davis  was  a  prisoner.  Then 
tlie  United  States  returned  to  the  ^Mexican  Ques- 
tion, and  the  American  Government  informed 
Louis  Napoleon  that  it  would  be  inconvenient, 
gravely  inconvenient,  if  lie  were  not  to  withdraw 
iiis  soldiers  from  Mexico.  A  significant  move- 
ment of  American  troops  under  a  renowned  Gen- 
eral, then  fiuslicd  with  success,  was  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  Mexican  frontier.  There  was 
nothing  for  Louis  Napoleon  but  to  withdraw 
[March,  1867].  .  .  .  The  Mexican  Empire  lasted 
two  months  and  a  week  after  the  last  of  the 
French  tro<ips  had  been  withdrawn.  Maximilian 
endeavoured  to  raise  an  army  of  his  own,  and  to 
defend  himself  against  the  daily  increasing 
strength  of  Juarez.  He  showed  all  the  courage 
wliicii  might  have  been  expected  from  his  race, 
and  from  his  own  previous  history.  But  in  an 
evil  hour  for  himself,  and  yielding,  it  is  stated, 
to  the  persuasion  of  a  French  officer,  he  had  issued 
a  decree  that  all  who  resisted  his  authority  in 
arms  should  be  shot.  By  virtue  of  this  monstrous 
ordinance,  Mexican  officers  of  the  regular  army, 
taken  jirisoners  while  resisting,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do,  the  invasion  of  a  European  prince, 
were  shot  like  brigands.  The  Jlexiean  general, 
Ortega,  was  one  of  those  thus  sliamefully  done  to 
deatli.  When  Juarez  con(|Uered.  .■ind  Miixiiiiiliaii, 
in  his  turn,  was  made  a  prisoner,  he  was  tried 
liy  court-martial,  condemned  and  shot.  .  .  .  The 
French  Empire  never  recovered  the  shock  of  this 
Mexican  failure." — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our 
Oirii  Timeii,  ch.  44. 

Also  in:  H.  II.  Bancroft,  Hid.  of  the  Purific 
State*.  !).  9  (Mexico,  v.  6),  ch.  1-14.— H.  M.  Flii'it, 


Mcrico  iimler  Mit.riiiiiliiiii.  —  F.  Salm-Salni,  Mi/ 
IHivy  ill  Mc.iico  (lS(i7). — S.  Schroeder,  'J'he  l-'nll 
of  Mii.riiniliitii'.'<  Empire. — Count  E.  de  Keratrv, 
Tlie  liixc  mid  Full  of  tlie  Emperor  M(t.niidliaii. — 
.1.  -AI.  Taylor,  Mii.riiniliait  and  Carlotta. — U.  R. 
Burke,  Life  of  rSenito  .Imirez. 

A.  D.  1867-1892.— The  restored  Republic— 
"On  the  15tli  of  July  [18(i7|  Juanz  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  the  capital.  Many  good  citi- 
zens of  Mexico,  who  had  watched  gloomily  the 
whole  episode  of  the  French  intervention,  now 
emerged  to  light  and  rejoiced  conspicuously  in 
the  return  of  their  legitimate  chief.  .  .  .  He  was 
received  with  genuine  acclamations  by  the  popu- 
lace, while  high  society  remained  within  doors, 
curtains  close-drawn,  except  that  the  women 
took  pride  in  showing  their  deep  mourning  for 
the  death  of  the  Emperor.  .  .  .  Peace  now'  came 
back  to  the  country.  A  general  election  estab- 
lished Juarez  as  President,  and  order  and  prog- 
ress once  more  consented  to  test  the  good  resolu- 
tions of  the  Republic."  Santa  Anna  made  one 
feeble  and  futile  attempt  to  disturb  the  ipiiet  of 
his  country,  but  was  arrested  withfiut  difficulty 
and  sent  into  exile  again.  But  Juarez  had  many 
opponents  and  enemies  to  contend  with.  "As 
the  period  of  election  approached,  in  1871,  party 
lines  became  sharply  divided,  and  the  question 
of  his  return  to  power  was  warmly  contested. 
A  large  body  still  advocated  the  rc-eleetion  of 
Juarez,  as  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Constitution  and  reform,  but  the 
admirers  of  military  glory  claimed  the  honors  of 
President  for  General  Diaz,  who  liad  done  so 
much,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  to  restore  the 
Republic.  A  third  party  represented  the  in- 
terests of  Lerdo.  minister  of  Juarez  all  through 
the  epoch  of  the  intervention,  a  man  of  great 
strength  of  character  and  capacity  for  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  The  campaign  was  vigorous  through- 
out the  country.  .  .  .  The  election  took  place; 
the  Juaristas  were  triumphant.  Their  party  had 
a  fair  majority  and  Juarez  was  re-elected.  But 
the  jMexicans  not  yet  had  Icarneil  to  accept  the 
ballot,  and  a  rebellion  followed.  The  two  de- 
feated parties  comtiined,  and  civil  war  began 
again.  Government  defended  itself  with  vigor 
and  resolution,  and,  in  spite  of  the  iiopularity  of 
General  Diaz  as  a  commander,  lielil  its  own  dur- 
ing a  campaign  of  more  than  a  year.  Its  op- 
poiients  were  still  undaunted,  and  the  struggle 
might  have  long  continued  but  for  the  sudden 
death  of  Juarez,"on  the  lOtli  of  July,  1872.  .  .  . 
Don  Sebastian  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  then  President 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  assumed  the  government, 
was  elected  President,  and  the  late  agitation  of 
parties  was  at  an  end.  For  three  years  peace 
reigned  in  ^Mexico,  and  then  began  another  rev- 
olution. Towards  the  end  of  1875,  rumors  of 
dissatisfaction  were  afioat.  .  .  .  Pearly  in  the 
next  year,  a  '  Plan  '  was  started,  one  of  those  fatal 
jiropositions  for  change  which  have  always  spread 
like  wililfire  through  the  Mexican  community, 
liy  luidsuninier,  tlie  Reiuiblic  was  once  more 
piungrd  in  civil  war.  Although  he  had  appar- 
ently no  hand  in  the  'Plan'  of  Tuxtepec,  (ieneral 
Poriirio  Diaz  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  army 
of  the  revolutionists.  .  .  .  During  the  summer 
there  was  fighting  and  much  confusion,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  election  took  place  for  the 
choice  of  President  for  another  term  of  four 
years.  The  result  was  in  favor  of  Lerdo  de 
Tejada,  but  he  was  so  unpopular   that  he  was 
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obli.tfcd  soon  nl'lcr  to  leave  tlio  capital,  on  the 
20tli  of  Novcmlicr,  lUTonipanicd  by  liis  niiiii.stcr.s 
and  a  few  otlier  persons.  The  oilier  JiCrdisUis 
hid  themselves,  Oongri'ss  dissolved,  and  tlu'  op- 
po.sition  triumidied,  Tiiusended  the  .soveninieiit 
of  the  Lerdistas,  but,  a  few  days  before  the  e.\- 
piration  of  it.s  lenal  term.  On  the  24t!i  of  No- 
vember, Oenerul  I'orlirio  Diaz  in;ule  his  solemn 
cnt-r.v  into  the  eajiital,  and  was  proclaimed  Pro- 
visional I'rcsident.  Aftera  .ijood  dealof  li.n'htinij 
all  over  the  coiinlry,  Congress  declared  him,  in 
jMay,  1877,  to  be  Constitutional  President  for  a 
term  to  last  until  November  30,  1880.  .  .  .  Presi- 
dent Diaz  was  able  to  consolidate  his  power,  and 
to  retain  bis  seal  without  civil  war,  althoui^h 
this  has  been  imnnnent  at  times,  especially  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  term.  In  1880,  Gc'iicral 
Jlanucl  Gonsalez  was  elected,  atid  on  the  1st 
of  December  of  that  year,  for  the  second  time 
only  in  the  history  of  the  Republic,  the  retiring 
President  .gave  over  his  ollice  to  his  legally 
elected  successor.  .  .  .  The  administration  of 
Gonsalez  passed  through  its  four  years  without 
anj'  iinportant  outbreak.  ...  At  the  end  of  that 
term  General  Diaz  was  re-elected  and  became 
President  Decemlier  1,  1884.  The  treasury  of 
the  country  was  empty,  the  Republic  without 
credit,  yet  he  has  [1888]  .  .  .  succeeded  in 
placing  his  government  upon  a  tolerably  stable 
financial  basis,   and   done   much   to   restore  the 


foreign  credit  f)f  the  l{e])ublic. " — S.  Hale,  The 
Sliiri/  //f  Mi'j'ii'fi,  rh.  41-i2. — "'At  the  close  of 
JIa.ximilian's  empire  Mexico  had  but  one  railroad, 
with  200  miles  of  track.  To-day  she  has  them 
running  in  all  directions,  with  an  |aggregate] 
of  10,03.")  kilometers  (about  0,300  nulcs).  and  is 
building  more.  Of  telegraph  lines  in  1807  slie 
had  but  a  few  short  cumiectious,  under  3,000 
kilometers;  now  she  has  telephone  and  telegraph 
lines  which  aggregate  between  00,0(JO  and  70,000 
kilometers.  ...  In  his  .  .  .  message  to  Con- 
gress (1891)  President  Diaz  said :  '  It  is  gratifying 
to  me  to  be  able  to  inform  Congress  that  the 
financial  situation  of  the  republic  continues  to 
improve.  .  .  .  Without  increasing  the  tarilV,  the 
(Mistoni-houses  now  collect  $;9. 000, 000  nion^  than 
they  did  four  years  ago.'  .  .  .  'I'he  revenues  of 
the  republic  have  more  than  doubled  in  tlu'  past 
twenty  years.  In  1870  they  were  $10,000,000; 
they  are  estimated  now  at  over  §30,000.000." 
The  third  term  of  President  Diaz,  "now  [1892] 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  been  one  of  great  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  As  we  write  popular  demonstrations 
are  being  made  in  favor  of  another  term." — W. 
P.utler,  Mc.ricii  in.  Tramition.  pp.  284-287.— 
•  'resident  Diaz  was  re-elected  for  a  fourth  term, 
which  began  December  1,  1892,  and  will  expire 
in  1S9G. 

AiySO  IN :  II.  II.  Bancroft,  Ilist.   of  the  I'acifie 
States,  V.  9  (Mexico  v.  6),  ch.  19. 


MIAMIS,  The.  See  American  Ahouioines: 
Ai.ooNgriAX  F.\MiT.v,  Ii.TJNOis,  and  Sacs,  &c. 

MICESLAUS    1.,  King  of  Poland,    A.   D. 

964-1000 Miceslaus    II.,   King  of  Poland, 

1025-1037 Miceslaus  III.,  Duke  of  Poland, 

1173-1177. 

MICHAEL    (the  first    of   the    Romanoffs), 

Czar  of  Russia,  A.  D.  161:5-104.") Michael 

I.,  Emperor  in  the  East  (Byzantine,  or  Greek), 

811-813 Michael  II.  (called  the  Armorian), 

Emperor  in  the  East,  S20-N2'.l Michael  III., 

Emperor  in  the  East,  842-S(;7 Michael  IV., 

Emperor  in  the  East,  10:!1-1041 Michael 

v..    Emperor     in     the     East,    1041-1042 

Michael  VI.,  Emperor  in  the  East,  10.')6-10.')7. 
.  . .  .Michael  VII.,  Emperor  in  the  East,  1071- 

1078 Michael   VIII.    (Palasologus),    Greek 

Emperor  of  Nicaea,  1260-1361;  Greek  Emper- 
or of  Constantinople,  1261-1282 Michael 

Wiecnowiecki,  King  of  Poland,  1670-1674. 

MICHIGAN  :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  American  Aborigines:  Hurons,  and  O.iih- 

WAYS. 

A.  D.  i68o. — Traversed  by  La  Salle.  See 
Canada  ;  A.  I).  1669-1087. 

A.  D.  1686-1701. — The  founding  of  the 
French  post  at  Detroit.  SeeI)KTKOiT:  A.  D. 
1680-1701. 

A.  D.  1760. — The  surrender  to  the  English. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1760. 

A.  D.  1763. — Cession  to  Great  Britain.  See 
Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  King's  proclamation  ex- 
cluding settlers.  See  Northwest  Teiuutouy: 
A.  1).  1763. 

A.  D.  1763-1764.— Pontiac's  War.  See  PoN- 
tiac's  War. 

A.  D.  1774. — Embraced  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  176.3-1774. 

A.  D.    1775-1783.  — Held     by     the     British 

throughout   the   War   of  Independence.     See 
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United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778-1779 
Clark's  Conquests. 

A.  D.  1784. — Included  in  the  proposed  states 
of  Cherronesus  and  Sylvania.  See  Northwest 
Territory:  A.  D.  TTsI. 

A.  D.  1785-1786.- Partially  covered  by  the 
western  land  claims  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  ceded  to  the  United  States.  See 
Lniti;h  States  (IK  Am.  :  \.  I).  1T.S1-17>^6. 

A.  D.  1787. — The  Ordinance  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northwest  Territory. — Perpetual 
exclusion  of  Slavery.  Sec  Northwest  Terri- 
top.y:  a.  I).  I7S7. 

A.  D.  1805. — Detached  from  Indiana  Terri- 
tory and  distinctly  named  and  organized.  See 
Indiana:  A.  D,  iwoo-isi.s. 

A.  D.  1811. — Tecuraseh  and  his  League. — 
Battle  of  Tippecanoe.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  I).  1^11. 

A.  D.  1812. — The  surrender  of  Detroit  and 
the  whole  territory  to  the  British  arms  by 
General    Hull.     See    U.mted    Statks    of    Am.  : 

A.    I).    1812  (.ICNE- OCTOliER). 

A.  D.  1813.— Recovery  by  the  Americans. 
See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1812-1813 
Harrison's  Northwestern  Camp.mgn. 

A.  D.  1817. — Thefoundingof  the  University 
of  Michigan.  See  Education,  .Modern:  A.meri- 
tA:  A.  1).  1S04-1837. 

A.  D.  1818-1836.— Extension  of  Territorial 
limits  to  the  Mississippi,  and  then  beyond. 
See  Wisconsin:  A.  D.  lsi).-)-ls48. 

A.  D.  1837. — Admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
State. — Settlement  of  Boundaries. — A  conflict 
between  the  terms  of  the  con.slitution  under 
which  the  state  of  Ohio  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  in  1803  and  the  Act  of  Congress  which, 
in  1805,  erected  the  Territory  of  IMichigan,  gave 
rise  to  a  serious  boundary  dispute  between"  the 
two.  The  Michigan  claim  rested  not  only  upon 
the  Act  of  180.5,  but  primarily  upon  the  great 
Ordinauce  of  1787.     It  involved  the   possession 
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of  a  wedge-shaped  strip  of  territurv,  -ivhifh 
■•averaged  six  miles  in  width,  across  Ohio,  em- 
braced some  468  sqtiare  miles,  and  included  the 
lake-port  of  Toledo  and  the  mouth  of  the  ilau- 
mee  river."  In  1834,  jNIiehigan  began  to  urge 
her  claims  to  statehood.  "  Without  waiting  for 
an  enabling  act,  a  convention  held  at  Detroit  in 
May  and  June,  1835,  adopted  a  state  constitution 
for  submission  to  congress,  demanding  entry  into 
the  Union,  '  in  conformity  to  the  fifth  article  of 
the  ordinance  '  of  1787  —  of  course  the  bounda- 
ries sought  being  those  established  by  the  article 
in  question.  That  sunuiier.  there  were  popular 
disturbances  in  the  disputed  territory,  and  some 
gunpowder  harmlessly  wasted.  In  December, 
President  Jackson  laid  the  matter  before  con- 
gress in  a  special  message.  Congress  quietly  de- 
termined to  '  arbitrate '  the  quarrel  by  giving  to 
Ohio  the  disputed  tract,  ancl  offering  Michigan, 
by  way  of  partial  recompense,  the  whole  of 
wliat  is  to-day  her  upper  peninsula.  Michigan 
did  not  want  tlie  supposedly  barren  and  worth- 
less country  to  her  northwest,  protested  long  and 
loud  against  what  she  deemed  to  be  an  outrage, 
declared  that  she  had  no  community  of  interest 
with  the  north  peninsula,  and  was  separated 
from  it  by  insurmountable  natural  barriers  for 
one-half  of  the  year,  while  it  rightfully  belonged 
to  the  tifth  state,  to  be  formed  out  of  the  North- 
west Territory.  But  congress  persisted  in  mak- 
ing this  settlement  of  the  quarrel  one  of  the 
conditions  precedent  to  the  admission  of  Michi- 
gan into  the  Union.  In  September,  1836,  a  state 
convention,  called  for  the  sole  purpose  of  decid- 
ing the  question,  rejected  the  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  congress  had  no  right  to  annex  such 
a  condition,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  ordi- 
nance; a  second  convention,  however,  approved 
of  it  on  the  15th  of  December  following,  and 
congress  at  once  accepted  this  decision  as  final. 
Thus  Jlichigan  came  into  the  sisterhood  of 
states,  January  26,  1837,  with  the  territorial 
limits  which  she  possesses  to-day."  —  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  The  Boundaries  of  Wisconsin  {Wis. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coil's,  «.  11,  pp.  456-460). 

Also  in:  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest, 
ch.  17. 

A.  D.  1854. — Early  organization  and  victory 
of  the  Republican  Party.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D,  1854-1853. 

MICHIGAN,  Lake  :    The  Discovery.      See 

C.\N.A.i>.\:  A.  D.  ir,:!4-^l(J73. 

Navigated  by  La  Salle.     See  C.\n.\da  :  A.  D. 

160y-1687. 

MICHIGANIA,    The    proposed    State   of. 

See  N()t!Ti[wi;sr  Territory:  A.  1).  1784. 

MICHILLIMACKINAC.     See  Mackin.\w. 

MICHMASH,  War  of.— One  of  Saul's  cam- 
paigns against  the  Philistines  received  tliis  name 
from  Jonatlian's  exploit  in  scaling  the  height  of 
]\Iichmashand  driving  the  garrison  in  panic  from 
their  stronghold. — I.  Samuel  XIV. — Dean  Stan- 
ley, Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  the  Jewish  Church,  led. 
21  (».  3). 

MICKLEGARTH.— "Constantine  had  trans- 
plantcil  tlie  Uoman  name,  the  centre  of  Roman 
power,  and  iiuich  of  wliat  was  Roman  in  idea.s 
and  habits,  to  Byzantium,  the  New  Home  [see 
Constantinople:  A.  D.  330].  .  .  .  TXw.  result 
was  that  remarkable  empire  [see  Byzantine 
Ejhi'IKe]  which,  though  since  its  fall  it  lias  be- 
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come  a  by-word,  was,  when  it  was  standing,  the 
wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  barbarian  world,  the 
mysterious  '  Mieklegarth,'  'the  Great  City,  the 
'I'own  of  towns,'  of  tlie  northern  legends." — R. 
"\V.  Church,  The  Beginninrj  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  6. 

MICMACS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Algonijiiian  Fa-Mily. 

MICROSCOPE  IN  MEDICINE,  The.  See 
Medical  Science:  17-18tii  Centuries,  and 
after. 

MIDDLE  AGES.— "The  term  Middle  Ages 
is  applied  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  formation  of 
the  great  modern  monarchies,  between  the  first 
permanent  invasion  of  the  Germans,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  5th  century  of  our  era  [see  G.\UL: 
A.  D.  406-409],  and  the  last  invasion,  made  by 
the  Turks,  ten  centuries  later,  in  1453." — V. 
Duruy,  Hist,  of  the  Aliddle  Ages,  author's  pref. 
— "  It  is  not  possible  to  fi.x  accurate  limits  to  the 
Jliddle  Ages ;  .  .  .  though  the  ten  centuries  from 
the  5th  to  the  15th  seem,  in  a  general  point  of 
view,  to  constitute  that  period." — H.  Ilallam, 
2'?ie  Middle  Ages,  pref.  to  first  ed. — "  We  com- 
monly say  tliat  ancient  history  closed  with  the 
year  476  A.  D.  The  great  fact  which  marks  the 
close  of  that  age  ami  the  beginning  of  a  new- 
one  is  tlie  conquest  of  the  Western  Roman  Em- 
pire by  the  German  tribes,  a  process  which  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  and  more. 
But  if  we  are  to  select  any  special  date  to  mark 
the  change,  the  year  476  is  the  best  for  the 
purpose.  .  .  .  When  we  turn  to  the  close  of 
medieval  history  we  find  no  such  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  specific  date  which  shall  be  se- 
lected to  stand  for  that  fact.  For  one  author  it 
is  1453,  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire 
through  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks;  for  another,  1493,  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica ;  for  another,  1530,  the  full  opening  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. This  variety  of  date  is  in  itself  very 
significant.  It  unconsciously  marks  the  ex- 
tremely important  fact  that  the  middle  ages 
come  to  an  end  at  different  dates  in  the  different 
lines  of  advance  —  manifestly  earlier  in  politics 
and  economics  than  upon  the  intellectual  side. 
...  It  is  a  transition  age.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
between  two  ages,  in  each  of  which  there  is  an 
especially  rapid  advance  of  civilization,  it  is  not 
itself  primarily  an  age  of  progress.  As  com- 
pared with  cither  ancient  or  modern  history,  the 
additions  which  were  made  during  the  middle 
ages  to  the  common  stock  of  civilization  are  few 
and  unimportant.  Absolutely,  perhaps,  the}'  arc 
not  so.  .  .  .  But  the  most  important  of  them 
fall  within  the  last  part  of  the  iieriod.  and  they 
are  really  indications  that  the  age  is  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  a  new  and  different  one  coming  on. 
Progress,  however  much  there  may  have  been, 
is  not  its  distinctive  characteristic.  There  is  a 
popular  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  general 
opinion  that  the  medieval  is  a  very  barren  and 
uninteresting  period  of  history  —  the  'dark 
ages' — so  confused  and  without  evident  jdan 
that  its  facts  are  a  mere  disorganized  jumlile,  im- 
jio.ssible  to  reduce  to  .system  or  to  liolil  in  mind. 
This  must  be  emphatically  true  for  every  one, 
unless  there  can  be  found  running  through  all 
its  confusion  some  single  line  of  evolution  which 
will  give  it  meaning  and  organization,  .  .  . 
Most  certainly  there  must  be  some  such  general 
meaning  of  the  age.     The  orderly  and  reguhir 
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progress  of  liistory  makes  it  impossible  that  it 
slioukl  be  othcvwisp.  Wlietlicr  tlmt  meaiiiiiu: 
Clin  be  cori'cclly  stated  or  not  is  niucli  more  un 
certain.  Il  is  ihc  diMiciilt}'  of  doinjj  this  \vIm<  li 
makes  medieval  liistory  seem  so  comparatively 
barren  a  period.  The  most  evident  general  mean- 
ing of  the  age  is  .  .  .  assimilation.  The  great- 
est work  which  had  to  be  done  was  to  bring  the 
(lennan  barbarian,  wlio  had  taken  possession  of 
llie  ancient  world  and  become  everywhen;  the 
ruling  race,  up  to  such  a  level  of  attainment  and 
understanding  that  he  would  lie  alilc  to  take  up 
the  work  of  civilization  where  antiquity  had 
l)een  forced  to  suspend  it  and  go  on  with  it  from 
that  point.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  is  the  work  of  the 
middle  ages.  To  the  results  of  ancient  liistory 
were  to  be  added  the  ideas  and  institutions  of 
the  Germans;  to  the  enfeebled  Roman  race  was 
to  be  added  the  youthful  energy  and  vigor  of 
the  German.  L'nder  the  conditions  which  ex- 
isted this  union  could  not.  be  made  —  a  harmo- 
nious and  homogeneous  Christendom  could  not 
be  formed,  c.\e,ept  through  centuries  of  tim<', 
through  anarchy,  and  ignorance,  and  supersti- 
tion."— G.  B.  Adams,  CiciUznlioii  DuHikj  the 
Middle  Ayes,  introd.  —  "We  speak,  sometimes,  of 
the  'Dark  Ages,'  and  in  matters  of  the  e.\act 
sciences  perhaps  tliey  were  dark  enough.  Yet 
we  must  deduct  something  from  our  ^youthful 
ideas  of  their  oliscurity  when  we  find  that  our 
truest  lovers  of  beauty  fi.\  the  building  age  of 
the  world  between  the  j'ears  500  and  l.")00  of 
our  era.  Architecture,  more  than  any  other  art, 
is  an  inde.K  to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the 
people;  and  during  this  period  of  1,000  3'ears,  'an 
architecture,  iiure  in  its  principles,  reasonable  in 
its  practice,  and  beautiful  to  the  eyes  of  all  men, 
even  the  .sim])lest,'  covered  Europe  with  beauti- 
fid  buildings  from  Constantinoiile  to  the  north 
of  Britain.  In  presence  of  this  manifestation  of 
free  and  productive  intelligence,  unmatched 
even  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  utterly 
unmatchable  to-day,  we  may  usefully  reflect 
upon  the  expressive  and  constructive  force  of 
the  spirit  of  Christendom,  even  in  its  darkest 
hours.  The  more  closely  we  examine  the  ques- 
tion, the  less  ground  we  shall  find  for  the  con- 
ception of  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  long  sleep  fol- 
lowed by  a  sudden  awakening.  Rather  we 
should  consider  that  ancient  Greece  was  the 
root,  and  ancient  Rome  the  stem  and  branches 
of  our  life;  that  the  Dark  Ages,  as  we  call  them, 
represent  its  flower,  and  the  modern  world  of 
science  and  political  freedom  the  slowly-matiu'ed 
fruit.  If  we  consider  carefully  that  the  Christian 
humanistic  spirit  held  itself  as  charged  from  the 
first  with  the  destinies  of  the  illiterate  and  half- 
heathen  masses  of  the  European  peoples,  where- 
as, neither  in  Greece  nor  in  the  Roman  Empire 
was  civilisation  intended  for  more  than  a  thirtl 
or  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  their  terri- 
tories, we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  an  apparent 
fall  of  intellectual  level,  which  reaflj'  meant  the 
beginning  of  a  universal  rise  hitherto  imknown 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Ideas  of  this  kind 
may  help  us  to  understand  what  must  remain 
after  all  a  paradox,  that  we  have  been  taught  to 
apply  the  term  '  Dark  Ages '  to  the  period  of 
what  were  in  some  respects  the  greatest  achieve- 
ments of  the  human  luind,  for  example,  the 
Cathedral  of  Florence  and  the  writings  of  flante. 
...  It  is  perfectly  obvious  now  to  all  who  look 
carefully  at  these  questions,  that  the  instinct  of 


our  physical  science  and  naturalistic  art,  of  our 
evolutionist  philosophy  and  democratic  polities, 
is  not  antagonistic  to,  lud,  is  essentially  one  with 
the  instinct  which,  in  tla-  .Middle  Ages,  regarded 
all  beauty  and  truth  and  power  as  the  working 
of  the  Divine  reason  in  the  mind  of  man  and  in 
nature.  What  a  genuine  though  grotcsiiue  an- 
ticijiation  of  Charles  Darwin  is  there  in  Francis 
of  Assisi  preaching  to  thc^  birds!" — B.  Bosan- 
(|uet,  '/7ii'  Civitizaliiin  of  (.'hrintemlr/iii.  cli.  'i. — 
"  'I  know  nothing  of  those  ages  wliich  knew 
nothing.'  I  really  forget  to  which  of  two  emi- 
nent wits  this  saying  belongs;  but  I  have  often 
thought  that  I  should  have  liked  to  ask  him  how 
he  came  to  know  so  curious  and  important  a 
fact  respecting  ages  of  which  he  knew  nothing. 
Was  it  merely  by  hearsay  't  Everybody  allows, 
however,  that  they  were  dark  ages.  Certainly  ; 
but  what  do  we  mean  by  darkness?  Is  not 
the  term,  as  it  is  generally  used,  compara- 
tive •?  Suppose  I  were  to  say  that  I  am  writing 
'in  a  little  dark  room,'  would  you  luider.staml 
me  to  mean  that  I  could  not  see  the  paper  before 
nie '?  Or  if  I  should  say  that  I  was  writing  'on 
a  dark  day,' would  you  think  I  meant  that  the 
sun  had  not  risen  by  noon  't  Well,  then,  let  me 
beg  3<)U  to  remember  this,  when  you  and  I  use  the 
term,  dark  ages.  .  .  .  Many  causes  .  .  .  have 
concurred  to  render  those  ages  vci'y  dark  to  us; 
but,  for  the  present,  I  feel  it  suflicient  to  remind 
the  reader,  that  darkness  is  quite  a  dilferent 
thing  from  shutting  the  eyes ;  and  that  we  have 
no  right  to  complain  that  we  can  see  but  little 
until  we  have  used  due  diligence  to  see  what  we 
can.  As  to  the  other  point  —  that  is,  as  to  the 
degree  of  darkness  in  which  those  ages  were 
I'eally  involved,  and  as  to  the  mode  and  degree 
in  which  it  afl'ccted  those  who  lived  in  them,  I 
must  express  my  belief,  that  it  has  been  a  good 
deal  exaggerated.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those 
who  lived  in  what  are  generally  calleil  the  'luid- 
dle '  or  the  'dark' ages,  knew  nothing  of  many 
things  which  are  familiar  to  us,  and  which  we 
deem  essential  to  our  comfort,  and  almost  to  our 
existence ;  but  still  I  doubt  whether,  even  in  this 
point  of  view,  they  were  so  entirely  dark  as 
some  would  have  us  suppose." — S.  R.  Maitland, 
The  Dark  Ayes,  introd. — "In  the  Middle  Ages 
both  sides  of  human  consciousness  —  that  which 
was  turned  within  as  that  which  was  turned  with- 
out—  lay  dreaming  or  half-awake  beneath  a  com- 
mon veil.  The  veil  was  woven  of  faith,  illusion, 
and  childish  prepossession,  through  which  the 
world  and  historj'  were  seen  clad  in  strange 
hues.  Man  was  conscious  of  himself  only  as  a 
member  of  a  race,  people,  partv,  family,  or  cor- 
poration—  only  through  some  general  category. 
In  Italy  this  veil  first  melted  into  air;  an  ob- 
jective treatment  and  consideration  of  the  state 
and  of  all  the  things  of  this  world  became  possible. 
The  subjective  side  at  the  same  time  asserted 
itself  with  corresponding  emphasis;  man  became 
a  spiritual  individual,  and  recognised  himself  as 
such." — J.  Burckhardt,  Tlie  Renaismiice  in  Itidi/, 
pt.  2,  ch.  1  {i\  1). — See,  also,  Europe  (pp.  1010- 
1048):  Educatio??,  Medleval  ;  Librauies,  Me- 
Di.EVAi. ;  Medicai,  Science,  Medi.evai>  ;  JIoney 
AND  Banking,  JIedi.kvai,. 

MIDDLEBURG:  Taken  by  the  Gueux  of 
Holland  (1574).  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1.57;!-1.5T4. 

MIDDLESEX,  Origin  of.  See  England: 
A,  D.  477-537. 
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MIDDLESEX  ELECTIONS,  John  Wilkes 

and  the.     See  I^nclani):  A.  I).  17liS-1774. 

MIDIANITES,  The.— "Tht-  name  of  Mid- 
iiui,  though  sometimes  given  peculiarly  to  the 
tribe  on  the  south-cast  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akalia,  was  extended  to  all  Arabian  tribes  on 
the  east  of  the  Jordan, — '  the  Aninlckites.  and  all 
the  children  of  the  East,'  " — Dean  Stanley,  Lectn. 
oil  th,-  IliM.  of  the  Jeirhh  Chvrrh.  hrt.  15'(p.  1). 

MIGDOL.  See  Jews:  The  KotTK  of  the 
Exonrs. 

MIGHTY  HOST,  Knights  of  the.  See 
I'mti.o  States  of  Am.  :   A.  D.  IStU  (OiTOBEli). 

MIGNONS  OF  HENRY  III.,  The.  See 
Fkanxe:   a.  D.  iriT3-l.)7lj. 

MIKADO. — "Though  this  is  the  name  \iy 
which  the  whole  outer  world  knows  the  sover- 
eign of  Japan,  it  is  not  that  now  used  in  Japan 
itself,  except  in  poetry  and  on  great  occasions. 
The  Japanese  have  got  into  the  habit  of  calling 
their  sovereign  by  such  alien  Chinese  titles  as 
Tcnshi,  'the  Son  of  Heaven';  Ten-o,  or  Tenno, 
'  the  Heavenly  Emperor';  Shujo,  'the  Supreme 
blaster.'  His  designation  in  the  official  trans- 
lations of  modern  public  documents  into  English 
is  'Emperor.'  .  .  .  The  etymology  of  the  word 
Jlikado  is  not  quite  clear.  Some — and  theirs  is 
the  current  opinion — trace  it  to  'mi,'  'august,' 
and  '  kado,'  a  'gate,'  reminding  one  of  the  '  Sub- 
lime Porte '  of  Turkey.  .  .  .  The  word  Mikado 
is  often  employed  to  denote  the  monarch's  Court 
as  well  as  the  monarch  himself."  —  B.  H. 
Chamberlain,  Tliimis  Jiijianese,  p.  229. 

MIKASUKIS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
Ki(:iNi;s:  MrsKiiooHAN  Family. 

MILAN,  King,  Abdication  of.  See  Balkan 
AND  DANTiii AN  States:   A.  D.  1879-1889. 

MILAN  :  B.  C.  223-222.— The  capital  of 
the  Insubrian  Gauls  (Mediolanum).  —  Taken 
by  the  Romans.     See  lioME:   li.  C.  29.")-nn. 

A.  D.  268. — Aureolus  besieged. — Duiing  tlic 
miserable  and  calamitous  reign  of  tlie  Roman 
emperor  Gallienus,  the  army  on  the  Upper 
Danube  invested  their  leader,  Aureolus.  with 
the  imperial  purple,  and  crossed  the  Alps  to 
place  him  on  the  throne.  Defeated  by  Gallienus 
in  a  battle  fought  near  Milan,  Aureolus  and  his 
army  took  refuge  in  that  city  and  were  there 
besieged.  During  the  progress  of  the  siege  a 
conspiracy  against  Gallienus  was  formed  in  his 
own  camp,  and  he  was  assassinated.  The  crown 
was  then  offered  to  the  soldier  Claudius  —  after- 
wards called  Claudius  Gothicus  —  and  he  ac- 
€epted  it.  The  siege  of  Milan  w,as  continued  by 
Claudius,  the  city  was  forced  to  surrender  and 
Aureolus  was  put  to  death. — E.  Gibbon,  DecUne 
and  Fdll  of  the  Jtomiiii  Kiiipire.  rli.  11. 

A.  D.  286.— The  Roman  imperial  court. — 
"Diocletian  and  .Maximian  were  llie  tirst  Roman 
princes  who  fixe<l,  in  lime  of  peace,  their  ordi- 
nary residence  in  the  iirovinces.  .  .  .  The  court 
of  ilie  emjieror  of  the  west  [Maximian]  was,  for 
the  most  iiart,  established  at  MilaiL  who.se  situa- 
tion, at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  appeared  far  more 
convenient  than  that  of  Rome,  for  the  important 
purpose  of  watching  the  motions  of  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany.  Milan  soon  assumed  the 
splendour  of  an  imperial  city.  The  houses  are 
<ie.scril)ed  as  mnnerous  and  well  buill  ;  the  man- 
ners of  tile  peoplr  as  prjli.shed  and  liberal." — E. 
Gibbon,  Dt'dini.'  mid  Full  of  tfic  Hoiikiii  Umpire, 
ch.  13. 


A.  D.  313. — Constantine's  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion.    See  KoMK:  A.  D.  313 

A.  D.  374-397. — The  Ambrosian  Church. — 
The  .greatness  of  the  jMilanese,  in  later  times,' 
"was  chiefly  originated  and  promoted  bj'  the 
prerogati%'es  of  their  Archbishop,  amongst  which 
that  of  crowning,  and  so  in  a  manner  constitut- 
ing, the  King  of  Italy,  raised  him  in  wealtli  and 
splendour  above  every  other  prelate  of  the  Ro- 
man Church,  and  his  cit}'  above  every  other  city 
of  Lombardy  in  power  and  pride.  ...  It  is  said 
that  the  Church  of  Milan  was  founded  by  St. 
Barnabas;  it  is  certain  that  it  owed  its  chief  ag- 
grandisement, and  the  splendour  which  dis- 
tinguished it  from  all  other  elnirches,  to  St.  Am- 
bro.se  [Archliishop  from  374  to  397],  who,  having 
come  to  I\nian  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  as  a 
magistrate,  was  by  the  people  made  Bishop  also, 
and  as  such  was  able  to  exalt  it  by  tlie  ordination 
of  many  inferior  dignitaries,  and  by  obtaining 
supremacy  for  it  over  all  the  Bishops  of  Lom- 
bardy. .  .  .  This  church  received  from  St.  Am- 
brose a  peculiar  liturgy,  which  was  always 
much  loved  and  venerated  by  the  ^Milanese,  and 
contin\ied  longer  in  use  than  any  of  tho.se  which 
anciently  prevailed  in  other  churches  of  the 
West.  To  the  singing  in  divine  service,  which 
was  then  artless  and  rude,  St.  Ambrose,  taking 
for  models  the  ancient  melodies  still  current  in 
his  time,  the  last  echoes  of  the  civilisation  of 
distant  ages,  imparted  a  more  regular  rhythm 
[known  as  'the  Ambrosian  Chant'];  which, 
when  reduced  by  St.  Gregory  to  the  grave  sim- 
plicit}'  of  tone  that  best  accords  with  the  majesty 
of  worship,  obtained  the  name  of  '  Canto  fermo  ' ; 
and  afterwards  becoming  richer,  more  elal)orate, 
and  easier  to  leahi  through  the  many  ingeni(nis 
inventions  of  Guidod'Arezzo,  .  .  .  was  brought 
by  degrees  to  the  perfection  of  modern  counter- 
]ioint.  .  .  .  St.  Ambrose  also  composed  prayers 
for  his  church,  and  hymns;  amongst  others,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  that  most  sublime  and 
majestic  one,  the  Tc  Deum,  which  is  now 
familiar  and  dear  to  the  whole  of  AVestern 
Christendom.  It  is  said  that  his  clergy  were  not 
forbidden  to  marry.  Hence  an  opinion  prevailed 
that  this  church,  according  to  the  ancient 
statutes,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  subject  to  that 
of  Rome."— G.  B,  Testa,  Hint,  of  the  War  of 
Frederick  I.  arjainst  the  Communes  of  Lombardy, 
PI).  28-24. 

A.  D.  404. — Removal  of  the  Imperial  Court. 
See  Rome:  A.  D.  4(M-4(IS. 

A.  D.  452. — Capture  by  the  Huns.  See 
HiNs:  A.  I).  452. 

A.  D.  539. — Destroyed  by  the  Goths. — When 
Belisarius,  in  bis  tirsl  c.impaign  for  the  recovery 
of  Italy  from  the  Goths,  had  see\tred  po.sse.ssion 
of  Rome,  A,  D.  538,  he  sent  a  small  force  north- 
ward to  Jlilan,  and  that  city,  hating  its  Gothic 
rulers,  was  gladly  surrendered  to  him.  It  was 
occupied"  by  a  small  Roman  garrison  and  un- 
wisely left  to  the  attacks  u)K)n  it  that  were  inev- 
itable. Very  soon  the  Goths  appeareil  before 
its  walls,  and  with  them  10,000  Burgundians 
who  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  their  assistance, 
Belisarius  despatched  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
the  city,  but  the  generals  in  conunand  of  it  were 
cowardly  and  tlid  nothing.  Alter  stoutly  re- 
sisting for  six  months,  sulTering  the  last  extremes 
of  starvation  and  misery,  Milan  fell,  and  a  ter- 
rible vengeance  was  wreaked  upon  it,  "All  the 
men  were  slain,  and  these,   if   the  iuformation 
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MILAN,  1277-1447. 


sivcii  Id  Pr()(o]iius  Wiis  correct,  amounlrd  to 
;i(lll,oil().  The  woiiicii  were  inudc  sliivcs,  mid 
li.iiidcd  over  by  the  (ii)tlis  to  their  I5iirf;iiiidi;iii 
;illics  ill  p:iyiiieiit  of  tlieir  service.s.  'I'lie  city 
itself  w;is  rased  to  the  jcnmnd:  not  the  only  time 
that  signal  dc-struction  lia.s  overtuUen  the  fair 
capital  of  Lonibardy." — T.  IlodgUin.  lialu  dial 
liir  Iiinidcn,  /ik.  5,  <■/(.  11. — See,  also,  Rosiii:  A.  I). 
.');i.')-5.')3. — "The  Goths,  in  their  last  nioinents, 
were  reven,!;ed  by  the  destnietion  of  a  city 
second  only  to  Rome  in  size  and  opulence," — E. 
(iil)bon.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the,  lionnin  Umpire, 
i-h.  41. 

nth  Century. — Acquisition  of  Republican 
independence.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  lO'ili-ll'i'.'. 

A  D.  1 162. — Total  destruction  by  Frederick 
Barbarossa.     Seelr.u.v:   A.  I).  Il.")|-1  U)2. 

A.  D.  1167.— The  rebuilding  of  the  city.  See 
Italy:   A.  I).  1  l(i()-llti7. 

A.  D.  1277-1447. — The  rise  and  the  reign  of 
the  Visconti. — Extension  of  their  Tyranny 
over  Lombardy. — The  downfall  of  their  House. 
—  ■■Th<'  jiower  of  the  Vi.seoiiti  in  .Milan  was 
founde(l  upon  that  of  the  Delia  Torre  tainily, 
who  preceded  them  as  Captains  General  of  the 
jieople  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  Otlio, 
Archbishop  of  Jlilan,  first  laid  a  substantial 
basis  for  the  dominion  of  liis  house  b}'  imprison- 
ing Napoleone  Delia  Torre  and  five  of  his  rela- 
tives in  three  iron  cages  in  1277,  and  by  causing 
his  nephew  Mattoo  Visconti  to  be  nominated 
both  liy  the  Emperor  and  by  the  people  of  Milan 
as  imperial  Vicar,  JIatteo,  who  headed  the 
Ghibelline  party  in  Lombardy,  was  the  model  of 
a  prudent  Italian  despot.  From  the  date  1311, 
wlieii  lie  finally  succeeded  in  liis  attempts  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  Jlilan  [see  Italy;  A,  D,  lISlll- 
1313],  to  1323,  when  he  alidicated  in  favour  of  his 
,son  Galeazzo,  he  ruled  liis  states  by  force  of  char- 
acter, craft,  anil  insight,  more  than  liy  violence 
or  cruelty.  E.xcellent  as  a  general,  he  was  still 
lietter  as  a  diplomatist,  winning  more  cities  by 
money  than  by  the  sword.  All  through  his  life, 
as  became  a  Ghibelline  chief  at  that  time,  lie 
persisted  in  fierce  enmity  against  the  Church. 
.  .  .  Galeazzo,  his  son,  was  less  fortunate  than 
Matteo,  surnamed  II  Grande  by  the  Lombards. 
The  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  threw  him  into 
prison  on  the  oeca.siou  of  his  visit  to  jMilan  in 
1337  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1313-1330],  and  only  re- 
leased him  at  the  intercession  of  his  friend  "Cas- 
truccio  Castracane,  To  such  an  extent  was  the 
growing  tyranny  of  the  Visconti  still  dependent 
upon  their  ollice  delegated  from  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Azzo  [the  son  of  Galeazzo]  bought  the  city,  to- 
gether with  the  title  of  Imperial  Vicar,  from  the 
same  Louis  who  had  imprisoned  his  father. 
When  he  was  thus  seated  in  the  tyranny  of  his 
grandfather,  he  proceeded  to  fortify  it  further 
liy  the  addition  of  ten  Lombard  towns,  wdiich  lie 
reduced  beneath  the  supremacy  of  Milan.  At 
the  same  time  he  consolidated  his  own  power  by 
the  murder  of  his  uncle  Marco  in  1339,  who  had 
grown  too  mighty  as  a  general,  .  .  ,  Azzo  died 
in  1339,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle  Lucchi- 
no,"  who  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  in  1349, 
"  Lucchino  was  potent  as  a  general  ami  governor. 
He  bought  Parma  from  Obizzo  d'  Este,  and 
made  the  town  of  Pisa  dependent  upon  Jlilan. 
.  .  .  Lucchino  left  sons,  but  none  of  proved 
legitimacy.  Consequently  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Giovanni,  son  of  old  ^Matteo  il 
Grande  and  Archbi.shop   of  ]\Iilan.      This  man. 


the  friend  of  IVlrarch,  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  cliaracters  of  I  lie  141  li  century.  Finding 
himself  at  the  head  of  Hi  cities,  he  added  Jiologna 
to  the  tyranny  of  the  Visconti,  in  13.")0,  and  made 
liimsi'lf  strong  enouirh  to  defy  the  Pope.  .  .  . 
In  13r)3  (iiovanni  annexed  Geno;i  to  the  .Milanese 
principality,  and  died  in  1354,  having  established 
the  rule  of  the  Visconti  over  the  whole  of  the 
north  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Piedmont, 
Verona,  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  Venice.  The 
reign  of  the  Archbishop  Giovanni  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  despotism  of  the  Visconti  They 
are  now  no  longer  the  successful  rivals  of  the 
Delia  Torre  family,  or  dependents  on  iinjierial 
eain'ice,  but  self-made  sovereigns,  with  a  wcdl- 
established  power  in  Milan  and  a  wide  extent  of 
subject  territory.  Their  dynasty,  though  based 
on  force  and  maintained  by  violence,  has  eonie 
to  be  acknowdedged ;  and  we  shall  soon  see  them 
allying  tliem.selves  wdth  the  royal  hou.ses  of 
Europe.  After  the  death  of  Giovanni,  JIatteo's 
sons  were  extinct,  liut  Stefano,  the  last  of  his 
family,  had  left  three  children,  who  now  suc- 
ceeded to  the  lands  and  cities  of  the  house. 
They  were  named  Matteo,  IJernabo,  and  Gale- 
azzo, Between  these  three  (irinces  a  partition 
of  the  heritage  of  Giovanni  Visconti  was  elVeeted. 
.  .  .  iMilan  and  (fenoa  were  to  be  ruled  by  the 
three  in  common. "  Matteo  was  iiut  out  of  the  way 
by  his  two  brothers  in  1355.  Bernabo  reigned 
brutally  at  Milan,  and  (Jaleazzo  with  great 
s|ilendorat  Pavia.  The  latter  married  his  daugh- 
ter to  tli(!  Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  ill. 
of  England,  and  his  son  to  Princess  Isabella,  of 
France.  "  Galeazzo  died  in  1378,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  own  portion  of  the  Visconti  domain 
by  his  son  Gian  Galeazzo,"  who  was  able,  seven 
years  afterwards,  by  singuhir  retineinents  of 
treachery,  to  put  his  uncle  to  death  and  take 
possession  of  Iiis  territories.  "The  reign  of 
Gian  Galeazzo,  which  began  with  this  coup-de- 
inain  (1385-1403),  forms  a  very  important  chapter 
in  Italian  history.  ...  At  the  time  of  his  ac- 
cession the  Visconti  had  already  rooted  out  the 
Correggi  and  Rossi  of  Parma,  the  Scotti  of 
Piacenza,  the  Pelavicini  of  San  Donnino,  the 
Tornielli  of  Novara.  the  Ponzoni  and  Cavalcabo 
of  Cremona,  the  Beecaria  and  Langusehi  of 
Pavia.  the  Fisiraghi  of  Lo<li,  the  Brusati  of 
Brescia.  .  .  .  But  the  Carrara  family  still  ruled 
at  Padua,  the  Gonzaga  at  Mantua,  the  Este  at 
Ferrara,  while  the  great  house  of  Scala  was  in 
possession  of  Verona.  Gian  Galeazzo's  schemes 
were  at  first  directed  against  the  Scala  dynasty. 
Founded,  like  that  of  the  Visconti,  upon  tlic 
imperial  authority,  it  rose  to  its  greatest  height 
under  the  Ghibelline  general  Can  Grande  and  his 
nephew  Mastiiio  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury (1313-1351).  Mastinohad  himself  cherished 
the  project  of  an  Italian  Kingdom;  but  he  died 
before  approaching  its  accomplishment.  The 
degeneracy  of  liis  house  liegan  with  his  three 
.sons.  The  two  younger  killed  the  eldest ;  of  the 
survivors  the  stronger  slew  the  weaker  and  then 
died  in  1374.  leaving  his  domains  to  two  of  his 
bastards.  One  of  these,  named  Antonio,  killed 
the  othi'r  in  1381,  and  afterwards  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Visconti  in  1387.  In  his  subjugation  of  Ve- 
rona Gian  Galeazzo  contrived  to  make  use  of  the 
Carrara  family,  although  these  princes  were  allied 
by  marriage  to  the  Scaligers,  and  had  everything 
to  lose  by  their  downfall.  He  next  proceeded  to 
attack   P.adua,  and  gained  the  co-operation  of 
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Voiiice.  In  1388  Francesco  da  Carrara  had  to 
cede  his  territory  to  Visconti's  generals,  wlio  in 
tlie  same  year  possessed  themselves  for  him  of 
tlie  Trevisan  Marches.  It  was  then  that  the 
^'e^etians  saw  too  late  the  error  they  had  com- 
mitted in  snlt'ering  Verona  and  Padua  to  be  an- 
nexed by  the  Visconti.  .  .  .  Having  now  made 
himself  master  of  the  north  of  Italy  with  the 
e.vccptiou  of  Mantua,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna, 
Giau  Galeazzo  turned  his  attention  to  these 
cities."  By  intrigues  of  devilish  subtlety  and 
malignity,  he  drew  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  and 
the  ^[ar(|uis  of  Mantua  into  crimes  which  were 
their  ruin,  and  made  his  conquest  of  those  cities 
easy.  "The  whole  of  Lombardy  was  now  pros- 
trate befori!  the  Jlilanese  viper.  His  ne.xt  move 
was  to  set  foot  in  Tuscany.  For  this  purpose 
Pisa  had  to  be  acquired;  and  here  again  he  re- 
sorted to  his  devilish  policy  of  inciting  other 
men  to  crimes  by  which  he  alone  would  prolit  in 
the  long  run.  Pisa  was  ruled  at  that  time  b_y  the 
Gambaeorta  familj-,  with  an  old  merchant  named 
I'ietro  at  their  liead. "  Gian  Galeazzo  caused 
Pietro  to  be  assassinated,  and  then  bought  the 
city  from  the  assassins  (1399).  "In  1399  tlio 
Duke  laid  hands  on  Siena;  and  in  the  ne.xt  two 
years  the  plague  came  to  his  assistance  by  en- 
feebling the  ruling  families  of  Lucca  and  Bo- 
logna, the  Guinizzi  and  the  Bentivogli,  so  that 
he  was  now  able  to  take  possession  of  those 
cities.  There  remained  no  power  in  Italy,  except 
the  Kepublic  of  Florence  and  the  exiled  but  in- 
%inciljle  Francesco  da  Carrara,  to  withstand  his 
further  |irogress.  Florence  [see  Florence  :  A.D. 
lo90-14())3J  <lelayed  his  conquests  in  Tuscany. 
Francesco  managed  to  return  to  Padua.  Still 
the  ]ieril  which  threatened  the  whole  of  Italy 
was  imminent.  ...  At  last,  wlien  all  other  hope 
of  independence  for  Italy  had  failed,  the  plague 
broke  out  with  fury  in  Lombardy,"  and  Gian 
Galeazzo  died  of  it  in  1402,  aged  55.  "At  his 
death  his  two  sons  were  still  mere  boys.  .  .  . 
The  generals  refused  to  act  with  them,  and  each 
seizeil  upon  such  portions  of  the  Visconti  inheri- 
tance as  he  coidd  most  easily  acquire.  The  vast 
tyranny  of  the  tirst  Duke  of  Milan  fell  to  pieces 
in  a  day."  The  dominion  which  his  elder  son 
lost  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1402-1406)  and  which  his 
younger  son  regained  (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1412- 
1447)  slipped  from  the  famil}'  on  the  death  of 
the  last  of  them,  in  1447. — J.  A.  Symonds,  7iV- 
iKthmnce  in  Itnly :  The  Arje  i>f  the  Despots,  eh.  2. 
— "At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  their 
[the  Visconti's]  informal  lordship  passed  by  a 
royal  grant  [from  the  Einperor  Wenceslaus  to 
Gian-Galeazzo,  A.  D.  1395]  into  an  acknowledged 
duchy  of  the  Empire.  The  dominion  which  they 
had  gradually  gaineii,  and  which  was  thus  in  a 
manner  legalized,  took  in  all  the  great  cities  of 
Lombardy,  those  especially  whieli  had  formed 
the  jjomliiird  League  against  the  Swabian  Em- 
jicrors.  Pavia  indeed,  the  ancient  rival  of  .Milan, 
ke|)t  a  kind  of  .separate  being,  and  was  formed 
into  a  distinct  county.  But  the  duchy  granted 
by  Wenceslaus  to  Gian-Galeazzo  stretched  far 
on  both  sides  of  the  lake  of  Garda. " — E.  A. 
Freeman,  llistoricid  Oeog.  of  Kurape,  eh.  8, 
serl.  3. 

Also  IN:  J.  0.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hist.  i>f  the 
Ititliiiii  Itepiiljlics,  eh.  4. — G.  Procter  (G.  Perceval, 
I).seud.),  J/ist.  of  Italy,  eh.  4-5  (c.  1).— T.  A. 
Trollope,  Hint,  of  the  Commumcialth  of  Florence, 
hi:  4,  eh.  4-6  (i>.  2). 


A.  D.  1360-1391. — Wars  with  Florence  and 
with  the  Pope. — Dealings  with  the  Free  Com- 
panies.    See  Italy:  A.D.  1343-1393. 

A.  D.  1422. — The  sovereignty  of  Genoa  sur- 
rendered to  the  Duke.  See  Genoa:  A.  1).  13si- 
1422. 

A.  D.  1447-1454.— Competitors  for  the  ducal 
succession  to  the  Visconti. — The  prize  carried 
off  by  Francesco  Sforza. — War  of  Milan  and 
Florence  with  Venice,  Naples,  Savoy,  and 
other  states. —  John  Galeazzo  Visconti  had  mar- 
ried (as  stated  above)  a  daughter  of  King  John 
of  France.  "  Valentine  Visconti,  one  of  tiie  chil- 
dren of  this  marriage,  married  her  cousin,  Louis, 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  only  brother  of  Charles  VI. 
In  their  marriage  contract,  which  the  pope  con- 
tinued, it  was  stipulated  that,  upon  failure  of 
heirs  male  in  the  family  of  Visconti,  the  duchy 
of  Jlilan  .should  descend"  to  the  posterity  of  Val- 
entine and  the  duke  of  Orleans.  That  event 
took  place.  In  the  year  1447,  Philip  Maria,  the 
last  prince  of  the  ducal  family  of  Visconti,  died. 
Various  competitors  claimed  the  succession. 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  jdeaded  his  right  to  it, 
founded  on  the  marriage  contract  of  his  mother, 
Valentine  Visconti.  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples, 
claimed  it  in  consequence  of  a  will  made  by 
Philip  Maria  in  his  favor.  The  emperor  con- 
tended that,  upon  the  extinction  of  male  issue  in 
the  family  of  Visconti,  the  tief  returned  to  the 
su])erior  lord,  and  ouglit  to  be  re-annexed  to  the 
empire.  The  people  of  Milan,  smitten  with  the 
love  of  liberty  which  in  that  age  prevailed  among 
the  Italian  states,  declared  against  the  dominion 
of  any  master,  and  established  a  republican  form 
of  government.  But  during  the  struggle  among 
so  many  competitors,  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended  was  seized  b}-  one  from  whom  none 
of  them  apprehended  any  danger.  Fraucih 
Sforza,  the  natural  son  of  Jacomuzzo  Sforza. 
whom  his  courage  and  abilities  had  elevated 
from  the  rank  of  a  peasant  to  be  one  of  the  most 
eminent  and  jiowerful  of  tlie  Italian  coudottieri, 
having  succeeded  his  father  in  the  command  of 
the  adventurers  who  followed  his  standard,  had 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  the  last  duke  of 
Milan  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447].  Upon  this 
shadow  of  a  title  Francis  founded  his  pretensions 
to  the  duchy,  which  he  supported  with  such 
talents  and  valor  as  placed  him  at  Last  on  the 
ducal  throne." — AV.  Robertstni,  Jlist.  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  :  1  'ieic  ef  tlie  Prof/ress  if  Soeieti/.  seet.  3. 
—  "Francesco  Sforza  posses.sed  himself  of  the 
supreme  power  by  treachery  and  force  of  arms, 
but  he  saved  for  half  a  century  the  independence 
of  a  State  which,  after  170  yearsof  tyramiy,  was 
no  longer  capable  of  life  as  a  conuuonwealth, 
and  furthered  its  prosperity,  while  he  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  a  political  sys- 
tem which,  however  great  its  weakness,  was  the 
most  leasonable  >mder  existing  circumstances. 
Without  the  aid  of  Florence  and  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  he  would  not  have  attained  his  ends. 
Cosimo  had  recognised  his  ability  in  the  war 
with  Visconti,  and  made  a  close  alliance  with 
him.  ...  It  was  necessary  to  choose  between 
Sforza  and  Venice,  for  there  was  oidy  one  alter- 
native: either  the  condottiere  woulil  make  him- 
self Duke  of  Milan,  or  the  Hepublic  of  San 
Marco  would  extend  its  rule  over  all  Lombardy. 
In  Florence  several  voices  declared  in  favour  of 
the  old  ally  on  the  Adriatic.  .  .  .  Cosimo  de" 
Medici  gave  the  casting-vote  in  Sforza's  favour. 
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.  ,  .  Without  Florciitiiio  money,  Sforza  would 
never  have  lieen  able  to  niahitain  the  doubk'  con- 
test— -on  the  one  side  against  Milan,  wliicli  he 
blockaded  and  starved  out;  and  on  the  other 
against  the  Venetians,  who  sought  lo  relieve  it, 
and  whom  he  repulsed.  And  when,  on  March 
25,  14-50,  he  matle  his  entry  into  thi^  city  wliich 
lu'oclainied  him  ruler,  he  was  obliged  to  main- 
tain liimself  with  Florentine  money  till  lie  had 
established  his  jiosition  and  re-organised  the 
State.  .  .  .  Connnon  animo.sitj'  to  Florence  and 
.Sforza  drew  Venice  and  the  king  [All'onso,  of 
Naples]  nearer  to  one  another,  and  at  the  end 
of  1451  an  alliance,  otfensive  and  defensive,  was 
concluded  against  them,  which  Siena,  Savoy, 
and  Montferrat  joined.  .  ,  .  On  May  16,  145'2, 
the  Republic,  and,  four  weeks  hiter.  King  Al- 
fonso, declared  war,  which  the  Emperor  Fred- 
erick III.,  then  in  Italy,  and  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
successor  to  Eugenius  IV.  since  1447,  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  iirevent."  The  next  year  "a 
foreign  event  contributed  more  than  all  to  ter- 
minate this  miseralile  war.  .  .  .  On  May  29, 
1458,  Mohammed  II.  stormed  Constantinople. 
The  West  was  threatened,  more  especial!}'  Ven- 
ice, which  had  such  great  and  wealthy  posses- 
sions in  the  Levant,  and  Naples.  This  time  the 
excellent  Pope  Nicholas  V.  did  not  exert  himself 
in  vain.  On  April  9,  14.j4,  Venice  concluded 
a  tolerablj'  favouralile  iieace  with  Francesco 
Sforzaat  Lodi,  in  which  King  Alfonso,  Florence, 
Savoy,  Montferrat,  jNIantua,  and  Siena,  were  to 
be  included.  Tlie  king,  who  had  made  consider- 
able jireparations  for  war,  did  not  ratify'  the  com- 
pact till  January  26  of  tlie  following  year.  The 
States  of  Northern  and  Central  Italy  then  joined 
in  an  alliance,  and  a  succession  of  peaceful  years 
followed. " —  A.  von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
hk.  1,  ch.  1(1).  1). 

Also  in;  W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life  and  Times  of 
FmiiKum  Sforza. — A.  M.  F.  Robinson,  The  End 
of  tits  Middle  Af/es  :  Vfdeiitine  Viscouti. —  TIte 
Frciieli  Claim  to  Milan. 

A.  D.  1464. — Renevved  surrender  of  Genoa 
to  the  Duke.     See  Gkno.\:  A.  I).  1458-1464. 

A.  D.  1492-1496. — The  usurpation  of  Lu- 
dovico,  the  Moor. — His  invitation  to  Charles 
VIII.  of  France. — The  French  invasion  of 
Italy.  See  It.ua-;  A.  1).  1-192-1494;  and  1494- 
1496. 

A.  D.  1499-1500. — Conquest  by  Louis  XII. 
of  trance. — His  claim  by  right  of  Valentine 
Visconti.     SeelT.\i,v;  A.  1).  1499-1500. 

A.  D.  1501. — Treaty  for  the  investiture  of 
Louis  XII.  as  Duke,  by  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian.    See  Italy:  A.  1).  1.501-1504 

A.  D.  1512. — Expulsion  of  the  French  and 
restoration  of  the  Sforzas. — Notwithstanding 
the  success  of  the  French  at  Ravenna,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  Holy  League  formed  against 
them  by  Pope  Julius  II.  (see  Italy;  A.  D.  1510 
-151.3),  they  could  not  hold  their  ground  in  Italy. 
"Cremona  shook  off  the  yoke  t)f  France,  and 
city  after  city  followed  her  examjile.  Nor  did 
it  seem  possible  longer  to  hold  Milan  in  subjec- 
tion. That  versatile  state,  after  twice  bending 
the  neck  to  Louis,  a  second  tiine  grew  weary  of 
his  government;  and  greedily  listened  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Pope  to  set  upon  the  throne  Mas- 
similiauo  Sforza,  son  of  their  late  Duke  Ludov- 
ico.  Full  of  this  project  the  people  of  Jlilan 
rose  simultaneously  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of 
the  French;  the  soldiers  and  merchants  remain- 


ing in  the  city  were  plundered,  and  about  1,500 
put  to  the  sword.  The  retreating  army  was 
haras.sed  by  the  Londiards,  ami  severely  galled 
by  tlie  Swiss;  and  after  encountering  the  greatest 
dilticidties,  the  French  crossed  the  Alps,  having 
preserved  none  of  their  conquests  in  Londjardy 
except  the  citadel  of  Milan,  and  a  few  other 
fortresses.  ...  At  the  close  of  the  year,  Massi- 
miliano  Sforza  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
.Milan,  with  the  most  extravagant  ebtdlitions  of 
delight  on  tiie  part  of  the  people." — Sir  R. 
Comyn,  7/«.vi!.  of  the  ]\'r.slfni  Kiiijdiv,  rli.  87  (/'.  2). 

A.  D.  1515. — French  reconquest  by  Francis 
I. — Final  overthrow  of  the  Sforzas.  See 
Fkanci;:  A.  1).   1515;  and  151.5-1518. 

A.  D.  1517. — Abortive  attempt  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  against  the  French.  See 
Fkance;  a.  1).  1516-1517. 

A.  D.  1521-1522. — The  French  again  ex- 
pelled.    See  FiiANCK:   A.  D.  1.520-1.528. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.  —  Recaptured  and  lost 
again  by  Francis  I.  of  France.  See  Fkanck; 
A.  I).  1.528-1.52.5. 

A.  D.  1527-1529. — Renewed  attack  of  the 
French  king. — Its  disastrous  end. — Renun- 
ciation of  the  French  claim.  See  Italy;  A.  1). 
1527-1.529. 

A.  D.  1544. — Repeated  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  Fiancis  I. — The  duchy  becomes  a 
dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown.  See 
Fkance:  A.  I).  1582-1547. 

A.  D.  1635-1638. — Invasion  of  the  duchy  by 
French  and  Italian  armies.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1685-16.5!). 

A.  D.  1713. — Cession  of  the  duchy  to  Aus- 
tria.    See  Utkkciit:  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1745. — Occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and 
French.     See  Italy:  A.  1).  1745. 

A.  D.  1746. — Recovered  by  the  Austrians. 
See  Italy:  A.  1).  1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Under  Austrian  rule  after 
the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1749-1792. 

A.  D.  1796. — Occupation  by  the  French. — 
Bonaparte's  pillage  of  the  Art-galleries  and 
Churches.     See  Fkance:   A.  I).   1796  (Ai-kil— 

(.)CTOBEK). 

A.  D.  1799. — Evacuation    by    the     French. 

See  France:    A.  I).  1799  (Apkil — SEPTKMUEit). 

A.  D.  1800. — Recovery  by  the  French.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (May— Ferkuary-). 

A.  D.  1805. — Coronation  of  Napoleon  as 
king  of  Italy.     See  France:  A.  D.  1S04-1S0.5. 

A.  D.  1807-1808. —  Napoleon's  adornment 
of  the  city  and  its  cathedral.      See  France: 

A.    1).    1807-180.8  (XoVEMREK—FEBKtJAKY). 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Restored  to  Austria.  See 
France;  A.  I).  1814  (Ai-ril  — June);  and  Vi- 
enna, The  CoNiiKEss  of. 

A.  D.  1848-1849. — Insurrection. — Expulsion 
of  the  Austrians. —  Failure  of  the  struggle. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859. — Liberation  from  the  Austrians. 
See  Italy;  A.  D.  18.56-18.59;  and  18.59-1861. 


MILAN    DECREE,    The.      See    Fr.\nce: 

A.  1).  1806-18Ht;  also.  United  States  ov  Am.: 
A.  I).  1.S04-1S09 

MILANESE,  OR  MILANESS,  The.— The 
district  or  dueliv  of  Milan. 

MILESIANS,  Irish.— In  Irish  legendary  his- 
tory, the  followers  of  Miled,  who  came  from  the 
north  of  Spain  and  were  the  last  of  the  four  races 
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which  colonized  Ireland. — T.  Wright,  llixf.  nf 
Ireland,  hk.  1,  (h.  2  (i:  1). — See  Irel.\nd:  The 
Pri.mitive  Inuabit.vxts. 

MILETUS.— Miletus,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  its  southwestern  extremity,  "  with  her 
four  harbours,  had  been  the  earliest  anchorage 
on  the  entire  coast.  Phaniieians,  Cretans,  and 
C^arians,  had  inaugurated  her  world-wide  imijor- 
tance,  and  Attic  families,  endowed  with  eminent 
euerg_v,  had  founded  the  city  anew  [see  Asi.\ 
JIiNOR:  The  Gkeek  Colonies].  True,  Miletus 
also  had  a  rich  territory  of  her  own  in  lier  rear, 
viz.,  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mieander,  where 
among  other  rural  pursuits  particularly  the  breed- 
ing of  slieep  flourished.  Miletus  became  the 
principal  market  for  the  finer  sorts  of  wool;  and 
the  manufacture  of  this  article  into  variegated 
tapestry  and  coloured  stuffs  for  clothing  em- 
ployed a  large  multitude  of  human  beings.  But 
this  industry  also  continued  in  an  increasing 
measure  to  (lemand  im])ortation  from  without  of 
all  kinds  of  materials  of  art,  articles  of  food,  and 
slaves  [see  Asi.\  Minor:  B.  C.  72-1-539].  In  no 
city  was  agriculture  made  a  consideration  so 
secondary  to  industry  and  trade  as  here.  At 
jNIiletus,  the  maritime  trade  even  came  to  form  a 
particular  party  among  the  citizens,  the  so-called 
' Aeinautre,' the  'men  never  off  the  water.'" — 
E.  Curtius,  Hid.  of  Greece,  hk.  3,  eh.  3  {r.  1).— 
3Iiletus  took  an  early  leading  part  in  the  great 
Ionian  enterprises  of  colonization  and  trade,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Pontus,  or  Black  Sea,  where  the 
Jlilesians  succeeded  the  Phoenicians,  establishing 
important  commercial  settlements  at  Sinope, 
C'yzicus  and  elsewhere.  They  were  among  the 
last  of  the  Asiatic  lonians  to  succumb  to  the 
Lydian  monarchy,  and  the_y  were  the  first  to  re- 
volt against  the  Persian  domination,  when  that 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  Lydian.  The  great 
revolt  failed  and  Miletus  was  practically  dc- 
.stroyed  [see  Persi.\:  B.  t;.  521-498].  Recover- 
ing some  importance  it  was  destroyed  again  by 
Alexander.  Once  more  rising  under  the  Roman 
empire,  it  was  destroyed  finally  by  the  Turks 
and  its  very  ruins  have  not  been  identitied  with 
certainty. 

B.  C".  412.  —  Revolt  from  Athens.  See 
Greece:  B.  C.  413-412. 

MILITARY-RELIGIOUS  ORDERS.  See 

IIoslMT.M.I.KKs;  TeMI'LARS;  TkITONIC  K.NKillT.S; 

and  St.  Lazaris.  K.niomts  of. 

MILL  SPRING,  Battle  of.  See  UNtTEO 
States  oi"  .Vm.  :  A.  I).  1S(;2  (.Ianuary  —  Feb- 
la  AKv :  Kkntitky— Tennessee). 

MILLENIAL  YEAR,  The.— "  It  has  often 
been  stated  that  in  the  tenth  century  there  was  a 
universal  bcliid'  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  to 
happen  in  the  year  1000  A.  D.  Tliis  representa- 
tion lias  recently  been  subjected  to  a  critical 
serntiuy  by  Eiken.  ],e  Roy,  and  Orsi.  and  found 
to  be  an  unwarrantable  exaggeration.  It  would 
be  still  less  applicable  to  any  century  earlier  or 
later  than  the  tenth.  A  conviction  of  the  im- 
pending destruction  nf  the  world,  however,  was 
not  uncommon  at  almost  any  period  of  the  mid- 
dle age.  It  is  frci|Uently  found  expressed  in  the 
writings  of  Gregory  of  Tours,  I'^redegar.  Lam- 
bert of  Ilersfeld,  Kkkehard  of  .\nraeh,  and 
Otto  of  Preisin,gen."— K,  Flint,  lliduri/  af  the 
Pliilomijilni  of  llixUirij :  Fmiiee,  ete.,  jiji.  101- 
103. 


MILOSCH  OBRENOVITCH,  The  career 
of.  See  Balkan  and  D.vnubian  St.vies: 
14:-19tii  Centi'ries  (Servia). 

MILTIADES:  Victory  at  Marathon.— Con- 
demnation and  death.  See  (Jreece:  15.  C.  490; 
also,  Athens:  B.  C.  501-490,  and  B.  C.  489- 
480. 

MILVIAN  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C. 
78).     Sii-  Rome;  1!.  ( '.  7S-(;s. 

MIMS,  Fort,  The  massacre  at.  See  United 
States  op  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1813-1814  (August- 
April). 

MINA.     See  Talent;  also.  Shekel. 

MINCIO,  Battle  of  the.  See  It.\ly:  A.  D. 
1814. 

MINDEN,  Battle  of.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
IT^y  (.Vi'UiL — Aui.u'st). 

MINE  RUN  MOVEMENT,  The.  See 
L'nited  States  ok  Am.  :    A.    D.   1863  {.Iily — 

XOVEMRER:    ViROINIA). 

MING  DYNASTY,  The.     See  China:  The 

Oriuin  (IF  THE  Peoi'LE,  &c.  ;  and  1294-1883. 

MINGELSHEIM,  Battle  of  (1622).  See 
Germany:  A.  I).   1021-1633. 

MINGOES,  The.  See  American  Arorig- 
rsEs:  >IiN<;oES. 

MINIMS. — "Of  the  orders  which  arose  in 
the  15th  century,  the  most  remarkable  wa.s  that 
of  Eremites  [Hermits]  of  St.  Francis,  or  Minims, 
founded  ...  by  St.  Francis  of  Paola,  and  ap- 
proved by  Sixtus  IV.  in  1474. "  St.  Franci.s.  a 
ilinorite  friar  of  C!alabria,  was  one  of  the  dev- 
otees whom  Louis  XL  of  France  gathered 
about  himself  during  his  last  days,  in  the  hope 
tlTat  their  intercessions  might  pniloug  his  life. 
To  propitiate  him,  Louis  "founded  convents  at 
Plessis  and  at  Amboise  for  the  new  religious  so- 
ciety, the  members  of  which,  not  content  with 
the  name  of  Minorites,  desired  to  signify  their 
profession  of  utter  insignificance  by  styling 
themselves  Minims." — J.  C.  Uoliertson,  Jlist.  of 
tJi,   Cluiytian  f'hinrh.  r.  S,  /,/).  3(59  <((('/ 224. 

MINISTRY.— MINISTERIAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT, The  Enghsh.  See  Cabinet, 
THE  Enclish. 

MINNE.     See  Guilds  of  Flanders. 

MINNESOTA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

See  American  AunHKiiNEs;  Siofan  Family. 

A.  D.  1803.— Part  of  the  state,  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  acquired  in  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase.     See  Lofislvna:   .V.   1).   179S-lS(i:j. 

A.  D.  1834-1838.— Joined  to  Michigan  Ter- 
ritory ;  then  to  Wisconsin  ;  then  to  Iowa.  See 
Wisconsin:   \.  D.  18(15-1848. 

A.  D.  1849-1858.— Territorial  and  State  or- 
ganizations.—  Miniiescila  was  (irganized  as  a 
Territory  in  1849,  and  admitted  tn  ilir  Inion  .-is 
a  State  in  1858. 


MINNETAREES,    The.      See    American 

Akokioines:   lliDATSA,  and  SioFAN  Family. 

MINORCA:  13th  Century.— Conquest  by 
King  James  of  Aragon.  See  Sfain:  .\.  1), 
1212-1238. 

A.  D.   1708. — Acquisition    by   England.  —  In 

1708,  during  I  he  W  ar  of  llie  S|i.iiiisli  Succession. 
Port  .Mahon,  and  Ilie  wliolc  isl.irid  of  .Minorca, 
were  tak<-n  by  au  lOiiglish  c.xpcdilinn  frcmi  Bar- 
celona, under  General  Stanhope,  who  afterwards 
received  a  tith^  from  his  con(|Uest,  becoming  Vis- 
count Stanhope  of  jMahon.      i'ortM;diou  was  then 
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ciiiisidcriil  tlic  licst  lini'luir  in  the  McditiTniiic.-in 
iiiicl  its  iinpdrtiincc  to  lOnnliUiil  was  nilcd  :ib<iv(! 
tliiit  of  Giliraltar. — Karl  Slaiiliii]ii',  Hint,  nf  Kuij.: 
HfUlii  (if  Queen  Anne,  i-li.  10. — SceSi'AiN:  A.  I). 
17(y7-1710.— At  llie  l'<'aci;  <if  Utroclit.  .Minorca 
was  c:c(l('(l  ti)  (Jrc'ut  Bvituin  and  remained  nndcr 
the  Brilisli  flag  dnring  tlic  greater  jiart  of  the 
18th  cenlnry,  '  See  Utukcift:  A,  l)!  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1756.— Taken  by  the  French.— At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Seven  ^'ears  War.  in  IT.'iCi,  there 
was  great  dread  in  England  of  an  ininiediiite 
Freneh  invasion;  and  "the  Government  so 
llioronglily  lost  heart  as  lo  re(|nest  Hit'  King  to 
garri.son  Knglandwitli  Hanoverian  troops.  This 
tlread  was  kejit  alive  by  a  simulated  eolleetion 
of  French  troops  in  the  north.  But,  undercover 
of  this  threat,  a  Ueet  was  being  collected  at 
Toulon,  with  the  real  design  of  capturing 
Minortta.  The  ministry  were  at  last  roused  to 
this  danger,  and  Byng  was  despatched  with  ten 
sail  of  the  line  lo  prevent  it.  Three  days  after 
he  set  sail  the  Duke  de  Uielielicu,  wilii  Ki.OOO 
men,  slipped  acro.ss  into  the  island,  an<l  com- 
l)elled  General  lilakeney.  wdio  was  somewhat  old 
and  inlirm,  to  withdraw  into  the  castle  of  St. 
Philip,  which  was  at  once  besieged.  On  the 
lilth  of  May  —  much  too  late  to  prevent  the  land- 
ing of  Kielielieu  —  Byng  arrived  within  view  of 
iSt.  Philip,  which  was  still  iu  the  possession  of 
the  English.  The  Freneh  Admiral,  La  Galis- 
souniere,  sailed  out  to  cover  the  siege,  and  Byng, 
who  apparenlly  felt  himself  unequally  matched 
—  although  West,  his  second  iu  command,  be- 
haved with  gallantry  and  success  —  called  a 
council  of  war,  and  w-ithdrew.  Blakeney,  who 
had  defended  his  position  with  great  bravery, 
had  to  surrender.  The  failure  of  Byng,  and  the 
general  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  ministry, 
roused  the  temper  of  the  people  to  rage;  and 
Newc;istle,  trembling  for  iiimself,  threw  all  the 
blame  upon  the  Admiral,  hoping  by  this  means 
to  satisfy  the  popular  cry.  ...  A  court  martial 
held  upon  that  officer  had  been  bound  by  strict 
instructions,  and  liad  found  itself  obliged  to  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  without  casting 
any  imputation  on  the  personal  courage  of  the 
Admiral,  (jn  his  acccssioti  to  power  Pitt  was 
courasreous  enough,  although  he  rested  on  the 
popular  favour,  to  do  his  best  to  get  Byng  par- 
doned, and  urged  on  the  King  that  the  Hou.se 
of  ("ommous  seemed  to  wish  the  sentence  to  be 
mitigated.  The  King  is  said  to  have  answered 
in  words  that  fairly  tlescribe  Pitt's  position,  '  Sir, 
you  have  taught  me  to  look  for  the  sense  of  my 
subjects  in  another  place  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. '  The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and  Byng 
was  shot  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  '  Monarque  ' 
at  Portsmouth  (Jlareh  14,  1757)." — T.  F.  Bright, 
llixt.  <if  Kiifi.,  pn-loil  :i,  pp.  1021-1033. 

A.  D.  1763. — Restored  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris.     Sec  Seven  Years  AV.Mi;  The 

'i'l{H.\-|IKS. 

A.  D.  1782. — Captured  by  the  Spaniards. 
See  Enoi..\.ni):   A.  D.   17SO-17S3. 

A.  D.  1802. — Ceded  to  Spain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.     See  Fu.vnck:  A.  D.  1801-1802. 

MINORITES,  The.— The  Franciscan  friars, 
called  by  Iheir  founder  "  Fratri  Minori,"  bore 
very  commonly  the  name  of  the  Minorites.  See 
Mendicant  Ohdehs. 

MINQUAS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: .\  i.(ioNi;iiAN  Family,  and  SustjfEiiANNAs. 


MINSIS,  OR  MUNSEES,  OR  MINI- 
SINKS.  See  AMEiiicA.N  AiioiiiGi.NHs:  .Vi.ciON- 
(jiUA.N  Fa.mii.y,  and  Dei.aw'arkk;  and,  also,  Mas- 

UAT'IW.N   Isi.ANIJ. 

MINTO,  Lord,  The  Indian  administration 
of.      See  Imiia;   A.  I).  IHO.j-lSlG. 
MINUTE-MEN.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  I). 

1774. 

MINYI.The.— "  The  race  [among  the  Greeks] 
which  .  .  .  tirst  issues  forth  with  a  history  of 
its  own  from  the  dark  background  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  iieople  is  that  of  the  Minyi.  The  cycle  of 
tlieir  heroes  includes  I;ison  and  Eunens,  his  son, 
who  trades  with  Pluenicians  and  with  Greeks. 
.  .  .  The  myths  of  the  Argo  were  developed  in 
the  greatest  completeness  on  the  Pagas;can  gulf, 
in  the  seats  of  the  Minyi;  and  they  are  the  tirst 
with  whom  a  perceptible  movement  of  tlie 
Pelasgean  tribes  beyond  the  sea  —  in  other  words, 
a  Greek  history  in  Europe  —  begins.  TIk!  Minyi 
spread  both  by  land  and  sea.  Tliey  migrated 
southwards  into  the  fertile'  fields  of  Bo'otia,  and 
settled  on  the  southern  sich-  of  the  Cojja'ic  valley 
by  the  sea.  .  .  .  After  leaving  the  low  .southern 
coast  they  founded  a  new  city  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Bieotian  valley.  There  a  long 
mountain  ridge  juts  out  from  the  direction  of 
Parnassus,  and  round  its  farthest  projection  flows 
in  a  .semicircle  the  Cephissus.  At  the  loweredge 
of  the  height  lies  the  village  of  Skripu.  .\sc('nd- 
ing  from  its  huts,  one  passes  over  primitive  lines 
of  wall  to  the  peak  of  the  mountain,  only  ap- 
proachable by  a  rocky  staircase  of  a  hundred 
steps,  and  forming  the  summit  of  a  castle.  This 
is  the  .second  city  of  the  Minyi  in  Ba-otia,  called 
Orchomcnus:  like  the  first,  the  most  ancient 
walled  royal  seat  which  can  be  proved  to  have 
existed  in  Hellas,  occupying  a  jjroud  and  com- 
manding iKisition  over  the  valley  by  the  sea. 
Only  a  little  above  the  dirty  huts  of  clay  rises 
(mt  of  the  depths  of  I  he  soil  the  mighty  block  of 
marble,  more  than  twenty  feet  high,  which 
covered  the  entrance  of  a  round  building.  The 
ancients  called  it  the  treasury  of  Minyas,  in  the 
vaults  of  w  hieh  the  ancient  kings  were  believed 
to  have  hoarded  the  superfluity  of  their  treasures 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  in  these  remains  en- 
deavoured to  recall  to  themselves  the  glory  of  Or- 
cliomenus  sung  by  Homer." — E.  Curtius,  Uist. 
of  Greece,  bk.  1 ,  ch.  3  ( e.  1 ).  — See,  also,  BosoTiA ; 
and  Greece:  The  Migrations. 

MIR,  The  Russian. — "The  'mir'  is  a  com- 
mune, whose  bond  is  miity  of  autonomy  and  of 
possession  of  land.  Sometimes  the  mir  is  a 
single  village.  In  this  case  the  economic  admin- 
istration adapts  itself  exactly  to  the  civil.  Again, 
it  may  happen  that  a  large  village  is  divided  into 
many  rural  connntmes.  Then  each  commune 
has  its  special  economic  administration,  whilst 
the  civil  and  police  administration  is  conunon  to 
all.  Sometimes,  lastly,  a  number  of  villages 
only  have  one  mir.  Thus  the  size  of  the  mir 
may  vary  from  20  or  30  to  some  thousands  of 
•dvors.'.  .  .  The 'dvor,' orcourt,  is  the  economic 
unit:  it  contains  one  or  several  houses,  and  one 
or  several  married  couples  lodge  iu  it.  The 
'dvor'  has  only  (  ne  hedge  and  one  gate  in  com- 
mon for  its  inmates.  .  .  .  "With  the  Great  Hus- 
sians  the  mir  regulates  even  the  ground  that  the 
houses  stand  on;  the  mir  has  the  right  to  shift 
about  the  'dvor.s.'.  .  .  Besides  laud,  the  com- 
munes have  property  of  another  kind :  tish- 
lakes,  communal  mills,  a  communal  herd  for  the 
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improvement  of  o.xen  and  Iiorses;  finally,  store- 
houses, intended  for  the  distribution  to  the  peas- 
ants of  seeds  for  their  fields  or  food  for  their 
families.  Tlie  enjoyment  of  all  these  various 
things  must  lie  distributed  among  the  members 
of  the  commune,  must  be  distributed  regularly, 
equally,  equitably.  Thus,  a  fair  distribution  to- 
day will  not  be  fair  five  or  si.x  years  hence,  be- 
cause in  some  families  the  number  of  members 
will  have  increased,  in  others  diminished.  A 
new  distribution,  therefore,  will  be  necessary  to 
make  the  shares  equal.  For  a  long  time  this 
eiiualization  can  be  brought  about  by  partial 
sharings-uii,  by  exchange  of  lots  of  ground  be- 
tween the  private  persons  concerned,  without 
upsetting  everybody  by  a  general  redistribution. 
.  .  .  The  Russian  niir  is  not  an  elementar3'  unit. 
It  is  made  up  of  several  primordial  cells  —  of 
small  circles  that  form  in  perfect  freedom.  The 
mir  only  asks  that  the  circles  (osmaks)  are  equal 
as  to  labour-power.  This  condition  fulfilled,  I 
am  free  to  choose  my  companions  in  accordance 
with  my  friendships  or  my  interests.  When  the 
tillage  lias  any  work  to  do,  any  property  to  dis- 
tribute, the  administration  or  the  assembly  of  the 
commune  generally  does  not  concern  itself  with 
individuals,  but  with  the  'osmak.'.  .  .  Each 
village  has  an  administration;  it  is- represented 
liy  a  mayor  (selski  starosta),  chosen  by  the  mir. 
But  this  administration  has  to  do  only  with 
affairs  determined  upon  in  principle  by  the  com- 
munal assembly.  The  starosta  has  no  right  of 
initiating  any  measures  of  importance.  Such 
questions  (partition  of  the  land,  new  taxes,  leases 
of  communal  jiroperty,  etc.)  are  only  adjudicated 
and  decided  by  the  assembly  of  the  mir.  All 
the  peasants  living  in  the  village  come  to  the 
assembly,  even  the  women.  If,  for  example,  the 
wife,  by  the  death  of  her  husband,  is  the  head 
of  the  family,  at  the  assembly  she  has  the  right 
to  vote.  .  .  .  The  peasants  meet  very  frequently. 
.  .  .  Tlie  assemblies  are  very  lively,  .  .  .  coura- 
geous, independent." — L.  Tikhomirov,  Russia, 
Pdlitical  and  Social,  hk.  3,  cJi.  3,  mth  foot-note, 
ch.  1  (!).  1). 

Also  ix:  D.  M.  Wallace,  Utisma,  v.  1,  rJi-.  8. — 
W.  T.  Stead,  The  Truth  about  liussia,  hk.  4,  r/i. 
2. — A.  Leroj'-Beaulieu,  The  Empire  of  the  Tsars, 
pt.  1,  hk.  S. 

MIRABEAU,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
See  Fii.\Nri--.:    A.  1).  1TS9  (May),   to    17'J(l-17'Jl. 

MIRACULOUS    VICTORY,    The.      See 

TirUNDKI!IN'(J  Lei:i<)X. 

MIRAFLORES,  Battle  of  (i88i).  See 
Chile;  A.  D.  1S:W-1SS4. 

MIRANDA,  Revolutionary  undertakings  of. 
See  LorisL\N.\;  A.  I).  ITS.VlSdO;  and  C'oi.om- 
hl\xSt.\tks:  A.  I).  I.SIO-ISIO. 

MIRANHA,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: GrcK  (111  Coco  Gnoup. 

MIRISZLO,  Battle  of  (i6oo).  See  Balican 
AM)  Dani'iuan  States;  14Tii-18Tn  Centuries. 

MISCHIANZA,  The.  See  Piiil.\delpiiia: 
A.  I).  177T-1:TS. 

MISCHNA,  The.— Rabbi  .Tcliuda,  the  Patri- 
arch at  Tilicrias,  was  the  author  (about  A.  D. 
l!)4)of  "a  new  constitution  to  the  .Icvvish  (ico- 
jile.  lie  embodied  in  the  celebrated  Mischna.  or 
Code  of  Traditional  Law,  all  the  authorized  in- 
terpretations of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  traditions, 
the  decisions  of  the  learned,  and  the  precedents 
of  the  courts  or  schools,  .  .  ,  The  sources  from 
which  the  Mischna  was  dcrivctl  may  give  a  fair 


view  of  the  nature  of  the  Rabbinical  authority, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  sujierseded  the 
original  Jlosaic  Constitution.  The  Mischna  was 
grounded,  1.  On  the  Written  Law  of  Moses.  2. 
On  the  Oral  Law,  received  by  Moses  on  Jlount 
Sinai,  and  handed  down,  it  was  said,  b)'  unin- 
terrupti'd  tradition.  3.  The  decisions  or  maxims 
of  the  Wise  Men.  4.  Opinions  of  particular  in- 
dividuals, on  which  the  schools  were  divided, 
and  which  still  remained  open.  5.  Ancient 
usages  and  customs.  The  distribution  of  the 
Mischna  affords  a  curious  exemiilification  of  the 
intimate  manner  in  which  the  religious  and  civil 
duties  of  the  .Jews  were  interwoven,  and  of  the 
authority  assumed  by  the  Law  over  every  trans- 
action of  life.  The  IMischna  commenced  with 
rules  for  prayer,  thanksgiving,  ablutions;  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  the  minuteness  or  subtlety 
of  these  rules,  and  the  flue  distinctions  drawn  by 
the  Rabbins.  It  was  a  question  whether  a  man 
who  ate  figs,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  was  to 
say  one  or  three  graces ;  .  .  .  wliether  he  shoulil 
sweep  the  house  and  then  wa.sh  his  hands,  cu' 
wash  his  hands  and  then  sweep  the  house.  But 
there  are  nobler  words." — II.  H.  Jlilman,  //(W. 
of  the. Tews.  hk.  19. — See.  also,  Talmud. 
■  MISE  OF  AMIENS,  The.  See  Oxfokd. 
Puovisioxs  OF. 

MISE  OF  LEWES,  The.  See  England: 
A.  I).  r21(i-l-.374. 

MISENUM,  Treaty  of. —  The  arrangement 
by  which  Sextus  Ponipeius  was  virtually  ail- 
mitted  (B.  0.  40)  for  a  time  into  partnership  witli 
the  triumvirate  of  Antony,  Octavius  and  Lepi- 
dus,  was  so  called.     See  Rome;  B.  C.  44-42. 

MISR.     See  E(;vi't:  Its  Names. 

MISSI  DOMINICL— "Nothing  was  more 
novel  or  peculiar  in  the  legislation  of  Karl  [Cliar- 
lemagne]  than  his  in.stitution  of  imperial  dc|)u- 
ties,  called  Jlissi  Dominici,  who  were  regularly 
sent  forth  from  the  palace  to  oversee  and  inspect 
the  various  local  administrations.  Consisting  of 
a  body  of  two  or  three  ofticerseach,  one  of  wlioni 
was  always  a  prelate,  they  ^'isited  the  comities 
every  three  months,  and  held  there  the  local  as- 
sizes, or  '  placita  minores. ' .  .  .  Even  religion 
and  morals  were  not  exempted  from  this  scru- 
tiny."—  P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  Aucieiil 
Giiiil,  rh.  17. —  See,  also,  Palatixe,  Counts. 

MISSIONARY  RIDGE:  Its  position,  and 
the  battle  fought  on  it.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1863 (August — September:  Tennes- 
see); and  (October — November;  Tennessee). 

MISSISSIPPI:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  American  Aboukiines;  Mvskiio- 
GEAN  Family,  and  Ciierokees. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  See  Amehka: 
A.  I).  1629. 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Chesterfield,  and  others.  See 
North  Caiioi.ina;  A.  D.  1663-1670. 

A.  D.  1732. — Mostly  embraced  in  the  new 
province  of  Georgia.  See  Georgia;  A.  D. 
1732-1739. 

A.  D.  1763.— Partly  embraced  in  West  Flor- 
ida, ceded  to  Great  Britain.  See  Seven  Years 
War:  The  Tre.\ties;  Flouida:  A.  O.  1763; 
and  Nonriiw  EST  Teriutouv  :  .\.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spaniards.  See  Florida;  A.I). 
1779-1781. 
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A.  D.  1783. — Mostly  covered  by  the  English 
cession  to  the  United  States.  Sec  Umtkd 
Statks  OF  Am.  :   A,  I).  17m;!  (Skt'ti:m]!i;1!). 

A.  D.  1783-1787.— Partly  in  dispute  with 
Spain.     Si'c  Ki.dHiDA:  A.I).  HsiMTST. 

A.  D.  1798-1804. — The  Territory  constituted 
and  organized. — "The  tcrritcii-y  heretofore  sur- 
reiiilereil  Ijy  the  iSpuiiish  iiuthorities,  and  lying 
uorMi  of  the  :31st  degree  of  latitude,  with  the  eon- 
sent  and  approbation  of  the  State  of  Georgia, 
was  erected  into  a  territory  of  tlie  United  States 
by  aet  of  ('ougress,  approved  April  Ttli,  1798, 
entitled  'an  aet  for  tlie  amirable  settlement  of 
limits  with  the  State  of  Georgia,  anil  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  government  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory.  The  territory  comprised  in  the 
new  organization,  or  the  original  Mississippi  Ter- 
ritory, embraced  that  portion  of  conntry  between 
the  Spanish  line  of  demarUation  and  a  line  drawn 
due  east  from  the  moutli  of  the  Yazoo  to  the  C'hat- 
tahoochy  River.  The  Mi.ssissippi  River  was  its 
western  limit  and  the  (.'hattahooehy  its  eastern. 
The  organization  of  a  territorial  government  by 
the  United  States  was  in  no  wise  to  impair  the 
rights  of  Georgia  to  the  soil,  which  was  left  open 
for  future  negotiation  between  the  State  of  Geor- 
gia and  the  United  States. "  In  1803  the  State  of 
Georgia  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her  claim 
to  lands  south  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  stipu- 
lating to  receive  11.250,000  "out  of  the  first  nett 
proceeds  of  lands  l.ying  in  said  ceded  territory." 
In  180-t  "the  whole  of  the  extensive  territory 
ceded  by  Georgia,  lying  north  of  the  Mississippi 
Territory,  and  south  of  Temiessee,  was  .  .  .  an- 
nexed to  the  Jlississippi  Territory,  and  was  sub- 
sequently included  witldu  its  limits  and  jurisdic- 
tion. The  boundaries  of  the  Jlississippi  Territory, 
consequently,  were  the  31.st  degree  on  the  south, 
and  the  3.5th  degree  on  the  north,  extending  from 
the  iMississippi  River  to  the  western  limits  of 
Georgia,  and  comprised  the  whole  teriitory  now 
embraced  in  the  States  of  Alabama  ami  Missis- 
sippi, excepting  the  small  Florida  District  be- 
tween the  Pearl  and  Perdido  Rivers.  Four  fifths 
of  this  extensive  territory  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  four  great  southern  Indian  confederacies, 
the  Choctas,  the  Chickasas,  the  Creeks,  and  the 
Cherokees,  comprising  an  aggregate  of  about 
75,000  souls,  and  at  least  10,000  warriors.  The 
only  portions  of  this  territory  to  which  the  Indian 
title  had  been  extinguished  was  a  narrow  strip 
from  15  to  50  miles  in  width,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  about  70  miles  in  length, 
and  a  small  district  on  the  Tombigby." — J.  W. 
Monette,  Discorevj/  and  Settlement  of  the  Valley 
(if  the  ^fi■1.1i.•l>lip])l,  bk.  5,  eh.  13  (i\  2). 

A.  D.  1803. — Portion  acquired  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  See  Louisiana:  A.  1).  17'J8- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— Spanish  West  Florida 
annexed  to  Mississippi  Territory  and  posses- 
sion taken.     See  Fi.ouiD.v:  A.  1).  1810-181:!. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.— The  Creek  War.  See 
United  St.\tes  of  Am.  :   A.  D.   1813-1814  (Au- 

(ilsT — Al'Iill.). 

A.  D.  1817. — Constitution  as  a  State  and 
admission  into  the  Union. — The  sixth  and  sev- 
enth of  the  new  States  added  to  the  original 
Union  of  thirteen  were  Indiana  and  Mississippi. 
"  These  last  almost  simultaneously  found  repre- 
.sentatiou  in  the  Fifteenth  Congress;  and  of  them 
Indiana,  not  without  an  internal  struggle,  held 
steadfastly  to  the  fundamental  Ordinance  of  1787 


under  which  it  was  settled,  having  adopted  its 
free  State  constitutinn  in  .lune,  1810;  Mississippi, 
which  followed  on  the  slave  sidi',  agreeing  \\\mi\ 
a  constitution,  in  August,  1817,  wlueli  the  new 
Congress,  at  its  earliest  opportunity  [Dec.  10, 
I8I7]  after  assembling,  pronounced  republican 
in  form,  and  satisfactory." — J.  Sehouler,  Ilisl. 
of  the  U.  S.,  11  3,  p.  100. — At  the  same  time,  the 
part  of  Mississippi  Territory  which  forms  the 
present  State  of  Alabama  was  dclaehed  and 
erected  into  the  Territorv  of  Alabama.  See 
Ai..\hama:  A.  1).  1«17-|S10. 

A.  D.  1861  (January).— Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  Unitkd  States  ok  A.m.:  A.  1). 
1801  (.Ianuauv — FHnnrAitY). 

A.  D.  1862  (April— May).— The  taking  of 
Corinth  by  the  Union  forces.  See  L'niti;i) 
St.vpes  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1802  (xVimul— .\Iav: 
Tf.nnessee — Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1862  (May— July).— First  Union  at- 
tempts against  Vicksburg.  See  United  St.\tks 
oi^'Am.  :  A.  1).  18()2(.\1av — Tti.V:  On  the  .Mis- 
si.ssippi). 

A.  D.  i862(Septeraber— October).— The  bat- 
tles of  luka  and  Corinth.  See  United  St.vtes 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  1802  (Septembek — Octokek: 
^Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1863  (April— May). — Grierson's  raid. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1803  {.Vphii. 
— May:  ^Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1863  (April— July). — Federal  siege  and 
capture  of  Vicksburg.  See  United  St.vfes  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  1S03  (Aprii,— July). 

A.  D.  1863  (July). — Capture  and  destruction 
of  Jackson.  See  LTnited  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  1).  1S03  (.Iti.v:  Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1864  (February).— Sherman's  raid  to 
Meridian.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
180:3-1804  (December — April:  Tennessee — 
Mississippi). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— April).— Wilson's  raid. 
—The  end  of  the  Rebellion.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1805  (Apkii, — JIay). 

A.  D.  1865  (June). — Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  United  St.\tes  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  1805  (.M.\Y — li-i.v). 

A.  D.  1865-1870. — State  reconstruction.  See 
LTnited  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1805  (M.\Y — 
JvLY),  to  1868-1870. 

♦■ 

MISSISSIPPI  RIVER:  A.  D.  1519.— Dis- 
covery of  the  mouth  by  Pineda,  for  Garay. 
SeeAMERKA;  A.  D.  1519-1525. 

A.  D.  1528-1542. —  Crossed  by  Cabega  de 
Vaca,  and  by  Hernando  de  Soto. — Descended 
by  the  survivors  of  De  Soto's  company.  See 
Florida:  A.  1).  1528-1.542. 

A.  D.  1673. — Discovery  by  Joliet  and  Mar- 
quette.    See  Canada:  A.  I).  10:^4-1073. 

A.  D.  1682. — Exploration  to  the  mouth  by 
La  Salle.     See  Canada:  A.  D.  1000-1087. 

A.  D.  1712. — Called  the  River  St.  Louis  by 
the  French.     See  Louisiana:   A.  1).   lOOs-1712. 

A.  D.  1783-1803. — The  question  of  the  Right 
of  Navigation  disputed  between  Spain  and  the 
United  States.  See  Florida:  A.  D.  178:3- 
1787;  and  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1785-1800,  and 
1798-1803. 

A.  D.  1861-1863.— Battles  and  Sieges  of  the 
Civil  War.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  .V.  I). 
1801  (September — November:  On  the  Missis- 
sippi),   Belmont;    1862    (M.\Rcn — April),    New 
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Madrid  and  Island  Xo.  10;  1863  (April).  New 
Orleans:  18(53  (May— July),  First  Vicksburg 
attack;  1863 (June),  Memphis;  1863  (December), 
Second  Vicksbura;  attack;  1863  (.I.\nuary  — 
April),  and  (April — July).  Siege  and  capture 
of  Vicksburg;  1863  (May— July-),  Port  Hudson 
and  the  clear  opening  of  the  River. 


MISSISSIPPI 
See  France;  A.  D. 
A.  D.  1717-1718. 


SCHEME,     John    Law's. 
1717-1730;  and  Louisiana: 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY:  A.  D.  1763.— 
Cession  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  to 
Great  Britain.  See  Seven  Years  War:  The 
Treaties. 

A.  D.  1803. — Purchase  of  the  western  side 
by  the  United  States.  See  Louisiana:  A.  I). 
17S)S-is(i:;. 


MISSOLONGHI,    Siege     and    capture    of 
(1825-1826).     See  Greece:  A.  1).  lSi31-1839. 
♦ 

MISSOURI  :  A.  D.  1719-1732.— First  de- 
velopment of  lead  mines  by  the  French.  See 
Lo[isiana:   A.   1>.  17n»-17.")0. 

A.  D.  1763-1765.  —  French  withdrawal  to  the 
West  of  the  Mississippi. — The  founding  of 
St.  Louis.     See  Illinois:  A.  I).  176.'5. 

A.  D.  1803. —  Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.     See  Louisiana:  .V.  I).  171I8-1SII3. 

A.  D.  1804-1812. — Upper  Louisiana  organ- 
ized as  the  Territory  of  Louisiana. —  The 
changing  of  its  name  to  Missouri.  See  Louis- 
i.\na:  a.  1).  1801-1S13. 

A.  D.  1819. — Arkansas  detached.  .See  Aii- 
i^^NSAS:  A.  I).  1819-1S:!6. 

A.  D.  1821. — Admission  to  the  Union. — The 
Compromise  concerning  Slavery.  See  United 
States  OF  .Vm.  :  A.  I).  IsiS-ls-ji. 

A.  D.  1854-1859. —  The  Kansas  Struggle. 
See  Kansas:   A.  D.  lS.-)4-l8,VJ. 

A.  D.  1861  (February— July).— The  baffling 
of  the  Secessionists. — Blair,  Lyon  and  the 
Home  Guards  of  St.  Louis.-The  capture  of 
Camp  Jackson.  —  Battle  of  Boonville. — A 
loyal  State  Government  organized.  —  The 
seizure  of  arsenals  and  arms  Ijy  llie  secessionists 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  "naturally  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  leaders  of  the  diU'er- 
ent  political  parties  in  Missouri  to  the  arsenal  iu 
St.  I,ouis.  and  set.  them  to  work  iilanning  how 
they  might  get  control  of  the  40,0(111  muskets 
and'  other  munitions  of  war  which  it  was  known 
to  contain.  .  .  .  Satisfied  that  movements  were 
on  foot  among  irresponsible  parties,  Unionist  as 
well  as  Secessionist,  to  take  po.ssession  of  this 
])ost.  General  D.  51.  Frost,  of  tlie  Missouri  state 
militia,  a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  ;i  thorough 
soldier,  is  said  to  have  called  Governor  Jackson's 
attention  to  tiio  necessity  of  'looking  after' it. 
.  .  .  Jackson,  however,  needed  no  jirompting. 
...  lie  did  not  hesitate  to  give  Frost  autliority 
to  .seize  tlie  arsenal,  whenever  in  liis  judgment 
it  might  become  necessary  to  do  so.  Jleanwhile 
he  was  to  assist  in  protecting  it  against  mob  vio- 
lence of  any  kind  or  from  any  source.  .  .  . 
Frost,  however,  was  not  the  oidy  jierson  in  St.. 
Lotiis  who  had  his  eyes  li.xed  u|)on  (he  arsenal 
and  its  contents.  Frank  Blair  was  looking  long- 
ingl)'  in  the  .same  direction.  an<l  was  already  busily 
engaged  in  organizing  the  bandswhich,  supplied 
with  guns   from   this  very  storehouse,  enabled 


him,  some  four  months  later,  to  lay  such  a  heavy 
hand  upon  ^Missouri.  Just  then,  it  is  true,  he 
could  not  arm  them.  .  .  .  but  he  did  not  permit 
this  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  recruiting  and 
drilling.  That  went  on  steadily,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence, when  the  moment  came  for  action, 
Blair  was  able  to  a])pear  at  the  decisive  point 
with  a  well-armed  force,  ten  times  as  numerous 
as  that  which  his  opponents  covild  bring  against 
him.  In  the  mean  time,  whilst  these  two,  or 
rather  three,  parties  (for  Frost  can  hardly  be 
termed  a  secessionist,  though  as  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  the  State  he  was  willing  to  obey  the 
orders  of  his  commander)  were  watching  each 
otlier,  the  federal  government  awoke  from  its 
lethargy,  and  began  to  concentrate  troops  iu  St. 
Louis  for  tlie  protection  of  its  ])roperty.  .  .  . 
By  the  18th  of  February,  the  day  of  the  election 
of  delegates  to  the  convention  which  pronounced 
so  decidedly  against  secession,  there  were  be- 
tween four  and  five  hundred  men  behind  the 
arsenal  walls.  .  .  .  General  Harney,  who  %vas  in 
command  of  the  department  and  presumably 
familiar  with  its  condition,  under  date  of  Feb- 
ruary 19,  notified  the  authorities  at  Washington 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  an  attack,  and  never 
bad  been.  .  .  .  Such  was  not  the  opinion  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Lyon,  who  had  arrived  at  the 
arsenal  on  the  6tli  of  February,  and  who  was 
destined,  in  the  short  space  of  the  coming  six 
months,  to  write  his  name  indelibly  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  .  .  .  Under  the  stinnilating  in- 
fluence of  two  such  spirits  as  Tilair  and  .  .  . 
[L3'on]  the  work  of  preparation  went  bravely  on. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  four  regiments  had  been 
enlisted,  and  Lyon,  who  was  now  in  command  of 
the  arsenal,  though  not  of  the  department,  jiro- 
ceeded  to  arm  them  in  accordance  with  an  order 
which  Blair  bad  procured  from  Washington. 
Backed  by  this  force,  Blair  felt  strong  enough  to 
set  1111  an  opjiosition  to  the  .state  government, 
and  aeeordingly,  when  Jackson  refused  to  fur- 
nish the  (|uota  of  troops  assigned  to  JMissouri 
under  President  Lincoln's  call  of  April  15,  1861 
[see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(April)],  he  telegraphed  to  Washington  that  if 
an  order  to  muster  the  men  into  the  service  was 
sent  to  Captain  Lyon  'the  retiuisition  would  be 
filled  iu  two  days.'  The  onler  was  duly  for- 
warded, and  five  regiments  having  been  sworn 
in  instead  of  four,  as  called  for,  Blair  was  of- 
fered the  command.  This  he  declined,  and.  on 
his  recommendation,  Lyon  was  elected  in  his 
place.  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  May  another  bri- 
gade was  organized.  .  .  .  This  made  ten  regi- 
ments of  volunteers,  besides  .several  companies 
of  regulars  and  a  battery  of  artillery,  that  were 
now  ready  for  service;  and  as  (Jeneral  Harney, 
whose  relatives  and  associates  were  suspeeled  of 
disloyalty,  had  been  ordered  to  Washington  to 
explain  his  position,  Lyon  was  virlually  in  com- 
mand   of    the    department lack.son.  .  .   . 

though  possessed  of  but  little  actual  power,  was 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  contest  without  an 
effort.  He  did  not  accept  the  decision  of  the 
February  election  as  final.  .  .  .  Repairing  to  St. 
Louis.  ;is  soon  as  the  adjournment  of  the  General 
A.ssemlily  had  left  liim  Iree,  he  beg.an  at  once,  in 
conjunction  with  certain  leading  .secessionists,  to 
concert  measures  for  arming  tlie  militia  of  the 
State.  .  .  .  To  this  end,  the  seizure  of  the 
arsenal  was  held  to  be  a  prerecpiisite,  and  Gen- 
eral Frost  was  prejiaring  u   memorial  showing 
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liow  this  could  lirsi  lie  ilinic.  when  tlic  .surrender 
(if  Fdi-I.  Sumlrr  .-Hid  Ilic  I'rcsidcnt 's  consefiucnt 
call  I'd]'  Iriiiips  liurricd  .liii-ks<iii  iiiln  -.i  position  of 
aiitaptnisiii  to  tlic  fcdcnd  niivcrnnicnt.  .  .  .  lie 
sent  messengers  to  the  Confcderalc  uuthoritics  ut 
Montgomery,  Aliilianiii.  asking  tlicni  to  supply 
him  with  the  gun.s  that  were  needed  for  the  jiro- 
]iosed  attack  on  the  arsenal;  and  he  summoned 
the  General  Assembly  to  meet  at  .IclTerson  City 
on  the  2(1  of  May,  to  deliberate  uiion  such  meas- 
ures as  might  be  deemed  necessary  for  jilacing 
the  State  in  a  jiosition  to  defend  herself.  lie 
also  ordered,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  under 
the  law,  the  commanders  of  the  several  military 
districts  to  hold  the  regular  j'early  encam]iments 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  their  men  in  drill 
and  discipline.  .  .  .  Hractically  its  effect  was 
limited  to  the  first  or  Frost's  brigade,  as  that  was 
the  only  one  that  had  been  organized  under  the 
law.  On  the  8d  of  May.  this  little  band,  mim- 
hering  less  thait  7t)0  men,  pitched  their  tents  in  a 
wooded  valley  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  and  named  it  Camp  Jackson,  in  honor  of 
the  governor.  It  is  described  as  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides,  at  short  range,  by  com- 
manding hills ;  it  was,  moreover,  open  to  a  charge 
of  cavalry  in  any  and  every  direction,  and  the 
men  were  suiiplied  with  Init  five  rounds  of  am- 
munition each,  hardly  enough  for  guard  piir- 
poses.  In  a  word,  it  was  defenseless,  and  this 
fact  is  believed  to  be  conclusive  in  regard  to  the 
peaceful  character  of  the  catnp  as  it  was  organ- 
ized. .  .  .  Lyon  .  .  .  announced  his  intention  of 
seizing  the  entire  force  at  the  camp,  without  any 
ceremony  other  than  a  demand  for  its  surrender. 
.  .  .  Putting  his  troops  in  motion  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  U)th  of  May.  lie  surrounded 
C'amp  Jackson  and  demanded  its  surrender.  As 
Frost  could  make  no  defense  against  the  over- 
whelming odds  brought  again.st  him,  he  was  of 
course  obliged  to  comply;  and  liis  men,  having 
been  disarmed,  were  marclied  to  the  arsenal, 
wdiere  they  were  paroled.  .  .  .  After  the  sur- 
render, and  whilst  the  prisoners  were  standing  in 
line,  waiting  for  the  order  to  march,  a  crowd  of 
men,  women  and  children  collected  and  liegan  to 
abuse  the  home  guards,  attacking  them  with 
stones  and  other  missiles.  It  is  even  said  that 
several  shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  this  lacks 
confirmation.  According  to  Frost,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  column  of  prisoners,  the  first  inti- 
mation of  firing  was  given  l)_v  a  single  shot,  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately  by  volle.y  firing,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  executed  with  precision  con- 
sidering the  rawness  of  the  troops.  When  the 
fusillade  was  checked,  it  was  found  that  28  per- 
sons had  been  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  among 
whom  were  three  of  the  prisoners,  two  women, 
and  one  child.  .  .  .  Judging  this  action  by  the 
reasons  assigned  for  it,  and  by  its  effect  through- 
out the  State,  it  must  be  pronounced  a  blunder. 
So  far  from  intimidating  the  secessionists,  it 
served  on!}' to  exasperate  them;  and  it  drove  not 
a  few  Union  men.  among  them  General  Sterling 
Price,  into  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  and  ulti- 
mately into  the  Confederate  army." — L.  Carr, 
Missouri,  ch.  14. — When  news  of  the  capture  of 
Camp  Jackson  reached  Jefferson  City,  wliere  the 
legislature  was  in  session.  Governor  Jackson 
at  once  ordered  a  bridge  on  the  railroad  from  St. 
Louis  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  legislature  made 
haste  to  pass  several  bills  in  the  interest  of  the 
rebellion,  including  one  which  placed  the  whole 


military  power  of  the  State  in  the  liands  of  the 
Governor.  Armed  with  this  authority,  Jackson 
proceeded  to  organize  the  Mililia  of  Missouri  as 
a  secession  army.  Meantime  Caiitain  I^yon  had 
been  superseded  in  command  by  the  iirrival  at 
St.  Louis  of  General  Harney,  . and  the  latter  in- 
trodne('d  a  totid  change  of  policy  at  once.  He 
was  trapped  into  an  agreement  with  Governor 
Jack.son  and  Sterling  l^rice,  now  general-in-chief 
of  the  Mi.s.souri  forces,  which  tied  his  hands, 
while  the  cumung  rebel  leaders  were  rapidly 
placing  the  State  in  active  insurrection.  But 
the  eyes  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  were 
opened  by  Blair;  Harney  was  soon  displaced  and 
Lyon  restored  to  command.  This  occurred  May 
liOth.  On  the  l.lthof  June  Lyon  took  pos.session 
of  the  capital  of  the  State.  JeiTerson  ('ity,  the 
(Jovernor  and  other  Slate  ollicers  taking  fiiglit  to 
liooiivillc,  where  their  forces  were  being  gath- 
ered. Lyon  promptly  followed,  routing  and  dis- 
persing them  at  Ijoonville  on  the  17th.  The 
State  Convention  which  had  taken  a  recess  in 
March  was  now  called  together  by  a  conunittec 
that  had  been  empowered  to  do  so  l)efore  the 
convention  separated,  and  a  provisional  State 
government  was  organized  (July  31)  with  a  loyal 
governor,  Hamilton  R.  Gamble,  at  its  Iiead. — 
J.  G.  Nicolay,  T!ie  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion, 
ch.  10. 

Ai,soiN;  T.  L.  Snead,  The  Fight  for  Missouri. 
— J.  Peckham,  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon  and  Mis- 
souri in.  bSfil. 

A.  D.  i86i  (July— September).— Sigel's  re- 
treat from  Carthage. — Death  of  Lyon  at  Wil- 
son's Creek. — Siege  of  Lexington. — Fremont 
in  command.  See  Umtt:i)  Sr.vTKs  uv  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  ISC)!  (.Irr.Y — SErTKMBiiU;  Jlissoi-ni). 

A.  D.  i86i  (August — October).— Fremont  in 
command. — His  premature  proclamation  of 
freedom  to  the  Slaves  of  rebels. — His  quarrel 
with  Frank  P.  Blair. — The  change  in  com- 
mand. See  UnitI'.i)  St.\tks  of  .Vm.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (Auot'ST — ()CT()F.i;i;;  Missiuhi). 

A.  D.  1862  (January — March). —  Price  and 
the  Rebel  forces  driven  into  Arkansas. — Bat- 
tle of  Pea  Ridge.  See  Unitkd  St.-vtes  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  18(i'-  (J.\NU.\UY — JL\KCH;  Missocui — Ak- 

liANS.-\S). 

A.  D.  1862  (July — September). —  Organiza- 
tion of  the  loyal  Militia  of  the  state. — War- 
fare with  Rebel  guerrillas.  See  UxTTiiD  Statics 
OF  Am.:  a.  I).  18(32  (.luLY — Septe.mber  :  Mis- 
souui — Arkansas). 

A.  D.  1862  (September  —  December).  —  So- 
cial effects  of  the  Civil  War. — The  Battle  of 
Prairie  Grove.  See  U.nitkd  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (September — December;  Missouri 
— Arkansas). 

A.  D.  1863  (August).— Quantrell's  guerrilla 
raid  to  Lawrence,  Kansas.  See  UxtTEO 
States  OK  A.M.  :  A.  1).  1863  (August:  Missouri 
— Kansas). 

A.  D.  1863  (October).  —  Cabell's  invasion. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  186;l  (Au- 
gust— ( )(toiu;r :  Arkansas — Missouri ). 

A.  D.  1864  (September — October). —  Price's 
raid.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1.864 
(March — October  :  Arkansas — Missouri). 

MISSOURI  COMPROMISE,  The.  — Its 
Repeal,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  against  it.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1818-1821;  1854;  and  1857. 
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MISSOURI  RIVER  :  Called  the  River  St. 
Philip  by  the  French  (1712).  Sec  Louisiana; 
A.  !>.  I<;i»s-1T12. 

MISSOURIS,  The.     See    A^reniCAN    Ano- 

uiiiiNKs;  SiDUAN  Family. 

MITCHELL,  General  Ormsby  M.  :  Expe- 
dition into  Alabama.  See  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1S(;0(.\i>i!il— May:  Ai.aba.ma);  and 
(.JrNK — Octoi'.f.k:  Tennessee — Kentucky). 

MITHRIDATIC  WARS,  The.— A  some- 
what vaguely  detined  part  of  eastern  Asia  Jlinor. 
between  Armenia,  Phrygia,  Cilicia  and  the  Eux- 
ine,  was  called  Cappadocia  in  times  anterior  to 
363  B.  C.  Lilie  its  neighbors,  it  had  fallen 
under  the  rule  of  the  Persians  and  formed  a 
province  of  their  empire,  ruled  by  liereditary 
satraps.  In  the  year  above  named,  the  then 
reigning  satrap,  Ariobarzanes,  rebelled  and 
made  himself  king  of  the  northern  coast  district 
of  Capjiadocia,  wliile  the  southern  and  inland 
part  was  retained  under  Persian  rule.  The 
kingdom  founded  by  Ariobarzanes  took  the 
name  of  Pontus,  from  the  sea  on  which  it  bor- 
dered. It  was  reduced  to  submission  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  but  regained  independence  dur- 
ing the  wars  between  Alexander's  successors 
(see  Macedonia:  B.  C.  310-301;  and  Seleu- 
ciOM:  B.  C.  281-234),  and  extended  its  limits  to- 
wards the  west  and  south.  The  kingdom  of 
Pontus,  however,  only  rose  to  importance  in 
history  under  the  powerful  sovereignty  of  Mith- 
ridates  V.  who  took  the  title  of  Eupator  and  is 
often  called  Mithridates  the  Great.  He  ascended 
the  throne  while  a  child,  B.  C.  130,  but  received, 
notwithstanding,  a  wonderful  education  and 
training.  At  t"he  age  of  twenty  (B.  C.  113)  he 
entered  upon  a  career  of  conquest,  which  was 
intended  to  strengthen  his  power  for  the  strug- 
gle with  Rome,  which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable. 
Within  a  period  of  about  seven  years  he  ex- 
tended his  dominions  around  the  nearly  complete 
circuit  of  the  Euxine,  through  Armenia,  Colchis, 
and  along  the  northern  coasts  westward  to  the 
Crimea  and  tlie  Dniester;  while  at  the  same  time 
lie  formed  alliances  with  the  barbarous  tribes  on 
the  Danube,  with  which  he  hoped  to  threaten 
Italy. — G.  liawlin.son,  Mtniual  nf  Aiieient  Hint., 
hk.  4,  period:',,  pt.  4.—"  He  [Mithridates]  rivalled 
Hannibal  in  his  unquenchable  hatred  to  Rome. 
This  hatred  had  its  origin  in  the  revocation  of  a 
district  of  Phrygia  which  the  Senate  had  granted 
to  his  father.  ...  To  his  banner  clustered  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  the  fierce  warriors  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Scythian  steppes  and  of  his 
own  Hellenizcd  Pontic  soldiers ;  Greek  captains, 
in  whom  he  had  a  confidence  unshaken  by  disas- 
ter—  Archelaus,  Neoptolemus,  Dorilaus  —  gave 
tactical  strength  to  his  forces.  He  was  allied, 
too,  with  the  Armenian  king,  Tigranes:  and  he 
now  turned  his  thoughts  to  Numidia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  coalition 
against  his  foe  on  the  Tiber.  A  coin  has  been 
found  which  commemorated  an  alliance  |)ro- 
liosed  between  the  Pontic  king  and  tlio  Italian 
rebels.  .  .  .  Tlie  imperious  folly  of  M'.  A(|uil- 
liiis,  the  Roman  envoy  in  the  East,  i)recii)itated 
the  intentions  of  the  king;  instead  of  contending 
for  the  princedom  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia, 
he  suddenly  api)ealed  to  the  disaffected  in  the 
Roman  province.  The  fierce  white  fire  of 
Asiatic  hate  shot  out  simultaneously  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  [B.  C.  8H] ; 
and  the  awful  news  came  to  distracted  Rome 


that  80.000  Italians  had  fallen  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  provincials.  Terror-stricken 
publieani  were  chased  from  Adramyttium  and 
Epliesus  into  the  sea,  their  only  refuge,  and 
there  cut  down  by  their  pursuers;  the  >I;eander 
was  rolling  along  the  corpses  of  the  Italians  of 
Trades;  in  Caria  the  refined  cruelty  of  the  op- 
pressed people  was  butchering  the  children 
before  the  eyes  of  father  and  mother,  then  the 
mother  before  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  man  death  as  the  crown  and  the  relief 
of  Ids  torture.  .  .  .  Asia  was  lost  to  Rome;  only 
Rhodes,  which  had  retained  her  inde]iendence, 
remained  faithful  to  her  great  ally.  'J'lie  Pontic 
fleet,  under  Archelaus,  appeared  at  Delos,  and 
carried  thence  3,000  talents  to  Athens,  offering 
to  that  imperial  city  the  government  of  her  an- 
cient tributary.  This  politic  measure  awaked 
hopes  of  independence  in  Greece.  Aristion,  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  seized  the  reins  of  power 
in  Athens,  and  Archelaus  repaired  the  crumbling 
battlements  of  the  Piiunis.  The  wave  of  eastern 
conquest  was  rolling  on  towards  Italj'  itself. 
The  proconsul  Sulla  inarched  to  Brundisium, 
and,  undeterred  by  the  ominous  news  that  his 
consular  colleague.  Q.  Rufus,  had  been  mur- 
dered in  Picenum,  or  by  the  sinister  attitude  of 
the  new  consul  C'inna,  he  crossed  over  to  Greece 
with  five  legions  to  stem  the  advancing  wave. 
History  knows  no  more  magnificent  illustration 
of  cool,  self-restrained  determination  than  the 
action  of  Sulla  during  these  three  years.''  He 
left  Rome  to  his  enemies,  the  fierce  faction  of 
Marius,  who  were  prompt  to  seize  the  city  and 
to  till  it  with  "wailing  for  the  dead,  or  with  the 
more  terrible  silence  which  followed  a  complete 
massacre"  [see  Rome:  B.  C.  88-78],  "'The 
news  of  this  carnival  of  deniocrac_y  reached  the 
camp  of  Sulla  along  with  innumerable  noble 
fugitives  who  had  e.sca]H'd  the  Marian  terror. 
The  proconsul  was  unmoved;  with  unexampled 
self-confidence  he  began  to  assume  that  he  and 
his  constituted  Rome,  while  the  Forum  and 
Curia  were  filled  with  lawless  anarchists,  who 
would  soon  have  to  bo  dealt  with.  He  carried 
Athens  by  assault,  and  slew  the  whole  popula- 
tion, with  their  tyrant  Aristion  [see  Athens: 
B.  C.  87-86],  but  "he  counted  it  among  the  fa- 
vours of  the  goddess  of  Fortune  that  he,  man 
of  culture  as  he  was,  was  able  to  save  the  im- 
memorial buildings  of  the  city  from  the  fate  of 
Syracuse  or  Corinth.  Archelaus,  in  Pineus, 
oifered  the  most  heroic  resistance.  .  .  .  With 
the  spring  Sulla  heard  of  the  approach  of  the 
main  army  from  Pontus.  under  tlie  command  of 
Taxiles.  "l30,0t)0  men,  and  ninety  scythed  char- 
iots, were  pouring  over  Blount  (Eta  to  over- 
whelm him.  With  wonderful  rapidity  he 
marched  northwards  through  friendly  Thebes, 
and  drew  up  his  little  army  on  a  slope  near 
Cli;eronea.,  digging  trenches  on  his  left  and  right 
to  save  his  flaTik  from  being  turned.  I  le  showed 
him.self  every  inch  a  general,  he  compelled  the 
enemy  to  meet  him  on  this  ground  of  his  own 
choiir,  and  the  day  did  not  close  before  110,000 
of  the  enemy  were  captured  or  slain,  and  the  camp 
of  Archelau.s,  who  had  hastened  from  Athens 
to  take  the  command,  was  carried  by  assault. 
We  have  before  us  still,  in  the  jiagesof  Plutarch, 
Sulla's  own  memoirs.  If  we  may  believe  him, 
he  lost  only  fifteen  men  in  the  battle.  By  this 
brilliant  engagement  he  had  restored  Greece  to 
her  allegiance,  and,  what  was  even  better,  the 
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ilisiislcr  iiroused  all  the  savaf^cry  of  Mitlinulak's, 
llic  Orcck  vaiiisliud  in  tlu;  oriental  (k'spot-  Sus- 
picions and  rnthloss,  he  ordered  his  nearest 
irieiids  to  be  assassinated  ;  he  transported  all  the 
pojudatiou  of  Chios  to  the  mainland,  and  by  his 
violence  and  e.xaelioji  stirred  Kphesus,  Sardes, 
Trades,  and  many  other  cities,  to  renounce  his 
control,  anil  to  return  to  the  Konian  jiovernment, 
Still,  In:  did  not  suspect-  Arclielaus,  b\it  ap- 
pointfd  liim,  together  with  Dorilaus,  to  lead  a  new 
army  into  Greece.  The  new  army  appeared  in 
Bieotia,  and  encam]ied  by  the  Copaic  Lake, 
near  Orchomenos.  Hefore  the  raw  levies  could 
become  familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  legions, 
Sulla  assaulted  the  camp  [B.  C.  85],  and  rallied 
his  wavering  men  by  leading  them  in  person 
with  tliecry.  'Go,  tell  Ihem  in  Home  that  you 
left  your  general  in  the  trenches  of  Orchome- 
nos;' the  self-consciousness  was  sublime,  for 
nothing  would  have  pleased  the  people  in  Koine 
better;  his  victory  was  complete,  and  Arclielaus 
escaped  alone  in  a  boat  to  Calchis.  As  the  con- 
(pieror  returned  from  the  battle-field  to  reorgan- 
ize Greece,  he  learnt  that  the  Senate;  had  deposed 
him  from  command,  declared  him  an  outlaw, 
and  ap]>iiinted  as  his  successor  the  consul  J^.  Va- 
lerius Flaccus.  The  disorganization  of  the  re- 
public .seemed  to  have  reached  a  climax.  Flac- 
cus conducted  his  army  straight  to  the  Bosphorus 
without  venturing  to  approach  the  rebel  procon- 
sul Sidla;  while  jiithradates,  who  began  to  wish 
for  peace,  preferred  to  negotiate  witii  his  con- 
ipieror  rather  than  with  the  consvd  of  the  re- 
]iulilic.  To  complete  this  complication  of  an- 
archy, Flaccus  was  murdered,  and  superseded 
in  the  command  by  his  own  legate,  C.  Flavius 
Fimbria;  this  choice  of  their  general  by  the 
legions  themselves  might  seem  significant  if 
anything  could  be  significant  or  connected  in 
such  a  chaos.  But  Sulla  now  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  concluded  peace  with  IMithradates  on  these 
conditions:  The  king  was  to  relinquish  all  his 
conquests,  surrender  deserters,  restore  the  people 
of  Chios,  pay  2.(J00  talents,  and  give  up  seventy 
of  his  ships.  Fimbria  .  .  .  remained  to  be  dealt 
with.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter:  the  two 
Roman  armies  confronted  one  another  at  Thya- 
tira,  and  the  Fimbrians  streamed  over  to  Sulla. 
After  all,  the  legionaries,  who  had  long  ceased 
to  be  citizens,  were  soldiers  first  and  politicians 
after;  they  worshipped  the  felicity  of  the  great 
general ;  and  the  democratic  general  had  not  yet 
appeared  who  could  bind  his  men  to  him  by  a 
spell  stronger  than  Sulla's.  Fimbria  persuaded 
a  slave  to  thrust  him  through  with  his  sword. 
His  enemies  were  vanquished  in  Asia,  but  in 
Rome  Cinna  was  again  consul  (8.5  B.  C),  and 
his  colleague,  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  out-Cinnaed 
Cinna.  Yet  Sulla  was  in  no  hurry.  He  spent 
more  than  a  year  in  reorganizing  the  disordered 
province.  .  .  .  He  even  allowed  Cinna  and 
C!arbo,  who  began  to  prepare  for  war  with  him 
(84  B.  C).  to  be  re-elected  to  the  consulship; 
but  when  the  more  cautious  party  in  the  Senate 
entered  into  negotiations  with  him,  and  offered 
him  a  safe  conduct  to  Italy,  he  showed  in  a 
wortl  what  he  took  to  be  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion by  saying  that  he  was  not  in  need  of  their 
safe  conduct,  but  he  was  coming  to  secure 
them." — H.  F.  Morton,  Hint,  of  the  Rimunm.  cli. 
'26, — Plutarch,  Snlhi. — After  a  second  and  athird 
war  with  Rome  (see  Rome:  B.  C.  78-68,  and 
69-63),  Mithridates  was  finally  (B.  C.  65)  driven 


from  his  old  dominions  into  the  Crimean  king- 
dom of  Bosiiorus,  where  he  ended  his  life  in 
despair  two  years  later.  The  kingdom  of  Pon- 
tus  was  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  The 
southern  part  of  Cappadocia  held  some  rank  as 
an  indctpendent  kingdom  until  A.  D.  17,  when  it 
was  likewise  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman 
JU'ovinee. 

MITLA,   The    Ruins    of.      See   A.viekican 
AiioiiKiiNEs:  Z.^roTUCS,  etc. 


MITYLENE. — The  chief  city  in  ancient 
times  of  llie  island  of  Lesbos,  to  which  it  tdti- 
niately  gave  its  name.     See  Liosnos. 

B.  C.  428-427. — Revolt  from  Athenian  rule. 
— Siege  and  surrender. — The  tender  mercies 
of  Athens.     See  Gukkck:   li.  C.  .|'.i!M-.>7. 

B.  C.  406. — Blockade  of  the  Athenian  fleet. 
— Battle  of  Arginusae.    See  Gkeece:  B.  C.  406. 

MIXES,  The.     See  Ameiucvn  Ahorioines: 

Zai'otkcs,  ktc. 

MIXTECS,  The.     See  Ameuican  Aboukji- 

NKs:  Zapotkcs,  ktc. 

MIZRAIM.     See  Ec.ypt:  Irs  Names. 

MOABITES,  The.--The  Moabite  Stone.— 
As  related  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  .\i.\.  ^7),  Moab  was 
the  son  of  Lot's  eldest  daughter  and  the  ancient 
people  called  Jloabites  were  descended  from  him. 
They  occupied  at  an  earlj'  time  the  rich  table- 
land or  highlands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea;  but  the  Amorites  drove  them  out  of  the 
richer  northern  part  of  this  territory  into  its 
southern  half,  where  they  occupied  a  very  narrow 
domain,  but  one  easily  defended.  Tliis occurred 
shortly  before  the  coming  of  the  Israelites  into 
Canaan.  Between  the  Moabites  and  the  Israel- 
ites, after  the  settlement  of  the  latter,  there  was 
frequent  war,  but  sometimes  relations  both 
peaceful  and  friendly.  David  finally  subjugated 
their  nation,  in  a  war  of  jieculiar  atrocity.  After 
the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  Moab  was  subject  to 
Israel,  but  revolted  on  the  death  of  Aliab  and  was 
nearly  destroyed  in  the  horrible  war  which  fol- 
lowed. The  Biblical  account  of  this  war  is  given 
in  'i  Kings  III.  It  is  strangely  supplemented 
and  filled  out  by  a  Moabite  record  —  tlie  famous 
Moabite  Stone  —  found  and  deciphered  within 
quite  recent  times,  imder  the  following  circum- 
stance. Dr.  Klein,  a  German  missionary,  travel- 
ling in  18()9  in  what  was  formerly  the  "Land  of 
Moab,"  discovered  a  stone  of  black  basalt  bearing 
a  long  inscription  in  Phcenician  characters.  He 
copied  a  small  part  of  it  and  made  his  discovery 
known.  The  Prussian  government  opened  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  the  stone,  and  ^l. 
Clermont-Ganneau.  of  the  French  consulate  at 
Jerusalem,  made  efforts  likewi.se  to  secure  it  for 
his  own  country.  Jlcantime,  very  fortunately, 
the  latter  sent  men  to  take  impressions — squeezes, 
as  they  are  called  —  of  the  inscription,  which 
was  imperfectly  done.  But  these  imperfect 
squeezes  proved  invaluable;  for  the  Arabs,  find- 
ing the  stone  to  be  a  covetable  thing,  and  fearing 
that  it  was  to  be  taken  from  them,  crumble<l  it 
into  fragments  with  the  aid  of  tire  and  water. 
5Iost  of  the  pieces  were  subsequentlj'.recovered, 
and  were  put  together  by  the  help  of  JI.  Cler- 
mont-Ganneau's  squeezes,  so  that  an  important 
part  of  the  inscription  was  deciphered  in  the 
end.  It  was  found  to  be  a  record  by  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  of  the  war  with  Israel  referred  to 
above. — A.     H.    Sayce,    Frexh    Light  from    the 
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MOABITES. 


MOIIAVES. 


Aiiritni  yronumenU.  ch.  4. — The  Moabitcs  ap]iciii- 
to  have  recovereil  from  the  blow,  but  not  imich 
of  tlieir  subsequent  history  is  linown. — G.  Grove, 
Dictiiinary  of  the  Bible. 

Also  in:  J.  King.  Moah'x  Patridrclud  Stone. 
— See.  also,  .jKws:"TnE  Early  Hebrew  IIis- 
Toiiv.  anil  Undei!  the  Judges. 

MOAWIYAH,  Caliph  (founder  of  the  Ora- 

eyyad    dynasty),  A.  D.  661-679 Moawiyah 

II.,  Caliph,  683.  __ 

MOBILE:  A.  D.  1702-1711.— The  founding 
of  the  city  by  the  French.  See  Louisi.vna: 
A.  1).  KitlS-lTie. 

A.  D.  1763. — Surrendered  to  the  English. 
See  Fi.okida:  A.  D.  176:5  (.Jri.Y). 

A.  D.  1781. — Retaken  by  the  Spaniards. 
SeeFLouiPA:  A.  I).  1779-1781. 

A.  D.  1813. —  Possession  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  United  States.  See  Florida  : 
A.  1).  isio-isi;-;. 

A.  D.  1864.— The  Battle  in  the  Bay.— Far- 
ragut's  naval  victory.  See  United  States  of 
A.M.:  A.  1).  18114  (August:  Alabama). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— April).— Siege  and  cap- 
ture by  the  National  forces.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (Aprii — May). 


MOBILIANS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
liioiNKs:  >ItsKiio(iK.\N  Family. 

MOCOVIS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Pampas  Tribes. 


MODENA,  Founding  of.     See  Mutina. 

A.  D.  1288-1453. —  Acquired  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Este. — Created  a  Duchy.  See  Este, 
The  llorsi;  of. 

A.  D.  1767. — Expulsion  of  the  Jesuits.  Sec 
.Jesuits:  A.  D.  1761-1769. 

A.  D.  1796. — Dethronement  of  the  Duke  by 
Bonaparte. — Formation  of  the  Cispadane  Re- 
public. Sec  France:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (Octo- 
ber— April). 

A.  D.  1801. —  Annexation  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  18()1-1803. 

A.  D.  1803. — The  duchy  acquired  by  the 
House  of  Austria.     See  Este,  House  of. 

A.  D.  1815. — Given  to  an  Austrian  Prince. 
See  Vienna.  Tiif,  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1831. — Revolt  and  expulsion  of  the 
Duke. — His  restoration  by  Austrian  troops. 
See  Italy:  A.  I).  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1 848-1849. — Abortive  revolution.  See 
Italy:  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1859-1861. —  End  of  the  dukedom. — 
Absorption  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Italy:-  A.  D.  1856-1859;  and  1859-1861. 


MODIUS,  The.     See  Amphora. 

MODOCS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes:  MoDocs. 

MOERIS,  Lake.— "On  tlie  we.st  of  Egypt 
there  is  an  oasis  of  cultivable  land,  the  Fayuni, 
buried  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  and  atlaclied 
by  a  sort  of  isthmus  to  the  country  watered  by 
the  Nile.  In  tlie  centre  of  this  oasis  is  a  large 
plateau  about  the  same  level  as  the  valley  of  the 
Nile;  to  the  west,  however,  a  considerable  de- 
pression of  the  land  produces  a  valley  occupied 
l)y  a  natural  lake  more  than  ton  leagues  in  length, 
the  '  Birkel  Kerun.'  In  tlie  centre  of  this  plateau 
Anienemhc  [twelfth  dynasty]  undertook  the  for- 
mation of  an  artificial  lake  with  an  area  of  ten 


millions  of  square  metres.  If  the  rise  of  tlie  Nile 
was  insulticient,  the  water  was  led  into  the  Lake 
and  stored  up  for  use,  not  only  in  the  Fayum, 
Imt  over  the  whole  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile 
as  far  as  tlie  sea.  If  too  large  arl  inundation 
tlireatened  the  dykes,  the  vast  reservoir  of  the 
artificial  lake  remained  open,  and  when  the  lake 
itself  overflowed,  the  surplus  waters  were  led  by 
a  cana!  into  the  Birket  Kerun.  The  two  names 
given  in  Egypt  to  this  admirable  work  of  Ameii- 
emlie  III.  deserve  to  be  recorded.  Of  one, 
!Meri,  that  is  'the  Lake,'  par  e.xeellence,  the 
Greeks  have  made  Moeris,  a  name  erroneously 
applied  by  them  to  a  king:  whilst  tlie  other, 
P-iom,  'the  Sea,'  has  become,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Arabs,  the  name  of  the  entire  province,  Fay- 
um."— M.  Mariette,  quoted  in  Lenormant's  Man- 
itiili.f  AiieUnt  nist.  of  the  East.  bk.  3,  ell.  2. 

MCESIA,  OR  MiESIA.— 'After  the  Dan- 
ube hail  received  tlie  waters  of  the  Teyss  [Thciss] 
and  the  Save,  it  acquired,  at  least  among  the 
Greeks,  the  name  of  Ister.  It  formerly  divided 
Mcesia  and  Dacia,  the  latter  of  wdiicli,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  w-as  a  conquest  of  Trajan, 
and  the  only  province  beyond  the  river.  .  .  .  On 
the  right  hand  of  the  Danube,  jMoesia,  .  .  .  dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  Avas  broken  into  the  barba- 
rian kingdoms  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Full  of  the  llomiin  Enii>ire,  eh. 
1. — Ma'sia  was  occupied  by  the  Goths  in  the  4th 
centurv.     See  Goths:  A.  D.  341-381:  and  376. 

MOESKIRCH,  Battle  of  (1800).  See 
France:  A.  1).  1800-1801  (May- February). 

MCE  SO-GOTHIC.  See  Goths:  A.  D.  341- 
381. 

MOGONTI ACUM.— "  The  two  liead(iu.artcrs 
of  the  [Roman]  army  of  the  Rhine  were  always 
Vetera,  near  'Wesel,  and  ^Mogontiacum,  the  mod- 
ern ]\Ientz.  .  .  .  Mogontiacum  or  Mentz.  [was] 
from  tlie  time  of  Drusus  down  to  the  end  of  Koine 
the  stronghold  out  of  which  the  Romans  sallied  to 
attack  Germany  from  Gaul,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day  the  true  barrier  of  Germany  against  France. 
Here  the  Romans,  even  after  they  had  abandoned 
their  rule  in  the  re,gion  of  the  upper  Rhine  gen- 
erally, retained  not  merely  the  tete-de-pont  ou 
the  other  bank,  the  'castellum  ^Mogontiacense ' 
((.Pastel),  but  also  that  plain  of  the  Jlaiu  itself,  in 
their  possession;  and  in  this  region  a  Roman 
civilisation  might  establish  itself.  The  land 
originally  belonged  to  the  Chatti,  and  a  Chattan 
triiie,  the  jMattiaci,  remained  settled  here  even 
under  Roman  rule."— T.  ]Mommsen,  Hist,  of 
lloi,,,     hi:  8,  eli.  4  {The  rrorinees.  e.  1). 

MOGUL  EMPIRE.— THE  GREAT  MO- 
GUL.    See  India:  A.  1>.  i;!99-l(l(i.-). 

MOHACS,  Battle  of  ( 1526),     See  Hungary  : 

A.  1).  1487-1. T.Jti Second    Battle   of  (1687). 

See  nuN(.AUV:   A.  D.  I(i83-lt.i99. 

MOHAMMED,  The  Prophet  of  Islam.  See 
Mahometan  (.'onquest  .\nd  Empire Mo- 
hammed, Turkish  Sultan,  A.  D.  1104-1116 

Mohammed  I.,  Turkish  Sultan,  U13-14'21 

Mohammed  II.,  Turkish  Sultan,  1451-1481. 
....Mohammed    III.,    Turkish    Sultan,    15!I5- 

1603 Mohammed     IV.,     Turkish    Sultan, 

1(i49-1687 Mohammed  Mirza,  Shah  of  Per- 
sia, 1577-1582 Mohammed  Shah,  sover- 
eign of  Persia,  18:U-IS-18. 

MOHARRAM  FESTIVAL,  The.  Sec  M  \ 
HoMi;  r  \N  (  Oniji  i:sL':    .V.  1).  Ii80. 

MOHAVES,  OR  MOJAVES,  The.  See 
American  Abohioines:  Apache  Group. 
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MOHAWKS. 


MONASTERY. 


MOHAWKS,   The.      Sio    Ami;iii(  an    Aiio- 

KKIINKS:     Illol^rolS  ('()NKI01)l';i!,\('V. 

MOHAWKS,  The,  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  See  Hostdn:  A.  D.  177:!;  Mini  ^KW 
Vokk:   a.  I).  177;!-177-1. 

MOHAWKS,  OR  MOHOCKS,  of  London. 

MOHEGANS,  OR  MAHICANS,  The.  Sec 
A.MKKUAN'  Ai;()Hi<;iNics:  Ai.ooncjiiian  Family, 
HoHiKANS,  and  STOcKUiiiiKii';  Indians;  alsd, 
Nkw  ICn(U,and:  a.  I).  I();i7. 

MOHILEF,  Battle   of.     See  Russia:  A.  I). 

lHri(.llNK — SkI'IICMIIHU). 

MOHOCKS,  The.— "This  nocturnal  fralcr- 
nily  met  in  the  diiys  of  Queen  Anne:  but  it 
had  been  for  many  previous  years  the  favourite 
amusement  of  dissohito  younu;  men  to  form 
themselves  into  Clubs  and  Associations  for  com- 
mitting all  sorts  of  excesses  in  the  public  streets, 
and  alike  attackiiii;'  orderly  pedestrians,  and  even 
defenceless  women.  These  Clubs  look  various 
slang-  designations.  At  the  Restoration  they 
were  'Mums,'  and  'Tityre-tus. '  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  'Hectors'  and  'Scouivrs, '  wlieii, 
says  Shadwell,  'a  man  co\dd  not  go  from  the 
Ro.se  Tavern  to  the  Piazza  once,  but  he  nuist 
venture  his  life  twice.'  Then  came  the  '  iNick- 
ers,'  whose  delight  it  was  to  smash  windows  with 
.showers  of  halfpence;  next  were  the  '  Hawka- 
bites';  and  lastly  the  'Mohocks.'  These  last 
are  described  in  the  'Spectator,'  No.  324,  as  a 
set  of  men  who  have  borrowed  their  name  fnjin 
a  sort  of  cannil)als,  in  India,  who  subsist  by 
plundering  and  devouring  all  the  nations  aI)out 
them.  .  .  .  Their  avowed  design  was  mischief, 
and  upon  this  foundation  all  their  rules  and 
orders  were  framed.  They  took  care  to  drink 
themselves  to  a  pitch  beyond  reason  or  human- 
ity, and  then  made  a  general  sally,  and  attacked 
all  who  were  in  the  .streets.  Some  were  knocked 
down,  others  stal)l)ed,  and  others  cut  and  c.-ir- 
bonndoed,  .  .  .  They  had  special  barbarities 
which  they  executed  upon  their  prisoners.  'Tip- 
|iing  the  lion'  was  squeezing  the  nose  Hat  to  the 
lace  and  boring  out  the  eyes  with  their  fingers. 
'  Dancing-masters'  were  those  who  taught  their 
scholars  to  cut  capers  by  running  swords  through 
their  legs.  The  'Tumblers'  set  women  on  their 
heads.  The  'Sweaters'  worked  in  parties  <if 
half-a-dozen,  surrounding  their  victims  with  the 
points  of  their  swords.  .  .  .  Another  savage  di- 
version of  the  ^Mohocks  was  their  thrusting 
women  into  barrels,  and  rolling  them  down  Snow 
or  Ludgate  Hill.  ...  At  length  the  villanies  of 
the  Jlohocks  were  attempted  to  be  put  down  by 
a  Royal  proclamation,  issued  on  the  t8th  of 
March,  171'3:  this,  however,  had  very  little  effect, 
for  we  soon  find  Swift  exclaiming;  '  They  go  on 
still  andent  people's  faces  every  night! ' .  .  .  The 
Mohocks  held  together  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  George  I." — .J.  Timbs,  CT»4.?  and 
Cliih  Life  ill  Tj'iiihm.  pp.  33-38. 

MOIRA,  Lord  (Marquis  of  Hastings),  The 
Indian  administration  of.  See  India:  A.  1). 
lao.visui. 

MOJOS,  OR  MOXOS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can  Aboiuoines:    Anoksi.vns;    also,  Bolivia: 

AnOKIOINAL  INUAniTAXTS. 

MOKERN,  Battle  of  (1813).  See  Gehmany: 
A.  I).  18r.3-l.'^l3. 

MOLAI,  Jacques  de,  and  the  fall  of  the 
Templars.  See  Templaus:  A.  D.  1307-1311; 
and  Fuance:  A.  D.  1385-1314. 


MOLASSES  ACT,  The.  See  Unitkd 
SiATios  OK  Am.  :  A.  1>.   i;*;:!-17<if 

MOLDAVIA.  —  MOLDO-WALLACHIA. 

See   liAI.tAX  AND  DaM  lUAN  STATES. 

MOLEMES,  The  Abbey  of.  See  Cistekcian 
<)i:i)i:i!. 

MOLINISTS,  The.     See  .Mvstu  ism. 

MOLINO  DEL  REY,  Battle  of.  See  yU.x- 
ico;   .V.   1).   1847  (.\IaH(  11— Ski'Ti:mi;i-;i<). 

MOLINOS  DEL  REY,  Battle  of  (1808). 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1808-1809  (Uecemuek— 
MAKcn). 

MOLLWITZ,  Battle  of  (1741).  See  Aus- 
tkia:   .\.  1).  1710-1741. 

MOLOSSIANS,    The.      See    IIeixas;    and 

Kl'IKl  s. 

MOLTKE'S  CAMPAIGNS.  See  Turks: 
A.  1).  1831-1840;  Germany:  A.  1).  18G0; 
France:  A.  D.  1870,  and  1870-1871. 

MOLUCCAS:  Secured  by  Spain  (1524). 
See  Amk1!K  a:   A.  1>.   1  ."i  1 !»- 1  r.'M . 

MONA. —  The  ancient  name  of  the  islaml  of 
Angleseji.  It  was  the  linal  seat  of  the  Druidical 
religion  in  Britain.  Taken  by  the  Roin;ins  under 
Suetonius,  A.  D.  61,  the  jn-iests  were  slain,  the 
sacred  groves  destroyed  and  Druidism  |)ra<ti- 
cally  exterminated. — C.  Merivalc,  /&^  cf  Ihe 
Iioinfinx.  ell.  131. — See  Monapia. 

MONACANS,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rioini;s:  Powhatan  CJoneederacy,  and  Iro- 
<iinis  TniBEs  OE  the  South. 

MONAPIA.— "The  name  of  Monai)i;i  first 
occurs  in  Pliuy,  and  must  be  unquestionably 
idenlitied  with  the  Isle  of  Man;  though  the  name 
of  the  latter  would  dispose  us  at  first  to  consider 
it  as  representing  Mona.  But  the  Mona  of  tlie 
Romans,  which  was  attacked  by  Suetonius  Panli- 
nus  and  Agricola,  was  certainly  Anglesea. " — E. 
II.  Buuburv,  Hint,  of  Ancient  Gear/.,  ch.  24,  sirt. 

2,    fn,,l-l,„t,'' 

MONASTERY.—  MONASTICISM.— 
CONVENT. —ABBEY.  — PRIORY.— "Jlo- 

nasticism  was  not  the  i)roduct  of  Christianity;  it 
was  the  inheritance  of  the  Church,  not  its  inven- 
tion; not  the  offspring,  but  the  adopted  chiM. 
The  old  antagonism  between  mind  and  matter, 
flesh  and  spirit,  self  and  the  world  has  asserted 
itself  in  all  ages,  especially  among  the  nations 
of  the  East.  The  Essenes,  the  Therapeutic,  and 
other  Oriental  mystics,  were  as  truly  the  jjreeur- 
sors  of  Christian  asceticism  iu  the  desert  or  in 
tlie  cloister,  as  Elijah  and  St.  .lohu  the  Baptist. 
The  Neoplatonism  of  Alexandria,  extolling  the 
passionless  man  above  him  who  regulates  his 
passions,  sanctioned  and  systematized  this  crav- 
ing after  a  life  of  utter  abstraction  from  external 
things,  this  abhorrence  of  all  contact  with  what 
is  material  as  a  defilement.  •  Doubtless  the  cher- 
ished remembrance  of  the  niartvrs  and  confessors, 
who  in  the  preceding  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  had  triumphed  over  many  a  sanguinary  per- 
secution, gave  a  fresh  impulse  in  the  fourtii  cen- 
tury to  this  propensity  to  asceticism,  stimulating 
the  devout  to  vie  with  their  forefathers  iu  the 
faith  by  their  voluntary  endurance  of  self -iufiieted 
austerities.  .  .  .  The  terms  monastery,  originally 
the  cell  or  cave  of  a  solitary,  laura,  an  irregular 
cluster  of  cells,  and  ca-nobiuni,  an  association  of 
monks,  few  or  many,  under  one  roof  and  under 
one  control,  mark  the  three  earliest  stages  iu  the 
development  of  monasticism.  In  Syria  and  Pal- 
estine each  monk  originally  had  a  separ;ite  cell; 
in  Lower  Egypt  two  were  together  iu  one  cell. 
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wlicncc  tlio  term  'syncellita,'  or  sliaror  of  lljc 
cell,  came  to  exju'ess  tliis  sort  of  comnuk-sliip  ;  iu 
the  Thebaid,  under  Pacliomius  of  Talienua,  each 
cell  contaiued  three  monks.  At  a  later  period 
the  monks  arrogated  to  themselves  by  general 
consent  the  title  of  '  the  religious,'  and  admission 
into  a  monastery  was  termed  '  conversion '  to  God. 
.  .  .  The  history  of  monasticism,  like  the  history 
of  states  and  institutions  in  general,  divides  itself 
broadl.y  into  three  great  periods,  of  growth,  of 
glorv,  and  of  decay.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century  to  the  close  of  the  fifth, 
from  Antony  the  hermit  to  Benedict  of  Monte 
Casino,  is  the  age  of  luidisciplined  impulse  of 
enthusiasm  not  as  yet  regulated  by  experience. 
.  .  .  Everything  is  ou  a  scale  of  illogical  exag- 
geration, is  wanting  in  balance,  in  ]iro])ortion, 
in  symmetry.  Because  purit}',  unworldliness, 
charity,  are  virtues,  therefore  a  woman  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  venomous  reptile,  gold  as  a  worth- 
less pebble;  the  deadliest  foe  and  the  dearest 
friend  are  to  be  esteemed  just  alike.  Because  it 
is  right  to  be  humble,  therefore  the  monk  cuts 
off  hand,  ear,  or  tongue,  to  avoid  being  made 
bishop,  and  feigns  idiocy,  in  order  not  to  be  ac- 
counted wise.  Because  it  is  well  to  teach  people 
to  be  patient,  therefore  a  sick  monk  never  speaks 
a  kind  word  for  years  to  the  brother  monk  who 
nunsed  him.  Because  it  is  right  to  keep  the  lips 
from  idle  words,  therefore  a  monk  holds  a  large 
stone  in  his  mouth  for  three  years.  Every  pre- 
cept is  to  be  taken  literally,  and  obeyed  unrea- 
souingly.  Therefore  monks  who  have  been 
plundered  b}^  a  robber  run  after  him  to  give  him 
:i  something  which  has  escaped  his  notice.  Self- 
denial  is  en,joine<l  in  the  gospel.  Therefore  the 
austerities  of  asceticism  are  to  be  simply  endless. 
One  ascetic  makes  his  dwelling  in  a  hollow  tree, 
another  in  a  cave,  another  in  a  tomb,  another  ou 
the  top  of  a  pillar,  another  has  so  lost  the  very 
appearance  of  a  man,  tliat  he  is  shot  at  by  shep- 
herds, who  mistake  him  for  a  wolf.  The  natural 
instincts,  instead  of  being  trained  and  cultivated, 
are  to  be  killed  outriglif,  in  this  abhorrence  of 
things  material.  .  .  .  The  period  which  follows, 
from  the  first  Benedict  to  Charlemagne,  exhibits 
monasticism  in  a  more  mature  stage  of  activity. 
The  social  intercourse  of  the  monastery,  duly 
harmonized  by  a  traditional  routine,  with  its 
subordination  of  rank  and  oltices,  its  division  of 
duties,  its  mutual  dependence  of  all  on  each 
other,  and  on  their  head,  civilized  the  monastic 
life;  and,  as  the  monk  himself  became  subject  to 
the  refining  infiueuces  of  civilization,  he  went 
forth  into  the  world  to  civilize  others.  .  .  .  Had 
it  not  been  for  monks  and  monasteries,  the  bar- 
barian deluge  might  have  swept  away  utterly 
the  traces  of  Roman  civilization.  The  Benedic- 
tine monk  was  the  pioneer  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  in  England,  Germany,  Poland,  Bo- 
hcMnia,  Sweden,  Denmark.  The  schools  attached 
to  the  Lerinensian  monasteries  were  the  precur- 
sors of  the  Benedictine  seminaries  in  France  and 
of  the  professional  (rhairs  tilled  by  learned  Bene- 
dictines in  the  universities  of  mediaeval  Christen- 
dom. AVith  the  incessant  din  of  arms  around 
liim,  it  was  the  luonk  in  his  cloister,  even  in 
regions  beyond  the  immediate  spliere  of  Bene- 
dict's legislation,  even  in  the  remote  fastnes.ses,  for 
instance  of  .M<innt  Athos,  who,  by  preserving 
and  transcribing  ;uicii-nl  maiHi.scri]jts,  both  Chris- 
tian and  ])agan,  as  well  as  by  recording  his  ob- 
servations of  conteniijoraneous  events,  was  hand- 


ing down  the  torch  of  knowledge  unquenched  to 
future  geni'rations,  and  ho.irding  up  stores  of 
erudition  fcjrthe  researches  of  a  more  enlightened 
age.  The  first  musicians,  painters,  farmers, 
statesmen,  in  Europe,  after  the  downfall  of  Im- 
perial Rome  under  the  onslaught  of  the  barbari- 
ans, were  monks." — I.  Gregory  Smith,  Christian 
Moiinsticism,  iidrod. — "The  monastic  stream, 
which  had  been  born  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt, 
divided  itself  into  two  great  arms.  The  "one 
spread  in  the  East,  at  first  inundated  everything, 
then  concentrated  and  lost  itself  there.  Tlie 
other  escaped  into  the  West,  and  sjjread  itself  Ijy 
a  thousand  channels  over  an  entire  w-orld  which 
had  to  be  covered  and  fertilised."  Athanasius, 
who  was  driven  twice  by  persecution  to  take 
refuge  among  the  hermits  iu  the  Thebaid,  Egypt, 
and  who  was  three  times  exiled  by  an  imperial 
order  to  the  West,  "became  thus  the  natural 
liidv  between  the  Fathers  of  the  desert  and  those 
vast  regions  which  their  successors  were  to  con- 
quer and  transform.  ...  It  was  in  340  that  he 
came  for  the  first  time  to  Rome,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  violence  of  the  Arians,  and  invoke  the 
])rotectiou  of  Pope  Julius.  .  .  .  He  spread  in 
Rome  the  first  report  of  the  life  led  by  the  monks 
in  the  Thebaid,  of  the  marvellous  exploits  of 
Anthony,  who  was  still  alive,  of  the  immense 
foundations  wiiicli  Pacome  was  at  that  time  form- 
ing u])on  the  banks  of  the  higher  Nile.  He  had 
brought  with  him  two  of  the  most  austere 
of  these  monks.  .  .  .  The  narratives  of  Athana- 
sius .  .  .  roused  tlie  hearts  and  imaginations 
of  the  Rotnans,  and  especially  of  the  Roman 
women.  The  name  of  monk,  to  which  popidar 
prejudice  seems  already  to  have  attached  a  kind 
of  ignominy,  became  immediately  an  honoured 
and  envied  title.  The  impression  produced  at 
first  by  the  exhortations  of  the  illustrious  exile, 
was  extended  and  .strengthened  during  the  two 
other  visits  which  he  made  to  the  Internal  Citj'. 
Some  time  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  St  An- 
thony, Athanasius,  at  the  request  of  his  disciples, 
wrote  the  life  of  the  patriarch  of  th(.'  Thebaitl ;  and 
this  biography,  circulating  thrimgli  all  the  West, 
inunediately  acquired  there  the  jiopidaritj'  of  a 
legend,  and  the  authority  of  a  confession  of  faith. 
.  .  .  Under  tins  narrative  form,  says  St  Gregory 
of  N'aziauzus,  he  promulgated  the  laws  of  mon- 
astic life.  The  town  and  environs  of  Rome  were 
soon  full  of  monasteries,  rapidly  occupied  by 
men  distinguished  alike  by  birth,  fortune  and 
knowledge,  who  lived  there  in  charity,  sanctity, 
and  freedom.  From  Rome  the  new  institution, 
already  distinguished  Ijy  the  name  of  religicpn, 
or  religious  life,  par  excellence,  extended  it.self 
over  all  Italy.  It  was  planted  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  by  the  influence  of  a  great  bishop,  Euse- 
bius  of  Vercelli.  .  .  .  From  the  continent  the 
new  inslilulion  ra])idly  gained  the  isles  of  the 
Jledilerranean,  and  even  the  rugged  rocks  of  the 
Gargon  and  of  Caju-aja,  where  the  moidis.  volun- 
tarily exiled  from  the  world,  went  to  take  the 
place  of  the  (;riminalsand  iiolilical  victims  whom 
the  emperors  had  been  accustomed  to  banish 
thither.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the 
cenobitical  institution  had,  .since  St  Pacome, 
made  out.  tuider  the  name  of  Rule,  instructions 
and  constitutions  for  the  use  of  their  immediate 
dis(;iples;  but  none  of  these  works  had  ac(piireil 
an  extensive  or  lasting  sway.  In  llic  lOasl.  it  is 
true,  the  rule  of  St  Basil  bad  jirevailcd  in  a 
nuiltitude   of  monasteries,  yet  notwillistanding 
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C'nssiiinus,  in  visit iii";  Eirypt,  I'alLsliiie,  and 
.Mtsi)|iol;iiiiiii,  found  tlicR'  almost  as  mauy  diirer- 
ciil  nilcs  as  tliore  were  monasteries.  In  tlie 
West,  llie  diversity  was  still  more  strange.  Eaeli 
man  made  for  himself  his  own  rule  and  disei- 
])liue,  taking  his  authority  from  the  writings  or 
example  of  the  Kastern  Fathers.  The  (Jauls  es- 
pecially e.xelainicd  against  the  extreme  rigour  of 
the  fasts  and  alislinenees,  whieh  might  be  suita- 
ble uniler  a  fervid  sliy  like  that  of  Egypt  or 
Syria,  but  whieh  could  not  be  endured  by  what 
they  already  called  Gulliean  weakness:  and  even 
in  the  initial  fervour  of  the  monasteries  of  tlu^ 
Jura,  they  had  succeeded  in  imposing  a  necessary 
medium  upon  their  chiefs.  Hero  it  was  the 
changing  will  of  an  abbot;  there  a  written  r\ile; 
<Osewher<',  tiie  traditions  of  tlie  elders,  whieli  ile- 
terniined  thi'  order  of  conventual  life.  In  some 
houses  various  rides  were  practised  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  eacli  cell,  and  were  changed  aecor<ling 
to  the  times  and  places.  They  passed  thus  from 
excessive  au.sterity  to  laxness,  and  conversely, 
according  to  the  liking  of  each.  Uncertainty 
and  instability  were  everywhere,  ,  ,  ,  A  general 
arrangement  was  jireeisely  what  was  most  want- 
ing in  monastii^  life.  There  were  an  immense 
numbi^r  of  monks;  there  had  been  among  tliem 
,saints  and  illustrious  men;  but  to  speak  truly, 
tiie  monastic  order  had  still  no  existence.  Even 
where  the  rule  of  St  Basil  had  acquired  the  nec- 
essary degree  of  establishment  and  authority  — 
tliat  "is  to  say,  in  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
East  —  the  gift  of  fertility  was  denied  to  it,  ,  ,  , 
In  the  West  also,  towards  the  end  of  the  lifth  een- 
tury,  the  cenobitical  institution  sei'iiied  to  have 
fallen  into  the  torpor  and  sterility  of  the  East. 
After  St  Jerome,  who  died  in  420,  and  St  Augus- 
tine, who  died  in  430,  after  the  Fathers  of  Lerins, 
whose  splendour  paled  towanls  4ol),  there  was  a 
kind  of  eclipse,  ,  ,  ,  Except  in  Ireland  and 
Gaul,  where,  in  most  of  the  provinces,  some  new 
foundations  rose,  a  general  interruiJtion  was  ob- 
servable in  the  extension  of  the  institution.  .  .  . 
If  this  cclip,se  had  lasted,  the  history  of  the 
numks  of  the  West  would  only  have  been,  like 
that  of  the  Eastern  monks,  a  sublime  but  brief 
liassage  in  the  annals  of  the  Church,  instead  of 
i)i'iug  their  longest  and  best-filled  page.  This 
was  not  to  be :  but  to  keep  the  promises  which 
the  monastic  order  had  made  to  the  Church  and 
to  the  new-born  Christendom,  it  needed,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century,  a  new  and  ener- 
getic impulse,  such  as  wo\dd  concentrate  and 
discipline  so  many  scattered,  irregular,  and  inter- 
mittent forces;  a  uniform  and  universally  accept- 
ed rule;  a  legislator  inspired  bj'  the  fertile  and 
glorious  past,  to  establish  and  govern  the  future, 
God  provided  for  that  necessity  by  sending  St 
Reiicdiet  into  the  world," — Count  de  Jloutalem- 
l)ert.  The  Moii/.x  of  (he  West,  -e.  1,  pp.  3S1-38T 
mid  512-51.'5.  — "  TJie  very  word  monastery  is  a 
misnomer;  the  word  is  a  Greek  word,  and  means 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  solitary  person,  living  in 
seclusion,  ,  ,  ,  In  the  13th  century  ,  .  .  a  mon- 
astery meant  what  we  now  understand  it  to 
mean — viz.,  the  abode  of  a  society  of  men  or 
women  who  lived  together  in  common  —  who 
were  supposed  to  partake  of  common  meals;  to 
sleep  together  in  one  conmion  dormitory ;  to  at- 
tend certain  services  together  in  tlieir  common 
churcli ;  to  transact  certain  business  or  pursue 
certain  employments  in  the  sight  and  hearing  of 


each  other  in  the  common  cloister;  and,  wlien  the 
end  came,  to  be  laid  side  by  side  in  the  common 
graveyard,  where  in  theory  none  but  members  of 
the  order  could  lind  a  resting-])lace  for  their  boia-s. 
When  I  say  '  societies  of  men  and  women  '  I  am 
again  reminded  that  the  other  term,  'convent,' 
has  somehow  got  to  be  used  commonly  in  a  mis- 
taken sense.  People  use  the  word  as  if  it  ,signi- 
lied  a  religious  house  tenanteil  exclusively  by 
women.  The  truth  is  that  a  convent  is  nothing 
more  than  a  Latin  name  for  an  association  of 
persons  who  have  come  together  with  a  view  to 
live  for  a  connnon  object  and  to  submit  to  cer- 
tain rides  in  the  ordering  of  their  d.iily  lives. 
The  monastery  was  the  common  dwelling-place;' 
the  convent  was  the  society  of  persons  inhal)iting 
it;  and  the  ordinary  fornuda  used  when  a  liody 
of  monks  or  nuns  execute'  any  corporate  act  — 
such  as  buying  or  selling  land  —  by  any  legal 
instrument  is,  '  The  Prior  and  Convent  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Norwich ; ' 
■  the  Abbot  and  Convent  of  the  .Alonastery  of  St. 
Peter's,  Westminster ; '  '  the  Abbess  and  ( 'onvent 
of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Mary  ;ind  St,  Bernard 
at  Lacock,'  and  so  on,  .  ,  ,  A  monastery  in 
theory  then  was,  as  it  was  called,  a  Religious 
House  It  was  supposed  to  he  the  home  of  peo- 
ple whose  lives  were  i)assc(l  in  the  worship  of 
God,  and  in  taking  care  of  their  own  souls,  and 
making  themselves  fit  for  a  better  world  than  this 
hereafter.  .  .  .  The  church  of  a  monastery  was 
the  heart  of  the  place.  It  was  not  that  the 
church  was  built  for  the  monastery,  but  the  mon- 
astery existed  for  the  church,  ,  ,  ,  Almost  as  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  a  monastery  as  the  church 
was  the  cloister  or  great  quadrangle,  inclosed 
on  all  sides  by  the  high  walls  of  the  monastic 
buildings,  ,  .  .  All  round  this  quadrangle  ran  a 
covered  arcade,  whose  roof,  leaning  against  the 
high  walls,  was  supported  on  the  inner  side  b)' 
an  open  trellis  work  in  stone  —  often  exhibiting 
great  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship  — 
tln'ough  which  light  and  air  was  admitted  into 
the  arcade,  ,  ,  .  The  cloister  was  really  the  liv- 
ing place  of  the  monks.  Here  they  pursued 
their  daily  avocations,  here  they  tauglit  their 
school,  ,  ,  .  'But  surely  a  monk  always  lived  in 
a  cell,  didn't  he'? '  The  sooner  we  get  rid  of  that 
delusion  the  better.  Be  it  understood  that  until 
Henry  II,  founded  the  Carthusian  Abbey  of 
Witham,  in  1178,  there  was  no  such  thing  known 
in  England  as  a  monk's  cell,  as  we  understand 
the  term.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Carthusian 
order,  and  when  it  was  first  introduced  it  was 
regarded  as  a  startling  novelty  for  any  i)rivacy 
or  anything  approaching  .solitude  to  be  tolerated 
in  a  "monastery.  The  Carthusian  system  never 
fotmd  much  favour  in  England.  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  may  be  said 
that  all  English  monks  were  professedly  under 
one  and  the  same  Rule  —  the  famous  Benedictine 
Rule.  The  Rule  of  a  monastery  was  the  consti- 
tution or  code  of  laws,  which  regulated  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  house,  and  the  Rule  of  St,  Bene- 
dict dates  back  as  far  as  the  6th  century,  though 
it  was  not  introduced  into  England  for  more  than 
100  years  after  it  had  been  adopted  elsewhere, 
,  ,  ,  Al.iout  150  years  before  the  Conquest,  a 
great  reformation  hatl  been  attempted  of  the 
French  monasteries,  ,  ,  ,  the  reformers  breaking 
away  from  the  old  Benedictines  and  subjecting 
themselves  to  a  new  and  improved  Rule,  These 
first  reformers  were  called  Cluniac  monks,  from 
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the  great  Abbey  of  Chigiii,  in  Burgiinch-,  in 
which  the  new  order  of  things  had  begun.  The 
lirst  Englisli  house  of  reformed  or  Cluniac 
monks  was  founded  at  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  11 
years  after  tlie  Conquest.  .  .  .  The  constitution 
of  every  convent,  great  or  small,  was  monarchi- 
cal. Tlie  head  of  the  house  was  almost  an  abso- 
lute .sovereign,  and  was  called  the  Abbot.  His 
dominions  often  extended,  even  in  England,  over 
a  ver_v  wide  tract  of  country,  an<l  sometimes  over 
several  minor  monasteries  which  Avere  called  Cells. 
.  .  .  The  heads  of  these  cells  or  subject  houses 
wei'O  called  Priors.  An  Abbey  was  a  monasters 
which  was  iude|.ieudent.  A  priory  was  a  monas- 
tery which  in  theory  or  in  fact  was  subject  to  an 
abbey.  All  the  Cluniac  monasteries  in  England 
were  thus  said  to  be  alien  priories,  liecause  they 
were  mere  cells  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Clugni  in 
France,  to  which  each  priory  paid  heavy  tribute. " 
— A.  Jessopii,  The  Cmainfj  of  the  Friars,  ch.  o. 


Also  in:  E.  L.  Cutts,  Sccucx  nud  Characters 
of  the  Middle  Ar/es,  c7i.  6. — J.  Bingham,  Aiitirj.  of 
the  Chrixt.  Oh.]  hk.  7,  ch.  3,  «ert.  11-14.— I.  G. 
Smith,  Christian  Monasticism,  4-9<A  Centimes. 
—  See,  also,  Ccenobium;  L.\uiias;  Mendicant 
Orders;  Benedictine;  Cistercian;  Carmel- 
ite, and  Austin  Canons. 

MONASTERIES,  The  English,  Suppres- 
sion of.     See  England:   A.  I).  \')'i')-\'VA\). 

MONASTIC  LIBRARIES.  See  Libra- 
riks.  .Mi:i)1.evai.. 

MONASTIC  ORDERS.  See  Austin  C.vn- 
ONS;  Benedictine  Uhdi;rs:  C.vpuchins;  Car- 
melite Friars;  Carthusian;  Cistercian; 
Clairvaux;  Clugnv;  JIendicant  Orders; 
Kecollects:  Servites:  Tiie.\tines;  Trapplsts. 

MONgON.OR  MONZON,  Treaty  of  (1626). 
SeeFltANci;;   A.  1).   l(i-'4-Hiiti. 

MONCONTOUR,  Battle  of  (1569).  See 
Fr.vnce:  a.  D.  l.JGa-l.::o. 
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Nature  and  Origin  of  Money. — "When  the 
division  of  lalicmr  has  been  once  thoroughl}'  es- 
tablished, it  is  l)ut  a  very  small  part  of  a  man's 
wants  which  the  produce  of  his  own  labour  can 
supph'.  He  supplies  the  far  greater  part  of 
them  by  exchanging  that  surplus  part  of  tlie 
produce  of  his  own  labour,  which  is  over  aud 
above  his  own  consumption,  for  such  parts  of 
the  produce  of  other  men's  labour  as  he  has  oc- 
casion for.  Every  man  thus  lives  by  exchang- 
ing, or  becomes  in  some  measure  a  merch;int, 
ami  the  society  it.self  grows  to  be  what  is  proji- 
erl}'  a  commercial  society.  But  when  the  di- 
vision of  labour  first  began  to  take  place,  this 
power  of  exchanging  must  frequently  have  been 
very  much  clogged  and  embarrassed  in  itsoiiera- 
tioiis.  One  man.  we  shall  suppose,  has  more  of 
a  certain  commodity  than  be  himself  has  occasion 
for,  while  another  luis  less.  The  former  conse- 
quently would  be  glad  to  dispose  of.  and  the 
latter  to  purchase,  a  part  of  this  superfluity. 
But  if  this  latter  should  chance  to  have  nothing 
that  the  former  stands  in  need  of,  no  exchange 
can  be  made  between  them.  The  butcher  has 
more  meat  in  his  shop  than  he  himself  can  con- 
sume, and  the  brewer  and  the  baker  would  each 
of  them  be  willing  to  purchase  a  part  of  it.  But 
they  have  nothing  to  offer  in  exchange,  except 
the  diiferent  productions  of  their  respective 
tra<les,  and  the  liutcher  is  already  provided  with 
:dl  the  bread  and  beer  which  he  has  immediate 
occiision  for.  No  exchange  can,  in  this  case,  be 
maile  between  them.  ...  In  order  to  avoid  the 
inconveniencj'  of  such  .situations,  every  prudent 
man  in  every  period  of  society,  after  the  first 
estal)lishment  of  the  division  of  labour,  must 
naturally  have  endeavoured  to  manage  his  affairs 
in  such  a  manner,  as  to  liavc  at  all  times  by  liinu 
besides  the  pecidiar  produce  of  hisown  industry, 
;i  certain  quantity  of  some  one  commodity  or 
otlier,  such  as  he  imagined  few  pcoiile  would  be 
likely  to  refuse  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of 
their  industry.  Many  different  eonuuodities,  it 
is  probable,  "were  successively  both  thought  of 
and  employed  for  this  pui'pose.  In  the  rude 
ages  of  society,  cattle  are  said  to  have  been  the 
connnon  instrument  of  eonnnerce;  and,  though 
they  nuist  liave  been  a  most  inconvenient  one. 


yet  in  old  times  we  find  things  were  frequently 
valued  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  which 
had  been  given  in  exchange  for  them.  Tlie 
armour  of  Diomede,  says  Homer,  cost  only  nine 
oxen;  but  that  of  Glaucus  cost  an  hundred  oxen. 
Salt  is  said  to  be  the  common  instrument  of  com- 
merce and  exchange  in  Abys-sinia;  a  species  of 
shells  in  some  jiarts  of  the  coasts  of  India ;  dried 
cod  at  Newfoundland;  tobacco  in  Virginia; 
sugar  in  some  of  our  West  India  colonies ;  liitles 
or  dressed  leather  in  some  other  countries;  and 
there  is  at  this  day  [liT")]  a  village  in  Scotland 
where  it  is  not  uncommon,  I  am  told,  for  a  work- 
man to  earrj'  nails  instead  of  money  to  the 
liaker's  shop  or  the  alehouse.  In  all  countries, 
however,  men  seem  at  last  to  have  been  deter- 
mined by  irresistible  reasons  to  give  the  prefer- 
ence, for  this  employment,  to  metals  above  every 
other  commodity." — Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of 
yations.  ch.  4,  hk.  \  (i\  1). — "There  is  ...  no 
machine  which  has  saved  as  much  labor  as 
mone}'.  .  .  .  The  invention  of  money  has  been 
rightly  compared  to  the  invention  of  writing 
with  letters.  We  may,  however,  call  the  intro- 
duction of  money  as  the  universal  medium  of 
exchange  .  .  .  one  •  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beneticent  of  advances  ever  made  by  the  race. 
.  .  .  Very  different  kinds  of  commodities  have, 
according  to  circumstances,  been  used  as  money ; 
but  uniformly  only  such  as  possess  a  universally 
recogni/ed  economic  value.  On  the  whole, 
people  in  a  low  stage  of  civilization  are  wont  to 
employ,  mainly,  only  ordinary  commodities, 
such  as  are  calculated  to  satisfy  a  vulgar  and 
urgent  want,  as  an  instrument  of  exchange.  As 
they  advance  in  civilization,  they,  at  each  step, 
choose  a  more  and  more  costly  object,  fen'  this 
purpose,  and  one  which  ministers  to  the  more 
elevated  wants.  Ivjtccs  of  hunters,  at  least  in 
non-tropie:d  countries,  usually  use  skins  as 
money;  that  is  the  almost  exclusive  iiroduct  of 
their  labor,  one  which  can  be  preserved  for  a 
long  period  of  time,  which  constitutes  their  prin- 
cipal article  of  clothing  and  their  principiU  ex- 
port in  the  more  highly  developed  regions. 
Nomadic  races  and  the  lower  agricultural  races, 
pass,  by  a  natural  gnidation,  to  the  use  of  cattle 
as   money;    which  suppo.ses  rich  pasturages  at 
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tlic  ilisi)i)sid  of  all.  If  it  were  olJurwiso,  there 
wiiiilil  be  a  gieat  innny  to  whom  payments  of 
this  kiud  liiul  been  niiulc.  wlio  would  not  know 
whiit  to  do  with  the'  eattle  niven  them,  on  ae- 
eount  of  tlio  eharges  for  their  niaiiitcnance.  .  .  . 
That  ]nelals  wer(^  used  for  the  jHirpose  of  money 
mueh  later  than  the  eommodities  aljove  men- 
tioned, and  the  precious  metals  in  turn  later  than 
the  non-preeious  metals,  cannot  by  any  means 
be  shown  to  be  universally  true.  ]{atlier  is  gold 
in  some  eountrics  to  be  ol)tained  by  the  e.xercise 
of  so  little  skill,  and  botli  gold  and  .silver  satisfy 
a  want  so  live  and  general,  and  one  so  early  felt, 
that  they  are  to  lie  met  with  as  an  instrument  of 
{■xehange  in  very  early  times.  In  the  ease  of 
isolated  raees,  much  <lepends  on  the  nature  of 
the  ntelals  with  wdueli  the  geologic  eonstitiUion 
of  the  country  has  furnished  them.  In  general, 
however,  the  above  law  is  found  to  prevail  here. 
The  higlier  the  development  of  a  jieople  becomes, 
the  more  frequent  is  tlie  occurreneo  of  large  pay- 
ments; .and  to  elVeet  these,  the  more  costly  a 
metal  is,  the  better,  of  course,  it  is  ada|)ted  to 
ellect  such  payments.  Besides,  mdy  rich  nations 
are  able  to  jiossess  the  costly  metals  in  a  cpiantity 
absolutely  great.  Among  the  Jews,  gold  as 
money  dates  only  from  the  time  of  David.  King 
Pheidon,  of  Argos,  it  is  said,  introduced  silver 
money  into  Greece,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  bc.'fore  f.'hrist.  Gtdd  came  into 
u.se  at  a  mueh  later  period.  The  Romans  struck 
silver  money,  for  the  (ir.st  time,  in  ~l)S)  befcn-e 
Christ,  and,  in  20T,  the  fir.st  gold  coins.  Among 
modern  nations,  \'enicc  (1285)  and  Florence  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  to  have  coined  gold  in  any 
quantity." — AY.  Uoscher,  Principles  of  Political 
Econoiiin,  hk.  2,  ch.  3,  sect.  117-119  (;-.  1). 

Ancient  Egypt  and  Babylonia. — "  !Money 
seems  to  us  now  so  obvious  a  cimvenience,  and 
so  much  a  necessity  of  conuuerce,  that  it  ap- 
pears almost  inconceivable  that  a  people  who 
created  the  Sphin.K  and  the  Pyramids,  the  tem- 
ples of  Ipsamljoid  and  Karnac,  should  have  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  coins.  Yet  it  appears  from 
the  statements  of  Herodotus,  and  the  evidence 
of  the  monuments  tliemselves,  tliat  this  was 
really  the  case.  As  regards  the  commercial  and 
lianking  systems  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  are  almost 
entirely  without  information.  Their  standard 
of  value  seems  to  have  been  the  'outen  '  or  'ten' 
of  copjier  (94-90  grammes),  which  circulated  like 
the  a'S  rude  of  the  Komaus  by  weight,  and  in  the 
form  of  bricks,  being  measured  by  the  balance. 
It  was  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Mount  Sinai, 
which  were  worked  as  early  as  the  fourth  dy- 
nasty. Gold  and  silver  a])i3ear  to  have  been  also 
used,  though  less  frequentlj-.  Like  copper,  they 
were  sometimes  in  the  form  of  bricks,  luit  gener- 
ally in  rings,  resembling  the  ring  money  of  the 
ancient  Celts,  which  is  said  to  jiave  been  em- 
ployed in  Ireland  down  to  the  12th  century,  and 
still  holds  its  own  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  This 
approximated  very  nearly  to  the  possession  of 
money,  but  it  wanted  what  the  Roman  lawyers 
called  '  the  law  '  and  '  the  form.'  Neither  the 
weight  nor  the  iiureness  was  guaranteed  by  any 
public  authority.  Such  a  state  of  things  seems 
to  us  very  inconvenient,  hut  after  all  it  is  not 
very  different  from  that  wdiich  prevails  in  China 
even  at  the  [iresent  day.  The  first  money  struck 
in  Egypt,  and  that  for  the  use  rather  of  the 
Greek  and  Phuinician  merchants  than  of  the  na- 
tives, was  by  the  Satrap  Aryandes.     In  ancient 


l!al)ylonia  and  As.syria,  as  in  Egypt,  the  precious 
metals,  and  esijcciall^'  silver,  circulated  as  un- 
coined ingots.  They  were  readily  taken  indeed, 
but,  taken  by  weight  and  verified  l)y  the  balance 
like  any  other  merchandisi'  'J'hc  excavalion.s  in 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  which  have  thrown  so 
much  light  upon  ancient  history,  have  alVorded 
lissome  interesting  information  as  to  the  com- 
mercial arrangemeut.s  of  these  countries,  and  we 
now  po.s.sess  a  considerable  nund)er  of  receipt.s, 
contracts,  and  other  records  relating  to  loans  of 
silver  on  personal  se('urities  at  fixed  rates  of  in- 
terest; loans  on  landed  or  house  i)ro]ieny;  sales 
of  land,  in  one  case  with  a  jdan;  sales  of  slaves, 
iV:c.  The.se  were  engraved  on  tablets  of  clav, 
which  were  then  burnt.  M.  Lenorniant  divides 
tliese  most  interesting  documents  into  five  prin- 
cipal types: — 1.  Simple  obligations.  2.  Olilig.i- 
tions  with  a  penal  clause  in  case  of  non-fulfil- 
ment. One  he  gives  which  had  79  days  to  run. 
3.  Obligations  with  the  guarantee  of  a  third 
party.  4,  Oliligalions  payable  to  a  third  |ier- 
son.  Ti.  Drafts  drawn  upon  one  place,  payable  in 
another.  .  .  .  These  Assyrian  drafts  were  ne- 
gotiable, but  from  the  nature  of  things  could  not 
pass  by  endorsement,  because,  when  the  clay 
was  once  baked,  nothing  new  could  be  added, 
and  under  these  circumstances  the  name  of  the 
payee  was  frequently  onntted.  It  seems  to  fol- 
low that  they  nuist  have  been  regularly  advised. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  siu-h  instruments, 
and  especially  letters  of  credit,  should  have  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  coins.  The  earliest  bank- 
ing firm  of  wdiich  we  have  any  account  is  said 
to  be  that  of  Egibi  and  Company,  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  whom  we  are  indelited  to  Jlr,  Bosca- 
wen,  Mr.  Finches,  and  Mr.  Hilton  Price.  Several 
documents  and  records  belonging  to  this  family 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  They  are  on  clay 
tablets,  and  Avere  di.seovcred  in  an  earthenware 
jar  found  in  tli<'  ncighliourliood  of  Ilillah.  a  few 
miles  from  Babylon.  The  house  is  said  to  have 
acted  as  a  sort  of  national  bank  of  Babylon:  the 
founder  of  the  hou.se,  Egibi,  probably  lived  in 
the  rei.gn  of  Sennacherib,  about  700  B.  C.  This 
family  has  been  traced  dui'ing  a  century  and  a 
half,  and  through  five  generations,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Darius.  At  the  same  time,  the  tablets 
hitherto  translated  scarcely  seem  to  me  to  i«-ove 
that  the  firm  acted  as  liaukers,  in  our  sen.se  of 
the  word," — Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Tin;  JJixtory  of  Money 
^Xineteenth  Cent.,  Nov.,  1879). — "We  have  an 
enormous  number  of  the  documents  of  this  firm, 
beginning  with  Nebueliailnezzar  the  Great,  and 
going  on  for  some  five  generations  or  so  to  the 
time  of  Darius.  The  tablets  are  dated  month 
after  mouth  and  year  after  year,  and  thus  they 
afford  us  a  sure  method  of  fixing  the  chronology 
of  that  very  uncertaiu  period  of  history.  There 
is  a  small  contract  taldet  in  the  ^Museum  at 
Zl'irich,  discovered  by  Dr.  0|ipert,  dated  in  the 
5th  year  of  Pacorus,  king  of  Persia,  wdio  reigned 
about  the  time  of  Domitian.  There  is  a  little 
doubt  about  the  reading  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  the  name,  but  if  it  is  correct,  it  will  prove 
that  the  ti.se  of  cuneiform  did  not  fall  into  disuse 
until  after  the  Christian  Era.  .  .  .  Some  have 
tried  to  show  that  Egibi  is  the  Babylonian  form  of 
Jacob,  which  would  lead  one  to  suspect  the  famih- 
to  have  been  Jews;  but  this  is  not  certain  at  pres- 
ent."— E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Bahi/loiiiiin  Life  and  His- 
tory, p.  11.'). — •■  It  is  in  the  development  of  trade, 
and  especially  of  banking,  ratlier  than  in  manu- 
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factures,  (hut  Babylonia  and  C'haldiTa  -were  in 
advance  of  all  tlic  rest  of  the  world.  The  most 
cautious  Assyriologists  are  the  least  confident  in 
their  renderings  of  the  uumerous  contract  tablets 
from  which,  if  they  were  accurately  interpreted, 
we  shoukl  certainly  be  able  to  reconstruct  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  world's  first  great  market 
place.  .  .  .  The  following  account  of  Babylonian 
usages  is  derived  from  the  text  of  JI.  Itevillout's 
work.  ...  It  is  confirmed  in  essentials  by  the 
later  work  of  Meissner,  who  has  translated  over 
one  hundred  deeds  of  the  age  of  Hammurabi  and 
his  successors.  In  Chakhfa  every  kind  of  com- 
modity, from  land  to  money,  circulated  with  a 
freedom  that  is  unknown  to  modern  commerce ; 
every  value  was  negotiable,  and  tlicre  was  no 
limit  to  the  number  and  variety  of  the  agree- 
ments that  might  be  entered  into.  .  .  .  Bi'ick 
tablets  did  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  '  book- 
keejiing, '  as  no  further  entry  could  lie  made  after 
baking,  while  the  first  entry  was  not  secure  un- 
less baked  at  once.  Each  brick  i-ecorded  one 
transaction,  and  was  kept  by  the  party  interested 
till  tlie  contract  was  completed,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tal)Iet  was  equivalent  to  a  receipt. 
Babylonian  law  allowed  debts  to  be  paid  by 
assigning  another  person's  debt  to  the  creditor; 
a  debt  was  projierty,  and  could  be  assigned  with- 
out reference  to  the  debtor,  so  that  any  formal 
acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  coulil  be  treat- 
ed like  a  negotiable  bill  —  a  fact  which  speaks 
volumes  for  the  commercial  lionesty  of  the  peo- 
ple. A  .separate  tablet  was,  of  course,  re([uired 
to  record  the  original  debt,  or  rather  to  say  that 
So-aud-so's  debt  to  Sucli-an-oue  has  been  by  him 
sold  to  a  third  party.  Such  third  party  could 
again  either  assign  his  claim  to  a  bank  for  a  con- 
sideration, or  if  the  last  debtor  had  a  credit  at 
the  bank,  the  creditor  could  be  paid  out  of  that,  a. 
sort  of  forecast  of  the  modern  clearing-house 
system.  The  delitor  who  pays  before  the  term 
agreed  on  has  to  receive  a  formal  surrender  of 
the  creditor's  claim,  or  a  transfer  of  it  to  him- 
self. The  B.abylonian  ix'garded  money  and  credit 
as  synonymous,  and  tlie  phrase,  '^Moneyof  Sueh- 
an-one  upon  So-and-so,'  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
A's  credit  with  B.  .  .  .  In  ancient  Babylonia, 
as  in  modern  China,  the  normal  effect  of  a  loan 
was  supposed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  borrower. 
In  Egypt,  judging  from  the  form  of  the  deeds, 
the  idea  was  that  the  creditor  asserteil  a  claim 
upon  the  debtor,  or  the  debtor  aeknowleged  a 
liability  to  the  man  from  whom  he  hatl  borrowed. 
In  Babylonia  the  personal  question  is  scarcely 
considered  ;  one  person  owes  money  to  another  — 
that  is  the  conuuoncst  thing  in  the  world  — such 
loans  are  in  a  chronic  state  of  being  incurred  and 
paid  olT;  one  man's  debt  is  another  man's  credit, 
and  credit  being  the  soul  of  commerce,  the  loan 
is  considered  rather  as  a  part  of  the  floating  ne- 
gotialile  capital  of  the  country  than  as  a  burden 
on  the  shoulders  of  one  particular  debtor." — E. 
.T.  Simcox,  Primitive  Civilizations,  v.  1,  ;;;*.  B20- 
322. 

China. — "Not  only  did  the  Chinese  possess 
coins  at  a  very  early  period,  but  they  were  also 
the  inventors  of  bank  notes.  Some  writers  re- 
gard bank  notes  as  having  originated  about 
119  li.  v.,  in  tlu!  reign  of  the  Emperor  Outi. 
At  this  time  the  Court  was  in  want  of  money, 
and  to  rai.se  it  Klajiroth  tells  us  tliat  tlie  lu'ime 
minister  hit  upon  the  following  device.  When 
liny  princess  or   courtiers   entered   the  imperial 


presence,  it  was  customary  to  cover  the  face 
with  a,  piece  of  skin.  It  was  first  decreed  then, 
that  for  this  purpose  the  skin  of  certain  white 
deer  kept  in  one  of  the  royal  parks  should  alone 
be  permitted,  and  then  these  pieces  of  skin  were 
sold  for  a  high  price.  But  although  they  appear 
to  have  jiassed  from  one  noble  to  another,  they 
do  not  seem  ever  to  liave  entered  into  general 
circulation.  It  was  therefore  very  dillerent  from 
the  Kussiau  skin  money.  In  this  case  the  notes 
were  'used  instead  of  the  skins  from  which  they 
were  cut,  the  skins  themselves  being  too  bulky 
and  heavy  to  be  constantly  carried  backward  and 
forward.  Only  a  little  piece  was  cut  off  to 
figure  as  a  token  of  possession  of  the  whole  skin. 
The  ownership  was  jiroved  when  the  ]iiece  fitted 
in  the  hole.'  True  bank  notes  are  said  to  have 
been  invented  about  800  A.  D..  in  the  reign  of 
Hiantsoung,  of  the  dynasty  of  Thang,  and  were 
called  '  feytsien,'  or  flying  money.  It  is  curious, 
however,  though  not  surprising,  to  find  that  the 
temptation  to  over-issue  led  to  the  .same  results 
in  C^liina  as  in  the  West.  The  value  of  the  notes 
fell,  until  at  length  it  took  11,000  min,  or  £3,000, 
to  buy  a  cake  of  rice,  and  the  use  of  notes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  abandoned.  Subsequently 
the  issue  was  revived,  and  Tchang-yang (960-990 
A.  I).)  seems  to  have  been  the  first  private  per- 
son who  issued  notes.  Somewliat  later,  under 
the  Emperor  Tching-tsong  (99T-1023),  this  inven- 
tion was  largely  extended.  Sixteen  of  the  rich- 
est firms  united  to  form  a  bank  of  issue  which 
emitted  paper  money  in  .series,  some  payable 
every  three  years.  The  earliest  mention,  in 
European  literature,  of  paper,  or  rather  cotton, 
money  appears  to  be  by  Kiibruquis,  a  monk,  who 
was  sent  by  St.  Louis,  in  the  year  12.52,  to  the 
Court  of  the  Jlongol  Prince  Slangu-Klian,  but 
he  merely  mentions  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
JIarco  Polo,  who  resided  from  127.5  to  1284  at 
the  court  of  Kublai-Khan,  .  .  .  gives  us  a  longer 
and  interesting  account  of  the  note  system, 
which  he  greatly  admired,  and  he  concludes  by 
saying,  'Now  you  have  heard  the  ways  and  means 
wherc'by  the  great  Khan  may  have,  and,  in  fact, 
has,  more  tivasure  than  all  the  kings  in  the 
world.  You  know  all  about  it.  and  the  reason 
why.'  But  this  apparent  facility  of  creating 
money  led,  in  the  East,  as  it,  has  elsewhere,  to 
greatabuses.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  was  in 
Tartary  shortly  afterwards,  in  1822,  tells  us  that 
the  'Emperour  may  dispenden  als  nioclie  as  he 
wile  with  outen  estymaeioum.  For  he  despen- 
dcth  not,  ne  maketh  no  money,  but  of  lether 
emprented,  or  of  papyre.  .  .  .  For  there  and 
beyonde  hem  thei  make  no  money,  nouther  of 
gold  nor  of  sylver.  And  therefore  he  may  des- 
pendeynowand  outrageously.'  The  great  Khan 
seems  to  have  been  himself  of  the  .same  o])inion. 
He  appears  to  have  '  despent  outrageously.'  and 
the  value  of  the  paper  money  again  fell  to  a  very 
small  fraction  of  its  nominal  amount,  causing 
great  discontent  and  misery,  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  Mand- 
chu  dynasty,  it  was  abolished,  and  appears  to 
have  "been  so  completely  forgotten,  that  the 
Jesuit  father.  Gabriel  de  Magaillaiis.  who  resided 
at  Pekui  about  10G8,  observes  that  there  is  no 
recollection  of  jiaper  money  having  ever  existed 
in  (he  manner  described  by  ^lareo  Polo;  though 
two  centuries  hiter  it  was  again  in  use.  It  must 
be  observed,  however,  that  these  Chinese  bank 
notes  differed  from  ours  in  one  essential — namely, 
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tlicy  wcro  not  paj-ablc  at  siglil.  Western  notes, 
even  when  not  paj'able  at  nil,  liave,  j^enerally 
l)\ir|ioi-te(l  to  be  exchangcalile  at  the  will  of  the 
lioliier,  but  this  prinei|)le  the  ('hiiies(>  did  not 
adopt,  and  their  notes  wereotdy  payable  at  certain 
speeilied  periotls. " — Sir  .1.  LnbboeU,  Tlu:  Ilinturij 
of  Mdiuy  (Mmiecnth  Vent.,  Ain\.  ISTi)). 

Ai.so  in:  AV.  Visserins',  On   G/iiiicki  C'lirrcneji. 

Coinage  in  its  Beginnings.  —  "  l\Iany  cen- 
Iniies  belore  the  invention  (d'  the  art  of  coining, 
gold  and  silver  in  the  East,  and  bronze  in  the 
West,  in  bullion  form,  had  already  supplanted 
barter,  the  most  primitive  of  all  methods  of  buy- 
ing and  selling,  when  among  pastoral  peoples 
the  ox  and  the  slieej)  were  the  ordinary  mediums 
of  exchange.  The  very  word  'jieeiuiia'  is  an 
evidence  of  this  practice  in  Italy  at  a  period 
which  is  probably  recent  in  comparison  with  the 
time  when  vahn'S  were  estimated  in  cattle  in 
Greece  and  the  East.  '  So  far  as  we  have  any 
knowledge,"  says  Herodotus,  'the  Lydians  were 
the  tirst  nation  to  introduce  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  coin.'  This  statement  of  the  father  of  his- 
tory must  not,  however,  be  accepted  as  finally 
settling  the  vexed  (jnestion  as  to  who  were  the 
inventors  of  coined  money,  for  Stralio,  Aelian, 
and  the  Parian  t'hrouicle,  all  agree  in  adopting 
the  more  commonly  received  tradition,  that 
Pheidon,  King  of  Argos,  first  struck  silver  coins 
in  the  island  of  Aegiua.  These  two  apparently 
contradictory  assertions  modern  research  tends  to 
reconcile  with  one  another.  The  one  embodies  the 
Asiatic,  the  other  the  European  tradition;  and 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  gold  was  first 
coined  by  the  Lydians  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
seventh  century  before  our  era;  and  that  silver 
was  first  struck  in  European  Greece  about  the 
same  time.  The  earliest  coins  are  simply  bullets 
of  metal,  oval  or  bean-shaped,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  signet  of  the  state  or  of  the  community 
responsible  for  the  purity  of  the  metal  and  the 
exactness  of  the  weight.  Coins  were  at  first 
stamped  on  one  side  only,  the  reverse  show- 
ing merely  the  imjiress  of  the  S(iuare-licaded 
spike  or  anvil  on  wliich,  after  being  weighed, 
the  bullet  of  hot  metal  was  placed  witli  a  jiair  of 
tongs  and  there  held  while  a  second  workman 
adjusted  upon  it  the  engraved  die.  This  done,  a 
third  man  with  a  heavy  hannner  would  come 
down  upon  it  with  all  bis  might,  and  the  coin 
would  be  produced,  bearing  on  its  face  or  ob- 
verse the  seal  of  the  issuer,  and  on  the  rever.se 
only  the  mark  of  the  anvil  spike,  an  incuse 
sipiare.  This  simple  process  was  after  a  time 
improved  upon  by  adding  a  second  engraved  die 
beneath  the  metal  bullet,  so  that  a  single  blow 
of  the  sledgehammer  would  iirovide  the  coin 
with  a  type,  as  it  is  called,  in  relief  on  both 
sides.  The  presence  of  the  unengraved  incuse 
square  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  an  indica- 
tion of  high  anticputy,  and  nearly  all  Gn^ek  coins 
wdnch  are  later  than  the  age  of  the  Persian  wars 
bear  a  type  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  Greek  coin- 
types  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes  : 
(;i)  Mythological  or  religious  representations,  and 
(b)  portraits  of  historical  persons.  From  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
(Jreat  the  tyjics  of  Greek  coins  are  alnif)st  exclu- 
sively religious.  However  strange  this  may 
seem  at  first,  it  is  not  ditficult  to  explain.  It 
nuist  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  enterpris- 
ing and  commercial  Lydians  first  lighted  upon 
the  happy  idea  of  stamjjing  metal  for  general  cir- 


culation, a  guarantee  of  just  weight  and  purity 
of  metal  woidd  be  the  one  condition  rctpiireii. 
.  .  .  What  more  binding  guarantee  could  be 
found  than  the  invocation  of  one  or  other  of  those 
divinities  most  honoured  and  mostdrcaded  in  the 
district  in  which  the  coin  was  intended  to  circu- 
late. There  is  even  good  reascju  to  thiid<  th;it 
the  earliest  coins  were  actually  sti'uck  within  the 
precincts  of  the  temples,  ami  under  the  direct 
auspices  of  the  priests;  for  in  times  of  general 
inseciu'ity  by  sea  and  land,  the  temples  alone 
remained  .sacrcHl  and  inviolate." — B.  V.  Head, 
(I reck  Coins  (Coins  and  Medals,  ed.  by  8.  Lane- 
Poole,  ell.  3). 

Early  Banking. — "The  banker's  calling  is 
both  new  and  old.  As  a  distinct  branch  of  com- 
merce, and  a  separate  agent  in  the  advancement 
of  civilisation,  its  history  hardly  extends  over 
:i()0  years;  but,  in  a  rude  and  undeveloped  sort 
of  way,  it  has  existed  during  some  dozens  of 
centuries.  It  began  almost  with  the  beginning 
of  society.  No  sooner  had  men  learnt  to  adopt 
a  iiortalile  and  artificial  ccjuivalcnt  f<ir  their  com- 
modities, and  thus  to  buy  and  sell  and  get  gain 
more  easily,  than  the  more  careful  of  them  began 
to  gather  up  their  money  in  little  heaps,  or  in  great 
heaps,  if  they  wei'e  fortunate  enough.  These 
heaps  were,  by  the  Komans,  calleil  montes  — 
mounds,  or  banks. —  and  henceforth  every  mon- 
ey-maker was  a  primitive  banker.  The  prudent 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  out-of-the-way 
villages,  who  now  lock  up  their  savings  in  strong 
boxes,  or  conceal  them  in  ])laces  wdiere  they  are 
least  likely  to  be  found  by  thieves,  show  us  how 
the  richest  and  most  cntciprising  men  of  far-oir 
times,  whether  in  Anglo-Saxon  or  medijEval 
Britain,  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  China  or  .lu- 
da-a,  made  banks  for  themselves  before  the  great 
advantages  of  joint-stock  heaping  up  of  money 
were  discovered.  When  and  in  what  jirccise  waj' 
that  discovery  was  made  anticpnuians  have  yet 
to  decide.  .  .  .  Perhaps  .lews  and  Greeks  set 
the  example  to  the  modern  world.  Every  rich 
Athenian  had  liis  tieasurer  or  money-keeper,  and 
whenever  any  particular  treasurer  proved  him- 
self a  go(jd  accountant  and  safe  banker,  it  is  easy 
to  understand  how,  from  having  one  master,  he 
came  to  have  several,  until  he  was  able  to  change 
his  condition  of  slavery  for  the  huml)le  rank  of 
a  freedman.  and  then  to  use  his  freedom  to  such 
good  purpose  that  he  liecame  an  influential  mem- 
ber of  the  ci}mmunity.  Having  many  people's 
money  entrusted  to  his  care,  he  received  good 
payment  for  his  responsible  duty,  and  he  cjuickly 
learne<l  to  increase  his  wealth  by  lending  out  his 
own  savings,  if  not  his  emplo3-ers'  capital,  at  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  that  he  could  obtain. 
The  Greek  liankers  were  chieflj'  famous  as  money- 
lenders, and  interest  at  thirty-six  per  cent,  per 
annum  was  not  considered  unusually  exorbitant 
among  them.  For  their  charges  they  were  often 
blamc-d  by  spendthrifts,  satirists,  and  others. 
'It  is  .said.'  complains  Plutarch,  'that  hares 
bring  forth  and  nourish  their  young  at  the  same 
time  that  they  conceive  again;  but  the  delrts  of 
these  scoundrels  and  savages  bring  forth  before 
they  conceive,  for  they  give  and  immediately 
demand  again;  they  take  away  tlieir  monej'  at 
the  same  time  as  they  iiut  it  out;  they  place  at 
interest  what  they  receive  as  interest.  The  ^Ics- 
senians  have  a  proverb:  "  There  is  a  Pylos  before 
Pylos,  and  yet  another  Pylos  still."  So  of  the 
usurers  it  nniy  be  said,  "  There  is  a  profit  before 
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profit,  and  yet  aiiotlior  profit  still;"  and  tlit'ii, 
forsooth,  the}'  laugh  at  philosophers,  who  say 
that  nothing  can  come  out  of  nothing!'  The 
Greek  bankers  and  money-lenders,  those  of  Delos 
and  Delphi  especially,  are  reported  to  have  used 
the  temples  as  treasure-houses,  and  to  have 
taken  the  priests  into  partnership  in  their  money- 
making.  Some  arrangement  of  that  sort  seems 
to  have  existed  among  the  Jews,  and  to  have 
aroused  the  anger  of  Jesus  when  he  went  into 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  'and  overtlu'ew  the 
tables  of  tlic  money-changers,  and  s.-nd  unto 
them,  It  is  written,  jly  house  shall  be  calleil  the 
liouse  of  prayer;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of 
thieves.'  Bankers'  or  money-changers'  tables 
were  famous  institutions  all  over  the  civilised 
world  of  the  ancients.  Livy  tells  how.  in  31)8 
B.  C,  if  not  before,  they  Averc  to  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Forum,  and  later  Latin  authors  make 
frequent  allusions  to  banking  transactions  of  all 
sorts.  They  talk  of  deposits  and  securities,  bills 
of  exchange  and  drafts  to  order,  cheques  and 
bankers'  books,  as  glibly  as  a  modern  merchant. 
But  these  things  were  nearly  forgotten  during 
the  dark  a.ges.  until  the  Jews,  true  to  the  money- 
making  propensities  that  characterised  them 
■wliile  they  still  had  a  country  of  their  own,  .set 
the  fashion  of  mone\"-making  and  of  banking  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  through  which  they 
were  dispersed. " — II.  IJ.  Fox  Bourne,  lluinaiicc 
,jf  Triiih-,  ch.  4. 

Ancient  Greece.  —  "Oriental  contact  first 
stirred  the  'auri  .sacra  fames'  in  the  Greek  mind. 
That  this  was  so  the  Greek  language  itself  tells 
plainly.  For  '  chrusos, '  gold,  is  a  Semitic  loan- 
word, closely  related  to  the  Hebrew  '  cliaruz,' 
but  taken  inimediatel}-.  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt,  from  the  Pha>nician.  The  restless 
treasure-seekers  from  Tyre  were,  indeed,  as  the 
Gneco-Semitic  term  metal  intimates,  the  original 
subterranean  expliu'crs  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 
As  eai-ly,  probably,  as  the  loth  century  B.  C. 
they  ■  iligged  out  ribs  of  gold  '  on  the  islands  of 
Thasos  and  Siphnos.  and  on  the  Thracian  main- 
land al  Mount  Pangjcuni;  and  the  fal>les  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  of  Arimaspian  wars  with 
gold-guariling  griffins,  pro\'e  the  hold  won  by 
the  '  iirecious  bane  '  over  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. Asia  Jlinor  was,  however,  the  chief  source 
of  ])rehistoric  supply,  the  native  mines  lying 
long  neglected  after  the  Phcenicians  had  been 
driven  from  the  scene.  Jlidas  was  a  tvjiical  king 
in  a  laud  where  the  mountains  were  gold-granu- 
lated, and  the  rivers  ran  over  sands  of  gold. 
And  it  was  in  fact  from  Phrygia  that  Pelojjs 
was  traditionally  reiiorled  to  have  brought  the 
treasures  which  made  >Iycen;e  the  .trolden  city 
of  the  Acha'an  world.  The  Epic  affluence  in  gold 
was  not  wholly  fictitious.  From  the  sepulchres 
of  Jlycenaj  ahaie  about  one  Inmdred  i)ounds 
Troy  weight  of  the  metal  have  been  disinterred; 
freely  at  command  even  in  the  lowest  stratum 
of  the  successive  liabilations  at  Ilissarlik,  it  was 
lavishly  stored,  anil  highly  wrought  in  tlie 
picturesquely-named  'treasure  of  Priam';  and 
has  been  found,  in  plates  and  pearls,  beneath 
twenty  metres  of  volcanic  debris,  in  the  Cyclatic 
islands  Thera  and  Tlierapia.  This  jdentifulne.ss 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  extreme  scarcity  of 
gold  in  historic  Greece.  It  i)ersisted,  however, 
mainly  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  auriferous 
Ural  .^lounlains.  in  the  Milesian  colony  of  Panti- 
("ip.i'um.  near  Kcrlcli.  where  graves  have  been 


oiiened  containing  corjises  shining  'like  images' 
in  a  complete  clothing  of  gold-leaf,  and  equipped 
with  ample  supjdies  of  golden  ves.sels  and  orna- 
ments. Silver  was,  at  the  outset,  a  still  rarer 
substance  than  gold.  Not  that  there  is  really 
less  of  it.  .  .  .  But  it  occurs  less  obviously,  and 
is  less  easy  to  obtain  pure.  Accordingly,  in 
some  verj'  early  Egyptian  inscriptions,  silver, 
by  heading  the  list  of  metals,  claims  a  supremacy 
over  lliem  which  proved  short-lived.  It  termina- 
ted for  ever  with  tlie  scarcity  that  had  prod\u;ed 
it.  when  the  Phcenicians  began  to  pour  the  Hood 
of  Spanish  silver  into  the  markets  and  treasure- 
chambers  of  the  East.  Armenia  constituted 
another  tolerably  copious  .source  of  sujiply;  and 
it  was  in  this  tpiarter  that  Homer  located  the 
•  birth-place  of  silver.'  " — A.  JM.  Clerke,  Familiar 
SIihIu'S  in  Ilmiier,  ch.  10. — "Taken  as  a  whole 
the  Greek  money  is  excellent;  pure  in  metal  and 
exact  in  weight,  its  real  corresponding  to  its 
nominal  value.  Nothing  better  has  been  done 
in  this  way  among  the  most  civilized  and  best 
governed  nations  of  modern  times.  There  is, 
indeed,  always  a  certain  recognized  limit,  which 
keeps  the  actual  weight  of  the  money  slightly 
below  its  theoretical  weight ;  and  this  fact  re- 
curs with  sucii  regularity  that  it  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  rule.  We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that 
it  was  under  this  form  that  Greek  civilization  al- 
lowed to  the  coiner  of  money  the  right  of  seigni- 
orage, or  the  benefit  legitimately  due  to  him  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  coinage,  and  in  ex- 
change for  the  service  rendered  by  him  to  tlie 
public  in  providing  them  with  money,  by  which 
they  were  saved  the  trouble  of  perpetual  weigh- 
ing. This  allowance,  however,  is  always  kepit 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  is  never  more 
than  the  excess  of  the  natural  value  of  the  coined 
money  over  that  of  the  metal  in  ingots.  .  .  .  Of 
course,  tlie  general  and  predominant  fact  of  the 
excellence  of  the  Greek  money  in  the  time  of 
Hellenic  indeiieudence  is  subject,  like  all  human 
things,  to  some  exceptions.  There  were  a  few 
cities  which  yielded  to  the  delusive  bait  of  an 
unlawful  advantage,  debasing  the  ipiality  of 
their  coins  without  foreseeing  that  the  conse- 
quences of  this  unfair  operation  would  react 
against  themselves.  But  these  exceiilions  are 
very  rare." — F.  Lenormant,  Money  in  Ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  (Contemp.  liev.,  Feb.,  1879). — 
"  The  quantity,  particularly  of  gold,  .  .  .  was, 
in  the  earlier  historical  periods,  according  to  un- 
exceptionable testimony,  cxtremel.v  small.  In 
the  time  of  Cnesus.  according  to  Theopompus. 
gold  was  not  to  be  found  for  sale  in  an\'  of  the 
Greek  States.  The  Sjiartans.  needing  some  for  a 
votive  offering,  wished  to  purchase  a  quanlily 
from  Crcrsus;  manifestly  because  lie  was  the 
nearest  person  from  whom  it  could  be  obtained. 
.  .  .  Even  during  the  period  from  the  seven- 
tieth to  the  eightieth  Olympiads.  (B.  V.  .")00-4r>lt.) 
luu'e  gold  was  a  rarity.  AVhen  lliero  of  Syra- 
cuse wished  to  send  a  tripod  and  a  statue  of  tlu' 
Goddess  of  Victcny,  made  of  pure  .gold,  to  thi' 
Delphian  Apollo,  he  could  not  ]n-ocure  therecpii- 
site  quantity  of  metal  until  his  agents  applied  to 
the  Corinthian  Architiles,  who,  as  was  related  by 
the  above-mentioneil  Theopompus  and  Phanias 
of  Eresus,  had  long  l)cen  in  tin'  jiraclice  of  pur- 
chasing gold  in  small  (piantilies.  and  hoai'ding 
it.  Greeci'  jn'oper  itself  did  not  possess  many 
mines  of  precious  metals.  The  most  important 
of  the   few  which  it   possesseil  were   the  Attic 
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silver minesol'  liiiiiriini.  Tlicsc  were  iil  lli'sl  very 
prndiictivc.  .  .  .  Asiii  iiinl  Africa  fiiniislied  in- 
niinpanibly  a  laracr  quantity  of  tlic  prfficiiis 
iiK^tals  tlian  was  iiroourcd  in  Orcc-cc  ami  tljcollicr 
lOiiropc-aii  coiiiitrifS.  .  .  .  ('i)leliis,  Lyilia,  ami 
I'liry^ia,  were  distinguislicil  for  tlu'ir  abtiiidane-e 
of  jfold.  Some  derive  the  tradition  of  the  golden 
llcece  from  the  gold  washings  in  Colehis.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  riches  of  Midas,  and  G_vges, 
and  Crivsus,  the  gold  mines  of  the  mountains 
Tmolus  and  Sipyhis,  the  gold-sand  of  the  I'acto- 
lus  ?  .  .  .  From  the  very  ])roduetiv{!  gold  mines 
of  India,  together  with  its  rivers  llowing  with 
golil,  among  which  in  particidar  the  (iaiigesmay 
be  classed,  arose  the  fable  of  the  gold-digging 
ants.  From  these  annual  revenues  the  royal 
treasure  was  formed.  J5y  this  a  great  quantity 
of  ])recious  metal  was  kept  from  circulation.  It 
was  manifestly  their  jirinciple  to  coin  only  as 
much  gold  ami  silver  as  was  necessary  for  the 
]inri)oses  of  traile,  and  for  the  expenclitnres  of 
the  State.  In  (irceee,  also,  great  (|nantities  were 
\w.\il  from  circulation,  and  accunuilatcd  in  treas- 
uries. Thi're  were  lock(Ml  up  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens  9,700  talents  of  coined  silver,  besides  tlie 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  utensils.  The  Del- 
phian god  jiossessed  a  great  number  of  the  ino.st 
valuable  articles.  .  .  .  The  magniticent  expen- 
ditures of  Pericles  upon  public  editiccs  and 
structures,  for  works  of  the  |)lastic  arts,  for  the- 
atrical exhibitions,  and  in  carrj-ing  on  wars,  dis- 
tributeil  what  Athens  had  collected,  into  many 
liaiids.  The  temple-robiiing  I'hocians  coined 
from  tlie  treasures  at  Delphi  ten  thousand  talents 
in  gold  and  silver;  and  this  large  sum  was 
consumed  by  war.  Philip  of  Macedonia,  in 
line,  carried  on  his  wars  as  much  with  gold  as 
with  arms.  Thus  a  large  amount  of  money  came 
into  circulation  in  the  |)eriod  between  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Persian  wars  and  the  age  of 
Demosthenes.  The  precious  metals,  therefore, 
must  of  necessity  liave  depreciated  in  value,  as 
they  did  at  a  later  period,  when  Constantine  the 
Great  caused  money  to  be  coined  from  the  ])re- 
cious  articles  found  in  the  lieathen  temples. 
But  what  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  flowed 
through  Alexander's  con(|viest  of  Asia  into  the 
western  coinitries!  Allowing  that  his  historians 
exaggerate,  the  main  point,  however,  remains 
certain.  .  .  .  Alexander's  succes.sors  not  only 
collected  immen,se  sums,  but  b}'  tlieir  wars  again 
put  tliem  into  circidation.  .  .  .  The  enormous 
taxes  wdiich  were  raised  in  the  Macedonian  king- 
doms, tile  revelry  and  extravagant  liberality  of 
the  kings,  which  passed  all  liounds,  indicate  tiie 
existence  of  an  immense  amotmt  of  readj'  money. " 
—  A.  Boeckh,  The  Public  Econoiinj  af  the  Athe- 
II ill  11.1.  hl,\  \,  I'll.  8. 

Phoenicia. — "  Nearly  all  the  silver  in  common 
use  f(n'  trade  throughout  the  East  was  brought 
into  the  market  by  the  Phoenicians.  The  silver 
mines  were  few  and  distant;  the  trade  was  thus 
a  inonoi.)oly ,  worth  kcejiing  so  by  tlie  most  savage 
treatment  of  suspected  rivals,  and,  as  a  mo- 
nopol}',  so  lucrative  that,  but  for  the  long  and 
costly  voyage  between  Spain  and  Syria,  the  mer- 
chant would  have  seemed  to  get  his  prolit  for 
nothing.  .  .  .  The  use  of  silver  money,  though 
it  did  not  originate  with  the  Phn'nicians,  was  no 
doubt  promoted  In-  their  widespread  dealings. 
The  coins  were  always  of  known  weight,  and 
standing  in  a  well-known  relation  to  tlie  bars 
used   for    large    transactions." — E.    J.    Simcox, 


J'riiiiilive  OimlizatioiiH,  r.  1,  p.  400. — "It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  coinage  in  Plioenicia,  oik^  of  the 
most  commerci.-il  of  ancient  countries,  should 
have  been  late  in  origin,  and  apparently  not  very 
plentiful.  There  arc,  in  fact,  no  coins  of  earlier 
period  than  the  third  century  wdiich  we  can  with 
certainty  attribute  to  the  great  cities  of  Tyri'  and 
Sidon.  Some  modern  writers,  however,  consider 
that  many  of  the  coins  generally  classed  under 
Persia  —  notably  tliose  bearing  the  types  of  a 
chariot,  a  gallej',  and  an  owl  respectively  — 
were  issued  by  tho.se  cities  in  the  Tith  and  4th 
centuries  15.  C  But  it  is  certain,  in  an\'  case, 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  far  behind  the  Greeks 
in  the  art  of  moneying.  AVitli  the  invasion  of 
Persia  by  Alexander  the  Great  came  a  great 
change;  and  all  the  ancient  landmarks  of  Asiatic 
government  and  order  were  swept  away.  During 
the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  coins  bearing 
his  name  and  his  types  circulated  throughout 
Asia;  and  after  his  death  the  same  I'ange  of  (air- 
rency  was  attained  by  the  money  of  the  early 
Seleucid  Kings  of  Syria  —  Seleucis  I.,  Antioehus 
I.,  and  Antioehus  II.,  who  virtually  succeeded  to 
the  dominions  of  the  Persian  Kings,  and  tried  in 
many  resjiects  to  carry  on  their  polic}'.  Of  these 
monarchs  we  possess  a  splendid  .series  of  coins." 
—  S.  Lane-Poole,  Onns  unci  Mediiln.  ch.  6. 

The  Jews. — "It  would  .seem  that,  until  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  the  .lew^s 
cither  weighed  out  gold  and  silver  for  the  jiriee 
of  goods,  or  el.se  used  the  money  usually  current 
in  Syria,  that  of  Persia,  Phoenicia,  Athens,  and 
the  Seleucidae.  Simon  the  ^laccabee  was  the 
first  to  issue  the  Jewish  shekel  as  a  coin,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Book  of  Maccabees  that  the 
]irivilege  of  striking  was  expressly  granted  him 
liy  King  Antioclius  VII.  of  Syria.  We  possess 
shekels  of  years  1-5  of  the  deliverance  of  Zion  ; 
the  types  are  a  chalice  and  a  triple  flower.  The 
kings  who  succeeded  Simon,  down  to  Antigonus, 
eonlined  tliem.selves  tothe  issue  of  cojiper  uionev. 
with  Hebrew  legends  and  with  lyjies  calculated 
not  to  shock  the  susceptible  feelings  of  their 
jieople.  to  wdiom  the  representation  of  a  living 
thing  was  abominable  —  such  types  as  a  lily,  a 
palm,  a  star,  or  an  anchor.  "When  the  Ilerodian 
family  came  in,  several  violations  of  this  ruleap- 
[lear. " — S.  Lane-Poole,  Coins  mid  Medals,  ch.  (!. 

Also  in:  G.  C.  Williamson,  The  3fone!/  of  the 
lUble. 

Rome. — "In  Rome  the  generic  terms  for 
money  seem  to  have  been  successively,  ijeeunia. 
As,  nummus,  and  moneta.  .  .  .  !Moneta  ...  is 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  temple  in  which, 
or  in  a  buikling  to  or  next  to  which  the  money 
of  Rome  was  coined  after  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
B.  C.  370.  more  probalily  after  the  cajiture  of 
Tarentiim  by  the  Romans.  B.  ('.  272.  It  ])rob- 
abl}'  did  not  come  into  use  until  after  the  era  of 
Scipio,  and  tlien  was  only  used  occasionally  \mtil 
the  period  of  the  Empire,  when  it  and  its  deriv- 
atives became  more  common.  Nummus.  never- 
tlicless.  continued  to  hold  its  ground  imtil 
towanls  the  decline  of  tlie  Empire,  when  it  went 
entirely  out  of  use.  and  moneta  and  its  deriva- 
tives usurped  its  place,  which  it  lias  continued 
to  liold  ever  .since.  Moneta  is  therefore  sub- 
stantially a  term  of  the  Dark  Ages.  .  .  .  The 
idea  associated  with  moneta  is  coins,  whose  value 
was  derived  mainly  from  that  of  the  material  of 
which  they  were  composed;  whilst  the  idea  asso- 
ciated  with   nummus  is  a  sj'stem   of   symbols 
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whose  value  was  derived  from  legal  limitation. 
From  llie  fact  that  our  language  sprang  from 
the  Dark  Ages,  %ve  have  no  generic  word  for 
money  other  than  moneta,  w'hich  only  relates  to 
one  kinil  of  money.  For  a  similar  reason,  the 
comparative  newness  of  the  English  tongue,  we 
have  no  word  for  a  piece  of  money  except  coin, 
which,  properly  speaking,  only  relates  to  one 
kind  (if  piece,  namely,  that  which  is  struck  by 
the  cuneus." — A.  Del  3Iar,  Ilisl.  of  .]foiiey  in 
Ancient  Countries,  ch.  28. — The  extent  and  energy 
of  the  Roman  traffic,  in  the  great  age  of  the  Repub- 
lic, during  the  third  and  second  centuries  before 
Christ,  "  may  be  traced  most  distinctlj'  by  means 
of  coins  and  monetary  relations.  The  Roman 
denarius  kept  pace  with  the  Roman  legions.  .  .  . 
The  Sicilian  mints  —  last  of  all  tliat  of  Syracuse 
in  ."i-iO  —  were  closed  or  at  any  rate  restricted  to 
small  money  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  con- 
ijuest,  and  ...  in  Sicil\'  and  Sardinia  the  de- 
narius obtained  legal  circulation  at  least  side  by 
side  with  the  older  silver  currency  and  ijrobably 
very  soon  became  the  exclusive  legal  tender. 
'With  equal  if  not  greater  rapidity  the  Roman 
silver  coinage  penetrated  into  Spain,  where  the 
great  silver-mines  existed  and  there  was  virtually 
no  earlier  national  coinage:  at  a  very  early 
period  the  Spanish  towns  even  began  to  coin 
after  the  Roman  standard.  On  the  whole,  as 
Carthage  coined  only  to  a  very  limited  extent, 
there  existed  not  a  single  important  mint  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Rome  in  the  region  of  the  western 
^Mediterranean,  with  the  exception  of  the  mint  of 
^lassilia  and  perhai>s  also  of  those  of  the  Illyrian 
Greeks  at  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Romans  began  to  establish  them- 
.selves  in  the  region  of  the  Po,  these  mints  were 
about  225  subjected  to  the  Roman  standard  in 
such  a  way,  that,  while  they  retained  the  right 
of  coining  silver,  the}'  uniformly  —  and  the  !AIas- 
siliots  in  particular — were  led  to  adjust  their 
drachma  to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  three-quar- 
ter denarius,  which  the  Roman  government  on 
its  part  began  to  coin,  primarily  for  tlie  u.se  of 
upper  Italy,  luider  tlie  name  of  the  '  piece  of 
Victory  '  (victoriatus).  This  new  system,  based 
on  the  Roman,  prevailed  throughout  tlic  Mas- 
siliot.  Upper  Italian,  and  Illyrian  territories;  and 
these  coins  eveu  penetrated  into  the  barbarian 
lands  on  the  north,  those  of  Massilia,  for  in- 
stance, into  the  Alpine  districts  along  the  whole 
basin  of  tlie  Rhone,  and  those  of  Illyria  as  far  as 
the  modern  Transylvania.  The  eastern  half  of 
the  ^Mediterranean  was  not  yet  reached  by  the 
Roman  money,  as  it  had  not  yet  fallen  under  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  Rome;  but  its  place  was 
tilled  by  gold,  the  true  and  natural  medium  for 
international  and  transmarine  commerce.  It  is 
true  that  the  Roman  government,  in  conformity 
with  its  strictly  conservative  cliaracter,  adhered 
—  with  the  excei)1ion  of  a,  temporary  coinage  of 
gold  oci-asioned  by  the  tiuancial  embarrassment 
during  the  Ilannihalic  war  —  .steadfastly  to  the 
rule  of  coining  silver  only  in  addition  to  the 
national-Italian  copper;  but  commerce  had  al- 
ready assumed  such  dimensions,  that  it  was  abU; 
in  the  absence  of  money  to  conduct  its  transac- 
tions with  gold  by  weight.  Of  the  sum  in  cash, 
which  lay  in  the  Roman  treasury  in  .507,  scarcely 
a  sixth  was  coined  or  imcoined  silver,  five  sixths 
consisted  of  gold  in  bars,  and  beyond  doulit  the 
precious  metals  were  found  in  all  the  chests  of 
the  larger   Roman  capitalists    in    substantially 


similar  proportions.  Already  therefore  gold  la  Id 
the  fust  place  in  great  transactions;  and,  as  nuiy 
lie  inferred  from  this  fact,  the  preponderance  of 
trallic  was  maintained  with  foreign  lands,  ami 
particularly  with  the  Ea.st,  which  .since  the  times 
of  I'liilip  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  adoiiteil 
a  gold  currency.  The  whole  gain  from  tli<'.se 
immense  transactions  of  the  Roman  capitalists 
llowed  in  the  long  run  to  Rome.  .  .  .  The 
moneyed  superiority  of  Rome  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  was,  accordingly, 
quite  as  decided  as  its  political  and  military 
ascendancy.  Rome  in  this  respect  stood  towards 
other  countries  somewhat  as  the  England  of  the 
present  day  stands  towards  the  continent.'' — T. 
Jlommsen,  Jlist.  of  Itome,  hi:  3,  eh.  12  (r.  2).— 
In  the  later  years  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
coinage  became  debased  and  uncertain  "  Ca'sar 
iX'Stored  the  public  credit  by  issuing  good  money, 
such  as  had  not  been  seen  in  Rome  for  a  length 
of  time,  money  of  pure  metal  and  exact  weight ; 
with  scarcely  any  admixtiu'e  of  plated  pieces, 
monej'  winch  could  circulate  for  its  real  value, 
and  this  measure  became  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  his  jiopularity.  Augustus  followed  his 
example,  but  at  the  .same  time  took  away  from 
the  Senate  the  right  of  coining  gold  and  silver, 
reserving  this  exclusively  to  the  imperial  author- 
ity, which  was  to  exercise  it  absolutely  without 
control.  From  this  time  we  lind  the  theory  that 
the  value  of  money  is  arbitrary,  and  depends 
solely  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign  who  issiu's  it, 
more  and  more  wideh'  and  tenaciously  held. 
.  .  .  The  faith  jdaced"  in  the  official  impress 
fostered  the  temptation  to  abuse  it.  ...  In  less 
than  a  century  the  change  of  the  monc}'  of  the 
State  into  imperial  money,  and  the  theory  that 
its  value  aro.se  from  its  bearing  the  effigy  of  the 
■sovereign,  produced  a  system  of  adulteration  of 
specie,  which  went  on  growin.g  to  the  very  clo.se 
of  the  Empire,  and  which  the  successors  of 
Augustus  utilized  largely  for  the  indulgence  of 
their  passions  and  their  prodigality." — F.  Lenor- 
mant,  Monc]i  in  Anrient  Urecec  and  Home  (Con- 
Irin/l.  i;<l\,  'lull.,  isrt)). 

Mediaeval  Money  and  Banking.  —  "As  re- 
gards the  monetary  system  of  the  Jliddlc  Ages, 
the  precious  metals,  when  imcoineil,  were 
weighed  by  the  pound  and  half  pound  or  mark, 
for  which  different  standards  were  in  use,  the 
most  generally  recognised  being  those  of  Troyes 
and  Cologne.  Of  coined  umney  there  existed  a 
perplexing  variety,  Avliicli  ukhIc  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  the  relative  value,  not  only  of 
different  coins,  Imt  of  the  same  coin  of  dilfercnt 
issues.  This  resulted  from  the  emperor  or  king 
conferring  the  right  of  coinage  U])on  various 
lords  spirittud  and  temporal,  from  whom  it  was 
ultimately  accpdred  by  individual  towns.  The 
management  was  in  most  cases  entrusled  to 
a  comiiany,  temporary  or  |)ernianent.  inspected 
by  an  official,  the  coin-tester,  originally  appointed 
by  the  sovereign,  but  afterwards  by  the  com- 
pany, and  confirmed  by  the  king  or  bishop.  The 
liouse  where  the  process  of  coining  was  per- 
formed was  called  the  mint,  and  the  company 
who  held  the  rights  of  coina.ge  in  fee  was  known 
as  the  .Mint  House  CJompany,  or  simply  llie 
House  Comiiany.  Very  generally  the  office  was 
held  by  the  Corporation  of  tjoldsmilhs.  Th<: 
want  of  perfect  supervision  led  to  great  debase- 
ment of  the  currency,  especially  in  Germany  and 
France;  but  in  England  and  Italy  the  standard 
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was  tok'nilily  wrll  inaiiiliiiiicd.  I'Myiiiciils  in 
silver  were  iiiucli  more  coiiiinoii  lljaii  in  gold. 
Before  tlie  Crnsades  the  only  gdld  coins  known 
in  Europe  were  llu'  By/.anline  solides.  the  Italian 
tari,  anil  .Moorish  niaurabotini.  The  solidi, 
wliieli  were  orininally  of  2'-i  to  2;U  earat  ixohl, 
but  subsequently  very  much  deteriorated,  were 
reckoned  as  e(|Ual  to  twelve  silver  denars. 
The}'  pa,ssed  current  in  Southern  and  Eastern 
Europe,  Hungary,  Germany,  Poland,  and  Prus- 
sia. .  .  .  Solde,  sol,  and  sou  are  only  repeated 
,  transformations  of  the  name  of  the  coin,  which 
have  been  accompanied  by  .still  greater  changes 
in  its  value.  The  lari  or  larentiiii  derived  its 
name  from  the  Italian  town  where  it  was  orig- 
inally struck.  It  was  less  generally  known  than 
the  solides,  and  was  ecpial  to  one-fourth  the  lat- 
ter in  value.  The  maiu'abotini  or  sarazens  were 
only  of  1.5  carats  gold.  The  name  survives  in 
the  Spanish  maravedi,  which,  however,  like  the 
sou,  is  now  made  of  cop|)er  instead  of  gold.  In 
the  thirteenth  century  auguslals,  tlorcntines,  and 
ducats,  or  zccchins  (sequins),  were  coined  in  Italy. 
The  first-mentioned,  the  weight  of  which  was  half 
an  ounce,  were  named  in  lionour  of  Frederick  II., 
who  was  Roman  Ca'sar  and  Augustus  in  12.53. 
The  florentincs,  also  known  as  gigliati,  or  lilies, 
from  the  arms  of  Florence,  which  they  bore  on 
one  side,  with  the  effigy  of  John  the  Baptist  on 
the  reverse,  were  of  fine  gold  and  lighter  than 
the  solidi.  about  G4  being  reckoned  equal  to  the 
mark.  The  ducats  or  /.ecchins  were  of  Venetian 
origin,  receiving  their  first  name  from  the  Duca 
or  Doge,  and  the  other  from  the  Zecca  or  Mint 
House.  Thej'  were  somewhat  less  in  value  than 
the  florentincs,  66  or  67  being  counted  to  the  fine 
mark.  Nearly  equivalent  in  value  to  these  Italian 
coins  were  the  gold  guilders  coined  in  the  four- 
teenth century  in  Hungary  and  the  Rhine 
regions.  The  Rhenish  guilder  was  of  22.t  or  28 
carats  fine,  and  in  weight  ^\  of  a  mark  of  Co- 
logne. The  silver  guilder  was  of  later  produc- 
tion, and  the  name  is  now  tised  as  eciuivalent  to 
florin.  ...  In  silver  paj'ments,  the  metal  being 
usually  nearly  pure,  it  was  conmion  to  compute 
by  weight,  coins  and  tincoined  bullion  being 
alike  put  into  the  scale,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
some  Eastern  countries.  Hence  the  origin  of  the 
]ioun(l,  livre,  or  mark.  The  most  widely  dif- 
fused silver  coin  was  the  denarius,  which  was,  as 
in  ancient  Roman  times,  the  .j'jV  of  a  pound. 
The  name  pending  or  pennig,  by  which  the  de- 
narius was  known  among  the  old  TciUcmic  na- 
tions, seems  to  be  connected  with  pendere,  to 
weigh  out  or  pay;  as  the  other  ancient  Teutonic 
coin,  the  sceat,  was  with  sceoton,  to  pay,  a  word 
which  is  preserved  in  the  modern  phrases  '  scot 
free,'  'pay  your  scot.'.  .  .  Halfpennies  and 
farthings  were  not  known  in  the  earliest  times, 
but  the  penny  was  deejily  indented  by  two  cross 
lines,  which  enabled  it  to  be  broken  into  quarters 
or  farthings  (feordings  or  fourthings).  From  the 
indented  cross  the  denarius  was  known  in  Ger- 
many as  the  kreutzer.  .  .  .  With  such  a  diversity 
of  coinage,  it  was  necessary  to  settle  any  mer- 
cautile  transaction  in  the  eurrenc\-  of  the  place. 
Not  only  wouUl  sellers  have  refused  to  accept 
money  whose  value  was  unknown  to  them,  but 
in  many  |ilaces  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so  by 
law.  Merchants  attending  foreign  markets 
therefore  bro\ight  with  them  a  quantity  of  fine 
silver  and  gold  in  bars,  which  they  exchanged 
on  the  spot  for  the  current  coin  of  the  place,  to 


be  used  in  settling  their  transactions;  the  bal- 
ance remaining  on  hand  they  re-e.\changed  for 
bullion  before  leaving.  The  business  of  money- 
changing,  which  thusaro.se,  was  a  very  lucrative 
one,  and  was  originally  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
Italian  merchants,  chielly  Lombards  and  Floren- 
tines. In  Italy  the  money-changers  formed  a 
guild,  members  of  which  settled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, England,  Cologne,  and  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  In  these  dilferent  towns  and  countries 
they  kept  up  a  close  connection  with  each  other 
and"  with  Italy,  and  at  tin  early  jieriod  (before  the 
thirteenth  centiu'y)  commenced  the  jiractice  of 
assignments,  i.  e.,  receiving  money  in  one  place, 
to  be  jjaid  Ijy  an  order  iqiou  their  correspondents 
in  another,  thus  saving  the  merchant  who 
travelled  from  country  to  countr}'  the  expense 
and  risk  of  transporting  specie.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  this  branch  of  business  was  in  ex- 
tensive use  at  Barcelona,  and  in  l;507  the  tribute 
of  '  Peter's  [lence  '  was  sent  from  England  to  the 
Pope  through  the  Lombard  exchangers.  From 
.")  to  6  per  cent.,  or  more,  was  charged  upon  the 
transaction,  and  the  profitable  nature  of  tlie 
business  soon  led  many  wealthy  and  c\'en  noble 
Italian  families  to  employ  their  money  in  this 
way.  They  established  a  member  of  their  firm 
in  each  of  the  great  centres  of  trade  to  receive 
and  pay  on  their  account.  In  Florence  alone 
(about  IS.'iO)  there  are  said  to  have  been  eighty 
such  houses.  Among  these  the  Frescobaldi. 
ISardi,  and  Peruzzi  are  well-known  names;  but 
the  chief  place  was  taken  by  the  famous  Floren- 
tine house  of  the  ^ledici,  who  had  banking 
hou.scs  established  in  sixteen  of  the  chief  cities 
of  Euro]ie  and  the  Levant.  In  the  north  of 
Europe,  before  long,  similar  arrangements  were 
established  by  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 
League.  .  .  .  Assignments  of  this  kind  were 
drawn  out  in  the  form  of  letters,  requesting  the 
person  by  whom  the  money  was  d\ie  to  j)ay  it; 
over  to  another  party,  named  in  the  bill,  on  ac- 
count of  the  writer,  specifying  also  the  time 
within  which  anil  the  form  in  which  the  pay- 
ment was  to  be  marie.  Thej'  were  thus  known 
as  letters,  billets,  or  billsof  excliange,  and  appear 
in  Italy  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Among  the  earliest  examples  in  ex- 
istence are  a  letter  of  exchange,  dated  at  Jlilan 
in  \32'i,  payable  within  five  months  at  Lucca; 
one  dated  at  Bruges,  1304,  and  jiayable  at  Bar- 
celona; and  another,  dated  at  Bologna,  1381, 
payable  in  Venice.  .  .  .  'The  first  writers  who 
treat  of  bills  are  Italians:  the  Italian  language 
furnishes  the  technical  terms  for  drafts,  remit- 
tances, currency,  sight,  usance,  and  discount, 
used  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe.'.  .  . 
Of  other  branches  of  banking  the  germs  also  ap- 
licared  in  the  ^Middle  Ages.  Venice  seems  to 
iiave  been  the  first  city  to  possess  something 
answering  to  a  cle])Osit  bank.  The  merchants 
here  united  in  forming  a  common  treasury, 
w'here  they  deposited  sums  of  money,  uyion 
which  they  gave  assignments  or  orders  for  pay- 
ment to  their  creditors,  and  to  which  similar  as- 
signments due  to  themselves  were  paid  and  added 
on  to  the  amount  at  their  credit.  The  taula  di 
cambi  (exchange  counter)  of  Barcelona  was  a. 
similar  institution,  as  also  the  bank  of  St. 
George,  at  Genoa." — J.  Yeats,  Growth  nnd  Vici-i- 
situdes  of  Commerce,  appendix  F.  —  The  name 
"  Lombards "  was  frequently  given,  during  thir 
Middle  Ages,   to  all   the  Italian  merchauts  and 
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iiionp3'-lcnders  —  from  Fli)rc-nff,  Vouico,  Genoa, 
and  elsewhere  —  who  were  engaged  throughout 
Europe  in  banking  and  trade. 

Florentine  Banking. —  "  The  business  of 
niouey-changiiig  seemed  thoroughly  at  home 
liere.  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  invention 
of  bills  of  exchange,  which  we  first  meet  with  in 
1199  in  the  relations  between  England  and  Italy, 
should  be  ascribed  to  Florence.  The  money 
trade  seems  to  have  flourished  as  earl^'  as  the 
twelfth  century,  towards  the  end  of  which  a 
Marquis  of  Ferrara  raised  money  on  his  lands 
from  the  Florentines.  In  1204  we  find  the 
money-changers  as  cue  of  the  corporations.  In 
1228,  and  probably  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  several  Florentines  were  settled  in  Lou- 
don as  changers  to  King  Ilenrv  III.  ;  and  here,  as 
in  France,  they  conducted  the  money  transactions 
of  the  Papal  chair  in  conjunction  with  tlie  Sien- 
ese.  Their  oldest  known  statute,  which  estab- 
lished rules  for  the  whole  conduct  of  trade  (Sta- 
tuto  deir  Universita  della  Jlercatanzia)  drawn 
up  by  a  commission  consisting  of  five  meml)ers 
of  the  great  guilds,  is  dated  1280.  Their  guild- 
hall was  in  the  Via  Calimaruzza,  opposite  that  of 
theCalimala,  and  was  later  included  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  post-office,  on  the  site  of  which, 
after  the  post-office  had  been  removed  to  what 
was  formerly  the  mint,  a  building  was  lately 
erected,  similar  in  architecture  to  the  Palazzo  of 
the  Signoria,  which  stands  opposite.  Their  coat 
of  arms  displayed  gold  coins  laid  one  beside  an- 
other on  a  red  field.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  their  activity,  especially  in  France  and 
England,  was  c.vtraordinarily  great.  But  if 
wealth  surpassing  all  jirevious  conception  was 
attained,  it  not  seldom  involved  loss  of  repute, 
and  those  who  pursued  the  calling  ran  the  risk 
of  immense  losses  from  fiscal  measiux'S  to  the 
carrying  out  of  which  they  themselves  contrib- 
uted, as  well  as  those  which  were  caused  by  in- 
solvenc}' or  dishonesty.  .  .  .  The  names  of  Tus- 
cans and  Lombards,  and  that  of  Caliorsiens  in 
France,  no  longer  indicated  the  origin,  but  the 
trade  of  the  money-changers,  who  drew  down 
the  ancient  hatred  upon  themselves.  .  .  .  France 
possessed  at  this  time  the  greatest  attraction  for 
the  Florentine  money-makers,altliough  they  were 
sometimes  severely  oppressed,  which  is  sufficient 
ju-oof  that  their  winnings  were  still  greater  than 
their  occasional  lo.sses.  .  .  .  The  Florentine 
money  market  suffered  the  severest  blow  from 
England.  At  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
there  were  already  Florentine  houses  of  exchange 
in  London,  and  if  Pisans,  Genoese,  and  Vene- 
tians managed  the  trade  by  sea  in  the  times  of 
the  Crusades,  it  was  the  Florentines  mostl_y  who 
looked  after  financial  affairs  in  coimection  with 
the  Papal  chair,  as  we  have  seen.  Numerous 
banks  appeared  about  the  middle  of  tlie  thir- 
teenth century,  among  wliich  the  Freseolialdi.  a 
family  of  ancient  nobility,  and  as  such  attainted 
by  the  prosecutions  against  it,  took  the  lead,  and 
were  referred  to  the  custom-house  of  the  country 
for  reimbursement  of  the  loans  made  to  the  kings 
Edward  I.  and  II.  Later,  the  two  great  trading 
companies  of  the  Bardi  and  Peruzzi  came  into 
notice,  and  willi  their  money  Edward  III.  began 
the  French  war  against  Pliili])  of  Valois.  liut 
even  in  the  first  year  of  this  war,  which  began 
with  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Flanders,  the 
king  suspended  the  payments  to  the  cieditors  of 
the  .Stale  by  a  decree  of  ilay  G,  1339.     The  ad- 


vances made  by  the  Bardi  amounted  to  180,000 
marks  sterling,  those  of  the  Peiaizzi  to  above 
13o,000,  according  to  Giovanni  Villani,  who  knew 
only  too  well  aljout  tlic.se  things,  .since  he  was 
ruined  by  them  himself  to  the  extent  of  'a  sum 
of  more  than  1, So."), 000  gold  florins,  ciiuivalent  to 
the  value  of  a  kingdom.'  Bonifazio  Peruzzi,  the 
head  of  the  house,  hastened  to  London,  where  he 
died  of  grief  in  the  following  year.  The  blow 
fell  ou  the  whole  city.  .  .  .  Both  houses  l)egan 
at  once  to  licjuidate,  and  the  prevailing  disturb- 
ance contributed  not  a  little  to  the  early  success 
of  the  ambitious  plans  of  the  Duke  of  Athens. 
The  real  bankruptcy  ensued,  however,  in  Janu- 
ary 134G,  when  new  losses  had  occurred  in 
Sicily.  .  .  .  The  banks  of  the  Acciaiuoli.  Bon- 
accorsi,  C'occhi,  Antellesi,  Corsini,  da  L'zzano, 
Pcrendoli,  and  many  smaller  ones,  as  well  as 
numerous  ]irivate  persons,  were  involved  in  the 
ruin.  '  The  immense  loans  to  foreign  sovereigns,' 
adds  Villani,  'drew  down  ruin  upon  our  city, 
the  like  of  which  it  had  never  known.'  There 
was  a  complete  lack  of  cash.  Estates  in  the  city 
foiHid  no  purchasers  at  a  third  of  their  former 
value.  .  .  .  The  famine  and  pestilence  of  1347 
and  1348,  the  oppressions  of  the  mercenary  bands 
and  the  heavy  expenses  caused  by  them,  the  cost 
of  the  war  against  Pope  Gregory  XL,  and  finally 
the  tumult  of  the  C'iompi,  left  Florence  no  peace 
for  a  long  time.  ...  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  industry  was  again  flourishing 
in  all  its  branches  in  Florence,  financial  opera- 
tions were  extended,  and  foreign  countries  filled 
with  Florentine  banks  and  mercantile  houses. 
...  In  London  the  most  important  firms  had 
their  representatives,  Bruges  was  the  chief  place 
for  Flanders,  and  we  shall  see  how  these  connec- 
tions lasted  to  the  time  of  the  greatest  splendour 
of  the  Medici.  France  is  frequently  mentioned.  . 
The  official  rejircsentatives  of  the  Florentine 
nation  resided  in  the  capital,  while  numerous 
liouses  established  themselves  in  Lyons,  in 
Avignon  (since  the  removal  of  the  Papal  chair  to 
this  town),  in  Nismes,  Narbonne,  t'arcas.soune, 
]\htrseilles,  &c.  .  .  .  The  house  of  the  Peruzzi 
alone  had  sixteen  counting-houses  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  fnmi  London  to  Cyprus." — A. 
von  Keiniiont,  Loreiiso  de'  Medici,  hk.  1,  ch.  4  (f.  1). 
— "The  three  principal  branches  of  industry 
which  enriched  the  Florentines  were  —  banking, 
the  manufacture  of  cloth,  aud  the  dyeing  of  it, 
and  llie  mantifacture  of  silk.  The  three  most  im- 
portant guilds  of  the  seven  'arti  maggiori '  were 
those  wiiicli  represented  these  three  imhtstries. 
Perhajis  the  mo.st  important  in  the  amoiuit  of  its 
gains,  as  well  as  that  which  first  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  importance,  was  the  '  Arte  del  Cambio,' 
or  banking.  The  eailiest  banking  oinralious 
.seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  need  of  the  Roman 
court  to  find  some  means  of  causing  the  dues  to 
which  it  laid  claim  in  distant  jiails  of  Euro|)e  to 
be  collected  and  transmitted  to  Home.  When 
the  Papal  Court  was  removed  to  Avignon,  its 
residence  there  occasioned  a  greatly  increased 
sending  backwards  and  forwards  of  money  be- 
luceii  Italy  and  that  city.  And  of  all  this  bank- 
ing business,  the  largest  and  most  profilal)le  por- 
tion w.-is  in  the  hands  of  Florentine  cilizi'us, 
whether  resilient  in  Florence  or  in  the  various 
connuerci.il  cities  of  Europe.  We  find  Floren- 
tines engaged  in  lending  money  at  inlerest  to 
sovereign  princes  as  early  as  the  first  quarter  of 
the   twelfth  century."— T.  A.  Trollope,  Uixiiinj 
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of  (fie    CoiniuiniirKiUh    iif   Flnnncc,    hk.    4,   ch.    1 

(c.  'i). 

Genoa. — The  Bank  of  St.  George. — "TIh; 
Biiiik  of  SI.  George,  its  ooiislil.utioii,  its  Inilldiiij;, 
mid  its  liistory.  forms  one  of  the  ino.st  inlereslini^ 
relies  of  iiiedi.Tval  eoiiimereial  aetivity.  'IMiose 
old  ^'rey  walls,  as  seen  still  in  Genoa,  beyriined 
with  dirt  and  fast  fulling'  into  decay,  are  the 
cradle  of  modern  commerce,  modern  hankiiif;- 
.schemes,  .ind  modern  wealth.  .  .  .  This  Baidv 
of  St.  George  is  indeed  a  most  singnhir  political 
phenomenon.  Elsewhere  than  in  Genoa  we 
search  in  vain  for  a  jiarallel  for  the  existence  of 
a  body  of  citizens  distinct  frcnn  the  government 
—  with  their  own  laws,  magistrates,  and  indepen- 
dent anthority  —  a  state  within  a  state,  a  repub- 
lic within  a  re|iublic.  All  dealings  with  the 
government  were  volnntary  on  the  jiart  of  the 
bank.  .  .  .  Bnt,  far  from  working  without  h.-ir- 
mony,  we  always  find  the  greatest  nnanimity  of 
feeling  between  these  two  forms  of  repnblics 
within  the  same  city  walls.  Tiie  government  of 
Genoa  always  respected  tlu:  liberties  of  the  bank, 
and  the  bank  always  did  its  best  to  assist  tlu^ 
government  wlicn  in  pecnniary  distress.  .  .  .  To 
detine  an  e.vact  origin  tor  the  bank  is  dillicnlt;  it 
owed  its  existence  to  the  n.-itnral  dcvcdopment  of 
eonnncrcial  enterprise  rather  than  to  the  genius 
of  any  one  ni.an,  or  the  shrewdness  of  an}'  par- 
ticular period  in  Genoese  liistory.  The  Crusades, 
and  the  necessary  preparation  of  galley.s,  brought 
into  Genoa  the  idea  of  advancing  capital  for  a 
term  of  years  as  a  loan  to  the  government  on  the 
security  of  the  taxes  and  [uiblic  revenues;  but 
in  those  cases  the  profits  were  quickly  realized, 
and  the  tlebts  soon  cancelled  by  the  nionarchs 
who  incurred  them.  However,  the  expeditions 
against  the  Saracens  and  the  Jloors  were  other- 
wise, and  were  undertaken  at  some  risk  to  Genoa 
herself.  .  .  .  Now  largo  sums  of  money  were 
advanced,  the  profits  on  which  were  not  spon- 
taneous; it  was  more  an  investment  of  capital 
for  a  longer  term  of  years,  wliich  was  secured 
by  the  public  revenues,  but  the  prolits  of  which 
depended  on  the  success  of  the  expedition.  In 
1148  was  the  first  formal  debt  incurred  hy  the 
government,  and  to  meet  the  occasion  the  same 
system  was  adopteil  which  continued  in  vogue, 
subject  only  to  regulations  and  improvements 
which  were  found  necessary  as  time  went  on, 
until  tlie  days  of  the  French  Kevolution.  The 
creditors  nominated  from  amongst  themselves  a 
council  of  administration  to  watch  over  the  com- 
mon interests,  and  to  them  the  government  con- 
ceded a  certain  uumlier  of  the  custom  duties  for 
a  term  of  years  until  the  debt  should  be  extin- 
guished. This  council  of  administration  elected 
their  own  consuls,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Re- 
public governors.  Every  hundred  francs  was 
termed  a  share;  (Inogo)  and  every  creditor  a 
shareholder  (luogatorio).  .  .  .  Each  separate  loan 
was  termed  a  'compcra,'  and  these  loans  were 
collectively  known  as  the  '  compere  of  St. 
George,'  which  ia  later  years  became  the  cele- 
brated bank.  Each  loan  generally  took  the 
name  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  raised,  or 
the  name  of  the  saint  on  whose  day  the  contract 
was  signed;  and  when  an  advance  of  money  was 
required,  it  was  done  by  public  auction  in  the 
streets,  when  the  auctioneer  sold  the  investment 
to  the  ever  ready  merchants,  who  collected  out- 
side the  'loggia,'  or  other  jirominent  position 
chosen  for  the  sale.     In  a  loud  voice  was  pro- 
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claimed  the  name  and  object  of  the  loan,  and  the 
tax  which  was  to  be  handeil  over  to  the  pur- 
chasers to  secure  its  rcjiayment.  So  numerous 
did  these  loans  become  by  1253,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  unite  them  under  one  head,  with  a 
chancellor  and  other  minor  oflicials  to  watch  over 
them.  Anil  as  time  went  on,  so  great  was  the 
credit  of  Genoa,  and  so  easy  was  this  system 
found  for  raising  money,  that  the  people  liegan 
to  grow  alarmed  at  the  extent  of  the  liabilities. 
So,  in  1303,  commissioners  were  appointed  at  a 
great  assembly,  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
articles  and  regulations  were  drawn  up  to  give 
a<lditional  security  to  investors,  and  liencefin'th 
no  future  loan  could  bo  clfected  witliout  the 
.sanction  of  the  consuls  and  the  conlirmalion  of 
the  greater  council  of  the  shareholders.  .  .  . 
During  the  days  of  the  first  doge,  Simone  Boc- 
canegra,  great  changes  were  to  be  eflfected  in  the 
working  system  of  the  'compere  of  St.  George." 
To  this  date  many  have  assigned  the  origin  of 
the  J5aidc  of  St  George,  but  it  will  be  seen  only 
to  1)0  a  fnrtlier  consolidation  of  the  same  system, 
which  had  already  been  at  work  two  centuries. 
...  In  18o0,  .  .  .  at  the  popular  revolution, 
all  the  old  books  were  burnt,  and  a  new  com- 
mission appointed  to  regulate  the  'compere.' .  .  . 
Instead  ...  of  being  the  origin  of  the  bank,  it 
was  only  another  step  in  the  growing  wish  iin- 
consoliilation,  which  the  expanding  tendency  of 
the  '  compere  '  rendereil  necessary  ;  which  con- 
solidation took  final  eircct  in  1407,  when  the 
Baidi  was  thoroughly  organized  on  the  same 
footing  which  lasted  till  the  end.  Every  year 
and  every  event  tended  towards  this  system  of 
blending  the  loans  together,  to  wliich  fact  is 
due  the  extensive  power  which  the  directors  of 
the  bank  eventually  wielded,  when  all  interests 
and  all  pett}'  disputes  were  merged  together  in 
one.  ...  As  time  went  on,  and  the  French  gov- 
ernor, Boucicault,  weighed  on  the  treasury  the 
burden  of  fresh  fortifications,  and  an  expensive 
war;  when  Corsicau  troubles,  and  the  Turks  in 
the  East,  caused  the  advance  of  money  to  lie  fre- 
quent, an  assembly  of  all  the  shareholders  in  all 
the  loans  decided  that  an  entire  reorganization 
of  the  public  debts  should  take  place.  Nine 
men  were  elected  to  draw  up  a  new  scheme,  in 
HOT.  and  by  their  instrumentality  all  the  shares 
were  united  ;  the  interest  for  all  was  to  be  seven 
per  cent.,  and  fresh  officials  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  now  thoroughly  constituted  and 
re-named  'Bank  of  St.  George.'  And  at  length 
we  behold  this  celebrated  bank.  Its  credit  never 
failed,  and  no  anxiety  was  ever  felt  by  any 
shareholder  about  his  annual  income,  until  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution.  .  .  .  This  Bank 
of  St.  George  was  .essentially  one  of  the  times, 
and  not  one  which  could  have  existed  on  modern 
ideas  of  credit;  for  it  was  a  bank  which  would 
only  issue  paper  for  the  coin  in  its  actual  po.sses- 
sion,  and  would  hardly  suit  the  dictates  of 
modern  commerce.  It  was  not  a  bank  for  bor- 
rowers but  for  capitalists,  wlio  required  enormous 
security  for  immense  sums  until  tliey  could  em- 
ploy them  themselves.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  in  connection  with  the  deal- 
ings of  the  bank  with  the  Genoese  government, 
and  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  perfect  accord 
which  existed  between  them,  was  the  cession 
from  time  to  time  of  various  colonies  and  prov- 
inces to  the  directors  of  the  bank  when  the  gov- 
ernment felt  itself  too  weali  and  too  poor  to 
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maintain  tliem.  In  this  manner  were  tlie  colo- 
nies in  the  Black  Sea  made  over  to  the  bank 
when  the  Turkish  ditiiculties  arose.  Corsica  and 
Cyprus,  also  towns  on  the  Riviera,  such  as  Sar- 
zana,  Ventimiglia,  Levanto.  found  themselves 
at  various  times  under  the  direct  sovereignty  of 
the  bank.  ...  It  is  melancholy  to  liave  to  draw 
a  veil  over  the  career  of  this  illustrious  bank 
with  the  Kevolutiou  of  1T98.  The  new  order  of 
things  which  Genoa  bad  learnt  from  France 
deemed  it  inconsistent  with  liberty  that  the 
taxes,  the  property  of  the  Repuljlic,  .shoidd  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  St.  George ; 
it  was  voted  a  tyranny  on  a  small  scale,  and  the 
directore  were  compelled  to  surrender  them ;  and 
inasmuch  as  the  taxes  represented  the  sole  source 
from  which  their  income  was  derived,  they  soon 
discovered  that  their  bank  notes  were  u.seless, 
and  the  building  was  closed  shortly  afterwards. 
In  1804  and  1814  attempts  were  made  to  resusci- 
tate the  fallen  fortunes  of  St.  George,  but  with- 
out avail ;  and  so  this  bank,  the  origin  of  which 
was  shrouded  in  the  mysteries  of  bygone  cen- 
turies, fell  under  the  sweeping  scythe  of  the 
French  Revolution." — J.  T.  Bent,  Genua,  ch.  11. 
—See.  also,  Gf.xo.^.:  A.  D.  140T-144S. 

i6-i7th  Centuries. — Monetary  effects  of  the 
Discovery  of  America. —  "From  14'J2,  the  year 
of  the  discovery  of  the  New  AVorld,  to  1500, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  [the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru]  .  .  .  yielded  on  an  average  a  prev  of 
more  than  1, .500,000  francs  (£60,0()0)  a  year. 
From  loOO  to  1.54.5,  if  we  add  to  the  treasure  pro- 
duced from  the  mines  the  amount  of  plun<ler 
found  in  the  capital  of  the  Montezumas,  Teuoch- 
titlan  (now  the  city  of  Mexico),  as  well  as  in  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  kingdom  of  the  In- 
cas,  the  gold  and  silver  drawn  from  America  did 
not  exceed  an  average  of  sixteen  million  francs 
(£640,000)  a  year.  From  1545,  the  scene  changes. 
In  one  of  the  gloomiest  deserts  on  the  face  of 
the  globe,  in  the  midst  of  the  rugged  and  inhos- 
pitable mountain  scenery  of  Upper  Peru,  chance 
revealed  to  a  poor  Indian,  who  was  guarding  a 
iiock  of  llamas,  a  mine  of  silver  of  incomparable 
richuess.  A  crowd  of  miners  was  instantly  at- 
tracted by  the  report  of  the  rich  deposits  of  ore 
spread  over  the  sides  of  this  mountain  of  Potoc- 
chi  —  a  name  which  for  euphony  the  European 
nations  have  since  changed  to  Potosi.  The  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metals  from  America 
to  Europe  now  ro.se  rapidly  to  an  amount  which 
oqnallcil,  weight  for  weight,  sixty  millions  of 
francs  (£2,400,000)  of  our  day,  and  it  afterwards 
ro.se  even  to  upwards  of  eighty  millions.  At  that 
time  such  a  mass  of  gold  and  silver  represented 
a  far  greater  amount  of  riches  than  at  present. 
Under  the  influence  of  so  extraordinary  a  sup- 
ply, the  value  of  these  precious  metals  declined 
in  Europe,  in  comparison  with  every  other  pro- 
duction of  human  industry,  just  as  would  be 
the  case  with  iron  or  lead,  if  mines  were  discov- 
ered which  yielded  those  metals  in  superabun- 
dance, as  compared  with  their  present  consump- 
tion, and  at  a  much  less  cost  of  labour  than 
previously,  just  in  fact  as  occurs  in  the  case  of 
manufactures  of  every  kind,  whenever,  by  im- 
proved processes,  or  from  natural  causes  of  a 
novel  kind,  they  can  be  produced  in  unusual 
quantities,  and  at  a  great  reduction  of  cost. 
This  fall  in  the  value  of  gold  and  silver,  in  com- 
parison with  all  other  juoductions,  revealed 
itself  b.^'  the  increased  quantity  of  coined  metal 


which  it  was  necessary  to  give  in  exchange  for 
the  generality  of  other  articles.  And  it  was  thus 
that  the  working  of  the  mines  of  America  had 
necessarily  for  effect  a  general  rise  of  prices,  in 
other  words,  it  made  all  other  commodities  dearer. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
or  that  which  means  the  same  thing,  the  general 
rise  of  prices,  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  very 
great,  out  of  Spain,  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
iCth  century.  Shortly  after  the  commencement 
of  the  17th  century,  the  effects  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  new  mines  and  of  the  iliminished 
cost  of  working  them  were  realised  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  For  the  silver,  which  had  been  ex- 
tracted in  greater  proportion  than  the  gold,  and 
on  more  favourable  terms,  the  fall  in  value  had 
been  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  3.  In  transactions 
where  jirevionsly  one  pound  of  silver,  or  a  coin 
containing  a  given  quantity  of  this  metal,  had 
sufficed,  henceforth  three  were  required.  .  .  . 
After  having  been  arrested  for  awhile  in  this 
downward  course,  and  even  after  having  wit- 
nessed for  a  time  a  tendency  toau  upward  move- 
ment, the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  the  corresponding  rise  in  prices,  resumed 
their  course,  under  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes,  until  towards  the  end  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, without  however  manifesting  their  influ- 
ence so  widely  or  intensely  as  had  been  witnessed 
after  the  tii'st  development  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can mines.  AVe  find,  as  the  result,  that  during 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  centurv,  the  value  of 
silver  fell  to  about  the  sixth  of  what  it  was  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America,  when  compared 
with  the  price  of  corn." — M.  Chevalier,  On  the 
Probable  Fallin  the  Value  of  Oold{ir.  by  Cubden), 
sect.  l.cJi.l. 

17th  Century. — The  Bank  of  Amsterdam. — 
"In  lijott,  the  great  Bank  of  Amsterdam  was 
founded,  and  its  foundation  not  only  testifies  to 
the  wealth  of  the  republic,  but  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  commercial  history  of  Northern  Europe. 
Long  before  this  period,  banks  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Italian  cities,  but,  until  late  in  the 
history  of  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  uot 
founded  tmtil  nearly  a  century  later,  nothing 
was  known  on  such  a  scale  as  this.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
circulation  of  currency  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  to  accommodate  merchants  in  their 
dealings.  Any  one  making  a  deposit  of  gold  or 
silver  received  notes  for  the  amoiuit,  less  a  small 
commission,  and  these  notes  conuuanileil  a 
premium  in  all  countries.  Before  the  end  of  the 
century  its  deposits  of  this  character  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  eighty  million  dollars,  an 
amount  of  treasure  which  bewildered  fluancier.s 
in  every  other  part  of  Europe." — 1).  Campbell, 
The  Puritiin  in  IluUaiid,  England,  and  America, 
V.  2,  /);'.  3'i3-:;'.24. 

17th  Century. — Indian  Money  used  in  the 
American  Colonies. — Sea  sliells,  strung  or  cm- 
broidereil  on  belts  and  garments,  formed  the 
"  wampum  "  which  was  the  money  of  the  North 
American  Indians  (see  \V.\MruM).  "Tradition 
gives  to  th(!  Narragansetts  the  honor  of  invent- 
ing these  valued  articles,  valuable  both  for  use 
and  exchange.  This  tribe  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful,  and  it  is  asserted  that  their  commercial 
use  of  wamiium  gave  them  their  best  opportuni- 
ties of  wealth.  The  Long  Island  liwlians  manu- 
factured the  beads  in  large  (luantilies  and  then 
were  forced  to  pay  them  away  in  tribute  to  the 
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Moliawks  and  tlic  fipn'cr  tribfs  ol'  llic  iiilcriur. 
Furs  were  readily  excliaiifrcil  for  tlicsr  trinkets, 
wliicli  carried  a  iiermaiieiit  value,  tlirouLdi  the 
<-iiiist;iiicy  of  tlie  Indian  desire  for  tlieni.  The 
liolder  of  wanipniu  always  eoni|)elled  trade  to 
come  to  liiiu.  After  tlie  use  of  wampum  was 
establislunl  in  colonial  life,  contracts  were  made 
payable  at  will  in  wampum,  beaver,  or  silver. 
.  .  .  Tlie  use  bcsan  in  New  England  in  l(i37.  It 
was  a  legal  tender  until  Ititil,  and  for  more;  than 
three  nuarters  of  a  century  the  wampum  was  cur- 
rent in  small  ti'ansactions.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, indeed,  this  currency  entered  into  the  inter- 
course of  Indian  and  colonist.  .  .  .  Labor  is  a 
chief  factor  in  civilized  society  and  the  labor  of 
'  the  Indian  was  made  available  throu.srh  wampum. 
As  Winthro])  shows,  lO.OUl)  beaverskins  amiually 
came  to  the  Dutch  from  the  Great  Lake.  The 
cha.se  was  the  primitive  form  of  Indian  industry 
and  furs  were  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
foreign  trade,  as  gold  is  to-day,  Init  wampum 
idayed  a  mucli  larger  part  in  the  vital  trade  of 
the  time.  Wampum,  or  the  things  it  represented, 
carried  deer  meat  and  Indian  corn  to  the  New 
England  men.  (!oru  and  pork  went  for  fish;  fish 
went  for  West  India  rum,  molasses,  and  the  .sil- 
ver which  Europe  coveted.  West  India  products, 
or  the  direct  exchange  of  fish  with  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  brought  back  the  goods 
needed  to  r<'|ilenisli  and  extend  colonial  indus- 
tries and  trade.  .  .  .  As  long  as  the  natives  were 
active  and  furs  were  |)lenty,  there  appears  to 
have  been  no  dilliculty  in  jiassing  any  ijuantity 
of  wampum  in  conunon  with  other  currencies. 
The  Bay  annulled  its  statutes,  luaking  the  beads 
a  legal  tender  in  1661.  Kliode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut followed  this  example  .soon  after.  .  .  . 
New  York  contimied  the  beads  in  circulation 
longer  than  the  n'gular  use  prevailed  in  New 
Eniland.  In  161Ki  they  were  recognized  in  the 
detinite  rates  of  tlie  Brooklyn  ferry.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  circulated  in  the  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  New  England  through  the  century,  and 
even  into  the  beginning  of  tlie  eighteenth." — 
W.  B.  Weedcn,  Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  A'eio 
En;i.  CitiUzation,  pp.  5-30. 

17th  Century. — Colonial  Coinage  in  Amer- 
ica.— "  The  earliest  coinage  for  America  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  in  1612,  when  the  Vir- 
ginia Company  was  endeavoring  to  establish  a 
Colony  on  the  Summer  Islands  (the  Bermudas). 
This  coin  was  of  the  denomination  of  a  shilling, 
and  was  struck  in  brass."  The  "pine-tree" 
money  of  JMassachusetts  "was  instituted  by  the 
Colonial  Assemlily  in  1653,  after  the  fall  of 
Charles  I.  .  .  .  This  coinage  was  not  discontin- 
ued until  1686;  yet  they  appear  to  have  con- 
tinued the  n.se  of  tlie  same  date,  the  shillings, 
sixpences,  and  threepences  all  bearing  the  date 
1653,  while  the  twopennj'  pieces  are  all  dated 
1662.  .  .  .  After  the  suppression  of  their  mint, 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  issued  no  more 
coins  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Con- 
federac)'.  .  .  .  The  silver  coins  of  Lord  Balti- 
more, Lord  Proprietor  of  Jlarjdand,  were  the 
shilling,  sixpence,  and  fourpence,  or  groat." — 
J.  U.  ynowden.  Description  of  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Coins,  jip.  8.')-87. — See  PiNio  Trke  Moxky. 

i7-i8th  Centuries. — Banking  in  Great  Brit- 
ain.— Origin  and  influence  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land.—  "In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were 
still  living  who  coukl  remember  the  days  when 
there  was  not  a  single  banking  house  in  the  city 


of  I;ondon,  So  late;  as  the  time  of  the  Restora- 
tion every  trader  had  his  own  strong  box  in  his 
own  hou.se,  and,  w  hen  an  acci^ptance  was  jire- 
sented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and  Caro- 
liises  on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of 
wealth  had  produced  its  natural  elfect,  the  suli 
divi.sion  of  labour.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  a  new  mode  of  ]iaying  and  receiv- 
ing money  had  conw^  into  fashion  among  the  mer- 
chants of  the  capital.  A  class  of  agents  arose, 
who.se  oMlce  was  to  keep  the  cash  of  the  com- 
mercial houses.  This  new  branch  of  business 
naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  goldsmitlis, 
who  were  accustomed  to  trallic  largely  in  the 
ju'ccious  metals,  and  who  liad  vaults  in  which 
great  masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire 
and  from  robliers.  It  was  at  the  siiops  of  the 
goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street  that  all  the  pay- 
ments in  coin  were  made.  Other  traders  gave 
and  received  nothing  but  paper.  This  great 
change  did  not  take  place  without  much  opposi- 
tion and  clamour.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  banking 
become  a  separate  and  important  trade,  than  men 
began  to  discuss  with  earnestness  the  (luestion 
vvliether  it  would  be  expedient  to  erect  a  national 
bank.  .  .  .  Two  public  banks  liad  long  been  re- 
nowned throughout  Europe,  the  Bank  of  Saint 
George  at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam. 
.  .  .  Why  .should  not  the  Bank  of  London  lie  as 
great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of  Genoa  and 
Amsterdam?  Before'  the  end  of  tlu^  reign  of 
Charles  II.  several  plans  were  iiroposed,  exam- 
ined, attacked  anil  defended.  Some  pamphle- 
teers maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  King.  Others  thouglit 
that  the  management  ought  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  and  Common  Council 
of  the  capital.  After  the  IJevolution  the  subject 
was  discussed  with  an  animation  before  un- 
known. ...  A  crowd  of  plans,  .some  of  which 
resemble  the  fancies  of  a  child  or  the  dreams  of 
a  man  in  a  fever,  were  pressed  on  the  govern- 
ment. Pre-eminently  conspicuous  among  the  po- 
litical mountebanks,  whose  busy  faces  were  seen 
every  day  in  the  lobbj-  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  two 
projectors  worthy  to  have  lieeii  meinbers  of  that 
Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Lagado. 
These  men  alhrmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every 
distem|)er  of  the  State  was  a  Land  Bank.  A 
Land  Bank  would  work  for  England  miracles 
such  as  had  never  been  wrouglit  for  Israel.  .  .  . 
These  blessed  effects  the  Land  Bank  was  to  pro- 
duce simply  by  issuing  enormous  C|uantities  of 
notes  on  landed  seciirit}'.  The  doctrine  of  the 
jirojectors  was  that  every  person  who  had  real 
property  ought  to  have,  besides  that  pro|ierty, 
|iaper  money  to  the  full  value  of  that  iiroperty. 
Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  thousand 
pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  tliou- 
.sand  pounds  in  paper  money.  Both  Briscoe  and 
Chamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  conteniiii 
the  notion  that  there  could  be  an  over-issue  of 
liaper  as  long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten  pound 
note,  a  piece  of  land  in  the  country  worth  ten 
jiounds.  .  .  .  All  the  projectors  of  this  busy 
time,  however,  were  not  so  absurd  as  Chamber- 
layne. One  among  them,  AVilliam  Paterson, 
was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always  a  judiciou  ; 
spccidator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known  ex 
cept  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that 
he  had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  .  .  .  This  man 
submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a  plan  of 
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a  national  bank;  and  his  plan  was  favourably  re- 
ceived both  by  statesmen  and  by  nierehants.  But 
years  passed  away :  and  nothing  was  done,  till, 
in  the  spring  of  1694,  it  became  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  find  some  new  mode  of  defraying  the 
cliarges  of  the  war.  Then  at  lengtli  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  poor  and  obscure  Scottish  adven- 
turer was  talvcn  up  in  earnest  by  Montague 
[Cliarles  Montague,  then  one  of  the  lords  of  tlie 
treasury  and  subsequently  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer].  With  JMontague  was  closely  allied 
Jlichacl  Godfrey.  .  .  .  Michael  was  one  of  tlie 
ablest,  most  upriglit  and  most  opulent  of  the  mer- 
chant princes  of  London,  ...  By  these  two  dis- 
tinguished men  Paterson's  scheme  was  fathered. 
Jtontague  undertook  to  manage  the  House  of 
Commons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An 
approving  vote  was  obtained  from  the  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which 
gave  occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  It  was  indeed"  not  easy  to  guess  that  a 
bill,  which  purported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty 
on  tonnage  for  the  benefit  of  such  persons  as 
should  advance  money  towards  carrying  on  the 
war,  w.as  really  a  bill  creating  the  greatest  com- 
mercial institution  that  the  world  had  ever  seen. 
The  idan  was  that  £1.200,000  .should  be  borrowed 
by  the  government  on  what  was  then  considered 
'as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  percent.  .In 
order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the  money 
promptly  on  terms  so  favourable  to  the  public, 
the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorjjorated  by  the 
name  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  The  corporation  was  to  have  no 
exclusive  privilege,  and  was  to  be  restricted  from 
trading  in  any  thing  but  bills  of  exchange,  bul- 
lion and  forfeited  pledges.  As  soon  as  the  plan 
became  generally  known,  a  paper  war  broke  out. 
.  .  .  All  the  goldsmiths  and  jiawnbrokers  set  up 
a  howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories  pre- 
dicted ruin  to  the  monarchy.  .  .  .  Some  discon- 
tented Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  lu'cdicted  ruin 
to  our  liberties.  .  .  .  The  power  of  the  purse, 
the  one  great  security  for  all  the  rights  of  Eng- 
lishmen, will  be  transferred  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the 
new  Company.  This  last  consideration  was  really 
of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be  so  by  the 
authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause  was  therefoi'e  most 
properly  inserted  which  inhibited  the  Bank  from 
advancing  money  to  the  Crown  without  authority 
from  Parliament.  Ever_y  infraction  of  this  salu- 
tary rule  was  to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of 
three  times  the  sum  advanced ;  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  King  should  not  have  power  to 
remit  any  part  of  the  penalty.  The  plan,  thus 
amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commons 
more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamour.  In  truth, 
the  Parliament  was  under  duress.  Money  must 
be  had,  and  could  in  no  other  way  be  liad  so 
easily.  .  .  .  The  hill,  however,  was  not  .sale 
when  it  had  reached  the  L'pper  House,"  but  it 
was  passed,  and  received  the  royal  as.sent.  "In 
tlie  City  the  success  of  JMontague's  plan  was  com- 
plete. It  was  then  at  least  as  dillieult  to  raise  a 
million  at  eight  per  cent,  as  it  would  now  be  to 
raise  forty  millions  at  four  percent.  It  had  been 
sujiposed  Ihat  coiitril)Utions  would  droj)  in  very 
slowly:  and  a  considerable  lime  had  Ihcrelore 
been  allowed  by  the  Act.  This  inihilgeiiee  was 
not  needed.  So  popular  was  the  new  invest- 
ment that  on  the  daj'  on  which  the  books  were 


opened  £300,000  were  subscribed;  300,000  more 
were  subscribed  during  the  next  4.S  hours;  and, 
in  ten  days,  to  the  delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the 
government,  it  was  announced  that  the  list  was 
full.  The  whole  sum  which  the  Corporation  was 
bound  to  lend  to  the  State  was  paid  into  the  Ex- 
chequer before  the  tirst  instalment  was  due. 
Soniers  gladly  put  the  Great  Seal  to  a  charter 
framed  iu  conformity  with  tlie  terms  prescribed 
by  Parliament;  and  the  Bank  of  England  com- 
menced its  operations  in  the  house  of  tluf  Com- 
pany of  Grocers.  ...  It  soon  appeared  that 
Monta.gue  had,  by  skilfully  availing  himself  of 
the  financial  dirtlculties  of  the  country,  rendered 
an  inestimable  service  to  his  party.  During  sev- 
eral generations  the  Bank  of  England  was  em- 
phatically a  Whig  body.  It  was  Whig,  not  acci- 
dentally, but  necessarily.  It  must  have  in.stantly 
stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the 
interest  on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the 
government;  and  of  that  interest  James  would 
not  have  paid  one  farthing." — Lord  ^Macaulav, 
Ifist.  nf  En;/.,  ch.  20—"  For  a  long  time  the  Bank 
of  EiiL'^land  was  the  focus  of  London  Liberalism, 
and  in  that  capacity  rendered  to  the  State  inesti- 
mable services.  In  return  for  these  substantial 
henetits  the  Bank  of  Englanil  received  from  the 
Government,  either  at  tirst  or  afterwards,  tliree 
most  important  privileges.  First.  The  Bank  of 
England  had  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
Government  balances.  In  its  first  period  .  .  . 
the  Bank  gave  credit  to  the  Government,  but 
afterwards  it  derived  credit  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  a  natural  tendency  in  men  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Government  under 
which  tlie_y  live.  The  Government  is  the  largest, 
most  important,  and  niostconspicuousentity  with 
which  the  mass  of  any  people  are  accpiainted ;  its 
range  of  knowledge  must  always  be  infinitely 
greater  than  the  average  of  their  knowledge,  and 
therefore,  unless  there  is  a  conspicuous  warning 
to  the  contrary,  most  men  are  inclined  to  think 
their  Government  right,  and,  when  they  can,  to 
do  what  it  does.  Especially  iu  money  matters  a 
man  might  fairly  reason — '  If  the  Government 
is  right  in  trusting  the  Bank  of  England  with  the 
great  balance  of  the  nation.  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
trusting  it  with  my  little  balance.'  Second.  The 
Bank  of  England  had,  till  latel}',  the  monopoly 
of  limited  liability  in  England.  The  common  law 
of  England  knows  nuthingof  any  such  iirincijile. 
It  is  only  possible  by  Hoyal  Charter  or  Statute 
Law.  And  by  neither  of  these  was  any  real  bank 
.  .  .  permitted  with  limited  liability  in  England 
till  within  these  few  years.  .  .  .  Thirdly.  The 
Bank  of  England  liad  the  privilege  of  being  the 
sole  joint  stock  company  iiermitted  to  issue  bank 
notes  in  England.  Private  London  bankers  did 
indeed  issue  notes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  but  no  joint  stock  company  could  do  so. 
The  explanatory  clause  of  the  Act  of  lT-12  sounds 
most  curiously  to  (air  nioderu  cars.  .  .  .  '  It  is 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  said  Act  that 
no  other  bank  shall  he  created,  established,  or 
allowed  by  Parliament,  and  that  it  .shall  not  he 
lawful  for  any  bo<ly  politic  or  corporate  whatso- 
ever created  or  to"  be  created,  or  for  any  other 
persons  whatsoever  united  or  to  be  united  in 
covenants  or  partnershi])  exceeding  the  number 
of  six  persons  in  that  part  of  Great  lirilain  called 
England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sum 
or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable 
on  demand  or  at  any  less  time  than  six  months 
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fniiii  llic  licinovviii!:;  tlicrcdf  diu-iii:;  llic  foiiliiiu- 
iinct;  of  siicli  siiiil  iirivilcnc  to  llic  suid  governor 
ami  compimy.  who  iiri'  hereby  (k'cliircd  to  lie  and 
remain  a  coriionilion  witli  tlie  |irivilei;c  of  e.xehi- 
sive  lianUinLC,  as  before  rc'eiled.'  To  our  modern 
ears  these  words  seem  to  mean  more  than  they 
did.  The  term  banldni;-  was  then  appUed  only 
to  the  issue  of  notes  and  (he  takiiij,'  up  of  money 
on  bills  on  di'mand.  Our  pre.sent  .system  of  do- 
posit  liaiiUing,  in  which  no  bills  or  promissorj' 
notes  are  issued,  was  not  then  known  on  a  great 
scale,  and  was  not  called  baidiing.  IJul  its  ellect 
was  very  im]iortant.  It  in  time  ga\'e  the  Itank 
of  England  the  monopoly  of  the  note  issui'ofthe 
Metropolis.  It  hail  at  that  time  no  branches, 
and  so  it  did  not  compete  for  llie  counti-y  circu- 
lation. 15ut  in  the  Metro]i()lis,  when'  it  did  com- 
pete, it  was  completely  victorious.  No  company 
but  the  Bank  of  England  could  issue  notes,  and 
unincorporated  individuals  gradually  gave  way, 
and  ceased  to  do  so.  Up  to  IH-U  l.onclon  private; 
bankers  might  have  issued  notes  if  Ihey  pleased, 
but  almost  a  hundred  years  ago  they  were  forced 
out  of  the  field.  The'Baid<  of  England  had  so 
long  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  circulation, 
that  it  is  connnonly  believed  always  to  have  had 
a  legal  monopoly.  And  the  practical  clfeet  of 
the  clause  went  further:  It  was  believed  to  make 
the  Bank  of  England  the  only  joint  stock  com- 
|)any  that  could  receive  deposits,  as  well  as  the 
only  company  that  could  i.ssue  notes.  The  gift 
of  'exclusive  banking'  to  the  Bank  of  England 
was  read  in  its  most  natural  modern  .sense:  it  was 
thought  to  iirohibit  any  other  banking  company' 
from  carrying  on  our  present  system  of  b:inking. 
After  joint  .stock  banking  was  permitted  in  the 
country,  people  Viegan  to  inquire  why  it  should 
not  exist  in  the  i\Ietropolis  too  '>.  And  then  it  was 
seen  that  the  words  I  have  ijuoted  only  forbid 
the  issue  of  ucgotialile  instruments,  iuid  not  the 
receiving  of  money  when  no  such  instrument  is 
given.  Upon  this  construction,  the  Eiaidou  and 
Westminster  Bank  and  all  our  older  joint  stock 
banks  were  founded.  But  till  they  began,  the 
Bank  of  England  had  among  com]iauies  not  only 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  note  issue,  but  that  of 
deposit  banking  too.  It  was  in  every  sense  the 
only  banking  company  in  London.  With  so  many 
advantages  over  all  competitors,  it  is  (piiti;  natu- 
ral that  the  Bank  of  England  should  have  far  out- 
stripped them  all.  .  .  .  All  the  other  bankers 
grouped  themselves  round  it,  and  lodged  their 
reserve  with  it.  Thus  o\w  one-reserve  system  of 
banking  was  not  deliberately  founded  upon  defi- 
nite reasons;  it  w;is  the  gradual  consequence  of 
many  singular  events,  and  of  an  accumulation  of 
legal  jirivileges  on  a  single  bank  which  has  now 
been  altered,  and  which  no  one  would  now  de- 
fend. .  .  .  Formore  than  a  century  after  its  crea- 
tion (notwithstanding  occasional  errors)  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  the  main,  acted  with  judgment 
and  with  caution.  Its  business  was  but  small  as 
we  should  now  reckon,  but  for  the  most  part  it 
conducted  that  liusiness  with  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. In  169li,  it  had  lieen  involved  in  the 
most  serious  difliculties,  and  had  been  obliged  to 
refuse  to  pa.v  some  of  its  notes.  For  a  long 
period  it  was  in  wholesome  dread  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  necessity  of  retaining  public  confi- 
dence made  it  cautious.  But  the  English  Gov- 
ernment removed  that  necessity.  In  179,7,  Mr. 
Pitt  feareil  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  obtain 
sutticient  specie  for  foreign  payments,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  low  state  of  the  Bank  reserve,  and 
he  therefore  re(|uired  the  Bank  not  to  pay  in  cash. 
lie  removed  the  preservative  ajiijrehension  which 
is  the  best  secin-ity  of  idl  B;mks,  For  this  reason 
the  jieriod  under  which  the  Bank  of  England  did 
not  pay  golil  for  its  notes  —  the  period  from  17!)7 
to  iyi9 —  is  alwayscalled  the  period  of  the  Bank 
'restriction.'  As  the  Bank  during  that  period 
did  not  perform,  and  was  not  conq)elled  by  law 
to  perform,  its  contract  of  paying  its  notes  in 
cash,  it  might  aiiparently  have  been  well  called 
the  period  of  Bank  license.  But  the  word  're- 
striction '  was  ([ui I e  right,  and  was  the  only  proper 
word  as  a  description  of  the  ])olicy  of  1797.  .Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  .say  that  the  Bank  of  England  need 
not  pay  its  notes  in  sjiecie ;  he  '  restricted  '  them 
fromdOingso;  he  said  that  they  nnist  not.  In 
consequence,  from  1797  to  1H41  (when  a  new  era 
begins),  there  never  was  a  proper  caution  on  the 
part  of  the  Bank  directors.  At  heart  they  con- 
sidered that  the  Bank  of  England  had  a  kin<l  of 
charmed  life,  and  that  it  was  above  the  ordinary 
banking  anxiety  to  |)ay  its  way.  And  this  feel- 
ing was  very  natural." — W.  Bagehot,  Lamhafd 
Ulreet,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  in:  J.  W.  Gilbart,  HM.  and  Pnnciplex 
of  Baiikiii'i. — II.  Jlay,  Tlw  Bank  of  Kiajland 
(Fortnidhtiy  Uii:.  Ma'irli.  188.5). 

i7-i8th  Centuries. — Early  Paper  issues  and 
Banks  in  the  American  Colonies. — "  I'nvioiis 
to  the  I!ev(jlutiouary  War  paper  money  was 
issued  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  each  one  of 
the  thirteen  colonies.  The  first  issue  was  by 
Massachu.setts  in  1()9().  to  aid  in  fitting  out  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  Similar  issues  had 
been  made  by  New  Ilanqishirc,  Uhode  Islan<l, 
Connecticut,  New  Y.ork,  and  New  .lersey,  previ- 
ous to  the  year  1711.  South  Carolina  began  to 
emit  bills  in  17r3,  Pennsylvania  in  17'2:i,  Mary- 
land in  1734,  Delaware  in  1739,  Virginia  in  17.j."). 
and  Georgia  in  17(j(<.  Originally  the  issues  were 
authorized  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  colonial 
treasuries.  In  Massachusetts,  in  171.5,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  prevailing  embarrassment  of 
trade,  a  land  b:ink  was  proposed  with  the  right 
to  issue  circulating  notes  secured  bv'  land.  .  .  . 
The  plan  fur  the  laud  bank  was  defeated,  but  the 
issue  of  ]iaper  money  by  the  treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  the  extent  of  .C.-fO.OOD,  to  be  loaned  on 
good  mortgages  in  sums  of  not  more  than  .t.jOO, 
nor  less  than  £.")0,  to  one  person.  The  rate  of 
interest  was  five  per  cent.,  paj"able  with  one-fifth 
of  the  principal  annually.  ...  In  1733  an  is.sue 
of  bills  to  the  amount  of  £110,000  was  made  by 
the  merchants  of  Boston,  which  were  to  be  re- 
deemed at  the  end  of  ten  years,  in  silver,  at  the 
rate  of  19  shillings  per  ounce.  In  1739,  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  embarrassment  still  con- 
tinuing, another  land  bank  was  started  in 
]\Ias.sachusetts.  ...  A  specie  bank  was  also 
formed  in  1739,  by  Edward  Hutchinson  and 
others,  which  issued  bills  to  the  amount  of 
£120,000,  redeemable  in  fifteen  years  in  silver,  at 
20  shillings  per  oimce,  or  golil  pro  rata.  The  pay- 
ment of  these  notes  was  guaranteed  by  wealthy 
and  responsible  merchants.  These  notes,  and 
tho.se  of  a  similar  issue  in  1733,  were  largely 
hoarded  and  did  not  pass  generally  into  circula 
tion.  In  1740  Parliament  passed  a  bill  to  extend 
the  act  of  17'20,  known  as  the  bubble  act,  to  the 
American  colonies,  with  the  intention  of  break- 
ing \\\t  all  companies  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
issuing  piaper  money.     Under  this  act  both  the 
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land  bank  and  the  specie  bank  were  forced  to 
liquidate  tlieir  afiairs,  tlmuirh  not  without  some 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  former.  .  .  .  The 
paper  money  of  the  colonies,  whetlier  issued  by- 
them  or  by  "the  loan  banks,  depreciated  almost 
without  exception  as  the  amounts  in  circulation 
increased.  .  .  .  The  emission  of  bills  by  the 
colonies  and  the  banks  was  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  mother  country,  and  the  provincial 
governors  were  as  a  general  thing  opposed  to 
these  issues.  The_y  were  consequently  frequently 
embroiled  with  tlieir  lecislatures." — J.  J.  Knox, 
I'tii/a!  SfiiUs  y'lttx.  pji."!-:'). 

17-igth  Centuries. — Creation  of  the  princi- 
pal European  Banks. — "The  Bank  of  Vienna 
was  founded  as  a  l)ank  of  deposit  in  1703.  and 
as  a  bank  of  issue  in  17!);?:  the  Banks  of  Berlin 
and  Breslau  in  17(io  with  state  sanction;  the 
Austrian  National  Bank  in  1S16.  In  St.  Peters- 
burg three  banks  were  set  up;  the  Loan  Bank  in 
1772,  advancing  loans  on  deposits  of  bullion  and 
jewels;  the  Assignation  Bank  in  17G8  (and  in 
Moscow,  1770),  issuing  government  paper  money ; 
the  Aid  Bank  in  1797,  to  relieve  estates  from 
mortgage  and  advance  money  for  imiirovemeuts. 
The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia  was  founded  in 
1818.  Tlie  I5ank  of  Stockholm  was  foimded  in 
1688.  The  Bank  of  France  was  founded  first  in 
1808  and  reorganised  iu  1806,  when  itsca]iital  W'as 
raised  to  90,000,000  francs,  held  in  90,000  shares 
of  l.OUO  francs.  It  is  the  only  authorised  source 
of  iiaper  money  in  France,  and  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  the  government." — H.  de  B.  Gib- 
bins,  Hist,  of  Coriniici-cc  in  Europe,  1>k.  3,  eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1775-1780. — The  Continental  Cur- 
rency of  the  American  Revolution. — "The 
colonies  .  .  .  went  into  the  lievohitionary  "War, 
many  of  them  with  jiaper  already  in  circulation, 
all  of  them  making  issues  for  the  expenses  of 
military  ]ircparations.  The  Continental  Con- 
gress, having  no  power  to  tax,  and  its  members 
being  accustomed  to  paper  issues  as  the  ordinary 
form  of  i>ublic  finance,  began  to  issue  bills  on 
the  faith  of  the  '  Continent,' Franklin  earnestly 
approving.  The  first  issue  was  for  30O,(J00 
Spanish  dollars,  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver,  in 
three  years,  ordered  in  ^lay  and  issued  in  August, 
1775.  Paper  for  nine  million  dollars  was  issued 
before  any  depreciation  began.  The  issues  of 
the  separate  colonies  must  have  atfected  it,  but 
the  jiiipular  enthusiasm  went  for  something. 
Pelatiali  Webster,  almost  alone  as  it  .seems,  in- 
sisted on  taxation,  but  a  member  of  Congress 
indignantly  asked  if  he  was  to  help  tax  the 
people  when  they  could  go  to  the  printing-oflice 
and  get  a  cartload  of  money.  In  1776.  when  the 
depreciation  began.  Congress  took  liarsli  meas- 
ures to  try  to  sustain  the  bills.  Committees  of 
safety  also  took  measures  to  jiunish  those  who 
'  forestalled '  or  '  engro.ssed,'  these  being  the  terms 
for  speculators  who  liought  up  for  a  rise." — W. 
G.  Sumner,  lliist.  of  Am.  (Jurrt  jiei/.  pp.  43-44. — 
"During  tlie  sununcr  of  1780  this  wretched 
'  Coiuincntal '  currency  fell  into  contempt.  As 
■Washington  said,  it  took  a  wagon-load  of  money 
to  buy  a  wagon-load  of  provisions.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1778.  the  papi'r  dollar  was  worth 
sixteen  cents  in  the  nortliern  states  and  twelve 
cents  in  the  south.  Karly  in  1780  its  value  had 
fallen  to  two  cents,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
vear  it  took  ten  paper  dollars  to  make  a  cent. 
In  October,  Indian  corn  sold  wholesale  in  Boston 
for  !j;loO  a  bushel,  butter  was  812  a  pound,  tea 


890,  sugar  |;10,  beef  88,  coffee  ii;12,  and  a  barrel 
of  flour  cost  81,57o.  Sanuiel  Adams  paid  82,000 
for  a  hat  and  suit  of  clot  lies.  The  money  soon 
ceased  to  circulate,  debts  could  not  be  collected, 
and  there  was  a  general  prostration  of  credit. 
To  say  that  a  thing  was  'worth  a  Continental' 
became  the  strongest  possiljle  expression  of  con- 
tempt."— .1.  Fiske,  Tl(e  Am.  Hccoliition,  eh.  13 
(r.  2).— Before  tlie  close  of  the  year  1780,  the 
Continental  Currency  had  ceased  to  circulate. 
Attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  iiave  it 
funded  or  redeemed,  but  without  success.  See 
United  Siates  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1780(.Janlai{v — 
April). 

Also  IN;  II.  Phillips,  Jr.,  IliKtotieal  Shetehcs 
of  AmiHcun  Paper  Currene//,  'id  .lerict. 

A.  D.  1780-1784.— The  Pennsylvania  Bank 
and  the  Bank  of  North  America. — "  The  Penn- 
sylvania Bank,  which  was  organized  in  Phila- 
delpliia  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  oper- 
ations of  I  lie  Government  in  trausporting  sup- 
plies for  the  army.  It  began  its  useful  work  iu 
1780,  and  continued  in  existence  until  after  the 
cl(jse  of  the  war;  finall}'  closing  its  alfairs  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  year  1784.  But  the  need 
was  felt  of  a  national  bank  wliieli  shoukl  not  only 
aid  the  Government  on  a  large  scale  by  its  money 
and  credit,  but  should  extend  facilities  to  indi- 
viduals, and  tliereliy  beiictit  tlie  community  as 
well  as  the  state.  Tlirougli  the  influence  and  ex- 
ertion of  Robert  Jlorris,  tlien  Superintendent  of 
Finance  for  tlic  United  States,  the  Bank  of 
Xortli  America,  at  Pliiladclphia,  was  organized 
with  a  capital  of  iSKJO.OOO.  It  was  incorporated 
by  Congress  in  December,  1781,  and  by  tlie 
State  of  Pennsylvania  a  few  months  afterward. 
Its  success  was  immediate  and  complete.  It  not 
only  rendered  valuable  and  timely  aid  to  tlie 
United  States  Government  aud  to  the  State  of 
Pennsyh'ania,  but  it  greatly  assisted  iu  restoring 
coufldence  aud  credit  to  the  conunercitil  com- 
munity, and  alforded  facilities  to  private  enter- 
prise that  w-ere  especially  welcome.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  the  Bank  of  North  America,  aud  tlie 
advantages  which  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
enjoyed  from  the  facilities  it  offered  them,  nat- 
urally suggested  the  founding  of  a  similar  enter- 
)irise  in  the  city  of  New  York."  The  Bank  of 
New  York  was  accordingly  founded  in  1784. — 
II.  W.  Domett,  Ilinl.  of  the  liiiiik  of  jVew  York, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  AV.  G.  Sumner,  The  Fiixineier  rind 
the   Fiiiii/ici.1  <f  the  Am.  Iteiyihifitiu.  eh.  17  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1789-1796. — The  Assignats  of  the 
French  Revolution. — "  The  financial  emliarrass- 
meiits  of  tlic  gciveriimenl  in  1789  were  extreme. 
j\Iany  taxes  had  ceased  to  be  productive;  the 
conliseated  estates  not  only  yielded  no  revenue 
but  caused  a  large  expense,  and,  as  a  measure 
of  resource,  the  linance  commit tci^  of  the  As- 
sembly reported  in  favor  of  issues  based  upon 
tlie  conliseated  lands.  Bu!  Ili<'  bitter  experience 
of  France  through  the  .Mississippi  schemes  of 
John  Law,  1719-21,  made  the  Assembly  aud 
the  nation  hesitate.  .  .  .  Neckcr.  the  Minister, 
stood  firm  in  his  opiiosilion  to  the  issue  of  paiicr 
money,  even  as  a  measure  of  resource;  but  the 
steady  ju'essure  of  liscal  exigencies,  together 
witli  the  iiilluence  of  llie  fervid  orators  of  the 
Assembly,  gained  a  continually  increasing  sup- 
jiort  to  the  proposition  of  tlie  committee.  .  .  . 
The  leaders  of  the  Assembly  were  secretly  actu- 
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att'd  liv  u  pdlilic'Ml  iiur|insc',  vi/.,  by  wiilcly  (lis- 
tiilmtiiig  the  titles  In  the  coiiliscaled  lnii(ls{fi>i' 
such  the  iKipei-  money  in  ell'ect  was)  to  eoiiiniit 
tlic  llirifty  iiiiddU' eliiss  of  Fniiu-e  to  tlie  princi- 
ples and  incMsures  of  tlie  rcvohition.  .  .  .  Ofa- 
tory,  tlic  fcH-cc  of  liscal  necessities,  the  half-con- 
fessed political  design,  prevailed  at  last  over  tlio 
warnings  of  expi'ricnce;  and  a  decree  passed  the 
Assembly  antliorizinn  an  issue  of  notes  to  the 
value  of  four  hundred  million  francs,  on  the 
security  of  the  public  lands.  To  emphasize  this 
security  the  title  of  'assignats'  was  applied  to 
the  paper.  .  .  .  The  issue  was  made:  the  as- 
sisnats  went  into  circulation;  and  soon  came  the 
inevitable  demand  for  more.  .  .  .  The  decree 
for  a  further  issue  of  eight  hundred  millions 
passed,  Scpteml)er,  1790.  Though  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  issue  had  lost  heart  and  voice,  they 
still  polled  433  votes  against  OOS.  To  conciliate 
a  minority  stUl  so  large,  contraction  was  pro- 
vided for  "by  requiring  that  the  paper  when  paid 
into  the  Treasury  sliould  be  burned,  and  the 
decree  contained  a  solemn  declaration  that  in  no 
case  should  the  amount  exceed  twelve  hundred 
millions.  .June  19,  1791,  the  Assembly,  against 
feeble  resistance,  violated  this  pledge  and  author- 
ized a  further  issue  of  six  hundred  millions. 
Under  the  operation  of  Gresham's  Law,  specie 
now  began  to  disappear  from  circulation.  .  .  . 
And  now  came  the  collapse  of  French  industry. 
.  .  .  '  Everything  that  tarilTs  and  custom-houses 
could  do  was  done.  Still  llie  great  manufac- 
tories of  Normandy  were  closed;  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  spce<lily  follow-ed,  and  vast 
numbers  of  workmen,  in  all  parts  of  the  couii- 
tr3%  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  ...  In 
the  spring  of  1791  no  one  knew  whether  a  piece 
of  paper  money,  representing  100  francs,  woidd, 
a  month  later,  have  a  purchasing  power  of  100 
francs,  or  90  francs,  or  80,  or  60.  The  result 
was  that  caiiitalists  declined  to  embark  their 
means  in  business.  Enterprise  received  a  mortal 
blow.  Demand  for  labor  was  still  furtlier  dimin- 
ished. The  business  of  France  dwindled  into  a 
mere  living  from  hand  to  mouth.'.  .  .  Towards 
the  end  of  1794  there  had  been  issued  7,000  mil- 
lions in  assignats :  bv  ^lav.  179."),  10,000  millions; 
by  the  end'of  Julv".  10,('lOO  millions;  bv  the  be- 
ginning of  1796,  4.IOOO  millions,  of  which  ::ifi,000 
millions  were  in  actual  circulation.  51.  Bresson 
gives  the  following  table  of  depreciation:  24 
livi'es  in  coin  were  worth  in  assignats  April  1, 
1795,  238;  May  1,  299:  .June  1,  439;  July  1,  80S; 
Aug.  1,  807;  Sept.  1,  1,101;  Oct.  1,  1.2(3");  Nov. 
1,  2,.588;  Dec.  1,  3,.')7o;  .Jan.  1,  1796,  4,6.58;  Feb. 
1,  5,337.  At  the  last  'an  assignat  professing  to 
be  worth  100  francs  was  commonly  exchanged 
for  5  sous  6  denicrs;  in  other  words,  a  paper 
note  professing  to  be  worth  £4  sterling  ])assed 
current  for  less  than  3d.  in  money.'  The  down- 
ward course  of  the  assignats  had  unf|uestiouably 
been  accelerated  b_v  the  extensive  counterfeiting 
of  the  paper  iu  Belgium.  Switzerland,  and  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Now  appears  that  last  resort  of 
finance  under  a  depreciating  paper:  an  issue  un- 
der new  names  and  new  devices.  .  .  .  Territo- 
rial Mandates  were  ordered  to  be  issued  for 
assignats  at  30:1,  the  mandates  to  be  directly  ex- 
chaugeabk'  for  land,  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  on 
demand.  .  .  .  For  a  brief  time  after  the  first  lim- 
ited emission,  the  maiulates  rose  as  high  as  80  per 
cent,  of  their  nominal  value ;  but  soon  a<lditional 
issues  sent  them  down  even  more  rapidly  tliau 


the  assignats  had  fallen." — F.  A.  Walker,  Money, 
pi.  2.  ch.  16. 

Ai.si)  in:  Andrew  D.  While,  I'uper-money  In- 
fiiiliiiii  ill  Friiiici . 

A.  D.  1791-1816.— The  First  Bank  of  the 
United  States. — On  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
crmnent  of  the  United  States,  imder  its  federal 
constitution,  in  1789  and  1790,  tlie  lead  in  con- 
structive statesmanship  was  taken,  as  is  well 
known,  b}-  Alexander  Hamilton.  Ills  plan  "  in- 
cluded a  financial  institution  to  develop  the 
national  resources,  strengthen  the  public  credit, 
aid  the  Treasury  De|iartincnt  in  its  administra- 
tion, and  i)rovide  a  secure  ;oid  sound  circulating 
medium  for  the  jicople.  On  December  13.  1790, 
he  sent  into  Congress  a  rejjort  on  the  subject  of 
a  national  bank.  The  llcpublican  party,  then  iu 
the  minority,  opposi'd  the  plan  as  unconstitu- 
tional, on  the  ground  that  the  power  of  creating 
banks  or  any  corporate  body  had  not  been  ex- 
pressly delegated  to  C'ongress,  and  was  therefore 
not  possessed  by  it.  Washington's  cabinet  was 
divided:  .Icllerson  opposing  the  measure  as  not 
within  the  implied  powers,  becau.so  it  was  an  ex- 
pediency and  not  a  par;iniounl  necessitj'.  Later 
he  used  stronger  language-,  and  denounced  the 
institution  as  "one  of  the  most  deadly  hostility 
existing  against  the  principles  and  form  of  our 
Constitution,'  nor  did  he  ever  abandon  these 
views.  There  is  the  authority  of  J[r.  Gall.atin 
for  saying  that  .Jefl'erson  'died  a  decided  enemy 
to  our  baidiing  system  generally,  and  specially 
to  a  bank  of  the  United  States.'  But  Hamilton's 
views  prevailed.  Washington,  who  in  the  weary 
years  of  war  had  seen  the  imperatix'e  necessity 
of  some  national  organization  of  the  finances, 
after  mature  deliberation  a])proved  the  plan,  and  on 
February  25,  1791,  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  was  limited 
to  twenty-five  thousand  shares  of  four  hundred 
dollars  each,  or  ten  millions  of  dollars.  |iayalilc 
one  fourth  in  gold  and  silver,  and  three  fourths 
in  public  sectirities  bearing  an  interest  of  ax  and 
three  per  cent.  The  stock  was  immediately  sub- 
scribed for,  the  government  taking  five  thousand 
shares,  two  millions  of  dollars,  under  the  right 
reserved  in  the  charter.  The  subscription  of  the 
United  States  was  paid  in  ten  equal  annual  in- 
stalments. A  large  proportion  of  the  stock  was 
held  abroad,  and  the  shares  soon  rose  above  par. 
.  .  .  Authority  was  given  the  bank  to  establish 
offices  of  discount  and  deposit  within  the  United 
States.  The  chief  bank  was  placed  in  I'hiladel- 
phia  and  branches  were  established  in  eight 
cities,  with  capitals  in  proportion  to  their  com- 
mercial importance.  In  1809  the  stockholders  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Uniteil  Slates  memorialized  the 
goverimient  for  a  renewal  of  their  charter,  which 
would  expire  on  >Iarch  4,  1811 ;  and  on  ^larch  9, 
1809,  Mr.  Gallatin  sent  iu  a  report  in  which  he 
jevieweil  the  operations  of  the  bank  from  its  or- 
ganization. Of  the  government  shares,  five 
million  dollars  at  par,  two  thousand  foiu'  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  shares  were  sold  in  1796  and 
1797  at  an  advance  of  25  ])er  cent.,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  in  1797  at  an  advance  of  twenty 
])er  cent.,  and  the  remaining  2, 2'30 shares  in  1802, 
at  an  advance  of  45  per  cent.,  making  together, 
exclusive  of  the  dividends,  a  profit  of  .^671.680 
to  the  United  States.  Eighteen  thousand  shares 
of  the  bank  stock  were  held  abroad,  and  seven 
thousand  shares,  or  a  little  more  than  one  fourth 
part  of  the  capital,  in  the  United  States,    A  table 
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of  all  the  dividends  made  by  tlie  bank  showed 
that  they  had  on  the  average  been  at  the  rate  of 
8f  (precisely  8i^)  per  cent,  a  year,  which  proved 
that  the  bank  Iiad  not  iu  any  considerable  degree 
used  the  public  deposits  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending its  discounts.  From  a  general  view  of 
the  deijits  and  credits,  as  presented,  it  appeared 
that  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
considered  as  a  moneyed  institution,  had  been 
wisely  and  skilfully  managed.  The  advantages 
derived  by  the  government  Mr.  Gallatin  stated 
to  be,  1,  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys;  2, 
transmission  of  tlie  public  moneys;  3,  collection 
of  the  revenue;  4,  loans.  The  strongest  objec- 
tion to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  lay  in  tlic  great 
jiortion  of  the  bank  stock  held  by  foreigners. 
Not  on  accomit  of  any  influence  over  the  institu- 
tion, since  they  had  no  vote;  but  because  of  the 
liigh  rate  of  interest  jiayable  b}'  America  to 
foreign  countries.  .  .  .  Congress  refused  to  pro- 
long its  existence  and  the  institution  was  dis- 
solved. Fortiuuitely  for  the  country,  it  wound 
up  its  affairs  with  such  deliberation  and  prudence 
as  to  allow  of  the  interposition  of  otlier  bunli 
credits  in  lieu  of  those  withdrawn,  and  tlius  pre- 
vented a  serious  shock  to  the  interests  of  the 
community.  In  the  twenty  j-ears  of  its  exis- 
tence from  1791  to  1811  its  management  was  irre- 
proachable. The  immediate  eltect  of  the  refusal 
of  Congress  to  rechai'ter  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  was  to  bring  the  Treasury  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  interference  of  Parish,  Girard, 
and  Astor  alone  saved  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Anotlier  immediate  elfect  of  the  dis- 
solution of  the  bank  was  the  withdrawal  from 
the  country  of  tlie  foreign  capital  invested  in  the 
bank,  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars.  This 
amount  was  remitted,  in  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding the  war,  in  specie.  Specie  was  at  that 
time  a  product  foreign  to  the  United  States,  and 
by  no  means  easy  to  obtain.  .  .  .  The  notes  of 
tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  payable  on  de- 
mand in  gold  and  silver  at  tlie  counters  of  the 
bank,  or  any  of  its  branches,  were,  by  its  char- 
ter, receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United 
States;  but  this  quality  was  also  stripped  from 
them  on  JIarch  19,  1812,  by  a  repeal  of  the  act 
according  it.  To  these  disturbances  of  tlie  finan- 
cial equilibrium  of  tlie  country  was  added  tlie 
necessary  witlidrawal  of  fifteen  millions  of  bank 
credit  and  its  transfer  to  other  institutions.  This 
gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  establisli- 
ment  of  local  banks,  each  eager  for  a  share  of 
the  profits.  The  capital  of  the  country,  instead 
of  being  concentrated,  was  dissipated.  Between 
January  1,  1811,  and  1815,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  new  banks  were  chartered,  and  forty 
millions  of  dollars  were  added  to  the  banking 
capital.  To  realize  profits,  the  issues  of  paper 
were  pushed  to  tlie  extreme  of  possible  circula- 
tion. Meanwhile  New  England  kept  aloof  from 
tlie  nation.  The  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the  banks 
of  .Massachusetts  rose  from  $1,70().000  on  June 
1,  1811,  to  $7,320,000  on  June  1.  1814.  .  .  .  The 
suspension  of  the  banks  was  preeipitateil  by  the 
capture  of  Washington.  It  began  in  I>altiiiiore. 
which  was  tjireateiied  by  the  British,  and  was  at 
once  followed  in  Plnladel|ihia  and  New  York. 
Before  the  end  of  September  all  the  banks  soutli 
and  west  of  New  England  had  suspended  specie 
payment.  .  .  .  The  depression  of  tlie  local  cur- 
rencies ranged  from  seven  to  twenty-five  ]ier 
cent.  ...  In  November  the  Treasury  Depart- 


ment found  itself  involved  iu  tlie  eomnioii  dis- 
aster. The  refusal  of  the  banks,  in  wliieh  the 
public  moneys  were  deposited,  to  pay  tlieir  notes 
or  the  drafts  upon  them  in  specie  dejirived  the 
government  of  its  gold  and  silver;  and  their  re- 
fusal, likewise,  of  credit  and  circulation  to  the 
issues  of  banks  in  other  States  deprived  the  gov- 
ei'nment  also  of  the  only  means  it  possessed  for 
transferring  its  funds  to  pay  the  dividends  on  the 
debt  and  discharge  tlie  treasury  notes.  .  .  .  Ou 
October  14,  1814,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  3Ir.  Gal- 
latin's old  friend,  who  had  been  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  on  the  6th  of  the  same 
month,  in  a  rejiort  of  a  plan  to  support  the 
public  credit,  proposed  the  incorporation  of  a 
national  bank.  A  bill  was  passed  by  Congress, 
but  returned  to  it  by  Madison  with  his  veto  ou 
January  15,  181.5.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dallas  again,  as  a 
last  resort,  insisted  on  a  bank  as  the  only  means 
by  which  the  currency  of  the  country  could  be 
restored  to  a  sound  condition.  In  December, 
1815,  Dallas  reported  to  the  C'ommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  national  currency, 
of  which  Jolin  C.  Callioun  was  cliairman.  a  plan 
for  a  national  bank,  and  on  JIarcli  3.  1816,  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered 
by  Congress.  The  capital  was  thirty-five  mil- 
lions, of  which  the  government  held  seven  mil- 
lions in  seventy  thousand  shares  of  one  liundred 
dollars  each.  Jlr.  ilailison  ap])roved  tlie  bill. 
.  .  .  The  second  national  bank  of  tlie  Unit«d 
States  was  located  at  Philadelphia,  and  chartered 
for  twenty  years." — J.  A.  Stevens,  Alhi  rt  Vnlhi- 
tiii.  I'll.  6. 

A.  D.  1817-1833.— The  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  war  upon  it. — "On  the 
1st  of  January,  1817.  the  bank  o|)ened  for  busi- 
ness, with  the  country  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
monetary  crisis,  but  '  too  late  to  prevent  the 
crash  which  followed.'  The  management  of  the 
bank  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  existence 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  It  aggravated  tlio 
troubles  of  the  financial  situation  instead  of  re- 
lieving them.  Specie  payments  were  nominally 
resumed  iu  1817,  but  the  insidious  canker  of  in- 
flation had  eaten  its  way  into  the  arteries  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  the  crisis  of  1819  came  another  sus- 
pension tliat  lasted  for  two  years.  ...  It  was 
only  liy  a  des[ierate  eifort  that  the  bank  finally 
weathered  the  storm  brouglit  on  by  its  own  mis- 
management and  that  of  the  State  Banks.  After 
the  recovery,  a  period  of  several  years  of  pips- 
perit}'  followed,  and  the  management  of  the 
iiank  was  thoroughly  reorganized  and  sound. 
From  this  time  on  until  the  great  '  Bank  War' 
its  affairs  seem  to  have  been  conducted  with  a 
view  to  performing  its  duty  to  the  government 
as  well  as  to  its  individual  stockholders,  and  it 
rendered  such  aid  to  the  public,  diicclly.  and  in- 
directly, as  entitled  it  to  respect  and  fair  treat- 
ment on  the  jiart  of  the  servants  of  the  jjeople. 
.  .  ,  But  the  bank  controversy  was  not  yet  over. 
It  was  about  to  be  revived,  and  to  bi'Come  a 
prominent  issue  in  a  period  of  our  national  iioli- 
tics  more  distinguished  for  the  bitteriK'ss  of  its 
personal  animosities  than  perhaps  any  other  in 
our  annals.  ...  As  already  said,  the  ten  years 
following  the  revulsion  of  1819-25  were  years  of 
almost  unbroken  prosperity.  .  .  .  The  question 
of  the  continuance  of  the  liank  was  not  under 
discussion.  In  fact,  scarcely  any  mention  of  the 
subject  was  made  until  President  Jackson  re- 
ferred to  it  in  ills  message  of  December,  1829. 
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In  lliis  nirss.icn  Up  rcoiii'iUMl  llie  (|UCsli(iM  (if  llic 
coiistitutioruiiily  cif  llic  liiuik,  hut  tli(!  commitlccr 
t(i  which  this  portion  of  the  nics.sagc  was  rcforrcil 
in  the  House  of  Reproscnlativcs  made  a  report 
favorable  to  the  institution.  There  seems  no 
re.'ison  to  doulit  the  lioncsty  of  Jaekson's  opinion 
tlial  the  liiuik  was  iineonstilulional,  and  at  lii'sl, 
he  prolialily  had  no  feelinu'  iu  the  matter  e.\ee|)t 
thai,  wlneli  spraim:  from  Iiis  convietions  on  this 
jioiut.  Certain  events,  however,  increased  liis 
liostility  to  tlie  banli,  and  strengtht^ned  his  reso- 
lution to  destroy  it.  .  .  .  Wlien  President  Jack- 
son first  attacked  the))ank,  tlie  weapon  hechietly 
relied  on  was  the  alleged  unconstitutionality  of 
the  charter. " — 1).  Kinley,  T/ie  Indi'jiiiii!cnt  Trcux- 
urn  "f  t^'f'  l^-  >''■•  <"''•  1- — The  question  of  the 
recliartering  of  the  Hank  was  made  an  iss\ie  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1S;!3.  by  Henry 
Clay.  "  Its  disinterested  friends  in  both  parlies 
strongly  dissuaded  Uiddle  [president  of  the 
Bank]  from  allowing  the  question  of  reeharter 
to  be  brought  into  the  campaign.  Clay's  .advisers 
tried  to  dissuade  him.  The  bank,  however, 
could  not  oppose  the  public  man  on  whom  it  de- 
]iended  most,  and  the  ]iarty  leaders  deferred  at 
last  to  their  chief.  .Jack.sou  never  was  more  die- 
tntorial  and  obstinate  than  Clay  was  at  this 
juncture."  Pending  the  election,  a  bill  to  renew 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  was  passed  through  both 
houses  of  Congress.  The  President  promptly 
vetoed  it.  "The  national  rcptibliean  convention 
met  at  Baltimore,  December  1'3,  1S31.  It  .  .  . 
issued  an  address,  in  which  the  bank  question 
was  put  forward.  It  was  declared  that  the 
President  '  is  fully  and  three  times  over  pledged 
to  the  people  to  negative  any  bill  that  may  be 
passed  for  recliartering  the  I.iank,  and  tliere  is 
little  douVit  that  the  additional  influence  wdiich 
lie  would  acquire  by  a  reflection  would  be  em- 
ployed to  carry  through  Congress  the  extraordi- 
nary substitute  \vliicli  he  has  repeatedly  pro- 
po.sed.'  The  ajipeal,  therefore,  was  to  defeat 
Jackson  in  order  to  save  the  bank.  .  .  .  Such  a 
challenge  as  that  could  have  but  one  effect  on 
Jackson.  It  called  every  faculty  he  possessed 
into  activity  to  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
bank.  Instead  of  retiring  from  the  position  he 
had  taken,  the  moment  there  was  a  tight  to  be 
fought,  he  did  wdiat  he  did  at  New  Orleans.  He 
moved  his  lines  up  to  the  last  point  he  could 
command  on  the  side  towards  the  enemy.  .  .  . 
The  proceedings  seemed  to  pro\e  just  what  the 
anti-iiank  men  had  asserted:  that  the  bank  was 
a  great  monster,  which  aimed  to  control  elections, 
and  to  set  up  and  put  down  Presidents.  The 
campaign  of  1833  was  a  struggle  between  the 
popularity  of  the  bank  and  the  popularity  of 
Jackson." — W.  G.  Sumner,  Andrew  Jackson,  c/i. 
11. — Jack.son  was  overwhelmingly  elected,  and 
feeling  convinced  that  his  war  upon  the  Bank 
had  received  the  approval  of  the  people,  he  de- 
termined to  remove  the  public  deposits  from  its 
keeping  on  his  own  responsibility.  "With  this 
view  he  removed  (in  the  spring  of  1833)  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  would  not  consent 
to  remove  the  deposits,  and  appointed  William 
J.  Duane,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  his  place.  He 
proved  to  he  no  more  comiiliant  than  his  prede- 
cessor. After  many  attempts  to  persuade  him. 
the  President  announced  to  the  Cabinet  his  final 
decision  that  the  deposits  must  be  removed.  The 
Heasons  given  were  that  the  law  gave  the  Secre- 
tary, not  Congress,  control  of  the  deposits,  that 


it  was  iniproiicr  lo  leave  Ihem  longer  in  a  bank 
whose  charier  woulil  so  soon  expire,  that  the 
Bank's  funds  had  been  largely  used  for  [lolitieal 
]iurposes,  that  its  inability  to  pay  all  its  deposi- 
tors had  been  shown  by  its  ell'orls  to  procure  an 
extension  of  time  from  its  creditors  in  Europe. 
an<l  that  its  four  government  directors  had  been 
systematically  kept  from  knowledge  of  its  man- 
agement. Secretary  Duane  refused  either  to  re- 
move the  deposits  or  to  resign  hisollice,  and  pro- 
nounced the  proposed  removal  unnecessary,  un- 
wise, vindictive,  arbitrary,  and  unjust.  He  was 
at  once  removed  from  ofliee,  and  Uoger  B.  Taney, 
of  JIaryland,  appointed  in  his  place.  The  nec- 
essary Orders  for  Bemoval  were  given  by  Secre- 
tary Taney.  It  was  not  siricllya  removal,  for 
all  previous  deposits  were  left  in  the  Bank,  to  be 
drawn  upon  until  exhausted.  It  was  rather  a 
cessation.  The  deposits  were  afterwards  made 
in  various  State  banks,  and  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  call  in  its  loans. 
The  commercial  distress  which  followed  in  con- 
sequence probably  strengthened  the  President  in 
the  end  by  giving  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
Bank's  power  as  an  antagonist  to  the  Govern- 
ment."— A.  Johnston,  Jlistor// of  Amcrkaii  Pali- 
tit-K.  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1837-1841.— The  Wild  Cat  Banks  of 
Michigan. — "  Micliigan  became  a  State  in  Janu- 
ary, l.s:iT.  Almost  the  first  act  of  her  Sttite 
legislature  was  the  passage  of  a  general  banking 
law  under  wliich  any  ten  or  more  freeholders  of 
any  county  might  organize  themselves  into  a 
corporation  for  the  transaction  of  banking  busi- 
ness. Of  the  nominal  capital  of  a  bank  only  ten 
per  cent,  in  specie  was  requireil  to  be  paid  when 
subscriptions  to  the  stock  were  made,  and  twenty 
per  cent,  additional  in  specie  when  the  bank  be- 
gan business.  For  the  further  security  of  the 
notes  which  were  to  be  ).ssued  as  currency,  the 
stockholders  were  to  give  first  mortgages  upon 
real  estate,  to  be  estimated  at  its  cash  value  by 
at  least  three  county  ollicers,  the  mortgages  to 
be  filed  with  the  auditor-general  of  the  State.  A 
bank  commissioner  was  appointed  to  superintend 
tlie  organization  of  the  banks,  and  to  attest  the 
legality  of  their  proceedings  to  the  auditor  gen- 
eral, wdio,  upon  receiving  such  attestation,  was 
to  deliver  to  the  lianks  circulating  notes  amount- 
ing to  two  and  a  half  times  the  cajiital  certitied 
to  as  having  been  jiaid  in.  This  law  was  passed 
in  obedienee  to  a  popular  cry  that  the  banking 
business  had  become  an  "odious  monopoly  '  that 
ought  to  be  broken  up.  Its  design  was  to  '  in- 
troduce free  competition  into  what  was  consid- 
ered a  profitalile  branch  of  business  hercfofiu'c 
monopolized  by  a  few  favored  corporations.' 
Anybody  was  to  be  given  fair  opportunities  for 
entering  the  business  on  ecpial  terms  with  every- 
body else.  The  act  was  passed  in  March.  1S37. 
and  the  legislature  adjourned  till  November  9 
following.  Before  the  latter  date  arrived,  in 
fact  before  any  banks  had  been  organized  under 
the  law,  a  financial  panic  seized  the  whole  coun- 
try. An  era  of  wild  speculation  reached  a 
climax,  the  banks  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country  suspended  specie  payments,  and 
State  legislatures  were  called  together  to  devise 
remedies  to  meet  the  situation.  That  of  Michi- 
gan was  convened  iu  special  session  in  June,  and 
its  remedy  for  the  case  of  Jliehigan  was  to  leave 
the  general  banking  law  in  force,  and  to  add  to 
it  full  authority  for  banks  organized  under  it  to 
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begin  the  business  of  issuing  bills  in  a  state  of 
suspension  —  tliat  is.  to  tiood  tlie  State  with  an 
irredeemable  currency,  based  upon  thirty  per 
cent,  of  specie  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  land 
mortgage  bonds. " —  Chetrp-Money  Experiments 
(from  the  Ceiititri/  May.),  pp.  75-77. — "Wild 
lands  that  had  been  recently  bought  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an 
acre  were  now  valued  at  ten  or  twenty  times 
that  amount,  and  lots  in  villages  that  .still  existed 
only  on  jjaiier  had  a  worth  for  banking  piu'poses 
only  limited  by  the  conscience  of  the  officer  wdio 
was  to  take  the  securities.  Any  ten  freeholders 
of  a  county  must  be  poor  indeed  if  they  could 
not  give  sufficient  security  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  the  general  banking  law.  The  requirement 
of  the  payment  of  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
.stock  in  specie  was  more  ditlicult  to  be  complied 
with.  But  as  the  payment  was  to  be  made  to  the 
bank  itself,  the  dilKculty  was  gotten  over  in 
various  ingenious  ways,  which  the  author  of  the 
general  banking  law  could  hardly  have  antici- 
pated. In  some  cases,  stock  ni>tes  in  terms  pay- 
able in  specie,  or  the  certificates  of  individuals 
which  stated  —  untruly  —  that  the  maker  held  a 
spccilied  sum  of  specie  for  the  bank,  were 
counted  as  specie  itself;  in  others,  a  small  sum 
of  specie  was  ])aid  in  and  taken  out,  and  the 
process  repeated  over  and  over  until  the  aggre- 
gate of  payments  equaled  the  sum  re(juired;  in 
still  others,  the  specie  with  which  one  bank  was 
organized  was  pasised  from  town  to  town  and 
made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  several.  By  the 
first  day  of  January.  1838,  articles  of  association 
for  twenty-one  banks  had  been  filed,  making, 
with  the  "banks  before  in  existence,  an  average 
of  one  to  less  than  five  thousand  people.  Some 
of  them  were  absolutely  without  capital,  and 
some  were  organized  by  scheming  men  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere,  who  took  the  bills  away 
with  them  to  circulate  abroad,  putting  out  none 
at  home.  For  some,  locations  as  inaccessible  as 
possible  were  selected,  that  the  bills  might  not 
come  back  to  plague  the  managers.  The  bank 
commissioners  say  in  their  report  for  1838,  of 
their  journey  for  inspection :  '  The  singular  spec- 
tacle was  presented  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
seeking  for  banks  in  situations  the  most  inacces- 
sible and  remote  from  trade,  and  finding  at  every 
step  an  increase  of  labor  by  the  discovery  of  new 
and  unknown  organizations.  Before  they  could 
be  arrested  the  mischief  was  done:  large  issues 
were  in  circulation  and  no  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evil.'  One  bank  was  found  housed  in  a 
saw-mill,  and  it  was  said  with  pardonable  ex- 
aggeration in  one  of  the  public  pai>ers,  'Every 
village  plat  with  a  house,  or  even  without  a 
house,  if  it  had  a  hollow  stump  to  serve  as  a  vault, 
was  the  site  of  a  bank.' .  .  .  The  governor,  when 
he  delivered  his  annual  message  in  January, 
1838,  still  had  confidence  in  the  general  banking 
law,  which  he  said  'otTered  to  all  persons  the 
privilege  of  banking  under  certain  guards  ami 
restrictions,'  and  he  declared  that  'the  principles 
upon  which  this  law  is  based  are  certainly  cor- 
rect, destroying  as  they  do  the  odious  feature  of 
a  banking  monopoly,  and  giving  equal  rights  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.'.  .  .  The  aggre- 
gate amount  of  private  indebtedness  had  by  this 
time  become  enormous,  and  the  pressure  for 
payment  was  serious  and  disquieting.  .  .  .  The 
people  must  have  relief;  and  what  relief  could 
be  sii  ceilaiii  or  so  speedy  as  more  banks  and 


more  money  ?  More  banks  therefore  continued 
to  be  organized,  and  the  paper  current  flowed 
out  among  the  people  in  increasing  v(jlume.  .  .  . 
At  the  beginning  of  1889  the  bank  eonnnissioners 
estimated  that  there  were  a  million  dollars  of 
bills  of  insolvent  banks  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals and  unavailable.  Yet  the  governor,  in  his 
aimual  message  delivered  in  January,  found  it  a 
'source  of  unfeigned  gratification  to  be  able  to 
congratulate  [the  legislature]  on  the  prosperous 
condition  to  which  our  rising  commonwealtli  has 
attained.'.  .  .  Then  came  stay  laws,  and  laws 
to  compel  creditoi-s  to  take  lands  at  a  valuation. 
They  were  doubtful  in  point  of  utility,  and  more 
than  doubtfid  in  jioint  of  morality  and  constitu- 
tionality. The  federal  bankrupt  act  of  1.8-tl  first 
brought  substantial  relief;  it  brought  almost  no 
dividends  to  creditors,  but  it  relieved  debtors 
from  their  crushing  burdens  and  permitted  them, 
sobered  and  in  their  riglit  minds,  to  enter  once 
more  the  fields  of  industry  and  activity.  The 
extraordinary  history  of  the  attemjit  to  break  up 
an  'odious  monopoly'  in  banking  by  making 
everybody  a  banker,  and  to  create  prosperity  by 
unlimited  issues  of  paper  curreucv,  was  brought 
at  length  to  a  fit  conclusion." — T.  JI.  C'ooley, 
Mirhii/Hit.  c/i.  13. — See  \Vir.D  CxT  B-\NKS. 

A.  D.  1838. — Free  Banking  Law  of  New 
York.— "On  April  18tli.  1838,  the  monopoly  of 
banking  under  sjiecial  charters,  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  passage 
of  the  act  '  to  authorize  the  business  of  Banking.' 
Under  this  law  Associations  for  Banking  pur- 
poses and  Individual  Bankers,  were  authorized 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  Banking,  by  estab- 
lishing offices  of  dcpo.sit,  discount  and  circula- 
tion. Subseiiuentl}'  a  separate  Department  was 
organized  at  Albany,  called  'The  Bank  Depart- 
ment,'with  a  Superintendent,  who  was  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  all  the  banks  in  the 
State.  Under  this  law  institutions  covdd  be  or- 
ganized simpl}'  as  banks  of  '  discount  and  de- 
posit,' and  might  also  add  the  issuing  of  a  paper 
currency'  to  circulate  as  money.  At  first  the  law 
provided  that  St;ite  and  United  States  stocks  for 
one-half,  and  bonds  and  mortgages  for  the  other 
half,  might  be  deposited  as  security  for  the  cir- 
culating notes  to  be  issued  by  Banks  and  indi- 
vidual Bankers.  Upon  a  fair  trial,  however,  it 
was  found  that  when  a  bank  failed,  and  the 
Bank  Department  was  called  upon  to  redeem  the 
circidating  notes  of  stich  bank,  the  mortgages 
coidd  not  be  made  available  in  time  to  meet  the 
demand.  .  .  .  By  an  amendment  of  the  law  the 
receiving  of  mortgages  as  seeiu'ity  for  circulat- 
ing notes  was  discontinued." — E.  G.  Spaulding, 
One  Hundred  Yetirs  of  Pruf/re-is  in  the  BiLiinen-s  of 
Banking,  p.  4S. 

A.  D.  1844. — The  English  Bank  Charter 
Act. — "By  an  act  of  parliament  jiassed  in  1838, 
conferring  certain  privileges  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  was  provided  tliat  the  charter 
granted  to  that  body  should  expire  in  18.5.5.  but 
the  power  was  reserved  to  the  legislature,  on 
giving  six  months'  notice,  to  revise^  the  charter 
ten  years  earlier.  Availing  themselves  of  this 
option,  the  government  pro]iosed  a  measiu'c  for 
regulating  the  entire  monetarj'  system  of  the 
country." — W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  anil  Tinted  (f  Sir 
R.(il>ert  Peel,  r.  3,  ch.  7. — "The  growth  of  com- 
merce, and  in  jiarticular  the  establishment  of 
ninnerous  joint-stock  banks  had  given  .a  danger- 
ous im]uilse   to  issues  of   paper  money,   which 
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were  lifit  then  I'cslriclril  Iiy  law.  Even  llir  liank 
(jf  EiiK'ii"''  ilii'  ""t  dliscrvi'  any  lixeil  in'opnition 
bftw<'cii  tlu'  ainiiunt  of  miles  wliicli  it,  is.siicil  anil 
the  ainoinit  nl'  hiillion  wliicli  it,  ki'|it  in  reserve. 
When  inlniilueini;'  this  subjeet  to  the-  House  of 
Conunons,  I'eel  remarked  that  within  the  last 
twenty  years  there  had  heen  four  periods  when 
a  eontraction  of  issues  had  been  neeessary  in  or- 
der to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  pa|)er,  and 
tliat  in  none  of  these  had  the  Bank  of  England 
acted  with  vigour  equal  to  the  emergency.  In 
the  latest  of  these  periods,  from  June  of  18:i8  to 
June  of  ts:i!),  th(^  amount  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
had  fallen  to  little  min'e  than  £1,0110, (100.  whilst 
tlie  total  of  pap<'r  in  circulation  had  risen  to 
little  less  than  .f:!0,000,000.  .  .  .  I'cel  was  not 
llu!  first  to  devise  the  nielho<ls  which  lie  adopted. 
Mr.  Jones  l-oyd,  afterwards  Fiord  Ovcrstonc, 
who  impressed  the  learned  with  his  tracts  and 
the  vulgar  with  his  riches,  had  advised  the 
principal  changes  in  the  law  relating  to  the  i.ssiie 
of  paper  money  which  I'cel  elTeeled  by  the  Bank 
Charier  Act.  These  changes  were  three  in  num- 
ber. The  lirst  was  to  separate  totally  the  two 
departments  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the  bank- 
ing department  and  thc^  i.ssiie  deparlment.  The 
lianking  department  was  left  to  b(!  mana,ged  as 
Ix'St  the  wisdom  of  the  directors  could  devise  for 
the  |)rofit  of  the  shareholders.  The  issue  depart- 
ment was  placed  under  regulations  whicli  de- 
prived the  IJank  of  any  discretion  in  its  manaire- 
ment,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  have  made  it  a 
department  of  the  State.  The  second  innovalion 
was  to  limit  the  issue  of  paper  by  the  Bank  of 
England  to  an  amount  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  its  assets.  The  Bank  was  allowed  to  issue 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £14,000,000  against 
Government  securities  in  its  possession.  Tiie 
Government  owed  the  Bank  a  del)t  of  £11.000.000, 
besiiles  which  the  Bank  held  E.\cliequer  Bills. 
But  the  amount  over  £14,000,000  which  the  Bank 
could  issue  was  not,  lienceforwards,  to  be  mon^ 
tlian  the  equividcnt  of  the  bullion  in  its  posses- 
sion. By  this  means  it  was  made  certain  that  the 
Bank  would  be  able  to  give  coin  for  any  of  its 
notes  which  might  be  presented  to  it.  The  third 
innovation  was  to  limit  the  issues  of  the  country 
banks.  The  ]io\ver  of  issuing  notes  was  denied 
to  any  private  or  Joint-stock  banks  founded 
after  the  date  of  tlie  Act.  It  was  recognized  in 
those  banks  which  already  ]iossessed  it,  but 
limited  to  a  total  sum  of  £8,.500,000,  the  average 
quantity  of  such  notes  which  had  been  in  circu- 
lation (iurin.g  the  j-ears  immediately  preceding. 
It  was  provided  that  if  any  of  the  banks  whieli 
retained  this  privilege  sliould  cease  to  exist  or  to 
issue  notes,  tlie  Bank  of  England  should  be  en- 
titled to  increase  its  note  circulation  by  a  sum 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  tlie  former 
issues  of  the  liank  wliicli  ceased  to  issue  paper. 
The  Bank  of  England  was  required  in  this  con- 
tingency to  augment  the  reserve  fund.  By  Acts 
passed  in  the  succeeding  year,  the  principles  of 
the  English  Bank  Charter  Act  Avere  applied  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  with  such  modifications  as 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  ihnse  kingdoms  re- 
quired. The  Bank  Charter  Act  has  ever  since 
been  the  subject  of  voluminous  and  contradictory 
criticism,  both  by  ])olitical  economists  and  by 
men  of  business," — F.  C.  Jlonlague,  IJfe  nf  Sir 
Ruhert  Peel,  eh.  S. 

Also  in:  Bonamv   Price,    The  Daiik    C/utrter 
Act  y/1844  {Fntser's  Miif/dziiie,  June,  186.5).— \V. 


C.  Taylor,    Life  luid  Times  of  Sir  Rohert  Peil,  r. 
:!,  e/i.  ■?. 

A.  D.  1848-1893.— Production  of  the  Pre- 
cious Metals  in  the  last  half-century. — The 
Silver  Question  in  the  United  States. — "  The 
total  (estimaled)  slock  of  gold  ill  the  world  in 
1848,  was  £.")(i0.000,000.  As  for  the  annual  pro- 
duction, it  had  varied  considerably  since  the 
beginning  of  the  century  [from  .£:i,000,000  to 
£8,000,000],  Such  was  tiie  state  of  things  im- 
inedialely  preceding  1848.  In  that  year  the 
Californian  discoveries  took  jdace,  and  these 
were  followed  by  the  discoveries  in  Australia  in 
18.")!  [sec  C.\ui''oi!N-|.\:  A.  1).  1848-1840;  and 
Ai'sTK.M.l.v:  A.  D.  18:5S-18.").")1.  For  these  three 
years  the  annual  average  production  is  set  down 
iiy  the  Economist  at  £9,000,000,  but  from  this 
date  the  ]irodiiction  suddenly  ro.se  to,  for  18.'i"3, 
£:i7.000,000,  and  continued  to  rise  till  18."i6,  when 
it  attained  its  ina.simum  of  £32,2.")0,0O0.  At 
this  stage  a  decline  in  the  returns  oecurred,  the 
lowest  point  reached  being  in  1800,  when  they 
fell  to£I8,(;8:5,000,  but  from  this  they  rose  again, 
and  for  the  last  ten  _years  [before  is7:i]  have 
maintaineil  an  avcraire  of  about  £00.."iOO,000; 
the  returns  for  the  ye-ar  1871  being  £20,811,000. 
The  total  amount  of  golil  added  to  the  worlds 
stock  by  this  twenty  years'  production  has  been 
about  £.")00. 000. 000"  an  amount  nearly  equal  to 
that  existing  in  the  world  at  the  date  of  the  dis- 
coveries: in  other  words,  the  stock  of  gold  ill 
the  world  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  that 
time." — I.  E.  Cairnes.  EstiKi/.t  in  Pulitienl  Eeon- 
(iiiiji,  pp.  lOO-lGl, — "The  yearly  average  of  gold 
production  in  the  twentv-tive  rears  from  18.jl-7.'5 
was  8127,000,000.  The"  yearly  average  iiroduct 
of  silver  for  the  same  period  was  !?•') 1 , 000. 000. 
The  average  annual  product  of  gold  for  the 
fifteen  years  from  1876  to  1890  declined  to 
1?  108. 000, 000;  a  minus  of  1")  per  ceiil.  The 
averaae  annual  product  of  silver  for  the  .same 
period'  iiicre:ised  to  !?  11 6, 000, 000:  a  |ilus  of  127 
per  cent.  There  is  the  whole  silver  question." — 
L.  Pi.  Ehrieh,  The  (Jiiention.  if  Silivi;  p.  21.— 
'•  From  1703 — the  date  of  the  first  issue  of  silver 
coin  by  the  United  States —  to  1834  the  silver  and 
the  golil  dollar  were  alike  authorized  to  be  re- 
ceived as  Ic.gal  tender  in  payment  of  debt,  but  sil- 
ver alone  circulated.  Suliseiiuently,  however, 
.silver  was  not  used,  except  in  fractional  payments, 
or,  since  18.'i3,  as  a  subsidiary  coin.  The  silver 
coin,  as  a  coin  of  circulation,  had  become  obsolete. 
The  reason  why,  prior  to  1834,  pavments  were 
made  exclusively  in  silver,  and  subsequently  to 
that  date  in  gold,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  prior 
tothcle.gislationof  1834  .  .  .  the  standard  silver 
coins  were  relatively  the  cheaper,  and  con- 
sequently circulated  to  the  exclusion  of  the  gold  ; 
while  during  the  later  period  the  standard  gold 
coins  were  the  cheaper,  circulating  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  silver.  The  Coinage  Act  of  1873,  by 
w  liich  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  dis- 
continued, became  a  law  on  February  12th  of 
that  year.  The  act  of  February  28.  1878.  which 
]iassed  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote  over  the 
veto  of  President  Hayes,  again  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  a  silver  dollar  of  412..5  grains,  the 
silver  bullion  to  be  purchased  at  the  market 
price  by  the  (Joveniment,  and  the  amount  so  pur- 
chased and  coined  not  to  be  less  than  two  millions 
of  dollars  per  mouth.  During  the  deliate  on 
this  bill  the  charge  was  repeatedly  made,  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  that  the  previous  act  of  1873, 
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(liscmitiiuiins  the  free  fniiuigf  of  tlic  silver  dollar, 
was  jiasseil  surreptitiously.  This  stat.euient  has 
no  founilutioii  in  fact.  The  report  of  the  writer, 
who  was  then  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, transmitted  to  Congress  in  1870  by  the 
Secretary,  tliree  times  distinctly  stated  that  the 
bill  accompauyiug  it  proposed  to  diseontiiuic  the 
issue  of  the  silver  dollar-piece.  Various  experts, 
to  whom  it  had  been  submitted,  approved  this 
feature  of  the  bill,  and  their  ojiinions  were 
printed  by  order  of  Congress." — J.  J.  Knox, 
United  suites  Xotes,  ch.  10^— "The  bill  of  1878, 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  '  Bland  '  liill,  directed 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  purchase  not  less 
than  two  million  nor  more  than  foiu"  million 
dollars'  worth  of  silver  bidlion  per  month,  to 
coin  it  into  silver  dollars,  said  silver  dollars  to 
be  full  legal  tender  at  'their  nominal  value.' 
Also,  that  the  holder  of  ten  or  more  of  thes<' 
silver  dollars  could  exchange  them  for  silver 
certificates,  said  certificates  being  '  receivable  for 
cu.stoms,  taxes,  and  all  public  dues.'  The  bill 
was  pushed  and  passed  by  the  etTorts,  principally, 
of  the  greenback  inflationists  and  the  representa- 
tives ciT  the  silver  States.  .  .  .  Since  1878  [to 
1891].  40.5,000,000  silver  dollars  ha-ve  been  coined. 
Of  these  348,000,000  are  still  lying  in  the  treas- 
ury vaults.  No  comment  is  needed.  The  Bland- 
Allison  act  did  not  hold  up  silver.  In  1879  it 
was  worth  $1.12  an  ounce,  in  1880  SI. 14,  '81 
$1.13,  '83  -SI.  13,  '83  .$1.11,  '86  99  cents,  until  in 
'89  it  reached  931^  cents  an  ounce.  That  is,  in 
1889  the  commercial  ratio  was  22:1  and  the  coin 
value  of  the  Bland-Allison  silver  dollar  was  72 
cents.  In  March.  1890,  a  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  committee  of  '  coinage,  weiglits 
and  measures,'  based  on  a  plan  proposed  by 
Secretary  Windom.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  the 
Himse.  The  Senate  passed  it  with  an  amend- 
ment making  ]irovision  for  free  and  imlimited 
coinage.  It  finally  went  to  a  conference  com- 
mittee which  reported  the  bill  that  became 
a  law,  Jidy  14,  1890.  This  hill  directs  the 
seei'etary  of  the  treasury  to  jjurchase  foiu'  and 
one-half  million  ounces  of  silver  a  month  at  the 
market  price,  to  give  legal  tender  treasur}'  notes 
therefor,  .said  notes  being  redeemable  in  gold  or 
silver  coin  at  the  option  of  the  government,  '  it 
being  the  established  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each 
other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio.'  It  was  be- 
lieved that  this  bill  would  raise  the  price  of  silver. 
.  .  .  To-dny  [December  8,  1891]  the  silver  in  our 
dollar  is  actually  worth  73  cents." — L.  R.  Ehrich, 
T/ie  Qitextinii  of  Silver,  pp.  21-2.'). — See,  also, 
Unitkd  St.\tics  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1873,  1878,  and 
1890-1893.— In  the  summer  of  1893,  a  financial 
crisis,  proiluied  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
formed by  the  operation  of  the  silver-purchase 
law  of  1890  (known  commonly  as  the  Sherman 
Act)  became  so  serious  that  President  Cleveland 
called  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  deal  witli  it. 
In  his  Message  to  Congress,  at  the  opening  of  its 
session,  the  President  .said:  "With  jilenteons 
<!rops,  with  alnmdant  ]iromise  of  rcmtmerative 
])roduction  and  manufacluri!,  with  unusual  invi- 
tation to  safe  investment,  and  with  satisfactory 
iissurance  to  business  cnteriu'i.se,  suddenly  finan- 
cial fear  and  distrust  have  sprung  up  on  every 
side.  Numerous  moneyed  institutions  have  sus- 
jjcndcd  because  abundant  assets  \v(;re  not  im- 
mediately available  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
frighteiifil   depositors.      Surviving  corporations 


and  individuals  arc  content  to  keep  in  hand  the 
money  the^'  are  usually  an.xious  to  loan,  anil 
those  engaged  in  legitimate  business  are  sur- 
jn-ised  to  find  that  tbe  securities  they  offer  for 
loans,  though  heretofore  satisfactory,  are  no 
Icjnger  accepted.  Values  suppo.sed  to  be  fi.xed 
are  fast  becoming  conjectural,  and  loss  and  fail- 
lu-e  have  involved  every  branch  of  business.  I 
believe  these  things  are  principally  chargeable  to 
congressional  legislation  touching  the  ])urchase 
and  coinage  of  silver  l)y  the  General  Govern- 
ment. This  legislation  is  eml)odieil  in  a  .statute 
l)a.ssed  on  the  14th  day  of  July,  1890,  which  was 
the  culmination  of  much  agitation  on  the  subject 
involved,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  truce, 
after  a  long  struggle  between  the  advocates  of 
flee  silver  coiuage  and  those  intending  to  be 
Tiiore  conservative."  A  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of 
July  14,  1890  (the  Sherman  law,  so  called),  was 
])asscd  by  both  houses  and  received  the  Presi- 
dent's .signature,  Nov.  1,  1893. 

A.  D.  1853-1874. — The  Latin  Union  and  the 
Silver  Question. — "  The  gold  discovei'ies  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  Australia  were  directly  the  cause  of 
the  Latin  L'nion.  ...  In  18.53,  when  the  subsid- 
iary silver  of  the  United  States  had  disappeared 
before  the  cheapened  gold,  we  reduced  the  quan- 
tity of  silver  in  the  small  coins  sufficiently  to 
keep  them  dollar  for  dollar  below  the  value  of 
gold.  Switzerland  followed  this  e.xami)le  of  the 
United  States  in  her  law  of  January  31.  18(!0: 
but,  instead  of  distinctly  reducing  the  weight  of 
pure  silver  in  her  small  coins,  she  accomplished 
the  same  end  by  lowering  the  fineness  of  stan- 
dard for  these  coins  to  800  thousandths  fine.  .  .  . 
jMeanwhile  France  and  Italy  had  a  higher  stan- 
dard for  their  coins  than  Switzerland,  and  as  the 
neighboring  states,  which  had  the  franc  system 
of  coinage  in  common,  found  each  other's  coins 
in  cii'culation  witliiu  their  own  limits,  it  was 
clear  that  the  cheaper  Swiss  coins,  according  to 
Gresham's  law,  mu.st  drive  out  the  dearer  French 
and  Italian  coins,  which  contained  more  pure  sil- 
ver, but  which  passed  current  at  the  same  nom- 
inal value.  The  Swiss  coins  of  800  thousandths 
fine  began  to  ]iass  the  Frencli  frontier  and  lo 
displace  the  French  coins  of  a  similar  denomina- 
tion ;  and  the  French  coins  were  exported,  melted, 
anil  recoined  in  Switzerland  at  a  profit.  This, 
fif  course,  brought  forth  a  decree  in  France  (April 
14,  1804),  which  prohibited  the  receipt  of  these 
Swiss  coins  at  the  public  ofliccs  of  France,  the 
customs- offices,  etc.,  and  they  were  conse(|uently 
refused  in  common  trade  among  individuals.  Bel- 
gium also,  as  well  as  Switzerland,  began  to  think 
i  t  necessary  to  deal  with  the  questions  alTecting  her 
silver  small  coins,  which  were  leaving  that  cinui- 
try  for  the  same  reason  that  they  were  leaving 
Switzerland.  Belgium  then  luiderlook  to  make 
overt  urcs  lo  France,  in  order  that  some  concerted 
action  might  be  tindertaken  I)y  the  four  countries 
usingtlie  francsystem — Italy,  Belgium.  France, 
and  Switzerland  —  to  remedj'  the  evil  to  which 
all  were  exposed  bj- the  disapjicarance  of  their 
silver  coin  needed  in  cvery-day  transactions. 
The  discoveries  of  gold  had  forced  a  recon.sider- 
ation  of  their  coinage  systems.  In  consequence 
of  these  overtures,  a  conference  of  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  Lalin  states  just  mentioned  assem- 
bled in  Paris,  November  20,  18(>.5.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
ference, fully  realizing  the  elTects  of  the  fall  of 
gold  in  driving  out  their  silver  coins,  agreed  to 
establish  a  uniform  coinage  in  the  four  countries. 
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im  llm  ('SS('Mli,-\l  iiiin(i|ilrs  iiilopli'd  liy  the  I'liili-il 
tStiilcs  in  IB"):!  They  lovvcrcil  llic  silver  pieces 
of  two  francs,  one  franc,  fifty  centimes,  and 
twenty  centimes  from  a  standard  of  001)  tlioii- 
sandllis  line  to  a  uniform  lineness  of  Htt  tliou- 
.sandllis,  redncina;  tliese  coins  tollie  jiosilion  of 
a  sul]sidiary  currency.  Tliey  rclMiiicd  for  tlie 
countries  of  tlie  Latin  Union,  liowever,  tlie  sys- 
tem of  l)imetallism.  Gold  piecc^s  of  one  hundred, 
lifly,  twenty,  ten,  and  five!  francs  were  to  bo 
coiiied,  together  with  tive-franc  jiieces  of  silver, 
and  all  at  a  standard  of  '.)()!)  thousandths  fine. 
p''ree  coinage  at  a  ratio  of  l."),J:l,  was  thereby 
granted  to  any  holder  of  either  gold  or  silver 
i)ullion  who  wanted  silver  coins  of  five  francs, 
or  gold  coins  from  five  francs  and  upward.  .  .  . 
The  subsidiary  silver  coins  (below  live  francs) 
were  made  a  legal  tender  between  individuals  of 
the  state  which  coined  them  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  francs.  .  .  .  The  treaty  was  ratified,  and 
weiit  into  effect  August  1,1860,  to  contituie  until 
.lanuary  1,  1880,  or  about  fiflcen  years.  .  .  .  The 
downwaril  tendency  of  silver  in  1873  led  the 
Latin  I'nion  to  fear  that  tlu!  demonetized  silver 
of  Oermany  would  flood  their  own  mints  if  they 
contiiuu'd  the  free  coinage  of  five-franc  silver 
pieces  at  a  legal  ratio  of  liji:  1.  .  .  .  This  condi- 
tion of  things  led  to  the  meeting  of  delegates 
from  the  countries  of  the  Latin  Union  at  Paris, 
.Tanuary  30,  187-1,  who  there  agreed  to  a  treaty 
supplementary  to  that  originally  formed  in  18f)."), 
aixl  determined  on  withdrawing  from  individuals 
tlie  fidl  jiower  of  free  coinage  by  limiting  to  a 
moderate  svim  the  amount  of  silver  five-franc 
]iieces  which  should  be  coined  by  each  state  of 
the  Union  during  the  year  1874.  The  date  of 
this  suspension  of  coinage  by  the  Ijatin  Union 
is  regarded  by  all  authorities  as  of  great  imimrt 
in  regard  to  tlie  value  of  silver." — J.  L.  Laugli- 
lin.  The  IfiK/nri/  i>f  BimetalUx)ii  in  tin-  I'liitn] 
Stiitea,  pp.  I40-l.").5. 

A.  D.  1861-1878. — The  Legal-tender  notes, 
or  Greenbacks,  and  the  National  Bank  System, 
of  the  American  Civil  War. — "In  January, 
181)1,  the  paper  currency  of  the  United  States 
was  furnished  by  1.600  private  corpor.ations, 
organized  under  tliirty-four  different  State  laws. 
The  circulation  of  the  banks  amounted  to 
.S'302,000,000,  of  which  only  about  S.-)0,000.0()0 
were  issued  in  the  States  wliich  in  April,  1861, 
undertook  to  set  up  an  independent  govern- 
ment. About  Sb'iO.OOO.OOO  were  in  larculation  in 
the  loyal  States,  including  West  Virginia.  When 
Congress  met  in  extraordinary  session  on  the  4th 
of  .July,  the  three-months  volunteers,  who  had 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  were  con- 
fronting the  rebel  army  on  the  line  of  the 
Potomac,  and  the  first  great  b:ittle  at  Bull  Tlun 
was  impending.  President  Lincoln  called  upon 
Congress  to  provide  for  the  enlistment  of  400,000 
men,  and  Secretary  Chase  submitted  e.stiinatcs 
for  probable  expenditures  amounting  to  $318,- 
000,000.  The  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government  wei'e  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  million  dollars  a  day.  The  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  government,  during  the  year 
ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1861,  had  I'leeu 
86'.i,000,000,  and  even  this  sum  had  not  been  sup- 
plied by  the  revenue,  which  amounted  to  only 
841,000,000.  The  rest  had  been  borrowed.  It 
was  now  necessary  to  provide  for  an  ex]ienditure 
increased  fivefold, and  amounting  to  eight  times 
the  income  of  the  country.     Secretary  Chase  ad- 


vi.sed  that  .180.000,000  lie  provided  by  taxation, 
and  S240,000,00(t  by  loans;  and  that,  in  antici- 
pation of  revenue,  provision  be  made  for  the 
issue  of  .S50,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  redeemable 
on  demand  in  coin.  '  Thegreatest  care  will,  how- 
(^vcr,  be  re(|uisite.'  he  .said.  '  to  prevent  the  degra- 
dation of  such  issues  into  an  irn-dcemable  ]iaper 
currency,  than  which  no  more  certainly  fatal  ex- 
pedient for  impoverishing  the  masses  and  dis- 
crediting the  government  of  any  country  can 
well  be  devised.'  The  desired  authority  was 
granted  by  Congress.  The  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  borrow,  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  not  exceeding  §2.10,000,000,  and,  'iis  a  part 
of  the  above  loan,'  to  issue  an  exchangi^  for  c<iin, 
or  pay  for  salaries  or  other  dues  from  the  I  iiited 
Stales,  not  over  .'Sr)0,000,0()()  of  treasury  notes, 
bearing  no  interest,  but  pa.yable  on  demand  at 
Philadelphia,  New  Y'ork,  or  Boston.  The  act 
does  not  say,  '  payable  in  coin,'  for  nobody  had 
then  imagiiied  that  any  other  form  of  payment 
was  po.ssible.  Congress  adjourned  on  the  6th  of 
August,  after  passing  an  act  to  provide  an  in- 
creased revenue  from  imports,  and  laying  a 
direct  tax  of  !5;30,OOO.00O  upon  the  States,  and 
a  fax  of  3  per  cent,  upon  the  excess  of  all 
jirivate  incomes  above  $800.  The  Secretary  im- 
mediately invited  the  banks  of  Philadeliiliia,  New- 
York,  and  Boston  to  assist  in  the  negotiation  of 
the  proposed  loans,  and  they  lovallv  responded. 
On  the  19th  of  August  they  took  S.'iO.OOO.OOO  of 
three  years  7-30  bonds  at  jiar;  on  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, "8nO,  000, 000  more  of  the  same  securilies  at 
par;  and  on  the  10th  of  Noveiulier,  .S.")!), 000.000 
of  twenty  years  0  per  cents.,  at  a  rate  making 
the  interest  equivalent  to  7  per  cent.  These  ad- 
vances relieved  the  temporary  necessities  of  the 
treasury,  and,  when  Congress  reassembled  in 
December,  Secretary  Chase  was  prepared  to 
I  recommend  a  iiermanent  financial  ]ioliey.  The 
solid  liasis  of  this  policy  was  to  be  taxation.  .  .  . 
It  was  estimated,  a  revenue  of  800,000,000  woulil 
be  needed;  and  to  secure  tliat  sum.  the  Secretary 
advised  that  the  duties  on  lea,  coffee,  and  sugar 
be  increased;  that  a  direct  tax  of  $30,000,000  be 
assessed  on  the  States;  that  the  income  tax  be 
modified  so  as  to  produce  $10,000,000,  and  that 
duties  be  laid  on  liquors,  tobacco,  carriages, 
legacies,  bank-notes,  bills  jiayalile,  and  convey- 
ances. For  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the 
war  it  was  necessary  to  depend  upon  loans,  and  the 
authority  to  be  granted  for  this  purpose  the  Sec- 
retary left  'to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress,' 
only  suggesting  that  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  regulated  by  law,  and  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  government  might  properly  claim  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  advantage  of  the  ])aper  cir- 
culation, then  constituting  a  loan  without  inter- 
est from  the  people  to  the  liaiiks.  There  were 
two  ways.  Secretary  Chase  said,  in  which  this 
advantage  might  be  secured;  1.  By  increasing 
the  issue  of  United  States  notes,  and  taxing  the 
bank  notes  out  of  existence  2.  By  providing  a 
nationid  currency,  to  be  issued  by  the  banks  but 
secured  by  the  pledge  of  United  Stales  bonds. 
The  former  plan  the  Secretary  did  not  recom- 
mend, regarding  the  hazard  of  a  depreciating 
and  finally  worthless  currency  as  far  outweighing 
the  probable  benefits  of  the  measure.  .  .  .  Con- 
gress had  hardly  begun  to  consider  these  recom- 
mendations, when  the  situation  was  completely 
changed  liy  the  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
on  the  28th  of  December,  bv  the  banks  of  New 
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York,  followed  by  the  suspension  of  the  other 
liaiiks  in  the  country,  and  compelling  the  trcas- 
tiry  also  to  suspentl.  This  suspension  was  the 
result  of  a  panic  occasioned  Ijy  the  shatlow  of 
war  with  England.  ...  To  provide  for  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  treasury.  Congress,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1803,  authorized  the  issue  of 
810,000,000  more  of  demand  notes.  Before  the 
end  of  the  session  further  issues  vcere  provided 
for,  making  the  aggregate  of  United  States  notes 
$300,000,000,  liesides  fractional  currency.  There 
was  a  long  debate  upon  the  propriet,y  of  making 
these  notes  a  legal  tender  for  jirivate  debts,  and 
it  seemed  for  a  time  that  the  measure  would  be 
defeated  by  this  dispute.  [The  bill  authorizing 
the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes  known  afterwards 
as  "Greenbacks '  was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  E. 
6.  Spaulding.  wlio  subsequently  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  the  measure.]  Secretary  Chase  finally 
advised  the  concession  of  this  point ;  nevertheless, 
So  votes  in  the  House  of  Representatives  .  .  . 
were  recorded  against  tlie  provision  making  the 
notes  a  tender  for  private  debts.  Congress  also 
empowered  the  Secretary  to  borrow  $.500.000, 000 
on  5-20  year  6  per  cent,  bonds,  besides  a  tem- 
porary loan  of  SIOO.OOO.OOO,  and  provided  that 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  shoulil  be  paid  iu 
coin,  and  that  the  customs  should  be  collected  in 
coin  for  that  purpose.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  ]5rincipal.  for  it  was  taken  for  granted  that 
specie  paj-ments  would  be  resumed  before  the 
payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  would  be 
tnidertaken.  .  .  .  Congress  had  thus  adopted 
the  plan  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  did 
not  recommend,  and  neglected  the  proiiosition 
which  he  preferred.  .  .  .  When  Congress  met  in 
December.  1S()3.  the  magnitude  of  the  war  had 
become  fully  apparent.  .  .  .  The  enormous  de- 
mands upon  the  treasury  .  .  .  had  exhausted  the 
resources  provided  b\-  Congress.  The  disbur.se- 
mcnts  in  November  amounted  to  $.59,847,077 
—  two  millions  a  day.  Unpaid  requisitions  had 
accumulated  amounting  to  $40,000,000.  The 
total  receijits  for  the  year  tlieii  current,  end- 
in>r  June  30,  1803,  were"  estimated  at  s.")ll,000,- 
000;  the  e.vpenditures  at  $788,000,000;  leaving 
8277,000,000  to  be  provided  for.  There  were 
only  two  ways  to  obtain  this  sum  —  by  a  fresh 
issue  of  United  States  notes,  or  by  new  interest- 
bearing  loans.  But  the  gold  iiremium  had  ad- 
vanced iu  October  to  34;  the  notes  were  already 
at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent.  Tlie  con.se(iuences 
of  an  addition  of  $377,000,000  to  the  volume  of 
currency,  llie  Secretary  said,  would  be  'intlatiou 
of  jirices,  increase  of  expenditures,  augmenta- 
tion of  debt,  and,  tUtimately,  disastrous  defeat 
of  llie  very  purjioses  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
it.'  He  therefore  reconuuended  an  increase  in 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  borrowed  on  the 
5-20  bonds.  ...  In  order  to  creale  a  market  for 
the  bonds,  he  again  reconuuended  the  creation 
of  banking  associations  imder  a  national  law 
rec|uiriug  lliem  to  secure  llicir  circulation  by  a 
d(.'posit  of  government  bonds.  The  suggestion 
thus  renewed  was  not  received  with  favor  by 
Congress.  .  .  .  On  the  7th  of  .January  Mr. 
Hooper  od'ered  again  his  bill  to  provide  a  na- 
tional currency,  .secured  by  a  pledge  of  United 
States  bonds,  bul  the  ne.xt  day  Mr.  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  subniilted  the  bill  with  an  adverse 
report  fioni  the  conunittee  on  ways  and  niean.s. 
On  the  14th  of  January  Mr.  Stevens  reported  a 
re.soluticjn  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 


ury to  issue  $100,000,000  more  of  United  Slates 
notes  for  the  immeiiiate  payment  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  resolution  passed  the  House  at 
once,  and  the  Senate  the  ne.xt  da.y.  .  .  .  On  the 
19th  of  January  President  Lincoln  sent  a  special 
message  to  the  House,  announcing  that  he  had 
signed  the  .joint  resolution  authorizing  a  new 
issue  of  United  States  notes,  but  adding  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  express  his  sincere  re- 
gret that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  add 
such  a  sum  to  an  already  redundant  currency, 
while  the  suspended  banks  were  still  left  free  to 
increase  their  circulation  at  will.  He  warned 
Congress  that  such  a  jiolicy  must  soon  produce 
disastrous  consequences,  and  the  warning  was 
etfective.  On  the  25th  of  January  Senator  Sher- 
man offered  a  bill  to  pi'ovide  a  naiional  currency, 
differing  in  some  res]]ects  from  Jlr.  Hooper's  in 
the  Huuse.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  the 
12th  of  Februaiy,  33  to  21,  and  the  House  on  the 
30th,  78  to  64.  .  .  .  It  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  25th  of  February,  1863."— H.  W. 
Richardson,  77/e  yatioiuil  Banks,  ch.  2. — "One 
immediate  effect  of  the  Legal  Tender  Act  was  to 
destroj-  onr  credit  abroad.  Stocks  were  sent 
home  for  sale,  and,  as  Bagehot  shows,  Lombard 
Street  was  closed  to  a  nation  which  liad  ado|ited 
legal  tender  paper  money.  .  .  .  By  Augu.st  all 
specie  hail  disapiieared  front  circulation,  and 
postage-stamps  and  private  note-issues  took  its 
place.  In  July  a  bill  was  passed  for  issuing 
stamps  as  fractional  currency,  but  in  March 
1863,  another  act  was  jiassed  providing  for  an 
issue  of  50,000,000  in  notes  for  fractional  parts 
of  a  dollar — not  legal  tender.  For  many  years 
the  actual  issue  was  only  30.000,000,  the  amount 
of  silver  fractional  coins  in  circulation  in  the 
North,  east  of  the  Rocky  ^Mountains,  when  the 
war  broke  out.  .  .  .  Gold  rose  to  200-220  or 
above,  making  the  paper  worth  45  or  50  cts., 
at  which  jioint  the  5  per  cent,  ten-forties  floated. 
The  amoiuit  sold  up  to  October  31st,  1865,  was 
$173,770,100.  Mr.  Spaulding  reckons  up  the 
paper  issues  which  acted  more  or  less  as  cur- 
rency, on  January  301  h.  1804,  at  SI. 125. 877,034; 
812,000,000  bore'no  interest."— W.  G.  Sunnier, 
lEst.  of  Am.  Ciimiiry.  pp.  204-208.— The  paper- 
money  issues  of  the  Civil  War  were  not  brought 
to  parity  of  value  with  gold  until  near  the  close 
of  the  year  1878.  The  1st  day  of  January,  1879, 
had  been  fixed  for  resumption  by  an  act  passed 
in  1875;  but  that  date  was  generally  anticiiiated 
in  practical  business  by  a  few  months. — A.  8. 
Bolles,  FitKineiitl.  llixinhi  i.f  thv  U.  S..  1801-1885, 
lA:  1.  rh.  4,  5,  8,  ,(„,/  U,  „„'?  b/c.  2,  '■//.  3. 

A.  D.  1871-1873.— Adoption  of  the  Gold 
Standard  by  Germany. — "At  tlieclo.se  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  the  new  German  Empire 
found  the  oiiportunitj-  .  .  .  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  uniform  coinage  througliout  its  numer- 
ous small  states,  and  was  cssenlially  aitied  in 
its  i)lan  at  this  lime  by  the  receipt  of  the  enor- 
mous war  indemnity  from  France,  of  which 
$54,600,000  was  paid  to  Germany  in  French 
gold  coin.  Besides  this,  Germany  received  from 
France  bills  of  exchange  in  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity which  gave  German}'  the  title  to  gold 
in  places,  such  as  London,  on  which  the  bills 
were  drawn.  Gold  in  this  way  left  London  for 
Berlin.  With  a  large  stock  of  ,gold  on  hand, 
Germany  began  a  series  of  measures  to  change 
her  circulation  fniiu-silver  to  gold.  Hercircula- 
lion  in   1870,  liel'ore  the  change  was  made,  was 
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coniposcil  subslanliiilly  (if  silver  :inrl  papi-r 
money,  with  no  inciic  tliiiii  4  |ici'  cent  of  the 
wliole  cin^ulation  in  gold.  .  .  .  Tlie  substitntion 
of  jiold  instead  of  silver  in  a  conntry  like  Ger- 
many vvliieli  liad  a  single  silver  medium  was 
carried  out  by  a.  palli  wliicli  led  (irst  to  ti'inpora- 
ry  liiuictallism  and  later  to  gold  niononietallisni. 
And  for  tlds  ]inrpose  tlic  preparatory  measnres 
were  i)as.sed  December  4,  1H71.  .  .  .  This  law 
of  liSTl  erealcd  new  gold  coins,  current  etpially 
with  existing  silver  coins,  at  rates  of  exchange 
which  were  based  on  a  ratio  between  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  1  A^tL  The  silver  coins  were 
not  demonetized  by  this  law;  their  coinage  was 
for  the  present  oidy  discontiiuied  ;  but  there  was 
no  doubt  as  to  tlie  intention  of  tlu^  Government 
ill  the  future.   .   .   .   The  ne.xt  and  decisive  step 


MONGOLS  :  Origin  and  earliest  history.— 
"The  name  Jlongol  (according  to  Sclnnidt)  is 
derived  from  the  word  Along,  meaning  brave, 
daring,  bold,  an  etymology  which  is  acquiesced 
in  by  Dr.  Schott.  "  Ssanang  Setzen  says  it  was 
first  given  to  the  race  in  the  time  of  Jingis  Khan, 
but  it  is  of  much  older  date  than  his  time,  as  we 
know  from  the  Chinese  accounts.  .  .  ,  They 
point  further,  as  the  statements  of  Kaschid  do, 
to  the  Jlongols  having  at  first  been  merely  one 
tribe  of  a  great  confetleracy,  whose  name  was 
probably  e.vtended  to  the  whole  when  the  prow- 
ess of  the  Imperial  House  which  governed  it 
gained  tlie  supremacy.  We  learn  lastly  from 
Uiem  that  the  generic  name  by  which  the  race 
was  known  in  early  times  to  the  Chinese  was 
Slii  wei,  the  Jlongols  having,  in  fact,  been  a 
tribe  of  the  Shi  Vvei.  .  .  .  The  Shi  wei  were 
known  to  the  Chinese  from  the  7th  century;  they 
then  consisted  of  various  detached  hordes,  sub- 
ject to  the  Thu  kin.  or  Turks.  .  .  .  After  the 
fall  of  the  Yuan-Yuan,  the  Turks,  by  whom 
they  were  overthrown,  acquired  the  supreme 
control  of  Eastern  Asia.  They  had,  under  the 
name  of  Ilioug  nu,  been  masters  of  the  Mon- 
golian desert  and  its  Ijorder  land  from  a  very 
early  period,  and  under  their  new  name  of  Turks 
they  merely  reconquered  a  position  from  which 
they  had  been  driven  some  centuries  before. 
Everywhere  in  Alongol  history  we  find  evidence 
of,  their  presence,  the  titles  Khakan,  Ivhan, 
Bigni  or  Beg,  Terkhan,  6zc.,  are  common  to  both 
races,  while  the  .same  names  occur  among  Jlon- 
gol  and  Turkish  chiefs.  .  .  .  This  fact  of  the 
former  predominance  of  Turkish  infiuence  in 
further  Asia  supports  the  traditions  collected  by 

Kaschid.  Abulgliazi.  v.tc whicli  trace  the 

race  of  Mongol  Khans  up  to  the  old  royal  race 
of  the  Turks."— H.  IL  Iloworth,  Ilht'.  of  the 
Monrjdh.  i:  1.  pp.  27-33. — "Here  [in  the  east- 
ern portion  of  Asia  known  as  the  desert  of 
Gobi],  from  time  immemorial,  the  Mongols,  a 
people  nearly  akin  to  the  Turks  in  language  and 
physiognomy,  had  made  their  home,  leading  a 
miser.tljle  nomadic  life  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  and 
barren  country,  unrecognised  by  their  neigh- 
bours, and  their  very  name  unknown  centuries 
after  their  kinsmen,  the  Turks,  had  been  e.xer- 
ei.sing  an  all-powerful  influence  over  tlie  desti- 
nies of  AVestern  Asia." — A.  Vambery,  Jlist.  of 
IJokhiini,  fli.  .S. — St'e.  also,  Tautaus. 

A.  D.  1 153-1227. — Conquests  of  Jingiz  Khan. 
—  ".lingiz-Klian  [or  Gengliis,  or  Zingis],  whose 
originai  name  was  Tamujin,-  the  son  of  a  Ta- 
tar chief,  was  born  in  the  year  1153  A.  D.     In 


toward  a  single  gold  stanilard  was  taken  by  the 
act  of  July  9.  1873.  .  .  .  By  this  measure  gold 
was  established  as  the  monetary  standard  of  the 
country,  with  the  'mark'  as  the  unit,  and  silver 
was  used,  as  in  the  United  States  in  18.j3,  in 
11  subsidiary  .service.  .  .  .  Under  the  terms  of 
this  legislation  Germany  began  to  withdraw  her 
old  silver  coinage,  and  to  sell  as  bullion  what- 
ever silver  was  not  recoined  into  the  new  sub- 
sidiary currencv." — J.  L.  Laughlin,  Hint,  of 
BiiiiiioUixiii  ill,  l/if  r.  .v.,  /)/'•  13(j-l  lit. 

A.  D.  1893.— Stoppage  of  the  free  Coinage 
of  Silver  in  India. — The  free  coinage  of  silver 
in  India  was  stopped  by  the  Government  in 
.lune.  lHi)3,  thus  taking  the  first  step  toward  the 
establislinient  of  the  gold  standard  in  that  coun- 
try. 


1203.  at  the  age  of  49,  he  had  defeated  or  iirojii- 
tiated  all  his  enemies,  and  in  120.J  was  proclaimed, 
by  a  great  assembly,  Khakaii  or  Emperor  of 
Tartary.  His  capital,  a  vast  assemblage  of 
tents,  was  at  Kara-Korum,  in  a  distant  part  of 
Chinese  Tartary;  and  from  thence  he  sent  forth 
mighty  armies  to  con(pier  the  world.  This  ex- 
traordinary man,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  established  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
social  life  and  for  the  chase;  and  adopted  a 
religion  of  pure  Theism.  His  army  was  (livided 
into'Tumans  of  10,000  men,  Hazarehs  of  1,000, 
Sedehs  of  100.  and  Dehehs  of  10,  each  under  a 
Tatar  ofiicer,  and  they  were  armed  with  bows 
and  arrows,  swords,  and  iron  maces.  Having 
brought  tlie  whole  of  Tartary  under  his  sway, 
he  conquered  China,  while  his  sons,  Oktai  and 
Jagatai,  were  sent  [A.  D.  1218]  with  avast  army 
against  Khnwarizm  [who.se  prince  had  provoked 
the  attack  by  murdering  a  large  number  of  mer- 
chants who  were  under  the  protection  of  Jingiz]. 
The  countrv  was  conquereil,  thouixh  bravelv  de- 
fended by  the  king's  son,  Jalalu-'d-Diu;  100,000 
people  were  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest  sold  as 
slaves.  .  .  .  The  sons  of  Jingiz- Khan  then  re- 
turned in  triumph  to  their  father;  but  the  brave 
young  prince,  Jalalu-'d-Din,  still  held  out  against 
"the  conquerers  of  his  country.  This  opposition 
roused  Jingiz-Klian  to  fury;  Balk  was  attacked 
for  having  harboured  the  fugitive  prince  in  1221, 
and.  having  surrendered,  the  people  were  all  put 
to  death.  Nishapur  shared  the  same  fate,  and  a 
horrible  massacre  of  all  the  inhabitants  took 
place."  Jalalu-'d-Din,  pursued  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus  and  defeated  in  a  desperate  battle 
fought  there,  swam  the  river  on  horseback,  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  escaped  into  India. 
"The  Mongol  hordes  then  overran  Kandahar 
and  JInltan,  Azerbaijan  and  'Irak;  Fars  was  only 
saved  by  the  .submission  of  its  Ata-beg.  and  two 
Mongol  generals  marched  roimd  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Jingiz-Klian  returned  to  Tartary  in  A.  D.  1222, 
Init  in  these  terrible  campaigns  he  lost  no  less 
than  200,0(JO  men.  As  soon  as  the  great  con- 
querer  had  retired  out  of  Persia,  the  indefatiga- 
ble Jalalu-'d-Din  recrossed  the  Indus  with  4.000 
followers,  and  passing  through  Shiraz  and  Isfa- 
han! drove  the  Mongols  out  of  Tabriz.  But  he 
was  defeated  by  them  in  1220;  and  though  he 
kept  up  the  war  in  Azerbaijan  for  a  short  time 
longer,  he  was  at  length  utterly  routed,  and  fly- 
ing into  Kurdistan  was  killed  in  the  house 
of  a  friend  there,  four  years  afterwards.  .  .  . 
Jingiz-Khan  died  in  the  year  1227." — C.  R.  ]\Iark- 
hani,   Jliist.   of  Persia,   ch.   7. — In    1224    Jingiz 
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"(livirlcfl  liis  gigantic  pmpiro  nmongst  his  sons 
as  follows:  China  and  ^Mongolia  wore  given  to 
OUtai,  whom  he  nominated  a.s  his  successor; 
'I'chaghatai  received  a  part  of  the  Uiguric  passes 
as  far  as  Khahrczm,  including  Turkestan  and 
Transoxania:  Djudi  had  died  in  the  meantime, 
.so  Batu  was  made  lord  of  Kharezm,  Desht  i- 
Kiptchak  of  the  pass  of  Derljeml  and  Tuli  was 
jilaced  over  Khorasan,  Persia,  and  India." — A. 
^'anlber\•,  //M^  "f  Bokhara,  eh.  8. —  "Poii\i- 
larl y  he"  [Jingis-Kl'ian]  is  mentioned  with  Attila 
and"  with  Timur  as  one  of  the  '  Scourges  of  God. ' 
.  .  .  But  he  was  farmore  thanaconquerer.  .  .  . 
\n  every  detail  of  social  and  political  economy 
he  was  a  creator;  his  laws  and  his  administra- 
tive rules  arc  equally  admirable  and  astounding 
to  the  student.  .  .  .  "He  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
conquered  the  greatest  area  of  the  world's  sur- 
face that  was  ever  subdued  by  one  hand.  .  .  . 
Jingis  organised  a  system  of  intelligence  and 
os]iionage  by  which  lie  generallj'  knew  well  tlie 
internal  condition  of  the  country  he  was  about  to 
attack.  He  intrigued  with  tlie  discontented  and 
seduced  them  by  fair  jiromises.  .  .  .  The  Jlon- 
gols  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  country  all 
round  the  bigger  towns,  and  they  generally  tried 
to  entice  a  portion  of  the  garrison  into  an  ambus- 
cade. They  built  regular  siege-works  armed 
with  catapults;  the  captives  and  peasants  were 
forced  to  take  jiart  in  the  assaidt;  the  attack 
never  ceased  night  or  day;  relief  of  troops  keep- 
ing the  garrison  in  perpetual  terror.  They  cm- 
ployed  Chinese  and  Persians  to  make  their  war 
engines.  .  .  .  They  rarely  abandoned  the  siege 
of  a  place  altogether,  and  would  sometimes  con- 
tinue a  blockade  for  years.  They  were  bound 
liy  no  oath,  an<l  however  solemn  their  promise  to 
llie  inhabitants  who  would  .surrender,  it  was 
broken,  and  a  general  massacre  ensued.  It  was 
their  policy  to  leave  behind  them  no  body  of 
people,  however  submissive,  who  might  in- 
convenience their  communications.  .  .  .  His 
[Jingis']  creed  was  to  sweep  away  all  cities,  as 
the  haunts  of  slaves  and  of  !u.\ury;  that  his 
herds  might  fi-ccly  feed  upon  grass  whose  green 
was  free  from  dusty  feet.  It  does  make  one 
hide  one's  face  in  terror  to  read  that  from  1311  to 
1'223.  18.470,000  human  beings  peri.slied  in  China 
and  Tangut  alone,  at  the  hands  of  Jingis  and  his 
followers."— II.  II.  Howorth,  Hint.  <if  the  Mon- 
(jiAs,  t\  1,  p.  49,  108-113.— "  lie  [Jingiz-Khan]  was 
...  a  military  genius  of  the  very  first  ordei',  an<l 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  cither  Ca'sar  or 
Napoleon  can,  as  commanders,  be  placed  on  a 
]iar  with  him.  The  tnanner  in  which  he  moved 
large  bodies  of  men  over  vast  distances  without 
an  apparent  effort,  the  judgment  he  showed  in 
the  conduct  of  several  wars  in  countries  far 
apart  from  each  other,  his  strategy  in  unknown 
regions,  alwa3's  on  the  alert  yet  never  allowing 
hesitation  or  over-caution  to  interfere  with  his 
enterprises,  1  he  sieges  which  he  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful ti'rmination.  his  brilliant  victories  .  .  . 
—  all  c(iinl)ined,  make  up  the  picture  of  a  career 
to  which  Kurope  can  offer  nothing  that  will  sur- 
pass, if  indeed  she  has  anything  to  bear  compari- 
son with  it." — I).  C.  Boidger,  llht.  of  dhinn,  ■i\ 
1,  rh.  21.— See,  also,  China:  A.  I).  "iSO.I-lSIM; 
Kiiou,\ssAN;  Bokuaha:  A.  I).  1210;  Samau- 
KA.M);  .Mkuv:  Bai.ku;   Kihaukzm. 

A.  D.  1202.— Overthrow  of  the  Kerait,  or 
the  kingdom  of  Prester  John.  See  Pukstku 
John,  'r]!]-;  ki.nodo.m  ok. 


A.  D.  1229-1294.—  Conquests  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Jingiz  Khan. — "Okkoilai  [or<)gni;d 
or  OktaiJ,  the  son  and  succes.sor  of  Chinghiz, 
followed  up  the  subjugation  of  China,  extin- 
guished the  Kin  finally  in  1234  and  consolidated 
with  his  empire  all  the  provinces  north  of  the 
Great  Kiang.  .  .  .  After  establishing  his  power 
over  so  much  of  China  as  we  have  said,  Okkodai 
raised  a  vast  army  and  set  it  in  motion  towards 
the  west.  One  portion  was  directeil  against 
Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Asia  Minor,  whilst  an- 
other great  host  under  Batu,  the  nephew  of  the 
Great  Khan,  conquered  the  coimtries  north  of 
Caucasus,  overran  Russia  making  it  tributarj', 
and  still  continued  to  carry  fire  and  slaughter 
westward.  One  great  detachment  luider  a  lieu- 
tenant of  Batu's  entered  Poland,  burned  Cracow, 
found  Breslaw  in  ashes  and  aljandoned  by  its 
jieople,  and  defeated  with  great  slaughter  at 
Wahlstadt  near  Lignitz  (April  12th,  1241)  the 
troops  of  Poland,  Jloravia  and  Silesia,  who  had 
gathered  under  Duke  Henry  of  the  latter  prov- 
ince to  make  head  again.st  this  astounding  tlood 
of  heathen.  Batu  himself  with  the  main  body 
of  his  army  was  ravasiug  Hungary  [see  IIuN- 
i;arv:  A.  1).  1114-1301].  .  .  .  Pesth  was  now 
taken  and  burnt  and  all  its  people  put  to  the 
sword.  The  rumours  of  the  Tartars  and  their 
frightful  devastations  had  scattered  fear  through 
Europe,  which  the  defeat  at  Lignitz  raised  to  a 
climax.  Indeed  weak  and  disunited  Christen- 
dom seemed  to  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  barbarians. 
The  Pope  to  be  sure  jiroclaimeil  crusade,  and 
wrote  circular  letters,  but  the  enmity  between 
him  and  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  was  allowed 
to  prevent  any  co-operation,  and  neither  of  them 
responded  by  anything  better  than  words  to  the 
earnest  calls  for  hel]5  which  came  from  the  King 
of  Hungary.  No  human  aid  n;erited  thanks 
when  Europe  was  relieved  by  hearing  that  the 
Tartar  host  had  suddenl}-  retreated  eastwai'd. 
The  Great  Khan  Okkodai  was  dead  [A.  D.  1241] 
in  the  depths  of  Asia,  and  a  courier  had  come  to 
recall  the  army  from  Europe.  In  12.~)5  a  new 
wave  of  conquest  rolled  westward  from  Jlon- 
golia,  this  time  directed  against  the  Ismaelians  or 
'Assassins'  on  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  and  then 
successively  against  the  Khalif  of  Baglidad  and 
Syria.  The  conclusion  of  this  expedition  under 
liulagu  may  be  considered  to  mark  the  climax  of 
the  Mongol  power.  Jlangu  Khan,  tlie  emperor 
then  reigning,  and  who  died  on  a  campaign  in 
China  in  1259,  was  the  last  who  exercised  a 
sovereignty  so  nearly  universal.  His  successor 
Kublai  extended  indeed  largely  the  frontiers 
of  the  Mongol  power  in  China  [see  China: 
A.  D.  12.59-'l294],  which  he  lirought  entirely 
under  the  yoke,  besides  gaininc  conquests  rather 
nominal  tlian  real  on  its  southern  and  .south- 
eastern borders,  but  he  ruled  elTectively  only  in 
the  eastern  regions  of  the  great  empire,  which 
had  now  broken  up  into  four.  (1)  The  immediate 
Empire  of  the  (Jreat  Khan,  seated  eventually  at 
Khanbalik  or  IVking,  embraced  China,  Corea, 
Mongolia,  and  Mancliuria,  Tibet,  and  claims  at 
least  over  Tunking  an<l  <-ountries  on  the  A  va  fron- 
tier; (2),  theChagatai  Khanate,  or  Middle  Emjiire 
of  the  Tartars,  witli  its  capital  at  Almalik,  included 
the  modern  Dsungaria,  part  of  Chinese  Turkes- 
tan, Transoxiana,  and  Afghanistan;  (3),  the  Em- 
pire of  Kijichak,  or  tile  Northern  Tartars, 
founded  on  the  coiKjnests  of  Batu,  and  with  its 
chief  seat   at   Sarai,  on   the  Wolga,   covered  a 
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large  part  of  Russia,  tlie  country  nnrtli  of  Cau- 
casus, Klnvarizm,  and  a  part  of  the  niotlern 
Siberia;  (4),  Persia,  with  its  capital  eventually  at 
Tabriz,  embraced  Georgia,  Armenia.  Azerl)aij;m 
and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  all  Persia,  Arabian  Irak, 
and  Khorasau. " — H.  Yule,  Cathiy  mid  the  way 
Thither:  Preliminary  Essay,  sect.  93-04  ('■.  1). 

Also  ix:  H.  H.  Howorth,  Hist,  of  the  Mongols, 
ch.  4-.5. 

A.  D.  1238-1391. — The  Kipchak  empire. — 
The  Golden  Horde. — "It  was  under  Toushi  [or 
.luclii],  son  of  Tscliingis,  that  the  great  migra- 
tion of  the  Moguls  effected  an  abiding  settlement 
in  Russia.  .  . ".  Toushi,  with  half  a  million  of 
Moguls,  entered  Europe  close  b^'  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
On  the  banks  of  the  liver  Kalka  he  encountered 
the  united  forces  of  the  Russian  princes.  The 
death  of  Toushi  for  awhile  arrested  the  progress 
of  the  Tatar  arms.  But  in  1336,  Batu,  the  son  of 
Toushi,  took  the  command,  and  all  the  principali- 
ties and  cities  of  Russia,  with  tlie  exception  of 
Novogorod,  were  desolated  by  lire  and  sword 
and  occupied  b}^  tlie  enem\'.  For  two  cen- 
turies Russia  was  held  cabined,  cribbed,  confined 
by  tills  encampment  or  horde.  The  Golden 
liordeof  the  Deshti  Kipzak,  or  Steppe  of  the 
Hollow  Tree.  Between  the  Volga  and  the  Don. 
and  bej'ond  the  Volga,  spreads  this  limitless 
region  the  Deshti  Kipzak.  It  was  occupied 
in  the  first  instance,  most  probably,  by  Hun- 
Turks,  who  first  attracted  and  then  were  ab- 
sorbed by  fresh  immigrants.  From  this  re- 
gion an  empire  took  its  name.  By  the  river 
Akhtuba,  a  branch  of  the  lower  Volga,  at  Great 
Serai,  Batu  erected  his  gol<lcn  tent;  and  here  it 
was  he  received  the  Russian  princes  whom  he 
had  reduced  to  vassalage.  Here  he  entertained 
a  king  of  Armenia;  and  here,  too,  he  received 
the  ambassadors  of  S.  Louis.  .  .  .  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Novogorod.  which  had  joined  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  1376,  and  rose  rapidly  in 
commercial  prosperity,  all  Russia  continued  to 
endure,  till  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Batu, 
a  degrading  and  hopeless  bondage.  When  the 
direct  race  came  to  an  end,  the  collateral  branches 
became  involved  in  very  serious  conflicts;  and  in 
1380,  Temnik-Mami  was  overthrown  near  the 
river  Don  by  Demetrius  IV.,  who,  with  the  vic- 
tory, won  a  title  of  honour,  Donski,  which  out- 
lasted the  benefits  of  the  victory;  although  it  is 
from  this  conflict  that  Russian  writers  date 
the  commencement  of  their  freedom.  .  .  .  After 
an  existence  of  more  than  350  years  the  Golden 
Horde  was  finally  dissolved  in  1480.  Already, 
in  1468,  the  khanate  of  Kusan  [or  Kazan]  was 
conquered  and  absorbed  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Ivan;  and,  after  the  extinction  of  the  honle, 
Europeans  for  the  first  time  exacted  tril)ute  of 
lh(^  Tatar,  and  ainl)assadors  found  their  way  un- 
oljstructed  to  .Moscow.  But  the  breaking  up  of 
the  GoliUai  Horde  did  not  carry  with  it  the  col- 
lapse of  all  Tatar  power  in  Russia.  Rather  the 
effect  was  to  create  a  concentration  of  all  their 
residuarj'  resources  in  the  Crimea." — C.  I.  Black, 
7'/ie  Proselytes  of  I.ihin((el,  jit.  3,  ch.  4.  —  "The 
Mongol  word  yurt  meant  originally  the  domestic 
fire])lacc,  and,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  llie 
word  is  identical  with  the  German  lierde  and  tlie 
English  hearth,  and  thence  came  in  a  secondary 
sense  to  mean  liouse  or  home,  the  chief's  house 
being  known  as  L'lugh  Yurt  or  the  Great  Hou.se. 
An  assemblage  of  several  yurts  formed  an  ordu 
or  orda,  eiiiiivaleut  to  tlie  German  hort  and  the 


English  liorde,  which  reall}'  means  a  cam]).  The 
chief  camp  where  the  ruler  of  the  nation  lived 
was  called  the  Sir  Orda,  i.  e.,  the  Golden  Horde. 
...  It  came  about  that  eventually  the  whole 
nation  was  known  as  the  Golden  Horde."  The 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  was  broken  1)v  the 
conquests  of  Timour  (A.  D.  1380-1391).  It  was 
finally  broken  into  several  fragments,  the  cliief 
of  which,  the  Khanates  of  Kazan,  of  Astrakhan, 
and  of  Krim,  or  the  Crimea,  maintained  a  long 
struggle  with  Russia,  and  were  successively 
overpowered  and  absorbed  in  the  empire  of  the 
^luscovite.^ — H.  H.  Howorth,  Jlist.  of  the  Mon- 
gols, pt.  3,  pp.  1  and  x.  —  See.  also,  above:  A.  D. 
1339-1394;  Kipcii.\ks;  and  Russi.\.:  A.  D.  1337- 
1480. 

A.  D.  1257-1258. — Khulagu's  overthrow  of 
the  Caliphate.     See  B.\o».u.):  A.  D.  IS.ls. 

A.  D.  1258-1393. — The  empire  of  the  Ilk- 
hans.     See  Peusi.V:  A.  D.  13.")8-130;!. 

A.  D.  1371-1405. — The  conquests  of  Timour. 
See  TtMOL'K. 

A.  D.  1526-1605. —  Founding  of  the  Mogul 
(Mongol)  empire  in  India.  See  India;  A.  D. 
1300-1605. 


MONITOR  AND  MERRIMAC,  Battle 
of  the.  See  Umted  St.vtes  of  A.m.  :  A.  I). 
1863  (.M.\i!cii). 

MONKS.     See    Ai:stin   Canons;    Benedic- 

TIXE  OliDERS;  C.VPUCIUNS;  C.\IIMELITE  FjlI.^RS; 
C.4RTIIUSI.\N  OniJEK  ;  ClSTEKCI.\X  ORDER  ;  Cl.MR- 

v.wx;  Cia'rxy;  ^Iendic.vnt  Orders;  Recol- 
lects; Servites;  TnE.\TiNES;  and  Trappists. 

MONMOUTH,  Battle  of.  See  U.mted 
States  (IF  Am.  :  A.  I>.  1778  (.1i-ne). 

MONMOUTH'S  REBELLION.  See  Exo- 
LAXii:   .V.  I).  1685  (.May— Jl-LY). 

MONOCACY,  Battle  of  the.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1864  (.J fly :  Virginia — 
3Iai!vlaxd). 

MONOPHYSITE  CONTROVERSY.   See 

NeSTORIAX    and    ;\IoxOP1IYSITE    CoXTROVEnSY; 

also,  Jacohite  Cufrcii. 

MONOTHELITE  CONTROVERSY, 
The. — "The  Council  of  Clialcedon  having  de- 
cided that  our  Lord  po.ssessed  two  natures,  united 
but  not  confused,  the  Eutycliian  error  condemned 
by  it  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  virtually  repro- 
duced by  the  3Ionothelites,  wlio  maintained  that 
the  two  natures  were  so  united  as  to  have  Init 
one  will.  This  heresy  is  ascribed  to  Heraclius 
the  Greek  emperor,  who  adopted  it  as  a  iiolitical 
proieet  for  reconciling  and  reclaiming  the  Mo- 
no]iliysitcs  to  the  Church,  and  thus  to  the  em])ire. 
The  Armenians  as  a  body  had  held,  for  a  long 
time,  the  i\Ionophysitc  (a  form  of  the  Eutyclii- 
an) heresy,  and  were  then  in  danger  of  break- 
ing their  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  as  the}-  had 
done  to  the  Church;  and  it  was  chiefly  to  pre- 
vent tlie  threatened  rupture  that  Heraclius 
made  a  secret  compromise  with  some  of  their 
principal  men.  .  .  .  Neither  .  .  .  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  Greek  emperors  Heraclius  and  (Jon- 
stans,  nor  the  concession  of  Hoiiorius  the  Roman 
pontiff  to  the  soundness  of  the  .Monothelite  doc- 
trine, could  intivxlucc  it  into  the  Church.  Hera- 
clius published  in  A.  D.  631)  ;iii  ICcthesis,  or  a 
formula,  in  which  Monotlielism  was  covertly 
introduced.  The  sixth  general  council,  held  in 
Constantinople  A.  D.  080,  condemned  both  the 
heresy  and  llonorius,  the  Roman  pontiff  who 
hail    countenanced    it.     '  The    doctrine    of    the 
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Monolliclites,  thus  condcmiU'd  iiiid  cxplodfd  by 
IIr'  Coiiiiril  of  Constiiiitiiioplt',  fiHiiid  ii  phice  of 
rofu.ne  uiiioiig  I  lie  iManlaitcs,  a  people  who  in- 
habited the  moiuitaiiis  of  Jiibaiius  and  Ami- 
Jiibanus,  and  wlio,  about  the  conelusion  of  this 
century,  received  the  name  of  Maronites  from 
John  Maro,  their  first  bisho]) — a  name  which  they 
still  retain.'.  .  .  In  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  .Maronites  united  with  them  in  their  wars 
against  the  Saraeens,  and  subsecpu'iitly  (A.  I). 
118'.i)  in  their  faith.  After  the  evacualiou  of 
Syria  by  the  C'rusailers,  the  Maronit,es,  as  their 
former  allies,  had  to  bear  the  vengeance  of  the 
Saracenic  kings;  and  for  a  long  time  they  de- 
fended themselves  as  they  could,  .sometimes 
inflicting  serious  injury  on  the  Moslem  army, 
and  at  others  sulTering  the  revengeful  fury  of 
tlieir  eneuiics.  They  idtiniately  submitted  to  the 
rule  of  their  Mcihanunedau  liuisters,  and  are  now 
gootl  sulijeets  of  the  sultan.  .  .  .  Tlie  Alaronites 
now  .  .  .  are  entirely  free  from  the  ]\Ion')thelite 
heresy,  which  they  iloubtless  followed  in  their 
earlier  liistory  ;  noi',  indeed,  does  there  appear  a 
single  vestige  of  it  in  their  histories,  theological 
liooks,  or  liturgies.  Tlieir  faith  in  the  person  of 
Christ  and  in  all  the  articles  of  religion  is  now, 
as  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  past,  in  exact  iiiii- 
forinity  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Uoiuan 
Cliurch." — J.  Wortabet,  Reneairhes  into  the  Iti- 
UgioiiK  of  Syrid,  pp.  103-111,  irith  foot- note. 

Ai<so  in:  H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Church  and  the 
Eautvni  Empire,  ch.  5. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  lioninn  Empire,  ch.  47.— P.  Schalf, 
IIi.it,  of  the  Chri.it ian  Chirrch,  v.  4,  c?i.  11,  necl, 
109-111. 

MONROE,  James,  and  the  opposition  to 
the  Federal  Constitution.  See  L'mtki)  St.vtios 
<ji'  A.M.  :  A.  1).  lTST-n«l> Presidential  elec- 
tion and  administration.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.:  a.  D.  181(),  to  182.5. 

MONROE  DOCTRINE,  The.  See  United 
STA-ri;s  OF  .Vm.  :  A.  IX  182::!. 

MONROVIA.  See  Sl.weky,  Neouo:  A.  D. 
18]()-184r. 


MONS:  A.  D.  1572.— Capture  by  Louis  of 
Nassau,  recovery  by  the  Spaniards,  and  mas- 
sacre.    See  Netiieui.ands:  A.  1).  l.'JT2-ir)7::{. 

A.  D.  1691. — Siege  and  surrender  to  Louis 
XIV.     See  Fkance:  A.  D.  11580-1691. 

A.  D.  1697.  —  Restored  to  Spain.  See 
Fk.vnce:  a.  I).  1()97. 

A.  D.  1709. — Siege  and  reduction  by  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  See  Netiieu- 
L.\N-i)s:  A.  I).    1708-1709. 

A.  D.  1713. — Transferred  to  Holland.  See 
rTUECiiT:  A.  I).  1713-1714. 

A.  D  1746-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Austria.  See  Netiieklands:  A.  D. 
1740-1747;  and  Aix-la-Ciiapelle,  The  Con- 
or ess. 

MONS  GRAMPIUS,  Battle  of.  See  Gram- 
ri.\Ns, 

MONS  SACER,  Secession  of  the  Roman 
Plebeians  to.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  494-492. 

MONS  TARPEIUS.    See  Capitoi.ine  Hill. 

MONSIEUR.— Under  the  old  regime,  in 
France,  this  was  the  special  designation  of  the 
elder  amonn-  the  king's  brothers. 

MONT  ST.  JEAN,  Battle  of.  The  battle 
of  Waterloo — see  Fkance:  A.  D.  1815  (Juke) — 
is  sometimes  so  called  by  the  French. 


MONTAGNAIS,  The.     .See  Amkhkan  Aii- 

ouroi.NEs:  .Vi.oo.MjriA.N  Fa^iilv,  and  .Atii.M'as- 
c.w   K,\.\ni,v. 

MONTAGNARDS,  OR  THE  MOUN- 
TAIN. .See  Fuance:  A.  I).  1791  (Ocromcii); 
1792  (Septemheu — Nove.mbeh);  and  after,  to 
171M-179.")  (.Iii.v— Ai'uii.). 

MONTAGNE  NOIRE,  Battle  of  (1794). 
See  Fkance:  A.  1).  1791-179.")  (OcTOJiEit— May). 
—      ■♦-      - 

MONTANA:  A.  D.  1803.— Partly  or  wholly 
embraced  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase. — The 
question.     See  I.ofisiana:   A.  1).   1798    180:i. 

A.  D.  1864-1889.  —Organization  as  a  Terri- 
tory and  admission  as  a  State. —  Montana  re- 
ceived its  Territorial  orgaui/aliou  in  1804,  and 
was  adiiiitled  to  the  Union  as  a,  Slal;e  in  1889. 
See  United  States  OF. Vm.  :  A.  1).  1889-l.SUO. 

MONTANISTS.— A  name  given  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  M<iiitaiiiis,  who  ajipeared  in  the  2d 
century,  among  the  Christians  of  i'hrygia, 
claiming  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  I'araclete, 
"  had,  by  divine  appointment,  descended  upon 
him  for  the  i)urpo.se  of  foretelling  things  of  the 
greatest  inoinent  that  were  about  to  happen,  and 
liroiiiulgaliiig  a  better  aud  more  perfect  disci- 
pline of  life  and  morals.  .  .  .  This  sect  con- 
tinued to  nourish  down  to  the  Olh  century." — 
.1.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Ilittoricul 
Centnn/.  .teii.  (!(i. 

MONTAPERTI,     Battle 
Fi.oHENci;:   A.  I).  124.8-1278. 

MONTAUBAN,      Siege 
FiiAM  e;   .V.   1)    1020-1022. 

MONTAUKS,  The.      See 
liKiiXEs:    .\li.on(;i  i.\N  Family. 

MONTBELIARD,    Battle  of 
Fkance:   .\.  I).  1870-1871. 

MONTCALM,  and  the  defense  of  Canada. 
See  C.\.N,\D.\:   A.   1).  17."iO.  to  17.".9. 

MONTE  CASEROS,  Battle  of  (1852). 
See  Akoentini-:    ItEiniii.ic:  A.  I).  18|it-1874. 

MONTE  CASINO,  The  Monastery  of. 
See  ISi-rNiODiCTiNE  ()KDi;i;s. 

MONTE  ROTUNDO,  Battle  of  (1867). 
See  I'rALV:  A.  1).   1,807-1870. 

MONTE  SAN  GIOVANNI,  Battle  and 
massacre  ( 1495).     See  Italy:  A.  I).  1494-1490. 

MONTEBELLO,  Battle  of  (1800).  See 
France:  A.  1).  1800-1801  (May  — Felkuahy). 
...    (1859.)     See  Italy:   A.  L).  18.-)0-1.8.'59. 

MONTECATINI,  Battle  of  (1315).  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  i:!i:l-13;50. 

MONTENEGRO.  .See  Balkan  and  D.vnl- 
lUAN  St.\tes. 

MONTENOTTE,  Battles  at  (1796).  See 
Fkance:  A.  1).  1790  (ArniL — Octokek). 

MONTEREAU,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.ajsce; 
.V.  I>.  1814i.1anuaky— .AIak(ii). 

MONTEREAU,  The  Bridge  of  (1419).  .See 
Fkance:  A.  D.  141.-)-1419. 

MONTEREY,  Cal. :  Possession  taken  by 
the  American  fleet  (1846).  See  California: 
A.  1).  1840-1847. 

MONTEREY,  Mexico:  Siege  by  the 
Americans  (1846).  See  ^Iexko:  A.  D.  1840- 
1847. 

MONTEREY,  Penn.,  The  Battle  of.  See 
United  Statics   of  Am.  :  A.   D.   180:i   (.June — 

.Jri.Y  :    PlCNNSVLVANIA) 

MONTEVIDEO:  Founding  of  the  city. 
See  Argentine  Repurlic  :  A.  U.  1580-1777. 


Commentaries,  2d 
of  (1260).  See 
of  (1621).  See 
American   Abo- 

(187 1).      .See 
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MONTEZUMA,  The  so-called  Empire  of. 

Seo  Mexico:  A.  1).  i;i2.-,-l5(i2. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de  (the  elder),  The 
Crusade  of.     ^^w  Cuvsades:  A.  I).  1201-121)3. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  de  (the  younger),  The 
English  Parliament  and  the  Barons'  war.    See 

PAI!I.IA>rF.XT,    ThK.    ENGLlSn:    EaIU.Y    STACiKSJX 

ITS  i;voLrTioN;  and  England:  A.  D.  121(;-12~4. 

MONTGOMERY,  General  Richard,  and  his 
expedition  against  Quebec.  See  Canada; 
A.  I).  17Tr,-177ll. 

MONTGOMERY  CONSTITUTION  and 
Government.  See  United  St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  IHOl  (Fep.huaky). 

MONTI  OF  SIENA,  The.     See  Siena. 

MONTLEHERY,    Battle    of   (1465).      See 

FUANGE:    A.    1).    U01-140S. 


MONTMEDY:  A.  D.  1657.— Siege  and 
capture  by  the  French  and  English.  See 
Fhance:  a.  D.  16.-)r)^lf).-,s. 

A.  D.  1659. —  Cession  to  France.  See 
France:  A.  D.  U&J-um. 

MONTMIRAIL,  Battle  of.  See  Fr.\nce: 
A.  1).  1814  (.lAM-AiiY— March). 

MONTPELIER,  Treaty  of.     Sec  Fr.^nce: 

A.    D,    1(>2()-I<i22 Second   Treaty  of.     See 

France:  A.  1>.  1()24-I(i2(3. 

MONTPENSIER,  Mademoiselle,  and  the 
Fronde.     See  France:  A.  D.  1G51-1U-"):1. 


MONTREAL:  A.  D.  1535.— The  Naming 
of  the  Island.     See  America:  A.  D.  l.'i.U-l-j:!."). 

A.  D.  1611. — The  founding  of  the  City  by 
Champlain.     See  Canada:  A.  1).  lOll-UUG. 

A.  D.  1641-1657.  —  Settlement  under  the 
seigniory  of  the  Sulpicians.  See  Canada:  A.D. 
ir,:',T-l(M7. 

A.  D.  1689 — Destructive  attack  by  the  Iro- 
quois.    See  Canada:    A.  1).  l(U0-17(llt. 

A.  D.  1690.  —  Threatened  by  the  English 
Colonists.     See  Canada:  A.  I).  l(!S!l-l(.i!Kl. 

A.  D.  1760. — The  surrender  of  the  city  and 
of  all  Canada  to  the  English.  See  Canad.\: 
A.  I).  17(10. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — Taken  by  the  Americans 
and  recovered  by  the  British.  See  Canada  : 
A.  I).  177."')-177(!. 

A.  D.  1813. — Abortive  expedition  of  Ameri- 
can forces  against  the  city.  See  United  States 
oi''  A.M. :  A.  D.  1813  (Octobeii — November). 


MONTROSE,  and  the  Covenanters.  See 
Scotl.\ni):   A.  I).   I(i:!8-l(i40;  iiiid  I(i44-l(i45. 

MONZA,  Battle  of  (1412).  See  Italy:  A.  I). 
1412-1447. 

MONZON,  OR  MONQON,  Treaty  of  (1626). 
Sec  Franc  k:    A.   I).  1(124-102(1. 

MOODKEE,  Battle  of  (1845).  See  India: 
A.  I).  1X4.-)- 1x40. 

MOOKERHYDE,  Battle  of  (1574).  Sec 
Netherlands:  A.  I).  iri7;!-l.'i74. 

MOOLTAN,  OR  MULTAN  :  A.  D.  1848- 
1849. — Siege  and  capture  by  the  English.  See 
India:  A.  I).  ISI.VISH). 

MOORE,  Sir  John :  Campaign  in  Spain  and 
death.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1S08-180'J (August— 
.Ianiary). 

MOORE'S  CREEK,  Battle  of  (1776).  See 
NoiiTii  (',\Fi(ir,iN,\ :   A.  I).   177.')-177(1. 

MOORISH  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSI- 
TIES.    See  Education,  JIedi.kval. 


MOORS,  OR  MAURI,  Origin.     See  Nitmid- 

lANS. 

A.  D.  698-709.  —  Arab   conquest.     See   Ma 
iiometan  Conquest:  A.  D.   047-70!) ;    iiiid  Ma- 

ROCCO. 

A.  D.  711-713.  —  Conquest    of  Spain.     See 

Spain:  A.  1).  711-71:'.,  :ui(l  iiftcr. 

Ii-I3th  Centuries. — The  Almoravides  and 
Almohades  in  Morocco.  See  Almoravides; 
anil  Almohades. 

A.  D.  1492-1609. — Persecution  and  final  ex- 
pulsion from  Spain. — The  deadly  effect  upon 
that  country.  —  "After  the  reduction  .  .  .  of 
the  last  Mohamnieilan  kingdom  in  Spain,  the 
great  object  of  the  Spaniards  became  to  convert 
those  whom  they  had  contniered  [in  violatiou  of 
the  treaty  made  on  the  surrender  of  Granada].  .  .  . 
By  torturing  some,  by  burning  others,  and  by 
threatening  all,  they  at  length  succeeded;  and 
we  are  assured  that,  after  the  j'ear  1.520,  there 
was  no'  Slohaniniedan  in  Spain,  who  had  not 
been  converted  to  Christianity.  Immense  num- 
bers of  them  were  b;iptized  by  force,  but  being 
baptized,  it  was  held  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Church,  and  were  amenable  to  her  discipline. 
That  discipline  was  administered  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion, which,  during  the  rest  of  the  16th  century, 
subjected  these  new  Christians,  or  Jloriscoes,  as 
they  were  now  called,  to  the  most  barbarous 
treatment.  The  genuineness  of  their  forced  cou- 
ver.sions  was  doubted;  it  therefore  became  the 
business  of  the  Church  to  inquire  into  their  sin- 
cerity. The  civil  government  lent  its  aid;  and 
among  other  enactments,  an  edict  was  issued  by 
Philip  II.,  in  1.506,  ordering  the  jMoriscoes  to 
abandon  everything  which  b\'  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility could  remind  them  of  their  former  re- 
ligion. They  were  commanded,  under  severe 
penalties,  to  learn  Spanish,  and  to  give  up  all 
their  Arabic  books.  They  were  forbidden  to 
read  their  native  language,  or  to  write  it.  or  even 
to  speak  it  in  their  own  houses.  Their  eercmonies 
and  their  very  games  were  strictly  prohil.)ited. 
They  were  to  indulge  in  no  amusements  which 
had  "been  practised  Ijy  their  fathers;  neitlier  were 
they  to  wear  such  clothes  as  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to.  Their  women  were  to  go  unveiled; 
and,  as  bathing  was  a  heathenish  custom,  all 
]niblic  baths  were  to  be  destroyed,  and  even  all 
baths  in  private  houses.  By  these  and  similar 
measures,  these  uiihapp_v  people  were  at  length 
goaded  into  rebellion;  and  in  1508  they  took  the 
desperate  step  of  measuring  their  force  against 
that  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarcln'.  The  result 
could  hardly  be  doubted;  but  the  Jloriscoes 
maddened  liy  their  sull'erings,  and  tightiug  fur 
their  all,  protracteil  tlie  contest  till  1.571,  when 
the  insurrection  was  finally  put  down.  By  this 
unsuccessful  effort  they  were  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers  and  in  strength;  and  during  the  re- 
maining 27  years  of  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  we 
hear  comparatively  little  of  them.  Notwith- 
standing an  occasional  outbreak,  the  old  animosi- 
ties were  subsiding,  and  in  the  course  of  time 
would  probably  have  disappeared.  .\t  all  events, 
there  was  no  jiretence  for  violence  on  tlie  jiart  of 
the  Spaniards,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Moriscoes,  weakened  in  every  way.  hum- 
bled, broken,  and  .scattered  tlu-ough  the  king- 
dom, could,  even  if  they  desired  it,  elleel  anj'- 
thing  against  the  resources  of  the  executive 
goverinuent.  But,  after  the  death  of  Philip  II., 
that   movement   begau  .  .  .  which,  contrary  to 
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the  course  nf  affiiirs  in  dHut  nations,  sccurcil  to 
the  Spnnisli  clcrgj'  in  the  17th  eenturv.  more 
power  tlian  tliey  luul  possessed  in  the  Kitli.  Tlie 
eon.se<|Ueneesot'  tliiswere  imnieiliately  n|ii)ar<'nt. 
Tlie  elerijy  ili<l  not  tliinli.  tliat  the  steps  taken 
1)V  I'hiMp"  II.  against  tlie  Moriseoes  were  sulli- 
ei'ently  decisive.  .  .  .  Under  his  successor,  tlie 
clergy  .  .  .  gained  fresh  strength,  and  they  soon 
felt  "themselves  sulliciently  powerful  to  begin 
another  and  final  crusade  against  the  miserable 
remains  of  the  Jloorish  nation.  The  Archbishop 
of  Valencia  was  the  tir.st  to  take  the  field.  In 
IGO'3,  this  eminent  prelate  presented  a  memorial 
to  Pliilip  III.  against  the  Mori.scoes;  and  finding 
that  his  views  were  cordially  supported  by  the 
clergy,  and  not  discouraged  by  the  crown,  he 
followed  up  the  blow  by  another  memorial 
having  the  same  object.  .  .  .  lie  declared  that 
the  Armada,  which  Philip  II.  sent  against  Eng- 
land in  1588,  had  been  destroyed,  because  God 
would  not  allow  even  that  pious  enterprise  to 
succeed,  while  those  wlio  undertook  it.  left  here- 
tics undistiirlied  at  home.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  late  expedition  to  Algiers  had  failed;  it  being 
evidently  the  will  of  Heaven  that  nothing  should 
prosper  while  Spain  was  inhabited  by  apostates. 
He,  therefore,  e.\horted  the  king  to  e.xile  all  the 
Moriseoes,  except  some  whom  he  miglit  condemn 
to  work  in  the  galleys,  and  others  who  could  be- 
come slaves,  and  labour  in  the  mines  of  America. 
This,  he  added,  would  make  the  reign  (jf  Philip 
glorious  to  all  posterity,  and  would  raise  his 
fame  far  above  that  of  his  predecessors,  who  in 
this  matter  had  neglected  their  obvious  duty. 
.  .  .  That  they  should  all  be  slain,  instead  of 
being  banished,  was  the  desire  of  a  powerful 
party  in  the  Church,  who  thought  that  such  .sig- 
nal punishment  would  work  good  by  striking 
terror  into  the  heretics  of  every  nation.  Blcda, 
the  celebrated  Dominican,  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  of  his  time,  wished  this  to  be  done, 
and  to  be  done  thoroughly.  He  said,  that,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  every  >Ioriseo  in  Spain 
should  have  his  throat  cut,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  which  of  them  were  Christians  at 
heart,  and  it  was  enough  to  leave  the  matter  to 
God,  who  knew  his  own,  and  who  would  reward 
ill  the  ne.xt  world  those  who  were  really  Catho- 
lics. .  .  .  The  religious  scruples  of  Philip  III. 
forbade  him  to  struggle  with  the  Church ;  and 
his  minister  Lerma  would  not  risk  his  own  au- 
thority by  even  the  show  of  opposition.  In  1009 
he  announced  to  the  king,  that  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moriseoes  had  become  necessary.  ■  The  res- 
olution,' replied  Philip,  'is  a  great  one;  let  it  be 
executed.'  And  executed  it  was,  with  untlin<h- 
ing  barbarity.  About  1,000,000  of  the  most  in- 
diistrious  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  hunted  out 
like  wild  lieasts,  because  the  sincerity  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions  was  doubtful.  JIany  were  slain, 
as  tliey  approached  the  coast ;  others  were  beaten 
and  plundered;  and  the  maiority,  in  the  most 
wretched  plight,  sailed  for  Africa.  During  the 
passage,  the  crew,  in  many  of  the  ships,  rose 
upon  them,  butchered  the  men,  ravished  the 
women,  and  threw  the  children  into  tlie  sea. 
Tliosc  who  escaped  this  fate,  landed  on  the  coast 
of  Barliary,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Bedouins,  and  many  of  them  put  to  the  sword. 
Others  maile  their  way  into  the  desert,  and  per- 
ished from  famine.  Of  the  number  of  lives 
actually  sacrificed,  we  have  no  anthentic  ac- 
count; but  it  is  said,  on  very   good  authority, 
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that  in  on<!  expedition,  in  which  140.000  were 
carried  to  Africa,  upwards  of  100,000  snlVered 
death  in  its  most  frightful  forms  within  a  few 
months  after  their  <'XpuIsion  from  Spain.  Now, 
for  the  lirst  lime,  the  Church  was  n^ally  Irinin- 
l)hant.  For  the  first  time  there  was  not  a  heretic 
to  be  seen  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  All  were  orthodo.x,  and  all  were 
loyal.  Every  inhabitant  of  that  great  country 
obeyed  the  Churcli,  and  feared  the  king.  And 
from  this  haiijiy  combinalion,  it  was  believed 
that  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  Spain  were 
sure  to  follow.  .  .  .  The  ellccis  upon  the  mate- 
rial |)rosperity  of  Spain  may  be  staled  in  a  few 
w(n'ds.  From  nearly  every  part  of  the  country, 
large  bodies  of  industrious  agriculturists  and 
expert  artificers  were  suddenly  withdrawn.  The 
best  systems  of  husbandry  then  known,  were 
practised  by  the  Moriseoes,  who  tilled  and  irri- 
gated with  indefatigable  labour.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk  and  [laper  were  almost  conlined  to 
them.  By  their  expulsion  all  this  was  destroyed 
at  a  blow",  and  most  of  it  was  destroyed  for  ever. 
For  the  Spanish  Christians  considered  such  pur- 
suits beneath  their  dignity.  In  their  judgment, 
war  and  religion  were  the  only  two  avocations 
worthy  of  being  followed.  To  fight  for  the 
king,  "or  to  enter  the  Church  was  honourable; 
but  everything  else  was  mean  and  sordid.  When, 
therefore,  the  Moriseoes  were  thrust  out  of 
Spain,  there  was  no  one  to  fill  their  jilace;  arts 
and  manufactures  either  degenerated,  or  were 
entirely  lost,  and  immense  regions  of  arable  land 
were  left  uncultivated.  .  .  .  Whole  districts 
were  suddenly  deserted,  and  down  to  the  present 
day  have  never  been  repeopled.  These  solitudes 
gave  refuge  to  smugglers  and  Ijrigands,  who 
succeeded  the  industrious  inhabitants  formerly 
occupying  them;  and  it  is  said  that  from  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moriseoes  is  to  be  dated  tlie  exis- 
tence of  those  organized  bands  of  robbers,  which, 
after  this  period,  became  the  scourge  of  Spain, 
and  which  no  subsequent  government  has  been 
able  entirely  to  extirpate.  To  these  disastrous 
conse(iueuces,  others  were  added,  of  a  different, 
and,  if  possible,  of  a  still  more  serious  kind. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  Church  increased  both 
her  power  and  her  reputation.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
men,  with  hardly  an  exception,  became  ecclesi- 
astics, and  all  temporal  considerations,  all  views 
of  earthly  policy,  were  despised  and  set  at 
nought.  No  one  inquired;  no  one  doubted;  no 
oneliresumed  to  ask  if  all  this  was  right.  The 
minds  of  men  succumbed  and  were  prostrate. 
While  every  other  country  was  advancing,  Spain 
alone  was  "receding.  Every  other  country  was 
making  some  addition  to  knowledse,  creating 
some  art.  or  enlarging  some  science,  Spain 
numbed  into  a  death-like  torpor,  spellbound  and 
entranced  by  the  accursed  superstition  which 
l^reyed  on  her  strength,  presented  to  Europ('  a 
solitary  instance  of  constant  decay." — II.  T. 
Buckle,  Hist,  if  Civilimtu/n,  v.  2.  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  ITi.tt.  of  the  Ueiijii 
of  Philip  IL.  hk.  n,  ch.  1-8  (r.  a).— K.  Watson, 
Hint,  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  III.,  hk.  4.— J.  Dun- 
lop,  Memoirs  of  Spain,  1G21-1T00,  r.  1.  ch.  1. — 
See.  also.  Inijuisition:  A.  D.  I'20;j-l.'i2.'). 

iS-igth  Centuries. — The  kingdom  of  Ma- 
rocco.     See  JIauocco. 


MOPH.     See  Me.mwiis. 
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MOQUELUMNAN    FAMILY,   The.     Sw 

AMKrilC'AN     AliOUKU.NKs:     Mik;1  KLl'.MNAX    FAM- 
ILY 

MOQUIS,  The.  See  Amf.ick  an  .Abohigineji: 
PrKi!i,(is 

MORA,  The.— The  name  of  the  ship  which 
bdic  William  tlic  Couqueror  to  England,  and 
whicli  was  tlie  gift  of  liis  wife,  the  Duchess  Jla- 
tild.i. 

MORAT,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  BrnoiXDT 
(Tii;:  FuENcii  Dukedom);  A.  D.  14TG-1477. 


MORAVIA  :  Its  people  and  their  early  his- 
tory.    Si-r  I!(iiiEMiA :   Ii>  People.  iVc. 

9th  Century. — Conversion  to  Christianity. — 
The  kingdom  of  Svatopluk  and  its  obscure  de- 
struction.—  ■'  Monivia  has  not  even  a  Icgeudary 
history.  Her  name  appears  for  the  first  time  at 
tlie  beginning  of  tlie  9th  century,  under  its  Slav 
form.  Slorava  (German  '  March.'  Oloehren  ').  It  is 
used  to  denote  at  the  same  time  a  tributary  of 
the  Danube  and  the  country  it  waters;  it  is  met 
with  again  in  the  lower  valley  of  that  stream,  in 
.Servia,  and  appears  to  have  a  Slav  origin.  Dur- 
ing the  7th  and  8th  centuries  there  is  no  doubt 
]\I(iravia  was  divided  among  several  princes,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  against  the  Avars.  The  first 
prince  whose  name  is  knowu  was  ;Mf)imir,  who 
rided  at  the  beginning  of  the  9th  ceutur\-.  .  .  . 
During  his  reign  Clu-istianity  made  some  progress 
in  IMoravia.  .  .  .  Jloimir  tried  to  withstand  the 
Germaus,  but  was  not  successful :  and  in  84(5 
Louis  the  German  invaded  his  country,  deposed 
him,  and  made  his  nephew  Uostislav,  whom  the 
chroniclers  call  Uastiz,  ruler  in  his  stead.  ,  ,  . 
The  new  prince.  Uostislav,  determined  to  secure 
both  the  political  and  moral  freedom  of  his  coun- 
try. He  fortilied  his  frontiers  and  then  tleclareil 
war  against  the  emperor  He  was  victorious, 
and  when  once  peace  was  secured  he  undertook 
a  systematic  conversion  of  his  people.  Thus 
came  about  one  of  the  great  ejjisodes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Slavs,  and  their  Church,  the  mission 
of  the  aijostles  Cyril  and  Methodius.  .  .  .  After 
liaving  struggled  successfully  for  some  time 
against  the  Germans  "  Uostislav  was  ' '  betrayed  liy 
his  ne|ihew  and  vassal.  Svatopluk,  into  the  hands 
of  Karloman,  duke  of  Carinthiaand  son  of  Louis 
the  German,  who  put  out  his  eyes  and  .shut  him 
up  in  a  monastery.  Svatojiluk  believed  himself 
sure  of  the  succession  to  his  uncle  as  the  price 
of  his  treachery,  hut  a  very  dilTerent  reward  fell 
to  his  lot,  as  KarlomaiL  trusting  but  little  in  his 
fidelity  to  the  Germans,  threw  liim  also  into  cap- 
tivity. The  German  yoke  was,  however,  hate- 
ful io  the  -Moravians:  they  soon  rebelled,  and 
Karloman  hoped  to  avert  the  danger  by  releas- 
ing Svatopluk  and  placing  him  at  tlie  head  of  an 
army.  Svatopluk  marched  against  the  Mora 
vians.  then  suddenly  joined  his  forces  to  theirs 
and  attacked  the  Germans.  This  tiuK^  the  inde- 
pendence of  Moravia  was  secured,  and  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  treaty  of  Forcheini  (874).  .  .  . 
Tlienceforward  peace  reigned  l)etween  Svatopluk 
and  Louis  the  German.  ...  At  one  time  he 
[Svatopluk]  was  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  Slavs:  Home  was  in  treaty  with  hiuL  Bohe- 
mia gravitated  towards  the  orbit  of  Moravia, 
while  .Moravia  held  the  empire  in  check.  .  .  . 
At  lhistiMie|891]  the  king<lom  of  Svatopluk  .  .  . 
included,  besi<les  -Moravia  :uul  the  present  Aus 
tri.in  Silesia,  the  subject  country  of  Bohemi.a, 
tlie  Slav  tribes  ou  the  Elbe  an<l  the  Vistula  as  far 
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as  the  neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg,  part  of 
Western  (Jalicia.  the  country  of  tlie  Slovaks,  and 
Lower  Pannonia."  But  Svatopluk  was  ruined  by 
war  with  his  neighbor,  .Vrnulf,  duke  of  Panno- 
nia. The  latter  "  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Braclav,  a  Slovene  prince,  sought  the  aid  of  the 
king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and,  what  was  of  far 
graver  imiiortanee,  summoned  to  his  help  the 
Magyars,  who  had  just  settled  themselves  on  the 
Lower  Danube.  Swabians,  Bavarians,  Franks, 
^lagyars,  and  Slovenes  rushed  siinultaneously 
upon  jyioravia.  Overwhelmed  by  numbers.  Svato- 
pluk made  no  attempt  at  resistance:  he  shut  up 
his  troops  in  fortresses,  and  abandoned  the  open 
country  to  the  enemy,  who  ravaged  it  for  four 
whole  weeks.  Then  hostilities  ceased;  but  no 
durable  peace  could  e.xist  between  the  two  adver- 
saries. War  began  again  in  the  following  year, 
when  death  freed  Arnulf  from  Svatopluk-  .  .  . 
At  his  death  he  left  three  sons;  he  chose  the  eld- 
est, ^loimir  H.,  as  his  heir,  and  assigned  appa- 
nages to  each  of  the  others.  On  his  death-bed  he 
begged  them  to  live  at  peace  with  one  another, 
but  his  advice  was  not  followed.  .  .  .  Bohemia 
soon  threw  oif  those  lionds  which  had  attached 
her  as  a  vassal  to  Svatopluk;  the  JIagyars  in- 
vaded jNIoraviau  Pannonia.  and  forced  Moimir 
into  an  alliance  with  them.  ...  In  the  year  90U 
the  Bavarians,  together  with  the  Cliekhs,  in- 
vaded Jloravia.  In  903  the  name  of  ;\Ioiniir  dis- 
appears. As  to  the  cause  of  his  death,  as  to  how 
it  was  that  suddenly  and  for  ever  the  kingdom 
of  Moravia  was  destroyed,  the  chronicles  tell  us 
nothing.  C'osmas  of  Prague  sluiws  us  Moravia 
at  the  mercy  of  Germaus,  Chekhs,  and  Hun- 
garians; then  history  is  silent,  towns  and  castles 
crumble  to  pieces,  churches  are  overthrown,  the 
people  are  scattered." — L.  Leger,  Hint.  ofAustro- 
Uiniyary.  ch.  4. 

Also  in;  G.  F.  JIaclcar,  Convenian  of  the 
M'e!<t :  The  Shim,  rh.  4. 

A.  D.  1355. —  Absorption  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia.      See  Bohemia  :    A.  1).  iy.>j. 

MORAVIAN  OR  BOHEMIAN  BRETH- 
REN (Unitas  Fratrum)  :  Origin  and  early 
history.  See  Bohe.mia  ;  A.  D.  1434-1457;  and 
1621-1048. 

In  Saxony  and  in  America.  —  The  Indian 
Missions. — "In  \~i'l'i,  and  in  the  seven  follow- 
ing years,  a  considerable  number  of  these 
'Brethren,'  letl  b}'  Christian  David,  who  were 
persecuted  in  their  homes,  were  received  by 
Count  Ziuzcndorf  on  his  estate  at  Berthelsdorf  in 
Sa.xouy.  They  founded  a  village  called  Herrn- 
liut,  or  'the  Watch  of  the  Lord.'  There  they 
were  joined  by  Christians  from  other  places  in 
Germany,  and,  after  some  time,  Ziuzcndorf  took 
up  his  abodeamong  them,  and  became  their  iirin- 
ciiial  guide  and  p.aslor.  ...  In  1737,  he  conse- 
crated himself  wholly  to  the  .service  of  God  in 
connection  with  the  Jloi'avian  settlement,  and 
was  ordained  a  bisho]i.  .  .  .  Ziuzcndorf  had  be- 
fore been  received  into  the  Lutlu-nui  ministiy. 
The  peculiar  fervor  which  characterized  his  re- 
ligious work,  and  certain  particulars  in  his  teach- 
ing, caused  the  Sa.xon  Government,  which  was 
wedded  to  the  traditional  ways  of  Lutheran- 
ism,  to  exclude  him  from  Saxony  for  about  ten 
years  (173()-1747).  He  iiroseeutcd  his  religious 
labors  in  Frankfort,  journeyed  through  Holland 
and  England,  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
and,  in  1711,  another  voyage  to  America.     New 
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bninclics  of  tlif  MuraviMii  Imdy  lie  iilanleil  in  the 
couiiliics  wliii-li  111' visili'il.  .  .  .  It  was  a  cliureli 
within  a  ohiin  li  that  Zin/endorf  aimed  to  estab- 
lisli.  It  was  far  from  his  iiurposc  to  found  a 
sect  antaj;onistic  to  tlie  national  churilies  in  the 
midst  fif  wliiili  tlie  Moravian  sorieties  arose. 
.  .  .  Willi  a  religious  life  remarlialih- as  eombin- 
iiig  warm  enioti<jn  willi  a  i|uiet  and  serene  type 
of  feeling,  the  community  of  Zinzendorf  con- 
nected a  missionary  zeal  not  equalled  at  that 
time  in  any  other  "Protestant  communion.  Al- 
though few  in  luimber,  they  sent  their  gospel 
messengers  to  all  (|uarlers  of  the  globe." — G.  P. 
Fishei',  Hint,  of  the  ('lirislimi  C/n/re/i.  ji;). ,"506-507. 
— The  first  settlement  of  the  .Moravians in  Amer- 
ica was  ]ilanted  in  (ieorgia,  in  1785.  "  F>ut 
Oglelliorpe's  border  war  with  the  Spaniards  com- 
pelled him  to  call  every  man  in  his  colony  to 
arms,  and  the  Aloi'avians,  I'atlier  than  forsake 
their  principles  [of  non-resistance,  and  depen- 
dence upon  prayer],  abandoned  their  lands  and 
escaped  to  Penn.sylvania  [1740].  Here  some  of 
their  brethren  were  alreaily  ti.xed.  Among  the 
refugees  was  the  young  David  Zeisberger, 
the  future  head  of  tlie  Oliio  missions.  Bethle- 
hem on  the  Lehigh  liecaTue,  and  is  yet,  the  centre 
in  America  of  their  doulile  system  of  missions 
and  education.  They  bought  lands,  laid  out 
villages  and  farms,  built  houses,  shops,  and  mills, 
but  everywhere,  and  tirst  of  all,  houses  of 
prayer,  in  thankfulness  for  the  peace  and  pros- 
jierity  at  lengtli  found.  The  tirst  mission  estab- 
lished by  Zinzendorf  in  the  colonies  was  in  1741, 
among  the  .Mohican  Indians,  near  the  liorders  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut.  Tlie  bigoted  people 
and  authorities  of  the  neighborhood  by  outrages 
and  persecution  drove  them  olf,  so  that  they  were 
forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  Lehigh.  The  breth- 
ren establislied  them  in  a  new  colony  twenty 
miles  above  Bethlehem,  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Gnadenhutten  (Tents  of  Grace).  The 
]n'osperity  of  the  Mohicans  attracted  the  atten- 
tion and  visits  of  tlie  Indians  bc3'ond.  The 
nearest  were  the  Delawares,  between  whom  and 
tlie  Mohicans  there  were  strong  ties  of  afiinit}'. 
as  branches  of  the  old  Lenni  Lenape  stock.  Re- 
lations were  thus  formed  between  the  iloravians 
and  the  Delawares.  And  by  the  fraternization 
between  the  Delawares  and  Shawanees  .  .  . 
and  their  gradual  emigration  to  the  West  to 
escape  the  encroachments  of  Penu's  people,  it 
occurred  that  the  Moravian  missionaries,  Zeis- 
berger foremost,  accompanied  their  Delaware 
and  Mohican  converts  to  the  Susquehanna  in 
1705,  and  again,  when  driven  from  there  by  the 
cession  at  Fort  Stanwi.\,  journeyed  with  them 
across  the  Alleghanies  to  Goshgoshink,  a  town 
established  by  the  unconverted  Delawares  far  up 
the  Alleghany  River."  In  1770,  having  gained 
some  important  converts  among  the  Delawares 
of  the  Wolf  clan,  at  Kuskuskce,  on  Big  Beaver 
Creek,  they  transferred  themselves  to  that 
place,  naming  it  Friedenstadt.  But  there  they 
were  oijposetl  with  such  hostilitj-  by  warriors 
and  white  traders  that  they  determined  "to 
plunge  a  step  further  into  the  wiUlcrncss,  and  go 
to  the  head  chief  of  the  Delawares  at  Gepelmuk- 
jjechenk  (Stillwater,  or  Tuscarawi)  on  the  ^lus- 
kingum.  It  was  near  tliis  village  that  Christian 
Frederick  Post,  the  brave,  enterprising  pioneer 
of  the  Moravians,  had  established  himself  in 
1761,  witli  the  approbation  of  the  chiefs.  .  .  . 
By  maniage  with  an  Indian  wife  he  had  for- 
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felted  his  regular  slanding  with  the  congrega- 
tion. His  intimate  aeiiuaintance  with  the  In- 
dians, and  their  languages  and  customs,  .so  far 
gained  n|)on  them  that  in  1702  he  was  |)(;rmitted 
to  take  licckewelder  to  siiare  his  caliin  and  es- 
tablish a  school  for  the  Indian  children.  But  iu 
the  autumn  tlie  threatened  outburst  of  Pontiac's 
war  had  compelled  them  to  lice."  Early  iu  1772 
the  Moravian  colony  "was  invited  by  the  coun- 
cil at  Tuscarawi,  the  Wyandots  west  of  them 
ajJiiroving  it,  to  come  with  all  their  Indian 
brethren  from  the  Alleghany  and  Su.squehanna, 
and  settle  on  the  Muskingum  (as  the  Tii.scarawas 
was  then  called),  and  uixiii  any  lands  tliat  they 
might  choose."  The  invilalion  was  accepted. 
"The  pioneer  party,  in  the  removal  from  the 
Beaver  to  Ohio,  consi.sted  of  Zeisberger  and  five 
Indian  families,  28  persons,  who  arrived  at  this 
beautiful  ground  May  3,  1772.  .  .  .  The  site  was 
at  the  large  spring,  and  appropriately  it  was 
named  for  it  Slioenlirun.  In  Augu.st  arrived  the 
Jlissionaiies  Ettweiii  and  Ileekewelder,  with  the 
main  Ijody  of  Christian  Indians  wlio  had  lieeu 
invited  from  the  Alleghany  and  the  Susipiehan- 
na,  about  250  in  number.  ." .  .  This,  and  further 
accessions  from  the  east  in  Se|)tember,  made  it 
advisable  to  diviile  the  colony  into  two  villages. 
The  second  [named  Gnadenhiitteii]  was  estab- 
lished ten  miles  below  .Shoenbrun.  ...  In 
April,  1773,  the  remnants  of  the  inis.sion  on  the 
Beaver  joined  their  brethren  in  Ohio.  The  whole 
body  of  the  .Moravian  Indians  .  .  .  was  now 
united  and  at  rest  under  the  shelter  of  the  un- 
converted but  .  .  .  tolerant  Delaware  wai'riors. 
.  .  .  The  population  of  the  Jloravian  villages  at 
the  close  of  1775  was  414  pei-sons.  .  .  .  The 
calamity  of  the  iloravians  was  the  war  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  developed  tlu-  danger- 
ous fact  that  their  villages  .  .  .  were  close  upon 
the  direct  line  between'Pittsburgh  and  Detroit, 
the  outjiosts  of  the  two  contending  forces."  The 
]ieaceful  settlement  became  an  object  of  hostility 
to  tliP  meaner  spirits  on  both  sides.  In  Sejjtem- 
ber,  1781,  by  order  of  the  British  commander  at 
Detroit,  thc'y  were  expelled  from  their  settle- 
ment, robbed  of  all  their  possessions,  and  .sent  to 
Sandusky.  In  the  following  February,  a  half- 
starved  part}'  of  them,  numbering  i)(),  who  had 
ventured  back  to  their  ravaged  li<mics,  for  the 
purpose  of  gleaning  the  corn  left  .standing  in  the 
fields,  were  massacred  by  a  brutal  American 
force,  from  the  Ohio.  "So  perished  the  ilora- 
vian  missions  on  the  Muskingum.  Not  that  the 
pious  founders  ceased  their  laliors,  or  that  these 
consecrated  scenes  knew  them  no  more.  But 
their  Indian  communities,  the  germ  of  their 
Avork,  the  sign  of  what  was  to  be  accomplishetl 
by  them  in  the  great  Indian  ]iroblem,  were  scat- 
tered and  gone.  Zeisberger,  at  their  liead, 
laliorcd  with  the  remnants  of  their  congregation 
for  years  in  Canada.  They  then  transferred 
themselves  temporarily  to  settlements  on  the 
•Sandusky,  the  Huron,  and  the  Cuyahoga  rivers. 
At  last  he  ami  Heckewekler,  with  the  survivors 
of  these  wanderings,  went  back  to  their  lands  on 
the  Tuscarawas,  now  surrounded  by  the  whites, 
but  fully  secured  to  them  by  the  generosity  of 
Congress." — R.  King,  Ohio,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  D.  Cranz,  Ili-it.  of  the  United  Breth- 
ren.—  F.  Bovet,  The  Banished  Count  (Life  of 
Zinzendorf  ).—'£,.  de  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisbcrf/er. — D.  Zeisberger,  Diary.— D. 
Berger,    United  Brethren  (Am.   (Vi.  Hist.),  v.  12. 
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MORE  A:  Origin  of  the  name.— "  Tlic  Jloixa 
must  .  .  .  liave  come  into  general  use,  as  the 
name  of  tlie  peninsula  [of  tlie  Peloponnesus] 
among  the  Greeks,  after  the  Latin  eonciuest  [of 
I'iUJ-liJOo],  even  allowing  that  the  term  was 
used  among  foreigners  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Franks.  .  .  .  The  name  Jlorea  was,  however,  at 
first  applied  only  to  the  western  eoast  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  or  perhaps  more  partieularly  to 
Elis.  which  the  epitome  of  Strabo  points  out  as 
a  district  e.xclusively  Sclavonian,  and  which, 
to  this  day,  iM-eserves  a  number  of  Sclavonian 
names.  .  ." .  Originally  the  word  appears  to  be 
the  same  geographical  denomination  which  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  north  had  given  to  a  moun- 
tain district  of  Thrace  in  the  chain  of  ;Moiuit 
Rhodopc.  In  the  Utli  century  the  name  of  this 
]irovince  is  written  by  the  Emperor  Cantacu- 
zenos,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted  witli 
it  personally,  ^Morrha.  Even  as  late  as  the  14th 
century,  the  Jlorea  is  mentioned  in  official  docu- 
ments "relating  to  the  Frank  principality  as  a 
province  of  the  Peloponnesus,  though  the  name 
was  then  commonly  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula."— G.  Finlay,  'llid.  of  Greece  from  iln  Coii- 
rjiiest  hji  the  Cnixiiili'i-x,  eh.  1,  nert.  4. 

The  Principality  of  the.     See  Achaia:  A   I). 
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MOREAU,  General,  The  Campaigns  and 
the  military  and  political  fortunes  of.  See 
France:  A.  I).  ITOtJ  (Apkii,  — Octouer);  1790- 
1797  (OcToisEK— AiMUL);  1799  (Aimul  —  Sep- 
tember), (XoAEMiiEit);  180l)-lSOl  (May— Feu- 
RUARY);  and  1804-189.5;  also,  Germany:  A.  1). 
ISia  (.VrorsT). 

MORETON  BAY  DISTRICT.  See  Aus- 
tralia :  A,  I).  18(II)-1S40.  and  Is.MI. 

MORGAN,  General  Daniel,  and  the  War 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Sec  United 
States  of  A>e  :  A.  D.  1780-1781. 

MORGAN,  General  John  H.,  and  his  raid 
into  Ohio  and  Indiana.  See  United  St.\tes 
(IK  .Vm.  :  .V.  1).  18(Jo  (.Iei.y:  Kentucky). 

MORGAN,  William,  The  abduction  of.  See 
New  Vouk;  A.  D.  18-'l)-18:K. 

MORGANATIC  MARRIAGES.— "  Besides 
the  diiwry  whicli  was  i;ivcn  licfnre  the  marriage 
ceremonj'  had  been  performed,  it  was  customary 
[among  some  of  the  ancient  Geinian  peoples]  for 
the  husband  to  make  his  wife  a  ]3resent  on  the 
morning  after  the  first  niglit.  This  was  called 
the  'morgengabe,'  or  morning  gift,  the  present- 
ing of  which,  where  no  previous  ceremony  had 
been  observed,  constituted  a  jjarticular  kind  of 
connexion  called  matrimonium  morganaticam, 
or  'morganatic  marriage.'  As  the  liberality  of 
the  husbanil  was  apt  to  be  excessive,  we  find  the 
amount  limited  by  the  Langoliardian  laws  to  one 
fourlli  of  the  brideirroom's  substance." — W.  C. 
Pcrrv,   n,:  Fnn,U  'eh.  10. 

MORGARTEN,  Battle  of  (1315).  See 
SwrrzERi.ANi):  TiiE  Three  Forest  Cantons.    . 

MORINI,  The.     See  Beus.e. 

MORISCOES.— This  name  was  given  to  the 
^l(«irs  in  Siiain  after  their  nonunal  and  compul- 
sorv  ciiuvei'sion  to  ('liristianity.  .Sc-e  .Moons: 
A.  'D    149-3-l()09. 

MORMAERS,  OR  MAARMORS.— A  title, 
signifying  great  .Macr  or  Steward,  borne  by  cer- 
tain princes  or  suli-kings  of  provinces  in  Scot- 
land in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries.  The  Mac- 
beth of  history  was  Mormaerof  .Moray. — W.  F. 

0  0 


Skene.  Cillie  S,;,ll,i i,il.  r.  :',,  /,/j.  4i)-.-,U— See,  also, 
ScoTI.AMi:    A.    1).    10.i9-10.-)4. 

MORMANS,  Battle  of.  See  France:  A.  I). 
1814  (.Ianuary — March). 

MORMONISM:  A.  D.  1805-1830.— Joseph 
Smith  and  the  Book  of  Mormon. —  ■.Inscph 
Snutli,  .Ir.,  wlio  .  .  .  a|ipc:irs  in  the  cliaracler 
of  the  first  Mormon  pro|)bet,  and  the  jintative 
foimder  of  Mormonism  ami  the  t'hurehof  Latter 
Day  Saints,  was  born  in  Sharon,  Windsor  County, 
Vt.,  December  13,  ISO,").  He  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  Smith,  Sr. ,  who,  with  his  wife  Lucy  and 
their  family,  removed  from  Royallon,  Vt.,  to 
Palmyra,  N,  Y.,  in  the  summer  of  1810.  The 
family  embraced  nine  children,  Joseph,  Jr.,  be- 
ing the  fourth  in  the  order  of  their  ages.  ...  At 
Palmyra,  Mr.  Smith,  Sr,,  opened  'acake  and  beer 
shop,'  as  described  by  his  signboard,  doing  busi- 
ness on  a  small  scale,  by  the  profits  of  w  liich, 
added  to  the  earnings  of  an  occasional  day's  work 
on  hire  by  himself  and  his  elder  sons,  for  the  vil- 
lage and  farmin.ff  people,  he  was  understood  to 
secure  a  scanty  but  honest  living  for  himself  and 
family,  .  .  .  In  1818  they  settled  upon  a  nearly 
wild  or  unimproved  piece  of  land,  mostly  covered 
with  standing  timber,  situate  aboiit  two  miles 
south  of  Palmyra.  .  .  .  Little  improvement  was 
made  upon  this  land  by  the  Smilli  family  in  the 
way  of  clearing,  fcncin.s,  or  tillage.  .  .  .  The 
lar.ger  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  Smiths  .  .  . 
was  spent  in  hunting  and  fishing  .  .  .  and  idly 
lounging  around  tlie  stores  and  shojis  in  the  vil- 
lage. ...  At  this  period  in  the  life  and  career 
of  Joseph  Snuth.  Jr..  or  "Joe  Smith.'  as  he  was 
universally  named,  and  the  Smith  family,  they 
were  popularly  regarded  as  an  illiterate,  whiskey- 
drinking,  shiftless,  irreligious  race  of  people  — 
tlie  fir.st  named,  tlie  chief  subject  of  tliis  biog- 
rapli)',  being  unanimously  voted  the  laziest  and 
most  worthless  of  the  generation.  .  .  .  Tacitur- 
nity was  among  his  chariicteristic  idiosyncracies. 
and  he  seldom  spoke  to  anj'  one  outside  of  his 
intimate  associates,  except  when  first  adilressed 
by  another;  and  then,  by  reason  of  his  extrava- 
gancies of  statement,  his  word  was  received  with 
tlie  least  confidence  b^'  those  who  knew  him  best. 
He  could  utter  the  most  palpable  exaggeration 
or  marvellous  absurdity  with  the  utmost  ap- 
jjareut  gravity.  .  .  .  He  was,  however,  proverb- 
ially good-natured,  very  rarely  if  ever  indulging 
in  any  combative  spirit  toward  any  one,  wliaf- 
ever  might  be  the  i)rovocation,  and  yet  was 
never  known  to  laugh.  Albeit,  he  seemed  to  be 
the  pride  of  his  indulgent  father,  who  has  been 
heard  to  boast  of  him  as  the  '  .ireniis  of  the 
family,'  quoting  his  own  expression.  Joseph, 
moreover,  as  he  grew  in  years,  had  learned  to 
read  comprehensivcl.v.  in  which  qualification  he 
was  far  in  advance  of  his  elder  brother,  and  even 
of  his  father.  ,  ,  ,  As  he  .  .  .  advanced  in  read- 
ing and  knowledge,  he  assumed  a  spiritual  or  re- 
ligious turn  of  mind,  and  frei|uently  perused  the 
Bible,  becoming  (piite  familiar  with  portions 
thereof.  .  .  .  The  final  conclusion  announced  by 
him  was,  that  all  sectiirianism  was  fallacious,  all 
the  churches  on  a  false  foundation,  and  the  Bilili' 
a  fable.  ...  In  September,  1819.  a  curious 
stoni!  was  found  in  the  digging  of  a  well  upon 
the  iircmises  of  Mr.  Clark  Chase,  near  Palmyra. 
This  stone  attracted  particular  notice  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  shape,  resemblin.sr  that  of  a  child's 
foot.     It  was  of  a  whitish,  glassy  appearance, 
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thoiigli  (ipaquc,  rcscinliliii"?  t|ii;irtz.  .IuM'pli 
iSiiiilli,  Si. .and  his  cldci' sons  Alviii  iuid  llyruiii, 
(lid  the  rhicf  Iiilxir  of  tliis  \vi'll-dii;i;iiig,  and  .lo- 
st'ph,  .Ir, ,  wlio  liad  Ik'CII  a  I'R'quL'iitcr  in  tlif  prog- 
ress of  the  woi'iv,  as  an  idle  looker-on  and 
l()unu;er,  niauifested  a  special  faucy  for  this 
geological  curiosity,  and  lie  carried  it.  lioine  with 
him.  .  .  .  Very  soon  the  iiretension  Iransiiired 
that  he  coiUd  see  wonderful  tilings  In'  its  aid. 
.  .  .  The  most  glittering  sights  revealed  to  the 
mortal  vision  of  the  young  impostor,  in  the  man- 
ner slated,  were  hidden  treasures  of  great  value, 
including  enormous  depo.sits  of  gold  and  silver 
sealed  in  earthen  i)ots  or  iron  chests,  and  liuried 
in  the  earth  in  the  immeiliate  vicinity  of  the 
place  where  lie  stood.  These  discoveries  linally 
became  too  daz/.ling  for  his  eyes  in  daylight,  and 
he  had  to  shade  liis  vision  by  looking  at  the 
stone  in  his  hat!  .  .  .  Tlie  imposture  was  re- 
newed and  repeated  at  frei|uent  intervals  from 
1820  to  1827,  various  localities  being  the  scenes 
of  .  .  .  delusive  searches  for  money  [for  carry- 
ing on  which  Smith  collected  contributions  from 
his  dupesi,  as  jiointed  out  by  the  revelations  of 
the  magic  stone.  .  .  .  Numerous  traces  of  the 
excavations  left  by  Smith  are  yet  remaining  as 
evidences  of  his  impostures  and  the  folly  of  his 
(lu])es,  though  most  of  them  liave  become  ob- 
literated by  the  clearing  oil'  and  tilling  of  the 
lands  where  they  were  made."  In  the  summer 
of  1S2T  "Smith  had  a  remarkable  vision.  He 
pretended  that,  while  engaged  in  secret  prayer, 
alone  in  tlie  wilderness,  an  'angel  of  the  Lord' 
appeared  to  him,  with  the  ghuttidiugs  that  'all 
his  sins  had  been  forgiven";  .  .  .  also  that  lie 
had  received  a  '  promise  that  the  true  doctrine 
and  tlie  fulness  of  the  doctrine  and  tbe  fulness 
of  the  gosjiel  should  at  some  future  time  be  re- 
vealed to  him.'  ...  Ill  the  fall  of  the  same  year 
Smith  had  }'et  a  more  miraculous  and  astonishing 
vision  than  any  preceding  one.  He  now  arro- 
gated to  himself,  by  authority  of  'the  spirit  of 
revelation,'  and  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
'  promises  '  made  to  him,  a  far  higher  sphere  in 
the  scale  of  human  existence,  assuming  to  po.ssess 
the  gift  and  power  of  'iirophet,  seer,  and  reve- 
lator.'  (.)n  this  assumjition  he  announced  to  his 
family  friends  and  the  bigoted  persons  who  had 
adhered  to  his  supernaturalism,  that  he  was 
'commanded,'  upon  a  secretly  ti.\cd  day  and 
hour,  to  go  alone  to  a  certain  spot  revealed  "to  him 
by  the  angel,  and  there  take  out  of  the  earth  a 
metallic  book  of  great  anti{iuityin  its  origin,  and 
of  immortal  importance  in  its  consequences  to 
the  world,  wliicli  was  a  record,  in  mystic  letters 
or  characters,  of  the  long-lost  tribes  of  Israel. 
.  .  .  who  had  primarily  inhabited  this  Continent, 
and  which  no  human  being  besides  himself  couhl 
see  and  live;  and  the  power  to  translate  which 
to  the  nations  of  the  earth  was  also  given  to  him 
only,  as  the  chosen  servant  of  God.  .^  .  .  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  ajipointcd  hour  came,  the 
prophet,  assuming  his  practised  air  of  mystery, 
took  in  hand  his  money -digging  spade  and  a  large 
napkin,  and  went  off  in  silence  and  alone  in  tlic 
solitude  of  the  forest,  and  after  an  absence  of 
,some  three  hours  returned,  nj-iparently  with  his 
sacred  charge  concealed  within  the  folds  of  the 
napkin.  .  .  .  With  the  book  was  also  found,  or 
so  jiretended,  a  huge  ])air  of  spectacles  in  a  per- 
fect state  of  prcserx'ation,  or  tlie  Urim  and 
Tluimmim,  as  afterward  interpreted,  whereby 
the  mystic  record  was  to  be  translated  and  the 


wonderful  dealings  of  God  revealed  to  man,  by 
tli(^  superhuman  jxiwer  of  Joseph  Smith.  .  .  . 
The  sacred  treasuic  was  not  seen  by  mortal  eyes. 
save  those  of  the  one  anointed,  until  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year  or  longer  time,  when  it  was  found 
expedient  to  have  a  new  revelation,  as  Sinilli's 
liare  word  had  utterly  faiU'd  to  gain  a  convert 
beyond  his  original  circle  of  believers.  I5y  this 
amended  revelation,  the  veritable  existence  of 
the  book  was  certilicd  to  by  eleven  witnes.ses  of 
Smith's  selection.  It  was  then  heralded  as  the 
Golden  Hililc,  or  Book  of  .Mormon,  and  a.s  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  gospel  dispcn.sation.  .  .  .  T'he 
spot  from  which  the  book  is  alleged  to  have  been 
taken  is  the  yet  jiartiall}'  visible  pit  where  the 
money  speevilators  had  previously  dug  for  an- 
other kind  of  treasure,  wliich  is  upon  the  sum- 
mit of  what  lias  ever  since  been  known  as  '  Jlor- 
mon  Hill,'  now  owned  by  !Mr.  .\nson  Kobiiisou. 
in  the  town  of  JIanc'hester,  New  York.  This 
book  .  .  .  was  finally  described  by  Smith  and 
his  echoes  as  consisting  of  metaljic  leaves  or 
jilates  resembling  gokl,  bound  together  in  a 
volume  by  three  rings  running  through  one  edge 
of  them,  the  leaves  opening  like  an  ordinary 
paper  book.  .  .  .  Translations  and  interjireta- 
tions  were  now  entered  uiiou  by  the  proiihet." 
and  in  1830  the  "Book  of  >Iormon  "  was  printed 
and  published  at  Palmyra,  Xcw  York,  a  well-to- 
do  farmer,  Martin  ll.inis,  jiaying  the  expense. 
"  In  claiming  bn-  the  statements  herein  .set  forth 
the  character  of  fairness  and  authenticity,  it  is 
perhaps  apiiropriate  to  add  .  .  .  that  the  localitj- 
of  the  malver.sations  resulting  in  the  Jlormon 
scheme  is  the  author's  birthplace;  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  'Joe  Smith,'  the  first  3Ior- 
mon  proiihet,  and  with  liis  father  and  all  the 
Smith  family,  since  their  removal  to  Palmj'ra 
from  A'ermont  .  .  .  ;  that  he  was  equally  ac- 
quainted with  Alartin  Harris  ami  Oliver  Cowderj-, 
and  with  most  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Smith, 
cither  as  money-diggers  or  Jlormons;  that  he 
established  at  Palmyra,  in  1823,  and  was  for 
many  years  editor  and  proin-ietor  of  the  '  Wayne 
Sentinel,'  and  was  editorially  connected  with  that 
pajier  at  the  printing  by  its  press  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  'Book  of  Jlormon  '  in  1830;  that 
ill  tlie  progress  of  the  work  he  iicrformecl  much 
of  the  readingof  the  proof-sheets,  comparing  the 
same  with  tlie  manirscript  copies,  and  in  the 
meantime  had  frequent  and  familiar  interviews 
with  the  pioneer  Mormons. " — P.  Tucker,  Oiiffiii, 
liixc  iiml  Prof/ress  of  Mormoiiisiii,  eh.  1-.5,  and 
prefdCi'. — It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  Book  of  Jlormon  was  supplied  by 
an  ingenious  romance,  written  about  1814  by  the 
Kev.  Solomon  Spalding,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  some  learning  and  literary  ability,  then  living 
at  New  Salem  (now  Conneaut),  Ohio.  This 
romance,  which  was  entitled  "The  Manuscriiit 
Found,"  purported  to  narrate  the  history  of  a 
migration  of  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to 
America.  It  was  never  i>ublislicd;  but  mem- 
bers of  !\[r.  Spalding's  family,  and  other  persons, 
who  read  it  or  heard  it  read,  in  manuscript, 
claimed  confidently,  after  the  a|ipcarauee  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon  that  the  main  body  of  the  nar- 
rative and  the  notable  names  introduced  in  it 
were  identical  with  those  of  the  latter.  Some 
circumstances,  moreover,  seemed  to  indicate  a 
probability  that  Mr.  Spalding's  manuscript,  be- 
ing left  during  several  weeks  with  a  publisher 
named  Patterson,  at  Pittsburgh,  came  there  into 
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the  hands  of  one  Sidney  Rigdnn.  a  young  printer, 
who  appeared  siibsequently  as  one  of  tlie  leading 
missionaries  of  Morinonisin.  and  wlio  is  believed 
to  have  visited  Joseph  Smith,  at  Palmyra,  before 
the  Book  of  Mormon  came  to  light.  On  the 
other  hand,  >Iormon  believers  have,  latterly, 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  manuscript  ro- 
mance "without  title,  by  Solomon  Spalding,  was 
found,  not  many  years  since,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  bj'  President  Fairchild  of  Olierlin  t'ol- 
ege,  Ohio,"  and  proved  to  bear  no  resemblance 
to  the  Book  of  ^lormon.  Spalding  is  said,  how- 
ever, to  have  written  several  romances,  and,  if 
so,  nothing  is  proved  by  this  discovery. — T. 
Gregg,  T/ie  Pi-cjj/iet  of  Palmyra,  ch.  1-11  and 
41-4o': 

Also  in  :  E.  E.  Dickinson,  iVew  Light  on  Mor- 
nwnisia. — J.  M.  Kennedy,  Early  Days  of  Mor- 
•inomxni.  rh,  1-2. 

A.  D.  1830-1846.— The  First  Hegira  to  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  the  Second  to  Missouri,  the  Third 
to  Nauvoo,  Illinois. — The  Danites. — The  build- 
ing of  the  city  and  its  Temple. — Hostility  of 
the  Gentiles. — The  slaying  of  the  Prophet. — 
■■  Immediately  after  tlic  |)ublicatiiiu  of  the  Book 
the  Church  was  duly  organized  at  ^lauchester. 
On  April  6.  1830,  six  members  were  ordained 
elders  —  .Joseph  Smith,  Sr.,  Joseph  Smith,  Jr., 
Ih'rum  Smith.  Samuel  Smith,  Oliver  Cowdery 
and  Josejih  Knight.  The  first  conference  was 
held  at  Fayette.  Seneca  county,  in  June.  A 
special  '  revelation '  at  this  time  made  Smith's 
wife  'the  Elect  Lady  and  Daughter  of  God,' 
with  the  high-suiuiding  title  of  'Electa  C'yria.' 
In  later  years  this  lady  became  disgu.sted  with 
her  husband's  religion.  .  .  .  Another  revelation 
was  to  the  effect  that  Palmyra  was  not  the  gath- 
ering-place of  the  Saints,  after  all,  but  that  they 
should  proceed  to  Kirtland,  in  Ohio.  Conse- 
quently, the  early  part  of  1831  saw  them  colo- 
nized in  that  place,  the  move  being  known  as 
'  The  First  Hegira.'  Still  another  revelation  (on 
the  Otli  of  June)  stated  that  some  point  in  ^lis- 
souri  was  the  reliable  spot.  Smith  immediately 
selected  a  tract  in  Jackson  county,  near  Inde- 
pendence. By  1833  the  few  Jlormons  who  had 
moved  thither  were  so  persecuted  that  they  went 
into  Clay  county,  and  thence,  in  1838,  into  Cald- 
well count}-,  naming  their  settlement  '  Far  West.' 
The  main  body  of  the  Mormons,  however,  re- 
mained in  Kirtland  from  1831  till  they  were 
forced  to  join  their  "Western  brethren  in  1838. 
Brigham  Young,  another  native  of  Vermont, 
joined  at  Kirtl.md  in  183'3,  and  was  ordained  an 
elder.  The  conference  of  elders  on  May  3,  1833, 
repudiated  the  name  of  Mormons  and  adopted 
that  (if  '  Latter-Day  Saints. '  The  first  presidency 
consisted  of  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  Frederick  G. 
Williams.  In  May.  183.').  the  Twelve  Apostles 
—  among  them  Brigham  Young.  Ileber  C.  Kim- 
ball and  Orson  Hyde  —  left  on  a  mi.ssion  for  pros- 
elytes. .  .  .  The  Mormons  were  driven  from 
Missouri  by  Governor  Boggs's  '  E.xtraordinary 
Order.'  which  caused  them  to  gain  sympathy  as 
having  been  persecuted  in  a  slave  State.  They 
moved  to  Hancock  county,  Illinois,  in  1840,  and 
built  up  Nauvoo  [on  the  Mississippi  River,  14 
miles  above  Keokuk]  by  a  charter  with  most  un 
usual  privileges." — F.  G.  .Mather,  The,  Early 
J  fays  of  Mnriiiouisin  {Lijijiinroff's  Mag.,  A'irj, 
1880).— In  the  midst  of  the  troubles  of  Smith  and 
his  followers  in' Missouri,  and  before  their  re- 
moval to  Nauvoo,  there  arose  among  them  "  the 
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mysterious  and  much  dread<'d  band  that  finally 
took  the  name  of  Daniles,  or  sons  of  Dan,  con- 
cerning which  so  much  has  been  said  while  .so 
little  is  known,  some  of  the  Mormons  even  deny- 
ing its  existence.  But  of  this  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. Says  Burton:  'The  Danite  band,  a  name 
of  fear  in  the  Mississipjii  Valley,  is  said  by  anti- 
Mormons  to  consist  of  men  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  49.  They  were  originallv  termed  Daugh- 
ters of  Gideon.  Destroying  Angels  —  the  gentiles 
say  devils  —  and,  finally,  Sonsof  Dan,  or  Daniles, 
from  one  of  whom  was  prophesied  he  should  be  a 
serpent  in  the  path.  They  were  organized  about 
1837  under  D.  W.  Patten."  popularly  called  Cap- 
tain Fearnot.  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  as  aven- 
gers of  blood  with  gentiles;  in  fact  they  formed 
a  kind  (jf  death  societj-.  desperadoes,  thugs, 
hashshashiyun  —  in  plain  English,  assassins  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  Mormons  declare 
categorically  tlie  whole  and  every  particular  to 
be  the  calumnious  invention  of  the  impostor  and 
arch  apostate,  Jlr.  John  C.  Bennett.  John  Hyde, 
a  seceder,  states  that  the  Danite  band,  or  the 
United  Brothers  of  Gideon,  was  organized  on  the 
4tli  of  July,  1838,  and  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  the  apostle  David  Patten,  who  for 
the  purpose  assumed  the  name  of  Cajjtain  Fear- 
not.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  Danite 
band,  or  Destroying  Angels  as  again  they  are 
called,  was  organized  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor  of  Missouri  as  a  means  of  self- 
defence  airainst  persecutions  in  that  State." — H. 
H.  Bancroft.  Ilixt.  of  the  Pacific  .'<latt'.\  r.  21.  pp. 
124-126.  —  ■■  The  Mormons  first  attracted  national 
notice  about  the  time  they  quitted  Jlissouri  to 
escape  persecution  and  took  refuge  in  Illinois. 
In  that  free  State  a  tract  of  land  was  granted 
them  and  a  charter  too  carelessly  lilieral  in  terms. 
The  whole  body,  already  numbering  about 
15,000.  gathered  into  a  new  city  of  their  own, 
which  their  prophet,  in  obedience  to  a  revelation, 
named  Nauvoo;  here  a  boily  of  militia  was 
formed  under  the  name  of  the  Nauvoo  legion; 
and  Joe  Smith,  as  mayor,  militarj'  conunander, 
and  supreme  head  of  tlie  Church,  exerted  an  au- 
thority almost  despotic.  The  wilderness  blos- 
somed and  rejoiced,  and  on  a  lofty  height  of  this 
holy  city  was  begun  a  grotesque  tenqile,  built 
of  limestone,  with  huge  monolithic  pillars  which 
displayed  carvings  of  morms  and  stms.  .  .  . 
Nauvoo  was  well  laid  out,  with  wide  streets 
which  sloped  towards  well-cadtivated  farms;  all 
was  thrift  and  sobriety,  no  spirituous  liipiors 
were  drunk,  and  the  colonists  here,  as  in  their  for- 
mer settlements,  furnished  the  pat  tern  of  insect  in- 
dustry. The  wonderful  pro.selyting  work  of  this 
new  sect  abroad  had  already  begun,  and  recruits 
came  over  from  the  overplus  toilers  in  the  British 
factory  towns.  .  .  .  But  there  was  something  in 
the  methods  of  this  sect,  not  to  speak  of  the 
jealousy  thev  excited  by  their  prosperity,  winch 
bred  them  trouble  here  as  everywiiere  else  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  American  common- 
]ilace  life.  It  was  whispered  tJiat  the  hierarchy 
of  impostors  grew  rich  upon  the  toils  of  their 
simple  followers.  Polygamy  had  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  a  divine  revelation;  and 
yet  the  first  step  towards  it  was  ]iractised  in  the 
theory  of  '.sealing  wives'  spiritually,  which 
Smith  had  begun  in  some  mysterious  way  that  it 
battled  the  gentile  to  discover.  Sheriffs,  too, 
were  forbidden  to  serve  civil  process  in  Nauvoo 
without  the  written  [lermission  of  its  mayor.    All 
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these  strange  scandals  of  hoiilhciii^li  pranks,  ami 
more,  besides,  stirred  up  the  neinhlidrinn'  ;,'en- 
tiles.  plain  Illinois  linekuMKidsnieM  r  and  the  more 
so  that,  besides  liis  ;i,lK)0  militia,  the  Mormon 
prophet  controlled  (i.dOO  votes,  which,  in  the 
close  I'rcsidential  canvass  of  18-14.  inii^ht  have 
been  cninigh  to  decide  the  election.  Joe  Smith, 
indeed,  whose  Clmrcli  nominated  him  for  Prcsi-. 
(lent,  showed  a  fatal  but  thoroughly  American 
(lis|)osition  at  this  time  to  carry  his  power  into 
polities.  This  king  of  i>lain  speech,  wlio  dressed 
as  a  Jounu'vman  cariienter.  suppressed  a  news- 
paper which  was  set  uji  by  seceding  .Mormons. 
When  complaint  was  made  he  resisted  Illinois 
process  and  proclaimed  martial  law;  the  citizens 
of  the  surrounding  towns  armed  for  a  tight. 
Joe  Smith  was  arrested  and  thrown  into  jail  at 
Carthage  with  his  brother  Hiram.  The  rumor 
spreading  that  the  governor  was  disposed  to  re- 
lease these  ]n'i.soners.  a  disorderly  baud  gathereil 
at  the  jail  and  shot  them  |.Iune  27.  iHAi].  Thus 
pierishcd  Smith.  tb<'  .Mormon  foumler.  His  death 
at  first  created  terror  and  confusion  among  his 
followers,  but  Urigham  Young,  his  successor, 
proved  a  man  of  great  force  and  sagacity.  The 
exasperated  gentiles  clamored  loudly  to  expel 
these  religious  fanatics  from  Illinois  as  they  had 
been  expelled  from  Jlissouri;  and  tinally,  to  pre- 
vent a  civil  war.  the  governor  of  the  State  took 
forcible  possession  of  the  holy  city,  with  its  un- 
finished temple,  while  the  jlormon  charter  of 
Nauvoo  was  repealed  by  the  legislature.  The 
Mormons  now  determined  [1846]  upon  the  course 
which  was  most  suited  to  their  growth,  and  left 
American  pioneer  society  to  found  their  New 
Jerusalem  on  more  enduring  foimdations  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. " — J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  ihf, 
U.  8.,  f.  4.  pp.  .';4T-.-)49. 

Also  ix:  T.  Ford.  Hint,  of  Illinois,  ch.  8  mid 
10-11.— A.  Davidson  and  B.  Stuve,  Hist,  of  Illi- 
nois, ch.  41. — J.  Remv  and  J.  Breuchlev,  Joufneij 
to  Gnrit  Salt  Luhe  Cili/,  hk.  2.  eh.  2-3"(r.  1).— R. 
F.  B\irton,   The  (_'i1;i  of  t/ic  Siiiit.t.  p.  ".oO. 

A.  D.  1846-1848.— The  gentile  attack  on 
Nauvoo. — Exodus  of  "the  Saints"  into  the 
wilderness  of  the  West. — Their  settlement  on 
the  Great  Salt  Lake. —  "During  the  winter  of 
184.")-'(j  the  Mormons  made  the  most  prodigious 
preparations  for  removal.  All  the  houses  in  Nau  ■ 
voo,  and  even  the  temple,  were  converted  into 
work-shops;  and  before  spring  more  than  12,0()1> 
wagons  were  in  readiness.  The  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  tlocked  to  Nauvoo  to  pur- 
chase houses  and  farms,  which  were  sold  ex- 
tremely low.  lower  than  the  prices  at  a  sheriff's 
sale,  for  money,  wagons,  horses,  oxen,  cattle,  and 
other  articles  of  personal  proiierty  which  might 
be  needed  by  the  Jlormons  in  their  exodus  into 
the  wilderness.  By  the  middle  of  3Iay  it  was  esti- 
mated that  16,000  "ilormous  had  crossed  the  jNIis- 
sissippi  and  taken  up  their  line  of  march  with 
their  personal  property,  their  wives  and  little 
ones,  westward  across  the  continent  to  Oregon  or 
California:  leaving  behind  them  in  Nauvoo  a 
small  remnant  of  1.000  souls,  being  those  who 
were  unable  to  sell  their  property,  or  who  having 
no  propert)^  to  sell  were  unable  to  get  away. 
The  twelve  apostles  went  first  with  about  2,00(1 
of  their  followers.  Indictments  had  been  found 
against  nine  of  them  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Illinois  at  its  De- 
cember term,  1845.  for  counterfeiting  the  current 
coin   of   the  United  States.     The  United  States 


.Marshal  had  applied  to  me  [the  writer  being  at 
tliat  time  Oovernor  of  Illinois|  for  a  militia  force 
to  arrest  them;  but  in  iiursuance  of  tlic  amnesty 
agreed  on  for  old  olVences,  believing  that  tin,'  ar- 
rest of  the  accused  would  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  Mormons,  and  that  if  arrested  there  was  not 
the  least  chance  that  any  of  them  would  ever  be 
convicted,  I  declined  the  application  ludcss  regu- 
larly called  upon  by  the  President  of  the  United 
Slates  according  to  law.  ...  It  was  notorious 
that  none  of  them  coidd  be  convicted;  for  they 
always  commanded  evidtnee  and  witnes.ses 
enough  to  make  a  conviction  impossible." — T. 
Foi'd.  Hist,  (f  llUiiiiix,  I'h.  XZ.  —  '"The  Saints  wdirt 
had  as  yet  been  unable  to  leave  Nati  voo  continued 
to  labour  assiduously  at  the  completion  of  the 
temple,  so  as  to  accomplish  one  of  the  most 
solemn  prophecies  of  their  well-beloved  martyr. 
The  sacred  edifice  was  ultimately  entirely  fin- 
isheil.  at  the  end  of  April,  18l(),  after  having 
cost  the  Saints  more  than  a  millicm  dollars.  It 
was  consecrated  with  great  pomi)  on  the  1st  and 
2nd  of  May.  184().  .  .  .  Thedayaftertliecon.se- 
cration  of  the  temple  had  been  celebrated,  the 
Mormons  withdrew  from  the  building  all  the 
sacred  articles  which  adorned  it,  and  satisfied 
with  having  done  their  duty  in  accomjdishin.ir, 
though  to  no  purpose  otherwise,  a  Divine  com- 
mand, tlicy  ero.ssed  the  Mississippi  to  rejoin 
those  who  had  gone  before  them.  Nauvoo  was 
abandoned.  There  remained  within  its  deserted 
walls  but  some  hundred  families,  whom  the  want 
of  means  and  the  inability  to  sell  their  effects  had 
not  allowed  as  yet  to  start  upon  the  road  to  emi- 
gration. The  presence  of  those  who  were  thus 
detained,  together  with  the  briut  caused  by  the 
ceremony  of  dedication,  raised  the  murmiu's  of 
the  gentiles,  and  seemed  to  keeji  alive  their  ani- 
mosity and  alarm.  Their  eager  desire  to  be  en- 
tirely rid  of  the  Mormons  made  them  extremely 
sensitive  to  every  idle  story  respecting  the  proj- 
ects of  the  latter  to  rctm'n.  They  imagined  that 
the  Saints  had  only  left  in  detachments  to  seek 
recruits  among  the  red-skins,  meaning  to  come 
back  with  sutticicnt  force  once  more  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  jiroperty  in  Illinois.  These  ap- 
prehensions rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  anti- 
Mormons  phuiged  into  fresh  acts  of  illegality  and 
barbarism.  .  .  .  On  the  10th  of  Sei)tembcr,  1840, 
an  army  of  1,000  men,  possessing  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  started  to  begin  the  attack  under  the 
direction  of  a  person  named  Carlin,  and  of  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Brockman.  Nauvoo  had  only  300 
men  to  oppose  to  this  force,  and  but  five  small 
cannon,  made  from  the  iron  of  an  old  steamboat. 
The  fire  opened  on  the  afternoon  of  the  10th.  and 
continued  on  the  lltli,  12th  and  Kith  of  Septem- 
ber." Every  attack  of  the  besiegers  was  re- 
pulsed, initil  they  consented  to  terras  under 
which  the  remnant  of  the  Mormons  was  to  evacu- 
ate the  town  at  the  end  of  five  days.  "  The  Mor- 
mons had  only  three  men  killed  and  a  few 
wounded  during  the  whole  affair ;  the  loss  of  their 
enemies  is  unknown,  but  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  heavy.  It  was  agreed  that  a  comnnttee  of 
five  persons  sho\ild  remain  at  Nauvoo  to  attend 
to  the  interests  of  the  exiles,  and  on  the  17th  of 
Seiitemlier,  while  the  enemy,  to  the  number  of 
l.G2o.  entered  the  citj"  to  plunder,  the  remnant  of 
the  Jlormons  crossed  the  Jlississippi  to  follow 
'the  track  of  Israel  towards  the  west.' .  .  .  About 
the  end  of  June.  1846,  the  first  column  of  the 
emigrants  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  Jlissouri, 
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a  little  above  the  point  of  conflucnrc  of  this  im- 
mense river  with  the  Platte,  in  the  eountry  of  the 
Pottawatainies,  where  it  stopped  to  await  the  lie- 
tachnients  in  its  rear.  This  spot,  now  known  by 
tlienameof  Couneil  Bluffs,  was  christened  Kaues- 
ville  b\'  tlie  Mormons.  .  .  .  At  this  place,  in  the 
coui'Se  of  July,  the  federal  government  made  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  tlie  Mormons,  and 
asked  them  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  .")0(l  men 
for  the  3Ie.\ican  war.  Did  the  government  wish 
to  favour  the  Saints  by  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity- of  making  money  by  taking  service,  or 
did  it  merely  wish  to  test  their  fidelity  '?  This 
we  cannot  decide.  .  .  .  The  Saints  generally  re- 
garded this  levy  as  a  species  of  persecution ;  how- 
ever .  .  .  they  fnrnished  a  battalion  of  'yiO 
men,  and  received  $20,000  for  equipment  from 
the  war  department."  The  Iiead  (juarters  of  the 
emigration  remained  at  Kanesville  through  the 
winter  of  1846-47,  waiting  for  the  brethi'en  who 
had  been  left  behind.  There  were  several  en- 
campments, however,  some  of  them  about  200 
miles  in  advance.  Tlie  shelters  contrived  were 
of  every  kind  —  huts,  tents,  and  caves  dug  in 
the  earth.  The  suffering  was  considerable  and 
many  deaths  occurred.  The  Indians  of  the  region 
were  Pottawatamies  and  Omahas,  both  hostile  to 
the  United  States  and  therefore  friendly  to  the 
^Mormons,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  persecuted 
foes  of  the  American  nation.  "On  the  14th  of 
April  [1847],  Brigliam  Young  and  eislit  apostles, 
at  the  head  of  148  picked  men  and  70  carts  laden 
with  grain  and  agricultiual  implements,  starteil 
in  search  of  Eden  in  the  far-west.  .  .  .  Tlie  23rd 
of  July.  1847,  Orson  Pratt,  escorted  by  a  small 
advanced  guard,  was  the  first  to  reach  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  He  was  joined  the  following  dav  bj' 
Brigham  Young  and  the  main  body  of  the  pio- 
neers. Tliat  day,  the  24th  of  July,  was  destined 
to  be  afterwards  celebrated  by  the  Mormons  as 
the  anniversary  of  their  deliverance.  .  .  .  Brig- 
ham  Young  declared,  liy  divine  inspiration,  that 
they  were  to  establish  them.selves  upon  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Salt  Lake,  in  this  region,  which  was 
nobody's  property,  and  wherein  consequently  his 
people  could  follow  their  religion  without  draw- 
ing upon  themselves  the  hatred  of  any  neigh- 
bours. He  spent  several  weeks  in  ascertaining 
the  nature  of  the  countrj',  and  then  fixed  upon  a 
site  for  the  holy  city.  .  .  .  When  he  had  thus 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  future  empire,  he  set 
off  on  his  return  to  Council  Bluffs,  leaving  on  the 
borders  of  the  Salt  Lake  the  greater  portion  of 
the  companions  who  had  followed  him  in  his  dis- 
tant search.  During  the  summer,  a  convoy  of 
566  waggons,  laden  with  large  quantities  of 
grain,  left  Kanesville  and  followed  upon  the  tracks 
of  the  pioneers.  .  .  .  On  their  arrival  at  the  s|iot 
indicated  by  the  president  of  tlie  Church,  thev 
set  to  work  without  a  moment's  repose.  Land 
was  tilled,  trees  and  hedges  i)lanted,  and  grain 
sown  before  the  coming  frost."  The  main  body 
of  the  emigrants,  led  by  Brigliam  Young,  moved 
from  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  about  the  1st  of 
>Liy.  1848.  and  arrived  at  the  Salt  Lake  the  fol- 
lowing autumn. — I.  Remv  and  J.  Breiiehley. 
Journci/lo  Gi;,it-Silt-T,iike  Cilti.  hk.  2,  eh.  4  ('•.  1). 
— "On  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  [August,  18(7] 
a  conference  was  held,  at  wiiiih  it  was  resolved 
that  the  jilace  should  be  called  the  City  of  tlie 
Great  Salt  Lake.  The  term  '  Great '  wasretained 
for  several  years,  until  changed  by  legisl.-itive 
enactment.     It  was  so  named  in  contradistinction 


to  Little  Salt  Lake,  a  term  applied  to  a  body  of 
water  .some  200  miles  to  the  south. " — ^'H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, lli.yt.  oft/ie  Piteifii-  SUiti-s,  r.  21,  rh.  10. 

A.  D.  1850. — Organization  of  the  Territory 
of  Utah      SccUtaic  A,  I).  1n4i;»-1s.-,0. 

A.  D.  1857-1859.— The  rebellion  in  Utah. 
SeeU'iAU:   A.  D.   ls.->7-ls.50. 

A.  D.  1894.— Admission  of  Utah  to  the 
Union  as  a  State.     See  Utah;  A.  D.  18!)4. 

MOROCCO.     See  Mauocco. 

MORONA,  The.     See  American   Anonioi- 
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MORRILL    TARIFF,  The.      See    Takiff 

LF.iiisi.A'noK:  A.  I).  18(ll-18(i4  (UxiTHi)  Statksi. 

MORRIS,  Gouverneur,  and  the  framing  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.     See  IMted  Stati;s 

OF  Am.  :  A.  D.   1787 The  origin  of  the  Erie 

Canal.     See  New  York:  A.  D.  1817-182'). 

MORRIS,  Robert,  and  the  finances  of  the 
American  Revolution.  See  United  .States  of 
A.M.;  A.  1).  1784. 

MORRIS-DANCE,  The.— "  Both  English 
and  foreign  glo.s.saries.  observes  Mr.  Douce,  uni- 
formly ascribe  the  origin  of  this  dance  to  the 
floors,  although  the  genuine  Jloorish  or  ilorisco 
dance  was,  no  doubt,  very  different  from  the 
European  morris.  ...  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  moiTis-dance  was  fir.st  brought  into 
England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  when 
John  of  Gaunt  returned  from  Spain;  liut  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  we  had  it  from  our 
Gallic  nei^dibours,  or  the  Flemings." — II.  Smith, 
I'Uliriih.^Cnius.  ,t,\.  eh.  18. 

MORRIS  ISLAND,  Military  operations 
on.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  18G3 
(Jt'LY;  SorTii  Carolina). 

MORRIS'S  PURCHASE.  See  Xew  York: 
A.  1).  1  78(5 -1790. 

MORRISTOWN,  N.  J.:  Washington  in 
winter  quarters  (1777-17781.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  1).  1770-1777;  and  1777 
(Jane  \RV — Decemuer). 

MORTAR  A,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Italy: 
A.  I).  1848-1849. 

MORTEMER,  Battle  of.— Tlie  Frencli  army 
invading  Normandy,  A.  D.  10.")4,  was  surprised 
by  the  Normans,  in  the  town  of  ]\Iortemer  and 
utterly  routed.  The  town  was  destroyed  and 
iK'ver  rebuilt. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Norman  Con- 
qiKst.  rli.   12.  Kd-t.  2  (r.  '?,). 

MORTIMER'S  CROSS,  Battle  of  (1461).— 
One  cif  tlic  battles  in  the  "  \Vars  of  tlic  Roses," 
fought  Feb.  2,  1461,  on  a  small  plain  called 
Kingsland  Field,  near  Jlortimer's  Cross,  in 
Herefordshire,  England.  The  Yorkists,  com- 
manded by  young  Edward,  Earl  of  ^Marcli  (soon 
afterwards  King  Edward  lY.)  were  greatly 
superior  in  niiiiilH-rs  ti>  the  Lancastrians,  under 
the  Earl  of  Pcmliroke,  and  won  a  complete 
viclniv.     See  Enoi.anu:  A.  D.  14.").')-1471. 

MORTMAIN,  The   Statute   of.     See   Exg- 

LAM>:    .\,    1>,   1270. 

MORTON,  Thomas,  at  Merrymount.  See 
JIa>-\(  iirsETTs:   A.  1).  1(J22-1I)2S. 

MORTUATH,  The.     See  Tii.vrii.  The. 

MOSA,  The. — The  ancient  name  of  the  river 
Meuse. 


MOSCOW:  A.  D.  1147.- Origin  of  the  city. 

—  "The  name  of  Moscow  apjieais  for  the  first 
time  in  the  chronicles  at  the  date  of  1147.  It 
is   there  said    that    the    Grand    Prince   George 
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MOSCOW. 


MUNICIPAL  CONSTITUTIOXS. 


Dolgonmki,  having  iirrivcd  on  the  domain  of  a 
boyaril  iiainod  Stephen  Kouteldco,  canscd  liin\  to 
1)(;  put  111  dcatli  on  sonie  pretext,  and  that,  sliaick 
by  the  position  of  <iiie  of  I  lie  villages  situated  on 
a  height  washed  by  Die  Moskovva,  the  very  spot 
wheieon  the  Ki'endin  now  staiuls,  he  built  the 
city  of  iMoseow.  .  .  .  Dui'ing  the  eenluiy  fol- 
lowing its  foundation,  i\b)seow  remained  an  ob- 
.seiu'e  and  insignilieani  village  of  Souzdal.  The 
ehninielcis  do  not  allude  to  it  except  to  mention 
tliat  it  was  burned  by  the  Tartars  (I'JiJT),  or  that 
a  brother  of  Ale.\ander  Nevski.  Michael  of  Mos- 
cow, was  killed  there  in  a  battle  with  tlie  hithu- 
iinians.  The  real  founder  of  the  jirineipality  of 
the  name  was  Daniel,  a  .son  of  Alexander  Nevski, 
who  had  received  this  small  town  and  a  few 
villages  as  his  appanage.  .  .  .  He  was  followed, 
in  due  course,  bv  his  brothers  George  and  Ivan." 
—A,  lianiliaud."  Ili.st.  <•/  llnssia.  c.'l.  rh.  Vi. 

A.  D.  1362-1480. — Rise  of  the  duchy  which 
grew  to  be  the  Russian  Empire.  See  ]{issi.\: 
A.  I).  l'.2;!T-l-tSil. 

A.  D.  1571. — Stormed  and  sacked  by  the 
Crim  Tartars.     See  ]!issi.\:  A.  D.  1  .W!)- 1  .")7 1 . 

A.  D.  1812. — Napoleon  in  possession. — The 
burning  of  the  city.  See  Kissia:  A.  1).  181'3 
(SkptI':.\iih;h);  and  (OcToiucn — Dece.miikii). 

MOSKOWA,  OR  BORODINO,  Battle  of 
the.     See   Russia:     A.    D.    1813   (.Jini;  — Sep- 

TK.MISKIi). 

MOSLEM.      See    Isi,.\M;  also    M.\ii()MET.\n 

t'oMJl'EST  .\NI)  Em1'II!E. 

MOSQUITO  INDIANS  AND  MOS- 
QUITO COAST.  SeeAMEiiicA.N- Ai!()i;ioiNEs: 
Mus(ii  iTo,  or  Mosquito  Indians;  also  NiCA- 
kagua:   a.   D.   18.50;  and   Centual  Amei!ic.\: 

A.  n.    18-31-1871. 

MOTASSEM,  AI,  Caliph,  A.  D.  833-841. 
MOTAWAKKEL,  Al,  Caliph,  A.  D.  847-861. 
MOT  YE,  Siege   of.      See  Svu.vcuse:    B.   C. 
'  397-:)!)(i. 

MOUGOULACHAS,  The.     See  Amehican 

Al'.olilOTNKS:    MlSKUOOKAN    FaMII.V. 

MOULEY-ISMAEL,  Battle  of  (1835).  Sec 
BAiif.Auv  Stati-;s;   a.  1).  18:^l)~18-Ki. 

MOULTRIE,  Colonel,  and  the  defense  of 
Charleston.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1770  (.Iune). 

MOUND-BUILDERS  OF  AMERICA, 
The.     Si'e  A.meiih  a,  Fueiiistoric. 

MOUNT  BADON,  Battle  of.— This  battle 
was  fought  A.  1).  53b  and  resulted  in  a  crushing 
defeat  of  the  West  .Saxons  by  the  Britons,  ar- 
resting the  advance  of  the  latter  in  their  con- 
quest of  southwestern  England  for  a  generation. 
It  figures  in  some  legends  among  the  victories  of 
King  Arthur. — .1.  R.  Green,  Ttte  Maklitij  nf  Enrj- 
Inni}.  eh.  3. 

MOUNT  CALAMATIUS,  Battle  of.     See 

Si'AlirAltS,    I!lSIN(!  OF. 

MOUNT  ETNA,  Battle  of  (1849).  Sec 
Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

MOUNT  GAURUS,  Battle  of.    See  Rome: 

B.  C.  :54;5-290. 

MOUNT   TABOR,    Battle   of  (1799).     See 

PUANCE:    A.   I).   17fl8-17!t9  (Allit'ST— Au(iUST). 

MOUNT  VESUVIUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C. 
338).      See  RoMi::   V,    ('.  :!:!!>-:K8. 

MOUNTAIN,  The  Party  of  the.  See 
PRANri;:  A.  D.  1791  (October);  1792  (Sf.pte.m- 
BEK — NovEMiiER);  aud  after,  to  1794-1795  (July 
— Apiul). 


MOUNTAIN  MEADOWS  MASSACRE, 
The  (1857).     ^I'f  Utah:  A.  D.  1.857-1.8.59. 
MOURU.     See  ,\Iar(;ian.\. 
MOXO,  The  Great.     See  El  Dorado. 
MOXOS,  OR  MOJOS,  The.     See  Bolivia: 

AliOKIolNAL      IMIAUl  lANTS;       alsO,       AMERICAN 

AnonrorMos:  A.ndfsians. 

MOYTURA,  Battle  of.— Celebrated  in  the 
legendary  history  of  Ireland  and  represented  as  a 
lalal  (h'feat  of  the  ancient  lu-ojile  in  that  coun- 
try called  the  Firbolgs  by  the  new-coming 
Tuallia-de-Danaaii,  "Under  the  name  of  the 
'  Battle  of  the  Field  of  the  Tower'  [it]  was  long 
a  favourite  theme  of  Irish  song." — T.  Jloore, 
Hixt.  of  Trelaiid.  ch.  5  (»■.  1). 

MOZARABES,  OR  MOSTARABES.— 
The  Clii-islian  people  wIkj  i-eii:;niicd  in  Africa 
and  soutlicrn  .Spain  attc-r  the  .Moslem  conquest, 
tolerated  in  the  pi'aeliee  of  their  religion,  "were 
called  Mostar;Ujes  or  Mozarabes;  they  adopted 
the  Arabic  l.anguagc!  and  customs.  .  .  .  The 
word  is  from  the  .Viable  '  musta'rab,'  which  means 
one  '  who  tries  to  imitate  or  become  an  Arab  in 
his  manners  and  language.'" — II.  Coppee,  llisl. 
iif  the  Conqiient  of  Spain  by  the  Arab-Moom,  bk.  4. 
eh.  3  (».  1).  irith  foot-note. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FiM  of  tin 
Jl<'imio  Kiopiee.  eji .  51. 

MOZART  HALL.  See  New  YoRii:  A.  I). 
18(;;3-1871. 

MUFTI.     See  Sin  lime  Porte. 

MUGELLO,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  542).  See 
Romi;:   .\.  I).  5:i5-55:!. 

MUGGLETONIANS.     Scr  Ranters. 

MUGHAL  OR  MOGUL  EMPIRE.  See 
India:  A.  I).  l;i99-l(;o.-). 

MUGWUMPS.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  .\.  I).  18,S4. 

MUHAJIRIN,  The.  See  Maiiomet.\n  Con- 
quest: A.  I).  (i()9-(i:!3. 

MUHLBERG,  Battle  of  (1547).  Sec  Ger- 
many:  .\.  I).  1540-1.5.52. 

MUHLDORF,  OR  MAHLDORF,  Battle 
of  11322).     See  (iKRMANY:  A.  I).  1314-1:547. 

MULATTO.     See  .Mestizo. 

MULE,  Crompton's,  The  invention  of.  See 
Cotton  Manifactire. 

MULHAUSEN,  Battle  of  (1674).  See 
Netiikri.ands  (lIoLL.\ND):  A.  1).  1074-1078. 

MULLAGHMAST,  The  Massacre  of.  See 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1.5.59-1003. 

MULLIGAN,  Colonel  James  A.:  Defense 
of  Lexington,  Missouri.  See  United  States 
of  Am.:    a.  I).  1801  (.July — Septemiier:   3Iis 

SOVIil). 

MULTAN,  OR  MOOLTAN  :  Siege  and 
capture  by  the  English  (1848-1849).  See 
India:  A.  D.  1.84.5-1849. 

MUNDA,  Battle  of.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  4.5. 

MUNDRUCU,  The.     See  American  Abo- 

RKUNKS:    Tll'I. 

MUNERA  GLADIATORIA.     .See  Ludl 

MUNICH:  13th  Century.— First  rise  to 
importance.     See  Bavaria:  A.  I).  1180-i;i50. 

A.  D.  1632. — Surrender  to  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  1(531-1032. 

A.  D.  1743. — Bombardment  and  capture  by 
the  Austrians.     See  .\istria  :  A.  D.  1743. 


MUNICIPAL 
FORMS.  .See 
Guild. 


CONSTITUTIONS   AND 

C'o.mmune;     Borouoii;     and 
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:MrNICIPAL  (UlUA. 


MUTINY  ACTS. 


MUNICIPAL  CURIA  OF  THE  LATER 
ROMAN   EMPIRE.     See  C'uiUA.  Mv.mupai,. 

MUNICIPIUM.— "The  term  Mimicipium 
appears  to  have  been  applied  ori,siually  to  tho.sc 
conquered  Italian  towns  which  Rome  included 
in  her  dominion  without  conferring  on  the  peo- 
ple the  Roman  suffrage  and  the  capacity  of  at- 
taining the  honours  of  the  Roman  state.  ...  If 
the  inhabitants  of  such  Municipia  had  everything 
Roman  except  the  right  to  vote  and  to  be  eligible 
to  the  Roman  magistracies,  they  had  Commer- 
cium  and  Connubium.  By  virtue  of  the  iirst, 
such  persons  could  acquire  property  within  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  state,  and  could  dispose  of 
it  by  sale,  gift,  and  testament.  By  virtue  of  the 
second,  they  could  contract  a  legal  marriage 
with  the  dauffbter  of  a  Roman  citizen." — G. 
Lontr.  Decline  <if  till-  lioiiutn  Jtej/xhlic,  e.  2,  ch.  14. 

MUNSEES,  The.  See  Ameuicax  Aborigi- 
nes: Dela WARES,  and  Algonquian  Family; 
also,  Manhattan  Island. 


MUNSTER  :  A.  D.  1532-1536.— The  reign 
of  the  Anabaptists.  See  Anabaptists  op 
.Minster. 

A.  D.  1644-1648. — Negotiation  of  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1648; 
and  Ketiierlands:  A.  D.  1646-1648. 

MUNYCHIA.     Sec  PiR.isrs. 

MUNYCHIA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  403).  See 
Athens.  15,  ( '.  4(14-4(1:1. 

MURA,  The.  See  American  Abokigines: 
Grc  K  op,  (OKI  Groi'p. 

MURAD  v.,  Turkish  Sultan,  A,  P.  1876 
(Ma  V— August). 

MURAT,  King  of  Naples,  The  career  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (.June— Febru- 
ary). 1806  (.January — October);  Ger.many: 
A.  D.  1806  (October),  to  1807  (February- 
June);  Spain:  A.  D.  1808  (May — September); 
Italy:  A.  D.  1808-1809;  Russia:  A.  D.  1813; 
Geiim.\ny:  a.  D.  1812-1818.  1813  (August), 
to  (OrTop.ER):  Italy:  A.  I).  1814,  and  181.5. 

MURCI. — A  name  given  to  degenerate  Ro- 
mans, in  the  later  daj's  of  the  Empire,  who 
escaped  military  service  by  cutting  off  the  fin- 
gers of  their  right  hands. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline, 
aiifl  Full  iif  tlie  Riiiiiitn  Emjiire,  ch.  17. 

MURET,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  1213).  See  Albi- 
GENsEs:  A.  1).  1210-1213;  and  Spain:  A.  D. 
l()3."i-12."")S. 

MURFREESBOROUGH,  OR  STONE 
RIVER,  Battle  of.  See  United  States  op 
Am,:  .V.  1>.  1862-1S63  (Dece.mber  —  .January: 
Tknnesseki. 

MURRAY,  The  Regent,  Assassination  of. 
Sec  ScoTLANli;   A.   I).   1.">01-1.568. 

MURRHINE  VASES.  —  "The  highest 
prices  were  paid  for  the  so-called  !Murrhine  vases 
(vasa  Murrliina)  lirouglit  to  Uomc  from  the  East. 
I'ompcy,  after  his  victory  over  !Mithridates,  was 
the  first  to  l)ring  one  of  tliem  to  Rome,  which  he 
placed  in  the  temple  of  the  C'apitoline  .lupiter. 
Augustus,  as  is  well  known,  kept  a  .Murrhiiie 
goblet  from  Cleopatra's  treasure  for  himself, 
while  all  her  gold  jilate  was  melted.  The  Con- 
sularis  T.  Petronius,  who  owned  one  of  the 
largest  collections  of  rare  vases,  bought  a  basin 
from  Murrha  for  300,000  sestertii ;  liefore  his 
death  lie  destroyed  this  miilehless  piece  of  his 
collection,  so  as  to  prevent  Xero  from  layin:' 
hold  of  it.     Nero  liimsclf   paid   for  a   handled 


drinking-goblet  from  ^Murrha  a  million  sestertii. 
Crystal  vases  also  fetched  enormous  prices. 
There  is  some  doubt  about  the  material  of  these 
3Iurrhine  vases,  which  is  the  more  dillicult  to 
solve,  as  the  only  vase  in  existence  which  per- 
haps m.ay  lay  claim  to  that  name  is  too  thin  and 
fragile  to  allow  of  closer  investigation.  It  was 
foiHid  in  the  Tyrol  in  1837  (see  '  Neuc  Zeitschrift 
des  Ferdinandeums,'  vol.  v.  1830).  Plinj'  des- 
cribes the  colour  of  the  JIurrliine  vases  as  a 
mixture  of  white  and  purple;  accoriling  to  some 
ancient  writers,  they  even  improved  the  ta.ste  of 
the  wine  drunk  out  of  them." — E.  Gidil  and  W. 
Koner,  Lifeufthe  Greeks  ami  RuiKnnx,  wet.  91.— 
"I  believe  it  is  now  understood  that  the  nuirrba 
of  the  Romans  was  not  porcelain,  as  had  been 
supposed  from  the  line,  'ilurrheaque  in  Parthis 
pocula  cocta  focis' (Propert.  iv.  0.  26.),  but  an 
imitation  in  coloured  glass  of  a  transparent 
stone." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  lite  lioimins,  ch.  39, 
fvejt-  n/>te. 

MURSA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  351).     See  Rome: 

A.  I).  337-361. 

MUSCADINS.  See  Fr.vnce:  A.  T>.  1794- 
17!l.")  (.h  i.v— Apihl). 

MUSCULUS,  The.— A  huge  movable  cov- 
ered way  which  the  Romans  ein]]loyeil  in  siege 
operations.  Its  construction,  of  heavy  timbers, 
with  a  roof-covering  of  bricks,  clay  and  hides,  is 
described  in  Cssar's  account  of  the  siege  of 
Massilia.— Caesar,  The   Civil  War.  hk.  2,  ch.   10. 

MUSEUM,  British.  See  Libraries,  Mod- 
ern :    England. 

MUSEUM  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  The.  See 
Alexandhia  :    B.  ('.  2s2-24(i. 

MUSKHOGEES,  OR  MASKOKALGIS, 
The.  See  American  AnoRiGiNKs:  .Muskhogean 
Family. 

MUSSULMANS.     See  Islam. 

MUSTAPHA    I.,    Turkish   Sultan,    A.    D. 

1617-l(ilS;    anil     l(i22-1623 Mustapha    II., 

Turkish  Sultan,  16!l."i-1703 Mustapha  III., 

Turkish   Sultan,  17ri7-1774 Mustapha  IV., 

Turkish  Sultan,  18(17-1808. 

MUTA,  Battle  of.  See  :Mahometan  Con- 
quest: A.  1).  6(19-632. 

MUTHUL,    Battle   of  the.     See   Xumidia: 

B.  C.  118-104. 

MUTINA,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  72).     See  Sp.\r- 

TACus,  RisiNc:  (IF Battle  of  (B.  C.  43).     See 

Rome:    B    ( '.  44-42. 

MUTINA  AND  PARMA.— On  tlie  final 
conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  about 
220  B.  C.  the  Senate  planted  the  colonies  of 
Mutina  (Modena)  and  Parma  on  the  line  of  the 
^Emilian  Road  and  assigned  the  territory  of  the 
Apuans  to  the  new  colony  of  Luca  (Lucca). — H, 
G.  Liildell.  IHst.  „f  Rime.  hk.  ',.  eh.  41  (i\  2). 

MUTINY  ACTS,  The  English.— In  1689 
the  Parliament  (c;dlcd  a  Convention  at  first) 
which  settled  the  English  crown  iqnm  William 
of  Orange  and  JIary,  "passed  the  Iirst  Act  for 
governing  the  army  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
body  under  its  own  peculiar  laws,  called  'The 
IMutiny  Act.' .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  first  Mutiny 
Act  was  this.  Prance  had  declared  war  against 
Holland,  who  applied  under  the  treaty  of  Ximo- 
guen  to  England  for  troops.  Some  English  regi- 
ments refused  to  go.  and  it  was  felt  that  tlio 
common  law  could  not  be  enqjlovcd  to  meet  the 
exigency.  The  uuitiueers  were  for  the  time  by 
military  force  couqielled  to  sidmiit,  happily 
without  bloodshed  ;  but  the  necessity  for  soldiers 
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MYSTKISM. 


to  lie  governed  by  their  own  eode  and  regula- 
tions became  niauifest.  Tlierenpon  the  aid  of 
Parliament  was  invoked,  but  eautiously.  The 
lirs!  JIutiny  Act  was  very  short  in  enactments 
and  to  continue  only  six  months.  It  recited  that 
standing  armies  and  coiuls  martial  were  un- 
known to  English  law,  and  enacted  that  no 
soldier  should  on  pain  of  dcalli  desert  his  colours, 
or  mutiny.  At,  the  cxjiiration  of  the  six  months 
another  similar  Act  was  jiassed,  al.so  only  for  si.x 
months;  and  so  on  until  the  present  jiraetice  was 
established  of  regulating  and  governing  the 
army,  now  a  national  institution,  by  an  annual 
Mutiny  Act,  which  is  requisite  for  the  legal  ex- 
istence of  a  recognised  force,  whereliy  frequent 
meeting  of  Parliament  is  indirectly  secured,  if 
only  to  preserve  the  army  in  exi.stence." —  VV.  II. 
T<iri'iano,  llVWin/i,  tlie  Third,  c/i.  7. — "  These  are 
the  two  ciTectu.al  securities  against  military 
liower:  that  no  jniy  can  be  issued  to  the  troops 
without  a  previous  authorisation  by  the  com- 
mons in  a  eonnnittee  of  sujiply,  and  by  both 
houses  in  an  act  of  appropriation ;  and  that  no 
officer  or  soldier  can  be  punished  for  disobedi- 
ence, nor  any  court-martial  held,  without  the 
annual  re-enactment  of  the  mutiny  bill." — H. 
Ilalhun,  Count.  Hist,  uf  Eiig.,  ch.  10  (b.  ;J). 

Also  in:  Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eiiq.,  ch.  11 
(r.  3). 

MUTINY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET. 
Sec  Knoi.and:  A.  1).  1797. 

MUTINY  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA 
LINE.  See  United  Stati;s  of  Am.;  .V.  1). 
1781  '..Iamauy). 

MUTINY  OF  THE  SEPOYS.  See  India: 
A.  I>.  is.")7.  to  1  s.-,7-l 8.58  (.Jui.v— June). 

MUYSCAS,  The.  See  American  Abouigi- 
NES:   ('una  UAS. 

MYCALE,  Battle  of.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
471». 

MYCEN.1E.  See  Greece:  Mycen.k  and  its 
KiNi^s;  also  Amios;  Heraci.eid.e:  and  Homer. 

MYCIANS,  The.— .V  race,  so-called  by  the 
Greeks,  wlm  lived  anciently  on  the  coast  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  east  of  modern  Kerman.  Tliey 
were  known  to  the  Persians  as  Maka. — 6.  Uaw- 
liuson.  Fire  Orent  .Vnnmrhici :  Per.iia.  ch.  1. 

MYL.(E,  Naval  battle  at  (B.  C.  260).  See 
PiNic  War,  The  First. 

MYONNESUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  190).  See 
Sei.kicid.k:   li.  C.  ^'J4-187. 

MYRMIDONS,  The.— ".Eakus  was  the  sou 
of  Zeus,  born  of  ^Egina,  daughter  of  Asopus, 
whom  the  god  had  carried  off  and  brought  into 
the  island  to  which  he  gave  her  name.  .  .  .  ,Ea- 
kus  was  alone  in^Egina:  to  relieve  him  from 
this  solitvide,  Zeus  changed  all  the  ants  in  the 
islanil  into  men,  and  thus  provided  him  with  a 
numerous  population,  who,  from  their  origin, 
were  called  ^lyrmidons. " — G.  Grote,  Hi.it.  of 
Greece,  pt.  1,  ch.  10. — According  to  the  legends, 
Peleus,  Telamon  and  Phoeus  were  the  sous  of 
^Eakus;  Peleus  migrated,  with  the  Jlyrmidons, 
or  some  part  of  tliem,  to  Thessaly,  and  from 
there  the  latter  accompanied  his  son  Achilles  to 
'rro\'. 

MYSIANS,    The.       See    Phrygians.— Mys- 

lANS. 

MYSORE,  The  founding  of  the  kingdom 
of.     See  India:   A.  D.  17()7-17(i9. 

MYSORE  WARS,  with  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo  Saib.  .See  India:  A.  D.  17G7-1769; 
1780-1783;  178.5-1793;  and  1798-1805. 

0  0 


MYSTERIES,    Ancient     Religious.      See 

Ei.i;r-.iNi  \N  .MvyiEliiES. 

MYSTICISM.  —  QUIETISM.  —  " The  pe- 
culiai'  fi>rm  of  devotii)nal  religion  kn<nvn  under 
these  names  was  not,  as  most  readers  are  aware, 
the  offspring  of  the  17th  century.  It  rests,  in 
fact,  on  a  substratum  of  truth  which  is  coeval 
W'itli  man's  being,  and  exjiresses  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles  of  our  moral  constitution, 
.  .  .  The  system  of  the  ^lystics  arose  from  the 
iiislinetive  yearning  of  man's  soul  forcdinmunion 
with  the  Intinitc  and  the  Eternal.  Holy  Scrip- 
ture abounds  with  such  aspirations  —  the  Old 
'I'estament  as  well  as  the  New;  but  that  which 
under  the  Law  was  '  a  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,'  has  been  transformed  I)}'  Christianity  into 
a  living  and  abiding  reality.  The  Gospel  re- 
sponds to  these  longings  for  intercommunion 
between  earth  and  heaven  by  that  fundamental 
article  of  our  faith,  the  perpetual  presence  and 
operation  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Church, 
the  collective  '  body  of  Christ,' and  in  the  indi- 
vidual souls  of  the  regenerate.  But  a  sublime 
mystery  like  this  is  not  incapable  of  misinterpre- 
tation. .  .  .  The  Church  has  ever  found  it  a  ililli- 
cult  matter  to  distinguish  and  adjudicate  between 
what  may  be  called  legitimate  or  orthodox  -Mys- 
ticism and  those  eorru])t,  degrading,  or  grotesque 
versions  of  it  which  have  exposed  religion  to  re- 
proach and  contempt.  Some  Jlystics  liave  been 
canonized  as  saints;  others,  no  less  deservedly, 
have  been  consigned  to  oblo(iuy  as  pestilential 
heretics.  It  was  in  the  East  —  proverljially  the 
fatherland  of  idealism  and  romance — that  the 
earliest  phase  of  error  in  this  department  of 
theology  was  more  or  less  strongly  developed. 
We  fiiKl  that  in  the  4th  century  the  Church  was 
troubled  by  a  sect  called  JIas.salians  or  Euchites, 
who  placed  the  whole  of  religion  in  the  habit  of 
mental  prayer;  alleging  as  their  authority  the 
Scripture  iirecejit  '  That  men  ought  always  to 
])ray,  and  p.ot  to  faint.'  They  were  for  the  most 
part  monks  of  Sle.sopotamia  and  Syria;  there 
were  many  of  them  at  Antioch  when  St.  Epii)lia- 
nius  wrote  his  Treatise  against  heresies,  A.  I). 
376.  They  held  that  every  man  is  from  his  birth 
possessed  by  an  evil  spirit  or  familiar  demon, 
who  can  only  be  cast  out  by  the  practice  of  con- 
tinual prayer.  They  disparaged  the  Sacraments, 
regarding  them  as  things  indifferent;  they  re- 
jected manual  labor;  and,  although  professing 
to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  prayer,  they  slept, 
we  are  told,  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and 
pretended  that  in  that  state  thev  received  revela- 
tions from  above.  .  .  .  The  Massalians  did  not 
openly  sejiarate  from  the  Church;  thej'  were 
condemned,  however,  by  two  Councils  —  one  at 
Antioch  in  391,  the  other  at  Constantinople  in 
426.  Delusions  of  the  same  kind  were  repro- 
duced from  time  to  time  in  the  Oriental  Church ; 
and,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  the  originators  of 
error  were  followed  by  a  race  of  disciples  who 
advanced  considerably  beyond  them.  The  Hesy- 
chasts.  or  Quietists  of  Mount  Athos  in  the  14th 
century,  seem  to  have  been  fanatics  of  an  ex- 
treme tj-pe.  They  imagined  that,  by  a  process 
of  profound  contemplation,  they  could  discern 
iulernall}'  the  light  of  the  Divine  Presence  —  the 
■glory  of  God' — the  very  same  which  was  dis- 
closed to  the  Apostles  on  "the  Jlount  of  Transfig- 
uration. Hence  they  were  also  called  Thaborites. 
The  soul  to  which  this  jirivilege  was  vouchsafed 
had  no  need  to  practise  any  of  tlie  external  acts 
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or  rites  of  religion.  .  .  .  Tlic  theory  of  nlistract 
contemplation,  with  the  extnionliiiary  fruits  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  it,  travelled  in  due 
course  into  the  West,  and  there  gave  birth  to  the 
far-famed  school  of  the  Mystics,  of  whidi  there 
were  various  ramifications.  The  earliest  expo- 
nent of  the  system  in  France  was  John  Scotus 
Erigena.  the  contemporary  and  friend  of  Charles 
tlieBaM.  .  .  .  Erigena  incurred  the  censures  of 
the  Holy  See;  but  the  results  of  his  teaching 
■were  permanent.  .  .  .  The  IMystics,  or  Theoso- 
phists  as  some  style  them,  attained  a  position  of 
high  renown  and  influence  at  Paris  towards  the 
close  of  the  I'^th  century.  Here  two  of  the 
ablest  expositors  of  the  learning  of  the  middle 
age,  Hugh  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  initiated 
crowds  of  ardent  disciples  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  'via  interna,'  and  of  'pure  love' — that  mar- 
vellous qualitv  by  which  the  soul,  sublimated 
and  ethcrialized,  ascends  into  the  very  presence- 
chamber  of  the  King  of  kings.  .  .  .  The  path 
thus  traced  was  trodden  by  many  who  were  to 
take  rank  eventually  as  the'most  perfect  masters 
of  spiritual  science":  among  them  are  tlie  vene- 
rated names  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  St.  Bonaven- 
ture.  John  Tauler  of  Strasburg,  Gerson,  and  St. 
Vincent  Ferricr.  .  .  .  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  less  true  that  emotional  religion  has  been 
found  to  degenerate,  in  modern  as  well  as  in 
ancient  times,  into  manifold  forms  of  moral  aljer- 
ration.  ...  To  exalt  above  measure  the  dignity 
and  privileges  of  the  spiritual  element  in  man 
carries  with  it  the  danger  of  disparaging  the 
material  part  of  our  nature;  and  this  results  in 
the  preposterous  notion  that,  provided  the  sold  be 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  tlungs  Divine, 
the  actions  of  tlie  body  are  unimportant  and  in- 
different. How  often'the  Church  has  combated 
and  denounced  this  most  insidious  heresj-  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  its  histor}-.  Under  the  various  appellations 
of  Beghards, "  Fratricelli,  Cathari,  Spirituals, 
Albigenses,  lUuminati,  Guerinets,  and  Quietists, 
the  self-same  delusion  has  been  sedulously  prop- 
agated in  different  parts  of  Christendom,  and 
wuth  the  same  ultimate  consequences.  A  revival 
of  the  last-named  sect,  the  Quietists,  took  place 


in  Spain  about  tlie  year  lOT").  when  ^lichel  de 
Molinos.  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Saragossa. 
publislied  his  treatise  called  '  The  Spiritual 
Guide,'  or,  in  the  Latin  translation,  '  Manuductin 
spiritualis.'  His  leading  principle,  like  tliat  of 
his  multifarious  predecessors,  was  that  of  habit- 
ual abstraction  of  the  mind  from  sensible  objects, 
with  a  view  to  gain,  by  passive  contemplation, 
not  only  a  profound  realisation  of  God's  pres- 
ence, but  so  perfect  a  communion  with  Him  as 
to  end  in  absorption  into  His  essence.  .  .  .  Per- 
sons of  the  highest  distinction  —  Cardinals,  In- 
quisitors, nay,  even  Pope  Innocent  himself  — 
were  suspected  of  sharing  these  dangerous  opin- 
ions. Jloliuos  was  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and 
in  due  time  the  Inqiiisition  condemned  sixt_v- 
eight  propositions  from  his  works;  a  sentence 
which  was  confirmed  by  a  Papal  bull  in  August. 
1687.  Having  undergone  jiublic  jienance,  he 
wasadmitted  toabsolution;  afterwhieh,  in  'mer- 
ciful '  consideration  of  his  submission  and  repent- 
ance, he  was  consigned  for  the  rest  of  his  days 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Holy  Office.  Here  he 
died  in  November,  109'^.  .  .  .  The  principles  of 
Quietism  had  struck  root  so  deeply,  that  they 
were  not  to  be  soon  dislodged  either  by  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Inquisition,  or  by  tlie  well-merited 
denunciations  of  the  Vatican.  The  system  was 
irresistibly  fascinating  to  minds  of  a  certain 
order.  Among  those  who  were  dazzled  by  it 
was  the  celebrated  Jeanne  Marie  De  la  Mothe 
Gu3-on,"  wdiose  ardent  propagation  of  her  mys- 
tic theology  in  the  court  circles  of  France  — 
where  Fenelon,  JIadame  de  jNIaiutenon,  and  other 
important  personages  were  greatly  influenced  — 
gave  rise  to  bitter  controversies  and  agitations. 
In  the  end,  JIadame  Guyon  was  silenced  and  im- 
]u-is(med  and  Fenelon  was  subjected  to  humiliat- 
ing papal  censures. — W.  H.  Jervis,  Hut.  of  the 
tliiirchnf  Friinre,  r.  2.  ch.  4. 

Also  i'x:  R.  A.  Vaughan,  Ilnun  trith  the  Mys- 
tics.— J.  Bigelow,  Mi'jiiel  MolinoK,  the  Qnietint. — 
T.  C.  Upham,  Life  of  M'ine  Guyon. — H.  L.  S. 
Lear,  Fenelon,  ch.  3-3, — S.  E.  Herrick,  t^ome 
Heivtim  of  Te.'tfefdfii/.  eh.  1. — II.  C.  Lea,  Chapten 
from  the  luli'/ious  ilixtory  (f  iSpoin  :  Mi/stics. 

MYTILENE,  Siege  of.     See  Lesbos. 


N. 


N.  S.  —  New  Style.  See  Calexd.vu,  Gre- 
gorian. 

NAARDEN:  A.  D.  1572.— Massacre  by  the 
Spaniards.  See  Netiikklands;  A.  I).  loT2- 
l."iT:l. 

NABATHEANS,  The. —  "  Towards  the 
seventh  century  B.  C..  the  name  Edomite  sud- 
denly disappears,  and  is  used  only  by  some  of 
the  Israclitish  prophets,  who,  in  doing  so,  follow 
ancient  traditions.  Instead  of  it  is  found  the 
hitherto  unknown  word,  Nabathean.  Never- 
theless tlie  two  names,  Nabatheau  and  Edomite, 
imdoubtcdly  refer  to  the  same  peojilc,  dwelling 
in  the  same  locality,  possessing  tlie  same  empire, 
willi  llie  sanu'  boundaries,  and  the  same  capital, 
Selali  [Petra].  Whence  arose  lliis  cliange  of 
name'.'  .\ccording  to  all  appearances  from  an 
internal  revolution,  of  which  we  have  no  record, 
a  change  in  the  royal  race  and  in  the  dominant 
tribe." — F.  Lenormant,  Maniiid  of  Ancient  Hint., 
Ilk,  7,  ch.  4. — "This  remarkable  nation  [the 
Nabatheans,  or  Nabatieans]  has  often  been  con- 


founded with  its  eastern  ncighbotirs,  the  wander- 
ing Arabs,  but  it  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
Arama'an  branch  than  to  the  proper  children  of 
Ishmacl.  This  Arania>an  or,  according  to  the 
designation  of  the  Oci-identals,  Syrian  stock 
must  have  in  very  early  times  sent  forth  from  its 
most  ancient  settlements  about  Babylon  a  col- 
ony. ]irol)ably  for  the  sake  of  trade,  to  the  north- 
ern end  of  the  Arabian  gulf;  these  were  the 
Nabata^ans  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  between 
the  gulf  of  Suez  and  Aila,  in  the  region  of 
Petra  (Wadi  ^Mousa').  In  their  jiorts  the  wares 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  exchanged  for  tliose 
of  India;  the  great  southern  caravan-route,  wliich 
ran  from  Gaza  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Euplirates 
and  the  Persian  .gulf,  passed  tlirougli  tlie  capital 
of  the  Nabatwans  — Petra — whose  .still  magnifi- 
cent rock-palaces  and  rock-tombs  furnish  clearer 
evidence  of  the  Nabata'an  civilization  than  does 
an  almost  extinct  tradition."  —  T.  Jlommsen, 
Hixt.  of  Home,  hk.  5.  ch.  4. 

Al,so  IN :  II.  Ewald,  Hint,  of  Israel,  v.  5,  p.  351. 
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KABOB. 


NAPLES. 


NABOB. —  NAWAB.—  Umler  the  Mogluil 

ciiiiiii-c.  rcTtain  vict'niys  err  g(iv<M-nors  of  proviii- 
c-fs  bcivo  tile  title  of  Nawab,  as  the  Nawal) 
Wii/.eei-  or  Vizier  of  (Juile,  wliicli  lieeaiiu;  in 
English  speeeh  Nabob,  and  acciuired  familiar 
use  in  England  as  a  term  applied  to  rich  Anglo- 
Indians. 

NADIR  SHAH,  sovereign  of  Persia,  A.  1). 

i::!(;-iT4r. 

NAEFELS,     OR      NOFELS,     Battle    of 

(1388).     See    Swit/.kklamj:    A.    1).     1:380-1:588. 

.     Battle  of  (1799).     See  Fh.vnck:  A.  D.  1799 

(ArolST — I)K(KMllKIi). 

NAGPUR  :  The  British  acquisition  and  an- 
nexation. See  Imiia:  A.  D.  lS|(l-18iy,  and 
lS4.S-ls,-){i. 

NAHANARVALI,  The.     See  Lyoians. 

NAHUA  PEOPLES. —  NAHUATL.  See 
i'\If:xiro.   Am  IK.NT. 

NAIRS,  The.  See  India:  The  AuoKKiiNAi, 
iMiAr.irAN'rs. 

NAISSUS,  The  Battle  of.  See  Goths: 
A.  I).  2(>s-i7(). 

NAJARA,  Battle  of.     See  Navauette. 

NAMANGAN,  Battle  of  (18761.  See  Rus- 
sia :   A.   1>.   lsr)!»-lST(i. 

NAMAQUA,  The.    See  Sm-ni  AFitiCA:  'PiiK 

Allillili.INM.  IMIAinrANTS, 

NAMNETES,  OR  NANNETES,  The. 
See  Veketi  of  Western  Gail. 

NAMUR:  A.  D.  1692.— Siege  and  capture 
by  the  French.     SeeFuANCK;   A.  D.  Hitl'^. 

A.  D.  1695. — Siege  and  recovery  by  William 
of  Orange.     SeeFitANii::   .V.  I).   ir,!l,-,-l(j!)i;. 

A.  D.  1713.  —  Ceded  to  Holland.  See 
Utrecht:  A.  D.  1712-1  >14:  and  Nktiieri.ands 
(Hoi.i.AXO):  .\.  D.  171o-17ir>. 

A.  D.  1746-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
ceded  to  Austria.  See  Netiieki.axds;  A.  D. 
174i)-17-t7;  and  Aix-la-Ch.\pelle:  Congress. 


NANA  SAHIB,  and  the  Sepoy  Revolt. 
See  India:  A.  I).  184S-18.'ili;  18."')7  (.M.ay— Au- 
(iVST):  and  18.")7-18.j8  (.Iui.y — Iune). 

NANCY  :  Defeat  and  death  of  Charles  the 
Bold  (I477».     See  BrK<;rM)Y:  A.  D.  1470-1477. 


NANKING:  A.  D.  1842.— Treaty  ending 
the  Opium  War  and  opening  Chinese  ports. 

See  China:  A.  D.  18:39-1843. 

A.  D.  1853-1864.— The  capital  of  the  Tai- 
ping  Rebels.     See  China:  A.  D.  18.50-1804. 

NANTES:  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Venkti  of  Western  Gai'i.. 

A.  D.  1598.— The  Edict  of  Henry  IV.  Sec 
Fr.«ce:   a.  D.  1.59S-] ,-)!)!). 

A.  D.  1685.— The  Revocation  of  the  Edict. 
See  FiiANiE:  A.  1).  l(iSl-101t8. 

A.  D.  1793. — Unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
Vendeans. — The  crushing  of  the  revolt  and 
the  frightful  vengeance  of  the  Terrorists. — 
The  demoniac  Carrier  and  his  Noyades.  See 
France:  A.  1).  17!):3  (.Iui.y— Dkcemrek);  Thi: 
crvii,  war;   and  1793-1794  (October — April). 

NANTICOKES,  The.  See  A.\ieric.\n  Aho- 
i;I(;inf.s:   Alo(ini;uian  Fa.mily. 

NANTWICH,  Battle  of.  See  England: 
A.  I>.  I(i44  i.Ianuahy). 

NAO.      See  C.\RAVELS. 

NAPATA.     See  Ethiopi.\. 


NAPLES  :    Origin  of  the  city.     See  Neap- 

III, IS  AMI   1'aL.KI'OLIs. 

A.  D.  536-543. — Siege  and  capture  by  Bel- 
isarius.  —  Recovery  by  the  Goths.  See  Ko.mk: 
A.  L).  .j:K-:i.-i:!. 

A.  D.  554-800. — The  dukedom.  See  Rome: 
A.  I).  .")."i4-8(l0. 

8-9th  Centuries. — The  duchy  of  Beneven- 
tum.     See   l!i;.M;vi:NTr\i :  also,  .\\i\i,ii. 

A.  D.  1000-1080. — The  Norman  Conquest. — 
Grant  by  the  Pope  as  a  fief  of  the  Church. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  lOOO-Killo, 

A.  D.  1 127.  —  Union  of  Apulia  with  Sicily 
and  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  or 
the  Two  Sicilies.  See  Italy:  A.  I).  1081- 
1194. 

A.  D.  1282-1300. — Separation  from  Sicily. — 
Continuance  as  a  separate  kingdom  under  the 
House  of  Anjou.  —  Adhesion  to  the  name 
"Sicily."  See  Italy:  A,  I).  l'J82-l:;iiil ;  also. 
Two  .Si(  n.n:s. 

A.  D.  1312-1313. — Hostilities  between  King 
Robert  and  the  Emperor,  Henry  VII.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  i:!lo-i:;i:i. 

A.  D.  1313-1328. — King  Robert's  leadership 
of  the  Guelf  interest  in  Italy. — His  part  in  the 
wars  of  Tuscany.     See  Italy:   .\.  1).  i:!i:!-i:i:i0. 

A.  D.  1343-1389. — The  troubled  reign  of  Jo- 
anna I. — Murder  of  her  husband,  Andrew  of 
Hungary.  —  Political  effects  of  the  Great 
Schism  in  the  Church. —  War  of  Charles  of 
Durazzo  and  Louis  of  Anjou. — Interfering  vio- 
lence of  Pope  Urban  VI.  See  Italy;  A.  I). 
1:34:3-1:389. 

A.  D.  1386-1414.  —  Civil  war  between  the 
Durazzo  and  the  Angevin  parties. — Success  of 
Ladislas. — His  capture,  loss,  and  recapture  of 
Rome.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  l:is0-1414. 

A.  D.  1414-1447. —  Renewal  of  civil  war. — 
Defeat  of  the  Angevins  and  acquisition  of  the 
crown  by  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  Sicily. 
— League  with  Florence  and  Venice  against 
Milan.     See  Italy:  A.  1).  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1447-1454. — Claim  of  King  Alfonso  to 
the  duchy  of  Milan. —  War  with  Milan  and 
Florence.     See  .Milan:   A.  D.  1447-14."i4. 

A.  D.  1458. — Separation  of  the  crown  from 
those  of  Aragon  and  Sicily. — Left  to  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Alfonso. —  Revived  French 
claims.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1447-1480. 

A.  D.  1494-1496. —  Invasion  and  temporary 
conquest  by  Charles  VIII.  of  France. — Re- 
treat of  the  French. —  Venetian  acquisitions 
in  Apulia.  See  Italy:  A.  I  >.  1492-1494,  1494- 
1490:  anil  Venice:  A.  I).  1494-l."i(i:3. 

A.  D.  1501-1504. — Perfidious  treaty  of  par- 
tition between  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon. —  Their  joint  conquest. — 
Their  quarrel  and  war. — The  French  expelled. 
—  The  Spaniards  in  possession.  See  Italy; 
A.  1).  I."i()l~l.'i04. 

A.  D.  1504-1505. — Relinquishment  of  French 
claims.     See  Italy:  A.  1).  I.'i04-l."i0(i. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.    See  Vfnuk:  .V.  D.  1  ."lOS- 1  ,")09. 

A.  D.  1528. — Siege  by  the  French  and  suc- 
cessful defense.     See  Italy:  A.  D.   I."i27-1.)29. 

A.  D.  1528-1570. — Under  the  Spanish  vice- 
roys — Ravages  of  the  Turks  along  the  coast. 
— The  blockade  and  peril  of  the  city. — Revolt 
against  the  Inquisition. —  Alva's  repulse  of 
the  French.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  l.J28-l.'i7U;  and 
France:  A.  D.  1.547-1.W9. 
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NASHVILLE. 


A.  D.  1544. — Repeated  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  Francis  1.     (St't  Fk.vnck;  A.  J).  l."):3','- 

A.  D.  1647-1654. — Revolt  of  Masaniello. — 
Undertakings  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
French.     Sn-  Itaiv;  A.  It.  \i^Ml-U^,r,^. 

A.  D.  1713. —  The  kingdom  ceded  to  the 
House  of  Austria,  ^^ce  Utkeciit:  A.  D.  ITli- 
1:14. 

A.  D.  1734-1735. — Occupation  by  the  Span- 
iards.—Cession  to  Spain,  with  Sicily,  forming 
a  kingdom  for  Don  Carlos,  the  first  of  the 
Neapolitan  Bourbons.  ^ccIt.m.y:  A.  I).  ITl")- 
17:i.-);   aiul  Fk.\N(  I-.:   A.  D.  17:!a-lT:H. 

A.  D.  1742.— The  neutrality  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  en- 
forced by  England,  ^^ee  It.m.y:  A.  D.  1741- 
174;'.. 

A.  D.  1744.— The  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.— Neutrality  broken.  !>ee  It.\i.y  ;  A.  D. 
1744. 

A.  D.  1749-1792. — Under  the  Spanish-Bour- 
bon regime.     SccIt.m.y;  a.  I>.  174!)-17i)'2. 

A.  D.  1769.— Seizure  of  Papal  territory. — 
Demand  for  the  suppression  of  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits.     See  .Tesiits:  A.I).  17()l-17(i'.». 

A.  D.  1793.  —  Joined  in  the  Coalition 
against  Revolutionary  France.  See  Fkance: 
.\.  1).   17!i:!  (.M.utcii — SeI'TEMBER). 

A.  D.  1796. —  Armistice  with  Bonaparte. — 
Treaty  of  Peace.  See  Fi!AX(e:  A.  IX  17tH! 
(Ai'iai.— t  iiriir.Eio.  and  (OcTOiiEU). 

A.  D.  1798-1799. — The  king's  attack  upon 
the  French  at  Rome. — His  defeat  and  flight. — 
French  occupation  of  the  capital. — Creation 
of  the  Parthenopeian  Republic.  See  Fuaxce: 
A.  I).  IT!ls-i7;n»  (.Vr(asT— Apiui,). 

A.  D.  1799. — Expulsion  of  the  French. — 
Restoration  of  the  king.  See  Fn.\NCE:  A.  D. 
17!)!)  (.Vr(a  ST— Dei  EMisEiiK 

A.  D.  1800-1801. — The  king's  assistance  to 
the  Allies. — Saved  from  Napoleon's  ven- 
geance by  the  intercession  of  the  Russian 
Czar. — Treaty  of  Foligno.  See  Fi!.\xcE :  A.  D. 
18U0-ls(il  (,)r.NE— Febkiary). 

A.  D.  1805  (April).— Joined  in  the  Third  Co- 
alition against  France.  See  France:  A.  1). 
isn.j  (.Iamary— ,\i'uiM. 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— Napoleon's  edict  of  de- 
thronement against  the  king  and  queen. — Its 
enforcement  by  French  arms. — Joseph  Bona- 
parte made  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  See 
France;    A.    I).     lsi.),-)-lsi)0   (DECE.MiiEU— Sep- 

TEM  111:10, 

A.  D.  1808. — The  crown  resigned  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte  (now  king  of  Spain),  and  conferred 
on  Joachim  Murat.  See  Spain:  A.  1).  1808 
(.May — Sia-rioMBi-.R). 

A.  D.  1808-1809.— Murat  on  the  throne. — 
Expulsion  of  the  English  from  Capri. — Popu- 
lar discontent.  —  Rise  of  the  Carbonari. — Civil 
war  in  Calabria.     See  Italy:  A.  H.  ISOS-lsOi). 

A.  D.  1814. — Desertion  of  Napoleon  by  Mu- 
rat. -His  treaty  with  the  Allies.  See  It.\i.y: 
A.  I).  ISM. 

A.  D.  1815.— Murat's  attempt  to  head  an 
Italian  national  movement. — His  downfall  and 
fate. — Restoration  of  the  Bourbon  Ferdinand. 
See  Italy:  A.  1).  isl,-,. 

A.  D.  1815.- Accession  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance.    See  lldLY  ,\lll\N(  E. 

A.  D.  1820-1821.  —  Insurrection.  —  Conces- 
sion of  a  Constitution. — Perjury  and  duplicity 


of  the  king. — Intervention  of  Austria  to  over- 
throw the  Constitution. — Merciless  re-estab- 
lishment of  despotism.  See  Italy:  A.  I). 
1820-1821. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona. — Austrian  inter- 
vention sanctioned.  See  Verona,  The  Con- 
(;ress<if. 

A.  D.  1830. — Death  of  Francis  I. — Accession 
of  Ferdinand  II.     See  Italy:  .V.  I).  |s:!i)-18:«. 

A.  D.  1848. — Abortive  revolt.  Sic  IrALY: 
A.  I).  184.S-lS4f), 

A.  D.  1859-1861.— Death  of  Ferdinand  II.— 
Accession  of  Francis  II. — The  overthrow  of 
his  kingdom  by  Garibaldi. — Its  absorption  in 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  1).  18.56- 
18.5'J;  and  18.j0-1801. 

NAPO,  OR  QUIJO,   The,     See  American 

Abouicines:   Andesians. 

NAPOLEON  I.:  His  career.  See  Prance: 
A.  I).  17!);j  (.luLY' — Dece.mber);  and  179.5  (Octo- 
ber— December),  to  181.5  (.Junk — Aeocst) 

Napoleon  III. :  His  career  as  conspirator, 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  Em- 
peror. See  France:  A.  D.  Is:i0-is4();  and  1848 
(Apkil — December),  to  1870  (Septe.mber). 

NARBONNE  :  Founding  of  the  city.—"  In 

the  year  B.  ('.  118  it  was  proposed  to  settle  a 
Roman  colony  iu  the  south  of  France  at  Xarbo 
(Xarbonne).  .  .  .  The  Romans  must  have  seized 
some  part  of  this  country,  or  they  could  not 
have  made  a  colony,  \vhicli  imjilies  the  giving 
of  land  to  settlers.  Narbo  \Yas  an  old  native 
town  which  existed  at  least  as  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixth  centflry  before  the  Christian 
aera.  .  .  .  The  possession  of  Narbo  gave  the 
Romans  easy  access  to  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Garonne,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the\'  took 
and  plundered  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  which  is  on 
that  river.  .  .  .  Narbo  also  commanded  the  road 
into  Spain." — G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  ]{ornii)i 
liepnblic,  «.  1,  ch.  2'3. 

A.  D.  437. — Besieged  by  the  Goths.  See 
Gotiis(VisI(;(iths):   A.  1).  419-4.51. 

A.  D.  525-531. — The  capital  of  the  Visi- 
goths.    See  Goths  (Visiootiis):   A.  D.  .507-711. 

A.  D.  719. — Capture  and  occupation  by  the 
Moslems.  See  JIaiio.metan  Conquest:  A.  D. 
715-7:12. 

A.  D.  752-759.^-Siege  and  recovery  from  the 
Moslems.  See  .Mahometan  Concjuest:  .V.  D. 
752-759. 

NARISCI,  The.     See  Marcomannl 

NARRAGANSETTS,  The.  See  Americvn 
AnoRKJiNEs:  Alcjonqcian  Family;  Rhode 
Island:  A.  D.  1636;  and  NewEnc.land:  A.  D. 
1G37,  1674-167.5.  167.5,  and  1676-1678. 

NARSES,  Campaigns  of.  See  Home:  A.  1). 
.535-55:!. 

NARVA,  Siege  and  Battle  of  (1700).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  I).  1697- 
1700. 

NARVAEZ,  Expedition  of.  See  Florida: 
A.  D.   1.52S-1.542. 

NASEBY,  Battle  of.  See  Enoland:  .\.  D 
1645  (.IiNE). 

NASHVILLE,  Tenn.  :  A.  D.  1779-1784.— 
Origin  and  name  of  the  city.  See  'Iennessee: 
A.  D.  178.5-1796. 
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NASIIVILLK 


NATION  ALITV. 


A.  D.  1862. — Occupied  by  the  Union  forces. 

Si'c  U.MTKi)  States  OK  Am.;  A.  D.  18Ui  (.Ianu- 
Aitv — FKiJufAiiY :  Kenticky — Tennessee) ;  and 
(Fehuuaky — Ai'uir. :  Tio.nneshhk). 

A.  D.  1864. — Under  siege. — Defeat  of  Hood's 
army.  Si-c  Umteo  States  ok  A.m.  :  A  1).  1«(U 
(Decemueh  :  Tennessee). 

NASI,  The.— Tliis  wris  the  titli'  of  liie  Presi- 
dent III'  llic  .Icwisli  SnTiliciIiiii, 

NASR-ED-DEEN,  Shah  of  Persia,  A.  D. 

ISIS—. 

NASSAU,  The  House  of.  —  "Wo  lind  an 
Otho,  Count  of  Nassau,  so  lonj;  ago  as  tlic  begin- 
ning of  lli(!  10th  century,  employed  as  general 
under  the  Emperor  Henry  I  ...  in  subduing  a 
swarm  of  savage  Hungarians,  who  for  many  years 
had  infested  Germany.  .  .  .  The  same  fortunate 
warrior  iiad  a  princijial  hand  .'ifterwards  in  re- 
(huing  the  V'aiidals,  Danes.  Selavonians,  Dalma- 
tians, and  Bohemians.  Ainon.g  the  deseendants 
of  Otho  of  Nassau,  Walram  I  and  HI  more  par- 
ticularly distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause 
of  the  German  Emperors;  the  former  tmder  the 
victorious  Otho  I,  the  latter  under  Conrad  II.  It 
was  to  these  faithful  services  of  his  progenitors 
that,  in  a  great  measure,  were  owing  tlie  hirge 
possessions  of  llcnrv,  surnamed  llie  Hirli,  third 
in  descent  from  the  last  mcntioued  NN'alram,  and 
graiidfatlK'r  to  IIk'  brave  but  unhajipy  Emperor 
Adolpluis  [deposed  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Gel- 
heiin,  in  1298,— see  Geumaxy;  A.  D.  12T::5-1:OT8]. 
The  accession,  by  marriage,  of  Breda.  Vianden, 
and  other  lordships  in  the  Netherlands,  gave  the 
Nassaus  such  a  weight  iu  those  provinces  that 
John  II  of  Nassau-Dillemburg,  and  his  son 
Engellicrt  II,  were  both  "successively  appointed 
Governors  of  Brabant  by  the  Sovereigns  of  that 
State  [Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
his  son-in-law,  the  Emperor  JIaximilian].  .  .  . 
The  last,  who  was  likewise  honoured  with  the 
eonmiission  of  .'\Ia.\imilian  I's  Lieutenant-General 
in  the  Low-Countries,  immortalized  his  fame,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  secured  his  master's  footing 
there,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  Guinegaste," — 
or  Guinegate,  or  the  "  Battle  of  the  Spurs," — see 
Fuance:  a.  D.  loKJ-l.Jl.j. — J.  Breval,  Ilist.  of 
the  Ilonne  of  JS'iiKsitii,  pp.  2-3. — Engelbert  H.  dy- 
ing childless,  "was  succeeded  bj'  his  brother 
John,  whose  two  sons,  Henry  and  William,  of 
Nassau,  divided  the  great  inheritance  after  their 
father's  death.  AVilliam  succeeded  to  the  Ger- 
man estates,  became  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
and  introduced  the  Reformation  into  his  domin- 
ions. Henry,  the  eldest  son,  received  the  family 
])ossessions  and  titles  in  Lu.xembourg,  Bral)ant, 
Flanders  and  Holland,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  much  as  his  luiele  Engelbert,  in  the  service  of 
the  Burgundo- Austrian  house.  The  confidential 
friend  of  Charles  V.,  whose  governor  he  had  been 
in  that.Emperor's  boyhood,  he  was  ever  his  most 
etlicient  and  reliable  adherent.  It  was  he  wdiose 
influence  placed  the  imperial  crown  upon  the 
head  of  Cliarles.  In  l.Tl.j  he  esjioused  Claudia 
de  Chalons,  sister  of  Prince  Philibert  of  Orange, 
•  in  order.'  as  he  wrote  to  his  father,  '  to  be  obe- 
dient to  his  imperial  Majesty,  to  please  the  King 
of  France,  and  more  particularly  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  honor  and  profit. '  His  son  Rene  de  Nas- 
sau-Chalons succeeded  Philibert.  The  little 
principality  of  Orange,  so  pleasantly  situated  be- 
tween Provence  and  Dauphiny,  but  in  such  dan- 
gerous proximity  to  the  seat  of  the  '  Babylonian 


captivity  '  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  thus  piussed 
to  the  family  of  Nassau.  The  title'  was  of  high 
antifiuity.  Alrcaily  in  the  reign  of  Charlemagne, 
Guiliaume  aii  Court  Nez,  or  '  William  with  the 
Shoit  Nose.'  had  defended  the  little  town  of 
Orange  against  the  assaults  of  the  Saracens.  The 
interest  and  authority  acquired  in  the  demesnes 
thus  preserved  by  his  valor  became  extensive, 
and  it]  process  <if  lime  licreditar_v  in  his  race.  The 
])rincipality  became  an  absolute  and  free  sover- 
eignly, and  had  already  descen<led.  in  delianceof 
the  Salic  law.  through  the  three  distinct  families 
of  Orange,  BaiEX,  and  Clialons.  In  l.")-14,  Prince 
Rene  died  at  the  Em|)eror's  feet  in  the  trenches 
of  .Saint  Dizier.  Having  no  legitimate  children, 
he  left  all  his  titles  and  estates  to  his  cousiii-ger- 
man,  William  of  Nassau  [the  great  statesman  and 
soldier,  afterwards  known  as  William  the  Silent], 
son  of  his  father's  lirolher  William,  who  thus  at 
theage  of  eleven  vears  became  William  the  Ninth 
of  Orange."— J.  L.  Motlev,  'J'/o;  I,'i«,  <,f  tin  Dulrli 
liipiihlic,  pt.  2,  ell.  1  (c.  i).— The  Dutch  branch 
of  the  House  of  Nassau  is  now  represented  by 
the  royal  family  of  Holland.  The  possessions  of 
the  German  branch,  in  the  Prussian  ])rovince  of 
Hesse-Nassau,  after  frequent  partitioning,  was 
finally  galliercd  into  a  duchy,  which  Prussia  ex- 
tinyiiisiicd  and  absorbed  in  ISIiO.  See  Geu.maxv  : 
A.  D.   ISOG. 

Also  in;  E.  A.  Freeman,  Oi-iin;ie  {MaoiiUlim'is 
Mil;/.,  Feb.,  187.')). — Baron  J\Iaurier.  Lires  of  iiU 
t/ie  Prinre-t  of  Oriai'/e. — See,  also.  Okaxge;  and 
GiEi.DEiii.ANii:  A.  D.  1079-14T:1 

NAT  TURNER'S  INSURRECTION.  See 
Slaveiiv.    Ni:(.u.i:   A.  1).   ls-,>s-ls;;o. 

NATAL:  The  Name.  See  South  Akhica; 
A.  D.  14si)_lS(i(i, 

A.  D.  1834-1843  — Founding  of  the  colony 
as  a  Dutch  republic. —  Its  absorption  in  the 
British  dominions.  See  South  Aei'.k  a  :  A.  1). 
ISOG-Issi. 

NATALIA,  Queen  of  Servia.  See  Balkan 
anh  Dam  iu  A.N  States:  A.  D.  18T9-1889. 

NATCHEZ,  The.  See  Amekican  Abo- 
nioiNEs:  Natciiesan  Family,  and  5Iuskhogean 
Family. 

NATCHEZ  :  A.  D.  1862.— Taken  by  the 
National  forces.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  ; 
A.  D.  1802  (.May — July;  On  the  Mississippi). 

NATCHITOCHES,  The.    .See  Tex.\8:  The 

A110Itl0IX.\L  I.N"I[AIlir.\NTS 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  French  Revo- 
lution.    See  France:  A.  D.  17s9  (.June). 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  German  Revo- 
lution. Sec  GeH-Ma.ny:  A.  D.  1848  (Maucu — 
Sei'temlel). 

NATIONAL  BANK  SYSTEM.  See 
Money  and  ISankinc^:  A.  I).  ls(il-ls7s. 

NATIONAL  CONVENTION,  French, 
End   of  the.     See   Fuanck:  A.  I).  179.")  ((  Kto- 

BEI! — DkCEMIIEH). 

NATIONAL    LIBRARY   OF    FRANCE. 

See  LiiJKAKiEs,  ^Iodekn  :  Fkance. 

NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  ls2.")-ls2S. 

NATIONALISTS,  OR  HOME  RULERS, 
Irish.     Sec  Kni.lano;  A,  D.  lss.-,-lss(i 

NATIONALITY,  The  Principle  of.— 
"  Among  the  French  a  uatioualitv  is  regarded  as 
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NATIOXALITY. 


NAULOCIICS. 


the  work  of  history,  ratilicd  by  the  will  of  man. 
Tlie  elements  coniposin;;  it  may  be  very  different 
in  their  origin.  The  point  of  departure  is  of 
little  importance;  the  only  essential  thini;:  is  the 
point  reached.  The  Swiss  nationality  is  the 
most  complete.  It  embraces  three  families  of 
people,  each  of  which  speaks  its  own  language. 
IMoreover,  since  the  Swiss  territory  belongs  to 
three  geographical  regions,  separated  bj'  higli 
mount;iins,  Switzerland,  wliich  has  vanquished 
tiie  fatality  of  nature,  from  both  the  ethno- 
graphical and  geograpliical  point  of  view,  is  _a 
unique  and  wonderful  phenomenon.  But  she  is 
a  confederation,  and  for  a  long  time  has  been  a 
neutral  coinitry.  Thus  her  constitution  has  not 
been  siUijected  to  the  great  ordeal  of  tire  and 
sword.  France,  despite  her  diverse  races  — 
Celtic.  German,  Roman,  and  Basque — has  formed 
a  politiciil  entity  that  most  resembles  a  moral 
person.  The  Bretons  and  Alsacians,  who  do  not 
all  understand  the  language  of  her  government, 
have  not  been  the  least  devoted  of  her  children 
in  tlie  hour  of  tribul.ation.  Among  the  great  na- 
tions France  is  the  nation  par  excellence.  Else- 
ivhere  the  nationality  blends,  or  tends  to  blend, 
with  the  race,  a  natural  development  and,  hence, 
one  devoid  of  merit.  All  the  coimtries  that  have 
not  been  able  to  unite  their  races  into  a  nation, 
have  a  more  or  less  troubled  existence.  Prussia 
has  not  been  able  to  nationalize  (that  is  the 
proper  word  to  use)  her  Polish  subjects ;  hence 
she  has  a  Polish  question,  not  to  mention  at  pres- 
ent any  other.  England  has  an  Irish  question. 
IJoth  Turkey  and  Austria  have  a  number  of  such 
questions.  Groups  of  people  in  various  parts  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  demand  from  the  Emperor 
that  they  may  be  allowed  to  live  as  Germans, 
Hungarians,  Tsechs,  Croatians,  iu  fact,  even  as 
Italians.  They  do  not  revolt  against  him;  on 
the  contrary,  each  of  them  offers  him  a  crown. 
The  time  is,  however,  past  when  a  single  heail 
can  wear  several  crowns;  to-day  every  crown  is 
heavy.  These  race  claims  are  not  merely  a  cause 
of  internal  troubles;  the  agitations  that  they 
arouse  may  lead  to  great  wars.  Evidently  no 
state  will  ever  interpose  between  Ireland  and 
England,  but,  while  quarrels  take  place  between 
Germans  and  Slavs,  there  will  intervene  the  two 
conflicting  forces  of  Pan-Germanism  and  Pan- 
Slavism,  formidable  results  and  linal  conse- 
quences of  ethnographical  patriotism.  Pan-Ger- 
manism and  Pan-Slavism  are,  indeed,  not  forces 
iitUcially  acknowledged  and  organized.  The  Em- 
peror of  Germany  can  honestly  deny  that  he  is  a 
Pan-Germanist,  and  the  Tsar  that  he  is  a  Pan- 
Slavist.  Germans  and  Slavs  of  Austria,  and 
Slavs  of  the  Balkans,  ma)*,  for  their  part,  desire 
to  remain  Austrian  or  independent,  as  they  are 
to-day.  It  is  none  tlie  less  true,  however,  that 
there  is  in  Europe  an  old  quarrel  ))etween'  two 
great  races,  that  each  of  them  is  represented  by 
a  )iowcrful  empire,  and  that  these  emjiires  eaimot 
forever  remain  unconcerned  aliout  the  quarrels 
of  the  two  races.  .  .  .  The  chief  application  (jf 
the  principle  of  nationality  has  been  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Italian  and  German  nations.  In 
former  times  the  existence,  in  the  centre  of  the 
Continent,  of  two  objects  of  greed  was  a  per- 
manent cause  of  war.  Will  the  substitution  of 
two  imjiortant  states  for  German  anarchy  and 
Italian  polyarchy  prove  a  guaranty  of  future 
pea<e?" — E.  Lavisse,  Oeneral  View  of  the  I'diti- 
cul  Uiatory  of  Jiuro})e,  ch.  5,  sect.  6-7. 


NATIONALRATH,    The.      See   SwrrzKii- 

LAM>:    A.    1).    lN4S-lSill). 

NATIONS    OF    THE    UNIVERSITIES. 

See  Ki>t(  ATioN.  Mki)i.i;v.\i,. 

NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA.  See  In- 
DI.\:   A.  D.  1877. 

NATIVI.  See  Sl.wery,  jMedi.ev.^i..  Ac.  : 
Enoi..\nd. 

NAUARCHI.  — The  title  given  in  ancient 
Sparta  t(i  the  commanders  of  the  fleet.  At 
Athens  "the  term  Nauarchi  seems  to  have  been 
officially  applied  only  to  the  commanders  of  the 
so-called  sacred  triremes." — G.  Sehiimann.  Anti(j. 
ofdi-ar,-:    Tin:  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1.  iiiid'i. 

NAUCRATIS.     See  NAiKit.vris. 

NAUKRARIES.     See  Piivi..e. 

NAUKRATIS.— "Naukratis  was  for  a  long 
time  the  privileged  port  [in  Egypt]  for  Grecian 
commerce  with  Egypt.  Js'o  Greek  merchant  was 
|iermitted  to  deliver  goods  in  any  other  part 
[port],  or  to  enter  any  other  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile  except  the  Kanopic.  If  forced  into  any  of 
them  by  stress  of  weather,  he  was  compelled  to 
make  oath  that  his  arrival  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, and  to  convey  his  goods  round  by  sea  into 
the  Kanopic  branch  to  Naukratis;  and  if  the 
weather  still  forbade  such  a  proceeding,  the  mer- 
chandise was  put  into  barges  and  conveyed 
round  to  Naukratis  by  the  internal  canals  of  the 
delta.  Such  a  monopoly,  wliieli  maile  Naukratis 
in  Egypt  something  like  Canton  in  China  or 
Nangasaki  in  .Japan,  no  longer  subsisted  iu  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  ...  At  what  precise  time 
Naukratis  first  became  licensed  for  Grecian  trade, 
we  cannot  directly  make  out.  But  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  port  to  which 
the  Greek  merchants  first  went,  so  soon  as  the 
general  liberty  of  trading  with  tlie  country  was 
conceded  to  them ;  and  this  would  put  the  date 
of  such  grant  at  least  as  far  back  as  the  founda- 
tion of  Kyreiie,  .  .  .  about  G:5(I  B.  C, during  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus.  .  .  .  [Aliout  a  century 
later,  Amasis]  sanctioned  the  constitution  of  a 
formal  and  organised  emporium  or  factory,  in- 
vested with  commercial  privileges,  and  armed 
with  authority  exercised  by  presiding  olficers 
regularly  chosen.  This  factory  was  connected 
with,  and  probably  grew  out  of,  a  large  religious 
edifice  and  precinct,  built  at  the  joint  cost  of 
nine  Grecian  cities:  four  of  them  Ionic, — Chios, 
Teos,  Phokiea  and  Klazomen*;  four  Doric, — 
Rhocles,  Knidus,  Halikarnassus,  and  Phaselis; 
and  one  ^Eolic, — ]\[itylene.  By  these  nine  cities 
the  joint  temple  and  factory  was  keiit  up  ami  its 
presiding  magistrates  chosen;  but  its  destination, 
for  the  convenience  of  Grecian  commerce  gener- 
ally, seems  revealed  by  the  imposing  title  of  The 
He'llenion."— G.  Grote,  Ui-<t.  uf  (Inn-e.  pt.  2.  ch. 
20. — The  site  of  Naukratis  has  been  determini'd 
lately  by  the  excavations  of  -Air.  W.  JI.  Flinders 
Petr'ie,  "begun  in  lb85,  the  results  of  which  are 
appearing  in  the  publications  of  the  "Egypt 
Exploration  Fund."  The  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  found  buried  under  a  mound  called 
Nebireli.  Its  situation  was  west  of  the  Caiiobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  on  a  canal  which  connected 
it  with  that  stream.     See  EoYfr:  B.  C.  «70-.')2."). 

NAULOCHUS,  Battle  of.— A  naval  battle 
foiiglil  Mi'ar  Nauldchus,  on  the  coast  of  Sieil}', 
ill  which  Agrippa.  commaniliiig  for  the  tri- 
umvir Octavius,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  tleet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius,  B.  C.  3G. — C.  Alerivalc,  Ili-'t. 
iif  the  Itomauii,  ch.  27. 
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NAUMACIIL'E. 


NAVARHE. 


NAUMACHI^.  — Thr  iKiuiii:iclii;r  nt  the 
Roiiiiuis  uci'c  structures  ros('Mil)liui;  cxciivatud 
anipliitheatres.  but  liiiving  tlii'  Inrici'  cctitral  spiirn 
tilleil  with  water,  for  tlic  rc|ir<'si'iitati(iu  iif  naval 
combats.  "The  great  Xauiuacliia  of  Aui;ustus 
was  1, son  feet  loiig  and  l.^iOO  feet  liniad."  —  U. 
liuni,   Itiiiiii'  (111(1  the  ('(iiiij)i(r/nii,  intriid, 

NAUPACTUS.  See  Mkssknian  Wau, 
'I'm;  'I'uiKii;  .iiiil  (Iukkck:  I!.  ('.  :!.")T-:i:>0. 

NAUPACTUS,  Battle  of  (B.  C.  429).  See 
(JiiKia  k:   1!.  ('.  .f^!»-4-.3?. 

NAUPACTUS,  Treaty  of.— A  treaty,  con- 
clucU'd  B.  ('.  ilT.  which  teriuiMated  wh.it  was 
called  the  Social  AVar.  between  the  Aclueau 
League,  joined  with  Phili]!  of  JIaeedonia,  and  the 
^•Etdlian  League,  in  alliance  with  Sparta. —  C. 
Thirhvall.  lllit.  of  Oi-eicc,  eh.  63. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  llixl.  nf  FciUral  (u>H., 
ch.  8,  Ki'd.  \. 

NAUPLIA.     See  AnGos. 

NAURAGHI.  See  S.^hdima,  Tin-:  Isi,.\Ni): 
N.\Mi-;  AMI  i;ahi,y  iiistoky. 

NAUSETS,  The.      See  A.MiiuiCAN  Ammioi- 

-NKS;    Al.OdNljriAX    F\MTI,Y. 

NAUVOO,  The  Mormon  city  of.  See  Mok- 
MONISM  :   A.  1).  is:30-iy4(i,  and   1S;0-181S. 

NAVAJOS,  The.  See  Ameuican  Aiiouifii- 
Nf.s:   .Vtuai'ascan  Famu.y.  and  Apache  Giiorp. 

NAVARETTE,  OR  NAJARA,  Battle  of. 
—  Won,  April  :-i,  KitiT,  by  the  English  Black 
Prince  over  a  Sjianish  and  French  army,  in  a 
campaign  undertaken  to  restore  Peter  the  Cruel 
t<i  the  tiirone  of  Castile.  See  Spain:  A.  JX  lutiO- 
1369,  and  Fbahce:  A.  D.  1360-1380. 


NAVARINO:  B.  C.  425.— An  ancient  epi- 
sode in  the  harbor.     SeeGuEKCK:   B.  C.  40.5. 

A.  D.  1686. — Taken  by  the  Venetians.  See 
TriiKs:   A.  H.  I(is4-l(iim. 

A.  D.  1827. — Battle  and  destruction  of  the 
Turkish  fleet.     See  Gueeci::  A.  D.  1821-1829. 


NAVARRE  :  Aboriginal  inhabitants.  See 
Basijiios. 

Origin  of  the  kingdom. — "Xo  historical  sub- 
ject is  wrajit  in  greater  oliscurity  than  the  origin 
atal  early  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre. 
Whether,  during  a  great  portion  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries,  the  country  was  independent 
or  triliulary:  and,  if  dependent,  whether  it 
obeyed  the  Franks,  the  Asturians,  or  the  Arabs, 
or  successively  all  three,  are  speculations  which 
have  long  exercised  the  pens  of  the  ])euinsular 
writers.  ...  It  seems  undoubted  that,  in  just 
dread  of  the  ^[ohammedau  domination,  the  in- 
habitants of  these  regions,  as  well  as  tho.se  of 
Catalonia,  applied  for  aid  to  the  renowned  em- 
peror of  the  Franks  [Charlemagne];  and  that 
he,  in  conseiiuence,  in  778,  poured  his  legions 
into  Navarre,  and  seized  Pamplona.  It  seems 
no  less  certain  that,  from  this  period,  lie  con- 
sidered the  coiuitiy  as  a  lief  of  his  crown :  and 
tliat  his  pretensions,  whether  foundeil  in  violence 
or  in  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  natives,  gave 
the  highest  umbrage  to  the  Asturian  kings:  the 
feudal  supremacy  thenceforth  became  an  apple 
of  discord  between  the  two  courts,  each  striving 
to  gain  the  homage  of  the  local  governors.  .  .  . 
Thus  things  remained  until  the  time  of  Alfonso 
III.,  who  .  .  .  endeavoured  to  secure  peace 
both  with  Navarre  and  France  by  marrying  a 
princess  related  to  both  Saucho  Ifiigo,  count  of 
Bigorre,  and   to   the    Frank  sovereign,   and  by 


consenting  that  the  jirovince  should  be  held  as 
an  immovalile  lief  by  that  count.  This  Sanclio 
Ifiigo,  besides  his  lordship  of  Bigorre,  Xux  which 
lie  was  the  vassal  of  the  French  king,  had  do- 
ii^ains  in  Navarre,  and  is  believed,  on  apparently 
good  foundation,  to  have  been  of  Spanisli  descent. 
He  is  said,  however,  not  to  have  been  the  lirst 
count  of  Navarre;  that  his  brother  A/.nar  held 
the  lief  before  him,  nominally  dependent  on  king 
Pepin,  but  successfully  laying  the  foundation  of 
Navarrese  independence.  If  tin'  chronology 
which  makes  Sancho  succeed  A/iiar  in  836,  and 
the  event  it.self,  be  correct,  Alfonso  only  con- 
firmed the  count  in  the  lordship.  Intliisca.se, 
the  only  remaining  dilllculty  is  to  determine 
whether  till' tief  was  held  from  Charles  or  Alfonso. 
.  .  .  But  whichever  of  the  i)rinces  was  acknowl- 
edged for  the  time  the  lord  paramount  of  the 
province,  there  can  b(^  litlledonbt  that  both  gov- 
ernor and  jieople  were  averse  to  tlie  sway  of 
either;  both  had  long  asjiin.-d  to  independence, 
and  that  independence  was  at  hand.  The  .son  of 
this  Sancho  Inigowas  Oarcia,  father  of  Sancho 
Garccs.  and  the  first  king  of  Navarre  [assum- 
ing the  crown  about  88.5-891];  the  first,  at  least, 
wiiom  .  .  .  historic  criticism  can  admit." — S.  A. 
Dunham,  Hint,  of  Spain  and  Portncjnl,  hk.  3, 
wrt.  3.  ch.  3.— See,  also,  Spain:  A.  D.  713-910. 

A.  D.  1026. — Acquisition  of  the  crown  of 
Castile  by  King  Sancho  el  Mayor.  See 
Si'ain:  a.  1).  lli3ll-rj:io. 

A.  D.  1234. — Succession  of  Thibalt,  Count 
of  Champagne,  to  the  throne.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  l-il->-1338. 

A.  D.  1284-1328. — Union  with  France,  and 
separation. —  In  1384,  the  marriage  of  .Jeanne, 
heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  and  of  the 
counties  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  to  Philip  IV. 
of  France,  united  the  crown  of  Navarre  to  that 
of  France.  They  were  separated  in  1328,  on  the 
death  of  her  last  surviving  son,  Charles  IV., 
without  male  issue.  Philip  of  Valois  .secured 
the  French  crown,  under  the  so  called  Salic  law, 
but  that  of  Navarre  passed  to  Jeanne's  grand- 
ihnighter,  of  her  own  name. 

A.  D.  1442-1521. — Usurpation  of  John  II.  of 
Aragon. — The  House  of  Foix  and  the  D'Al- 
brets. — Conquest  by  Ferdinand. — Incorpora- 
tion in  the  kingdom  of  Castile. —  Blanche, 
daughter  of  Charles  III.  of  Navarre  and  heiress 
of  tiie  kingdom,  married  .lohu  II.  of  Aragon.  to 
whom  she  gave  three  children,  nainel.y,  Don 
Carlos,  or  Charles,  "  who,  as  heir  apparent,  bore 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Viaua,  and  two  daughters, 
Blanche  and  Eleanor.  Don  Carlos  is  known  by 
his  virtues  and  misfortunes.  At  the  death  of  his 
mother  Blanche  [1443],  he  should  have  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Navarre:  but  John  II.  was  by 
no  means  disposed  to  relinquish  the  title  which 
he  hail  acquired  by  marriage,  and  Carlos  con- 
sented to  be  his  father's  viceroy.  But  even  this 
dignity  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested." Persecuted  through  life,  sometimes  im- 
prisoned, sometimes  in  exile,  he  died  ,at  the  age 
of  forty,  in  1461  (see  Spain:  A.  D.  1368-1479). 
"By  tlie  death  of  Don  Carlos,  the  succes,sion  to 
the  crown  of  Navarre  devolved  to  his  sister 
Blanche,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  IV.  of 
Castile;  and  that  amiable  jjrincess  now  became 
an  object  of  jealousy  not  only  to  her  father  but 
also  to  her  younger  sister,  Eleanor,  married  to 
the  Count  of  Foix,  to  whom  John  II.  liad  prom- 
ised  the    reversion  of    Navarre   after  his   own 
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XAVARRE. 


XAVAIJKE. 


(k'iitli.  Gaston  dp  Fnix,  tlic  nlTspriiis:  of  tliis 
miiou,  liiul  iiiarricd  ii  sister  of  Louis  XI.  ;  and  it 
liad  been  provided  iu  a  treaty  between  that 
monarch  and  John  II.,  tliat  iu  order  to  secure 
the  succession  of  the  House  of  Foi.\  to  Navarre. 
Ulanche  shouhl  lie  delivered  into  the  custody  of 
her  sister.  John  executed  this  stipulation  with- 
out remorse.  Blanche  was  conilucted  to  the 
Castle  of  Orthes  in  Beam  (April  1462),  where, 
after  a  coutinement  of  nearly  two  years,  she  was 
])oisoned  by  order  of  her  sister  Eleanor."  After 
committing  this  crime,  the  latter  waited  nearly 
fifteen  years  for  the  crown  which  it  was  expected 
to  win,  and  then  enjoyed  it  but  throe  weeks. 
Her  father  reigned  iintil  the  20th  of  January, 
14T9.  when  he  died;  the  guilty  daughter  soon 
followed  him.  "After  Eleanor's  brief  reign 
.  .  .  the  blood-stained  sceptre  of  Navarre  passed 
to  her  grandson  Phcebus,  1479,  who,  however, 
lived  onlv  four  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Catherine".  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  [now 
<)ccup_ying  the  thrones  of  Aragon  and  Castile] 
cndeavoin-ed  to  effect  a  marriage  between  Cath- 
erine and  their  own  heir;  Init  this  scheme  was 
frustrated  by  ^lagdalen.  tlie  queen-mother,  a 
sister  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  who  brought  about 
a  match  between  her  daughter  and  John  d'Al- 
brct,  a  French  noljleman  who  had  large  posses- 
sions on  the  bordei's  of  Navarre  ( 148.3).  Never- 
tlieless  the  Kings  of  Spain  supported  Catherine 
and  her  husband  against  her  uncle,  John  de  Foix, 
viscount  of  Narbonne,  who  pretended  to  the 
Navarese  crown  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
limited  to  male  iieirs;  and  after  the  death  of 
John,  the  alliance  with  Spain  was  drawn  still 
closer  by  the  avowed  purpo.se  of  Louis  XII.  to 
support  his  nepliew,  Gaston  de  Foix,  in  the 
claims  of  his  father.  After  the  fall  of  that  young 
hero  at  Ravenna  [see  It.\i.v;  A.  D.  l.JlO-l.Tlo], 
his  pretensions  to  tlie  throne  of  Navarre  devolveil 
to  his  sister,  Germaiue  de  Foix,  the  second  wife 
of  King  Ferdinand  [see  Sp.mn;  A.  D.  1490- 
l.jlT],  an  event  which  entirely  altered  the  rela- 
tions between  the  courts  of  Spain  and  Navarre. 
Ferdinand  had  now  an  interest  in  supporting  the 
claims  of  the  house  of  Foix-Narbonne;  and  Cath- 
erine, who  distrusted  him,  despatched  in  May 
lol2,  plenipotentiaries  to  the  French  court  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  of  alliance."  But  it  was  too 
late.  Ferdinand  had  already  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing to  Xavarrc  an  expedition  which  his  son-in- 
law,  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  acting  in  the  II0I3' 
Leairue  against  Louis  XII.,  wliich  Ferdinand  now 
joined  (see  It.\ly;  A.  D.  1510-1.513),  had  sent 
against  Guienne.  With  this  aid  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Upper  Navarre.  "In  the  following  year, 
he  elTceted  at  Orthes  a  year's  truce  with  Louis 
XII.  (Api'il  1st  I'llS),  by  which  Ijouis  .sacrificed 
bis  ally,  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards, 
by  renewing  the  truce,  allowed  Ferdinand  per- 
manently to  settle  himself  in  his  new  conquest. 
The  States  of  Navarre  had  previously  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  as  their  King, 
and  on  the  loth  of  June  l.jl."),  Nav.arre  was  in- 
corporated into  the  kingdom  of  Castile  by  the 
solenni  act  of  the  Cortes.  The  dominions  of 
John  il'Albret  and  Catherine  were  now  reduced 
to  the  little  territory  of  Beam,  but  they  still  re- 
tained the  title  of  si>vereigns  of  Navarre."  Si.K 
years  later,  in  1521,  the  French  invaded  Navarre 
and  overran  the  whole  kingdom.  "  Pampeluna 
alone,  animated  by  the  courage  of  Ignatius 
Loyola,  made  a  short  resistance.     To  this  siege. 


the  world  owes  the  Orderof  the  Jesuits.  Loyola, 
whose  leg  had  lieen  shattered  by  a  cannon  ball, 
found  consolation  and  amusement  during  his 
convaloseonce  in  reading  the  lives  of  the  saints, 
and  was  thus  thrown  into  that  state  of  fanatical 
exaltation  which  led  him  to  devote  his  future  life 
to  the  service  of  the  Papacy."  Attemiiting  to 
extend  their  invasion  beyond  Navarre,  the 
French  were  defeated  at  Esquiros  and  driven 
back,  losing  the  whole  of  their  coniiuest.s. — T. 
H.  Dver,  llini.  of  MiKltvii  Europe,  bk.  1,  ch.  4  and 
7,  itndbk.  2,  eh.'^()\  1). 

Aj.so  in:  W.  H.  Prescott,  Hint,  of  the  Uciijii  of 
Ferdinand  and  hiibcUn.  eh.  2  itnd  23  {v.  1  imd  3). 

A.  D.  1528-1563, — The  kingdom  remaining 
on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees. — Jeanne 
d'Albret's  Bourbon  marriage  and  the  issue  of 
it. — Establishment  of  Protestantism  in  Beam. 
— Besides  the  S|i;uiish  province  which  Fei'di- 
nand  the  Catholic  appropriated  and  joined  to 
tJastile,  and  which  gave  its  name  to  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  "that  kingdom  embraced  a 
hirge  tract  of  country  lying  on  the  Fi'ench  side 
of  the  Pyrenees,  including  the  principality  of 
Beam  and  the  counties  of  Foix,  Armagnac,  Al- 
bret,  Bigorre,  and  Comminges.  Catherine  de 
Foix.  the  heiress  of  this  kingdom,  had  iu  1491 
carried  it  by  marriage  into  the  house  of  D'Al- 
bret.  Henry,  the  second  king  of  Navarre  be- 
longing to  this  house,  was  in  1528  united  to  Mar- 
guerite d'Angouir-me,  the  favourite  and  devoted 
sister  of  Fi-ancis  I.  of  France.  Pamiieluna.  the 
ancient  capital  of  their  kingdom,  being  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  King  of  Spain.  Henrv  and  Marg\ie- 
rite  held  their  Court  at  Nerac,  the  chief  town  of 
the  duchy  belonging  to  the  family  of  D'Albret. 
It  was  at  Nerac  tliat  Marguerite,  herself  more 
than  half  a  Huguenot,  opened  an  asylum  to  her 
])ersccuted  feilow-countrvmeu  [see  P.\P.\CY; 
A.  n.  1521-1.535].  Farel,"  Calvin,  Beza  sought 
temporary  refuge  and  f<i\uid  glad  welcome  there, 
while  to  Lefevre,  Clement  Marot,  and  Gerard 
Roussel  it  became  a  .second  home.  ^Marguerite 
died  in  1549,  leaving  only  one  child,  a  daughter, 
who,  in  the  event  of  lier  father  having  no  issue 
by  any  second  marriage,  became  heiress  to  the 
crown  of  Navarre.  Born  in  1528,  Jeanne  d'Al- 
bret  had  early  and  bitter  experience  of  what 
heirship  to  such  a  crown  involved.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  was  believed  to  have  early 
fixed  his  eye  on  her  as  a  fit  consort  for  Philip, 
his  son  and  successor."  To  prevent  this  mar- 
riage, she  was  shut  up  for  years,  by  her  uncle, 
the  French  king,  Francis  I.,  in  the  gloomy  castle 
of  Plessis-les-Tours.  When  she  was  twelve 
years  old  he  affianced  her  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
notwithstanding  her  vigorous  protests;  but  the 
alliance  was  subsequently  liroken  oil'.  "The 
next  hand  olTcrcd  to  Jeaime,  and  which  she  ac- 
cepte<l,  was  that  of  Autoiue,  elder  brother  of  the 
Prince  of  Cimde,  and  head  of  the  Bourbon  fam- 
ily. They  were  married  in  1548,  a  jx'ar  after 
the  death  of  Francis  I.,  and  a  year  before  that  of 
his  .sister  Marguerite,  Jeanne's  mother.  The 
marriage  was  an  unfortunate  one.  Ambitious, 
yet  weak  and  vain;  frivolous  and  vacillating, 
yet  headstrong  and  imjietuous,  faithless  to  his 
wif(',  faithless  to  his  |irinciples,  faithless  to 
his  jiarty,  .Vntoinc  became  the  butt  and  victim 
of  tlie  policy  of  the  Court.  But  though  unfortu- 
nate in  .so  many  respects,  this  marriage  gave  to 
P'rance,  if  not  the  greatest,  the  most  fortunate, 
the  most  popular,  the  most  beloved  of  all  her 
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iiKinai-chs" — namely,  Iloiii-y  IV. —  Henry  of  Na- 
van-u  —  the  lirst  oi'  the  liourlion  dynasty  of 
French  kings.  "  Antoine  of  Navarredied  at  tlie 
siege  of  Rouen  in  15(;'2.  The  first  use  tlial  tlie 
Queen  made  of  tlie  increased  measure  of  freedom 
she  thus  acquired  was  to  publish  an  edict  e.stab- 
lisliinu:  Ihe  Protestant  and  inlcrilieling  the  exer- 
cise of  the  Konian  Catholic  worsliip  in  Beam. 
So  hold  an  act  by  so  weak  a  soverei.gn  —  by  one 
wliosu  political  position  was  .so  perilous  and  in- 
secure—  drew  down  upon  her  the  instant  and 
severe  displeasure  of  the  Pope,"  who  issued 
against  her  a  Bull  of  exeomnumication,  in  Octo- 
ber, ir)G;5,  and  assiunecl  llie  righl  to  dispose  of 
her  kingdom.  This  assumption  was  more  than 
the  French  Court  could  permit.  "The  I'ope 
had  to  give  way,  and  the  Bull  was  expunged 
from  the  ecclesiastical  ordinances  of  the  Pontiti- 
eate." — W.  Ilauna,  The  M'di-n  i>f  tlie  Iliir/rienots, 
eh.  4. 

A.  D.  1568-1569. —  The  queen  joins  the 
Huguenots  in  France,  with  Prince  Henry. 
— Invasion  by  the  French.     See  Fii.\Ncr;:  A.  1). 

A.  D.  1620-1622. —  Protestant  intolerance. 
—  Enforcement  of  Catholic  rights. — The  king- 
dom incorporated  and  absorbed  in  France. 
iSee  F|!.\N(K:   A.  I).   l(«l»-ll!23. 

A.  D.  1876.  —  Disappearance  of  the  last 
municipal  and  provincial  privileges  of  the  old 
kingdom.     !See8i'.\iN:  A.  D.  187:5-188o. 


NAVE.— NAVIO.     See  Cau.wei.s. 

NAVIGATION  LAW^S  :  A.  D.  1651.— The 
first  English  Act.  —  "After  the  triumph  of  the 
parliamentary  cause  [in  the  English  Civil  War], 
great  numljers  of  tlie  royalists  had  sought  refuge 
in  Virginia,  Barbadoes,  and  the  other  West  India 
.settlements;  .so  that  the  white  po]iulation  of 
these  dependencies  was  in  general  fiercely  op- 
posed to  the  new  government,  and  tliey  might 
ije  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  rebellion  after  all  the 
rest  of  the  empire  had  been  reduced  to  submis- 
sion and  quiet.  Barbadoes,  indeed,  had  actually 
received  Lord  AVillougliby  as  governor  under  a 
commission  from  Charles  II.,  then  in  Holland, 
and  had  proclaimed  Charles  as  king.  It  was  in 
these  circumstances  thiit  the  English  parliament 
in  IGol,  with  the  view  of  punishing  at  once  the 
people  of  the  colonies  and  the  Dutcli,  who  bad 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying- 
trade  between  the  West  Indies  and  Europe, 
passed  tlieir  famous  Navigation  Act,  declaring 
that  no  merchandise  either  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America,  except  only  such  ns  should  be  imported 
directly  from  the  jjlace  of  its  growth  or  manu- 
facture in  Europe,  .should  be  imported  into  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  in  an}' 
but  Euglish-built  ships,  belonging  cither  to  Eng- 
lish or  Euglisb-plautation  subjects,  navigated  bj' 
English  commanders,  and  having  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  sailors  Englishmen.  It  was  also 
further  enacted  that  no  goods  of  the  growth, 
production,  or  manufacture  of  any  country  in 
Europe  should  be  imported  into  Great  Britain 
except  in  British  ships,  or  in  such  ships  as  were 
the  real  property  of  the  peojile  of  the  country  or 
jilace  in  which  the  gooilswere  produced,  or  from 
which  they  coulil  only  be,  or  most  usually  were, 
exported.  Upon  this  law,  which  was  re-enacted 
after  the  Uestoration,  and  which  down  to  our 
own  day  has  been  generally  regarded  and  upheld 


as  the  palladium  of  our  commeree,  and  the  mari- 
time Magna  Cliarta  of  England,  we  shall  only  at 
present  observe  lliat  one  of  its  first  consequences 
was  undoul)tedly  the  war  with  Holland  which 
broke  out  the  year  afler  it  was  passed." — G.  L. 
Craik,  Hist,  af  Ih-itinli.   Ciiiiiiiiercf,  c/i.   7  (.>'■  ~)- 

Also  in:  Adam  Smilh.  Wcitlth  </f  ^'ntinns, 
hk.  4,  ch.  3. — J.  A.  Blaiujui,  Hist,  af  Put.  Eennuiny, 
ch.  29. 

A.  D.  1660-1672. — Effect  upon  the  American 
colonies,  and  their  relation  to  Great  Britain. 
See  iNn'Ki)  S'lA'nos  (iK  A.M.  ;   .\.  ]).  \K\-VWl. 

A.  D  1849  — Complete  repeal  of  the  British 
restrictive  Acts. — "  Tlie  i|uestiou  nl  llic  naviga- 
tion laws  was  .  .  .  lirought  forward  [in  the 
British  Parliament,  at  the  commenceinent  of  the 
.session  of  184!)]  .  .  .  with  a  fair  jirospect  of 
being  settled."  The  stringency  of  the  original 
act  of  1051  had  been  "slightly  miligated  by 
another  act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; 
but  the  moditicatious  thus  iutrodiuted  were  of 
slight  importance.  A  farther  relaxation,  made 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war  of  independence, 
allowed  the  jiroduce  of  the  United  Slates  to  be 
imported  in  ships  belonging  to  citizens  of  those 
states.  The  last  amendment  of  the  original  law 
was  obtained  in  the  year  1825  by  Mr.  Huskisson. 
who  made  some  important  changes  in  it.  The 
law,  then,  wliicli  the  legislature  had  to  recon- 
sider in  the  year  1849  stood  thus:  the  produce  of 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  might  be  imported 
from  places  out  of  Europ/:;  into  the  United  King- 
dom, if  to  be  u.sed  therein,  in  foreign  as  well  as 
in  British  ships,  provided  that  such  ships  were 
the  ships  of  the  country  of  which  the  goods  were 
the  produce,  and  from  which  they  were  imported. 
Goods  which  were  the  produce  of  Europe,  and 
which  were  not  enumerated  in  the  act,  miglit  be 
brought  thence  in  the  ships  of  an\-  countiy. 
Goods  sent  to  or  from  the  L'nited  Kingdom  to 
any  of  its  possessions,  or  from  one  colony  to  an- 
other, must  be  carried  in  British  ships,  or  in 
ships  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  pro- 
duced and  from  which  they  were  imported. 
Then  followed  some  stringent  definiticms  of  the 
conditions  which  constituted  a  vessel  a  British 
ship  in  the  seu.se  of  the  act.  These  restrictions 
were  not  without  their  defenders.  Even  the 
great  founder  of  economic  science,  Adam  Smith, 
while  admitting  that  the  navigation  laws  were 
inconsistent  with  that  perfect  freedom  of  trade 
which  he  contended  for,  sanctioned  their  continu- 
ance on  the  ground  that  defence  is  much  more 
important  than  opulence.  But  as  it  was  more 
and  more  strongly  felt  that  these  laws  were  part 
and  jiarcel  of  that  baneful  system  of  monopoly 
which,  under  the  name  of  protection,  had  so  long 
been  maintained  and  was  now  so  completely  ex- 
ploded, it  began  also  to  be  seriously  doubted 
whether  they  were  uecessaiy  to  the  defence  of 
the  nation.  .  .  .  Therefore,  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary in  this  year,  Mr.  Labouchere,  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  propcjsed  a  resolution  on  the 
subject  couched  in  the  following  terms:  'That 
it  is  expedient  to  remove  the  restrictions  which 
prevent  the  free  carriage  of  goods  by  sea  to  and 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  i3ritisli  pos- 
sessions abroad,  and  to  amend  the  laws  regulat- 
ing the  coasting  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
subject  nevertheless  to  such  control  by  her 
^Majesty  in  council  as  may  be  necessary;  and 
also  to  amend  the  laws  for  the  registration  of  ships 
and  seamen.'    A  long  debate  took  place  on  the 
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(lucstion  of  tlie  secon<l  reading  of  the  govern- 
ment measure.  .  .  .  214  members  followed  Jlr. 
Disraeli  into  the  lobby,  while  27.5  voted  with  the 
governmeut,  wliieli  therefore  had  a  majority  of 
61.  In  the  upper  house  Lord  Brougham  aston- 
ished friend  and  foe  by  coming  forward  as  the 
strenuous  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the 
ministerial  measure.  .  .  .  The  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  10.  The  smallness 
of  this  majority  caused  some  anxiety  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  with  regard  to  its  ulti- 
mate fate;  but  this  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  most  conspicuous  opponents 
of  the  bill,  which  consequently  passed  without 
farther  opposition." — W.  N.  Molesworth,  lliKt. 
of  Eng.,  1830-1874,  f,  2,  cli.  5. 

Also  ix:  J.  D.  J.  Kelley,  The  Qnestion  af 
S/n'j}.-<.  ch.  4. — S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  En//,  from  181."), 
c/i.  20  (v.  4). 

NAWAB-VIZIER,  OR  NEWAB-WU- 
ZEER,  of  Oude.     .See  Oude;  also  NAUon. 


NAXOS:    B.C.  490.— Destruction   by  the 

Persians.     See  Greece;  B.  V.  49i). 

B.  C.  466. —  Revolt  from  the  Delian  Con- 
federacy. —  Subjugation  by  Athens.  See 
Arill-.Ns:    B.  ('.  470-4(i(;. 

B.  C.  376. — Battle  between  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians. — .V  liattle  was  fought  in  Srpterul)er, 
B.  C.  370,  off  Na.\os,  between  a  Lacedanuouian 
tleet  of  60  triremes  and  an  Athenian  fleet  of  80. 
Forty-nine  of  the  former  were  disabled  or  cap- 
tured. "This  was  the  first  great  victory  .  .  . 
which  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the 
Peloponnesian  war." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
jit.  2.  ch.    77. 

A.  D.  1204-1567. — The  mediaeval  dukedom. 
— "In  the  iiartition  of  the  [Byzantine]  empire 
[after  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  1204, 
liy  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians],  the  twelve 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  which  had  formed 
the  theme  of  the  Egean  sea  in  the  provincial 
division  of  the  Bvzantine  empire,  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  crusading  iiarons;  Ijut  .Mark  Sanudo,  one  of 
Ihe  most  influential  of  the  Venetian  nobles  in  the 
expedition,  obtained  possession  of  the  principal 
part  of  tlie  ancient  theme  —  though  whether  by 
purchase  from  the  Frank  barons  to  whom  it  hail 
been  allotted,  or  by  grant  to  himself  from  the 
emperor,  is  not  known.  Sanudo,  however,  made 
his  appearance  at  the  parliament  of  Ravenika  as 
cue  of  tlie  great  feudatories  of  the  empire  of 
l!oniani;i,  and  was  invested  by  the  emperor 
Henry  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Archipelago, 
or  Naxos.  It  is  diflicult  to  say  on  what  precise 
footing  Sanudo  [daced  his  relations  with  the  re- 
l)ublic.  His  conduct  in  the  war  of  Crete  shows 
that  he  ventured  to  act  as  a  baron  of  Romania, 
or  an  independent  prince,  when  he  thought  his 
])ersonal  inten-'sts  at  variance  with  his  born  al- 
legiance to  Venice.  .  .  .  The  new  duke  and  his 
successors  were  com|)elled  by  their  position  to 
acknowledge  tliemselves,  in  some  degree,  vassals 
both  of  the  empire  of  Romania  and  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venice;  yet  they  acted  as  sovereign 
princes."  Nearly  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century  the  dukedom  passed  from  the  Sanudo 
family  to  the  Crispo  family,  who  reigned  under 
tlic  protection  of  Venice  until  l.j:J7.  when  the 
Duke  of  Naxos  was  redticed  to  vassalage  by  the 
Turkish  sultan  Suleiman.  Thirty  years  "later, 
his  title  and  authority  were  extinguished  by  tlie 


sultan,  on  the  petition  fjf  the  Greek  inhabitants, 
wiiii  could  not  endure  his  oppressive  and  dis- 
graceful government.  —  G.  Finlay,  Jlixt.  of 
Greece  from  its  Conquent  by  tlie  Grusaders,  ch.  10, 
sect,  1-3. 

Also  in;  Sir  J.  E.  Tcnnent,  IIi.it.  of  Modern 
Greece,  ch.  3.— H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Mauds  of  the 
Aer/ean,  ch.  4. 

NAZARETH,  Battle  of  (1799).  See 
F]iAN(i.:   .V.   I).  KOS-iril'.MAt-ocsT— .VfouST). 

NEANDERTHAL  MAN.— The  race  repre- 
sented by  a  reniarkalile  human  skull  and  imper- 
fect skeleton  found  in  18.i7,  in  a  limestone  cave 
in  the  Neanderthal.  Rhenish  Prussia,  and  thought 
to  be  the  most  primitive  race  of  which  any 
knowledge  has  yet  been  obtained. — J.  Geikie, 
I'n historic  Europe,  Ji.  22. 

•Vlso  i.\;  W.  B.  Dawkins,  Cave  Hunting,  p. 
2-1(1. 

NEAPOLIS,  Schools  of.— In  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Roman  empire,  "Neapolis  [modern 
Naples]  had  its  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
Athens;  its  .society  abounded  in  artists  and  men 
of  letters,  and  it  enjoyed  among  the  Romans  the 
title  of  the  learned,  which  comprehended  in  their 
view  the  [iraise  of  elegance  as  well  as  knowl- 
edge."— C.  Merivale.  Hist,  of  t!ie  lionxin.i.  ch.  40. 

NEAPOLIS  AND  PALiEFOLIS.— "Pa- 
laepolis  is  meiitioned  only  by  Livy:  it  was  an 
ancient  Cumaean  colony,  the  Cumaeans  having 
taken  refuge  there  across  the  sea.  Neapolis  de- 
rives its  name  from  being  a  much  later  settle- 
ment of  different  Greek  tribes,  and  was  perhaps 
not  founded  till  Olymp.  91.  about  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  as  a  fortress 
of  tlie  Greeks  against  the  Sabellians.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  .Vthenians  also  may  have  had 
a  share  in  it.  Both  towns,  however,  were  of 
Chalcidian  origin  and  formed  one  united  state, 
which  at  that  lime  may  have  been  in  possession 
of  Ischia.  5Ian\-  absurdities  have  been  written 
about  the  site  of  PaIae|iolis,  and  most  of  all  by 
Italian  antiquaries.  We  have  no  data  to  go 
upon  except  the  two  statements  in  Livy,  that 
Palaejiolis  was  situated  by  the  side  of  Neapolis, 
and  that  the  Romans  [in  the  second  Samnite 
war]  had  pitched  their  camp  between  the  two 
towns.  The  ancient  Neapolis  was  undoubtedly 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  modern  city  of 
Naples  above  the  church  of  Sta.  Rosa;  the  coast 
is  now  considerably  advanced.  People  have 
sought  for  Palaepolis  likewise  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  modern  city.  ...  I  alone  should 
never  have  discovered  its  true  site,  but  my  friend, 
the  Count  de  Serre,  a  French  statesman,  who  in 
his  early  life  had  been  in  the  army  and  had  thus 
acquired  a  quick  and  certain  military  eye,  tlis- 
covered  it  in  a  walk  wdiich  I  took  with  liini. 
The  town  was  situated  on  the  outer  side  of 
iMount  Posilipo,  where  the  (|uarantine  now  is." — 
B.  (.;.  Niebuhr,  Lo-Ik.  on.  the  Jli«t.  of  Home.  lect. 
40  (('.  1). — "  Parllienope  was  an  ancient  Greek 
colony  founded  by  the  Cludcidians  of  Cuma  on 
the  northern  pari,  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  In 
after  years  another  city  sprung  up  a  little  to  the 
south,  wdience  the  original  Parthenope  was  called 
Pahepolis  or  Old-town,  while  the  new  town 
took  the  name  of  Neapolis.  The  latter  preserves 
its  name  in  the  modern  Na]des. "  Pahepolis  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  I!.  C.  327,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  .second  Samnite  War,  and  is  heard  of 
no  more.      Neapolis  made  peace   with  them   and 
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lived.— ir,  (1.  Liddcll,  ///»/.  of  n„inc,   bk.   3,   ch. 
21  {i\  I). 

NEAPOLIS  (Syracuse^     Sec  Tumknitks. 

NEARDA.     !Sir  .Ikws;    P..  C.  .WO— A.  1).  .10. 

NEBRASKA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
Sci:  Amkiuc.v.n  AuOltlGINES:  P.WVNKE  (C.\I)1)<).\.N) 
FAMri.Y. 

A.  D.  1803. —  Embraced  in  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.     See  Ldiisiana  :  A.  1).  17!IS-lso:!. 

A.  D.  1854. — Territorial  organization. — The 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill. —Repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  Suu  U.mtiod  St.^tks  of 
Am.:  a.  1).  1H.".4. 

A.  D.  1867. — Admission  to  the  Union. — Xc- 
braska  wa.s  organized  as  a  St.ati'  and  admitteil  to 
tlif  Union  in  1807. 


Sec  Fk.vnce;  A.  I). 
(A.  D. 


685). 


NECKER,  Ministry  of. 

lTr4-17S.s.  1,1  17S!I  (.JiNKi. 

NECTANSMERE,  Battle   of 
Sec  Sco'ri.vNi):  Ttii  ('kxitkv. 

NEERWINDEN,   OR    LANDEN,   Battle 
of  (1693).     Sec  Fk.v.nck:  A.  1).  lli!!:!  (.Ii  i,v). .  .  . 
Battle   of  (1793).       Sci-    Fu.vnck:    A.    1).    ITiK! 
(Feijiuauy — Ai'iui.l 

NEGRITO.— "The  term  Nesritn.  i.  c.  'Litik' 
Negro,'  [was]  long  applied  Iiy  the  Spaniards  to 
the  dark  ihvartish  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Luzon, 
and  .some  others  of  the  Pliilippine  Islands.  Here 
it  will  be  e.xtendeil  to  the  ihvartish  negroid  tribes 
in  the  Amlanian  Islands  and  interior  of  JIalaeea, 
but  to  no  others." — A.  II.  Keane,  Philohiijij  ainl 
ICl!(ii(/1r,(jji  iift.lie  Interocenuic  Riicex  (upp.  to  Will- 
Inrc's  IMIiniild'.t  Anntrakmn),  xert.  4. 

NEGRO,  The.     See  Afihca:  Tin-:  i.miaiui 
iN(i  RAei;s. 

NEGRO  PLOT,  Imagined  in  New  York. 
See  Xiow  YoiiK:  A.  1).  1741. 

NEGRO    SLAVERY.      Sec   Sl.\vei!y:  Xe- 

(iltO. 

NEGRO  SUFFRAGE.  See  United  St .vrEs 
OP  Am.:  a.  I).  1807  (.lANUAitY),  and  (Maucii); 
and  1808-1870. 

NEGRO  TROOPS,  in  the  American  Civil 
War.  Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1802 
(.May:  Sui'tii  Cakoi.i.na). 


NEGROPONT:  The  Name.— The  ancient 
island  of  pjulxea  received  from  the  Venetians  tlie 
name  Xegropont.  "  In  the  middle  ages,  Eubcea 
was  called  Egripo,  a  corruption  of  Euripus,  the 
name  of  the  town  built  upon  the  ruins  of  Chalcis. 
The  Venetians,  who  obtained  posscs.sion  of  the 
island  upon  the  dismemberment  of  the  Byzantine 
empire  by  the  Latins,  called  it  Negropont,  prob- 
ably a  corruption  of  Egripo,  and  'pontc.'  a 
bridge.'' — \V.  Smith,  Vict,  of  (Jnik  and  lioimni. 
Oeiii/. 

A.  D.  1470. — Capture  and  Massacre  by  the 
Turks.     See  Greece;  A.  D.  1454-1479. 

NEGUS,  OR   NEGOOS,  The.     See  Auys- 

SINIA:    1.")-10tII  CEXTtlUKS. 

NEHAVEND,  Battle  of.  Sec  Mahometan 
CoN()rEST:  A.  D.  0:i'.>-(i."il. 

NELSON'S  FARM,  OR  GLENDALE, 

Battle  of.     See  United  St.\tes  oe  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1802  (.June — .July:  Virginia). 

NEMEDIANS,  The.— It  is  among  the  le- 
gends of  the  Irish  that  tlieir  island  was  settled, 
about  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  by  a 
colony  of  descendants  from  Japliet,  led  by  one 


Nemodius.  from  whom  they  and  their  posterity 
took  the  name  of  Xeinedians.  The  Nemcdians 
were  afterwards  subjugated  by  a  host  of  African 
sea-rovers,  known  as  Fomoriaus.  l)ut  were  de- 
livered from  these  in  time  by  a  fresh  colony  of 
tlieir  kindred  from  the  Eiist  called  the  Fir  liolgs. 
— T.   Wriuht.   Hist.  .,f  Inl.nol.  I,l,\  1,  rh.  •>. 

NEMEAN  AND  ISTHMIAN  GAMES.— 
"Tlie  Xemean  and  Isthmian  [games  in  ancient 
Greece]  were  celebrated  each  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  at  ditVercnl  seasons  of  the  year:  the 
foi'rncr  in  the  ])lain  of  X'^emca,  in  Argolis,  under 
the  presidency  of  Argos;  the  latter  in  the 
Corinthian  isthmus,  tmdcr  the  presidency  of 
Corinlli.  These,  like  the  Pytliian  and  Olymjiic 
games,  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity,  though 
the  form  in  which  they  were  finally  established 
was  of  late  institution;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  they  were  really  suggested  by  the  tradition 
of  ancient  festivals,  which  had  served  to  cement 
an  Aniphictvonic  confederacy." — C.  Thirlwall, 
Hist.  afCireri'.  i-li.  10. 

NEMETACUM.— Modern  AiTas.     See  Bel- 

ci.K. 

NEMETES,  The.     See  Vangiones. 

NEMI,  Priest  of.     See  Arician  Grove. 

NEMOURS,  Treaty  and  Edict  of.  See 
Fran(  e;  .\.  I).  I."i84-l.-isii. 

NEODAMODES.— Enfraneliised  helots,  in 
ancient  Sparta. — G.  Grote,  //i.vi.  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  r.i 

NEOLITHIC  PERIOD.     See  Stone  Age. 

NEOPLATONICS,  The.— "  There  now  [in 
the  third  century  after  C'lirist]  arose  another 
school,  which  from  its  first  beginnings  aimounced 
it.self  as  a  reform  and  support  of  the  ancient 
faith,  and,  consequently,  as  an  enemy  of  the 
new  religion.  Tliis  was  the  Xeoplatonic  .school 
of  Alexandria,  founded  by  Anunonius  Saccas 
and  Plotinus,  and  which  was  afterwards  repre- 
sented by  Porjiliyrius,  Amelius,  and  lamblicus. 
The  doctrine  of  this  school  was  the  last,  and  in 
many  respects  the  best  production  of  paganism, 
now  in  its  final  struggle;  the  effort  of  a  society, 
which  acknowledged  its  own  defects,  to  regen- 
erate and  to  purify  itself.  Philo.sophy,  and  the 
religion  of  the  vulgar,  hitherto  scpanited  and  ir- 
reconcilable, joined  in  harmony  together  for 
mutual  support,  and  for  a  new  existence?  The 
Xeoplatonics  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  unite 
the  different  systems  of  philosophy,  especially 
the  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and  Aristotelean,  in 
one  body  with  the  principles  of  oriental  learning, 
and  thus  to  raise  an  edifice  of  universal,  absolute 
truth.  In  the  same  manner  they  representeil  tlic 
v:iried  forms  of  eastern  and  western  religious 
worslii])  as  one  entire  whole,  which  had  mani- 
fested itself  indeed  in  different  ways,  but  at  the 
foimdation  of  which  there  lay  the  same  true 
faitli.  They  taught  that  'every  kind  of  liomage 
and  adoration,  wliich  men  offer  to  superior  be- 
ings, is  referred  to  heroes,  demons,  or  Gods,  but, 
fimUIy,  to  the  one  most-higli  God,  the  author  of 
all:  that  these  demons  are  tlie  chiefs  and  genii  of 
the  different  parts,  elements,  and  powers  of  the 
world,  of  people,  countries,  and  cities,  to  ob- 
tain whose  favour  and  jirotection,  it  behoved  men 
to  honour  them  according  to  the  rites  and  cus- 
toms of  the  ancients.'  It  is,  therefore,  manifest 
tliat  these  philosophers  were  essentially  hostile 
to  the  Christian  religion, —  the  e.xclusive  charac- 
ter of  which,  and  tendency  to  destroy  all  otiier 
religious,    stood    in    direct   contrast   with   their 
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doctrines:  ami  as  their  school  was  in  its  vigour 
at  tlie  very  time  in  wliicli  C'hristiauitv  made  its 
most  rapid  advances,  and  liad  strucli  Paganism 
with  a  mortal  wound,  they  employed  tliemselves 
especially,  and  more  earnestly,  tlian  other  pliilos- 
opliers,  to  maintain  their  own  tenets,  and  to 
destroy  Christianity.  They  in  nowise,  however, 
desired  to  defend  lieathenism.  or  its  worship,  in 
their  then  degenerate  and  degrading  state:  their 
ide.il  was  a  more  pure,  more  noble,  spiritualized, 
polytheism,  to  establisli  which  was  the  object 
whicli  tliej'  had  proposed  to  tliemselves.  Wliilst, 
therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  they  preserved  the 
ancient  and  genuine  truths  which  had  sprung 
from  priraitire  tradition,  and  purified  them  from 
recent  errors  and  deformations;  on  the  other, 
they  adopted  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  hated 
Cliristianity,  ami  souglit  to  reform  i)agauism  by 
the  aid  of  "lisht  wliich  had  streamed  upon  them 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Churcli.  This  admis- 
sion and  employment  of  Cliristian  truths  are 
easily  explained,"  if  it  be  true,  that  two  of  their 
chiefs,  Ammonius  and  Porphyrius,  had  been 
Christians.  It  is  well  known  that  they  received 
instructions  from  Cliristian  masters.  .  .  .  This 
uniformity,  or  imitation,  consists  not  only  in  the 
use  of  terms,  but  in  essential  dogmas.  The  Neo- 
platonic  idea  of  three  hyjiostases  in  one  Godhead 
would  not  have  been  heard  of,  if  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  had  not  jireceded  it.  .  .  . 
Their  doctrines  respecting  the  minor  Gods,  their 
influence  and  connexion  with  tlie  supreme  Being, 
approached  near  to  the  Christian  dogma  of  the 
angels.  >ror  is  the  influence  of  Christianity  less 
evi<lent  in  the  pure  and  grave  morality  of  the 
Neoplatonics:  in  their  lessons  which  teach  the 
purifying  of  fallen  souls,  the  detachment  from 
the  senses,  the  crucifying  ...  of  the  affections 
and  passions,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  the 
Christian,  from  tiio  commingled  pagan,  elements. 
The  Xeoplatonics  endeavoured  to  reform  poly- 
theism by  giving  to  men  a  doctrine  more  pure 
concerning  the  Gods,  by  attributing  an  allegori- 
cal sense  to  the  fables,  and  a  moral  signification 
to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  religion:  tlie}' 
sought  to  raise  the  souls  of  men  to  piety,  and  re- 
jected from  their  mythology  many  of  the  de- 
grading narrations  with  which  it  had  before 
abounded.  It  was  their  desire  also  to  abolish  the 
.sacritices,  for  tlie  Go<ls  could  only  abhor  the 
slaughter,  the  dismemlierment  and  the  burning 
of  animals.  But  at  the  same  time  they  reduced 
to  a  theory  the  a]iparitions  of  the  Gods:  tliey  de- 
clared magic  to  be  the  most  divine  of  .sciences: 
they  taught  and  defended  tlieurg}',  or  the  art  of 
invoking  the  Gods  (those  of  an  inferior  order, 
who  were  united  to  matter),  and  of  compelling 
them  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  men." — J.  J. 
I.  DiMlinger,  I'liM.  af  the  C%)iirh,  i\  I,  pp.  70-73. 

Also  I.N :  F.  Ueberwe.g,  Hist,  of  Phil/isophi/, 
xert.  00-70  (i'.   1). — C.  Kingsley,  Alextmdna  and 

II,, ■    <rh<,ol>,. 

NEPAUL,  OR  NIPAL,  English  war  with 
the  Ghorkas  of.     S.c  Im)i\:  .V.  D.    IsiLVlsUi. 

NEPHTHALITES,  The.  .See  IIi.ns,  Tiik 
Wiirji;. 

NERAC,  Treaty  of.  See  Fk.\.n-ci::  A.  1). 
15Ts-l.-,sii. 

NERSSHEIM,  Battle  of.  See  Fit.\.NC[:: 
A,  1),   1  T'.Hi  (.Xi'itii.— 1 1(  ror.Kin. 

NERI  AND  BIANCHI  (Blacks  and 
Whites),  The.  See  Fr.oitK.NCE:  A.  U.  129.")- 
1300,  and  1301-1313. 


NERIUM,  Headland  of. —  The  ancient  name 

of  CaiH-  Finisterrc. 

NERO,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  54-68. 

NERONIA. —  Games  instituted  by  Nero,  to 
be  coiiducled  in  the  Greek  fashion  and  to  recur 
periodicallv.  like  the  Olvmpian. 

NERVA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  90-98. 

NERVII,  The.— A  tribe  in  Belgic  Gaul,  at 
the  time  of  Ciiesar's  conquest,  which  occupied 
the  country  "between  the  Sambre  and  the 
Scheldt  (French  and  Belgic  Hainaut,  provinces 
of  Southern  Brabant,  of  Antwerp,  and  part  of 
Eastern  Flanders).  The  writers  posterior  to 
Ca3sar  mention  Bagacum  (Bavay)  as  their  princi- 
pal town." — Napoleon  III.,  lU.st.  of  (.'mmr,  bk. 
3,  ch.  2,  foot-note{v.  2). —  The  tribe  was  destroyed 
by  CiTsar.  See  Belg.e,  C.es.\r's  c.iMP.\"iGN 
.\(;aixst  the. 

NESSA:  Destruction  by  the  Mongols 
(I220I.     Sii-  Kiiiiu.issAN:   A.  I),  10-'i)-1-2lM 

NESTORIAN  AND  MONOPHYSITE 
CONTROVERSY.— Tlie  great  religious  con- 
troversy of  the  Christian  world  in  tlie  fourth 
century,  relating  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity, 
having  been  settled  by  the  triumph  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Athanasius  over  tlie  doctrine  of  Arius, 
it  was  succeeded  in  the  fifth  centuiy  li.y  a  still 
more  violent  disputation,  which  concerned  the 
yet  profounder  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.  To 
the  dogmatists  of  one  party  it  was  wickedness  to 
distinguish  the  divine  nature  and  the  human 
nature  which  they  believed  to  be  united  in  Christ ; 
to  the  dogmatists  of  the  other  side  it  was  sin  to 
confound  them.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  became 
the  implacable  leader  of  the  first  part_y.  Xesto- 
rius.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  forced  to 
the  front  of  the  battle  on  the  other  side  and  be- 
came its  martyr.  The  opponents  of  Xestorius 
gained  advantages  in  the  contest  from  the  then 
rapidly  growing  tendency  in  the  Christian  world 
to  pay  divine  lionors  to  the  Virgin  Mary  as  the 
Mother  of  God.  To  Nestorius  and  those  who 
believed  with  him,  this  was  abhorrent.  "Like 
can  but  bear  like."  .said  Xestorius  in  one  of  his 
sermons:  "a  human  mother  can  only  bear  a 
human  being.  God  was  not  born  —  he  dwelt  in 
that  which  was  born."  But  the  mob  was  too 
easily  charmed  with  Mariolatry  to  be  moved  by 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  and  Cyril  led  tlie  mob, 
not  only  in  Alexandria,  where  it  murdered  Hy- 
patia  and  massacred  Jews  at  his  bidding,  but  gen- 
erally throughout  the  Christian  world.  A  Coun- 
cil called  at  Ephesus  in  431  and  recognized  as 
the  third  (Ecumenical  Council,  condemned  Xes- 
torius and  degraded  him  from  his  episcopal 
throne;  but  a  minority  disputed  its  procedure 
and  organized  a  rival  Council,  which  retorted 
anathemas  and  excommunications  against  Cyril 
and  his  friends.  The  emperor  at  last  interfered 
and  dissolved  both;  but  Xestorius,  four  years 
later,  was  exiled  to  the  l.iliyan  desert  and  jierse- 
cuted  remorselessly  until  he  dieil.  Meantime 
the  doctrine  of  Cyril  had  been  carried  to  another 
stage  of  development  by  one  of  his  mo.st  ardent 
supporters,  the  Egyptian  monk  ICutyches,  who 
maintained  that  tlie  human  nature  of  Christ  was 
absorbed  in  the  divine  nature.  Both  forms  of 
the  doctrine  of  one  nature  in  the  Son  of  God 
seem  to  have  aei|uired  somewhat  confusedl}'  the 
name  of  .Monoiihysitc,  though  the  latter  tenet  is 
more  often  called  Kutyehian,  from  the  name  of 
its  chief  promulgator.  It  kindled  new  tires  in 
the  controversy.     In  449,  a  second   Council  at 
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Ephesus,  whieli  is  culled  the  "  Robber  Synod  "  on 
account  of  the  pecidiMi-  violence  and  indecency 
of  its  proceedings,  sustained  the  .Miinii|ihysites. 
Cut  two  years  later,  in  •t.'jl,  the  vani|uished 
party,  supported  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  at 
Rome,  succeeded  in  assendiling  a  Council  atChal- 
cedon  which  laid  down  a  delinition  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  atfirmini;-  the  existence  of  two  natures 
in  one  person,  and  which  nevertheless  condemned 
Nestonanism  and  Mnnoiiliysitisin,  alike.  Their 
success  onl}'  inllanied  the  passions  of  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  Viriiin  as  the  "Mother  of  (Jod," 
"  Everywhere  monks  were  at  the  head  of  the  rc- 
lijrious  revolution  whi<h  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon."  In  Jerusalem  "the 
very  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  mercies  ran  with 
blood  shed  in  bis  name  by  his  ferocious  self-called 
disciples."  At  Alexandria,  a  bishop  was  mur- 
dered in  the  baptistery  of  his  church.  At  Con- 
.stantinople,  ftu'  sixty  years,  there  went  on  a 
succession  of  bloody  tumults  and  lierce  revolu- 
tionary conspiracies  which  contiiuniU}' shook  the 
imperial  throne  and  <lisorsauized  every  part  of 
society,  all  turning  upon  tlie  tlieological  question 
of  one  nature  or  two  in  the  incarnate  Son  of 
God.  The  Emperor  Zeno  "  after  a  vain  attempt 
to  obtain  the  opinions  of  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries,  without  assendiling  a  new  Council, 
a  measure  which  ex|ierience  bad  shown  to  exas- 
perate rather  than  apiiease  the  strife,  Zeno  issued 
his  famous  Ilenoticon,  or  Edict  of  Union.  .  .  . 
It  aimed  not  at  the  reconcilement  of  the  conflict- 
ing opinions,  but  hoped,  by  avoiding  all  expres- 
sions offensive  to  cither  party,  to  allow  them  to 
meet  together  in  Christian  amitv. "  The  Ilenot- 
icon only  multiplied  tlie  factions  in  number  and 
lieateil  the  strife  between  them.  The  successor 
of  Zeno,  Anastasius,  liecame  a  partisan  in  the 
fray,  and  tbrcjugh  much  of  his  reign  of  twenty- 
seven  years  the  conflict  raged  more  fiercely  than 
ever.  Constantinople  was  twice,  at  least,  in  in- 
surrection. "The  blue  and  green  factions  of  the 
Circus  —  such  is  the  language  of  the  times  — 
gave  place  to  these  more  maddening  cijiifiicts. 
The  hymn  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven  [the  Trisa- 
giou]  was  the  liattle-cry  on  earth."  At  length 
the  death  of  Anastasius  ended  the  strife.  His 
successor  Justin  (A.  I).  •Tiy),  bowed  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  —  the  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  —  and  invoked  his  aid.  The  Eastern 
world,  exhausted,  followed  generally  the  em- 
peror's example  in  taking  the  orthodoxy  of 
Rome  for  the  orthodoxy  of  Christianity.  Nesto- 
rianism  and  ]\[ono]ihysitisni  in  their  extreme 
forms  were  driven  from  the  open  tield  in  the 
Christian  world,  but  liotli  survived  and  have 
transmitted  their  remains  to  the  present  day. 
— H,  H.  ]\Iilman,  Iliiit.  nf  Latin  Christianity,  hk. 
2,  ch.  3-4,  hk.  3,  ch.  1,  and  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Unman  Empire,  ch.  47.  —  J.  Alzog,  Vnirersal 
Chnrch  History.  %d  epoch,  ch.  2. — See,  also,  Nes- 

TORI.\XS;  J.VCOBITE  CllUIiCn;  and  MONOTHELITE 
COXTKOVERSY. 

NESTORIANS,  The.— "  Within  the  limits 

of  the  Roman  empire  .  .  .  this  sect  was  rapidly 
extirpated  by  per.secution  [see  above,  Nestorian 
AND  MoxopiivsiTE  CONTROVERSY] ;  and  even  in 
the  patriarchate  of  Autioch,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  tenets  of  Xestorius  at  first  found  great- 
est favotu',  it  had  disapjieared  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Ju.stinian  [A.  D.  5'2T-.i6.5].  But  another  field 
lay  open  to  it  in  the  Persian  kingdom  of  the  Sas- 


sanida;,  and  in  this  it  idtimately  struck  its  roots 
deeply.  The  Chalda'an  clairch,  which  at  the 
begiiming  of  tlie  tiflh  ceMlnry  was  in  a  (lourisli- 
ing  condition,  had  been  founded  by  missionaries 
from  Syria;  its  jirimale,  or  ('albolicos,  was  de- 
pendent on  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  in  re- 
spect of  language  and  discipline  it  was  closely 
connected  with  the  Syrian  church.  It  is  not 
surjirising,  therefore,  to  find  that  sonKt  of  its 
mend)ers  leid,  a  ready  ear  to  the  Xestorian  doc- 
trines. This  was  csp<'cially  the  case  with  the 
church-teachers  of  the  famous  .scnnnary  at 
Edes.sa  in  Jlcsopotamia.  .  .  .  One  of  their  num- 
ber, Barsumas,  who  was  bishop  of  the  city  of 
Nisibis  from  43.5  to  48(5,  by  his  long  and  active 
labours  contributed  most  of  all  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  Nestorian  church  in  Pcr.sia.  He 
persuaded  the  king  Pherozes  (Firuz)  that  the 
antagonism  of  his  own  sect  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  established  church  of  the  Ronnui  empire 
would  jirove  a  safeguard  for  Persia.  .  .  .  From 
that  time  Nestorianism  became  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  tolerated  in  Persia.  .  .  .TheCathol- 
icos  of  Chalda'a  now  threw  off  his  dependence 
on  Antioch,  and  assumed  the  title  of  Patriarch 
of  Babj'lon.  The  school  of  Edessa,  which  in  489 
was  again  broken  up  Iiy  the  Greek  emperor, 
Zeno,  was  transferred  to  Nisibis,  and  in  that 
place  continued  for  .several  centuries  to  be  an 
important  centn'  of  theological  learning,  and  es- 
peciall_v  of  biblical  studies.  ...  In  the  sixth 
century  the  Nestorians  had  established  churches 
from  the  Persian  Gidf  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
had  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  Medes,  the 
Bactrians,  the  Huns,  and  the  Indians,  and  as 
far  as  tlie  coast  of  Malabar  and  the  island  of 
Ceylon.  At  a  later  period,  starting  from  Balk 
and  Samarcaud,  they  spread  Christianity  among 
the  nomad  Tartar  tribes  in  the  remote  valleys  of 
the  Imaus;  and  the  inscription  of  Siganfu,  which 
was  discovered  in  China,  and  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  considered  to  be  above  suspicion,  de- 
scribes the  fortunes  of  the  Nestorian  church  in 
that  country  from  tlie  first  mission,  A.  D.  636,  to 
the  year  in  which  that  monument  was  set  up, 
A.  D.  781.  In  the  ninth  century,  during  the 
rule  of  the  calijihs  at  Bagdad,  the  patriarch  re- 
moved to  that  city,  and  at  this  period  twenty-five 
metropolitans  were  subject  to  him.  .  .  .  From 
the  eleventh  century  onwards  the  prosperity  of 
the  Chaldasan  church  declined,  owing  to  the  ter- 
rible persecutions  to  wdiicli  its  members  were  ex- 
posed. Foremost  among  these  was  the  attack 
of  Timour  the  Tartar,  wlio  almost  exterminated 
them.  "Within  tlie  present  century  their  dimin- 
ished numliers  have  been  still  further  thinned  by 
frightful  massacres  infiicted  by  the  Kurds.  Their 
headquarters  now  are  a  remote  and  rugged  val- 
ley in  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Greater  Zab.  .  .  .  Beyond  the  boundary 
which  separates  Turkey  from  Persia  to  the  south- 
ward of  Mount  Ararat,  a  similar  community  is 
settled  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Urumia.  A  still 
larger  colony  is  found  at  3Iosul,  and  others  .  .  . 
elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tigris. 
.  .  .  Of  their  widely  extended  missicnis  only 
one  fragment  now  remains,  in  the  Christians 
of  St.  Thomas  on  the  JIalabar  coast  of  India." — 
H.  F.  Tozer,  The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, ch.  5. 

Also  IN:  E.  Gilibon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Ronot/i  Empire,  cli.  47. 

NETAD,  Battle  of.      See  Hrxs:  A.  D.  453. 
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The  Land. — "The  north-western  corner  of  the 
vast  pluiu  which  extends  from  the  German  ocean 
to  tlxe  L'ral  mountains  is  occupied  by  the  coun- 
tries called  the  Netherlands  [Low  Countries]. 
This  small  triangle,  enclosed  between  France, 
Germany,  and  the  sea,  is  divided  1>\'  the  modern 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions.  .  .  .  Geographically  and 
ethnographically,  the  Low  Countries  belong  both 
to  GaTd  and  to  Germany.  It  is  even  doubtful  to 
which  of  the  two  the  Batavian  island,  which  is 
the  core  of  the  whole  country,  was  reckoned  by 
the  Romans.  It  is,  however,  most  proljable  that 
all  the  lanil,  with  the  exception  of  Friesland, 
was  considered  a  ]:)art  of  Gaul.  Three  great 
rivers  —  the  Rliine,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Scheld  — 
had  deposited  their  slime  for  ages  among  the 
dunes  and  sandbanks  heaved  up  by  the  ocean 
around  their  mouths.  A  delta  was  thus  formed, 
habitable  at  last  for  man.  It  was  l.iy  nature  a 
wide  morass,  in  which  oozy  islands  and  savage 
forests  were  inters]iersed  among  lagoons  and 
shallows :  a  district  lying  partly  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean  at  its  higher  tides,  subject  to  con- 
stant overflow  from  the  rivers,  and  to  frequent 
and  terrible  inundations  by  the  sea.  .  .  .  Here, 
within  a  half-submerged  territoiy,  a  race  of 
wretched  icthyopbagi  dwelt  ujion  'teri.)cu,'  or 
mounds,  which  they  had  raised,  like  beavers, 
above  the  almost  fluid  soil.  Here,  at  a  later  day. 
the  same  race  chained  the  tyrant  Ocean  and  his 
mighty  streams  into  subserviency,  forcing  tliein 
to  fertilize,  to  render  commodious,  to  cover  with 
a  beneficent  network  of  veins  and  arteries,  and  to 
bind  by  w-atery  highwaj'S  with  the  farthest  ends 
of  the  world,  a  cotmtry  disinherited  by  nature 
of  its  rights.  A  region,  outcast  of  ocean  and 
earth,  wrested  at  last  from  both  domains'  their 
richest  treasures.  A  race,  engaged  for  genera- 
tions in  stubborn  conflict  wiTh  the  angry  ele- 
ments, was  unconsciously  educating  itself  for  its 
great  struggle  with  the  still  more  savage  desjiot- 
ism  of  man.  The  whole  territory  of  the  Nether- 
lands was  girt  with  forests.  Au  extensive  belt 
of  woodland  skirted  the  sea-coast,  reaching  be- 
yond the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  Along  the  outer 
edge  of  this  liarrier,  the  dunes  cast  up  by  the 
sea  were  prevented  by  the  clo.se  tangle  of  thickets 
from  drifting  further  inward,  and  thus  formed 
a  breastwork  which  time  and  art  were  to 
strengtlien.  The  groves  of  Haarlem  and  the 
Hague  are  relics  of  this  ancient  forest.  The 
Badahuenna  wood,  horrid  with  Druidic  sacri- 
fices, extended  along  the  eastern  line  of  the  van- 
ished lake  of  Flevo.  The  vast  llercynian  forest, 
nine  days'  journey  in  breadth,  closed  in  the  cotm- 
try on  the  German  side,  stretching  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  remote  regions  of  the 
Uacians,  in  such  vague  immensity  (says  the  con- 
queror of  the  whole  country)  that  no  German, 
after  traveling  sixty  days,  had  ever  reached,  or 
even  heard  of,  its  commencement.  On  the  south, 
the  famous  groves  of  Ardennes,  haunteil  liy  faun 
and  salyr,  embowered  the  country,  and  .sepaV.'iled 
it  from  Celtic  Gaul.  Thus  inundated  by  juighty 
rivers,  quaking  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
belted  aliout  by  hirsute  forests,  this  low  laud, 
nether  land,  hollow  land,  or  Holland,  seemed 
harilly  deserving  the  arms  of  the  all-accom- 
plished Roman." — J.  L.  Motley,  Tlie  Jiixe  of  the 
Diilck  ItcjiiiUic,  iiitrod.,  sect.  1. 


The  early  inhabitants.    SccBelg^;  Nervii: 

B.\TAVi.\Ns;  and  Fiiisians. 

A.  D.  69. — Revolt  of  the  Batavians  under 
Civilis.      See  ]' MAVI.Ws. 

4-9th  Centuries. — Settlement  and  domina- 
tion of  the  Franks.  See  Fu.vnks;  also.  Gaii.: 
A.  D.  3.Vj-3(il. 

A.  D.  843-870. — Partly  embraced  in  the 
kingdom  of  Lotharingia. — The  partitioning. 
See  Lokuaink:  A.  D.  S43-S70. 

(Flandersi :  A.  D.  863-1383.— The  Flemish 
towns  and  counts.     See  Fi.andisrs. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  922-1345. — The  early 
Counts  of  Holland. — "It  was  in  the  year  'J22 
that  Charles  the  .Sinqile  [of  France]  presented  to 
Count  Dirk  the  territory  of  Holland,  by  letters 
patent.  This  narrow  hook  of  land,  destined,  in 
future  ages,  to  be  the  cradle  of  a  considerable  em- 
pire, stretcliing  through  both  hemispheres,  was, 
thenceforth,  the  inheritance  of  Dirk's  descen- 
dants. Historicall}',  therefore,  he  is  Dirk  1., 
Count  of  Holland.  .  .  .  From  the  time  of  the 
first  Dirk  to  the  close  of  the  13th  century  there 
were  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  unbroken 
male  descent,  a  long  line  of  Dirks  and  Florences. 
This  iron-handed,  hot-headed,  adventurous  race, 
placed  as  sovereign  upou  its  little  sandy  hook, 
making  ferocious  exertions  to  swell  into  largo 
consequence,  cou(|uering  a  mile  or  two  of  morass 
or  Ijarren  furze,  after  harder  blows  and  bloodier 
encounters  than  might  have  established  an  em- 
)nre  imdev  more  favorable  circumstances,  at  last 
dies  out.  The  countship  falls  to  the  house  of 
Avenues,  Counts  of  Haiuault.  Holland,  together 
with  Zeland.  which  it  had  annexed,  is  thus  joined 
to  the  iirovince  of  Ilainault.  At  the  end  of 
:  another  half  centiuy  the  Ilainault  line  expires. 
William  the  Fourth  died  childless  in  135.'5 
[1345?]."—.!.  L.  Motley,  liise  of  the  Dutch  Be- 

jiilfilic.  iiitivd..  sect.  .5-6. 

A.  D.  I3-I5th  Centuries. — Relations  with 
the  Hanseatic  League.     See  Haxsa  Towns. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1345-1354.— The  Rise  of 
the  Hooks  and  the  Kabeljauws,  or  Cods. — "  On 
the  death  of  William  IV.  [Count  of  Holland] 
without  issue  in  1345,  his  sister,  marrieil  to  the 
Emperor  Louis,  became  Countess  of  Zealand, 
Holland,  Friczlaud  and  Ilainault.  But  her  hus- 
band dying  soon  afterwards,  many  of  the  noblesse, 
whom  she  had  offended  by  the  attempt  to  restrain 
their  excesses,  instigated  her  sou  to  assume  the 
sovereigntv.  In  the  sanguiiuiry  struggle  which 
ensued,  the  people  generally  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Margaret."  They  "looked  forward  to  the 
necessities  of  a  female  reign  as  likely  to  afford 
them  opportunities  to  win  further  innuunities.  as 
tlie  condition  of  their  support  against  the  turbu- 
lent nobles.  Did  not  these  live,  like  the  great 
fish,  by  devouring  the  smaller  ones  '!  And  how 
could  they  be  checked  but  by  the  hooks  wdiich, 
though  insignificant  in  appearance,  when  aptly 
u.sed  would  be  too  strong  for  them.  Such  was 
file  talk  of  the  peoiile;  and  from  these  house- 
hold wonls  arose  the  memorable  epitlu'ls.  which 
in  after  years  were  heard  in  every  civic  l.irawl, 
and  above  the  din  and  death-cry  of  many  a  bat- 
tle-field. Certain  of  the  nobles  adhered  to  the 
eau.se  of  the  Hooks,  while  some  of  the  cities, 
among  whidi  were  Delft.  IlaarU'ni.  Dort.  ami 
Rotterdam,  supjjorted  the  Kabeljauws  [or  Cods]. 
The  conunimily  was  divided  into  |)a,rties  rather 
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Ili.ui  iiilo  classi'S,  ...  Ill  the  cMispci-aliiiii  (if 
iiiuUml  injury,  tlif  priiiiavy  ciuisi'  cil'  i|iiarri'l  wiis 
soon  fnrt;-(illcii.  Tlu'  1  looks  were  ]irouil  of  llie 
ncecssioii  of  a  lord  lo  tlK'ir  raiik.s;  and  the  Kalicl- 
jiiuws  weiv  ('(|iially  iilad  of  tlic  valualili'  aid 
which  11  wcallhj'  and  populous  town  was  able  to 
adord.  The  majority  of  tiio  cities, —  perhaps 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  all  of  them, — 
favoured  the  Hook  iiarty.  as  the  preponderance 
of  the  landowners  lay  in  the  oppo.sile  scale.  But 
no  adherence  to  antagonistic  jirinciples,  or  even 
a  systcmalic  jirofcssion  of  tliein,  is  traceable 
lliroug'hont  tile  varyin;^  struijfj'lc.  .  .  .  In  Frie/.- 
land  the  two  factions  were  desijrnateil  by  the 
rceriniinative  epithets  of  '  Vet-Koopers'  and 
'  Schieringers,' — terms  hardly  translatcable.  In 
the  conflict  which  first  marshalled  the  two  parties 
in  hostile  array,  the  lIooUs  were  utterly  defeated  ; 
—  their  leaders  who  survived  were  banished, 
their  pro|icrty  confiscated,  and  their  dwellings 
razed  to  the  ground.  Margaret  was  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  ?;ngland,  where  sh<'  remained  until 
n  short  time  previous  to  lier  death  in  lo.')4,  when 
the  four  jirovinces  acknowledged  William  V.  as 
their  undisputed  lord.  The  succeeding  reigns 
are  chietly  i-haracterised  by  the  incessant  strug- 
gles of  the  embittered  factions.  .  .  .  Whatever 
progress  W'as  made  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
14th  century  was  municipal  and  commercial.  In 
a  national  view  the  government  was  helpless  and 
inefficient,  cntangleil  by  ambitious  family  alli- 
ances with  France,  England,  and  Germany,  and 
distracted  by  the  rival  powers  and  iiretensions  of 
domestic  factions.  Under  the  administration  of 
the  ill-fated  Jacoba  [or  Jacciucline]  these  evils 
readied  their  full  maturity." — \V.  T.  McCullagh, 
Iiidiistriiil  I  fix/,  of  Free  A'diioiin,  ch.  9  (r.  2). 

I4-I5th  Centuries. — Commercial  and  indus- 
trial superiority. — Advance  in  learning  and 
art. — "  What  a  scene  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  esix'cially  with  Eng- 
land .  .  .  must  have  been  presented  by  the  Low 
Countries  during  the  14th  century  !  In  11^70, 
there  are  3,200  woollen-factories  at  Malincs  and 
on  its  territory.  One  of  its  merchants  carries  on 
an  immense  trade  with  Damascus  and  Alexan- 
dria. Another,  of  Valenciennes,  being  at  Paris 
during  a  fair,  buys  up  all  the  provisions  exposed 
for  sale  in  order  to  display  his  wealth.  Ghent,  in 
1340,  contains  40,000  weavers.  In  1389,  it  has 
189,000  men  bearing  arms;  the  drapers  alone  fur- 
nish 18,000  in  a  revolt.  In  1380,  the  goldsmiths 
of  Bruges  are  numerous  enough  to  form  in  war 
time  an  entire  division  of  the  army.  At  a  re- 
past given  by  one  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  to 
the  Flemish  magistrates,  the  seats  provided  for 
the  guests  lieing  unfurnished  witli  cushions,  they 
quietly  folded  up  their  sumptuous  cloaks,  richly 
embroidered  autl  trimmed  with  fvir,  and  placed 
them  on  the  wooden  benches.  When  leaving  the 
table  at  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  a  courtier 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
going  without  their  cloaks.  The  burgomaster  of 
Bruges  replied :  '  AVe  Flemings  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  carrying  away  the  cushions  after  dinner. ' 
.  .  .  Commines,  the  French  chronicler,  writing 
in  the  loth  century,  says  that  the  traveller,  leav- 
ing France  and  crossing  the  frontiers  of  Flanders, 
comjiared  himself  to  the  Israelites  when  they  had 
quitted  the  desert  and  entered  the  borders  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Philip  the  Good  kejjt  up  a 
court  which  surpassed  eveiy  other  in  Europe  for 
luxury  and  magnificence.   .  .   .  lu  all  such  mat- 


ters of  luxury  and  displiiy,  England  of  the  lOtli 
or  17th  centurj'  had  nothing  to  compare  with  the 
Netherlands  a  liiindicil  or  even  two  hundred 
years  before.  Afl<'r  luxury,  come  comfort,  iiilel- 
ligcnce,  morality,  aiid  learning,  which  develop 
under  very  ditVereiit  conditions.  In  the  cour.sc 
of  time  even  Italy  was  outstripped  in  the  com- 
mercial race.  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  discovery  of  a  water  passage  to 
the  Indies,  liroke  up  the  overland  trade  with  the 
Kast,  and  destroyed  the  Italian  and  German  cities 
which  had  tlourislie<l  on  it.  .  .  .  I'a.ssing  from 
the  dominion  of  tlie  House  of  Burgundy  to  that 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  wdiich  also  numbered 
Spain  among  its  vast  possessions,  proved  to  them 
in  the  end  an  event  fraught  with  momentous 
evil.  Still  for  a  time,  and  from  a  mere  material 
point  of  view,  it  was  an  evil  not  unmixed  with 
good.  The  iCetherlanders  were  better  sailors  and 
keener  merchants  than  the  Spaniards,  and.  being 
under  the  same  rulers,  gained  substantial  advan- 
tages from  the  close  connection.  The  new-  com- 
merce of  Portugal  also  filled  their  collers;  so  that 
while  Italy  and  Germany  were  inqxiverislied, 
they  became  w-ealthier  and  more  pnisperous  than 
ever.  .  .  .  With  wealth  pouring  in  from  all  quar- 
ters, art  naturally  followed  In  the  wake  of  com- 
merce. Architecture  was  first  de\'elope<l,  and 
nowhere  was  its  cultivation  more  general  than  in 
the  Netherlands." — D.  Campbell,  Tlie  J'liritdu  in 
Hall, I  lid,  ((v.,  r.   1,  ,■//.   1. 

(Holland  and  Hainault):  A.  D.  1417-1430. — 
The  despoiling  of  Countess  Jaqueline. — In 
1417,  Count  William  VI.  of  Holland.  Hainault 
and  Friesland,  died,  leaving  no  male  heirs,  but  a 
daughter,  Jacoba,  or  Ja<iueline,  whom  most  of 
the  nobles  and  towns  of  the  several  states  had 
already  acknowledged  as  the  heiress  of  her 
father's  sovereignty.  Though  liarely  seventeen 
years  of  age,  the  countess  Jake,  as  she  was 
sometimes  called,  wore  a  widow's  weeds.  She 
had  been  married  two  years  before  to  John,  the 
second  son  of  the  king  of  France,  who  became 
jiresently  thereafter,  by  his  brother's  death,  the 
daiijihiu  of  France.  John  had  died,  a  few 
months  before  Count  William's  death,  and  the 
young  countess,  fair  in  person  and  well  en- 
dowed in  mind,  was  left  with  no  male  support, 
to  contend  with  the  rapacity  of  an  unscrupulous 
bishop-uncle  (John,  called  The  Godless,  IJishop 
of  Liege),  who  strove  to  rob  her  of  her  heritage. 
"Henry  V.  [of  England]  had  then  stood  her 
friend,  brought  about  a  reconciliation,  estab- 
lished her  rights  and  proposed  a  marriage  be- 
tween her  aniihis  brother  John,  Duke  of  Bedford, 
who  was  then  a  fine  young  man  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty.  .  .  .  But  she  was  a  high-spirited,  wil- 
ful damsel,  and  preferred  her  first  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  wdiose  father  was  a  brother  of 
Jean  Sans  Peur  [Duke  of  Burgundy],  .  .  .  The 
young  Duke  was  only  sixteen,  and  was  a  weak- 
minded,  passionate  youth.  Sharp  quarrels  took 
place  between  the  young  pair;  the  Duchess  was 
violent  and  headstrong,  and  accused  her  hu.sband 
of  allowing  him.self  to  be  governed  by  favour- 
ites of  low  degree.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  in- 
terfered in  vain.  .  .  .  After  three  years  of  quar- 
relling, in  the  July  of  1421  Jaqueline  rode  out 
early  one  morning,  met  a  knight  of  Hainault 
called  Escaillon,  'who  had  long  been  an  Eng- 
lishman at  heart,'  and  Wdio  brought  her  sixty 
horsemen,  and  galloped  off  for  Calais,  whence 
she  came  to  England,  where  Henry  received  her 
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with  the  courtesy  clue  to  a  distressed  dame-errant, 
and  she  became  a  most  intimate  companion  of 
the  Queen.  .  .  .  She  loudly  gave  out  that  she 
intended  to  obtain  a  separation  from  her  hus- 
band on  the  plea  of  consanguinity,  altliough  a 
dispensation  liad  been  granted  by  the  Council  of 
Constance,  and  '  tliat  she  would  marry  some  one 
who  would  pay  lier  the  respect  due  to  lier  rank.' 
This  person  soon  presented  liimself  in  the  shape 
of  Hamf«y,  duke  of  Gloucester,  the  King's 
youngest  brotlier,  handsome,  graceful,  accom- 
plislied,  but  far  less  patient  and  conscientious 
than  any  of  his  three  elders."  Benedict  XIII., 
the  anti-pope,  was  persuaded  to  pronounce  the 
marriage  of  Jaqneline  and  John  of  Braljant  null 
and  void;  "but  Henry  V.  knew  that  this  was  a 
%-ain  sentence,  and  intimated  to  his  Ijrother  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  his  espousing  the 
Duchess  of  Brabant;  showing  iiim  tliat  the  wed- 
lock could  not  be  legal,  and  that  to  claim  tlie 
hidy's  inheritance  would  lead  to  a  certain  rup- 
ture with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  wlio  could  not 
but  uphold  the  cause  of  liis  cousin  of  Brabant." 
Notwithstanding  tliese  remonstrances,  tlie  Duke 
Humfrey  did  marry  tlie  seductive  Jaipieline, 
early  in"l424.  "He  tlien  sent  to  demand  from 
the  Duke  of  Brabant  the  pos.session  of  the  lady's 
inheritance;  and  on  liis  refusal  tlie  Hainaulters 
espoused  wliiehever  party  tliey  preferred  and 
began  a  warfare  among  tliemselves. "  Soon 
afterwards  the  godless  bishop  of  Liege  died  and 
■'bequeathed  the  rights  he  pretended  to  have  to 
Ilainaiilt,  not  to  his  niece,  but  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  Gloucester  in  the  meantime  in- 
vaded ll.ainault  and  carried  on  a  '  bitter  war 
there'  Burgundy  assembled  men-at-arms  for 
its  protection;  and  letters  passeil  between  the 
Dukes,  ending  in  a  challenge  —  not  between 
Jaqueline's  two  husbands,  who  would  have 
seemed  the  fittest  persons  to  have  fought  out 
the  quarrel,  but  between  Gloucester  and  Bur- 
gundy-."  It  was  arranged  that  the  question  of 
file  possession  of  Ilainault  should  be  decided  by 
single  combat.  Humfrey  returned  to  England 
to  make  preparations,  leaving  Jaciueline  at  Slons, 
with  her  mother.  The  latter  proved  false  and 
allowed  the  citizens  of  Moiis  to  deliver  up  the 
tmliappy  lady  to  Philip  of  Burgundy.  Her 
English  husband  found  himself  powerless  to 
render  her  much  aid,  and  was  possibly  indiffer- 
ent to  her  fate,  since  another  woman  had  caught 
his  fancy.  Ja(|ueline,  after  a  time,  eseaiied  from 
her  captivity,  and  revived  the  war  in  ll.iinault. 
Gloucester  sending  her  .500  men.  "The  Duke  of 
Brabant  died,  and  rejiorts  reached  her  tiiat 
Gloucester  had  married  Eleanor  Cobham;  but 
she  continued  to  battle  for  her  county  till  14i8. 
when  she  finally  came  to  terms  with  Philippe  [of 
Burgundy],  let  him  garrison  her  fortresses,  ap- 
pointed him  her  heir,  and  promised  not  to  marry 
without  his  consent.  A  year  or  two  after,  how- 
ever, she  married  a  gentleman  of  Holland  called 
Frank  of  Burslcm,  upon  wiiich  he  was  seized  by 
the  Burgundians.  To  purchase  his  liberty  she 
yielded  all  her  dominions,  and  only  received  an 
annual  pension  until  1430,  when  she  died,  hav- 
ing brought  about  as  much  strife  and  dissension 
as  any  woman  of  her  lime." — C.  31.  Yonge, 
Cauieim  of  End.  Hint. ,  serirs  2,  c.  33. 

Ai-soiN:  E.  de  Mcmstrelet,  Chronicles  (trans. 
/»/  JoUiiKx),  hk.  \.  c/i.  104,  181,  234  ,•  hk.  2,  ch.  22- 
32,  48-49.— C.  M.  Davics,  ;[;.■,!.  of  Holland,  pt.  1, 
ch.   "j-O. 
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A.  D.  1428-1430. — The  sovereignty  of  the 
House  of  Burgundy  established. — "  Upon  the 
surrender  of  Holland,  Zealand.  Friezland,  and 
Haiiiault  b_v  Jacoba,  Philip  [the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy called  Philip  the  Good]  became  pos.sessed 
of  the  most  considerable  states  of  the  Nether- 
lands. John,  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  father,  had 
succeeded  to  Flanders  and  Artois,  in  right  of  his 
mother  Margaret,  sole  heiress  of  Louis  van  dcr 
JIalc,  count  of  Flanders.  In  tlie  year  1429. 
Philip  entered  into  possession  of  the  county  of 
Namur,  by  the  death  of  Theodore,  its  last 
native  prince,  without  issue,  of  whom  he  had 
purchased  it  during  his  lifetime  for  132,000 
crowns  of  gold.  To  Naniur  was  added  in  the 
ne.xt  3'ear  the  neighbouring  duehv  of  Brabant, 
by  the  death  [A.  D.  1430]  of  Phifip  (brother  of 
John,  who  married  Jacoba  of  Holland),  without 
issue;  although  Margaret,  countess-dowager  of 
Holland,  aunt  of  the  late  duke,  stood  the  next 
in  succession,  since  the  riglit  extended  to  females, 
Philip  prevailed  with  the  states  of  Brabant  to 
confer  on  him,  as  the  true  heir,  that  duchy  and 
Linilnirg.  to  which  the  ilargraviate  of  Antwerp 
and  the  lordship  of  ^Mechlin  were  annexed.  .  .  . 
The  accession  of  a  powerful  and  ambitious 
prince  to  the  government  of  the  county  was  any- 
thing but  a  source  of  advantage  to  the  Dutch, 
excepting,  perhaps,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view." — C.  M.  Davies,  Ilifit.  of  Holland,  pt.  2, 
ch.  1  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1451-1453.  —  Revolt  of  Ghent.  See 
Ghent:  A.  D.  U.-jI-U.k!. 

A.  D.  1456. — The  Burgundian  hand  laid  on 
Utrecht.     See  Utkech  r:   A.   D.  U.'Mi. 

A.  D.  1473.  —  Guelderland  taken  into  the 
Burgundian  dominion.  See  Guelderl.vxd: 
A.  1).  lor;)-14T3. 

A.  D.  1477. — The  severance  from  Burgundy. 
—  Accession  of  the  Duchess  Mary. — The 
grant  of  the  "Great  Privilege." — On  the  fifth 
of  January,  14TT,  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
came  to  his  end  at  Nancy,  and  Louis  XL  of 
France  lai<l  prompt  and  sure  hands  on  the  Bur- 
gundian duchy,  which  remained  thenceforth 
united  to  the  French  crown.  It  was  the  further 
intention  of  Louis  to  secure  more  or  less  of  the 
Netherland  domain  of  the  late  duke,  and  he  be- 
gan seizures  to  that  end.  But  the  Netlii-rland 
states  much  preferred  to  acknowledge  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  j'oung  duchess  Mary,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  provided  she 
would  make  proper  terms  with  them.  "  Shortly 
after  her  accession,  the  nobles,  to  whose  guar- 
dianship she  had  been  committed  by  Charles 
before  his  departure,  summoned  a  general  as- 
senibl}'  of  the  states  of  the  Netherlands  at 
Ghent,  to  devise  means  for  arresting  the  enter- 
prises of  Louis,  and  for  raising  funds  to  support 
the  war  with  Frauce,  as  well  as  to  consider  the 
state  of  affairs  in  tlie  provinces.  .  .  .  This  is  the 
first  regular  assembly  of  the  states-general  of 
the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  Charles,  and  liis  father, 
Philip,  liad  exercised  in  the  Netherlands  a  sjiecies 
of  government  far  more  arbitrary  than  the  in- 
habitants had  until  then  been  accustomed  to. 
...  It  now  appeared  that  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered  itself  for  rectifying  these  abuses; 
and  the  assembly,  therefore,  made  the  considera- 
tion of  them  a  preliminary  to  the  grant  of  any 
suiijilies  f(ir  the  war.  .  .  .  They  insisted  so 
firmly  on  this  resolution  that  Mary,  finding  they 
were  determined  to  refuse  any  subsidies  till  their 
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gi'ifviiiu-os  were  rudresscd,  consciilcd  U>  ynuit. 
cliiU'ters  of  pilvilegcs  to  all  the  states  of  the 
Netherlands.  That  of  Holland  and  Zealand 
[was]  commonly  called  the  Great  Charter." — C. 
AL  Davies,  //(V.  ,;f  HMhikI.  pt.  3,  ch.  3  (».  1), 
icithf(nit-noh\ — "The  result  of  the  deliherations 
[of  the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  1477 J  is  tlie 
formal  j;rant  by  Duchess  .Mary  of  the  '  Groot 
Privik'nie.' or  Great  I'rivilese,  llie  .MajfuaCharta 
of  Holland.  Although  this  instruuu'nt  was 
afterwards  violated,  and  indeed  abolished,  it  be- 
came the  foundation  of  the  repulilic.  It  was  a 
recapitulation  and  recognition  of  ancient  rights, 
not  an  acriuisition  of  new  jirivileges.  It  was  a 
restoration,  not  a  revolution.  Its  principal 
points  deserve  attention  from  those  interested  in 
the  political  progress  of  maidiind.  '  The  duchess 
shall  not  marry  without  consent  of  tlie  estates  of 
her  provinces.  All  oliices  in  her  gift  sliall  be 
conferred  on  natives  only.  No  man  shall  till  two 
offices.  No  office  shall  be  fanned.  The  Great 
Council  and  Supreme  Court  of  Holland  is  re-es- 
tablished. Causes  shall  be;  brought  before  it  on 
appeal  from  the  ordinary  courts.  It  shall  have 
no  original  jiirisdiclion  of  matters  within  the 
cognizance  of  the  provincial  anil  miuiicipal  tri- 
bunals. The  estates  and  cities  are  guaranteed  in 
their  right  not  to  be  summoned  to  justice  be- 
yond the  limits  of  their  territory.  The  cities,  in 
common  with  all  the  provinces  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands, may  hold  diets  as  often  and  at  such  places 
as  they  choose.  No  new  taxes  shall  be  imposed 
but  by  consent  of  the  provincial  estates. 
Neither  the  duchess  nor  her  descendants  shall 
begin  either  an  olfensive  or  defensive  war  with- 
out consent  of  the  estates.  In  case  a  war  lie 
illegall}'  undertaken,  the  estates  are  not  bound  to 
contribute  to  its  maintenance.  In  all  piil)lic  and 
legal  documents,  the  Netherland  language  shall 
be  employed.  The  commands  of  tlie  duchess 
shall  be  invalid,  if  conliicting  with  the  privileges 
of  a  city.  The  seat  of  the  Supreme  Council  is 
transferred  from  ]Mechlin  to  the  Hague.  No 
money  shall  be  coined,  nor  its  value  raised  or 
lowered,  but  by  consent  of  the  estates.  Cities 
are  not  to  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  requests 
which  they  have  not  voted.  The  Sovereign  shall 
come  in  person  before  the  estates,  to  m;die  his 
request  for  supplies. ' .  .  .  Certainly,  for  the  lif- 
teenth  century,  the  '  Great  Privilege  '  was  a  rea- 
sonably liberal  constitution.  AVliere  else  upon 
earth,  at  that  day,  was  there  half  so  much  lilj- 
crty  as  was  thus  guaranteed?" — J.  L.  Motley, 
The  IHkc  of  the  Dnti-li,  liepiihlii;  introd.,  sect.  8. 

Also  in  :  L.  S.  Costello,  ^fe/ltou■s  nf  Mitn/  of 
n>irginnJ>/,  ch.  28-30. 

A.  D.  1477. —  The  Austrian  marriage  of 
Mary  of  Burgundy. —  "Several  husbands  were 
propo.sed  to  tlic  Princessof  Burgundy,  and  every 
one  was  of  opinion  there  was  a  necessity  of  her 
marrj'ing,  to  defend  those  territories  that  she  had 
left  to  her,  or  (by  marrying  the  dauphin),  to  re- 
cover what  she  had  lost  [see  Burgundy:  A.  D. 
1477].  Several  were  eutirely  for  this  match,  and 
she  was  as  earnest  for  it  as  anybody,  before  the 
letters  she  had  sent  by  the  Lord  of  llumbercourt 
and  the  chancellor  to  the  king  [Louis  XL]  were 
betrayed  to  the  ambassadors  from  Ghent.  Some 
opposed  the  match,  and  urged  the  disprojior- 
tion  of  their  age,  the  dauphin  being  but  nine 
years  old,  and  besides  engaged  to  the  King  of 
England's  daughter;  and  these  suggested  the 
sou  of    the    Duke  of    Cleves.     Others    recom- 


mended ^Maximilian,  the  emperor's  son.  who  is  at 
ju'csent  King  of  the  Romans, "  Duchess  Mary 
made  choice  presently  of  Ma.vimilian,  then  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  afterwards  King  of  the  Roman.s 
and  finally  emperor.  The  husliand-electl  "came 
to  Colf)giie,  where  several  of  the  princess's  ser- 
vants went  to  meet  him,  and  carry  him  money, 
with  which,  as  I  have  been  told,  lie  was  but  very 
slenderly  furnished ;  for  his  father  was  the  stin- 
giest and  most  covetous  prince,  or  per.son,  of  his 
time.  The  Duke  of  Austria  was  conducted  to 
Ghent,  with  about  700  or  800  horse  in  his 
retinue,  and  this  marriage  was  consummated 
[Aug.  18,  1477],  which  at  first  sight  brought  no 
great  advantage  to  the  subjects  of  the  young 
princess;  for,  instead  of  his  supporting  her,  she 
was  forced  to  supiily  him  with  money.  His 
armies  were  neitlicr  strong  enough  nor  in  a  con- 
dition to  face  the  king's;  besides  which,  the 
humour  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  not  pleasing 
to  the  subjects  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  been  bred  up  under  wealthy  iirinces,  that 
had  lucrative  olhces  and  employmeiits  to  dis- 
pose of;  whose  palaces  were  sumptuous,  who.se 
tables  were  nobly  served,  whose  dress  was  mag- 
nilicent,  and  wliose  liveries  were  pompous  and 
splendid.  But  the  Germans  are  of  ipiite  a  con- 
trary temper;  boorish  in  their  manners  and  rude 
in  their  way  of  living." — Philip  de  Commines, 
McmoifH,  b'k.  6,  ch.  3  (v.  3). 

Also  IS:  L.  S.  Costello,  ^femoil■.■<  of  ^Tltl^y  of  Bii r- 
(jiimly,  ch.  HI. —  See,  also,  Austhlv:  A.  I).  1477- 
149.5. 

A.  D.  1482-1493.  —  Maximilian  and  the 
Flemings. —  The  end  of  the  Hook  party  in 
Holland. — "According  to  the  terms  of  tin-  mar- 
riage treaty  between  Ma.ximilian  and  Mary, 
tlieir  eldest  son,  Philip,  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands  immediately  upon  the 
death  of  his  mother  [JIarch  26,  1482].  As  he  was 
at  this  time  only  four  years  of  age,  Ma.ximilian 
obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  himself  as 
guardian  of  the  _young  count's  person,  and  pro- 
tector of  his  states,  by  all  the  provinces  exceiit 
Flanders  and  Gueldeiiaiid.  The  Flemings  having 
secured  the  person  of  Philip  at  Ghent,  appointed 
a  regency. "  To  reduce  the  Flemings  to  obedi- 
ence, Maximilian  carried  on  two  campaigns  in 
their  country,  during  1484  and  1485,  as  the  re- 
sult of  which  Ghent  and  Bruges  surrendered. 
"Maximilian  was  acknowledged  protector  of 
Flanders  during  the  minority  of  Philip,  who  was 
delivered  by  the  Ghcnters  into  tlie  hands  of  liis 
father,  and  by  him  entrusted  to  the  care  of  ^lar- 
garet  of  York,  Duchess-dowager  of  Burguntly, 
until  he  became  of  age."  Three  years  later 
(1488) — Maximilian  having  been,  in  the  mean- 
time, crowned  "King  of  the  Romans,"  at  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  and  thus  cadetted,  so  to  speak,  for  his 
subsequent  coronation  as  emperor — the  Flemings 
rose  again  in  revolt.  jMaximilian  was  at  Bruges, 
and  rumcjr  accused  him  of  a  design  to  occupy  the 
city  with  German  troops.  The  men  of  Bruges 
forestalled  the  attempt  by  seizing  him  personally 
and  making  him  a  prisoner.  They  kept  him  in 
durance  for  nearly  four  months,  until  he  had 
signed  a  treaty,  agreeing  to  surrender  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Netherlands  to  the  young  Duke 
Philip,  his  son;  to  place  the  latter  under  the  care 
of  the  princes  of  the  blood  (his  relatives  on  the 
Burgundian  side);  to  withdraw  all  foreign 
troops,  and  to  use  his  endeavors  to  preserve 
peace  with  France,     On  these  terms  Maximilian 
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obtained  his  liberty :  but,  meantime,  liis  fatlier, 
the  Emperor  Frederic,  liad  marclied  au  army  to 
the  frontiers  of  Brabant  for  liis  deliverance,  and 
the  very  honorable  King  of  the  Romans,  making- 
haste  to  the  shelter  of  "these  forces,  repudiated 
with  alacrity  all  the  engagements  he  had  sworn 
to.  His  imperial  father  led  the  army  he  had 
brought  into  Flanders  and  laid  siege  to  Ghent: 
but  tired  of  the  undertaking  after  six  weeks  and 
returned  to  Germany,  leaving  his  forces  to  prose- 
cute the  siege  and  the  war.  "The  commotions  in 
Flanders  now  brought  to  life  the  popular  party 
of  the  "  Hooks"  in"lIolland.  and  war  broke  out 
in  that  province.  In  neither  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  the  insurgents  successful.  The 
Flemings  had  been  helped  by  France,  and  when 
the  French  king  abandoned  them  they  were 
forced  to  buv  a  peace  on  humiliating  terms  and 
for  a  heavy  price  in  cash.  In  Holland,  the  re- 
volt languished  for  a  time,  but  broke  out  with 
fresh  spirit  in  1490,  excited  by  an  edict  which 
summarily  altered  the  value  of  the  coin.  In  the 
next  year" it  took  the  name  of  the  "  Casembrot- 
spel, "  or  Bread  and  Cheese  War.  This  insurrection 
was  suppressed  in  149'3,  with  the  help  of  German 
troops,  and  proved  only  disastrous  to  the  prov- 
ince. •■  It  was  the  last  effort  made  for  a  consid- 
erable time  by  the  Hollanders  against  the  increas- 
ing power  and  extortion  of  their  counts.  .  .  . 
The  miserable  renmaut  of  the  Hook  or  jjopular 
party  melted  so  entirely  away  that  we  hear  of 
them  no  more  in  Holland;  the  county,  formerly  a 
power  respected  in  itself,  was  now  become  a 
small  and  despised  portion  of  an  overgrown 
state."  In  1494.  Philip  having  reached  the  age 
of  seventeen,  and  JIaximilian  having  Ijccome  em- 
peror by  the  death  of  his  father,  the  latter  surren- 
dered and  the  former  was  installed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Netherlands. — C.  3t.  Davies,  Jlist.  of 
Holland,  pf.  2,  rh.  3  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1494-1519. — Beginning  of  the  Austro- 
Spanish  tyranny. — Absorption  in  the  vast 
dominion  of  Charles  V. — The  seventeen  Prov- 
inces, their  independent  constitutions  and 
their  States-General. —  "In  1494,  Philip,  now 
17  years  of  age,  became  sovereign  of  the  Nether- 
lands. But  he  woidd  only  swear  to  maintain 
the  privileges  granted  by  his  grandfather  and 
great-grandfather,  Charles  and  Philip,  and  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  the  Great  Privilege  of  his 
mother.  Tlie  Estates  acquiesced.  For  a  lime, 
Friesland,  the  outlying  province  of  Holland,  was 
severed  from  it.  It  was  free,  and  it  chose  as  its 
elective  sovereign  the  Duke  of  Saxony.  After  a 
time  he  sold  his  sovereignty  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  The  dissensions  of  the  Estates  had 
put  them  at  the  mercy  of  an  autocratic  family. 
Philip  of  BurgiMidy.  in  1490.  married  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  l.")OI) 
his  son  Charles  was  born,  who  was  afterwards 
Charles  V.,  Did^e  of  the  Nethcilands,  but  also 
King  of  Spain,  Emperor  of  Germany,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  and,  by  the  grant  of  Alexander  VI., 
alias  Roderio  Borgia  anil  Pope,  lonl  of  the  whole 
new  world,  Joanna,  his  mother,  through  whom 
lie  had  this  vast  inheritance,  went  mail,  and  re- 
mained mad  (luring  her  life  and  his  [see  Si'.viN: 
A.  1).  149()-1.")1T1.  Charles  not  only  iiilierited 
his  iiKither's  and  father's  sovereignties,  but  his 
grandfather's  also  (see  Aisrui.v;  A.  I).  1490- 
1526].  .  .  .  The  peril  which  the  liberties  of  the 
Nethcrland.s  were  now  running  was  greater  than 
ever.     They  had  been  drawn  into  the  hands  of 


that  dynast}'  which,  beginning  with  two  little 
Spanish  kingdoms  [Castile  and  Aragon],  had  in 
a  generation  developed  into  the  mightiest  of 
monarchies.  .  .  .  Charles  succeeded  his  father 
Philip  as  Count  of  Flanders  in  l.")OG.  His  father, 
Philip  the  Handsome,  was  at  Burgos  in  Castile, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  diefl  when 
onl}'  28  years  of  age.  Ten  years  afterwards 
Charles  became  King  of  Spain  (1.510).  When  he 
was  19  years  of  age  (1.519)  he  was  elected  em- 
peror [see  Germaky:  A.  D.  1.j19].  The  three 
natitms  over  whom  he  was  destined  to  rule  hated 
each  other  cordially.  There  was  antipathy  from 
the  beginning  between  Flemings  and  Spaniards. 
The  Netherlands  nobles  were  detested  in  .Spain, 
the  Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries  were  equally 
abhorred.  .  .  .  Charles  was  born  in  Flanders,  and 
durin.g  his  whole  career  was  ranch  uKjre  a  Flem- 
ing than  a  Spaniard.  This  did  not,  however, 
l^revent  him  from  considering  his  Flemish  sub- 
jects as  mainly  destined  to  supply  his  wants,  and 
submit  to  his  exactions.  He  was  ahvays  hard 
pressed  for  money.  The  Germans  were  jioor 
and  turbulent.  The  conciuest  and  subjection  of 
the  Moorish  population  in  .Spain  had  seriously 
injured  the  industrial  wealth  of  that  country. 
But  the  Flemings  were  increasing  in  riches,  par- 
ticularly the  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  They  had 
to  supply  the  funds  wliich  Charles  required  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  operations  which  his  ne- 
cessities or  his  policy  rendered  urgent.  He  had 
been  taught,  and  he  readily  believed,  that  his 
subjects'  money  was  his  own.  Now  just  as 
Charles  had  come  to  the  empire,  two  circum- 
stances had  occurred  which  have  had  a  lasting 
influence  over  the  affairs  of  Western  Europe, 
The  first  of  these  was  the  conquest  of  Egvpt  by 
the  Turks  under  Selim  1(1.512-20).  .  .  .  Egyp't 
had  for  nearly  two  ceuturies  been  the  only  route 
by  which  Eastern  produce,  .so  much  valued  by 
European  nations,  could  reach  the  consumer. 
.  .  .  Now  this  trade,  trifling  to  be  sure  to  our 
l)resent  experience,  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  trading  towns  of  Italy,  the  Rhine, 
•and  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  But  the  Netherlands 
had  two  industries  which  saved  them  from  the 
losses  which  affected  the  Germans  and  Italians. 
They  were  still  the  weavers  of  the  world.  They 
still  had  the  most  successful  fisheries.  .  .  .  The 
other  cause  was  the  revolt  against  the  papacy  " 
[the  Reformation  —  see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1.510- 
1.517,  and  after],— J.  E,  T.  Rogers,  The  Stui-i/ nf 
IlolUtitd,  ch.  5-0. —  The  seventeen  provinces  com- 
Ijrchended  under  the  name  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  ruled  by  Charles  V.,  were  the  four  duchies  of 
Brabant,  Limburg,  Luxemburg,  and  Guelder- 
land;  the  seven  couutiesof  Artois.  Ilaiiiault.  Flan- 
ders, Namur,  Zutphen.  Holland,  and  Ze;dand  ;  the 
Ave  seigniories  or  lordships  of  Friesland.  .Mech- 
lin, Utrecht.  Overvssel,  and  Gniningen:  and  the 
margraviate  of  Antwerp.  "  Of  these  provinces, 
the  four  which  adjoined  the  French  border,  and 
in  which  a  Frencli  dialect  was  spoken,  were 
called  Walloon  [see  Walloons]  ;  in  the  other 
provinces  a  dialect,  more  or  less  resembling  Ger- 
man, prevailed,  that  of  the  midland  ones  l)eing 
Flemish,  that  of  the  northern,  Dutch.  They 
dilTered  still  more  in  their  laws  and  customs  than 
ill  language.  Each  province  was  an  indepen- 
dent state,  having  its  own  constitution,  wliich 
secured  more  liberty  to  those  who  lived  under  it 
than  was  then  commonly  enjoyed  in  most  other 
parts    of    Europe.  .    .    .  Tlie    only   institutions 
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whicli  su])|)lie(l  any  links  of  union  unioiifr  Uk' 
tlilTc'i-cnt  provinces  were  tlio  .SliiU'S-Gciicnil.  oi' 
(issenibly  of  deputies  sent  from  eiu'li,  and  llic 
Supreme  Tribuiiiil  estiihlislied  at  Meeldin,  hav- 
ing an  ajipelliite  jnrisdiclion  over  tliem  all.  The 
States-General,  however,  had  no  legislative  au- 
thority, nor  power  to  impose  taxes,  and  were 
but  rarely  convened.  .  .  .  The  members  of  the 
States-(iencr.-d  were  not  representatives  chosen 
by  the  people,  but  deputies,  or  ambassadors, 
from  certain  provinces.  The  dilt'erent  )jrovinces 
had  also  their  own  States." — T.  II.  Dver,  Jlixt. 
of  M'ldrni  Kiivnpe,  r.  '2,  pp.  20l-'->L'2. 

A.  D.  1512. — Burgundian  provinces  included 
in  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  See  Geu.m.\.nv: 
.V.  1).   14!i:!-ir)l!), 

A.  D.  1521-1555. — The  Reformation  in  the 
Provinces. — The  "Placards"  and  Persecu- 
tions of  Charles  V. — The  Edict  of  1550. — The 
Planting  of  the  Inquisition. — "The  peoiile  of 
I  he  Xelherlands  were  not<-d  not  less  for  their  in- 
genuity shown  in  the  invention  of  machines  and 
implements,  and  for  their  proficiency  in  science 
and  letters,  than  for  their  opulence  and  enter- 
prise. It  was  their  boa.st  that  common  laborers, 
even  the  fishermen  who  dwelt  in  the  liuls  of 
Friesland,  could  read  and  write,  and  discu.ss  the 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  .  .  .  In  such  a  popu- 
lation, among  the  countrymen  of  Erasmus, 
where,  too,  in  previous  ages,  various  forms  of 
innovation  and  dissent  had  arisen,  the  doctrines 
of  Luther  must  inevitablv  find  an  entrance. 
They  were  brought  in  b}-  foreign  merchants, 
'together  with  whose  commodities,'  writes  the 
old  Jesuit  historian  Strada,  'this  plague  often 
sails.'  They  were  introduced  with  the  German 
and  Swiss  soldiers,  whom  Charles  V.  had  occa- 
sion to  bring  into  the  country.  Protestantism 
was  also  transplanted  from  England  by  numer- 
ous exiles  who  lied  from  the  persecution  of  Mary. 
The  contiguity  of  the  country  to  Germany  and 
France  provided  abundant  avenues  for  the  in- 
coming of  the  new  opinions.  '  Nor  did  the 
Rhine  from  Gei'many.  or  the  Jleuse  from  France.' 
to  quote  the  regretful  language  of  Strada,  'send 
more  water  into  the  Low  Coimtries,  than  by  tin; 
one  the  contagion  of  Luther,  by  the  other  of 
Calvin,  was  imported  into  the  same  Belgic  prov- 
inces.' The  spirit  and  occupations  of  the  people, 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  ct>untry,  were 
singularly  propitious  for  the  spread  of  the 
Protestant  movement.  The  cities  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant,  especially  Antwerp,  very  early 
furnished  jirofessors  of  the  new  faith.  Charles 
V.  issued,  in  1521,  from  Worms,  an  edict,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  barbai'ous  enactments  or 
'  Placards,'  for  tlie  extinguishing  of  heresy  in  the 
Netherlands;  and  it  did  not  renuiin  a  dead  letter. 
In  15'23.  two  Augustiuiau  monks  were  burned  at 
the  stake  in  Brussels.  .  .  .  The  edicts  against 
heresy  were  imperfectly  executed.  The  Regent. 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  was  lukewarm  in  the  busi- 
ness of  persecution ;  and  lier  successor,  ^Maria. 
the  Emperor's  sister,  the  widowed  Queen  of 
Hungary,  was  still  more  leniently  disposed. 
The  Protestants  rapidly  increased  in  number. 
Calvinism,  from  the  infiuence  of  France,  and  of 
Geneva,  where  young  men  were  sent  to  be  edvi- 
cated,  came  to  prevail  among  them.  Anaba])- 
tists  and  other  licentious  or  fanatical  sectaries, 
such  as  apijeared  elsewhere  iu  the  wake  of  the 
Ueformatiiiu,  were  numerous;  and  their  excesses 
all'orded  a   plausible   pretext    for  violent    meas- 


ures of  repression  against  all  who  departed  from 
the  old  faith.  In  l.").")!!.  Charles  V.  issued  a  new 
Placard,  in  which  the  former  persecuting  edicts 
were  confirmed,  and  in  which  a  reference  was 
made  to  Inqiusitors  of  the  faith,  as  well  as  to  the 
ordinary  judges  of  the  bishops.  This  excited 
great  alarm,  since  the  Liquisition  was  an  object 
of  extreme  aversion  and  dread.  The  foreign 
merchants  prepared  to  leave  Antwerp,  prices 
fell,  trade  was  to  a  great  extent  suspended;  and 
sucli  Avas  the  di.salTection  excited,  that  the 
Kegent  JLaria  interceded  for  some  inodilic'ation 
of  the  obnoxious  decree.  Verbal  changes  were 
made,  but  the  fears  of  the  people  were  not 
quieted;  and  it  was  published  at  Antwerp  iu 
connection  with  a  protest  of  tlie  magistrates  in 
l)eliair  of  Ihe  liberties  which  were  put  in  peril  by 
a  lril)unal  <jf  the  character  threatened.  'And,' 
says  the  learned  Anuinian  historian,  'as  this 
atiair  of  the  In(|\n,sition  .and  the  op])ression  from 
Spain  prevailed  mojc  and  more,  all  men  began 
to  be  convinced  that  they  were  destined  to  per- 
petual slavery.'  AltlKJUgli  there  was  much  per- 
secution iu  the  Netherlands  during  the  long  reign 
of  Charles,  yet  the  number  of  martyrs  could  not 
have  been  so  great  as  50,0(11),  the  number  men- 
tioned by  one  writer,  much  less  100,000,  the 
number  given  li_v  Grolius." — G.  P.  Fisher.  'J7te 
liefoniKitiiin,  eh.  9.  —  "His  baud  [that  of  Charles 
v.]  planted  the  inquisition  iu  the  Netherlands. 
Before  his  day  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the  diabolical 
institution  ever  had  a  place  there.  The  isolated 
cases  in  which  inquisitors  bad  exercised  functions 
proved  the  absence  and  not  the  presence  of  the 
system.  .  .  .  Charles  introduced  and  organized 
a  papal  iniiuisition,  side  by  side  with  tho.se  terri- 
ble '  placards '  of  his  invention,  which  consti- 
tuted a  luasked  inquisition  even  more  cruel  than 
that  of  Spain.  .  .  .  The  number  of  Nether- 
landers  who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheaded, 
or  buried  alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts  .  .  . 
has  been  placed  as  high  as  100,000  by  distin- 
guished authorities,  and  have  never  been  put  at 
a  lower  mark  than  .50.000.  The  Venetian  envoy 
Navigero  jilaced  the  n\imber  of  victiius  in  tlie 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Friesland  alone  at 
30.000,  and  this  in  1546,  ten  years  before  the 
abdication,  and  five  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  hideous  edict  of  1550.  .  .  .  'No  one,'  said 
the  edict  [of  15.50],  'shall  print,  write,  copy, 
keep,  conceal,  sell,  buy,  or  give  in  churches, 
streets,  or  other  places,  auy  book  or  writing  made 
by  Martin  Luther,  John  Ecolampadius,  Ulrieh 
Zwinglius,  Jlartiu  Bucer.  .k)hu  Calvin,  or  otlur 
heretics  reprobated  liy  the  Holy  Churcli;  .  .  . 
nor  break,  or  otherwise  injure  the  images  of  the 
holy  virgin  or  canonized  saints;  .  .  .  nor  in  his 
house  liold  conventicles,  or  illegal  gathering.?,  or 
be  present  at  any  such  in  whicli  the  adherents  of 
the  above-mentioned  heretics  teach,  baptize,  and 
form  conspiracies  agaiust  the  Holy  Church  and 
the  general  welfare.  .  .  .  Moreover,  we  forbid 
.  .  .  all  lay  jiersons  to  converse  or  dispute  con- 
cerning the  Iloly  Scriptures,  openly  or  secretly, 
especially  on  any  doubtful  or  dilHcult  matters, 
or  to  read,  teach,  or  expound  the  Scriptures, 
unless  they  have  duly  studied  theology  and  been 
approved  by  some  renowned  university  ;  ...  or 
to  preach  secretly,  or  openly,  or  to  entertain  any 
of  the  opinions  of  the  above-mentioned  heretics. 
.  .  .  Such  perturbators  of  the  general  quiet  are 
to  be  executed,  to  wit:  the  men  with  the  sword 
and  the  women  to  be  buried  alive,  if  the}'  do  not 
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persist  in  their  errors ;  if  they  do  persist  in  tliein 
they  are  to  be  executed  with  fire;  all  their  prop- 
erty in  both  cases  beiiia;  contiscated  to  the 
crown.'"  The  horrible  edict  further  bribed  in- 
formers, by  promising  to  them  half  the  goods  of 
a  convicted  lieretic.  Avhile.  at  the  same  time,  it 
forbade,  undei-  sharp  penallies.  any  jietitioniug 
for  pardon  in  favor  of  such  heretics. — J.  L.  ^Mot- 
ley,  llie  Rim  of  the  Dutch  ItepuUie.  pt.  1,  dc.  1, 
aitdpt.  2,  (•/;.  i  (i:  1). 

Also  ix  ;  J.  H.  Jlerle  d'Aubigne,  Ilisf.  nf  the 
Bcformntion  in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  bk. 
13,  cli.  9-11  V-.  7). 

A.  D.  1539-1540. — The  revolt  and  enslave- 
ment of  Ghent.     See  GirEXx:  A.  I).  I."i;!!l-i:i4i). 

A.  D.  1547.— Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
V.  changing  the  Relations  of  his  Burgundian 
inheritance  to  the  Empire. — In  the  Germanic 
diet  assembled  at  Augsburg  in  l.jlT,  after  the 
Emperor's  defeat  of  Uie  Pi'otestant  princes  at 
jNInhlberg  (see  Geh.m.vny:  A.  D.  1546-1552),  he 
was  able  to  exercise  his  will  almost  without  op- 
position and  decree  arbitrarily  whatever  he  chose. 
He  there  "proclaimed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
for  the  Netherlands,  whereliy  his  old  Burgun- 
dian inheritance  was  declared  by  his  own  law  to 
be  indivisible,  the  succession  settled  on  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  it  was  attached  to  the  German 
empire  as  a  tenth  district,  had  to  pay  certain 
contributions,  but  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the 
Imperial  Chamber  or  the  Imperial  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. He  thus  secured  the  personal  union  of 
these  territories  with  his  house,  and  ma<le  it  the 
duty  of  the  emiiire  to  defend  them,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  withdrew  them  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  empire;  it  was  a  union  liy  which  the 
]n-ivate  interests  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  had 
everything  to  gain,  but  which  was  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  empire." — L.  Hitusser,  The  Period  of 
the  Reformation,  rh.  16. 

A.  b.  1555. — The  Abdication  of  Charles  'V. 
— Accession  of  Philip  II. — His  sworn  promises. 
—  •■  Id  tlie  autunu)  of  tliis  year  [1.555]  tlie  world 
was  astonished  by  the  declaration  of  tlie  emper- 
or's intention  to  resign  all  his  vast  dominions, 
and  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  cloister. 

.  .  On  the  25th  of  October,  the  day  appointed 
for  the  ceremony  [of  the  surrender  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands],  the  knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  deputies  of  all  the  states 
of  the  Netherlands  assembled  at  Brussels.  .  .  . 
On  the  day  after  the  emperor's  resignation  the 
nuitual  oaths  were  taUeu  by  Philip  and  the  states 
of  Holland:  the  former  swore  to  maintain  all  the 
IM'ivileges  which  they  now  enjoyed,  including 
those  granted  or  confirmed  at  his  installation  as 
heir  in  1549.  He  afterwards  renewed  the  prom- 
ise made  by  Charles  in  the  month  of  5Iay  pre- 
ceding, that  no  olVice  in  Holland,  except  that  of 
stadtholder,  shoidd  be  given  lo  foreigners  or  to 
Nelherlauders  of  those  jirovinces  in  wiiich  Hol- 
landei-s  were  exclude<l  from  otlices.  In  the  Jan- 
uary of  the  next  .year  [15.56]  the  empenn'  re- 
signed the  crown  of  Sjiain  to  his  son.  reserving 
only  an  annuity  of  lOO.OOO  crowns,  and  on  the 
Till  of  Seiitemijer  following,  having  proceeded 
to  Zealand  to  join  the  Meet  destined  to  carry  him 
to  Spain,  he  surrendered  the  imperial  dignity  to 
his  lirolher  Ferdinand."  He  then  jn-oceeded  to 
the  cloister  of  St.  Just,  near  I'iacenza,  where  he 
lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
August  21,  1558.— C.  iM.  Davies,  Jlixt.  of  IMland, 
pt.  2,  ch.  0  (c.  1). 
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Also  in  :  AY.  Stirling.  Cloister  Life  of  Charles 
r.— O.  Deleiiierre.  Ilistoriral  Difneolli,!,.  rh.  10. 

A.  D.  1555-1559.— Opening  of  the  dark  and 
bloody  reign  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain. — His  ma- 
lignity.— His  perfidy. — His  evil  and  plotting 
industry. — "  Pliiliii.  Ijred  in  this  [Spanish]  sehoul 
of  slavish  superstition,  taught  lliat  he  was  the 
despot  for  whom  it  was  formed,  familiar  with 
the  degrading  tactics  of  eastern  tyranny,  was  at 
once  the  mo.st  contemptible  and  unfortunate  of 
men.  ...  He  was  perpetually  filled  with  one 
idea  —  that  of  his  greatness;  he  had  but  one  am- 
bition—  that  of  command;  but  one  enjoyment  — 
tliat  of  exciting  fear.  .  .  .  Deceit  and  blood 
were  his  greatest,  if  not  his  only,  delights.  The 
religious  zeal  which  he  affected,  or  felt,  showed 
itself  but  in  acts  of  cruelty ;  and  the  fanatic 
Ijigotry  wliich  inspired  him  formed  the  strongest 
contrast  to  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity.  .  .  . 
Although  ignorant,  he  had  a  prodigious  instinct 
of  cunning.  He  wanted  courage,  but  its  place 
was  supplied  by  the  harsh  obstinacy  of  wounded 
pride.  All  the  corruptions  of  intrigue  were 
familiar  to  him;  yet  he  often  failed  in  his  most 
deep-laid  designs,  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
apparent  success,  by  the  recoil  of  the  bad  faith 
and  treachery  with  which  his  plans  were  over- 
charged. Such  was  the  man  who  now  began 
that  terrible  reign  which  menaced  utter  ruin  to 
the  national  prosperity  of  the  Netherlands.  .  .  . 
Philip  had  only  once  visited  the  Netherlands  be- 
fore his  accession  to  soveiVign  power.  .  .  . 
Every  thing  that  he  observed  on  this  visit  was 
calcidated  to  revolt  both  [his  opinions  and  his 
prejudices].  The  frank  cordiality  of  the  jieople 
appeared  too  familiar.  The  expression  of  popu- 
lar rights  sounded  like  the  voice  of  rebellion. 
Even  the  maguificence  displaycfl  in  his  honour 
olfended  his  jealous  vanity.  From  that  moment 
he  seems  to  have  conceived  an  implacable  aver- 
sicm  to  the  country,  in  which  alone,  of  all  his 
vast  possessions,  he  could  not  disjday  the  power 
or  inspire  the  terror  of  despotism.  The  .sover- 
eign's dislike  was  fully  equalled  by  the  di.«gust 
of  his  subjects.  .  .  .  Yet  Pliilip  did  not  at  first 
act  in  a  wa\'  to  make  himself  more  particularly 
hated.  He  rather,  by  an  apparent  consideration 
for  a  few  points  of  political  interest  and  individ- 
ual privilege,  and  particularly  by  the  revocation 
of  some  of  the  edicts  against  heretics,  removed 
the  suspicions  his  earlier  conduct  had  excited; 
and  his  intended  victims  did  not  perceive  that 
the  despot  souirht  to  lull  them  to  sleep,  in  the 
hopes  of  making  them  an  easier  prey.  Philip 
knew  well  that  force  alone  was  insutficient  to 
reduce  such  a  people  to  slavery.  He  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  states  to  grant  him  considera- 
ble subsiilies,  sonre  of  which  were  to  be  paid  by 
instalments  during  a  period  of  nine  years.  That 
was  gaining  a  great  step  towards  his  designs. 
.  .  .  At  the  same  time  he  sent  secret  agents  to 
Rome,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  pope  to 
his  insidious  but  most  elTective  plan  for  placing 
the  whole  of  the  clergy  in  dependence  upon  the 
crown.  He  also  kept  up  the  army  of  S])aniards 
and  Germans  which  his  father  had  formed  on  the 
frontiers  of  France;  and  ahhotigh  ln'  did  not  re- 
move from  llieir  employments  the  fimctionaries 
already  in  jdace,  he  took  care  to  make  no  new 
appointments  to  olfice  among  the  natives  of  the 
Netherlands.  ...  To  lead  his  alri'ady  deceived 
subjects  the  more  surely  into  the  snare,  he  lui- 
nounced  his  intended  depart ure  on  a  short  visit 
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toSjiiiin;  luul  riTiitfd  for  flu'  pci-ioil  of  bis  ub- 
sciiccu  provisional  ydvcriiincnl.  cliiclly  roniposcd 
of  tlic  Iciiiliiis  iiu'ii  iuiioiii^  the  liclgiiin  iioliilily. 
Ho  Miittort'il  liiiiisi'lf  that  the  states,  dazzled  by 
the  illustrious  illusion  thus  prepared,  would 
cheerfully  grant  to  this  provisional  government 
the  right  nf  levying  ta.xes  during  the  temporary 
absence  of  the  sovereign.  lie  also  veelioned  on 
the  iutluenee  of  tlie  clergy  in  the  national  as.sein- 
bly,  to  procure  (be  rcviva'l  of  the  edicts  against 
lieresy.  which  he  had  gained  the  merit  of  sus- 
pending. ...  As  soon  as  the  states  liad  con- 
sented to  place  the  whole  ])owers  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  the  new  adniinistratiou  for  the 
])eriod  of  the  king's  absence,  the  royal  hypoerite 
believed  his  scheme  secure,  and  Haltered  liimself 
he  had  established  an  instrument  of  durable  des- 
potism. .  .  .  The  eiliets  against  heresy,  soon 
adopted  [including  a  re-enactment  of  the  terrible 
edict  of  IT).")!) — -see  above],  gave  to  the  clergy  an 
almost  unlimited  power  over  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  people.  But  almost  all  the  digni- 
taries of  the  church  being  men  of  great  respec- 
tability and  moderation,  chosen  by  the  body  of 
the  inferior  clergy,  these  extraonlinary  powers 
excited  little  alarm.  Philiii's  project  was  sud- 
deul}'  to  replace  these  virtuous  ecclesiastics  b}' 
otliers  of  his  own  choice  [through  a  creation  of 
new  bishoprics],  as  soon  as  the  states  lii'oke  up 
from  their  annual  meeting;  and  fortius  intention 
he  had  procured  the  secret  consent  and  authority 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  In  support  of  these  com- 
binations, llie  Belgian  troops  were  completely 
broken  up  and  scattered  in  small  bodies  over  the 
country.  .  .  .  To  comiilete  the  execution  of  this 
system  of  jierfid}',  Philip  convened  an  assembly 
of  all  the  states  at  Ghent,  in  the  month  of  July, 
looi).  .  .  .  Anthony  Perrenotte  de  Granvelle, 
bishop  of  Arras  [afterwards  cardinal],  who  was 
considered  as  Philip's  favorite  counsellor,  but 
who  was  in  reality  no  more  than  his  docile  agent, 
was  commissioned  to  address  the  a.ssembly  in  the 
name  of  his  master,  who  spoke  only  Spaui.sh. 
His  oration  was  one  of  cautious  deecption."  It 
tmninmeed  the  ap]iointment  of  ^Margaret,  liuchess 
of  Parma,  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V.,  and 
therefore  half-sister  of  Pliilip,  to  preside  as  re- 
gent over  the  goveriuiient  of  the  Ketherlands 
during  the  absence  of  the  sovereign.  It  also 
urged  with  skilful  plausiliilit}'  certain  requests 
for  money  on  the  jiart  of  the  latter.  "But  not- 
withstanding all  tiie  talent,  the  caution,  and  the 
mystery  of  Pliilip  and  his  minister,  there  was 
among  the  nobles  one  man  [William  of  Nas-sau, 
prince  of  Orange  and  stadtholiler,  or  governor, 
of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht]  who  .saw 
through  all.  AVithout  making  himself  suspici- 
ously jirominent,  he  privately  warned  some 
members  of  the  states  of  the  coming  danger. 
Those  in  whom  he  confided  did  not  bctraythe 
trust.  They  spread  among  the  other  deputies 
the  alarm,  and  pointed  out  the  danger  to  whicli 
they  had  been  so  judiciously  awakened.  The 
consequence  was,  a  reiil\'  to  Philiji's  demand,  in 
vague  and  general  terms,  without  binding  the 
nation  by  any  pledge  ;  and  an  unanimous  entreaty 
that  he  would  diminish  the  taxes,  withdraw  the 
foreign  troops,  and  entrust  no  ofiieial  employ- 
ments to  any  but  natives  of  the  country.  The 
object  of  this  hist  request  was  the  removal  of 
Granvelle,  who  was  born  in  Franclie-C'omte. 
Philip  was  utterly  astoumled  at  all  this.  In  the 
first  moment  of    his  vexation  he  imprudently 
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erie<l  out,  '  A\'ould  3-e,  then,  also  bereave  me  of 
my  place;  I,  who  am  a  tSpaniaid  V  But  he  soon 
recovered  his  self-command,  and  resumed  his 
usual  mask;  expressed  his  regret  at  not  having 
.sooner  learned  the  wishes  of  the  state;  jiromised 
to  remove  the  foreign  troops  within  three  months; 
and  set  of!  for  Zealand,  with  assumed  compo- 
sure, but  tilled  with  the  fuiy  of  a  diseovered 
traitor  and  a  humili;ited  despot."  In  August, 
15,')!).  he  .sailed  for  S]>ain.— T.  C.  Graltan.  JHhI. 
(if  the  Acl/itiiitiii/n,  {-/i.  7.  —  "Crafty,  saturnine, 
atrabilious,  always  dissembling  and  suspecting, 
.sombre,  an<l  silent  like  night  when  brooding  over 
the  hatching  storm,  he  lived  shrunk  within  him- 
self, with  oidy  the  fellowship  of  his  gloomy 
thoughts  and  cruel  resolves.  .  .  .  There  is  some- 
thing terrilic  in  the  secrecy,  dissimulation  and 
dogged  persevcranee  with  which  Plnlip  would, 
during  a  series  of  years,  meditate  and  iircjiarc 
the  destruction  of  one  man,  or  of  a  whole  popu- 
lation, and  something  still  more  awfid  in  the  iey 
indilferenee,  the  superhuman  in.sensibility.  the 
accumulated  cold-blooded  energy  of  hoai'ded-up 
vengeance  with  which,  at  the  op]iortune  moment, 
he  would  issue  a  dry  sentence  of  extermination. 
.  .  .  He  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  distilling, 
slowly  and  ehendeally,  the  ])oisiai  which.  Python- 
like,  he  darted  at  every  object  which  he  detested 
or  feared,  or  which  he  considered  an  ob.staele  in 
his  path." — C.  Gayarre.  P/u'/i/i  JJ.  cf  SiMiin.  ch.  1. 
A.  D.  1559-1562. — The  Spanish  troops,  the 
new  bishoprics,  and  the  shadow  of  the  In- 
quisition.— The  appeal  of  Brabant  to  its  an- 
cient "Joyeuse  Entree." — "The  first  cause  of 
trouble,  after  Pliilip's  departure  from  the  Xeth- 
erlands,  arose  from  the  detention  of  the  Spanish 
troops  there.  The  king  iiad  ]iledged  his  Avord 
.  .  .  that  they  should  leave  the  coimtry  liy  the 
end  of  four  months,  at  farthest.  Yet  that  period 
had  long  since  passed,  and  no  preparations  were 
made  for  tlieir  departure.  The  indignation  of 
the  peoi)le  rose  higher  and  higher  at  the  insult 
thus  offered  by  the  jiresence  of  these  detested 
foreigners.  It  was  a  season  of  peace.  >Co  'm\-d- 
siou  was  threatened  from  abroad ;  no  insurrec- 
tion existed  at  home.  .  .  .  Granvelle  himself, 
who  would  willingly  have  plea.sed  his  master  by 
retaining  a  force  in  tlie  country  on  which  he 
could  rely,  admitted  that  the  project  was  im- 
practicable. 'The  troops  must  be  withdrawn,' 
he  wrote,  'and  that  speedilj',  or  the  consequence 
will  be  an  insurrection.'.  .  .  The  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Count  Egmont  threw  \\\i  the  coni- 
mancis  intrusted  to  them  by  the  king.  They 
dared  no  longer  hold  them,  as  the  minister 
added,  it  was  so  unpopular.  .  .  .  Yet  Pliilip 
was  slow  in  returning  an  answer  to  the  importu- 
nate letters  of  the  regent  and  the  minister;  and 
when  he  did  reply,  it  was  to  evade  their  re- 
(juest.  .  .  .  The  regent,  however,  saw  that, 
with  or  without  instructions,  it  was  necessarj- 
to  act.  .  .  .  The  troops  were  ordered  to  Zea- 
land, in  order  to  embark  for  Sp:iin.  But  the  winds 
proved  unfavorable.  Two  months  longer  they 
were  detained,  on  shore  or  on  board  the  trans- 
ports. They  soon  got  into  brawls  with  the 
workmen  employed  on  the  dikes;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants, still  ajiprehensive  of  orders  from  the  king 
countermanding  the  departure  of  the  Sjianiards, 
resolved,  in  such  an  event,  to  aliandon  ihe  dikes, 
and  lay  the  country  under  water  !  Fortunately, 
they  were  not  driven  to  this  extremity.  In  J.an- 
uary,  1501,   more   than   a  year  after   the  date 
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assigned  by  Philip,  tlie  nation  was  relieved  cif 
the  presence  of  the  intruders.  .  .  .  This  difti- 
culty  was  no  sooner  settled  than  it  was  followed 
by  another  scarcely  less  serious."  Arraiiijemcuts 
had  been  made  for  "adding  13  new  bishopries 
to  the  four  already  existing  in  the  Netherlands. 
.  .  .  The  whole  affair  had  been  kept  profoundly 
secret  by  the  government.  It  was  uot  till  1561 
that  Philip  disclosed  his  views,  in  a  letter  to 
some  of  the  principal  nobles  in  the  council  of 
state.  But,  long  before  that  time,  the  project 
had  taken  wind,  and  created  a  general  sensation 
through  the  country.  The  people  looked  on  it 
as  an  attempt  to  subject  them  to  the  sanie  eccle- 
siastical .system  which  existed  in  Spain.  The 
bishops,  by  virtue  of  their  oliice,  were  possessed 
of  certain" inquisitorial  powers,  and  these  wen- 
still  further  enlarged  by  the  provisions  of  the 
royal  edicts.  .  .  .  "The  present  changes  were  re- 
garded as  part  of  a  great  scheme  for  introducing 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  into  the  Netherlands. 
.  The  nobles  had  other  reasons  for  opposing 
the  measure.  The  bishojjs  would  occupy  in  the 
legislature  the  place  formerly  held  by  the  ab- 
bots, who  were  indebted  for  their  election  to 
the  religious  houses  over  which  they  presided. 
The  new  prelates,  on  the  contrary,  would  receive 
their  nomination  from  the  crown ;  and  the  nobles 
saw  with  alarm  their  own  independence  men- 
aced by  the  accession  of  an  order  of  men  who 
would  naturally  be  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  monarch.  .  .  .  But  the  greatest  oppo.si- 
tion  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the  new 
dignitaries  were  to  be  maintained.  This  was  to 
be  done  by  siippresising  the  otticcs  of  the  abbots, 
and  by  appropriating  the  revenues  of  their 
houses  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bishops.  .  .  . 
Just  before  Philip's  departure  from  the  Nether- 
lauds,  a  bull  arrived  from  Rome  authorizing  the 
erection  of  the  new  bishoprics.  This  was  but 
the  initiatory  step.  Many  other  proceedings 
were  necessary  before  the  consummation  of  the 
affair.  Owing  to  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  by  the  provinces,  and  the  habitual  tardi- 
ness of  the  court  of  Rome,  nearly  three  yetirs 
elapsed  before  the  final  briefs  were  expedited  by 
Pius  IV."— AV.  II.  Prescott,  Hint,  of  the  Reign  of 
Philip  II.,  bk.  2,  ch.  6(e.  1).—"  Against  the  arbi- 
trary jwlicy  embodied  in  the  edicts,  the  new 
bishoprics  and  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  Nether- 
landers  appealed  to  their  ancient  constitutions. 
These  charters  were  called  'handvests'  in  the 
vernacular  Dutch  and  Flemish,  because  the  sov- 
ereign made  them  fast  with  his  hand.  As 
already  stated,  Philip  had  made  them  faster 
than  any  of  the  iirinces  of  his  house  had  ever 
done,  so  far  as  oath  and  signature  could  accom- 
plisli  that  purpose,  both  as  hereditary  prince  in 
1.54!),  and  as  monarch  in  1.555.  ...  Of  these 
constitutions,  that  of  Brabant,  known  by  the 
title  of  the  '  joy eiise  entree  '  '  blj'de  inkomsl,' or 
blythe  entrance,  furnished  the  most  decisive 
barrier  a.gainst  the  jiresent  wholesale  tyrann.v. 
First  unci  fon^niost,  the  'joyous  entry  '  provided. 
'  that  the  jirince  of  the  land  should  not  elevate 
the  clerical  stale  higher  than  of  old  has  been  cus- 
tomary and  bj'  former  jirinces  .settled;  unless  bj' 
consent  of  the  other  two  estates,  the  nobility 
and  the  cities.'  Again,  'the  jirince  can  ]U'o.se- 
cute  no  one  of  his  subjects,  nor  any  foreign  resi- 
dent, civilly  or  criminally,  except  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  open  courts  of  justice  in  the  prfivince, 
where  the  accused  in:iy  answer  and  deleiid  him- 


self with  the  help  of  advocates.'  Further,  'the 
prince  shall  appoint  no  foreigners  to  oliice  in 
Brabant.'  Lastly  'should  the  prince,  by  force 
or  otherwise,  violate  any  of  these  iirivileges.  the 
inhabitants  of  Brabant,  after  regular  jirotest  en- 
tered, are  discharged  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance, 
and,  as  free,  independent,  and  unbound  people, 
may  conduct  themselves  exactly  as  seems  to 
them  best.'  Such  were  the  leading  features,  so 
far  as  they  regarded  the  points  now  tit  issue,  of 
that  famous  constitution  which  was  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  Netherlands,  that  mothers  came 
to  the  province  in  order  to  give  birth  to  their 
children,  who  might  thus  enjoy,  as  a  birthright, 
the  privileges  of  Brabant.  Yet  the  charters  of 
the  other  provinces  ought  to  have  been  as  ettVc- 
tive  against  the  arbitrary  course  of  the  govern- 
ment. 'No  foreigner,'  said  the  constitution  of 
Holland,  'is  eligible  as  councillor,  financier, 
magistrate,  or  member  of  a  court.  Justice  can 
l)e  administered  only  by  the  ordinary  tribunals 
and  magistrates.  Tlie  ancient  laws  and  customs 
shall  remain  inviolable.  Should  the  prince  in- 
fringe any  of  these  provisions,  no  one  is  bound 
to  oliey  him.'  These  provisions  from  the  Brabant 
and  Ibjlland  charters  are  only  cited  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  general  spirit  of  the  provincial  con- 
stitutions. Nearly  all  the  provinces  possessed 
privileges  equally  ample,  duly  signed  ami 
sealed." — J.  L.  Jlotley,  The  lii'ne  of^the  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  2,  ch.  2  (p.  1). 

Also  in:   E.    E.    Crowe,    Cardinal   Gmnrelle 
{Eminent  Foreign  .'■^tnteftnen.  r.  1). 

A.  D.  1562-1566.  —  Beginning  of  organized 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  and  persecution  of 
Philip. — The  signing  of  the  Compromise. — 
The  League  of  the  Gueux.  —  William  of 
Orange  now  "claimed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
cmintry,  the  convocation  of  the  states-general. 
This  as.sembly  alone  was  competent  to  decide 
what  was  just,  legal,  and  obligatory  for  each 
province  and  every  town.  .  .  .  The  ministers 
endeavored  to  evade  a  demand  ^vhich  they  were 
at  first  unwilling  openly  to  refuse.  But  the  firm 
demeanor  and  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  prince 
of  Orange  carried  before  them  all  who  were  not 
actually  bought  by  the  crown;  and  Granvelle 
found  himself  at  length  forced  to  avow  that  an 
express  order  from  the  king  forbade  the  convo- 
cation of  the  states,  on  any  pretext,  duriuir  his 
absence.  The  veil  was  thus  rent  asunder,  wliiih 
had  in  some  measure  concealed  the  defw-mity  of 
Philip's  despotism.  The  result  was  a  powerful 
confederacy  among  all  who  held  it  odious,  for 
the  overthrow  of  Granvelle.  to  whom  they  chose 
to  attribute  the  king's  conduct.  .  .  .  Those  who 
composed  this  confederacj'  against  the  minister 
were  actuated  by  a  great  variety  of  motives.  .  .  . 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  confederates  except 
the  lu'ince  of  Orange  clearly  saw  that  they  were 
putting  themselves  in  direct  and  personal  opjiosi- 
tion  to  the  king  himself.  William  alone,  clear- 
sighted in  politics  and  profound  in  his  views, 
knew,  in  thus  devoting  him.self  to  the  public 
cause,  the  adversary  with  whom  he  entered  the 
lists.  This  great  man,  for  whom  tlie  national 
traditions  still  preserve  the  sacred  title  of 
•  father' (Vader-Willem),  and  wlio  was  in  truth 
not  merely  the  parent  l)Ut  the  jiolitical  creator  of 
the  country,  was  at  this  period  in  his  :!lltli  year 
.  .  .  Philip.  .  .  .  driven  before  the  popular 
voice,  foun<l  Iiimself  forced  to  the  choice  of 
throwing  off  the  mask  at  once,  or  of  sacrilicing 
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Gnuivclk'.  An  inviiuililc  iiicliiiiilioii  i'nr  man- 
(I'uvring  and  <lcccit  lU'cidcd  liini  on  tin/  latter 
muasnie;  and  llit^  cai'dinal,  recalled  hnt  not  dis- 
graced, qiiiltol  the  Ketherlands  on  tlio  lOtli  of 
March,  ir)(;4.  The  secret  inst  ructions  to  the 
government  reniain<'d  unrevoked;  (he  jiresident 
Viglins  sn<-ceeded  to  the  Jiost  wliicli  Oranvelle 
had  occupied;  and  it  was  clear  that  the  projects 
of  the  kinn'  had  siilVereil  no  change.  Neverthe- 
less some  good  resulted  from  the  departure 
of  t  he  unpopular  minister.  The  puhlii'  fermenta- 
tion subsided ;  the  patriot  lords  reappeared  at 
court;  and  the  jirinee  of  Orange  aecjuired  an  in- 
creasing inlluence  in  the  council  and  over  the 
govcrnant.  ...  It  was  resolved  to  dispatch  a 
special  envoy  to  Spain,  to  e.Nplain  to  I'hilip  the 
views  of  the  council.  .  .  .  The  count  of  Eginonl, 
chosen  by  the  council  for  this  important  mission, 
set  out  for  Madrid  in  the  montli  of  February, 

1565.  Philip  received  him  with  profound  hy- 
pocrisy; loaded  him  with  the  most  liattering 
promises;  sent  him  back  in  the  utmost  elation : 
and  when  the  credulous  count  returned  to  Brus- 
sels, he  fotmd  that  the  written  orders,  of  which 
he  W!is  the  bearer,  were  in  direct  variance  with 
every  word  which  the  king  had  uttered.  These 
orders  were  chiefly  concerning  the  reiterated  sub- 
ject of  the  persecution  to  be  inflexibly  pursueil 
against  the  religious  reformers.  Not  satistied 
with  the  hitherto  established  forms  of  punish- 
ment, Philip  now  expressly  commanded  that  the 
more  revolting  means  decreed  by  hi.s  father  in 
the  rigor  of  his  early  zeal,  such  as  burning, 
living  burial,  and  tlie  like,  sliould  lie  adopleil. 
.  .  .Even  Vigliuswas  terrified  by  the  nature  of 
Philip's  commands;  and  the  |)atriot  lords  once 
more  withdrew  from  all  share  in  tlie  government, 
leaving  to  the  duchess  of  Parma  and  her  minis- 
ters the  wliole  responsibility  of  the  new  meas- 
ures. They  were  at  length  put  into  actual  and 
vigorous  execution  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1566.  The  inquisitors  of  the  faith,  with  their 
familiars,  stalked  abroad  boldly  in  the  devoted 
provinces,  carrj-iug  persecution  and  death  in  tlieir 
train.  Numerous  but  partial  insurrections  op- 
posed these  odious  intruders.  Eveiy  district 
and  town  became  the  scene  of  frightful  execu- 
tions or  tumultuous  resistance." — T.  C.  Grattan, 
IliKt.  of  the  NctherlandH,  ch.  7. — In  Novemlier, 
1565,  a  meeting  of  Flemish  nobles  was  held  at 
C'ulenborg  House,  Brussels,  where  they  formed 
a  leagucin  which  Philip  de  ^Marnix,  L(u-d  of 
Ste.  Aldegonde,  Count  Louis  of  Na.ssau,  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
Visco'unt  Brederode,  were  the  foremost  leaders. 
"In  a  meeting  held  at  Breda,  In  Jany.  1566, 
the  league  promulgated  their  views  in  a  paper 
called  the  Compromise,  attributed  to  the  hand  of 
Ste.  Aldegonde.  The  document  contained  a  se- 
vere denunciation  of  the  in(]uisition  as  an  illegal, 
pernicious  and  iniquito\is  tribiuial;  the  subscrib- 
ers swore  to  defend  one  auotlier  against  anv 
attack  that  might  be  made  upon  them;  and 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  did  not 
mean  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King. 
...  In  the  course  of  two  months  the  Com- 
promise was  signed  by  about  2,000  persons,  in- 
cluding many  Catholics;  but  onlj'  a  few  of  the 
great  noliles  could  be  j^revailed  on  to  subscrilie 
it.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Orange  at  first  kept 
aloof  from  the  league,  and  at  this  period  Egmont, 
who  was  of  a  more  impulsive  temper,  seemed  to 
act  the  leading  part ;  but  tlie  nation  relied  solely 


u]ion  William.  'I'lie  latter  gave  at  least  a  tacit 
sanction  to  the  league  in  the  spring  of  1560,  hj' 
joining  the  mcndiers  of  it  iti  a  petition  to  the 
Regent  Aviiich  he  had  himself  revised." — T.  II. 
Dyer,  llii't.  of  MoiUrn  Europe,  bk.  8,  ch.  1  (c.  2). 
— "The  league  had  its  origin  in  banquets,  and 
a  bancpiet  gave  it  form  and  ])erfectioii.  .  .  . 
Brederode  cntcirtained  the  confederates  in  Kui- 
lemberg  House;  about  :iOO  guests  assembled; 
intoxication  gave  them  courage,  and  their 
audacity  rose  with  their  numliers.  During  the 
conversation,  one  of  their  number  happened  to 
remark  that  he  ha<l  overheard  the  Count  of  Bar- 
laiinont  whisper  in  French  to  the  regent,  who 
was  seen  to  turn  pale  on  the  delivery  of  the 
]ietitions,  that  '  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  a  band 
of  beggars  (gueux).' .  .  .  Now,  as  the  very  name 
for  their  fraternity  was  the  very  thing  which  had 
most  perplexed  them,  an  expression  was  eagerly 
caught  up,  which,  while  it  cloakeil  the  presump- 
tion of  their  enterprise  in  hunulity,  was  at  the 
same  time  appropriate  to  them  as  petitioners, 
hnmediately  they  drank  to  one  another  under 
this  name,  and  tiie  cry  'Long  live  the  gueux!' 
was  accompanied  with  a  general  shout  of  ap- 
plause. .  .  .  Wliat  they  had  resolved  on  in  the 
moment  of  intoxication  they  attempted,  when 
sober,  to  carry  into  execution.  ...  In  a  few 
days,  the  town  of  Brussels  swarmed  with  ash- 
gray  garments,  such  as  were  usually  worn  by 
mendicant  friars  and  penitents.  Every  confecl- 
erate  put  his  whole  family  and  domestics  in  this 
dress.  Some  carried  wooden  bowls  tliinlj'  over- 
laid with  plates  of  silver,  cups  of  the  same  kind, 
and  wooden  knives;  in  short,  the  whole  para- 
jihernalia  of  the  beggar  tribe,  which  they  either 
fixed  round  their  hats  or  suspended  from  tlieir 
girdles.  .  .  .  Hence  the  origin  of  the  name 
"Gueux,"  which  was  subsequently  borne  in  the 
Netherlands  by  all  who  seceded  from  popeiy, 
and  took  up  arms  against  the  king." — F.  Schiller, 
lliatory  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Netherhtmln,  hk.  'A. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Riae  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  3.  ch.  3-6  (v.  1). — F.  von  Haumer, 
Hint,  of  tlie  16(/i  and  Vlth  Centuries  ill.  by  orir/iniU 
docs.,  letter  16  (c.   1). 

A.  D.  1566-1568. —  Field  preaching  under 
arms. —  The  riots  of  the  Image-breakers. — 
Philip's  schemes  of  revenge. — Discouragement 
and  retirement  of  Orange. — Blindness  of  Eg- 
mont and  Horn,  and  their  fate. — "  While  the 
Privy  Council  was  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
'Moderation'  of  the  Edicts,  and  .  .  .  effected 
that  the  heretics  should  be  no  longer  burnt  but 
hung,  anil  that  the  Inquisition  should  proceed 
'prudently,  and  with  circumspection.'  a  move- 
ment broke  out  among  the  people  which  mocked 
at  all  Edicts.  The  open  country  was  suddenly 
covered  with  thousands  of  armed  noblemen,  citi- 
zens, andi)easants.  who  assembled  in  large  crowds 
in  the  open  air  to  listen  to  some  heretical  preacher. 
Lutheran.  Calvinist,  or  even  an  Anabaptist,  :ind 
to  hold  forbidden  services,  with  prayers  and 
hymns,  in  the  mother  tongue.  They  sallied  forth 
with  pistols,  arquebuses,  flails,  and  pitchforks; 
the  place  of  meeting  was  marked  out  like  a  camp, 
and  surrounded  by  guards;  from  10.000  to  20,001) 
assembled,  the  armed  men  outside,  the  women 
and  children  within.  After  the  immense  choir 
had  sung  a  p.salni,  one  of  the  excommunicated 
preachers  appeared  between  two  jiikes  (according 
to  the  'Jloderation'  a  price  was  set  upon  the 
head  of  every  one  of  them),  and  expounded  the 
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new  doctrioe  from  the  Scriptures;  the  assembly 
listened  in  devout  silence,  and  when  the  service 
was  ended  separated  (piietl}-,  but  detiantlv.  This 
was  repeated  day  after  day  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  noljody  dared  to  attack  the  armed  field 
preachers.  The  Regent  was  in  a  painful  situa- 
tion :  she  was  always  having  it  proclaimed  tliat 
the  Edicts  were  in  force,  l)ut  nobody  cared.  .  .  . 
It  was  all  in  vain  unless  foreign  troops  came  to 
enforce  obedience,  and  these  she  had  neither 
jiower  nor  funds  to  procure.  The  King  hesitated 
in  his  usual  fashion,  and  left  the  Regent  to 
the  torments  of  powerlessness  and  uncertainty. 
iMeanwhile  the  universal  excitement  bore  fatal 
fruit.  Instead  of  the  dignified  preachings  and 
peaceful  assemblies  of  Jlay,  in  June  and  Jtdy 
there  were  wild  excesses  and  furious  mobs. 
Orange  had  just  persuaded  the  Regent  to  permit 
the  field  lu-eaching  in  the  open  country,  if  they 
avoided  the  towns,  when  the  first  great  outln-eak 
occurred  in  Antwerp.  Two  days  after  a  great 
procession,  on  the  18th  of  Augu.st,  1566.  at  which 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  Antwerp  had  made  a  pomp- 
ous display  to  the  annoyance  of  the  numerous 
Protestants,  the  beautiful  cathedral  was  invaded 
by  a  furious  mob,  who  destroyed  without  mere}- 
all  the  images,  pictures,  and  objects  of  art  that 
it  contained.  This  demolition  of  images,  the 
stripping  of  churches,  desecration  of  chapels,  and 
destruction  of  all  svmbols  of  the  ancient  faith, 
spread  from  Antwerp  to  other  places,  Tournay, 
Valenciennes,  &c.  It  was  done  with  a  certain 
moderation,  for  neither  personal  violence  nor 
theft  took  place  anywhere,  though  innumerable 
costly  articles  were  lying  about.  Still,  these  fa- 
natical scenes  not  only  excited  the  ire  of  Catholics, 
but  of  e\'er_y  religious  man ;  in  Antwerp,  espe- 
cially, the  seafaring  mob  had  rushed  upon  every- 
thing that  had  been  held  sacred  for  centuries.  In 
her  distress  the  Regent  wished  to  flee  from  Brus- 
sels, but  Orange,  Egmont,  and  Horn  compelled 
her  to  remain,  and  induced  her  to  proclaim  tlie 
Act  of  the  2.)th  of  August,  by  which  an  armistice 
was  decided  m\  between  Spain  and  the  Beggars. 
In  this  the  Government  conceded  the  abolition  of 
the  Inquisition  and  the  toleration  of  the  new 
<loctrines,  and  the  Beggars  declared  that  for  so 
long  as  this  promise  was  kept  their  league  was 
dissolved.  In  consideration  of  this,  the  first  men 
in  the  coiuitry  agreed  to  quell  the  disturbances  in 
Flanders,  Antwerp,  Tournay,  and  JIalines,  and  to 
restore  jieace.  Orange  effected  this  in  Antwerp 
like  a  true  statesman,  who  knew  bow  to  keep 
liimself  abovi!  party  spirit;  but  in  Flanders,  Eg- 
mont, on  the  contrary,  went  to  work  like  a  brutal 
soldier;  he  stonued  against  the  heretics  like 
Philip's  .Spanish  executioners,  and  the  scales  fell 
from  the  eyes  of  the  bitterly  disap|)ointed  peojde. 
Meanwhile  a  decision  had  been  come  to  at  Madrid. 
.  .  .  Whi'U  at  length  the  irresolute  King  bad  de- 
termined to  proclaim  an  amnesty,  though  it  was 
really  rather  a  proscription,  and  to  ])romise  in- 
dulgence, while  he  was  a.ssuring  tlie  Pope  by 
Ijrotocol  before  notaries  that  he  never  would  grant 
any,  the  news  came  of  the  image  riots  of  August, 
and  a  rejiort  from  the  Duchess  in  which  she 
luimbly  begged  the  King's  pardon  for  having 
allowed  a  kind  of  religious  jieace  to  be  extorted 
from  her.  but  slie  was  entirely  iimocent;  they 
had  forced  it  from  lu'r  as  a  prisoner  in  her  p.'ii- 
ace,  and  there  was  one  comfort,  thai,  the  King  was 
not  bound  by  a  promise  made  only  in  her  name. 
Piiiliji's   rage  was   boundless.  ...   He  was  re- 


solved upon  fearful  revenge,  even  when  he  was 
writing  that  he  should  know  how  to  restore  order 
in  his  provinces  by  means  of  grace  and  mercy. 
.  .  .  Well-informed  as  Orange  was,  he  luider- 
stood  the  whole  situation  perfectly ;  he  knew  that 
while  the  Regent  was  heaping  flattery  upon  him, 
she  and  Philip  were  compassing  his  destruction; 
tliat  her  onlj'  object  coidd  be  to  keep  the  peace 
until  the  Spanish  preparations  were  complete, 
and  meanwhile,  if  possible,  to  compromise  him 
with  the  people.  He  wrote  to  Egmont,  and  laid 
the  dangers  of  their  situation  before  him.  and 
communicated  his  resolve  either  to  escape  Philip's 
revenge  by  flight,  or  to  join  with  his  friends  in 
armed  resistance  to  the  expected  attack  of  the 
Spani.sh  army.  But  Egmont  in  his  unhappy 
blindness  had  resolved  to  side  witli  the  Govern- 
ment which  was  more  than  ever  determined  on 
his  destruction,  and  the  meeting  at  Deiidermonde. 
(October,  1566,  when  Orange  consulted  him.  Louis 
of  Nassau,  and  Hogstraaten,  as  to  a  plan  of  united 
action,  was  entirely  fruitless.  .  .  .  Admiral  Horn, 
who  had  staked  large  property  in  the  service  of 
the  Emj^eror  and  King,  and  had  never  received 
tlie  least  return  in  answer  to  his  just  demands, 
gave  up  his  office,  and,  like  a  weary  philosopher, 
retired  into  solitude.  Left  entirely  alone.  Orange 
thought  of  emigrating;  in  short,  the  upper  circle 
of  the  previous  party  of  opposition  no  longer  ex- 
isted. But  it  w-as  not  so  with  the  mad  leaders  of 
the  Beggars.  While  the  zealous  inhabitants  of 
Valenciennes,  incited  by  two  of  the  most  daunt- 
less Calvinistic  preachers,  luidertook  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  royal  troops  with  desperate 
bravery.  Count  Brederode  went  about  the  coun- 
try with  a  clang  of  sabres,  exciting  disturbances 
in  order  to  give  the  heretics  at  Valenciennes 
breathing-time  by  a  happ}'  diversion.  .  .  .  All 
that  Philip  wanted  to  enable  him  to  gain  the  day 
was  an  tuisuceessful  attempt  at  revolt.  The 
attack  upon  images  and  the  Beggars'  volunteer 
march  did  more  for  the  Government  than  all 
Granvella's  system;  .  .  .  drove  every  one  who 
favoured  the  C'atholics  and  loved  peace  into  the 
arms  of  tlie  Government.  The  reaction  set  in 
with  the  sanguinary  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Valen- 
ciennes, who  never  again  oven  made  an  attemiit 
at  resistance.  Orange  gave  up  the  lilierties  of 
bis  country  for  lost.  .  .  .  Stating  that  he  could 
never  take  the  new  oath  of  fealty  which  was  re- 
quired, because  it  would  oblige  him  to  become 
the  executioner  of  liis  Protestant  countrymen,  he 
renounced  his  ofiices  and  dignilies,  .  .  .  made  a 
last  attempt  to  save  his  friend  Egmont,  .  .  .  and 
retired  to  Dillenburg.  the  ancient  ju'operty  of  the 
family.  He  wished  to  be  spared  for  better  times; 
be  saw  the  storm  coming,  and  was  too  cool- 
headed  to  offer  himself  as  the  first  sacrifice.  In 
fact,  just  when  In-  was  travelling  towards  Ger- 
many, Duke  Alba  |niore  commonly  calleil  Alva], 
the  hangman  of  the  Nellierlands.  was  on  his  way 
to  his  destination."  Alva  arrived  in  August. 
1567,  Willi  an  army  of  10.000  carefully  jiicked 
veterans,  fully  empowered  to  make  the  Nether- 
lands a  con(|uered  territory  and  deal  with  it  as 
such.  His  first  iniiiortant  act  was  the  treacherous 
seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Egmont  and  Horn. 
Then  the  organization  of  terror  began.  The  im- 
lU'i.sonmenl  ami  the  mockery  of  a  trial  of  the  two 
most  distinguished  viclinis  was  protracted  until 
the  5lli  of  .luiie,  15(iS,  wlieii  they  were  lieheaded 
in  the  great  square  at  Brussels. — L.  Iliiusser.  The 
Period  of  the  Heformation,  eh.  23-23. 
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Alva  and  the 
Council  of  Bluod. 
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Also  in;  J.  L.  Motlcv,  The.  JUne  nf  the  Dutek 
Iiei>iihlic,  pt.  2,  eh.  (i-l'o,  and  pi.  3,  ch.  1-3.— F. 
Hciiillcr,  /list,  of  the  lieralt  of  (he  XrtherhimU,  bk. 
3-4. 

A.  D.  1567.— The  Council  of  Blood.— "  In 
the  same  dcspMk'li  of  tlie  !)tli  SeptiMiibi'i-  [l.'iliT], 
in  wliicli  the  Duke  cominnnicatL'd  to  Piiilip  tlie 
capture  of  Eginont  and  Horn.  Iio  announced  to 
liini  his  deterininalion  to  estalilish  a  new  court 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  during  the  re- 
cent period  of  trouliles.  This  wonderriil  tribunal 
was  accordingly  erealcd  witii  the  least  possible 
delay.  It  was  ealk'il  the  Coinicil  of  Troubles, 
but  it  soon  acq\iired  tlie  terrible  name,  by  which 
it  will  be  forever  known  in  history,  of  the  Bloi)d- 
C'ouncil.  It  superseded  all  other  institutions. 
Eveiy  court,  from  those  of  tlio  municipal  magis- 
tracies up  to  the  supreme  councils  of  the  ju'ov- 
iuces,  were  forbidden  to  take  cognisance  in  f  ut\ire 
of  au\'  cause  growing  out  of  the  late  troubles. 
The  Council  of  State,  although  it  was  not  for- 
mally disbanded,  fell  into  complete  desuetude,  its 
members  being  occasionally  summoned  into 
Alva's  private  ehaml)ers  in  an  irregular  manner, 
while  its  principal  functions  were  usurped  by 
the  Blood-Oouncil.  Not  only  citizens  of  every 
province,  but  the  municipal  bodies,  and  even  the 
sovereign  provincial  Estates  tliemselves,  were 
compelled  to  plead,  like  liuml)le  individuals,  be- 
fore this  new  and  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  absolute  violation 
whicli  was  thus  committed  of  all  charters,  laws, 
and  privileges,  because  the  very  creation  of  the 
Council  was  a  bold  and  lirutal  proclamation  that 
those  laws  and  privileges  were  at  an  end.  .  .  . 
So  well  .  .  .  did  tliis  new  and  terrible  engine 
perform  its  woi'k,  that  in  less  than  three  months 
from  the  time  of  its  erection,  l.HOO  human  beings 
had  sutfered  death  by  its  summary  proceed- 
ings; some  of  the  highest,  the  noblest,  and  the 
most  virtuous  in  the  land  among  the  number; 
nor  had  it  then  manifested  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  faltering  in  its  dread  career.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  this  tremendous  court,  thus  established 
upon  the  ruins  of  all  the  ancient  institutions  of 
the  comtry,  had  not  been  provided  with  even  a 
nominal  authority  from  any  source  whatever. 
The  King  had  granted  it  no  letters  patent  or 
charter,  nor  had  even  the  Duke  of  Alva  thought 
it  worth  while  to  grant  any  commissions,  either 
in  his  own  name  or  as  Captain-General,  to  an)' 
of  the  members  composing  the  board.  The 
Blood-Council  was  merely  an  informal  club,  of 
which  the  Duke  was  perpetual  president,  wliilc 
the  other  members  were  all  appointed  by  him- 
self. Of  these  subordinate  councillors,  two  had 
the  right  of  voting,  subject,  however,  in  all 
cases,  to  his  final  decision,  while  the  rest  of  the 
number  did  not  vote  at  all.  It  had  not,  there- 
fore, in  any  sense,  the  character  of  a  judicial, 
legislative,  or  executive  tribunal,  but  was  purely 
a  board  of  advice  by  which  the  bloody  labours 
of  the  Duke  were  oceasionall}^  ligliteued  as  to 
detail,  while  not  a  feather's  weight  of  power  or 
of  responsibility  was  removed  from  his  shi:>ulders. 
He  reserved  for  himself  the  final  decision  upon 
all  causes  which  should  come  before  the  Council, 
and  stated  his  motives  for  so  doing  with  grim 
simplicity.  'Two  reasons,'  he  wrote  to  the 
King,  •  have  determined  me  thus  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  tribimal ;  the  tirst  that,  not  know- 
ing its  members,  I  might  be  easily*  deceived  by 
them;  the  second,  tliat  tlie  men  of  law  only  con- 


demn for  crimes  which  arc  jiroved;  whereas _vour 
Maji'sty  knows  Ib.il  alVairs  of  slate  are  gov- 
erned by  very  dill'erent  rules  from  tlie  laws 
which  they  h;ive  liere. '  It  being,  therefore,  the 
object  of  the  Duke  to  compose  a  body  of  men 
who  would  be  of  assistance  to  him  in  condenni- 
ing  for  crimes  which  could  not  be  proved,  and  in 
slipping  over  statutes  which  wne  not  to  be  rec- 
ognis(!d,  it  nuist  be  confessed  that  he  was  not 
unfortunate  in  tlie  appointnu^nts  which  he  made 
to  thi^  oirii'(^  of  councillors.  .  .  .  No  one  who 
was  oll'ered  the  olliee  refused  it.  Noircarmes 
and  Berlaymont  accejited  with  very  great  eager- 
ness. Several  presidents  and  councillors  of  the 
dill'erent  jirovincial  tribunals  were  appointed, 
but  all  the  Netherlanders  were  men  of  straw. 
Two  S]ianiards,  Del  liio  and  Vargas,  were  the 
only  mendiers  who  could  vote,  while  their  decis- 
ions, as  already  stated,  were  subject  to  reversal 
by  Alva.  Del  Rio  was  a  man  without  character 
or  talent,  a  mere  tool  in  llie  hands  of  his  super- 
iors, but  Juan  de  Vargas  was  a  terrilile  reality. 
No  better  man  could  have  been  found  in  Europe 
for  the  post  to  which  he  was  thus  elevated.  To 
shed  human  blood  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  only 
imiiortant  b\isiness  and  the  only  c.xliilarating 
pastime  of  life.  ...  It  was  the  duty  of  the  dif- 
ferent subalterns,  who,  as  already  stated,  had  no 
right  of  voting,  to  prepare  reports  upon  the 
cases.  Nothing  could  be  more  sununary.  In- 
formation was  lodged  against  a  man.  or  against 
a  hundred  men,  in  one  document.  The  Duke 
sent  the  papers  to  the  Council,  and  the  inferior 
councillors  reported  at  once  to  Vargas.  If  the 
rejiort  concluded  with  a  recommendation  of 
death  to  the  man  or  the  hundred  nnm  in  (piestion. 
Vargas  instantly  approved  it,  and  execution  was 
(Unie  upon  the  man,  or  the  hundred  men,  within 
•18  hours.  If  the  report  had  any  other  conclu- 
sion, it  was  immediately  sent  back  for  revision, 
and  the  reporters  were  overwhelmed  witli  re- 
proaelies  by  the  President.  Such  being  the 
method  of  operation,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
tlie  councillors  were  not  allowed  to  slacken  in 
their  terrible  industry.  The  register  of  every 
city,  village,  and  hamlet  througliout  the  Nether- 
lauds  showed  the  daily  lists  of  men,  women,  and 
children  thus  sacrificed  at  tlie  shrine  of  tlie  de- 
mon who  had  obtained  the  mastery  over  this 
unhappy  land.  It  was  not  often  that  an  indi- 
vidual was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  tried  — 
if  trial  it  could  be  called  —  by  himself.  It  was 
found  more  expeditious  to  send  them  in  batches 
to  the  furnace.  Thus,  for  example,  on  the  4th 
of  .January,  84  inhabitants  of  Valenciennes  were 
condemned:  on  another  day,  'ATy  miscellaneous 
individuals  from  different  places  in  Flanders;  on 
another,  4G  iuhaliitants  of  Malines;  on  another, 
S.jper.sons  from  different  localities,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 
Thus  the  whole  country  became  a  charnel-house; 
the  death-bell  tolled  liourl3'in  every  village;  not 
a  family  but  was  called  to  moiu-n  for  its  dearest 
relatives,  while  the  survivors  stalked  listlessly 
about,  the  ghosts  of  their  former  selves,  among 
the  wrecks  of  their  former  homes.  The  spirit  of 
the  nation,  within  a  few  months  after  the  arrival 
of  Alva,  seemed  hopelesslj'  broken.  The  blood 
of  its  best  and  bravest  had  already  stained  the 
sealTold;  men  to  whom  it  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  for  guidance  and  protection,  were  dead, 
in  prison,  or  in  exile.  Submission  had  ceased  to 
be  of  any  avail,  flight  was  impossible,  and  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  had  alighted  at  every  fireside. 
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The  mourners  went  diu\y  about  the  streets,  for 
there  was  hardly  a  liouse  whicli  had  not  been 
made  desokite.  The  seaffolds,  the  gallows,  the 
funeral  piles  which  had  been  sufficient  in  ordi- 
nary times,  furnished  now  an  entirely  inadequate 
maeliiner}'  for  the  incessant  executions.  Columns 
and  stakes  in  every  street,  the  door-posts  of 
pris'ate  houses,  the  fences  in  the  fields,  were 
laden  with  human  carcases,  strangled,  burned, 
beheaded.  The  orchards  in  the  country  bore  on 
man}'  a  tree  the  hideous  fruit  of  human  bodies. 
Thus  the  Netherlands  were  crushed,  ami,  but  for 
the  stringency  of  the  tyranny  whicli  had  now 
closed  their  gates,  would  have  been  depopula- 
ted."—J.  L. '"Motley,  The  Ri.ie  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public, pt.  3,  ch.  1  {i:  2). 

A.  D.  1568.  —  Stupendous  death-sentence 
of  the  Inquisition. — The  whole  population  con- 
demned.—  "Earl}'  in  tlie  year,  tlie  most  suljlime 
sentence  of  deatli  was  promulgated  which  lias 
ever  been  pronounced  since  the  creation  of  tlie 
world.  The  Roman  tyrant  wished  that  his  ene- 
mies' heads  were  all  upon  a  single  neck,  that  he 
might  strike  them  off  at  a  blow ;  the  Inquisition 
assisted  Pliilii>  to  place  the  heads  of  all  liis 
Netherland  suljjects  upon  a  single  neck,  for  the 
same  fell  purpose.  Upon  the  16tli  February. 
1.568,  a  sentence  of  the  Holy  Office  condemneil 
all  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death 
as  heretics.  From  this  universal  doom  only  a 
few  persons,  especially  named,  were  excepted. 
A  proclamation  of  tlie  King,  dated  ten  da}'s 
later,  confirmed  this  decree  of  the  Inciuisition, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  into  instant  execu-' 
tion  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition. 
This  is  probably  the  most  concise  death-warrant 
that  was  ever  framed.  Three  millions  of  people, 
men,  women,  and  children,  were  sentenced  to 
the  scaffokl  in  three  lines;  and  as  it  was  well 
known  that  these  were  not  harmless  thunders, 
like  some  bulls  of  the  Vatican,  but  serious  and 
practical  measures  which  It  was  intended  should 
be  enforced,  the  horror  which  they  produced 
may  be  easily  imagined.  It  was  hardly  the  pur- 
pose of  Government  to  compel  the  absolute  com- 
pletion of  the  wholesale  plan  in  all  its  length  and 
breailth,  yet  in  the  horrible  times  upon  which 
they  had  fallen,  the  Netherlanders  might  be  ex- 
cused for  believing  that  no  measure  was  too 
monstrous  to  be  fulfilled.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
certain  that  when  all  were  condemned,  any 
might  at  a  moment's  warning  be  carried  to  the 
scalTold,  and  this  was  precisely  the  course 
ado]ited  by  the  authorities.  .  .  .  Under  this  new 
decree,  tlie  executions  certainly  did  not  slacken. 
Men  in  the  highest  and  the  humblest  positions 
were  daily  and  hourly  dragged  to  the  stake. 
Alva,  in  a  single  letter  to  Philip,  coolly  esti- 
mated the  number  of  executions  which  were  to 
take  place  immediately  after  the  expiration  of 
Holy  Week.  '  at  800  heads. '  Many  a  citizen,  con- 
victed of  a  hundred  thousand  florins,  and  of  no 
other  crime,  .saw  himself  suddenly  tied  to  a 
horse's  tail,  with  his  hands  fastened  behind  him. 
and  so  dragged  to  the  ,gallo\vs.  IJut  although 
wealth  was  an  unpardonable  sin,  poverty  proved 
rarely  a  protection.  Reasons  sutlicient  could  al- 
ways be  found  for  dooming  the  starveling 
laborer  as  well  as  the  opulent  burgher.  To  avoid 
the  di.sturbances  created  in  the  streets  by  the  fre- 
quent harangues  or  exhortations  addressed  to  the 
bystanders  by  the  victims  on  their  way  to  the 
scaffold,  a  new  gag  was  invented.     The  tongue 


of  each  prisoner  was  screwed  into  an  iron  ring, 
and  then  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  The  swelling  and 
inflammation,  which  were  the  immediate  result, 
prevented  the  tongue  from  slipping  through  the 
ring,  and  of  course  effectually  precluded  all  pos- 
sibility of  speech." — .L  L.  ^Slotlev,  The  lli.te  of 
the  Dutch  Itrpnhlic,  pt.  3.  (■/(.  2  (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1568-1572.  —  The  arming  of  Revolt 
and  beginning  of  War  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
— Alva's  successes,  brutalities,  and  senseless 
taxation.  —  Quarrels  with  England  and  de- 
struction of  Flemish  trade. — "  ,So  uiqirecciU-nted 
already  was  the  slaughter  that  even  iu  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1568,  when  Alva  had  been 
scarcely  six  months  in  the  country,  the  Emijeror 
.■Maximilian,  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  addressed 
a  formal  remonstrance  to  the  king  on  the  subject, 
as  his  dignity  entitled  him  to  do,  since  the  Neth- 
erlands were  a  part  of  the  Germanic  body.  It 
received  an  answer  which  was  an  insult  to  the 
remonstrant  from  its  defiance  of  truth  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  which  cut  off  all  hope  from  the 
miserable  Flemings.  Philip  declared  that  what 
he  had  done  had  been  done  '  for  the  repose  of 
the  Provinces,'.  ,  ,  and  almost  on  the  same 
day  he  published  a  new  edict,  confirming  a  de- 
cree of  the  Inquisition  which  condemned  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  to  death  as  here- 
tics, with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons  who 
were  named  [see  above].  ...  In  their  utter  de- 
spair, the  Flemings  implored  the  aid  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  who  .  .  .  had  quitted  the  country. 
.  .  .  He  was  now  residing  at  Dillenbourg,  in 
Nassau,  in  safety  from  Philip's  threats,  and  from 
the  formal  sentence  which,  in  addition  to  the 
general  condemnation  of  the  whole  people,  the 
Council  of  Blood  had  just  pronounced  against 
him  by  name.  But  he  resolved  that  in  such  an 
emergency  it  did  not  become  him  to  weigh  his 
own  safety  against  the  claims  his  countrymen 
had  on  his  exertions.  After  a  few  weeks  ener- 
getically spent  in  levying  troops  and  raising 
money  to  maintain  them,  he  published  a  docu- 
ment which  he  entitled  his 'Justification,' and 
which  stated  his  own  case  and  that  of  the  Prov- 
inces with  a  most  convincing  clearness;  and  at 
the  end  of  April  he  took  the  flcld  at  the  head  of 
a  small  force,  composed  of  French  Huguenots, 
Flemish  exiles,  ,  .  .  and  German  mercenaries. 
.  .  .  Thus  in  the  spring  of  1-568  began  that  terri- 
ble war  which  for  40  }'ears  desolated  what,  in  spite 
of  great  natural  disadvantages,  had  hitherto  been 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  To  dwell  on  many  of  its  details  .  .  .  w(uild 
re(|uire  volumes.  .  .  .  And,  indeed,  the  iiitched 
battles  were  few.  At  the  outset  [.May  23.  1568] 
Count  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  prince's  brother,  de- 
feated and  slew  Count  Aremberg,  the  Spanish 
governor  of  the  province  of  Groniugen,  very 
nearly  on  the  spot  [near  the  convent  of  Heiliger- 
Lee,  or  the  Holy  Lion]  on  which,  in  the  palmy 
days  of  Rome,  tlie  fierce  valor  of  Arminius  had 
annihilated  the  legions  whose  loss  was  so  deeply 
imprinled  on  the  heart  of  Augustus;  ami  Alva 
h;id  avenged  the  disaster  by  so  complete  a  rout 
of  Louis  at  Jemmiugen,  that  more  than  half  of 
th(-  rebel  army  was  .slaughtered  on  the  field, 
and  Louis  himself  only  escaped  a  capture,  which 
would  have  delivered  him  to  the  scaffold,  by 
swimming  the  Ems,  and  escaping  with  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  all  that  were  left  of  his  army, 
into  Germany.  But  after  dealing  this  blow  .  .  . 
Alva  rarely  fought  a  battle  in  the  open  field. 
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II(>  pi-ffcrrcil  sliowiim;  tlie  siipcrioril y  nf  his  firii- 
ci-alsliip  liy  dclyirii;'  llic  ciiclciivdurs  of  Hit'  ])riiicc 
!1U(1  liis  bnitluTs  to  Ijriiiff  liiiii  to  actiiin,  miscal- 
culating, iiidwd,  the  cvpiiliial  coiisiMHienccs  of 
such  tactics,  and  believing  that  the  protrac- 
tioii  of  the  war  must  bring  the  rebels  to  his 
sovereign's  feet  by  the  utter  exhaustion  of  their 
resources;  while  the  event  proved  that  it  was 
Spain  which  was  exhausted  by  the  contest,  that 
kingdom  being  in  fact  so  utterly  |)rostrated  by 
continued  draining  of  ineii  and  treasur(!  which  it 
involved,  that  her  decay  may  be  dated  from  the 
moiueut  when  Alva  reached  the  Flemish  borders. 
His  career  in  the  Netherlands  seemed  to  show 
that,  warrior  though  he  was,  persecution  was 
more  to  his  taste  than  even  victory.  Victorious, 
indeed,  he  was,  so  far  as  never  failing  to  reduce 
every  town  which  he  besieged,  and  to  liallle  every 
design  of  the  prince  wliich  he  anticipated.  .  .  . 
Every  triumph  which  he  gained  was  sullied  by 
a  ferocious  and  ileliberate  cruelty,  of  which  the 
history  of  no  other  general  in  tlie  world  alfords 
a  similar  ex.ample.  .  .  .  Whenever  Alva  ca\i- 
turcd  a  town,  he  himself  enjoined  his  troops  to 
show  no  mercy  either  to  the  garrison  or  to  the 
peaceful  inhabitants.  Every  atrocity  which 
greed  of  rapine,  wantonness  of  lust,  and  blood- 
thirsty love  of  slaughter  could  devise  was  per- 
petrated by  his  express  direction.  .  .  .  He  had 
difficulties  to  encounter  besides  those  of  his  mili- 
tary operations,  and  such  as  he  was  less  skilfid 
In  meeting.  He  soon  began  to  be  in  want  of 
money.  A  fleet  laden  with  gold  and  silver  was 
driven  by  some  French  jirivateers  into  an  Eng- 
lish harbour,  where  Elizabeth  at  once  laid  her 
hands  on  it.  If  it  belonged  to  her  enemies,  she 
had  a  right,  she  said,  to  seize  it:  if  to  her 
friends,  to  borrow  it  (she  had  not  (juite  decided 
in  which  light  to  regard  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
logic  was  irresistible,  and  her  grasp  irremovable), 
and,  to  supply  the  deficiency,  Alva  had  recourse 
to  expedients  which  injured  none  so  much  as 
himself.  To  avenge  himself  on  the  Queen,  he 
issued  a  proclamation  [March,  1509]  forliidding 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Nether- 
lands and  England:  .  .  .  but  his  prohibition 
damaged  the  P''lemings  more  than  the  Eng- 
lish merchants,  and  in  so  doing  inflicted  loss 
upon  liimself.  .  .  .  For  he  at  the  same  time  en- 
deavoured to  compel  the  States  to  impose,  for 
liis  use,  a  heavy  tax  on  every  description  of 
]iroperty,  on  every  transfer  of  property,  and 
even  on  every  article  of  merchandise  [the  tenth 
penny,  or  ten  per  cent.]  as  often  as  it  should  be 
.sold:  the  last  impost,  in  the  Provinces  which 
were  terrified  into  cou.scnting  to  it.  so  entirely 
annihilating  trade  that  it  even  roused  the  disap- 
proval of  his  own  council :  and  that,  finding 
themselves  supported  by  that  body,  even  those 
Provinces  which  hud  complied,  retracted  their 
assent.  .  .  .  After  a  time  [1573]  he  was  forced 
first  to  compromise  his  demands  for  a  far  lower 
sum  than  that  at  which  he  had  estimated  the 
produce  of  his  taxes,  and  at  last  to  renounce 
even  that.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed  and 
indignant,  and  began  to  be  weary  of  his  post." — 
C.  D.  Yonge,  Three  Centuries  of  Modern  Uutory, 
eh.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley.  The  Rue  of  the  Dutch 
RepubUr,  pt.  3.  ch.  2-7  (i\  3).— I).  Campbell,  The 
Piiritiiii  ill  IloUmiil,  EiKj..  (iiiil  Am.,  fh.  ?>  (i\  ]). 

A.  D.  1572.— The  Beggars  of  the  Sea  and 
their  capture  of  Brill. — Rapid  Revolution  in 


Holland  and  Zealand,  but  wholly  in  the  name 
of  the  King  and  his  Stadtholder,  William  of 
Orange. — The  Provisional  Government  organ- 
ized.— In  the  spiing  of  1573.  Alv;i  h.aving 
re-established  friendly  relations  with  t^ueeii  Eliza- 
beth, all  the  cruisers  of  tlie  rebellious  Nether- 
landers — "  Heggars  of  the  Sea"  as  they  had 
styled  themselves  —  were  suddenly  expelled 
from  English  ports,  where  they  had  previously 
found  shelter  and  procured  supplies.  The  con- 
seiiucnce  was  unexpected  to  those  who  brought 
it  about,  and  jiroved  most  favorable'  to  the  patri- 
otic cause.  Desperately  driven  by  their  need  of 
some  harl)or  of  refuge,  the  fleet  of  these  adven- 
turers made  an  attack  upon  the  important  sca- 
]iort  of  Brill,  took  it  with  little  fighting  and  held 
it  stubbornly.  Excited  by  this  success,  the 
patriotic  burghers  of  Flusliing,  on  the  isle  of 
Walcheren,  soon  afterwards  ro.se  and  expelled 
the  Spanish  garrison  from  their  town.  "Theex- 
ample  thus  set  liy  Brill  and  i''lushing  was  rapidly 
followed.  The  first  half  of  the  year  1573  was 
distinguished  by  a  series  of  triumphs  rendered 
still  more  remarkalile  by  the  reverses  which  fol- 
lowed at  its  close.  .  .  .  Enkhuizen,  the  key  to 
the  Zuyder  Zee,  the  ])rincipal  arseuid,  and  one 
of  the  first  commercial  cities  in  the  Netherlands, 
rose  against  the  Spanish  Admiral,  and  hung  out 
the  banner  of  Orange  on  its  ramparts.  The  revo- 
lution effected  here  was  purely  the  work  of  the 
people  —  of  the  mariners  and  burghers  of  the 
city.  Moreover,  the  magistracy  was  set  aside 
and  the  government  of  Alva  repudiated  without 
shedding  one  drop  of  blood,  without  a  single 
wrong  to  person  or  property.  By  the  same  spon- 
taneous movement,  nearly  all  the  important  cities 
of  Holland  and  Zealand  raised  the  standard  of 
him  in  whom  they  recognizeil  their  deliverer. 
The  revolution  was  accomplished  under  nearly 
similar  circumstances  everywhere.  With  one 
fierce  bound  of  enthusiasm  the  nation  shook  off 
its  chain.  Oudewater,  Dort,  Harlem,  Leyden, 
Gorcum,  Loewenstein,  Gouda,  Medenblik,  Horn. 
Alkmaar,  Edam,  Momiikendam,  Purmerende,  as 
well  as  Flushing,  Veer,  and  Enkhuizen,  all 
ranged  themselves  <inder  the  government  of 
Orange  as  lawful  stadholdcr  for  the  King.  Nor 
was  it  in  Holland  and  Zealand  alone  that  the 
beacon  fires  of  freedom  were  lighted.  City  after 
city  in  Gelderland,  0%-eryssel,  and  the  See  of 
Utrecht,  all  the  important  towns  of  Friesland, 
some  sooner,  some  later,  some  without  a  strug- 
gle, some  after  a  short  siege,  some  with  resistance 
by  the  functionaries  of  government,  some  by 
amicable  compromise,  accepted  the  garrisons  of 
the  Prince  and  formally  recognized  his  authority. 
Out  of  the  chaos  which  a  long  and  preternatural 
tyranny  had  produced,  the  first  struggling  ele- 
ments of  a  new  and  a  better  world  began  to  ap- 
pear. .  .  .  Not  all  the  conquests  thus  rapidly 
achieved  in  the  cause  of  liberty  were  destined  to 
endure,  nor  were  any  to  lie  retained  without  a 
struggle.  The  little  northern  cluster  of  repub- 
lics, which  bad  now  restored  its  honor  to  the  an- 
cient Batavian  name,  was  destined,  however, 
for  a  long  and  vigorous  life.  From  that  bleak 
isthmus  the  light  of  freedom  was  to  stream 
through  man}-  years  upon  struggling  humanity 
iu  Europe,  a  guiding  pharos  across  a  stormy  sea; 
and  Harlem,  Le\"den.  Alkmaar  —  names  hallowed 
by  deeds  of  heroism  such  as  have  not  often  illus- 
trated human  annals,  still  breathe  as  trumpet- 
tongued  and  perpetual  a  defiance  to  despotism  as 
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Marathon,  Thermopylae,  or  Salamis.  A  now 
board  of  magistrates  had  been  chosen  hi  all  the 
redeemed  cities  b}'  popular  election.  They  were 
required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  his 
stadholder;  to  promise  resistance  to  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  tenth  penny,  and  the  Inquisition;  'to 
support  every  man's  freedom  and  the  welfare  of 
the  country:"  to  protect  tvidows.  orphans,  and 
miserable  persons,  and  to  maintain  justice  and 
truth.'  Diedrich  Sonoy  arrived  on  the  2nd  June 
at  Enkhuizen.  He  wa"s  provided  by  the  Priuce 
with  a  conimission,  appointing  him  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  North  Holland  or  Waterland.  Thus, 
to  combat  the  authority  of  Alva,  was  set  up  the 
authority  of  the  King.  The  stadholderate  over 
Hdlhuuraud  Zealand,  to  which  the  Prince  had 
been  appointed  in  1559.  he  now  reassunied. 
Upon  this  fiction  reposed  the  whole  provisional 
polity  of  the  revolted  Netherlands.  .  .  .  The 
jieople  at  first  claimed  not  an  iota  more  of  free- 
dom than  was  secured  by  Philip's  coroualiou 
oath.  There  was  no  pretence  that  Philip  was 
not  sovereign,  but  there  was  a  pretence  and  a 
determination  to  worship  God  according  to  con- 
science, and  to  reclaim  the  ancient  political  'lib- 
erties '  of  the  land.  So  long  as  Alva  reigned,  the 
Blood  Council,  the  Inquisition,  and  martial  law, 
were  the  only  codes  or  courts,  and  every  charter 
slept.  To  recover  this  practical  liberty  and  these 
liistorical  rights,  and  to  shake  from  their  shoul- 
ders a  most  sanguinary  government,  was  the 
purpose  of  Williani  and  of  the  jieople.  No  revo- 
lutionary standard  was  displayed.  The  written 
instructions  given  by  the  Prince  to  his  lieutenant 
Sonoy  were  to  'see  "that  the  Word  of  God  was 
]ireached,  without,  however,  suffering  any  hin- 
drance to  the  Roman  Church  in  the  exercise  of 
its  religion.'  .  .  .  The  Prince  was  still  in  Ger- 
many, engaged  in  raising  troops  and  providing 
funds.  "—J.  "L.  ^Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  lle- 
puhHc,  pt.  3.  ch.  6-7  (»■  2). 

A.  D.  1572-1573. — Capture  of  Mens  by  Louis 
of  Nassau  and  its  recovery  by  the  Spaniards. 

—  Spanish  massacres  at  Mechlin,  Zutphen  and 
Naarden. — The  siege  and  capture  of  Haarlem. 

—  ■■  While  William  of  Orange  was  in  Germany, 
raising  money  and  troops,  he  still  directed  the 
affairs  of  the  Netherlands.  His  prospects  were 
again  brightened  by  the  capture,  by  his  gallant 
brother  Louis  of  Nassau,  of  the  important  city 
of  3Ions.  .  .  .  This  last  startling  blow  forced 
Alva  to  immediate  action.  He  at  once  sent  his 
son,  Don  Frederic,  to  lay  siege  to  ]Mons.  Soon 
after,  the  Duke  of  Medina  Cffili,  Alva's  successor 
as  governor  of  the  Netherlands  [to  whom,  how- 
ever, Alva  did  not  surrender  his  authority],  ar- 
rived safely  with  his  Heet,  but  another  Spanish 
S(piadron  fell  with  its  rich  treasures  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels.  Alva  was  now  so  jire.ssed 
for  money  that  he  agreed  to  abolish  the  u.seless 
tenlli  ])eimy  tax,  if  the  .states-general  of  the 
Netlierlands  would  grant  him  a  million  dollars  a 
year.  He  had  summoned  the  states  of  Holland 
to  meet  at  the  Ihiguc  on  the  15tli  of  July,  but 
the)'  met  at  Dort  to  renounce  his  authority,  at 
the  summons  of  William  of  Orange,  who  had 
raised  an  army  in  Germany,  but  was  without 
means  to  secure  the  necessary  three  months'  pay- 
ment in  advance.  While  still  owning  allegiance 
to  tlie  king,  the  states  recognized  Orange  as 
stadtholder,  emiiowered  him  to  (lriv('  out  the 
Spauisli  troops,  and  to  maintain  religious  free- 


dom. .  .  .  Treating  the  Emperor  Maximilian's 
peace  orders  as  useless,  the  prince  inarched  his 
army  of  24,000  men  to  the  relief  of  Jlons.  Most 
of  tiie  Netherland  cities  on  the  way  accepted  his 
authority,  and  everything  looked  favorable  for  his 
success,  when  an  unforeseen  and  terrible  calam- 
ity occurred.  The  French  king.  Charles  IX.. 
whose  troops  had  been  routed  before  .Moiis  [by 
the  Spaniards],  had  promised  to  furnish  further 
aid  to  the  provinces.  Admiral  Coliguy  was  to 
join  the  forces  of  Orange  with  15.000  men.  The 
frightful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Paris, 
outhe  24th  of  August,  .  .  .  was  a  terrible  blow 
to  the  prince.  It  broke  up  all  his  plans.  He 
had  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Jlons,  which  lie 
W!is  trying  to  reinforce,  when  a  night  attack  was 
made  "by  the  Spaniards  on  his  lines.  September 
11.  .  .  .  Obliged  to  leave  his  gallant  brotlier 
Louis  to  his  fate  in  j\Ions,  Orange  narrowly  es- 
caped being  killed  on  his  retreat.  .  .  .  Deserted 
by  the  cities  that  had  been  so  earnest  in  his  cause, 
sorrowful,  but  not  despairing  for  his  country, 
AVilliam  had  only  his  trust  in  God  and  his  own 
destiny  to  sustain  him.  As  Holland  was  the 
only  p"rovince  that  clung  to  the  hero  patriot,  he 
went  there  expecting  and  prepared  to  die  for 
liberty.  Louis  of  Nassau  was  forced,  on  the 
21st  o"f  September,  to  abandon  Mons  to  the  Span- 
iards, who  allov.-ed  Noircarmes  ...  to  massacre 
and  pillage  the  inhabitants  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  surreucler.  This  wretch  killed  Catholics  and 
Protestants  alike,  in  order  to  secure  their  riches 
for  himself.  .  .  .  The  city  of  ^Mechlin,  which 
had  refused  to  admit  a  garrison  of  his  troops, 
was  even  more  brutally  ravaged  by  Alva  in  order 
to  obtain  gold.  .  .  .  "Alva's  son.  Don  Frederic, 
now  proved  an  apt  pupil  of  his  father,  bj' almost 
literally  executing  his  command  to  kill  every 
man  and  burn  every  house  in  the  city  of  Zut- 
plien,  which  had  opposed  the  entrance  of  the 
king's  troops.  The  massacre  was  terrible  and 
complete.  The  cause  of  Orange  suffered  still 
more  by  the  cowardly  flight  of  his  brother-in- 
law.  Co'unt  Van  den  Berg.'from  his  post  of  duty 
in  the  provinces  of  Gelderland  and  Overyssel. 
By  this  desertion  rugged  Friesland  was  also  lost 
to"  the  patriot  side.  Holland  alone  held  out 
against  the  victorious  Spaniards.  The  little  city 
of  Naarden  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  surrender, 
but  lieing  weak  was  obliged  to  yield  without 
striking  a  blow.  Don  Frederic's  agent.  Julian 
Romero,  having  promised  that  life  and  property 
sluiuld  be  spared,  the  people  welcomed  him  and 
his  soldiers  at  a  grand  feast  on  the  2d  of  Decem- 
ber. Hardly  was  this  over  when  500  citizens, 
who  had  assembled  in  the  town  hall,  were  warned 
by  a  priest  to  prepare  for  death.  This  was  the 
signal  for  the  entrance  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
who  butchered  every  one  in  the  building.  They 
then  rushed  furiously  througli  the  streets,  jiillag- 
ing  and  then  .setting  fire  to  the  houses.  As  the 
inmates  came  forth,  they  were  tortured  and  killeil 
by  their  cruel  foes.  .  .  .  Alva  wrote  boastfully 
to  the  king  that  '  they  had  cut  the  throats  of  the 
burghers  and  all  the  garrison,  and  had  not  left  a, 
mother's  son  alive.'  He  ascribed  this  success  to 
the  favor  of  God  in  permitting  the  defence  of  so 
fei'ble  a  city  to  be  even  attempted.  ...  As  the 
city  of  Haarlem  was  the  key  to  Holland,  Don 
Frederics  resolved  to  capture  it  at  any  cost.  But 
the  people  were  .so  bent  upon  resLstance  that 
they  executed  two  of  their  magistrates  for 
secretly  negotiating  with  Alva.   .   .   .    l;iii|ierda, 
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the  (■oniiiiaiKliirit  (if  llic  lluiU'k/iu  Kii'Tison,  cIkm'I'ciI 
sdlilicrs  1111(1  |HMi|ilc  liy  liis  lit-riiic  counsels,  iiiul 
tliniuKli  tlici'llorls  oi  Oniiigc  tlii^  cily  was  [ilarcd 
uiiclcr  patriot  rule.  Aiu.stcriliuii,  which  wns  iu 
the  enemy's  hands,  was  ten  miles  distant,  across 
a  lake  traversed  by  a  narrow  causeway,  and  llic 
prince  had  erected  a  number  of  I'orts  to  command 
the  I'ro/.en  surface.  Asa  thick  foi;-  covered  the 
lake  ill  these  Decemlicr  days,  su|iplies  of  men, 
jjrovisions,  and  ammunition  were  lirouglil  into 
the  city  iu  spite  of  the  viyihmci;  of  the  besiegers. 
The  sledjies  and  skates  of  the  Hollanders  were 
very  useful  in  this  work.  liul  ay-ainst  Don 
Frederic's  army  of  80,(M)0  men,  nearly  e([ualling 
the  entire  population  of  Haarlem,  the  city  with 
its  extensive  but  weak  forlitications  had  only  a 
garrison  of  about  4,000.  The  fact  that  aliout 
iiOO  of  these  were  respectable  women,  armed 
with  sword,  musket,  and  dagger,  shows  the 
heroic  spirit  of  the  i)eoi)le.  The  men  were 
nerved  to  fresh  exertions  by  tlu'se  Amazons, 
who,  led  by  their  nolile  chief,  the  Widow  Kenau 
Hasselacr,  fought  desperately  by  their  side,  both 
within  and  without  the  works.  The  banner  of 
this  famous  heroine,  who  has  been  called  the 
Joan  of  Arc  of  Haarlem,  is  now  in  the  City  Hall. 
A  vigorous  cannonade  was  kept  up  against  the 
city  for  three  days,  beginning  December  18,  and 
men,  women,  and  children  worked  incessantly 
in  repiiiring  the  shattered  walls.  They  even 
dragged  the  statues  of  saints  from  the  churches 
to  till  up  the  gaps,  to  the  horror  of  the  super- 
stitious Sjiauiards.  The  brave  burghers  repelled 
their  assaults  with  all  sorts  of  weajions.  Burn- 
ing coals  and  boiling  oil  were  hurled  at  their 
heads,  and  lilazing  pitch-hoops  were  skilfully 
caught  about  their  necks.  Astonished  by  this 
terrible  resistance,  which  cost  him  hundreds  of 
lives,  Don  Frederic  resolved  to  take  the  eit}'  by 
siege."  On  the  last  day  of  January,  1573,  Don 
Frederic  having  considerably  shattered  an  out- 
work called  the  ravelin,  ordered  u  midnight  as- 
sault, and  tlie  Sjianiards carried  the  fort.  "They 
movinted  the  walls  expecting  to  have  the  city  .at 
their  mercy.  Judge  of  their  amazement  to  tiiul 
a  new  and  stronger  fort,  shaped  like  ahalf-mocui, 
which  had  been  secretly  constructed  during  the 
siege,  blazing  awaj'  at  them  with  its  cannon. 
Before  they  could  recover  from  their  shock,  the 
ravelin,  which  had  liceu  carefully  undermined, 
blew  up,  and  sent  them  crushed  and  bleeding 
into  the  air.  The  S|)aniards  outside,  territied  at 
these  outbursts,  retreated  hastily  to  their  camp, 
leaving  hundreds  of  dead  beneath  the  walls. 
Two  assaults  of  veteran  soldiers,  led  by  able 
generals,  having  been  repelled  by  the  dauntless 
burghers  of  Haarlem,  famine  seemed  the  only 
means  of  forcing  its  surrender.  Starvation  in 
fact  soon  threatened  both  besiegers  and  besieged. 
Don  Frederic  wished  to  abandon  the  contest,  but 
Alva  threatened  to  disown  him  as  a  son  if  he  did 
so.  .  .  .  There  was  soon  a  struggle  for  the  pos- 
session of  the  lake,  which  was  the  onl3'  means  of 
conveying  supplies  to  the  besieged.  In  the  ter- 
rible hand-to-hand  tight  which  followed  the  grap- 
pling of  the  rival  vessels,  ou  the  '.28th  of  May, 
the  prince's  tieet,  luider  Admiral  Brand,  was 
totally  defeated.  .  .  .  During  the  month  of  June 
the  wretched  people  of  Haailem  had  no  food  but 
linseed  and  rapeseed,  and  they  were  .soon  com- 
pelled to  eat  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  mice.  When 
these  gave  out  they  devoured  shoe-leather  and 
the  boileil  hides  of  liorses  and  oxen,  and  tried  to 


allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  with  grass  and  weeds. 
'J'lie  streets  were  full  of  the  dead  and  the  dying." 
Attempts  at  relief  by  Orange  were  defeated. 
"As  a  last  resort  the  besieged  resolved  to  form  a 
solid  column,  with  the  women  and  children,  the 
aged  and  inlirm,  in  the  centre,  to  tight  their  way 
out;  but  Don  Frederic,  fearing  the  city  would 
be  left  in  ruins,  induced  them  to  surrender  on 
tlu!  \'i\\\  of  July,  under  ])roiiiise  of  mercy.  This 
[iromise  was  cruelly  broken  by  a  frightful  mas- 
.sacre  of  3,000  people,  which  gave  great  joy  to 
Alva  and  I'liilip." — A.  Young,  Hint.  <if  Ihc  Xcth- 
ciiamls,  ch.  10-11. 

Ar.so  in:  R.  Watson,  Ilist.  of  PJiilip  Jf.,  hk. 
11-ia. 

A.  D.  1573-1574. — Siege  and  deliverance  of 
Alkmaar.  —  Displacement  of  Alva. — Battle  of 
Mookerhyde  and  death  of  Louis  of  Nassau. — 
Siege  and  relief  of  Leyden. — The  flooding  of 
the  land. — Founding  of  Leyden  University. — 
After  the  surrender  of  ll.-iailem,  a  mutiny  broke 
out  among  the  S|)ainsh  troops  that  had  been  en- 
gaged iu  the  siege,  to  whom  28  mcmtlis'  arrears 
of  pay  were  due.  "It  was  appeased  with  great 
dilliculty  at  the  end  of  seven  weeks,  when  Alva 
determiiied  to  make  a  decisive  attack  on  Holland 
both  by  laud  and  water,  and  with  this  view  com- 
manded his  son,  Don  Frederic  di  Toledo,  to 
march  to  the  .siege  of  Alkmaar,  and  repaired  in 
licrson  to  Amsterdam.  .  .  .  Don  Frederic  laid 
siege  to  Alkmaar  at  the  head  of  16,000  iible  and 
elhcient  troops:  within  the  town  were  1,300 
armed  burghers  and  8(J0  soldiers,  as  many  per- 
haps as  it  was  at  that  time  cajiable  of  contain- 
ing. With  this  handful  of  men  the  citizens  of 
Alkmaar  defended  themselves  no  less  resolutely 
than  the  llaarlemiuers  had  done.  The  tierce  on- 
slaughts of  the  S|ianiiU'ds  were  beaten  back  with 
uniform  success  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  :  the 
women  and  girls  were  never  seen  to  shrink  from 
the  tight,  even  where  it  was  hottest,  but  unceas- 
ingly supplied  the  defenders  with  stones  and 
burning  missiles,  to  throw  amongst  their  enemies. 
.  .  .  But  as  there  were  no  means  of  conveying 
reinforcements  to  the  besieged  from  without, 
and  their  su|iplics  began  to  fail,  they  resolve<l, 
after  a  mcmth's  siege,  on  the  desperate  measure 
of  cutting  through  the  dykes.  Some  troops  sent 
by  Sonnoy  having  effected  this,  and  opened  the 
sluices,  the  whole  country  was  soon  deluged  With 
water.  Don  Frederic,  astounded  at  this  novel 
mode  of  warfare,  and  fearing  that  himself  and 
his  whole  army  would  be  drowned,  broke  up  his 
camp  iu  haste,  and  Hed,  rather  than  retreated,  to 
Amsterdam.  It  seemed  almost  as  though  the 
bles.siag  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  prom- 
ised his  people  had  come  upon  them.  The  cap- 
ture of  Geertruydenberg,  about  this  time,  by  one 
of  his  lieutenants,  was  followed  by  a  naval"  vic- 
tory, as  signal  as  it  was  important.  The  Admiral 
Bossu,  to  whom  was  given  the  command  of  the 
[Spanish]  fleet  at  Amsterdam,  having  .sailed 
through  the  Pampas  with  the  design  of  occup_v- 
ing  tile  Zu3'derzee,  and  thus  making  himself 
master  of  the  towns  of  Korth  Holland,  encoun- 
tered the  fleet  of  tho.se  towns,  consisting  of  24 
vessels,  commanded  by  Admiral  Dirksou,  sta- 
tioned iu  the  Zuyderzee  to  await  his  arrival." 
After  several  days  of  skirmishing,  the  Dutch 
fleet  forced  a  close  fight,  "which  lasted  with 
little  intermission  from  the  afternoon  of  the  lltli 
of  October  to  middaj-  of  the  12th.  during  which 
time  two  of  the  royalist  ships  were  sunk  and  a 
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third  captured."  The  remainder  lied  or  sur- 
rendered, Bossu,  himself,  beini;  taken  prisoner. 
"On  intelligeuee  of  the  issue  of  the  battle,  Alva 
quitted  Amsterdam  in  haste  and  .secrecy.  This 
success  delivered  the  towns  of  North  Holland 
from  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  rendered 
the  possession  of  Amsterdam  nearly  useless  to 
the  royalists."  Alva  was  now  forced  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  states-general,  in  the  Iiope  of  ob- 
taining a  vote  of  money.  "Upon  their  as- 
sembling at  Brus.sels,  tlie  states  of  Holland 
despatched  an  earnest  and  eloquent  address,  ex- 
horting them  to  emancipate  themselves  fi'om 
Spanisli  slavery  and  the  cruel  tyramiy  of  Alva, 
which  the  waiit  of  unanimity  in  the  provinces 
had  alone  enabled  him  to  e.xcrcise.  .  .  .  Tlicir 
remonstrance  ajjijears  to  have  been  attended  with 
a  powerful  elTect,  since  the  states-general  could 
neither  by  tlireats  or  remonstrances  be  induced 
to  grant  "the  smallest  subsidy.  .  .  .  Alva,  hav- 
ing become  heartily  weary  of  the  government 
he  had  involved  in  such  irretrievable  confusion, 
now  obtained  his  recall ;  his  place  was  filled  by 
Don  Louis  de  Reijuesens,  grand  commander  of 
Castile.  In  tlie  November  of  this  year,  Alva 
quitted  the  Netherlands,  leaving  Ijehind  him  a 
name  which  has  l)ecome  a  bye-word  of  hatred, 
.scorn,  and  execration.  .  .  .  During  the  .six  years 
that  he  had  governed  tlie  Netherlands,  18,000 
persons  had  i)erished  by  the  hand  of  the  execu- 
tioner, besides  the  numbers  massacred  at  Naar- 
den,  Zutphen,  and  other  conquered  cities."  The 
first  undertaking  of  the  new  governor  was  an  at- 
tempt to  raise  the  siege  of  jMiddleburg,  the 
Spanish  garrison  in  which  had  been  blockaded 
liy  the  Gueux  for  nearly  two  years;  but  the  fleet 
of  40  ships  which  he  fitteil  out  for  the  purpose 
was  defeated,  at  Romei's-waale,  with  a  loss  of 
ten  vessels.  "The  surrender  of  Middleburg  im- 
mediately followed,  and  with  it  that  of  Arne- 
muyden,  which  put  the  Gueux  in  possession  of 
tlie  principal  islands  of  Zealand,  and  rendered 
tliem  masters  of  the  sea."  But  these  successes 
were  counterbalanced  by  a  disaster  which  at- 
tended an  expedition  led  from  Germany  by  Louis 
<jf  Nassau,  I1h>  gallant  but  unfortunate  brother 
of  the  Prince  of  (Jrange.  His  army  was  attacked 
and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Spaniards  (April 
14,  1574)  at  the  village  of  JMookerlieyde,  or  Mook, 
near  Nimegiien,  and  both  Louis  and  his  brother 
Henry  of  Nassau  were  slain.  "After  raising 
the  siege  of  Alkmaar,  the  Spanish  forces,  placed 
under  the  command  of  Francesco  di  Valdez  on 
the  departure  of  Don  Frederic  di  Toledo,  had  for 
some  wc<'ks  blockailed  Leyden ;  but  were  re- 
called in  the  spring  of  this  year  to  join  tlie  rest 
of  the  army  on  its  marcli  against  Louis  of  Nassau. 
From  that  time  the  Inirghers  of  Leyden  .  .  .  had 
not  only  neglected  to  lay  up  any  fresh  stores  of 
corn  or  other  provision,  Inil  to  occupy  or  destroy 
the  forts  with  which  the  enemy  had  enconqiasscd 
the  town.  This  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Don  Louis,  he  once  more  dis|iatclicd  N'aldez 
to  renew  i\m  .siegi^  at  the  head  of  ,s,(iiii)  troops. 
.  .  .  Mindful  of  Haarlem  and  Alkmaar.  the 
Spanish  coniinander  .  .  .  brought  no  artillery, 
nor  made  any  preparations  I'or  assault,  but,  well 
aware  that  there  were  not  jirovisions  in  the  town 
suthcient  for  three  months,  contented  himself 
with  closely  investing  it  on  all  sides,  and  de- 
termined to  await  the  slow  liut  sure  elTeets  of 
famine."  In  lliis  emergency,  the  Stales  of  Hol- 
land "decreeil  that  all  tlie  dykes  between  Leyden 


and  the  Meuse  and  Ysscl  should  be  cut  through, 

and  the  sluices  opened  at  Rotterdam  and  Schie- 
dam, by  which  the  waters  of  those  rivers,  over- 
flowing the  valuable  lands  of  Schieland  and 
Rliynland,  would  admit  of  tlie  vessels  bringing 
succours  up  to  the  verj'  gates  of  Leyden.  The 
damage  was  estimated  at  600,000  guilders.  .  .  . 
The  cutting  through  the  dykes  was  a  work  of 
time  and  ditticulty,  as  well  from  tlie  labour  re- 
(juired  as  from  the  continual  skirmishes  with  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  Even  when  completed,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  vast  sacrifice  were  utterly  unavailing. 
A  steady  wind  blowing  from  the  north  east  ke[)t 
back  the  waters.  .  .  .  jMcanwhile  the  besieged, 
who  for  some  weeks  heard  no  tidings  of  their 
deliverers,  had  scarcely  hope  left  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  the  ap]ialling  sufferings  they  endured. 
.  .  .  'Then,'  says  the  historian,  who  heard  it 
from  the  mouths  of  the  sufferers,  'tliere  was  no 
food  so  odious  but  it  was  esteemed  a  dainty.' 
.  .  .  The  siege  had  now  lasted  five  months.  .  .  . 
Not  a  morsel  of  food,  even  the  most  filthy  and 
loathsome,  remainei<  .  .  .  when,  on  a  sudden, 
the  wind  veered  to  the  north-west,  and  thence  to 
the  south-west;  the  waters  of  the  ]Meuse  rushed 
in  full  tide  over  the  land,  and  the  ships  rode 
triumiihantly  on  the  waves.  The  Gueux,  attack- 
ing with  vigour  the  forts  on  the  dykes,  succeeded 
in  driving  out  the  garrisons  with  considerable 
slaughter.  .  .  .  On  the  .  .  .  3rd  of  October  .  .  . 
Vakiez  evacuated  all  the  forts  in  the  vicinity.  .  .  . 
In  memoiy  of  this  eventful  siege,  the  Prince  and 
States  offered  the  inhabitants  either  to  found  an 
university  or  to  establish  a  fair.  Thc_v  chose  the 
former;  but  the  States  .  .  .  granted  both:  the 
fair  of  Leyden  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the 
1st  of  October  in  every  year,  the  3rd  being  ever 
after  lield  as  a  solemn  festival ;  and  on  the  8th 
of  February  in  the  next  year,  the  universitj-  re- 
ceived its  charter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
the  name  of  King  Philip.  Both  proved  lasting 
monuments." — C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  lluUand, 
pt.  2,  di.  8-9  (».  1-2). 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Bine  of  the  Dutch 
n,')inhlk.  pt.  4,  ch.  1-3  {v.  2).—\\'.  T.  Hewelt, 
'Hw  Viiircrxity  of  lAnden.  {Ilarper'n  Mdr/.,  March, 
18S1). — ('.  'SI.  Yonge,  Oniuos  from  Eii<i.  Hist., 
XI r its  5,  c.  IG. 

A.  D.  1575-1577- — Congress  at  Breda. — 
Offer  of  sovereignty  to  the  English  Queen. — 
Death  of  Requesens. — Mutiny  of  the  Soldiery. 
— The  Spanish  Fury. — Alliance  of  Northern 
and  Southern  provinces  under  the  Pacification 
of  Ghent  and  the  Union  of  Brussels. — Arrival 
of  Don  John  of  Austria. —  "  The  b:inkrupt  state 
of  Philip  11.  s  e.\chc(|uer,  and  tlie  reveises 
which  his  arms  had  sustained,  induced  him  to 
accept  .  .  .  the  jiroffered  mediation  of  the  Em 
peror  ^laximilian,  wliich  he  had  before  .so  ar- 
rogantly rejected,  and  a  Congress  was  held  at 
Breda  from  jMarch  till  ,Tuiie  loT.'i.  But  the  in- 
surgents were  suspicious,  and  Philip  was  in- 
flexilile;  he  could  not  be  induced  to  dismiss  his 
.Spanish  troojis,  to  allow  the  meeting  of  flic 
Slates-General,  or  to  admit  the  slightest  loler:i- 
lion  in  matters  of  religion;  and  the  contest  was 
tlierefore  renewed  wilh  more  fury  than  ever. 
The  situation  of  the  patriots  became  very  critical 
when  the  enemy,  by  occupying  the  islands  of 
I)uyvelan<l  and  Scliouweu,  cut  off  the  coininuiii- 
calion  luiwcen  Holland  and  Zridanil;  I'specially 
as  all  hope  of  succour  from  England  had  expired. 
Towards  the  close  of    the  year    envoys    were 
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ilcspiilched  to  solicit,  tlic  iiid  of  Elizabetli,  and  to 
olVcr  licr,  iiiidci'  cci'linii  conditions,  the  .sover- 
eijinty  of  Holland  niid  Zcidiind,  Rccnicsens  sent 
Oimnipniiny  to  countcnict  these  negociations, 
which  ended  in  Molhinn'.  The  Enjilish  (Jnecn 
was  afraid  of  jirovokinn'  the  ]io\ver  of  S])ain,  and 
could  not  even  he  induced  to  i;iant  tlie  Hol- 
hmdei'S  a  loan.  The  allituile  assumed  at  that 
time  by  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  in  France,  also 
jjrevented  them  from  enlei-iiii;-  into  any  negocia- 
tions  willi  that  I'rinee.  In  lliese  trying  circum- 
stances, William  the  Silent  displayed  the  greatest 
lirnniess  and  courage.  It  was  now  that  he  is  said 
to  have  contemplated  aliandoning  Holland  and 
seeking  with  its  inhahilants  a  home  in  the  New 
World,  having  tirst  restored  the  country  to  its 
ancient  state  of  a  waste  of  waters;  a  thought, 
however,  whicli  he  jirohahly  never  seriously 
entertained,  llio\igh  ]n:  may  have  given  utterance 
to  it  in  a  moment  of  irritation  or  despondency. 
.  ,  .  The  unexpected  death  of  Requesens,  who 
expired  of  a  fever,  Alarch  5th  1576,  after  a  few 
days'  illness,  threw  the  government  into  con- 
fusion. Philip  II.  had  given  Reciuesens  a  carte 
lilanche  to  name  his  successor,  but  the  nature  of 
his  illness  had  iirevented  him  from  tilling  it  up. 
The  government  therefore  devolved  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  State,  the  members  of  which  were  at  vari- 
ance with  one  another;  but  Philip  found  himself 
oliliged  to  intrust  it  'ad  interim'  with  the  ad- 
ministration, till  a  successor  to  Requesens  could 
be  ap|>ointed.  Count  JIansfelil  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, but  was  totally  unable  to  re- 
strain the  licentious  soldiery.  The  Spaniards, 
whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  had  now  lost  all  dis- 
cipline. After  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Leyden 
they  had  beset  Utrecht  and  pillaged  and  mal- 
treated the  inhabitants,  till  Yaldez  contrived  to 
furnish  their  pay.  No  sooner  had  Requesens 
expired  than  they  broke  into  open  mutiny,  and 
acted  as  if  they  were  entire  masters  of  the 
country.  After  wandering  about  some  time  and 
threatening  Urussels,  they  seized  and  phmdered 
Alost,  where  they  established  themselves;  and 
they  were  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  Walloon 
and  German  troops.  To  repress  their  violence, 
the  Council  of  State  restored  to  the  Netherlanders 
the  arms  of  which  they  had  been  deprived,  and 
called  upon  them  by  a  proclamation  to  repress 
force  by  force ;  but  these  citizen-soldiers  were  dis- 
persed with  great  slaughter  by  the  disciplined 
troops  in  various  rencounters.  Ghent,  Utrecht, 
Valenciennes,  Maestrieht  were  taken  and  plun- 
dered bj'  the  mutineers;  and  at  last  tlie  storm  fell 
tipon  Antwerp,  which  the  Spaniards  entered  early 
in  November,  and  sacked  during  three  days. 
Jlore  than  1,000  houses  were  burnt,  8, 000 citizens 
are  said  to  have  been  slain,  and  enormous  sums 
in  ready  money  were  idundered.  The  whole 
damage  was  estimated  at  24,000,000  florins.  The 
horrible  excesses  committed  in  this  sack  procured 
for  it  the  name  of  the  'Spanish  Fiu'y.'  The 
government  was  at  this  period  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  States  of  Brabant.  On  the  5th  of 
September,  De  Heze,  a  young  Brabant  gentle- 
man who  was  in  secret  intelligence  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  had,  at  the  head  of  500  soldiers, 
entered  the  palace  where  the  Council  of  State 
was  assembled,  and  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
members.  AVilliam,  taking  advantage  of  the 
alarm  created  at  Brussels  by  the  sack  of  Ant- 
werp, persuaded  the  provisional  government  to 
summon   the    States-General,   although    such   a 


course  was  at  direct  variance  with  the  conunands 
of  the  King.  To  this  assembly  all  the  provinces 
except  Luxemburg  sent  deputies.  The  noldesof 
the  southern  provinces,  allliough  they  viewed  the 
Prince  of  Orange  with  suspicion,  feeling  that 
there  was  no  ,security  for  them  so  long  as  the 
Spanish  troops  remained  in  jjossession  of  Ghent, 
sought  his  assislanee  in  expelling  them ;  which 
William  consented  to  grant  only  on  condition 
that  an  alliane(!  should  be  cfTeeted  between  the 
northern  and  the  .southern,  or  Catholic;  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands.  This  proposal  was  agreed 
to,  and  towards  the  end  of  September  Orange 
sent  several  thousand  men  from  Zealand  to 
Ghent,  at  whose  approiich  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  valorously  defended  theinselvc'S  ff)r  two 
months  under  the  conduetof  the  wife  of  their  ab- 
.sent  general  .'\londragon,  surrendered,  and  evacu- 
ated the  citadel.  The  jn'oposed  alli;ince  was  now 
converte<l  into  a  foi-mal  imion  by  the  treaty 
called  the  Pacilication  of  Ghent,  signed  Novem- 
ber 8th  1576;  by  which  it  was  agreed,  without 
waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Pliili]),  wdiose  author- 
ity however  was  nominally  recognised,  to  renew 
the  edict  of  banishment  against  the  Sjianish 
troops,  to  proc\ire  the  suspension  of  the  decrees 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  to  summon  the 
States-General  of  the  northern  imd  southern  prov- 
inces, according  to  the  model  of  the  assembly 
which  had  received  the  abdication  of  Charles  V., 
to  provide  for  the  toleration  and  practi.se  of  the 
Protestant  religion  in  Holland  and  Zealand,  to- 
gether with  other  provisions  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. About  the  same  time  with  the  Pacilication 
of  Ghent,  all  Zeidaud,  with  the  exee|ition  of  the 
island  of  Tliolen,  was  recovered  from  the 
Spaniards.  ...  It  was  a  mistake  on  the  jiart  of 
Philip  II.  to  leave  the  country  eight  months  with 
only  an  'ad  interim'  government.  Had  he  im- 
mediately tilled  up  the  vacancy  .  .  .  the  States 
could  not  have  seized  upon  the  government,  and 
the  alliance  established  at  Ghent  would  not  have 
been  effected,  by  which  an  almost  independent 
coiumonwealth  hiid  been  erected.  But  Philip 
seems  to  have  been  puzzled  as  to  the  choice  of  a 
successor;  and  his  selection,  at  length,  of  his 
brother  Don  John  of  Austria  [a  natural  son  of 
Charles  V.],  caused  a  further  considcralile  delay'. 
.  .  .  The  state  of  the  Netherlands  compelled  Don 
John  to  enter  them,  not  with  the  pomi>  and  dig- 
nity becoming  the  lawful  representative  of  a 
great  nioniU'cli,  but  slealthilj-,  like  a  traitor  or 
conspirator.  In  Luxemburg  alone,  the  only 
province  which  had  not  joined  the  union,  could 
lie  expect  to  be  received;  and  he  entered  its 
capital  a  few  days  before  the  publication  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Jloorish 
slave,  and  in  the  train  of  Don  Ottavio  Gouzaga, 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Melti.  Having  neither 
money  nor  arms,  he  was  obligeil  to  negoeiate 
with  the  jirovincial  government  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  recognition  of  his  authority.  At  the  in- 
stance of  the  Prince  of  Oiange,  the  States  in- 
.sisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Siianish  troops, 
the  maintenance  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  an  act  of 
anmesty  for  past  offences,  the  convocation  of  the 
States-General,  and  an  oath  from  Don  John  that 
he  would  respect  all  the  charters  and  customs  of 
the  country.  The  new  governor  was  violent,  but 
the  States  were  firm,  and  in  Janu;iry  1577  was 
lormed  the  Union  of  Brussels,  the  professed  ob- 
jects of  which  were,  the  immediate  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  execution  of  the  P;icilica- 
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tion  of  Ghent;  -niiilc  at  the  same  time  the  Catho- 
lic religion  and  the  royal  authority  were  to  be 
uplield.  This  union,  which  was  only  a  more 
popular  repetition  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  soon 
obtained  numberless  signatures.  .  .  .  "^Meanwhile 
Rodolph  n.,  the  new  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
offered  his  mediation,  and  appointed  the  Bishop 
of  Liege  to  use  his  good  offices  between  the  par- 
ties; who,  with  the  assistance  of  Duke  "William 
of  Juliers,  brought,  or  seemed  to  bring,  the  new 
governor  to  a  more  reasonable  frame  of  mind. 
.  .  .  Don  .Jolm  yielded  all  the  points  in  dispute, 
and  embodied  them  in  what  was  called  the  Per- 
petual Edict,  published  March  12th,  loTT.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  suspected  from  the  tirst  that 
these  concessions  were  a  mere  deception." — T.  II. 
Dver,  Hist,  nf  Modern  Europe,  bk.  3,  ch.  T-0 
{v.  3). 

Also  in:  Sir  W.  Stirling-Maxwell,  Dun  John 
tif  Aunt  rill.   r.  2,  '•//.  4— .J. 

A.  D.  1577-1581. — The  administration  of 
Don  John. — Orange's  well-founded  distrust. — 
Emancipation  of  Antwerp. — Battle  of  Gem- 
blours. — Death  of  Don  John  and  appointment 
of  Parma. — Corruption  of  Flemish  nobles. — 
Submission  of  the  Walloon  provinces. — Pre- 
tensions of  the  Duke  of  Anjou. — Constitution 
and  declared  independence  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public.—  "It  now  seenicil  that  the  Netherlands 
had  gained  all  they  asked  for,  and  that  every- 
thing for  which  they  had  contended  had  been 
conceded.  Tlie  Blood  Council  of  Alva  had 
almost  extirpated  the  Reformers,  and  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries,  witli  the  exception  of  the  Hollanders 
and  Zelanders,  belonged  to  the  old  Church,  pro- 
vided the  Inquisition  was  done  away  with,  and 
a  religious  peace  was  accorded.  But  Don  John 
had  to  reckon  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In 
him  William  had  no  confidence.  He  could  not 
forget  the  past.  He  believed  that  the  signatin-es 
and  concessions  of  the  governor  and  Phili|)  were 
only  expedients  to  gain  time,  and  that  they 
would  be  revoked  or  set  aside  as  soon  as  it  was 
convenient  or  possible  to  do  so.  .  .  .  He  had  in- 
tercepted letters  from  the  leading  Spaniards  in 
Don  John's  employment,  in  which,  when  the 
treaty  was  in  course  of  signature,  designs  were 
disclosed  of  keeping  possession  of  all  the  strong 
places  in  the  country,  with  the  object  of  reduc- 
ing the  jKitriots  in  detail.  .  .  .  Above  all,  Will- 
iam distrusted  the  Flemish  nobles.  He  knew 
them  to  be  greedy,  tickle,  treacherous,  ready  to 
betray  their  ccmntry  for  personal  advantage, 
and  to  ally  themselves  blindly  with  their  natural 
enemies.  ...  As  events  proved.  Orange  was  in 
the  right.  Hence  lie  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty  in  his  own  states  of  Holland  and  Zeland. 
As  soon  as  it  was  published  and  sent  to  him, 
AVilliam,  after  confcrcn(;e  with  these  states,  pub- 
lished a  severe  criticism  on  its  provisions.  .  .  . 
In  all  seeming  however  Don  John  was  prepared 
to  carry  out  his  engagements.  He  got  together 
with  diflieulty  the  funds  for  paying  the  arrears 
due  to  the  troops,  and  sent  them  oil  by  the  end 
of  April.  He  caressed  tlie  people  and  lie  Inibed 
the  nobles.  He  handeil  over  the  citadels  to 
Flemish  governors,  and  entered  Brussels  on  May 
1st.  Everything  pointed  to  success  and  mutual 
good  will.  But  we  have  Don  John's  letters,  in 
wliieh  he  s))eaks  most  ,inreservedly  and  most 
nnllatteringly  of  his  new  friends,  an<l  of  his  de- 
.signs  on  the  liberties  of  llic  Netherlands.     .Vnd 


all  the  while  that  Philip  was  soothing  and  flat- 
tering his  brother,  he  had  determined  on  ruining 
him,  and  on  murdering  the  man  [Escovedo]  whom 
that  brotlier  loved  and  trusted.  About  this 
time,  too,  we  find  that  Philip  and  his  deputy 
were  casting  about  for  the  means  by  which  they 
might  assassinate  the  Prince  of  Orange,  '  who 
hatl  bewitched  the  whole  people  ! '  An  attempt 
of  Don  John  to  get  possession  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  for  himself  failed,  and  the  patriots 
gained  it.  The  merchants  of  Antwerp  agreed  to 
find  the  pay  still  owing  to  the  soldiers,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  quitting  the  citj'.  But  while  they 
were  discussing  the  terms,  a  fleet  of  Zeland  ves- 
sels came  sailing  up  the  Scheldt.  Immediately 
a  cry  was  raised,  'The  Beggars  are  coming,' 
and  the  soldiers  fled  in  dismay  [August  1,  1577], 
Then  the  Antwerpers  demolished  the  citadel, 
and  turned  the  statue  of  Alva  again  into  can- 
non. After  these  events,  William  of  Orange 
put  an  end  to  negotiations  with  Don  John. 
Prince  AVilliam  was  in  the  ascendant.  But  the 
Catholic  nobles  conspired  against  him,  and  in- 
duced tlie  Archduke  Matthias,  brother  of  the 
German  Emperor  Rr>dolpli,  to  accept  the  place  of 
governor  of  the  Netherlands  in  lieu  of  Dun  John. 
He  came,  but  fjrange  was  made  the  Ruwaard  of 
Brabant,  with  full  military  power.  It  was  the 
highest  office  which  could  be  bestowed  on  him. 
The  '  Union  of  Brussels '  followed  and  was  a 
confederation  of  all  the  Netherlands.  But  the 
battle  of  Gemblours  was  fought  in  February, 
1578,  and  the  patriots  were  defeated.  Many 
small  towns  were  captured,  and  it  seemed  that 
in  course  of  time  the  g<jvernor  would  recover  at 
least  a  jjart  of  his  lost  authority.  But  in  the 
month  of  September,  Don  John  was  seized  with 
a  burning  fever,  and  died  on  October  1st.  .  .  . 
The  new  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  son  of 
Ottavio  Farnese,  Prince  of  Parma,  and  of  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  sister  of  PhiUp  of  Spain,  was 
a  very  different  jierson  from  any  of  the  regents 
who  had  hitlierto  controlled  the  Netherlands. 
He  was,  or  .soon  proved  himself  to  be,  tlie  great- 
est general  of  the  age,  and  he  was  equally,  ac- 
cording to  the  statesmanship  of  the  age,  the 
most  accomplished  and  versatile  statesman.  He 
had  no  designs  beyond  those  of  Philip,  and  dur- 
ing his  long  career  in  the  Netherlands,  from 
October,  1578,  to  December,  1592,  he  .served  the 
King  of  Spain  as  faithfully  and  with  as  few 
scruples  as  Philip  could  have  desired.  .  .  . 
Parma  was  religious,  but  he  had  no  morality 
whatever.  .  .  .  He  had  no  scruple  in  ilcceiving, 
lying,  assassinating,  and  even  less  scruple  in 
saying  or  swearing  that  he  had  dime  none  of 
these  things.  .  .  .  He  had  an  excellent  judg- 
ment of  men,  and  indeed  he  had  experience  of 
the  two  extremes,  of  the  exceeding  baseness  of 
the  Flemish  nobles,  and  of  the  lofty  and  pure 
patriotism  of  the  Dutch  patriots.  Nothing  in- 
deed was  more  unfiirtuiiate  for  the  Dutch  than 
the  belief  which  they  entertained,  that  the  Flem- 
ings who  had  been  dragooned  into  uniformity, 
could  be  possibly  stirred  to  patriotism.  Alva 
had  done  his  work  thoroughly.  It  is  iiossible  to 
extirpate  a  reformation.  But  the  success  of  the 
process  is  the  moral  ruin  of  those  who  are  the 
subjects  of  the  experiment.  Fortunately  for 
Parma,  there  was  a  suitor  for  the  Netherland 
.sovereignly,  in  the  jierson  of  the  very  worst 
prince  of  tlie  very  worst  royal  family  that  ever 
existed  in   Kurope,  i.  e.,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  of 
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the  house  of  Valois  [sec  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1577- 
1578].  This  iMT.son  wiis  favoured  by  Orange, 
probably  becau.se  he  liad  delected  I'InMp's  designs 
on  Fnince,  and  thought  thai  national  jealousy 
would  induce  the  Fiench  govenuuenl,  which 
was  C'athci'ine  of  Medici,  to  favour  the  low 
countries.  Besides,  Parma  had  a  faction  in 
every  Flemish  town,  who  were  known  as  the 
Malcontents,  who  were  the  party  of  the  greedy 
and  unscrupulous  nobles.  And,  besides  Anjou, 
there  was  the  party  of  another  iiretcnder,  John 
Casimir,  of  Poland.  He,  however,  soon  left 
them.  Parma  quickly  found  in  such  dissensions 
plenty  of  men  whom  he  could  u.sefuUy  bribe. 
He  made  his  lirst  purchases  in  the  AValloon  dis- 
trict, and  secured  them.  The  jirovinces  here 
were  Artois,  Haiuault,  Lille,  I)o\iay,  and  Or- 
cliies.  'I'hey  were  soon  permanently  reunited  tn 
Sii.iin.  I  >n  .lanunry  'i'.),  \'u'.).  the  I'nion  of 
Utrecht,  which  was  virtually  the  Constitution  of 
the  Dutch  Kepulilic,  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
greater  in  extent  on  the  Flemish  side  than  the 
Dutch  Republic  finally  reniaineil,  less  on  that; 
of  Fricsland  [comprising  Hcjlland,  Zelatid,  Gel- 
derlaud,  iiutphen,  Utreclit,  and  the  Frisian  prov- 
inces]. Orange  still  had  hopes  of  includim;' 
most  of  the  Nctherland  seaboard,  and  he  still 
kept  up  the  form  of  allegiance  to  Philip.  The 
principal  event  of  the  year  was  the  siege  and 
capture  of  ilaestricht  [with  the  slaughter  of 
almost  its  entire  population  of  34,000].  .  .  . 
Mechlin  also  was  betraye<l  by  its  commander, 
De  Bours,  who  reconciled  himself  to  Romanism, 
and  received  the  pay  for  his  treason  from  Parnia 
at  the  same  time.  Li  Mareli,  l.lsi),  a  similar  act 
of  treason  was  committed  liy  diunt  Renneberg, 
the  governor  of  Friesland,  wlio  lietraycd  its  chief 
city,  Orouingen.  ...  In  the  same  year,  1.5.'!l(), 
was  published  the  ban  of  Philip.  This  instru- 
ment, drawn  up  by  Cardinal  Granvelle,  declared 
Orange  to  be  a  traitor  and  miscreant,  made  him 
an  outlaw,  put  a  heavy  price  on  his  head  (25,000 
gold  crowns),  olfered  the  assassin  the  pardon 
of  any  crime,  however  heinous,  and  nobility, 
whatever  be  liis  rank.  .  .  .  William  answered 
the  bail  liy  a  vigia-ous  ajipeal  to  the  civilized 
world.  .  .  .  Remieberg,  the  traitor,  laid  siege  to 
Steenwyk,  the  jirincipal  fortress  of  Drenthe,  at 
the  liegimiiug  of  1.581.  ,  .  .  In  February,  John 
Norris,  the  English  general,  .  .  .  relieved  thi; 
town.  Kenneberg  raised  the  siege,  was  defeated 
in  July  b}'  the  same  Xorris,  and  died,  full  of  re- 
morse, ii  few  days  afterwards.  But  the  most 
important  event  in  1581  was  the  declaration  of 
Dutch  Independence  formally  issued  at  the  Hague 
on  the  ~ilth  of  July.  By  this  instrument.  Orange, 
though  most  tmwillingly,  felt  himself  obliged 
to  accei)t  the  sovereignty  over  Holland  and  Ze- 
land,  and  whatever  else  of  the  seven  provinces 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  The  Nether- 
lands were  now  divided  into  three  portions. 
The  Walloon  provinces  in  the  south  were  recon- 
ciled to  Philip  and  Parma.  The  middle  prov- 
inces were  under  the  almost  nominal  sovereignty 
of  xVnjou,  the  northern  were  under  William. 
.  .  .  Philip's  name  was  now  discarded  from 
public  documents  .  .  .  ;  his  seal  was  broken, 
and  \\'illiam  was  thereafter  to  conduct  the  gov- 
ernment in  his  own  name.  Tlie  instrument  was 
styled  an  'Act  of  Abjuration.'" — J.  E.  T.  Rog- 
ers, The  St„n/r,fJ/oll,'iiid,  rh.  11-12. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  .Motley,  The  Rixe  of  the  BnU-li 
Republic,  pt.  5.  (•/(.  4-5,  and  pt.  G,  c/i.   1-4. — Sir 


W.  Stirling-Ma.xwell,  JMii  .Mm  of  Austria,  v.  2, 
r/>.  S-10. 

A.  D.  1581-1584. —^  Refusal  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  Provinces  by  Orange. — 
Its  bestowal  upon  the  Duke  of  Anjou. — 
Base  treachery  of  Anjou.  —  The  "  French 
Fury"  at  Antwerp. — Assassination  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange. — "  \Vlial.  then,  was  the  cmi 
dition  of  the  nation,  after  this  great,  step  [th(^ 
Act  of  Abjuration|  hail  lieeu  takenV  It  stood, 
as  it  were,  with  its  sovereignly  in  its  hand,  divid- 
ing it  into  two  portions,  and  offering  it,  thus 
separated,  to  two  distinct  individuals.  The 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  had  been 
reluctantly  accepted  by  Orange.  The  sover- 
eignly <if  the  United  Provinces  had  been  ollered 
to  Anjou.  but  the  terms  f)f  agreement  with  that 
Duki'  bad  not  yet  been  ratified.  The  movement 
was  therefore  tri])le,  consisting  of  an  abjuratioiL 
anil  of  two  separate  elections  of  hereditary 
chiefs;  these  twoelections  beingaccomplished  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  representative  bodies 
resiiectively  of  the  united  provinces  and  of  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  .  .  .  Without  a  direct  inten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  or  its  leaders  to 
establish  a  republic,  the  Republic  established 
itself.  Providence  did  not  permit  the  whoh- 
ciiuntry,  so  full  of  wealth,  intelligence,  healthy 
political  action — so  stocked  with  powerful  cities 
and  an  energetic  population,  to  be  combined  into 
one  free  and  prosperous  commonwealth.  The 
factious  ambition  of  a  few  grandees,  the  cj'uieal 
venality  of  many  nobles,  the  frenzy  of  the 
Ghent  democracy,  the  spirit  of  religious  intoler- 
ance, the  consununate  military  and  political 
genius  of  Alexander  Farnese,  the  exaggerated 
self-abnegation  and  the  tragic  fate  of  Orange, 
all  united  to  dissever  this  group  of  tlourishing 
and  kindred  jirovinees.  The  want  of  jiersonal 
ambition  on  the  part  of  William  the  Silent  in- 
flicted, perhaps,  a  serious  damage  upon  his 
country.  He  believed  a  single  chief  requisite 
for  the  united  states;  he  might  liave  been,  but 
always  refused  to  become  that  chief;  and  yet 
he  has  been  held  up  for  centuries  b_y  man}-  writ- 
ers as  a  conspiratin'  and  a  self-seeking  intriguer. 
.  .  .  'These  provinces,'  said  John  of  Nassau, 
'are  coming  very  unwillingly  into  the  arrange- 
ment with  the  Duke  of  Alenf;on  [soon  afterwards 
made  Duke  of  Anjou].  The  majority  feel  much 
more  inclined  to  elect  the  Prince,  who  is  dail_v,  and 
without  intermis'sion,  implored  to  give  his  con- 
sent. ,  .  .  He  refuses  only  on  this  account  — 
that  it  may  not  be  thought  that,  instead  of  reli- 
gious freedom  for  the  country,  he  has  been  seek- 
ing a  kingdom  for  liimself  and  his  own  private 
advancement.  ^Moreover,  he  believes  that  the 
connexion  with  France  will  lie  of  more  benefit 
to  the  country  and  to  Christianity.'  .  .  .  The 
unfortunate  negotiations  with  Anjou,  to  which 
no  man  was  more  opposed  than  Count  John,  pro- 
ceeded therefore.  In  the  meantime,  the  sover- 
eignty over  the  miited  provinces  was  provision- 
ally held  by  the  national  council,  and,,  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  states-general,  by  the 
Prince.  The  Archduke  Matthias,  who.se  func- 
tions were  most  unceremoniously  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  transactions  which  we  have  been 
recording,  took  liis  leave  of  the  states,  and  de- 
parted in  the  month  of  October.  .  .  .  Thus  it 
was  arranged  that,  for  the  present,  at  least,  the 
Prince  should  exercise  sovereignty  over  Holland 
and  Zealand;  although  he  had  himself  used  his 
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utmost  exertions  to  iuduce  those  provinces  to 
join  tlie  rest  of  the  United  Netherlands  in  tlic 
proposed  election  of  Anjou.  This,  however, 
they  sternly  refused  to  do.  There  wns  also  a 
great  disinelination  felt  by  many  in  the  other 
states  to  this  hazardous  offer  of  their  allegiance, 
and  it  was  the  personal  influence  of  Orange  that 
cventuallj'  carried  the  measure  through.  .  .  . 
By  midsummer  [1581]  the  Duke  of  Anjou  made 
Ills  appearance  in  the  western  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  Prince  of  Parma  had  recentl.v  come 
before  Cambray  with  the  intention  of  reducing 
that  important  city.  On  the  arrival  of  Anjou, 
however,  .  .  .  Alexander  raised  the  siege  jire- 
cipltatelyand  retired  towards  Touruay,"  to  whicli 
he  presently  laid  siege,  and  which  was  surren- 
dered to  him  in  November. — J.  L.  Jlotle)',  The 
Rise  of  the  Duteh  Pa'pvhUc,  pt.  6,  eh.  4^5  (».  3).— 
^Meantime,  tlie  Duke  of  Anjou  had  visited  Eng- 
land, paying  court  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom 
he  hoped'  to  marry,  but  who  declined  the  alliance 
after  making  the  accjuaintance  of  her  suitor. 
'■  Elizabeth  made  all  tfic  reparation  in  her  power, 
by  the  honours  paid  him  on  his  dismi.s.sal.  She 
acconijianied  him  as  far  as  Canterbury,  and  sent 
him  away  under  the  convoy  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  her  chief  favourite;  and  with  a  bril- 
liant suite  and  a  fleet  of  fifteen  sail.  Anjou  was 
received  at  Antwerp  with  equal  distinction;  and 
was  inaugurated  there  on  the  19th  of  Februar_y 
[1583]  as  Duke  of  Brabant,  Lothicr,  Limbourg, 
and  Guelders,  with  many  other  titles,  of  which 
he  soon  jiroved  himself  unworthy.  .  .  .  During 
the  rejoicings  which  followed  this  inauspicious 
ceremony,  Philip's  proscri]ition  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  put  forth  its  first  fruits.  The  latter 
gave  a  grand  dinner  in  the  chateau  of  Ant- 
werp, which  he  occupied,  on  the  18th  of  March, 
the  birtli-day  of  the  duke  of  Anjou."  As  he 
ipiitted  the  dining  hall,  he  was  shot  in  the 
cheek  by  a  young  man  who  approached  him  with 
the  pretence  of  offering  a  petition,  and  who 
proved  to  be  the  tool  of  a  Spanish  merchant  at 
Antwerp,  with  whom  Philip  of  Sjjaiu  had  con- 
tracted for  the  i)rocurement  of  the  assassination. 
The  wound  inllieted  was  severe  but  not  fatal. 
"  Within  three  mouths,  William  was  able  to  ac- 
company the  duke  of  Anjou  in  his  visits  to 
Ghent,  Bruges,  and  the  other  chief  towns  of 
Flan(hM-s;  in  each  of  which  the  ceremony  of  in- 
auguration was  repeated.  Several  military  ex- 
ploits now  took  place  [the  most  important  of 
them  being  the  capturi^  of  Oudenardc,  after  a 
priilractcd  siege,  Ijy  the  Prince  of  Parma].  .  .  . 
The  duke  of  Anjou,  intemperate,  inconstant,  and 
unprincipled,  saw  that  his  authority  was  but 
tlie  sinulow  of  power.  .  .  .  'J'he  French  officers, 
who  formed  his  suite  and  possessed  all  his  con- 
fidence, had  no  diflieulty  in  raising  his  discon- 
tent into  treason  against  the  people  with  whom 
he  had  made  a  solemn  compact.  Tiie  result 
of  their  eonncila  was  a  deep-laid  plot  against 
Flemish  lil)erty ;  and  its  execution  was  ere-long 
attempteil.  lie  sent  secret  orders  to  the  gover- 
nors of  Dunkirk,  Bruges,  Termonde,  luid  other 
towns,  to  seize  on  and  hold  them  in  his  name; 
reserving  for  liimself  the  infamy  of  the  enter- 
prise against  Antwerp.  To  prepare  for  its  execu- 
tion, he  causeil  his  numerous  army  of  French 
and  Swiss  to  apiiroach  (he  city."  Then,  on  the 
ITlli  of  .lanuary.  l.")S;i,  with  liis  bodyguard  of 
2()U  hor.se,  he  suddeidy  attacked  and  slew  the 
Flemish  guards  nt  one  of  llie  gates  and  admitted 


tlie  troops  waiting  outside.  "The  astonished 
but  intrepid  citizens,  recovering  from  their  eon- 
fusion,  instantly  flew  to  arms.  All  difVercncrs  in 
religion  or  politics  were  forgotten  in  tlie  common 
danger  to  their  freedom.  .  .  .  The  ancient  spirit 
of  Flanders  seemed  to  animate  all.  Workmen, 
armed  with  the  instruments  of  their  various 
trades,  started  from  their  shops  and  flung  them- 
selves upon  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  French  were 
driven  successively  from  the  streets  and  ramparts. 
.  .  .  The  duke  of  Anjou  saved  himself  by  flight, 
and  reached  Termonde.  Ills  loss  in  this  base 
enterprise  [knfjwu  as  the  French  P^ury]  amounted 
to  1,500;  while  that  of  the  citizens  did  not  ex- 
ceed 80  men.  The  attempts  simultaneously  made 
on  the  other  towns  succeeded  at  Dunkirk  and 
Termonde;  but  all  the  others  failed.  The  char- 
acter of  the  Prince  of  Orange  never  appeared  so 
thoroughly  great  as  at  this  crisis.  With  wisdom 
and  magnanimity  rarcl.y  equalled  and  never  sur- 
jiassed,  he  tlirew  himself  and  his  authority  lie- 
tween  the  indignation  of  the  country  and  the 
guilt  of  Anjou ;  saving  the  former  from  e.xcess 
and  the  latter  from  execration.  The  disgraced 
and  discomfited  duke  proffered  to  the  states  ex- 
cuses as  mean  as  they  were  hypocritical.  ...  A 
new  treaty  was  negotiated,  confirming  Anjou  in 
his  former  station,  with  renewed  security  against 
any  future  treachery  on  his  part.  He  in  the 
mean  time  retired  to  France,"  where  he  died. 
June  10.  1584.  Exactly  one  month  afterwards 
(July  10),  Prince  William  was  murdered,  in  his 
house,  at  Delft,  by  Balthazar  Gerard,  one  of 
the  many  assassins  whom  Pliilij)  II.  and  Parma 
li.ad  so  persistently  sent  against  him.  He  was 
shot  as  he  placed  iiis  foot  upon  the  first  step  of 
the  great  st.air  in  his  house,  after  dining  in  a 
lower  apartment,  and  he  died  in  a  few  moments. 
— T.  C.  Grattan,  Hut.  of  the  Netherlands,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Fronde,  Hist,  of  EiigUiiid: 
neiyn.  of  Elizabeth,  eh.  26,  29,  31-33  (b.  5-0).— D. 
t'ampbell.  The  Puritan  in  Holla nd,  Enff.,  and 
Am.,  ch.  4  (('.  1). 

A.  D.  1584-1585. —  Limits  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  the  Spanish  Provinces, — The 
Republican  constitution  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  the  organization  of  their  govern- 
ment.—  Disgraceful  surrender  of  Ghent. — 
Practical  recovery  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
by  the  Spanish  king. —  At  the  time  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "the  limit  of 
the  Spanish  or  'obedient"  Provinces,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  other, 
cannot.  .  .  be  brieflj' and  distinctly  stated.  The 
memorable  treason^  or,  as  it  was  called,  the 
'  reconciliation  '  of  the  Walloon  Provinces  in  the 
year  1.583-4  —  had  placed  the  Provinces  of  Haiu- 
ault,  Arthois,  Donay,  with  the  flourishing  cities. 
Arras,  Valenciennes,  Lille,  Tournay,  and  others 
— -all  Celtic  Flanders,  in  short — in  the  grasp  of 
Spain.  Cambray  was  still  held  bv  the  French 
governor.  Seigneur  de  Bal;igny,  wiio  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  treachery  to 
the  States,  to  establisli  himself  in  an  \iiirecog- 
nized  lint  practical  petty  sovereignty,  in  defitiiicc 
both  of  France  and  ,Sp,-iin ;  wliili'  East  Flanders 
and  .Soutli  iJrabant  still  remained  a  disputed  ter- 
ritory, anil  the  immediate  field  of  contest.  With 
these  limitations,  it  may  be  assumed,  for  general 
imrposes,  that  the  territory  of  the  I'nited  States 
was  that  of  the  modern  Kingdom  of  tlie  Nether- 
lands, while  the  obedient  Provinces  occupied 
what  is    now   the  territory   of    Belgium.  .  .  . 
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What  now  was  tlie  p/plitical  iiosition  of  the 
United  Provinces  at  this  junctureV  The  sover- 
eignty wliich  liad  been  lield  by  tlie  Estates,  ready 
to  be  conferred  respectively  upon  Anjou  and 
Orange,  remained  in  tlie  hanils  of  the  Estates. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  this  theory.  .  .  .  T]u: 
people,  as  such,  claimed  no  sovereiijiify.  .  .  . 
What  were  tlu;  EstalesV  .  .  .  Tlie  ^rcat  charac- 
teristic of  the  Netheiiaiid  government  was  the 
municipality.  Each  Province  contained  a  large 
number  of  cities,  which  were  governed  by  a 
board  of  magistrates,  varying  in  number  from  20 
to  40.  This  college,  called  the  Vroed.schap  (As- 
sciidjly  of  Sages),  consisted  of  the  most  notable 
citizens,  and  was  a  self-electing  body — a  close 
corporation — the  members  being  appointed  for 
life,  from  the  citizens  at  hu'ge.  Whenever  va- 
cancies occurred  from  death  or  loss  of  citizen- 
ship, the  college  chose  new  members  —  some- 
times immediately,  sometimes  by  means  of  a 
double  or  trii)le  selection  of  names,  the  choice  of 
one  from  among  which  was  offered  to  the  stadt- 
holder  [governor,  or  sovereign's  de]iuty]  of  the 
province.  This  functionary  was  appointed  l)y 
the  t'o\uit,  as  he  was  calkul,  wlietber  Duke  of 
Bavaria  or  of  Burgundy.  Em)ieror,  or  King. 
After  the  abjuration  of  Philip  [i.Wl],  the  gover- 
nors were  appointed  by  the  Estates  of  each 
Province.  The  Sage-Men  chose  amiually  a  boaril 
of  senators,  or  schepens,  whose  functions  were 
mainly  judicial;  and  there  were  generally  two. 
and  sometimes  three,  burgomasters,  appointed 
in  the  same  way.  This  was  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Estates.  But,  besides  this  body  of  repre- 
sentatives, were  the  nobles,  men  of  ancient  lini'- 
age  and  large  possessions,  who  had  exercised, 
according  to  the  general  feudal  law  of  Euro|)e, 
high,  low,  and  intermediate  jurisdiction  upon 
their  estates,  and  had  long  been  recognized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  body  politic,  having  the 
right  to  appear,  through  delegates  of  tlieir  order, 
in  the  provincial  and  in  the  general  a.s.semblies. 
Regarded  as  a  machine  for  bringing  the  most  de- 
cided political  capacities  into  the  administration 
of  public  affairs,  and  for  organizing  the  most 
practical  opposition  to  the  system  of  religions 
tyranny,  the  Netherland  constitution  was  a 
healthy,  and,  for  the  age,  an  enlightened  one. 
.  .  .  Thus  constituted  was  the  commonwealth 
upon  the  death  of  William  the  Silent.  The 
gloom  produced  by  that  event  was  tragical. 
Never  in  human  history  was  a  more  poignant 
and  universal  sorrow  for  the  death  of  any  individ- 
ual. The  despair  was,  for  a  brief  season,  al)so- 
lute:  but  it  was  soon  succeeded  by  more  lofty 
sentiments.  .  .  .  Even  on  the  very  day  of  the 
murder,  the  Estates  of  Holland,  then  sitting  at 
Delft,  passed  a  resolution  '  to  maintain  the  good 
cause,  with  God's  help,  to  the  uttermost,  with- 
out sparing  gold  or  blood.' .  .  .  The  ne.\t  move- 
ment, after  the  last  solemn  obsequies  had  bi'cn 
rendered  to  the  Prince,  was  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  w-ants  of  his  family.  For  the  man  who 
had  gone  into  the  revolt  with  almost  royal  reve- 
nues, left  his  estate  so  embarrassed  that  his  car- 
pets, tajiestries,  household  linen  —  nay,  even  his 
silver  spoons,  and  tin;  very  clothes  of  his  ward- 
robe—  weredisposed  of  at  auction  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors.  He  left  eleven  children  —  a  son 
and  daughter  by  the  first  wife,  a  son  and 
daughter  by  Anna  of  Saxony,  six  daughters  by 
Charlotte  of  Bourbon,  and  an  infant.  Frederic 
Henry,  bora  six  months  before  his  death.     The 


eldest  son,  Phili])  William,  had  been  a  captive 
in  Sptiin  for  seventeen  years,  having  been  kid- 
napped from  .school,  in  Leyden,  in  the  yearl5G7. 
He  had  already  become  .  .  .  thoroughly  llis- 
paniolized  tnider  the  masterly  treatment  of  the 
King  and  the  .Jesuit.s.  .  .  .  The  next  son  was 
JMaurice,  then  IT  years  of  age.  .  .  .  (Jrandson  of 
jMaurice  of  Saxony,  whom  he  resembled  in  vis- 
age and  cliaracter,  he  was  summoned  by  every 
drop  of  blood  in  his  veins  to  do  life-long  battle 
with  the  spirit  of  Spanish  ab.solutism,  and  he 
was  already  girding  himself  for  liis  life's  work. 
.  .  .  Very  soon  afterwards  the  States  General 
established  a  State  Council,  as  a  jn'ovisional  ex- 
ecutive board,  for  the  term  of  tlirce  months,  for 
the  Provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland.  Ctrecht, 
Friesland.  and  such  ])arts  of  Flanders  and  Bi'a- 
bant  as  still  remained  iu  the  Union.  At  the  head 
of  this  body  was  placed  young  Maurice,  who 
accepted  the  responsible  position,  after  three 
days'  deliberation.  .  .  .  'i'lie  Conn'cil  consisted 
of  thn^e  members  from  Brabant,  two  from  Flan- 
ders, four  from  Holland,  tliree  from  Zeeland. 
two  from  Utrecht,  one  from  Mechlin,  and  three 
from  Friesland  —  eighteen  in  all.  They  were 
empowered  and  enjoined  to  levy  troops  by  land 
and  sea,  and  to  appoint  naval  and  militaiy  olli- 
cers;  to  establish  courts  of  admiralty,  to  expend 
the  moneys  voted  by  the  States,  to  maintain  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  countiy,  and  to  see  that 
all  troojis  in  service  of  the  Provinces  nnide  oath 
of  tidelify  to  the  Union.  Diplomatic  relalion.s, 
(juestions  of  peace  and  war,  the  treaty-making 
IKjwer.  were  not  entrusted  to  tlie  Council,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  States 
General,  which  body  w.as  to  be  convoked  twice 
a  year  by  the  State  Council.  .  .  .  Alexander  of 
Parma  .  .  .  was  swift  to  take  advantage  of  the 
calamity  which  had  now  befallen  the  rebellious 
Provinces.  ...  In  Holland  and  Zeeland  tlie 
Prince's  blandishments  were  of  no  avail.  .  .  . 
In  Flanders  and  Brabant  the  spirit  was  less 
noble.  Those  provinces  were  nearly  lost  already. 
Bruges  [which  had  made  terms  with  the  King 
early  iu  158-t]  seconded  Parma's  efforts  to  induce 
its  sister-city  Ghent  to  imitate  its  own  baseness 
in  surrendering  without  a  struggle,  and  that 
powerful,  turbulent,  but  most  anarchical  little 
commonwealth  was  but  too  ready  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  tempter.  .  .  .  Up<m  the  ITtli 
August  [l.")S4]  Dendermonde  surrendered.  .  .  . 
Upon  the  7th  September  Vilvoorde  capitulated, 
liy  which  event  the  w-ater-communication  be- 
tween Brussels  and  Antwerp  was  cut  off.  Ghent, 
now  thoroughly  disheartened,  treated  with 
Parma  likewise;  and  upon  the  17th  September 
made  its  reconciliation  with  the  King.  The  sur- 
render of  so  strong  and  important  a  place  was  as 
di.sastrous  to  the  cause  of  the  patriots  as  it  was 
disgraceful  to  the  citizens  themselves.  It  was, 
however,  the  result  of  an  intrigue  which  had  been 
long  spinning.  .  .  .  The  noble  city  of  Ghent  — 
then  as  large  as  Paris,  thoroughly  surrounded  with 
moats,  and  fortified  with  bulwarks,  ravelins,  and 
counterscarps,  constructed  of  earth,  during  the 
previous  two  years,  at  great  expense,  and  ]_iro- 
vided  with  bread  and  meat,  powder  and  shot, 
enough  to  last  a  year — was  ignominiously  sur- 
rendered. The  population,  already  a  very  re- 
duced and  slender  one  for  the  great  extent  of 
the  place  and  its  former  importance,  Jiad  been 
estimated  at  70.000.  The  number  of  houses  was 
35,000,   so   that,    as   the  inhabitants  were   soon 
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farther  reduced  to  one-half,  there  reinaiued  but 
one  individual  to  each  house.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  the  25  monasteries  and  convents  in  the 
town  were  repeopled.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  Brussels 
was  deferred  till  JIarch,  and  that  of  Meeldin 
(19th  .Julv,  158.5),  and  of  Antwerp  [see  below] 
(19th  August,  1585),  till  Midsummer  of  the  fol- 
lowing year;  but  the  surrender  of  Ghent  fore- 
shadowed the  fate  of  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Ostend  and  Sluys,  however,  were  still  in  the 
hands  of  the  [jatriots,  and  with  them  the  control 
of  the  whole  Flemish  coast.  The  command  of 
the  sea  was  destined  to  remain  for  centuries  with 
the  new  republic." — J.  L.  Motlej',  Jlist.  of  the 
United  yMerlanrh.  ch.  1  {r.  1). 

A.  D.  1584-1585. — The  Siege  and  surrender 
of  Antwerp. — Decay  of  the  city.— ■' Afttr  the 
fall  of  Ghent.  Farnese  applied  himself  earnestly 
to  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able recorded  in  history.  The  citizens  were  ani- 
mated in  their  defence  by  the  valour  and  talent 
of  Ste  Aldegonde.  It  wovdd  be  impossible  to 
detail  with  niinuteness  in  this  general  history  the 
various  contrivances  resorted  to  on  either  side  for 
the  attack  and  the  defence;  and  we  must  there- 
fore content  ourselves  with  briefly  adverting  to 
that  stupenilous  monument  of  Farnese 's  military 
genius,  the  bridge  which  he  carried  across  the 
Scheldt,  Ijclow  Antwerp,  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
commtmication  of  the  city  with  the  sea  and  the 
maritime  provinces.  From  the  depth  and  wide- 
ness  of  the  river,  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
requisite  materials,  and  of  transporting  tliem  to 
the  place  selected  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  that 
was  superior  on  the  water,  the  project  was 
loudly  denounced  by  Farnese's  officers  as  vision- 
arv  aiid  impracticable;  yet  in  spite  of  all  tliese 
discouragements  and  difficulties,  as  tfie  place 
seemed  unapproachable  in  the  usual  .way,  he 
steadilj'  persevered,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  an 
imdertaking  which,  had  he  failed,  would  have 
covered  him  with  perpetual  ridicule.  The  spot 
ti.ved  upon  for  the  bridge  was  between  Ordam 
and  Kalloo,  where  the  river  is  both  shallower 
and  narrower  than  at  other  parts.  The  bridge 
consisted  of  jjiles  driven  into  the  water  to  such 
distance  as  its  depth  would  allow;  which  was 
200  feet  on  the  Flanders  side  and  900  feet  on  that 
of  Brabant.  The  interval  between  the  piles, 
which  was  13  feet  broad,  was  covered  with 
planking;  but  at  the  extremities  towards  the 
centre  of  the  river  the  breadth  was  e.xtcuded  to 
40  feet,  thus  fornung  twt)  forts,  or  platforms, 
mounted  with  cannon.  There  was  still,  how- 
ever, an  interstice  in  the  middle  of  between  1,000 
and  1,100  feet,  through  which  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  favoured  by  the  wind  and  tide,  or  by  the 
night,  could  manage  to  pass  without  any  con- 
sideraljle  loss,  and  which  it  therefore  became 
necessary  lo  till  up.  This  was  accomplished  by 
mooring  across  it  the  hulls  of  32  vessels,  at  in- 
tervals of  al)out  20  feet  apart,  and  connecting 
tluMU  together  with  jilanks.  Each  vessel  was 
jilanted  with  artillery  and  garrisoned  by  about  30 
men;  while  the  bridge  was  protected  by  a  flota 
of  vessels  moored  on  each  side,  al)0ve  anil  below, 
at  a  distance  of  about  200  feet.  During  the  con- 
struction of  the  bridge,  which  lasted  haU'  a  year, 
the  citizens  of  Antwerj)  viewed  with  dismay  the 
lirogress  of  a  work  that  was  not  only  to  deprive 
tliem  of  their  maritime  commerce,  but  also  of 
the  supplies  necessary  for  their  subsisteiu-e  and 
defence.     At  length   they  adopted  a  plan  sug- 


gested by  Gianbelli,  an  Italian  engineer,  and 
resolved  to  destroy  the  bri<lge  by  means  of  tire- 
ships,  which  seem  to  have  l)een  first  used  on  this 
occasion.  Several  such  vessels  were  sent  down 
the  river  with  a  favourable  tide  and  wind,  of 
which  two  were  charged  with  0,000  or  7,000  lbs. 
of  gimpowder  each,  packed  in  solid  masonry, 
witli  various  destructive  missiles.  One  of  these 
vessels  went  ashore  before  reaching  its  destina- 
tion; the  other  arrived  at  the  bridge  and  ex- 
]jloded  with  terrible  effect.  Curiosity  to  fjehold 
so  novel  a  spectacle  liad  attracted  vast  numbers 
of  the  Spaniards,  who  lined  the  shores  as  well  as 
the  bridge.  Of  these  800  were  killed  by  the  e.x- 
]ilosion,  and  by  the  implements  of  destruction 
discharged  with  the  powder;  a  still  greater  num- 
fter  were  maimed  and  wounded,  and  the  bridge 
itself  was  considerably  damaged.  Farnese  him- 
self was  thrown  to  the  earth  and  la}'  for  a  time 
insensible.  The  besieged,  however,  did  not  fol- 
low up  their  plan  with  vigour.  They  allowed 
Farnese  time  to  repair  the  damage,  and  the 
Spaniards,  being  now  on  the  alert,  either  diverted 
the  course  of  the  fire-ships  that  were  subsequently 
sent  against  them,  or  suft'ered  them  to  jiass  the 
bridge  through  o]ienings  made  for  the  purpose. 
In  spite  of  the  bridge,  liowever,  the  beleaguered 
citizens  might  still  have  secured  a  transit  down 
the  river  Ijy  breaking  through  the  dykes  between 
Antwerp  and  Lillo,  and  sailing  over  the  plains 
thus  laid  under  water,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  possession  of  the  counter- 
dyke  of  Kowenstyn;  but  after  a  partial  success, 
too  ([Uickly  abandoned  by  Hohenlohe  and  Ste 
Aldegonde,  they  were  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle 
which  they  fought  upon  the  dyke.  Antwerp 
was  now  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  as  Farnese 
was  an.xious  to  put  an  end  to  so  long  a  siege,  it 
obtained  more  favourable  terms  than  could  have 
been  anticipated  (August  17th  1.58.5).  The  pros- 
perity of  this  great  commercial  city  received, 
however,  a  severe  blow  from  its  capture  by  the 
Spaniards.  A  great  number  of  the  citizens,  as 
well  as  of  the  inhaliitants  of  Brabant  and  Flan- 
ders, removed  to  Amsterdam  and  Jliddelburg." 
— T.  H.  Dyer,  Ilixt.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  3,  ch. 
9  (e.  2).  —  The  downfall  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
great  capital  "  was  instantaneous.  The  mer- 
chants and  industrious  citizens  all  wandered 
away  from  the  jilace  which  had  been  the  seat  of 
a  world-wide  traltic.  Civilization  and  commerce 
departed,  and  in  their  stead  were  the  citadel  and 
the  .lesuits." — J.  L.  Motley,  Uist.  of  the  United 
ydherlandx,  ch.  5  (;•.  1). 

AIjSOIX:   F.  Seliiller.  Si/;/r  of  Anliccrp. 

A.  D.  1585-1586. —  Proffered  sovereignty  of 
the  United  Provinces  declined  by  France  and 
England. —  Delusive  English  succors. —  The 
queen's  treachery  and  Leicester's  incompe- 
tency.—  Useless  battle  at  Zutphen. — "It  was 
natural  that  so  small  a  State,  wasted  by  its  jiro- 
tracted  struggles,  should  desire,  more  earnestly 
than  ever,  an  alliance  with  some  stronger  power; 
and  it  was  from  among  States  supposed  to  have 
sympathiiis  with  Protestant.s.  that  such  an  alli- 
ance was  sought.  From  the  Protestant  countries 
of  Germany  there  was  no  jironiLse  of  liel|);  and 
the  eyes  of  the  Dutcli  diplomatists  were  tfierefore 
turned  towards  France  and  Kngland.  In  France, 
the  Huguenots,  having  recovered  from  St.  liar- 
tlinlninew,  iKiw  enjoyed  toleration;  and  were  a 
rising  atiil  hopefid  party,  tmder  the  patronage 
of  lleiu-y  of  Navarre.     If   the   king  of   France 
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vvoulil  protect  Ilolliind  from  I'liilip,  and  cxtoinl 
to  its  jH'oplc  the  same  toleration  wliieli  lie  al- 
lowed ills  own  subjects,  Holland  ofl'ered  liini  the 
sovereignty  of  the  iinited  provinces.  This 
tempting  olTer  was  declined :  for  a  new  jioliey 
was  now  to  be  declared,  wliicli  united  France 
and  Hjiain  in  a  bigoted  crusade  against  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  The  League,  mider  the  Duke  dc 
Oui.se,  gained  a  fatal  asecmlency  over  the  weak 
and  frivolous  king,  Henry  HI.,  and  held  domin- 
iou  in  France.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  baneful  influ- 
euceof  the  League  conlined  to  France;  it  formed 
a  close  alliance  with  Fliilip  and  the  Pope,  with 
whom  it  was  jilotling  the  overthrow  of  I'rotestant 
England,  the  subjeelion  of  tlie  revolted  prov- 
inces of  S[iain,  and  the  general  c-xtirpatiou  of 
lieresy  througlmul  Europe.  .  .  .  The  only  hope 
of  the  Netherlands  was  now  in  England,  whicli 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger;  and  en- 
voys were  sent  to  Elizabeth  with  nlTers  of  the 
sovereignty,  which  had  been  declined  by  France. 
So  little  did  the  Dutch  statesmen  as  yet  contem- 
plate a  rei)ul)lic,  tli.it  they  olfered  tlieir  country 
to  any  sovereign,  in  return  for  ]>rotection.  Had 
bolder  counsels  prevailed,  Elizabeth  iniglit,  at 
once,  have  saved  the  Netherlanils,  and  placed 
herself  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  of  Europe. 
She  saw  lier  own  danger,  if  Philip  should  re- 
cover the  provinces:  but  she  held  lier  purse- 
strings  with  the  grasp  of  a  miser:  she  dreaded 
an  open  rupture  with  Spain;  and  she  was  un- 
willing to  provoke  her  own  C'athotic  sulijccts. 
Sj'mpathy  with  the  Protestant  cause,  she  had 
none.  .  .  .  She  desired  to  afford  as  much  assis- 
tance as  would  protect  her  own  realm  against 
Philip,  at  the  least  possible  cost,  witliout  precip- 
itating a  war  with  Spain.  She  agreed  to  send 
men  and  money:  but  required  Flusiiing,  Brill, 
and  Ramniekens  to  lie  held  as  a  security  for  her 
loans.  She  refused  the  sovereignty  of  tlie 
States;  but  she  desiiatched  troops  to  tlie  Nether- 
lands, and  sent  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter, to  command  them.  As  she  had  taken  the 
rebellious  subjects  of  Spain  under  her  protec- 
tion, Philip  retaliated  by  the  seizure  of  British 
ships.  Spanish  vengeance  was  not  averted, 
while  the  Netherlands  profited  little  by  her  aid." 
—  Sir  T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in_  Europe,  ch.  11 
(v.  2). —  Leicester  sailed  for  the  Hague  in  the 
middle  of  December,  1585,  having  been  pre- 
ceded by  8,000  English  troops,  eager  to  jirevent 
or  revenge  the  fall  of  Antwerp.  "Had  there 
been  good  faith  and  resolution,  and  had  Lord 
Grey,  or  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  or  Sir  .John  Norris 
been  in  command,  30, 000  Dutch  and  English  troops 
might  have  taken  the  field  in  perfect  condition. 
The  States  would  have  spent  their  last  dollar 
to  find  them  in  everything  which  soldiers  could 
need.  Thc}^  would  have  had  at  their  backs  the 
enthusiastic  sympathy  of  the  population,  while 
the  enemy  was  as  universally  abhorred;  and 
Parma,  exhausted  by  his  efforts  in  the  great 
siege,  with  his  chest  empty,  and  his  ranks  thinned 
almost  to  extinction,  could  not  have  encountered 
them  with  a  third  of  their  numbers.  A  lost 
battle  would  have  been  followed  by  a  renewed 
revolt  of  the  reconciled  Provinces,  and  Eliza- 
beth, if  she  found  peace  so  necessary  to  her. 
might  have  dictated  her  own  conditions."  But 
months  passed  and  nothing  was  done,  while 
Queen  Elizabetli  was  treacherously  negotiating 
with  agents  of  Spain.  In  the  summer  of  1.580, 
"half  and  more  than  half  of  the  brave  men  who 


had  come  over  in  tlie  ])ast  .Seiiteniber  were  dead. 
Tiieir  jilaecs  were  taken  by  new  levies  gatliered 
in  liaste  upon  the  highwaj's,  or  by  mutinous  regi- 
ments of  Irish  keriK's,  confe.s.sed  Catholics,  and 
led  by  a  man  [Sir  William  Staidcy]  who  was 
only  watching  an  opportunity  to  betray  his 
sovereign.  .  .  .  Gone  was  now  the  enthu.siasm 
which  had  welcomed  the  landing  of  Leicester. 
In  the  place  of  it  was  susjiicion  and  misgiving, 
distr.aeted  councils,  and  divided  jiurpo.scs.  Eliza- 
beth while  she  was  diplomatising  held  her  army 
idle.  Parma,  short-handed  as  ho  was,  treated 
with  his  hand  upon  liis  sword,  and  was  for  ever 
carving  .slice  on  slice  from  the  receding  frontiers 
of  the  States.  At  the  lime  of  Ijcicester's  installa- 
tion he  was  acting  on  the  Jleuse.  He  held  the 
river  as  far  as  Venloo.  Veiiloo  and  Grave  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  both  of  them  strong 
fortresses,  the  latter  especially.  .  .  .  After  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  these  two  towns  were  Parma's 
next  ol)ject.  The  siege  of  Grave  was  formed  in 
January.  In  April  Colonel  Norris  and  (.'ount 
llohenlohe  forced  the  Spanish  lines  and  threw  in 
supplies;  but  Elizalielb's  orders  ]irevented  fur- 
ther eifort.  Parma  came  before  the  town  in  |ier- 
son  in  .June,  and  after  a  bombardment  which 
produced  little  or  no  elfect.  Grave,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  every  one,  surrendered.  Count  Hemart, 
the  governor,  was  said  to  have  been  corrupted 
liy  his  mistress.  Leicester  hanged  him;  but 
Hemart 's  gallows  did  not  recover  Grave  or  save 
A'enloo,  which  surrendered  also  three  weeks 
later.  The  Earl,  conscious  of  the  disgrace,  yet 
seeing  no  way  to  mend  it,  .  .  .  was  willing  at 
last  to  play  into  his  mistress's  hands.  He  under- 
stood her  [tjueen  Elizabeth]  at  last,  and  saw 
what  she  was  aiming  at.  '  As  the  cause  is  now 
followed,'  he  wrote  to  her  on  the  271^  of  June, 
'  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  or  the  danger.  .  .  .  They 
[the  Netherlanders]  would  rather  have  lived  with 
Ijread  and  drink  under  your  JIajesty's  protection 
than  with  all  their  possessions  under  the  King  of 
.S]iain.  It  has  almost  broken  their  hearts  to 
think  your  Jlajesty  should  not  care  any  more  for 
them.  But  if  you  mean  soon  to  leave  them  they 
will  be  gone  almost  before  you  hear  of  it.  I  will 
do  my  best,  therefore,  to  get  into  my  hands 
three  or  four  most  principal  places  in  North  Hol- 
land, so  as  you  shall  rule  these  men,  and  make 
war  and  peace  as  you  list.  Part  not  with  Brill 
for  anything.  "With  these  places  you  can  have 
what  peace  you  will  in  au  hour,  and  have  your 
debts  and  charges  readily  answered.  But  your 
llajest}'  must  deal  graciously  with  them  at  pres- 
ent, and  if  you  mean  to  leave  them  keep  it  to 
yourself.'.  .  .  No  palliation  can  be  suggested, 
of  the  intentions  to  winch  Leicester  saw  that  she 
was  still  clinging,  and  which  he  was  willing  to 
further  in  spite  of  his  oath  to  be  loyal  to  the 
States.  .  .  .  The  incapacity  of  Leicester  .  .  . 
was  growing  evident.  He  had  been  used  as  a 
lay  figure  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  Provinces, 
while  both  he  and  they  were  mocked  by  the 
secret  treat)'.  The  treaty  was  hanging  fire.  .  .  . 
The  Queen  liad  ...  so  far  opened  her  eyes  as 
to  see  that  she  was  not  improving  her  jjosition  by 
keeping  her  army  idle ;  and  Leicester,  that  he 
might  not  part  with  his  government  in  entire 
disgrace,  having  done  aljsolutely  nothing,  took 
the  field  for  a  sliort  campaign  in  the  middle  of 
August  [1.586].  Parma  had  established  himself 
in  Gelderland,  at  Zutphen,  and  Duesberg.  The 
States  held  Deveuter,  further  down  the  Issel ;  but 
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Deventer  would  probably  fall  as  Grave  and  Veuloo 
bad  fallen  if  tbe  Spaniards  kept  tbeir  hold  upon 
the  river;  Leicester  therefore  proposed  toatteiupt 
to  recover  Zutphen.  Every  one  was  delighted 
to  be  moving.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of  Essex.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Russell,  Lord  Willoughby,  and  others  who 
held  no  special  commands,  attaclied  themselves 
to  Leicester's  staff;  Sir  Philip  Sidney  obtained 
leave  of  absence  from  Flushing;  Sir  John  Norris 
and  his  brotlier  brought  tlie  English  contingent 
of  the  Stales  army ;"  Sir  William  Stanley  had 
arrived  witli  his  Irislunen;  and  with  these  cava- 
liers glittering  about  him,  and  9,000  men, 
Leicester  entered  Gclderland.  Duesberg  surren- 
dered to  him  witliout  a  blow ;  Norris  surprised  a 
fort  outside  Zutphen,  which  coraraauded  the 
river  and  straitened  the  communications  of  tlie 
town,"  Parma  made  an  attempt,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  September  22.  to  throw  supplies  into  the 
town,  and  Leicester's  knights  and  gentlemen, 
forewarned  of  this  project  by  a  spy,  "Volun- 
teered for  an  ambuscade  to  cut  off  the  convoy. 
.  .  .  Parma  brought  with  him  every  man  that 
he  could  spare,  and  the  ambuscade  party  were 
preparing  unconsciously  to  encounter  4,000  of 
the  best  troops  in  the  world.  They  were  in  all 
about  500.  .  .  .  The  morning  was  misty.  The 
waggons  were  heard  coming,  but  nothing  could 
be  seen  till  a  party  of  horse  appeared  at  tbe  head 
of  the  train  where  tlie  ambuscade  was  lying. 
Down  charged  the  500,  much  as  in  these  late 
years  000  English  lancers  charged  elsewhere,  as 
magniticently  and  as  uselessl_v.  .  .  .  Never  had 
been  a  more  brilliant  action  seen  or  heard  of. 
never  one  more  absurd  and  profitless.  For  the 
ranks  of  the  Spanish  infantry  were  imbroken, 
the  English  could  not  touch  them,  could  not 
even  approach  them,  and  behind  the  line  of  their 
muskets  the  waggons  passed  steadily  to  the 
town,  ...  A  few,  not  many,  had  been  killed ; 
but  among  those  whose  lives  had  been  thing 
away  so  wildly  was  Pliilip  Sidney.  He  was 
struck  by  a  musket  ball  on  his  exposed  thigh, 
as  he  was  returning  from  his  last  charge,"  and 
died  a  few  weeks  later.  "Parma  immediately 
afterwards  entered  Zutphen  unmolested.  .  .  . 
Leicester's  presence  was  found  necessary  in  Eng- 
land. Witii  the  natural  sympathy  of  one  worth- 
less person  i(>r  another,  he  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
Stanley,  and  cho.se  to  give  him  an  indepen- 
dent command;  and  leaving  the  government  to 
the  Council  of  the  States,  and  the  army  again 
without  a  chief,  he  sailed  in  Xovcniber  for  Lon- 
don."—  J.  A.  Froude,  Jlixt.  of  Eiiglaiul :  Tlie 
Heigii  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  33  (c.  6). 

Also  in;  Cor.  of  LeievMer  duriiui  hi.i  Gort.  of 
the  /jOin  Vountries  {Cdiudeii  Soc.  27). — W.  Gray, 
Life  (itid  Times  of  Sir  Pliilip  Sidnei/,  eh.  10. — C. 
R."  Markh.im,   T/ie  Fi;/htiii>/   Veirx.  eh.  ?->«. 

A.  D.  1587-1588.— The  ruin  of  the  Spanish 
Provinces. —  Great  prosperity  of  the  United 
Provinces. — Siege  and  capture  of  Sluys. — The 
last  of  Leicester. — "Thi)ughllic  United  Prov- 
inces were  ilislracted  by  domestic  dissensions  and 
enfeeliled  by  mutual  distrust,  their  condition, 
compared  with  that  jiortion  of  the  Netherlands 
reduced  under  the  yoke  of  Spain,  was  such  as  to 
alTonl  matter  of  deep  gratulation  and  thankful- 
ness. The  miseries  of  war  had  visited  the  latter 
unhappy  country  in  th(!  fulli'St  measure;  multi- 
tudes of  its  inhabitants  had  lied  in  despair;  and 
\\u:  sword,  famine,  and  pestilence,  vied  witli  each 
other  in  destroying  tlie  remainder.  .  .   ,  The  rich 


and  smiling  pastures,  once  tlie  admiration  and 
envy  of  the  less  favoured  countries  of  Europe, 
were  now  no  more;  woods,  roads,  and  tields,  wen; 
confouinleil  in  one  tangled  mass  of  copse  and 
brier.  In  the  formerly  l)usy  and  —eallhy  towns 
of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and 
Bruges,  members  of  noble  families  were  seen  to 
creep  from  their  wretched  abodes  in  the  darkness 
of  night  to  beg  their  bread,  or  to  search  the  streets 
for  bones  and  offal.  Astriking  and  cla'cring  con- 
trast is  the  picture  presented  by  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  crops  had,  indeed,  failed  there  also, 
but  the  entire  command  of  the  sea  which  they 
preserved,  and  the  free  importation  of  corn,  se- 
cured plentiful  supplies.  .  .  .  They  continued  to 
carry  on,  under  Spanish  colours,  a  lucrative  half- 
smuggling  trallic,  which  the  government  of  that 
nation  found  it  its  interest  to  connive  at  and  en- 
courage. The  war.  therefore,  instead  of  being, 
as  usual,  an  hindrance  to  comineree,  rather  gave 
it  a  new  stimulus;  the  ports  were  crowded  with 
vessels.  .  .■  .  Holland  and  Zealand  had  now  for 
more  than  ten  years  been  delivered  from  the 
enemy.  .  .  .  The  security  they  thus  offered,  com- 
bined with  the  freedom  of  religion,  and  the  ac- 
tivity f)f  trade  and  commerce,  tlrew  vast  multi- 
tudes to  their  shores;  the  merchants  and  artisans 
expelled,  on  account  of  their  religion,  from  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  transferred  thither  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  enterprise  and  skill.  .  .  .  The 
population  of  the  towns  became  so  overflowing 
that  it  was  found  inipossihle  to  build  houses  fast 
enough  to  contain  it.  .  .  .  The  miserable  condi- 
tion of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  supplies  for  his  troops,  caused  the  Duke 
of  Parma  to  delay  taking  the  fiekl  until  late  in 
the  summer  [1587] ;  when,  making  a  feint  attack 
upon  Ostend,  he  afterwards  .  .  .  commenced  a 
vigorous  siege  of  Sluys.  In  order  to  draw  him 
off  from  this  undertaking,  Jlaurice,  with  the 
Count  of  Hohenlolie,  marched  towards  Bois-le- 
Duc.  .  .  .  The  danger  of  Sluys  hastened  the  re- 
turn of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the  Netherlands, 
who  arrived  in  Ostend  with  7,000  foot  and  5i)i) 
horse.  .  .  .  Sluys  had  been  besieged  seven  weeks, 
and  the  garrison  was  reduced  from  1,600  men  to 
scarcely  half  that  number,  when  Leicester  made 
an  attempt  to  master  the  fort  of  Blankenburg,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  enemy's  camp;  but  on 
intelligence  that  Parma  was  approaching  to  give 
him  battle,  he  hastily  retreated  to  Ostend,"  and 
Sluys  was  surrendered.  "The  loss  of  Sluys  ex- 
aspei;ited  the  dissensions  between  Leicester  and 
the  States  into  undisguised  and  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility. "  He  was  soon  afterwards  recalled  to  Eng- 
land, and  early  in  the  following  year  the  ciueen 
re(iuired  him  to  resign  his  command  and  gov- 
ernorship in  the  Netherlands.  In  the  meantime, 
the  English  queen  had  reopened  negotiations  with 
Parma,  who  occupied  her  attention  while  his 
master,  Pliili])  II.  of  Spain,  was  |)reparing  the 
formidable  Armada  wliicli  he  launched  against- 
Euslaud  the  next  year  [see  E.nol.vxd;  A.  D. 
1,588].— C.  M.  Davies, //m«.  of  Holland,  pt.  3,  eh. 
a-l!  {r.  2). 

A.  D.  1588-1593.  —  Successes  of  Prince 
Maurice. — Departure  of  Parma  to  France. — 
His  death. — Appointment  of  Archduke  Albert 
to  the  Government. —  "The  drslriii'tinu  of  llu' 
grcal  S[ianish  Armada  by  the  lOnglisli  in  158S 
infused  new-  hopes  into  all  tlu'  enemies  of  Spain, 
and  animated  the  Dutch  with  such  co\irage,  that 
Maurice  led  liis  aniiv  against  that  of  the  Duke 
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of  Piirmii,  and  forced  liim  to  ruisc  tlic  sic{;c  of 
Bergcii-op-Zooiii,  at  that  time  garrisontd  by  a 
portion  of  Li-'ict'Ster's  army  under  tlin  coniiiiand 
of  Sir  Francis  Vei'e.  .  .  .  The  young  Stadt- 
holder  was  induced  liy  tliis  success  to  surprise 
the  Castle  of  BlycubecU,  which  was  yielded  to 
Ins  arms  in  l.JSO;  and  the  following  year  [Jlareli 
1]  he  got  possession  of  IJreda  l)\'  a  'ruse  de 
guerre,'" — having  inlro<luccd  TO  men  into  the 
town  by  concealing  them  in  a  boat  laden  with 
turf.  "The  Duke  of  Parma  was  now  recalled 
from  the  Low  Countries  into  France  |see 
France:  A.  D.  1500],  and  the  old  Peter  Ernest. 
Count  de  JIansfeld.  succeeded  to  the  government 
of  the  Low  Countries.  .  .  .  Maurice  defeated 
the  Spanish  army  in  the  open  field  at  Cacrvorden, 
and  took  Nimeguen  [October  21,  1501J  and 
Zutphen  [.May  ;J0,  1501;  also,  Deveuter,  June 
10,  of  the  same  yearj.  .  .  .  These  successes 
added  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  Couut  Mau- 
rice, wlio  now  made  considerable  progress,  so 
that  in  the  year  1501  the  Dutch  saw  their  fron- 
tiers extended,  and  had  well-grounded  hopes  of 
driving  the  Spaniards  out  of  Friesland  in  another 
campaign.  .  .  .  The  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Parma  [which  occurred  December  S,  150'2]  de- 
livered the  Confederates  from  a  tVirmidahle  adver- 
sary;  but  old  Count  JIansfeld,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men,  took  the  field  against  them. 
Maurice,  however,  iu  1503,  notwithstanding  this 
covering  force,  sat  down  before  Gertruydenberg, 
advantageously  situated  on  the  frontier  of  Bra- 
bant. "  The  siege  was  regarded  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  military  art  of  the  da}',  and  the  city  was 
brought  to  surrender  at  the  end  of  three  months. 
"Willi  the  useful  aid  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  and 
the  English,  Maurice  afterwards  took  Grouen- 
burg  and  Grave,  which  formeil  part  of  his  own 
patrimony.  The  Duke  of  Parma  was  succeeded 
in  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  by  the 
Archduke  Albert,  a  j-ouuger  sou  of  the  Emperor 
Ma.\imilian,  who  was  married  to  Lsabella, 
daughter  of  King  Philip." — Sir  E.  Oust,  Lires 
of  t)ic  WidTioi-s  (if  the  Thirty  Tc(trs'  War:  Mau- 
rice uf  Oranyc-Xassau,  pp.  25-28. 

Also  in:  C.  R.  Markham,  The  Fighting  Verex, 
pt.  1,  eh.  10-15. 

A.  D.  1594-1597. — Spanish  operations  in 
Northern  France.  See  Fhanci::  A.  D.  1503- 
15!IS. 

A.  D.  1594-1609. — Steady  decline  of  Spanish 
power. — Sovereignty  of  the  provinces  made 
over  to  the  Infanta  Isabella  and  the  Archduke, 
her  husband. — Death  of  Philip  II. — Negotia- 
tions for  peace. — A  twelve  years'  truce  agreed 
upon. — Acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  republic. —  'Philip's  Freneli  enterpri.se 
had  failed.  The  dashing  and  un.scrupulous 
Henry  of  Navarre  had  wou  his  crown,  by  con- 
forming to  the  Catholic  faith  [see  Fkaxce:  A.  D. 
1501-1503J.  .  .  .  Great  was  the  shock  given  by 
his  politic  apostacy  to  the  religious  sentiments  of 
Europe:  but  it  was  fatal  to  the  ambition  of 
Philip;  and  again  the  Netherlands  could  coiuit 
upon  tlic  friendship  of  a  king  of  France.  Their 
own  needs  were  great:  but  the  gallant  little  re- 
public still  found  means  to  assist  the  Protestant 
champion  against  their  common  enemy,  the  king 
of  Spain,  lu  the  Netherlands  the  Spanish  power 
was  deeUning.  The  feeble  successors  of  Parma 
were  no  match  for  ^Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the 
republican  leaders:  the  Spanish  troops  were 
starving   and    mutinous:    the    provinces   under 
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Spanish  rule  were  reduced  to  wretcliedncs.s  and 
beggary.  Cities  and  fortres.S('s  fell,  one  after 
another,  into  the  hands  of  the  stadtholder.  The 
Dutch  lleet  .ioin(«l  that  of  England  iu  a  raiil 
upon  Spain  it.self,  captured  and  sacked  Cadi/, 
[see  Si'AIN:  A.  D.  1590],  raised  the  (lag  of  the 
republic  on  the  battlements  of  that  famous  city; 
and  left  th<'  Spanisli  Heel  liui'uing  in  the  harbour. 
Other  events  fcjilowed,  deeply  alVecting  the  fcjr- 
tunes  of  the  republic.  Philip  at  length  made 
peace  with  Henry  of  Navane,  and  was  .again 
t'ree  to  coerce  his  revolted  jirovinces.  B\it  his 
accursed  rule  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In  1598- 
he  made  over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
to  tlie  Infanta  Lsabella  and  her  afiianeed  husljand, 
the  Archduke  Albert,  who  had  ca.st  aside  his  car- 
ilinal's  hat,  his  archliishoprie,  and  his  priestly 
vows  of  celibacy,  for  a  con.sorl  so  entlowed. 
Philip  had  ceased  to  reign  iu  the  Netherlands; 
and  a  few  months  afterwards  [September  13, 
1508]  he  closed  his  evil  life,  in  the  odour  of  sanc- 
tity. .  .  .  The  tyrant  was  dead  :  the  little  repub- 
lic, which  he  had  scourged  so  cruelly,  was  living 
and  prosperous.  .  .  .  Far  different  was  the  lot. 
of  the  ill-fated  ])rovinccs  still  in  the  grasp  of  the 
tyrant.  The  land  lay  waste  and  desolate:  its  in- 
habitants had  tied  to  England  or  Holland,- or 
wei'e  reduced  to  want  and  beggar}'.  .  .  .  That 
the  republic  should  have  outlived  its  chief  op- 
pressor was  an  event  of  happy  augury:  but 
years  of  trial  and  danger  were  still  to  be  passed 
through.  The  victory  of  Nieuport  [gainetl  Jidy 
2,  KiOO,  by  an  army  of  Dutch  and  English  over 
the  superior  forces  of  the  Archduke  Albert] 
rai.sed  Prince  Maurice's  fame,  as  a  soldier,  to  its 
highest  point;  aud  the  gallant  defence  of  Ostend, 
for  upwards  of  three  years  [against  a  siege,  con- 
ducted by  the  Spanish  general  Spinola,  to  which 
its  garrison  finally  succumbed  in  1004,  when  the 
town  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  after  100,000  men 
are  said  to  liave  been  sacrificed  on  both  sides] 
.  .  .  proved  that  the  courage  aud  endurance  of 
his  ,S(jldiers  had  not  declined  during  the  pro- 
tracted war  [while  Sluys  was  taken  by  the  Prince 
the  same  year].  At  sea  the  Dutch  fleets  won 
new  victories  over  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese ; 
and  privateers  made  constant  ravages  \i\mi\  the 
enemy's  commerce.  But  there  were  also  failures 
and  reverses,  on  the  side  of  the  republic,  dissen- 
sions among  its  leaders,  and  anxieties  concerning 
the  attitude  of  foreign  States.  And  thus,  with 
varied  fortunes,  this  momentous  war  hail  now 
t'ontinued  for  upwards  of  forty  j'cars.  .  .  .  On 
both  sides  there  was  a  desire  for  peace.  The 
Dutch  would  accept  nothing  short  of  uncon- 
ditional indeiiendence:  the  Spaniai'ds  almost  de- 
spaired of  reducing  them  to  subjection,  while 
tile}'  dreaded  more  republican  victories  at  sea, 
and  the  extension  of  Dutch  maritime  enterprise 
in  the  East.  Overtures  for  peace  were  first  made 
cautiously  and  secretly  by  the  arclulukes  ['this 
was  the  title  of  the  archduke  and  archduchess'], 
and  received  by  the  States  with  grave  distrust. 
.Jealous  and  haughty  was  the  bearing  of  the  re- 
public, in  the  negotiations  which  ensued.  The 
states-general,  in  full  session,  represented  Hol- 
land, and  received  the  Spanish  envoys.  The  iu- 
dependence  of  the  States  was  accepted,  on  both 
sides,  as  the  basis  of  any  treaty:  but,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  negotiations,  the  republic  insisted 
upon  its  formal  recognition,  as  a  free  aud  ('(lual 
State,  in  words  dictated  by  itself.  .  .  .  At  length 
an  armistice  was  signed,  in  order  to  arrauice  the 
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terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was  a  wek-oine 
breathing  time:  i)ut  peace  was  .still  beset  witli 
difficulties  and  obstacles.  The  Spaniards  w  ere 
insincere:  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
treat  seriously,  and  in  good  faith,  with  heretics 
and  rebels:  they  desired  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  they  claimed  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  trading  with  the  East  and  AVest 
Indies.  The  councils  of  the  republic  were  also 
divided.  Barneveldt.  the  civilian,  was  bent  upon 
peace :  Prince  Maurice,  the  soldier,  was  burning 
for  the  renewal  of  the  war.  But  Barneveldt  and 
the  peace  party  prevailed,  and  negotiations  were 
continued.  Again  and  again,  the  armistice  was 
renewed:  but  a  treaty  of  peace  seemed  as  remote 
:is  ever.  At  length  [April  9,  1009],  after  infinite 
<Iisputes,  a  truce  for  twelve  years  was  agreed 
upon.  In  form  it  was  a  truce,  and  not  a  treaty 
of  peace:  but  otherwise  the  reptiblic  gained 
fverj-  point  upon  which  it  had  insisted.  Its  free- 
dom and  independence  were  tmconditionally  rec- 
cignised:  it  accepted  no  conditions  concerning 
religion:  it  made  no  concessions  in  regard  to  its 
trade  with  the  Indies.  The  great  battle  for  free- 
dom was  won:  the  republic  was  free:  its  troubles 
and  perils  were  at  an  end.  Its  oppressors  had 
been  the  first  to  sue  for  peace:  their  commission- 
ers had  treated  with  the  states-general  at  the 
Hague;  and  they  had  yielded  every  point  for 
whTch  they  hail  been  waging  war  for  nearly  half 
a  centurv." — SirT.  E.  May,  Dc.iiKjcractjiii  Enrnjic, 
ch.  11  (i.  2). 

Also  ix:  C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt. 
Z,di.  3-t()\  2).— J.  L.  Motley,  HUt.  of  the  Unit,-,! 
XethcrhoKh.  ch.  30-53  (i\  3-4).— D.  Campbell, 
The  Piiritiiii.  in,  Hullnn,!.  <fv.,  ,■//.  18  {,-.  2). 

A.  D.  1594-1620. — Rise  and  growth  of  East- 
ern trade. — Formation  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company. —  "Previous  to  their  assertion 
of  national  independence,  the  commerce  of  the 
Dutch  did  not  extend  beyond  the  confines  of 
Europe.  But  new  regions  of  traffic  were  now  to 
open  to  their  dauntless  enterprise.  It  was  in 
1.594  that  Cornelius  Houtman,  the  son  of  ,a 
brewer  at  Gouda,  returned  from  Lisbon,  wdiere, 
having  passed  the  preceding  year,  he  had  seen 
the  gorgeous  jjroduce  of  the  East  piled  on  the 
quays  of  the  Tagus.  His  descriptions  tired  the 
emulation  of  his  friends  at  Amsterdam,  nine  of 
whom  agreed  to  join  stock  and  equip  a  little 
flotilla  for  a  voyage  round  the  Ca])c  of  Good 
Iloiie;  Houtman  undertook  the  command,  and 
thus  the  marvellous  commerce  of  the  Dutch  in 
India  began.  The  infiuence  which  their  trade 
willi  India  and  their  settlements  there  exerted  in 
niiiluring  and  extending  the  greatness  of  llie 
Dutch,  lias  often  been  overrated.  It  was  a 
source,  indeed,  of  intinite  pride,  and  for  a  time 
of  rapid  and  glittering  protit;  but  it  was  at- 
tended with  serious  drawbacks,  both  of  national 
expenditure  and  national  danger.  .  .  .  From  the 
outset  they  were  forced  to  go  armed.  The  four 
.shi]is  that  sailed  on  tlie  first  voyage  of  specula- 
tion from  Amsterdam,  in  1.593,  were  fitted  (»it 
for  either  war  or  merchandise.  They  were  about 
to  sail  into  hitherto  interdicted  waters;  thev 
knew  that  the  Portuguese  were  already  estab- 
lished in  (he  Spice  Islands,  whither  they  were 
bound;  and  Portugal  was  then  a  dependency  of 
Spain.  Un  their  arrival  at  Java,  (hey  had,  c(m- 
•sequently,  to  encounter  open  ho.stility  both  from 
Europeans  and  the  natives  whom  the  former  in- 
fluenced against  them.     At  Bali,  however,  tliev 


were  better  received;  and,  in  1.597,  they  reached 
home  with  a  rich  cargo  of  spices  and  Indian 
wares.  It  was  a  proud  and  joyous  day  in 
Amsterdam  when  their  return  was  known.  .  .  . 
From  various  ports  of  Zealand  and  Holland  HO 
vessels  sailed  the  following  year  to  America, 
Africa,  and  India.  Vainly  the  Portuguese  colo- 
nists laboiu'cd  to  convince  the  native  princes  of 
the  East  that  the  Dutch  were  a  mere  horde  of 
pirates  with  whom  no  dealings  were  safe.  Their 
Ijusinesslike  and  punctilious  demeanour,  and 
probably,  likewise,  the  judiciously  selected  car- 
goes with  which  they  freighted  their  ships  out- 
wards, whereby  they  were  enabled  to  oft'er  better 
terms  for  the  silk,  indigo,  and  spice  they  wished 
to  buy,  rapidly  disarmed  the  suspicion  of  several 
of  the  chiefs.  ...  In  1G02  the  celebrated  East 
India  Company  was  formed  under  charter  granted 
liy  the  States-General, —  the  original  capital  be- 
ing 0.000,000  guilders,  subscribed  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Delft,  Rotterdam,  Hoorn,  Enkhuysen, 
;\Iiddleberg,  but  above  all  Amsterdam.  They 
established  factories  at  many  places,  both  on  the 
continent  of  India  and  in  the  islands;  but  their 
chief  depot  was  fixed  at  Bantam,"  until,  dissatis- 
fied with  certain  taxes  imposed  on  them  by  the 
lord  of  Bantam,  they  looked  elsewhere  for  a  sta- 
tion. "The  sovereign  of  Java  gladly  offered 
them  a  settlement  not  above  100  miles  distant, 
with  fidl  permission  to  erect  such  buildings  as 
they  chose,  and  an  engagement  that  pepper  (the 
chief  spice  thence  exported)  should  be  sent  out 
of  his  dominions  toll-free.  These  terms  were  ac- 
cepted. Jocatra,  a  situation  very  propitious  for 
traffic,  was  chosen  as  the  .site  of  their  future  fac- 
tory. AVarehouses  of  stone  and  mortar  quickl}' 
rose;  and  dwellings,  to  the  number  of  1,000, 
were  in  a  short  time  added.  All  nations  had 
leave  to  settle  and  trade  within  its  walls;  and 
this  was  the  origin  of  Batavia.  In  six  years  the 
Companj'  sent  out  40  vessels,  of  which  43  re- 
turned iu  due  course  laden  with  rich  cargoes. 
.  .  .  By  the  books  of  the  Company  it  appeared 
that,  during  the  next  eleven  years,  they  main- 
tained 30  ships  in  the  Eastern  trade,  manned  by 
5,000  seamen.  .  .  .  Two  hundred  per  cent,  was 
divided  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Company's 
stock  on  their  jiaid-up  cajiital  in  sixteen  years. 
.  .  .  But  of  all  the  proud  results  of  their  Indian 
commerce,  that  which  naturally  afforded  to  the 
Dutch  the  keenest  sense  of  exultation,  was  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  them  of  thoroughly  im- 
dermining  the  once  exclusive  trade  of  Spain,  not 
with  foreign  nations  merely,  but  with  her  own 
colonies,  and  even  at  home.  The  infatuated 
policy  of  her  government  hail  prepared  the  way 
for  her  decline.  .  .  .  In  the  space  of  a  few  years 
the  Dutch  had  taken  and  ritled  11  Spanish  gal- 
leons, ■  carkets  and  other  huge  ships,  and  made 
about  40  of  them,  tuiserviceable. '  So  crippled 
was  their  colonial  trade  that,  even  for  their  own 
tise,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  buy  nutmegs, 
cloves,  and  mace,  from  their  liated  rivals." — VV. 
T.  MeCullagh,  Industrial  Hixt.  of  Free  ^'ations, 
eh.  13  (r.  2)." 

Ai.so  in:  D.  JlcPherson,  Ann<(ls  of  Commerce, 
r.  2,  p/i.  200-290.— J,  Yeats,  (Iroirth  and  Vicissi- 
tndes  of  (%tnint'i;r,  j>t.  3.  eft.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1603-1619. — Calvinistic  persecution  of 
Arminianism. — The  hunting  down  of  John  of 
Barneveldt  by  Prince  Maurice. —  Synod  of 
Dort. — Calvin's  doctrine  of  lu-edeslinatiou  was 
strongly  expressed  iu  what  was  called  the  Heidel- 
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bci's  Catechism.  "A  synod  of  llic  pnslors  of 
Ilollnnd  h:ul  dcfrrcd  lli;il  lliis  must  lio  siuucd  by 
all  tlu-ir  iii-caclicis,  and  be  to  llicin  what  the 
Tliifty-niiie  Articles  ai'c  to  IIk;  KiisHsli  Cluirch 
and  the  Confession  of  Aii.nsluirj;  to  the  Luthcnuis. 
Jlany  preachei's  hesitated  to  ]iled,;;e  themselves 
to  doctrines  that  they  did  not  think  Scriptural 
nor  accordinj;  to  iirimitive  faith,  and  still  more, 
not  accordant  with  the  eternal  mercy  of  Cod.  Of 
these  Jaeol)  llermaim,  a  niinisler  of  Amsterdam, 
or  as  ho  Latinised  his  name,  Arminius,  was  the 
foremost,  and  under  his  inlluence  a  luimher  of 
clergy  refu.sed  their  signature.  TIk;  I'niver.sit}' 
of  Leyden  in  l()U;i  chose  Arminius  as  their  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology.  The  opposite  party,  in  great 
wrath,  insisted  on  holdingasynod,  an<l  the  States- 
General  gave  permission,  but  at  first  only  on  con- 
dition that  there  should  be  a  revision  of  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  catechism.  Tlie  ministers 
refused,  but  the  Stales-(Teneral  insisted,  led  by 
John  Barneveldt,  then  Advocate  and  Keeper  of 
the  Seals,  who  declared  in  Iheir  name  tiiat  as 
'  foster  fathers  and  ])rotectors  of  the  churches  to 
them  every  right  belonged.'  It  was  an  Erastian 
sentiment,  but  this  opinion  was  held  by  all  re- 
formed governments,  including  the  Knglish,  and 
Barneveldt  spoke  iu  the  hope  of  mitigating  Cal- 
vinistic  violence.  The  Advocate  of  the  States- 
Geucral  was  in  fact  their  mouth|iiece.  They 
might  vote,  but  no  one  exprcsseil  tiieir  decisions 
at  home  or  abroad  save  the  Advocate;  and  Bar- 
neveldt, both  from  position  atid  character,  was 
thus  the  cliief  manager  of  civil  affairs,  and  an 
equal  if  not  a  superior  power  to  Jlaurice  of  Nas- 
sau, the  Stadtholder  and  commander-in-chief,  and 
recenth',  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  Prince 
of  Orange.  The  question  had  even  been  mooted 
of  giving  him  the  sovereignty,  but  to  this  Barne- 
veldt was  strongly  averse.  Maurice  knew  very 
little  about  the  argument,  and  his  real  feelings 
were  Arminian,  though  jealousy  of  Barneveldt 
made  him  favotu'  the  opposite  party,  whose  chief 
cliampion  was  Jacob  Gomer,  or  Gomertis  as  lie 
called  himself.  King  James,  though  really  hold- 
ing with  the  Arminians,  disliked  Barneveldt,  and 
tlierefore  threw  all  the  weight  of  England  into 
the  scale  against  tlicm.  Arguments  were  held 
before  JIaurice  and  before  the  university,  in  which 
three  champions  on  the  one  side  were  pitted 
against  three  on  the  other,  but  n<ithing  came  of 
them  tnit  a  good  deal  of  audacious  profanity,  till 
Arminius,  in  ministering  to  the  sick  during  a  visi- 
tation of  the  plague  at  Amsterdam,  caught  the 
disease  and  died.  He  was  so  much  respected  that 
the  University  of  Leyden  iiensioned  his  widow. 
They  chose  a  young  Genevese,  named  Coin'ad 
Voorst  or  \'orstius,  as  liis  successor.  Voorst  had 
written  two  books,  one  on  tlie  nature  of  God, 
Tractatus  Theologicus  de  Deo,  and  the  other. 
Exegesis  Apologetica,  in  which  (by  Fuller's  ac- 
count) there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
materialism,  and  likewise  what  amounted  to  a 
denial  of  the  Divine  Omniscience,  bein,g  no  doubt 
a  reaction  from  extreme  Calvinism.  King  James 
met  with  the  book,  and  was  horrified  at  its  state- 
ments. He  conceived  himself  bound  to  interfere 
both  as  protector  to  the  States  —  w^hich  he  said 
had  been  cemented  with  English  blood  —  and  be- 
cause the  University  f)f  Leyden  was  much  fre- 
cjuented  by  the  youth  of  England  and  Scotland, 
who  often  completed  their  legal  studies  there. 
He  ordered  Sir  Half  Winwood,  his  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  to  deliver  a  sharp  remonstrance  to  the 


States,  and  to  read  them  a  catalogue  of  the  dan- 
gerous and  blasphemous  errors  that  he  had 
(Ictcctcd,  rceommcMijing  the  States  to  protest 
against  the  appointment,  and  burn  the  books. 
Barneveldt  was  nuich  distressed,  and  uncertain 
whether  James  really  was  speaking  out  of  zeal 
for  orthodoxy,  or  to  haveaii  excuse  for  a  quarrel. 
Letters  and  arguments  ))assed  without  number. 
.  .  .  Leyden  supported  thct  ])rofcssor  it  had  in- 
vited, and,  togetlier  with  l>:irn('vcldt,  felt  that  to 
expel  a  man  whom  they  had  chosen,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  foreign  sovereign,  was  almost  accepting 
a  yoke  liketliat  of  the  Inipiisilion.  .  .  .  Maurice, 
on  the  other  hanil,  was  glad  to  set  the  English 
King  against  liarncveldt,  and  to  re|)resent  that 
support  of  the  foes  of  strict  (Jalvinism  meant 
treachery  to  the  Kepublic  and  a  betrayal  to 
Spain.  Winwood,  on  the  King's  part,  insisted  on 
Vorstius's  dismissal  and  banishment.  .  .  .  Mau- 
rice's own  ])rcacher,  Uytcnbogen.  wrote  a  remon- 
strance on  bi'iialf  of  the  Arminians,  who  were 
therefore  sometimes  termed  Pemonstrants,  w'hile 
the  Gomerists,  from  tlieir  answer,  were  called 
Counter-Hcmoiistrants.  Unfortunatelj',  political 
jealousy  of  Barneveldt  on  the  i)art  of  Maurice 
caused  the  influence  of  L'j-tcubogen  to  decline. 
Most  of  the  jireachers  and  of  the  ]iopidace  held 
to  the  Countcr-Pemonsfrants  ami  their  old-fash- 
ioned t'alvinism,  most  of  tlie  nobles  and  magis- 
trates were  Kcmonstrants.  The  ipiestion  began 
to  branch  into  a  second,  namely,  whether  the  state 
had  power  to  control  the  faith  of  all  its  subjects, 
and  whether  when  it  convoked  a  synod  it  could 
control  its  decisions,  or  was  bound  to  enforce 
them  ab.solutely  and  without  question.  .  .  . 
"Whichever  jiarty  was  predominant  in  a  jjlace 
turned  the  other  out  of  church.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  he  became  angry. 
The  States-General  at  large,  with  Barneveldt  to 
speak  for  them,  were  Remonstrant;  the  states  of 
Holland  were  Coimter-Remonstrant;  and  one  of 
the  questions  thusat  issue  was  iiow  far  the  power 
of  the  general  government  outAveighed  that  of  a 
particular  state.  .  .  .  By  steps  here  impossible 
to  follow,  i\Iaurice  destroyed  the  ascendency  of 
Barneveldt,  and  the  reports  that  the  old  states- 
man was  playing  into  the  hands  of  Spain  grew 
more  and  more  ciu'rcnt.  The  magistrates  of  the 
Arminian  persuasion  found  themselves  depend- 
ing for  protection  on  the  ^V'aartgclders,  a  sort  of 
burgher  militia,  who  endeav<nu'ed  to  keep  the 
peace  between  the  furious  mobs  who  struggled 
on  either  side.  Accusations  flew  about  freely 
that  now  Maurice,  now  Barneveldt  wanted  the 
sovereignty.  England  favoured  the  former ;  and 
after  Henri  IV.  was  dead,  French  support  little 
availed  the  latter,  but  rather  did  him  harm,  Mau- 
rice did  not  scruple  to  raise  the  iMijiular  cry  that 
there  were  two  factions  in  Holland,  for  Orange 
or  for  Spain,  though  he  must  have  known  that 
there  never  luid  been  a  more  stead}'  foe  of  Spain 
than  tlie  old  statesman.  The  public,  however, 
preferred  the  general  to  the  statesman,  and  bit 
by  bit  Maurice  succeeded  in  exchanging  Remon- 
strant magistrates  for  Counter-Remonstrant,  or, 
as  Barneveldt  explained  the  matter  to  Sir  Dudley 
C'arleton.  who  had  become  ambassador  from 
England,  Puritan  for  double  Puritan.  .  .  .  Sun- 
day, the  ITth  of  July,  1617,  Uytcnbogen  preached 
against  the  assembly  of  a  national  synod,  know- 
ing well  that  it  woidd  only  confirm  and  narrow 
the  cruel  doctrine.  !Maurice.  who  was  bent  on 
the  synod  came  out  in  a  rage.   .   .  .  Barneveldt 
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on  this  moved  the  States-General  tn  refuse  tlicir 
consent  to  tlie  synod  as  inconsistent  witli  their 
laws.  This  was  carried  by  a  niajoritj',  and  was 
called  the  Sharp  Resolve.  .  .  .  Tlie  Hig'h  Coun- 
cil by  a  majority  of  one  set  aside  the  Sharp  Re- 
solve, and  decided  for  the  synod.  Barnevcldt  had 
a  severe  illness,  during  which  Maurice's  intluenco 
made  progress,  assisted  b.v  detestable  accusations 
that  the  Advocate  was  in  league  w^ith  the 
Spaniards.  At  last  JIaurice  mastered  Utrecht, 
hitherto  the  chief  hold  of  Arminianism.  He  dis- 
banded the  'Waartgelders.  and  when  the  States- 
General  came  together  in  the  summer  of  1618,  he 
had  all  ju-epared  for  sweeping  his  adversaries 
from  his  path.  On  the  29tli  of  August,  as  Bar- 
neveldt  was  going  to  take  his  place  at  the  States- 
General,  he  was  told  by  a  chamberlain  that  the 
Prince  wished  to  speak  with  him,  and  in  Mau- 
rice's ante-room  was  arrested  by  a  lieutenant  of 
the  guard  and  locked  up.  In  exactly  the  same 
manner  was  arrested  his  friend  and  supporter 
Pensionary  Rambolt  Hoogenboets,  who  had  pro- 
tested against  the  decree  by  which  the  High 
Council  reversed  that  of  the  States-General,  and 
Hugo  Van  Groot,  or,  as  he  called  himself,  Hugo 
Grolius,  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  who  ever 
lived,  especially  in  -jurisprudence,  and  a  strong- 
adherent  of  the  Advocate.  .  .  .  The  synod  met 
at  Dordrecht  [or  Dort]  in  January,  1619,  and 
lasted  till  April.  The  Calvinists  carried  the  day 
corapletelv.  and  Arminians  were  declared  here- 
tics, schismatics,  incapable  of  jireaching.  or  of 
acting  as  professors  or  schoolmasters,  unless  they 
signed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  and  Netherland 
Confession,  which  laid  down  the  hard-and-fast 
doctrine  that  predestination  excluded  all  free  will 
on  man's  part,  but  divided  the  human  race  into 
vessels  of  wrath  and  vessels  of  mercy,  without 
power  on  their  own  part  to  reverse  the  doom. 
.  .  .  The  trial  of  Barnevcldt  was  going  on  at  tlie 
san-ie  time  with  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht  after  he 
had  been  many  months  in  prison.  Twenty-four 
commissioners -were  appointed,  twelve  from  Hol- 
land, and  two  from  each  of  the  other  states,  and 
most  of  them  were  personal  enemies  of  the  pris- 
oner. Before  them  he  was  examined  day  by  day 
for  three  months,  without  any  indictment;  no 
witnesses,  no  coiuisel  on  either  side;  nor  was  he 
jiermitted  pen  and  ink  to  prepare  his  defence,  nor 
the  use  <if  his  books  and  papers."  Barnevcldt 
and  his  family  protested  against  the  flagrant  in- 
justice and  illegality  of  the  so-called  trial,  but 
refused  to  sue  for  pardon,  which  JIaurice  was 
determined  they  should  do.  "  It  was  submission 
that  he  wanted,  not  life  ";  but  as  the  submission 
was  not  yielded  he  coldly  exacted  the  life.  Bar- 
nevcldt was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  be  be- 
lieaded  by  the  sword.  The  sentence  was  executed 
on  tlie  same  day  it  was  proiiomiced,  Jlay  12, 
1619.  Grotius  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment, but  made  his  escajie,  by  the  contri- 
vance of  his  wife,  in  1621.— C.  JI.  Yonge,  Cicmeos 
front  J'Jit(/lish  JluUirji,  series  6,  c.  9. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  Life  and  Deiit/i  <f  John 
of  BiinicveM,  ch.  14-23  (r.  2). — .J.  Arminius, 
Works,  etc.;  iil.  hij  Nichols,  -p.  1. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1608-1620. — Resi- 
dence of  the  exiled  Independents  who  after- 
wards founded  Plymouth  Colony  in  New 
England.    .Sec  I.M)i;i"1-:ni)KNTs;  A.  D.  I(i()-l-l(il7. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1609.  —  The 
founding  of    the    Bank   of    Amsterdam.     See 

.MoNI.Y    .\NU    B.VNKtNO;    17t1I  (-KN-rUKV. 


(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1609.  —  Henry 
Hudson's  voyage  of  exploration.  See  A.meu- 
ica:   a.  D.  Kioll. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1610-1614. —  Pos- 
session taken  of  New  Netherland  ( New  'York). 
See  N?:w  Y(ii!K:   A.   I).  KilD-UiU. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1621. — Incorpora- 
tion of  the  Dutch  'West  India  Company.  See 
New  Youk;  A.  D.  1021-1(;46. 

A.  D.  1621-1633. — End  of  the  Twelve  Years 
Truce.  —  Renewal  of  war.  —  Death  of  Prince 
Maurice. — Reversion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Spanish  Provinces  to  the  king  of  Spain. — '-  In 
1621.  the  twelve  years'  truce  Ijeiiig  ex])ii-ed.  the 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Archdukes  offered  to  renew 
it,  on  the  condition  that  the  States  -svould  acknowl- 
edge their  ancient  sovereigns,  one  of  whom,  the 
Archduke  Albert,  died  this  j'ear.  Even  if  the 
States  ha<l  been  inclined  to  negotiate,  the  will  of 
Maurice  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  war  was 
renewed.  The  Dutch,  it  is  true,  were  now 
entirely  insulated.  .lames  of  England  was  mak- 
ing overtures  to  Spain  and  lieing  cajoled. 
Fi-auce,  who  had  wished  to  save  Barnevcldt,  was 
unfriendly  in  consequence  of  the  manner  in 
•\vliii-h  her  intercession  had  been  treated.  The 
Dutch  i)arty  w-hich  was  opposed  to  JIauricewas 
exasperated,  and  the  great  comisellor  -was  no 
more  there  to  advise  his  country  in  its  emergen- 
cies. The  safety  of  Holland  lay  in  the  fact  that 
the  wars  of  religion  were  being  waged  on  a 
wider  and  more  distant  field,  for  a  larger  stake, 
and  with  larger  armies.  Not  content  with  mur- 
dering Barnevcldt,  ^Maurice  took  care  to  ruin  his 
family.  But  at  last,  and  just  before  his  death 
in  162.'),  Maurice,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment, said,  '  As  long  as  the  old  rascal  was  alive, 
we  had  counsels  and  money ;  now  we  can  find 
neither  one  nor  the  other.'  .  .  .  The  memory  of 
Barnevcldt  was  avenged,  even  though  his  repu- 
tation has  not  been  rehabilitated.  Fi'cderic 
Heniy,  half-brother  of  Maurice,  was  at  once 
made  Captain  and  Admiral-General  of  the  States, 
and  soon  after  Stadtholder.  .  .  .  Very  speedily 
the  controversy  which  had  threatened  to  tear 
Holland  asimder  -\vas  silenced  by  nnitnal  con- 
sent, except  in  synods  and  presbyteries.  In  a. 
few  years,  Holland  became,  as  far  as  the  govern- 
ment was  concerneil,  the  most  tolerant  country 
in  the  w-orld,  the  asylum  of  those  whom  bigotry 
hunted  from  their  native  land.  Hence  it  became 
the  favourite  abode  of  those  wealthy  and  enter- 
jirising  Jews,  who  greatly  increased  its  wealth 
b)'  aiding  its  external  and  internal  commerce." 
—J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Stori/  of  IloUond,  ch.  26.— 
'■^Mar(|uis  Spinola  commenced  the  campaign  by 
the  siege  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  with  a  cimsider- 
able  Spanish  army,  in  1622,  but  Maurice  was 
enableil  to  meet  him  with  the  united  forces  of 
JIansfeld,  Brunswick  [see  Gek.m.vny:  A.  D.  1621- 
1623],  and  his  own,  and  obliged  the  Marcpiis  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  afterwarils  encountered  Don 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  who  endeavoured  to  stay 
their  passage  into  Germany  with  a  Spanish  force 
near  Fleurus;  but  he  also  was  defciited.  After 
this,  however.  Prince  JIaurice  couhl  elVecl, 
nothing  considerable,  but  maintained  his  groinid 
solely  by  acting  on  the  defensive  during  the 
entire  year  1023.  .  .  .  He  could  not  prevent  the 
caplui-e  [by  Spinola]  of  Breda,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortilications  of  the  Lo-w  Coimtries. 
.  .  .  The  mortilication  at  being  unable  to  relieve 
this  place  during  a  long  blockade  of  six  months 
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prc3'C(l  upon  tlic  mind  of  Prince  Munrice,  whoso 
health  liiul  already  begun  to  i^ive  way.  .  .  .  An 
access  of  fever  oljligeil  him  to  (juit  the  field  and 
withdraw  to  tlie  Ilai^ue.  wliere  he  died  in  Ki'in, 
at  the  age  of  08  years." — Sir  E.  C'ust,  Lives  nf 
the  Wnv Horn  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Wiir  :  Maurice 
of  Omiir/e-NanKiiii,  p.  47. — The  new  Stadtliolder, 
Prince  Frederic  Henry,  made  every  efTort  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Breda,  but  without  success, 
and  tlie  place  was  surrendered  (.lune  2,  lii'i'))  to 
the  Spaniards.  In  the  ne.\t  year  little  was  ac- 
complished on  either  side;  but  in  1G37  the 
Prince  took  Grol,  after  a  siege  of  less  than  one 
month.  In  1628  the  Dutch' Admiral  Pict  llcyn 
captured  one  of  the  Spanish  silverlleets,  with  a 
cargo,  largely  jnire  silver,  valued  at  13, 000, ()()() 
florins.  In  1()2!)  the  king  of  Sjiain  and  the  Arch- 
duchess made  overtures  of  peace,  with  oilers  of 
a  renewed  truce  for  24  years.  "  liut  no  sooner 
did  the  negotiations  become  public  than  they 
encountere(l  general  and  violent  opposition," 
especially  from  the  West  India  Compan}',  which 
found  the  war  protitable,  and  from  the  ministers 
of  the  church.  At  the  same  time  the  operations 
of  the  war  assumed  more  activity.  The  Prince 
laid  siege  to  Bois-le-Due,  a  Brabant  town  deemed 
impregnable,  and  the  Spaniards,  to  draw  him 
away,  invaded  Guelderland,  and  captured  Amers- 
foort,  near  Utrecht.  They  laid  waste  the 
country,  and  were  compelled  to  retire,  without 
interrupting  the  siege  of  Bois-le-Duc,  which 
presenth'  was  surrendered.  In  1031  the  Prince 
undertook  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  wdiicli  had  long 
been  a  rendezvous  of  pirates,  troublesome  to  the 
commerce  of  all  the  surrounding  nations;  but 
on  the  apjiroacli  of  a  Spanisli  relieving  force, 
the  deputies  of  the  States,  wlio  had  authority 
over  the  commander,  required  him  to  relimpnsh 
the  undertaking.  In  1633,  the  Prince  achieved 
a  great  success,  in  the  siege  and  reduction  of 
Maestricht,  which  he  accomplished,  notwith- 
standing his  lines  were  attacked  by  a  Spanish 
army  of  24,000  men,  and  by  an  ai'iuy  from  Ger- 
many, under  the  Imperial  general  P.-ippenheim, 
who  brought  16,000  men  to  assist  in  raising  the 
siege.  In  the  face  of  these  two  armies,  Maes- 
tricht was  forced  to  capitulate,  and  the  fall  of 
Limburg  followed.  Peace  negotiations  were  re- 
opened the  same  year,  but  came  to  nothing,  and 
they  were  followed  shortly  by  the  death  of  the 
Archduchess  Isabella.  "At  her  death,  the 
Netherlands,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  made  liy  Philip  II.,  reverted  to  the 
King  of  S[iain.  who  placed  the  government,  after 
it  had  been  administered  a  sliort  time  by  a  com- 
mission, in  tlie  hands  of  the  ^Marquis  of  Aitona, 
coniniauder-iu-clnef  of  the  army,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Toledo  [known  as  '  the  Cardinal 
Infant'],  whom  he  had,  during  tlie  lifetime  of 
the  Archduchess,  appointed  her  successor."  —  C. 
M.  Da  vies.  Hist,  (f  llalhnul,  pt.  3,  ch.  6  (».  2). 

Also  in:  C.  K.  J\Iarkham,  Tlie  Fiijhtimj  Vercst. 
pt.  2,  (7(.  4. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1623. — The  mas- 
sacre of  Amboyna.  See  India:  A.  D.  1600- 
1703. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1624-1661. — Con- 
quests in  Brazil  and  their  loss.  See  Bii.^ztl. : 
A.  I).  l.")10-l(i(;i. 

A.  D.  1625. — The  Protestant  alliance  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  See  Gek-HAKy:  A.  D.  1634- 
1626. 


(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1635. — Alliance 
with  France  against  Spain  and  Austria.     See 

GicuM.\NV:  A.  D.  I6:il   16:;0. 

A.  D.  1635-1638.— The  Cardinal  Infant  in 
the  government  of  the  Spanish  Provinces. — 
His  campaigns  against  the  Dutch  and  French. 
— Invasion  of  France. —  Dutch  capture  of 
Breda. — In  16:!.">,  tlir  .XicIkIucIicss  Js;ibella  hav- 
ing recently  died,  it  was  thoughl  e.\pedient  in 
S|iain  "  tli.-it  a  member  of  the  royal  family  shoulil 
be  intrusted  with  tlie  administr.-ilion  of  tlie 
Netherlands  [Spanish  ProvincesJ.  This  appoint- 
ment was  accordingly  conferred  on  the  Cardinal 
Infant  [Ferdinand,  son  of  Philip  III.],  who  was 
at  that  time  in  Italy,  where  he  had  collected  a 
considerable  army.  With  this  force,  amounting 
to  about  13.000  men.  he  had  passed  in  the  jjre- 
ceding  year  through  (Icrmany,  on  his  route  to 
the  Nellierlands,  and,  having  formed  a  junction 
with  the  Imperialists,  under  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary, he  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Swedes  and  German  Protestants, 
at  Nordlingen  [see  Gkumany:  A.  D.  1{;34-16;3'J]. 
.  .  .  The  Cardinal  Infant  entered  on  the  civil 
and  militarv  government  of  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands nearly  at  the  time  when  the  seizure  of 
the  Elector  of  Treves  had  called  forth  from 
France  an  open  declaration  of  war.  By  uniting 
the  newly  raised  troops  which  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  the  veteran  legions  of  tlie 
provinces,  he  found  himself  at  tiie  head  of  a 
considerable  milit;iry  force.  At  the  same  time, 
an  army  of  20,000  French  was  assembled  under 
the  inspection  of  their  king  at  Amiens,  and  was 
intrusted  to  Chatillon.  and  Jlareselial  Breze  the 
brother-in-law  of  Hichelieu.  ...  It  was  in- 
tended, however,  that  this  army  should  form  a 
Junction  with  the  Dutch  at  JIaestricht,  after 
which  the  troops  of  both  nations  should  be 
placed  tinder  the  orders  of  Frederic  Henry, 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  inlierited  all  the  mili- 
tary talents  of  his  ancestors.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract this  movement,  the  Cardinal  Infant  .sepa- 
rated his  army  into  two  divisions.  One  was 
ordered  to  confront  the  Dutch,  and  the  otlier, 
under  Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy,  marched  to  op- 
[lose  the  progress  of  the  French.  This  latter 
division  of  the  Spaniards  encountered  the  enemy 
at  Avein,  in  the  territory  of  Liege ;  but  thougli 
it  had  taken  up  a  favourable  position,  it  was 
totally  defeated,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  Namur. 
The  French  army  then  continued  its  march  with 
little  farther  iiiterruplion.  and  elfecte<l  its  in- 
tended union  with  the  Dutch  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maestricht.  After  this  junction,  the 
Prince  of  Orange  assumed  the  command  of  the 
allied  army,  which  now  stormed  and  sacked  Til- 
lemont,  wiiere  great  cruelties  were  committed. 
,  .  .  The  union  of  the  two  armies  spread  terror 
throughout  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the 
outrages  practised  at  Tillemont  gave  the  Catho- 
lics a  liornir  at  tlie  French  name  and  alliance. 
.  .  .  The  Flemings,  forgetting  tlieir  late  discon- 
tents with  the  Spanish  government,  now  made 
the  utmost  efforts  against  their  invaders.  .  .  . 
The  Spanish  prince  .  .  .  contrived  to  elude  a 
general  engagement.  .  .  .  His  opponents  .  .  . 
were  obliged  to  employ  their  arms  in  besieging 
towns.  It  was  believed  for  some  time  that  they 
intended  to  invest  Brussels,  but  the  storm  fell  on 
Louvain."  The  Emperor  now  sent  from  Ger- 
many a  force  of  18,01)0  men.  under  Piecolomiui, 
"to  tlie  succour  of  the  Cardinal   Infant.     The 
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slowness  of  all  the  operations  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  afforded  sufficient  time  for  these  auxiliar- 
ies to  cut  off  the  French  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  advance  to  the  relief  of  Louvain.  On  the 
intelligence  of  their  approach,  tlie  half-famished 
French  abandoned  the  siege,  and,  after  suffering 
severely  in  their  retreat,  retired  to  recruit  at 
Ruremonde.  The  Dutch  afforded  them  no  assis- 
tance, and  showed  them  but  little  S3-mpathy  in 
their  disasters.  Though  the  Dutch  hated  Spain, 
they  were  jealous  of  France,  and  dreaded  an  in- 
crease of  its  power  in  the  Netlierlands.  .  .  . 
Mareschals  Chatillou  and  Breze,  who  were  tlius 
in  a  great  measure  the  victims  of  the  policy  of 
their  allies,  were  imder  the  necessity  of  leading 
back  bej'ond  the  Jleuse.  to  Nimegucn,  the 
wretched"  remains  of  their  army,  now  reduced  to 
9.000  men.  .  .  .  After  the  departure  of  the 
French,  the  exertions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
were  limited,  during  thisseason,  to  an  attempt  for 
the  recovery  of  tlie  strong  fortress  of  Skink, 
which  had  "recently  been  reduced  by  the  Span- 
iards. The  Cardinal  Infant,  availing  himself  of 
the  opportunit}'  thus  presented  to  him,  quickly 
regained,  by  aid  of  the  Austrian  reinforcements, 
his  superiority  in  the  field.  He  took  several  for- 
tresses from  tlie  Dutch,  and  sent  to  the  frontiers 
of  France  detachments  which  levied  contribu- 
tions over  great  part  of  Picartly  and  Champagne. 
.  .  .  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Olivarez 
[the  Spanish  minister]  redoubled  his  exertions, 
and  now  boldly  planned  invasions  of  France 
from  three  different  quarters  " — to  enter  Picardy 
on  the  north,  Burgund^y  on  the  east,  and  Guiennc 
at  the  south.  "Of  all  these  expeditions,  the 
most  successful,  at  least  for  a  time,  was  the  in- 
vasion of  Picardy,  which,  indeed,  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  French  monarchy.  By  orders 
of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  his  generals,  Prince 
Thomas  of  Savo}',  Piccolomini,  and  John  de 
Vert,  or  Wert,  .  .  .  began  their  march  at  the 
head  of  an  army  which  exceeded  30,000  men. 
and  was  jiarticularly  strong  in  cavalry.  .  .  .  No 
interruption  being  .  .  .  offered  by  the  Dutch, 
the  Spanish  generals  entered  Picardj'  [1036],  and 
seized  almost  without  resistance  on  La  Capellc 
and  Catelet,  which  the  French  ministry  expected 
would  have  occupied  their  arms  for  some  months. 
The  Count  de  Soissons,  who  was  already  thinking 
more  of  his  plots  against  Richelieu  than  the  de- 
fence of  his  countrj',  did  nothing  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards,  till  tfiey  arrived  at 
the  Somme,"  and  there  but  little.  They  forced 
the  passage  of  the  river  with  slight  difhculty. 
and  "occupied  Roye,  to  the  south  of  the  Somme, 
on  the  river  Oise;  and  having  thus  obtained  an 
entrance  into  France,  spread  themselves  over  the 
whole  country  lying  between  these  rivers.  The 
smoke  of  the  villages  to  which  they  set  fire  was 
seen  from  tlu'  heights  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris; 
and  such  in  that  capital  was  the  consternalion 
consequent  on  thcseeventsthat  it  seems  probable, 
had  the  Spanish  generals  marched  straight  on 
Paris,  the  city  would  have  fallen  into  their 
hands."  But  Prince  Thonias  was  not  bold 
enough  for  the  exploit,  and  prudently  "receded 
with  his  army  to  form  the  siege  of  Corbie.  This 
town  presented  no  great  resistance  to  his  arms, 
but  the  time  occupied  by  its  capture  allowed  the 
Parisians  to  recover  from  their  constern.-iliou,  and 
to  prepare  Ihi:  means  of  defence."  Tliey  raised 
au  iirniy  of  00,000  men,  ch.etly  apprentices  and 
artisans    of    tlie    capital,    before   which   Prince 


Thomas  was  obliged  to  retreat.  "The  French 
quickly  recovered  all  those  fortified  places  in 
Picardy  which  had  been  previously  lost  liy  the 
incapacity,  or.  as  Richelieu  alleged,  by  the 
treachery  of  their  governors.  But  they  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  from  plimdering  and 
desolating  the  country  as  they  retired.  .  .  .  The 
Cardinal  Infant  was  obliged  to  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive for  some  time  after  his  retreat  from 
Picardy  to  the  Netherlands,  which  were  anew 
invaded  by  a  French  force,  under  the  Cardinal 
La  Valette,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  d'Eper- 
non.  But  even  while  restricting  his  operations  to 
defence,  the  Infant  could  not  prevent  the  capture 
by  the  French  of  Ivry  and  Lantlreci  in  Hainanlt. 
While  opposing  the  enemy  in  that  quarter,  he 
received  intelligence  of  an  unexpected  attempt 
on  Breda  by  the  Dutch  [1037].  He  innuediately 
liastened  to  its  relief ;  but  the  Prince  of  Orange 
having  rapidly  collected  0,000  or  7,000  peasants, 
whom  he  hail  emploj-ed  in  forming  iutrench- 
nients  and  drawing  lines  of  circumvallation,  was 
so  well  fortified  on  the  arrival  of  the  Cardinal 
Infant,  who  had  crossed  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp, 
and  approached  with  not  fewer  than  2.5,000  men, 
that  that  Prince,  in  despair  of  forcing  the  enemy's 
canqi,  or  in  any  way  succouring  Breda,  marched 
towards  Guelderland.  In  tliat  province  he  took 
Venlo  and  Ruremonde;  but  Breda,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  after  a 
siege  of  nine  weeks.  .  .  .  Its  capture  greatly  re- 
lieved the  Dutch  in  Brabant,  who  now,  for  many 
years,  had  been  checked  by  an  enemy  in  the 
heart  of  their  territories.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  year 
1638.  the  Infant  resumed  offensive  operations, 
and  again  renilered  himself  formidable  to  his 
enemies.  He  frustrated  the  attempts  which  the 
Dutch  had  concerted  against  Antwerp.  ...  In 
person  he  beat  off  the  army  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  wlio  had  invested  Gueldres;  and,  about 
the  same  time,  his  active  generals.  Prince  Thomas 
of  Savoy  and  Piccolomini,  conipelleil  the  French 
to  raise  the  siege  of  St.  Omer." — J.  Dunlop, 
Meiiuiirs  of  Spain  from  1621  to  1700.  r.  1.  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1643. — Invasion  of  France  by  the 
Spaniards  and  their  defeat  at  Rocroi. — Loss 
of  Thionville  and  the  line  of  the  Moselle.  See 
FiiANCi::  A.  D.  l(U2-lti43;  and  1043. 

A.  D.  1645-1646. —  French  campaign  in 
Flanders,  under  Orleans  and  Enghien(Conde). 
— Siege  and  capture  of  Dunkirk. — "In  104."), 
Orleans  led  the  [French]  army  into  Flanders, 
and  began  the  campaign  with  the  captiue  of 
!Mardyek.  A  few  weeks  of  leisurely  siege  re- 
sulted in  the  conquest  of  some  towns,  and  liy  the 
first  of  September  Gaston  sought  rest  at  the 
Court.  As  it  was  now  well  towards  the  end  of 
the  season,  the  Hollanders  were  at  last  ready  to 
cooperate,  and  they  joined  the  French  under 
Gassion  and  Rantzau.  But  the  allied  armies  did 
little  except  march  and  comitermarch,  and  at  the 
end  of  tlu^  year  the  Spaniards  surprisi-d  the 
French  garrison  at  ilardytk  and  retook  the  only 
idace  of  inq)(>rtance  they  had  lost.  .  .  .  Gaston 
was,  however,  well  content  even  with  the 
moderate  glory  of  such  warfare.  In  1646  lie 
commanded  an  army  of  3.5.000  men,  one  portion 
of  which  was  led  by  Enghien  himself.  The  Hol- 
landers were  under  arms  iniusually  early,  but 
they  atoneil  for  this  by  accomplishing  nothing. 
Tlie  French  laid  siege  to  Court rai.  which  in  due 
time  surrendered,  and  they  then  spent  three 
weeks  in  a  vigorous  siege  of   Jlardyck.     This 
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place  was  finally  captured  for  llic  second  time  in 
fourteen  months.  It  was  now  late  in  Angnsi, 
and  Orleans  was  ready  to  rest,  from  a  campaign 
whieli  had  lasted  three  months.  .  .  .  By  the  de- 
parture of  (iaslon  the  Duke  o{  Eniilui'n  was  left 
free  to  altem]it.  somc^  important  movement,  anil 
his  thouijhls  turned  U]ion  the  eapliireof  the  oily 
of  DunUirU.  Durdiirlv  was  situ;Ued  on  the  shore 
of  the  North  Sea.  in  a  jiosition  that  made  it  alike! 
important  and  formidable  to  commerce.  .  .  . 
Its  harbor  leading  to  a  canal  in  the  city  where  a 
fleet  might  safely  enter,  and  its  position  near  the 
shores  of  France  and  the  British  Channel,  had 
rendered  it  a  fre(|uent  ri'lreat  for  jiiratcs.  The 
cruisers  that  captured  the  shi|isof  the  merchants 
of  Havre  and  Diepjic,  or  made  plundering  e.xpi'- 
ditions  along  the  slioivs  of  Pieardy  and  Nor- 
mandy, found  safe  refuge  in  the  harbor  of  Dun- 
kirk. Its  name  was  odious  through  northern 
France,  alike  to  the  shipper  and  the  resident  of 
the  towns  along  the  coast.  The  ravages  of  the 
pirates  of  Diuikirk  arc  said  to  have  cost  France 
as  much  as  a  nullion  a  year.  .  .  .  The  position 
of  Dunkirk  was  such  that  it  seemed  to  defy  at- 
tack, and  the  strangeness  and  wildness  of  its  ap- 
proaches added  terror  to  its  name.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  vast  plains  of  sanil,  far  over  which 
often  spread  the  waters  of  the  North  Sea,  and  its 
name  was  said  to  signify  the  church  of  the  dunes. 
Uiion  them  the  fury  of  the  storms  often  worked 
strange  changes.  Wliat  had  seemed  S(3lid  land 
would  Ijc  swallowed  up  in  some  tempest.  What 
had  been  i)art  of  the  ocean  would  be  left  so  that 
men  and  wagons  could  pass  over  what  the  day 
before  had  been  as  inaccessible  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  An  army  attempting  a  siege  would  lind 
itself  on  these  wild  dunes  far  removed  from  any 
places  for  supplies,  and  cxposctl  to  the  utmost 
severity  of  storm  and  weather.  Tents  could 
hardly  be  pitched,  and  the  changing  sands  wonld 
threaten  the  troops  with  destruction.  The  city 
was,  moreover,  garrisoned  by  3,(Kl()  soldiers,  and 
by  3,000  of  the  'citizens  and"  2,000  sailors.  .  .  . 
The  ardor  of  Enghicu  was  increased  by  these 
ditliculties,  and  he  believed  that  with  skill  and 
vigor  the  perils  of  a  siege  could  be  overcome. 
This  plan  met  the  warm  approval  of  JIazarin. 
.  .  .  Enghien  advanced  with  his  army  of  about 
15,000  men,  and  on  the  liitli  of  September  the 
siege  began.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  sup- 
plies being  received  by  sea.  Tromii,  excite<l  to 
liearty  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  young 
general,  sailed  with  ten  ships  into  the  h'arboi-. 
and  cut  off  communications.  Enghien,  in  the 
meantime,  was  pressing  the  circumvallatiou  of 
the  city  with  the  utmost  vigor.  .  .  .  Half  fed, 
wet,  sleepless,  the  men  worked  on,  inspired  by 
the  zeal  of  their  leader.  Piccolonnni  attempted 
to  relieve  the  city,  but  lie  could  not  force  En- 
gliien's  entrenchments,  except  by  risking  a 
pitched  battle,  and  that  he  did  not  dare  to  ven- 
tiu'e.  Jlines  were  now  carried  under  the  city  by 
the  besiegers,  and  a  great  explosion  made  a 
breach  in  the  wall.  The  French  and  Spanish 
met,  but  the  smoke  and  coid'usion  were  so  ter- 
rible that  both  sides  at  last  fell  back  in  disorder. 
The  French  finally  discovered  that  the  advantage 
was  really  theirs,  and  held  the  position.  Notliing 
now  remained  but  a  final  and  Ijloody  a.ssault,  but 
Eeyde  did  nut  think  that  honor  recpiired  him  to 
await  this.  He  agreed  that  if  he  did  not  receive 
succor  by  the  lUth  of  October,  the  city  shovdd 
be  surrendered.      Piccolonnni  dared  not  risk  the 


last  army  in  Flanders  in  an  assaidt  on  Enghien 's 
entrenchments,  and,  on  October  11th,  the  Spanish 
troops  evacuated  the  town.  A  siege  of  three 
weeks  had  concpicred  obstacles  of  man  and 
nature,  and  destroyed  the  scourge  of  French 
commerce." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France -under  [Hic/i- 
liica  Kill/]  Miizmiii,  eh.  8  (''.  1). 

Al.soiiN:   Loiil  .Mah Life  of  OiuiU.ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1646-1648.— Final  Negotiation  of 
Peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  Prov- 
inces.— '"The  late  caniiiiU'^n  had  been  mp  unfor- 
tunate [to  the  Spaniards]  that  they  fell  their 
only  possibility  of  obtaining  reasonable  terms, 
or  of  continuing  the  war  with  the  hope  of  a 
chang(!  in  fortune,  was  to  break  the  alliance  be- 
tween Holland  and  France.  A  long  debt  of 
gratitude,  assistance  rendered  in  the  struggle 
with  Spain  when  assistance  was  valuable,  the 
treaty  of  1035  renewed  in  1(544,  forbade  Ilnlland 
making  a  peace,  except  jointly  with  France. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  States-General  were 
weary  of  war,  and  jealous  of  the  jiower  and  am- 
bition of  the  French.  .  .  .  This  disposition  was 
skilfully  fostered  by  the  Spanish  envoj's.  Pan 
and  Knuyt,  pleniiiotentiaries  from  Holland  to 
the  Congress  at  -Miinster  [where,  in  pari,  the 
negotiations  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  weie  in 
progress — sec  Gerxlvny:  A.  D.  1648],  were 
gained  to  the  Spanish  interest,  as  Slazarin 
claimed,  by  the  promise  to  each  of  100,000 
crowns.  But,  apart  from  bribes,  the  Spanish 
used  Slazarin's  own  plans  to  alarm  the  Hol- 
landers. ...  It  was  intimated  to  the  Hollanders 
that  France  was  about  to  make  a  separate  peace, 
that  the  Spaiush  Netherlands  were  to  be  given 
her,  and  that  perhaps  with  the  hand  of  tlie  in- 
fanta might  be  transferred  what  claims  Spain 
still  made  on  the  allegiance  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. The  French  protested  in  vain  they  had 
never  thought  of  making  any  treaty  unless  Hol- 
land joined,  and  that  the  proposed  marriage  tif 
Loius  with  the  infanta  had  been  idle  talk,  sug- 
gested by  the  Spanish  lor  the  jnirpo.se  of  alarm- 
ing the  States-General.  The  Hollanders  were  sus- 
picious, and  they  became  still  more  eager  for 
peace.  ...  In  flie  spring  of  1646,  seventy-one 
proposed  articles  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Spanish  for  their  consideration.  The  French 
made  repeated  protests  against  these  steps,  but 
the  States-General  insisted  that  tlie\'  were  only 
acting  with  such  celerity  as  should  enable  them 
to  have  the  terms  of  their  treaty  adjnsted  as 
soon  as  those  of  the  French.  The  successes  of 
1646  and  the  capture  of  Dunkirk  (piickened  the 
desires  of  the  United  Provinces  for  a  treaty  with 
theirancient  enemy.  .  .  .  In  December.  1646.  ar- 
ticles were  signed  between  Spain  and  Holland,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Minister,  when  that 
should  be  settled  npon,  though  the  States-General 
still  declared  that  no  peace  should  be  made  un- 
less the  terms  were  approved  liy  France.  Active 
hostilities  were  again  eomnieneed  in  1647,  but 
little  progress  was  made  in  Flanders  during  this 
campaign.  Though  the  Hollanders  had  not 
actually  made  peace  with  Spain,  they  gave  the 
French  no  aid.  .  .  .  On  January  30,  i648,  the 
treaty  was  at  last  signed.  'One  would  think,' 
wrote  JIazarin,  'that  for  eighty  years  Fiance 
had  been  warring  with  the  provinces,  and  .Spain 
had  been  protecting  them.  They  have  stained 
their  reputation  with  a  shameful  lilemish.'  It 
was  eighty  years  since  William  of  Orange  had 
issued  his  proclamation  inviting  all  the  Nether- 
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lands  to  take  up  arms  '  to  oppose  tlie  violent 
tyranny  of  the  Spaniards.'  Unlilic  tlie  truce  of 
lli09,  a  formal  and  final  peace  was  now  made. 
The  United  Provinces  were  acknowledged  as 
free  and  sovereign  states.  At  tlie  time  of 
the  truce  the  Spaniards  had  only  treated 
with  them  '  in  quality  of,  and  as  holding  tiicm 
for  independent  provinces.'  By  a  provision 
which  had  increased  the  eagerness  for  ]ieace  of 
the  burghers  and  merchants  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, it  was  agreed  that  the  Escaut  [Scheldt] 
should  be  closed.  The  wealtli  and  commerce  of 
Antwerp  were  thus  sacrificed  for  the  l)cnefit  of 
Amstenlam.  The  trade  with  the  Lidies  was 
divided  between  tlie  two  countries.  Numerous 
commercial  advantages  were  secured  and  certain 
additional  territory  was  ceded  to  the  States- 
General." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  iiiidi'r  [Riche- 
lieu and'[  Miizitrin,  ch.  8  {v.  1). — "It  had  .  .  . 
become  a  settled  conviction  of  Holland  that  a 
barrier  of  Spanish  territory  between  the  United 
I'rovinces  and  France  was  necessary  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  latter.  But  the  idea  of  figlit- 
ing  to  maintain  that  barrier  had  not  yet  arisen, 
though  lighting  was  the  outcome  of  the  doctrine. 
All  that  the  United  Provinces  now  did,  or  could 
do,  was  simply  to  back  out  of  the  war  with 
Spain,  sit  still,  and  look  passively  up(jn  the  con- 
flict lietwcen  her  and  France  for  possession  of  the 
liarrier,  until  it  should  please  the  two  Ijclligcr- 
cnts  to  make  peace." — J.  Gcddes,  Hist,  of  the 
Administration  of  John  Be  Witt,  hk.  2,  ch.  1, 
■vr<.  1  (i-.  1). 

(Spanish  Provincesi:  A.  D.  1647-1648. — The 
Spanish  war  vjfith  France. — Siege  and  Battle 
of  Lens. — "  While  C'oiide  was  at  the  iiead  of  the 
army  of  tlie  Netherlands,  it  at  least  suffered  no 
disaster;  but,  while  he  was  affording  the  enemy 
a  triumph  in  .Spain  [bv  his  failure  at  Lerida  — 
seeSr.MX:  A.  1).  1644^1040],  the  army  whicli  he 
left  behind  him  was  equally  unfortunate.  As 
he  had  taken  .some  regiments  with  him  to  Spain, 
it  did  not  exceed  16, 0((0  men;  and  in  1647  was 
commanded  by  the  two  marshals,  Gassiou  and 
liantzau,"  who  exercised  the  command  on  alter- 
nate days.  Both  were  brave  and  skilful  officers, 
but  they  were  hostile  to  one  another,  and  Uant- 
7.au  was,  unfortunately,  a  drunkard.  "The 
Spanish  army  iiad  been  raised  to  2'i.l)00  men, 
and  besides  being  superior  in  numbers  to  them, 
was  now  inider  the  command  of  a  .singularly 
active  leader,  the  Archduke  Leopold.  lie  tuok 
town  after  town  before  their  face;  and  towards 
tlie_  end  of  June  laid  siege  to  Landrecies.  The 
danger  of  so  important  a  place  stimulated 
.Ma/.arin  to  send  some  strong  battalions,  includ- 
ing the  royal  guards,  to  reinforce  the  army:  and 
llie  two  marshals  made  skilful  dispositions  to 
surprise  the  Sjianish  camp.  By  a  night  march 
of  great  rapidity,  they  reached  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  enemy  without  their  presence  being  sus- 
liected;  but  the  next  morning,  when  the  attack 
was  to  be  made,  it  was  Rantzau's  turn  to  com- 
mand; and  he  was  too  lieliilessly  drunk  to  give 
the  necessary  orders,  liefore  he  liad  recovered 
his  consciousness  daylight  had  revealed  his  dan- 
ger to  the  archduke,  and  he  had  taken  up  a 
])osition  in  wliich  he  could  give  battle  with  ad- 
vantage. Greatly  mortified,  the  French  were 
forced  to  draw  off,  and  leave  Landrecies  to  its 
fate.  As  some  apparent  set-off  to  their  losses, 
they  succeeded  in  taking  Dixmude,  and  one  or 
two  other  uniini)orlaut  towns,  and  were  besieging 


Lens,  when  Gassion  was  killed :  and  though,  a 
few  da3's  afterward.s,  that  town  was  taken,  its 
capture  made  but  small  amends.  .  .  .  Though 
the  war  was  almost  at  an  end  in  Germany, 
Turenne  was  still  in  that  country  ;  and.  tbcrefore. 
the  next  year  there  was  no  one  who  could  be  sent 
to  replace  Gassion  but  Coude  and  Granunont, 
who  fortunately  for  the  prince,  was  his  almost 
inseparable  comrade  and  adviser.  .  .  .  Though 
16,000  men  had  been  tlunight  enough  for  Gas- 
sion and  Kantzau,  30,000  were  now  collected  to 
enable  C'onde  to  make  a  more  successful  cam- 
[laign.  The  archduke  had  received  no  reinforce- 
ments, and  had  now  only  18.000  men  to  make 
head  against  him ;  yet  with  this  greatl_y  inferior 
force  he,  for  a  while,  balanced  Coude's  successes; 
losing  Ypres,  it  is  true,  but  taking  Courtrai  and 
Furnes,  and  defeating  and  almost  annihilating  a 
division  with  which  the  prince  had  detached 
Rantzau  to  make  an  attempt  upon  Ostend.  At 
last,  in  the  middle  of  August,  he  laid  siege  to 
Lens,  the  capture  of  which  had,  as  wo  have 
already  mentioned,  been  the  last  exidnit  of  the 
French  army  in  the  preceding  campaign,  and 
which  was  now  retaken  without  the  garrison 
making  the  slightest  effort  at  resistance.  But, 
just  as  the  first  intelligence  of  his  having  sat 
down  before  it  reached  Coude,  he  was  joined  by 
the  Count  d'Erlach  with  a  reinforcement  of 
5.000  nun  from  the  German  army:  and  he  re- 
solved to  march  against  the  archduke  in  the  hope 
of  saving"  the  place.  "He  arrived  in  sight  of 
the  town  on  the  20th  of  August,  a  few  hours 
after  it  had  surrendered:  and  he  found  the  arch- 
duke's victorious  army  in  a  position  which,  eager 
as  he  was  for  battle,  he  could  not  venture  to  at- 
tack. For  Leopold  had  18,000  men  under  arms, 
and  the  force  that  Coude  had  been  able  to  bring 
with  him  did  not  exceed  14.000.  with  18  guns. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  decided  on  re- 
treating;" but  early  in  the  retreat  his  army  was 
thrown  into  disorder  by  an  attack  from  the  arch- 
duke's cavalry,  commanded  by  General  Beck. 
"All  was  nearly  lost,  when  Grammont  turneil 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  He  was  in  the  van,  but 
the  moment  that  he  learnt  what  was  taking  place 
behind  him,  he  halted  the  advanced  guard,  and 
leading  it  back  towards  the  now  triumphant 
enemy,  gave  time  for  those  regiments  which  had 
been  driven  in  to  rally  behind  tlic  firm  line  which 
he  presented.  ...  It  soon  came  to  be  a  contest 
of  hard  fighting,  unvaried  by  manonivres  on 
either  side;  and  in  hard  fighting  no  troops  could 
stand  before  those  who  might  be  lead  by  Conde. 
...  At  last  victory  declared  for  him  in  every 
part  of  his  line.  lie  had  sustained  a  heavy  hiss 
himscir.  but  less  tli;in  that  of  the  enemy,  who 
left  li.OOO  of  their  number  slain  upon  the  fiehl : 
while  .^.OOO  jirisouers,  among  whom  was  Beck 
himself,  struck  down  by  a  mortal  wound,  and 
nearly  all  their  artillery  and  baggage,  attested 
the  reality  and  greatness  of  his  triumph." — C.  D. 
Vonge,  hist,  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  ch. 
10  if.  2). 

Ai.so  in:  Sir  E.  Cust.  Lirrs  of  the  W(rrriors 
of  the  Ciril.  Wars,  pt.  1,  y//).  ll'.l-l'.-|0. 

A.  D.  1647-1650. — Suspension  of  the  Stad- 
holdership.-  Supremacy  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land.—  The  Iciurtli  sladlliolder.  William  II..  who 
succeeded  his  father.  Frederick  Henry,  in  1647, 
"  was  young  and  enterprising,  and  not  at  all  dis- 
posed to  follow  the  pacific  example  of  his  father, 
.  .  .   His  attempt  at  a  coup  d'etat  only  preiiared 
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tlic  way  for  uii  interrfjriiuin.  .  .  ,  llr  \v;is 
lirot,luT-in-liiw  Id  the  Elccti)!'  of  llraiiilciiliurt; 
.  .  .  iiml  sou-iii-liiw  to  Charles  L  of  Eiii;l:uiil 
and  Henrietta  iMaria,  the  sister  of  Louis  XHI. 
.  .  .  Tlie  proud  descenchmt  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Princess  >Iary,  wlio  liad  heeu  married  to  hint 
^vhen  hardly  more  lliau  a  child,  thought  it  be- 
neath her  not  to  l)e  the  wife  of  a  sovereign,  and 
encouraged  her  husliand  not  to  l)e  satisfied  to  re- 
main merely  'the  ollieial  of  a  repulilie.'  Tims 
encouraged,  the  son  (jf  Frederick  Henry  cher- 
ished the  secret  iiurpose  of  transforming  the 
elective  stadthohU^'ship  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
archy. .  .  .  He  needed  supreme  authority  to 
enable  him  to  render  assistance  to  Charles  L  .  .  . 
Finding  in  the  opposition  of  the  States  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  )iis  wish  of  intervention, 
he  sought  the  support  of  France,  .  .  .  and  was 
now  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Mazarin  to  break  the  treaty  of  JIunster  and  wrest 
the  Netherlands  from  Spain.  jMazarin  promised 
in  return  to  help  him  to  assert  his  authority  over 
the  States.  .  .  .  But  if  "William  desired  war,  the 
United  Provinces,  and  in  jiarticular  the  province 
of  Holland,  could  not  dispense  with  peace.  .  .  . 
The  States  of  Holland  ,  .  .  lixed  tlie  jieriod  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  twenty-nine  companies 
■whose  dismissal  had  been  jiromised  to  them. 
After  twelve  days  of  tisele.ss  deliberations  they 
issued  definite  orders  to  that  effect.  The  step 
had  been  provoked,  but  it  was  precipitate  and 
might  give  rise  to  a  legal  contest  as  to  their 
competency.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  therefore, 
eager  to  hasten  a  struggle  from  which  he  ex- 
pected an  easy  victory,  chose  to  consider  the 
resolution  of  tlie  States  of  Holland  as  a  signal 
for  the  rupture  of  the  Union,  and  the  very  next 
day  solemnly  deiuanded  reparation  fnjm  the 
States-General,  who  in  their  turn  issued  a  coun- 
ter order.  The  Prince  made  skilful  use  of  the 
rivalry  of  power  between  the  two  assemblies  to 
obtain  for  himself  extraonlinary  powers  which 
were  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Confederation. 
By  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  which  was 
passed  by  only  four  provinces,  of  wliicli  two 
"were  represented  b\'  but  one  deputy  each,  he 
was  authorised  to  take  all  nu'asiu'es  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  peace,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  '  The 
States-General  consequently  commissioned  him 
to  visit  the  town  councils  of  Holland,  accom- 
panied b}'  six  mcmlicrs  of  the  States-General 
and  of  the  Coiuicil  of  State,  with  all  the  pomp 
of  a  military  escort,  including  a  large  number  of 
ofiicers.  He  was  charged  to  address  them  with 
remonstrances  and  threats  intended  to  intimidate 
the  provincial  States.'  This  was  the  first  act  of 
the  coup  d'etat  that  he  had  prepared,  and  his 
mistake  was  (pnckly  shown  him."  The  Prince 
gained  nothing  by  his  visitation  of  the  towns. 
At  Amsterdam  he  was  not  jiermitted  to  enter  the 
place  ■with  his  following,  and  he  returned  to  the 
Hague  especially  enraged  against  that  bold  and 
independent  city.  He  planned  an  ex|)edition  to 
take  it  by  surprise ;  but  the  citizens  got  timely 
warning  and  his  scheme  "was  baffled.  He  had 
succeeded,  however,  in  arresting  and  imprisoning 
si.\  of  the  most  influential  deputies  of  the  As- 
sembly of  Holland,  and  his  attitude  was  formid- 
able enough  to  extort  some  concessions  from  the 
popular  party,  by  way  oS  compromise.  A  state 
of  suspicious  quiet  was  restored  for  the  time, 
■\vliich  William  improved  by  renewing  negotia- 


I  fionsforasecret treaty  with  France.  "Arrogating 
to  himself  already  the  right  to  dispose  as  he 
pleased  of  the  republic,  he  signed  a  convention 
with  Count  d'  Estrades.  whom  he  had  summoned 
to  the  Hague.  By  this  the  King  of  France  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  engaged  themselves  '  to  at- 
tack conjointly  the  Netherliuids  on  Mav  1,  1051, 
with  an  army  "of  3(),()()()  foot  and  lO.OOli  horse,  to 
break  at  the  same  lime  with  Cromwell,  to  re-es- 
tablish Charles  H.  as  King  of  England,  and  to 
make  no  treaty  with  Sjiain  excepting  in  concert 
with  each  other. '  The  Prince  of  Orange  guar- 
anteed a  fleet  of  .'JO  vessels  besides  the  land  con- 
tingent, and  in  return  for  his  co-operation  was 
promised  the  absolute  possession  of  the  city  of 
Antwer])  and  tin,'  Duchy  of  Brabant  or  .Mar(iui- 
safe  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  William  thus 
interested  France  in  the  success  of  his  cause  by 
making  ready  to  resunu!  the  war  with  Spain, 
and  calculated,  as  he  told  his  confidants,  on 
ju-ofiting  by  her  assistance  to  disperse  the  cabal 
opposed  to  him.  .  .  .  The  internal  pacification 
amounted  then  to  no  more  than  a  truce,  when 
three  months  later  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having 
over-fatigued  and  heated  himself  in  the  chase, 
was  seized  with  small-po.x.  of  which  in  a  few 
days  he  died.  He  was  thus  carried  off  at  the  age 
of  24,  in  the  fidl  force  ami  dower  of  his  age, 
leaving  only  one  son,  born  a  week  after  his 
father's  death.  .  .  .  His  attempt  at  a  coup  d'etat 
was  destined  to  ]n-ess  heavily  and  long  upon  the 
fate  of  the  posthumous  son,  who  had  to  wait  22 
years  before  succeeding  to  his  ancestral  fimctions. 
It  closed  the  succession  to  him  for  m.an\' years, 
by  making  the  stadtholdership  a  standing  men- 
ace to  the  public  frueilom.  .  .  .  The  son  of 
William  H..  an  orphan  before  his  birth,  and 
named  William  like  his  father,  seemed  destined 
to  succeed  to  little  more  than  the  paternal  name. 
.  .  .  Three  days  after  the  death  of  William  IL, 
the  former  deputies,  whom  he  had  treated  as 
state  jirisoners  and  deprived  of  all  their  offices, 
were  recalled  to  take  their. seats  in  the. Assembly. 
At  the  same  time  the  provincial  Town  Councils 
assumed  the  power  of  nominating  their  own 
magistrates,  which  had  almost  alwa3'S  been  left 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  Stadtliolder,  and  thus  ob- 
tained the  full  enjoyment  of  municipal  freedom. 
The  States  of  Hoiland,  on  their  side,  grasped  the 
authority  hitherto  exercised  in  their  province  bj' 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  claimed  successively 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  The  States  of 
Zealand  .  .  .  exhibited  the  same  eagerness  to 
free  themselves  from  all  subjection.  .  .  .  Thus, 
before  declaring  the  stadtholdership  vacant,  the 
office  ■was  deprived  of  its  prerogatives.  To  com- 
plete this  transformation  of  the  government,  the 
States  of  Holland  took  the  initiative  in  sununon- 
ing  to  the  Hague  a  great  assembly  of  the  Con- 
federation, which  met  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  lOol.  .  .  .  The  congress  was  called  upon 
to  decide  between  two  forms  of  constitution. 
The  question  was  whether  the  United  Provinces 
should  be  a  rei)ublic  g(,)Verned  by  the  States- 
General,  or  whether  the  government  should  be- 
long to  the  States  of  each  province,  with  only  a 
reservation  in  favour  of  the  obligations  imjiosed 
by  the  Act  of  Union.  Was  each  province  to  be 
sovereign  in  itself,  or  subject  to  the  federal 
power  V"  The  result  "was  a  suspen.siou  and 
practical  abolition  of  the  stadtholdershi|i.  "Freed 
from  the  counterbalancing  power  of  the  Stadt- 
liolder, Holland  to  a  great  extent  absorbed  the 
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federal  power,  and  was  the  gainer  by  all  that 
that  power  lost.  .  .  .  The  States  of  Hollaml. 
.  ,  .  destined  henceforward  to  be  the  jirincipal 
instrument  of  government  of  the  republic,  was 
composed  partly  of  nobles  and  partly  of  deputies 
from  the  towns.  .  .  .  The  Grand  Pensionary 
was  the  minister  of  the  States  of  Holland.  He 
was  appointed  for  five  .years,  and  represented 
them  in  the  States-General.  .  .  .  Called  upon  !)}• 
the  vacancy  in  the  stadtholdershi])  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Provinces,  without  any  legal 
power  of  enforcing  obedience.  Holland  reciuired 
a  statesman  who  could  secure  this  jjolitical  su- 
premacy and  use  it  for  her  benefit.  The  nomi- 
nation of  John  de  AVitt  as  Grand  Pensionary 
placed  at  her  service  one  of  the  youngest  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  assenlbl3^" — A.  L.  Pontalis,  Joliii  dc 
Witt.  (•/,.  1-2  (i:  n 

(Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1648. —  Still 
held  to  form  a  part  of  the  Empire.  See  Gi;n- 
M.\.NV:  A.  L).  KUS. 

(United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1648 -1665. — 
Prosperity  and  pre-eminence  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
public.— The  causes. — "That  this  little  palili 
of  earth,  a  bog  rescuetl  from  the  waters,  waned 
on  ever  by  man  and  by  the  elements,  without 
natural  advantages  except  those  of  contact  with 
the  sea,  should  in  the  middle  of  tjie  seventeenth 
century  have  become  the  commercial  centre  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  history.  But 
in  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  history 
has  one  of  its  most  instructive  lessons.  Philip 
II.  said  of  Holland,  'that  it  was  the  countiy 
nearest  to  hell.'  Well  might  he  express  such  an 
opinion.  He  had  buried  around  the  walls  of  its 
cities  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  had  spent  in  the  attempt  at  its  sul)- 
jugation  more  than  two  hundred  million  ducats. 
This  fact  alone  would  account  for  his  abhorrence, 
but,  in  addition,  the  republic  was  in  its  every 
feature  opposed  to  the  ideal  couutrj^  of  a  bigot 
and  a  despot.  The  first  element  which  con- 
tributed to  its  wealtli,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  its  popidation,  was  its  religious  tolera- 
tion. .  .  .  This,  of  course,  was  as  incomprehen- 
sible to  a  Spanish  C'atliolic  as  it  was  to  a  High- 
Churchman  or  to  a  Presbyterian  in  England. 
That  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Anabaptists,  Jews, 
and  Catholics  should  all  be  permitted  to  live  lui- 
der  the  same  government  seemed  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  like  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence. 
Critics  at  this  time  occasionally  said  that  tlie 
Hollanders  cared  nothing  for  religion;  that  wilh 
them  theology  was  of  less  account  than  commerce. 
To  taunts  like  these  no  replj'  was  needed  by 
men  who  could  point  to  their  record  of  eighty 
years  of  war.  Tliis  war  had  been  fought  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  but  more  tlian  all,  as  the 
greater  includes  the  less,  for  civil  liberty.  Dur- 
ing its  continuance,  an<l  at  every  cri.sis.  Catholics 
had  stood  side  by  side  with  Pri}tfslaiils  to  de- 
fend their  country,  as  they  had  ilone  in  England 
when  the  Si)anisli  Armada  appeared  u|iom  her 
coast.  It  would  have  been  a  strange  reward  for 
tlieir  fidelity  to  sul)ject  them,  as  Elizabeth  did, 
to  a  relentless  persecution,  upon  the  ])rctext  tiiat. 
they  were  dangerous  to  the  State.  In  addition 
to  the  toleration,  there  were  other  causes  leading 
to  the  marvellous  pros])erity  of  the  republic, 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  Americans. 
Ill  Hi.-)i),  Samuel  Lamb,  a  prominent  and  far-see- 
ing London  merchant,  |)ublislied  a  pamphlet,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Cromwell,  urging  the  es- 


tablishment of  a  bank  in  England  similar  to  the 
one  at  Amsterdam.  In  this  pamphlet,  which 
Lord  Somers  thought  worthy  of  preservation, 
the  author  gives  the  reasons,  as  they  occurred  to 
him,  which  accounted  for  the  vast  superiority  of 
Holland  over  the  rest  of  Europe  as  a  commercial 
nation.  ...  As  the  foundation  of  a  bank  for 
England  w-as  the  subject  of  the  letter,  the  author 
naturallv  lays  particular  stress  upon  that  factor, 
but  tlie  other  causes  which  he  enumerates  as  ex- 
plaining the  great  trade  of  tlie  reptiblic  are  the 
following;  First.  The  statesmen  sitting  at  the 
helm  in  Holland  are  many  of  tliem  merchants, 
bred  to  trade  from  their  youth,  improved  by 
foreign  travel,  and  acquainted  with  all  the  neces- 
sities of  commerce.  Hence,  their  laws  and 
treaties  are  framed  with  wisdom.  Second.  In 
Holland  when  a  merchant  dies,  his  property  is 
equally  divided  among  his  children,  and  the 
business  is  continued  anil  expanded,  with  all  its 
traditions  and  inherited  experience.  In  England, 
on  the  contrary,  the  property  goes  to  the  eldest 
son,  who  often  sets  up  for  a  country  gentleman, 
s(.)uanders  his  patrimony,  and  neglects  the  busi- 
ness b_v  which  his  father  had  become  enriched. 
Third.  The  honesty  of  the  Hollantlers  in  their 
manufacturing  and  commercial  dealings.  When 
goods  ;ire  made  up  in  Holland,  they  sell  every- 
where without  question,  for  the  purchaser  knows 
tliat  they  are  exactly  as  represented  in  quality, 
weight,  and  measure.  Not  so  with  England's 
goods.  Our  manufacturers  are  so  given  to  fraud 
and  adulteration  as  to  bring  their  commodities 
into  disgrace  abroad.  '  And  so  the  Dutch  have 
the  pre-eminence  in  the  sale  of  their  manufac- 
tures before  us,  by  their  true  making,  to  their 
very  files  and  needles. '  Fourth.  The  care  and 
vigilance  of  the  government  in  the  laying  of  im- 
positions so  as  to  encourage  their  own  manufac- 
tures; the  skill  and  rapidity  with  which  they  are 
changed  to  meet  the  shifting  wants  of  trade; 
the  encouragement  given  by  ample  rewards  from 
the  public  treasury  for  useful  inventions  and 
improvements;  and  the  promotion  of  men  to 
office  for  services  and  not  for  favor  or  sinister 
ends.  Such  were  the  causes  of  the  commercial 
supremacy  of  tlie  Dutch  as  they  appeared  to  an 
Englisli  merchant  of  the  time,  and  all  modern 
investigations  support  his  view  .  .  .  ;  Sir  Joshua 
[Josiah]  Child,  writing  a  few  years  later  [ '  A  New 
Discourse  of  Trade,  p.  2,  and  after  —  1665J,  gives 
a  fuller  explanation  of  the  great  prosperity  of 
the  Netherland  Uepublic.  He  evidently  had 
Lamb's  pamphlet  before  him,  for  he  enumerates 
all  the  causes  set  forth  by  his  predecessor.  In 
addition,  lie  gives  several  others,  as  to  some  of 
which  we  shall  see  more  hereafter.  Among  these 
are  the  general  education  of  the  people,  includ- 
ing the;  women,  religious  toleration,  care  of  the 
poor,  low  custom  duties  and  high  excise,  regis- 
tration of  titles  to  real  estate,  low  interest,  the 
laws  permitting  the  assignment  of  debts,  and  the 
.iudicial  .system  under  which  controversies  be- 
tween merchants  can  be  decided  at  one  fortieth 
part  of  the  e.xiieiise  iu  Kngland.  .  .  .  Probably, 
no  body  of  men  gtiverning  a  slate  were  ever 
more  enliglitened  and  lietter  ac(iuainled  with  the 
necessities  of  legislation  than  were  these  burgh- 
ers, merchants,  and  manufacturers  who  for  two 
centuries  gave  laws  to  Holland.  It  was  largely 
due  to  tlu;  intelligence  displayed  by  tliese  men 
that  the  republic,  during  the  conliiuiance  of  its 
war,  was  enabled  to  support  a  burden  of  taxa- 
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tion  siioh  as  llic  world  lisis  riiroly  seen  before  or 
since.  The  iiilenial  t.a.\es  seem  appulling,  Rents 
were  lu.xed  twenty-five  p(M'  cent.  ;  on  all  sales  of 
real  estate  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  were  levied, 
and  on  all  eollaleral  inheritances  five  per  cent. 
On  lieer,  winc!,  meat,  salt,  spirits,  and  all  articles 
of  luxury.  Ihc  tax  was  one  hundred  per  cent., 
and  on  some  articles  this  was  doiihled.  But  lliis 
was  only  the  internal  taxation,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
cise duties,  which  were  levied  on  eveiy  one, 
natives  and  foreigners  alike.  In  regard  to 
foreign  commodities,  which  the  republic  needed 
for  its  support,  the  system  was  very  difTerent. 
Upon  them  there  was  imposed  only  a  nominal 
duty  of  one  per  cent.,  while  wool,  the  great 
staple  Cor  the  manufacturers,  was  admilled  free. 
Here  the  statesmen  of  the  republic  showeil  the 
wisdom  which  placed  lliem,  as  masters  of  politi- 
cal economy,  at  least  two  centuri(!S  in  advance 
of  their  contem])oraries. "  —  D.  Campl)cll,  T/ie 
Piin'tiiii  ill  lIMamI,  Enylaiul,  and  America,  i:  2, 
pp.  834-33 1. 

Also  IN:  W.  T.  McCullagh.  Indimtnal  histori/ 
of  Free  Nittioiis.  i\  i :    The  hutch,  eh.  13. 

(The  United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1651-1660. 
— The  rule  of  Holland,  and  her  Grand  Pen- 
sionary, John  de  Witt. — "Tlie  Uepublic  hud 
shaken  olf  the  domination  of  .a  person;  it  now 
fell  undei'  the  domination  of  a  single  province. 
Holland  w'as  overwhelmingly  preponderant  in 
the  feileration.  She  possessed  the  richest,  most 
populous,  and  most  powerful  towns.  She  con- 
tributed more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  federal 
taxation.  Siie  had  the  right  of  naming  the  am- 
bassadors at  Paris,  Stockholm,  and  N'ienna.  The 
fact  that  the  States  General  met  on  her  territtiry 

—  at  the  Hague  —  necessarily  gave  her  additional 
influence  and  prestige.  .  .  .  With  the  Stadt- 
holder's  power  that  of  the  States  General  also, 
as  representing  the  idea  of  centralisation,  had 
largely  disappeared.  The  Provincial  Estates  of 
Holland,  therefore,  under  the  title  of  '  Their 
High  ^Mightinesses,'  became  the  principal  power 

—  to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  the  term 
'  Holland  '  had  by  the  time  of  the  Restoration 
[the  English  Restoration,  A.  D.  I6OOJ  become 
synonymous  among  foreign  powers  with  the 
whole  Rep\d)lic.  Their  chief  minister  was  called 
'  The  Grand  Pensionary,'  and  the  office  had  been 
since  Idei'S  tilled  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
men  of  the  time.  John  de  ^V'itt.  John  de  Witt 
therefore  reiiresented,  roughly  speaking,  the 
|iower  of  the  merchant  aristocracy  of  Holland, 
as  opposed  to  the  claims  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
which  were  sujiported  by  the  'noblesse.'  the 
army,  the  Oalvinistic  clergy,  and  the  people  be- 
low the  governing  class.  Abroad  the  Orange 
family  had  the  sympathy  of  monarchical  Gov- 
ernments. I^onis  XIV.  despised  the  Government 
of  '  Messieurs  les  JIarchauds,'  while  Charles  II., 
at  once  the  uncle  and  the  guardian  of  the  young 
Prince  of  the  house  of  Orange,  the  futtu-c  AVit- 
liam  HI.  of  England,  and  mindfid  of  the  scant 
courtesy  which,  to  satisfy  Cromwell,  the  Dutch 
had  shown  him  in  exile,  was  ever  their  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  foe.  The  empire  of  the  Dutch 
Republic  was  purely  commercial  and  colonial, 
and  she  held  in  this  respect  the  same  position 
relatively  to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  England 
holds  at  the  present  day." — O.  Airy,  The  Emj 
Restoration  an<l  Loiii.i  XfV.,  ch.  9. 

Al.so  IN :  J.  Geddes    Hist,  of  the  Administra 
tion,  of  John  de  Witt.  c.  1. 


(Spanish  Provinces!  :  A.  D.  1652. — Recovery 
of  Dunkirk  and  Gravelines.-  -  Invasion  of 
France.     Sec  1''i!.\.n('i;:  A.  I).  lO.VJ. 

(The  United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1652. — First 
Settlement  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See 
Sni-rii  AriiM  a:   ,\.  D.   IJSO-ISDC, 

(The  United  Provinces):  A.  D.  1652-1654. — 
War  with  the  English  Commonwealth.  See 
K\i.\.\\)<:   A.   1).   lii."i'.'    IImI, 

(Spanish  Provinces)  :  A.  D.  1653-1656. — 
Campaigns  of  Conde  in  the  service  of  Spain 
against  France.  See  Fk.vnce:  A.  D  1653- 
Ki.-jfi. 

(Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1657-1658. — 
England  in  alliance  with  France  in  the 
Franco-Spanish  War. — Loss  of  Dunkirk  and 
Gravelines.     Sic  I'liAxci; :   A.  1).   Ki.'i.'i-Hi.'is. 

(Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1659. — Cessions 
of  territory  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees.     See  Fhanck:  A.  1).   Ki.V.t-Kilil. 

(Holland) :  A.  D  1664. — The  seizure  of  New 
Netherland  by  the  English.  See  New  York: 
A.  I).   \C<r,i. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1665-1666.— War  with 
England  renewed. — "A  formal  declaration  of 
war  ])ctwccn  Hiilland  and  England  took  placer  in 
.March,  lOO.j.  The  English  nation,  jealous  of  the 
eonmiercial  prosperity  of  Holland,  eagerly  sec- 
onded the  views  of  the  king  against  that  country, 
and  in  regard  to  the  war  a  remarkable  degree  of 
union  prevailed  throughout  Great  Britain.  Such, 
however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  Dutch,  who 
were  very  much  divided  in  opinion,  and  had 
many  reasons  to  be  doubtful  of  the  support  of 
France.  One  of  the  grand  objects  of  Charles  II. 
was  undoubtedly  ...  to  restore  his  nephew  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  all  the  power  which  had 
been  held  by  his  ancestors  in  the  United  Prov- 
inces. But  between  Holland  and  England  there 
existed,  besides  numerous  other  most  fertile 
causes  of  discord,  unsettled  claims  upon  distant 
territories,  rival  colonies  in  remote  parts  of  the 
world,  maritime  jealousy  and  constant  commer- 
cial opposition.  These  were  national  motives 
for  hostility,  and  affected  a  large  body  of  the 
Dutch  people.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  consid- 
erations of  general  interest  were  set  aside  by  the 
political  factious  which  divided  the  United  Prov- 
inces, and  which  may  be  classed  under  the 
names  of  the  Republican  and  tlie  ^Monarchical 
parties.  The  Jlonari'liieal  party  was,  of  course, 
that  which  was  attached  to  the  interests  of  the 
House  of  Orange.  ...  In  the  end  of  1664,  130 
Dutch  merchantmen  had  been  captured  bj-  Eng- 
land; acts  of  hostility  had  occurred  in  Guinea, 
at  the  Cape  de  Verd,  [in  New  Netherland],  and 
in  the  West  Indies:  but  Louis  [XIV.  of  France] 
had  continued  to  avoid  taking  any  active  part 
against  Great  Britain,  notwith-standing  all  the 
representations  of  De  Witt,  wdio  on  this  occasion 
saw  in  France  the  natural  ally  of  Holland. 
On  the  13th  of  June  [lOO.j],  however,  a  great 
naval  engagement  took  place  between  the  Dutch 
fleet,  commanded  by  Opdam  and  Van  Tromp, 
and  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  York  and  Prince  Rupert.  Opdam  was  de- 
feated and  killed;  Van  Tromp  saved  the  remains 
of  liis  fleet;  and  on  the  very  same  day  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  Arlington  [the  English 
minister]  and  an  envoy  of  the  Bishop  of  Munster, 
l!y  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  warlike  and 
restless  jn-elate  should  invade  the  United  Provin- 
ces with  an  ariuv  of  3(),(H)(J  men,  in  consideration 
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of  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  Ijy  England.  This 
treaty  at  once  called  Louis  into  action,  and  lie 
notitied  to  the  Bishop  of  Munster  that  if  he  made 
any  hostile  movement  against  the  States  of  lliil- 
laiid  he  would  tiud  the  troops  of  France  prepared 
to  oppose  him.  This  fact  was  announced  to  tlie 
States  by  D'Estrades  on  the  23nd  of  July, 
together  with  the  information  that  the  French 
monarch  was  about  to  send  to  tlieir  assistance  a 
body  of  troops  by  the  way  of  Flanders.  .  .  . 
Stili,  however,  Louis  hung  back  in  the  execution 
of  Ins  purposes,  till  the  aspect  of  aft'airs  in  the 
beginning  of  160C  forced  him  to  declare  war 
against  England,  on  the  26th  of  January  in  that 
year,  according  to  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with 
Holland.  .  .  .  The  part  that  France  took  in  the 
war  was  altogether  insignificant,  and  served  but 
little  to  free  the  Dutch  from  the  danger  in  which 
they  were  ]daced.  That  nation  itself  made  vast 
efforts  to  olitain  a  superiority  at  sea;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  1666,  the  Dutch  fleet,  com- 
manded by  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Trorap,  encoun- 
tered the  English  "fleet,  under  jNIonk  and  Prince 
Rupert,  and  a  battle  which  lasted  for  four  days, 
witli  scarce!}-  any  intermission,  took  place.  It 
would  seem  "that  some  advantage  was  gained  b_v 
the  Dutch:  but  both  fleets  were  tremendously 
shattered,  and  retired  to  the  ports  of  their  own 
country  to  refit.  Shortly  after,  however,  tliey 
again  encountered,  anil  one  of  tlie  most  tremen- 
dous naval  engagements  in  history  took  place, 
in  which  the  Dutch  suffered  a  complete  defeat; 
20  of  their  first-rate  men-of-war  were  captured 
or  sunk;  and  three  admirals,  with  4.000  men, 
were  killed  on  the  part  of  the  States.  The 
French  fleet  could  not  come  up  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  l>atlle,  and  all  that  Louis  did  was  to 
furuisii  De  Witt  with  the  means  of  repairing  the 
losses  of  the  States  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
energ}'  of  the  grand  jjcnsionary  himself,  how- 
ever, effected  much  more  than  the  slow  and  un- 
willing succour  of  the  French  king.  AVith 
almost  superhuman  exertion  new  fleets  were 
made  readv  and  manned,  while  the  grand  pen- 
sionary amused  the  English  ministers  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  on  their  own  terms; 
and  at  a  moment  when  England  was  least  pre- 
jjared,  De  Ruyter  and  Cornelius  de  AVitt  aj)- 
jieared  upon  the  coast,  sailed  up  the  Tliames, 
attacked  and  took  Sheerness,  and  destroyed  a 
great  number  of  ships  of  the  line.  A  multitude 
of  sm;dler  vessels  were  burnt;  and  the  conster- 
nation w;is  so  great  throughout  England,  that  a 
large  (piantity  of  stores  and  many  ships  were 
sunk  and  destroyed  by  order  of  the  British  au- 
thorities themselves,  while  De  Ruyter  ravaged 
the  whole  sea-coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  the  Land's  End.  The  negotiations 
for  peace,  which  liad  commenced  at  Breda,  were 
now  carried  on  upon  terms  much  more  advan- 
tageous to  Holland,  and  were  speedily  CDiicluded  ; 
England,  notwithslanding  the  naval  glory  she 
liad  gained,  being  fully  as  nnich  tired  of  the  war 
as  the  States  themselves.  A  general  treaty  was 
signed  on  the  a.^tli  of  July.'' — G.  P.  R.  James, 
Jjj'e  nitd  Tiini'H  i/f  J,»ui»  XIV.,  •».  2,  ch.  6. — "The 
thunder  of  the  Dutch  guns  in  the  Medvvay  and 
(he  Thames  woke  England  to  a  bitter  sense  of  its 
degradation.  The  dream  of  loyaltj-  was  roughly 
broken.  'Everybody  now-a-days,'  Pepys  tells 
us,  •  reflect  upon  Oliver  and  conunend  him: 
what  brave  things  he  did,  and  made  all  the 
neighbonr  princes  fear  him.'     But  (Jliver's  suc- 


cessor was  coolly  watching  this  shame  and  dis- 
content of  his  people  with  the  one  aim  of  turning 
it  to  his  own  advantage." — J.  R.  Green,  Hist, 
of  tlie  Eng.  People,  hk.  8,  cli.  1  (e.  3). 

Also  in:  C.  D.  Yonge,  Hut.  of  the  ISrilish 
Kurt/,  t.  2,  ch.  .5. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1667. — 
The  claims  and  conquests  of  Louis  XIV. — 
The  War  of  the  Queen's  Rights.— In  1060 
Liiuis  XIV..  king  of  France,  was  married  to  the 
Infanta  of  Spain,  JIaria  Theresa,  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  who  .solemnly  renounced  at  the  time, 
for  herself  and  lier  posterity,  all  rights  to  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  insincerity  and  hollowness 
of  the  renimciation  was  proved  terribly  at  a  later 
time  by  the  long  "war  of  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion." Meantime  Louis  discovered  other  pre- 
tended rights  in  his  Spanish  wife  on  which  he 
might  found  claims  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
territorial  greed.  These  rested  on  the  fact  that 
she  was  born  of  her  father's  first  marriage,  and 
that  a  customary  right  in  certain  provinces  of 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  gave  daughters  of  a 
first  nnirriage  priority  of  inheritance  over  sons 
of  a  second  marriage.  At  the  same  time,  in  the 
laws  of  Luxembourg  and  Franche-Comte,  which 
admitted  all  children  to  the  partition  of  an  in- 
heritance, he  found  pretext  for  claiming,  on  be- 
half of  his  wife,  one  fourth  of  the  former  and 
one  third  of  the  principality  last  named.  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain  died  in  September,  166.5,  leaving  a 
sickly  infant  son  under  the  regency  of  an  in- 
capable and  priest-ruled  mother,  and  Louis  be- 
gan quickl)-  to  press  his  claims.  Having  made 
his  preparations  on  a  formidable  scale,  he  sent 
forth  in  Alay,  1667,  to  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
an  elaborate  "Treatise  on  the  Rights  of  the 
^lost  Christian  Queen  over  divers  States  of  the 
mouarchv  of  Spain,"  announcing  at  the  same  time 
his  intention  to  make  a  "  journey  "  in  the  Catho- 
lic Netherlands — the  intended  journey  being  a 
ruthless  invasion,  in  fact,  with  .50,000  men.  under 
the  command  of  the  great  marshal-general, 
Tureime.  The  army  began  its  inarch  simultane- 
ously with  the  announcement  of  its  purpose, 
crossing  the  frontier  on  the  2-lth  of  Alay.  Town 
after  town  was  taken,  some  without  resistance 
and  others  after  a  short,  sharp  siege,  directed  by 
Vauban,  the  most  famous  among  military  engi- 
neers. Charleroi  was  occupied  on  the  2d  of 
Juue;  Tournay  surrendered  on  the  24th:  two 
weeks  later  Douai  fell;  Court rai  endured  only 
four  daj'sof  siege  and  Oiidenarde  but  two;  Lille 
was  a  more  difficult  prize  and  held  Turenne  and 
the  king  before  it  for  twenty  days.  "All  Wal- 
loon Flanders  had  again  become  French  at  the 
price  of  less  effort  and  bloodshed  than  it  had 
cost,  in  the  Jliddle  Ages,  to  force  one  of  its 
jilaces.  .  .  September  1,  the  whole  French 
army  was  found  assembled  before  the  walls  of 
Ghent."  But  Ghent  was  not  assailed,  the  French 
army  being  greatly  fatigued  ami  much  reduced 
by  the  g.'irri.soning  of  Ibe  concpiered  idaces. 
Louis,  ac-corclingly,  returned  to  Saint-GermaiM, 
and  Turemie,  afur  taking  Alost,  went  into  win- 
ter (juarters.  Before  \.\w.  winter  passed  great 
changes  of  circumstance  had  occurred.  The 
Triple  Alliance  of  Englanil.  Holland  and  Sweden 
had  been  formed.  Lonis  had  made  his  secret 
treaty  at  Vienna  with  the  Emperor,  fm-  the 
liarlilioning  of  the  Sliaiiish  dominions,  and 
his  further  "journey"  in  the  Netherlands  was 
postponed. — li.    .M:iitin.    Hist,   of  Fiwice :    Aye 
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of  Loii/'s    A'/r.   {tniiix.    Ill/    .\f.    L.    r.ootli),   r.   1, 
(■/(.  4. 

Also  in.    A.  F.  Pniitiilis,  ./»///«  i!e  Witt,  c/i.  7 

(".  1). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  i668.— The  Triple  Alliance 
with  England  and  Sweden  against  the  French 
king.  — "  Tho  iM[ii(l  cniuiucsls  of  the  Fri'iii-li 
king  in  Fliiiidprs  <luring  llie  liist  summer  had 
ilnuvii  tlip  eyes  of  Eurnpo  towards  the  scut  of 
war  ill  lliat  country.  Tlie  popr,  Clement  IX., 
through  pit}-  for  the  young  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  States,  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the 
French  arms  to  their  frontiei',  ollered  their 
mediation.  To  both  Louis  returned  the  .same 
answer,  that  he  sought  nothing  more  than  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  his  wife;  that  he  .should 
be  content  to  retain  jxissession  of  the  con(|uesls 
which  he  had  already  made,  or  loe.vchange  them 
either  for  Luxembourg,  or  Franche-conite,  with 
the  addition  of  Aire,  St.  Omer.  Donai.  Cambrai, 
and  CMuirleroi,  to  .strengthen  his  northern  fron- 
tier. .  .  .  ButSpain  was  notsullicientl}' liumbled 
to  submit  to  so  tiagrant  an  injustice.  ...  If  it 
was  the  interest  of  England,  it  was  still  more 
the  interest  of  the  States,  to  exclude  France 
from  the  po.ssession  of  Flanders.  Under  this 
persuasion,  sir  "William  Temple,  the  resident  at 
Brussels,  received  instructions  to  ])roeeed  to  the 
Hague  and  sound  the  disposition  of  de  Witt; 
and,  on  his  ret\irn  to  London,  was  despatched 
liack  again  to  Holland  with  the  proposal  of  a 
defensive  alliance,  the  object  of  which  should  be 
to  compel  the  French  monarch  to  make  peace 
with  Spain  on  the  terms  which  he  had  previously 
offered.  .  .  .  Temple  acted  with  promptitude 
and  address;  ...  he  represented  the  danger  of 
delay;  and,  contrary  to  all  precedent  at  the 
Hague,  in  the  short  space  of  five  days  —  had  the 
constitutional  forms  been  observed  it  would  have 
demanded  tlve  weeks  —  he  negotiated  [January, 
1068]  three  treaties  wliich  promised  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  or,  if  they  failed  in  that  point,  to 
oppose  at  least  an  clfeetual  barrier  to  the  furllier 
progress  of  the  invailer.  The  first  was  a  defen- 
sive alliance  by  which  the  two  nations  bound 
them.selves  to  aid  each  other  against  any  ag- 
gressor with  a  fleet  of  forty  men  of  war,  and  an 
army  of  6.400  men.  or  with  assistance  in 
money  in  proportion  to  the  deficiency  in  men ; 
by  the  second,  the  contracting  powers  agreeil  by 
every  means  in  their  power  to  dispose  France  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  Spain  on  the  alternative 
already  offered,  to  persuade  Spain  to  accept  one 
part  of  that  alternative  before  the  end  of  Jlay, 
and,  in  case  of  a  refusal,  to  compel  her  by  war, 
on  condition  that  France  shoukl  not  interfere  by 
force  of  arms.  These  treaties  were  meant  for 
the  public  eye;  the  third  was  secret,  and  bound 
both  England  and  the  States,  in  case  of  the  re- 
fusal of  Louis,  to  unite  with  Sp;uu  in  the  war, 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  were  confirmed.  On  the  same  day 
the  Swedish  ambassadors  gave  a  provisional,  and 
afterwards  a  positive  assent  to  the  league,  which 
front  that  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  Louis  received  the  news  of  this 
transaction  with  an  air  of  haughty  indilTerence. 
...  In  consequence  of  the  infirm  state  of  Charles 
II.  of  Spain,  he  had  secretly  concluded  with  the 
emperor  Leojiold  an  '  eventual '  treaty  of  par- 
tition of  the  Spanish  monarchy  on  the  expected 
death  of  that  prince,  and  thus  liad  already  bound 
himself  by  treaty  to  do  the  very  thing  which  it 


was  the  object  of  the  allied  powers  to  effect. 
.  .  .  The  intervention  of  the  emperor,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eventual  treaty,  put  an  end  to 
the  hesitation  of  the  Spanisli  cabinet;  the  am- 
bassadiu's  of  the  several  powers  met  at  Aix-la- 
('haiielle  [April -May.  16<is|;  Spain  made  her 
choice;  the  conquered  towns  in  Flanders  were 
ceded  to  Louis,  iuid  ]ieacc  was  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  crowns.  .  .  .  The  States  could  ill 
dissemble  their  disappointment.  They  never 
doubted  that  Spain,  with  the  choice  in  her  hands, 
would  preserve  Flanders,  and  part  with 
Franchc-comte.  .  .  .  The  result  was  owing,  it 
is  said,  to  the  resentment  of  C'astel-Rodrigo  [the 
governorof  the  Spanish  Netherlands],  wdio,  lind- 
iiig  that  the  States  would  not  join  with  England 
to  coMline  Franc(!  within  its  ancient  limits,  n;- 
solved  to  pnnish  them  by  making  a  cession, 
which  brought  the  French  frontier  to  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dutcli  territory." — J.  Lin- 
gard,  Hid.  of  En;/.,  v.  11,  ch.  6.  —  "  Dr.  Lingard, 
who  is  untioubtedly  a  very  able  and  well-in- 
formed writer,  but  whose  great  fundamental 
rule  of  judging  seems  to  be  that  the  popular 
opinion  on  a  historical  cpieslion  cannot  possiblj- 
be  correct,  speaks  very  slightingly  of  this  cele- 
brated treaty  [of  the  triple  .Vlliancej.  .  .  .  But 
grant  that  Louis  was  not  really  stopped  in  his 
progress  by  tliis  famous  league;  still  it  is  certain 
that  the  world  then,  and  long  after,  believed 
that  he  was  so  stopped ;  and  that  this  was  the 
prevailing  impression  in  France  as  well  as  in 
other  countries.  Temple,  therefore,  at  the  very 
least,  succeeded  in  raising  the  credit  of  his  coiui- 
try,  anil  lowering  the  credit  of  a  rival  |iower. " — • 
Lord  .Macaulay,  Sir  WiUimn  'I\iii}iIc(Ehsiiiik). 

Also  in;  O.  Airy,  The  Eur/.  UesUiratiuii  and 
Louis  XIV..  ch.  14. —  Sir  W.  Temple,  Lcttei:<<, 
Jon.  1668  (Works,  v.  1).  —  L.  von  Ranke,  Jlixt. 
of  Enr/.,  17th  Century,  bk.  \n,  ch.  4  (c.  3).— A.  P. 
Pontalis,  John  ik  Witt.  ch.  7  (r.  1). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1670. — Betrayed  to  France 
by  the  English  king.  See  Kngl.vnd:  A.  D. 
1(;6S-1()70. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1672-1674. — The  war  with 
France  and  England. — Murder  of  the  De  Witts. 
— Restoration  of  the  Stadtholdership. — "The 
storm  that  had  been  prejiared  in  secret  for  Hol- 
land began  to  Ineak  in  10T3.  France  and  Eng- 
lanil  had  declared  war  at  once  by  land  and  sea, 
without  any  cau.se  of  quarrel,  except  that  Louis 
declared  that  the  Dutch  insulted  him,  and  Charles 
complained  that  they  would  not  lower  their  flag 
to  his,  and  that  they  refused  the  Stadtholdership 
to  his  nephew.  William  of  Orange.  Acconlingly, 
his  fleet  made  a  piratical  attack  on  the  Dutch 
ships  returning  from  Smyrna,  and  Louis,  with  an 
immense  arniv.  entered  Holland.  .  .  .  They  [the 
French]  would  have  attempted  the  pas.sage  of 
tlie  Yssel.  but  the  Dutch  forces,  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  were  on  the  watch,  and  turned  towards 
the  Khine.  wdiiehwas  so  low,  in  consequence  of  a 
drouth,  that  2,(J00  adventurous  cavalry  were  able 
to  cross,  half  wading,  half  swimming,  and  gained 
a  footing  on  the  otlicr  side. "  This  "passage  of 
the  Rhine "  was  absiu'dly  celebrated  as  a  great 
military  exploit  by  the  servile  flatterers  of  the 
French  king,  "the  passage  thus  secured,  the 
King  crossed  the  river  the  next  day  on  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  rapidly  overran  the  adjoining  coun- 
try, taking  the  lesser  towns,  and  offering  to  the 
Republic  the  most  severe  terms,  destructive  of 
their  iudepeudeuee,   but    securing   the   nominal 
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Stantholdership  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
magistrates  of  Amsterdam  had  ahiiost  decided  on 
carrj-ing  tlie  keys  to  Louis,  and  tlie  Grand  Pen- 
sionary himself  was  ready  to  yield;  but  William, 
who  preferred  ruling  a  free  jieople  by  their  own 
choice  to  being  imposed  on  them  by  the  con- 
cjueror,  still  maintained  that  perseverance  would 
save  Holland,  that  her  dykes,  when  opened,  would 
admit  floods  that  the  enemy  could  not  resist,  and 
that  they  had  only  to  be  firm.  The  spirit  of  the 
people  was  with  him,  and  in  Amsterdam.  Dord- 
recht, and  the  other  cities,  there  were  risings  with 
loud  outcries  of  '  Orange  bo  ven, '  L'p  with  Orange, 
insisting  that  he  should  be  appointed  Stadtholder. 
The  magistracy  confirmed  the  choice,  but  Cor- 
nelius deWitt,  too  firm  to  yield  to  a  popular  cry, 
refused  to  sign  the  appointment,  and  thus  drew 
on  himself  the  rage  of  the  people.  He  was  ar- 
rested under  an  absurd  accusation  of  having 
bribed  a  man  to  assassinate  the  Prince,  and  .  .  . 
[after  torture]  was  sentenced  to  exile,  wliercupon 
his  brother  [the  Grand  Pensionary]  announced 
that  he  should  accompany  him ;  but  while  he  was 
with  him  in  his  prison  at  Amsterdam,  the  atro- 
cious mob  again  arose  [Aug.  20,  1672],  broke 
open  the  doors,  and,  dragging  out  the  two  lu'oth- 
ers,  ab.solutely  tore  them  limb  from  limb." — 
C.  M.  Yonge.  Ijindniarks  nf  Hist.,  pt.  8.  cli.  4. 
pt.  6. — The  Prince  of  Orange,  profiting  by  the 
murder  of  the  De  Witts,  rewarded  tlio  murderers, 
and  is  smirclied  by  the  deed,  whether  primarily 
responsible  for  it  or  not;  but  the  power  which  it 
secured  to  him  was  used  ably  for  Holland.  The 
dykes  had  already  been  cut,  on  the  18th  of  June, 
and  "the  sea  poured  in,  placing  a  waste  of  water 
between  Louis  and  Amsterdam,  and  the  province 
of  Holland  at  least  was  saved.  The  citizens 
worked  with  the  intensest  energy  to  provide  for 
their  defence.  .  .  .  Everj' fourth  man  among  the 
peasantry  was  enlisted ;  mariners  and  gunners 
were  drawn  from  the  fleet. "  Sleantime,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  the  fleet  itself,  under  De  Ruyter,  had 
been  victorious,  in  Southwold  Bay,  or  Solebay, 
over  the  united  fleets  of  England  and  France. 
The  victory  was  indecisive,  but  it  paralyzed  the 
allied  navy  for  a  season,  and  pre\ented  a  con- 
templated descent  on  Zealand.  "  All  active  mili- 
tary operations  against  Holland  were  now  neces- 
sarily at  an  end.  There  was  not  a  Dutch  town 
south  of  the  inundation  which  was  not  in  the 
liands  of  the  French ;  and  nolliing  remained  for 
the  latter  but  to  lie  idle  until  the  ice  of  winter 
should  enable  them  to  cross  the  floods  which  cut 
them  olf  from  Amsterdam.  Leaving  Tiirenne  in 
eonunand,  l>ouis  therefore  returned  to  St.  Ger- 
main on  August  1."  Before  winter  came,  how- 
ever, the  alarm  of  Europe  at  Louis'  aggressions 
had  brought  aboiit  a  coalition  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  suc- 
cor the  Dutch  States.  Louis- was  forced  to  call 
Turenne  with  10,000  men  to  Wcslphalia  and 
Condewith  17,000  to  Alsace.  "On  Sciitcmber 
12  the  Austrian  general  Montecuculi,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  Grand  Elector  etl'ecteil  tlieii' 
junction,  intending  to  cross  the  lihine  and  join 
William;  "  but  Turenne,  by  a  series  of  masterly 
movements,  forced  them  to  retreat,  utt<>rly  baf- 
fled, into  Franeonia  and  Ilalberstadt.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Brandeidiurg,  discouraged,  withdrew  from 
the  alliance,  and  made  ]>eace  with  Louis,  June 
().  11)7:!.  'J'lie  spring  of  l(j73  found  the  French 
king  advantageously  situated,  and  his  advantages 
were  improved.     Turning  on  the  Spaniards"  in 
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their  Belgian  Netherlands,  he  laid  siege  to  the 
important  stronghold  of  .Macstricht  and  it  was 
taken  for  him  by  the  skill  of  Vaul)an,  on  the  301  h 
of  June.  But  while  this  success  was  being 
scored,  the  Dutch,  at  sea,  had  frustrated  another 
attempt  of  the  Anglo-French  fleet  to  land  troops 
on  the  Zealand  coast.  On  the  7th  of  June,  and 
again  on  the  14th,  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp 
fought  off  the  invaders,  under  Prince  Rupert  and 
D'Estrees,  driving  them  liack  to  tlie  Thames. 
Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  they  made  their 
attempt,  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  were  Ijcaten 
in  a  battle  near  the  Zealand  shore  which  lasted 
from  daylight  until  dark.  The  end  of  August 
found  a  new  coalition  against  Louis  formed  by 
treaties  between  Holland,  Spain,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  A  little  later,  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  after  capturing  Naardeu,  ef- 
fected a  junction  near  Bonu  with  Montecuculi, 
who  had  evaded  Turenne.  The  Electors  of 
Treves  and  JIayence  thereupon  joined  the  coali- 
tion and  Cologne  and  JIunster  made  peace.  By 
this  time,  public  opinion  in  England  had  become 
so  angrily  op])osed  to  the  war  that  Charles  was 
forced  to  arrange  terms  of  peace  with  Holland, 
notwithstanding  his  engagements  with  Louis. 
Tlie  tide  was  now  turning  fast  against  France. 
Denmark  had  joined  the  coalition.  Li  !March  it 
received  the  Elector  Palatine;  in  April  the  Dukes 
of  Brunswick  and  Llineburg  came  into  the 
league ;  in  May  the  Emperor  procured  from  the 
Diet  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  on  the  1st  of  July  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg cast  in  his  lot  once  more  with  the 
enemies  of  France.  To  effectually  meet  this  new 
league  of  his  foes,  Louis  resolved  with  heroic 
promptitude  to  abandon  his  conquests  in  the 
Netherlands.  jMaestricht  and  Grave,  alone,  of 
the  places  he  had  taken,  were  retained.  But  Hol- 
land still  refused  to  make  peace  on  the  terms 
wliich  the  French  king  proposed,  and  held  her 
ground  in  the  league. — O.  Aiiy,  The  Eiirj.  lies- 
tijration  and  Loiiin  XIV.,  eh.  19. 

Also  IN:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist.  ofFi-ance,  cli.  44  (ti. 
5). — C.  D.  Yonge,  Hist,  of  France  vndcr  the  B<nir- 
hoii.%  eh.  1')  {e.  '2).— A.  F.'Pontalis,  John  de  Witt, 
eh.  12-14  (('.  2).— Sir  W.  Temple,  Memoii-s,  pt.  2 
(irorks,  V.  2).— See.  also,  Nkw  York:  A.  D.  1(173. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1673. — Reconquest  of  New 
Netherland  from  the  English.  See  New  Youk: 
A.  D.  107:;. 

(The  Spanish  Provincest :  A.  D.  1673-1678. 
— Fresh  conquests  by  Louis  XIV.  See  Ni;rii- 
Ei;i,.\.Mis  (11(11. 1, .\Mi):  A.  1).  in72-l(J74,  and 
1074-l(i78;  also,  Nimegukn,  Pe.vik.  of. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1674. —  The  Treaty  of 
Westminster. —  Peace  with  England. —  Re- 
linquishment of  New  Netherland. —  An  nlfer 
from  the  Dutch  to  restore  New  Netherland 
to  England  "was  extorted  from  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  republic,  and  its  engagement  wdth 
Spain.  With  the  consent  of  the  States  Gen- 
eral, the  Sjiauish  ambassador  offered  advan- 
tageous articles  to  the  British  goverMmcnt. 
Charles,  finding  that  Louis  refused  him  further 
sup|)lies,  and  that  he  could  not  expect  any  from 
Parliament,  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  accept 
reasonable  conditions.  .  .  .  Sir  AVilliani  Temple 
was  summoned  from  his  retirement,  and  inslrnct- 
eil  to  confer  with  the  Spanisli  ambassador  at 
London,  the  ^Marquis  del  Fresno,  to  whom  the 
States  General  had  sent  full  powers.  In  three 
days  all  the  points  were  arranged,  suid  a  treaty 
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was  signed  at  Westminster  [Febniary  19,  10T4| 
l).V  Arlington  and  four  other  eonmiissionere  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  an<l  by  Fresno  on  the 
part  of  the  Uniteil  Netherlands.  The  lionor  of 
tlie  tlag,  whieli  liad  be<-u  refused  by  I)e  Witt, 
was  yielded  to  Kngland  ;  the  Treaty  of  ]>reda  was 
revived;  the  rights  of  nentrals  guaranteed;  and 
tlie  eonunereial  i)rineiplcs  of  the  Triple  Allianec 
renewed.  By  the  sixth  arliele  it  was  eovenauted 
that  •  all  lands,  islands,  cities,  havens,  castles  and 
fortresses,  which  have  been  or  shall  be  taken  by 
one  jtarty  from  (he  other,  during  the  time  of  tliis 
last  unhappy  war,  whether  in  Europe  or  else- 
where, and  before  the  e.\i)iration  of  tlie  times 
above  limited  for  the  tluration  of  hostilities, 
.shall  be  restored  to  tlie  former  Lord  and  Pro 
prietor  in  the  same  condition  tliey  sliall  be  in  at 
the  time  that  this  peace  shall  be  proclaimed.' 
This  article  restored  New  Netherland  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Treaty  of  Breda  had 
ceded  it  to  him  on  the  principle  of  '  uti  possi- 
detis.'  The  Treaty  of  Westminster  gave  it  back 
to  him  on  the  prineijile  of  reciprociil  restitution. 
Peace  was  soon  iiroelaimed  at  London  ami  at  the 
Hague.  The  treaty  of  Westminster  delivered 
the  Dutch  from  fear  of  Charles,  and  cut  ott  the 
right  arm  of  Louis,  their  more  dreaded  foe. 
England,  on  her  part,  slipped  out  of  a  disastrous 
war.  .  .  .  By  the  treaty  of  AVestminster  the 
United  Provinces  relinquished  their  conquest  of 
New  Netherland  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
sovereign  Dutch  States  General  had  treated  di- 
rectly with  Charles  as  sovereign.  A  question  at 
once  arose  at  Whitehall  about  the  subordinate 
interest  of  the  Duke  of  York.  It  was  claimed  liy 
some  that  James's  former  American  proprietor- 
ship was  revived.  .  .  .  The  opinion  of  counsel 
Jiaving  been  taken,  they  advised  that  the  duke's 
proprietorship  had  been  e.Ktinguished  by  the 
Dutch  conquest,  and  that  the  king  was  now 
alone  seized  of  New  Netherland,  by  virtue  of 
the  Treaty  of  AVestminster.  ...  A  new  patent 
to  tlie  Duke  of  York  was  therefore  sealed.  By  it 
the  king  again  conveyed  to  his  brother  the  terri- 
tories lie  had  held  before,  and  grantetl  him  anew 
the  absolute  powers  of  government  he  had 
formerly  enjoyed  over  British  sub,iects.  with  the 
like  additional  authority  over  '  an)'  other  ]ierson 
or  persons'  inhabiting  his  province.  L'uder  the 
same  description  of  boundaries.  New  Jersey,  and 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Connecticut  Uiver, 
together  with  Long  Island  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  and  the  region  of  Pemaquid,  were  again 
included  in  the  grant.  The  new  patent  did  not, 
as  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously  stated, 
'  recite  and  contirm  the  former. '  It  did  not  in 
any  way  allude  to  that  instriuuent.  It  read  as  if 
no  previous  English  patent  liad  ever  existed.  .  .  . 
As  his  colonial  lieutenant  and  deputy,  the  duke, 
almost  necessaril_y,  appointed  JIajor  Edmund 
Andros,  whom  the  king  had  directed  in  the  pre- 
vious JIarcli  to  receive  New  Netherland  from  the 
Dutch.  "—J.  K.  Brodhead,  Jlistor//  of  the  State  of 
A'c"  T'/rk,  V.  2,  ch.  .5-6. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678.  —  Continued 
■war  of  the  Coalition  against  France. —  "The 
enemies  of  France  everywliere  took  courage. 
.  .  .  Louis  XIV.  embraced  witli  a  firm  glance 
the  whole  position,  and,  well  advised  by  Tur- 
enne,  clearly  took  liis  resolution.  He  under- 
stood tile  extreme  difficulty  of  preserving  his 
conquests,  and  the  facility  moreover  of  making 
otliers  more  profitalile,  while  defending  his  own 


frontier.  To  evacuate  Holland,  to  iudeninify 
himself  at  the  expense  of  Spain,  and  to  endeavor 
to  treat  .separately  witli  Holland  while  continu- 
ing the  war  against  the  House  of  Austria, — 
sudi  was  the  new  [ilan  adojited;  an  excellent 
])lan,  the  very  wisdom  of  wlii<-h  condemned  so 
much  the  more  severely  the  war  with  Holland. 
.  .  .  The  plai-es  of  the  Zuyder-Ze(!  were  (!Va(Mi- 
ated  in  the  course  of  December  by  the  French 
and  the  troops  of  jMl'mster.  .  .  .  The  evacuation 
of  the  L'Uited  Provinces  was  wdiolly  finished  by 
sjiring.  .  .  .  Louis  resolved  to  concpier  Franche- 
Conite  in  person;  while  Turenne  covered  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  .Scliomberg  went  to  defend  lious- 
sillon,  and  Conde  labored  to  strengthen  the 
l*'i'ench  jiositions  on  tlu^  Jleuse,  by  sweeping  tlie 
enemy  from  the  environs  of  Liege  and  i\laes- 
tricht.  On  the  ocean,  the  defensive  was  pre- 
served." Louis  entered  Franclie-Comte  at  the 
beginning  of  May  with  a  small  army  of  8,000 
infantry  and  5,000  or  0,000  cavalry,  but  with 
Vauban,  the  great  master  of  sieges,  to  do  his 
serious  work  for  him.  A  small  corps  had  been 
sent  into  the  country  in  February,  and  had 
already  taken  Gray,  Vesoul  and  Lons-le-Saul- 
iiier.  Besaiieon  was  now  reduced  liy  a  short 
siege;  Dole  surrendered  soon  afterward,  and 
early  in  July  the  suljjugation  of  the  province 
was  complete.  ' '  The  second  conquest  of  Franche- 
Comte  liacl  cost  a  little  more  trouble  than  the 
tirst;  but  it  was  definitive.  The  two  Burgun- 
dies were  no  more  to  be  separated,  and  France 
was  never  again  to  lose  her  frontier  of  the  Jura. 
.  .  .  The  allies,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
had  projected  a  general  attack  against  France. 
They  had  debated  among  themselves  the  design 
of  introducing  two  great  armies,  one  from  Bel- 
gium into  Champagne,  the  other  from  Germany 
into  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  Spaniards  were  to 
invade  Uoussillon;  lastly,  the  Dutch  fleet  was  to 
threaten  the  coasts  of  France  and  attempt  some 
enterprise  there.  The  tardiness  of  the  Germanic 
diet  to  declare  itself  "  frustrated  the  first  of  these 
]ilans.  Conde,  occupying  a  strong  position  near 
Charleroi,  from  wdiieh  the  allies  could  not  draw 
him,  toolv  quick  advantage  of  an  imprudent 
movement  which  they  made,  and  routed  them 
by  a  fierce  attack,  at  the  village  of  Seneffe  (Aug. 
11,  1674).  But  William  of  Orange  rallied  the 
flying  forces  —  Dutch,  German  and  Spanish  now- 
fighting  side  by  side  —  so  successfully  that 
Conde  was  repulsed  with  terrible  loss  in  the  end, 
when  he  attemjited  to  make  his  victory  com- 
plete. The  battle  was  maintained,  Ijy  the  light 
of  the  moon,  until  midnight,  and  both  armies 
withdrew  next  morning,  badly  crippled.  Tur- 
enne meantime,  in  June,  had  crossed  the  Kliine 
at  Philippsburg  and  encountered  the  Imperial- 
ists, on  the  16th,  near  Sinsheira,  defeated  them 
there  and  driven  them  beyond  the  Neckar.  Tlie 
following  mouth,  he  again  crossed  the  river  and 
inflicted  upon  the  Palatinate  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion which  made  it  for  the  time  being  a  desert, 
and  wliicii  is  the  Ijlack  blot  on  the  fame  of  the 
great  soldier.  "Turenne  ordered  his  troops  to 
consume  and  waste  cattle,  forage,  and  harvests, 
so  that  the  enemy's  army,  when  it  returned  in 
force,  as  he  foresaw  it  would  do,  could  find 
nothing  whereon  to  subsist."  In  September  the 
city  of  Strasburg  oiiened  its  gates  to  the  Im- 
jierialists  and  gave  them  the  control  of  its  forti- 
ticd  bridge,  crossing  the  Rhine.  Turenne.  has- 
tening to  prevent  the  disaster,  Ijut  arriving  too 
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late,  attacked  his  enemies,  Oct.  4,  at  the  viHagc 
of  Ensisheim  and  gained  an  inconclusive  victory. 
Tlien  followed,  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
most  famous  of  the  military  movements  of  Tu- 
renne.  The  allies  having  been  heavily  reinforced, 
he  retired  before  them  into  Lorraine,  meeting 
and  gathering  up  reinforcements  of  his  own  as  he 
moved.  Then,  when  he  had  com)iletely  deceived 
them  as  to  his  intentions,  he  traversed  the  ■(\'li(ile 
length  of  the  Vosges  with  his  army,  in  Decem- 
ber, and  appeared  suddenly  at  Belfort,  tinding 
their  forces  scattered  and  entirely  unprepared. 
Defeating  them  at  Jliilhausen  December  39,  and 
again  at  Colmar,  January  .5,  he  e.xpelled  tliem 
from  Alsace,  and  offered  to  Strasburg  the  renewal 
of  its  neutrality,  which  tlie  an.\ious  city,  was 
glad  to  accept"  "Thus  ended  this  celebrated 
campaign,  the  most  glorious,  perhaps,  presented 
in  the  military  history  of  ancient  France.  None 
offers  higher  instruction  in  the  study  of  the 
great  art  of  war."  In  the  campaign  of  107.5, 
which  opened  in  May,  Tiirenue  was  confronted 
l>y  Montecuculi.  and  the  two  masterl_y  tacticians 
became  the  players  of  a  game  which  has  been 
the  wonder  of  military  students  ever  since. 
"Like  two  valiant  athletes  struggling  foot  to 
foot  without  either  being  able  to  overthrow  the 
other.  Turenne  and  ^lontecuculi  mana-uvred  for 
six  weeks  in  the  space  of  a  few  square  leagues 
[in  the  canton  of  Ortnau,  Swabia]  without  suc- 
ceeding in  forcing  each  other  to  quit  the  place." 
At  length,  on  the  27th  of  July,  Turenne  found 
an  opportunity  to  attack  his  opponent  with  ad- 
vantage, in  the  detile  of  Salsbach,  and  was  just 
completing  his  preparations  to  do  so,  when  a 
cannon-ball  from  one  of  the  enemy's  batteries 
struck  him  instantly  dead.  His  two  lieutenants, 
who  succeeiled  to  the  command,  could  not  carry 
out  his  plans,  but  fought  a  useless  bloody  battle 
at  Altenheim  and  nearly  lost  their  army  before 
retreating  across  the  Rhine.  Conde  was  sent  to 
replace  Turenne.  Before  he  arrived,  Strasburg 
had  again  given  its  bridge  to  the  Lnperialists 
and  they  were  in  possession  of  Lower  Alsace; 
but  no  important  operations  were  undertaken 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  In  otlier 
parts  of  the  wiile  war  field  the  French  sulfered 
disaster.  Marshal  de  Crecpn,  commanding  on 
the  Moselle,  was  badly  defeated  at  Konsaar- 
briick,  August  11,  and  Treves,  which  he  defended, 
was  lost  a  few  weeks  later.  The  Swedes,  also, 
making  a  diversion  in  the  north,  as  allies  of 
France,  were  beaten  back,  at  Fehrbellin  —  see 
Sc.\NUINAVI.\X  St.VTES  (SWEDEN):  A.  D.  104-t- 
1697.  But  next  year  (1670)  Louis  recovered  all 
his  prestige.  His  navy,  under  the  command  of 
Duquesiie  and  Tourville,  fought  the  Dutch  and 
Spaniards  on  equal  terms,  and  defeated  them 
twice  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  Sicilian  coast. 
On  land  the  main  effort  of  the  French  was  di- 
rected against  the  Netherlands.  Conde,  ISou- 
cliain  and  Aire  were  taken  by  siege:  and  ]ilaes- 
tricht  was  sueeessfully  defended  against  Orange, 
w]]o  besieged  it  for  nearly  eight  weeks.  Hut 
I'hilippsburg,  the  most  important  French  jjosl 
on  the  Rhine,  was  lost,  surrendering  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine.  Early  in  1077,  Louis  renewed  liis 
attacks  on  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  took 
Valenciennes  March  17,  C'ambrai  A|iril  4.  and 
Saint-Omer  April  20,  defeating  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Cassel  (April  11)  when  Ik'  attcnq)ted 
to  relieve  the  latter  i)laee.  At  the  same  time 
Crequi,  unable  to  defend  Lower  Alsace,  destroyed 


it — burning  the  villages,  leaving  the  inhabitants 
to  perish  —  and  ])revented  the  allies,  who  out- 
numbered him,  from  making  any  advance.  In 
November,  when  they  had  gone  iiUo  winter- 
quarters,  he  suddenly  crossed  the  Rhine  and 
captured  Freiburg.  The  next  spring  (1078)  ijp- 
erations  began  early  on  the  side  of  the  French 
with  the  siege  of  Ghent.  The  city  capitulated, 
March  9,  after  a  short  bon\bardment.  The 
Spanish  governor  withdrew  to  the  citadel,  but 
"surrendered,  on  the  11th,  that  renowned  castle 
built  by  Charles  V.  to  liold  the  city  in  check. 
The  city  and  citadel  of  Ghent  had  not  cost  the 
French  army  forty  men."  Ypres  was  taken  the 
same  month.  Serious  negotiations  were  now 
opened  and  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen,  between 
France  and  Holland,  was  signed  August  11,  fol- 
lowed early  the  next  _year  by  a  general  peace. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  who  opposed  the  peace, 
fought  one  bootless  but  bloody  battle  at  Saint- 
Denis,  near  Mons,  on  the  14th  of  August,  three 
days  after  it  had  been  signed. — IL  Martin,  1/ist. 
(if  Francs:  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  (trans,  by  M.  L. 
Booth),  V.  1,  ch.  .5-6. — "  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  Europe  has  fully  realised  the  greatness 
of  the  peril  she  so  narrowly  escaped  t>n  this  oc- 
casion. The  extinction  of  political  and  mental 
freedom,  which  would  have  followed  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Dutch  Republic,  would  have  been 
one  of  the  most  disastrous  defeats  of  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  enlightenment  possible  in  the  then 
condition  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  free  jiresses  of 
Holland  gave  voice  to  the  stilled  thought  and 
agony  of  mankind.  And  they  were  the  only 
free  presses  in  the  world.  But  Holland  was  not 
only  the  greatest  book  mart  of  Europe,  it  was 
emphatically  the  home  of  thinkers  and  the  birth- 
place of  iileas.  .  .  .  The  two  men  then  living  to 
whose  genius  and  courage  the  modern  spirit  of 
mental  emancipation  and  toleration  owes  its  first 
and  most  arduous  victories  were  Pierre  Bayle 
and  John  Locke.  And  it  is  beyond  ilispute  that 
if  the  French  King  had  worked  his  will  on  Hol- 
land, neither  of  them  would  liave  been  able  to  ac- 
<<implish  the  task  the_y  did  achieve  undcrthe  pro- 
tection of  Dutch  freeilom.  They  both  were 
forceil  to  seek  refuge  in  Holland  from  the  big- 
otry which  hunted  them  down  in  their  respective 
coiintries.  All  the  works  of  Bayle  were  pub- 
lished in  Holland,  and  .some  of  the  earliest  of 
Locke's  writings  apiicared  there  also;  and  if  the 
remainder  saw  the  light  afterwards  in  England, 
it  is  only  beeau.se  the  Dutch,  by  saving  their 
own  freedom,  were  the  means  of  saving  that  of 
England  as  well.  .  .  .  At  least,  no  one  can  man- 
tain  that  if  Holland  had  been  annihilated  in  1672, 
the  English  revolution  could  have  occurred  in 
the  form  and  at  the  time  it  did." — J.  C.  3Iorison, 
The  Uei'in.  of  Louis  XIV.  (Fortniijhtly  liec, 
March,  1874). 

Also  in;  H.  M.  Hozier,  Turenne,  ch.  12-13.— 
T.  O.  Cockayne,  Life  of  Turenne. — Lord  .Mahon, 
Life  if  Conde,  ch.  12. — See,  also,  Ni-MEofEX, 
Pe.\(.'E  ov. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1689. — Invasion  of  Eng- 
land by  the  Prince  of  Orange. — His  accession 
to  the   English  throne.     See  En<ii„\nd-  A.  1). 

1088  (JUI.Y  — NoVK.MlJEli),  to  1089  (J.VNU.MtV— 
FEIillU.MlY). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1689-1696.— The  'War  of 
the  League  of  Augsburg,  or  the  Grand  Alli- 
ance against  Louis  XIV.  See  FitANcii;  A.  I). 
1689-1690,  to  109.5-1696. 
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Cumpaif/ns. 


(The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1690-1691. 

—  The  Battle  of  Fleurus  and  the  loss  of 
Mons.     Sl-u  FitANTi;;  A.  I).  l(is!)-l(i!)l. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1692.— The  Naval  Battle 
of  La  Hogue.     Sec  ENia.AXD:  A.  1).  Itilf,'. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1692.— The 
loss  of  Namur  and  the  Battle  of  Steenkerke. 
Sec  Fuanck:  A.  I).  IC.if^. 

(The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1693. — The 
Battle   of  Neerwinden.     See    France:   A.   D. 

10!K!  (.Il-LV). 

(The  Spanish  Provinces):  A.  D.  1694-1696. 
— Campaigns  without  battles. — The  recovery 
of  Namur.  SeciFiiANCE;  A.  D.  101)4;  and  lO'Jo- 
l(i!Mi. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — 
French  conquests  restored.  Sie  Fkanck: 
A.  I).  1007. 

A.  D.  1698-1700.  —  The  question  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.— The  Treaties  of  Parti- 
tion.    Sci'Sl'AIN:  A.  I).  loys-iToi). 

(The  Spanish  Provinces)  :  A.  D.  1701.— Oc- 
cupied  by  French  troops.     See   Spain:  A.  D. 

1701 -in  I','. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1702.— The  Second  Grand 
Alliance  against  France  and  Spain.  Sii' 
Si'ai.n:  a.  1).  1701-170:3;  and  England:  A.  1). 
1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1702. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  The  Expedition  to  Cadiz. —  The 
sinking  of  the  treasure  ships  in  Vigo  Bay. 
Sc-r  Spain;  A.  D.  170'3. 

A.  D.  1702-1704.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  :    Marlborough's  first  campaigns. 

—  "The  campaiijn  [of  170-'|  (iiiencil  late  in  the 
Low  Couutvies,  owinir,  (l(ml)tles.s,  to  the  deatli 
of  king  William.  The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and 
his  brother  the  elector  of  Cologne,  took  part  with 
France.  About  the  middle  of  April,  the  prince 
of  Nassau-Saarbruck  invested  Keyserwerth,  a 
place  belonging  to  the  latter  elector,  on  the 
Rhine;  whilst  lord  Athlone,  with  the  Dutch 
arm}',  covered  the  siege,  in  pursuance  of  the  ad- 
vice of  lord  Marlborough  to  tlie  states.  The 
place  was  strong;  the  French  marshal  Boufflcrs 
made  efforts  to  relieve  it;  after  a  vigorous  de- 
fence, it  was  carried  by  assault,  with  dreadful 
carnage,  about  the  middle  of  .June.  Boufflers, 
unable  to  relieve  Ke_vser\verth,  made  a  rapid 
inarch  to  throw  himself  between  Athlone  antl 
Nimegueu,  with  the  view  to  carry  that  place  by 
surprise;  was  defeated  by  a  forced  and  still  more 
rapid  march  of  the  Dutch,  under  Athlone,  to 
cover  it;  and  moved  upon  C'leves,  laying  the 
country  waste  with  wanton  barbarity  along  his 
line  of  march.  JLarlliorough  now  arrived  to  take 
the  command  in  chief.  It  was  disputed  with  him 
by  Athlone,  who  owed  his  military  rank  and  the 
honours  of  the  peerage  to  the  favour  of  king 
William.  Certain  representatives  of  the  states. 
who  attended  the  army  under  the  name  of  field 
deputies,  thwarted  him  by  their  caution  and  in- 
competency; the  Prussian  and  Hanoverian  con- 
tingents refused  to  move  without  the  orders  of 
their  respective  sovereigns.  Lord  ^[arlborough, 
with  admirable  temper  and  adroitness,  and, 
doubtless,  with  the  ascendant  of  his  genius,  sur- 
mounted all  these  obstacles.  The  Dutch  general 
cheerfully  served  under  him;  the  confederates 
were  reconciled  to  his  orders;  he  crossed  the 
Meuse  in  pursuit  of  the  French;  came  within  a 
few  leagues  of  Boufflcrs'  lines ;  and,  addressing 
the  Dutch  ticld  deputies  who  accompanied  Iiim, 
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said,  in  a  tone  of  easy  confidence,  '  I  will  now 
rid  you  of  these  troublesome  neighbours.'  Boiif- 
(lers  accordingly  retreated, —  abandoning  Spanish 
(iiielderland,  and  exposing  Venloo,  Ruremonde, 
and  oven  Liege,  which  he  had  made  a  demonstra- 
tion to  cover.  Tiu^  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
grandson  of  liOuis  XIV'.,  and  elder  l]rother  of 
I  lie  king  of  Spain,  had  conunaiided  the  French 
army  ill  name,  lie  now  retiu'iied  to  Versailles; 
and  lioulllers  could  only  look  on.  whilst  Marl- 
iHjrough  successively  captured  Venloo,  Rure- 
monde, and  Liege.  The  navigation  of  the  Meuse 
ami  communication  with  Macstrieht  was  now 
wholly  free;  the  Dutch  frontier  was  secure;  and 
the  campaign  terminated  with  the  clo.se  of  Octo- 
ber. .  .  .  The  duke  of  ^Marlborough  resumed 
his  command  in  the  Low  Coimtiies  .about  the 
middle  of  spring.  He  found  the  French  strong 
and  menacing  on  every  side.  Marshal  Villars 
hail,  like  .Marlborough,  fi.ved  the  atti^ntion  of 
Europe  for  the  first  time  in  the  late  camp;ugn. 
lie  olitained  a  splendid  victory  over  the  prince 
of  Baden  at  Fredlingen,  near  the  Black  Forest. 
That  i)riiice  lost  <J,000  men,  his  camion  and  the 
held.  .  .  .  Villars  opened  this  year's  camiiaign 
)iy  taking  Kehl,  passed  through  the  ISlaek  Forest 
into  Bavaria,  and  formed  a  junction  with  the 
elector:  whilst  the  prince  of  Baden  was  kejit  in 
check  by  a  French  army  under  marshal  Tallard. 
.  .  .  The  imperial  general,  count  Styrum  was 
now  moving  to  join  the  prince  of  Baden  with 
30.00(1  men.  Villars  persuaded  the  elector  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  prevent  this  junction:  at- 
tacked the  imperiali.stsin  the  plain  of  llochstedt 
near  Donawert;  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  The 
capture  of  Augsburg  followed:  the  road  was 
open  to  Vienna,  and  the  emperor  thought  of 
abandoning  the  capitaL  .  .  .  Holland  was  once 
more  threatened  on  her  frontier.  JLu'shal  Vil- 
leroi,  liberated  by  exchange,  was  again  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Boufflers,  commenced  operations  for  recovering 
the  ground  and  the  strong  places  from  which 
Marlborough  had  dislodged  the  French  on  the 
Jleuse.  The  campaign  had  opened  at  this  point 
of  the  theatre  of  war  with  the  capture  of  Rhein- 
lierg.  It  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  before  the 
duke  of  JIarlborough  arrived.  The  duke's  tirst 
operation  was  the  capture  of  Bonne.  He  re- 
turned to  the  main  army  with  the  view  to  engage 
the  French  under  Villeroi.  That  marshal  aban- 
doned his  camp,  and  retired  within  his  lines  of 
defence  on  the  approach  of  the  English  general. 
Marlborough  was  prevented  from  attacking  the 
French  by  the  reluctance  of  the  Dutch  generals 
and  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  Dutch  field 
deputies.  .  .  .  The  only  fruit  of  Marlborough's 
movement  was  the  easy  capture  of  Huy.  Bouf- 
llers  obtained  the  slight  advantage  of  surprising 
and  defeating  the  Dutch  general  Opdam  near 
Antwerp.  Marlborough,  still  embarrassed  by 
the  Dutch  field  deputies,  to  whose  good  inten- 
tions and  limited  views  he  bowed  with  a  facility 
which  only  proves  the  e.\tent  of  his  suiieriority. 
closed  the  campaign  with  the  acquisition  of 
Limburg  and  Guelders.  ...  In  the  beginning 
of  .  .  .  [1704]  the  emperor,  threatened  by  the 
French  and  Bavarians  in  the  very  capital  of  the 
empire,  implored  aid  from  the  ipieen;  and  on 
the  lOth  of  April,  the  duke  of  JIarlborough  left 
England  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  memorable 
for  .  .  .  [the]  victory  of  Blenheim.  .  .  .  On  his 
arrival  at  the  Hague,  he  proposed  to  the  states 
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general  to  alarm  France  for  her  frontier  by  a 
movement  on  the  Moselle.  Their  consent  even 
to  tliis  slight  hazard  for  their  own  security,  was 
not  casilj"  obtained.  Villeroi,  who  commanded 
in  Fhmder.s.  soon  lost  sight  of  him;  so  rapid  or 
so  well  masked  were  his  movements;  Talhird. 
who  commanded  on  the  jMosclle,  thought  only 
of  protecting  the  frontier  of  France;  and  Marl- 
borough, to  tlie  amazement  of  Europe,  wlietlier 
enemies  or  allies,  passed  in  rapid  succession  tlie 
Rhine,  the  Maine,  and  the  Necker.  Intercepted 
letters,  and  a  courier  from  the  prince  of  Baden, 
apprised  him  tliat  the  French  were  about  to  join 
the  Bavarians  through  the  defiles  of  the  Bhick 
Forest,  and  march  npon  Vienna'.  He  now  tlirew 
off  tlie  mask,  sent  a  courier  to  the  states,  ac- 
quainting them  tliat  he  w-as  marching  to  the  suc- 
cour of  the  empire  by  order  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  trusted  they  would  jiermit  their  troops 
to  sliare  the  glory  of  his  enterprise.  The  pen- 
sionary Heinsius  alone  was  in  his  confidence ;  and 
the  states,  thougli  taken  by  surprise,  conveyed 
to  him  their  sanction  and  confidence  witli  the 
best  grace.  He  met  Prince  Eugene  for  the  first 
time  at  Mindlesheim.  Jlarlbonnigh  and  Eugene 
are  liencefortli  associated  in  tlie  career  of  war 
find  victory." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  lite  Hist,  of 
Eiii/hmd,  v.  9,  cli.  4. 

Also  in  :  L.  Creighton,  Life  of  Marlborough, 
fJi.^-1. —  G.  Saintsbury,  Marlborough,  ch.  5. — 
W.  C'o.xe,  Memoirs  of  Marlhorouijh,  ch.  11-22  (». 
1). — J.  H.  Burton,  Hist,  of  the  lieifjii  of  Queen 
Anne,  ch.  .5-6  (r.  1). — See,  also,  Germany:  A.  D. 
1702.  and  I70;l 

(HoUandi;  A.  D.  1704. — The  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession:  The  campaign  on  the 
Danube  and  victory  at  Blenheim.  See  Ger- 
.M.VNV:  A.  I).  17114. 

A.  D.  1705. — The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession:  A  campaign  spoiled. — After  liis  cam- 
paign ill  Bavaria,  with  its  great  victoiy  on  tlie 
field  of  Blenheim  (see  Germany:  A.  D.  1704), 
Marlborough  pa.ssed  tlie  winter  in  England  and 
leturneil  in  the  spring  of  170o  to  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, where  lie  had  planned  to  lead,  again,  the 
campaign  of  the  year.  Prince  Eugene  was  now 
in  Italy,  and  the  jealous,  incapable  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden,  commanding  the  German  army,  was 
the  coadjutor  on  whom  he  must  depend.  The  lat- 
ter assented  to  jMarlliorough's  phinsand  promised 
co-operation.  The  Dutch  generals  and  deputies 
also  were  reluctantly  brought  over  to  his  views, 
which  coiitemplated  an  invasion  of  France  on  the 
side  of  the  Moselle.  "Slight  as  were  the  hopes 
of  any  effective  co-operation  which  Prince  Louis 
gave,  they  were  mueli  more  than  he  accomjilislied. 
When  tlie  lime  came  lie  declared  liim.self  sick, 
threw  up  his  command  and  set  off  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Schlangenbad.  Count  de  Frise  wdiom 
he  named  in  his  jilace  brought  to  i\larlborough 
only  a  few  ragged  battalions,  and,  lUDicover,  like 
his  ]u-incipal,  sliowed  hiiiisclf  most  jealous  of  the 
English  chief.  .  .  .  Marlborough  nevertheless 
look  the  field  and  even  singly  desired  to  give 
battle.  Bill  positive  instructions  from  Versailles 
]irecluded  Villars  [the  commander  of  the  French] 
irom  engaging.  He  intrenched  himself  in  an 
<'.\lreiiiely  strong  jiosition  at  Sirk,  where  it  was 
impossible  for  an  inferior  army  to  assail  liim. 
And  while  the  war  was  thus  unprosperous  on 
the  Moselle,  there  came  adverse  tidinirs  from  the 
JNIeiise.  Marshal  Villeroy  had  suddenly  resumed 
the  offensive,  had  rcduceil  the  fortress  of  Iluy, 


had  entered  the  city  and  invested  the  citadel  of 
Liege."  .'\Iarlborough,  on  this  news,  being  ap- 
plied to  for  immedi;ite  aid  by  the  Dutch  (ieneral 
Overkirk  —  the  ablest  and  liest  of  his  colleagues 
—  "set  out  the  very  ne.\t  day  on  his  march  to 
Liege,  leaving  only  "a  sufficient  force  as  he  hoped 
for  the  .security  of  Treves."  Villeroy  "at  once 
lelinciuished  his  design  upon  the  citadel  of  Liege 
and  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Tongrcs.  so  that 
JIarlborough  and  G verkirk  effected  their  j unction 
with  ease.  ]Maiiliorougli  took  prompt  measures 
to  re-invest  the  fortress  of  Iluy.  and  compelled  it 
to  surrender  on  the  11th  of  .Inly.  Applying  his 
mind  to  the  new  sphere  before  him,  Marliiorough 
.saw  ground  to  hope  that,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  troops,  lie  might  still  make  a  triumphant 
campaign.  The  first  object  was  to  force  the  de- 
fensive lines  that  stretched  across  the  country 
from  near  Naiiiur  to  Antwerp,  protected  by 
numerous  fortified  posts  and  covered  in  other 
places  by  rivers  and  morasses,  .  .  .  now  de- 
fended by  an  army  of  at  least  60,000  men,  under 
Marshal  Villeroy  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
JIarlborongli  laid  his  plans  before  Generals  Over- 
kirk and  Slangenberg  as  also  those  civilian  en- 
voys whom  the  States  were  wont  to  commission 
at  their  armies.  But  he  found  to  his  sorrow  that 
for  jealousy  and  slowness  a  Dutch  deputy  was 
fully  a  match  for  a  German  Margrave."  He  ob- 
tained with  great  difficult^'  a  nominal  assent  to 
his  plans,  and  began  the  execution  of  them;  but 
in  the  very  midst  of  bis  operations,  and  when 
one  division  of  the  Dutch  troops  had  successfully 
crossed  the  river  Dyle,  General  Slangenberg  and 
the  deputies  suddenly  drew  back  and  compelled 
a  retreat.  Then  Marlborough's  "  fertile  genius 
devised  another  scheme  —  to  move  round  the 
sources  of  the  river  [Dyle]  and  to  threaten  Brus- 
sels from  the  southern  side.  .  .  .  On  the  15th  of 
August  he  began  his  march,  as  did  also  Overkirk 
in  a  parallel  direction,  and  in  two  days  they 
reached  Genappe  near  the  sources  of  the  Dyle. 
There  uniting  in  one  line  of  battle  they  moved 
ne.xt  morning  towards  Brussels  by  the  main 
chaussee.or  great  paved  road ;  their  head-quarters 
that  day  being  fixed  at  Friscliermont.  near  the 
borders  of  the  forest  of  Soiguies.  On  the  French 
side  the  Elector  and  Villeroy,  observing  the  march 
of  the  allies,  had  made  a  corresponding  move- 
ment of  their  own  for  the  protection  of  the  capi- 
tal. They  encamped  behind  the  small  stream  of 
the  Iselie.  their  right  and  rear  being  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  forest.  Only  the  day  before  they 
had  been  joined  by  Marsin  from  the  Rhine,  and 
they  agreed  to  give  battle  sooner  than  yield 
Brussels.  One  of  their  main  posts  was  at  Water- 
loo. ...  It  is  probable,  had  a  battle  now  en- 
sued, that  it  wmilil  have  been  fought  on  the 
same,  in'  nearly  the  same  gnnind  as  was  the 
memorable  conllict  a  hundreil  and  ten  years  after- 
wards. .  .  .  But  the  exjiected  battle  did  not  take 
]ilaee.'  Once  more  the  Dutch  dejuities  and 
General  Slangenberg  interfered,  refusing  to  per- 
mit their  troops  to  engage;  so  that  Marliiorough 
was  robbed  of  the  opportunity  for  winning  a 
victory  which  he  confidently  declared  would  have 
been  greater  than  Blenheim.  This  ]iractieally 
ended  the  cani|iaigii  of  the  year,  whieli  had  been 
ruined  and  wasted  throughout  liy  the  stujudity, 
the  cowardice  !iiid  the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch 
deputies  and  the  general  who  cmmselled  them. — 
Earl  Stanhope,  JIi.'<l.  of  Eii;i.  :  liei;iii  of  Queen 
Anne,    ch.    6. — In   Spain,    a  cani]iaign   of  more 
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brilliancy  was  carried  on  by  Charles  Mordaunt, 
Earl  of  Peterborough,  in  Catalonia.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  170.J. 

A.  D.  1706-1707. — The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  :  The  Battle  of  Ramillies  and  its 
results.  —  "The  (',ini|iaii;n  of  170(1  was  hc^uii 
unus\iall3'  late  by  jM a rl borough,  his  long  stay  on 
the  Coniinent  in  tlie  winlcr  and  Ins  Kni;iisli 
political  bnsine.ss  delaininj;-  Inni  in  London  till  [\\i: 
end  of  April,  and  when  be  linally  landed  at  the 
Hague  his  plans  were  still  euloured  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  gratuitous  and  intolerable 
hindrances  which  he  h.ad  met  with  from  his 
allies.  .  .  .  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  operate 
with  Eugene  in  Italy,  which,  it  he  had  done, 
there  would  probably  have  been  seen  what  has 
not  been  seen  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  —  a 
successful  invasion  of  France  from  the  south- 
east. Rut  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
and  others  of  the  allies  wdioni  Marlborough 
thought  he  had  ])ropitiated,  were  as  recalcitrant 
as  the  Dutch,  and  the  vigorous  action  of  Villars 
against  the  Margrave  of  Raden  made  the  States- 
General  more  than  ever  reluctant  to  !o.se  their 
sword  and  shield.  So  Marlborough  was  con- 
demned to  action  on  his  old  line  of  the  Dyle,  and 
this  time  f(n'tune  was  less  unkind  to  him.  Secret 
overtures  were  made  which  induced  him  to 
threaten  Nanuir,  and  as  Namur  was  of  all  posts 
in  the  Low  Countries  that  to  wdiich  the  French 
attached  most  imi)ortance,  both  on  sentimental 
and  strategical  grounds,  Villeroy  was  ordered  to 
abandon  the  defensive  policy  which  he  had  for 
nearly  two  years  been  forced  to  maintain,  and  to 
fight  at  all  hazards.  Accordingly  the  tedious 
operations  which  had  for  so  long  been  [lursued 
in  this  (piarter  were  exchanged  at  once  for  a 
vigorous  oU'ensive  and  defensive,  and  the  two 
generals,  Villeroy  with  rather  more  than  60,(X)0 
men,  Marlborough  with  that  nmnber  or  a  little 
less,  came  to  blows  at  Ramillies  (a  few  miles 
only  from  the  sjjot  where  the  lines  had  been 
forced  the  year  before)  on  Slay  23,  1706,  or 
scarcely  more  than  a  week  after  the  campaign 
had  begun.  Here,  as  before,  the  result  is  as- 
signed by  the  French  to  the  fault  of  the  general. 
.  .  .  The  battle  itself  was  one  completely  of 
generalship,  and  of  generalship  as  simple  <as  it 
was  masterly.  It  was  in  defending  his  position, 
not  in  taking  it  up,  that  Villeroy  lost  the  battle. 
.  .  .  Thirteen  thousand  of  the  French  and  Rav.i- 
rians  were  killed,  woimded,  and  taken,  and  the 
loss  of  the  allies,  who  had  been  throughout  the 
attacking  party,  was  not  less  than  4,000  men. 
.  .  .  The  Dutch,  who  bore  the  burden  of  the 
attack  on  Ramillies,  had  the  credit  of  the  day's 
fighting  on  the  allied  side,  as  the  Ravarian  horse 
liad  on  that  of  the  French.  In  hardly  any  of 
JIarlborough's  operations  had  he  his  hands  so 
free  as  at  Ramillies,  and  in  none  did  he  carry  off 
a  completer  vietorj'.  .  .  .  The  strong  places  of 
Flanders  fell  before  the  allied  army  like  ripe 
fruit.  Brussels  surrendered  and  was  occupied 
on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle.  May  28. 
Louvain  and  ]Malines  had  fallen  already.  The 
French  garrison  precipitately  left  Ghent,  and  the 
Duke  entered  it  on  ,lune  2.  Oudenarde  came  in 
next  day;  Antwerp  was  summoned,  expelled 
the  French  part  of  its  garrison,  and  capitulated 
on  September  7.  And  a  vigorous  siege  in  le.ss 
than  a  month  reduced  Ostend,  reputed  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe.  In  six  weeks  from 
the  battle  of  Raiuillies  not  a  French  soldier  re- 


mained in  a  district  ■which  the  day  before  that 
battle  had  been  occupied  by  a  network  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  and  a  field  army  of  80,000 
men.  The  strong  jdaces  on  the  Lys  and  the 
Dendcr,  tributaries  of  the  Scheldt,  gave  more 
trouble,  and  .Menin,  a  small  but  very  important 
position,  cost  nearly  half  the  lo.ss  of  Ramillies 
liefore  it  could  be  taken.  Hut  it  fell,  as  well  as 
Dendermonde  and  Alh,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
crudescence of  Dutch  olistruction  prevented 
Marlborough  from  finishing  the  campaign  with 
the  taking  of  Mons,  almost  the  last  place  of  any 
importance  held  by  the  French  north  of  their 
own  frontier,  as  that  frontier  is  now  vmderstood. 
Rut  the  dilliculties  of  all  generals  are  said  to  be- 
gin on  the  morrow  of  victory,  and  certainly  the 
saying  was  true  in  Marlborough's  case.  .  .  . 
The  Dutch  were,  before  all  things,  set  on  a 
strong  barrier  or  zone  of  territory,  studded  with 
fortresses  in  their  own  keeping,  between  them- 
selves and  France:  the  Emperor  naturally  ob- 
jected to  the  alienation  of  the  Spani.sh-Austrian 
Netherlands.  The  barrier  dis|mtes  were  for 
years  the  greatest  difficulty  which  Marlborough 
iiad  to  contend  with  abroad,  and  the  main  theme 
of  the  objections  to  the  war  made  by  the  adver.se 
jiarty  at  liome.  ...  It  was  in  the  main  due,  no 
doubt,  to  these  jcalimsies  and  hesitations, 
strengthened  by  the  alarm  caused  by  the  loss  of 
the  battle  of  Almanza  in  Spain,  and  by  the 
threatened  invasion  of  Germany  under  Villars, 
that  maile  the  campaign  of  1707  an  almost 
wholly'  inactive  one.  .  .  .  The  campaign  of  this 
year  is  almost  wholl}-  barren  of  any  military 
operations  interesting  to  anyone  but  the  mere 
annalist  of  tactics."  —  G.  Saintsbury,  .l/((;■^ 
hiii;iiigh,  ch.  6. — In  Spain,  several  sharp  changes 
of  fortune  during  two  years  terminated  in  a  dis- 
astrous defeat  of  the  allies  at  Almanza  in  April, 
1707,  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  See  Sp.\in: 
A.  D.  nOG  and  1707;  see,  also,  GEBir.\XY:  A.  D. 
170G-1711.— Earl  Stanhope,  Hint,  of  Eng.:  lieujii 
of  Queen  Aiiiie,  eli.  7  11  ml  0. 

A.  D.  1708-1709. — The  'War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession:  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet. —  To 
the  great  satisfaction  of  JIarlljorough,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
co-operate  with  him,  in  the  spring  of  1708.  The 
two  generals  met  in  April  to  discuss  plans;  after 
wliicii  Eugene  returned  into  Germany  to  gather 
up  the  various  contingents  that  would  compose 
his  army.  He  encountered  many  difficulties  and 
delays,  and  was  imable  to  bring  his  forces  to  the 
held  until  July,  ilarlborough,  meantime,  had 
been  placed  in  a  critical  situation.  "  For  whilst 
the  English  conmiander  and  Eugene  had  formed 
the  plan  to  unite  and  overwhelm  Vendome,  the 
Court  of  Versailles  had.  on  its  side,  contemplated 
the  despatch  of  a  portion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Rhine,  commanded  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  so  to  reinforce  ^"en- 
donie  that  he  might  overwhelm  ^larlborough, 
and  Berwick  was  actually  on  his  march  to  carry 
out  his  portion  of  the  plan."  Prince  Eugene 
crossed  the  Moselle  on  the  28th  June,  "reached 
Duren  the  3rd  Jul}-,  and  learning  there  that 
affairs  were  critical,  hastened  with  an  escort  of 
Hussars,  in  advance  of  his  army,  to  Brvissels. 
On  his  arrival  there,  the  Cth,  he  learned  that  the 
French  had  attacked  and  occupied  the  city  of 
Ghent,  and  were  then  besieging  the  castle."  The 
two  commanders  having  met  at  Assche,  to  con- 
cert their  movements,  made  haste  to  throw  "a 
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reinforcement  into  the  fortress  of  Oudenarde. 
then  besieged  by  the  Frencli ;  and,  convinced 
now  that  the  conquest  of  that  fortress  by  Vcu- 
dome  would  give  liim  an  unassailalile  position, 
they  puslied  forward  tlieir  troops  witli  all  dili- 
gence to  save  it.  The  two  armies  united  on  the 
8th.  On  the  9tli  they  set  out  for  Oudenarde, 
and  crossed  the  Dendcr  on  the  10th.  Before 
daybreak  of  tlie  11th  Jlarlborough  despatched 
General  Cadogan  with  a  strong  corps  to  the 
Scheldt,  to  throw  bridges  over  that  river  near 
Oudenarde  and  to  reconnoitre  the  eueni}'.  The 
main  army  followed  at  7  o'clock."  In  the  battle 
which  ensued,  Veudome  was  hampered  by  the 
equal  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  —  the 
king's  grandson  —  who  would  not  concur  with 
his  plans.  "One  after  another  the  positions 
occupied  b_y  the  French  soldiers  were  carried. 
Then  these  took  advantage  of  the  falling  night 
to  make  a  retreat  as  hurried  and  disorderly  as 
their  defence  lia<l  been  wanting  in  tenacity.  In 
no  pitched  battle,  indeed,  have  the  French  sol- 
diers less  distinguished  themselves  than  at  Oude- 
narde. Fighting  under  a  divided  leadership, 
they  were  fighting  virtually  without  leadership, 
and  they  knew  it.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  con- 
tributed as  much  as  either  Marlborough  or 
Eugene  to  gain  the  battle  of  Oudenarde  for  the 
Allies."  The  French  arm_v,  losing  heavily  in  tlie 
retreat,  was  rallied  finally  at  Ghent.  "  The 
Allies,  meanwhile,  prepared  to  take  advantage 
of  their  victory.  They  were  within  a  circle 
commanded  by  tliree  hostile  fortresses,  Ypres, 
Lille,  and  Tournay.  After  some  con.sideration 
it  was  resolved,  on  the  proposition  of  Eugene, 
that  Lille  should  be  besieged."  The  .siege  of 
Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  fortilied  by 
the  utmost  skill  antl  science  of  Vauban,  and  held 
by  a  garrison  of  10,000  men  under  JIarshal 
Bourtiers,  ■is  as  a  formidable  undertaking.  The 
city  was  invested  on  the  13th  of  August,  and 
defended  heroically  by  the  garrison;  but  Veu- 
dome, who  would  have  attacked  the  besiegers, 
was  paralyzed  by  the  royal  youth  who  shared 
his  command.  Lille,  tlie  town,  was  surrendered 
on  the  22d  of  October  and  its  citadel  on  the  9th 
of  December.  The  siege  of  Ghent  followed,  and 
the  capitulation  gf  that  city,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1709,  closed  the  campaign.  "The  winter 
of  1709  was  spent  mainly  in  negotiations.  Louis 
XIV.  was  humiliated,  and  he  offered  jjeace  on 
terms  which  the  Allies  would  have  done  well  to 
accept."  Their  demands,  however,  ro.se  too 
high,  and  the  war  went  on.  "It  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands 
shoidd  be  continued  under  the  same  skilful  gen- 
erals who  had  brought  that  of  1708  to  so  success- 
ful an  issue.  ...  On  the  23rd  of  [June]  .  .  . 
the  allie<l  army,  consisting  of  110,000  men,  was 
assembled  between  Courtray  and  ,Menin.  Marl- 
borough  commanded  the  left  wing,  about  70.000 
strong;  Eugene  the  riglil,  about  40.000.  Louis, 
on  his  side,  liad  made  extraordinary  efforts.  But 
even  with  these  he  had  been  able  to  put  in  the 
field  an  army  only  80,000  stroii.g  [under  Marshal 
Villars].  .  .  .  Villars  had  occupied  a  position  be- 
tween l)ouai  and  the  Lys,  and  had  tliere  thrown 
up  lines,  in  the  strengthening  of  which  he  foimd 
daily  employment  for  his  troops."  Not  ventin- 
ing  to  attack  the  French  army  in  its  strong  posi- 
tion, Jlarlborough  and  Eugene  began  operations 
liy  laying  siege  to  Tom-nay.  The  town  was 
yielded  to  them  on  tlie  30t'h  of  July  and  the 


citadel  on  the  3d  of  September.  They  next 
turned  their  attention  to  ilons,  which  the  French 
thought  it  necessary  to  save  at  any  cost.  The 
attempt  which  the  latter  made  to  drive  the 
allied  army  from  the  pnsition  it  had  gained  be- 
tween themselves  and  Mons  had  its  outcome  in 
the  terribly  bloody  battle  of  Malplaquet — "the 
bloodiest  known  till  then  in  modern  history. 
The  loss  of  the  victors  was  greater  than  that  of 
the  vanquished.  That  of  the  former  amounted 
to  from  18.000  to  20,000  men;  the  French  ad- 
mitted a  loss  of  7,000,  but  German  writers  raise 
it  to  15,000.  Probably  it  did  not  exceed  11.000. 
.  .  .  The  results  .  .  .  were  in  no  way  propor- 
tionate to  its  cost.  The  French  army  retreated 
in  good  order,  taking  with  it  all  its  impedimenta, 
to  a  new  position  as  strong  as  the  former.  There, 
under  Berwick,  who  was  sent  to  replace  Villars, 
it  watched  the  movements  of  the  Allies.  These 
resumed,  indeed,  the  siege  of  Mons  [which  sur- 
rendered on  the  20th  of  October].  .  .  .  But  this 
was  the  solitary  result  of  the  victory." — Col.  G. 
B.  Malleson,  Prince  Eurjene  of  Sm-inj,  ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  AV.  Coxe,  Mernoirs  of  ilnrlborouyli, 
ch.  66-88  (('.  4-5).— H.  Jlartin,  llist.  of  France: 
Age  of  Louis  XIV.  (tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2, 
(■/(.  5-6. — J.  W.  Gerard,  Peoce  of  Utrecht,  ch. 
17-19. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1709.— The  Barrier  Treaty 
with  England.     See  Enol.\nd:  A.  1).  17(19. 

A.  D.  1710-1712. — The  'War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession :  The  last  campaigns  of  Marl- 
borough.—  "As  soon  as  it  became  clear  that  the 
negiitiations  [at  Gertruvdenberg]  would  lead  to 
nothing,  Eugene  and  Slarlborough  at  once  be- 
gan tlie  active  business  of  the  campaign.  .  .  . 
Marlborough  began  .  .  .  with  the  siege  of 
Douai,  the  possession  of  which  would  be  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  liim.  ...  In  spite 
of  Villars'  boasts  the  French  were  unable  to 
prevent  the  capture  of  Douai.  .  .  .  The  cam- 
paign of  1710  was  full  of  disappointment  to 
Marlborough.  He  had  lio])ed  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  France.  But  after  Douai  fell, 
Villars  so  jilaced  his  army  that  [.Marlborough] 
.  .  .  was  obli.ged  to  content  himself  with  the 
capture  of  Bethune,  St.  Venant,  and  Aire. 
Heavy  rains  and  a  great  deal  of  illness  among 
his  troops  prevented  further  operations.  Besides 
this,  his  energy  was  somewhat  paralysed  Viy  the 
changes  whicli  had  taken  place'  in  England," 
where  the  Duchess  of  ^larlborough  and  the  Whig 
party  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  (.Jurcn.  and  the 
Tory  opponents  of  ilarlborougli  and  the  war  hail 
come  into  power. — L.  Creighton,  JJfe  of  Marl- 
boronyli,  ch.  1.5-16. — "In  1711,  in  a  complicated 
series  of  operations  round  Arras,  Marlborough, 
who  was  now  alone,  Eugene  having  been  re- 
called to  Vienna,  completely  outgeneraled  Vil- 
lars and  broke  through  his  lines.  But  he  did  not 
fight,  and  the  sole  result  of  the  campaign  was 
the  capture  of  Bouchain  at  the  cost  of  some 
16,000  men,  while  no  serious  impression  was 
made  on  the  French  system  of  defence.  .  .  . 
Lille  had  cost  14,000;  Tournay  a  number  not  ex- 
actly mentioned,  but  very  large;  the  petty  place 
of  Aire  7,000.  How  many,  malcontent  English- 
men might  well  ask  them.selves,  would  it  cost  be- 
fore Arras,  C'ambrai,  Hesdiu,  Calais,  Namur, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  fortresses  that  studded  the 
country,  could  In;  expected  to  fall  ?  .  .  .  Jlarl- 
borough  had  himself,  so  to  speak,  spoilt  his 
audience.     He  had  given  them  four  great  vic- 
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toi'ios  ill  a  little  more  tliim  fivo  years;  it  was  per- 
haps unreasonable,  Init  certainly  not  unnatural, 
lliat  they  slioiilil  grow  fretful  when  he  gave 
tliem  none  iluring  nearly  Jialf  the  .same  time. 
.  .  .  The  e.xpen.se  of  the  war  was  frightening 
men  of  all  classes  in  England,  and,  indepen- 
dently of  tlie  more  strictly  political  considera- 
tions, ...  it  will  be  seen  tliat  there  was  sonu^ 
reason  for  wishing  JIarlliorough  anywiiere  Init 
on  or  near  the  field  of  battle,  tie  was  got  rid  of 
none  too  honourably;  restrictions  were  put  upon 
his  successor  Ormond  which  were  none  too 
lionourablc  either;  and  when  Villars,  freed  from 
his  invincible  antagoinst,  had  intlicted  a  sharp 
<lefeat  upon  Eugene  at  Denain,  the  military  situ- 
ation was  changed  from  one  very  much  in  favour 
of  tlie  allies  to  one  slightly  against  tliein,  and  so 
contributed  be^'ond  all  doubt  to  bring  about  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht." — G.  Saintsbury,  Marlborough, 
ch.  7. 

Ai.so  IN:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Prince  Euf/ene  of 
Samy,  ch.  13.— (J.  M.  Davies,  IlUt.  of  llollimd, 
pt.  3,  ch.  11  ()'.  3). — See,  also,  Engi,.\nd:  A.  D. 
171()-I71'1 

A.  D.  1713-1714.— The  Treaties  of  Utrecht. 
—  Cession  of  the  Spanish  Provinces  to  the 
House  of  Austria. —  Barrier  towns  secured. 
See  Utkhcut:  A.  1).  1712-1714. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1715.— Second  Bar- 
rier Treaty  with  England. — Barrier  arrange- 
ments with  France  and  the  Emperor. — 
t'onnecled  with  the  other  arrangements  con- 
cluded in  the  treaties  negotiated  at  Utrecht, 
the  States,  in  1713,  signed  a  new  Barrier  Treaty 
with  England,  "annulling  that  of  1709,  and 
providing  that  the  Emperor  Charles  should  be 
sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  [heretofore  the 
'Spanish  Provinces,'  but  now  become  the  'Aus- 
trian Provinces'],  wdnch,  neither  in  the  whole 
nor  in  the  part,  should  ever  be  possessed  by 
France.  The  States,  on  their  side,  were  bound 
to  support,  if  required,  the  succession  of  the 
Electress  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England. 
...  By  the  treaty  concluded  between  France 
and  the  States,  it  was  agreed  that  .  .  .  the 
towns  of  Menin,  Tournay,  Namur,  Ypres,  with 
Warnetou,  Poperiugen,  C'omines  and  Werwj-k, 
Furnes,  Di.xmuyde,  and  the  fort  of  Knokke, 
were  to  be  ceded  to  the  States,  as  a  barrier,  to 
be  held  in  such  a  manner  as  they  shoidd  after- 
wards agree  upon  with  the  Emperor."  In  the 
subsequent  arrangement,  concluded  with  the 
Emperor  in  171.5,  "he  permitted  the  boundary 
on  the  side  of  Flanders  to  be  tixed  in  a  manner 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  States,  wdio  sought 
security  rather  than  extent  of  dominion.  By 
the  possession  of  Naiuur  they  commanded  the 
pas.sage  of  the  Samlire  and  Meuse;  Tournay 
ensured  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  Menin 
and  Warneton  protecteil  the  Leye;  while  Ypres 
and  the  fort  of  Knokke  kept  o]ien  the  communi- 
cation with  Furnes,  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk.  .  .  . 
Events  proved  the  barrier,  so  earnestly  insisted 
upon,  to  have  been  wholly  insufficient  as  a 
means  of  defence  to  the  United  Provinces,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  labour  and  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance."—  C.  M.  Davies.  Hint,  if  Holland,  ch. 
11  (/'.  3). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1713-1725.  —  Continued 
Austro-Spanish  troubles. — The  Triple  Alli- 
ance.— The  Quadruple  Alliance. — The  Alli- 
ance of  Hanover.  See  Sl'-MX:  A.  D.  1713-1725; 
also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1715-1735. 


(Holland):  A.  D.  1729-1731.— The  Treaty 
of  Seville. — The  second  Treaty  of  Vienna. — 
The  Ostend  Company  abolished.  See  Si'.mn: 
A.  I).  172G1731. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1731-1740.— The  question 
of  the  Austrian  Succession. — Guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See  Ai'srui.v:  A.  I). 
171S-173N;  aiul  1740. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1740-1741. — Beginning  of 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See 
AisTEti.v:   A.  1).   1710-1711. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1743.— The  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession :  Dutch  Subsidies  and 
Troops.  See  Austuia:  A.  1).  1743;  and  1743- 
1744. 

(Austrian  Provinces) :  A.  D.  1744. — Invasion 
by  the  French.    See  Aistkia:  A.  1),  1743-1 741. 

(The  Austrian  Provinces):  A.  D.  1745. — 
The  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession  :  Battle 
of  Fontenoy.  —  French  conquests.  —  lu  the 
spring  of  1745,  while  events  in  the  second  Siles- 
ian  War  were  still  threatening  to  Frederick  the 
Great  (see  Austuia;  A.  D.  1744-1745),  his  idlies, 
the  French,  though  indifferent  to  his  troubles, 
were  doing  better  for  themselves  in  the  Nether- 
lands. They  had  given  to  Marshal  de  Saxe, 
who  commanded  there,  an  army  of  70,000  ex- 
cellent troops.  "As  to  th(^  Allies,  England  had 
furnished  her  full  contingent  of  'iH.OOO  men,  but 
Holland  less  than  half  of  the  50,000  slie  had 
stipulated;  there  were  but  eight  Austrian  squad- 
rons, and  the  whole  Ijoily  scarcely  exceeded 
.50,000  fighting  men.  The  nonuual  leader  was 
the  young  Duke  of  Cumberland,  but  subject  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  control  of  an  Austrian 
veteran.  Marshal  Konigsegg,  and  obliged  to  con- 
sult the  Dutch  comiuander,  Prince  de  Waldcck. 
Against  these  inferior  numbers  and  divided 
councils  the  French  advanced  in  full  confidence 
of  victory,  and,  after  various  movements  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  the  Allies,  suddenly,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  invested  Tournay.  .  .  .  To  re- 
lieve this  important  city,  immediately  became 
the  principal  object  with  the  Allies;  and  tlie 
States,  usually  so  cautious,  nay,  timorous  in 
their  suggestions,  were  now  as  eager  in  demand- 
ing battle.  .  .  .  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Jlare- 
schal  de  Saxe  made  most  skilful  dispositions  to 
receive  them.  Leaving  15,000  infantry  to  cover 
the  blockade  of  Tournay,  lie  drew  up  the  rest  of 
his  array,  a  few  miles  further,  in  an  excellent 
])osition,  which  he  strengthened  with  numerous 
works;  and  his  soldiers  were  inspirited  by  the 
arrival  of  the  King  and  Dauphin,  who  had  has- 
tened from  Paris  to  join  in  the  expected  action. 
The  three  allied  generals,  on  advancing  against 
the  French,  found  them  encamped  on  some  gen- 
tle heights,  with  the  village  of  Antoin  and  the 
river  Scheldt  on  their  right,  Fontenoy  and  a 
narrow  valley  iu  their  fi-ont,  and  a  small  wood 
named  Barre  on  their  left.  The  passage  of  the 
Scheldt,  and,  if  neetlful.  a  retreat,  were  secured 
liy  the  bridge  of  t^alonne  in  the  rear,  by  a  tete 
de  pont,  and  by  a  reserve  of  the  Household 
Troops.  Abbatis  were  constructed  in  the  wood 
of  Barre;  redoubts  between  Antoin  and  Fonte- 
noy; and  the  villages  themselves  had  been  care- 
fully fortilied  and  garrisoned.  The  narrow 
space  between  Fontenoy  and  Barre  seemed  suf- 
liciently  defended  by  cross  fires,  and  by  the 
natural  ruggedness  of  the  ground:  in  short,  as 
the  French  officers  thought.'the  strength  of  the 
position  might  bid  delianee  to  the  boldest  assail- 
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ant.  Nevertheless,  the  Allied  chiefs,  who  had 
already  resolved  on  a  general  engagement,  drove 
in  t lie"  French  piquets  and  outposts  on  the  lOtli 
of  3Ia_v,  New  Style,  and  issued  orders  for  their 
intended  attaclv  at  daybreak.  .  .  .  At  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  11th,  the  cannonade  be- 
gan. The  Prince  of  Waldeck,  and  his  Dutcli, 
undertook  to  carry  Antoin  and  Fontenoy  by  as- 
sault, while  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the 
head  of  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  was  to  ad- 
vance against  the  enemy's  left.  His  Koyal 
Higlincss,  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  attaclv, 
sent  General  Ingoldsby,  with  a  division,  to 
pierce  through  the  wood  of  Barre,  and  storm  the 
redoubt  beyond  it."  Ingoldsby 's  division  and 
the  Dutch  "troops  were  both  repulsed,  and  tlie 
latter  made  no  further  eti'ort.  Ijut  the  British 
and  Hanoverians,  leaving  their  cavalry  behind 
and  dragging  with  them  a  few  field  pieces, 
••jilunged' down  the  ravine  between  Fontenoy 
and  Barre,  and  marched  on  against  a  position 
which  the  best  JIarshals  of  France  had  deemed 
imjiregnable.  and  which  the  best  troops  of  that 
nation"defcnded.  .  .  .  Whole  ranks  of  the  Brit- 
ish were  swept  away,  at  once,  by  the  murderous 
tire  of  the  batteries  on  their  left  and  right.  Still 
did  their  column,  diminishing  in  numbers  not  in 
spirit,  steadily  press  forward,  repulse  several 
desperate  attacks  of  the  French  infantry,  and 
gain  ground  on  its  position.  .  .  .  Tlie  battle  ap- 
peared to  be  decided  :  already  did  Marshal  Kon- 
igsegg  offer  his  congratulations  to  the  Duke  of 
Cuniberland;  already  had  Mareschal  de  Saxe 
prepared  for  retreat,  and.  in  repeated  messages, 
urged  tlie  King  to  cmisult  his  safety  and  with- 
draw, while  it  was  yet  time,  beyond  the  Scheldt. " 
The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Dutch,  however, 
enabled  the  French  commander  to  gather  his  last 
reserves  at  the  one  point  of  danger,  while  lie 
brought  another  battery  to  bear  on  the  head  of 
the  advancing  British  column.  ' '  The  British,  ex- 
hausted by  their  own  exertions,  mowed  down  by 
the  artillery  in  front,  and  assailed  by  the  fresh 
troops  in  Hank,  were  overpowered.  Their  col- 
umn wavered  —  broke  —  fell  back.  ...  In  this 
battle  of  Fontenoy  (for  such  is  the  name  it  h.as 
borne),  the  British  left  behind  a  few  pieces  of 
artillery,  but  no  standards,  and  scarce  any  pris- 
oners but  the  wounded.  The  loss  in  these,  and 
in  killed,  was  given  out  as  4,041  British,  1,7G'2 
Hanoverians,  and  only  1,.^44  Dutcli;  while  on 
their  part  tlie  French  likewise  acknowledged 
above  7,000."  As  the  consequence  of  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy,  not  only  Tournay,  but  Ghent,  like- 
wise, was  speedily  surrendered  to  the  French. 
"Equal  success  crowned  similar  attempts  on 
Bruges,  on  Oudenarde,  and  on  Dendermonde, 
while  the  allies  could  only  act  on  the  defensive 
and  cover  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The  French 
next  directed  their  arms  against  Ostend,  .  .  . 
which  .  .  .  yielded  in  fourteen  days.  .  .  .  JIe;ui- 
wliile  the  events  in  Scotland  [the  Jacobite  rebel- 
lion—  see  Sc()TI,.\nij:  A.  D.  174.")-174G]  were 
compelling  the  British  government  to  withdraw 
the  greater  iiart  of  their  force;  and  it  was  only 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  retreat  of  both 
armies  into  quarters,  that  obtained  a  brief  respite 
for  the  remaining  fortresses  of  Flanders." — 
Lord  .Malion  (Earl  Stanhope),  Ilht.  of  Enrj., 
1713-17S3,  di.  20  (c.  3). 

Al.so  IN:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hint,  of 
France,  ch.  .53  (v.  0). — J.  G.  'Wilson,  Sketches  of 
Illustrious  Soldiers :  Saxe. 


A.  D.  1746-1747.— The  'War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  :  French  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
provinces.  —  Humiliation  of  Holland.  —  The 
Stadtholdership  restored. — "In  the  campaign 
in  Flanders  in  1746.  the  French  followed  up  the 
successes  which  they  had  achieved  in  the  pre- 
vious }-ear.  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Mons,  C'liarleroi, 
Nainur,  and  other  jjlaces  successively  surren- 
dered to  ]\Iarslial  Saxe  and  the  Prince  of  Conti. 
After  the  capture  of  Naniur  in  September,  Mar- 
shal Saxe,  reuniting  all  the  French  forces,  at- 
tacked Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Kaucoux 
[or  Roucoux],  between  Liege  and  Viset,  and 
completely  (lefeated  him,  October  11 ;  after 
which  both  sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  All 
the  countiy  between  the  Jleuse  and  the  sea  was 
now  in  the  power  of  France,  Austria  retaining 
only  Luxemburg  and  Limburg.  .  .  .  Ever  since 
the  year  1745  some  negociations  had  been  going 
on  between  France  and  the  Dutch  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace.  The  States-General  had 
jn-ojiosed  the  assembling  of  a  Congress  to  the 
Cabinet  of  "Vienna,  which,  however,  had  been 
rejected.  In  Seiitember  1746,  conferences  had 
been  opened  tit  Breda,  lietwecn  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  States-General ;  hut  as  Great 
Britain  had  gained  some  ailvantages  at  sea,  the 
negociations  were  protracted,  and  the  Cabinets 
of  London  and  Vienna  had  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Dutch  to  take  a  more  direct  and  active  part 
in  the  war.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Court  of 
Versailles  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  coerce  the 
States-General.  A  manifest  was  published  by 
Louis  XV.  April  17th  1747,  filled  with  those 
pretexts  which  it  is  easy  to  find  on  such  occa- 
sions: not,  indeed,  exactly  declaring  war  against 
the  Dutch  Republic,  but  that  he  should  enter  her 
territories  'without  breaking  with  her';  that  he 
should  hold  in  deposit  the  places  he  might  con- 
quer, and  restore  them  as  soon  as  the  States 
ceased  to  succour  his  enemies.  At  the  same 
time  Count  Liiwendahl  entered  Dutch  Flanders 
by  Bruges,  and  seized  in  less  than  a  month  Sluys, 
Ysendick.  Sas  de  Gaud,  Hulst,  Axel,  and  other 
places.  Holland  had  now  very  much  declined 
from  the  position  she  hail  held  a  century  before. 
There  were  indeed  many  large  capitalists  in  the 
United  Provinces,  who.se  wealth  had  been 
amassed  during  the  period  of  tlie  Republic's  com- 
mercial prosperity,  but  the  State  as  a  whole  was 
impoverished  and  steeped  in  debt.  .  .  .  In  .  .  . 
becoming  the  capitalists  and  money-lenders  of 
Europe,  they  [the  Dutch]  had  ceased  to  be  her 
brokers  and  carriers.  .  .  .  Holland  was  no  longer 
the  entrepot  of  nations.  The  English,  the 
Swedes,  the  Danes,  and  the  Hamburghers  had 
approju-iated  the  greater  part  of  her  trade.  Such 
was  the  result  of  the  long  wars  in  which  she  had 
been  engaged.  .  .  .  Her  political  consideration 
had  dwindled  e(|uall_y  with  her  commerce.  In- 
stead of  pretending  as  formerly  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  nations,  she  had  become  little  more  than  the 
satellite  of  Great  Britain;  a  position  forced  upon 
her  by  fear  of  France,  and  her  anxiety  to  main- 
lain  her  barriers  against  that  encroaching  Power. 
Since  the  death  of  'William  HI.,  the  repul)licaii 
or  aristocratic  iiarty  had  again  seized  the  ascen- 
dency. William  III.'s  collateral  heir,  John 
AVilliam  Friso.  had  not  been  recognise<l  as  Stadt- 
liolder,  and  the  Republic  was  again  governed,  as 
in  the  time  of  De  Wilt,  by  a  Grand  Pensionary 
and  grelliiT.  The  dominant  |iarty  had,  however, 
become  highly  un]iopular.     It  had  sacrificed  the 
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army  to  maintain  tlie  tk'ct,  ami  the  Republic 
seunied  to  lie  at  the  mercy  of  France.  At  the 
approach  of  the  French,  consternation  reigned  in 
the  provinces.  TheOranirc  party  raised  its  head 
and  demaniled  the  re-estalilishment  of  liie  Stadl- 
holdership.  The  town  of  Veere  in  Zcdaiid  gave 
the  example  of  insurrection,  and  William  IV. 
of  Nassau-Diet z,  who  was  already  Stadtholder  of 
Frieslaml,  Groningrii  and  Gelderland,  was  ulti- 
mately proclaimed  hereditary  Stadtholder,  Cap- 
tain-Geueral  and  Admiral  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. William  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  William 
Friso,  and  son-in-law  of  George  II.,  wdiosc 
daugliter,  Anne,  he  had  married.  The  French 
threatening  to  attack  Maestrieht,  the  allies  under 
the  DuUe  of  Cumberland  marcheil  to  Lawfeld  in 
order  to  protect  it.  Here  they  were  attacked  by 
jMarshal  Sa.xe,  July  "^ud  1747,  and  after  a  bloody 
battle  compelled  to  rccro.ss  the  Meuse.  The 
Duke  of  tUnnberland,  however,  took  up  a  posi- 
tion which  prevented  the  French  from  investing 
Maestrieht.  On  the  other  liand,  Loweudahl  [a 
Swedish  general  in  the  French  service]  carried 
Bergen-op-Zoom  by  assault,  July  10th."  The 
following  spring  (174S),  the  French  succeeded  iu 
laying  siege  to  M;iestricht,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  allies,  and  it  was  surrendered  to 
them  on  the  7th  of  JIay.  "  Ne.gociations  had 
been  going  on  throughout  tlie  winter,  and  a  Con- 
gress had  been  appointed  to  meet  at  Aix-la- 
ChapcUe,  wdiose  first  conference  took  place  April 
34th  1748."  The  taking  of  Maestrieht  was  in- 
tended to  stimulate  tliese  negotiations  for  peace, 
and  it  undfudjtcdly  had  that  effect.  The  treaties 
which  coiiclnded  the  war  weresigned  the  follow- 
ing October.— T.  11.  Dyer,  Ilist.  of  Modern 
Europe,  Ok.  G,  c/i.  4  (i:  3). 

Also  in:  C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of  Holland,  pt. 
3,  rh.  1-3,  pt.  4,  <•//.  1. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1746-1787.— The  restored 
Stadtholdership. — Forty  years  of  peace. — War 
with  England  and  trouble  with  Austria. — The 
razing  of  the  Barriers.  —  Premature  revolu- 
tions — In  tlieir  cxtrendty,  when  tlie  iirovinces 
of  the  Dutch  Republic  were  threatened  with  in- 
vasion l)y  the  French,  a  cry  for  the  House  of 
Orange  was  raised  ouce  more.  "The  jealousies 
of  Provincial  magistratures  were  overlKjrue,  and 
in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  the  people  a  Stad- 
holder  again  arose.  William  of  Nas.sau  Dietz, 
tlie  heir  to  William  III.,  and  the  successor  to  a 
line  of  StadhuUlers  who  had  ruled  continuously 
in  Friesland  since  the  days  of  Philip  II.,  was 
summoned  to  power.  .  .  .  William  IV.  liad 
married,  as  William  II.  and  William  III.  had 
done,  the  daughter  of  a  King  of  England.  As 
the  husband  of  Anne,  the  child  of  George  II.,  he 
had  added  to  the  consideration  of  his  House; 
and  he  was  now  able  to  secure  for  his  descen- 
dants the  dignities  to  which  he  had  himself  been 
elected.  The  States  General  in  1747  declared 
that  both  male  and  female  heirs  should  succeed 
to  his  honours.  The  constitution  was  thus  in  a 
measure  changed,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
hereditary  chief  magistrate  appeared  to  many 
...  to  be  a  departure  from  the  pure  ideal  of  a 
Republic.  The  election  of  the  new  Stadholder 
brought  less  advantage  to  his  people  than  to  his 
family.  He  could  not  recall  the  glorious  days 
of  the  great  ancestors  who  had  preceded  him. 
Witliout  abilities  for  w-ar  himself,  and  jealous  of 
those  witli  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact,  ho 
caused  disunion  to  arise  among  the  forces  of  the 


allies.  .  .  .  When  the  terms  at  Aix  La  Chapelle 
restored  their  losses  to  the  Dutch  and  conlirmed 
tlie   stipulations    of    iirevious    treaties   in   their 
favour,  it   was   felt   that   the   Republic  was  in- 
debted to  the  exertions  of  its  allies,  and  not  to 
any  strength  or  successes  of  its  own.     It  was 
well  for  tlie  Republic  that  she  could  rest.     The 
days  of   her   greatness   had    gone   by,   and   the 
recent  struggle   had   manifested   her  decline  to 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  next  forty  years  were  years 
of  peace.  .  .  .  When  war  again  arrived  it  was 
again   external   circumstances   | connected    witli 
the  war  between  England  anil  her  revolted  colo- 
nies in  America]  that  compelled  the  Repulilic  to 
take  up  arms.   .   .   .   Slie  .  .  .  contemplated,    as 
it  was  discovered,  an  alliance  with  the  American 
insurgents.     The  exposure  of  her  ilesigns  ilrew 
on  her  a  declaration  of  war  from  England,  wliich 
was  followed  by  the  temporary  lo.ss  of  many  of 
lier  colonies  both  in  tlie  East  and  West  Imlies. 
But  in  Europe  llie  struggle  was  more  etpially 
sustained.     The  hostile  Heets  engaged  in  1781  off 
the  Dogger  Bank ;  and  the  Dutch  sailors  fought 
with  a  success  that  made  them  claim  a  victory, 
and  that  at  least  secured  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  a  defeat.     The  war  indeed  ean.sed  far 
less   injury  to   the   Republic   than   might   have 
been  supposed.   .   .   .    When  she  concluded  peace 
in  1783.  the  wdiole  of  her  lost  colonies,  witli  the 
one  exception  of  Negapatam,   were  restored  to 
her.     But   the  occasion  of   the  war  had   been 
made  use  of  by  Austria,  and  a  blow  had  been 
meanwhile   indicted  upon  the  L'nited  Provinces 
the  fatal  effect  of  which  was  .soon  to  be  apparent. 
The   Emperor  Joseph   II.    had    long    protested 
against  the  existence  of  the  Barrier:  and  he  had 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  undo  by  an  arbi- 
trary  act  all   that   the   blood    and   treasure    of 
Europe  had  been  lavished  to  secure.      '  Tlic  Em- 
peror will  hear  no  more  of  Barriers,' wrote  his 
minister;   '  our  connection  with  France  has  made 
them   needless':    and   tlie   fortresses   for   which 
William  III.  had  schemed  and  Marlborough  had 
fouglit,  were  razed  to  the  ground  [178'2].     Hol- 
land, unable  at  the  moment  to  resist,  withdrew 
her  garrisons  in  silence ;  and  Joseph,  emboldened 
by  his  success,  proceeded  to  ask  for  more  [1784]. 
The   rectiticatiou   of    the    Dutch   frontiers,    the 
opening  of   the  Scheldt,  and  the  release  for  his 
subjects  from  the  long-enforced  restrictions  upon 
their   trade   did   not  appear   too   mucli  to  him. 
But   the  spirit  of   the  Dutch  had  not  yet   left 
them.     They  tired  at  the  vessels  which  dared  to 
attempt  to  navigate  the  Scheldt,  and  war  again 
appeared   imminent.     Tlie   support  of    France, 
however,  ujion  which  the  Emperor  had  relied, 
was  now   given   to   tlie   Republic,   and  Jo.seph 
recognized  that  he  had  gone  too  far.     The  Bar- 
rier, once  destroyed,  was  not  to  be  restored;  but 
the  claims  wdiicli   had   been   put   forward  were 
abandoned  upon  the  payment  of  money  compen- 
sation by  the  States.     The  feverous  age  of  revo- 
lution was  now  at  hand,  and  party  spirit,  wdiicli 
had  ever  divided  the  United  Provinces,  and  had 
been  qiuckened  by  the  intercourse  and  allianc-e 
with  America  during  the  war,  broke  out  in  an  in- 
surrection against  the  Stadholder  [William  V.], 
which   drove   him   from   his  country,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  appeal  to  Prussian  troops  for  his 
restoration.     Almost  at   the   same   time,  in  the 
Austrian  ]U'ovinces,  a  Belgic  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed   [1787],    the   result    in   a  great   degree 
(if   imprudent   changes   which   Joseph    II.  "had 
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enforced.  The  Dutch  returned  to  tlieir  obedience 
under  Prussian  tlireats  [and  invasion  of  Holland 
hy  an  army  of  3U,U00  men — September.  ITST], 
and  Belgium  under  the  concessions  of  Leopold 
in.  But  these  were  the  clouds  foreshadowing 
the  coming  storm,  beneath  whose  fury  all  Europe 
was  to  tremble."- — C.  F.  Johnstoue,  llistorical 
Absimcts,  cJt.  2. 

Also  ix  :  T.  IL  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
hk.  6.  <•/;.  8  (('.  3).— F."  C.  Sclilosser,  Hut.  of  the 
lath  Century,  period  4,  ch.  1,  sect.  2,  and  cli.  2, 
sect.  2  {r.  5). 

A.  D.  1748. — Termination  and  results  of  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.— French 
conquests  restored  to  Austria  and  to  Holland. 
See  Ai\-l.\-Cii-\I"1:lle,  Thk  ('o.nckkss. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1782.— Recognition  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  See  United  St.\tes 
OF  A.M. :  A.  D.  1782  (April). 

A.  D.  1792-1793. — The  Austrian  provinces 
occupied  by  the  French  revolutionary  army. — 
Determination  to  annex  them  to  the  French 
Republic. — Preparations-  to  attack  Holland. 
See  Fr..\xcic:  A.  D.  17!)2  (Septemuek— Dece.m- 
i;ei!);  ;iiid  17i)2-17!):j  (1)ecemi!ER— Fei'.iuauv). 

A.  D.  1793  (February — April). — French  inva- 
sion of  Holland. — Defeat  at  Neervyinden  and 
retreat. — Recovery  of  Belgian  provinces  by 
the  Austrians.      See  Fk.^nce:  A.  1).  17ilo  (Feh- 

lU  AUY — Al'ltlL). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1793  (March  —  Septem- 
ber).— The  Coalition  against  Revolutionary 
France.     See  Fkance:  A.    1).    17'JJ   (.Makcu — 

SEPTE.MnEI!). 

A.  D.  1794. — French  conquest  of  the  Aus- 
trian Provinces. — Holland  open  to  invasion. 
See  FnAXCE:  A.  I).  17!»-t  (.Maiuii — .JiLV). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1794-1795.— Subjugation 
and  occupation  by  the  French. — Overthrow  of 
the  Stadtholdership. — Establishment  of  the 
Batavian  Republic,  in  alliance  with  France. 
See  Fp.AxeE:  A.  D.  171)4-17!).")  (October— -Mavi. 

(Holland)  :  A.  D.  1797. — Naval  defeat  by  the 
English  in  the  Battle  of  Camperdown.  See 
E.nc;laM):  A.  1).  17tl7. 

(Austrian  Provinces)  :  A.  D.  1797. — Ceded 
to  France.     See  FjtANCE;    A.  D.    171)7   {.May — 

(JCT(lllER). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1799.— English  and  Rus- 
sian invasion. — Capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet. — 
Ignominious  ending  of  the  expedition. — Capit- 
ulation of  the  Duke  of  York. — Dissolution  of 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Sec  France: 
A.  1).  17'.H)  (.VpitiL — SKPTK.MiiEi;).  and  (Septe.h- 

BEIt  — OCTOllKR). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1801.— Revolution  insti- 
gated and  enforced  by  Bonaparte. — A  new 
Constitution.     See  France:  A.  i).  lSi)l-l,SU;i. 

(Hollandi:  A.  D.  1802.— The  Peace  of 
Amiens. — Recovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Dutch  Guiana.  See  Franie:  A.  \).  isul- 
18U2. 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1806.— Final  seizure  of 
Cape  Colony  by  the  English.  See  South 
AI'-rica:   A.  I).   1480-1806. 

A.  D.  1806-1810.— Commercial  blockade  by 
the  English  Orders  in  Council  and  Napoleon's 
Decrees.      Src  Fran(  1::  A.  1).  ISdC^lMO, 

(Hollandi:  A.  D.  1806-1810.— The  Batavian 
Republic  transformed  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Holland.-  Louis  Bonaparte  made  King.  — His 
fidelity  to  the  country  offensive  to  Napoleon. 
— His  abdication. — Annexation  of  Holland  to 


the  French  empire. — "  While  Bonaparte  was  the 
chief  of  the  French  republic,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  existence  of  a  Batavian  republic  in 
the  north  of  France,  and  he  equally  tolerated  the 
Cisalpine  republic  in  the  south.  But  after  the 
coronation  all  the  republics,  which  were  grouped 
like  satellites  round  the  grand  republic,  were  con- 
verted into  kingdoms,  subject  to  the  empire,  if 
not  avowedly,  at  least  in  fact.  In  this  respect 
there  w'as  no  difference  lietween  the  Batavian 
and  Cisalpine  republic.  The  latter  having  been 
metamorphosed  into  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  some  i)rete.\t  for  transform- 
ing the  former  into  the  kingdom  of  Holland.  .  .  . 
The  Emperor  kept  up  suc-li  an  extensive  agency 
in  II<dland  that  he  easily  got  up  a  deputation, 
soliciting  him  to  choose  a  king  for  the  Batavian 
republic.  This  submissive  deputation  came  to 
Paris  in  1806.  to  solicit  the  Emperor,  as  a  favour, 
to  place  Prince  Louis  [Napoleon's  brother]  on 
the  throne  of  Holland.  .  .  .  Louis  became  King 
of  Holland  much  against  his  inclination,  for  he 
opposed  the  projiosition  as  much  as  he  dared, 
alleging  as  an  objection  the  state  of  his  health, 
to  which  certainly  the  climate  of  Holland  was 
not  favourable;  but  Bonaparte  sternly  replied  to 
his  remonstrance — 'It  is  better  to  die  a  king 
than  live  a  prince.'  He  was  then  oldiged  to 
accept  the  crown.  He  went  to  Holland  accom- 
panied b_v  Hortense.  who,  however,  did  not  stay 
long  there.  The  new  king  wanted  to  make  him- 
self beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  as  they  were 
an  entirely  commercial  jieople,  the  best  way  to 
win  their  affections  was  .  .  .  not  to  adopt  Na- 
]i(>lci>u's  rigid  laws  against  commercial  inter- 
course with  England.  Hence  the  fir.st  coolness 
between  the  two  brothers,  which  ended  iu  the 
abdication  of  Louis.  I  know  not  whether  Na- 
jioleon  recollected  the  motive  assigned  l)y  Louis 
for  at  first  refusing  the  crown  of  Holland, 
namely,  the  climate  of  the  country,  or  whether 
he  calculated  upon  greater  submission  in  another 
of  his  brothers;  but  this  is  certain,  that  Joseph 
was  not  called  from  the  throne  of  Najiles  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  until  after  the  refusal  of  Louis. 
.  .  .  Before  finally  seizing  Holland.  Napoleon 
formed  the  project  of  separating  from  it  Bra- 
bant and  Zealand,  in  exchange  for  other  prov- 
inces, the  possession  of  which  was  doubtful:  but 
Louis  successfully  resisted  this  first  act  of  usur- 
pation. Bonaparte  was  too  intent  on  the  great 
business  in  Spain,  to  risk  any  commotion  in  the 
north,  where  the  declaration  of  Russia  against 
Sweden  already  sufficiently  occupied  liim.  He 
therefore  did  not  insist  upon,  anil  even  affected 
indifference  to  the  jiroposed  augmentation  of 
the  territory  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  But  w  hen  he 
got  his  brother  Joseph  rec(Xguized,  and  when  he 
liad  himself  struck  an  import;int  bhjw  iu  the 
Peninsula,  he  began  to  change  his  tone  to  Louis. 
<_)n  the  20th  of  December  [1S()8]  he  wrote  to  him 
a  very  remarkable  letter,  which  e.xhiliils  the  un- 
reserved expression  of,  tliat  tyramiy  which  he 
wi.shed  to  exercise  over  all  his  iamily  iu  order  to 
make  them  the  in.struments  of  his  despotism. 
He  reproached  Louis  for  not  following  his  sys- 
tem of  iiolicy,  telling  him  thai  he  had  forgotten 
he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  that  he  wished  to  be- 
come a  Dutchman.  Among  other  things  he  said  : 
..."  I  have  been  obliged  a  second  time  to  pro- 
hibit trade  with  Holland.  In  this  state  of  things 
we  may  consider  otu'.selves  really  at  war.  In 
my  speech  to  the  legislative  body  I  manifested 
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my  (lisplpasure;  for  I  will  not  fonrcul  from  you, 
tli;it  my  intention  is  to  unite  Ilollunil  with  France. 
Tills  will  be  the  most  .severe  l)low  1  can  aim 
a.irainst  Enjrland,  and  will  deliver  me  from  the 
perpetual  insults  which  the  plotters  of  your  cab- 
inet arc  constantly  directini?  again.st  me.  The 
mouths  of  the  Rhine,  ;ind  of  the  I\leu.se.  ought, 
indeed,  to  belong  to  nie.  .  .  .  The  following  are 
my  conditions:  —  First,  tlie  interdiction  of  all 
trade  and  communication  with  England.  Second. 
Tiie  .supplj'of  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line, 
seven  frigates  and  seven  brigs  or  corvettes,  armed 
and  manned.  Third,  an  army  of  2.5,000  men. 
Fourth.  The  suppression  of  the  rank  of  .Mar- 
shals. Fifth.  The  aljolition  of  all  the  privileges 
of  nobility,  which  is  contrary  to  the  constitution. 
Your  Majesty  may  negotiate  on  thi'se  bases  with 
the  Duke  de  ('adore,  through  the  medium  of 
your  minister;  bvit  be  assured,  that  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  first  ]iacket-))oat  into  Holland,  I 
■will  restore  my  prohibitions,  and  that  tlie  first 
Dutcli  ollicer  who  may  presume  to  insult  my 
flag,  shall  be  seized  and  hanged  at  the  main-yard. 
Your  Majesty  will  find  in  me  a  lirotlicr  if  you 
prove  j-ourself  a  Frenchman;  but  if  you  forget 
the  sentiments  which  attach  yon  to  our  common 
country,  you  cannot  thiulv  it  e-xti'aonlinarv  that 
I  should" lose  sight  of  those  which  nature  has 
laised  between  us.  In  short,  the  union  of  Hol- 
land and  France  will  be,  of  all  things,  most  use- 
ful to  France,  Holland  and  the  Continent,  because 
it  will  be  most  injurious  to  England.  This 
union  must  be  effected  willingly,  or  by  force.' 
.  .  .  Here  the  correspondence  between  the  two 
brothers  was  suspended  for  a  time;  but  Louis 
still  continued  exposed  to  new  vexations  on  the 
jiart  of  Napoleon.  About  the  end  of  1800,  the 
Emperor  summoned  to  Paris  the  sovereigns  who 
might  be  calle<l  his  vas.sals.  Among  the  uumljer 
was  Lfuiis,  who,  however,  did  not  shew  himself 
vcrv  willing  to  quit  his  states.  He  called  a 
council  of  his  ministers,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  for  the  interest  of  Holland  he  ought  to  make 
this  new  sacrifice.  He  did  so  with  resignation. 
Indeed,  every  day  passed  on  the  throne  was  a 
sacrifice  to  Louis.  .  .  .  Amidst  the  general  silence 
of  the  servants  of  the  empire,  and  even  of  the 
kings  and  princes  assembled  in  the  capital,  he 
ventured  to  say:  —  'I  have  been  deceived  by 
promises  which  were  never  intended  to  Vie  kept. 
IloUand  is  tired  of  being  the  sport  of  France.' 
The  Emperor,  who  was  unused  to  such  lan- 
guage as  this,  was  highly  incensed  at  it.  Louis 
hadliow  no  alternative,  "but  to  yield  to  the  inces- 
sant exactions  of  Napoleon,  or  to  see  Holland 
imited  to  France.  He  chose  the  latter,  though 
not  before  he  had  exerted  all  his  feeble  power  in 
behalf  of  the  subjects  whom  Napoleon  had  con- 
signed to  him;  but  he  Avould  not  be  the  accom- 
jilice  of  him  who  had  resolved  to  make  those 
subjects  the  victims  of  his  hatred  against  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Louis  was,  however,  permitted  to 
return  to  his  states,  to  contemplate  the  stagnating 
effect  of  the  continental  blockade  on  every 
brancli  of  trade  and  industry,  formerly  so  active 
in  Holland.  Distressed  at  witnessing  evils  to 
which  he  could  apply  no  remedy,  he  entleavourcd 
b}'  some  prudent  remonstrances  to  avert  the  utter 
ruin  with  which  Holland  was  threatened.  On 
the  iord  of  March,  1810.  he  wrote  .  .  .  [a]  letter 
to  Napoleon.  .  .  .  Written  remonstrances  were 
not  more  to  Napoleon's  taste  than  verbal  ones  at 
a  time  when,  as  I  was  informed  by  ni)'  friends, 


whom  fortune  chaiueil  to  his  destiny,  no  one  pre- 
sumed to  address  a  word  to  him,  except  to 
answc^r  his  questions.  .  .  .  His  brother's  letter 
iiighly  roused  his  displeasure.  Two  months 
after  he  received  it,  lieing  on  a  journey  in  the 
north,  lie  addressed  to  Louis  from  Oslcncl  a  let- 
ter," followed  in  a  few  days  by  another  in  which 
latter  li(^  said:  "'I  want  no  more  jihrases  and 
protestations.  It  is  time  I  shoiUd  know  whether 
you  intend,  by  your  follies,  to  ruin  Holland.  I 
do  not  choose  that  you  shoidd  again  send  a  Min- 
ister to  Austria,  or  that  .you  shouhl  dismiss  the 
French  who  are  in  your  service.  I  have  recalled 
my  Ambassador,  as  I  intend  only  to  have  a 
Charge-d'allaires  in  Holland.  The  Sieur  Serrii- 
rier,  who  remains  there  in  that  capacity,  will 
communicate  to  you  my  intentiou.s.  My  Ambas- 
sador shall  no  longer  be  exjiosed  to  your  insults. 
Write  to  me  no  more  tho.se  set  phrases  which 
you  have  been  repeating  for  the  last  three  years, 
and  the  falsehood  of  which  is  proved  every  day. 
This  is  the  last  letter  I  will  ever  write  to  you  as 
long  as  I  live.'.  .  .  Thus  reduced  to  tlie  cruel 
alternative  of  crushing  Holland  with  his  own 
hands,  or  leaving  that  task  to  the  Emperor, 
Louis  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  down  his  .sceptre. 
Having  formed  this  resolution,  he  addressed  a 
message  to  the  legishitive  body  of  the  kingdom 
of  Holland,  explaining  the  motives  of  his  abdi- 
cation. .  .  .  The  French  troops  entered  Holland 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  de  Reggio:  and 
that  Marshal,  who  was  more  King  than  the  King 
himself,  tlireatened  tooccup.y  Amsterdam.  Louis 
then  descended  from  his  throne  [July  1,  1810]. 
.  .  .  Louis  bade  farewell  to  the  people  of  Hol- 
land in  a  proclamation,  after  the  publication  of 
which  he  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Toeplitz. 
There  he  was  living  in  tranquil  retirement,  when 
lie  learnt  that  his  lirother  had  united  Holland  to 
the  Empire  [December  10,  1810].  He  then  pub- 
lished a  protest.  .  .  .  Thus  there  seemed  to  be 
an  end  of  all  intercourse  between  these  two 
brothers,  who  were  so  ojipositc  in  character  and 
disjiosition.  But  Napoleon,  who  was  enraged 
tliat  Louis  should  hiive  presumed  to  protest,  and 
that  in  energetic  terms,  against  the  union  of  his 
kingdom  with  the  empire,  ordered  liini  to  return 
to  France,  whither  he  was  summoned  in  his 
character  of  Constable  and  French  Prince.  Louis, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  obey  this  sum- 
mons, and  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his  promise  of 
never  writing  to  him  again,  ordered  .  .  .  [a]  let- 
ter to  be  addressed  to  him  by  JI.  (.)tto,  .  .  .  Am- 
bassador from  France  to  Vienna,"  saying:  "  'The 
Emperor  requires  that  Prince  Louis  shall  retui-n, 
at  the  latest,  b_y  the  1st  of  December  next,  under 
pain  of  being  considered  as  disobeying  the  con- 
stitution of  the  empire  and  the  head  of  his 
family,  and  being  treated  accordingly.'  '' — M.  de 
Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs  of  Niipoleon,  i\  4. 
cli.  2. 

Also  IN:  D.  A.  Bingham,  Marriafjes  of  the 
Boiiapiii-tes,  ch.  11  (v.  2).— T.  C.  Grattau,  Hist,  of 
the  Netherlands,  ch.  2'3. — See,  also,  France  :  A.  D. 
1806  (.Iaxu.vry — October). 

A.  D.  1809. — The  English  'Walcheren  ex- 
pedition against  Antwerp.  See  En<:;l.\xd: 
A.  I).  ISOO  (.luLY— December). 

(Holland):  A.  D.  1811. — Java  taken  by  the 
English.      ScelMiiA:  A.  r>.  lS(l,-,-181(i. 

(Hollandi:  A.  D.  1813. —  Expulsion  of  the 
French. —  Independence  regained. —  Restora- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Orange. — "The  universal 
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fermentation  produced  in  Europe  by  the  deliver- 
aiH-e  of  Gi-rmany  [see  Geu.\i.\ny:  A.  D.  1813- 
1813,  to  1813  (OcToiiEU — December)],  was  not 
long  of  spreading  to  the  Dutcli  Provinces.  Tlie 
yoke  of  Xapoleon.  universally  grievous  from  the 
enormous  pecuniary  e.\actions  with  %vliich  it  was 
attended,  and  the  wasting  military  conscriptions 
to  which  it  immediately  led,  had  been  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  felt  as  oppressive  in  Holland,  from 
the  maritime  and  commercial  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  total  stoppage  of  all  their  sources 
of  industry,  which  the  naval  war  and  long-con- 
tinued blockade  of  their  coasts  had  occasioned. 
They  had  tasted  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the 
last  "drop  of  humiliation  "in  the  cup  of  the  van- 
cjuished  —  that  of  being  com]ielled  themselves  to 
aid  in  upholding  the  system  which  was  e.xtermi- 
nating  tlieir  resources,  and  to  purchase  with  the 
blood  of  their  children  the  ruin  of  their  country. 
These  feelings,  which  had  for  years  existed  in 
such  intensity,  as  to  have  rendered  revolt  inevi- 
table but  for  the  evident  hopelessness  at  all 
former  times  of  the  attempt,  could  no  longer  be 
restrained  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  tlu'own 
down  the  colossus  of  French  external  power, 
and  the  approacli  of  the  Allied  standards  to  their 
frontiers  had  opened  to  the  people  tlie  means  of 
salvation  [see  Gei!M.\ny:  A.  D.  1813  (October) 
and  (October — DECE>tBEi!)].  From  the  Hansa 
Towns  the  flame  of  independence  spread  to  the 
nearest  cities  of  the  old  United  Provinces:  and 
the  small  number  of  Frencli  troops  in  tlie  coun- 
try at  once  encouraged  revolt  and  ])aved  the  way 
for  external  aid.  At  this  period,  the  whole 
troops  Avhicli  Napoleon  had  in  Holland  did  not 
exceed  G.OOO  French,  and  two  regiments  of  Ger- 
mans, upon  whose  fidelity  to  their  colours  little 
reliance  could  be  placed.  Upon  the  approach  of 
the  Allied  troops  under  Bulow,  who  advanced 
by  the  road  of  Munster,  and  Winzingerode,  who 
soon  followed  from  the  same  tjuarter,  the  douan- 
iers  all  withdrew  from  the  coast,  the  garrison  of 
Amsterdam  retired,  and  the  wdiole  disposable 
force  of  the  country  was  concentrated  at  Utrecht, 
to  form  a  corps  of  observation,  and  act  according 
to  circumstances.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral revolt.  At  Amsterdam  [Nov.  1.5],  the  troops 
were  no  sooner  gone  than  the  inhabitaufs  rose  in 
insurrection,  deposed  the  Imperial  authorities, 
lioisted  the  orange  Hag,  and  established  a  provi- 
sional government  witli  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  order  of  things;  j"et  not  violently 
or  with  cruelty,  buf  with  tlie  calmness  and  com- 
posure which  attest  the  exercise  of  social  rights 
by  a  peojile  long  habituated  to  their  enjoyment. 
The  same  change  took  place,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  orderly  manner,  at  Rotterdam, 
Dordrecht,  Delft,  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and  the  otlier 
chief  towns;  the  people,  everywhere,  amidst 
cries  of  '  (.)rangc  Boven  '  and  universal  rajilure, 
mounted  the  orange  cockade,  and  reinstated  the 
.  ancient  authorities.  .  .  .  Military  and  political 
conseriueiices  of  the  highest  importance  imme- 
diately followed  this  uncontrollable  oullireak  of 
public  enthusiasm.  A  deimtation  from  Holland 
waited  on  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  in  London:  the  latter  shortly 
after  embarked  on  board  an  English  line-ofbattle 
ship,  the  Warrior,  and  on  the  2Tth  landed  at 
Scheveling,  from  whence  he  iirocecdcd  to  the 
Hague.  Sleantime  the  French  troops  and  coast- 
guards, who  had  concentrated  at  Utreclit,  seeing 
that  the  general  effervescence  was  not  as  yet 


supported  by  any  solid  military  force,  and  that 
the  people,  though  the_v  had  all  hoisteil  the 
orange  flag,  were  not  aided  by  any  corps  of  the 
Allies,  recovered  from  their  consternation,  and 
made  a  general  forward  movement  against  Am- 
sterdam. Before  they  got  there,  however,  a 
bod\-  of  300  Cossacks  had  reached  that  capital, 
where  they  were  received  with  enthusiastic  joy: 
and  this  advanced  guard  was  soon  after  followed 
b}'  General  Benkendorf's  brigade,  which,  after 
travelling  bj'  post  from  ZwoU  to  Harderwyk, 
embarked  at  the  latter  place,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a 
favourable  wind,  reached  Amsterdam  on  the  1st 
December.  The  Russian  general  immediately 
advanced  against  the  forts  of  Mayder  and  Half- 
wcg,  of  which  he  made  himself  master,  taking 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon  and  GOO  prisoners;  while 
on  the  eastern  frontier.  General  Oppcn,  with 
Bulow's  advanced  guards,  carried  Dornbourg  by 
assault  on  the  23d,  and,  advancing  against  Arn- 
heim,  threw  the  garrison,  3,000  strong,  which 
strove  to  prevent  the  place  being  invested,  with 
great  loss  back  into  the  town.  Next  day,  Bulow 
himself  came  up  with  the  main  strength  of  his 
corps,  and,  as  the  ditches  were  still  dry,  hazarded 
an  escalade,  which  proved  entirely  successful; 
the  greater  part  of  the  garrison  retiring  toNime- 
guen,  by  the  bridge  of  the  Rhine.  The  French 
troops,  finding  themselves  thus  threatened  on  all 
sides,  withdrew  altogether  from  Holland :  the 
fleet  at  the  Texcl  hoisted  the  orange  flag,  with 
the  exception  of  Admiral  Verhuel,  who,  with  a 
body  of  marines  that  still  proved  faithful  to  Na- 
poleon, threw  himself  with  honourable  fidelity 
into  the  fort  of  the  Texel.  Amsterdam,  amidst 
transports  of  enthu.siasm,  received  the  beloved 
representative  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  tricolour  flag  floated  only 
on  Bergen-op-zooin  and  a  few  of  the  southern 
frontier  fortresses;  and  Europe  beheld  the 
prodigy  of  the  seat  of  war  having  been  trans- 
ferred in  a  single  year  from  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  to  those  of  the  Scheldt." — Sir  A.  Alison, 
IIM.  of  Eiii;,pe.  ITSD-lSl.-.,  ch.  82  (/•.  17). 

A.  D.  1814  (May — Junei. — Belgium,  or  the 
former  Austrian  provinces  and  Liege,  an- 
nexed to  Holland,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  created.  See  Fu.\nce:  A.  D. 
1814   (Ai'Kii. — JiXE):  and   Viexn.v.   The   Cox- 

OUESS  OF. 

A.  D.  1815. —  The  Waterloo  campaign. — 
Defeat  and  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  See 
Fi:.\.nce:  A.  D.  181.")  (.Unki. 

A.  D.  i8i6.— Accession  to  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance.    See  Holy  .Vi.i,i.\nch. 

A.  D.  1 830-1 832. — Belgian  revolt  and  acqui- 
sition of  independence. — Dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. — Creation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium, — Siege  of  Antwerp  cita- 
del.— "  111  one  sense  the  iiiiinn  "  of  lielgium  with 
Hollaiul,  in  the  kingdnm  of  the  Netherlands 
created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  "was  de- 
fensible. Holland  enjoyed  more  real  freedom 
than  any  other  Continental  monarchy;  and  the 
Belgians  had  a  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
united  territory.  But,  in  another  sense,  the 
union  was  singularly  unhappy.  The  jildeguiatic 
Dutch  Protestant  was  as  indisposed  to  unite  with 
the  light-hearted  Rcjui.ui  Catholic  lielghm  as  the 
languid  waters  of  the  Saone  with  the  impetuous 
torrent  of  the  Rhone.  Dilfercut  as  were  the 
rivers,  they  met  at  last;  and  diplomatists  proba- 
bly hoped" that  Dutih  and  Belgians  would  simi- 
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liirly  comliiiip.  These  hopes  were  (Hsappoiiitcd, 
iuiil  tlie  two  pco))le,  iiiciipalile  of  iiiiion,  eiideav- 
oiiivd  to  find  independent  courses  for  themselves 
in  separate  eliunnels.  The  grounds  of  Belgian 
dislike  to  the  union  were  intelligilile.  Belgiiun 
liad  a  pojiulatiiin  of  IS.IOO, 001)  souls;  Holland  of 
only  3.001). 00(1  persons.  Yet  both  countries  iiad 
an  "equal  representation  in  the  States-General. 
Belgium  was  ta.\ed  more  heavily  tlian  Holland, 
and  the  produeeof  taxation  went  almost  entirely 
into  Duteh  pockets.  The  Court,  which  was 
Dutch,  resided  in  Holland.  The  public  offices 
were  iu  Holland.  Four  persons  out  of  every  tivc 
in  the  pul)lic  service  at  home  were  Dutchmen. 
The  army  was  almost  exclusively  commanded 
by  Dutchmen.  Dutch  professors  were  appointed 
to  educate  the  Belgian  j'ouths  in  Belgian  schools, 
and  a  Dutch  director  was  placed  over  the  Bank 
of  Brussels.  The  Court  even  endeavoured  to 
change  the  language  of  the  Belgian  race,  and  to 
substitute  Dutch  for  French  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings. The  Belgians  were  nattu-ally  irritated. 
.  .  .  On  the  2ud  of  June,  the  States-General  were 
dissolved;  the  elections  were  peacefully  con- 
cluded; and  the  closest  observers  failed  to  detect 
any  symptoms  of  the  coming  storm  on  the  politi- 
cal horizon.  The  storm  which  was  to  overwhelm 
the  union  was,  in  fact,  gathering  in  another 
country.  The  events  of  July  [at  Paris]  were  to 
shake  Europe  to  the  centre.  '  On  all  sides 
crowns  were  falling  into  the  gutter,'  and  the 
shock  of  revolution  in  Paris  was  felt  perceptibly 
in  Briis.sels.  Nine  j'ears  before  the  Slates-Gen- 
eral had  imposed  a  mouture,  or  tax  upon  tlour. 
The  tax  had  been  carried  b}-  a  very  sniidl  ma- 
jority; and  the  majority  had  been  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  Duteh  members.  On  the 
2otli  of  August,  1830,  the  lower  orders  in  Brus- 
sels engaged  in  a  serious  riot,  ostensibly  directed 
against  this  tax.  The  otHces  of  a  newspaper, 
conducted  in  the  interests  of  the  Dutch,  were 
attacked;  the  house  of  the  Minister  of  Justice 
was  set  on  tire;  the  wine  and  spirit  shops  were 
forced  open;  and  the  mob,  maddened  by  liquor, 
proceeded  to  other  acts  of  pillage.  On  the 
morning  of  the  26th  of  August  the  troops  were 
called  out  and  instructed  to  restore  oriler.  Vari- 
ous conflicts  took  place  between  the  soldiers  and 
the  people;  but  the  former  gained  no  advantage 
over  the  rioters,  and  were  withdrawn  into  the 
Place  Royale,  the  central  squari'  of  the  town. 
Relieved  from  the  interference  of  the  militarj-, 
the  mob  continued  the  work  of  destruction. 
Respectable  citizens,  dreading  the  destruction  of 
their  property,  organised  a  guard  for  the  preser- 
vation of  order.  Order  was  preserved;  but  tlie 
task  of  preserving  it  had  converted  Brussels  into 
an  armed  camp.  It  had  placed  the  entire  con- 
trol of  the  town  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants. 
Jlen  who  had  unexpectedly  obtained  a  mastery 
over  the  situation  could  hardly  be  expected  tore- 
sign  the  power  which  events  "had  given  to  them. 
They  had  taken  up  their  arms  to  repress  a  mol) ; 
victors  over  the  populace,  they  turned  their 
arms  against  the  Government,  and  boldly  des- 
patched a  deputation  to  the  king  urging  the 
concession  of  reforms  and  the  immediate  con- 
vocation of  the  States-General.  The  king  had 
received  the  news  of  the  events  at  Brussels  with 
consideral)le  alarm.  Troops  had  been  at  once 
ordered  to  march  on  the  city;  and,  on  the  2Sth 
of  August,  an  army  of  6,00(j  men  had  encamped 
under  its  walls.     The  citizens,  however,  repre- 


sented that  the  entrance  of  the  troops  would  be 
a  signal  fur  the  renewal  of  the  disturbances;  and 
the  ollicer  in  command  in  consequence  agreed  to 
remain  pa.ssively  outside  the  walls.  The  king 
sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  make  terms  with 
his  insurgent  subjects.  Tlie  citizens  declined  to 
admit  the  prince  into  the  city  unless  he  came 
without  his  soldiers.  The  prince,  unable  to  ob- 
tain any  modification  of  this  stipulation,  was 
obliged  to  trust  himself  to  the  people  alone.  It 
was  already  evident  that  the  chief  town  of  Bel- 
gium had  shaken  olT  the  control  of  the  Dutch 
Government.  The  king,  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  demands  of  the  deputation,  sununoned 
the  Statcs-fJeneral  for  the  13tli  of  Seiitemher. 
But  this  concession  only  induced  the  Belgians  to 
raise  their  demands.  They  had  hitherto  only 
asked  for  reforms:  the}'  now  demanded  inde[ien- 
dence,  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  and  the  in- 
dependent administration  of  Belgium.  The 
revolution  had  originally  been  contined  to  Brus- 
.sels;  it  soon  extended  to  other  towns.  Civic 
guards  were  organised  in  Liege.  Tournay.  Mons, 
Verviers,  Bruges,  and  other  places.  Imitating 
the  example  of  Brus.sels,  they  demanded  the  dis- 
solution of  the  union  between  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. The  troojis,  consisting  of  a  inixe<l  force 
of  Dutch  and  Belgians,  could  not  be  depended 
on;  and  the  restoration  of  the  royal  authority 
was  obviously  impossible.  On  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember the  States-General  met.  The  question  of 
separation  was  referred  to  them  by  the  king; 
and  the  Deputies  leisurely  applied  themselves  to 
its  consideration,  in  conformity  with  the  tedious 
rules  by  which  their  proceedings  were  regulated. 
Long  before  they  had  completed  the  preiiminary 
discussions  which  they  thought  necessary  the 
march  of  events  had  taken  the  question  out  of 
their  hands.  On  the  19th  of  September  fresh 
disturbances  broke  out  in  Brussels.  The  civic 
guard,  attempting  to  quell  the  riot,  was  over- 
powered; and  the  rioters,  elated  with  their  suc- 
cess, announced  their  intention  of  attacking  the 
troops,  who  were  encamped  outside  the  city 
walls.  Prince  Frederick  of  Orange,  concluding 
that  action  was  inevitable,  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  attack  the  town.  Dividing  the  forces 
under  his  command  into  six  coliuuns.  he  directed 
them,  on  the  23rd  of  September,  against  the  si.x 
gates  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Three  of  the  columns 
succeeded,  after  a  serious  struggle,  iu  obtaining 
possession  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  city ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  accomplish  any  decisive 
victory.  For  four  days  the  contest  was  renewed. 
On  the  27th  of  September,  the  trooiis,  unable  to 
advance,  were  withdrawn  from  the  positions 
which  they  had  won.  On  the  following  day  the 
Lower  Chamber  of  the  States-General  decided 
in  favour  of  a  dissolution  of  the  union.  The 
crown  of  Belgium  was  evidently  dropping  into 
the  gutter;  but  the  king  decided  on  making  one 
more  effort  to  preserve  it  in  his  family.  On  the 
4th  of  October  he  sent  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
Antwerp,  authorising  him  to  form  a  separate 
Administration  for  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  it. 
.  .  .  Arrangements  of  this  character  had.  how- 
ever, already  become  impossible.  On  the  very 
day  on  which  the  prince  reached  Antwerp  the 
Provisional  Government  at  Brussels  issued  an 
ordonnanee  declaring  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium and  the  immediate  convocation  of  a  Na- 
tional Ccnigress.  .  .  .  On  the  lOtli  of  October, 
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tlie  Provisional  Government,  following  up  its 
former  onlouuance,  issued  ;i  second  decree,  regu- 
lating the  composition  of  the  National  Congress 
and  the  qualitications  of  the  electors.  On  the 
12th  the  elections  were  fi.\ed  for  the  27th  of 
October.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  Con- 
gress was  formally  opened;  and  on  the  18th  the 
independence  of  the  Belgian  people  was  formally 
proclaimed  by  its  authority.  .  .  .  On  the  -Ith  of 
November  the  Ministers  of  tlie  five  great  Con- 
tinental powers,  assembled  in  London  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  King  of  Holland,  declared  that  an 
armistice  sliould  immediately  be  concluded,  and 
that  the  Dutch  troops  should  be  withdrawn  from 
Belgium.  The  signature  of  this  protocol,  on  the 
eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Congress, 
virtually  led  to  tlie  independence  of  the  Belgian 
people,  which  the  Congress  immediately  pro- 
claimed."— S.  "VValpole,  Jlist.  of  Enylinul  from 
1815,  cli.  11  (i'.  2),  — It  still  remained  for  the 
Powers  to  provide  a  king  for  Belgium,  and  to 
gain  the  consent  of  the  Dutch  and  Belgian  Gov- 
ernments to  the  territorial  arrangements  drawn 
up  for  them.  The  first  difficulty  was  overcome 
in  .June,  1831,  by  the  choice  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg  to  be  king  of  Belgium.  The 
second  problem  was  complicated  by  strtmg  claims 
on  both  sides  to  the  Grand  Duciiy  of  Lu.\ein- 
burg.  The  Conference  solved  it  by  dividing  the 
disputed  territory  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land. The  Belgians  accepted  the  arrangement : 
the  King  of  Holland  rejected  it,  and  was  coerced 
by  France  and  Eugliuid,  who  expelled  his  forces 
from  Antwerp,  wliieh  he  still  held.  A  Freucli 
army  laid  siege  to  the  citadel,  while  an  English 
fleet  blockaded  the  river  Sclicldt.  After  a  iiom- 
liardmeut  of  24  days,  December,  1832,  the  citadel 
surrendered;  but  it  was  not  until  April,  1889, 
the  final  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Belgium  and 
Holland  was  signed. — C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist.  i>f  Mud- 
ern  Europe,  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1813- 
18.12,  oil.  24-3.") /rnrf  29. 

A.  D.  1830-1884.  —  Peaceful  years  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland. —  Consti- 
tutional and  material  progress. —  The  contest 
of  Catholics  and  Liberals  in  Belgium. —  "Aftir 
winning  its  independence  (1830)  15elgium  has  also 
been  free  to  work  out  its  own  career  of  jirosper- 
ous  development.  King  Ijcopold  I.  during  his 
long  reign  showed  himself  the  model  of  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign  in  furthering  its  progress. 
The  first  railway  on  the  continent  was  opened  in 
183.5  between  Brussels  and  Malincs,  and  its  rail- 
way system  is  now  most  complete.  Its  popula- 
tion between  1830  and  1880  increased  by  more 
than  one-third,  and  now  is  the  den.sest  in  all 
Europe,  numbering  .I.SOO.OOO  on  an  area  only 
twice  as  large  as  Yorksliirc.  .  .  .  When  Napo- 
leon HI.  .seized  on  jiourr  in  France  all  Belgians 
feared  that  he  would  imitate  liis  uncle  by  seizing 
Belgium  and  all  land  up  to  the  Rhine;  but  the 
close  connection  of  King  Leopold  [brotlicr  of 
Prince  Albert,  the  Priuce  Con.sort]  willi  the  Eng- 
lish royal  hou.se  and  his  skilful  diplomacy 
averted  llie  danger  from  Belgium.  Tlie  chief 
internal  troulile  has  been  the  strife  between  the 
liberal  and  clerical  parties.  In  1.8.50  there  were 
over  400  monasteries,  with  .some  12.000  monks 
and  nuns,  in  the  land,  and  the  Liberals  made 
strenuous  efforts  for  many  years  to  abolish  these 
and  control  education;  but  neither  party  could 
command  11  firm  and  lasting  majority.     In  the 


midst  of  these  eager  disputes  King  Leopold  I. 
died  (186.')),  after  seeing  his  kingdom  firmly  es- 
tablished in  spite  of  ministerial  crises  everj'  few 
months.  His  son  Leopold  II.  has  also  been  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  In  186T  the  Lu.\em- 
burg  question  seemed  to  threaten  the  Belgian 
territoiy,  for  Napoleon  III.  had  secretly  jiro- 
])osed  to  Bismarck  that  France  should  take  15cl- 
gium  and  Lu.xemburg.  as  Avell  as  all  land  up  to 
the  Rhine,  as  the  price  of  his  friendship  to  the 
new  German  Confederation  [see  Gek-M-\ky:  A.  D. 
1866-1870].  .  .  .  Again  in  1870  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war  threw  a  severe  strain  on  Belgium  to 
guard  its  neutrality,  but  after  Sedan  this  danger 
vanished.  The  strife  between  the  liberal  and 
clerical  parties  went  on  as  fiercely  in  Belgium  as 
in  France  itself,  and  after  the  rise  and  fall  of 
many  ministries  the  Liberals  succeeded  in  closing 
the  convents  and  gaining  control  over  State  edu- 
cation. The  constitution  is  that  of  a  limited 
monarchy  with  responsilile  luinisters.  Senate,  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  electorate  up  to  1884 
was  limited  to  citizens  paying  42  francs  a  _vear 
in  direct  ta.xes,  but  in  1884  it  was  extended  bj-  the 
clerical  party  acting  for  once  in  connection  with  the 
radicals."  (On  the  revised  constitution  of  1893 
see  below:  1892-1893.)  In  the  kingdom  of  tlie 
Netherlands  (Holland),  King  AVilliam,  after  he 
Iiad  been  forced  to  recognize  Belgian  indepen- 
dence, "  abdicated  [1840]  in  favour  of  his  son. 
The  latter  soon  restored  a  good  understanding 
with  Belgium,  and  im)iroved  the  finances  of  his 
kingdom;  .so  the  upheavals  of  1848  caused  no 
revolution  in  Holland,  and  only  led  to  a  thorough 
reform  of  its  constitution.  The  Upper  House  of 
the  States-General  consists  of  members  chosen  for 
nine  years  by  the  estates  or  councils  of  the  prov- 
inces, those  of  the  lower  house  by  electors  hav- 
ing a  propertj'  qualification.  The  king's  minis- 
ters are  now  responsible  to  the  Parliament. 
Liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public  worship  is 
recognised.  The  chief  questions  in  Holland  have 
lieen  the  reduction  of  its  heavy  debt,  the  increase 
of  its  army  and  navy,  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
ture and  commerce,  and  the  management  of  large 
and  difficult  colonial  possessions."  Holland  "  has 
to  manage  28, 000, 000  subjects  over  the  seas,  mostly 
iu  JIalaysia.  She  there  holds  all  Java,  parts  of 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  Timor,  the  jNIoluccas,  Celebes, 
and  the  western  half  of  New  Guinea ;  iu  South 
America,  Dutch  Guiana  and  the  Isle  of  Curai/oa. 
It  was  not  till  1862  that  the  Dutch  at  a,  great  cost 
freed  the  slaves  in  their  West  Indian  possessions 
[viz.,  the  islands  of  Curafoa,  Aruba,  St.  JIartin, 
Bonaire,  St.  Eustache,  and  Saba];  but  their  rule 
in  Malaysia  is  still  conducted  with  the  main  pur- 
pose of  .securing  revenue  by  means  of  an  oppres- 
sive labour  system.  The  Dutch  claims  in  Suma- 
tra are  contested  by  the  people  of  Acheen  in  tlie 
northern  part  of  that  great  island." — J.  II.  Rose. 
A  Centitvji  if  Contiiieiitnl  History,  ck.  43. — "The 
politico-religious  contest  between  Catholics  and 
Liberals  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  and  even  in  Protestant  ones 
l)ossessing,  like  l^russia.  Catholic  i)roviuecs:  but 
nowhere  is  political  life  more  completely  absorbed 
by  this  antagonism  than  in  Bi-ltiium,  nowhere 
are  the  lines  of  the  contest  more  clearly  traced. 
...  In  order  thoroughly  to  gras])  the  meaning 
of  our  politico-religious  strife,  we  must  cast  a 
glance  at  its  origin.  We  find  this  in  the  <'onsti- 
tution  adopted  by  the  Congress  after  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830.     This  constitution  enjoinsand  sane- 
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lions  all  the  freodoin  ami  liberty  which  ha.s  Iniij:; 
l)cou  the  privilege  of  Kiighiiul,  and  of  the  States 
she  has  fimnded  in  America  auU  Australia.  A 
free  press,  liberty  as  regards  education,  freedom 
to  form  .associations  or  societies,  provincial  and 
eomuumal  autonomy,  representative  admiuistra- 
ti(jn  —  all  exactly  as  iu  England.  How  was  it 
that  the  Congress  of  is:jil,  tlie  majority  of  whose 
members  lielonged  to  the  Catholic  jiartj',  came 
to  vote  in  favour  of  principles  opposed,  not  only 
to  the  traditions,  but  also  the  tlognias  of  the 
Catholic  Church  V  This  singular  fact  is  ex- 
plained by  the  writings  of  the  celebrated  priest 
and  author,  I^a  ^Mennais,  whose  opinions  at  that 
time  exercised  the  greatest  intlncnce.  La  ,Men- 
nais's  lirst  l)ooU,  '  I/Essai  sur  FindilTcrence  en 
^Matiere  de  Religion,'  lowered  all  human  reason- 
ing, and  delivered  up  society  to  the  onuiipotent 
guidance  of  the  Pope.  This  work,  enthusiasti- 
cally perused  by  bishop.s,  seminarists,  and  priests, 
established  the  author  as  au  unprecedented 
authority.  When,  after  the  year  1828,  he  i)re- 
teuded  that  the  Church  would  regain  her  fornur 
power  by  se]iaratiiig  herself  from  the  State,  re 
taining  only  her  liberty,  niostof  his  admirers  jiro- 
fcssed  themselves  of  his  opinion.  .  .  .  Nearly  all 
Belgian  priests  were  at  that  time  La  Jlennaisiens. 
They  accepted  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  and,  in  their  enthusiastic  intoxication, 
craved  but  liberty  to  reconiiuer  the  world.  It  was 
thus  that  Catholics  and  Liberals  united  to  vote 
for  Belgium  the  constitution  still  in  existence 
after  a  lialf-ceutury.  In  1833,  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  as  Veuillot  teils  us,  'hurled  a  thunderbolt 
at  the  Belgian  constitution  in  its  cradle.'  In  a 
famous  Encyclical,  since  incessantly  quoted,  the 
Pope  declared,  ex  cathedra,  that  modern  liberties 
were  a  plague,  '  a  delirium, '  from  whence  incalcu- 
lable evils  would  inevitably  tiow.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  true  author  of  the  Belgian  constitu- 
tion. La  !Meunais,  having  been  to  Rome  in  the 
vain  hope  of  ccaiverting  the  Pope  to  his  views, 
was  repulsed,  and,  a  little  later,  cast  out  from 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  The  separation  was 
effected.  There  was  an  end  to  that  '  union  '  of 
Catholics  aud  Liberals  wdiich  had  overthrown 
King  William  aud  founded  a  new  political  order 
iu  Belgium.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after  1838 
that  the  two  parties  distinctly  announced  their 
antagonism.  .  .  .  The  Liberal  party  is  composed 
of  all  who.  having  faith  in  human  reason  and  in 
libert_y,  fear  a  return  to  the  past,  and  desire  re- 
forms of  all  sorts.  .  .  .  When  Catholics  are 
mentioned  as  opposed  to  Liberals,  it  is  as  regards 
their  political,  not  their  religious  opiuions.  The 
Lilierals  are  all,  or  nearly  all.  Catholics  also;  at 
all  events  by  baptism.  .  .  .  The  Catholic  party 
is  guided  officially  by  the  bishops.  It  is  com- 
posed, iu  the  first  place,  of  all  the  clergy,  of  the 
convents  and  monasteries,  and  of  those  who  from  a 
sentiment  of  religious  obedience  tlo  as  they  are 
directed  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  aud  the 
Pope,  and  also  of  genuiue  Conservatives,  other- 
wise called  reactionists  —  that  is  to  say,  of  those 
who  consider  that  liberty  leads  to  anarchy,  and 
progress  to  comniiuiism.  This  section  comprises 
the  great  mass  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  the  soil  and  the  country  populations.  .  .  .  We 
see  that  in  Belgium  parties  are  divided,  and  fight 
seriously  for  au  idea;  they  are  separated  by  no 
material,  but  by  spiritual  interests.  The  Liberals 
defend  liberty,  which  they  consider  menaced  by 
the  aims  of  the  Church.     The  Catholics  defend 


religion,  which  tliey  look  upon  as  threatened  liy 
their  adversaries'  doctrines.  Both  desire  to  for- 
tify themselves  against  a  danger,  non-existent 
yet,  but  which  tliey  foresee.  .  .  .  The  ednc;i- 
tioual  question,  which  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
political  life  of  the  counti-y  during  tlic  last  two 
years,  deserves  expounding  in  iletail.  Impor- 
tant in  itself,  and  more  important  still  in  its  con- 
sequences, it  is  cveiywhere  disc\issed  %vith  jias- 
sion.  Primary  education  was  organized  here  in 
184'3,  by  a  law  of  compromise  adopted  by  the 
two  parties,  thanks  to  M.  J.  B.  Nothomb,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Belgian  Constitution,  who 
died  recently  in  I5erlin,  where  he  had  been  Bel- 
gian jMinister  for  a  space  of  upwards  of  forty 
years.  This  law  enacted  that  every  parish  should 
possess  schools  sutficieut  for  the  number  of  chil- 
dren needing  instruction;  but  it  allowed  tlic 
'commune'  to  adopt  private  schools.  The  in- 
spection of  the  public  schools  and  the  control  of 
the  religious  teaching  given  bj-  the  masters  and 
mistresses,  was  reserved  to  the  clergy.  Advanced 
Liberals  Viegan  to  clamour  for  tlii!  suppression  of 
this  latter  clause  as  soon  as  they  perceived  the 
]ircp(aiderating  intiucnce  it  gave  the  priests  over 
the  lay  teachers.  The  reform  of  the  law  of  1S4'3 
became  the  watchword  of  tlie  Liberal  party,  and 
this  was  ultimately  effected  in  July,  1879;  now 
each  parish  or  village  must  jirovide  the  schools 
necessary  for  the  children  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
must  not  give  support  to  any  private  school. 
Ecclesiastical  inspection  is  sup|iressed.  Religious 
instruction  may  be  given  by  the  ministers  of  the 
various  denondnations,  in  the  school  binldings, 
but  out  of  the  regular  hours.  This  system  has 
been  in  force  in  Holland  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  Lay  instruction 
only  is  given  by  the  communal  masters  and  mis- 
tresses ;  no  dogmas  are  taught,  but  the  school  is 
open  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  who 
choose  to  enter,  as  it  is  evidently  their  duty  to  do. 
This  system,  now  introduced  in  Belgium,  has 
been  accepted,  without  giving  rise  to  any  dilti- 
culties,  by  botli  Protestants  aud  Jews,  but  it  is 
most  vehemently  condemned  by  the  Catholic 
priesthood.  ...  In  less  than  a  year  they  have 
succeeded  in  opening  a  private  school  in  every 
commune  aud  village  not  formerly  possessing 
one.  In  this  instance  the  Catholic  party  has 
shown  a  devotedness  really  remarkable.  ...  At 
the  same  time  in  all  the  Churches,  and  nearly 
every  Sunday,  the  Government  schools  have  been 
attacked, stigmatized  as  '  ecoles  sans  Dieu'  (schools 
without  God),  to  be  avoided  as  the  plague,  and 
where  parents  were  forbidden  to  place  their  chil- 
dren, under  pain  of  committing  the  greatest  sin. 
Those  who  disobeyed,  and  allowed  their  children 
still  to  frequent  tlie  comnuuial  schools,  were  de- 
prived of  the  Sacraments  of  the  Church.  They 
were  refused  absolution  at  confession,  and  the 
Eucharist,  even  at  Easter.  All  the  schoolmas- 
ters aud  mistresses  were  placed  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  and  the  i)riests  often  even  re- 
fused to  pronounce  a  blessing  on  their  marriage. 
It  is  only  lately  that,  contrary  instructions  hav- 
ing been  received  from  Rome,  this  extreme  step 
is  now  very  rarely  resorted  to.  The  Liberal  ma- 
jority in  the  House  has  ordered  a  Parliamentary 
iu(|uiry  —  which  is  still  iu  progress,  and  tla;  re- 
sults of  which  iu  this  last  six  months,  till  the 
columns  of  our  newspapers  —  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  the  clergy  succeed  in  filling 
their  schools.   ...   As  a  natural  consequence  of 
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the  excessive  lieat  of  the  conflict,  tlie  two  parties 
end  by  justifying-  tlie  accusations  of  tlieir  adver- 
saries. Tlie 'Liberals  become  anti-religionists, 
because  religion  is  —  and  is  daily  becoming'  more 
and  more— anti-liberal;  and  the  Catholics  are 
afraid  of  liberty,  because  it  is  used  against  their 
faith,  which  is,  in  their  opinion,  the  only  true 
and  the  necessary  foundation  of  civilization. 
.  .  .  The  existence  in  Belgium  of  two  parties  so 
distinctly  and  clearly  separated,  offers,  however, 
some  compensation :"  it  favours  the  gootl  working 
of  Parliamentary  government," — E.  de  Laveleye, 
The  Political  Condition  of  Belgium  {Contemporary 
Jia-..  April.  188-31,  p]i.  71."i-724.  irith  foot-note. 

(Belgium):  A.  D.  1876-1890.  — The  found- 
ing of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Sec  Congo 
Fkee  .St.vte. 

(Holland,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands": A.  D.  1887. — Revision  of  the  Consti- 
tution.—The  constit\uioa  of  1S4S  (see  above),  in 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Ketherlands.  was  revised  in 
1887,  but  in  a  very  conservative  spirit.  At- 
tempts to  make  the"  suffrage  universal,  and  to 
effect  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  were  de- 
feated. The  suffrage  qualitioatiou  by  tax-pay- 
ment -svas  reduced  to  ten  guilders,  and  certain 
classes  of  lodgers  were  also  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  more  than  doubling  the  total  number 
of  voters,  which  is  now  estimated  to  be  about 
290,000.  All  private  soldiers  and  non-commis- 
sioned offlcers  of  the  regular  army  are  excluded 
from  the  francliise.  The  upper  chamber  of  the 
States  General  is  elected  as  before  by  the  Provin- 
cial States,  but  its  membership  is  raised  to  tifty. 
The  second  chamber,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
members,  is  chosen  directly  by  the  voters.  In 
the  new  constitution,  the  succession  to  the  throne 
is  definitely  prescribed,  in  the  event  of  a  failure 
of  direct  heirs.  Three  collateral  lines  of  descent 
are  designated,  to  be  accepted  in  their  order  as 
follows:  1.  Princess  Sophia  of  Saxony  and  her 
issue;  2.  the  descendants  of  the  late  Princess 
IMarian  of  Prussia;  3.  the  descendants  of  the 
late  Princess  JIarv  of  AVied.  The  late  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  "William  III.,  died  in  1890, 
leaving  only  a  daughter,  ten  j-ears  old,  to  suc- 
ceed him.  "  The  young  cjueen.  Wilhelmina.  is 
reigning  under  the'  regency  of  her  mother. — Tlie 
Statesman's  Year-book.  1894. 

Also  IN:  2'he  Annual  Pafiister.  1887. — Apple- 
ton' >s  Annual  Ciielopanlia.  1887. 

(Belgium):  A.  D.  1892-1893.— The  revised 
Belgian  Constitution. — Introduction  of  plural 
Suffrage. — A  grc;it  agitation  among  the  Belgian 
workingmen,  ending  in  a  formidable  strike,  in 
1890,  was  only  quieted  by  the  promise  from  the 
government  of  a  revision  of  the  constitution  and 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage.  The 
Constituent  Chambers,  elected  to  perform  the 
task  of  revision,  were  opened  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1892.  The  amended  constitution  was  pro- 
mulgated on  the  7th  of  Scj)teml)er,  189:3.  It 
confers  the  suffrage  on  every  citizen  twenty-live 
years  of  age  or  over,  domiciled  in  the  same  coni- 
mvuie  for  not  less  than  one  year,  and  not  under 
legal  disqualification.  The  new  constitution  is 
made  especially  interesting  by  its  introduction  of 
a  sy.stem  of  cumulative  or  plural  voting.  One 
suiJiilementary  vote  is  conferred  on  every  mar- 
ried citizen  (or  widower),  thirty-live  years  or 
more  of  age,  liaving  legitimate  i.ssuc,  and  paying 
at  least  live  fnuics  peramuiiu  house  tax;  also  on 
every  citizen  not  less  than  tweuty-flve  years  old 


who  owns  real  property  to  the  value  of  2.000 
francs,  or  who  derives  an  income  of  uot  less  than 
100  francs  a  year  from  an  investment  in  the  public 
debt,  or  from  the  savings  bank.  Two  supple- 
mentary votes  are  given  to  each  citizen  twenty- 
five  yeai-s  of  age  who  has  received  certain 
tliplomas  or  discharged  certain  fimctions  which 
imply  the  possession  of  a  superior  education. 
The  same  citizen  may  accumulate  votes  on  more 
than  one  of  these  qualificalious,  but  none  is  al- 
lowed to  cast  more  than  three.  On  the  adoption 
of  the  new  constitution,  the  Brussels  correspon- 
dent of  the  "London  Times"  wrote  to  that 
journal:  "  This  article,  which  ailds  to  manhood 
suffrage  as  it  exists  in  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  the  Aus- 
traU;in  colonies,  the  safeguard  of  a  double  and 
triple  suffrage  accorded  to  age,  marriage,  and 
paternity,  as  well  as  to  the  possession  of  money 
saved  or  inherited,  or  of  a  profession,  -ivill  con- 
stitute one  of  the  distinguislung  marks  of  the 
new  Belgian  Constitution.  As  it  reposes  upon 
the  just  jirinciple  that  votes  must  be  considered 
in  reference  to  their  weight  rather  than  to  their 
numbers,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  putting  an  im- 
mediate end  to  the  violent  political  crisis  which 
disturbed  the  country.  It  has  lieen  accepted 
without  much  enthusiasm,  indeed,  but  as  a  rea- 
sonable compromise.  The  moderates  of  all 
classes,  who  do  uot  go  to  war  for  abstract  theories, 
think  that  it  has  a  prospect  of  enduring."  An 
attempt  to  introduce  jiroiiortional  representation 
along  with  the  plural  suffrage  was  defeated. 
The  constitution  of  the  Senate  raised  questions 
hardly  less  important  than  those  connected  with 
the  elective  franchise.  Says  the  correspondent 
quoted  above:  '-The  advanced  Radical  and 
Socialist  parties  had  jiroposed  to  supplement  the 
Chamber,  the  political  representation  of  the  ter- 
ritorial interests  of  the  country,  by  a  Senate  rep- 
resenting its  economic  interests.  The  great 
social  forces — caiutal,  labour,  and  science  —  in 
their  application  to  agricult\u-e,  industry,  and 
commerce,  Avere  each  to  scnil  tlieir  representa- 
tives. It  maybe  that  this  formula,  which  would 
have  made  of  the  Belgian  Senate  an  Assembly 
sui  generis  in  Europe,  may  become  the  formula 
of  the  future.  The  Belgian  legislators  hesitated 
before  the  novelty  of  the  idea  and  the  difliculty 
of  its  application.  This  combination  rejected, 
there  remained  for  the  Senate  only  the  alterna- 
tive between  two  systems  —  namely,  to  sejjarate 
that  Assembly  from  the  Chamber  by  its  origin 
or  else  by  its  composition.  The  Senate  and  the 
Government  preferred  the  first  of  these  solutions, 
that  is  to  say  direct  elections  for  the  Chamber, 
an  election  by  two  degrees  for  the  Senate,  either 
by  the  members  of  the  jn-ovincial  councils  or  by 
specially  elected  delegates  of  the  Conununes. 
But  these  jn-oposals  encountered  from  all  the 
benches  in  the  Cluunber  a  general  resistance." 
The  result  was  a  comi)romise.  The  Senate  con- 
sists of  76  men\bers  elected  directly  by  the 
people,  and  26  elected  by  the  provincial  councils. 
The  term  of  each  is  cig'ht  years.  The  Senators 
cho.seu  by  the  councilsare  exempted  from  a  jirop- 
erty  tpialification;  those  pojndarly  elected  are 
required  to  be  owners  of  real  lu-oiicrly  yielding 
not  less  than  12. (too  francs  of  income,  or  to  |iay 
uot  less  than  1,200  francs  in  direct  ta.xes.  The 
legislature  is  empowered  to  restrict  the  voting 
for  Senators  to  citizens  thirty  years  of  age  or 
more.     The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  liepre- 
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suntiiUves  iire  apportioned  acconling  to  populii- 
liou  aiul  elected  for  four  years,  one  lialt  retir- 
ing every  two  years.  The  Senate  and  Cliamber 
meet  annually  in  November,  and  are  required 
to  be  in  session  for  at  least  forty  days;  but  the 
King  may  convoke  e.vtraordinary  session.s,  and 
may  dissolve  the  Cliamliers  cither  separately  or 
together.  In  case  of  a  dissolution,  the  constitu- 
tion re(iuires  an  election  to  be  held  witliin  forty 


NEUCHATEL  :  Separation  from  Prussia. 

See  S\vrr/,Ki;i.ANi>:  A.  D.  1S()3-1S4S. 

NEUENBERG:  Capture  by  Duke  Bern- 
hard  (1638).     See  (Jkkmanv:  A.  1).  1034-1039. 

NEUSTRIA.     S,v  ArsTitAsiA, 

NEUTRAL'GROUND,  The.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1T80  (August— Septem- 

BEU). 

NEUTRAL  NATION,  The.  See  Ameuican 
Aiioui(;im;s:   HruuNs,  cVr. 

NEUTRAL  RIGHTS.  See  United  States 
OE  Am.  :  A.  1).  ia)4-tsi);). 

NEVADA :  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  Amekicax  Ar.oitioixES:  Suosiionean 
Family. 

A.  D.  1848-1864. — Acquisition  from  Mexico. 
— Silver  discoveries. — Territorial  and  State 
organization. — "  Ceded  to  the  Uniti'd  States  at 
the  same  time,  and,  indi'cd,  as  one  with  California 
[see  ^Mexico:  A.  D.  1848J,  this  region  of  the  Span- 
ish domain  liad  not,  like  that  west  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  a  distinctive  name,  but  was  described 
by  local  names,  and  divided  into  valleys.  In 
JIarcli  following  the  treaty  with  Jle.xico  and  the 
discovery  of  gold,  the  inhaliitants  of  Salt  Lake 
valley  met  and  organized  the  state  of  De.scret, 
the  boundaries  of  which  included  the  whole  of 
the  recently  acquired  Jlexican  territoiy  outside 
of  California,  and  something  more."  But,  Con- 
gress, failing  to  recognize  the  state  of  Beseret, 
created  instead,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  9th  of 
September,  1850,  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with 
boundaries  which  embraced  Nevada  likewise. 
This  association  was  continued  until  1801,  when 
the  Territory  of  Nevada  was  organized  by  act  of 
Congress  out  of  western  Utah.  jMeantime  the 
discovery  in  1859  of  the  extraordinary  deposit  of 
silver  which  became  famous  as  the  Comstock 
Lode,  and  other  mining  successes  of  importance, 
hail  rapidh'  attracted  to  the  region  a  large 
population  of  adventurers.  It  was  this  which 
had  brought  about  the  separate  territorial  organ- 
ization. Three  years  later  the  young  territory 
was  pernuttcd  to  frame  a  state  constitution  and 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  October,  1864. — 
II.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  Pacific  HUites,  v.  20.' 
Neciuhi,  p.  66. 

NEVELLE,  Battle  of  (1381).  See  Fl.ax- 
DEUs;  A.  I).  13T9-i;isl, 

NEVILLE'S  CROSS,  OR  DURHAM, 
Battle  of. — A  crusliing  defeat  suilcreil  liy  an 
army  of  the  Scots,  invading  England  under  their 
young  king,  David  Bruce,  who  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  liattle  was  fought  near  Durham,  Oc- 
tober 17,  134G. — J.  II.  Bufton,  Hist,  of  S-otbinil. 
ch.  25  (/'.   3).— See  Scotland:  A.  I). '  1333-137(1. 

NEW  ALBION,  The  County  Palatine  of. 
— By  a  royal  cliarter,  witnessed  liy  tlie  Deputy- 
General  of  Ireland,  at  Dublin,  .June  21,  1634, 
King  Charles  I.  granted  to  Sir  Edmund  Plow- 
den   and  eight   other   petitioners,  the   whole  of 


days,  and  a  meeting  of  the  Chambers  within  two 
months.  Only  the  Chamber  of  Hepresentatives 
can  originate  money  bills  or  bills  relating  to  the 
contingent  for  the  army.  The  executive  consists 
of  seven  minislries,  namely  of  Finance,  of  .Justice, 
of  Interior  and  In.struction,  of  A\'ar,  of  Railways, 
Posts  and  Telegraphs,  of  Foreign  AH'airs.  of 
Agriculture,  Inilustry  and  Public  Works.  The 
King's  Privy  Council  is  a  distinct  bodj'. 


Long  Island  ("  Manitie,  or  Long  Isle  "),  together 
with  forty  leagues  square  of  the  adjoining  con- 
tinent, constituting  the  said  domain  a  county 
palatine  and  calling  it  New  Albion,  while  the 
island  received  the  name  of  Isle  Plowden.  "  In 
this  document  the  boundaries  of  New  Albion  are 
so  dcliucd  iis  to  include  all  of  New  .lerscy,  !Mary- 
land,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  embraced  in 
a  square,  the  eastern  side  of  which,  forty  leagues 
in  length,  extended  (along  the  coast)  fi-om  Sandy 
Hook  to  Cape  I\Iay,  together  with  Long  Island, 
and  all  other  '  isles  and  islands  in  the  sea  within 
ten  leagues  of  the  shores  of  the  said  region.'  The 
province  is  expressly  erected  into  a  county  pala- 
tine, und('r  the  jurisilictionof  Sir  Edmund  Plow- 
den as  earl,  depending  upon  his  Majesty's  '  royal 
person  and  imperial  crown,  as  King  of  Ireland.'" 
Subsequently,  within  the  year  1634,  the  whole  of 
the  grant  was  acquired  by  and  became  vested  in 
Plowden  and  his  three  sons.  Sir  Edmund,  who 
died  in  1659,  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
futile  attempts  to  make  good  his  claim  against 
the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and  the  Dutch,  and 
in  exploiting  his  magniticcnt  title  as  Earl  Pala- 
tine of  New  Albion.  The  claim  and  the  title 
seem  to  have  reappeared  occasionally  among  his 
descendants  until  some  time  near  the  close  of  the 
18th  century. — G.  B.  Keen,  Note  on  JS'ew  Albion. 
(Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  J.  Winsor, 
ccl,  V.  3,  jyp.  457-468). 

Also  in:  S.  Hazard,  Annals  of  Penn.,  pp. 
3ii-i»  and  10S-n2. 

NE'W  AMSTERDAM.— The  name  orig- 
inally given  liy  tlie  Dutch  to  the  citv  of  New 
York.  See  New  Yoiik:  A.  D.  1634;  "and  1()53. 
Also  the  name  first  given  to  the  village  out  of 
Avhich  grew  the  city  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  See  New 
■YoiiK:  A.  D.  1786-1799. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK:  Embraced  in  the 
Norumbega  of  the  old  geographers.  Si c 
Noku.mbeoa;  also,  Canada:   Na.mls. 

A.  D.  1621-1668. — Included  in  Nova  Scotia. 
Sec  Nova  S<(itia:   A,  I).  Hi-'l-lDCS. 

A.  D.  1713.— Uncertain  disposition  by  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht.  See  Canada:  A.  I).  1711- 
1713. 

A.  D.  1820-1837. —  The  Family  Compact. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1820-183:. 

A.  D.  1854-1866. — The  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  the  United  States.  See  Tariff  Legisla- 
tion (United  ST.vrES  and  Canada):  A.  I). 
lS.-)4-1866. 

A.  D.  1867. —  Embraced  in  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Sec  Can.\i>a  : 
A.  I).  1867. 


NEW  C^SAREA,  OR  NEW  JERSEY. 
,Sti'  Xew  ,1ei!si;v:  A.  D.  l(i64-lC)(J7. 

NEW  CARTHAGE. —The  founding  of. 
See  Caktiiaokna.  The  Founding  of. 

NEW  CASTILE.  See  Peku;  A.  D.  1528- 
1531. 
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XEW  EXGLAXD. 


XEAV  ENGLAND. 


NEW   ENGLAND.* 


The  Aboriginal  Inhabitants.  See  American 
Abuhigines:    Ai.iioNijriAN  Family. 

The  Norumbega  of  early  geographers.     See 

NoiirMIiEGA. 

A.  D.  1498. —  First  coasted  by  Sebastian 
Cabot.     See  America;  A.  1>.  14'.)n. 

A.  D.  1524. —  Coasted  by  Verrazano.  See 
Amekica:  a.  I).  l.V23-l.r-24. 

A.  D.  1602-1607. — The  voyages  of  Gosnold, 
Pring  and  Weymouth.  See  America:  A.  D. 
iCiiii-iijd.-j. 

A.  D.  1604. —  Embraced  in  the  region 
claimed  as  Acadia  by  the  French.  See  Canada  : 
A.  D.  liido-llJUo. 

A.  D.  1605 — Coast  explored  by  Champlain. 
See  Canada;  A.  1).  1603-l(!O5. 

A.  D.  1606. —  Embraced  in  the  grant  to  the 
North  Virginia  Company  of  Plymouth.  See 
Yirgi.ma;  a.  1).  IGl.lG-lCUT. 

A.  D.  1607-1608. — The  Popham  Colony  on 
the  Kennebec. — The  fruitless  venture  of  the 
Plymouth  Company.  See  Maine:  A.  D.  1607- 
lOils. 

A.  D.  1614. — Named,  mapped  and  described 
by  Captain  John  Smith.  See  Ameura;  A.  1). 
1014-1(510. 

A.  D.  1620. — The  voyage  of  the  Mayflower 
and  the  planting  of  Plymouth  Colony.  ■  See 
.Massaiiilsetts;  A.  I).  1020. 

A.  D.  1620-1623.  —  Incorporation  of  the 
Council  for  New  England,  successor  to  the 
Plymouth  Company. — Its  great  domain  and 
its  monopoly  of  the  Fisheries. — "  While  the 
king  \v;is  eiiuaged  iu  the  overtlirnw  of  the  Lon- 
don eompauy  [see  Vir(;inia:  A.  D.  1022-1624], 
its  more  loyal  rival  in  the  AVest  of  England  [the 
Plymouth  companj',  or  North  Virginia  branch  of 
the  Virginia  eompauy]  soughtiiew  letters-iiatent. 
with  a  great  enlargement  of  their  domain.  The 
remon.strauces  of  the  Virginia  corporation  and 
the  rights  of  English  commerce  could  delay  for 
two  years,  but  not  defeat,  the  measure  that  was 
pressed  by  the  friends  of  the  monarch.  On  the 
3d  of  November,  1620.  King  .James  incorporated 
40  of  his  subjects  —  some  of  them  members  of 
his  household  and  his  government,  tlie  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  English  nobility — 
as  •  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
count)"  of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  (U'der- 
ing,  and  governing  New  England  in  America.' 
The  territory,  which  was  conferred  on  them  in 
absolute  propert}',  with  unlimited  powers  of 
legislation  and  government,  extendetl  from  the 
40th  to  the  4ytli  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  The  grant  in- 
cluded the  fisheries;  and  a  revenue  v.'as  con- 
sidered certain  from  a  dut}'  to  be  inijiosed  on  all 
tonnage  employtil  in  them.  Tlie  patent  placed 
emigrants  to  New  England  tinder  the  absolute 
;uithority  of  the  corporation,  and  it  was  through 
grants  from  that  plenary  jjower,  confirmed  by 
the  crown,  that  institutions  the  nuist  favorable 
to  colonial  independence  and  the  rights  of  man- 
kind came  into  being.  The  French  derided  the 
action  of  the  lirilish  monarch  in  bestowing  lands 
and  privileges  which  tlieirown  sovereign,  seven- 
teen years  before,  had  appropriated.  The  Eng- 
lish  nation  was  incensed  at  the  largess  of  im- 

*  The  preater  jmrt  of  New  Enpland  liistor.v  is  Riven  else- 
wliere,  a.s  tlie  history  of  the  several  New  England  states, 
and  is  only  indexed  in  this  place,  instead  of  being  repeated. 


mense  monoiiolies  by  the  royal  prerogative  ;  and 
iu  April.  1621,  Sir  Edwin  Sandj's  brought  the 
grievance  before  the  house  of  commons.  .  .  . 
But  the  parliament  was  dissolved  before  a  bill 
could  be  perfected.  In  1623,  live  and  thirty  sail 
of  vessels  went  to  fish  on  the  coasts  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  made  good  voj'ages.  The  monopo- 
lists appealed  to  King  James,  and  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  which  forbade  any  to  approach 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  except  with  tlie 
leave  of  their  company  or  of  the  privy  council. 
In  June,  1023,  Francis  AVest  was  despatched  as 
admiral  of  New  England,  to  exclude  such  fisher- 
men as  came  without  a  license.  But  they  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tax  which  lie  imposed,  and  his 
ineffectual  authority  was  soon  resigned." — G. 
Bancroft,  Ilitt.  <if  the  U.  8.  (Aiithvr's  last  rev.), 
pt.  1,  ch.  13  (P.  1). 

Also  in;  C.  Deane,  2\^eio  Eiujland  (X(ti-nitii:e 
and  Critical  Hist,  of  Am.,  i\  3,  ch.  9).— Sir  Ferdi- 
nando  Gorges,  Brief  Sarration  {Maine  Hist.  !<vc. 
GAl,  i:  2). 

A.  D.  1621-1631. — The  grants  made  by  the 
Council  for  New  England.  —  Settlements 
planted. — Nova  Scotia,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire conferred. —  Captain  .John  ^lasou.  a  native 
of  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  became  governor  of 
Newfoundland  in  1015.  "  While  there  he  wrote 
a  tract  entitled  'A  Brief  Discour.se  of  the  New- 
foundland,' and  scut  it  to  his  friend  Sir  Jolm 
Scot  of  Edinburgh,  to  peruse,  and  to  print  if  he 
thought  it  wortiiy.  It  was  printed  in  the  year 
1620.  ...  In  the  spring  or  summer  of  1621, 
Mason  returned  into  England,  and  immediately 
found  proof  of  the  effect  of  his  little  tract.  .  .  . 
Sir  AVilliain  Alc-xander,  afterwarils  Earl  of  Stir- 
ling, immediately  sought  him  out.  He  had  been 
appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Privj'  Chamber  to 
Prince  Ileniy,  honored  with  Knighthood,  and 
was  Master  of  Bequests  for  Scotland.  He  invited 
Mason  to  his  house,  where  he  discussed  w  ith  him 
a  scheme  of  Scotch  colonization,  and  he  resolved 
to  undertake  settling  a  colony  in  what  is  now 
Nova  Scotia.  He  begged  Alason  to  aid  him  in 
procuring  11  grant  of  this  territory  from  the 
Council  for  New  England,  it  being  within  their 
limits.  Mason  referred  him  to  Sir  Ferdiiiaiido 
I  Gorges,  one  of  the  Council  and  their  Treasurer. 
The  king  readily  recommended  Alexander  to 
Gorges,  and  Gorges  heartily  approved  the  plan. 
In  September,  16^21,  Alexander  obtained  a  Uoyal 
Patent  for  a  tract  of  land  which  he  called  New 
Scotland,  a  name  attractive  to  his  eountrymeu. 
This  must  have  been  gratifying  to  JIason.  who 
had  urged  Scotch  emigration  in  his  tract  printed 
only  a  year  before.  The  Council  for  New  Eng- 
land, estalilished  in  November,  1620,  was  now 
gr.-inliiig  and  ready  to  grant  to  associations  or  to 
individuals  parcels  of  its  vastdomain  in  America. 
.  .  .  The  second  patent  for  land  granted  by  the 
Council  was  to  Capt.  .John  Mason,  beariui;-  date 
AlarehO,  1621-3.  It  was  all  the  laiul  lying  be- 
tween the  Naumkeag  and  the  Alcrrimac  rivers, 
extending  back  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  heads 
of  both  of  these  rivers,  w  ith  all  the  islands  w  itliin 
three  miles  of  the  sliore.  Ala.son  called  this 
jMariana.  This  tract  of  territory  lies  wholly 
within  the  iiresent  bounds  of  Massachusetts. 
AVe  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  Mason  and 
Gorges  have  a  joint  interest  in  New  Knglaud. 
On  The  10th  of  .August,  1622,  the  Council  ma<le 
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NEW  EN(iLAM),   IWl-U;:!!. 


Kiiilfl  finints. 


Ni;\V  KN(;LANI).   Hi:).-). 


third  sniMl.     Tliis  was  to  Goi'gcs  anil  Mason 
jointly  ol  land  lyini;  upon  tiic  sea-coast  between 


tlie  .Meffiniae  iind  llic 
ilia;  tiiree-seon'  miles 
islands  williin  live  lea 
Of  intended  to  be,  eall 


Kennebec  fivers,  extcnd- 
iiit<i  tile  eotnitfy,  with  all 
rues  of  the  pfeinises  lo  lie, 
•d  the  I'fovinco  of  JIaine. 


Thus  was  the  teffitofy  destined  seven  years  later 
to  bear  the  name  of  New  Hampshire,  first  carved 
from  the  vast  domain  of  Xc'W  England,  whose 
boundaries  were  fixed  by  the  great  circles  of  the 
heavens.  Thus  was  (."apt.  Alason  joint  propri- 
etor of  his  territory  afterwards  known  as  New 
Hampshire,  before  a  singh^  settler  had  built  a 
cabin  on  the  I'asea(a(|ua.  Cajit.  Robert  Gorges, 
'.son  of  Sir  Ferdinando,  was  authorized  to  give 
the  grantees  possession  of  this  new  Province. 
Great  cuthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  colonization 
now  prevailed  in  Knglaud,  extending  from  the 
kilig,  through  all  ranks.  .  .  .  Before  the  year 
1(523  closed,  the  Council  issued  many  patents 
for  land,  in  small  divisions,  to  ])ersons  intending 
to  make  jilantations.  Among  the  grants,  is  one 
to  David  Thomson  and  two  associates,  of  land 
on  the  Pascataqua.  The  bounds  and  extent  of 
this  patent  are  unknown.  Only  the  fact  that 
such  a  jiatent  was  granted  is  [jreservcd.  .  .  . 
The  Council  for  New  Kngland,  in  view  of  the 
many  intended  settlements,  as  well  as  the  few 
already  made,  now  proijosed  to  set  up  a  general 
government  in  New  Kngland.  Capt.  Robert 
Gorges,  recently  I'eturned  from  the  Venetian 
■wars,  was  appointed  Governor,  with  Capt.  Fran- 
cis West,  Capt.  Christopher  Levctt,  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  Plymouth  as  his  Council.  Capt. 
Gorges  arrived  here  the  middle  of  September, 
1623,  having  been  preceded  some  months  by 
Capt.  West,  who  was  Viee-Admiral  of  New 
England  as  well  as  Councillor.  Capt.  Levctt 
came  as  late  as  November.  .  .  .  The  next  year, 
lti24,  war  between  England  and  Spain  broke 
out,  and  drew  off  for  a  while  Gorges  and  Mason 
from  their  interests  in  colonization.  Gorges  was 
Captain  of  the  Castle  and  Island  of  St.  Nicholas, 
at  Plymouth,  a  post  that  he  had  held  for  thirty 
years;  and  he  was  now  wholly  taken  up  with 
the  duties  of  his  office.  Mason's  services  were 
required  as  a  naval  officer  of  experience.  .  .  . 
In  1626  England  plunged  into  a  war  with  France, 
without  having  ended  the  war  with  Spain.  Capt. 
Mason  was  advanced  to  be  Treasurer  and  Pay- 
master of  the  English  armies  employed  in  the 
wars.  There  was  no  time  now  to  think  of 
American  colonization.  His  duties  were  ardu- 
ous. ...  In  1629  peace  was  made  with  France, 
and  the  war  with  Spain  was  coming  to  an  end. 
No  sooner  were  Gorges  and  JIason  a  little  re- 
lieved from  their  public  duties  than  they  Sprang 
at  once  to  their  old  New  England  enterprise. 
They  resolved  to  push  forward  their  interests. 
They  came  to  some  understanding  aliout  a  divis- 
ion of  their  Province  of  Maine.  On  the  7th  of 
November,  1629,  a  day  memorable  in  the  history 
of  New  Hampshire,  the  Council  granted  to  Jla- 
son  a  patent  of  all  that  part  of  the  Province  of 
Elaine  Ij'ing  between  the  Merrimac  and  Pascata- 
qua rivers;  and  Mason  called  it  New  Hampshire, 
out  of  regard  to  the  favor  in  which  he  held 
Hampshire  in  England,  where  he  had  resided 
many  years.  .  .  .  This  grant  had  hardly  been 
made  when  Champlain  was  brought  to  London, 
a  prisoner,  from  Canada,  by  Kirke.  The  French 
had  been  driven  from  that  region.  Gorges  and 
-Mason  procured  immediately  a  grant  from  the 


Council  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  in  the  region  of 
Lake  Champlain,  .-iupposed  to  be  not  only  a  tine 
country  for  peltry,  but  to  contain  vast  mineral 
wealth.  The  Province  was  called  Lacoina  <in 
.account  of  the  numerous  lakes  supposed  or 
known  to  be  there,  and  was  the  most  northern 
grant  hitherto  made  by  the  CouiK^il.  The  patent 
bears  date  Nov.  17,  1629,  only  ten  days  later 
than  Mason's  New  Hampshire  grant.  .  .  .  For 
the  purposi!  of  advancing  the  interests  of  Gorges 
and  Mason  in  Laconia  as  well  as  on  the  Pasca- 
taqua, they  joined  with  llieni  six  merchants  in 
London,  and  rei-eived  from  tlie  Council  a  grant 
dated  Nov.  :i,  16:!  1,  of  a  tract  of  land  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  Pascatacpia  river,  on  the  sea- 
coast  and  within  territory  already  owned  by 
Gorges  and  Mason  in  severalty.  This  jjatent, 
called  the  Pascataqua  Patent,  covered,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  the  present  towns  of 
Portsmouth,  New  Castle,  Rye  and  i)art  of  Green- 
land ;  on  the  cast  side,  Kittery,  Eliot,  the  Ber- 
wicks.  and  the  western  part  of  Lebanon." — C. 
W.  Tuttle,  ('iijiliiiii  John  Jfitmn  (Prince  Soc. 
1'uhlkation.H,  1SS7),  pp.  12-34. 

Also  in:  S.  F.  Haven,  Oranta  under  the  Great 
Council  fur  New  En;i.  (Lowell  Imt.  Lects. :  Eiirly 
Hist.  ofMmK.,pp.  127-162).— J.  P.  Baxter,  ed.. 
Sir  Ferdinumlo  Gorges  iiiul  hia  Province  of  Maine 
(Prince  tSoc.  Pubs.  1»90).— J.  G.  Palfrey,  Jlist.  of 
JVetc  Eng.,  v.  1,  p.  397,  font-note. — See,  also, 
M.\ss.\cnosETTS:  A.  T).  1623-1629;  and  Con- 
NPX'TICUT:  A.  D.  1631. 

A.  D.  1623-1629. — The  Dorchester  Company 
and  the  royal  charter  to  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  See  M.\ss.\- 
CUUSKTTS:  A.  1).  1623-1629. 

A.  D.  1629. — The  new  patent  to  Plymouth 
Colony.  See  ]N[.\ss.\ciiusETTS:  A.  1).  1623-1629 
Pi.Y.MouTir  Colony. 

A.  D.  1629-1630. — The  immigration  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
with  their  charter.  See  .Massacihsetts;  A.  D. 
1629-1630, 

A.  D.  1634-1637. — The  pioneer  settlements 
in  Connecticut.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
1634-1637. 

A.  D.  1635. — Dissolution  of  the  Council  for 
New  England  and  partitioning  of  its  territorial 
claims  by  lot. —  "  The  Council  fur  New  England, 
having  struggled  through  nearly  fifteen  years  of 
maladministration  and  ill-luck,  had  yielded  to 
the  discouragements  which  beset  it.  By  the 
royal  favor,  it  had  triumphed  over  the  rival  Vir- 
ginia Company,  to  be  overwhelmed  in  its  turn 
by  the  just  jealousy  of  Parliament,  and  by  dis- 
sensions among  its  members.  The  Council,  hav- 
ing, by  profuse  and  inconsistent  grants  of  its 
lauds,  exhausted  its  common  property,  as  well 
as  its  credit  with  purchasers  for  keeping  its  en- 
gageiuents,  had  no  motive  to  continue  its  organ- 
ization. Under  these  circumstances,  it  deter- 
mined on  a  resignation  of  its  charter  to  the  king, 
and  a  surrender  of  the  administration  of  its  do- 
main to  a  General  Governor  of  his  appointment, 
on  the  condition  that  all  the  territory,  a  large 
portion  of  which  b}'  its  corporate  action  hail 
already  been  alienated  to  other  parties  [see  above : 
A.  I).  1621-1631],  should  be  granted  in  severalty 
by  the  king  to  the  members  of  the  Council. 
Twelve  associates  accordingly  proceedeil  to  a 
distribution  of  New  England  among  themselves 
by  lot;  and  nothing  was  wanting  to  render  the 
transaction  complete,  and  to  transfer  to  them  the 
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ownership  of  that  vegion,  except  to  oust  the  pre- 
vious patentees,  of  whom  tlie  most  powerful 
body  were  colonists  in  JIassachusetts  Bay.  To 
effect  tliis.  Sir  John  Banl<s,  Attorney-General, 
brouaht  a  writ  of  'quo  warranto'  in  Westmin- 
ster Hall  against  the  Massachusetts  Company 
[see  Mass.\cuusetts:  A.  D.  1634-1637].  .  .  . 
It  seemed  tliat,  when  a  few  more  forms  should 
be  gone  through,  all  would  be  over  with  the 
presumptuous  Colony.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  every- 
tliing  went  on  as  if  Westminster  Hall  had  not 
spolven.  'The  Lord  frustrated  their  design.' 
The  disorders  of  tlie  mother  country  were  a  safe- 
guard of  the  infant  libertv  of  New  England."— 
J.  G.  Palfrey,  JIi.ft.  i>f  Xeic  Eiuj.,  v.  1,  ch.  10.— lu 
the  parcelling  of  New  England  by  lot  among  tlie 
members  of  the  Council,  the  divisions  were: 
(1)  Between  tlie  St.  Croix  and  Pemaquid,  to 
William  Alexander.  (2)  From  Pemaquid  to 
Sagadahoc,  in  part  to  the  JMarquis  of  Hamilton. 
(3)"Between  the  Kennebec  and  Androscoggin; 
and  (4)  from  Sagadahoc  to  Piscataqua,  to  Sir  F. 
Gorges.  (5)  From  Piscatacjua  to  tlie  Naumkeag, 
to  JIason.  (6)  From  the  Naumkeag  round  the 
sea-coast,  by  Cape  Cod  to  Narragansett,  to  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton.  (7)  From  Narragansett 
to  the  half-way  bound,  between  that  and  the 
Connecticut  River,  and  50  miles  up  into  the 
country,  to  Lord-Edward  Gorges.  (8)  From  this 
midway  point  to  the  Connecticut  River,  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle.  (9  and  10)  From  the  Connecti- 
cut to  the  Hudson,  to  the  Duke  of  Leunox.  (11 
aud  r2)  From  the  Hudson  to  the  limits  of  the 
Plymouth  Company's  territory,  to  Lord  3[ul- 
grave. — W.  C.  Bryant  and  S.  H.  Gay,  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.,  c.  1,  p.  'A'i'i,  fuot-note. 

Also  in:  T.  Hutchinson,  Hist,  of  the  Colony  of 
Jifoss.  n,ii/.  i:  1.  /-.  4s_.'-,o. 

A.  D.  1636. —  Providence  Plantation  and 
Roger  Williams.  See  M.\ss.\ciiusetts:  A.  1). 
1030:  and  Kiiode  Isi..\xd:  A.  D.  1636. 

A.  D.  1636-1639. — The  first  American  con- 
stitution.— The  genesis  of  a  state.  See  Con- 
necticut: A.  D.  1030-103i». 

A.  D.  1636-1641.  —  Public  Registry  laws. 
See  L.\w,  Common:  A.  D.  1030-1041. 

A.  D.  1637. — The  Pequot  War. — "Tlie  re- 
gion extending  from  the  bounds  of  Rhode  Island 
to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  was  at  the  time  of 
the  colonization  held  in  strips  of  territoiT  mainly 
by  three  tribes  of  the  natives,  who  had  long  had 
feuds  among  themselves  and  with  other  tribes. 
Tlie^'  were  the  Narragansetts,  the  Jlohegans,  aud 
the  Pequots.  The  Mohegans  were  then  tribu- 
taries of  the  Pequots,  and  were  restive  under 
subjection  to  Iheir  fierce  and  warlike  conquerors, 
who  were  estimated  to  iiuinlier  at  the  time  1,000 
lighting  men.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  whites  was 
to  aggravate  the  dissensions  of  the  tribes,  and  to 
make  alliance  with  one  or  more  of  them.  \Viii- 
tlirop  records  in  March,  1031,  the  visit  to  Boston 
of  a  Connecticut  hidian,  probably  a  Slohegan, 
who  invited  the  English  to  come  and  plant  near 
the  I'iver,  and  who  offered  presents,  with  the 
promise  of  a  profitable  trade.  Hisoliject  proved 
to  be  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  whiles  against 
the  Pequots.  His  errand  was  for  the  time  un- 
successful. Further  advances  of  a  similar  char- 
acter were  made  afterwards,  the  result  being  to 
jiersuade  the  English  that,  sooner  or  later,  Ihey 
would  need  to  interfere  as  umpires,  and  must 
use  discretion  in  a  wi.se  regard  to  what  would 
prove  to  be  for  tlieir  own  interest.     In   1033  the 


Pequots  had  savagely  mutilated  and  murdered  a 
party  of  English  traders,  who,  under  Captain 
Stone,  of  Virginia,  had  gone  up  the  Connecticut. 
The  Boston  magistrates  had  instituted  measures 
to  call  the  Pequots  to  account,  but  nothing 
effectual  was  done.  The  Dutch  had  a  fort  on  the 
river  near  Hartford,  and  the  English  had  built 
one  at  its  mouth.  In  1636  several  settlements 
had  been  made  in  Connecticut  by  the  English 
from  Cambridge,  Dorchester,  and  other  places. 
John  Oldham,  of  Watertown,  had  in  that  year 
been  murdered,  while  on  a  trading  voyage,  by 
some  Indians  belonging  on  Block  Island.  To 
avenge  this  act  our  magistrates  sent  Endicott,  as 
general,  with  a  body  of  90  men,  with  orders  to 
kill  all  the  male  Indians  on  that  island,  sparing 
onlj'  the  women  and  little  children.  He  accom- 
plished his  bloody  work  only  in  part,  but  after 
destroying  all  the  corn-fields  and  wigwams,  he 
turned  to  hunt  the  Pequots  on  the  main.  After 
this  expedition,  which  siniplj'  exasperated  the 
Pequots,  tlie_v  made  a  desperate  effort  to  induce 
the  Narragansetts  to  come  into  a  league  with 
them  against  the  English.  It  seemed  for  a  while 
as  if  they  would  succeed  in  this,  and  the  conse- 
quences would  doubtless  liave  been  most  disas- 
trous to  the  whites.  The  scheme  was  thwarted 
largely  through  the  wise  and  friendly  interven- 
tion of  Roger  Williams,  whose  diplomacy  was 
made  effective  by  the  confidence  which  his  red 
neighbors  had  in  liim.  The  Narragansett  mes- 
sengers then  entered  into  a  friendly  league  with 
the  English  in  Boston.  All  through  the  winter 
of  1637  the  Pequots  continued  to  pick  olf  the 
whites  in  their  territory,  and  they  mutilated,  tor- 
tured, roasted,  and  murdered  at  least  thirty  vic- 
tims, becoming  more  and  more  vindictive  and 
cruel  in  their  doings.  There  w-ere  then  in  Con- 
necticut some  2'}i>  Englishmen,  and,  as  has  been 
said,  about  1,000  Pequot  'braves.'  The  authori- 
ties in  Connecticut  resolutely  started  a  military  or- 
ganization, giving  the  command  to  the  redoubta- 
ble John  Jlason.  a  Low-Country  soldier,  who  had 
recently  gone  from  Dorchester.  JIassachusetts 
and  Pl3fmouth  contributed  their  quotas,  having 
as  allies  the  Mohegans,  of  w-ho.se  fidelity  they 
had  fearful  misgivings,  but  who  proved  con- 
stant though  not  very  effective.  Of  the  100  men 
raised  by  ilassachusetts,  only  about  20,  under 
Captain  Underhill, —  a  good  fighter,  but  a  sorry 
scamp, —  reached  the  scene  in  season  to  Join  with 
Mason  in  surprising  the  unsuspecting  and  sleep- 
ing Pequots  in  one  of  their  forts  near  the  Jlystic. 
Fire,  lead,  and  steel  with  the  infuriated  ven- 
geance of  Puritan  .soldiers  against  murderous  and 
tiendisli  heathen,  did  effectively  the  exterminat- 
ing work.  Hundreds  of  the  savages,  in  their 
maddened  fi-en/.y  of  fear  and  dismay,  were  shot 
or  run  through  as  they  -vvere  iiiip:iled  on  their 
own  palisades  in  their  efforts  to  rush  from  their 
blazing  wigwams,  crowded  within  their  frail  en- 
closures. The  English  showed  no  mercy,  for 
they  felt  none.  ...  A  very  few  of  the  wretched 
.savages  escaped  to  another  fort,  to  whicli  the 
victorious  Engli.sli  followed  them.  This,  how- 
ever, tlicy  soon  abandoned,  taking  refuge,  with 
their  old  people  and  children,  in  the  protection 
of  swauqis  and  thickets.  Here,  too,  the  English, 
who  had  lost  but  two  men  killed,  though  they 
liad  many  woundeil,  and  who  were  now  rein- 
forced, pursued  and  surrounded  them,  allowing 
the  aged  and  the  children,  by  a  parley,  to  come 
out.     The  men,  however,  were  mostly  slain,  aud 
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\\u:  fci'l)lc  remiiuiil.  of  (lioiii  wliicli  sniif;lit  protec- 
tion iimoiig'  tlic  so-called  river  Indians,  hi,;j,lier  up 
the  Connecticut,  iind  umong  the  iMolmwks,  were 
l)Ut  scornfully  received, —  the  Pequot  sachem 
Siissacus,  being  beheaded  by  the  latter,  A  few 
of  the  prisoners  were  sold  in  the  West  Indies  as 
.slaves,  others  were  reduced  to  the  same  humilia- 
tion among  the  Moliegans,  or  as  farm  and  house 
servants  to  the  English.  .  .  .  But  the  alliances 
into  which  the  whites  had  entered  in  order  to  di- 
vide their  savage  foes  were  the  occasions  of 
future  entanglements  in  a  tortuous  policy,  and 
of  later  bloody  struggles  of  an  appalling  char- 
acter. ...  In  all  candor  the  admission  must  be 
made,  that  the  Christian  white  men  .  .  .  allowiid 
themselves  to  be  trained  liy  the  e.\pericnceof  In- 
dian warfare  into  a  savage  cruelty  and  a  des- 
perate vengefulness." — G.  E.  Ellis,  The  Indiana 
of  Eastern  Mass.  (Memorial  Iliit.  of  Boston,  v.  1, 
'pp.  353-254).— "More  than  8(H)  [of  tlie  Pequots} 
liad  been  slain  in  the  war,  and  less  than  3(10  re- 
mained to  share  the  fate  of  cai.itives.  These 
were  distributed  among  the  Narragansets  and 
Slohcgans,  with  the  pledge  that  they  should  no 
more  be  called  Pequots,  nor  inhabit  their  native 
ooiuitry  again.  To  make  the  annihilation  of  the 
race  yet  more  complete,  their  very  name  was  ex- 
tiugiiished  in  Connecticut  by  legislative  act. 
Pecpiot  river  was  called  the  Thames,  Pequot 
town  was  named  New  London." — S.  G.  Arnold, 
Hist,  of  Rhode  Island,  v.  1,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  G.  II.  Hollister,  Hist,  of  Conn.,  ch. 
2-3. — G.  E.  Ellis,  Life  of  John  Mason  (Library  of 
Am.  Biofi.,  series  3,  i\  3). 

A.  D.  1638. — The  purchase,  settlement  and 
naming  of  Rhode  Island. — The  founding  of 
New  Haven  Colony.  See  Rhode  Isi^axd:  A.  D. 
1(J3S-1()40;  and  Connecticut;  A.  I).  1()3S. 

A.  D.  1639. — The  Fundamental  Agreement 
of  New  Haven.    See  Connecticct:  A.  1).  l(i:il). 

A.  D.  1640-1644. — The  growth  of  popula- 
tion and  the  rise  of  towns. — The  end  of  the 
Puritan  exodus. — "Over  20,000  persons  are 
estimated  to  have  arrived  in  New  England  in  the 
fifteen  years  before  the  assembling  of  the  Long 
Parlian'ient  [1640];  one  hundred  and  ninety -eight 
ships  bore  them  over  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  whole 
cost  of  their  trausjiortation,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plantation,  is  computed  at  about 
£300,000,  or  nearly  a  million  of  dollars.  The 
progress  of  settlement  had  been  proportionally 
rapid.  .  .  .  Hingham  was  settled  in  1034.  New- 
bury, Concord,  and  Dedham  were  incorporated 
in  163.5.  And  from  that  date  to  1643.  acts  were 
'"passed  incorjiorating  Lynn,  North  Chelsea,  SiUis- 
bury,  Rowley,  Sudbury,  Braintree,  Woburn, 
Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Wenham,  and  Hull. 
West  of  Worcester,  the  only  town  incorjiorated 
witliin  the  present  limits  of  the  state  was  Spring- 
field, for  wliich  an  act  was  passed  in  1636.  These 
little  mtmicipalities  were,  in  a  measure,  peculiar 
to  New  England;  each  was  sovereign  within  it- 
self ;  each  sustained  a  relation  to  the  whole,  an- 
alogous to  that  which  the  states  of  our  Union 
hold  respectively  to  the  central  power,  or  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  the  idea 
of  the  formation  of  such  communities  was  prob- 
ably derived  front  the  parishes  of  England,  for 
each  town  was  a  parish,  aud  each,  as  it  was  in- 
corporated, was  required  to  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry  as  the  basis  of  its 
grant  of  tnuuicipal  rights.  Four  counties  were 
erected  at  this  time;  Suffolk,  Essex,  iliddlesex, 


and  Old  Norfolk,  all  whicli  were  incorporated  in 
1043.  Each  of  the  first  three  contained  eight 
towns,  and  (Jld  Norfolk  six." — .1.  S.  Barry,  I/ist. 
if  Ma-is.,  V.  1,  ch.S. — "Events  in  England  had 
now  [1()40]  reached  a  crisis,  and  the  Puritan 
liarty,  rising  rapidly  into  power,  no  longer 
looked  to  America  for  a  refuge.  The  great  tide 
of  emigration  ceased  to  How;  but  the  govern- 
ment of  j\Ia.ssachusetts  went  on  wisely  and 
strongly  under  the  alternating  rule  of  Winthrop, 
Dudley,  and  Bellingham.  The  English  troubles 
crippled  the  holders  of  the  JIason  and  Gorges 
grants,  and  the  settlements  in  New  llami)shire — 
whither  Wheelwriglit  had  gone,  and  where  tur- 
Ijulence  had  reigned — were  gradually  added  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.  In  domestic 
matters  everything  went  smoothly.  There  was 
some  trouble  with  Bellingham,  and  Winthrop 
was  again  made  Governor  [16-12].  The  oath  of 
allegiance  to  tlie  King  taken  by  the  magistrates 
was  abandoned,  because  Charles  violated  the 
privileges  of  Parliament,  aud  the  last  vestige  of 
dependence  vanished.  JIassachusetts  was 
divided  into  counties;  and  out  of  a  ludicrous 
c()ntest  about  a  stray  pig.  in  which  deputies  and 
magistrates  took  different  sides,  grew  a  very  im- 
jjortant  controversy  as  to  the  powers  of  deputies 
and  assistants,  which  resulted  [1644]  in  the  divis- 
ion of  the  legislature  into  two  branches,  and  a 
consequent  improvement  in  the  symmetry  and 
solidit}'  of  the  political  system." — H.  C.  Lodge, 
Short  Hist,  of  the  En'j.  Colonies,  ch.  18. — See, 
also,  Towxsiiir  .\nd  Town-mkkting. 

A.  D.  1640-1655; — Colonizing  enterprises  of 
New  Haven  on  the  Delaware.  See  New 
Jersey:  A.  D.  1640-10.J.5. 

A.  D.  1643. — The  confederation  of  the  col- 
onies.—  In  Jlay,  1643,  "a  confederacy,  to  lie 
known  as  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
was  entered  into  at  Boston,  between  delegates 
from  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and  New  Haven 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  on  the  other.  Supi^osed  dangers 
from  the  Indians,  and  their  quarrels  with  the 
Dutch  of  Manhattan,  had  induced  the  peoiilo  of 
Connecticut  to  withdraw  their  formal  objections 
to  this  measure.  Two  commissioners  from  each 
colony  were  to  meet  aimually,  or  oftener,  if 
necessary;  the  sessions  to  be  held  alternately  at 
Boston,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth; 
but  Boston  was  to  have  two  sessions  for  one  at 
each  of  the  other  places.  The  commissioners, 
all  of  whom  must  be  church  members,  were  to 
choose  a  president  from  among  themselves,  and 
everything  was  to  be  decided  by  six  voices  out 
of  the  eight.  No  war  was  to  be  declared  by 
either  colony  without  the  con.sent  of  the  com- 
missioners, to  whose  province  Indian  affairs  and 
foreign  relations  were  especiallv  assigned.  The 
sustentation  of  the  '  truth  and  liberties  of  the 
Gospel' was  declared  to  be  one  great  object  of 
this  alliance.  All  war  expenses  were  to  be  a 
common  charge,  to  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  number  of  male  inhabitants  in  each  colony. 
Runawa.v  servants  and  fugitive  criminals  were 
to  be  delivered  up,  a  provision  afterward  intro- 
duced into  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  commissioners  soon  recommended,  what 
remained  ever  after  the  practice  of  New  England, 
and  ultimatel}'  became,  also,  a  provision  of  the 
United  States  Constitution,  that  judgments  of 
courts  of  law  and  probates  of  wills  in  each  colony 
should  have  full  faith  and  credit  in  all  the  others. 
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The  commissioners  from  >Lassiichusetts,  as  repre- 
senting bj'  fartlie  most  powerful  colony  of  the  alli- 
ance, claimed  an  honorary  precedence,  which  Iho 
others  readily  concedeil.  Plymouth,  though  far 
outgrown  by  jNIassachusetts,  and  even  by  Con- 
necticut, had  made,  however,  some  progress. 
It  now  contained  seven  towns,  and  had  lately 
adopted  a  representative  system.  But  the  old 
town  of  Plymouth  was  in  decay,  the  peojile 
being  drawn  off  to  the  new  settlements.  Brad- 
ford had  remained  governor,  e.xcejit  for  four 
years,  during  two  of  which  he  had  been  re- 
lieved by  Edward  Winslow,  and  the  other  two 
by  Thomas  Prince.  New  Haven  was,  perhajis, 
the  weakest  member  of  the  alliance.  Besides  that 
town,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  principally 
given  to  commerce,  there  were  two  others,  Jlil- 
ford  and  Guilford,  agricultural  settlements: 
Southold,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  also  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of 
New  Haven,  and  a  new  settlement  had  recently 
been  established  at  Stamford.  .  .  .  The  colony 
of  Connecticut,  not  linntcd  to  the  towns  on  the 
river,  to  which  several  new  ones  had  already 
been  added,  included  also  Stratford  and  Fair- 
field, on  the  coast  of  the  Sound,  west  of  New 
Haven.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Southamjiton,  on 
Long  Island,  acknowledged  also  the  jurisdiction 
of  Connecticut.  Fort  Saybrook,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  was  still  an  independent  settlement, 
and  Fenwick,  as  the  head  of  it,  became  a  party 
to  the  articles  of  confederation.  But  the  next 
j-ear  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  Connecticut,  and 
into  that  colony  Saybrook  was  absorbed.  .  .  . 
Gorges's  province  of  jMaine  was  not  received  into 
the  New  England  alliance,  '  because  tlie  people 
there  ran  a  different  course  both  in  their  ministry 
and  civil  administration.'  The  same  objection 
applied  with  still  greater  force  to  Aquiday  and 
Providence."— R.  Hildrcth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  k.ch. 
10  (f.  1). 

Also  ix:  J.  S.  Barry,  Hist.  <if  Mttsf;.,  v.  1,  r!i. 
11.— G.  P.  Fisher,  The  ColoniafEi;,,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  1644. — The  chartering  of  Providence 
Plantation,  and  the  Rhode  Island  Union. 
See  KiioDK  Island:  A.  D.  1088-1(J4T. 

A.  D.  1649-1651. — Under  Cromwell  and  the 
Commonwealth.  See  JI.\ss.\chisetts:  A.  D. 
l(J4i»-l(.i.31. 

A.  D.  1650.  —  Adjustment  of  Connecticut 
boundaries  with  the  Dutch.  See  New  Youk: 
A.  I).  l(j."ii). 

A.  D.  1651-1660. — The  disputed  jurisdiction 
in  Maine.  —  The  claims  of  Massachusetts 
made  good.     Sec/M.\iM;:  A.  D.  lOiy-lOTT. 

A.  D.  1656-1661. — The  persecution  of  Qua- 
kers.    Sei'  .MASsAciirsETTs:   A.  I).  l().")(;-irini. 

A.  D.  1657-1662. — The  Halfway  Covenant. 
See  Boston:   A.  D.  lli.-jT-lWIi). 

A.  D.  1660-1664.  —  The  protection  of  the 
Regicides.  See  Connecticut:  A.  1).  IGGO- 
Ui(it. 

A.  D.  1660-1665. — Under  the  Restored  Mon- 
archy.— The  first  collision  of  Massachusetts 
with  the  crown.  See  Massachusetts:  A.  I). 
1660-166;-,. 

A.  D.  1662. — The  Union  of  Connecticut  and 
New  Haven  by  Royal  Charter.  Seet'oNNF.CTl- 
(vv.  \.  I).   Kii;.'    KiCil, 

A.  D.  1663. —  The  Rhode  Island  charter, 
and  beginning  of  boundary  conflicts  with 
Connecticut.  See  KiioUE  Island:  A.  1).  KKiO- 
166:j. 


A.  D.  1674-1675.— King  Philip's  War:  Its 
causes  and  laeginning. —  "The  Pokanokets  Ijad 
always  rejected  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian 
manners,  and  tlieir  chief  liad  desired  to  insert  in 
a  treaty,  what  the  Puritans  always  rejected,  that 
the  English  should  never  attempt  to  convert  the 
warriors  of  his  tribe  from  the  religion  of  their 
race.  The  aged  Massassoit  —  he  who  had  wel- 
comed the  pilgrims  to  the  soil  of  New  England, 
and  had  opened  his  cabin  to  shelter  the  founder 
of  Rhode  Island  —  now  slept  with  his  fathers, 
and  Philip,  his  son,  had  succeeded  him  as  head 
of  the  allied  tribes.  Repeated  s:Ues  of  land  had 
narrowed  their  domains,  and  the  English  had 
artfully  crowded  them  into  the  tongues  of  lanil, 
as  'most  suitable  and  convenient  for  them,'  and 
as  more  easily  watched.  The  principal  scats  of 
the  Pokanokets  were  the  peiunsulas  which  we 
now  call  Bristol  and  Tiverton.  As  the  English 
villages  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  them,  their 
hunting-grounds  were  put  tmder  culture,  their 
natural  parks  were  turned  into  pastures,  their 
best  fields  for  planting  corn  were  gradually 
alienated,  their  fisheries  were  impaired  by  more 
•skilful  metliods,  till  they  found  themselves  de- 
jirived  of  their  broad  acres,  anil,  by  their  own 
legal  contracts,  driven,  as  it  were,  into  the  sea. 
Collisions  and  mutual  distrust  were  the  neces- 
sary consequence.  There  exists  no  evidence  of 
a  deliberate  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  all  the 
tribes.  The  commencement  of  war  was  acci- 
dental ;  many  of  tlie  Indians  were  in  a  maze,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  and  disposed  to  stand  for 
the  English;  sure  proof  of  no  ripened  con- 
spiracy. But  they  had  the  same  complaints, 
recollections,  and  fears;  and,  when  they  met, 
they  coidd  not  but  grieve  together  at  the  alien- 
ation of  the  domains  of  their  fathers.  They 
spurned  the  English  claim  of  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  were  indignant  that  Indian  chiefs  or 
warriors  should  be  arraigned  before  a  jury. 
And,  when  the  language  of  their  anger  and  sor- 
row was  reported  to  the  men  of  Plymouth  colony 
by  an  Indian  tale-bearer,  fear  professed  to  dis- 
cover in  their  tmguarded  words  the  evidence  of 
an  organized  conspiracy.  The  haughty  Philip, 
who  had  once  before  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render his  'English  arms'  and  paj'  an  onerous 
tribute,  was,  in  1674,  summoned  to  submit  to  an 
examination,  and  could  not  escape  suspicion. 
The  wrath  of  his  tribe  was  roused,  and  the  in- 
former was  murdered.  The  murderers,  in  their 
turn,  were  identilied,  seizeil,  tried  by  a  jury,  of 
which  one  half  were  Indians,  and,  in  June,  167ri, 
on  couviction,  were  hanged.  The  young  men 
of  the  tribe  panted  for  revenge;  without  delay, 
eight  or  nine  of  the  English  were  slain  in  or 
about  Swansey,  and  the  alarm  of  war  spread 
through  the  colonies.  Thus  was  Philip  hurried 
into  'his  rebellion;'  and  he  is  reported  to  have 
wept  as  he  heard  tli;it  a  white  man's  blood  liad 
been  shed,  .  .  .  AVhat  chances  had  he  of  suc- 
cess'; The  English  were  tiniled;  the  Indians  had 
no  alliance,  and  half  of  them  joined  the  English, 
or  were  quiet  spectators  of  tlie  light:  the  Eng- 
lish had  guns  enough;  few  of  the  Indians  were 
well  arincil,  and  they  could  get  no  new  supplies: 
the  English  had  towns  for  their  shelter  and  safe 
retreat  ;  the  miserable  wigwams  of  the  natives 
were  defenceh'ss:  the  Knglish  had  sure  supplies 
of  food;  the  Indians  might  easily  lo.se  their  ju'e- 
carioiLS  stores.  They  rose  without  hope,  and 
they   fought  without  mercy.      For   them  as  a 
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nation  there  was  nn  to-morrow.  ...  At  the  first, 
ulariii,  volunteers  from  Massae.liu.setts  joined  the 
troops  of  I'ly mouth;  on  the  Iwenty-nintli  of 
.June,  -witliin  a  week  from  th(^  l)eginnin^  of 
liostiiities,  tlie  PoUanokets  were  driven  from 
Hlouut  Hope;  and  in  less  than  a  nionlli  I'hilip 
was  a  fugitive  among  the  Nipmiieks,  tlie  in- 
terior tril)es  of  Jlassaeliusetts.  Tlio  little  army 
of  tlie  colonists  tlien  entered  tlie  territory  of  tlie 
Xarragansetts.  and  from  tlie  reluetant  tribe  ex- 
torted a  treaty  of  neutrality,  with  a  promise  to 
deliver  up  every  hostile  Indian.  Victory  seemed 
promptly  assured.  But  it  was  only  the  com- 
mencement of  horrors.  Canonclict,  the  chief 
stichem  of  the  Xarragansetts,  was  the  son  of 
j\[iantononioh ;  and  could  he  forget  his  fatlier's 
wrongs'?  Desolation  extended  ahnig  the  whole 
frontier.  Banished  from  his  patrimony  where 
the  [lilgrims  found  a  friend,  and  from  his  cabin 
which  had  sheltered  exiles,  Philip  and  his  war- 
riors spread  through  the  country,  awakening 
their  race  to  a  warfare  of  extermination." — 
G.  Bancroft,  Hint,  of  the  U.  8.  (dutlwr's  last  rev.), 
pt.  3,  (■/(.  5  (p.  1). — "At  this  time,  according  to 
loose  estimates,  there  may  have  been  some  30,000 
Indians  and  60,000  wliites  in  New  England: 
10,000  of  tlie  former  fit  for  war,  and  15,000  of 
the  latter  capable  of  bearing  arms.  ...  At  the 
outset,  the  Xarragansetts,  numbering  2,000  war- 
riors, did  not  actually  second  Philip's  resistance. 
But  Canonchet.  their  sacliein,  might  well  re- 
member the  death  of  his  father  iMiantouomo 
[who,  taken  prisoner  in  a  war  with  the  Mo- 
hegans,  and  surrendered  by  them  to  the  English, 
in  1643,  with  a  request  for  permission  to  put 
him  to  death,  was  deliberately  returned  to  his 
savage  captors,  on  advice  taken  from  the  min- 
isters at  Boston  —  doomed  to  death  without  his 
knowledge].  .  .  .  No  efforts  at  conciliation  seem 
10  have  been  made  by  either  party;  for  the 
whites  felt  their  superiority  (were  they  not  '  the 
Lord's  chosen  people?');  and  l-'hilip  knew  the 
<lesperate  nature  of  the  struggle  between  united 
and  well-armed  whites,  and  divided  uncontrolled 
savages ;  yet  when  the  emergency  came  he  met 
it,  and  never  faltered  or  plead  from  that  day 
forth."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The  New  Emj.  Hist.,  v. 
1,  ch.  40. 

Also  ix:  B.  Church,  Ilixi.  of  King  Philip's 
]Vi(r  (Prince  Soc.  Pub.  1867).  — S.  G.  Drake,  Ah- 
original  Itaces  of  N.  Am.,  bk.  '.'>. 

A.  D.  1675  (July — September).  —  King 
Philip's  'War  :  Savage  successes  of  the  Indian 
enemy. — Increasing  rage  and  terror  among 
the  colonists. — The  Xipiiiucks,  into  whose  coun- 
try Philip  retreated,  "had  already  commenced 
hostilities  by  attacking  Mendon.  Tliey  waylaid 
and  killed  Captain  llutchinson,  a  son  of  the 
famous  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  and  16  out  of  a  party 
of  30  sent  from  Boston  to  Brooktield  to  parley 
with  them.  Attacking  Brookfield  itself,  they 
burned  it,  except  one  fortified  house.  The  in- 
habitants were  saved  by  JIajor  Willard,  who,  on 
information  of  their  danger,  came  with  a  troop 
of  horse  from  Lancaster,  thirty  miles  through 
the  woods,  to  their  rescue.  A  body  of  troops 
presently  arrived  from  the  eastward,  and  were 
stationed  for  some  time  at  Brookfield.  The 
colonists  now  found  that  by  driving  Philip  to 
extremity  they  had  roused  a  host  of  unexpected 
enemies.  The  River  Indians,  anticipating  an  in- 
tended attack  upon  tlu'iii.  joined  the  assailants. 
Deertield  and  Xorthtield,  the  northernmost  towns 


on  the  Conneelieut  River,  settled  within  a  few 
years  past,  were  attackc^l  and  S(!veral  of  the  in- 
habitants killed  and  wounded.  Ca|)tain  lieers, 
.sent  from  lladley  to  their  relief  with  a  convoy 
of  provisions,  was  surprised  near  Xorlhlield  and 
slain,  with  20  of  his  men.  Northfield  was  aban- 
doned and  burned  by  the  Indians.  .  .  .  Driven 
to  the  necessity  of  defensive  warfare,  tlio.se  in 
command  on  the  river  determined  to  establish  a 
magazine  and  garrison  at  lladley.  Captain 
Lathrop,  who  had  been  dispatched  from  tlic 
eastward  to  the  assistance  of  the  river  towns, 
was  sent  with  80  men.  tlu^  llower  of  tli(;  youth  of 
E.<sex  county,  to  guard  the  wagons  intendiid  to 
convey  to  itadley  3,000  bushels  of  unthresheil 
wheat,  the  produce  of  the  fertile  Deerlield 
meadows.  Just  before  arriving  at  Deerfield, 
near  a  small  stream  still  known  as  Bloody  Brook, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  abrupt  conical  Sugar 
Loaf,  the  southern  termination  of  the  Deertield 
mountain,  Lathrop  fell  into  an  amlnish,  and. 
after  a  brave  resistance,  jierished  there  with  all 
his  company.  ('a[itain  Moseley,  stationed  at 
Deertield,  marched  to  his  assistance,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  help  him.  That  town,  ahso,  was  aban- 
doned, and  burned  by  the  Indians.  Springfield, 
about  the  same  time,  was  set  on  fire,  but  was 
partially  saved  by  the  arrival  of  Major  Treat, 
with  aid  from  Connecticut.  Hatfield,  now 
the  frontier  town  on  the  north,  was  vigorously 
attacked,  but  the  garrison  succeeded  in  re- 
pelling the  assailants.  Meanwhile,  hostilities 
were  spreading;  the  Indians  on  the  Merrimac 
began  to  attack  the  towns  in  their  vicinity;  and 
the  whole  of  Massachusetts  'n'as  soon  in  the  ut- 
most alarm.  Except  in  the  immediate  neighbor 
hood  of  Boston,  the  country  still  remaineil  an  im- 
mense forest,  dotted  by  a  few  openings.  The  fron- 
tiersettlenicnts  .  .  .  were  mostly  broken  up,  and 
the  inhabitants,  retiring  towards  Boston,  spread 
everywhere  dread  and  intense  hatred  of  '  the 
bloody  heathen.'  Even  tlie  praying  Indians,  and 
the  small  dependent  and  tributary  tribes,  became 
objects  of  suspicion  and  terror.  .  .  .  Not  con- 
tent with  realities  sufficiently  frightful,  super- 
stition, as  usual,  added  bugbears  of  her  own. 
Indian  bows  were  seen  in  the  sky,  and  scalps  in 
the  moon.  The  northern  lights  became  an 
object  of  terror.  Phantom  horsemen  careered 
among  the  clouds,  or  were  heard  to  gallop  in- 
visible through  the  air.  The  howling  of  wolves 
was  turned  into  a  terrible  omen.  The  war  was 
regarded  as  a  special  judgment  in  punishment  of 
prevailing  sins.  .  .  .  About  the  time  of  the  first 
collision  with  Philip,  the  Tarenteens,  or  Eastern 
Indians,  had  attacked  the  settlements  in  Maine 
and  New  Hampshire,  plundering  and  burning 
tlie  houses,  and  massacring  such  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  fell  into  their  hands.  This  sudden  diffu- 
sion of  hostilities  and  vigor  of  attack  from  oppo- 
site quarters,  made  the  colonists  believe  that 
Philip  had  long  been  plotting  and  had  gradually 
matured  an  extensive  conspiracy,  into  which 
most  of  the  tribes  had  deliberately  entered,  for 
the  extermination  of  the  whites.  This  belief  in- 
furiated the  colonists,  and  suggested  some  very 
<luestionabIe  proceedings.  .  .  .  But  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  deliberate  concert;  nor,  in  fact, 
were  the  Indians  united.  Had  they  been  so,  the 
war  would  have  been  far  more  serious.  The 
Connecticut  tribes  proved  faithful,  and  that 
colony  remained  untouched.  Even  the  Narra- 
gansetts,  the  most  powerful  confederacy  in  New 
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England,  in  spite  of  so  many  former  provoca- 
tions, had  not  yet  taken  up  arms.  But  they 
■were  strongly  suspected  of  intention  to  do  so, 
and  were  accused,  notwithstanding  their  recent 
assurances,  of  giving  aid  and  shelter  to  the  hos- 
tile tribes."— R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  v. 
1,  ch.  14. 

Also  in  :  R.  Markham,  ffist.  of  King  Philip's 
Wm:  ch.  7-8.— G.  H.  Hollister,  Hist,  of  Conn., 
i:  1,  ch.  12.— iL  A.  Green,  Springfield,  1036-1886, 
cit.  9. 

A.  D.  167s  (October— December). —King 
Philip's  War  :  The  crushing  of  the  Narragan- 
setts. — ■■The  attitude  of  the  powerful  Xarra- 
gansett  tribe  was  regarded  with  anxiety.  It  was 
known  that,  so  far  from  keeping  their  compact 
to  surrender  such  enemies  of  the  English  as 
should  fall  into  their  hands,  they  had  harbored 
numbers  of  Philip's  dispersed  retainers  and  allies. 
While  the  Federal  Commissioners  were  in  session 
at  Boston  [October],  Canonchet,  sachem  of  the 
Narragansctts,  came  thither  with  other  chiefs, 
and  promised  that  the  hostile  Indians  whom  they 
acknowledged  to  be  then  under  their  protection 
should  be  surrendered  within  ten  days.  But 
probably  the  course  of  events  on  Connecticut 
River  emboldened  them.  At  all  events,  they  did 
not  keep  their  engagement.  The  day  for  the 
surrender  came  and  went,  and  no  Indians  ap- 
peai-ed.  If  that  faithless  tribe,  the  most  power- 
ful in  New  England,  should  assume  active  hos- 
tilities, a  terrible  desolation  would  ensue.  The 
Commissioners  moved  promptly.  The  fifth  day 
after  the  breach  of  the  treaty  found  them  reas- 
sembled after  a  short  recess.  They  immediately 
determined  to  raise  an  additional  force  of  1,000 
men  for  service  in  the  Narragansett  country. 
They  appointed  Governor  Wiuslow.  of  Plymouth, 
to  be  commander-in-chief,  and  desired  the  colony 
of  Connecticut  to  name  bis  lieutenant.  The 
General  was  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  within  six  weeks,  '  a  solemn  day  of  prayer 
and  humiliation '  being  kept  through  all  the  colo- 
nies meanwhile.  .  .  .  Time  ■n'as  thus  given  to 
the  Narragansctts  to  make  their  peace  '  by  actual 
performance  of  their  covenants  made  with  the 
Commissioners;  as  also  making  reparation  for 
all  damages  sustained  by  their  neglect  hitherto, 
together  with  security  for  their  further  fidelity.' 
...  It  is  not  known  whether  Philip  was  among 
the  Narra.gansetts  at  this  time.  Under  whatever 
influence  it  was,  whether  from  stupidity  or  from 
confidence,  they  made  no  further  attempt  at  pacifi- 
cation. .  .  .  Tlie  Massachusetts  troops  marched 
from  Dedham  to  Attleborough  on  the  day  before 
that  wiiicli  bad  been  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  them  to  meet  the  Plynmulli  levy  at 
the  northeastern  corner  of  the  Narragansett 
country.  The  following  day  they  i^eached  See- 
konk.  A  week  earlier,  the  few  English  ho\ises 
at  Quinsigamond  (Worcester)  had  been  burned 
by  a  party  of  natives;  and  a  few  days  later,  the 
house  of  .Jeremiah  Bull,  at  Petty(iuamscott, 
which  had  bei^i  designated  as  the  place  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  the  English,  was  fired,  and 
ten  men  and  Wvf  women  and  children,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  it,  were  put  to  death.  .  .  .  The 
place  where  the  Narragansctts  were  to  be  sought 
was  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  South  Kingston, 
18  miles  distant,  in  a  northwesterly  direction, 
from  Pettyquamscott,  and  a  little  further  from 
that  Pequol  fort  to  the  southwest,  which  had 
been  destroyed  by  tlie  force  under  Captain  JIason 


forty  years  before.  According  to  information 
afterwards  received  from  a  captive,  the  Indian 
warriors  here  collected  were  no  fewer  than 
3,500.  They  were  on  their  guard,  and  had  forti- 
fied their  hold  to  the  best  of  tlieir  skill.  It  was 
on  a  solid  piece  of  upland  of  five  or  si.x  acres, 
wholly  surrounded  by  a  swamp.  On  the  inner 
side  of  this  natural  defence  thej'  had  driven  rows 
of  palisades,  making  a  barrier  nearly  a  rod  in 
thickness;  and  the  only  entrance  to  the  enclosure 
was  over  a  rude  bridge  consisting  of  a  felled 
tree,  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  the 
bridge  being  protected  by  a  block-house.  The 
English  [whose  forces,  after  a  considerable  delay 
of  the  Connecticut  troops,  had  been  all  assembled 
at  Pcttyquamscott  on  Saturday,  December  18], 
breaking  up  their  camp  [on  the  morning  of  the 
19tli]  while  it  was  yet  dark,  arrived  before  the 
place  at  one  o'clock  after  noon.  Having  passed, 
without  shelter,  a  very  cold  night,  the\^  had  made 
a  march  of  18  miles  through  deep  snow,  scarcely 
halting  to  refresh  themselves  with  food.  In  this 
condition  they  immediately  advanced  to  the  at- 
tack. The  Jiassachusetts  troops  were  in  the  van 
of  the  storming  column;  next  came  the  two 
Plymouth  companies;  and  then  the  force  from 
Connecticut.  The  foremost  of  the  assailants 
were  received  with  a  well-directed  fire,"  and 
seven  of  their  captains  were  killed  or  mortally 
wounded.  ' '  Nothing  discouraged  by  the  fall  of 
their  leaders,  the  men  pressed  on,  and  a  sharp 
conflict  followed,  which,  with  fluctuating  suc- 
cess, lasted  for  two  or  three  hours.  Once  the 
assailants  were  beaten  out  of  the  fort ;  but  they 
presently  rallied  and  regained  their  ground. 
There  was  nothing  for  either  party  but  to  con- 
quer or  die,  enclosed  together  as  they  were.  At 
length  victory  declared  for  the  English,  who 
finished  tlieir  work  hy  setting  tire  to  the  wig- 
wams within  the  fort.  They  lost  70  men  killed 
and  150  wounded.  Of  the  Connecticut  contin- 
gent alone,  out  of  300  men  40  were  killed  and  as 
many  wounded.  The  number  of  the  enemy  tliat 
perished  is  uncertain.  .  .  .  What  is  both  certain 
and  material  is  that  on  that  day  the  military 
strength  of  the  formidable  Narragansett  tribe 
was  irreparably  broken." — J.  G.  Palfrey,  Cum- 
pcndious  Hist,  of  New  Eng.,  bk.  3,  cli.  3  (0.  3). 

Also  in  :  S.  G.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rhode  Island, 
V.  1,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1676-1678.— King  Philip's  'War:  The 
end  of  the  conflict. —  ■  While  the  overthrow  of 
the  Narra.gansetts  changed  the  face  of  things,  it 
was  far  from  putting  an  end  to  the  "ivar.  It 
showed  that  when  the  w'hite  man  could  find  his 
enemy  he  could  deal  crushing  lilows,  but  the 
Indian  was  not  always  so  easy  to  find.  Before 
the  end  of  .January  Winslow's  little  army  was 
partially  disbanded  for  want  of  food,  and  its 
three  contingents  fell  back  upon  Stonington, 
Boston,  and  Plymouth.  Early  in  February  the 
Federal  Commissioners  called  for  a  new  levy  of 
GOO  men  to  assemble  at  Brookfield.  for  the  NijD- 
mucks  were  beginning  to  renew  tlieir  incursions, 
and  after  an  interval  of  six  montlis  the  figure  of 
Philip  again  ai)|)ears  for  a  moment  upon  the 
scene.  '\Vhat  he  had  been  doing  or  where  he 
had  been,  since  the  Brookfield  fight  in  August, 
was  never  known.  When  in  February,  1676,  he 
reappeared,  it  was  still  in  company  with  his 
allies  the  Nipmucks,  in  their  bloody  assault  upon 
Lancaster.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  at  sun- 
rise the  Indians  came  swarming  into  the  lovely 
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village.  Danger  hail  already  been  apprehended, 
the  pastor.  Joseph  Koulandson,  the  only  Har- 
vard graduiile  cd'  IC).")','.  had  gone  to  lioslon  to 
solicit,  aid.  and  Caplain  Wadswort.h's  eoinpany 
was  slowly  making  its  way  over  tlie  dillicnlt 
roads  Ifon;  Warllioroiigh,  but  the  Indians  were 
beforehand.  Several  houses  were  at  oneo  sur- 
rounded and  set  on  fire,  and  men,  women,  and 
children  began  falling  under  tiie  tomahawk. 
The  minister'.s  house  was  large  and  strongly 
built,  and  more  than  forty  people  found  shelter 
there  until  at  length  it  took  tire  and  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  llanies.  Oidy  one  escaped,  a 
dozen  or  more  were  slain,  an<l  the  rest,  eliielly 
women  and  ehildren,  taken  eaptive.  .  .  .  Among 
the  captives  was  .Maiy  Kowlandson,  the  minis- 
ter's wife,  who  afterward  wrote  the  story  of  her 
sad  e,\periences.  ...  It  was  a  busy  winter  and 
spring  for  the.se  Nipmiteks.  I'efore  February 
was  over,  their  exploit  at  Lancasti-r  was  followed 
by  a  shocking  massacre  at  Medfield.  Tliey 
sacked  and  desli'oyed  the  towns  of  Worcester, 
Marlborough,  ^[endon,  and  (iroton,  and  even 
burned  some  houses  in  AVeymouth,  w'ithin  a 
dozen  miles  of  Boston.  ^Murderous  attacks  were 
made  upon  Sudbury,  Chelmsford,  Springtield, 
Hatticld,  Hadley,  .\orlhaniptoii,  Wrentham, 
Andover,  Bridgewater,  Scituate,  and  Jliddle- 
borough.  On  tli<:  18lh  of  .\[iril  Captain  Wads- 
worth,  with  70  men,  was  drawn  into  an  ambush 
near  Sudbury,  siu'rounded  by  .'jKO  Nipmueks, 
and  killed  with  .50  of  his  men;  six  unfortunate 
captives  were  burned  alive  over  slow  tires.  But 
AVadsworth's  party  made  the  enemy  pay  dearly 
for  his  victory;  that  afternoon  VM  Nipmueks 
bit  the  (lust.  In  such  wise,  by  killing  two  or 
three  for  one,  did  the  English  wear  out  and 
annihilate  their  adversaries.  Just  one  month 
from  that  day.  Captain  Turner  surpri.sed  and 
slaughtered  300  of  these  warriors  near  the  falls 
of  the  Connecticut  river  which  have  since  borne 
his  name,  and  this  blow  at  last  broke  the  strength 
of  the  Nipmueks.  Meanwhile  the  Narragansetts 
an<l  Wampanoags  had  burned  the  towns  of  War- 
wick and  Providence.  After  the  wholesale  ruin 
of  the  great  swamp  fight,  Canonehet  had  still 
some  (iOO  01'  TOO  warriors  left,  and  with  these,  on 
the  2(ith  of  March,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paw- 
tuxet,  he  surprised  a  company  of  50  Plymouth 
men,  under  Cajitain  Pierce,  and  slew  them  all, 
but  not  until  he  had  lost  1-10  of  his  best  warriors. 
Ten  days  later.  Captain  Denison,  with  his  Con- 
necticut company,  defeated  and  captured  Canon- 
ehet, and  the  proud  son  of  Miantonomo  met  the 
same  fate  as  his  father.  lie  was  handed  over  to 
the  .Mohegans  and  tomahawked.  .  .  .  The  fall 
of  Canonehet  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
In  four  sharp  tights  in  the  last  week  of  .lune. 
Major  Talcott  of  Hartford  slew  from  300  to  400 
warriors,  being  nearly  all  that  were  left  of  the 
Narragansetts;  and  during  the  month  of  July 
Captain  Church  patrolled  the  country  about 
Taunton,  making  prisoners  of  the  Wampanoags. 
Once  more  King  Philip,  shorn  of  his  prestige, 
comes  upon  the  scene.  .  .  .  Defeated  at  Taun- 
ton, the  son  of  Massasoit  was  hunted  by  Church 
to  his  ancient  lair  at  Bristol  Neck  and  there," 
betrayed  bj"  one  of  his  own  followers,  he  was 
surprised  on  the  morning  of  August  12,  and  shot 
as  he  attempted  to  Hy.  "His  severed  head  was 
sent  to  Plymouth,  where  it  was  mounted  on  a 
pole  and  exiiosed  aloft  upon  the  villa,ge  green, 
wiiile    the    mcetina-house    IjcU    summoned    the 


townspeople  to  a  special  service  of  thaid<sgiving. 
.  .  .  By  midsununer  of  1078  the  Imlians  had 
been  everywhere  suppressed,  anfl  there  was 
|ii'ace  in  the  land.  ...  In  Massachusetts  and 
Plymouth  .  .  .  the  destruction  of  lib;  .and  prop- 
erly had  been  simply  frightful.  Of  'JO  towns,  13 
had  been  lUterly  di^stroyed,  while  more  than  40 
others  Inid  been  the  scene  of  fire  and  slaughter. 
Out  of  this  little  society  nearly  1,000  staunch 
mcai  .  .  .  had  lost  their  lives,  while  of  lli(^  scores 
of  fair  women  and  poor  little  children  that  had 
perished  under  the  ruthless  tomahawk,  one  can 
li.irilly  give  an  accurate  account.  .  .  .  J'ut  .  .  . 
henceforth  the  red  man  figures  no  more  in  the 
history  of  New  England,  except  as  an  ally  of  the 
French  in  bloody  raids  upon  the  frontier." — J. 
Fiske,  77te  Bef/iH»inr/.i  iif  A'ew  Ear/.,  ch.  .5. 

Also  in:  AV.  Hubbard,  Hut.  nf  the  Indian 
W.ir.'i  in  X.  En;/..  ,d  by  S.  G.  Dmf.r.  r.  1.— Mr.s. 
Kowlandson.  yarratire  of  (.'iijitiriti/. 

A.  D.  1684-1686.— The  overthrow  of  the 
Massachusetts  charter.  See  Massacuusf-TTS: 
A.  I).  l(i7Ul(iS(;. 

A.  D.  1685-1687.— The  overthrow  of  the 
Connecticut  charter.  See  CoNNKCTicfT:  A.  1). 
Ii;s,5-l(i,s7. 

A.  D.  1686.  —  The  consolidation  of  the 
"Territory  and  Dominion  of  New  England" 
under  a  royal  governor-general.  —  "It  was 
.  ,  .  determined  in  the  Privy  Council  that  Con- 
necticut, New  Plymouth,  and  Uhode  Lsland 
should  be  united  with  ^Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  thcNarragansett  country, 
and  lie  made  'one  entire  government,  the  better 
to  defend  themselves  against  invasion.'  This 
was  good  policy  for  England.  It  was  the  despotic 
idea  of  consolidation.  It  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
publican system  of  confederation.  .  .  .  Consoli- 
dation was  indeed  the  best  mode  of  establishing 
in  his  colonies  the  direct  government  which 
Charles  liad  adopted  in  November,  1684,  and 
which  James  was  now  to  enforce.  .  .  .  For 
more  than  twenty  years  James  had  been  trying 
his  '  'prentice  hand  '  upon  New  York.  The  "time 
had  now  come  when  he  was  to  use  his  master 
hand  on  New  England.  .  .  .  B_y  the  advice  of 
Sunderland,  James  commissioned  Colonel  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  to  be  captain  general  and  gov- 
ernor-in-chief over  his  '  Territory  and  Donnuiou 
of  New  England  in  America,'  which  meant 
JIassachusetts  Bay,  New  Plymouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, JIaine,  and  the  Narragansett  country,  or 
the  King's  Province.  Andros 's  conunission  was 
drawn  in  the  traditional  form,  settled  by  the 
Plantation  Board  for  those  of  other  royal  gover- 
nors in  Virginia,  Jamaica,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Its  substance,  however,  was  much  more  despotic. 
Andros  was  authorized,  with  the  consent  of  a 
council  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  make  laws 
and  levy  taxes,  and  to  govern  the  territory  of 
New  England  in  obedience  to  its  .sovereign's  In- 
structions, and  according  to  the  laws  then  in 
force,  or  afterward  to  be  established.  ...  To 
.secure  Andros  in  his  government,  two  com- 
panies of  regular  soldiers,  chiefl_v  Iilsh  Papists, 
were  raised  in  London  and  placed  under  his 
orders." — J.  R.  Brodliead,  Hist,  of  the  Sttite  of 
J^'ein  York,  v.  3,  ch.  9. — See,  also,  M.\ss.\ciiu- 
SETTs:  A.  D.  1671-1686;  and  Connecticut: 
A.  D.  168.5-1687. 

A.  D.  1688. — New  York  and  New  Jersey 
brought  under  the  governor-generalship  of 
Andros.     See  New  York;  A.  I).  1(J88. 
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A.  D.  1689. — The  bloodless  revolution,  ar- 
rest of  Andros,  and  proclamation  of  William 
and  Mary.  See  ^Iassaciusetts:  A.  1).  lU.sG- 
1G89. 

A.  D.  1689-1697.— King  William's  War  (the 
First  Intercolonial  War).  SeeCAN.\DA:  A.  D. 
IGS'J-loyiJ;  and  KiD-'-liJ'JT. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  United  Statics  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  IfillO. 

A.  D.  1692. — The  charter  to  Massachusetts 
as  a  royal  province. — Plymouth  absorbed.  Sie 
.Massaciu-sktts:  A.  I).  KiMtl-KiitJ. 

A.  D.  1692.— The  Salem  Witchcraft  mad- 
ness. Sec  Massaciiisetts:  a.  D.  I(i92;iuul 
16!fi-lCU3. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures. — Oppressive  commercial  policy 
of  England.  See  I'nited  Sta'IKs  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  10'.i(i-i;49. 

A.  D.  1702-1710. —  Queen  Anne's  War  (the 
Second  Intercolonial  War) :  Border  incur- 
sions by  the  French  and  Indians. — The  final 
conquest  of  Acadia. — "But  a  few  jears  of  [jeaee 
succeeded  the  treaty  of  Kyswick.  First  came 
the  contest  in  Europe  over  the  Spanish  succes- 
sion," and  then  the  recognition  of  "the  Pre- 
tender" by  Louis  XIV.  "This  recognition  was. 
of  course,  a  challenge  to  England  and  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  war.  William  III.  died  in 
JIarch,  1702,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the 
sister  of  his  wife,  and  daugliter  of  James  II. 
War  was  declared  by  England  against  France. 
May  1.5th,  1702.  The  contest  that  followed  is 
•  known  in  European  history  as  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession;  in  American  history  it  is 
usually  called  Queen  Anne's  War;  or  the  Second 
Intercolonial  War.  On  one  side  were  France. 
Spain,  and  Bavaria;  on  the  other,  England.  Hol- 
land, Savoy,  Austria.  Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Den- 
mark. It  was  in  this  war  that  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  won  his  fame.  To  the  people  of 
Xew  England,  war  between  France  and  England 
meant  the  hideous  midnight  war-whoop,  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  burning  liamlets, 
and  hoiTible  captivity.  To  provide  against  it,  a 
conference  was  ealh-d  to  meet  at  Falmouth,  on 
C'aseo  Bay,  in  June,  1703,  when  Governor  Dud- 
ley, of  JIassachuselts,  met  many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Abenaiiuis.  The  Indians,  professing  to  have 
no  thought  of  war,  promised  peace  and  friend- 
ship by  their  accustomed  tokens.  .  .  .  But,  as 
usual,  only  a  part  of  the  tribes  had  been  brought 
into  the  alliance."  and  some  lawless  provocations 
Ijy  a  party  of  English  marauders  soon  drove  the 
iVbcnaiiuis  again  into  tlieir  old  French  Alliance. 
"By  August,  .500  French  and  Indians  were  as- 
.senibled,  ready  for  incursions  into  the  Xew  Eng- 
land settlements.  They  divided  into  .several 
bands  and  fell  upon  a  number  of  places  at  the 
same  lime.  Wells.  Saco,  and  Casco  were  again 
among  the  doomed  villages,  l)ut  the  fort  at  t'asco 
was  not  taken,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  an  armed 
vessel  tiniler  Captain  Southwick.  About  l.'jO 
persons  were  killed  or  captured  in  these  allaeks." 
In  February,  the  town  of  Deerlield,  .Massachu- 
setts, was  destroyed,  47  of  the  inliabitanis  were 
killed  and  112  caiTied  away  captive.  "(Jnthe 
;!Oth  of  July,  the  town  of  Lancaster  was  assailed, 
and  a  few  people  were  killed,  .seven  1)uil(lings 
burned,  and  much  jiroperty  destroyed.  These 
and  other  depredations  of  war-parties  along  the 
coasts  filled  X'ew  England  with  consternalion. 
...    It  was  .   .   .   resolveil  to  lit  out   an   expedi- 


tion for  retaliation,  and  as  usual  the  people  of 
Acadia  were  selected  to  e.xpiate  the  sins  of  the 
Indians  and  Canadians.  Colonel  Benjamin 
Church  was  put  in  command  of  .5.00  men,  14 
transports,  and  36  whale-boats,  convoyed  by 
three  ships  of  war.  Sailing  from  Boston  in  -May, 
1704,"  Church  ravaged  the  les.ser  French  .settle- 
ments on  the  Acadian  coast,  but  ventured  no  at- 
tack on  Port  Koyal.  "In  170.5,  4.50  men  under 
Subercase  —  soldiers,  Canadian  peasants,  adven- 
turers, and  Indians,  well  armed,  and  with  ra- 
tions for  twent}'  days,  blankets  and  tents  —  set 
out  to  destroy  the  pjUglish  settlements  in  X'^ew- 
foundland,  marching  on  snow-shoes.  They  took 
Petit  Havre  and  St.  John's,  and  devastated  all 
the  little  settlements  along  the  eastern  coast,  and 
the  English  trade  was  for  the  time  completelj' 
l)roken  up.  Subercase  was  made  Governor  of 
Acadia  in  1706.  The  following  spiing  New  Eng- 
land sent  Colonel  March  to  Port  Royal  with  two 
regiments,  but  he  returned  without  assaulting 
the  fort.  Governor  Dudley  forbade  the  troops 
to  land  when  they  came  back  to  Boston,  and 
ordered  them  to  go  again.  Colonel  Jlarch  was 
ill,  and  Colonel  Waiuwright  took  command;  but 
after  a  pretence  of  besieging  the  fort  for  eleven 
days  he  retired  with  small  loss,  the  e,\pedition 
having  cost  IVIassachusetts  £2,200.  In  1708  a 
council  at  Montreal  decided  to  send  a  large  num- 
ber of  Canadians  and  Indians  to  devastate  X'ew 
England.  But  after  a  long  inarch  through  the 
almost  impassable  mountain  region  of  northern 
X'ew  Hampshire,  a  murderous  attack  on  Haver- 
hill, in  which  30  or  40  were  killed,  was  the  only 
result.  ...  In  1709  a  plan  was  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  capture  of  New  France  by  a  fleet 
and  five  regiments  of  Sritish  soldiers  aided  by 
the  colonists.  But  a  defeat  in  Portugal  called 
away  the  ships  destined  for  America,  and  a  force 
gathered  at  Lake  Champlain  luider  Colonel 
Nicholson  for  a  land  attack  was  so  reduced  by 
sickness  —  said  to  have  resulted  from  the  poison- 
ing of  a  spring  Ijj-  Indians  —  that  they  burned 
their  canoes  and  retreated.  The  ne.vt  year, 
Nicholson  was  furnished  with  si.\  ships  of  war, 
thirty  transports,  and  one  British  and  four  X'ew 
England  regiments  for  the  capture  of  Port  Royal. 
Subercase  had  only  260  men  and  an  insufficient 
supjily  of  provisions. "  He  surrendered  after  a 
short  bombardment,  "and  on  the  16th  of  Oc- 
tober the  starving  and  ragged  garrison  marched 
out  to  be  sent  to  France.  For  the  last  time  the 
Fi'cnch  flag  was  hauled  down  from  the  fort,  and 
Port  Royal  was  henceforth  an  English  fortress, 
which  was  re-named  Annapolis  Royal,  in  honor 
of  IJueen  Aime. " — R.  Johnson.  Jlix/.  nftlic  Frcnc/i 
Wiir,  ch.  8.  — "  With  a  change  of  masters  came  a 
change  of  names.  Acadie  was  again  called 
'Xova  Scotia'  —  the  name  bestowed  upon  it  b_v 
James  I.  in  1621;  and  Port  Royal,  'Annapolis.'" 
—  R.  Brown,  JI/'kI.  nf  t/ic  Idniid  nf  C'njtf  Breton, 
httei-  8. 

Also  in;  P.  II.  Sniilh,  Acadia,  pp.  108-111.— 
S<r,  also,  Canaoa  :    A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1722-1725. — Renewed  war  with  the 
northeastern  Indians.  See  Xov.v  S(  oTi.v:  AD. 
1713-1730. 

A.  D.  1744.— King  George's  War  (the  Third 
Intercolonial  War):  Hostilities  in  Nova 
Scotia. —  "The  war  thai  had  prevailed  for  sev- 
eral years  between  Mritain  and  Spain  [see  Eno- 
i..\Ni>:  .\.  D.  1739-174l|.  inllicted  U|)on  the  greater 
numlur  of  the  British   luovinces  of  .\nierica  no 
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fartlicr  sliiirc  of  its  evils  than  the  burdc^u  of  (•im- 
triliiitiiij;  to  the  expeditions  of  Ailiiiinil  Vemon. 
and  the  waste  of  life  liy  which  iiis  disastrous 
naval  canipidiins  were  siniialized.  (Iidy  f^outh 
Carolina  and  (Jeorgia  had  been  exposed  to  iietual 
attack  and  danger.  Hut  this  j'ear  [1744],  by  an 
onlargenieni-  of  the  hostile  relations  of  the  parent 
state,  the  scene  of  war  was  extended  to  the  more 
northern  provinces.  The  French,  though  pro- 
fessing peace  with  IJrilain,  had  rcpcatedlv  given 
assistance  to  Spain;  while  the  British  king,  as 
Elector  of  Hanover,  had  espoused  th<'  (piarrel  of 
the  emperor  of  Germany  with  the  French  nion 
arch;  an<l  after  various  mutual  threats  and  deni 
onstrations  of  hostility  that  consequently  ensued 
between  15ritain  and  Franoe,  war  [the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession]  was  now  formally  de- 
clared by  these  states  against  each  other  [see 
'  AusTiu.\";  A.  D.  1718-1738,  and  aflerl.  The 
French  colonists  in  America,  having  been  a])- 
prized  of  this  event  before  it  was  known  in  New 
England,  were  tempted  to  improve  the  advan- 
tage of  tlieir  prior  intelligence  by  an  instant  and 
imexijeeted  commencement  of  hostilities,  which 
accordingl}'  broke  forth  withovit  ucjtice  or  delay 
iu  the  quarter  of  Nova  Scotia.  .  .  .  Ontheishind 
of  Canso,  adjoining  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  Britisli  had  formed  a  settlement,  which  was 
resorted  to  by  the  lishernien  of  New  England, 
and  defended  by  a  small  fortification  garri.soned 
by  a  detachment  of  troops  from  Annapolis.  .  .  . 
Duquesnel,  the  governor  of  Cape  Breton,  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  parent  states,  conceived  the  hope 
of  destroying  the  fishing  establishments  of  the 
English  by  the  suddenness  and  vigor  of  an  unex- 
pected attack.  His  first  blow,  which  was  aimed 
at  Canso,  proved  successful  (Hay  18,  1744). 
Duvivier,  whom  he  despatched  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Louisburg,  with  a  few  armed  vessels 
and  a  force  of  900  men,  took  unresisted  posses- 
sion of  this  island,  burned  the  fort  and  houses, 
and  made  prisoners  of  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants. This  success  Duquesnel  endeavoured 
to  follow  up  by  the  conquest  of  Placentia  in 
Newfoundland,  and  of  Annapolis  in  Nova  Scotia; 
but  at  both  these  places  his  forces  were  repulsed. 
In  the  attack  of  Annapolis,  the  French  were 
joined  bj'  the  Indians  of  Nova  Scotia;  but  the 
prudent  forecast  of  Shirley,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  liad  induced  the  assembly  of  this 
province,  some  time  before,  to  contribute  a  rein- 
torcemcnt  of  200  men  for  tlie  greater  security  of 
the  garrison  of  Annapolis;  and  to  the  opportune 
arrival  of  the  succour  thus  afforded  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  place  was  ascribed.  .  .  .  The  peojjle 
of  New  England  were  stimulated  to  a  pitch  of 
resentment,  apprehension,  and  martial  energy, 
that  very  shortly  produced  an  effort  of  which 
neither  their  friends  nor  their  enemies  had  sup- 
posed them  to  be  capable,  and  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  both  Euroiic  and  America.  .  .  . 
War  was  declared  agiunst  the  Indians  of  Nova 
Scotia,  wdio  had  assisted  in  the  attack  upon  An- 
napolis; all  the  frontier  garrisons  were  rein- 
forced; new  forts  were  erected;  and  the  mate- 
rials of  defence  were  enlarged  by  a  seasonable 
gift  of  artillery  from  the  king.  Jleanwhile, 
though  the  French  were  not  prepared  to  prose- 
cute the  extensive  plan  of  conquest  which  their 
first  operations  announced,  their  privateers 
actively  waged  a  harassing  naval  warfare  that 
greatly  endamaged  the  commerce  of  New  Eng- 


land. The  British  (isheries  on  the  coast  of  Xova 
Scotia  were  inlenupled ;  Ihe  fishermen  declared 
their  intention  of  retuining  no  more  to  their 
wonted  stations  on  that  coast;  and  so  many  mer- 
chant ves.se!s  were  captured  and  carried  into 
Eouisburg  in  the  course  of  tliis  summer,  that  it 
was  expected  that  in  the  following  year  no 
branch  of  maritime  trade  would  be  piu'sued  by 
the  New  England  merchants,  except  under  the 
protection  of  convoy." — J.  Grahame,  Hut.  [tW- 
oniid]  oftlie  U.  S.,  hk.  10,  eh.  1  (i\  2). 

Also"  in:   F.  II.  Smith,  .\i;v\in.  pp.  123-128. 

A.  D.  1745.  —  King  George's  War.  —  The 
taking  of  Louisburg. — "  l.ouisburg,  on  which 
the  French  'had  spent  much  money  [sec  Cai'K 
liHKTON  Isi-.\nd:  a.  D.  1720-174")],  was  by  far 
the  strongest  fort  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
But  the  prisoners  of  Canso,  carried  thither,  and 
aftcrwanl  dismissed  on  parole,  reported  the  gar 
rison  to  be  weak  and  I  he  works  out  of  repair. 
So  long  as  the  French  held  this  fortress,  it  was 
sure  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  wait  for  British  aid  to  capture  it 
would  be  tedious  and  uncertain,  public  attention 
in  Great  Britain  being  much  engrossed  by  a 
threatened  invasion.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Shirley  proposed  to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts the  bold  enterprise  of  a  colonial  expedi- 
tion, of  which  Louisburg  should  be  the  objecl. 
After  six  days'  deliberation  and  two  additional 
messages  from  the  governor,  this  proposal  was 
adopted  b.y  a  majority  of  one  vote.  A  circular 
letter,  asking  aid  and  co-operation,  was  sent  to 
all  the  colonies  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania. 
In  answer  to  this  application,  lu'.ged  by  a  special 
messenger  from  Massachusetts,  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly  .  .  .  voted  £4,000  of  their  currency 
to  purchase  provisions.  The  New  Jersey  As- 
sembly .  .  .  furnished  .  .  .  .€2.000  toward  the 
Louisburg  expedition,  but  declined  to  raise  any 
men.  The  New  York  Assembly,  after  a  long  de- 
bate, voted  £3,000  of  their  currency;  but  this 
seemed  to  Clinton  a  niggardly  grant,  and  he  sent, 
besides,  a  quantity  of  provisions  purchased  by 
private  subscription,  and  ten  eighteen-pounders 
from  the  king's  magazine.  Connecticut  voted  500 
men,  led  by  Roger  Wolcott,  afterward  governor, 
and  appointed,  by  stipulatiou  of  the  Connecticut 
Assembly,  second  in  command  of  the  expedition. 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Ilami)shire  each  raised  a 
regiment  of  300  men;  but  the  Rhode  Island 
troops  did  not  arrive  till  after  Louisburg  was 
taken.  The  chief  burden  of  the  enterprise,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  fell  on  JIassachusetts.  In 
seven  weeks  an  army  of  3,250  men  was  enlisted, 
transports  were  pressed,  and  bills  of  credit  were 
profusely  issued  to  pay  the  expense.  Ten  armed 
vessels  were  provided  by  Massachusetts,  and  one 
b\'  each  of  the  other  New  England  colonies. 
The  command  in  chief  was  given  to  'William 
Peppercll,  a  native  of  Maine,  a  wealthy  merchant, 
who  had  inherited  and  augmented  a  large  for- 
tune acquired  by  his  father  in  the  fisheries;  a 
popular,  enterprising,  sagacious  man,  noted  for 
his  universal  good  fortune,  but  unacquainted 
with  military  affairs,  except  as  a  militia  officer. 
.  .  .  The  enterprise  .  .  .  assumed  something  of 
the  character  of  an  anti-Catholic  crusade.  One 
of  the  chaplains,  a  disciple  of  Whitfield,  carried 
a  hatchet,  specially  provided  to  hew  down  the 
images  in  the  French  churches.  Eleven  days 
after  embarking  at  Boston  [April,  1745],  the 
5Ia.ssachusetts  armament  assembled  at  Casco,  to 
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wait  there  the  arrival  of  tlie  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  quotas,  and  the  melting  of  the  ice 
by  which  Cape  Breton  was  environed.  The  New 
Hampshire  troops  were  already  there ;  those  from 
Connecticut  came  a  few  days  after.  Notice  hav- 
ing been  sent  to  England  and  the  West  Indies  of 
the  intended  expedition,  Captain  "Warren  pres- 
ently arrived  with  four  ships  of  war,  and,  cruis- 
ing before  Louisburg,  captured  several  vessels 
bound  thither  with  supplies.  Already,  before 
liis  arrival,  the  New  England  cruisers  had  pre- 
vented the  entry  of  a  French  thirt3'-gun  ship.  As 
soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  the  troops  landed  and 
commenceil  the  siege,  but  not  with  much  skill, 
for  they  had  no  engineers.  .  .  .  Five  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  were  made,  one  after  another,  upon 
an  island  battery  which  protected  the  harbor. 
In  that  cold,  foggy  climate,  the  troops,  very 
imperfectly  provided  with  tents,  suffered  se- 
verelj'  from  sickness,  and  more  than  a  third  were 
unfit  for  duty.  But  the  Frcuch  garrison  was 
feeble  and  mutinous,  and  when  the  commander 
found  that  his  supplies  had  been  captured,  he  re- 
lieved the  embarrassment  of  the  besiegers  by 
offering  to  capitulate.  The  capitulation  [June 
17]  included  650  regular  soldiers,  and  near  1,300 
effective  inhabitants  of  the  town,  all  of  whom 
were  to  be  shipped  to  France.  The  island  of  St. 
John's  presently  submitted  on  the  same  terms. 
The  loss  during  the  siege  was  less  than  150,  but 
among  those  reluctantly  detained  to  garrison  tlie 
conquered  fortress  ten  times  as  many  pcrisheil 
afterward  by  sickness.  In  the  expedition  of 
Vernon  and  this  against  Louisburg  perished  a 
large  number  of  the  remaining  Indians  of  New 
England,  persuaded  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  the 
colonial  regiments.  Some  dispute  arose  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
which  had  been  joined  during  the  siege  by  ad- 
ditional ships  from  England.  Peppered,  how- 
ever, was  made  a  baronet,  and  both  he  and 
Shirley  were  commissioned  as  colonels  in  the 
British  army.  Warren  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  rear  admiral.  The  capture  of  this 
strong  fortress,  effected  in  the  face  of  many  ob- 
stacles, shed,  indeed,  a  momentary  luster  over 
one  of  the  most  luisuccessful  wars  in  whicli 
Britain  was  ever  engaged." — R.  Hildreth,  Hint, 
of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  25  (e.  2).—  "As  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  it  [the  taking  of  Louisburg]  was 
the  great  event  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  sue 
cession.  England  liad  no  other  success  in  that 
war  to  compare  with  it.  As  things  turned  out, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  exploit  of 
New  England  gave  peace  to  Europe." — J.  G. 
Palfrey,  "llist.  of  Neio  Eikj.,  hk.  5,  ch.  9  (r.  5).— 
"  Thougli  it  was  the  most  brilliant  success  the 
English  achieveil  during  the  war,  English  his- 
torians scarcely  mention  it." — R.  Johuson,  Uiat. 
of  the  French  War,  <-h.  0. 

Also  in:  T.  C.  Haliburt(m,  Hist,  and  Statisti- 
cal Acc't  of  Nona  Scotia,  ch.  3  (r.  1). — R.  Brown, 
Jfi.1t.  of  Cape  Breton,  letters  12-14. — S.  A.  Drake, 
T/te  Takinrj  of  Loiiinbur;/. — U.  Parsons,  Life  of 
Sir  Win.  Peppered,  ch.  3-5. — F.  Parkman,'  T/'ic 
Capture  of  /jouisboioy  (Atlantic  Moutlihi.  Marelt, 
—Mail.  ISOl). 

A.  D.  1745-1748.— King  George's  War:  The 
mortifying  end. — Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  restoration  of  Louisburg  to  France. — 
"Elateil  by  their  success  [at  Louislmrg|,  the 
Provincials  now  offered  to  underlakc  tlie  con- 
quest of  Canada;  but  the  Duke  of  Bedfonl,  to 


whom  Governor  Shiiley's  plan  liad  been  sub- 
mitted, disapproved  of  it,  as  exhibiting  to  the 
colonists  too  plainlj-  their  own  strength.  .  .  . 
He  therefore  advised  to  place  the  chief  depen- 
dence on  the  fleet  and  army  to  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land, and  to  look  on  the  Americans  as  useful  only 
wdien  joined  with  others.  Finally,  the  Whigs 
determined  to  send  a  powerful  fleet  to  Quebec, 
at  the  same  time  that  an  army  should  attack 
Montreal,  by  the  route  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and 
so  late  as  April,  1746,  orders  were  issued  to  the 
several  governors  to  levy  troops  without  limita- 
tion, which,  when  assembled  on  the  frontiers,  the 
king  would  pay.  From  some  unknown  cause, 
the  plan  was  abandoned  as  soon  as  formed.  The 
general  appointed  to  the  chief  command  was  or- 
dered not  to  embark,  but  the  instructions  to  en- 
list troops  had  been  transmitted  to  America,  and 
were  acted  on  with  alacrity.  Massachu.setts 
raised  3,500  men  to  cooperate  with  the  fleet, 
which,  however,  thej-  were  doomed  never  to  see. 
After  being  kept  a  long  time  in  suspense,  they 
were  dispersed,  in  several  places,  to  strengthen 
garrisons  which  were  supposed  to  be  too  weak 
for  the  defenses  assigned  them.  Upward  of  3,000 
men.  belonging  to  other  colonies,  were  assembled 
at  Albany,  imilisciplineil,  without  a  commissariat, 
and  under  no  control.  After  the  season  for  ac- 
tive operations  was  allowed  to  pass  away,  they 
disbanded  themselves,  some  with  arms  in  their 
hands  demanding  pay  of  their  governors,  and 
others  suing  their  captains.  In  addition  to  this 
disgraceful  affair,  the  Provincials  had  the  morti- 
fication to  have  a  large  detachment  of  their  men 
cut  off  in  Lower  Horton,  then  known  as  Minas, 
.situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Canadian  forces,  which  had  traveled  thither 
to  co-operate  with  an  immense  fleet  expected 
from  France,  determining  to  winter  in  that  prov- 
ince, rendered  it  a  subject  of  continued  anxiety 
and  expense  to  Massachusetts.  Governor  Shir- 
ley resolved,  after  again  reinforcing  the  garrison 
at  Annapolis,  to  drive  them  from  the  shores  of 
Minas  Basin,  where  they  were  seated;  and  iu  the 
winter  of  the  year  1746,  a  body  of  troops  was 
embarked  at  Boston  for  the  former  place.  After 
the  loss  of  a  transport,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
the  soldiers  on  board,  the  troops  arrived,  and  re- 
embarked  for  Grand  Pre  in  the  district  of  Jlinas, 
in  the  latter  end  of  December.  .  .  .  The  issue 
was,  that  being  cantoned  at  too  great  distances 
from  each  other.  La  Come,  a  commander  of  the 
Frencli,  having  intelligence  of  their  situation, 
forced  a  march  from  Schiegnieto.  through  a  most 
tempestuous  snow-storm,  and  surprised  them  at 
midnight.  After  losing  160  of  tlieir  men,  in 
killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  the  party  were 
obliged  to  capitulate,  not,  however,  on  dishonor- 
able terms,  and  the  French,  in  their  turn,  aban- 
doned their  post.  On  the  8th  of  May,  1749, 
peace  was  proclaimed  at  Boston  [according  to 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix  laChapelle,  con- 
cluded October  7,  1748],  much  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  the  Provincials;  Cape  Breton  was  re- 
stored to  France;  and  Louisburg,  which  had 
created  so  nuich  dread,  and  inflicted  such  injuries 
on  their  commerce,  was  handed  over  to  their  in- 
veterate enemies,  to  be  reudere<l  still  stronger  by 
additional  fortifications.  The  French  also  ob- 
tained the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Michelon.  on 
the  south  coast  of  Newfoundland,  as  stations  for 
their  fisheries."  Enghiud  reimliursed  the  colo- 
nies to  tlie  extent  of   L'18:!,0()0   for  the  exjienses 
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of  tlicii'  vain  coiiciucst  of  Louishurir,  and  £13o,00f) 
for  their  losses  in  raising  inioiis  umlcr  Hie  onlers 
that  were  revol\efl. — ^T.  (-.'.  Ilaliltnrton,  liule 
and  Misrule  of  the  Eiir/liiih  in  America,  hk.  3, 

«;«.  1. 

AliSO  in:  J.  llannay,  llixt.  ofAciuUa,  ch.  19. — 
S.  G.  Dralic,  Piirfir.iiliir  Hist,  of  the  Mre  Years 
French  and  Indian  War,  ch.  0-9. — J.  G.  Palfrey, 
lUst.  of  New  Ennlaii.d,  hk.  5,  ch.  10  (v.  5). — See, 
also,  Aix-i,.\-CiiArKi.i,t';:  Tiik  ('(lnorkss. 

A.  D.  1750-1753. — Dissensions  among  the 
colonies  at  the  opening  of  the  great  French 
War.  Sec  United  States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  IT.JO- 
1753. 

A.  D.  1754.  —  The  Colonial  Congress  at 
Albany. —  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  Sec 
UxiTiou  St-Vtks  <iF  A.m.  :  A.  D.  17."it. 

A.  D.  1755-1760.— The  last  Intercolonial, 
or  French  and  Indian  War,  and  English  con- 
quest of  Canada.  Sec  C.vnad.v:  .\.  I).  IT.")!)- 
1T.')3,  to  1700;  Nov.v  ScoTi.v:  A.  D.  1749-17.J.J, 
17.5.5;  Onto  (V.vi.i.ey):  A.  1).  1748-1754,  17.54, 
1755;  Cape  Brkton  Island:  A.  D.  1758- 
1700, 

A.  D.  1761. — Harsh  enforcement  of  revenue 
laws. — The  Writs  of  Assistance  and  Otis' 
speech.     See  MAss.vcnt;sKTTs:  A.  I).  1701. 

A.  D.  1763-1764. — Enforcement  of  the  Sugar 
(or  Molasses)  Act.  See  Unitei3  St.vtes  ok 
Am.:  a.  1).  1703-1704. 

A.  D.  1 765-1766.— The  Stamp  Act.— Its  ef- 
fects and  its  repeal. — The  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress.— The  Declaratory  Act.  See  United 
St.\tbs  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1705;  and  1760. 

A.  D.  1766-1768. — The  Townshend  duties. — 
The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  Sec 
L'xitkd  .States  of  Am.;  A.  1).  1700-1707;  and 
1707-1708. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston.  —  The  "  Massacre,"  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops.  See  HosTO.v;  A.  D.  1708; 
ami  1770. 


A.  D.  1769-1785.— The  ending  of  Slavery. 

See  Sl.AVEKY.  Ne(;ho:  A.  I).  lOiiS-lTsi;  1709- 
1785;  and  1774. 

A.  D.  1770-1773.— Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  Tea. — Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence instituted. — The  Tea  Ships  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  Siaiics  of 
Am.:  A.  D.  1770,  and  1773-1773;  and  Boston: 
A.  D.  1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — The 
First  Continental  Congress.  Sec  U.mtkd 
Statios  of  A.M.:  A.  D.  1771. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.— The  country  in  arms  and  Boston  under 
siege.  —  Ticonderoga.  —  Bunker  Hill.  —  The 
Second  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
Statics  OF  .\m.  .  A.  I).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1783.— The  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.—  Independence  achieved.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  .V.  I).  1775  (.Vi-uii.),  to  17^:!. 

A.  D.  1787-1789. — Formation  and  adoption 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  Sec  United 
St.vtes  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1787;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1808. — The  Embargo  and  its  effects. 
See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  I).  1804-1809; 
and  1H08. 

A.  D.  1812-1814. — Federalist  opposition  to 
the  war  with  England.  See  U.nitfd  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  181-2. 

A.  D.  i'Si4.— The  Hartford  Convention.  See 
United  St.vi'es  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1814  (Decem- 
ber) The  Hartford  Convention. 

A.  D.  1824-1828. — Change  of  front  on  the 
tariff  Question.  See  Tariff  Leoisi.vtion 
(United' St.\tes):  A.  D.  1810-1.824;  and  1S2S. 

A.  D.  1831-1832.— The  rise  of  the  Abolition- 
ists.   See  Slavery,  Nkoro:  A.  D.  1828-1832. 

A.  D.  1861-1865.— The  war  for  the  Union. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1801  (.\i'RIL), 
and  after. 


NEW  FOREST.— To  create  a  new  royal 
hunting  ground  in  his  English  dominion,  AVil- 
liam  tile  Con(iueror  ruthlessly  demolished  vil- 
lages, manors,  eliapels,  and  parish  churches 
throughout  thirty  miles  of  country,  along  the 
coast  side  of  Hampshire,  from  the  Avon  on  the 
west  to  Southampton  Water  on  the  east,  and 
called  this  wilderness  of  his  making  The  New 
Forest.  His  son  William  Hiif us  was  killed  in  it  — 
which  people  thought  to  be  a  judgment.  Tlie 
New  Forest  still  exists  and  embraces  no  less  than 
60,000  acres,  extending  over  a  district  twenty 
miles  by  fifteen  in  area,  of  woodland,  heath,  bog 
and  rough  pasture. — J.  C.  Brown,  Forest.^  of 
Enq.,  fit.  1,  ch.  2.  D. 

NEW  FRANCE.     See  C.\nad.a.. 

NEW  GRANADA.    See  Colombian  States. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants.    See   American    Aborigines:    Al- 

(.:OX(iriAN  F.VMII.Y. 

A.  D.  1623-1631. — Gorges'  and  Mason's 
grant  and  the  division  of  it. —  First  colonies 
planted. — The  naming  of  the  province.  See 
New  England:  A.  1>.  11)21-1031. 

A.  D.  1641-1679. — The  claims  of  Massa- 
chusetts asserted  and  defeated. — According  to 
its  terms,  the  .Mas.sacliusctts  patent  embraced  a 
territory  extending  nortliwanl  tliree  miles  beyond 
the  head-waters  of  the  Merrimack,  and  covered. 


therefore,  the  greater  part  of  Mason's  New 
Hamiishire  grant,  as  well  as  that  of  Gorges  in 
JIaine.  In  1041,  when  this  fact  had  been  ascer- 
tained, the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
'"passed  an  order  (with  the  consent  of  the  settlers 
at  Dover  and  Strawberry-bank,  on  the  Pisca- 
taqua),  '  That  from  thenceforth,  the  said  people 
inhabiting  there  are  and  shall  be  accepted  and 
reputed  under  the  Government  of  the  Jlassa- 
chusetts,'  etc.  Mason  had  died,  and  confusion 
ensued,  so  that  the  settlers  were  mostly  glad  of 
tlie  transfer.  A  long  controversy  ensued  between 
JIason's  heirs  and  Massachusetts  as  to  the  right 
of  juri.sdiction.  Tlie  history  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine  at  this  period  was  much  the  same. 
In  1660,  at  the  time  of  the  liestoration.  the  heirs 
of  jNIason  applied  to  the  Attorney-General  in 
England,  wlio  decided  that  they  had  a  good  title 
to  New  Hampshire.  The  Commissioners  who 
came  over  iu  1004  attempted  to  re-establisli  them ; 
but  as  the  settlers  favored  ..Massacliusetts,  she 
resumed  her  government  when  they  left.  Ma- 
son's heirs  renewed  their  claim  in  1675,  and  in 
1679  it  was  solemnly  decided  against  the  claim 
of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  although  their 
grant  technically  included  all  lands  extending  to 
three  miles  north  of  the  waters  of  the  ilerrimack 
river.  .John  C'litt  was  tlie  tirst  President  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  thenceforward,  to  the  .Vnicrican 
Kevolutiou,    New    llanipshiri'   w.'is  treated    as  a 
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Koyal  proviuce,  tlio  Governors  anil  Lieutouaut- 
Governors  being  appointed  bj'  tlie  King,  and  the 
laws  made  by  tlie  people  being  subject  to  his 
revision."— C.  W.  Elliott,  The  New  England 
Hist.,  V.  1,  eh.  30. 

Also  in  :  G.  Barstow,  Hist,  of  N.  Ilanipshire, 
ch.  3-5.— J.  Belknap,  Hist,  nf  N.  Hampshire,  b. 
1,  eh.  2-9. — N.  Adams,  Annals  of  Portsmouth, 
pp.  28-64. — See,  also.  New  Engl.\nd:  A.  D. 
1640-1G44. 

A.  D.  1675.— Outbreak  of  the  Taranteens. 
See  New  I-;n<;i,axd:  A.  D.  1075. 

A.  D.  1744-1748.— King  George's  War  and 
the  taking  of  Louisburg.  See  New  Engl.vkd: 
A.  1).  1744;  174."');  and  174.V1748. 

A.  D.  1749-1774. — Boundary  dispute  with 
New  York.— The  grants  in  Vermont,  and  the 
struggle  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys  "  to 
defend  them.     See  Vermont;   A.  1).  1749-1774. 

A.  D.  1754.— The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany, and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  1).  1754. 

A.  D.  1755-1760. — The  French  and  Indian 
War,  and  conquest  of  Canada.  See  Canada; 
A.  D.  17.50-1753,  to  1760;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D. 
1749-1755,  1755;  Ohio  (Valley);  A.  D.  1748- 
1754,  1754,  1755;  Cape  Breton  Island;  A.  D. 
17.58-1760. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Sugar  Act.— The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  Svi  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.;  A.  D.  1760-1775;  1763-1764; 
1765;  ami  1766. 

A.  D.  1766-1768. — The  Townshend  duties. — 
The  Circular  Letter  of  Massachusetts.  See 
United  ST.iTES  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1766-1767;  ami 
1767-1768. 

A.  D.  1768-1770. — The  quartering  of  troops 
in  Boston. — The  "Massacre"  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops.  See  Boston  ;  A.  D.  1768; 
and  1770. 

A.  D.  1770-1773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties  except  on  Tea. — Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence instituted. — The  Tea  Ships  and 
the  Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  of 
Am.;  a.  1).  1770,  and  1773-1773;  and  Boston: 
A.  I).  1773. 

A.  D.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1774. 

A.  D.  1775. — The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord.—  The  country  in  aims  and  Boston 
beleaguered. —  Ticonderoga. —  Bunker  Hill. — 
The  Second  Continental  Congress.  —  See 
United  States  OK  Am.  ;  A.  1).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1776. — The  end  of  royal  govern- 
ment.— Adoption  of  a  constitution. — Declara- 
tion of  Independence. — The  New  Ilanipsliiie 
Assembly,  ealled  b_v  Governor  AVenlworth,  came 
tojjether.June  12,  1775,  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  excite- 
ments produced  liy  newsof  Le.xinnlon  and  Ticon- 
deroga. Meantime,  a  convention  of  tlie  people 
had  been  called  and  was  sitting  at  E.\eter.  Act- 
ing on  a  demand  from  the  latter,  the  assembly 
proceeded  lirst  to  e.\pel  from  its  body  three 
members  whom  the  governor  had  called  by  the 
king's  writ  from  three  new  townships,  and  wlio 
were  notorious  royalists.  "One  of  tlie  e.xpelled 
meiiiliers,  having  censured  this  proceeding,  was 
a.ssaulted  by  the  populace.  ;irid  lleil  for  shelter  to 


the  governor's  hou.sc.  The  people  demanded 
him.  and,  being  refused,  they  pointed  a  gun  at 
the  governor's  door;  whereupon  the  oll'ender 
was  surrendered  and  carried  to  Exeter.  The 
governor  retired  to  the  fort,  and  his  house  was 
pillaged.  He  afterwards  went  on  board  the 
Scarborough  and  sailed  for  Boston.  He  had  ad- 
journed the  assembly  to  the  38tli  of  September. 
But  the}'  met  no  more.  In  Septemljcr,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  from  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  adjourn- 
ing them  to  April  next.  This  was  the  closing 
act  of  his  administration.  It  was  the  last  reced- 
ing step  of  royalt}'.  It  had  subsisted  in  the 
province  95  j'ears.  The  government  of  New 
Hampshire  was  henceforth  to  be  a  government 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  convention  which  hail 
assembled  at  Exeter  was  elected  but  for  six 
months.  Previous  to  their  dissolution  iu  Noveni 
ber,  they  made  provisions,  pursuant  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  congress,  for  calling  a  new 
convention,  which  should  be  a  more  full  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  They  sent  copies  of 
these  provisions  to  the  several  towns,  and  dis- 
solved. The  elections  were  forthwith  held.  The 
new  convention  promptly  assembleil,  and  drew 
up  a  temporary  form  of  government.  Having 
assumed  the  name  of  '  House  of  Representa- 
tives,' they  adopted  a  constitution  [January, 
1776],  and  proceeded  to  choose  twelve  persons 
to  constitute  a  distinct  and  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  legislature,  by  the  name  of  a  Council." 
The  constitution  provided  for  no  executive. 
"The  two  houses  assumed  to  themselves  the 
executive  duty  during  the  session,  and  they  a])- 
pointed  a  committee  of  safety  to  sit  in  the  recess, 
varying  in  number  from  six  to  sixteen,  vested 
witii  executive  powers.  The  presitient  of  the 
council  was  president  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee. .  .  .  On  the  11th  of  June,  1776,  a  committee 
was  chosen  by  the  assembly,  and  another  bj-  the 
council  of  New  Hampshire,  'to  make  a  draught 
of  a  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  united 
colonies.'  On  the  15th,  the  committees  of  both 
houses  reported  a  'Declaration  of  Independence,' 
which  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  a  copy 
sent  forthwith  to  their  delegates  in  congres.s." — 
G.  Barstow,  Ili-st.  of  Xew  lliiiiijinltirr.  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1776. — The  ending  of  Slavery.  Sec 
Slavery,  Neoro:  A.  D.  1769-1785. 

A.  D.  1776-1783. — The  War  of  Indepen- 
dence.—  Peace  with  England.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  Am.  ;  A.  I).  1776,  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1783. — Revision  of  the  State  constitu- 
tion. See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  I).  1776- 
1779, 

A.  D.  1788.— Ratification  of  the  Federal 
constitution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.  1).  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  Hartford  Convention.  See 
United  States  of  xVm.  :  A.  I).  1814  (Deckm 
her)  The  Hartford  Convention. 

NEW  HAVEN  .  A.  D.  1638.— The  plant- 
ing of  the  Colony  and  the  founding  of  the  City. 
See  CoNNia  ■nclT;   .V.  1).  163S. 

A.  D.  1639.— The  Fundamental  Agreement. 
See  CoNNiocriciT;  A.  I).  1639. 

A.  D.  1640-1655. — The  attempts  at  coloni- 
zation on  the  Delaware.  See  New  Jersey; 
A.  1).   1610-1655. 

A.  D.  1643. — Progress  and  state  of  the 
colony.- The  New  England  Confederation. 
See  New  Eni^lanu;  A.  D.  1643. 
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A.  D.  1660-1664. — The  protection  of  the 
Regicides.  See  ('oNNKcncri':  .\.  1>,  Uidil- 
1004. 

A.  D.  1662-1664. — Annexation  to  Connecti- 
cut.     Sec  CoNNKCTici  T:   A.  I).   ltl(i'->-Ui(i4. 

A.  D.  1666. — The  migration  to  Newark,  N.J. 
S™  Nkw  .iKiisKv:  A.   I).   l(l(il~U)H7. 

A.  D.  1779. — Pillaged  by  Tryon's  marauders. 
See  Unitici)  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1778-1779 
Washington  guaudino  tiik  Hudson. 

NEW  HOPE  CHURCH,  Battle  of.  See 
Umteu  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  180 1  (.May— Skp- 

TKMBEU:    GeOUGIA). 

■ ♦ 

NEW  JERSEY:  The  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants.   Src  AmKHICAN  AuoliKilM.S;  Dhl.AW.MtlCS. 

A.  D.  1610-1664. — The  Dutch  in  possession. 
— The  Patroon  colony  at  Pavonia.  See  New 
York:  a.  1).  1610-1(;U;  ami  l()21-l{14li. 

A.  D.  1620. — Embraced  in  the  patent  of  the 
Council  for  New  England.  Stc  New  Eng 
land:  a.  1).  1020-1  OilJ. 

A.  D.  1634.  —  Embraced  in  the  Palatine 
grant  of  New  Albion.     Sui-  Xe;w  Ai.iiiox. 

A.  D.  1635.  —  Territory  assigned  to  Lord 
Mulgrave  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  for 
New  England.    See  New  England:  A.  D.  10:j.'). 

A.  D.  1640-1655. — The  attempted  coloniza- 
tion from  New  Haven,  on  the  Delaware. — -The 
EoiuldU  lacrcluiuls  who  fdriiicd  Ihr  le:uling  colo- 
nists of  New  Ilaveu,  mid  who  were  the  wealthiest 
among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  New  England,  had 
schemes  of  commerce  in  their  minds,  as  well  as 
desires  for  religious  freedom,  when  they  founded 
their  little  republic  at  Quinnipiac.  They  began 
with  no  delay  to  establish  a  trade  with  Barba- 
does  aud  Virginia,  as  well  as  along  their  own 
coasts;  aud  they  were  promptl)'  on  the  watch 
for  advantageous  openings  at  which  to  plant  a 
strong  trading-post  or  two  among  the  Indians. 
In  the  winter  of  1038-39,  one  George  Lamberton 
of  New  Haven,  while  trafficking  Virginia- wards, 
discovered  the  lively  fur  trade  already  made 
active  on  Delaware  Bay  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes 
[see  Delaware:  A.  D.  1638-1040],  aud  took  a 
hand  in  it.  His  enterprising  townsmen,  when 
they  heard  his  report,  resolved  to  put  themselves 
at  once  on  some  kiud  of  firm  footing  in  the  coun- 
try where  this  profitable  trade  could  be  reached. 
They  formed  a  "Delaware  Company,"  in  which 
the  Governor,  the  minister,  and  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  colony  were  joined,  and  late  in  the  year  1040 
they  sent  a  vessel  into  Delaware  Bay,  commanded 
by  Capt.  Turner,  who  was  one  of  their  number. 
Capt.  Turner  "was  instructed  by  the  Delaware 
t'ouipauy  to  view  and  purchase  lands  at  the 
Delaware  Bay,  and  not  to  meddle  with  aught 
that  rightfully  belonged  to  the  Swedes  or  Dutch. 
.  .  .  But  New  Haven's  captain  paid  little  heed 
to  boundaries.  lie  bought  of  the  Indians  nearly 
the  whole  southwestern  coast  of  New  Jer.se}', 
and  also  a  tract  of  land  at  Passayuuk,  on  the 
present  site  of  Philadelphia,  aud  opposite  the 
Dutch  fort  Nassau.  .  .  .  On  the  30th  of  August, 
1641,  tliere  was  a  Town-JIeeting  at  New  Haven, 
which  voted  to  itself  authority  over  the  region 
of  the  Delaware  Bay.  The  acts  of  the  Delaware 
Company  were  approved,  and  '  Those  to  whome 
the  affaires  of  the  towne  is  committed '  were 
ordered  to  'Dispose  of  all  the  aflayres  of  Dela- 
ware Bay.'  The  tirst  instalment  of  settlers  had 
previously  gone  to  the  Bay.    Trumbull  says  that 


nearly  fifty  families  removed.  As  they  went  by 
New  Amsterdam,  Governor  Kieft  issued  an  un- 
availing protest,  which  was  met,  however,  by 
fair  words.  The  larger  portion  of  the  parly  set- 
tled in  a  i)lantation  on  Varkin's  Kill  (Ferkeuskill, 
Hog  Creek  '!  ),  near  what  is  now  Salem,  New 
Jersey.  A  forlitied  tra<ling-lionse  was  built  or 
()Ccui)ied  at  Passayuuk.  This  was  the  era  of 
.Sir  Edmund  I'lowdcu's  shadowy  Palatinate  of 
New  All)i<ju,  and,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
curious  'Description,'  there  would  seem  to  bo 
some  comiection  between  tliis  fort  of  the  New 
Haven  settlers  and  Plowden's  alleged  colony." 
The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  notwithstanding 
their  mutual  jealousies,  made  connnon  cau.se 
;igainst  these  New  England  intruders,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  their  settlements.  The 
c.\act  occurrences  are  obscurely  known,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  attemple<l  colonization  was  a 
failure,  and  that,  "slowly,  through  the  winter 
mid  spring  of  1043,  the  major  part  of  [the  set- 
tlers] .  .  .  straggled  home  to  New  Haven.  .  .  . 
The  poverty  and  distress  were  not  coulined  to 
the  twoscore  households  who  had  risked  their 
I>ersous  in  the  enterprise.  The  id-starred  effort 
had  impoverished  the  highest  personages  in  the 
town,  and  crippled  New  Haven's  best  financial 
strength."  Yet  the  scheme  of  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  w.as  not  abandoned.  Wliile  claims 
against  the  Dutch  for  damages  and  for  redress 
of  wrongs  were  vigorously  pressed,  the  town 
still  looked  upon  the  purchased  territory  as  its 
own,  aud  was  resolute  in  the  intention  to  occupy' 
it.  In  1651  a  new  expedition  of  fifty  persons  set 
sail  for  the  Delaware,  but  was  stojiped  at  Man- 
hattan by  Peter  Stuyvesant,  and  sent  back, 
vainly  raging  at  the  iu.solence  of  the  Dutch.  All 
New  England  shared  the  wrath  of  New  Haven, 
but  confederated  New  England  was  not  willing 
to  move  in  the  matter  unless  New  Haven  would 
pay  the  consequent  costs.  New  Haven  seemed 
rather  more  than  half  disposed  to  take  up  arms 
against  New  Netherland  on  her  own  responsi- 
bility; but  her  small  quarrel  was  soon  merged 
in  the  greater  war  which  broke  out  between 
Holland  and  Englaud.  When  this  occurred, 
"  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  tlie  New  Eng- 
landers  would  have  given  New  Holland  to  the 
Allies,  and  extended  New  Haven's  limits  to  the 
Delaware,  without  any  one  to  gainsay  or  resist. 
After  the  Commissioners  [of  the  United  Colonies] 
declared  for  war,  JIassachusetts  refuseii  to  obey, 
adopted  the  role  of  a  secessionist,  and  checked 
the  whole  proceeding.  New  Haven,  with  whom 
the  proposed  war  was  almost  a  matter  of  life  and 
death,  was  justified  in  adverting  to  the  conduct 
of  Massachusetts  as  '  A  provoaking  sinn  against 
God,  aud  of  a  scandalous  nature  before  men.' 
The  mutinous  schemes  of  Roger  Ludlow  aud  of 
some  New  Haven  malcontents  complicated  the 
problem  still  more  both  for  Connecticut  and  New 
Haveu.  Finally,  just  as  an  army  of  800  men 
was  ready  [16.j4]  to  march  upon  New  Amster- 
dam, tidings  came  of  a  European  peace,  and  New 
Haven's  last  chance  was  gone.  But  the  town 
did  not  lose  hope."  Plans  for  a  new  colony  were 
slowly  matured  through  1654  and  1655,  but  "  the 
enterprise  was  completely  thwarted  by  a  series 
of  untoward  events,"  the  most  decisive  of  which 
was  the  conquest  of  New  Sweden  by  Stuyvesant 
in  October,  1655.  "  But  the  dream  of  Delaware 
was  not  forgotten." — C.  H.  Levermore,  2'he  Re- 
public of  New  Haven,  ch.  3,  sect.  5. 
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Also  tn:  S.  Hazard,  Aniiah  of  Pcnn.,  pp.  57- 
1T8. 

A.  D.  1664-1667. — The  English  occupation 
and  proprietary  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Car- 
teret.— The  naming  of  the  province. — The 
Newark  immigration  from  New  Haven. — "Be- 
fore the  Duke  of  York  was  actuallj-  iu  possession 
of  his  easily  acquired  territory  [of  New  Nellier- 
lands,  or  New  York  —  see  New  York:  A.  D. 
1GG4],  on  the  23d  aud  24th  of  June,  1664,  he  ex- 
ecuted deeds  of  lease  and  release  to  Lord  John 
Berkeley,  Baron  of  Sti-atton,  aud  Sir  George 
Carteret,  of  Saltrum  in  Devon,  granting  to  them, 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  all  that  portion  of  his 
tract  '  lying  and  being  to  the  westward  of 
Long  Isiaucl  and  Manhilas  Island,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  part  hy  the  main  sea,  and  part  Ijy 
Hudson's  river,  and  hath  upon  the  west,  Dela- 
ware ba}'  or  river,  aud  extending  soutliwanl  lo 
the  main  ocean  as  far  as  Cape  May,  at  the  mouth 
of  Delaware  bay ;  and  to  the  northward,  as  far  as 
the  northernmost  branch  of  the  said  bay  or  river 
of  Delaware,  which  is  41°  40'  of  latitude,  aud 
crosseth  over  thence  in  a  strait  line  to  Hudson's 
river,  in  41°  of  latitude ;  which  said  tract  of  land 
is  hereafter  to  be  called  by  the  name  or  names 
of  New  CsBsarea,  or  New  Jersey.'  The  name  of 
'CiX'sarea'  was  conferred  upon  the  tract  in  com- 
memoration of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  iu  1649,  by'Sir  George  Carteret,  then  its 
governor,  against  the  Parliamentarians ;  but  the 
people  preferred  the  English  name  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  other  was  consequently  soon  lost. 
The  grant  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  crown 
conferred  upon  him,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
among  other  rights  appertaining  thereto,  that 
most  imjjortant  one  of  government ;  the  power 
of  hearing  and  determining  appeals  being  re- 
served to  the  king;  but,  'relying,'  says  Chal- 
mers, 'on  the  greatness  of  his  connection,  he 
seems  to  have  been  little  solicitous  to  procure 
the  royal  privileges  conferred  on  the  proprietors 
of  Jlaryland  and  Carolina,'  whose  charters  con- 
ferred almost  unlimited  authority.  'And  while 
as  counts-palatine  they  exercised  every  act  of 
government  in  their  own  names,  because  they 
were  invested  with  the  ample  powers  possessed 
by  the  imetors  of  the  Roman  provinces,  he  ruled 
liis  territory  in  the  name  of  the  king.'  In  the 
transfer  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  they,  their 
lieirs  and  assigns,  were  invested  with  all  the  [low- 
ers conferred  upon  the  duke.  .  .  .  Loi-d  Berke- 
ley and  Sir  George  Carteret,  now  sole  proprietors 
of  New  Jersey,  on  the  10th  February  1GG4, 
signed  a  constitution,  which  they  made  public 
imdcr  the  title  of  '  Tlie  Concessions  and  agree- 
ment of  the  Ijords  Proprietors  of  New  Jersey,  to 
and  with  all  aud  every  of  the  adventurers,  an<l 
all  such  as  shall  settle  and  plant  there.' .  .  .  On 
the  same  da.v  that  this  instrument  was  signed, 
Philip  Carteret,  a  brother  to  Sir  George,  re- 
ceived a  commission  as  governor  of  New  Jersey. 
.  .  .  Tlie  ship  Philip,  having  on  board  about  30 
lieople,  some  of  tlunn  servants,  and  laden  with 
suitable  commodities,  sailed  from  England  in 
the  summer,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Eli/.abethtown  Point,  or  Eliza- 
beth Port,  in  August  of  the  same  year.  What 
circumstance  led  to  the  governor's  selection  of 
this  siKit  for  his  first  settlement,  is  not  now 
known,  l)ut  it  w,as,  probably,  the  fact  of  its 
liaving  been  recently  examined  and  apjiroved  of 
by  others.     He  lauded,  and  gave  to  his  embryo 


town  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  after  the  lady  of 
Sir  George.  .  .  .  Governor  Carteret,  so  soon  as 
he  became  established  at  Elizabethtown,  sent 
messengers  to  New  England  and  elsewhere,  to 
publish  the  concessions  of  the  proprietors  and  to 
invite  settlers.  In  consequence  of  this  invitation 
and  the  favorable  terms  offered,  the  province 
soon  received  large  additions  to  its  populaticm." 
— W.  A.  Whitehead,  East  Jersey  under  the  Pro- 
prietary O'li-ern/uents  (A".  .7.  Hist.  ,^/e.  Culls.,  v. 
1),  period  2. — "In  August,  lOC.i,  he  [Governor 
Carteret]  sent  letters  to  New  England  offering 
to  settlers  every  civil  and  religious  privilege. 
Mr.  Treat  and  some  of  his  friends  immediately 
visited  New  Jersey.  They  bent  their  steps  to- 
ward the  New  Haven  property  ou  the  Delaware 
Bay,  and  selected  a  site  for  a  settlement  near 
wliat  is  now  Burlington.  Returning  by  way  of 
Elizabeth,  the.v  met  Carteret,  and  were  by  him 
inlluenced  to  locate  on  the  Passaic  River.  .  .  . 
Early  iu  the  spring  of  1606,  the  remnant  of  the 
old  New  Haven,  the  New  Haven  of  1638,  under 
the  leadership  of  Robert  Treat  and  Mathew 
Gilbert,  sailed  into  the  Passaic.  ...  In  June, 
1067,  the  entire  force  of  the  little  colony  was 
gathered  together  in  their  new  aliode,  to  which 
the  name  '  Newark '  was  applied,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Pierson's  English  home.  [Mr.  Piersou  was  the 
minister  at  Branford.  iu  the  New  IIa\"en  colony, 
aud  his  flock  migrated  with  him  to  Newark 
almost  bodily.]  The  Fundamental  Agreement 
was  revised  and  enlarged,  the  most  notable  ex- 
pansion being  the  following  article :  'The  planters 
agree  to  submit  to  such  magistrates  as  shall  be 
annually  chosen  by  the  Friends  from  among 
themselves,  and  to  such  Laws  as  we  had  iu  the 
]dace  whence  we  came.'  Sixt.v-four  men  wrote 
tlieir  names  under  this  Bill  of  Rights,  of  whom 
23  were  from  Branford,  and  the  remaining  41 
from  New  Haven.  Milford,  and  Guilford.  Most 
of  them  were  proljably  heads  of  families,  and,  iu 
all  the  company',  but  six  were  ol)li.gcd  to  make 
their  marks.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that,  after 
1066,  the  New  Haven  of  Davenport  and  Eaton 
must  be  looked  for  upon  the  banks,  not  of  the 
Quinnipiac,  but  of  the  Passaic.  The  men,  the 
methods,  the  laws,  the  otHcers,  that  made  J^ew 
Haven  Town  what  it  was  iu  1640,  disappeared 
from  the  Connecticut  Colony,  but  came  to  full 
life  again  immediatelj'  in  New  Jersey.  .  .  . 
Newarlv  was  not  so  much  the  product  as  the 
continuation  of  New  Haven." — C.  H.  Lever- 
more,  The  Ucpuhlic  of  y.  llaten,  ch.  4,  sect.  6. 

Also  in:  Docs.  Pel. 'to  tlie  Col.  Hist.  X.  ./.,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1673. — The  Dutch  reconquest.  See 
New  Youk:  A.  D.  I6T0. 

A.  D.  1673-1682. — The  sale  to  new  Proprie- 
tors, mostly  Quakers,  and  division  of  the 
province  into  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey. — 
The  free  constitution  of  'West  Jersey. —  Iu 
1073  Jiord  Berkeley,  one  of  the  original  proprie- 
tors, "sold  his  one-half  interest  in  the  Province 
for  less  than  $.-),000.  John  Fenwiek  and  Edward 
By  Hinge,  two  English  Quakers,  were  the  pur- 
cliasers.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  new  jiro- 
prii'tcn-s  about  tlie  di\-isi(in  of  their  property,  anil 
William  Peun,  who  afterward  became  the  foun- 
der of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  arbitrator  to 
settle  the  dilliculty,  and  succeeded  to  the  satis- 
faction of  all  parties  interested.  Fenwiek  sailed 
from  Loudon,  iu  107.i,  in  the  ship  'Grillith,'  with 
his  family  and  a  small  company  of  Quakers. 
This  was  "the  first  English  vessel  tliat  came  to 
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New  Jersey  with  immigrants.  The  party  sailed 
up  tlie  Delaware  bay,  and,  entering  ti  ereek, 
landed  on  its  lianks  throe  miles  and  a  lialf  from 
the  Delaware.  This  ereek,  and  the  settlement 
founded  on  it,  Fcnwick  named  Salem.  'I'his  was 
the  lirst  English  settlement  permanently  estah- 
lislied  in  West  Jersey." — J.  K.  Sypher  and  E.  A. 
Apgar,  Ilixt.  of  New  Jcracij,  ch.  1. — In  July,  KiTO. 
the  province  was  divided,  Philip  (Jarteret  taking 
East  Jersey,  and  the  successors  of  i3erkclcy  tak- 
ing AVest  Jersey.  "  There\ii)on,  Carteret,  by 
will,  devised  his  plantation  of  New  Jersey  to 
trustees  to  tie  sold  for  certain  [lurposes,  by  liim 
stated,  in  1081-3.  .  .  .  He  had  not  a  peaceable 
time.  Indeed,  anything  like  constant  peace  was 
the  lot  of  very  few  of  New  Jersey's  early  Gov- 
ernors. Governor  Andros,  of  New  York,  dis- 
puted Carteret's  authority;  nay,  failing  Ijy 
l)eaceable  means  to  gain  his  jioint,  he  scmiI.  a 
jiarty  of  soldiers  by  night  [1078],  wlio  dragged 
Carteret  from  his  bed,  carried  him  to  New  York, 
and  there  kejit  liim  clo.se  until  a  day  was  set  on 
which  he  was  tried  before  his  opponent  himself 
in  the  New  York  Courts,  and  three  times  ac(|uit- 
ted  by  the  jtny,  who  were  sent  l)ack  with  direc- 
tiono  to  convict,  but  firmly  each  time  n-fused. 
The  authority  of  Carteret  was  confirmed  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  Andros  was  recalled.  .  .  . 
The  trustees  of  Sir  George  Carteret  could  not 
make  sale  of  East  Jersey.  After  inellectual 
attempts  at  private  sale  they  offered  it  at  public 
auction,  and  William  Peun  and  eleven  associates, 
most  if  not  all  tjuakers,  bought  it  for  £3,400. 
It  was  too  heavy  a  purchase,  apparently,  for 
their  management.  Each  sold  half  his  right  to 
another,  and  so  were  constituted  the  twenty-four 
Pri>prietors.  They  procured  a  deed  of  contirma- 
tion  from  the  Duke  of  York  JIarch  14th,  1082, 
and  then  the  twenty-four  Lords  Proprietors  by 
sealed  instrument  established  a  council,  gave 
them  power  to  appoint  overseers,  and  displace  all 
officers  necessary  to  manage  their  property,  to 
take  care  of  tlieir  lands,  deed  them,  appoint 
dividends,  settle  the  rights  of  particular  Pro- 
jirietors  in  such  dividends,  grant  warrants  of 
survey,  in  line,  to  do  everytliiiig  necessary  for 
the  profitable  disposition  of  all  the  territory.  .  .  . 
The  new  Proprietors  were  men  of  rank.  Wil- 
liam Penn  is  known  to  all  the  world.  Witli  him 
were  .lames.  Earl  of  Perth,  John  Drunimond, 
Robert  Barclay,  fatuous,  like  Penn,  as  a  tjuaker 
gentleman,  and  a  controversialist  for  (inaker  be- 
lief; David  Barclay.  .  .  .  Each  Proprietor  iiad 
a  twenty-fourth  interest  in  the  propert}',  inheri- 
table, divisible,  and  a.ssignable,  as  if  it  were  a 
farm  instead  of  a  province.  And  by  these  means 
the  estate  has  come  down  to  those  who  now  own 
the  property.  ...  In  New  Jersey  .  .  .  our  Leg- 
islature has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  our  waste 
or  unappropriated  laud.  It  all  belongs  to  the 
Proprietors,  to  those,  namely,  who  own  what  are 
known  as  Proprietary  rights,  or  rights  of  Pro- 
prietorship, and  is  subject  to  tlic  disposition  of 
tlie  Board  of  Proprietors.  .  .  .  What  is  left  in 
their  control  is  now  [1884]  of  comparatively 
sliglit  value." — C.  Parker,  Addvcu,  Bi-Centen- 
nii.U  Cekbrution  of  the  Board  of  Am.  Proprietors 
of  E.  New  Jersey. — The  division  line  between 
East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey,  as  established  by 
the  agreement  between  the  Proprietors,  began  at 
Little  Egg  Harbor  and  extended  northwcslwaril 
to  a  point  on  the  Delaware  river  in  41  degrees  of 
north  latitude.     "After  this  line  had  been  estab- 


lished, John  Fenwick's  interest  in  West  Jcr.sey 
was  conveyed  to  John  Eldridge  and  Edmund 
Warner  in  fee,  and  they  were  admitted  int(j  the- 
ntunl)er  of  proprietors.  In  order  to  establish  a 
government  for  the  Province  of  West  Jersey, 
provisional  authority  was  given  to  Richard  Hart- 
shore  and  Kichard  Guy,  residents  of  East  Jersey, 
and  to  James  Wasse,  who  was  sent  especially 
from  England  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors. 
These  i)crsons  were  commissioned  on  the  18th  of 
August,  1070,  b_v  Bylliiri^e  and  his  trustees,  in 
conjunction  with  Eldridge  and  Warner,  and  full 
power  was  given  them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
the  government  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  ijroprietors.  Fcnwick,  who  had  foiuid- 
ed  a  settlement  at  Salem,  refused  to  recogiuze 
the  transfer  of  his  portion  of  the  Province  to 
Eldridge  and  Warner,  and  declared  himself  to  be 
indeiiendent  of  this  new  government.  It  there- 
fore became  the  lirst  duty  of  the  I'onunissioners 
to  settle  this  difhcnlty.  All  elTorts,  however,  for 
that  purpose  failed.  The  original  jil.-in  of  the 
government  was  devi.sed  by  William  Penn  and 
ins  immediate  a,ssociates.  It  was  afterward  ap- 
proved by  all  the  proprietors  interested  in  the 
Province,  and  was  first  published  cm  the  3d  of 
!Mareh,  1070,  as  'The  Concessions  and  Agree- 
luents  of  the  proprietors,  freeholders  and  inhab- 
itants of  tlie  Province  of  AVest  Jersey  in  Ameri- 
ca.' This  constitution  declared  that  no  man  or 
number  of  men  on  earth  had  power  or  authority 
to  rule  over  men's  consciences  in  religious  mat- 
ters; and  that  no  person  or  persons  within  the 
Province  should  be  in  any  wise  called  in  ques- 
tion or  punished,  in  person,  estate  or  privilege, 
on  account  of  opinion,  judgment,  faith  or  wor- 
ship toward  God  in  matters  of  religion.  .  .  . 
That  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province  should 
have  the  right  to  attend  court  and  be  present  at, 
all  proceedings,  '  to  the  end  that  justice  may  not 
be  done  in  a  corner,  nor  in  any  covert  manner.' 
.  .  .  Tlie  executive  authority  of  the  government 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  at  first  by  the  proprietors  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them;  but  after  the  further  settlement 
of  flie  Province  they  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
resident  proprietors  and  inhabitants,  on  the  '2ot\\ 
of  March  of  each  j'ear.  The  first  election  for 
commissioners  occurred  in  1080.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  this  instrument  is 
the  fact  that  no  authority  is  retained  by  the 
proprietary  body.  '  We  put  the  power  in  the 
people,'  was  the  language  of  tlie  fundamental 
law." — J.  R.  Sypher  and  E.  A.  Apgar,  llist.  of 
New  Jersey,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  AV.  A.  Whitehead,  East  Jersey  under 
the  Proprietary  Gov'ts,  pp.  00-99. — Docs.  lUlatiny 
to  the  Col.  Hist,  of  New  Jersey,  v.  1. 

A  D.  1674. — Final  recovery  by  the  English. 
See  NETiiioiiLANDs  (IIoi.i..\XL)):  A.I).  1074. 

A.  D.  1688. — Joined  with  New  England  un- 
der the  Governorship  of  Andros.  See  Ni:\v 
York:  A.  D.  1088. 

A.  D.  1688-1738. —  Extinguishment  of  the 
Proprietary  political  powers. — Union  of  the 
two  Jerseys  in  one  royal  province. — "In  New 
Jerse_Y.  luul  the  proprietary  iiowcr  been  vested 
in  tlie  people  or  reserved  to  one  man,  it  miglit 
have  survived,  but  it  was  divided  among  specu- 
lators in  land,  who,  as  a  body,  had  gain,  and  not 
the  public  welfare,  for  their  end.  In  April. 
1088,  •  the  proprietors  of  East  New  Jersey  had 
surrcndereil   their   pretended  right  of    govern- 
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niciit,'  and  the  surrender  had  been  aceepted. 
In  October  of  the  same  year,  the  council  of  the 
proprietaries  of  West  New  Jersey  voted  to  the 
secretarj'  general  for  the  dominion  of  New  Eng- 
land tlie  custody  of  '  all  records  relating  to  gov- 
ernment.' Thus  the  whole  province  fell.  Avitli 
New  York  and  New  Englanil.  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Andres.  At  the  revolution,  therefore 
[the  English  Revolution  of  1688-89],  the  sover- 
eignty over  New  Jersey  had  reverted  to  the 
crown;  and  the  legal  maxim,  soon  promulgated 
by  the  board  of  trade,  that  the  domains  of  the 
proprietaries  miglit  be  bought  and  sold,  but  not 
their  executive  power,  -nealiened  their  attempts 
at  the  recovery  of  authority,  and  consigned  the 
colony  to  a  temporary  anarchy.  A  community 
of  husbandmen  may  be  safe  for  a  short  season 
with  little  government.  For  twelve  years,  the 
province  was  not  in  a  settled  condition.  From 
June,  1689,  to  August,  1692,  East  New  Jersey 
had  ai)parently  no  superintending  administra- 
tion, being,  in  time  of  war,  destitute  of  military 
officers  as  well  as  of  magistrates  with  royal  or 
pro]irietary  commissions.  They  were  protected 
by  tlieir  neighbors  from  external  attacks;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  infer  tliat  the  several  towns 
failed  to  exercise  regulating  powers  within  tlieir 
respective  limits.  .  .  .  The  proprietaries,  threat- 
ened with  the  idtimate  interference  of  parliament 
in  provinces  'where,'  it  was  said,  'no  regular 
government  had  ever  been  established,'  resolved 
to  resign  tlieir  pretensions.  In  their  negotiations 
with  the  crown,  they  wished  to  insist  that  there 
should  be  a  triennial  assembly ;  but  King  ^Vil- 
liam,  though  he  had  against  his  inclination  ap- 
proved triennial  parliaments  for  England,  would 
never  consent  to  them  in  the  plantations.  In 
1702,  the  first  year  of  Queen  Anne,  the  surren- 
■  der  took  place  before  the  privy  council.  The 
domain,  ceasing  to  be  connected  with  proprie- 
tarj'  powers,  was,  under  the  rules  of  private 
right,  confirmed  to  its  possessors,  and  the  decis- 
ion has  never  been  disturbed.  The  surrender 
of  'the  pretended'  rights  to  government  being 
completed,  the  two  Jersej-s  were  united  in  one 
province ;  and  the  government  was  conferrefl  on 
Edward  H3'de,  Lord  Corubury,  who,  like  Queen 
Anne,  was  the  grandchild  of  Clarendon.  Re- 
taining its  separate  legislature,  the  province  had 
for  the  next  thirty-six  years  the  same  governors 
as  New  York.  It  never  again  obtained  a  charter: 
the  royal  commission  of  April  1703,  and  the 
royal  instructions  to  Lord  Coruburj',  constituted 
the  form  of  its  administration.  To  the  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown  belonged  the  power  of 
legislation,  with  con.sent  of  the  royal  council  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  free- 
men of  the  colony  were  soon  con.scious  of  the 
diminution  of  their  liberties." — G.  Bancroft,  llht. 
(if  til e  Lf.  S.  {fiiit/inr'n  lust  rci\),  pt.  3,  cli.  2  {t\  2). 

Also  in:  J.  O.  Raum,  J[iiit.  of  New  Jersci/, 
ch.  8  (».  1). 

A.  D.  1711. — Queen  Anne's  War.  See  C.\x- 
.\ua:  a.  I).  1711-171;!. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — King  George's  War.  See 
New  Enol.vnd:  A.  I).  1744;  1745;  and  1740- 
174H. 

A.  D.  1760-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament. — The  Sugar  Act. — The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. —  The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  .SeeU.NiTKi> 
8t.\tes  ok  Am.:  A.  1).  17UO-177.);  17(i:i-1764; 
1703;  and  1766. 


A.  D.  1766-1774. —  Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  United  States  of  A.M. :  A.  D. 
171)15-1767,  to  1774;  and  Boston:  A.  D.  1768,  to 
1773. 

A.  D.  1774-1776. — End  of  royal  government. 
— Adoption  of  a  State  Constitution. —  In  the 
person  of  William  Franklin,  unworthy  son  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  New  Jersey  was  atilicted,  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  with 
an  arbitrary  and  obstinatelj^  royalist  governor. 
Finding  the  assemblj'  of  the  colon)'  refractory 
and  independent,  he  refused  to  convene  it  in 
1774,  when  the  people  desired  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Continental  Congress.  Thereupon  a  con- 
vention was  held  at  New  Brunswick,  and  this 
body  not  only  commissioned  delegates  to  the 
general  Congress,  but  appointed  a  "general  com- 
mittee of  correspondence  "  for  the  Province.  The 
committee,  in  May  of  the  following  year,  called 
together,  at  Trenton,  a  second  Provincial  Con- 
vention, which  took  to  itself  the  title  of  the 
"Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey,"  and  as- 
sumed the  full  authority  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  government,  providing  for  the  defense  of 
the  Province  and  taking  measures  to  carry  out 
the  plans  of  the  Continental  Congress.  "Gov- 
ernor Franklin  convened  the  Legislature  on 
the  16th  of  November,  1775.  No  important 
business  was  transacted,  and  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember the  Assembly  was  prorogueil  by  the 
governor  to  meet  on  the  3d  of  January,  1776. 
but  it  never  reassembled,  and  this  was  the  end 
of  Provincial  legislation  in  New  Jersey  under  royal 
authority.  .  .  .  Though  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  New  Jersey  had  to  a  great  extent  assumed  the 
control  of  public  affairs  in  the  Province,  it  had 
not  renounced  the  royal  authority.  .  .  .  On  the 
■24th  of  June,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution.  .  .  .  New  Jersey  was,  however,  not 
yet  disposed  to  aliandon  all  lioiics  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  Crown,  and  therefore  provided  in 
the  last  article  of  this  constitution  that  the  in- 
strument should  become  void  whenever  the  king 
should  grant  a  full  redress  of  grievances,  and 
agree  to  administer  the  government  of  New- 
Jersey  in  accordance  witli  the  constitution  of 
England  and  the  rights  of  British  subjects.  But, 
on  "the  ISth  of  July,  177[6]  the '  Provincial 
Congress  assumed  the  title  of  '  The  Convention 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,' declared  the  State 
to  be  independent  of  royal  authority,  and  directed 
that  all  official  papers,  acts  of  Assembly  and 
other  public  documents  should  be  made  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State."  Before 
this  occurreil,  however.  Governor  p^r;uikliu  had 
been  jilaeed  under  arrest,  by  order  of  Congress, 
and  sent  to  Connecticut,  where  he  was  released 
on  parole.  He  sailed  immediateh'  for  England. 
"When  the  State  government  was  organized 
under  the  new  constitution,  the  Legislature  en- 
acted laws  for  the  urrest  and  ijunishment  of  all 
persons  who  opposed  its  authority." — J.  R. 
Sypher  and  E.  A.  Apgar,  lli.1t.  of  New  Jersty, 
ch.  10-11. 

Also  in:  T.  F.  Gordon,  Hist,  of  JVeto  Jerney, 
ch.  12.  —  See,  also,  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A,  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1775.  —  The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution. — Lexington. — Con- 
cord. —  Siege  of  Boston.  —  Ticonderoga.  ^ 
Bunker  Hill. — The  Second  Continental  Con- 
gress. See  United  St.ues  ov  Am.:  .\.  1). 
1775. 
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NEW  .IKKSEY,  1770-1778. 


NEW  OKLEAXH. 


A.  D.  1776-1778. —  The  battle  ground  of 
Washington  campaigns.  Sec  Unitkd  Statks 
OF  A.M.:  A.  1).  177();  1776-1777;  and  1778 
(.liNi.;). 

A.  D.  1777-1778. — Withholding  ratification 
from  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  See 
IMtf.!)  Statks  OK  Am.  :   A.  1).  1781-17S(i. 

A.  D.  1778-1779  —  British  raids  from  New 
York.      See  United  St.vtes  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1778- 

\::'.K 

A.  D.  1778-1783. — The  war  on  the  Hudson, 
on  the  Delaware,  and  in  the  South. — Surren- 
der of  Cornwallis. — Peace  with  Great  Britain. 

.Sec  iNrrKi)  St.vtks  of  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1778,  to  178:!. 
A.  D.   1787. — Ratification    of   the    Federal 
Constitution.     Slc   United    States    of    Am.  : 
A.  1).  1787-1789.  ^ 

NEW    MADRID,    The    capture    of.     See 

IMii;!)  Statics  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Maucii— 
.Vi'KH.:   On  TiiK  IMississirpi). 

NEW  MARKET,  OR  GLENDALE,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  United  St.vies  of  Am.  :  A.  U.  1863 
i.liNF — July:  Viiuhnia). 

NEW  MARKET  (Shenandoah  Valley), 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  ;  A.  1). 
1S64  (May — June:  Vikginia)  The  Campakin- 
i.Mi  in  the  Shenandoah. 

NEW  MEXICO  :     Aboriginal  Inhabitants. 

Sec  American  Aborigines:  Pueblos,  Afache 
(Jkoi  1',  and  Siioshonean  Fajiily. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  American  conquest  and 
occupation  by  Kearney's  expedition. —  "  While 
tlic  heaviest  tigUtinij  [iif  the  Me.xican  War]  was 
goinjj;  on  in  Old  Mexico  [see  Me.xico:  A.  D. 
1846-1847],  the  Government  [of  the  United  States] 
easily  took  possession  of  New  Me.xico  and  Call- 
loniia,  by  means  of  expeditious  organized  on  the 
remote  frontiers.  New  Mexico  was  wanted  for 
the  emigration  to  the  Pacific.  If  we  were  to 
have  California  we  must  also  have  the  right  of 
way  to  it.  In  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  New 
.Mexico  barred  access  to  the  Pacific  so  completel}' 
that  the  oldest  travelled  route  was  scarcely 
known  to  Americans  at  all,  and  but  little  used  by 
the  Spaniards  themselves.  If  now  we  consult  a 
map  of  the  United  States  it  is  seen  that  the 
thirty-fourth  parallel  crosses  the  Mississippi  at 
the  liiouth  of  the  Arkansas,  cuts  New  Mexico  in 
the  middle,  and  reaches  the  Pacific  near  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  long  the  belief  of  statesmen 
that  the  great  tide  of  emigration  must  set  along 
this  line,  because  it  had  the  most  temperate 
climate,  was  shorter,  aud  would  be  fouud  freer 
from  hardship  than  the  route  by  way  of  the 
South  Pass.  This  view  had  set  on  foot  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  Rivers.  But 
if  we  except  the  little  that  Pike  and  Long  had 
gathered,  ahuost  nothing  was  known  about  it. 
Yet  the  prevailing  belief  gave  New  Mexico,  as 
related  to  California,  an  exceptional  importance. 
These  considerations  weighed  for  more  than  ac- 
([uisition  of  territory,  though  the  notion  that 
New  Mexico  contained  very  rich  silver-mines  un- 
doubtedly liad  force  in  determining  its  conquest. 
.  .  .  With  this  object  General  Kearne}'  marched 
from  Fort  Leavenworth  in  June,  1846,  for  Santa 
Fe,  at  the  lie;xd  of  a  force  of  which  a  battalion  of 
.Mormons  formed  part.  After  subduing  New 
Mexico,  Kearney  was  to  go  on  to  California,  and 
with  the  help  of  uaval  forces  already  sent  there, 
for  the  purpose,  conquer  that  country  also.   .   .   . 
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General  Kearney  marched  by  the  Upper  Arkan- 
sas, to  Bent's  Foil,  and  from  lienl's  Fort  over 
the  oil!  tr.iil  thinugh  i;i  .Moro  and  Las  Vegas, 
San  .Miguel  and  Old  Pecos,  wilhoul  nutting  the 
opposition  he  expected,  or  at  any  time  seeing  any 
con.siilerable  body  of  the  enemy.  On  th(!l8th  of 
Augu.st,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  the  stars  and 
stripes  were  unfurled  over  the  palace  of  Santa 
Fe,  and  New  Mexico  was  decl.-ired  annexed  to 
the  United  States.  Either  the  home  government 
thought  New  M('xico  <|uite  safe  from  attack,  or, 
having  decided  to  reserve  all  its  strength  for  the 
main  conliict,  ha<l  left  this  province  to  its  fate. 
.Mtcr  organizing  a  civil  government,  and  aj)- 
jxiiiiting  Charles  Bent  of  Bent's  Fort,  governor. 
General  Kearney  broke  up  his  camp  at  Santa  Fe, 
Sept.  2!).  His  force  was  now  divided.  One  part, 
under  Colonel  Donijilian,  was  onlered  to  join 
Geiu'ral  Wocd  in  Chiliiiahua.  A  second  detach- 
ment was  left  to  garrison  Santa  Fe,  while  Kear- 
ney went  on  to  California  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops.  The  people  everywhere  seemed  disjiosed 
to  submit  quietly,  and  as  most  of  the  pueblos 
soon  prolTered  their  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  Government,  little  fear  of  an  oull)reak 
was  felt.  Before  leaving  the  valley,  a  courier 
was  met  bearing  the  news  that  California  also 
had  submitted  to  us  without  striking  a  blow. 
This  inform;ition  decided  General  Kearney  to 
send  back  most  of  his  remaining  force,  while 
with  a  few  soldiers  only  he  continued  his  mtircli 
thrimgli  what  is  now  Arizona  for  the  Pacific." — 
S.  .V.  Drake,  The  Makimj  af  lite  Great  West,  j^p. 
2.J1-2.50. 

Also  in  :  H.  O.  Ladd,  Hist,  of  the  War  with 
Mexico,  cli.  9-12.— P.  St.  G.  Cooke,  The  Con- 
qnest  of  Kcw  Mexico  and  Cal. — II.  11.  Pjancroft, 
Iliat.  of  the  Piicific  Strites.  v.  12,  ch.  17.— II.  O. 
Ladd,  'The  Stori/'of  New  Merieo,  ch.  16. 

A.  D.  1848.— Cession  to  the  United  States. 
See  Mexico:  A.  I).  1848. 

A.  D.  1850. — Territorial  organization.  See 
Utah  :  A.  I).  1849-18.')0. 

A.  D.  1875-1894. — Prospective  admission  to 
the  Union. — A  bill  to  admit  New  Mexico  to  the 
Union  as  a  state  was  passed  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  in  1875,  but  failed  in  consequence  of 
an  amendment  made  in  the  Senate  too  late  for 
action  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Attempts  to  convert  the  scantily  populated  terri- 
tory into  a  state  were  then  checked  for  several 
years.  At  this  writing  (July  1894)  a  bill  for  or- 
ganizing and  admitting  tlie  state  of  New  Mexico 
lias  again  passed  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  is  likely  to  have   a  favorable  vote  in  the 

Senate. 

^ 

NEW  MODEL,  The.     See  Engl.vnd:  A.  D. 

164")  (January — Ai'ril). 

NEW  NETHERLAND.  See  New  Yoke: 
A.  1).  161U-16U. 

NEW  ORANGE.  See  New  York:  A.  I). 
1673. 

NEW  ORLEANS:  A.  D.  1718.— The 
founding  of  the  city.  See  Louisi.\N-\:  A.  I). 
1717-1718. 

A.  D.  1763. — Reserved  from  the  cession  to 
England  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  trans- 
ferred with  western  Louisiana  to  Spain.  8ee 
Seven  Years  War:  The  Treaties. 

A.  D.  1768-1769. — Revolt  against  the  Span- 
ish   rule. — A    short-lived     Republic    and    its 
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NEW  YORK,  I(;i0-l(il4. 


tragic   ending.     See    Louisiana;   A.  D.  ITGG- 
17(>S;  and  ITO'J. 

A.  D.  1785-1803.  —  Fickle  treatment  of 
American  traders.    Scy  Loiisiaxa:  A.  I).  17So- 

ISOU;    ;illil   i;!/S-lS03. 

A.  D.  1798-1804. —  Transferred  to  France 
and  sold  to  the  United  States. — Incorporation 
as  a  city.  See  Louii^iana:  A.  IX  1TS9-1S(I;J; 
and  1804-1813. 

A.  D.  1815. — Jackson's  defense  of  the  city 
and  great  victory.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  ; 
A.  1>.  181.-)  (.Iaxuaky). 

A.  D.  1862  (April). —  Farragut's  capture  of 
the  city.  .See  UnitKd  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
18(12  (.Vi'iiiL:  Ox  THE  JIississiPPi). 

A.  D.  1862  (May — December). — The  rule  of 
General  Butler.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  D.  18()3  (May — Decemiu--,!; ;  Louisiana). 

A.  D.  1866. — Riot  and  massacre.  See  Lours- 
i.\na:  a.  D.  1863-1867. 


NEW  PLYMOUTH. 

A.  D.  1631,  and  after. 


See  M.vssACiiusETTS: 


NEW   SCOTLAND. 
A.  D.  1021-16(38. 


See    Nova   Scotia: 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES:  A.  D.  1770-1788. 
— The  discovery. — The  naming. — The  first 
settlement.     See  .Vustuaeia:  A.  1).  I(jul-18(.i0. 

A.  D.  1850. — Separation  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria.     See  ArsTUAi.iA :  A.  I).  IS^O-IB.-).-). 

A.  D.  1859. — Separation  of  the  Moreton 
Bay  District  and  its  erection  into  the  Colony 
of  Queensland.     See  .Vustkai.ia:  A.  I).  18.-/J, 

A.  D.  1890.  —  Characteristics.  —  Compara- 
tive view.     See  Aistualia:  A.  L).  1890. 

NEW  SPAIN :  The  name  given  at  first  to 
Yucatan,  and  aftervyards  to  the  provmce  won 
by  Cortes.  See  America:  A.  1).  1.")17-1.")1S; 
mid  :ME\n(i:  A.   D.  l."")31-l.)24. 

NEW  STYLE.   See  Cai.endak.  Gkegokian. 

NEW  SWEDEN.  See  Delaware:  A.  D. 
l(;;)s-i(;40. 

NEW  WORLD,  The:  First  use  of  the 
phrase.     See  America:  A.  D.  1.500-1514. 


NEW  YORK. 


The  aboriginal  inhabitants.  See  American 
At.origines:  Iroquois  C'onfeder.^cy,  Aloox- 
(juiAN  Family,  IIurons,  &c.,  Horik.\xs;  and 
!Maxiiattax  Island. 

A.  D.  1498. — Probable  discovery  of  the  Bay 
by  Sebastian  Cabot.  See  xVmeric.a:  A.  I). 
1498. 

A.  D.  1524. — The  Bay  visited  by  Verrazano. 
See  America:  A.  1).  ir)2:i-1524. 

A.  D.  1606. —  Embraced  in  the  territory 
granted  by  King  James  I.  of  England  to  the 
Plymouth  or  North  Virginia  Company.  See 
Vircixia:  a.  I).  l(i(l(;-l(J07. 

A.  D.  1609. — Discovery  and  exploration  of 
Hudson  River  by  Hendrik  Hudson,  in  the 
service  of  Holland. — 'Early  in  September,  1609. 
the  ship  ■  ilalf--Moon,'  restlesslj'  skirting  the 
American  coast,  in  the  vain  quest  for  a  strait  or 
other  water  route  leading  to  India,  came  to  the 
mouth  of  a  great  lonely  river,  flowing  silently 
out  from  the  heart  of  tlie  unknown  continent. 
The  '  IlalfOIoon '  was  a  small,  clumsy,  high- 
pooped  yacht,  manned  by  a  score  of  Dutch 
and  English  sea-dogs,  and  commanded  by  an 
English  adventurer  then  in  Dutch  pay,  and 
known  to  his  employers  as  Ilcudrik  Hudson.  .  .  . 
Iludsou.  on  coming  to  the  river  to  which  liis 
name  was  afterward  given,  did  not  at  first  know 
that  it  was  a  river  at  all;  he  believed  and  hoped 
that  it  was  some  great  arm  of  the  sea,  that  in 
fact  it  was  the  Northwest  Passage  to  India, 
which  he  and  so  many  other  brave  men  died  in 
vainly  trying  to  discover.  .  .  .  Hudson  soon 
found  that  he  was  oil  the  mouth  of  a  river,  not  a 
.strait ;  and  he  spent  three  weeks  in  exploring  it. 
sailing  up  till  the  shoaling  water  warned  him 
that  lie  was  at  the  head  of  navigation,  near  llie 
lircsenl  site  of  Albany.  .  .  .  Having  reached  the 
head  of  navigation  the  '  Half-Moon  '  turned  her 
blulV  bows  southward,  and  drifted  clown  stream 
with  the  rapid  current  until  she  once  more 
reached  the  bay.  .  .  .  Early  in  October,  Hudson 
set  out  on  his  Iiomeward  voyage  to  Holland. 
where  the  news  of  his  discovery  e.xcited  much 
interest  among  the  daring  merchants,  especially 


among  tbo.sc  whose  minds  were  bent  on  the  fur- 
trade.  Several  of  the  latter  sent  small  ships 
across  to  the  newly  found  bay  and  river,  both  to 
barter  with  the  savages  and  to  explore  and  re- 
]iort  further  upon  the  country.  The  most  noted 
of  these  sea-captains  who  followed  Hudson,  was 
Adrian  Block." — T.  Roosevelt,  A'cw  Yoi-k,  ch.  1. 

Also  IN;  R.  Juet,  Journal  of  Hudson  n  Vuyd'je 
{N.  Y.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  series  2,  v.  1). — See  Amer- 
ica: A.  D.  1600. 

A.  D.  1609-1615. — Champlain  and  the  French 
in  the  North.  See  Caxaua:  A.  D.  1608-1611; 
and  1611-1616. 

A.  D.  1610-1614. — Possession  taken  by  the 
Dutch. — Named  New  Netherland. — "  The  gal- 
hiiit  ;ind  eiiter|iri.sing  ]ieo])lr  under  whose  aus- 
pices Hudson  had  achieved  his  brilliant  discovery 
[of  the  Hudson  River]  had  just,  emerged  from  a 
long,  bloody,  but  glorious  contest  for  freedom, 
which  they  had  waged  with  dogged  determina- 
tion against  Spain  since  1.566  [see  Jsktiierlaxds: 
A.  D."  1562-1566,  and  after].  .  .  .  It  was  at  this 
crisis,  when  peace  had  at  length  returned,  after 
an  absence  of  more  than  fort}'  years,  and  when 
numbers  of  people  must,  by  the  transition,  have 
found  themselves  deprived  of  their  accustomed 
active  employment  and  haljitual  excitement,  that 
the  intelligence  of  Hudson's  discovery  broke  011 
the  public,  affording  to  private  adventure  a  new 
lield.  .  .  .  The  comnioilities  which  abouudeil 
among  the  natives  of  the  newly  discovered  coun- 
tries were  objects  of  great  demand  in  Europe. 
The  furs  that  the  rigors  of  the  northern  climate 
rendered  indispensable  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hol- 
land, and  which  they  had  hitherto  obtained 
through  Rus.sian  and  other  tradc-rs,  were  to  be 
had  now  from  tlic  Indians  in  exchange  for  the 
veriest  baubles  and  coarsest  goods.  Slimulated 
by  these  considerations,  ...  a  vessel  was  des- 
patched by  some  Amsterdam  merchants,  freight- 
ed with  a  variety  of  goods,  to  the  Manhattans, 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year  [1010].  The 
success  of  this  venture  seems  to  have  given  in- 
creased stimulus  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  New 
discoveries  were  projected;  licenses  were  granteil 
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l)y  the  Sliitps-Gcnt'rnl,  on  the  rccoiiiiiKinlnl  inn  of 
the  Adinirii^ty,  to  two  ships,  the  Little  Fox  ami 
Ijittle  Oranc,  ostensibly  to  look  a^aln  for  a 
northerly  passage  to  China;  and  the  eities  of 
Amsterdam.  Rotterdam,  Iloorii,  and  EncUhny- 
zen,  as  well  as  several  i)rivat(^  merchants  and 
eitizens,  apjilied  for  infornialion  to  the  States  of 
Holland  and  West  Friesland,  relative  to  a  certain 
ucwly  discovered  navigable  river,  anil  the  proper 
course  to  be  steered  in  proeeeding  t  hit  her.  These 
ships  proceeded,  on  proeiiriug  the  requisites  in- 
formation, to  that  quarter  early  in  the  ensuing 
spring;  and  of  so  much  importance  was  the 
country  now  considered,  that  the  traders  erected 
and  garrisoned  one  or  two  small  forts  on  the 
river,  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-trade.  .  .  . 
The  favorable  position  of  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan for  commerce  was  easily  ]ierceivcd  by  the 
Europeans  from  the  first,  and  it  soon  became  the 
head-(piarters  of  the  traders.  Their  establish- 
ineut  in  that  locality  consisted  now  [1013]  of 
four  bouses,  under  the  superintendence  of  llen- 
drickCorstiaensen,  who,  by  means  of  his  trading- 
boats,  visited  every  creek,  inlet,  and  bay  in  Mie 
neighborhood,  wdiere  an  Indian  settlement  was 
to  be  found,  and  thus  seciu'cd  for  his  emjiloyers 
the  furs  and  other  valuable  produce  of  the  coun- 
trj'.  But  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  infant 
post  was  now  fated  to  experience  an  unexpected 
check.  Capt,  Argal,  of  Virginia,  returning  in 
the  month  of  Xovemher  of  this  year  from  a 
seemingly  precUitory  visit  to  a  settlement  which 
the  French  had  made  at  Port  Hoyal,  in  Acadia, 
touched  at  the  island  of  JIanhattans,  with  a 
view,  it  is  said,  of  looking  after  a  grant  of  land 
whicli  he  had  obtained  there  from  tlie  Virginia 
Company,  and  forced  Corstiaeiisen  to  submit 
himself  and  his  plantation  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  under  him, 
and  to  agree  to  pay  tribute  in  token  of  his  de- 
pendence on  the  English  crown.  .  .  .  Active 
steps  were  taken,  early  in  the  next  year,  to  ob- 
tain an  exclusive  right  to  the  trade  of  those  dis- 
tant countries,"  and  in  March,  1014,  the  States 
General  passed  an  ordinance  conferring  on  those 
who  should  discover  new  lands  tlie  exclusive 
privilege  of  making  four  voyages  thither  before 
others  could  have  admission  to  the  traffic.  This 
ordinance  "excited  considerable  animation  and 
activity  among  adventurers.  A  numljcr  of  mer- 
chants belonging  to  Amsterdam  and  I  loom  fitted 
out  and  dispatched  five  sliips:  namely,  the  Little 
Fox,  the  Nightingale,  the  Tiger,  and  the  For- 
tune, the  two  last  under  the  command  of  Adriaen 
Block  and  Hendrick  Corstiaeusen,  of  Amsterdam. 
The  fifth  vessel  was  called  the  Fortune  also;  she 
lielonged  to  Hooru,  and  -was  commamled  by 
Captain  Cornelis  Jaeolisen  Mey.  The  three  last- 
named  and  now  well-known  navigators  proceeded 
immediately  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Great  River  of  the  JNLanhattaus. 
but  Block  luul  the  misfortune,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  of  losing  his  vessel,  which  was  acci- 
dentally burnt.  .  .  .  He  forthwith  set  about 
constructing  a  yacht,  38  feet  keel.  4-ti  feet  long, 
and  Hi  feet  wide,  which,  when  completed,  he 
called  the  '  Restless,' significant  of  his  own  un- 
tiring indu.stry.  .  .  .  In  this  craft,  the  first  speci- 
men of  European  naval  architecture  in  these 
waters,  Skipjier  Block  proceeded  to  cx|ilore  the 
coast  east  of  Manhattan  Island.  He  sailed  along 
the  East  River,  to  which  he  gave  the  nitme  of  '  The 
Hellegat,'  after  a  branch  of  the  river  Scheld,  in 


KasI,  I'landers;  and  leaving  Long  Island,  then 
called  Meloac,  or  Sewan  hacky,  'the  land  of 
shells,'  on  the  south,  he  discovi'red  the  llousaton- 
ick,  or  river  of  the  Red  .Mountain."  Proceeiling 
eastwardly,  Block  found  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  he  named  Fresh  River,  and  as(-ended  it  to 
an  Indian  village  at  4L^  48'.  Pa.ssing  out  of  the 
Sound,  and  ascertaining  the  insular  character  of 
Long  Island,  he  gave  his  own  name  to  one  of  the 
two  islands  oil  its  eastern  extremity.  After  ex- 
])loring  Narragansetl  Bay,  he.  went  on  to  Cape 
Cod,  and  there  fell  in  with  Hendrick  Corstiaen- 
sen's  ship.  "  While  these  navigators  were  thus 
engaged  at  the  east.  Captain  Cornelis  Jley  was 
actively  employed  in  exploring  tins  Atlantic 
coast  farther  south.  .  .  .  He  reached  the  great 
Delaware  Bay,  .  .  .  two  capes  of  whicli  still 
conunemorate  his  visit;  one,  the  most  northward, 
being  called  after  him.  Cape  Mey;  another,  Cape 
Cornelis;  while  the  great  .south  cape  was  called 
Hindlopen,  after  one  of  the  towns  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Friesland.  .  .  .  Intelligence  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  Block  and  his  associates  having 
been  transmitted  to  Holland,  was  received  there 
early  in  the  autumn  of  this  year  [1014],  The 
united  company  by  whom  they  had  been  em- 
ploj'cd  lost  no  time  in  taking  the  steps  neces.sary 
to  secure  tothem.selves  the  exclusive  trade  of  the 
countries  thus  exi)lored,  which  was  guarantied 
to  them  by  the  ordinance  of  the  2Tth  of  .March. 
They  sent  deputies  immediately  to  the  Hague, 
wlio  laid  before  the  States  General  a  report  of 
their  discoveries,  as  required  by  law,  with  a  fig- 
urative map  of  the  newly  explored  countries, 
which  now,  for  the  first  time,  obtained  the  name 
of  New  Netherland.  A  special  grant  in  favor 
of  the  interested  parties  was  forthwith  accorded 
.  .  .  to  visit  and  trade  with  the  countries  in 
America  lying  between  40°  and  45°  north  lati- 
tude, of  which  they  strangely  claimed  to  be  the 
first  discoverers." — E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Jlist.  of 
Neio  Netherland,  hk.  1,  ch.  4  (».  1). 

Also  in:  Docs.  Rehtti)!;/  to  Culoiiial  Hist,  of 
Jf.  Y.,  V.  l,pp.  4-12. — B.  Fernow,  New  JVetheHan:l 
(Niirmtiniind  C'riliriO  Hist,  of  Am.,  i'.  4.  r/i.  8). 

A.  D.  1614-1621. — The  first  trading  monop- 
oly succeeded  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany.—  "It  was  perceived  that,  to  secure  the 
largest  return  from  the  peltry  trade,  a  factor 
should  reside  permanently  on  the  Mauritius 
River  [North,  or  Hudson,  as  it  has  been  succes- 
sively called],  among  the  Jlaquaas  or  Mohawks, 
and  the  Mahicans,  at  the  head  of  tide-water. 
Hendrick  Christiaenscn,  who,  after  his  first  ex- 
periment in  company  with  Adriaen  Block,  is 
stated  to  have  made  '  ten  voyages  '  to  ^lanhattan, 
according!}'  constructed  [101-1]  a  trading  house 
on  'Castle  Island, 'at  the  west  side  of  the  river,  a 
little  below  the  present  city  of  Albany.  ...  To 
compliment  the  family  of  the  stadtholder,  the 
little  post  was  immediately  named  Fort  Nassau. 
.  .  .  It  has  been  confidently  alHrmcd  tliat  the 
year  after  the  erection  of  Fort  Nassau,  at  Castle 
"island,  a  redoubt  was  also  thrown  up  and  forti- 
fied '  on  an  elevated  spot'  near  the  southern  point 
of  Manhattan  Island.  But  tlie  assertion  does 
not  appear  to  be  confirmed  by  sufficient  author- 
ity. .  .  .  The  Holland  merchants,  who  had  ob- 
tained from  the  States  General  the  exclusive 
right  of  trading  for  three  years  to  New  Nether- 
land. though  united  together  in  one  company  to 
secure  the  grant  of  their  charter,  were  not  strictly 
a   corporatiim,    but    rather   '  participants '   in   a 
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specific,  limited,  and  temporary  monopoly,  which 
they  were  to  enjoy  in  common.  .  .  .  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1618,  the  exclusive  charter  of  the 
Directors  of  i><ew  Netherland  expired  by  its  own 
limitation.  Y'ear  by  }'ear  the  value  of  the  re- 
turns from  the  North  Hiver  had  been  inereasinu ; 
and  the  hope  of  larger  gains  incited  the  factors 
of  the  company  to  push  their  explorations  fur- 
ther into  the  interior.  .  .  .  No  systematic  agri- 
cultural colonization  of  the  country  had  yet  been 
undertaken.  Tlie  scattered  agents  of  the  Am- 
sterdam Company  still  looked  merely  to  peaceful 
traffic,  and  the  cultivation  of  those  friendly  rela- 
tions which  had  been  covenanted  with  their  sav- 
age allies  on  the  banks  of  the  Tawasentha  [where 
they  had  negotiated  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois,  in 
1617].  Upon  the  expiration  of  their  special 
charter,  the  merchants  who  had  formed  the 
United  New  Netherland  Company  applied  to 
the  government  at  the  Hague  for  a  renew-al  of 
their  privileges,  the  value  of  which  they  found 
was  daily  increasing.  But  the  States  General, 
who  were  now  contemplating  the  grant  of  a  com- 
prehensive charter  for  a  West  India  (Jompan}- 
avoided  a  compliance  with  the  petition."  In 
June,  1631,  "the  long-pending  question  of  a 
grand  commercial  organization  was  finally 
settled;  and  an  ample  charter  gave  the  West 
India  Company  almost  unlimited  powers  to  colo- 
nize, govern,  and  defend  New  Netherland." — J. 
R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  the  State  of  M.  T.,  v.  1,  ch. 
2-3. 

A.  D.  1615-1664. —  Dutch  relations  with  the 
Iroquois.  See  Amekic.\n  Aborigines:  Iho- 
Quois  Confederacy,  Their  conquest.s. 

A.  D.  1620.  —  Embraced  in  the  English 
patent  of  the  Council  for  New  England.  See 
New  Exgl.\>;d:  A.  D.  102(1-102:5. 

A.  D.  1621-1646. — Early  operations  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company. — The  purchase 
of  Manhattan  Island. — The  Patroons  and 
their  colonies. — "  When  it  became  evident  tliat 
the  war  [of  the  United  Provinces]  with  Spain 
would  be  renewed,  the  way  was  opened  for  the 
charter  of  a  company,  so  often  asked  and  denied. 
Just  before  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  years' 
truce,  April,  1621,  the  great  West  India  Com- 
pany was  formed,  and  incorporated  by  the 
States  General.  It  was  clothed  with  extraordi- 
nary powers  and  privileges.  It  could  make 
alliances  and  treaties,  declare  war  and  make 
peace.  Although  its  field  of  operations  was 
limited  to  Africa,  the  West  India  Islands,  and 
the  contuient  of  America,  it  could  in  case  of 
war  fight  the  Spaniards  wherever  found  on  land 
or  sea.  And  fhially,  it  was  perniitted  to  colonize 
unoccupied  or  subjugated  countries.  To  it 
especially  were  committed  the  care  and  the 
colonization  of  New  Netherland.  The  AVest 
India  Company,  after  completing  its  organiza- 
tion in  1623,  began  its  work  in  New  Netherland 
by  erecting  a  fort  on  JIaiihattan  Island  [called 
Fort  Amsterdam],  and  another  on  tiie  Delaware, 
and  by  reconstructing  the  one  at  Alliany.  It 
sent  over  to  be  distributed  in  tlie.se  jilaces  30 
families,  not  .strictly  as  colonists,  to  settle  and 
cultivate  the  land,  but  rather  as  servants  of  the 
Company,  in  charge  of  their  factories,  engaged 
in  the  purchase  and  pru()aration  of  furs  and  pel- 
tries for  shipment.  Some  of  them  returned 
home  at  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  .service, 
and  no  other  colonists  were  brought  out  for  sev- 


eral years.  The  Company  found  more  profitalile 
employment  for  its  ca|)ilal  in  fitting tjuI  fleets  of 
ships  of  war,  which  captured  the  Siianish  treas- 
ure-ships, and  thus  enabled  the  Company  to  pay 
large  dividends  to  its  stockholders.  In  1620  its 
agents  bought  all  Manhattan  Island  of  the  In- 
dian owners  for  sixty  guilders  in  goods  on  which 
an  enormous  profit  was  made;  and  about  the 
same  time  they  purchased  other  tracts  of  land  in 
the  vicinity,  including  Governor's  and  Staten 
Islands,  on  similar  terms.  The  Company  was 
now  possessed  of  lands  enough  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  large  population.  They  were 
fertile,  and  only  needed  farmers  to  develop  their 
richness.  But  these  did  not  come.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1629,  the  managers  took  up  a  new 
line  of  action.  They  enacted  a  statute,  termed 
'Freedoms  and  Exemptions,' which  authorized 
the  establishment  of  colonies- within  their  terri- 
tory by  individuals,  who  were  to  be  known  as 
Patroons,  or  Patrons.  An  individual  might  pur- 
chase of  the  Indian  owners  a  tract  of  land,  on 
which  to  plant  a  colony  of  fifty  souls  within  four 
years  from  the  date  of  purchase.  He  who  es- 
tablished such  a  colony  might  associate  with 
himself  other  persons  to  assist  him  in  his  work, 
and  share  the  profits,  but  he  should  be  consid- 
ered the  Patroon.  or  chief,  in  whom  were 
centred  all  the  rights  pertaining  to  the  position, 
such  as  the  administration  of  justice,  the  ap- 
pointment of  civil  and  military  officers,  the 
settlement  of  clergymen,  and  the  like.  He  was  a 
kind  of  feudal  lord,  owing  allegiance  to  the 
West  India  Company,  and  to  the  States  General, 
but  independent  of  control  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  territory.  The  system  was  a  modifieil 
relic  of  feudalism.  The  colonists  were  not  serfs, 
but  tenants  for  a  specified  term  of  years,  render- 
ing service  to  the  Patroon  for  a  consideration. 
AVhen  their  term  of  service  expired,  they  were 
free  to  renew  the  contract,  make  a  new  one,  or 
leave  the  colony  altogether.  The  privileges  of  a 
Patroon  at  first  were  restricted  to  the  members 
of  the  company,  but  in  about  ten  years  were  ex- 
tended to  others.  The  directors  of  the  company 
were  the  first  to  improve  the  opi^ortunity  now 
offered  of  becoming  '  princes  antl  potentates  '  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  .  .  .  In  1630,  the  agents 
of  Director  Killian  Van  Rensselaer  bought  a 
large  tract  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hud- 
son River  below  Albany,  and  in  July  following 
other  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  including 
the  present  .site  of  Albany.  In  July,  1630.  Di- 
rector Michael  Paauw  bought  lands  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Hudson  opposite  Jlanhattan  Island, 
and  named  his  territory  Pavonia.  A  few  months 
later  Staten  Islaiul  Was  transferred  to  him.  and 
became  a  part  of  his  domain.  .  .  .  Killian  Van 
Rensselaer  also  formed  a  i)artnership  with  several 
of  his  brother  directors,  among  whom  was  the 
historian  De  Lact.  for  the  purpose  of  planting  a 
colony  on  his  lands  on  the  upper  Hudson,  to  be 
known  as  the  colony  of  Reusselacrwyck.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  clearer  jiereeptiou  of  what 
was  required  for  such  a  work  than  the  other  Pa- 
troons. The  colony  was  organized  in  accordance 
wdth  the  charter,  and  on  business  principles. 
Before  the  colonists  left  Holland  they  were  as- 
signed to  specific  i)laces  and  duties.  Civil  and 
military  ollicers  were  appointed,  suiierintendents 
and  overseers  of  the  various  dejiartments  were 
selected,  iind  all  were  instructed  in  their  tlntics. 
Tlic  ntimber  of  the  first  colonists  was  respectable. 
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Tlicy  were  chiefly  farmci's  ;im<1  luecliaiiics,  willi 
llu'iv  families.  On  tlicir  anival,  May,  10;i(), 
farms  siUiaU'd  on  either  side  tlie  river  were 
aMoltcd  t,i)  tliem,  iilcnsils  and  stock  distrihiiUHl, 
hiHiscs  huih.,  and  arran^'cnient-s  niadt'  fcir  their 
safety  in  ease  the  natives  sliiinUl  lieeume  liiistih;. 
(Jrder  was  maintained,  and  indivichial  rights  re- 
spected. Tliey  were  not  loni;  in  settling  down, 
each  to  his  allotted  work.  Year  by  year  ncjw 
colonists  arrived,  and  morc^  lands  were  bought 
for  the  proprietors.  In  KUli,  when  Killian  Van 
Kensselaer,  the  first  Patroon,  died,  over  two  hun- 
dred colonists  had  lieeii  sent  from  Holland,  and 
a  territory  forty-eight  by  twenty-four  miles,  be- 
sides another  tract  of  0^,001)  acres,  had  been 
acquired.  The  West  India  Company  had 
changed  its  |)olicy  tnider  the  direction  of  new 
men,  and  no  longer  favored  the  Patroous.  The 
Van  Rensselaers  were  much  aimoyed,  and  even 
persecuted,  but  they  held  firmly  to  their  rights 
under  the  charter.  Their  colony  was  prosper- 
ous, and  their  estate  in  time  became  enormous. 
.  .  .  Of  all  the  Patroon  colonies  Kensselaerwyek 
alone  survived.  It  owed  its  existence  mainly  to 
its  managenieut,  but  largely  to  its  situation,  re- 
mote from  the  scat  of  government,  and  conveni- 
ent for  the  Indian  trade."  —  G.  "W.  Schuyler, 
Colonial  New  Tork,'iiitrod.,  sect.  1. 

A1..S0  in:  I.  Elting,  Dutch  Village  Communi- 
ties on  the  Hudson,  pp.  13-16. — -J.  R.  Brodliead, 
Hist,  of  the  State  of  jV^.  T.,  i\  1,  ch.  7.— See,  also, 
Livingston  Manor. 

A.  D.  1629-1631. — Dutch  occupancy  of  the 
Delaware.     See  Dei..vwai4E:  A.    I).   1(529-1031. 

A.  D.  1630. — Introduction  of  public  regis- 
try.    See  Law,  Common:  A.  I).  1  ()•«)- KUl. 

A.  D.  1634. — The  city  named  New  Amster- 
dam.— Soon  after  the  appointment  of  Wouter 
Van  Twiller.  who  became  governor  of  New 
Netherland  in  1683,  "the  little  town  on  Jlan- 
hattan  Island  received  the  name  of  New  Amster- 
dam .  .  .  and  was  invested  with  the  preroga- 
tive of  'staple  right,'  by  virtue  of  which  all  the 
merchandise  passing  tip  and  down  the  river 
was  subject  to  certain  duties.  This  right  gave 
the  post  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  whole 
province." — Mrs.  Lamb,  Hist,  of  the  Citi/  of 
N.   r,  V.  \.p.  78. 

A.  D.  1634-1635. — Dutch  advance  posts  on 
the  Connecticut.  See  Connecticut:  A.  D. 
168-1-1087. 

A.  D.  1635. — Territory  granted  to  Lord 
Lennox  and  Lord  Mulgrave,  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Council  for  New  England.  See 
New  England:  A.  I).  1685. 

A.  D.  1638. — Protest  against  the  Swedish 
settlement  on  the  Delaware.  See  Dei-aw.ake  : 
A.  D.  1688-1040. 

A.  D.  1638-1647. — The  colony  thrown  open 
to  free  immigration  and  free  trade. — Kieft's 
administration,  and  the  ruinous  Indian  wars. 
—  "The  colony  did  not  thrive.  The  patroon 
system  kept  settlers  away,  and  the  paternal  gov- 
ernment of  a  trading  corporation  cheeked  all 
vigorous  and  independent  growth,  while  Van 
Twiller  [Wouter  Van  Twiller,  appointed  gov- 
ernor in  1638]  went  steadily  from  bad  to  worse, 
lie  engaged  in  childish  quarrels  with  every  one, 
from  the  minister  down.  .  .  .  This  utter  mis- 
government  led  at  last  to  Van  Twiller's  removal. 
He  retired  in  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land, 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  acquiring,  and  was 
replaced    [1638]  by  AVilliam   Kieft,  a  bankrupt 


merchant  of  bad  n  pntalion.  Kieft  jiraetically 
abolished  the  Council,  and  got  all  power  into  his 
own  hands',  but  luMiad  some  sense  of  order.  .  .  . 
Despite  his  iniijrovemcnts,  the  i)la<-e  remained  a 
mere  trading-post,  and  would  not  develope  into 
a  colony.  The  patfoons  were  the  cur.se  of  the 
scheme,  and  too  powerful  to  be  overthrown;  so 
they  proposed,  as  a  remi^dy  for  the  existing  evils, 
that  their  powers  and  privileges  should  \h: 
greatly  enlarged.  The  Company  lia<l  bought 
back  some  of  the  lands;  but  they  were  still  help- 
less, and  the  Slatct  would  do  nothing  for  them. 
In  this  crisis  they  had  a  return  of  good  sense, 
and  solved  the  jiroblem  by  destroying  their 
stifling  monopoly.  They  thrc:w  the  trade  to 
New  Netherlands  open  to  all  comers,  and  prom- 
ised the  ab.solute  ownership  of  land  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  sm;ill  (juit-reiit.  The  gates  were  open 
at  last,  and  the  tide  of  emigration  swept  in.  I)e 
Vries  who  had  bought  land  on  St:iten  Island, 
came  out  with  a  company;  while  ship  followed 
ship  tilled  witli  colonists,  and  English  came  from 
Virginia,  and  still  more  from  New  England. 
Jlen  of  property  and  staniling  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  New  Netherlands;  tine 
well-stocked  farms  rapidly  covered  Maidiattan, 
and  healthy  progress  liad  at  last  begun.  Thus 
strengthened,  the  Company  [1640]  n^stricted  the 
patroous  to  a  water-front  of  one  mile  and  a  depth 
of  two,  but  h'ft  them  their  feudal  privileges, 
benefits  which  practically  accrued  to  Van  Kens- 
selaer, whose  colony  at  Beverwyck  had  alone, 
among  the  manors,  thriven  and  grown  at  the  ex 
pense  of  the  Company.  The  opening  of  trade 
proved  in  one  respect  a  disaster.  The  cautious 
policy  of  the  Company  was  iiliandoned,  and 
greedy  traders  who  had  alread_v  begun  the  busi- 
ness, and  were  now  wholly  uurestniined,  has- 
tened to  make  their  fortunes  by  selling  arms  to 
the  Indians  in  return  for  almost  uidimited  quan- 
tities of  furs.  Thus  the  Mohawks  obtained  guns 
enough  to  threaten  both  the  Dutch  and  all  the 
surrounding  tribes,  and  this  perilous  condition 
was  made  infinitely  worse  by  the  mad  policy  of 
Kieft.  He  first  tried  to  exact  tribute  from  the 
Indians  near  iVIanhattan,  then  offered  a  price  for 
the  head  of  any  of  the  Raritans  who  had  de- 
stroyed the  settlement  of  De  Vries;  and,  when  a 
young  man  was  murdered  by  a  Weckcjuaesgeek, 
"the  Governor  planned  immediate  war."  Public 
opinion  among  the  colonists  condemned  the 
measures  of  Kieft,  and  forced  him  to  accept  a 
council  of  twelve  select-men,  chasen  at  a  public 
meeting;  but  "the  twelve,"  as  they  were  called, 
failed  to  control  their  governor.  Acting  on  the 
advice  of  two  or  three  among  them,  whose  sni>- 
port  he  had  secured,  he  ordered  a  cowardlj'  at- 
tack upon  some  fugitive  Indians  from  the  River 
tribes,  who  had  been  driven  into  the  settlements 
by  the  onslaught  of  the  j\Iohawks,  and  whom 
De  Vries  and  others  were  trying  to  protect. 
"The  wretched  fugitives,  surprised  by  their 
supposed  protectors,  were  butchered  in  the  dead 
of  a  winter's  night  [1648],  without  mere}',  and 
the  bloody  soldiers  returned  iu  the  morning  to 
Manhattan,  where  they  were  warmly  weleorae<l 
by  Kieft.  This  massacre  lighted  up  at  once  the 
flames  of  war  among  all  the  neigliboriug  tribes 
of  Algonquins.  All  the  outlying  farms  were 
laid  waste,  and  their  .owners  murdered,  while 
the  smaller  settlements  were  destroyed.  Vries- 
endael  alone  was  spared.  A  peace,  patched  U]) 
by  De  Vries,  gave  a  respite  until  summer,  and 
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the  war  l■;^gefl  more  fiercely  tli:ui  before,  tlie 
ludiaiis  Iniruiug  and  destroying  iu  every  diree- 
lion,  while  trade  was  broken  up  and  the  erews 
of  the  vessels  slaughtered."  Kieft's  life  was 
now  iu  danger  from  the  rage  of  his  own  people, 
and  eight  men,  appointed  by  puhlie  meeting, 
took  control  of  jjublic  affairs,  as  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so.  Under  the  command  of  John 
Uuderhill,  the  Connecticut  Indian  lighter,  who 
had  lately  migrated  to  Manhattan,  the  war  was 
prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  success  on  Long 
Island  and  against  the  Connecticut  Indians  who 
had  joined  m  it ;  but  little  headway  w'as  made 
against  \\u-  tribes  ou  the  Hudson,  wlio  harassed 
and  ruined  the  colony.  Thus  matters  went 
badly  for  a  long  period,  until,  in  1647,  the  Com- 
pany in  Holland  sent  out  Peter  Stuyvesant  to 
take  the  place  of  Kieft.  "In  the  interval,  the 
Indian  tril)es,  weary  at  last  of  war,  came  in  and 
made  peace.  Kieft  continued  his  quarrels;  but 
liis  power  was  gone,  and  he  was  liated  as  the 
principal  cause  of  all  the  misfoitunes  of  the 
colony.  The  results  of  his  miserable  administra- 
tion were  certainly  disastrous  enough.  Si.xteen 
hundred  Indians  had  perished  in  the  war;  but 
all  the  outlying  Dutch  settlements  and  farms  had 
been  destroyed,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  colony 
had  received  a  check  from  which  it  recovered 
very  slowly.  In  Connecticut,  the  English  had 
left  the  Dutch  merely  a  nominal  hold,  and  had 
really  destroyed  their  power  in  the  East.  On 
the  South  river  [the  Delaware]  the  Swedes  had 
settled,  and,  disregarding  Kieft's  blustering  proc- 
lamations, had  founded  strong  and  growing  colo- 
nies. .  .  .  The  interests  of  Holland  were  at  a 
low  ebb."— H.  C.  Lodge,  ShoH  HUt.  af  the  Eii'j. 
Colotiu'S,  ch.  16. — A  more  favorable  view  of  Kieft 
and  his  administration  is  taken  by  Jlr.  Gerard, 
who  says:  "  Few  proconsuls  had  a  mon^  ardu- 
ous task  in  the  administration  of  the  go\-ernment 
of  a  province  than  had  Director  Kieft.  The 
Roman  official  had  legions  at  command  to  sus- 
tain hrs  power  and  to  repel  attack;  and  in  case 
of  disaster  the  whole  empire  was  at  hand  for  his 
suiiport.  Kieft,  in  a  far  distant  province,  with 
a  handful  of  soldiers  crowded  in  a  dila])idalcd 
fort  anil  a  few  citizens  turbulent  and  unreliable, 
surrounded  ou  all  sides  by  savages  ever  on  the 
alert  for  rapine  and  murder,  receiving  little  sup- 
port from  the  home  government,  and  having  a 
large  territory  to  defend  and  two  civilized  races 
to  contend  with,  passed  tlie  eight  years  of  his 
administration  amid  turmoil  anil  dissension  with- 
in, and  such  hostile  attack  from  without  as  to 
keep  the  province  in  coutinucjus  peril.  The  New 
England  colonies  were  always  in  a  state  of  an- 
tagonism and  threatening  war.  .  .  .  The  Swedes 
and  independent  settlers  on  the  South  and 
Schuylkill  rivers  were  constantly  making  en- 
croachments and  threatening  the  Company's 
occupancy  there,  wliilc  pretenders  under  patents 
and  independent  settlers,  knowing  tin;  weakness 
of  the  government,  kept  il  disturbed  and  agi- 
tated. W'liat  wonder  that  mislakes  wen;  made, 
that  policy  failed,  that  misfortunes  came,  anil 
that  Kieft's  rule  brought  no  prosperity  to  the 
land';  The  radical  trouljli;  with  his  administra- 
tiim  was  that  he  was  under  a  divided  rule  —  a 
political  governor  with  allegiance  to  the  States- 
General,  and  a  commercial  l)ireetor,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  comi)any  of  traders.  The 
Slates-General  was  too  busily  oe(;iipied  in  estab- 
lishing its  independence  and  watching  the  Iial- 


ance  of  European  power  to  give  supervision  to 
the  affairs  of  a  province  of  small  |)olilieal  impor- 
tance—  while  the  Companv,  looking  u]pon  its 
colony  merely  as  a  medium  of  coinmereial  gain, 
drew  all  the  profit  it  could  gather  from  it.  disre- 
garded its  true  interests,  anil  gave  it  only  occa- 
sional and  grudging  support.  .  .  .  Towards  the 
Indians  Kieft's  dealings  were  characterized  by  a 
rigid  regard  for  their  possessory  rights :  no  title 
was  deemed  vested  and  no  right  was  absolutely 
claimed  until  satisfaction  was  made  to  tlie  native 
owner.  Historians  of  the  [leriod  have  bei'U  al- 
most universal  in  their  condemnation  of  him  for 
the  various  contests  and  wars  engaged  in  with 
the  Indians,  and  have  put  on  him  all  responsibil- 
ity for  the  revolts.  But  this  is  an  ex  post  facto 
criticism,  which,  with  a  false  judgment,  con- 
demns a  man  for  the  results  of  his  actions  rather 
than  for  the  actions  themselves.  Indeed,  with- 
out the  energy  displayed  by  the  Director  towards 
the  aborigines,  the  colony  would  probably  have 
been  annihilated.  .  .  .  Imprudence,  rashness, 
arbitrary  action,  want  of  jiolitical  sagacity  may 
be  imputed  to  Director  Kieft,  but  not  excessive 
inhumanity,  nor  want  of  effort,  nor  unfaithful- 
ness to  his  employers  or  to  his  province.  He  lias 
been  generally  condemned,  but  without  sulficient 
consideration  of  the  trials  which  he  expi'rienced, 
the  anxiety  to  which  he  was  suliject,  and  the 
perplexities  incident  to  a  government  over  dis- 
contented, ignorant  and  mutinous  subjects,  and 
to  the  continued  apprehension  of  outside  attack. 
Left  mostly  to  his  own  resources,  and  receiving 
no  s\-mpatliy  and  little  aid,  his  motives  the  sub- 
jectof  attack  from  both  tavern  and  pulpit,  and 
twice  the  object  of  attempted  assassination,  his 
rule  as  a  whole,  though  disastrous,  was  not  dis- 
honorable. "^.J.  AV.  Gerard,  The  Admiiustratiun 
of  W'UUaia  kieft  (Memorial  Hintory  of  the  City  of 
N.   Y.,  i\  1,  ch:G). 

Also  ix:  Mrs.  Lamb,  Ihst.  of  the  City  of  K.  T., 
V.  1,  eh.  6-8.— E.  B.  U'Callaghan,  Hist,  of  New 
yethiiand.  hk.  3,  eh.  7  iiiidhk.  :),  eh.  1-0  (/■.  1). 

A.  D.  1640-1643. — Expulsion  of  New  Haven 
colonists  from  the  Delaware.  See  Nkw  .Ii;k 
siov:   A.  1).    11140- Hi.-).-). 

A.  D.  1647-1664. — Peter  Stuyvesant  and  his 
administration. —  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  direc- 
tor or  governor  who  succeeded  Kieft,  "took 
possession  of  the  government  on  the  11th  of 
.May,  1647.  On  his  arrival  he  was  greeted  with 
a  hearty  and  cordial  reception  by  the  citizens,  to 
which  iie  responded  by  reciprocal  iirofessions  of 
interest  and  regard.  He  had  for  several  years 
been  in  the  Company's  service  as  Director  of 
their  colony  at  Curavoa,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  energy  and  bravery.  Having  lost  a  leg 
iu  an  attack  ou  the  Portuguese  -settlement  at  St. 
j\Iartiu's,  he  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  Europe 
for  surgical  aid,  whence,  still  retaining  his  former 
commission,  he  was  sent  to  the  charge  of  the 
Province  of  New  Netherlands.  Immediately  on 
his  accession  he  organized  a  represeiilalive  Coun- 
cil of  nine  members  from  a  list  of  eighteen  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
and  gave  his  assent  to  various  important  pro- 
visions for  the  regulation  of  trade  and  eommerce. 
By  a  conciliatory  and  just  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians so  recently  in  revolt  he  speedily  gained 
their  affection  and  goodwill,  and  liy  his  judicious 
measures  for  their  mutual  )noteelion  restored 
|)eace  and  harmony  among  ail  classes." — S.  S. 
Handall,  Hist,  of  the  Slate  if  N.   1'.,  period  2,  ch. 
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T).  —  "The  powprs  of  government  —  executive, 
legislative,  ami  juilicial  —  wliieli  he  [Stuyvesuiil  ] 
assumed,  were  <iuil(!  extensive,  unci  often  arbi- 
trary. Directly  or  indii-eetly,  he  appointed  and 
commissioned  all  public  ollieers,  framed  all  law.s, 
and  decided  all  iuiiiortant  coiUroversie.s.  ...  lie 
directed  churches  to  be  built,  installed  ministers, 
iind  even  ordered  them  when  and  where  to 
preacli.  Assuming  the  sole  control  of  tlic  public 
lands,  he  e.\tinguishe<l  the  Iiidi.iu  title  thereto, 
and  allowed  no  purchase  to  be  made  from  the  na- 
tives without  liis  sanction;  and  granted  at  pleas- 
ure, to  individuals  and  companies,  parcels  of 
land,  subject  to  such  conditions  as  lie  saw  fit  to 
impose.  In  the  management  of  these  compli- 
cated alTairs  the  Director  developed  a  certain  im- 
periousness  of  manner  and  impatience  of  re- 
straint, due,  perlnqis,  as  nuieh  to  his  previous 
military  life  as  to  his  personal  character.  .  .  . 
During  the  whole  of  his  predecessor's  umpiiet 
rule  a  constant  struggle  had  beeu  .going  on  l)e- 
tween  the  personal  prerogative  of  tlie  Executive 
and  the  inherent  sentiment  of  ]iopular  freedom 
which  prevailed  among  the  commonalty,  leading 
the  latter  coustantly  to  seek  tor  themselves  the 
franchises  and  freedoms  of  the  Fatherland,  to 
which,  as  lo_yal  subjects,  they  deemed  them.selves 
entitled  in  New  Netherland.  The  contest  was 
reopened  soon  after  Stuvvcsant's  installation, 
and  the  tirnuiess  of  both  Director  and  people,  in 
the  maintenauee  of  what  each  jealously  consid- 
ered their  lights,  gave  indication  of  serious  dis- 
turbance to  the  public  weal."  The  governor,  at 
length,  in  1647,  conceded  "a  popular  represen- 
tation in  the  affairs  of  government.  An  election 
was  therefore  held,  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Amstertlam,  Breuekelen,  Amersfoort  and  Pa- 
vonia  cho.sc  eighteen  of  '  tlie  most  notable,  rea- 
sonable, houest.  and  respectalale '  among  them, 
from  whom,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Fatherland,  the  Director  and  Council  selected 
'Nine  ]Men '  as  an  advisory  Council;  and  al- 
though their  jjowers  and  duties  were  jealously 
limited  and  guarded  by  the  Director's  Proclama- 
tion, yet  the  appointmeut  of  the  Nine  Men  was 
a  considerable  gain  to  the  cause  of  popular 
rights.  .  .  .  The  subsequent  history  of  Stuy  ves- 
ant's  government  is  a  record  of  qiuxrrels  with 
colonial  patroons,  with  the  English  in  New  Eng- 
land, tlie  Swedes  on  the  South  River,  and  last  — 
not  least  —  with  his  own  people.  In  fact,  the 
government  was  by  no  means  well  adapted  to 
the  people  or  adequate  to  protect  them.  The 
laws  were  very  imperfect,  and  the  Director  and 
Council  either  incompetent  or  indisposed  to 
remedy  the  serious  defects  which  existed  in  the 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice." — 
H.  R.  Stiles,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Brooldt/n.  v.  1, 
ch.  3. — "Director  Stuyvesant  was  recalled  to 
Europe  soon  after  the  surrender  [to  the  English 
—  see  below],  to  vindicate  his  conduct  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  found  himself  the  oljjeet  of  serious  charges 
and  most  virulent  attacks.  He  returned  to  this 
country  in  10G8.  and  died  on  his  bouwerie  in 
1673.  .  .  .  Throughout  his  chequered  life  he 
exhibited  a  character  of  high  inoralitj',  and  in 
his  dealings  with  the  Indians  an  energetic  and 
dignified  deportment,  which  contributed,  no 
doubt,  considerably  to  the  success  of  his  arms 
and  policy.  Alike  creditable  to  his  talents  are 
his  negotiations  with  the  neighboring  English 
colonies.  His  vindications  of  the  riglits  of  his 
country,  on  these  occasions,  betoken  a  firmness 


of  manner,  a  sharpness  of  perception,  a  clearness 
of  argument  and  a  soundness  of  judgment,  com- 
bined willi  an  extent  of  I'eading,  which  few  of 
his  contemporaries  coulil  equal,  and  none  sur- 
pa.ss.  ...  It  would  afford  jileasui-e  were  we 
justified  in  pronouncing  a  like  i)anegyric  on 
other  parts  of  his  iulministration;  but  none  can 
review  [his  arbitrary  resistance  to  just  popular 
demands]  .  .  .  and  his  pc'r.secution  of  the  Luth- 
erans and  other  Nonconformists,  without  repro- 
bating his  tyranu}',  and  regretting  that  a  char- 
acter, so  faultless  in  other  respects,  should  be 
stained  by  traits  so  repulsive  as  these,  and  that 
the  powers  of  a  mind  so  strong  .should  bo  exerted 
in  opposin,g  rather  than  promoting  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  liostility  this  part  of  his 
public  conduct  evoked  redounds  most  creditably 
to  the  character  of  the  settlers,  wliose  struggles 
for  freer  institutions  cannot  fail  to  win  for  tbeni 
our  svmpathv  and  regard." — E.  B.  O'Callaghau, 
Ili'<l.'<f  Sew'XdhvHaiid,  U;.  0,  ch.  8  (iJ.  2). 

Also  in:  liciiwuxtntiire  of  JS'fw  KethciiatuU 
(Docs.  lielative  to  Col.  Hint,  of  N.  Y.,  v.  1,  pp. 
275-317);  <U.io  v.  13.— G.  P.  Fisher,  T/w  Colonial 
J<Jra,  ch.  9. — B.  Fernow,  Peter  Stuyvesant  {Me- 
morial Hint,  of  the  City  of  N.   Y.,v.  1,  ch.  7). 

A.  D.  1650. — The  adjustment  of  boundaries 
with  Connecticut. — 'i'o  settle  the  long  pemlirig 
controvei'.sy  l)etweeu  Dutch  and  English  respect- 
ing the  territory  claimed  by  eacli  on  Long  Island 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
Governor  Stuyvesant  went  in  person  to  Hart- 
ford, September,  1650,  and  opened  negotiations. 
His  hands  were  tied  from  the  beginning  by  in- 
structions from  his  comjiany  to  press  no  claim 
to  the  extremity  of  a  quarrel,  because  the  Eng- 
lish were  too  strong  in  America  to  be  fought 
with.  He  assented,  therefore,  to  the  appoint- 
meut of  two  arbitrators  on  each  side,  and  he 
named  Englishmen  as  his  arbitrators.  "The 
four  agreed  upon  a  settlement  of  the  boundary 
matter,  ignoring  all  other  points  in  dispute  as 
having  occurred  under  the  administration  of 
Kieft.  It  was  agreed  tliat  the  Dutch  were  to  re- 
tain tlieir  lands,  in  Hartford  [the  post  of  'Good 
Hope'  established  in  IGiliii,  and  which  they  had 
continued  to  hold,  in  the  midst  of  the  spreading 
English  settlement] ;  that  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  two  people's  on  the  maiidand  was  not 
to  come  within  ten  miles  of  the  Hudson  River, 
but  was  to  be  left  undecided  for  the  present,  ex- 
cept the  first  20  miles  from  the  Sound,  which 
was  to  begin  on  the  west  side  of  Greenwich  Bay, 
between  Stamford  and  JIanhattan,  running 
thence  20  miles  north ;  and  that  Long  Island 
should  be  divided  by  a  corresponding  line  across 
it,  '  from  the  westernmost  part  of  Oyster  Bay,' 
to  the  sea.  The  English  thus  got  the  greater 
])art  of  Long  Island,  a  recognition  of  the  right- 
fulness of  their  presence  in  the  Connecticut  ter- 
ritory, and  at  least  the  initial  20  miles  of  a 
lioundary  line  which  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  lie  prolonged  in  much  the  same  direction, 
and  wliich  in  fact  has  (iretty  closely  governed 
suhsequent  boundary  lines  on  that  side  of  Con- 
necticut. If  these  seem  hard  terms  for  the 
Dutch,  ami  indicative  of  treachery  on  the  part 
of  their  two  English  agents,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  by  the  terms  of  his  instructions 
from  his  principals.  Stuyvesant  liad  to  take  the 
best  terms  he  could  get.  The  treaty  of  Hart- 
ford was  dated  September  19,  1650. " — A.  John- 
ston, Connecticut  {Am.  Commonwealth.^),  c/i.  10. 
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Also  in  :  E.  B.  O'Callagliaii.  Uist.  of  Xew 
yetherlnnd,  hk.  4,  ch.  1-9  (e.  2).— C.  AV.  Boweu, 
The  Bourulary  Dinpules  of  Conn.,  pt.  1,  ch.  1. — 
Division  of  the  Boundin-t/  in  Anirrira  (Dock. 
Relative  to  Oil.  Hist.  ofX.'}'..  r.  1.  /</-.  r)41-r,7r,i. 

A.  D.  1653. —  The  grant  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  New  Amsterdam. — "  An  interesting 
moment  arrived.  A  new  city  appeared  in  the 
annals  of  the  worlil.  Its  birth  was  announced 
on  the  evening  of  Februarj'  2.  16o3,  at  the  feast 
of  Candlemas.  A  proclamation  of  tlie  governor 
defined  its  exceedingly  limited  powers  and  named 
its  first  officers.  It  was  called  New  Amsterdam. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  significant  scene  which 
inspired  enthusiasm.  It  came  lilie  a  favor 
grudgingly  granted.  Its  privileges  were  few, 
and  e\-en  those  were  subsequently  liampered  by 
the  most  illiberal  interpretations  which  could  be 
devised.  Stuyvesant  made  a  speecli  on  tlie  occa- 
sion, in  whicli  ho  tooli  care  to  reveal  his  intention 
of  making  all  future  municipal  appointments, 
instead  of  submitting  the  matter  to  tlie  votes  of 
the  citizens,  as  w-as  the  custom  in  the  Father- 
land; and  he  gave  the  officers  distinctly  to 
understand,  from  the  first,  that  their  existence 
did  not  in  any  way  diminish  his  authority,  but 
that  he  sliould  often  preside  at  their  meetings, 
and  at  all  times  counsel  tliem  in  matters  of  im- 
])ortance.  ...  A  pew  was  set  apart  in  tlie 
cluirch  for  the  City  Fatliers;  and  on  Sunday 
mornings  these  worthies  left  their  homes  and 
families  early  to  meet  in  the  City  Hall,  from 
wliich,  preceded  l)y  the  bell-ringer,  carrying  their 
cushions  of  state,  tliey  marched  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  the  sanctuary  in  tlie  fort.  On  all  oc- 
casions of  ceremony,  secular  or  religious,  they 
were  treated  witli  distinguished  attention.  Their 
position  was  eminently  respectable,  but  it  had 
as  yet  no  emoluments.  .  .  .  There  were  two 
burgomasters,  Arent  van  Hattam  and  JIartin 
Cregier.  ,  .  .  There  were  five  schepens, — Paulus 
Van  der  Grist,  Maximilian  Van  Gheel,  Allard 
Anthony,  Peter  Van  Couwenhoven,  and  William 
Beekman." — Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  IIi.ft.  of  the  City 
of  N.  T.,  V.  1,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  D.  T.  Valentine,  //i'«<.  'f  the  City 
of  N.   Y..  ch.  o, 

A.  D.  1654. — Threatened  attack  from  New 
England.     See  Nkw.Iersev:   A.  D.   1 640-1  (i"!-"). 

A.  D.  1655. — Subjugation  of  the  Swedes  on 
the  Delaware.  See  l)f;LAW.\i!K:  A.  I).  1640- 
16.J6. 

A.  D.  1664. —  The  English  conquest. — New 
Amsterdam  becomes  New  York. — The  Naviga- 
tion Act  of  Cromwell,  maintaineii  b3'the  English 
after  the  Stuart  Kestoratiou,  was  continually 
evaded,  almost  openly,  in  the  British  American 
colonies;  and  it  was  with  the  Dutch  at  New 
Amsterdam  that  the  illicit  trade  of  the  New 
Knglanders,  the  Virginians  and  the  I\[arylanders 
w;is  principally  carried  on.  "  In  1663  the  lo.sses 
to  the  revenue  were  so  extensive  that  the  farmers 
of  the  customs  .  ,  .  complained  of  the  great 
abuses  which,  Ihc^y  claimed,  defrauded  the  rev- 
enue of  £10,000  a  year.  The  interest  of  the 
kingdom  was  at  stake,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
New  Netherland  was  resolved  vipon.  .  .  ,  The 
next  concern  of  the  Chancellor  [Clarendon]  was 
to  secure  to  the  Crown  the  full  benefit  of  the 
proposed  conquest.  He  was  as  little  .satisfied 
with  the  self-rule  of  the  New  England  colonies 
as  with  the  presence  of  Dutch  sovereignty  on 
American   soil;    and    in    the    conquest    of    the 


foreigner  he  found  the  means  to  bring  the  Eng- 
lish subject  into  clo.ser  dependence  on  the  King. 
James  Duke  of  York,  Grand  Admiral,  was  the 
heir  to  the  Crown.  ...  A  patent  to  James  as 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  from  the  King 
his  brother,  wouUl  merge  in  the  crown;  and  a 
central  authority  strongly  established  over  the 
territory  covered  by  it  might  well,  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  be  extended  over  the  colonies 
on  either  side  which  were  governed  imder  limi- 
tations and  with  privileges  directly  secured  by 
charter  from  the  King.  .  .  .  The  first  step  taken 
hj  Clarendon  was  the  purchase  of  the  title  con- 
veyed to  the  Earl  of  Stirling  in  163.)  by  the 
grantees  of  the  New  England  patent.  This 
covered  the  territory  of  Pemaquid,  between  the 
Saint  Croix  and  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine, 
and  the  island  of  Matowack,  or  Long  Island. 
...  A  title  being  thus  acquired  by  the  adroit- 
ness of  C'larendon,  a  patent  was,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1664,  is.sued  by  Charles  II.  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  granting  him  the  ]Maine  territory  of 
Pemaquid,  all  the  islands  between  Cape  Cod  and 
the  Narrows,  the  Hudson  River,  and  all  the 
lands  from  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut 
to  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  together  with 
the  islands  of  Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket, 
The  inland  boundary  was  '  a  line  from  tlie  head 
of  Connecticut  River  to  the  source  of  Hudson 
River,  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Jloliawk  branch 
of  Hudson  River,  and  thence  to  the  east  side  of 
Delaware  Bay.'  The  patent  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  his  heirs,  deputies,  and  assigns,  'abso- 
lute power  to  govern  within  this  domain  accord- 
ing to  his  own  rules  and  discretions  consistent 
with  the  statutes  of  England.'  In  this  patent 
the  charter  granted  by  the  King  to  the  younger 
John  Winthrop  in  1662  for  Connecticut,  in  which 
it  was  stipulated  that  commissioners  sliould  be 
sent  to  New  England  to  settle  the  boundaries  of 
each  colony,  was  entirely  disregarded.  The 
idea  of  commissioners  for  boundaries  now  de- 
veloped with  larger  scope,  and  the  King  estab- 
lished a  royal  comniis.sion,  consisting  of  four 
persons  recommended  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
whose  private  instructions  were  to  reduce  the 
Dutch  to  submission  and  to  increase  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Crown  in  the  New  England 
colonies,  which  C'larendon  considered  to  be  'al- 
ready well-nigh  ripened  to  a  commonwealtli.' 
Three  of  these  commissioners  were  officers  in  the 
royal  army,  —  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  Sir 
Robert  Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright.  The 
fourth  was  Samuel  !Mavericli.  .  .  .  To  Colonel 
Nicolls  the  Duke  of  York  entrusted  the  charge 
of  taking  possession  of  and  governing  the  vast 
territory  covered  by  the  King's  patent.  To  one 
more  capable  and  worth}-  the  delicate  trust  could 
not  have  been  confided.  .  .  .  His  title  under  the 
new  commission  was  that  of  Deputy-Governor; 
the  tenure  of  his  ofliee,  the  Duke's  pleasure, 
.  .  .  When  the  news  of  the  gathering  of  the  fleet 
reached  the  Hague,  and  explanation  was  de- 
niandeil  of  Downing  [the  English  ambassador] 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  reports  that  it  was  intended 
for  the  reduction  of  the  New  Netherland,  he 
boldly  insisted  on  the  English  right  to  the  terri- 
tory by  first  possession.  To  a  claim  so  flimsy 
aiul  impudent  only  one  response  was  possible, — 
a  declaration  of  war.  But  the  Dutch  people  at 
large  had  little  interest  in  the  remote  settlement, 
which  was  held  to  be  a  trading-post  rather  than 
a  colony,  and  not  a  profitable  jiost  at  best.     The 
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West  India  Company  saw  the  (lang-cr  of  tin;  sit- 
uation, but  its  ivppcals  for  nssistaiicc  w'vnt  disrc- 
gank'd.  Its  own  ivsi>iirccs  and  credit  were 
uniMpial  to  tlic  tasli  of  dclVnci'.  Meanwhile  tlie 
Enyiisli  licet,  composed  of  on(!  ship  of  30,  one  of 
30,  a  third  of  1(5,  and  a  transjiort  of  10  guns, 
with  tlM'ee  full  companit^s  of  the  Kiujj's  veterans, 
—  in  all  -150  men,  commanded  by  Colonels 
Nicolls,  CaiT.  and  (Jartwrighl, — sailed  from 
Portsmouth  for  Gardiner's  I'ay  on  the  ir)th  of 
May,  On  the  23d  of  .July  isficolls  and  Cart- 
wri.u;ht  reached  Boston,  wlien^  they  demanded 
military  aid  from  the  Oovenior  and  Council  of 
the  Colony.  Calling  upon  W'inthrop  for  the  as- 
sistance of  Connecticut,  and  appointing  a  rendez- 
vous at  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  Nicolls  set 
sail  with  his  ships  and  anchored  in  New  Utrecht 
Bay,  .iust  outside  of  Coney  Island,  a  spot  since 
historical  as  the  landing-place  of  Lord  Howe's 
troops  in  1770.  Here  Nicolls  was  joined  by 
militia  from  New  Haven  and  Long  Island.  The 
city  of  New  Amsterdam  .  .  .  was  defenceless. 
The  Director,  Stuyvesant,  heard  of  the  approach 
of  the  English  at  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  whither 
he  had  gone  to  quell  disturbances  with  the  In- 
dians. Returning  in  haste,  he  summoned  his 
council  together.  The  folly  of  resistance  was 
apparent  to  all,  and  after  delays,  by  which  the 
Director-General  sought  to  save  something  of  his 
dignity,  a  commission  for  a  surrender  was  agreed 
upon  between  the  Dutch  authorities  and  Colonel 
Nicolls.  The  capitulation  confirmed  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  possession  of  their  property,  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  their  freedom  as 
citizens.  The  municipal  officers  were  continued 
in  their  rule.  On  the  39th  of  August,  1664,  the 
articles  were  ratified  .  .  .  and  tlie  city  passed 
under  English  rule.  The  first  act  of  Nicolls  on 
taking  possession  of  the  fort,  in  which  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  civic  auth<n-ities,  was  to  order  that 
the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  be  thereafter  known 
as  New  York,  and  the  fort  as  Fort  James,  in 
honor  of  the  title  and  name  of  his  lord  and 
patron.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  the  city 
gave  small  promise  of  its  magnificent  future. 
Its  entire  population,  which  did  notc.\ceed  l.TjOU 
souls,  was  housed  within  the  triangle  at  the  point 
of  the  island.  .  .  .  Nicollsnow  established  a  new 
government  for  the  province.  A  force  was  sent 
up  the  Hudson  under  Captain  Cartwright,  which 
took  possession  of  Fort  Orange,  the  name  of 
which  was  changed  to  Albany,  in  honor  of  a  title 
of  the  Duke  of  York."  —  J.  A.  Stevens,  Tlie 
English  in  N.  Y.  (Nan-dtioo  and  Critical  Hist,  nf 
Am.,  V.  3,  ch.  10). 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Brodhead,  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  r.  1, 
ch.  20.— Docs.  Relative  to  Col.  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  v. 
3-3.  —  See,  also,  Massachusetts  :  A.  D.  1660- 
1665. 

A.  D.  1664. — The  separation  of  Nev7  Jersey, 
by  grant  to  Berkeley  and  Carteret.  See  Ni:w 
Jkrsky:   a.  D.  1664-161)7. 

A.  D.  1664. — The  annexation  of  the  Dela- 
ware settlements.    See  Delawaki;:  A,  1).  16i>4. 

A.  D.  1664-1674. — The  province  as  the  Eng- 
lish received  it. — Dutch  institutions,  their  in- 
fluence and  survival. — "  In  the  year  1664,  when 
the  government  passed  to  the  English,  New 
Netherland  is  said  by  the  Chevalier  Lambrecht- 
sen  to  have  consisted  of  three  cities  and  thirty 
villages.  Its  population  was  then  about  ten 
thousand  souls,  exclusive  of  the  Indians,  who 
were  important  auxiliaries  for  trade  and  peltries. 


Th(^  inliabitants  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of  free- 
dom and  proUtclion.  High  roads  already  ex- 
isted, and  tluM'e  were  numerous  owners  of  nour- 
ishing farms,  or  bouwerics,  and  other  real 
property,  while  urban  life  was  well  i)oliced  by 
proper  laws.  The  treatment  by  the  Dutch  of 
the  many  English  and  other  aliens  who  already 
dwelt  within  the  Dutch  territory  was  rather  in 
advance  of  the  age,  while  tlie  jurisprudence 
established  here  liy  the  Dutch,  Ix'ing  largely 
borrowed  from  the  high  civilization  of  Rome, 
was  certainly  superior  in  refinement  to  the;  con- 
temporary feudal  and  folk  law  introduced  by 
the  Englisli  in  1664.  Theoretically,  the  ailinin- 
istration  of  justice  conformc^l  to  a  high  standard, 
and  both  Dutch  and  aliens  were  protected  by 
adequate  constitutional  guaranties.  We  cannot 
for  an  instant  presume  that  the  institutions 
wliich  half  a  century  had  reared  were  swept 
into  oblivion  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  English 
conquerors  in  1604.  It  would  be  more  rational 
to  suppo.se  that  the  subsidence  of  thi^  Dutch  in- 
stitutions was  as  gradual  as  the  facts  demonstrate 
it  to  have  been.  Negro  slavery  was  introduced 
by  the  Dutch,  but  it  existed  here  only  luider  its 
least  objectionabki  conditions.  A  large  measure 
of  religious  liberty  was  tolerated,  although  the 
Dutch  Reformed  ('hureh  was  the  only  one  pub- 
licly sanctioned.  On  several  occasions  delegates 
of  the  commonalty  were  brought  into  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director-General  and  Council,  and 
thus,  to  some  extent,  a  principle  of  representa- 
tive government  was  at  least  recognized,  al- 
though it  was  somewhat  at  variance  with  the 
company's  standard  of  colonial  government,  and 
savored  too  much  of  the  English  idea  and  en- 
croachment to  be  palatalile.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  at  home  the  Dutch  were  a  self-gov- 
erning people  and  accustomed  to  that  most 
important  principle  of  free  government  —  self- 
assessment  in  taxation.  In  common  with  all 
commercial  peoples,  they  possessed  a  sturdy 
independence  of  mind  and  demeanor.  There  is 
no  proof  that  these  excellent  qualities  were 
diminished  by  transplantation  to  the  still  freer 
air  of  the  new  country.  New  Netherland  was 
not  altogether  fortunate  in  its  type  of  govern- 
ment, experience  demonstrating  that  the  selfish 
spirit  of  a  mercantile  monopoly  is  not  the  fit  re- 
pository of  governmental  powers.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  company's 
government  introduced  here  much  that  was  good 
and  accomplished  little  that  was  pernicious.  In 
1604  it  certainly  surrendered  to  the  English  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  tlourishing  colonies  of 
America,  possessing  a  hardy,  vigorous,  and 
thrifty  people,  well  adapted  to  all  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  History  shows 
that  this  people  speedily  coalesced  with  all  that 
was  good  in  the  system  introduced  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  sturdily  opposed  all  that  was  undesira- 
ble. ...  It  is  certain  .  .  .  that  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Dutch  political  authority  the 
English  proceeded  gradually  to  introduce  into 
New  York,  by  express  conuuand,  their  own  laws 
and  customs.  Yet  it  rcqinres  a  very  much  more 
extended  examination  of  original  sources  than 
has  ever  been  made  to  determine  absolutely  just 
how  much  of  the  English  laws  and  institutions 
was  in  force  at  a  particular  epoch  of  colonial  his- 
tory. The  subject  perplexed  the  colonial  courts, 
and  it  is  still  perplexing." — R.  L.  Fowler,  Con- 
stitutional and  Le<jal  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  in  tlui  llth 
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go%'erntncnt  in  New  York,  witll  tljat  of  his 
grantees  in  New  Jersey.  Evertsen  anil  Uinekes 
for  tlie  time  n-preseuted  the  Duteli  Kepublic.  un- 
der the  dominion  of  wliicli  its  reeovercd  American 
provinces  instantly  passed,  by  riglit  of  success- 
ful war.  The  effete  West  India  Company  was 
in  no  way  connected  with  the  transaction.  .  .  . 
The  name  of  'New  Netherland'  was  of  course 
restr)red  to  the  reconquered  territorj',  wliich  was 
lield  to  embrace  not  only  all  that  the  Dutch 
pos-ses-sed  according  to  the  Hartford  agreement 
of  1650,  but  also  the  whole  of  Lonj(  Island  east 
of  Oyster  Bay,  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
province  and  which  the  king  had  granted  to  the 
Uuke  of  York.  ...  It  was,  first  of  all,  necessary 
to  extemporize  a  provisional  government.  No 
orders  had  been  given  to  Evertsen  or  IJinckes 
about  New  Netherland.  Its  recovery  was  a 
lucky  accident,  wholly  due  to  the  enterpri.s<;  of 
the  two  commodores:  upon  whom  fell  the  re- 
spon.sibilitj-  of  governing  their  conquest  until  di- 
rections should  come  from  the  Hague."  Tliey 
appointed  CaptJiin  Anthony  C'olve  to  l»c  Gover- 
nor General  of  the  Province.  "  Colve's  commis- 
sion described  his  government  as  extending  from 
15  miles  south  of  Cape  Henlopen  to  the  east  end 
of  Long  Island  and  Shelter  Island,  thence  through 
the  middle  of  the  Sound  U>  Greenwich,  and  so 
northerly,  according  to  the  Ixiundary  made  in 
1650.  including  Delaware  Bay  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate territorj-,  as  possessed  b3-  the  English 
under  the  Duke  of  York.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the 
city  of  New  York  was  .  .  .  changed  to  'New 
Orange,'  in  compliment  to  the  prince stadtholder. 
.  .  .  The  metropolis  Ijeing  secureVl,  2W  men 
were  sent  up  the  river,  in  se\-eral  vessels,  to  re- 
duce Esopus  and  Albany.  No  oppf^ition  was 
shown."  Albany  was  ordered  to  be  called  Wil- 
lemstadt.— J.  li.  Brodhead,  Uut.  of  the  8taU  of 
.V.  T.,  z.  2,  cK  4-0. 

Also  ix  :  Mrs.  51.  J.  Lamb,  IlUt.  of  ttte  City 
of  X.  y.,  r.  1.  ch.  14^15. — Jjoc^.  relfiting  to  Col. 
lli«t.  of  y.  Y..  c.  2. — Merw/rial  Hint,  of  Vie  City 
of  Sew  York.  c.  1.  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1674. — Restored  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Westminster.  .See  Netherl.vxds 
aioLl.AMi,;  A.  I».  1IJT4. 

A.  D.  1674-1675. — Long  Island  annexed, 
■with  attempts  against  half  of  Connecticut. 
See  CoxxEi  Tif  rx:  A.  IJ.  IfiT-t-l'JT.'j. 

A.  D.  1684. — Doubtful  origin  of  English 
claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Iroquois 
country. —  "lolonel  Douguu  [governor  of  New 
York]  was  in.strumentul  in  pr<x;uring  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Five  Nations,  at  AUiany,  in  1<W4,  to 
meet  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  at  which  he  (Dongan)  was  likewise 
present.  This  meeting,  or  council,  was  attended 
by  the  happiest  results.  .  .  .  Colonel  Dongan 
succeeded  in  completely  gaining  the  affections  of 
the  Indians,  who  c^mceived  for  him  the  warmest 
esteem.  They  even  asked  that  the  arms  of  tlie 
Duke  of  York  might  Ix;  put  upon  their  c:istlc-s : 
—  a  request  which  it  need  not  Ik;  said  was  most 
readily  complietl  with,  since,  should  it  afterwards 
become  necessary-,  the  governor  might  find  it 
convenient  to  construe  it  into  an  act  of  at  least 
partial  subniis,sion  to  English  authority,  although 
ft  has  fjeen  a.sserted  that  the  Indians  them.selves 
looke<l  upon  the  ducal  ini^igniaasa  sort  of  charm, 
that  might  pnrtect  them  against  the  French." — 
W.  L.  Stone,  Lift  awl  Timt*  of  Sir  W.  Jo/mion, 
V.  1,  p.  15. 


A.  D.  1684-1687. — French  invasions  of  the 
Iroquois  country  under  De  La  Barre  and  De 
Nonville.     See  C.i.vaj.a  :   A.  1),  lii40-1700. 

A.  D.  1686.— The  Dongan  Charter.— "The 
year  16b6  was  di.stingui.slied  by  the  granting  of 
the  '  Dongan  Cliarter'  to  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  was  drafted  by  Mayor  Nicholas  Bayard  and 
Recorder  James  Graham,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  lilx-ral  ever  l)estow<.'d  ujion  a  colonial  city. 
By  it,  sources  of  immediate  income  became  vested 
in  the  corprjration.  Subs<;quent  charters  added 
nothing  to  the  city  property,  save  in  the  matter 
of  ferry  rights,  in  immediate  reference  U>  which 
the  cliarters  of  1708  and  173<)  were  obtained. 
.  .  .  The  instrument  was  the  basis  of  a  plan  of 
government  for  a  great  city. " — Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb, 
Ui»t.  of  the  City  of  S.   Y.,  r.  1, 11.  317. 

Xu^lS:  M.  Benjamin,  Thou.  Donyan  and  tlie 
(iriniliiKj  if  lli£  S.  Y.  Charter  (ileni/irial  UiHt.  of 
the  City  <f  y.    Y..  r.  1.  '■/(.  111. 

A.  D.  1688. — Joined  with  New  England 
under  the  governorship  of  Andros. — In  April, 
!  168-S,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  who  had  been  made 
j  Governor-general  of  all  New  England  in  16>«J, 
]  received  a  new  commis.sion  from  the  King  which 
"constituted  him  Governor  of  all  the  EnglUli 
pos.ses.sions  on  the  mainland  of  America,  ex(*pt 
Pennsylvania.  Delaware,  Marj'land,  and  Virginiii. 
The  '  Territory  and  Dominion '  of  New  England 
was  now  t/>  embrace  the  Cfjuntry  between  the 
40th  degree  of  latiturle  and  the  liiver  St.  Croix, 
thus  including  New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  The 
seat  of  government  was  to  l>c  at  Boston ;  and  a 
Deputy-Governor,  to  reside  at  New  York,  was  to 
l>e  the  immediate  head  of  the  ailministration  of 
that  colony  and  of  the  Jerseys.  The  Governor 
was  to  l)C  assisted  by  a  Council  con.si.sting  of  42 
members,  of  whom  five  were  to  constitute  a 
quorum.  .  .  .  The  Governor  in  Council  might 
impose  and  collect  tJixes  for  the  support  of  the 
government,  and  might  pass  laws,  which  how- 
ever were,  within  three  months  of  their  enact- 
ment, to  be  sent  over  to  the  Priv3-  Council  for 
approval  or  repeal.  .  .  .  The  seal  of  New  York 
was  to  be  broken,  and  the  seal  of  New  England 
to  Ije  used  for  the  whole  jurisfiiction.  Lifx.Tty 
of  conscience  was  to  be  allowed,  agreeably  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence." — i.  G.  Palfrey, 
Cornperulioui  Hint,  of  yev,  Eng. ,  hk.  3,  ch.  14  (r.  2). 

Also  lx:  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  Hint,  of  tlte  City 
of  y.  Y.,  T.  1,  ch.  18.— J.  R.  BrfKliiead,  ed.  V'jch. 
rthitire  to  Col.  IHkI.  of  A'.   Y. ,  r.  3,  jip.  537-5.>I. 

A.  D.  1689-1691. — The  Revolution. — Jacob 
Leisler  and  his  fate. — News  of  the  revolution  in 
England  which  drfive  James  II.  from  the  throne, 
giving  it  to  his  daughter,  3Iary,  and  her  hus- 
band,^ William  of  f>range,  reached  New  York, 
from  Virginia,  in  February,  1689,  but  was  con- 
cealed as  long  as  pf^ssible  from  the  public  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Nicholson.  No  disturbanc-e 
of  the  authority  of  the  latter  occurre<l  until 
after  the  people  of  Brjston  had  risen,  in  April, 
and  seized  the  Governor-General.  Sir  Edmimd 
Andros,  stripping  his  authority  from  him  and 
casting  him  into  prison.  This  spirited  move- 
ment was  followed  a  little  later  by  like  action  in 
New  York.  Two  parties  had  quickly  taken 
form,  "one  composed  of  the  adherents  of  James, 
the  other  of  the  friends  of  AVilliam  and  Mary. 
The  former  embrac-ed  the  aristocratic  citizens, 
inchiiling  Nicliolas  Bayanl.  the  commander  of 
the  city  militia,  the  niemlx:rs  of  the  council,  and 
the  municipal   authorities.     The  friends  of  the 
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now  monarchs  formed  a  large  inajority  of  the 
citizens.  Tliey  maintained  that  the  entire  fabric 
of  the  imperial  government,  including  that  of 
the  colonies,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that,  a.s  no  person  was  invested  with 
authority  in  the  province,  it  reverted  to  the  legit- 
imate source  of  all  authority  —  the  people  — 
who  might  delegate  their  powers  to  whomsoever 
they  would.  Among  the  principal  supporters 
of  this  view  was  Jacob  Leisler,  a  German  by 
birth,  a  merchant,  the  senior  captain  of  one  of 
the  live  train-bands  of  the  city  commanded  by 
Colonel  Bayard,  and  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealth- 
iest inhabitants.  ...  He  was  a  zealous  oppo- 
nent ot  the  Koman  Catholics,  anil  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  determination.  .  .  .  Rumors  of  ter- 
rible things  contemplated  by  the  adherents  of 
.lames  spread  over  the  town,  and  produced  great 
excitement.  The  five  companies  of  militia  and 
a  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  at  the  house  of 
Leisler,  and  induced  him  to  become  their  leader 
and  guide  in  this  emergenc_v.  Colonel  Bayard 
attempted  to  disperse  them,  but  he  was  compelled 
to  tly  for  his  life.  A  distinct  line  was  now  drawn 
between  the  'aristocrats,'  led  by  Bayard,  Van 
Cortlandt,  Robert  Livingston,  and  others,  and 
the  'democrats' — the  majority  of  the  people  — 
who  regarded  Leisler  as  tiieir  leader  and  cham- 
pion. At  his  suggestion  a  '  Committee  of  Safety  ' 
was  formed,  composed  of  ten  members  —  Dutch, 
Huguenot,  and  English.  They  constituted  Leis- 
ler 'Captain  of  the  Port,'  and  invested  him  w'ith 
the  powers  of  commander-in-chief  —  really  chief 
magistrate  —  until  orders  should  come  from  the 
new  monarch.  This  was  the  first  really  republican 
ruler  tiiat  ever  attained  to  power  in  America.  Ik- 
took  possession  of  Fort  .James  and  the  public 
funds  that  were  in  it,  and,  in  June,  1689,  he  pro- 
claimed, with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  William 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
colonies.  Then  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  king,  giv- 
ing him  an  account  of  what  he  had  done. "  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Nicholson  made  little  attempt 
to  assert  his  authority  in  the  face  of  these  dem- 
onstrations, but  departed  presently  for  England, 
"after  formally  giving  authority  to  his  council- 
lors to  preserve  the  peace  during  his  absence, 
and  until  their  Majesties'  pleasure  sliould  be 
made  known.  .  .  .  Nicholson's  desertion  of  his 
post  gave  Leisler  and  the  Republicans  great  ad- 
vantages. He  ordered  the  several  counties  of 
the  province  to  elect  their  civil  and  military  offi- 
cers. Some  counties  obeyed,  and  otliers  did  not. 
The  counter  influence  of  Nicholson's  councillors 
was  continually  and  persistently  felt,  and  Leisler 
and  his  party  became  greatly  incensed  against 
them,  especially  against  Bayard,  who  was  the 
chief  instigator  of  the  opposition  to  the  '  usurper,' 
as  he  called  the  Republican  leader.  So  hot  be- 
came the  indignation  of  Leisler  and  his  friends 
that  Bayard  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  to 
Albany.  The  other  councillors,  alarmed,  soon 
followed  him.  At  Albany  they  acknowledged 
allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  They  set  uji 
an  inch'pendent  govermueiit,  and  claimed  to  be 
the  true  and  only  rulers  of  the  ])rovince.  In 
this  position  the}-  were  sustained  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities at  Albany."  Leisler'sson-inlaw,  Jacob 
Milborne,  was  sent  with  a  force  to  tak('  posses- 
sion of  their  seat  of  government,  but  failed  to 
accomplish  his  mission.  "Soon  after  this  event 
a  letter  arrived  at  New  York  by  a  special  messen- 
ger from  the  British  Privy  Cotiucil,  directed  to 


'Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to 
such  as,  for  the  time  being,  take  care  for  pre- 
serving the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in 
His  Majesty's  province  of  New  York.'"  This 
letter  was  delivered  Ijy  the  messenger  to  Leisler. 
Bayard,  who  had  come  to  the  city  in  disguise, 
and  attempted  tosecure  the  missive,  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned.  "  From  this  time  the  opposition 
to  Leisler's  government  assumed  an  organized 
shape,  and  was  sleepless  and  relentless.  Leisler 
justly  regarding  himself  as  invested  with  su- 
preme power  by  the  people  and  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  from  the  Privy  Council,  at  once  assumed 
the  title  of  lieutenant-governor;  appointed  coun- 
cillors; made  a  new  provincial  seal;  established 
courts,  and  called  an  assembly  to  provide  means 
for  carrying  on  war  with  Canada.  .  .  .  Colonel 
Henry  Sloughter  was  apjiointeil  Governor  of 
New  York,  but  did  not  arrive  until  the  spring  of 
1691.  Richard  Ingoldsby,  a  captain  of  foot,  ar- 
rived early  in  the  year,  with  a  company  of  regu- 
lar soldiers,  to  take  possession  of  and  hold  the 
government  until  the  arrival  of  the  governor. 
He  was  urged  by  Leisler's  enemies  to  assume  su- 
preme power  at  once,  as  he  was  the  highest  royal 
officer  in  the  province.  He  haughtily  demanded 
of  Leisler  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  without 
deigning  to  show  the  governor  his  credentials. 
Leisler,  of  course,  refused,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  cjuartered  in  the  city.  Ingoldsby 
attempted  to  take  the  fort  by  force,  but  failed. 
For  several  weeks  the  city  was  fearfully  e.xcited 
by  rival  factions — '  Leislerians '  and  'anti-Leis- 
lerians.'  On  the  arrival  of  Governor  Sloughter, 
in  March  (1691),  Leisler  at  once  loyally  tendered 
to  him  the  fort  and  the  province.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  the  royal 
governor  responded  to  this  meritorious  action  bj- 
ordering  the  arrest  of  the  lieutenant-governor: 
also  Milborne,  and  six  other  '  inferior  insurgents  ' 
.  .  .  ,  on  a  charge  of  hi,gh  treason."  The  ac- 
cused were  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  ;  but  all  except  Leisler  and  Milborne  re- 
ceived pardon.  These  two  appealed  to  the  king; 
but  the  governor's  councillors  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing the  appeal.  As  Sloughter  hesitated  to 
sign  the  death-warrant,  they  intoxicated  him  at  a 
dinner  party  and  obtained  his  signature  to  the 
fatal  document  while  his  judgment  was  over- 
coine.  Before  the  drunken  governor  recovered  his 
senses  Jacob  Leisler  and  Jacob  jVIilbome  had  been 
hanged.  "  ^Vheu  the  governor  became  sober,  he 
was  appalled  at  what  he  had  done.  He  was  so 
keenly  stung  by  remorse  and  afflicted  by  delirium 
tremens  that  "he  died  a  few  weeks  afterward. 
Calm  and  impartial  judgment,  enlightened  by 
trutli,  now  assigns  to  Jacol)  Leisl<-r  tlie  high  posi- 
tion in  history  of  a  patriot  and  martyr." — B.  J. 
Lossing,  The  Empire  State,  r/i.  8. — "Leisler lacked 
judgment  and  wisdom  in  administrative  affairs, 
but  his  aims  were  comprehensive  and  patriotic. 
His  words  are  imbued  with  a  reverent  spirit,  and 
were  evidently  the  utterances  of  an  honest  man. 
It  was  his  lot  to  encounter  an  opposition  led  by 
persons  Avho  held  ollice  \inder  King  James.  They 
pursued  him  with  a  relcnlh'ss  spirit.  ...  It  is 
the  office  of  history  to  bear  witness  to  Jacol) 
Leisler's  integrity  as  a  man,  his  loyalty  as  a  sub- 
ject, and  his  purity  as  a  patriot." — R.  Frothing- 
iiarn.  The  Hue  cf  (lie  Jiepiihlic.  ch.  3. — "The 
founder  of  the  Democracy  of  New  York  was, 
Jacob  Leisler.  .  .  .  And  Jacob  Leisler  was 
tridy  an  honest  man,  who,  though  a  martyr  to 
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the  cause  of  liberty,  anil  sarrirtced  l)y  injiislico, 
aristocracy,  and  party  malignity,  (nijjlit  to  lie 
considered  as  one  in  whom  New  York  should 
take  pride  —  althouifh  tlie  ancestors  of  nnuiy  of 
her  best  men  denounced  him  as  a  rebel  and  a 
■traitor." — W.  Duidap,  J/i-it.  of  the  Mew  Nether- 
htnds,  V.  \,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  C.  F.  lIolTman,  The  Administration 
of  Jacob  Jj'inler  (lAbrorii  of  Am.  liiog.,  nerieti  2, 
r.  i5). — Papers  ninliiKj  to  IJ.  Gov.  /xii.iler's  Ad- 
ministration {O'Valliif/han's  Docuincntnri/  Hist, 
of  N.  T.,  V.  2). — Does,  relating  to  IMsler's  Ad- 
ministration (N.   Y.  Hist.  Soe.  GdL,  1868). 

A.  D.  1689-1697.  —  King  William's  War: 
The  Schenectady  massacre. — Abortive  ex- 
pedition against  Montreal. — French  plans  of 
conquest.  See  <',\N.\I).\:  A.  D.  16S'.)-10!»0;  and 
Ui!)J-l(i'.»r. 

A.  D.  1690. — The  first  Colonial  Congress. 
See  Unitki)  St.\tks  OK  Am.  :  A.  1).  KliX). 

A.  D.  1692. — Bradford's  press  set  up.  See 
Pennsylvania:  A.  I).  l(i92-l(i!J(J. 

A.  D.  1696. —  Count  Frontenac's  invasion 
of  the  Iroquois  country.  See  Canada:  A.  I). 
1696. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Suppression  of  colonial 
manufactures.  See  United  States  ok  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  1(1'.»6-1749. 

A.  D.  1709-1711. — Queen  Anne's  War :  Un- 
successful projects  against  Montreal. — Cap- 
ture of  Port  Royal.  See  New  ]<jNoland:  A.  D. 
17(12-1710;  ancU'AXADA:  A.  D.   1711-17l:{. 

A.  D.  1710. — Colonization  of  Palatines  on 
the  Hudson. — Settlement  of  Palatine  Bridge 
and  German  Flats.  See  Pal.4.tines:  A.  i). 
17(19-1710. 

A.  D.  1720-1734. — Conflicts  of  royal  gover- 
nors with  the  people. — Zenger's  trial. — Vindi- 
cation of  the  freedom  of  the  press. — "In  Sep- 
tember 1720,  Williuni  Burnet,  the  son  of  iiishop 
Burnet  and  godson  of  William  III.,  entered 
upon  the  government  of  New  York,  burdened 
by  instructions  from  England  to  keep  alive  the 
assembly  which  had  been  chosen  several  years 
before.  This  he  did,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  people,  until  it  had  lasted  more  than  eleven 
years.  .  .  .  But  he  was  intelligent,  and  free  from 
avarice.  It  was  he  who  took  possession  of 
(Jswego,  and  he  'left  no  stone  unturned  to  de- 
feat the  French  designs  at  Niagara.'  Neverthe- 
less, for  all  his  merit,  in  1738,  he  was  transferred 
to  Massachusetts  to  make  w'ay  for  the  groom  of 
the  chamber  of  George  II.  while  he  was  prince 
of  Wales.  At  the  time  when  the  ministry  was 
warned  that  '  the  American  assemblies  aimed  at 
nothing  less  than  being  independent  of  Great 
Britain  as  fast  as  they  could,'  Newcastle  sent  as 
governor  to  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  dull 
and  ignorant  .John  Montgomerie.  Sluggish,  yet 
humane,  the  pauper  chief  magistrate  had  no 
object  in  America  but  to  get  money;  and  he 
escaped  contests  with  the  legislatures  bj'  giving 
way  to  them  in  all  things.  ...  He  died  in  otKce 
in  1731.  His  successor,  in  1732,  was  William 
Cosby,  a  brother-in-law  of  the  earl  of  Halifa.\, 
and  connected  with  Newcastle.  A  boisterous 
and  irritable  man,  broken  in  his  fortunes,  having 
little  understanding  and  no  sense  of  decorum  or 
of  virtue,  he  had  been  sent  over  to  clutch  at 
gain.  Few  men  did  more  to  hasten  colonial 
emaucipatiou.  ...  To  gain  very  great  perqui- 
sites, he  followed  the  precedent  of  Andros  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  and  in- 


sisted on  new  surveys  of  lands  and  new  grants, 
in  lieu  of  the  old.  To  the  objc^ction  of  acting 
against  law,  lie  answered:  '  Do  you  think  I  mind 
that  'I  I  have  a  great  interest  in  England.'  The 
courts  of  law  were  not  pliable:  and  Cosby  dis- 
placed and  appointed  judges,  without  soliciting 
the  consent  of  the  council  or  waiting  for  the  ap 
])robation  of  the  sovereign,  ('omplaint  coulil  lie 
lieard  only  through  tlie  press.  A  newspaper 
was  established  to  defend  the  popular  c;uise; 
and,  in  Novemlier  1731,  aliout  a  year  after  its 
establishment,  its  printer,  John  Peter  Zenger,  a 
German  by  birth,  who  had  been  an  apprentice  to 
the  famous  printer,  William  Bradford,  an<l  after- 
ward his  ]iartncr,  was  imprisoned,  by  an  order 
of  the  council,  on  the  charge  of  publishing  false 
and  seditious  libels.  The  grand  jury  would  liiid 
no  bill  against  him,  and  the  attorni'y-general 
tiled  an  information.  The  counsel  of  Zenger 
took  exceptions  to  the  commissions  of  thi!  judges, 
because  they  ran  during  pleasure,  and  because 
they  had  been  granted  without  the  consent  of 
council.  The  angry  judge  met  the  objection  by 
disbarring  James  Alex:uider  who  olTered  it. 
though  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  for  sagacity,  penetration,  and  appli 
cation  to  business.  All  the  central  colonies  re- 
garded the  controversy  as  their  own.  At  the 
trial  the  jiublishing  was  confessed;  but  the  aged 
and  venerable  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  came  from 
Philadelphia  to  plead  for  Zenger,  justified  the 
publication  by  asserting  its  truth.  '  You  cannot 
be  admitted,' interru])led  the  chief  justice,  'to 
give  the  truth  of  a  libel  in  evidi;nce.'  'Then,' 
said  Hamilton  to  the  jury,  'we  appeal  to  you 
for  witnesses  of  the  facts.  The  jury  have  a 
right  to  determine  both  the  law  and  the  fact,  and 
they  ought  to  do  so.'  'The  question  before 
you,'  he  added,  'is  not  the  cause  of  a  poor 
printer,  nor  of  New  York  alone ;  it  is  the  cause 
of  liberty.'.  .  .  The  jury  gave  their  verdict, 
'  Not  guilty.'  Hamilton  received  of  the  common 
council  of  New  York  the  franchises  of  the  city 
for  '  his  learned  anil  generous  defence  of  the 
rights  of  mankind  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.'  " 
— G.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  the  IT.  S.  {Author's  last 
rev.),  pt.  3,  ch.  15  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Grahame,  l/?'.««.  of  the  L\  S.  (Colo- 
nial), hk.  10,  ch.  1  (B.  2).— W.  L.  Stone,  Hist,  of 
N.  Y.  Citi/,  2d  period,  ch.  2. — E.  Lawrence,  Wil- 
liam Cosby  and  the  Freedom  of  the  Press  (Memorial 
Hist,  of  the  City  of  N.  Y..  r.  2.  ch.  7). 

A.  b.    1725. —  The    first    Newspaper.      See 

PlUNTINd    AND    THE    PuKSS:    A.    1).    17(11-1729. 

A.  D.  1726. — How  the  Iroquois  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  England. — 
"  Governour  Burnet  .  .  .  assembled  the  chiefs  of 
the  Iroquois  at  Alb:my  [1726] ;  he  reminded  them 
of  all  tlie  benefits  they  had  received  from  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  injuries  th;it  had  been  intiicted 
by  France.  He  pointed  out  the  evils  that  would 
tlow  to  them  from  a  French  fort  at  Niagara,  on 
their  territory.  The  Indians  declared  their  un- 
willingness to  suffer  this  intrusion  of  the  French, 
but  said  they  now  had  not  power  to  prevent  it. 
Thc3'  called  upon  the  Governour  of  New  York 
to  write  to  the  King  of  England  for  help  to  re- 
gain their  countiy  from  the  French  of  Canada. 
Burnet  seized  this  opportunity  to  gain  a  surren- 
der of  their  country  to  England,  to  be  protectetl 
for  their  use.  Such  a  surrender  would  be  used 
by  Europeans  for  their  own  purposes:  but  (in 
tlie   sense   they  viewed  and  represented  it),  was 
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altogether  incorapveliensible  by  the  Indian  cbiefs ; 
and  the  deputies  liad  no  power  from  the  Iroquois 
confederacy  to  mal^e  any  such  surrender.  .  .  . 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  .  .  .  France  had  ac- 
knowledged the  Irot[Uois  and  tlieir  territory  to 
be  subject  to  Great  Britain." — W.  Dunlap,  Jlisi. 
ofXtw  York,  V.  1,  -p.  289. 

A.  D.  1741. — The  pretended  Negro  Plot. — 
Panic  and  merciless  frenzy  of  the  people. — In 
1741,  "the  city  of  New  York  became  the  scene 
of  a  cruel  and  bloody  delusion,  less  notorious, 
but  not  less  lamentable  than  the  Salem  witch- 
craft. That  city  now  contained  some  7,000  or 
8,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,200  or  1,500  were 
slaves.  Xine  fires  in  rapid  succession,  most  of 
them,  however,  merely  the  burning  of  chimneys, 
produced  a  perfect  insanity  of  terror.  An  in- 
dented servant  woman  purchased  her  liberty 
and  secured  a  reward  of  £'10U  liy  pretending  to 
give  information  of  a  iilot  formed  by  a  low 
tavern-keeper,  her  master,  and  three  negroes,  to 
burn  the  city  and  murder  the  whites.  This 
story  was  confirmed  and  ainplifncd  by  an  Irish 
prostitute,  convicted  of  a  robbery,  who,  to  recom- 
mend herself  to  mercy,  reluctanth*  turned  in- 
former. Numerous  arrests  had  been  already 
made  among  the  slaves  and  free  blacks.  3Iany 
others  followed.  The  eight  lawyers  who  then 
composed  the  bar  of  New  York  all  assisted  by 
turns  on  behalf  of  the  prosecution.  The  prison- 
ers, who  had  no  counsel,  were  tried  and  con- 
victed upon  most  insufficient  evidence.  The 
lawj'ers  vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  all  sorts 
of  abuse  on  their  heads,  and  Chief-justice  De- 
lancey,  in  passing  sentence,  vied  with  the  law- 
yers. Many  confessed  to  save  their  lives,  and 
then  accused  others.  Thirteen  unhappy  convicts 
w-ere  burned  at  the  stake,  eighteen  were  hanged, 
and  seventy-one  transported.  The  war  and  the 
religious  excitement  then  prevailing  tended  to 
inflame  the  yd  hot  prejudices  agaiust  Catholics. 
A  non-juring  schoolmaster,  accused  of  being  a 
Catholic  priest  in  disguise,  and  of  stimulating 
the  negroes  to  burn  the  city  by  promises  of  abso- 
lution, was  condemned  and  executed." — R.  Ilil- 
(h-eth.  Hist,  of  the  V.  S.,  ch.  25  (v.  2). 

Also  ik:  Jlrs.  Lamb,  Uiat.  nf  the  ('ity  of 
JY.  y.,  V.  1,  ch.  26.— G.  W.  Wil'liams,  JIut.  of 
the  Ncr/ro  liace  in  Am.,  v.  1,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  1744. — Treaty  with  the  Six  Nations 
at  Albany.     See  Vii!(;ixi.\;  A.  1).  1744. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — King  George's  War.  See 
New  Exgl.A-Nu:  A.  1).  1744;  1745;  and  1745- 
174S. 

A.  D.  1746-1754. — The  founding  of  King's 
College.  See  Kinc.\Ti0N,  Mouekn  :  A.mhkka; 
A.  1).  1740-17S7. 

A.  D.  1749-1774. — The  struggle  for  Vermont. 
— The  disputed  New  Hampshire  Grants,  and 
the  Green  Mountain  Boys  who  defended  them. 
Sc'c  N'kh.mont:   a.  1>.  174'.)-1774. 

A.  D.  1754.— The  Colonial  Congress  at  Al- 
bany and  Franklin's  Plan  of  Union.  See 
L'.NiTi;])  States  OF  .V.\[.  :  A.  1).  1754. 

A.  D.  1755.— The  French  and  Indian  War  : 
Battle  of  Lake  George. — Abortive  expedition 
against  Niagara. —  Braddock's  defeat.  See 
Canada:  A.  i).  1755;  and  Ohio  (\ai.i,ey): 
A.  I).  1755. 

A.  D.  1756-1757. — The  French  and  Indian 
War:  English  loss  of  Oswego  and  of  Fort 
William  Henry.  Sec  Canaha:  A.  I.).  1750- 
1757. 


A.  D.  1758.— The  French  and  Indian  War: 
Bloodydefeat  of  the  English  at  Ticonderoga. — 
Final  capture  of  Louisburg  and  recovery  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  See  Canada:  .\.  D.  175^;  and 
Cai'e  Breton  Island:  A.  I).  175S-1700. 

A.  D.  1759. — The  French  and  Indian  War  :  • 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point  and  Que- 
bec taken.     See  Canada:    A.  I).  1759. 

A.  D.  1760. — The  French  and  Indian  War: 
Completed  English  conquest  of  Canada.  See 
Canada:   A.  I).  KOO. 

A.  D.  i763-i764.—Pontiac's  War.— Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson's  Treaty  with  the  Indians  at 
Fort  Niagara.     Sec  Pontevcs  War. 

A.  D.  1763-1766. — The  question  of  taxation 
by  Parliament.— The  Sugar  Act.— The  Stamp 
Act  and  its  repeal. — The  Declaratory  Act. — 
The  Stamp  Act  Congress.  See  Umted  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1700-1775;  1703-1764;  1765;  and 
1700. 

A.  D.  1765.— Patriotic  self-denials.— Non- 
importation agreements.  See  United  St-\tes 
OF  A.\i:   A.  D.  1704-1707. 

A.  D.  1765-1768.— The  Indian  treaties  of 
German  Flats  and  Fort  Stanwix. — Adjust- 
ment of  boundaries  with  the  Six  Nations. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :    A.  I).  1705-170S. 

A.  D.  1766-1773. —  Opening  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  United  St.vtes  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1766-1767,  to  1772-1773,  and  Boston:  A.  D. 
176S,  to  1773. 

A.  D.  1773-1774. — The  Revolutionary  spirit 
abroad. — The  conflict  of  parties. — The  Vig- 
ilance Committee,  the  Committee  of  Fifty- 
One,  and  the  Committee  of  Sixty. — "lu  177-i 
the  ta.x  on  tea  was  impcised.  On  October  25tli 
the  Mohawks  of  New  York,  a  band  of  the  Sons 
of  Liljerty,  were  ordered  by  their  old  leaders  to 
be  on  the  watch  for  the  tea  ships;  and  it  was 
merely  the  chances  of  time  and  tide  that  gave 
the  opportunity  of  fame  first  to  the  Jlohawks  of 
Boston.  .  .  .  An  'association'  was  now  circu- 
lated for  signatures,  engaging  to  boycott;  'not 
deal  with,  or  employ,  or  have  any  connection 
with '  any  persons  wlio  shoidd  aid  in  lauding,  or 
'selling,  or  buying  tea.  so  long  as  it  is  subject 
to  a  duty  by  Parliament';  and  December  17th  a 
meeting  of  the  subscribers  was  held  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  chosen  as  a  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence that  was  soon  known  as  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee.  Letters  also  were  exchanged 
between  the  speakers  of  many  of  the  houses  of 
assembly  in  the  different  provinces;  and  January 
20,  177-i.  the  New  York  Assembly,  which  hail 
been  out  of  touch  with  the  people  ever  since  the 
Stamp  Act  was  jMissed  in  the  year  after  its  elec- 
tion, ajipointed  their  Speaker,  with  twelve  others, 
a  standing  Committee  of  Correspondence  and 
Enquirj-,  a  proof  that  the  interest  of  all  classes 
was  now  excited.  April  15tli,  the  'Nancy'  with 
•a  cargo  of  tea  arrived  off  Sandy  Hook,  followed 
shortly  by  the  'London.'  The  Commillee  of 
Vigilance  assembled,  and,  as  soon  as  Captain 
Loekyier,  of  the  '  Nancy  '  landed  in  spite  of  tlnir 
warning,  escorted  him  to  a  pilot  boat  and  set  him 
on  board  again.  .  .  .  Ajiril  23d,  the  'Nancy' 
stood  out  to  sea  without  landing  her  cargo,  and 
with  her  carried  Captain  Chambers  of  the  'Lou- 
don,' from  which  the  evening  before  eighteen 
chests  of  tea  had  been  emptied  into  the  sea  by 
the  Liberty  Boys.  The  bill  closing  the  ])ort  of 
Boston  was  enacted  ^I.-irch  31st,  and  a  copy  of 
the  act  reached  New  York  by  the  ship  Samson 
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on  the  l'3lh.  Two  days  later  the  Committee  of 
Vigilance  wrote  to  tlie  l5oston  Committee  recom- 
mending vigorous  measures  as  tlie  most  elTect- 
uiil,  and  assuring  tliem  lliat  tlieir  course  would 
be  heartily  supported  by  their  brethren  in  New 
York.  So  rn|)id  had  been  the  march  of  events 
that  not  till  now  did  the  nierchanls  and  respon- 
sible citizens  of  New  York  take  alarm.  With- 
out their  concurrence  or  even  knowledge  they 
were  being  rapidly  compromised  by  the  unau- 
thorized action  of  an  in-esponsible  committee, 
composed  of  men  who  for  tiie  most  ])art  were 
noted  more  for  enthusiasm  than  lor  judgment, 
and  many  of  whom  had  been  not  unconcerned 
in  petty  riots  luid  demonstrations  condemned  by 
the  better  part  of  tlie  connnunity.  .  .  .  'The 
men  who  at  that  time  called  themselves  the  Com- 
mittee,' wrote  Lieutenant  Governor  Colden  the 
ne.\t  month,  'who  dictated  anil  acted  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  were  many  of  them  of  the  lower 
ranks,  and  all  the  warmest  zealots  of  those  called 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  more  considerable 
merchants  and  citizens  selilom  or  never  appeared 
among  them.  .  .  .  The  principal  inhabitants,  be- 
ing now  afraid  that  these  hot-headed  men  might 
run  the  city  into  dangerous  measures,  appeared 
in  a  considerable  body  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
people  after  the  Boston  Port  Act  was  iiublished 
here.'  This  nieeting,  convoked  by  advertise- 
ment, was  held  ilay  IGth,  at  the  hou.sc  of  Sam- 
uel Francis,  'to  consult  on  the  measures  proper 
to  be  pursued.'  ...  A  committee  of  fifty.  Jay 
among  them,  instead  of  one  of  twenty-live,  as  at 
first  suggested,  was  nominated  'for  tlie  approba- 
tion of  the  public,'  'to  correspond  with  our  sister 
colonies  on  all  matters  of  moment.'  Three  days 
later  these  nominations  were  confirmed  by  a 
public  meeting  held  at  the  Coffee  House,  but  not 
until  a  lifty-tirst  member  was  added,  Francis 
Lewis,  as  a  representative  of  the  radical  party 
which  had  been  as  much  as  possible  ignored. 
...  At  the  Coffee  House  again,  on  May  33d, 
the  Committee  of  Fifty-one  met  .and  organized; 
they  repudiated  the  letter  to  Boston  from  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance  as  unofficial,"  and  pre- 
pared a  response  to  another  communication  just 
received  from  Boston,  by  the  famous  messenger, 
Paul  Revere.  In  this  reply  it  was  "urged  that 
'a  Congress  of  Deputies  fi-om  the  Colonies  in 
General  is  of  the  utmost  moment,'  to  form  'some 
unanimous  resolutions  .  .  .  not  only  respecting 
j'our  [Boston's]  dejiloralile  circumstances,  but 
for  the  security  of  our  common  rights; '  and  that 
the  advisability  of  a  non-importation  agreement 
should  be  left  to  the  Congress.  .  .  .  The  iin]5or- 
tauce  of  this  letter  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
for  it  was  the  first  serious  authoritative  sugges- 
t  ion  of  a  General  Congress  to  consider  '  the  com- 
mon rights' of  the  colonies  in  general.  .  .  .  The 
advice  of  New  York  was  followed  gradually  by 
the  other  colonies,  but  even  before  a  Coutiuental 
Congress  was  a  certainty,  the  Committee  of 
Fifty-one,  with  singular  confidence,  resolved  that 
delegates  to  it  should  Ije  chosen,  and  called  a 
meeting  for  that  purpose  for  July  19th.  .  .  . 
Philip  Livingston,  John  Alsop.  James  Duane, 
and  John  Jay  were  nominated  as  delegates  to  be 
submitted  to  the  public  meeting,  July  19th. 
The  people  met  acconlingly  at  the  Coffee  House, 
and  after  a  stormy  debate  elected  the  commit- 
tee's candidates  in  spite  of  a  strong  effort  to  sub- 
stitute for  Jay,  SIcDougall,  the  hero  of  the 
Liberty  Boys. "    This  election,  however,  was  not 


tliought  to  be  an  adetpiate  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  and  jiolls  were  subsequeritlv  opened 
in  each  ward,  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  result 
was  a  mianimous  vote  for  Jay  and  his  colleagues. 
"Thus,  fortunately,  at  the  very  inception  of  the 
Revolution,  before  the  faintest  clatter  of  arms, 
the  jiopidar  movement  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  '  I'Mlricians'  as  they  were  called,  r.-ttluM'  than 
of  the  'Tribunes,'  as  respectively  represented  by 
Jay  and  McDougall." — G.  Pellew,  j/j/in  Jay,  ck. 
2. — "The  New  York  Committee  of  Fifty-One, 
having  accomplished  its  object,  appointed  a  day 
for  the  choice,  by  the  freeholders  of  the  cit}',  of 
a  'Committee  of  Observation,'  numbering  si.vty, 
to  enforce  in  New  York  the  Non-Importation 
Act  of  the  late  Congress;  and  wlien  this  new 
committee  was  duly  elected  and  organized,  with 
Isaac  Low  as  chairman,  the  Fifty-One  was  dis- 
solved."— Mrs.  JI.  J.  Lamb,  Hiiil.  af  the  C'iti/  <if 
N.  K,  •».  \,p.  768. 

Also  in:  I.  Q.  Leake,  Life  and  Times  <>f  Gen. 
John  Lata!),  ch.  6.— J.  A.  Stevens,  T/ie  Stvond 
Noii-iiiijjortation  Aqreeinent  {MemoHitl  Hi/it.  nf 
the  Cit  11  of  N.   T..  r'.  2,  rh.  U). 

A.  b.  1774.— The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act,  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress.  See  United 
St.vtks  oi''  .\m.  :   A.  I).  1774. 

A.  D.  1775  (April). —  Disadvantages  experi- 
enced by  the  patriots. —  The  first  provincial 
Convention  held.  —  "Tlie  repuljlicans  of  the 
province  of  New  York,  com]iosing  bj'  far  the 
greater  ]iortion  of  the  inhabitants,  labored  luider 
.severe  disabilities.  Acting  Governor  Colden  was 
a  Loyalist,  and  his  council  held  office  by  the 
King's  will.  The  assembly,  though  chosen  by 
the  people,  continued  in  existence  only  by  the 
King's  jirerogative.  They  might  be  dissolved  by 
the  representative  of  the  crown  (the  acting  gov- 
ernor) at  any  moment.  There  was  no  legally 
constituted  body  to  form  a  rallying  point  for  the 
patriots,  as  in  Massachusetts,  where  there  was  an 
elective  council  and  an  annually  elected  assem- 
bly. In  all  the  other  cohmies  there  was  .some 
nucleus  of  power  around  which  the  people 
might  assemble  and  claim  to  be  lieard  with  re- 
spect. But  in  New  York  they  were  thrown  back 
upon  their  own  resources,  and  uolily  did  they 
preserve  their  integrity  and  maintain  their  cause, 
in  spite  of  every  obstacle.  The  whole  continent 
was  now  moving  in  the  direction  of  rebellion. 
.  .  .  The  excitement  in  New'  York  was  equally 
intense.  Toward  the  close  of  the  ]ireceding  De- 
cember, the  Libert}'  Boys  were  called  to  action 
by  the  seizure  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
some  of  them  had  imported,  and  hail  consigned 
to  Walter  Franklin,  a  well  knoAvn  merchant. 
These  were  seized  by  order  of  the  collector,  be- 
cause, as  he  alleged,  of  the  want  of  cockets,  or 
custom-house  warrants,  they  having  been  in 
store  several  days  without  "them.  ^Vhile  they 
were  on  their  way  to  the_  custom-house,  some  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  rallied  and  seized  them,  but 
before  they  could  be  concealed  they  were  retaken 
by  government  officials  and  sent  on  board  a  man- 
of-war  in  the  harbor.  .  .  .  The  republicans 
failed  in  their  efforts,  in  the  New  Y'ork  Assembly, 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the 
second  Continental  Congress,  to  be  convened  at 
Philadelphia  in  ilay.  Nothing  was  left  for  them 
to  do  but  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  General 
Committee  of  sixty  members,  many  of  them  of 
the  loyal  majority  in  the  assembly,  yielding  to 
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the  pressure  of  popular  scutiinent,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  freeholders  and  freemen  of  tlie  city  at 
the  Excliange,  to  talie  into  consideration  the 
election  of  delegates  to  a  convention  of  repre- 
sentatives from  sucli  of  tlie  counties  of  the  prov- 
ince as  should  adopt  the  measure,  the  sole  object 
of  such  conventiou  being  the  choice  of  proper 
persons  to  represent  the  colony  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  This  movement  was  opposed  by  the 
loyalists.  ...  At  first  there  was  confusion. 
This  soon  subsided,  and  the  meeting  proceeded 
with  calmness  and  dignity  to  nominate  eleven 
liersons  to  represent  the  city  in  a  provincial  con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  York  on  the  20th 
[.\pril],  who  were  to  be  instructed  to  choose 
delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress.  On  the 
following  day  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Sixty  gave  notice  of  the  proposed  convention  on 
the  30th  to  the  chairmen  of  the  committees  of 
correspondence  in  the  different  counties,  advising 
tliem  to  choose  delegates  to  the  same.  There 
was  a  prompt  response.  .  .  .  The  convention  as- 
sembled at  the  Exchange,  in  New  York,  on  the 
20th,  and  consisted  of  43  members  [representing 
seven  counties  outside  of  New  York  city].  Colo- 
nel Schuyler  was  at  the  head  of  the  delegation 
from  Albany,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  con- 
vention. Philip  Livingston  was  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  and  John  M'Kesson,  sec- 
retary. Tliis  was  the  first  provincial  convention 
in  New  Y'ork  —  the  first  positive  expression  of 
the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignt_v  in  that  prov- 
ince. They  remained  in  session  three  days,  and 
chose  for  delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress 
Pliilip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  John  Alsop, 
John  .Lay,  Simon  Boerum,  William  Floyd,  Henry 
Wisner,  Phili])  Schuyler,  George  Clinton,  Lewis 
^Morris,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Robert  R.  Living- 
ston, to  whom  were  given  full  power,  'or  any 
five  of  them,  to  meet  the  delegates  from  other 
colonies,  and  to  concert  and  determine  upon  such 
measures  as  shall  be  judged  most  effectual  for 
the  preservation  and  reSstablishment  of  Ameri- 
can rights  and  privileges,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  harmony  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colo- 
nies.' While  this  convention  was  in  session  in- 
telligence of  the  bloodshed  at  Lexington  was  on 
its  way,  but  it  did  not  reach  New  York  until  the 
day  after  the  adjournment." — B.  J.  Lossing,  Lifi 
and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler,  v.  1,  ch.  17-18. 

Ai.soin:  W.  DunVdp,  Hist,  of  New  York,  v.  1, 
e!i.  il). 

A.  D.  1775  (April— May).—  The  Beginning 
of  the  War  of  the  American  Revolution. — 
Lexington.  —  Concord.  —  Action  upon  the 
news. — Ethan  Allen  at  Ticonderoga. — Siege 
of  Boston. — Bunker  Hill. — The  Second  Con- 
tinental Congress.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  I).  177.5. 

A.  D.  1775  (April— September).— The  Sons 
of  Liberty  take  control  of  the  city. — The  end 
of  royal  government.  —  Flight  of  Governor 
Tryon. — "On  Sunday,  the  21th  of  April,  177.5, 
the  news  of  the  battle  of  J^cxington  readied  IIk; 
city.  This  was  tlie  signal  for  open  hostilities. 
Business  was  at  once  suspended;  the  Sons  of 
Liberty  assendjled  in  large  numbcr.s,  and,  taking 
possession  of  the  City  Hall,  distributed  the  arms 
that  were  stored  in  it,  together  with  a  quantity 
which  had  been  deposited  in  the  arsenal  for  safe 
keeping,  among  th('  citizens,  a  l)arty  of  whom 
formed  themselves  into  a  voluntary  corps  under 
the  command  of  Samuel  Broome,"  and  assumed 


the  temporary  government  of  tlie  city.  This 
done,  they  demanded  and  obtained  the  keys  of 
the  custom  house,  closed  the  building  and  laid  an 
embargo  upon  the  vessels  in  port  destined  for  the 
eastern  colonies.  ...  It  now  became  necessary 
to  organize  some  provisional  government  for  the 
city,  and  for  this  purpose,  on  tlie  .5th  of  May,  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  was  called  at  the  Coffee- 
House,  at  whicli  a  Committee  of  One  Hundred 
was  chosen  and  invested  with  the  charge  of 
municipal  affairs,  the  jieople  pledging  tliemselves 
to  obe}'  its  orders  until  different  arrangements 
should  lie  made  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
This  committee  was  composed  in  part  of  men  in- 
clined to  the  royalist  cause,  yet,  sucli  was  the 
popular  excitement  at  the  time,  tliat  they  were 
carried  away  by  the  current  and  forced  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  measures  of  their  more  zealous 
colleagues.  .  .  .  The  committee  at  once  assumed 
the  command  of  the  city,  and,  retaining  the  corps 
of  Broome  as  their  executive  power,  prohibited 
the  sale  of  weapons  to  any  persons  suspected  of 
lieing  hostile  to  the  patriotic  i)arty.  .  .  .  The 
moderate  men  of  tlie  committee  succeeded  in  pre- 
vailing on  tlieir  colleagues  to  present  a  placable 
address  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Colden,  explana- 
tory of  their  appointment,  and  assuring  hiin  that 
they  should  use  every  effort  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic peace ;  yet  ominous  precautions  were  taken  to 
put  the  arms  of  the  city  in  a  serviceable  condition, 
and  to  survey  the  neighboring  grounds  with  a 
view  to  erecting  fortifications.  .  .  .  On  the  2.5th 
of  June,  Washington  entered  New  Y^ork  on  his 
way  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Cambridge  to  take 
command  of  the  army  assembled  there.  The 
Provincial  Congress  received  him  with  a  cautious 
address.  Despite  their  patriotism,  they  still 
clung  to  the  shadow  of  loyalty ;  fearing  to  go 
too  far,  they  acted  constantly  under  protest  that 
they  desired  nothing  more  than  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  rights  of  true-born  British  subjects. 
The  next  morning  Washington  quitted  tlie  city, 
escorted  on  his  way  by  tlie  provincial  militia. 
Tryon  [Governor  Tryon,  who  had  been  absent  in 
England  since  the  spring  of  177-1,  leaving  tlie 
government  in  tlie  hands  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Colden,  and  who  now  returned  to  resume  it]  had 
entered  it  the  niglit  before,  and  thus  had  been 
brought  almost  face  to  face  with  the  rebel  who 
was  destined  to  worlc  such  a  transformation  in 
his  majesty's  colonies  of  America.  The  mayor 
and  corporation  received  the  returning  governor 
with  expressions  of  joy,  aud  even  the  jiatriot 
party  were  glad  of  the  change  which  relieved 
them  from  the  government  of  Colden.  .  .  . 
^Meanwhile,  the  colony  of  New  York  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Continental  Congress  to  con- 
tribute lier  quota  of  3,000  men  to  the  general  de- 
fence, and  four  regiments  were  accordingly 
raised.  .  .  .  The  city  now  presented  a  curious 
spectacle,  as  the  seat  of  two  governments,  each 
i.ssuing  its  own  edicts,  and  denouncing  those  of 
the  other  as  illegal  authority.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  two  powers  came  into  collision. "  This 
was  brought  about  by  an  oriler  from  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  directing  the  removal  of  guns 
from  the  Battery.  Shots  were  exchanged  be- 
tween the  party  executing  this  order  and  a  boat 
from  the  ship  of  war  "Asia"  ;  whercuiMin  the 
"Asia"  cannonaded  the  town,  riddling  houses 
and  wounding  three  citizens,  "  Hitherto,  the 
governor  had  remained  firm  at  liis  post;  but 
finding  his  position  daily  growing  more  perilous. 
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despite  the  pledges  of  the  corporation  for  his 
persoiiiil  safety,  he  determined  to  iil);uKlon  the 
city,  and  took  refuge  on  board  the  'Asia.'" — 
Mary  L.  IJootli,  Ili/<t.  of  the  Citi/  of  New  York, 
eh.  16. 

AiiSO  IN :  I.  Q.  Leake,  Life  a  nil  'riiiua  if  (U'.n. 
John  Lit  nth.  I'll.  7. 

A.  D.  1776  (January — August).— Flight  of 
Governor  Tryon. — New  York  City  occupied 
by  Washington. — Battle  of  Long  Island. — 
Defeat  of  the  American  army.  Sic  L'mtkd 
yrATiis  (IK  Am.  :  A.  D.  lT7(i  (Auirsi), 

A.  D.  1776  (September  —  November). — The 
struggle  for  the  city. — Washington's  retreat. 
— The  British  in  possession.  Sec  United 
ST.VTiis   OF  A.M.  :  A.  1).  1770  (Si-.i'tkmihok — No- 

VKMI5EK). 

A.  D.  1776-1777. — The  Jersey  Prison-ship 
and  the  Sugar-house  Prisons.  Sec  I'mtku 
Statics  of  Am.  ;  .\.  1).  1770-1777  I'jtEsd.NKUs  and 

EXCIIANdKS. 

A.  D.  1 776-1777. — The  campaigns  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Sec  United  States 
OK  Am.;  .v.  1).  1770-1777.  AV.^siiington's  iiE- 
TiiKAT;  and  1  777  (.Iantaky — DECEMiiKii). 

A.  D.  1777. — Adoption  of  a  Constitution  and 
organization  of  a  State  government. — Reli- 
gious freedom  established. —  "  After  the  Decla- 
ration of  liulcpenilcnrc,  tl\c  several  colonies  pro- 
ceeded to  form  State  govermncnts,  liy  atlopting 
constitutions.  In  that  business  New  York 
moved  early.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1776,  a 
committee  of  the  '  Convention  of  the  Representa- 
tives of  New  York,'  as  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  called,  sitting  at  White  Plains,  in 
Westchester  C'ount.y.  were  appointed  to  ilraw  up 
and  report  a  constitution.  The  coniniittee  con- 
sisteil  of  the  following  named  gentlemen;  John 
Jay.  John  Sloss  Hobart,  William  Smith,  William 
Duer,  Gouverneur  Jlorris,  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
John  Broome,  John  Morin  Scott,  Abraham  Yates, 
Jr.,  Henry  Wisuer,  Sen.,  Samuel  Townscnd, 
Charles  De  Witt  and  Robert  Yates.  John  Jay 
was  the  chairman,  and  to  him  was  assigned  the 
duty  of  drafting  the  Constitution.  The  Conven- 
tion was  made  migratorj' by  the  stirring  events 
of  the  war  during  the  ensuing  autumn  and 
winter.  First  they  held  their  sessions  at  Harlem 
Heights ;  then  at  White  Plains ;  afterward  at 
Pishkill,  in  Dutchess  County-,  and  Jinally  at 
Kingston,  in  Ulster  County,  where  they  con- 
tinued from  February  till  ilay,  1777.  There 
uudisturlieil  the  committee  on  the  Constitution 
pursued  their  labors,  and  on  the  12th  of  March. 
1777,  reported  a  draft  of  that  instrument.  It 
was  under  consideration  in  the  Convention  for 
more  than  a  month  after  that,  and  was  finally 
adopted  on  the  30th  of  Ajiril.  Under  it  a  State 
government  was  estalilishcd  by  an  ordinance  of 
the  Convention,  passed  in  May,  and  the  first 
session  of  the  Legislature  was  appointed  to  meet 
at  Kingston  in  .July."  The  election  of  State 
officers  was  held  in  June.  Jay  and  others  issued 
a  circular  recommcn<liug  General  Schuyler  for 
Governor  and  General  George  CJlinton  for  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  But  Schuyler  "declined  the 
honor,  because  he  considered  tlie  situation  of 
affairs  in  his  Department  too  critical  to  be  neg- 
lected by  dividing  his  duties.  The  elections 
were  held  in  all  the  Counties  excepting  New 
York,  Kings,  Queens,  and  Sutfolk,  then  occupied 
by  the  British,  and  Brigadier  General  George 
Clinton    was   elected   Governor,  which  office  he 
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held,  by  successive  election.?,  for  eighteen  years, 
and  afterward  for  three  years.  Pierre  Van 
(,'ourtlandt,  the  President  of  the  Senate,  l>e(-aine 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Robert  U.  Living.ston 
was  appointed  Chancellor;  John  Jay  Chief  Jus- 
tice; Robert  Yates  and  John  Sloss  Hobart  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Egbert  Benson  attor- 
ney-general. So  it  was  that  the  great  Sthle  of 
New  York  was  organized  and  (lut  into  operalion 
at  a  time  when  it  was  disturlicd  b}'  formid.ilile 
invasions  on  its  northern,  southern,  and  western 
frontiers." — B.  J.  Lossing,  Life  and  Times  of 
Philip  Srhiiyler,  v.  3,  ch.  9. — The  framcrs  of  this 
first  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  pro- 
ceeded at  the  outset  to  do  away  with  the  estab- 
lished church,  n'pcaling  all  such  parts  of  the 
common  law  and  all  such  statutes  of  thoprovince 
'as  may  be  construed  to  establisli  or  maintain 
any  particular  denomination  of  Christians  or 
their  ministers.'  Then  followed  a  section  .  .  . 
which,  it  is  bc^lic^ved,  entitles  New  York  to  tlie 
honor  of  being  the  first  organized  government  of 
the  world  to  assert  by  constitutional  provision 
the  principle  of  perfect  religious  freedom.  It 
reads  as  follows;  'And  whereas,  we  arc  reciuirtjd 
by  the  benevolent  principles  of  rational  liberty, 
not  only  to  e.xpel  civil  tyranny,  but  also  to  guard 
against  that  .spiritual  oppression  and  intolerance 
wherewith  the  bigotry  and  ambition  of  weak 
and  wicked  priests  and  princes  have  scourged 
mankind,  this  convention  doth  further,  in  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of 
tins  state,  ordain,  determine,  and  declare  that 
the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  pro- 
fession and  worship,  without  di.scrimination  or 
preference,  shall  forever  hereafter  be  allowed 
within  this  state  to  all  mankind.'  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, to  whom  Virginia  is  chiefly  indebted  for 
her  religious  liberty  [embodied  in  her  Declaration 
of  Rights,  in  177(5]  derived  his  religious  as  well 
as  his  political  ideas  from  the  philosophers  of 
France.  But  the  men  who  framed  this  constitu- 
tional provision  for  New  York,  which  has  since 
spread  over  most  of  the  United  States,  and  lies 
at  the  base  of  American  religious  liberty,  were 
not  freethinkers,  although  they  believed  in  free- 
dom of  thought.  Their  Dutch  ancestors  had 
practised  religious  toleration,  they  expanded 
toleration  into  liberty,  and  in  this  form  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  heritage  which  Holland 
had  sent  across  the  sea  a  century  and  a  half  be- 
fore."— D.  Campbell,  I'he  Pnrititn  in  Holland, 
Eng.  and  Am. ,  v.  2,  ])p.  251-2.")2. 

Also  in:  W.  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay,  ch.  3  (c.  1). 
— T.  Roosevelt,  Gourerneur  Morris,  ch.  3. — ^B.  F. 
Butler,  Outline  of  Const.  Hist,  of  3*.  Y.  (JV.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coil's,  scries  2,  ».  2). — See,  also.  United 
St.\tes  op  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1776-1779. 

A.  D.  1777.  — Opposition  to  the  recognition 
of  the  State  independence  of  Vermont.  See 
Vermont:  A.  1).  1777-177S. 

A.  D.  1777-1778. — Burgoyne's  invasion  from 
Canada  and  his  surrender. — The  Articles  of 
Confederation. — The  alliance  with  France. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1777  (July — 
October),  to  1778  (Feriuauyi. 

A.  D.  1778. — Fortifying  West  Point.  See 
AVest  Point. 

A.  D.  1778.  — The  war  on  the  Indian  Bor- 
der.— Activity  of  Tories  and  Savages. — The 
Massacre  at  Cherry  Valley.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1778  (June — November), 
and  (July). 
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A.  D.  1778-1779. — Washington's  ceaseless 
guard  upon  the  Hudson.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1778-1779  Washington  guakd- 
INii  TIIK  Urii.-^ox. 

A.  D.  1779. — Sullivan's  expedition  against 
the  Senecas.  Suv  Ixitud  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1779  (ArcH'sT — SErTK.MBEK). 

A.  D.  1780. — Arnold's  attempted  betrayal  of 
West  Point.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  ; 
A.  I).  1780  (August — Septembeu). 

A.  D.  1780-1783. — The  war  in  the  South. — 
The  surrender  of  Cornwallis. — Peace  with 
Great  Britain.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  : 
A.  1).  178(1.  to  178:J. 

A.  D.  1 78 1. — Western  territorial  claims  and 
their  cession  to  the  United  States.  See 
U-MTKi)  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1781-1780. 

A.  D.  1783. — Flight  of  the  Tories,  or  Loyal- 
ists. See  Tories  of  the  Ameuran  lii:voi.r- 
tiox. 

A.  D.  1783. — Evacuation  of  New  York  City 
by  the  British.  See  United  States  of  Am.  ; 
A.   I).  1783  (XOVEMBEH — Dece.mbeu). 

A.  D.  1784. — Founding  of  the  Bank  of  New 
York.  See  Money  and  Banking:  A.  I).  1780- 
1784. 

A.  D.  1786. — Rejection  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  See 
United  States  OF  A.M.  ;  A.  1>.  17.s:5-17.s7. 

A.  D.  1786-1799. — Land-fee  of  Western 
New  York  ceded  to  Massachusetts. — The 
Phelps  and  Gorham  Purchase. — The  Holland 
Purchase.  —  The  founding  of  Buffalo.  —  The 
coiirtietiiia;  territorial  claims  of  Kew  York  and 
^Alassacliusetts,  caused  by  the  overlapping  jjraiits 
of  the  English  erowu,  were  not  all  setMeil  l)y  the 
ce.s.sion  of  western  citdms  to  the  United  States 
which  New  York  made  in  1781  and  Massachu- 
setts in  178.J  (see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1). 
1781-1786).  "  Although  the  nominal  amount  in 
controversy,  by  these  acts,  was  much  dimin- 
ished, it  still  left  some  19.000  square  miles  of 
territory  in  dispute,  but  this  controversy  was 
finally  settled  by  a  convention  of  Commissioners 
aii|i(jinted  by  the  parlies,  held  at  Hartford, 
('i>nu.,  on  tlie  lOtli  day  of  December,  1780.  Ac- 
cording- to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  the 
convention,  JIassaehusetts  ceded  to  the  state  of 
New  York  all  her  claim  to  the  government,  sov- 
ereignty, and  jurisdiction  of  all  the  territory 
lying  west  of  the  present  cast  line  of  the  state  of 
New  York ;  and  New  York  ceded  to  Jlassacbu- 
setts  the  pre-emption  right  or  fee  of  the  laud  sub- 
ject to  the  title  of  the  natives,  of  all  that  part  of 
the  state  of  New  York  lying  west  of  a  line  be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  north  line  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 83  miles  west  of  the  north-east  corner 
of  said  state,  and  running  from  thence  due  north 
lln'ough  Seneca  lake  to  lake  Ontario ;  excepting 
and  reserving  to  the  state  of  New  York  a  strip 
of  land  east  of  and  a<ljoining  the  eastern  bank  of 
Niagara  river,  one  mile  wide  and  extending  its 
wjiole  length.  The  land,  the  pre-emption  right 
of  wineh  was  thus  (■ede<l,  amounted  to  aliout 
0,000,000  of  acres.  In  April,  1788,  :\Iassachu- 
setts  contracted  to  sell  to  Nathaniel  Gorliam  of 
(;iiarlestown,  Middlesex  county,  and  Oliver 
Plielps  of  Granville,  nam]ishire  county,  of  said 
slate,  their  pre-emption  right  to  all  the  lands 
in  Western  New  Vork,  aniotnuing  to  about 
(i.OOO.OOO  acres,  for  the  sum  of  iCooo.OOO,  to 
be  paid  in  three  annual  instalments,  for  wliich  a 
kind  of  scrip  Massachusetts  had  issued,  called 


consolidated  securities,  was  to  be  received,  v^hich 
was  then  in  market  inucli  below  par.  In  Jidy, 
1788,  Messrs.  Gorham  and  Phelps  jiurchased  "of 
tlie  Indians  bv  treatv,  at  a  convention  held  at 
Buffalo,  the  Indian  title  to  al)out  2,600,000  acres 
of  the  eastern  part  of  their  pui'chase  from  ilassa- 
cliusetts.  This  purchase  of  the  Indians  being 
bounded  west  by  a  line  beginning  at  a  point  in 
the  north  line  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  due 
south  of  the  corner  or  point  of  land  made  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Kanahasgwaicon  (Cannuseraga) 
creek  with  the  watere  of  Genesee  river;  thence 
uortli  on  said  meridian  line  to  the  corner  or  point 
at  the  continence  aforcsaiil;  thence  northwardly 
along  the  waters  of  said  Genesee  river  to  a  jjoint 
two  miles  north  of  Kanawageras  (Canuewagus) 
village;  thence  running  due  west  13  miles; 
thence  running  northwardly,  so  as  to  be  13  miles 
distant  from  the  westward  bounds  of  said  river, 
to  the  shore  of  lake  Ontario.  (Jn  the  21st  day  of 
November,  1788,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  con- 
veyed and  forever  quitclaimed  to  N.  Gorham 
and  O.  Phelps,  their  heirs  and  assigns  forever, 
all  the  right  and  title  of  said  state  to  all  that 
tract  of  country  of  which  Jlessrs.  Phelps  and 
Gorham  had  extinguished  the  Indian  title.  This 
tract,  and  this  only,  has  since  been  designated  as 
the  Phelps  and  Goriiain  Purchase.  .  .  .  So  rapid 
were  tlie  sales  (jf  the  proprietors  that  before  the 
18tb  day  of  November,  1790,  they  had  disposed 
of  aljout  00  townships  [each  six  miles  .square], 
which  were  mostlj'  sold  liy  whole  townships  or 
large  portions  of  townships,  to  sundry  individuals 
and  companies  of  farmers  and  others,  formed  for 
that  purpose.  On  the  18th  day  of  November, 
1790,  they  sold  the  re.sidue  of  their  tract  (reserv- 
ing two  townships  only),  amounting  to  upwards 
of  a  million  and  a  quarter  acres  of  land,  to 
Robert  Morris  of  Pbiladelpliia,  who  soon  sold 
the  same  to  Sir  William  Pultney,  an  English 
gentleman.  .  .  .  This  jn-operty,  or  such  part  of 
it  as  was  unsold  at  the  time  of  tlie  decease  of  Sir 
William,  together  with  other  property  which  he 
purchased  in  his  lifetime  in  its  vicinity,  is  now 
[1849]  called  the  Pultney  Estate.  .  .  .  Messrs. 
Phelps  and  Gorham,  wdio  had  paid  about  one 
third  of  the  purchase  monc}'  of  the  whole  tract 
purchased  of  ^lassachusetts,  in  consequence  of 
the  rise  of  the  value  of  jMassachusetts  consoli- 
dated stock  (in  which  tlie  payments  for  the  land 
were  to  be  received)  from  20  per  cent,  to  par, 
were  unable  further  to  comply  with  their  en- 
gagements." After  long  negotiations  they  were 
permitted  to  relinquish  to  the  state  of  JMassa- 
chusetts all  that  western  section  of  their  pur- 
chase of  which  they  bad  not  acquired  the  Indian 
title,  and  this  was  resold  in  iMarcb.  1791,  by 
Massachusetts,  to  Samuel  Ogilen,  acting  for 
Robert  Morris.  Morris  made  several  sales  from 
the  eastern  [lortion  of  bis  purchase,  to  the  slate 
of  Connecticut  (investing  its  school  fund)  and  to 
others,  in  large  blocks  known  subsequently  as 
the  Ogden  Tract,  the  Cragie  Tract,  the  Conneeti- 
cut  Tract,  etc.  The  remainder  or  most  of  it, 
covering  the  greater  part  of  western  New  Vork. 
was  disposed  of  to  certain  gi'iitlemeu  in  Holland, 
and  came  to  be  generally  known  as  the  Holliuid 
Purchase. — O.  Turner,  IHuiicc.r  Hint,  uf  the  Uul- 
land  PmrhiiKC,  pp.  325  (itid  390-424.  —  "  Much  has 
lieen  written  and  more  has  been  said  about  the 
'Holland  Company.'  When  jH'ople  wished  to 
be  especially  ))recise,  they  called  it  the  'Holland 
Laud  Company.'.  .  .  Yet  there  never  was  any 
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such  thins  as  the  Hcilhiiiil  Coinpii,ii_v  or  tho  IIdI- 
land  LiUiil  Company.  Certain  nicrcliants  ami 
otliers  of  tlic  city  of  Anislcnlani  placed  funds  in 
the  hands  of  friends  who  were  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica to  purchase  several  tracts  of  land  in  the' 
United  Slates,  which,  being  aliens,  the  Hol- 
landers could  not  hold  in  their  own  name  at  that 
time.  One  of  these  tnicts.  comprisini;  what  was 
afterwarils  known  as  the  lloUaud  I'lirehase,  was 
bought  from  Iloliert  JMorri.s.  ...  In  the  fore- 
part of  1798  tlie  legislature  of  New  York  author- 
ized those  aliens  to  hold  land  within  the  State, 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  American 
trustees  conveyed  the  Holland  Purchase  to  llic 
real  owners."  The  great  lerrilciry  covered  by 
the  Purchase  surrounded  several  Indian  "  He.ser- 
vations" — large  lilocks  of  land,  that  is,  whieli 
the  aboriginal  Seneca  jiroprietors  reserved  for 
their  own  occupancy  when  they  parted  with 
their  title  to  the  rest,  which  they  (lid  at  a  council 
held  in  1797.  One  of  these  Ke.servations  em- 
braced the  site  now  occupied  by  the  city  of  Buf- 
falo. Joseph  Ellicott,  the  agent  of  the  Holland 
proprietors,  ((uiekly  discerned  its  prospective 
importance,  and  made  an  arrangement  with  his 
Indian  neighbors  by  which  be  secured  jjossession 
of  the  ground  at  tiie  foot  of  Lake  Erie  ami  the 
head  of  Niagara  Uiver,  in  exchange  for  another 
piece  of  land  six  miles  away.  Here,  in  1799, 
Ellicott  began  the  founding  of  a  town  which  he 
called  New  Amsterdam,  but  which  subsequently 
took  the  name  of  the  small  stream,  Buffalo 
Creek,  on  which  it  grew  up,  and  which,  by 
deepening  and  enlargement,  became  its  harbor. — 
0.  Johnson,  Centennial  Hist,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y., 
ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  O.  Turner,  Iliiit.  of  the  Pioneer  Settle- 
ment of  P/iclps'  and  Oorham's  Piirc/iiige.  pt.  2. — 
The  same.  Pioneer  Hist,  of  the  Holland  Purchase, 
pp.  401-424.— H.  L.  Osgood,  The  Title  (f  the 
Phelps  ami  (jorhain  Purchase  (Rochester  Hist. 
Soc.  Publiciitiiiiis.  v.  1). 

A.  D.  1787-1788. — The  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution. — The  chief 
battle  ground  of  the  contest.  See  United 
Status  OK  A.m.:  A.  I).  17S7;  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1789.  —  Inauguration  of  President 
Washington  in  New  York  City.  See  United 
Sx.vrKs  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1789-1792. 

A.  D.  1789. — The  beginnings  of  Tammany. 
See  T.\MM.VNY  Socihtv. 

A.  D.  1790. — Renunciation  of  claims  to  Ver- 
mont.    See  Vermont:  A.  D.  1790-1791. 

A.  D.  1799. —  Gradual  emancipation  of 
Slaves  enacted. —  During  tlie  .session  of  the  leg- 
islature in  April,  1799,  "emancipation  was  at 
last  enacted.  It  was  provided  that  all  children 
born  of  slave  [jarents  after  the  ensuing  4th  of 
July  should  be  free,  subject  to  apprenticeship, 
in  the  case  of  males  till  the  age  of  28,  in  the  case 
of  females  till  the  age  of  25,  and  the  exportation 
of  slaves  was  forbidden.  By  this  process  of 
gradual  emancipation  there  was  avoided  that 
question  of  compensation  which  had  been  the 
secret  of  the  failure  of  earlier  bills.  At  that 
time  the  number  of  slaves  was  only  22,000,  small 
in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  nearly  a 
million.  So  the  change  was  effected  peacefully 
and  without  excitement." — G.  Pellew,  John  Jay, 
p.  328. 

A.  D.  1805. — The  Free  School  Society  in 
New  York  City.  See  Education,  Modern: 
America:  A.  I).  1770-1880. 


A.  D.  1807. — Fulton's  first  steamboat  on  the 
Hudson.     See   S'IK.v.m    N.iVioA-jioN :    Tiik    Bk- 

OINMNdS. 

A.  D.  18x2-1815.— The  war  on  the  Canadian 
frontier.  See  United  Staies  or  .V.\i.  :  A.  1). 
1812  (Ski'temreu — NovE.Miiiiu):  18i:j  ((JcronEii 

— NoVEMUKIl);    I8I;!   (DKCF-MliKIt):    1814  (JuLY— 
SF.rTKMliEU):    IKll    (SlOI-l'KMIU-.K). 

A.  D.  1817-1819. —  The  Clintonians  and 
Bucktails. —  During  the  tirst  term  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  as  governor  of  the  Slate,  the  feud  in  the 
Democratic  Republican  party,  between  his  sup- 
porters and  his  opponents,  which  began  in  1813 
when  he  audaciously  sought  to  attain  the  Presi- 
dency, against  Madison,  assumed  a  fixed  and 
definite  form.  "  (/linton's  Bepublican  adversa- 
ries were  dubbed  'Bucktails,'  from  the  orna- 
ments worn  on  ceremonial  occasions  by  the 
Tammany  men,  who  had  long  been  Clinton's 
enemies.  The  Bucktails  and  their  successors 
were  the  'regular'  Republicans,  or  the  Demo- 
crats as  they  were  later  called;  and  they  kept 
their  regularity  until,  long  afterwards,  the 
younger  and  greater  Bucktail  leader  [.Martin 
Van  Buren],  when  venerable  and  laden  with 
honors,  became  the  titular  hca<l  of  the  Barn- 
burner defection.  Tlie  merits  of  the  feud  be- 
tween Bucktails  and  Clintonians  it  is  now 
difficult  to  find.  Each  accu.sed  the  other  of 
coquetting  with  the  Federalists;  and  the  accu- 
sation of  one  of  them  was  nearly  always  true." 
—  E.  M.  Shcpard,  Martin  ^'an  Buren,  p.  .56. 

Also  in:  J.  Schouler,  Hi.'<t.  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  3, 
p.  227.— J.  D.  Hammond,  Jlist.  of  Political  Par- 
ties in  the  Slate  >f  Xein  York,  r.  l",  p.  4.")0. 

A.  D.  1817-1825. — Construction  of  the  Erie 
Canal. — "History  will  assigu  to  Gouverneur 
Morris  the  merit  of  first  suggesting  a  direct  and 
continuous  communication  from  Lake  Erie  to 
the  Hudson.  In  1800,  he  announced  this  idea 
from  the  shore  of  the  Niagara  river  to  a  friend 
in  Europe.  .  .  .  The  praise  awarded  to  Gouver- 
neur Morris  must  be  qualified  by  the  fact,  that 
tlie  .scheme  he  conceived  was  that  of  a  canal  with 
a  uniform  declination,  and  without  locks,  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Morris  communicated 
his  project  to  Simeon  De  Witt  in  1803,  by  whom 
it  was  made  known  to  James  Geddes  in  1804.  It 
afterward  became  the  subject  of  conversation 
between  !Mr.  Geddes  and  Jesse  Hawley.  and  this 
communication  is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to 
the  series  of  essays  wi'itten  by  Jlr.  Hawley, 
under  the  signature  of  '  Hercules,'  in  the  '  Gene- 
see Messenger,'  continued  from  October,  1807, 
until  March,  1808,  which  tirst  brought  the  public 
mind  into  familiarity  with  the  subject.  These 
essays,  written  in  a  jail,  were  the  grateful  returu, 
b\'  a  patriot,  to  a  country  which  punished  him 
with  imprisonment  for  being  unal)le  to  pay 
debts  owed  to  another  citizen,  and  displayed 
deep  research,  with  singular  vigor  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  thought,  and  traced  with  pro- 
phetic accuracy  a  large  portion  of  the  outline  of 
the  Erie  canal.  In  1807,  Albert  Gallatin,  then 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  rec- 
ommendation made  b.y  Thomas  Jefferson,  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reported  a  plan  for 
appropriating  all  the  surplus  revenues  of  the 
general  government  to  the  construction  of  canals 
and  turnpike  roads:  and  it  embraced  in  one 
grand  ami  comprehensive  view,  nearly  without 
exception,  all  the  works  which  have  since  been 
executed  or  attempted  by  the  several  states  in 
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the  I'liinn.  ...  In  1808,  Joshua  Forman,  a  rep- 
resentative in  the  assembly  from  Onondaga 
county,  submitted  liis  memoraljle  resolution," 
referring  to  the  recommendation  made  by  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  to  the  federal  congress,  and 
directing  that  "  'a  joint  committee  be  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  ex- 
ploring and  causing  an  accurate  survey  to  bo 
made  of  the  most  eligible  and  direct  route  for  a 
canal,  to  open  a  comnumication  between  the 
tide  waters  of  the  Hudson  river  and  Lake  Erie,  to 
the  end  that  C(3ngress  maj'  be  enabled  to  appro- 
priate such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  that  great  national  object.'" 
The  conunittee  was  appointed,  its  report  was 
favorable,  and  the  survey  was  directed  to  be 
made.  "There  was  then  no  civil  engineer  in 
the  state.  James  Geddes,  a  land  surveyor,  who 
afterward  became  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
engineers,  by  the  force  of  native  genius  and  ap- 
plication in  mature  years,  levelled  and  surveyed, 
under  instructions  from  the  siu'veyor-general," 
several  routes  to  Lake  Ontario  and  to  Lake  Erie. 
"  Mr.  Gedtles'  report  showed  that  a  canal  from 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  was  practicable,  and 
could  be  made  without  serious  dilHculty.  In 
1810,  on  motion  of  Jonas  Piatt,  of  the  senate, 
who  was  ilistinguished  throughout  a  pure  and 
well-spent  life  by  his  zealous  efforts  to  promote 
this  great  undertaking.  Gouverneur  Morris,  Dc 
AVitt  Clinton,  Stephen  Van  Rens.selaer,  Simeon 
De  Witt,  William  North.  Thomas  Eddy,  and 
Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners 
'to  explore  tlie  whole  route  for  inland  naviga- 
tion from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Ontario  and 
to  Lake  Erie.'  C'adwallader  I).  Golden,  a  con- 
temporary historian,  hini.self  one  of  the  earliest 
and  ablest  advocates  of  the  canals,  aw-ards  to 
Thomas  Eddy  the  merit  of  having  suggested 
this  motion  to  Mr.  Piatt,  and  to  both  these  gentle- 
men that  of  engaging  De  Witt  Clinton's  support, 
he  being  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  senate. 
.  .  .  The  commissioners  in  March.  1811,  sub- 
mitted their  report  written  by  Gimverneur  Mor- 
ris, in  which  they  showed  tac  practicability  and 
a<lvanlagesof  a  continuous  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
to  the  Hudson,  and  stated  their  estimate  of  the 
cost  at  $5,000,000.  .  .  .  On  the  presentation  of 
this  report,  De  Witt  Clinton  introduced  a  bill, 
which  became  a  law  on  the  8th  of  April,  1811, 
imder  the  title  of  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
state. ' .  .  .  The  act  added  Robert  R.  Livingston 
and  Robert  Fulton  to  the  board  of  conunis- 
sioners,  anil  authorized  them  to  consider  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  such  inland  navigation,  with 
])owers  to  make  application  in  behalf  of  the  state 
to  Congress,  or  to  any  state  or  territory,  to  co- 
operate and  aid  in  the  undertaking.  .  .  .  Two  of 
the  commissioners,  Mr.  iMorris  an<l  .Mr.  Clinton, 
repaired  to  the  federal  capital,  and  submitted 
the  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  Presidenl, 
(Mr.  .Madison)  and  of  Congress.  In  1812,  the 
commissioners  reported  that,  although  it  was  un- 
certain whether  the  national  government  would 
do  anything,  it  certainly  would  do  nothing  which 
W'ould  all'ord  immediate  aid  to  the  enterprise. 
.  .  .  The  commissioners  then  submitted  that, 
having  offered  the  canal  to  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  that  olTer  having  virtually  been  de- 
clined, the  state  was  now  at  liberty  to  consult  and 
pursue  the  maxims  of  policy,  and  these  seemed 
to  demand  imperatively  that  the  canal  should  be 


made  by  lierself,  and  for  her  own  account,  as 
soon  as  the  circumstances  would  permit.  .  .  . 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1812,  a  law  was  enacted, 
reappointing  the  commissioners  and  authorizing 
them  to  borrow  money  and  dcposite  it  in  the 
treasury,  and  to  take  cessions  of  land,  but  pro- 
hibiting any  measures  to  construct  the  canals. 
.  .  .  From  1812  to  181.5,  the  country  suffered  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  projects  of  internal  im- 
provement necessarily  gave  [dace  to  the  patriotic 
efforts  required  to  maintain  the  national  .security 
and  honor."  Hut  after  jieace  had  returned,  the 
advocates  of  the  enterprise  prevailed  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  over  its  opponents,  and 
'■  ground  was  broken  for  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  canal  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1817,  at  Rome, 
with  ceremonies  marking  the  public  estimation  of 
that  great  event.  De  Witt  Clinton,  having  just 
before  been  elected  to  the  cliief  magistracy  of  the 
state,  and  being  president  of  the  board  of  canal 
conuuissioners,  enjoyed  the  higli  satisfaction  of 
attending,  with  his  associates,  on  tlie  auspicious 
occasion.  ...  On  the  26th  of  October,  1825,  the 
Erie  canal  was  in  a  navigable  condition  through- 
out its  entire  length,  affording  an  uninterrupted 
passage  from  Lake  Erie  to  tidewater  in  the  Hud- 
son, .  .  .  This  auspicious  consummation  was 
celebrated  by  a  telegraphic  discharge  of  cannon, 
commencing  at  Lake  Erie  [at  Buffalo],  and  con- 
tinued along  the  l)anks  of  the  canal  and  of  the 
Hudson,  announcing  to  the  city  of  New  York 
the  entrance  on  the  bosom  of  the  canal  of  the 
first  barge  [bearing  Governor  Clinton  and  liis  co- 
adjutors] that  was  to  arrive  at  the  commercial 
emporium  from  the  American  Jlediterraneans." 
— W.  H.  Seward,  Jfbtes  on  JVew  York  {Works,  v. 
2),  pp.  88-117. 

Also  in:  D.  Hosack,  Memoir  of  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, pp.  82-119  and  24.5-504.— J.  Renwick,  Life 
of  De  Witt  Clininn,  ch.  10-19.  — C.  D.  Golden, 
Memoir :  Celebration  of  the  Completion  of  the 
jy.  T.  Canals. — M.  S.  Hawley,  Origin  of  the  Erie 
Canal. 

A.  D.  1821. — Revision  of  the  Constitution. 
—  "  The  Constitution  did  not  meet  the  expecta- 
tions of  its  framers.  The  cumbrous  machinerj' 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  insure  the  control  of 
the  People,  through  the  supremacy  of  the  As- 
sembly, had  only  resulted  in  fortifying  power 
practically  beyond  their  reach.  The  Council  of 
Revision  was  objected  to  because  it  had  exercised 
the  veto  power  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, whicli  was  in  harmony  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Colony  from  tlie  earliest  conflict 
with  the  executive  power;  and  becau.se  the 
oflicers  who  thus  interposed  their  objections  to 
the  will  of  the  Legislature,  holding  office  for 
good  behavior  (except  the  Governor),  were  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  People.  It  was  seen  that 
this  power  was  a  dangerous  one,  in  a  Council  so 
constituted:  but  it  was  thought  that  it  could  be 
safely  intrusted  to  the  Governor  alone,  as  he  was 
directly  responsible  to  the  People.  The  Council 
of  Appointiuent,  although  not  vested  with  any 
judicial  authority,  anil  in  fact  <lisclaiming  it, 
nevertheless  at  an  early  day  summoned  its  ap- 
pointees before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
accusations  against  them,  and  proving  their 
truth  or  falsity.  At  a  later  day,  more  summary 
])roceedings  were  resorte<l  to.  ''I'he  office  thus 
became  very  unpopular.  Nearly  every  civil, 
military,  and  judicial  officer  of  the  common- 
wealth was  appointed  by  this  Council.     In  1821, 
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8,2KT  iiiililiiry  aiul  0,003  civil  oflicers  lield  their 
coimuissiDiis  fnim  it,  and  tliis  viust  system  of 
cciitnilizt'il  power  was  iialurally  very  obno.xious. 
Tlie  liegislature,  in  1820,  passed  'an  act  rceom- 
iiicndiiij^  a  Conveiitiou  of  tlie  People  of  this 
State.'  which  came  u|)  for  action  in  tlie  Council 
of  Revision,  on  November  20lli  of  tlie  same 
year;  jircsent.  Governor  Clinton,  Chancellor 
Kent,  (!hief  Justice  Spencer,  and  Justices  Yates 
and  Woodworth,  on  which  day  the  Coiuicil,  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  Governor,  adopted  tw'o 
objections  to  it;  first,  because  it  did  not  provide 
for  taking  the  sense  of  the  People  on  the  (|ues- 
tion ;  and  second,  because  it  submitted  the  n(tw 
(Constitution  to  the  People  in  toto,  instead  of  by 
sections.  These  olijeiiions  were  referred  to  a 
select  coninntlee,  Mi<hael  Ulslioeir<'r,  chairman, 
who  subuutted  their  re])ort  January  9,  1821,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  which 
was  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  The  bill,  how- 
ever, failed  to  pass,  not  receiving  a  two-third 
vote.  Immediately  thereupon  a  committee  was 
ap|)oinlcil  to  draft  a  new  bill.  The  committee 
subsecpiently  introduced  a  bill  for  submitting  the 
question  to  the  people,  wliicli  passed  both  Houses; 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Revision 
on  the  13th  of  Jlarch,  and  was  subsequently 
amended,  the  amendments  receiving  the  sanction 
of  the  Council  on  the  third  of  April.  The  popu- 
lar vote  on  holding  the  Convention  was  had  in 
April,  and  resulted  as  follows:  'For  Conven- 
tion' 109,346.  'For  No  Convention'  34.901. 
The  Convention  assembled  in  Albany,  August 
28,  and  adjourned  November  10,  1821.  The 
Council  of  Revision  was  abolished,  and  its 
powers  transferred  to  the  Governor.  The  Coun- 
cil of  Appointment  was  abolished  without  a  dis- 
senting voice.  The  principal  department  ollicers 
were  directed  to  be  appointed  on  an  open  sep- 
arate nomination  by  the  two  Houses,  and  sub- 
sequent joint  ballot.  Of  the  remaining  officers 
not  made  elective,  the  power  of  appointment 
was  conferred  upon  the  Governor,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  In  1840, 
two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  offices  were  thus 
tilled.  The  elective  franchise  was  extended. 
The  Constitution  was  adopted  at  an  election  held 
in  February,  1823,  by  the  following  vote: 
Constitution— For,  74,732:  Against,  41,402.  .  .  . 
The  People  took  to  themselves  a  large  portion  of 
the  power  they  had  felt  it  necessary,  in  the  e.\- 
ercise  of  a  natural  con.servatism,  to  intrust  to  the 
Assembly.  They  had  learned  that  au  elective 
Governor  and  an  elective  Senate  are  equally  their 
agents,  and  interests  which  they  thoughtought 
to  be  conserved,  they  intrusted  to  them,  sub- 
ject to  their  responsibility  to  the  People.  The 
entire  Senate  were  sidistituted  in  the  place  of 
the  members  who  chanced  to  be  the  favorites 
with  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  as  a  Council 
to  the  Governor,  and  thus  the  People  of  all  the 
State  were  given  a  voice  in  appointments.  The 
Supreme  Judicial  Tribunal  remained  the  same. 
The  direct  sovereignty  of  the  People  was  thus 
rendered  far  more  etfcctive,  and  popular  govern- 
ment took  the  place  of  parliamentary  administra- 
tion."— E.  A.  AVeruer,  Cinl  LUt  anil  Const,  llht. 
of  X.   v.,   1887,  ]ip.  120-128. 

A.  D.  1823.— The  rise  of  the  Albany  Re- 
gency.— "The  adoption  of  the  new  constitution 
in  1822  placed  the  political  powder  of  the  State 
in  the  hands  of  Jlr.  Van  Buren,  the  recognized 
representative  leader  of   the  Democratic  party. 


Governor  Clinton,  as  the  end  of  his  term  of 
service  aiiproached,  became  as  powerless  as  lie 
was  in  1816.  .  .  .  William  L.  Marcy  was  then 
State  Comptroller,  Samuel  L.  Talcott,  Attorney- 
General ;  iJenjamin  Knower,  Treasurer;  and 
Kdwin  Crosswell,  editor  of  tlie  'Argus'  and 
staler  printer.  Tlu'se  gentlemen,  with  Mr.  Van 
liiiren  as  their  chief,  constituted  the  nciicleiis  of 
what  became  the  Alliany  Re.gcncv.  After  adding 
Silas  VVriglit,  A/.;iriuli  C.  Flagg,  John  A.  Dix, 
James  Porter,  'I'honias  W.  Olcott,  and  Charles 
E.  Dudley  to  their  number,  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  stronger  political  combination  ever  existed 
at  any  state  capital.  .  .  .  'I'lieir  inlluence  and 
power  for  nearly  twenty  years  was  almost  as  |)0- 
tential  in  national  as  in  state  politics." — T.  Weed, 
Anlo/iioi/riiji/iy,  r.  1,  rh.  11. — "Even  to  our  own 
day,  the  Albany  Regency  has  been  a  stmng  and 
generally  a  sagacious  inlluence  in  its  parly.  John 
A.  Dix,  Horatio  Seymour,  Dean  liicbmnnd  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  long  directed  its  policy,  and 
from  the  chief  .scat  in  its  councils  the  bite  .secre- 
tary of  tlie  treasury,  Daniel  Manning,  was 
chosen  in  1885." — E.  II.  Shepard,  Marti n.  Van, 
Biinii.  p.  96. 

A.  D.  1826-1832.— Anti-Masonic  excitement. 
— The  abduction  of  Morgan. — "  The  society  of 
free-masons  included  a  birge  number  of  the  fore- 
most citizens  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  the  belief 
existed  that  they  used  their  secret  ties  to  ad- 
vance their  ambitions.  .  .  .  This  belief  was  used 
to  create  prejudice  among  those  who  were  not 
members,  and  it  added  fuel  to  tlie  fires  of  fac- 
tion. At  this  juncture,  Sejitemlier  11,  1S20, 
William  Morgan,  of  i;:itavia,  a  free-mason,  who 
had  announced  his  intention  to  print  a  pamphlet 
exposing  the  secrets  of  ma.soury,  was  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  larceny,  made  by  the  master  of  a 
masonic  lodge,  but  found  not  guilty,  and  then 
arrested  for  delit,  and  imprisonetl  in  jail  at  C^an- 
andaigua.  He  was  taken  secretly  from  that 
jail  and  conveyed  to  Fort  Niagara,  where  he 
was  kejit  until  September,  when  he  disappeared. 
The  masons  were  charged  with  his  abduction, 
and  a  body  fouiul  in  the  Niagara  River  was  pro- 
duced as  proof  that  he  was  drowned  to  jnit  him 
out  of  the  way.  Thurlow  Weed,  then  an  editor 
in  Rochester,  was  aggressive  in  charging  that 
Morgan  was  murdered  by  the  masons,  and  as 
late  as  1882  he  published  an  affidavit  rehearsing 
a  confession  made  to  him  by  John  \Vhitne_v,  that 
the  drowning  was  in  fact  perpetrated  by  liimself 
and  four  otlier  persons  wlnnii  he  named,  after  a 
conference  in  a  masonic  lodge.  In  1827,  "Weed, 
wdio  was  active  in  identifying  tlie  drowned 
body,  was  charged  with  mutilating  it,  to  make  it 
resemble  Morgan,  and  the  imputation  was  often 
repeated;  and  the  abduction  and  murder  were  in 
turn  laid  at  the  door  of  the  anti-masons.  The 
disappearance  became  the  chief  topic  of  partisan 
discussion.  De  Witt  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
highest  officers  in  the  masonic  order,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  he  commaniled  that  Morgan's  book 
should  be  'suppressed  at  all  hazards,'  thus  in- 
stigating the  murder ;  but  the  slander  was  soon 
exposed.  The  state  was  flooded  with  volumes 
portraying  masonry  as  a  monstrous  conspiracy, 
and  the  literature  of  the  period  was  as  harrowing 
as  a  series  of  sensational  novels." — E.  H.  Rob- 
erts. A'cc  York,  r.  2,  r/i.  33. — "A  party  soon 
grew  up  in  Western  New  York  pled.ged  to  op- 
pose the  election  of  any  Free  Mason  to  public  of- 
fice.    The  Anti-Masonic  Party  acquired  intluence 
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in  other  States,  auil  began  to  claim  ranlc  as 
a  national  political  party.  On  most  points  its 
principles  were  those  of  the  National  Republi- 
cans. But  Clay,  as  well  as  Jackson,  was  a  Free 
Mason,  and  coiiseciuently  to  be  opposed  by  this 
party.  ...  In  1832  it  even  nominated  a  Presi- 
dential ticket  of  its  own,  but,  liaving  no  national 
principle  of  controlling  importance,  it  soon  after 
declined." — A.  Johnston,  Hist,  of  Am.  PoUticK, 
ch.  12,  sect.  3.  icitlifi/ot-nute. 

Also  in;  T.  Weed.  Aiitnhiiifjmplnj,  ch.  20-30, 
30,  ((11(1  40. 

A.  D.  1827.— The  last  of  Slavery  in  the 
state. — "  On  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  the  gov- 
ernor sent  a  message  to  the  legislature  recom- 
mending the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  to  take  place  on  the  fourth 
.  day  of  July,  1827.  By  an  act  jiassed  some  years 
before,  all'  persons  born  of  parents  who  were 
slaves  after  July  1799.  were  to  be  free;  males  at 
twenty-eight  and  females  at  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  The  jiresent  legislature  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  governor.  This  great  measure 
in  behalf  of  human  rights,  which  was  to  obliter- 
ate forever  the  black'and  foul  stain  of  slavery 
from  the  escutcheon  of  our  own  favored  state,  was 
produced  by  the  energetic  actimi  of  C'adwallader 
D.  Golden."  Peter  A." Jay,  William  Jay,  Daniel 
D.  Tompkins  and  other  distinguished  philan- 
thropists, chietl}'  residing  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  Society  of  Friends,  who  never 
slumber  when  the  principles  of  benevolence  and 
a  just  regard  to  e(iual  rights  call  for  their  action, 
were  zealously  engaged  in  this  great  enterprise." 
— J.  D.  Hammonil,  llist.  of  Politicdl  Parties  in 
the  State  of  X.   Y..  1:  1,  ch.  22. 

Also  i.\:  E.  II.  Roberts.  i\>w  York,  r.  2,  ]).  505. 

A.  D.  1835-1837. —  The  Loco-focos.— "  The 
Van  Bureu  party  began  to  be  called  the  Loco-focos, 
in  derision  of  tlie  fancie<l  extravagance  of  their 
financial  doctrines.  The  Locofoco  or  Equal 
]{ights  party  proper  was  originally  a  division  of 
the  Democrats,  strongly  anti-monopolist  in  their 
opinions,  and  especially  hostile  to  banks,  —  not 
only  government  banks  but  all  banks. —  which 
enjoyed  the  privileges  then  long  conferred  by 
special  and  e.\elu.sive  charters.  In  the  fall  of 
1835  some  of  the  Democratic  candidates  in  New 
York  were  especially  obnoxious  to  the  anti-mon- 
opolists of  tlie  party.  AVhen  the  meeting  to 
regularly  confirm  the  nominations  made  in  com- 
mittee was  called  at  Tammany  Hall,  the  anti- 
monopolist  Democrats  sought  to  capture  the 
meeting  by  a  rush  up  the  main  stairs.  The 
regulars,  however,  showed  themselves  worthy  of 
their  regidarity  by  reaching  the  room  up  the 
back  stairs.  In  a  general  scrimmage  the  gas  was 
put  out.  The  anti-monopolists,  perhaps  used  to 
the  devices  to  prevent  meetings  which  might  be 
liostile,  were  ready  with  candles  and  loco-foco 
matches.  The  hall  was  ([uiekly  illunuiiated;  and 
the  anti-monopolists  claimed  that  they  had  de- 
feated the  noiuinations,  Tlie  regulars  were  suc- 
cessful, however,  at  the  election :  and  tliey  and 
the  Wliigsdubbed  the  anti-monopolists  the  Loco- 
foco men.  .  .  .  The  hatred  which  Van  Biiren 
after  his  message  of  Seplember,  1837,  received 
from  the  banks  commended  him  to  the  Loco- 
focos;  and  in  October,  1837,  Tammany  Hall 
witnessed  their  reconciliation  with  the  regular 
Democrats  upon  a  moilerate  declaration  for 
equal  rights."  —  E.  M.  Shepard,  Martin  Van 
Buren,  pp.  293-295. 


A.  D.  1838. — Passage  of  the  Free  Bank- 
ing  Act.     See   Money   and   B.\nking  :    A.    1). 

1838. 

A.  D.  1839-1846.  —  The  Anti-rent  disturb- 
ances.     See  LivINosTON   Mano1{. 

A.  D.  i840-i84i.--The  McLeod  Case.  See 
Can.\I)a:  a.  1).  1S40-1S41. 

A.  D.  1845-1846. —  Schism  in  the  Democratic 
party  over  Slavery  extension. —  Hunkers  and 
Barnburners.  See  U.mtkd  .St.\tes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  184.")-184(;. 

A.  D.  1846. — Constitutional  revision. —  Dur- 
ing the  t\vent_v-five  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
constitution  of  1821,  "ten  dilferent  proposals  for 
amendments  were  submitted  to  the  electors,  wdio 
decided  against  clioosing  presidential  electors  by 
districts,  but  in  favor  of  extending  the  franchise, 
ill  favor  of  electing  mayors  by  the  people,  and  in 
1846  for  no  license  except  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  eommonwealth  grew  not  only  in 
population,  but  in  all  the  elements  of  progress 
and  prosperity  and  power,  and  by  the  census  of 
1845  was  shown  to  contain  2,(i04.495  inhabi- 
tants. Legislation  had  tended  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  rights  for  privileges  granted  as  favors. 
The  tenure  of  land,  especially  under  the  claims 
of  the  patroons,  had  caused  ditiiculties  for  which 
remedies  were  sought;  and  the  large  expendi- 
tures for  internal  improvements,  involving  heavy 
indebtedness,  prompted  demands  for  safe-guards 
for  the  creditor  and  the  taxpayer.  The  judici- 
ary system  had  confessedly  become  independent, 
and  required  radical  reformation.  When,  there- 
fore, in  1845,  the  electors  were  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  a  convention  should  be  hekl  to 
amend  the  State  constitution,  213,257  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  against  33,860  in  the  negative. 
The  convention  met  June  1,  1846.  but  soou  ad- 
journed until  (Jetober  9,  when  it  proceeded  with 
its  task.  John  Tracy  of  Chenango  presided;  and 
among  the  members  were  Ira  Harris  of  Albany, 
George  W.  Patterson  of  Chautauqua,  Michael 
Hoffman  and  Ariihaxed  Loomis  of  Herkimer, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  of  New  York.  Samuel  Xelson  of 
Otsego,  and  others  eminent  at  home  and  in  State 
affairs.  The  convention  dealt  radically  witli  the 
principles  of  government.  The  new  constitution 
gave  to  the  people  the  election  of  many  ollicers 
before  appointed  at  Albany.  It  provided  for 
the  election  of  members  of  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  by  separate  districts.  Instead  of  the 
cumbrous  court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  it 
established  an  independent  court  of  apjieals.  It 
abolished  the  court  of  chancer}'  and  the  circuit 
courts,  and  merged  both  into  the  supreme  court, 
and  defined  the  jurisdiction  of  county  courts. 
All  judges  were  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
Feudal  tenures  were  abolished,  and  no  leases  on 
agricultural  lands  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve 
years  were  to  be  valid,  if  any  rent  or  service 
were  reserved.  The  financial  articles  estalilished 
sinking  funds  for  both  the  canal  and  general 
fund  lielit,  forbade  the  loan  of  thecreilit  of  the 
State,  and  limited  rigidly  the  power  of  the  legis- 
lature to  create  delits,  except  to  repel  invasion 
or  suppress  insurrection,  and  declared  the  school 
and  literature  funds  inviolate.  Provision  was 
made  for  general  laws  for  the  formation  of  cor- 
porations. The  constitution  required  the  sub- 
mission to  the  jieople  once  every  twenty  years  of 
thecjuestion  wbelher  a  coiiveiition  shall  be  called 
or  not." —  IC.  H.  Roberts,  Kcio  York,  v.  2,  j)p.  567- 
51;'.). 
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A.  D.  1848.  —  The  Free  Soil  movement. — 
The  Buffalo  Convention.  Scf  Unitki)  Statics 
OK  Am.:  a.  1).  l^i^. 

A.  D.  1848.  —  Legal  Emancipation  of  Wo- 
men.    Sec  Law,  Ciimmon:   A.  1).  is:!!) -IS IS. 

A.  D.  1848. —Adoption  of  the  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.    Src  1.  \\v,  ('o\t\icin  :  .\.  1).  IS.tS-lSS:!. 

A.  D.  1861  (April). —  The  speeding  of  the 
Seventh  Regiment  to  the  defense  of  Washing- 
ton. Si-f  L'xiTKi)  St.vtes  01.'  \m.:  A.  I).  ISOl 
(Ai'Hii, — May:  jMakvi.and). 

A.  D.  1862-1886. — The  founding  and  growth 
of  Cornell  University.  Sec  Edtcation,  -Mod- 
ern: A.miouu'a:  a.  1).  lS(i'J-lssi;. 

A.  D.  1863.— The  Draft  Riots  in  New  York 
City.— "A  MOW  li'vy  of  3tH),()0i)  nun  Wiis  railed 
for  ill  .\pril,  ISd:?,  willi  tlu'  ultrrii.-itivL'  of  ;i 
draft,  if  tlic  quotas  wore  not  Idled  by  vohinteer- 
ing.  Tlio  quota  of  the  eily  of  New  York  was 
not  filled,  and  a  draft  was  liegmi  there  011  Satur- 
day, tile  lUh  of  .Inly.  There  had  been  jiremo- 
nitions  of  trouble  when  it  was  alteiii])ted  to  take 
the  names  and  addresses  of  those  subject  to  call, 
and  ill  the  teneiiieiil -house  dislriets  some  of  the 
marshals  had  ii.-irrowly  escaped  with  their  lives. 
Oil  the  mornini;  when  tlu^  draft  Avas  to  begin, 
several  of  the  most  widely  read  Democratic  jour- 
nals contained  editorials  Ihatappeared  to  be  writ- 
ten for  the  very  piirpo.se  of  inciting  a  not.  They 
asserted  that  any  draft  at  all  was  unconstitutional 
and  despotic,  and  that  iu  tliis  ease  the  quota  de- 
manded from  the  city  was  excessive,  and  de- 
nounced the  war  as  a  'mere  abolition  crusade.' 
It  is  doubtful  if  there  was  any  well-fonned  con- 
spiracy, including  any  large  number  of  persons, 
to  get  up  a  riot;  but  the  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  especially  among  the  laboring 
population,  infiammatory  handbills  displayed  in 
the  grog-sliops,  the  presence  of  the  dangerous 
classes,  whose  best  opportunity  for  plunder  was 
in  time  of  riot,  and  tlie  absence  of  the  militia 
tliat  had  been  called  away  to  meet  the  invasion 
of  Pennsylvania,  all  favored  an  outbreak.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  the  draft  was  begun  on 
Saturday,  and  the  Sunday  papers  pulilishcd  long 
lists  of  the  names  that  were  drawn — an  instance 
of  the  occasional  mischievous  results  of  journal- 
istic enterprise.  .  .  .  When  the  draft  was  re- 
sumed on  Monday,  the  serious  work  began.  One 
provost-marshal's  ollice  was  at  the  corner  of 
Tliird  Avenue  and  Fortj'-Sixth  street.  It  was 
guarded  by  sixty  policemen,  and  the  wheel  was 
set  in  motion  at  ten  o'clock.  The  building  was 
surrounded  by  a  dense,  angry  crowd,  who  were 
freely  cursing  the  draft,  the  police,  the  National 
Government,  and  'the  nigger.'  The  drawing 
had  been  in  progress  but  a  few  minutes  when 
there  was  a  shout  of  'stop  the  cars!'  and  at 
once  the  cars  were  stopped,  the  hor.ses  released, 
the  conductors  and  passengers  driven  out,  and  a 
tumult  created.  Then  a  great  human  wave  was 
set  in  motion,  which  bore  down  everything  be- 
fore it  and  rolled  into  the  marshal's  office,  driv- 
ing out  at  the  back  windows  the  olficials  and  the 
policemen,  whose  clubs,  though  plied  rapidly 
and  knocking  down  a  rioter  at  every  blow,  could 
not  dispose  of  them  as  fast  as  they  came  on. 
The  mob  destroyed  everything  in  the  office,  and 
tlien  set  the  building  on  tire.  The  firemen  came 
promptly,  but  were  not  permitted  to  throw  any 
water  upon  the  tlames.  At  this  moment  Super- 
intendent John  A.  Kennedy,  of  the  police,  ap- 
proaching incautiously  and  unarmed,  was  recog- 


nized and  set  ujion  by  the  crowd,  who  gave  liirn 
lialf  a  huiiihed  blows  with  clubs  and  stones,  and 
linally  threw  him  face  downward  into  a  mud- 
puddle,  witli  the  intention  of  drowning  liim. 
VV^hen  rescued,  he  was  bruised  beyond  recogni- 
tion, and  was  lifted  into  a  wagon  and  carried  to 
the  police  lieadi|uarters.  The  command  of  the 
force  now  devolved  upon  ('ommis.sioner  Thomas 
C  Acton  and  Iiispeclcir  l)aiii(d  t'arpenlcr,  whose 
management  during  tlirce  fearful  days  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Another  mar- 
shal's office,  where  the  draft  was  in  progress, 
was  at  IJroadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  street,  and 
here  the  mob  burned  the  whole  block  of  stores 
on  Broadway  between  Twenty-Eighth  and 
Twenty-Ninth  streets.  ...  In  the  afternoon  a 
small  jiolice  force  held  possession  of  a  gun-fac- 
tory in  Second  Avenue  for  four  hours,  and  was 
then  compelled  to  retire  bcdore  the  persistent  at- 
taclcs  of  the  rioters,  who  hurled  stones  through 
the  windows  and  beat  in  the  doors.  Toward 
evening  a  riotous  [irocession  passed  down  Broad- 
way, with  drums,  banners,  muskets,  pistols, 
pitchforks,  club.s,  and  boards  inscribed  'No 
Draft!'  Inspector  Carpenter,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  policemen,  inarched  up  to  meet  it. 
His  orders  were,  'Take  no  prisoners,  but  strike 
quick  and  hard. '  The  mob  was  met  at  the 
corner  of  Amity  (or  West  Third)  .street.  The 
police  charged  at  once  in  a  comjiact  body.  Car- 
penter knocking  down  the  foremost  rioter  with  a 
blow  that  cracked  his  skull,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments the  mob  scattered  and  lleil,  leaving  Broad- 
way strewn  with  tlieir  wounded  and  dyin.g. 
From  this  time,  the  jiolice  were  victorious  in 
every  encounter.  During  the  next  two  days 
there  was  almost  constant  rioting,  mobs  appear- 
ing at  various  points,  both  up-town  and  down- 
town. The  rioters  set  upon  eveiy  negro  that  ap- 
peared—  whether  man,  woman,  or  child  —  and 
succeeded  in  murdering  elevi'u  of  them.  .  .  . 
This  phase  of  the  outlnx-ak  found  its  worst  ex- 
pression in  the  sacking  and  burning  of  the  Col- 
ored Orphan  Asylum,  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Forty-Fourth  street.  Tlie  two  hundred  helpless 
children  were  with  great  difficult}-  taken  away 
by  the  rear  doors  wdiile  the  mob  were  battering 
at  the  front.  .  .  .  One  of  the  saddest  incidents 
of  the  riot  was  the  murder  of  Colonel  Henry  J. 
O'Brien  of  the  lltli  N.  Y.  Volunteers,  wdiose 
men  had  dispersed  one  mob  with  a  deadly  volley. 
An  hmir  or  two  later  the  Colonel  returned  to  the 
spot  alone,  when  he  was  set  upon  and  beaten  and 
mangled  and  tortured  horribly  for  several  hours, 
being  at  last  killed  by  some  frenzied  women. 
.  .  .  Three  days  of  this  vigorous  work  by  the 
police  and  the  soldiers  brought  the  disturbance 
to  an  end.  About  fifty  policemen  had  been  in- 
jured, three  of  whom  died;  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  lives  destroyed  by  the  rioters  was  eigh- 
teen. The  exact  number  of  rioters  killed  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  more  than  1,'200.  The  niolis 
burned  about  5t_)  buildings,  destroying  altogether 
between  §2,000,000  and  .fS,  000, 000  worth  of 
property.  Governor  Se.ymour  incurred  odium 
by  a  speech  to  the  rioters,  iu  which  lie  addressed 
them  as  his  friends,  and  promised  to  have  the 
draft  stopped;  and  by  his  communications  to  the 
President,  iu  which  he  complained  of  the  draft, 
and  asked  to  have  it  suspended  till  the  question 
of  its  constitutionality  could  be  tested  iu  the 
courts." — R.  Johnson,  Short  Hist,  of  the  Wtir  of 
Secession,  ch.  18. 
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Also  is  :  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Abraltam 
Lincoln,  v.  7,  ch.  1.— ^H.  Greeley,  The  American 
Conflict,  V.  2,  ch.  21.— D.  M.  Barnes,  The  Draft 
Bints  in  X.  V. 

A.  D.  1863-1871.— The  Tweed  Ring.— Be- 
tween ISOo  ami  1871  the  city  of  New  York,  and, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  state  at  large,  fell 
under  the  control  and  into  the  power  of  a  combi- 
nation of  corrupt  politicians  commonly  known 
as  the  Tweed  Ring.  Its  chief  was  one  William 
!Marcy  Tweed,  of  Scotch  parentage,  who  lirst 
appeared  in  public  life  as  an  alderman  of  the 
cit3',  in  1830.  Working  himself  upward,  in  the 
Democratic  Jiarty,  to  which  he  adhered,  he  at- 
tained in  1863  the  powerful  dignity  of  Grand 
Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Societ_v  and  chairman 
or  "Boss  ''  of  the  general  committee  of  Tammanj- 
Hall.  "At  this  time,  however,  the  Tammany 
'Ring,'  as  it  afterwards  was  called,  was  not 
completely  formed,  and  Tamman}'  Hall,  though 
by  far  the  most  important  political  organization 
in  the  city,  was  not  absolute  even  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  had  a  bitter  enemy  in  Mozart 
Hall,  a  political  organization  led  bj'  Fernando 
AVood,  a  former  mayor  of  the  city.  The  claims 
of  Jlozart  Hall  were  satisfied  in  this  same  year, 
1863,  by  granting  to  its  leader  the  Democratic 
nomination  to  Congress.  .  .  .  Soon  afterwards 
Tweed  was  appointed  deputy-commissioner  of 
streets.  The  '  Ring  '  was  now  fast  consolidating. 
The  enormous  patronage  possessed  by  its  mem- 
bers enabled  them  to  control  almost  all  the  nomi- 
nations of  the  Democratic  party  to  positions  in 
the  city.  They  provided  their  adherents  witli 
places  in  the  city  government,  and  when  the 
supply  of  places  became  inadequate,  they  en- 
larged the  city  pay-roll  to  create  new  places. 
By  means  of  the  political  influence  they  exerted 
over  the  Democratic  party  in  the  State,  they 
packed  the  Statx;  legislature  witli  their  followers, 
and  placed  upon  the  bench  judges  on  whom 
they  could  rely.  ...  In  1865  the  Ring  obtained 
control  of  the  mayoralty.  Its  candidate,  John 
T.  Hollman,  was  a  man  of  much  higher  charac- 
ter than  his  supporters  and  associates.  He  was 
personally  honest,  but  his  ambition  blinded  him 
to  the  acts  of  his  political  friends.  ...  In  18C8 
.  .  .  HolTman  was  nominated  for  governor  and 
was  elected.  His  election  was  secured  by  the 
grossest  and  most  extensive  frauds  ever  perpe- 
trated in  the  city,  e.  g.  illegal  naturalization  of 
foreigners,  false  registration,  repeating  of  votes, 
and  unfair  counting.  The  mayoralty,  left  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  HolTman,  was  tilled  by  the 
election  of  Hall  [A.  Oakey  Hall],  who  took  his 
seat  on  the  1st  day  of  .Tauuary  1869.  As  Samuel 
J.  Tildeu  said,  by  this  election  '  the  Ring  be- 
came completely  organized  and  matured.'  It 
controlled  the  common  coiuicil  of  the  city  and 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  its  nominee  sat 
in  the  gul)ernatorial  chair.  Hall  was  mayor; 
Sweeny  [  Peter  B.  Sweeny,  '  tiu'  great  schemer  of 
the  Ring  'J  was  cil^'  chamberlain  or  treasurer  of 
both  city  and  county;  Tweed  was  practically 
supreme  in  the  street  department;  Connolly 
[Richard  U,]  was  city  comptroller,  and  thus  had 
charge  of  the  city  finances;  the  city  judiciary 
was  in  sympathy  with  these  men."  But  great 
as  were  the  power  and  the  opportunities  of  the 
Ring,  it  obtained  still  more  of  both  through  its 
well-paid  creatures  in  the  Slate  legislature,  b}- 
amendments  of  the  city  charter  and  by  acts 
which  gave  Tweed  and  his  partners  free  swing 


in  debt-making  for  the  city.  In  1871,  tlie  last 
year  of  the  existence  of  the  Ring,  it  had  more 
than  $48,000,000  of  money  at  its  dispo.sal.  Its 
methods  of  fraud  were  varied  and  numerous. 
"But  all  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Ring 
dwindle  into  insignificance  when  compared  with 
the  colossal  frauds  that  were  committed  in  the 
building  of  the  new  court-house  for  the  county. 
When  this  undertaking  was  begun,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  its  total  cost  should  not  exceed 
8250,000;  but  before  the  Ring  was  broken  up. 
upwards  of  $8,000,000  had  been  expended,  and 
the  work  was  not  completed.  .  .  .  Whenever  a 
bill  was  brought  in  by  one  of  the  contractors,  he 
was  directed  to  increase  largely  the  total  of  liis 
charge.  ...  A  warrant  was  then  drawn  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill  as  raised;  the  contractor  was 
paid,  perhaps  the  amount  of  his  original  bill, 
perhaps  a  little  more;  and  the  difference  between 
the  original  and  the  raised  bills  was  divided  be- 
tween the  members  of  the  Ring.  It  is  said  that 
.about  65  per  cent,  of  the  bills  actually  paid  by 
the  county  represented  fraudulent  addition  of 
this  sort."  The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  the  Ring  came  in  July,  1871,  when 
copies  of  .some  of  the  fraudulent  accounts,  made 
by  a  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  New  York  Times  and  were 
publi.shed.  "The  result  of  these  exposures  was 
a  meeting  of  citizens  early  in  September.  .  .  . 
It  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  sort  of 
peaceable  vigilance  committee,  under  the  impos- 
ing title  of  the  "Committee  of  Seventy.'  This 
committee,  together  with  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (long 
a  leading  Democratic  politician,  and  afterwards 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States),  went  to  work  at  once,  and  with  great 
energy,  to  obtain  actual  proof  of  the  frauds  de- 
scribed by  the  'Times.'  It  was  owing  mainly 
to  the  tireless  endeavours  of  Jlr.  Tilden  .  .  . 
that  this  work  was  successful,  and  that  prosecu- 
tions were  brought  against  several  members  of 
the  Ring."  The  Tammany  leaders  attempted  to 
make  a  scapegoat  of  Connolly;  but  the  latter 
came  to  terms  with  3Ir.  Tilden.  and  virtvially 
turned  over  his  office  to  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Green, 
of  the  Committee  of  Seveiity,  appointing  him 
deputy-comptroller,  with  full  powers.  "This 
move  was  a  tremendous  step  forward  for  the 
prosecution.  The  possession  of  the  comptroller's 
office  gave  access  to  papers  which  furnished 
almost  all  the  evidence  afterwards  used  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Ring."  At  the  autumn  elec- 
tion of  1871  there  was  a  splendid  rally  of  the 
better  citizens,  in  the  city  and  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  political  power  of  the  Ring  was 
broken.  "None  of  the  leading  actors  in  the  dis- 
graceful drama  failed  to  pay  in  some  measure 
the  penalty  of  his  deeds.  Tweed,  after  a 
chequered  experience  in  eluding  the  grasp  of 
justice,  died  in  jail.  ConnoUj'  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  exile.  Sweeny  left  the 
country  and  long  remained  abroad.  .  .  .  Hall 
was  tried  and  obtained  a  favoural)le  verdict,  but 
he  has  chosen  to  live  out  of  America,  Of  the 
judges  whose  corrujit  decisions  so  greatly  aided 
the  Ring,  Barnard  and  Jl'Cunn  were  impeached 
and  removed  from  the  bench,  while  Cardozo  re- 
signed his  position  in  time  to  avoid  impeach- 
ment. The  following  figures  will  give  an  ap- 
l)roximate  idea  of  the  amount  the  Ring  cost  the 
city  of  New  York.  In  1860,  before  Tweed  came 
into  power,  the  debt  of  the  city  was  reported  as 
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ainounting  only  to  |20,000,000  while  the  tux 
rate  was  about  1.00  per  eent.  on  the  assessed 
valuation  of  the  i)roperty  in  the  eity  liable  to 
taxation.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  1871,  the 
total  debt  of  the  eity  and  the  eounty  —  whieh 
were  coterminous,  and  for  all  practieal  purposes 
the  same  —  amounted  to .'!!lOO,95.'5, 333.3:!,  and  the 
tax  rate  had  risen  to  over  2  per  eent.  Duriiif^ 
the  last  two  years  and  a  half  of  the  government 
of  the  King  the  debt  increased  at  the  rate  of 
.528,653,000  ay  ear.  "—F.  J.  Goodnow,  T/u:  Tirml 
liing  in  New  Tork  City  [cli.  88  of  Brycc'n  ' '  Am- 
erican Commomrt-alth,"  v.  2). 

Also  in:  S.  J.  Tilden,  T/ie  New  York  City 
"liing":  itji  Origin,  Maturity  and  Fall. — ^0.  P. 
Wingate,  ,1»  epimxlc  in.  Municipal  Govt  {N.  A. 
liev.,  OH.  1874,  .Anf.  ami  July,  IHiry,  Oct.  18T6). 

A.  D.  1867. — The  Public  Schools  made  en- 
tirely free.  See  Eni:cATioN,  Modern  ;  A^rEii- 
u:\:  A,  1).  18G7. 

A.  D.  1867-1882. — Amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— The  constitution  of  llsKi  liaving  pro- 
vided for  its  own  revision  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years,  if  so  willed  by  the  people,  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention  was  approved  by  pop- 
ular vote  in  1866,  and  the  convenlion  of  elected 
dek'gates  assembled  .June  4,  in  the  following 
3'ear.  Its  hnal  adjournment  was  not  reached 
until  Febriniry  28,  1868.  The  constitution  pro- 
posed by  the  convention  was  submitted  to  the 
people  in  1869,  and  rejected,  with  the  exception 
of  the  judiciary  article,  which  reorganized  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  provided  for  a  temporary 
Commission  of  Appeals,  to  determine  the  cases 
pending  in  the  Court,  where  business  in  arrears 
had  accumulated  to  a  serious  extent.  The  re- 
jection of  the  constitution  framed  in  1867  led,  in 
1872,  to  the  creation  by  the  governor  and  legis- 
lature of  a  Commission  for  the  revision  of  the 
constitution,  which  met  at  Albany.  December  4, 
1872,  and  adjourned  March  15,  1873.  Several 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Commission  were 
submitted  to  popular  vote  in  1874  and  1876,  and 
were  adopted.  By  the  more  impoi'tant  of  tliese 
amendments,  colored  citizens  were  admitted  to 
the  franchise  without  property  qualifications;  a 
strong,  specitic  enactment  for  the  prevention  and 
punishment  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions was  embodied  in  the  constitution  itself; 
some  changes  were  made  in  the  provisions  for 
districting  the  state,  after  each  census,  and  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  legislature  was  increased 
to  |1,500  per  annum;  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  pass  private  bills  was  limited ;  the  term 
of  the  governor  was  extended  from  two  years  to 
three;  the  governor  was  empowered  to  veto 
specific  items  in  bills  which  appropriate  money, 
approving  the  remainder;  the  governor  was 
allowed  thirty  days  for  the  consideration  of  bills 
left  in  his  hands  at  the  adjournment  of  the  legis- 
lature, which  bills  become  law  only  upon  his  ap- 
proval within  that  time;  a  superintendent  of 
public  works  was  created  to  take  the  jjlace  of 
the  Canal  Commissioners  previously  existing, 
and  a  superintendent  of  state  prisons  to  take  the 
place  of  the  three  inspectors  of  state  prisons ;  a 
selection  of  judges  from  the  bench  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  state  to  act  as  Associate 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  was  authorized ; 
the  loaning  or  granting  of  the  creilit  or  money 
of  the  state,  or  that  of  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  village  to  any  association,  corporation,  or 
private  undertaking  was  forbidden ;  corrupt  con- 


duct in  ofliee  was  declared  to  be  felony.  By  an 
amendment  of  the  con.stitution  submitted  by 
the  legislature  to  the  people  in  1883,  the  canals 
of  the  state  were  nuule  entirely  free  of  tolls. 

A.  D.  1869.— Black  Friday.— "  During  the 
war  gold  had  swollen  in  value  to  285,  when  the 
promise  of  the  nation  to  ])ay  a  dollar  on  demaml 
was  only  worth  thirty-five  cents.  Thence  it  had 
gradually  s\ink.  .  .  .  All  our  purchases  from 
foreign  nations,  all  duties  on  tliose  purchases, 
and  all  sales  of  domestic  produce  to  other  nations 
are  payable  in  gold.  Tliere  is  therefore  a  large 
and  legitimate  business  in  the  purchase  and  .sale 
of  gold,  especially  in  New  York,  the  financial 
centre  of  the  nation.  But  a  much  larger  busi- 
ness of  a  gambling  nature  hud  gradually  grown 
up  around  that  which  was  legitimate;.  .  .  . 
These  gambling  operations  were  ba.sed  on  the 
rise  and  fall  of  gold,  and  tlie.se  in  turn  depended 
on  successful  or  unsuccessful  battles,  or  on 
events  in  foreign  nations  that  could  be  neither 
foreseen  nor  guarded  against.  The  transactions 
were  therefore  essentially  gamlding.  ...  So 
Large  was  the  amount  of  this  speculative  bu.siness, 
gathering  up  all  the  gold-betting  of  the  nation  in 
a  single  room,  that  it  more  than  equalled  the 
legitimate  purchase  and  sale  of  goUI.  'i'hcnr 
were  large  and  wealthy  firms  who  made  this  their 
chief  business;  and  pronunent  among  them  was 
the  firm  of  Smith,  'Gould,  Martin  &  Co.,  four 
gentlemen  under  one  partnership  name,  all 
wealthy  and  all  ucpustomed  to  this  business  for 
years.  Their  joint  wealth  and  business  skill 
made  them  a  power  in  Wall  street.  The  leading 
mind  of  the  firm,  though  not  the  first  named, 
was  Mr.  Jay  Gould,  President  of  the  Erie  Kail- 
way,  joint  owner  with  (Colonel  James  Fisk  Jr., 
of  two  lines  of  steamboats,  and  largely  interested 
in  a  number  of  railroads  and  other  valuable 
properties.  Mr.  Gould  looked  upon  gold,  rail- 
roads, and  steamboats  as  the  gilded  dice  where- 
with to  gamble.  .  .  .  During  the  spring  of  1869 
he  was  a  buyer  of  gold.  There  was  perliaps  lif- 
teen  millions  of  that  rare  currency  in  New  York 
outside  the  Sub-Treasury;  and  he  hud  bought 
half  that  amount,  paying  therefor  a  bonus  of  a 
little  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  As  fast 
as  he  had  jjurchased  the  precious  metal  he  had 
loaned  it  out  to  those  who  needed  it  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties,  and  who  hoped  to  repurchase  it 
at  a  lower  rate.  And  so,  though  the  owner  of 
seven  millions,  he  had  none  of  it  in  hand;  he 
merely  possessed  the  written  acknowledgment  of 
certain  leading  merchants  and  brokers  that  they 
owed  him  that  amoimt  of  specie,  which  they 
would  repay  with  interest  on  demand.  Having 
this  amount  obtainable  at  any  moment,  Mr. 
Gould  had  the  mercantile  community  at  his 
mercy.  But  there  was  some  hundred  millitmsof 
gold  in  the  Treasury,  more  or  less,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  might  at  any  time  throw  it  on 
the  market.  On  this  point  it  was  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  President  Grant ;  more 
desirable  to  have  constant  access  to  his  private 
ear."  In  various  ways,  argumentative  influences 
were  brought  to  bear  on  President  Grunt  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Boutwell.  to 
persuade  them  that  it  was  desirable  for  the 
country,  while  the  crops  were  being  moved,  to 
hold  \ip  the  price  of  gold.  One  important 
channel  for  such  influences  was  supplied  by  llie 
President's  brother-in-law,  a  retired  Kew  York 
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merchant,  named  Corbin,  who  was  drawn  into 
the  speculation  and  given  a  share  in  Gould's 
gold  purchases.  By  strenuous  exertions,  Gould 
and  his  associates  pushed  up  the  price  till  "in 
May  it  stood  at  144| ;  but  as  soon  as  they  ceased 
to  buy,  the  price  began  to  recede  until  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  it  again  stood  at  136.  The 
others  were  tlien  frightened  and  sold  out.  '  All 
these  other  fellows  deserted  me  like  rats  from  a 
sliip,'  said  Gould.  But  for  him  to  sell  out  then 
would  involve  a  heavy  loss,  and  he  preferred  a 
gain.  He  therefore  called  upon  his  friend  and 
partner  Fisk  to  enter  the  financial  arena.  It  is 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Fisk  to  say  that  for  some  time 
he  declined;  he  clearly  saw  that  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  gold  was  downward.  But  when  Gould 
made  the  proposition  more  palatable  by  suggest- 
ing corruption,  Fisk  immediately  swallowed  the 
bait.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  entered  the  market  and  pur- 
chased twelve  millions.  There  is  an  old  adage 
tliat  there  is  honor  among  thieves.  This  appears 
not  to  be  true  on  the  Gold  Exchange.  All  Mr. 
Gould's  statements  to  his  own  partner  were  false, 
except  those  relating  to  Corbin  and  Butterfield. 
And  Mr.  Corbin  did  liis  best.  He  not  only  talked 
and  wrote  to  the  President  himself;  not  only 
wrote  for  the  New  York  'Times.'  but  when 
General  Grant  visited  him  in  New  Yorli,  he  sent 
Gould  to  see  him  so  often  that  the  President,  un- 
aware of  the  tiuancial  trap  set  for  him,  rebuked 
the  door  servant  for  giving  Mr.  Gould  such 
ready  access.  But  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
neither  Corbin,  Gould,  nor  Fisk  ever  spoke  to 
the  President  of  their  jiersoual  interest  in  the 
matter.  They  were  only  patriots  urging  a  cer- 
tain course  of  conduct  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  These  speculations  as  to  the  advantage 
to  the  country  of  a  higher  price  of  gold  seem  to 
have  had  some  effect  on  the  Presidential  mind ; 
for  early  in  September  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Boutwell. 
then  at  his  Massachusetts  home,  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country, 
and  suggesting  that  it  would  not  be  wise  "to 
lower  the  price  of  gold  by  sales  from  the  Treasury 
while  the  crops  were  moving  to  the  seaboard. 
Jlr.  Boutwell  therefore  telegraphed  to  the  Assis- 
tant Secretary  at  Washington  only  to  sell  gold 
sufficient  to  buy  bonds  for  the  sinking  fund. 
Tlirough  Mr.  Corbin  or  in  some  other  way  this 
letter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  conspirators; 
for  they  at  once  began  to  purcliase  and  the  price 
began  to  rise.  .  .  .  On  the  13th  of  September, 
gold,  swelling  and  falling  like  the  tide,  stood 
at  13oi.  The  clique  then  commenced  their 
largest  purchases,  and  within  nine  days  had 
bought  enough  to  hold  sixty-six  millions  —  nearly 
every  cent  of  it  fictitious,  and  only  included  in 
promises  to  pay.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
September  23,  the  price  was  140i;  but  it  had 
taken  the  purchase  of  thirty  or  forty  millions  to 
l)Ut  it  up  that  tiv(!  cents.  Coidd  it  be  forced 
live  cents  higher,  and  all  sold,  the  profits  would 
be  over  ten  millions  of  dollars!  It  was  a  slake 
worth  playing  for.  But  the  whole  mercantile 
community  was  opposed  to  them  ;  bovmtiful  har- 
vests were  strong  arguments  against  them  ;  and 
more  than  all  else,  there  stood  tlie  Sub-Treasury 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  huiidiH^d  millions  of 
dollars  in  its  vaults,  ready  at  any  time  to  east  its 
plethora  of  wealth  on  their  unfortunale  heads. 
.  .  .  Corbin,  while  a.ssuring  (Jould  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  Government  sale,  and  yet 
himself  greatly  in  trepidation,  addressed  a  letter 


to  General  Grant  urging  him  not  to  interfere 
with  the  warfare  then  raging  between  the  bulls 
and  the  bears,  nor  to  allow  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  do  so.  .  .  .  The  letter  would  prob- 
ably have  had  some  effect,  but  unfortunately  the 
ring  overdid  their  business  in  the  way  in  which 
they  sent  it."  The  letter  was  conveyed  by  a 
private  messenger.  The  messenger,  "  Mr.  Chapin, 
delivered  his  letter,  asked  General  Grant  if  there 
was  any  reply,  and  being  told  there  was  none, 
started  for  his  home,  first  telegraphing  to  his 
employer,  '  Letter  delivered  all  right.'  It  was  a 
most  unfortunate  telegraphic  message  he  sent 
back.  He  swears  that  his  meaning  was  that  the 
letter  was  delivered  all  right ;  and  so  the  despatch 
reads.  But  the  gold  gamblers,  blinded  by  the 
greatness  of  the  stake  at  risk,  interpreted  the 
'  all  right '  of  the  message  as  an  answer  to  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Corbin's  letter  —  that  the  Presi- 
dent thought  the  letter  all  right;  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  reading  Fisk  rushed  into  the 
market  and  made  numerous  purchases  of  gold. 
But  that  very  letter,  which  was  intended  to  be 
their  governmental  safeguard,  led  to  their  ruin. 
Carried  by  special  messenger  for  a  day  and  a 
half,  its  urgency  that  the  Administration  should 
.sell  no  gold,  coupled  with  frequent  assertions  in 
the  newspapers  that  Mr.  Corbin  was  a  great  bull 
in  gold,  excited  General  Grant's  suspicions.  He 
feared  that  Corbin  was  not  actuated  by  patriotic 
motives  alone  in  this  secret  correspondence.  At 
the  President's  suggestion,  therefore,  Mrs.  Grant 
wrote  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Corbin,  telling  her  that 
rumors  had  reached  them  that  Mr.  Corbin  was 
connected  with  speculators  in  New  York,  and 
that  she  hoped  it  this  was  so  he  would  at  once 
disengage  himself  from  them  ;  that  the  President 
was  much  distressed  at  such  rumors.  On  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Corbin  was  greatly  ex- 
cited." Corbin  showed  the  letter  to  Gould,  and 
got  himself  let  out  of  the  game,  so  that  he  might 
be  able  to  say  to  President  Grant  that  he  had  no 
interest  in  gold ;  but  Fisk  was  not  told  of  the 
President's  suspicions.  "  On  the  evening  of 
AVednesday,  September  21,  it  was  determined  to 
close  the  corner  within  two  days. "  A  desperate 
attack  on  the  market  began  next  morning.  Gold 
opened  that  day  at  39i;  it  closed  at  44.  The 
next  day  was  "Friday,  September  24,  commonly 
called  Black  Friday,  either  from  the  black  mark 
it  caused  on  the  characters  of  dealers  in  gold,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  from  the  ruin  it  brought  to 
both  sides.  The  GoUl  Koom  was  crowded  for 
two  hours  before  the  time  of  business.  .  .  . 
Fisk  was  there,  gloating  over  the  prospect  of 
great  gains  from  otliers'  rtiin.  His  brokers  were 
there,  noisy  and  betting  on  the  rapid  rise  of  gold 
and  the  success  of  the  corner.  All  alike  were 
greatly  excited,  palpitating  between  hope  and 
fear,  and  not  knowing  what  an  hour  might  bring 
forth.  .  .  .  Gold  closed  on  Thursday  at  144; 
Speyers  [jirincipal  broker  of  the  conspirators] 
eonimcnced  his  work  on  Friday  by  offering  145, 
one  per  cent,  higher  than  the  last  purchase.  Re- 
ceiving no  response,  he  offered  to  buy  at  146,  147, 
148,  and  149  respectively,  but  without  takers. 
Then  150  was  offered,  and  half  a  million  was  sold 
him  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  had  quietly  or- 
ganized a  band  of  prominent  merchants  who 
were  determined  to  meet  the  gold  gamblers  on 
their  own  ground.  .  .  .  Amid  the  most  tremen- 
dous confusion  the  voices  of  the  excited  brokers 
could   be  heard  slowly  bidding  up  the  value  of 
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their  artificial  metal.  Higher  and  higher  rose 
the  tide  of  spenulation ;  from  ITiO  to  150  there 
was  no  offer  whatever,  amid  dcMtp  silence  Spey- 
crs  called  out,  '  Any  part  of  five  millions  for  160.' 
'One  million  taken  at  160,'  was  the  ((uiet  re- 
sponse of  James  Brown.  Further  oITcm's  were 
made  by  the  brokers  of  the  eli()ue  all  tlie  way 
from  160  to  UilU.  Hut  Mr.  Hrovvn  preferred  to 
grapple  the  enemy  by  the  tliroat,  and  he  sold 
Speycrs  five  millions  more,  making  seven  mil- 
lions of  gold  .sold  lliat  lio\ir  for  which  Speyers 
agreed  to  pay  eleven  millions  in  currency.  Such 
figures  almost  stagger  one  to  read  of  them !  But 
Speyers  continued  to  buy  till  before  noon  he  had 
purchased  nearly  si.xty  millions.  ...  As  the 
price  rose  cent  by  cent,  men's  hearts  were  moved 
witlnn  them  as  the  trees  are  sliaken  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  wind.  But  when  tlie  first  million  was 
taken  at  UiO  a  great  load  was  removed,  and  when 
the  second  million  was  sold  there  was  such  a 
burst  of  gladness,  such  a  roar  of  multitudinous 
voices  as  tliat  room,  tumultuous  as  it  had  always 
been,  never  heard  before.  Everybody  instantly 
began  to  sell,  desiring  to  get  rid  of  all  their  gold 
before  it  had  tumbled  too  dwy>.  And  just  as  tlie 
precious  metal  was  beginning  to  flow  over  tlu' 
precipice,  the  news  was  flaslied  into  the  room 
that  Government  liad  telegraphed  to  sell  four 
millions.  Instantly  the  end  was  reached ;  gold 
fell  to  140,  and  then  down,  down,  down,  to  133. 
There  were  no  purcliasers  at  any  price.  .  .  . 
The  gold  ring  had  that  day  bought  sixty  millions 
of  gold,  paying  or  rather  agreeing  to  pay  there- 
for ninety-si.x  millions  of  dollars  in  currency!" 
But  Gould,  Fisk  &  Co.,  wdio  owned  several  venal 
New  York  judges,  placed  injunctions  and  other 
legal  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  of 
claims  against  themselves.  "Of  course  the.so 
judicious  and  judicial  orders  put  an  end  to  all 
business  except  that  which  was  favorable  to  Fisk 
and  Gould.  They  continued  to  settle  with  all 
parties  who  owed  them  money;  they  were  ju- 
dicially enjoined  from  settling  with  those  to 
whom,  if  their  own  brokers  may  be  believed,  they 
were  indebted,  and  they  have  not  yet  settled 
with  them.  ...  As  the  settlements  between  the 
brokers  employed  by  the  ring  and  their  victims 
were  all  made  in  private,  there  is  no  means  of 
knowing  the  total  result.  But  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  James  B.  Hodskin,  Chairman  of  the  Ar- 
bitration Committee  of  the  Exchange,  and  there- 
fore better  acquainted  with  its  business  than 
any  one  else,  that  the  two  days'  profits  of  the 
clique  from  the  operations  they  acknowledged 
and  settled  for  were  not  less  than  twelve  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  that  the  losses  on  those  transac- 
tions which  they  refused  to  acknowledge  were 
not  less  than  twenty  millions.  The  New  Y'ork 
'  Tribune  '  a  day  or  two  afterward  put  the  gains 
of  the  clique  at  eleven  million  dollars.  Some 
months  after  '  Black  Friday  '  had  passed  away. 
Congress  ordered  an  investigation  into  its  causes. 
.  .  .  For  two  or  three  daj'S  the  whole  business 
of  New  Y''ork  stood  still  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  corner.  ...  In  good-will  with  all  the  world, 
with  grand  harvests,  with  full  markets  on  both 
sides  the  Atlantic,  came  a  panic  that  affected 
all  business.  Foreign  trade  came  to  a  stand-still. 
The  East  would  not  send  to  Europe ;  the  AVest 
coidd  not  ship  to  New  Y'ork.  Y'oung  men  saw 
millions  of  dollars  made  in  a  few  daj-s  by  dis- 
honesty ;  they  beheld  larger  profits  result  from 
fraud  than  from  long  lives  of  honesty.     Old  men 


saw  their  best-laid  plans  frustrated  by  the  opera- 
tions of  gamblers.  Our  national  credit  was 
affected  by  it.  Europe  was  told  that  our  princi- 
pal places  of  busin(!ss  were  nests  of  gamblers, 
and  that  it  was  possible  for  a  small  clique,  aided 
by  o,ur  banking  institutions,  to  get  po.sse.ssion  of 
all  the  gold  there  was  in  the  land;  and  that 
when  one  linn  had  gone  through  business  trans- 
actions to  the  amount  of  over  one  hundred 
millions  of  dollars,  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  would  compel  the  completion  of  those 
bargains  which  resulted  in  a  profit,  while  those 
that  ended  in  a  loss  were  forbidden.  For  two  or 
tlu'ec  months  the  sale  of  iKinds  in  Europe  was 
affected  by  the  transactions  of  that  day ;  and  not 
until  the  present  generation  of  business  men  has 
passed  away  will  the  evil  influence  of  Black  Fri- 
day lie  entirely  lost." — W.  K.  Hooper,  Jllm-!,-  h'ri 
il,()i  (The  (ialiLrji.  Die,  l.STl). 

A.  D.  1875-1881. —Stalwarts  and  Half- 
breeds.     See  SiAi.WMiTS. 

A.  D.  1881. — Adoption  of  the  Code  of  Crim- 
inal Procedure.  See  L.\w,  Co.m.mdn:  A.  I). 
l.S48-188:i. 

A.  D.  1892. —  Restored  Tammany  govern- 
ment in  the  City. — The  Tammany  organizatinn 
was  greatly  di.scredited  and  crippled  for  a  time 
by  the  exposure  and  overthrow  of  Twee<l  and  his 
"  ring,"  in  1871 ;  but  after  a  few  years,  under  the 
chieftainship  of  John  Kelly  and  Richard  Croker. 
successive  "grand  sachems,"  it  recovered  its 
control  of  the  city  government  so  completely 
that,  in  1892,  Dr.  Albert  Shaw  was  justified  in 
describing  the  latter  as  follows:  "There  is  in 
New  Y'ork  no  oflicial  body  that  corresponds 
with  the  London  Council.  The  New  Y'ork  Board 
of  Aldermen,  plus  the  Mayor,  plus  the  Conunis- 
sioners  who  are  the  appointive  heads  of  a  number 
of  the  working  departments  such  as  the  Excise, 
Park,  Health  and  Police  departments,  plus  the 
District  Attorney,  the  Sheriff,  the  Coroners,  and 
other  officials  pertaining  to  the  county_  of  New 
Y'ork  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  New  Y'ork, 
plus  a  few  of  the  head  Tammany  bosses  and  the 
local  Tammany  bosses  of  the  twenty-four  As- 
sembly Districts  —  all  these  men  and  a  few  other 
officials  and  bosses,  taken  together,  would  make 
up  a  body  of  men  of  about  the  same  numerical 
strength  as  the  London  Council ;  and  these  arc 
the  men  who  now  dominate  the  official  life  of  the 
great  community  of  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
thousand  souls.  In  London  the  137  councillors 
fight  out  every  municipal  question  in  perfectly 
open  session  upon  its  actual  merits  before  the 
eyes  of  all  London,  and  of  the  whole  British 
empire.  In  New  Y^ork,  the  governing  group 
discusses  nothing  openly.  The  Board  of  Alder- 
men is  an  obscure  body  of  twenty-five  membeis, 
with  limited  power  except  for  mischief,  its 
members  being  almost  to  a  man  high  Tammany 
politicians  who  are  either  engaged  directly  in 
the  liquor  business  or  are  in  one  way  or  another 
connected  with  that  interest.  So  far  as  there  is 
any  meeting  in  which  the  rulers  of  New  Y'ork 
discuss  the  public  affairs  of  the  community,  such 
meetings  are  held  in  the  Tammany  wigwam  in 
Fourteenth  Street.  But  Tammany  is  not  an  or- 
ganization which  really  concerns  itself  with  any 
aspects  of  public  questions,  either  local  or  gen- 
eral, excepting  the  "  spoils  '  aspect.  It  is  organ- 
ized upon  what  is  a  military  rather  than  a 
political  basis,  and  its  machinery  extends  through 
all  the  assembly  districts  and  voting  precincts 
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of  New  York,  controlliug  enough  votes  to  hold 
iuid  wield  the  balance  of  power,  and  thus  to 
keep  Tammany  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  offices. 
Its  local  hold  is  maintained  by  the  dispensing  of 
a  vast  amount  of  patronage.  The  laborers  on 
public  works,  the  members  of  the  police  force 
and  the  fire  brigades,  the  employees  of  the  Sani- 
tary Department,  of  the  Excise  Department,  of 
the  Street  Cleaning  and  Repair  Department  and 
of  the  Water  and  Dock  and  Park  Departments, 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  the  nurses 
in  the  public  hospitals,  all  are  made  to  feel  that 
their  livelihood  depends  on  the  favor  of  the 
Tammany  bosses;  and  they  must  not  only  be 
faithful  to  Tammany  themselves,  but  all  their 
friends  and  relatives  to  the  remotest  collateral 
degree  must  also  be  kept  subservient  to  the  Tam- 
many domination.  The  following  characteriza- 
tion of  Tammany  leadership  and  method  is  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.  .  .  .  'None  of  the 
members  occupy  themselves  with  any  legisla- 
tion, cscept  such  as  creates  salaried  offices  and 
contracts  in  this  city,  to  be  got  hold  of  either  by 
capture  at  the  polls  or  "deals"  with  the  Repub- 
lican politicians  here  or  in  Albany.  AVhen  such 
legislation  has  been  successful,  the  only  thing  in 
connection  with  it  which  Tammany  leaders  con- 
sider is  how  the  salaries  shall  be  divided  and 
what  "assessments"  the  places  or  contracts  can 
stand.  If  any  decent  outsider  could  make  his 
way  into  the  inner  conferences  at  which  these 
questions  are  settled,  he  would  hear  not  the 
grave  discussion  of  the  public  interests,  how  to 
keep  streets  clean,  or  how  to  repave  them,  or 
how  to  light  them  or  police  them,  or  how  to  sup- 
ply the  city  with  water,  but  stories  of  drunken 


or  amorous  adventure,  larded  freely  with  curious 
and  original  oaths,  ridicule  of  reformers  and 
"silk-stockinged"  people  generallj-,  abuse  of 
"  kickens,"  and  examination  of  the  claims  of 
gamblers,  liquor-dealers,  and  pugilists  to  more 
money  out  of  the  public  trcasurj'.  In  fact,  as 
we  have  had  of  late  frequent  occasion  to  observe, 
the  society  is  simply  an  organization  of  clever 
adventurers,  most  of  them  in  some  degree  crim- 
inal, for  the  control  of  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
vote  of  the  city  in  an  attack  on  the  property  of 
the  ta.\-payers.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  poli- 
tics in  the  concern  any  more  than  in  any  com- 
bination of  Western  brigamls  to  "hold  up"  a 
railroad  train  and  get  at  the  cxjiress  jiackages. 
Its  sole  object  is  plunder  in  any  form  which  will 
not  attract  the  immediate  notice  of  the  police.'" 
— A.  Shaw,  Municipal  Problems  of  New  York  and 
London  (Review  of  lieview»,  April  1893). 

A.  D.  1894. — Constitutional  Convention. — 
A  bill  passed  by  the  legishiture  of  1S93,  calling 
a  convention  to  revise  the  coustitution  of  the 
State,  provided  for  the  election  of  138  delegates 
by  As.sembly  districts,  and  32  at  large,  but 
added  9  more  whom  the  Governor  should  ap- 
point, 3  to  represent  labor  interests,  3  woman- 
suffrage  claims,  and  3  the  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition. By  the  legislature  of  1893  this  act  was 
set  aside  and  a  new  enactment  adopted,  making 
the  total  number  of  delegates  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  165,  all  elective,  and  apportion- 
ing Ave  to  each  senatorial  district.  The  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Albany,  May  9,  1894.  Its 
labors  are  unfinished  at  the  time  this  volume 
goes  to  press.  Questions  of  reform  in  municijial 
government  have  claimed  the  greatest  attention. 


NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  LIBRARY.     See 

LlBR.VRlES,  MODEUN:    UNITED  STATES  OP  A.M. 

NEW    ZEALAND:     The     aborigines.— 

"The  traditions  of  the.se  people  [the  Maoris] 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  first  came  to  Now 
Zealand  about  600  years  ago,  from  some  of  the 
islands  between  Samoa  and  Tahiti;  but  some 
ethnologists  put  the  migration  as  far  back  as 
3,000  years.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Polynesian,  most  resembling  that  of  Rarotonga. 
but  their  jihysical  characters  vary  greatly.  Some 
are  fair,  with  straight  hair,  and  with  the  best 
type  of  Polynesian  features;  otlicrs  are  dusky 
brown,  with  curly  or  almost  frizzly  hair,  and 
with  the  long  and  broad  arched  nose  of  the 
Papuan;  while  others  have  the  coarse  thick  fea- 
tures of  the  lower  Jlelanesian  races.  Now  these 
variations  of  tj'pe  cannot  be  explained  unless  we 
supiio.se  the  Maoris  to  have  found  in  the  islands 
au  indigenous  Melanesian  people,  of  whom  they 
exterminated  the  men,  but  took  the  better-look- 
ing of  the  women  for  wives;  and  as  their  tradi- 
tions decidedly  state  that  they  did  find  such  a 
race  when  they  first  arrived  at  New  Zealand, 
there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  rejecting 
these  traditions,  which  accord  with  actual  physi- 
cal facts,  just  as  the  tradition  of  a  migiation 
from  '  Ilawaiki,'  a  Polynesian  island,  accords 
with  linguistic  facts.'' — llelhvald- Wallace,. ^««- 
tralasia  (Stanford's  Compendium,  tiew  issue,  1893), 
ch.  14,  sect.  9  (0.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  Shortland,  Traditions  and  Super- 
slitions  of  the  Xem  ZeaUinders.  —  J.  S.  Polack, 
Milliners  and  Customs  of  the  New  Zealanders. — 
Lady  Martin,  Our  Maoris. — W.  D.  Hay,  Drirjhter 


Britain,    v.    2,    ch.    3-5. — See,    also,    Malayan 
Race. 

A.  D.  1642-1856. — Discovery. — Colonization. 
—  Early  dealings  writh  Natives. — Constitu- 
tional organization. — "  Tlie  honour  of  the  ac- 
tual discovery  of  New  Zealand  must  be  accorded 
to  the  Dutch  Navigator,  Tasman,  who  visited  it 
in  1643,  discovering  Van  Dieman's  Land  du;-ing 
the  same  voyage.  As,  however,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  landed,  the  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try derived  by  Europeans  from  his  account  of  it 
must  have  been  of  very  limited  extent.  .  .  . 
It  was  our  own  countryman.  Captain  Cook,  to 
whom  we  are  so  largelj'  indebted  for  what  we 
now  know  of  the  geography  of  the  Pacific,  who 
made  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants.  The 
aborigines  were  evidently  of  a  much  higher 
type  than  those  of  the  Australian  continent. 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  Polynesian  race,  and 
according  to  their  own  traditions  came  about  600 
years  ago  from  'Havvaiki,'  which  ethnologists  in- 
terpret to  mean  either  Hawaii  (the  Sandwich  Is- 
lands), or  Savaii  in  the  Samoa  .group.  They  are 
divided  into  some  twenty  clans,  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  Cook's  first 
visit  was  paid  in  17()9,  but  he  touched  at  the  is- 
lands on  several  occasions  during  his  subsequent 
voyages,  and  succeeded  in  making,  before  his 
final  departure,  a  more  or  less  complete  explora- 
tion of  its  coasts.  The  aborigines  were  diviiled 
into  numerous  tribes,  which  were  engaged  in 
almost  constant  wars  one  with  another.  ...  As 
has  been  the  case  in  so  many  distant  lands, 
the  first  true  pioneers  of  civilization  were  the 
missionaries.     In   1814,  thirty-seven  j'ears  after 
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Claptiiin  Cook's  last,  visit,  to  New  Zealand,  a  few 
rcpreseiitalivt's  of  the  English  (,'liiireli  Missionary 
Society  laiKlcil  in  the  North  Island,  less  with  the 
intentioiiof  eolonisinjj  than  with  the  hope  of  coii- 
vertiiig  the  natives  t,c>  Christianily.  The  lirst 
praelieal  steps  in  Mie  direction  of  settlement  were 
taken  by  the  New  Zealand  Tjand  Company,  com- 
posed of  a  very  stroni;'  and  iiillneiitiid  hoily  of 
ij;-entlemen  headed  by  Lord  Dnrhani,  and  havinir 
much  the  same  ideas  as  those  wlueh  actuated 
the  South  Australian  (Colonisation  Society.  The 
proposal  to  found  a  new  Colony  was  at  first  bit- 
terly opposed  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  but 
iu  conse{iuence  of  the  energetic  action  of  the 
Com])any,  who  .sent  out  agents  with  large  funds 
to  purcliase  land  of  the  natives,  the  Government 
ultinialely  gave  way,  and  despatched  as  Consul 
Captain  ilol)son,  who  arrived  in  .Ianuar\'  1^41). 
One  of  his  lirst  steps  on  assuming  ollicc  was  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  natives  and  explain  to  them 
the  object  of  his  nussion,  with  the  view  of  enter- 
ing into  a  treaty  for  iilacing  the  sovereignty  of 
their  island  in  Her  ^lajesty  the  (Jueen.  lie  was 
not  at  first  successful,  the  natives  fearing  that  if 
they  acceded  to  the  proposal,  their  land  would 
be  taken  from  them;  but  being  reassured  on 
this  point,  the  majority  of  tlie  cluefs  ultimately 
signed  the  treaty  in  February  of  the  same  year. 
By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi,  the  chiefs,  in  return  for  their  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  supremacy  of  tiie  tjueeuof  Eng- 
land, were  guaranteed  for  themselves  and  their 
people  the  exclusive  possession  of  their  lands  .so 
long  as  they  wished  to  retain  them,  and  tliey,  on 
their  side,  accorded  to  the  Crown  tlic  c-xclusive 
right  of  pre-emption  over  such  lauds  as  might, 
from  time  to  time,  come  into  the  market.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  accpiisition  of  land  in  New 
Zealand  by  European  settlers  was  cffecteil  iu  a 
manner  entirely  ditlerent  from  that  which  ob- 
tained in  other  colonics;  for,  although  the  riglit 
of  pre-emption  by  the  Crown  was  subsequently 
waived,  no  land  could  be  obtained  from  natives  un- 
less they  were  perfectl}'  willing  t(j  part  willi  it.  It 
is  true  that  lands  have  iu  some  instances  been  con- 
fiscated as  a  punishment  for  native  insurrections, 
but,  with  this  exception,  all  lands  have  passed 
from  natives  to  Euro|)eans  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  bargain  and  ,sale.  Captain  Hol)sou's 
next  action  was  to  place  himself  in  conuuunica- 
tiou  with  the  New  Zealand  Company's  agents, 
and  ascertain  what  they  were  doing  in  the  waj' 
of  colonisation.  He  found  that  besides  acquir- 
ing various  blocks  of  land  in  the  North  and  South 
Islands,  they  had  formed  a  permanent  settlement 
at  Wellington,  at  which  they  were  organising  a 
systeni  of  government  incompatible  with  the 
Queen's  authority,  which  he  therefore  promptly 
suppressed,  ,  ,  .  In  June  of  1840  the  settlement 
was  made  a  colony  by  Charter  luider  the  Great 
Seal,  Captain  Ilolison  naturally  becoming  the 
first  Governor.  This  eminent  public  servant 
died  at  his  post  in  .Scptemlier  1842,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Captain  K.  Fitzroy,  who,  however, 
did  not  reach  the  Colony  till  a  year  afterwards. 
In  the  interval  occurred  that  lamentable  inci- 
dent, the  massacre  of  white  .settlers  b_y  the 
natives  at  AVairu,  iu  the  South  Island.  Shortly 
after  this  the  Company  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
obtain  a  share  in  the  E.xecutive  Government,  but 
this  was  twice  disallowed  by  the  Home  authori- 
ties. Captain  Fitzroy's  term  of  othce  was  in  all 
respects  a  stormy  one,  the  native  chiefs  rising  in 


rebellion,  open  and  covert,  against  the  terms  of 
the  Waitangi  treaty.  With  only  l.jO  soldiers, 
and  destitute  of  any  military  facilities,  this  gov- 
ernor deemed  it  prudent  to  come  to  a  compromise 
with  the  relxds,  fearing  the  eifect  upon  the 
ininds  of  the  natives  generally  of  the  certain  de- 
feat which  1i(^  must  sustain  in  active  w.arfare. 
Receiving,  however,  reinforcements  from  Sidney, 
Captain  Fitzroy  took  the  field,  sustaining  in  his 
first  expedition  a  decided  defeat.  Two  other  ex- 
peditions followed  this,  and  at  length  the  success 
of  the  British  arms  was  assured.  Captain  Fitzro}- 
sullering  from  the  irony  of  fate,  since,  having 
been  neglected  in  his  peril,  he  was  recalled  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  Captain  (afterwards  Sir 
George)  Grey  succcciled  to  the  Governorship  in 
Novemlx'r  1845;  having  the  good  fortune  tcj  be 
surrotmded  by  miiusters  of  exceptional  ability, 
and  arriving  in  the  Colony  at  a  fortunate  turn  in 
its  alVairs,  he  takes  his  place  among  the  success- 
ful Governors  of  New  Zealand.  Colonel  Gore 
Browne  —  after  an  interregnum  of  nearly  two 
years  —  succeeded  to  power,  and  during  his 
viceroyalty  in  18.53,  responsible  government, 
which,  however,  diil  not  |U'ovide  for  ministerial 
responsiliility,  was  inaugurated.  .  .  .  Tliellome 
Government  shortly  afterwards  (.May  18."")(i)  .  .  . 
established  resjionsible  government  in  its  fullest 
form,  but  unfortunately  without  any  special  pro- 
visions for  the  representation  of  tlie  native  races. 
.  .  .  Up  to  1847  New  Zealand  remained  a  Crown 
Colony,  the  Government  being  administered  by  a 
Gtivcrnor  appointe<l  by  the  Crown,  an  E.xecutive 
Council,  and  a  Legislative  Council.  Under  this 
system,  the  Governor  hail  very  large  powers, 
since  the  only  control  over  him  was  that  exer- 
cised by  the  Home  Government.  The  Executive 
Council  consisted  of  the  Governor  and  three 
olHeial  members,  while  the  Legislative  Council 
was  made  up  of  the  E.xecutive  Coimcil  and  three 
non-official  members  nominated  bj'  the  Governor. 
At  that  time  Auckland  was  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, which  has  since  been  moved  to  AVelling- 
ton.  In  1853,  before  the  expiration  of  the  period 
over  which  the  provisional  charter  granted  in 
1847  was  to  extend,  the  Imperial  Parliament 
granted  a  new  constitution  to  New  Zealand  (15 
&  16  Vic.  cap.  72),  and  in  the  following  year  it 
came  into  force  and  is  still  [1880]  operative.  The 
Legislature,  under  this  Constitution,  consists  of 
a  Governor,  a  Legislative  Council,  composed  of 
life  members  nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
House  of  Keiu-esentatives  elected  by  the  people, 
vuider  a  franchise  which  practically  amounts  to 
household  suffrage "  —  ller  Majesty's  Colonies 
{Colonial  and  Ind.  Krhibition,  1886),  pp.  245-248. 

Also  in  :  G.  AV.  Rusden,  Hist,  of  New  Zealand, 
V.  1. — G.  Tregarthen,  Story  of  Au.'strala.iia. 

A.  D.  1853-1883, — Land  questions  with  the 
Natives. — The  King  movement. — The  Maori 
War, — "In  the  course  of  years,  as  it  was  evi- 
dent to  the  natives  that  the  Europeans  were  the 
coming  power  in  the  laud,  suspieiou  and  distrust 
were  excited,  and  at  last  the  tocsin  sounded. 
...  It  was  considered  that  a  head  was  needed 
to  initiate  a  form  of  Government  among  the 
tribes  to  resist  the  encroachments  daily  made  by 
the  Europeans,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten 
the  national  extinction  of  the  native  race.  The 
first  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  new  order  of 
things  was  a  native  chief  named  ]\Iatene  Te 
AVhiwi,  of  Otaki.  In  1853  he  marched  to  Taupo 
and    Rotorua,    accompanied    by   a    number   of 
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followers,  to  ol)tuiii  tlii'  consent  of  the  different 
tribes  to  the  election  of  ;i  king  over  tlie  central 
parts  of  the  island,  which  were  still  e.xclusivel}' 
JLaori  territory,  and  to  organize  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment to  protect  the  interests  of  the  native 
race.  Matene  .  .  .  met  with  little  success.  .  .  . 
The  agitation,  however,  did  not  stop,  the  fire 
once  kitidled  raijidly  spread,  ardent  followers  of 
the  new  idea  sjirang  up,  and  their  numbers  soon 
increased,  until  finally,  in  18.54,  a  tribal  gather- 
ing was  convened  at  Manawapou.  .  .  .  After 
many  points  had  been  discussed,  a  resolution 
was  come  to  among  the  assembled  tribes  that  no 
more  land  shoidd  be  sold  to  Europeans.  A 
solemn  league  was  entered  into  by  all  present 
for  the  preservation  of  the  native  territory,  and 
a  tomahawk  was  passed  round  as  a  pledge  that 
all  would  agree  to  put  the  individual  to  death 
who  should  break  it.  In  185-t  another  bold  stand 
was  made,  and  To  Heuheu,  who  exercised  a 
powerful  sway  over  the  tribes  of  the  interior, 
summoned  a  native  council  at  Taupo,  when  the 
King  movement  began  in  earnest.  It  was  there 
decided  that  the  sacred  mountain  of  Tongariro 
should  be  the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  no 
land  was  to  be  sold  to  the  government,  and  that 
the  districts  of  Hauraki,  Waikato,  Kawhia, 
Mokau,  Taranaki,  Whanganui,  Rangitikei,  and 
Titiokura,  should  form  liie  outlying  portions  of 
the  boundary;  tliat  no  roads  shuuld  be  made  by 
the  Europeans  within  the  area,  and  that  a  king 
should  be  elected  to  reign  over  the  Maoris.  In 
1857  Kingite  meetings  were  held,  ...  at  which 
it  was  agreed  that  Potatau  Te  Wherowhero,  the 
most  powerful  chief  of  Waikato,  should  be 
elected  king,  under  the  title  of  Potatau  the  First, 
and  finally,  in  June,  18.58,  his  Hag  was  formally 
hoisted  at  Ngaruawahia.  Potatau,  who  was  far 
advanced  in  life  when  raised  to  this  high  otflce. 
soon  departed  from  the  scene,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  JIatutaera  Te  Wherowhero,  under  the 
title  of  Potatau  the  Second.  The  events  of  the 
New  Zealand  war  need  not  here  be  recited,  but 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  fighting  the  extensive  area  of 
country  ruled  over  by  the  Maori  monarch  was 
kept  clear  of  Europeans.  But  in  1863  and  1864 
General  Cameron,  at  the  head  of  about  20,000 
troops,  composed  of  Imperial  and  Colonial 
forces,  invaded  the  Waikato  district,  and  drove 
the  natives  southward  and  westward,  till  his  ad- 
vanced corps  were  at  Alexandra  and  Cambridge. 
Then  followed  the  Waikato  confiscation  of  Maori 
lands  and  the  military  settlements.  The  King 
territory  was  further  liroken  into  by  the  confisca- 
tions at  Taranaki  and  the  East  Coast.  .  .  .  Since 
the  termination  of  the  lamentable  war  between 
the  two  races,  the  King  natives  have,  on  all  occa- 
sions, jealously  preserved  their  hostile  spirit  to 
Europeans.  .  .  .  The  New  Zealand  war  con- 
cluded, or  rather  died  out,  in  186.">,  when  the 
confiscated  line  was  drawn,  the  military  settle- 
ments formed,  and  the  King  natives  isolated 
themselves  from  the  Europeans.  For  ten  years 
it  may  be  said  that  no  attempt  was  made  lo  ne- 
gotiate with  them.  They  were  not  in  a  humour 
to  be  dealt  with.  About  1874  and  187/),  however, 
it  became  evident  that  something  would  have  to 
he  done.  The  colony  had  greatly  advanced  in 
population,  and  a  system  of  pul)lic  works  had 
been  inaugurated,  which  made  it  intolerable  that 
large  centres  of  population  should  be  cut  off 
from  each  otlier  by  vast  spaces  of  country  which 


Europeans  were  not  allowed  even  to  traverse." 
Then  began  a  series  of  negotiations,  which,  up  to 
1888,  had  borne  no  fruit. — J.  II.  Kerry-Nicholls, 
TJie  Kinrj  Oiuntvy,  iiitnul. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Rusden,  Ilist.  of  Xew  Zealand. 
— Col.  Sir  J.  E.  Alexander,  Incidents  of  the 
Mwiri  Wiir. 

A.  D.  1887-1893. — Maori  representation. — 
Women  Suffrage. — An  act  passed  in  1887  cre- 
ated four  districts  in  each  of  which  the  Maoris 
elect  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Every  adult  JIaori  has  a  vote  in  this  election. 
By  an  act  passed  in  1893  the  elective  franchise 
was  extended  to  women. 


NEWAB-WUZEER,  OR  NAWAB-VIZ- 
lER,  ofOude.     See  <_)liii:;  al>n  Naboi;. 

NEWARK,  N.  J.:  The  founding  of  the  city 
by  migration  from  New  Haven  11666-1667). 
See  New  .li:i!SKV:   A.  D.  I(i64-l(i(ir. 

NEWBERN,  N.  C:  Capture  by  the  national 
forces.    See  U.niti:i)  St.\ti;s  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1863 

(J.\Nt  AUV — ApUII,:    NoKTII    C.VIioI.IXA). 

NEWBURGH,  Washington's  headquarters 

at. — "At  the  close  of  1780,  the  army  was  can- 
toned at  three  points:  at  Jlorristown  and  at 
Pompton,  in  New  Jersey,  and  at  Phillipstown, 
in  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Washington  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters  at  New  Wind.sor  in 
December,  1780,  where  he  remainccl  until  June, 
1781,  when  the  French,  who  had  (nuutered  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  Newport  and  Lebanon,  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Americans  on  tlie  Hudson. 
In  April,  1783,  he  established  his  head-ciuarters 
at  Newburgh,  two  miles  above  the  village  of 
New  Windsor,  where  he  continued  most  of  the 
time  until  November,  1783,  when  the  Continental 
armj- was  disbanded." — B.  ,J.  Lossing,  Fidd-book 
of  the  lirroliition.  r.  1,  ji.  671. 

NEWBURGH  ADDRESSES,  The.  See 
United  St.vtes  of  Am.  ;  A.  D.  1783-1783. 

NEWBURN,  Battles  of.  See  Engl.^nd; 
A.  I).   1640. 

NEWBURY,  First  Battles  of.  See  Eng- 
land:   A.    I).   1643  (August — Septemhek) 

Second  Battle.  See  England:  A.  D.  1644 
(.Vt'GrsT — Ski'temher). 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,  Origin  of.  See 
Pons  .Ei.u. 

NEWCOMEN,  and  the  invention  of  the 
steam  engine.  See  Stea.m  Engine;  Tile  Be- 
ginnings. 

NEWFOUNDLAND:  Aboriginal  inhabi- 
tants. See  Amkiucan  Ahoiuginks:  Hkotiiik- 
AN  Family. 

A.  D.  1000. — Supposed  identity  with  the 
Helluland  of  Norse  Sagas.  Sie  A.mehua:  10- 
llTU  Centuries. 

A.  D.  1498. — Discovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot. 
See  Ameuica;  A.  I).  14it8. 

A.  D.  1500. — Visited  by  Cortereal,  the  Por- 
tuguese explorer.     Sei'  .Vmeuica;  A.  D.  l.->00. 

A.  D.  1501-1578. —  The  Portuguese,  Nor- 
man, Breton  and  Basque  fisheries. — "  It  is  a 
very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  country  in 
which  the  Cabots  started  their  iilea  for  a  naviga- 
tion to  the  north-west,  and  in  which  they  at  first 
proclaimed  their  discovery  of  the  rich  fishing 
baidis  near  their  Newfound-Isles,  did  not  at 
once  ])rolit  by  it  so  much  as  their  neighbors,  the 
French  and  the  Portuguese.  .  .  .  During  the 
first  half  of  the  16th  century  we  hear  liftle  of 
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Engli.sh  fishing  iind  coinmpi'ciiil  cxpediliDiis  to 
till'  jiri'iit  banks;  alllioiigh  tlicy  hail  a  lii'aneh  of 
coiuincrce  and  lishcry  with  Iceland.  .  .  .  ■  It 
was  not  until  the  year  1.54H  that  the  English 
govcrnnicnt  passed  the  first  act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  fisheries  on  the;  baidss  of  New- 
fonndland,  after  which  they  became  active  com- 
jietiliirs  in  this  prolilidile  occupation.'"  In 
Portugal,  Cortereal's  disci  ivi'ry  had  revealed  "the 
wealth  to  be  derived  from  tlic  fish,  particidarly 
cod-tish,  which  abounded  on  that  coast.  Tlie 
fishermen  of  Portugal  and  of  the  Western 
Lslauds,  when  this  news  was  spread  among 
them,  made  preparation.s  for  profiting  by  it,  anil 
soon  extended  their  fishing  excursions  to  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean.  Accoriling  to  the  state- 
ment of  a  Piirluguese  author,  very  soon  after 
the  discoveries  by  the  Cortercids,  a  Portuguese 
Fishing  (^impany  was  formed  in  the  harbors  of 
Vianna,  Aveiro  and  Tcrceira,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  Newfoundland  and  making  establish- 
ments upon  it.  Nay,  already,  in  1.50G,  three 
years  after  the  return  of  the  last  searching  ex- 
pedition for  the  (Jortcrcals,  Emanuel  gave  order, 
'that  the  fishermen  of  Piiilugal,  at  tTieir  return 
from  Newfinuidl.uid,  should  l)ay  a  tenth  p;irt  of 
their  profits  at  his  custom-houses.'  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  the  Portuguese  fishermen  must, 
l^revious  to  that  time,  have  been  engaged  in  a 
profitable  business.  And  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  circumstance  that  they  originated  the  name 
of  '  tierra  de  Bacalhas  '  [or  Bacalhao]  (the  Stock- 
fish-country) and  gave  currency  to  it;  though 
the  word,  like  the  cod-fishery  itself,  apjiears  to 
be  of  Germanic  origin.  .  .  .  The  nations  who 
followed  them  in  the  fishing  business  imitated 
their  example,  and  adopted  the  name  '  country 
of  the  Bacalhas '  (or,  in  the  Spanish  form,  Bac- 
callaos),  though  sometimes  interchanging  it  with 
names  of  their  own  invention,  as  the  '  New- 
foundland,' '  Tcrre  neuve,'  etc.  .  .  .  The_y  [the 
Portuguese]  continued  their  expeditions  to  New- 
foundland and  its  neighborhood  for  a  long  time. 
They  were  often  seen  there  by  later  English  and 
other  visitors  during  the  course  of  the  Kith  cen- 
tury ;  for  instance,  according  to  Herrera,  in 
1519;  again  by  the  English  in  l.')2T;  and  again 
by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  1583.  .  .  .  The 
Portuguese  engaged  in  this  fishery  as  early  as 
1.501,  according  to  good  authorities,  and  jierhaps 
under  the  charter  of  Henry  V'll.  In  1578,  they 
had  50  ships  employed  in  that  trade,  and  Eng- 
land as  many  more,  and  France  1.50.  .  .  .  The 
inhabitants  of  the  little  harbors  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  the  great  peninsulas  of  France, 
.  .  .  were  also  among  the  first  who  profited  by 
the  discoveries  of  tlie  Cabots  and  Cortereals,  and 
who  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Portuguese 
fishermen  toward  the  north-west  cod-fish  coun- 
try, .  .  .  The  first  voyages  of  the  Bretons  of 
St.  Malo  and  the  Normans  of  Dieppe  to  New- 
foundland, are  said  to  have  occurred  as  early 
as  1504.  .  .  .  They  probably  visited  places  of 
which  the  Portuguese  had  not  taken  possession; 
and  we  therefore  find  them  at  the  south  of  New- 
fotmdland,  and  especially  at  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  to  which  they  gave  the  name,  still  re- 
tained,—  the  oldest  French  name  on  the  Ameri- 
can north-cast  coast.  .  .  .  The  Spaniards,  and 
more  particularly  the  mariners  and  fishermen  of 
Biscay,  have  pretended,  like  those  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy,  that  they  and  their  ancestors, 
from  time  immemorial,  had  sailed  to  Newfound- 


land; and,  even  before  Columbus,  had  estab- 
lished their  fisheries  there.  Hut  the  Spanish 
historian  Navarette,  in  more  modern  times,  does 
not  sustain  this  pretension  of  his  country- 
men. .  .  .  We  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that, 
if  the  fisheries  of  the  Spanish  Basques  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  vicinity,  did 
not  begin  with  the  voyage  of  Gomez  [in  l'>2't], 
they  received  from  it  .a  new  impulse.  .  .  .  From 
this  time,  for  more  than  a  century,  they  [the 
Basques)  appeared  in  these  waters  every  year 
with  a  large  licet,  and  took  their  |)lace  upon  the 
banks  as  equals  by  the  side  of  the  Bretons,  Nor- 
mans, and  Basques  of  France,  imtil  the  middle 
of  the  17th  centiu'v,  when  rival  nations  dispos- 
sessed them  of  their  privileges," — J.  G.  Kohl, 
Hist,  of  the  Disnivery  of  Muine  (Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Calls.,  seiies  2,  v.  1),  c?i.  6  and  8,  with  foot- 
note. 

Also  i.\:  K.  Brown.  Hist,  of  Cape  Breton, 
eh.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1534. — Visited  by  Jacques  Cartier.  See 
A.MEiilc.v:   A.  1).   15;U-15:i5. 

A.  D.  1583. — Formal  possession  taken  for 
England  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert.  See  A.Micii- 
\v.\:  A.   I).   1.5s:j. 

A.  D.  1610-1655.  — Early  English  attempts 
at  colonization. — The  grants  to  Lord  Balti- 
more and  Sir  David  Kirke. — "For  27  years 
after  the  failure  of  the  Gilbert  expedition  no 
fresh  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  colonj-  in 
the  island.  During  this  interval  fisliermeu  of 
various  nationalities  continued  to  frequent  its 
shores.  .  .  .  The  French  were  actively  engaged 
in  the  jiro.secution  of  the  fisheries  in  the  neigh- 
boring seas.  Their  success  in  this  direction 
strengthened  their  desire  to  gain  possession  of 
Newfoundland.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  history 
of  the  country  France  has  always  been  an  im- 
portant factor.  Having  from  time  to  time  held 
possession  of  various  points  of  the  land,  Eng- 
land's persistent  rival  in  these  latitudes  has  given 
names  to  many  towns,  villages,  creeks,  and  har- 
bors. To  this  day  Newfoundland  has  not  com- 
pletely shaken  off  French  influence.  .  .  .  In  1010 
another  attempt  was  made  to  plant  a  colony  of 
Englishmen  in  Newfoundlanil.  John  Guy,  a 
merchant,  and  afterwards  mayor  of  Bristol,  pub- 
lished in  1609  a  pamphlet  on  the  advantages 
which  would  result  to  England  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  colony  in  the  island.  This  publi- 
cation made  such  a  deep  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  a  company  was  formed  to  cai-ry 
out  the  enterprise  it  suggested.  The  most  illus- 
trious name  on  the  roll  was  that  of  Lord  Bacon. 
.  .  .  The  importance  of  Newfoundland  as  a  site 
for  an  English  colony  did  not  escape  the  wide- 
ranging  eye  of  Bacon.  He  pronounced  its  fish- 
eries ■  more  valuable  than  all  the  mines  of  Peru,' 
a  judgment  which  time  has  amply  verified.  .  .  . 
To  this  company  James  I.,  b\'  letters  patent 
dated  April,  It!  10,  made  a  grant  of  all  the  part 
of  Newfoundland  which  lies  between  Cape 
Bonavista  in  the  north  and  Cape  St.  Mary.  Jlr. 
Guy  was  appointed  governor,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  colonists  he  landed  at  Mosquito  Harbor, 
on  the  north  side  of  Conception  Bay,  where  he 
proceeded  to  erect  huts.  .  .  .  AVe  have  no  au- 
thentic account  of  the  progress  of  this  settle- 
ment, begun  under  such  favourable  auspices,  but 
it  proved  unsuccessful  from  some  unexplained 
cause.  Guy  and  a  number  of  the  settlers  re- 
turned to  England,  the  rest  remaining  to  settle 
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elsewhere  in  the  New  World.  Five  years  after- 
wards, in  1615,  Captain  Richard  Whitbourne, 
mariner,  of  E.xmoutli.  Devonshire,  received  a 
commission  from  the  Admiralty  of  England  to 
proceed  to  Newfoundland  for  tlie  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing order  among  the  fishing  population 
and  remedying  certain  abuses  which  had  grown 
up.  ...  It  was  shown  that  there  were  upwards 
of  250  English  vessels,  having  a  tonnage  of  1,500 
tons,  engaged  in  the  fisheries  along  the  coast. 
Fi.\cd  halntations  extended  at  intervals  along  the 
shore  from  St.  John's  to  Cape  Race.  .  .  .  Having 
done  what  he  could  during  the  active  part  of  his 
life  to  promote  its  interests,  on  liis  return  to 
England,  in  his  advanced  years,  he  [Whitbourne] 
wTote  an  account  of  the  country,  entitled  '  A 
Discourse  and  Discovery  of  Newfoundland.' 
.  .  .  His  book  made  a  great  impression  at  the 
time.  ...  So  highly  did  King  James  think  of 
the  volume  that  lie  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to 
every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  The  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury  and  York  issued  a  letter  recom- 
mending it,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  emi- 
gration to  Newfoundland.  ...  A  year  after  the 
departure  of  Whitbourne.  in  1623,  by  far  the 
most  skilfully-organized  effort  to  carry  out  the 
settlement  of  Newfoundland  was  made,  under 
the  guidance  of  Sir  George  Calvert,  afterwards 
Lord  Baltimore.  .  .  .  When  Secretary  of  State 
he  obtained  a  patent  conveying  to  him  the  lord- 
ship of  tlie  whole  southern  peninsula  of  New- 
foundland, together  with  all  the  islands  lying 
within  ten  leagues  of  the  eastern  shores,  as  well 
as  tlie  right  of  fishing  in  the  surrounding  waters, 
all  English  subjects  having,  as  before,  free  liberty 
of  fishing.  Being  a  Roman  Catholic.  Lord  Bal- 
timore had  in  view  to  provide  an  asylum  for  his 
co-religionists  w!io  were  sufferers  from  the  intol- 
erant spirit  of  the  times.  The  immense  tract 
thus  granted  to  liim  extended  from  Trinity  Bay 
to  Placentia,  and  was  named  by  him  Avalon, 
from  the  ancient  name  of  Glastonbury,  wliere,  it 
is  believed,  Christianity  was  first  preached  in 
Britain.  .  .  .  Lord  Baltimore  called  his  Newfound- 
land province  Avalon  and  his  first  settlement 
Verulam.  Tlie  latter  name,  in  course  of  time,  be- 
came corrupted  into  Ferulam,  and  then  into  the 
modern  Ferryland,  At  this  spot,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  about  40  miles  north  of 
Cape  Race,  Lord  Baltimore  planted  his  colony, 
and  built  a  uoble  mansion,  in  which  he  resided 
with  his  family  during  many  years."  But  after 
expending  some  £oll.l)00  u|)on  tlie  establishment 
of  his  coloiiv'.  Lord  Baltimore  abandoned  it.  on 
account  of  the  poor  quality  of  the  soil  and  its 
exposure  to  the  attacks  of  the  French.  Not  long 
afterwards  he  obtained  bis  ^laryland  grant  [see 
M.VHYLAND:  A.  D.  1032]  and  resumed  the  enter- 
prise under  more  favorable  conditions.  "Soon 
after  the  dc])arture  of  Lord  Balliinore,  Viscount 
Falkland.  l,c)rd-Lieutenaut  of  Ireland,  hoping  to 
permancnily  increase  the  scanty  i)opulali(m  of 
Newfoundland,  sent  out  a  number  of  emigrants 
from  that  country.  At  a  later  date,  tliese  were 
so  largely  reinforced  by  sc'ttlers  from  Ireland 
that  the  Celtic  part  of  tlie  population  at  fhiscUvy 
is  not  far  short  of  eciuality  in  numliers  with  the 
Saxon  portion.  In  163y,  Sir  David  Kirke,  one 
of  Britain's  liravest  sea-captains,  arrived  in  Xew- 
foiindland  and  took  up  his  aliode  at  Fi'rryland, 
where  I/ird  liidtimore  had  lived.  Sir  David  was 
armed  with  llic  powers  of  a  Count  Palatine  over 
the  island,  having  obtained   from   Charles  I.   a 


grant  of  the  whole."  This  was  by  way  of  re- 
ward for  his  exploit  in  taking  Quebec — see 
CANADA:  A.  D.  1628-1635.  Kirke  "governed 
wisely  and  used  every  effort  to  promote  the  colo- 
nization of  tlie  country.  His  settlement  pros- 
pered greatly.  The  Civil  War,  however,  broke 
out  in  England,  and,  Kirke  being  a  staunch  loy- 
alist, all  his  possessions  in  Newfoundland  were 
confiscated  by  the  victorious  Commonwealth.  By 
the  aid  of  Claypole,  Cromwell's  son-in-law, 
Kirke  eventually  got  the  sequestration  removed, 
and,  returning  to  Ferryland,  died  there  in  1655. 
at  the  age  of  56.  At  this  time  Newfoundland 
contained  a  population  of  350  families,  or  nearly 
2,000  inhabitants,  distributed  in  15  small  settle- 
ments along  the  eastern  coast." — J.  Hatton  and 
M.  Harvey.  Xewfoundland,  ch.  3. 

Also  ix:  H.  Kirke,  Tlie  First  Kn(jlUh  Con- 
quest of  Vilnilihl,  rh.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1660-1688. — The  French  gain  their 
footing. —  "With  the  possession  of  C'ape  Breton, 
Acadia,  and  the  vast  regions  stretching  from  the 
gulf  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  mighty 
lakes,  Newfoundland  obtained  a  new  value  in 
the  estimation  of  the  government  (jf  France,  as 
it  formed  one  side  of  the  narrow  entrance  to  its 
transatlantic  dependencies:  conseqviently  the 
pursuit  of  the  fisheiy  by  its  seamen  was  encour- 
aged, and  every  opportunity  was  improved  to 
gain  a  footing  in  the  country  itself.  This 
encroaching  tendency  could  not,  however,  be 
manifested  without  a  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
somewhat  sluggish  English,  both  by  private 
individuals  and  by  the  government.  Charles  I. 
.  .  .  impo.sed  a  tribute  of  five  per  cent,  on  the 
produce  taken  b}'  foreigners  in  this  fishery,  to 
which  exaction  the  French,  as  well  as  others, 
were  forced  to  submit.  During  the  distracted 
time  of  the  Commonwealth,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  struggling  government  at  home  found 
leisure  to  attend  to  these  distant  affairs,  though 
tlie  tribute  continued  to  be  levied.  The  Restor- 
ation brought  to  England  a  sovereign  who  owed 
much  to  tlie  monarch  of  France,  to  whom  he 
was  therefore  attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
and  by  the  desire  to  find  a  counterpoise  to  the 
refractory  disposition  of  which  he  was  in  con- 
tinual apprehension  among  his  own  subjects.  It 
was  not  until  1GT5  that  Louis  XIV.  prevailed  on 
Charles  to  give  up  the  duty  of  five  percent,, 
and  by  that  time  the  French  iiad  obtained  a  solid 
footing  on  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland, 
so  that,  with  Cape  Breton  in  their  possession, 
they  commanded  both  sides  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  Over  a  territoiy  of  some  200  miles  in 
extent,  belonging  to  the  British  sovereignty, 
they  had  built  up  imperceptilily  an  almost  un- 
disputed dominion.  At  Placentia,  situated  in 
the  bay  of  that  name,  a  strong  fort  was  erected, 
sustained  by  other  forts  standing  at  intervals 
along  the  shore,  and  at  the  same  place  a  royal 
government  was  established,  llow  real  was  the 
authority  assumed,  and  how  completely  was  the 
English  sovereignty  ignored,  needs  no  better 
proof  than  is  furnished  in  an  ordinance  issued  by 
Louis  in  the  year  1681,  concerning  the  marine  of 
France.  In 'this  state  paper,  Newfoundland  is 
reckoned  as  situate  in  those  seas  which  are  free 
anil  common  to  all  French  subjects,  provided 
that  they  take  a  license  from  the  adinir:d  for 
every  voyage.  .  .  .  Thus  that  period  which  is 
regarded  as  among  the  most  Inimiliating  in  the 
annals  of  our  nation, —  when  the  king  was  a  pen- 
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sioncrof  France',  iind  liis  ministers  rccoivfilljribc.i 
from  llic  sumo  qnartci',  witncsscil  tiie  iJiirtiiil 
sliding  nndiT  this  alien  jxnvei'of  Hio  most  ancient 
of  the  (Colonial  possessions  of  the  Crown.  Not 
less  than  half  of  the  iidiabited  coast  of  Newfonnd- 
land  was  llnis  taken  nndcr  that  despotic  rule. 
W'hieh,  while  swaying  the  conncils  of  England 
to  till'  rurlhcrance  of  its  ambilious  designs,  was 
labouring  for  the  subjugation  of  the  European 
continent.  The  revolution  of  1688  broke  the 
spell  of  tliisencroaeliing  autocracy." — ('.  Pedley, 
Jlint.  iif  y,irfiiiiiiilliiii(l.  rh.  2. 

A.  D.  1O94-1697.  —  French  success  in  the 
■war  with  England. — The  Treaty  of  Ryswick 
and  its  unsatisfactory  terms. —  "  On  llie  acces- 
sion of  William  111.  lo  the  throne  of  England 
hosiililies  broke  out  between  the  rival  nations. 
In  William's  declaration  of  war  against  the 
French,  Newfoundland  holds  a  prominent  place 
among  the  alleged  causes  which  led  to  the  rup- 
ture of  paeilic  relations.  The  grievance  was 
tersely  set  forth  in  the  royal  manifesto:  'It  was 
not  long  since  the  French  took  license  from  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  to  Hsh  upon  that 
coast,  and  paid  a  tribute  for  such  licenses  as  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  sole  right  of  the  Crown 
of  England  to  that  island;  but  of  late  the 
encroachments  of  the  French,  and  His  Majesty's 
subjects  trading  and  fishing  there,  had  been 
more  like  the  invasions  of  an  enemy  than  becom- 
ing friends,  who  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  that 
trade  only  b}-  permission.'  Newfoundland  now 
became  the  scene  of  militarj'  skirmishes,  naval 
battles,  and  sieges  by  land  and  water."  In  1092 
the  English  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Placentia.  In  1694,  a  French  Heet,  under  the 
Chevalier  Ncsmond,  intended  for  an  attack  >ipon 
Boston  and  New  York,  stopped  at  Newfound- 
land on  the  way  and  made  a  descent  on  the 
harbor  and  town  of  St.  John's.  Nesmond  "was 
repulsed,  and  instead  of  going  on  to  Boston  he 
returned  to  France.  A  more  determined  effort 
at  conquest  was  made  later  in  the  same  year. 
The  new  expedition  was  under  the  command  of 
Iberville  and  Brouillan,  the  former  being  at  the 
head  of  a  Canadian  force.  The  garrison  of  St. 
John's  was  weak  in  numbers,  and,  in  want  of 
military  stores,  could  onlj'  make  a  feeble  resis- 
tance ;  capitulating  on  easy  terms,  the  troops 
were  shipped  to  England.  The  fort  and  town 
were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  victors  ue.\t 
])roceeded  to  destroy  all  the  other  adjacent  Eng- 
lish settlements;  Carbouear  and  Bonavista  alone 
proved  too  strong  for  them.  The  English  Go\-- 
ernment  at  once  commenced  dispositions  for  dis- 
lodging the  invaders;  but  before  anything  was 
attempted  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  signed,  in 
1697.  This  treaty  proved  most  unfortunate  for 
Newfoundland.  It  revived  in  the  island  the 
same  state  of  division  between  France  and  Eng- 
land which  had  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  The  enemy  retired  from  St.  John's  and 
the  other  settlements  which  they  had  forcibly 
occupied.  Their  claims  upon  Placentia  and  ail 
the  other  positions  on  the  south-west  coast  were, 
however,  confirmed.  The  British  inhabitants  of 
Newfoundland  were,  therefore,  once  more  left 
open  to  Fi'cnch  attacks,  should  hostilities  be  again 
renewed  between  the  rival  powers." — J.  Ilatton 
and  M.  Harvey,  jVeirfttinuUand,  pt.  1,  eh.  2. 

Also  in;  F.  Parkman,  Connt  Frontenac  ami 
Nein  France  under  Louis  XIV.,  ch.  18.  —  AV. 
Kingsford,  Hist,  of  Cicndda,  hk.  4,  ch.  7  (i\  2). 


A.  D.  1705. — English  settlements  destroyed 
by  the  French.  Sec  Ni;\v  E.noi„\.M):  A.  1). 
17(l-3-17|((. 

A.  D.  1713.— Relinquished  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. — French  fishing 
rights  reserved.  —  In  the  Tilh  ami  i:!lli  articles 
of  the  Treaty  signed  .'it  Ulrccbl,  Apjil  11,  17i:i, 
which  tci'niiiiatcd  the  War  of  th(!  Spanish  Suc- 
cession (commonly  known  in  American  history 
as  (iueen  Anne's  War)  it  was  stipulated  that 
"  All  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadie,  with  its  ancient 
Ijoundaries,  as  also  the  city  of  Port  Royal,  now 
(vdlcil  Annapolis  I{o3'al,  .  .  .  the  island  of  New- 
foundland, with  \\w.  adjacent  islands,  ...  the 
town  and  fortress  of  Placentia,  and  wdnitever 
other  places  in  the  island  are  in  possession  of  the 
French,  shall  from  this  time  forward  belong  of 
right  wholly  to  Great  Britain.  .  .  .  Tliat  the 
subjects  of  France  should  be  allowed  to  catch 
lish  and  dry  them  on  that  part  of  the  island  of 
Newfoundland  which  stretches  from  Cape  Bona- 
vista to  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  and 
from  thence  down  the  western  side  as  far  as 
Point  Ricbe;  but  that  no  fortilications  or  any 
buildings  should  be  erected  there,  besides  Stages 
made  of  I5oards,  and  Huts  neee.s.sary  and  usual 
for  drying  tish.  .  .  .  But  the  island  of  (Jape 
Breton,  as  also  all  others,  both  in  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  in  the  gidf  of  the 
same  name,  shall  hereafter  belong  of  Riglit  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  shall  have  lil)erty  to 
fortifj'  anv  place  or  ]ilaees  there." — R.  Brown, 
Ilift.  of  the  Islnwl  of  I'upe  Breton,  letter  9. 

Ai.so  in;  J.  Hatton  and  JM.  Harvey,  Neio- 
foumllonil,  pt.  1,  ch.  3-4  ,•  an<l //?.  3,  ch.  7. — See, 
also,  Utiiecht;  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1744. — Attack  on  Placentia  by  the 
French.     See  Ni;w  Exolaxd:  A.  1).  1744, 

A.  D.  1748. — The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Michelon  ceded  to  France.  See  New  Eno- 
i,.\Nii:   A.  1).  174.")-i;4S. 

A.  D.  1763. —  Ceded  to  England  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  with  rights  of  fishing  re- 
served to  France.  See  Seven  Ye.vus  W-M!:  The 
TuE.vrrEs;  also  Fisheries,  Noutii  A.meiuc.vn; 
A.  I).  176:i. 

A.  D.  1778. — French  fishery  rights  on  the 
banks  recognized  in  the  Franco-American 
Treaty.  See  Uniteij  St.ktes  oI'"  A.m.  :  A.  1). 
177S  (Fi';iii{U-\i;v). 

A.  D.  1783. —  American  fishing  rights  co.n- 
ceded  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ■with  the  United 
States.  See  United  St.\tes  oe  Am.  ;  A.  1>. 
1 783  (Sei'temueh). 

A.  D.  i8i8. —  Fisheries  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  See 
Fisheries,  North  A.mericvn:  A.  I).  1814-1818. 

A.  D.  1854-1866. —  Reciprocity  Treaty  with 
the  United  States.  See  T.vrifk  Legislation 
(United  St.vtes  .\nd  C.vnada);  A.  I>.  18."i4-18li6. 

A.  D.  1871. — The  Treaty  of  'Washington. 
See  AL.viiAMA  Claims:   A.  I).  1871. 

A.  D.  1877. — The  Halifax  Fishery  award. — 
Termination  of  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the 
Treaty  of  Washington. — Renewed  fishery  dis- 
putes. See  Fisheries,  North  Ajieric.vn  : 
A.  D.  1877-1888. 

NE'WNHAM  HALL.  See  EDic.vnox. 
Modei'.n:   Reforms,  ^-c.  :  A.  D.  186.5-1883. 

NE'WPORT,  Eng.,  The  Treaty  at.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1648  (September — NovE.\l- 
BEU),  and  (November — December). 
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Is'IAGARA. 


NEWPORT,  R.  I.:  A.  D.  1524.— Visited 
by  Verrazano.     .Si-e  A.micura  :  A.  D.  I.")2:j-l.j24. 

A.  D.  1639.  —  The  first  settlement.  See 
Rhoiik  Island:  A.  1).  ](;;!8-164(). 

A.  D.  1778.— Held  by  the  British.— Failure 
of  French-American  attack.  Sue  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1778  (July — November). 


NEWSPAPERS.  See  Prfnting  and  the 
Press:  A.  D.  lUltr,:  and  1704-1729. 

NEWTON  BUTLER,  Battle  of  (1689). 
SeelnEi.AND:  A.  D.  1088-1689. 

NEWTONIA,  Battles  of.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1863  (July — Septe.mbek  : 
Missouri — Arkansas);  and  1864  (JIarcii — Oc- 
tober :  Arkansas — Missouri). 

NEY,  Marshal,  Campaigns  and  execution 
of.  See  Germany:  A.  1).  1806  (October),  1806- 
1807,  1807  (February — June);  Sp.\in:  A.  D. 
1809;  Russia:  A.  D.  1813;  Germ.\ny:  A.  D. 
1813;  France:  A-  T).  181.5,  and  1815-1830. 

NEZ  PERCES,  The.  See  American  Abo- 
rigines: ISiEZ  Perces. 


NIAGARA:  The  name  and  its  original 
applications. — '■Ccildcii  wrote  it  [tiic  name] 
'  O-ui-ag-a-ni,'  in  1741.  and  lie  must  have  re- 
ceived it  from  the  !Moha\vks  or  Oneidas.  It  was 
the  name  of  a  Seneca  village  at  tlic  mouth  of  the 
Niagara  river ;  located  as  earlj'  as  I60O,  near  the 
site  of  Youngstown.  It  was  also  the  place 
where  the  ]\Iarqais  de  Nonville  constructed  a 
fort  in  1687,  the  building  of  which  brought  this 
locality  under  the  particular  notice  of  the  Eng- 
lish. The  name  of  this  Indian  village  in  the 
dialect  of  the  Seneeas  was  'Ne-ah'-ga,'  in  Tus- 
carora  '  O-ne-il'-kars, '  in  Onondaga  '  O-ne-ah'-gii, ' 
in  Oneida  '0-ne-ah'-gale,'and  in  Mohawk  'One- 
ay-gil-rit. '  These  names  are  but  the  same  word 
under  dialectical  changes.  It  is  clear  that  Niag- 
ara was  derived  from  some  one  of  them,  and 
thus  came  direct  from  the  Iroquois  language. 
The  signification  of  the  word  is  lost,  unless  it 
is  derived,  as  some  of  the  present  Iroquois  sup- 
pose, from  the  word  which  signifies  'neck,' in 
Seneca  '0-ne-ah,-;l,'  in  Onondaga  '  O-ne-yii'-ii,' 
and  in  Oneida  'O-ne-arle. '  The  name  of  this 
Indian  village  was  bestowed  by  the  Iroquois 
upon  Youngstown ;  upon  the  river  Niagara,  from 
the  falls  to  the  Lake ;  and  upon  Lake  Ontario." 
— L.  II.  Jlorgan,  Lcdijiie  of  the  Iroquo-in,  hk.  3, 
ch.  3. — "It  [the  name  Niagara]  is  the  oldest  of 
all  the  local  geographical  terms  wliich  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  aborigines.  It  was 
not  at  first  thus  written  by  the  English,  for  with 
them  it  passed  through  almost  every  possible 
alphabetical  variation  before  its  present  orthog- 
raphy was  established.  AVe  find  its  germ  in 
the  'On-gui-aah-ra'  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  as 
given  by  Father  L'Allemant  in  a  letter  dated  in 
1641,  at  the  mission  station  of  .Sainte  Marie,  on 
Lake  iluron.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the  river  next 
occurs  on  Sanson's  map  of  Canada,  published  in 
Paris  in  10.J6.  wliere  it  is  spelled  '  Ongiara.'  Its 
first  appearance  as  Niagara  is  on  C'oronelli's  map, 
published  in  Paris  in  1688.  From  that  time  to 
the  present,  the  French  have  been  consistent  in 
their  orthography,  the  numerous  variations  al- 
luded to  occurring  only  among  English  writers. 
The  word  was  jjrobably  derived  from  the  Mo- 
hawks, through  whom  the  French  had  llicir  first 
intercourse  with  the  Inxjuois.  The  ,Moli;i\vks 
])ronouuced  it  N\'ah/-ga-rah',  with  the  primary 


accent  on  the  first  S3-llable,  and  the  secondary  on 
the  last.  .  .  .  The  corresijonding  Seneca  name, 
Nyah'-gaah,  was  always  confined  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  section  of  the  river  below  the  Falls,  and 
to  Lake  Ontario.  That  portion  of  the  river 
above  the  Falls  being  sometimes  called  Gai- 
gwiilh-geh,  —  one  of  tlieir  names  for  Lake  Erie." 
— O.  H.  Marshall,  The  JVia^Kin  FvoiUiev  {His- 
taricitl  Writi)iciK.  p.  383). 

A.  D.  1687-1688.— Fort  constructed  by  De 
Nonville  and  destroyed  a  year  later. —  "We 
arrived  there  [at  Niagara]  on  the  morning  of  the 
30th  [of  Jul}',  1687].  We  immediately  set  about 
choosing  a  place,  and  collecting  .stakes  for  the 
construction  of  the  Fort  which  I  had  resolved  to 
builil  at  the  extremity  of  a  tongue  of  land,  be- 
tween the  river  Niagara  and  Lake  Ontario,  on 
the  Iroquois  side.  On  the  olst  of  July  and  1st 
of  August  we  continued  this  work,  which  was 
the  more  difficult  from  there  being  no  wood  on 
the  ]ilace  suitable  for  making  palisades,  and 
from  its  being  necessarj'  to  draw  them  up  the 
height.  AVe  performed  this  labor  so  diligently 
that  the  fort  was  in  a  state  of  defence  on  the 
last  mentioned  day.  .  .  .  The  3d  day  of  August, 
the  militia  having  performed  their  allotted  task, 
and  the  fort  being  in  a  condition  of  defence  in 
case  of  assault,  they  set  out  at  noon,  in  order  to 
reach  the  end  of  the  lake  on  their  return  to  their 
own  country.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  being 
the  ne.\t  day,  I  embarked  for  the  purpose  of 
joining  the  militia,  leaving  the  regular  troops 
under  the  direction  of  M.  de  A'audreuil  to  finish 
what  was  the  most  essential,  and  to  render  the 
fort  not  only  capable  of  defence,  but  also  of 
being  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  100  soldiers, 
which  are  to  winter  there  under  the  command  of 
M.  Troyes." — Alarquis  de  Nonville,  Jimrnal  of 
E.rpeditiuii  against  the  Senecax  (tr.  in  llist.  Wnt- 
ings  of  0.  II.  Manhidl,  p.  173). — "  De  Nonville's 
journal  removes  the  doubt  which  has  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  location  of  this  fortress,  some 
having  supposed  it  to  have  been  first  built  at 
Lewiston.  ...  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent fort  on  the  angle  formed  b}'  the  junction  of 
the  Niagara  with  Lake  Ontario.  .  .  .  De  Nonville 
left  De  Troyes  with  provisions  and  munitions  for 
eight  months.  A  sickness  soon  after  broke  out 
in  the  garrison,  by  which  they  nearly  all  per- 
ished, including  their  commander.  .  .  .  They 
were  so  closely  besieged  by  the  Iroquois  that 
they  were  unable  to  supply  themselves  with  fresh 
provisions.  The  fortress  was  soon  after  aban- 
doned and  destroyed  [1688],  much  to  the  regret 
of  De  Nonville." — Foot-notes  to  the  above. 

Also  in:  F.  Parkman,  Count  Frontenac  and 
Sew  France  under  l,i'iiis  XIV..  pp.  \'h>(i}id  166. 

A.  D.  1725-1726. — The  stone  fort  built. — How 
the  French  gained  their  footing. — Joncaire's 
wigwam. —  Captain  Jonraiie  "had  been  taken 
prisoner  wlieu  quite  young  by  the  Irixjuois,  and 
adopted  into  one  of  tlieir  tribes.  This  was  the 
making  of  his  fortune.  He  had  grown  up 
among  them,  acquired  tlieir  language,  adapted 
himsc'lf  to  their  habits,  and  was  considered  by 
them  as  one  of  themselves.  On  returning  to 
civilized  life  he  became  a  prime  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  the  Canadian  government,  for  man- 
aging and  cajoling  the  Inilians.  .  .  .  A\'lien  the 
French  wanted  to  get  a  comm.anding  site  for  a 
post  on  the  Iroquois  lands,  near  Niagara,  Jon- 
caire  was  the  man  to  manage  it.  He  craved  a 
situation  where  he  might  put  uj)  a  wigwam,  and 
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(hvcU  among  his  Iroquois  brclhrcn.  It  was 
granted,  of  course,  '  for  was  Ik;  not  a  son  of  the 
tribe  —  was  he  not  one  of  tlieniselvesV  By  de- 
grees liis  wigwam  grew  into  an  important  trad- 
ing post;  ultimately  it  became  Fort  Niagara." — 
W.  Irving,  Life  (if  Wdshiiii/ton,  v.  1,  ch.  5. — "In 
17'-J.")  Ilie  Fort  of  Niagara  was  commenced  by 
(!haiis.segross  de  Lery,  on  the  S|)(it  where  the 
wooden  structure  of  de  Denonville  formerly 
.Stood ;  it  was  bidlt  of  .stone  and  completed  in 
1726." — W.  Kingsford,  Ilixt.  of  Canada,  e.  '2,  p. 
51(i. 

A.  D.  1755. — Abortive  expedition  against 
the  fort,  by  the  English.  See  Canada:  A.  1). 
IT."!.")  (.Vroi  ST — ( )r'r(  1111,1!). 

A.  D.  1756. — The  fort  rebuilt  by  Pouchot. 
See  Canada:  A.  1).  IT.")!). 

A.  D.  1759. — The  fort  taken  by  the  English. 
See  Canada:   A.  1).  17.")!t  (.h  i.v— Ari;rsT). 

A.  D.  1763. — The  ambuscade  and  massacre 
at  Devil's  Hole.     See  l)i;vii,'s  lloi.i;. 

A.  D.  1764. — Sir  William  Johnson's  treaty 
with  the  Indians. — Cession  of  the  Four  Mile 
Strip  along  both  banks  of  the  river.     See  Pon- 

TIAl'S   WaU. 

A.  D.  1783. — Retention  of  the  Fort  by  Great 
Britain  after  peace  with  the  United  States. 
See  United  States  oe  Am.  :  A.  1).  17iS;{-1796. 

A.  D.  1796. — Surrender  of  the  fort  by  Great 
Britain.  See  United  States  of  Am.:  A.  !). 
1794-1795. 

A.  D.  1813. — Surprise  and  capture  of  the 
fort  by  the  British.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:   a.  1).  I8I0  (l)EtEMiii;ii). 

NIAGARA,  OR  LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battle 
of.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814 
(July — September). 

NIAGARA  FRONTIER:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 
— The  War. — Queenstown. —  Buffalo. —  Chip- 
pewa.—  Lundy's  Lane. — Fort  Erie.  See  United 
States  oe  Am.  :  A.  I).  1813  (Sei'tbmiser — No- 
vE.MBEu);  18i:j  (Decemiseu);  1814  (.July — Sep- 
te.mheh). 

NIAGARA  PEACE  MISSION,  The.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  18(i4  (.Tui.y). 

NIAGARA  RIVER,  Navigated  by  La  Salle 
(1679).     SeeC.\N.\D.v:  A.  I).  I(i()l)-1G87. 

NIBELUNGEN  LIED,  The.— "  Of  the  be- 
quests made  to  us  of  the  [German]  Popular 
Poetry  of  the  time  of  the  Ilohenstaullen,  by  far 
tlie  most  im]jortaut,  in  fact  the  most  im- 
portant literary  lueinorial  of  any  kind,  is  the 
epic  of  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  lines 
known  as  the  Nibelungen  Lied.  The  manu- 
scripts which  have  preserved  for  us  the  poem 
come  from  about  the  year  1300.  For  full  a 
thousand  years  before  tliat,  however,  manj'  of 
the  lays  from  which  it  was  composed  had  Ijcen 
in  e.xisteuce;  some  indeed  prcKCod  from  a  still 
remoter  antiquity,  sung  by  primitive  minstrels 
when  the  Germans  were  at  their  wildest,  un- 
touched by  Christianity  or  civilization.  These 
lays  had  been  handed  down  orallj',  until  at 
length  a  poet  of  genius  elaborated  them  and 
intrusted  tliem  to  parchment." — J.  K.  Ilosmer, 
Ultiirt  Uiatonj  <f  German  Literature,  pt.  1,  cJi.  1. 
— "  lu  the  year  1757,  the  Swiss  Professor  Bod- 
mer  printed  au  ancient  poetical  manuscript, 
under  the  title  of  Chriemliilden  Kaclie  und  die 
Klage  (Chriemhilde's  Revenge,  and  the  Lament); 
whicli  may  be  considered  as  the  first  of  a  series, 
or  stream  of  publications  and  speculatious  still 


rolling  on,  with  increased  current,  to  the  present 
day.  .  .  .  Some  fifteen  years  after  Boiliner's 
]iub]ica1ion,  wliicli,  for  the  rest,  is  not  celeljrated 
as  an  eilitorial  feat,  one  C.  11.  MUller  undertook 
a  Collection  ofGcrman  l^oems  from  the  Twelfth, 
Thirteenth  and  Fourteenth  Centuries;  wherein, 
anioiig  other  articles,  he  re|iriiited  Bodnier'.s 
Cliriemhilile  and  Klage,  with  a  higldy  remark- 
able addition  preli.xed  to  tlie  former,  essential 
indeed  to  the  right  understanding  of  it;  and  the 
whole  now  stood  before  the  world  as  one  Poem, 
under  the  name  of  tlie  Nibelungen  Lied,  or  Lay 
of  tlie  Nibelungen.  It  lias  since  been  ascertained 
fliat  the  Klage  is  a  foreign  inferior  appendage; 
at  liest  related  only  as  epilogue  to  the  main 
work:  meanwhile  out  of  tliis  Xibelungen,  such 
as  it  was,  there  soon  proceeded  new  iiicjuiriesand 
kindred  enterprises.  For  much  as  the  I'oem,  in 
tlie  sliapc  it  here  bore,  was  defaced  and  marred, 
it  failed  not  to  attract  observation:  to  all  open- 
minded  lovers  of  poetry,  especially  where  a 
strong  patriotic  feeling  e.\i.sted,  the  singular  an- 
ticpie  Nilielungen  was  an  interesting  appearance, 
.loliannes  Midler,  in  his  famous  Swiss  History, 
s]ioke  of  it  in  warm  terms:  subsecpiently,  Au- 
gust Wilhelm  Sciilegel,  through  the  medium  of 
the  Deutsche  Jluseum,  succeeded  in  awakening 
something  like  a  universal  popular  feeling  on 
the  subject;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  a 
whole  host  of  Editors  and  Critics,  of  deep  and 
of  shallow  endeavour,  wdio.se  labours  we  yet  see 
ill  progress.  Tiie  Nibelungen  has  now  been 
investigated,  translated,  collated,  commented 
upon,  with  more  or  less  result,  to  almost  bound- 
less lengths.  .  .  .  Apart  from  its  antiquarian 
value,  and  not  only  as  by  far  the  finest  monu- 
ment of  old  German  art;  but  intrinsically,  and 
as  a  mere  detached  composition,  tliis  Nibelungen 
has  an  cxcelleuce  that  cannot  but  surprise  us. 
With  little  preparation,  any  reader  of  poetry, 
even  in  these  days,  might  find  it  interesting.  It 
is  not  without  a  cert.nin  Unity  of  interest  and 
pui'port,  an  internal  coherence  and  completeness; 
it  is  a  Whole,  and  some  spirit  of  JIusic  iuforins 
it:  these  are  the  highest  characteristics  of  a  true 
Poem.  Considering  farther  what  intellectual  en- 
vironment we  now  find  it  in,  it  is  doubly  to  be 
])rized  and  wondered  at;  for  it  ditTers  from  those 
Hero-books,  as  molten  or  carved  metal  does  from 
rude  agglomerated  ore;  almost  as  some  Shak- 
speare  from  his  fellow  Dramatist,  whose  Tam- 
liurlaines  and  Island  Princesses,  tliemselves  not 
destitute  of  merit,  fir.st  show  us  clearly  in 
what  pure  loftiness  and  loneliness  the  Hamlets 
and  Tempests  reign.  The  unknown  Singer  of 
tlie  Nibelungen,  though  no  Shakspeare,  must 
li;ive  had  a  deep  poetic  soul;  wherein  things 
discontinuous  and  inanimate  shaped  themselves 
together  into  life,  and  the  L'ni  verse  with  its  won- 
drous purport  stood  significantly  imaged;  over- 
arcliiug.  as  with  heavenly  firmaments  and  eternal 
harmonies,  the  little  scene  where  men  strut  and 
fret  their  hour.  His  Poem,  unlike  so  manj'  old 
and  new  pretenders  to  that  name,  has  a  basis  and 
organic  structure,  a  beginning,  middle  and  end; 
tliere  is  one  great  principle  and  idea  set  forth  in 
it,  round  which  all  its  multifarious  parts  combine 
in  living  union.  .  .  .  With  an  instinctive  art,  far 
dilTerent  from  acquired  artifice,  this  Poet  of  the 
Nibelungen,  working  in  the  same  province  with 
his  coutemporaries  of  the  Heldenbuch  [Hero- 
book]  on  the  same  material  of  tradition,  has.  in 
a   wonderful  degree,  possessed  himself  of  what 
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these  could  onl}'  strive  after;  and  with  liis  'clear 
feeling  of  fictitious  truth,'  avoid  as  false  the 
errors  aud  monstrous  perplexities  in  which  they 
vainly  struggled.  He  is  of  another  species  than 
they;  in  language,  in  purity  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing, in  fineness  of  invention,  stands  quite  apart 
from  them.  The  language  of  the  Ilehlcnbucli 
.  .  .  was  a  feeble  half-articulate  clnld's-speech, 
the  metre  nothing  better  than  a  miserable  dog- 
gerel ;  whereas  here  in  the  old  Prankish  (Ober- 
deutsch)  dialect  of  the  Nibelungen,  we  have  a 
clear  decisive  utterance,  and  in  a  real  system 
of  verse  not  without  essential  regularity,  great 
liveliness,  and  now  and  then  even  harmony  of 
rhythm.  .  .  .  No  less  striking  than  the  verse 
and  language  is  the  quality  of  the  invention 
manifested  here.  Of  the  Fable,  or  narrative 
material  of  the  Nibelungen  we  should  say  that 
it  had  high,  almost  the  highest  merit ;  so  ilaintily 
yet  lirmly  is  it  put  together;  with  such  felicitous 
selection  of  the  beautiful,  the  essential,  and  no 
less  felicitous  rejection  of  whatever  was  tinbeau- 
tif  ul  or  even  extraneous.  The  reader  is  no  longer 
afflicted  with  that  chaotic  brood  of  Fire-drakes, 
Giants,  aud  malicious  turbaned  Turks,  so  fatally 
rife  in  the  Heldenbuch :  all  this  is  swept  away, 
or  only  hovers  in  faint  sliadows  afar  off;  and 
free  field  is  open  for  legitimate  perennial  inter- 
ests. Yet  neither  is  the  Nibelungen  without  its 
wonders ;  for  it  is  poetry  and  not  prose ;  here 
too,  a  supernatural  world  encompasses  the  ual- 
ural,  and,  though  at  rare  intervals  and  in  calm 
manner,  reveals  it.self  there.  .  .  .  The  whole 
story  of  the  Nibelungen  is  fateful,  mysterious, 
guided  on  by  unseen  influences;  yet  the  actual 
marvels  are  few,  and  done  in  the  far  distance; 
those  Dwarfs,  antl  Cloaks  of  Darkness,  and 
charmed  Treasure-caves,  are  heard  of  rather 
than  beheld,  the  tidings  of  them  seem  to  issue 
from  imknown  space.  Vain  were  it  to  inquire 
where  that  Nibelungen-land  specially  is;  its 
very  name  is  Neliel-land  or  Nift-land.  the  land 
of  Darkness,  of  Invisibility.  The  '  Nibelungen 
Heroes '  that  muster  in  thousauds  aud  tens  of 
thousands,  though  they  march  to  the  Rhine 
or  Danube,  and  we  see  their  stroug  limbs  and 
shining  armour,  we  could  almost  fancy  to  be 
children  of  the  air." — T.  Carlyle,  Tlie  XibcUincjea 
Lied  (Criticid  and  Misrdlinuoiis  Esmi/x,  v.  3). 
— "The  traditions  of  German  heroic  poetry  ex- 
tend over  more  than  300  years,  and  are  drawn 
from  various  German  tribes.  King  Ostrogotha 
reigned  over  the  Goths  about  the  year  250.  and 
was  the  contemporary  of  the  emperors  Philip 
and  Decius.  Ermauaric  governed  the  Ostro- 
goths about  100  years  later,  and  was  a  very 
warlike  king,  ruling  over  a  large  extent  of  terri- 
tory. The  invasion  of  the  Huns  drove  him  to 
despair,  and  he  fell  by  his  own  hand  before  the 
year  374.  Soon  after  the  year  -lUO  the  Burgun- 
dians  founded  a  mighly  empire  in  the  mo.st  fer- 
tile part  of  the  Upper  Khine.  where  Ctesar  had 
alrea<ly  fought  willi  the  Germans,  near  Spiers, 
Worms,  and  JNIayence.  Th(' lioman  AOlius,  who 
ruled  Gaul  with  the  aid  of  his  Hun  allies,  de- 
feated the  Burgundians  by  means  of  these  bar- 
barians in  a  terrilile  batlle  about  the  year  437; 
20,0(10  men  fell,  amongst  them  their  king  Guudi- 
carius  (Gunlher).  The  Burgundians  seemed  to 
be  annihilated,  and  soon  after  retreated  to  Savoy. 
About  the  same  time  Attila  was  king  of  the 
Huns  and  Ostrogoths  to  the  terror  of  (he  world. 
His  name   is  Gothic,   the  arrangements  of  his 


court  were  Gothic,  and  he  reckoned  among  his 
knights  Theodomer,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
The  West  had  just  learnt  all  the  terror  of  tliis 
'Scourge  of  God,'  when  news  came  of  his  sud- 
den death  (453),  and  in  the  following  year  his 
followers  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Ger- 
mans (454).  Twenty-two  years  later,  Odoacer 
deposed  the  last  shadow  of  a  Homan  emperor; 
and  again,  twelve  years  later,  Theodoric  led  the 
Ostrogoths  into  Italy  and  Odoacer  fell  by  his 
hand.  About  the  same  period  the  Jlerovingiau 
C'lovis  founded  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Franks; 
about  the  year  530  his  sous  destroj'cd  tlie  Thu- 
ringian  empire;  and  his  grandson  Tlieodebert 
extended  his  kingdom  so  far.  that,  starting  from 
Hungary,  he  planned  an  attack  on  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor.  The  Merovingians  also  offered  a 
successful  resistance  to  the  Vikings,  who  were 
the  terror  of  the  North  Sea,  and  who  appeared 
even  at  the  mouths  of  the  Uhine.  From  another 
quarter  the  Longobards  in  little  more  than  a 
century  reached  Italy,  having  started  from 
Liineburg,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick, 
and  their  King  Alboin  took  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Italy  in  568.  These  wonderful  trans- 
ferences of  power,  and  this  rapid  founding  of 
new  empires,  furnished  the  historical  background 
of  the  German  hero-legends.  The  fact  that  the 
movement  was  origiualh'  against  Rome  was  for- 
gotten ;  the  migration  was  treated  as  a  mere  in- 
cident in  the  internal  history  of  the  German 
nation.  There  is  no  trace  of  chronology.  .  .  . 
Legend  adheres  to  the  fact  of  the  enmity  be- 
tween Odoacer  and  Theodoric,  but  it  really 
confuses  Theodoric  with  his  father  Theodomer, 
transplants  him  accordingly  to  Attila's  court, 
and  s\ipposes  that  he  was  an  exile  there  in  hiding 
from  the  wrath  of  Odoacer.  Attila  becomes  the 
representative  of  everything  connected  with  the 
Huns.  He  is  regarded  as  Emianaric's  and 
Guuther's  enemy,  aud  as  having  destroyed  the 
Burgundians.  Tliese  again  are  confused  with  a 
mythical  race,  the  Nibelungen.  Siegfried's  ene- 
mies, and  thus  arose  the  great  and  complicated 
scheme  of  the  Nibelungen  legend.  .  .  .  This 
-Middle  High-German  Epic  is  like  an  old  church, 
in  the  building  of  which  many  architects  have 
successively  taken  part.  .  .  .  Karl  Lachmaim 
attempted  the  work  of  restoring  the  Nibeluugen- 
lied  and  analysing  its  various  elements,  and  ac- 
complished the  task,  not  indeed  faultlessl}',  yet 
on  the  whole  correctly.  He  has  pointed  out  later 
interpolations,  which  hide  the  original  sequence 
of  the  story,  and  has  divided  the  narrative  which 
remains  after  the  removal  of  these  accretions  into 
twenty  songs,  some  of  which  are  connected,  while 
others  embody  isolated  incidents  of  the  legend. 
Some  of  them,  but  certaiidy  only  a  few,  may 
be  bj'  the  same  author.  .  .  .  We  recognise  in 
most  of  these  songs  such  differences  in  concep- 
tion, treatment,  and  style,  as  point  to  separate 
authorship.  The  whole  may  have  been  finished 
in  about  twenty  years,  from  1190-1210.  Lach- 
mann's  theory  has  indeed  been  contested.  JIany 
students  still"  believe  that  the  poem,  as  we  have 
it,  was  the  work  of  one  hand;  but  on  this  hy- 
pothesis no  one  has  succeeded  in  explaining  the 
strange  conlradictious  wliich  jiervade  the  work, 
parts  of  which  show  the  highest  art,  while  the 
rest  is  valueless.'' — W.  Scherer,  History  of  Ger- 
man Literature,  rJi.  2  and  5  {v.  1). 

Ai.so  im;  B.  Taylor,  >St tidies  i a  Ocrman  Liter- 
ature, cli.  4. 
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